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84, 


1185, 


174%, 
377°, 


. 378°, 


. 462°, 


DIHLI SULTANATE, 1. 9 from foot, add to Bibl: P. Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, a political and 
military history, Cambridge 1999. 

GHAZNAWIDS, Art and monuments, 1. 12, add to Bibl.: Roberta Giunta, Les inscriptions de la ville 
de Gazni (Afghanistan), thése de doctorat N.R., Univ. de Provence Aix-Marseille 1999, 3 vols., 
unpubl.; R. Hillenbrand, The architecture of the Ghaznavids and Ghurids, in Carole Hillenbrand (ed.), 
Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 2. The Sultan’s turret, Leiden 2000, 124-206. 
GHURIDS, 1. 13, add to Bib: Roberta Giunta, Les inscriptions de la ville de Gaznī (Afghanistan), thèse 
de doctorat N.R., Univ. de Provence Aix-Marseille 1999, 3 vols., unpubl.; R. Hillebrand, The 
architecture of the Ghaznavids and Ghunds, in Carole Hillebrand (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund 
Bosworth. 2. The Sultan’s turret, Leiden 2000, 124-206; P. Jackson, The fall of the Ghurid dynasty, in 
ibid., 207-37. 

GURGANDJ, |. 40, add after “iv, 260 £)": A building surviving there, on stylistic grounds attrib- 
utable to the later 6th/12th century, is by popular local tradition considered as the tomb of the 
Kh*ārazm Shah Tekish b. Il Arslan (567-96/1172-1200 [g.».]) but is more probably a palace or 
government building, perhaps part of a larger complex (see S. Chmelnizkij, The mausoleum of Tekesh 
in Kunya Urgench, in F. Reroche et ali Art turc/ Turkish art. 10th International Congress of Turkish 
Art... Geneva 17-23 September 1995, Geneva 1999, 217-23). 


III 

IMRU' at-KAYS, add to Bibl: Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and Kinda, in Byzantinische Zeitschr., liii (1960), 
57-73; idem, Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, Washington D.C. 1995; idem, The last days 
of Imn? al-Qays: Anatolia, in Issa J. Boullata and T. DeYoung (eds.), Tradition and modemity in Arabic 
literature, Fayetville, Ark. 1997, 207-22; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 122-6, ix, 266. 


IV 

KHAKAN, 1. 33, and KHAN, p. 1010”, 1. 23 from foot, add to Bibl: G. Moravcsik, Byzantino-tur- 
cica, ii, Sprachreste der Tiūrkvēlker in der byzantinischen Quellen, "Berlin 1958, 148-9, 332-4; A.G.C. 
Savvides, Some notes on the terms Khan and Khagan in Byzantine sources, in 1.R. Nettorn (ed.), Studies in 
honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 1. Hunter of the East, Leiden 2000, 267-79. 


V 

KHURYAN-MURYAN, 1. 13 from foot, add to Bibl: G.R. Smith, The Kuria Muria Islands, 1959- 
60. A footnote of British colonial history, in LR. Netton (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 
I. Hunter of the East, Leiden 2000, 280-96. 

LAWN, |. 11, add to Bibl: P. Shinar, Quelques observations sur le rôle de la couleur bleue dans le Maghreb 
traditionel, in A. Borg (ed.), The language of color in the Mediterranean, Acta Universitatis Stockholmensis, 
Stockholm 1999, 175-9. 

LEO AFRICANUS, add to Bibl: D. Rauchenberger, Johannes Leo der Afrikaner. Seine Beschreibung des 
Raumes zwischen Nil und Niger nach dem Urtext, Wiesbaden 1999. 

MADRASA. I, add to Bibl: Nicole Grandin and M. Gaborieau (eds.), Madrasa. La transmission du 
savoir dans le monde musulman, Paris 1997. 


VII 

MUKARNAS, add to Bibl: W. Heinrichs, The etymology of Mugamas: some observations, in Asma 
Afsaruddin and A.H.M. Zahniser (eds.), Humanism, culture, and language in the Near East. Studies in 
honor of Georg Krotkoff, Winona, Ind. 1997, 175-84. 


VII 

NĪZAK, TARKHAN, add to Bibl: Emel Esin, Tarkhan Nizak or Tarkhàn Tirek? An enquiry concerning 
the prince of Badhghis who in A.H. 91/A.D. 709-710 opposed the "Omayyad conquest of Central Asia, in 
JAOS, xcvii (1977), 323-31. 


IX 

AL-SANĀNĪ, ‘ABD at-RAZZAK, 1. 13 from the foot, afier tafsir, add: ed. Mustafa Muslim 
Muhammad, 4 vols, Riyād 1989, and ed. ‘Abd al-Mu'ti Amin Kal'adji, 2 vols., Beirut 1991. 
SATIH b. RABI‘A, 1. 24 from bottom, for spitting in their months, read spitting in their mouths 
SAYYID KUTB, add to Bibl: Sayyid Kutb's articles containing social criticism, published in peri- 
odicals during the Second World War, have been collected and edited, with an elaborate introd. 
by A. Roussillon: Sayyid Kutb, al-Mudjtama‘ al-Misrī. Djudhūruhu wa-afükuhu, i'dad wa-takdim Alan 
Rüsiyün, Cairo 1994, p. 388. 

SHADHILIYYA, 1. 10, for Yashrutī (d. 1891), read Yashruti (d. 1899) 

SHAWK, add to Bibl: Nasr Allah Purdjawadi, Shawk-i dīdār, in Nashr-i Danish, Tehran, xiv/4 
(1994); idem, Kibla-yi shawk, in ibid., xiv (1994). 

AL-SHAWKANI, add to Bibl.: Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Amri, al-Imàm al-Shawkani, rā”id ‘asrih. ae 
f fikhihi wa fikriki, Damascus 1410/1990; idem, art. Muhammad b. "Alī al-Shawkānī (1760-1834), i 
al-Mawsii‘a al-yamaniyya, Beirut-San‘a’ 1412/1992, ii, 828-9; B. Haykel, A/-Shawkānī and the rione 
dential unity of Yemen, in RMMM, lxvii (1993), 53-65, with bibl. and references. 

SHIR. | (a), add to Bibl: Renate Jacobi, Studien zur altarabischen Qaside, Wiesbaden 1971; eadem, 


XVII 


VOLUME 
P. 185, 
P. 32, 


P. 705, 


P. 85^, 


P. 136°, 


P. 1513, 


P. 1765, 


> 


P. 360°, 


P. 3785, 
P. 376°, 


P. 435°, 


P. 435%, 


P. 436^, 


P. 4615, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Dichtung und Liige in der arabischen Literaturtheorie, in Isl., xlix (1972), 85-99; eadem, Ibn al-Mutazz: 
Dair Abdūn, a structural analysis, in JAL, vi (1975), 35-56; eadem, The Camel-section of the panegyrical 
ode, in ibid., xiii (1982), 1-22; eadem, Neue Forschungen zur altarabischen Qaside, in BiOr, xl (1983), 5- 
16; eadem, Die Anfänge der arabischen. Gazalpoesie. Abū Dwaib al-Hudali, in Isl., lxi (1984), 218-50; 
eadem, Time and reality in Nasīb and Ghazal, in JAL, xvi (1985), 1-17; eadem, The Khayal motif in 
early Arabic poetry, in Oriens, xxxii (1990), 50-64; eadem, Altarabische Topoi in der Abbasidendichtung. Zur 
Technik und Funktion der  Verfremdung", in M. Forstner (ed.), Festgabe für Hans-Robert Singer, Frankfurt 
1991, ii, 757-71; eadem, Theme and variations in Umayyad Ghazal poetry, in JAL, xxiii (1992), 109-19; 
eadem, Und der Lagerplatz ruft: Wo ist Labid? Interpretation einer Luzümiya, in Alma Giese and J.Chr. 
Bürgel (eds.), Gott ist schon und Er liebt die Schönheit. Festschrift für Annemarie. Schimmel, Bern 1994, 291- 
303; eadem, Zur Gazalpoesie des Walid ibn Yazid, in W. Heinrichs and G. Schoeler (eds.), Festschrift 
Ewald Wagner zum 65. Geburtstag, ti, Studien zu arabischen. Dichtung, Beirut 1994, 145-61; eadem, Von 
der Stammesdichtung zur Hofdichtung. Probleme des Motivwandels in der frühen arabischen Literatur, in Ibn. an- 
Nadim und die mittelalterliche arabische Literatur. Beiträge zum 1. Johann. Wilhelm Fiick-Kollogutum (Halle 
1987), Wiesbaden 1996, 103-10; eadem, Al-Khayálani-—a variation of the khayal motif, in JAL, xxvii 
(1996), 2-12; cadem, The origins of the Qasida form, in S. Sperl and C. Shackle (eds), Qasida poetry 
in Islamic Asia and Africa, i, Classical traditions and modern. meanings, Leiden 1996, 1 34; Irfan Shahîd, 
The authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry: the linguistic dimension, in al-Abhāth, xliv (1996), 3-29. 


X 

AL-TABARI, add to Bibl.: J.-M. Gaudeul, Riposte aux Chrétiens par Ali Al-Tabari, Rome 1995 (French 
tr. of al-Radd ‘ala ‘l-Nasara). 

TABKH, add to Bibl.: Th. Bianquis, Une crise frumentaire dans l'Egypte fatimide, in JESHO, xxiii (1978), 
67-101; J.Cl. David, La cuisine, manger à Damas, dans Damas, miroir brisé d'un Orient arabe, Paris 1993, 
226-39. 

TADJNIS, add to Bibl: M. Grünert, Die Begriffsverstūrkung durch das Etymon im Altarabischen, in Sb. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, Philos.-hist. KL, cxxv, v, Vienna 1892; H. Reckendorf, Uber Paronomasie in 
den semitischen Sprachen, Giessen 1909; H. Kindermann, Uber das "Etymologisieren* und das Denken. in 
Bildern im Arabischen, in WO, ii (1959), 528-30. 

TĀFĪLĀLT, add to Bibl: H. Pērčs, Les relations entre le Tafilalt et le Soudan à travers le Sahara du XII 
au XIV" siècle, in. Mélanges de géographie. et d’orientalisme offerts à E.F. Gautier, Tours 1937; J. Margat, 
Données sur lhabitat du Tafilalt. Contribution à l'étude demographique des palmeraies du sud marocain, in Notes 
marocaines, Rabat, no. 11-12 (1959); A. Zerhouini, Maítrise des eaux dans le périmétre du Ta afilalt, in 
Hommes, terres et eaux, Rabat, no. 42 (1981); D. Jacques- -Meunie, Le Maroc saharien des origines à 1670, 
Paris 1982; G.S. Colin, Un voyage au Tafilalt en 1787, in Revue de la Géogr. du Maroc (Jan. 1984); 
M. Boubekraoui and C. Carcemal, Le Tafilalt aujourd'hui. Régression, évolution et société d'une palmeraie 
du sud marocain, in Revue Géogr. Pyrenées et Sud-ouest, no. 47 (1986), 449-63; L. Mezzine, Le Tafilalt. 
Contribution à Phistoire du Maroc aux XVII et XVII siècles, Pubis. de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Univ. 
de Rabat, Rabat 1987. 

TAKIYYA, add to Bibl: E. Kohlberg, Tagiyya in Shī'ī theology and religion, in H.G. Kippenberg and 
G.G. Stroumsa (eds.), Secrecy and concealment. Studies in the history of Mediterranean and Near Eastern reli- 
gions, Leiden 1995, 345-80 (provides excellent survey of both sources and secondary literature). 
TALAT B. RUZZIK, add to Bibl: See also Talā'i* b. Ruzzik, Diwan al-wazir Tala'i? al-Malik al- 
Salih, ed. A.A. Badawi, Cairo 1958, ed. M.H. al-Amini, Nadjaf 1964; S.B. Dadoyan, The Fatimid 
Armenians. Cultural and political interaction in the Near East, Leiden 1997 (for Tala'i?s Nusayrism). 
TA'MIM, l. 1, for milli, kardan read milli kardan. 

TA’RIKH. 2. "In Persian, 1. 9 from foot, add to Bibl: C.E. Bosworth, The Persian contribution to 
Islamic historiography in the pre-Mongol period, in R.G. Hovannissian and G. Sabbagh (eds.), The Perstan 
presence in the Islamic world, Thirteenth Giorgio Levi Della Vida Biennial Conference 1991, in honor of Ehsan 
Yarshater, Cambridge 1998, 218-36; Julie Scott Meisami, Why write history in Persian? Historical Writing 
in the Samanid period, in Carole Hillenbrand (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 2. The 
Sultan’s_turret, Leiden 1999, 348-74. 

TASNIM, add at end of article: For the opposition between Fatimid Shi‘is and Shafi‘is from Damascus 
on the /asnim of tombs, see Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fātimide, ii, Damascus 
1989, 627. 

TAWAKKUL, 1. 19, add to Bibl: L. Lewisohn, The way of Tawakkul. The ideal of “Trust in God” 
in classical Persian Sufism, in IC, lxxiii/2 (1999), 27-62. 

TAWAF, 1. -9, for keeping the Ka‘ba on the right at all times, read for keeping the Ka‘ba on 
the left at all times; 

AL-THA'LABIYYA, |. 7, after al-Mukaddast add Yāķūt, Buldān, vi, 53 et passim. 

l. 10, before Today, add the sentence Many incidents which took place from the lst/7th to 6th/12th 
centuries are recorded by Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil; Fihrist, 440. 

THALLADJ, |. -3 from bottom, after cf. add Musabbibi, Akhbar Misr, ed. Sayyid-Bianquis, Cairo 
1978, 68; 

THAMUD, replace 2nd paragraph, ll. 9-21, with: As the following article THAMUDIC shows, the term 
"Phamudic" is a purely conventional one, actually a misnomer, and has no demonstrable con- 
nection with the historical tribe of Thamüd; nor is there any evidence that the various scripts 
described as “Thamudic” are derived from Sabaic rather than their being parallel developments. 
AL-TIBRIZI, ll. 15-17, in place of what is written in the text, read 458/1065), and in Sar [gv] or 
Tyre, Sulaym b. Ayyüb al-Rāzī (d. 447/1055), who as a philologist had specialised in hadith, tafsīr, 
and above all Shāfiī law. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XVII 


P. 547^,  TIRMIDHI, add to Bibl.: B. Furüzanfar (ed.), Ma'arif. Madjmi/a-yi mawa'iz wa kalimāti-i Sayyid Burhan 
al-Din Muhakkik-i Tirmidhi, "Tehran. 1377. 

P. 547, TIRNOWA, 1. 28 from foot, for At some point in the later 15th century, the Kawak Baba iekke 
had been established round the former church of the Forty Martyrs by a wakf; read According to 
the latest evidence, the church of the Forty Martyrs was converted into the Kawak Baba tekke 
after the conquest of Tirnowa. Recent studies prove that the Kawak Baba tekke, with an imāret 
and a medrese, belonged to the wakf of Bayazid I. The tekke was established there towards the end 
of the 17th or at the beginning of the 18th century, when the church was abandoned, 

P. 567, TOPKAPI SARAYI, |. -8, for Mehemmed III, read Mehemmed IV 

P. 568°, L 33 „for Mehemmed III, read Mehemmed TV 

P. 914^, ‘USHAK, add to Bibl., H. Īnalcīk, The Yürüks: their origins, expansion and economic role, in Oriental Carpet 

and Textile Studies, ii (1986), 39-66. 
SUPPLEMENT 
P. 4114, TILAK, l. 51, add In the later 4th/10th century and early 5th/llth centuries, the dihkāns of llak 


took the side of the incoming Ķarakhānids [see ILEK-KHĀNs] against their Sāmānid overlords. It 
now seems possible to place the fulis minted during this period, going up to 403/1012-13, as 
emanating from three apparently successive dihkans. See M. Fedorov, A rare fals of AH 401 struck 
at Īlāg (new data about the “Dihgans of Īlāg” dynasty), in Oriental Numismatic Society Newsletter, n°. 162 
(winter 2000), 11-13. 


T 


TĀ’ and TA’, the third and sixteenth letters 
of the Arabic alphabet, with the numerical val- 
ues in the abdjad system of 400 and 9 respectively. 
In the modern standard pronunciation, the former 
represents a voiceless, slightly aspirated, dental (or 
dento-alveolar) stop; the latter a voiceless, unaspirated, 
dental (dento-alveolar) stop with simultaneous velari- 
sation, i.e. with the back of the tongue lifted towards 
the soft palate. Sibawayh and his successors classify 
tā” as madjhiir, which most modern scholars have under- 
stood to mean “voiced” [see HURŪF AL-HIDJA' and the 
references cited there], but the evidence of modern 
Arabic dialects and of the other Semitic languages 
seems hardly reconcilable with the alleged voiced 
articulation of /2. It is true that in a large area of 
central Yemen, including San‘a’, the reflex of clas- 
sical tā” is in fact realised as a voiced [d] in pre- and 
inter-vocalic positions, but in many of these dialects 
tā” is also voiced in the same positions (see P. Behnstedt, 
Die nordjemenitischen Dialekte. Teil 1. Atlas, Wiesbaden 
1985, 13 and Karte 6). Thus the Yemenite evidence 
does not really support the supposedly ancient voiced 
realisation specifically for “emphatic” tā”. 

In words of Greek or Latin origin which entered 
Arabic via Aramaic original [t] is normally repre- 
sented by jā”; this continues the scribal practice in 
Aramaic, where the letter /aw represents the (origi- 
nally aspirated, later fricative) Greek 0, while the let- 
ter {ëh is reserved for the Greek (unaspirated) 1. 
Similarly in borrowings from Iranian languages, orig- 
inal [t] is very often represented by tā” in Arabic (e.g. 
in place-names like Tabaristan, Tūs, Istakhr), possi- 
bly suggesting that in early New Persian [t] was still 
(as in Old Iranian) unaspirated. However, in modern 
Persian [t] is pronounced almost exactly like Arabic 
[t], ie. with some degree of aspiration, and when the 
Persians began to write their own language in Arabic 
script they consistently used tā” for their [t], restrict- 
ing ‘a’ to words borrowed from Arabic. 

Turkic languages, when written in Arabic script, 
generally use tā” for the more or less palatalised [t] 
occurring in the vicinity of front vowels and jā” for 
the same phoneme next to back vowels. Urdü uses 
tā” for its voiceless, unaspirated dental [t] and puts 
(at least in the modern orthography) a miniaturised 
tā” over the letters rā', dal and unpointed tā” to indi- 
cate the Indian retroflex consonants [f], [d] and [t]; 
ordinary ļā' is used (as in Persian) only in Arabic 
words and is not distinguished from tā” in pronunci- 
ation. 

Bibliography: W.H.T. Gairdner, The phonetics of 
Arabic, London 1925; J. Cantineau, Cours de phoné- 
lique arabe, in Etudes in linguistique arabe. Memorial Jean 
Cantineau, Paris 1960, 31 ff; H. Fleisch, Traité de 
philologie arabe, i, Beirut 1961, 57 ff; A. Roman, 
Etude de la phonologie et de la morphologie de la koiné 


arabe, Aix-en-Provence 1983, i, 155 ff., 254-6, 311- 

13, it, 604 ff; T.F. Mitchell, Pronouncing Arabic, i, 

Oxford 1990, 33-45. (F.C. pe Bross) 

TA-HA, two isolated letters at the head of süra XX 
in the Kur'àn. It has been proposed to explain them 
as an abbreviation, either of an imperative (from the 
root tv-(-; al-Hasan al-Basri) or from a proper name 
(Talha; Abü Hurayra), meaning the Companion of the 
Prophet, who supplied this süra to the first compilers 
of the Kur'an. 

The important thing to note is that Muslim tradi- 
tion since the 3rd/9th century has made Tā-Hā one 
of the names of the Prophet, and as a result, to this 
day we find boys in Egypt and ‘Irak given the name 
Muhammad Tā-Hā. From the 4th/10th century, mys- 
tics unanimously see in Tā-Hā the purity (takāra) and 
rectitude (/htda of the heart of the Prophet. Such 
are in ģiafr [9.v.] the classical meanings of the two 
letters. 

On the other hand, the two letters tā-sīn (found at 
the head of stra XXVII), following the methods of 
diafr which sees in them abbreviations of /ahára + sana, 
have been taken by certain early mystics to designate 
Iblis, whose monotheistic preaching among the angels 
was parallel with the monotheistic mission of Ta-Hà 
(= Muhammad) among men (see al-Halladj, Yasin al- 
azal. In this connection, it may be asked whether /a- 
sin was not formed by the inversion of skī-ļģān and 
this after the year 309/922, date of the death of al- 
Halladj, for numerically ļā + sin = 300 + 9). 

The personal name, reduced to Taha, has not ac- 
quired a comparatively frequent usage in the Islamic 
lands. This is particularly seen in the name of the 
famous Egyptian man of letters and politics, Taha 
Husayn [9.v.]. 

Bibliography: Maydani, s.v. rudda min tāhā ilā 
bismillah, Baklī, Tafsir, Cawnpore 1883, ii, 18-19 (tr. 
in Massignon, Essa? sur les origines du lexique. technique 
de la mystique musulmane", Paris 1954, 99, and idem, 
La passion d’al Hallāj, Paris 1922, 884, n. 1); ibid., 
Eng. tr. H. Mason; Raghib Pasha, Safina, Cairo 
1282, 395; Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qoràns, 
ii, 70-9. (L. MassiGNON) 
TA'A (a., pl. jāt), a term of the theological 

vocabulary for an act of obedience to God, 
contrasted with ma'siya, pl. ma‘ast, act of disobedience 
to God, hence sin. The two terms represent respec- 
tively good and bad actions, but add, or substitute 
for, these purely moral ideas the religious concept of 
conformity or non-conformity to the divine Law. 

Tà'a is not a Kur'ànic term (good actions are usu- 
ally called sālikāt, or much more rarely, kasana, pl. 
hasanat (see VI, 160; XI, 114; XXV, 70; XXVII, 89; 
XXVIII, 84). On the other hand, the verb atā'a “to 
obey”, is very common (74 attestations), and in 31 
instances it involves, in effect, obedience to God; but 


2 TÀ'A — TA'ABBATA SHARRAN 


one should note that this obedience to God, when 
expressly formulated, is always linked with obedience 
to the Prophet (see III, 32, 132; IV, 13, 59, 69, 80; 
V, 92; VIII, 1, 20, 46; etc). In seven cases, it is a 
question of obeying tout court, without further preci- 
sion (II, 285; IV, 46; V, 7; XXIV, 47, 51; XLVIII, 
16; LXIV, 16), and, once, obedience involves only 
the Prophet (XXIV, 56). It is not, however, the same 
with the verb ‘asd “to disobey”, for which there are 
seven mentions, in various ways, of disobedience to 
God alone (VI, 15; X, 15; XI, 63; XIX, 44; XX, 
121; XXXIX, 13; LXVI, 6). One should neverthe- 
less mention that the noun ma'siya, which appears in 
a unique passage (LVIII, 8-9) figures only in the 
expression ma'siyat al-rasül. 

In Hadith, so far as one can judge, obedience to 
God is expressed exclusively in the explicit formula 
tā'at Allāh, with the plural never found. On the other 
hand, the pl. matāsī is already used, in an absolute 
form, for sinful actions (see e.g. al-Bukhari, buyū, 2; 
lafsir sūra II, 47). 

It would indeed be futile to claim to be able to 
say at exactly what moment the usage of faa and 
ma'siya, used absolutely, for good and bad actions, 
came to be employed. One can only say that, in the 
theological writings which are presumed to be the 
oldest (end of the 1st century A.H.), this usage seems 
to be already firmly established (thus in the Risdla 
attributed to al-Hasan al-Basrī, ed. Ritter, in Zsl, xxi 
[1933], 74, ll. 6-7, 76, 11. 7-20, 78,1. 5; in that attrib- 
uted to the caliph *Umar II, ed. J. van Ess, in his 
Anfänge muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 1977, $ 14-16). 

On the exact meaning of tā'a, Sunni and Mu'tazilī 
theologians were opposed, as a corollary of the debate 
which divided them on the crucial question whether 
God willed the evil actions of men or not. For the 
Mu*tazilis, God—by the fact of His justice—only wills 
men's good acts. He wills neither their unbelief nor 
their sins. In other words, there is no difference 
between what God wills and what He ordains, and 
to obey Him is thus the equivalent of conforming to 
His will. For the Sunni theologians, on the contrary, 
God—from the fact of His all-powerfulness—neces- 
sarily wills everything which exists, including men's 
evil acts. Hence there cannot be in any circumstances 
an equivalence between His will and His order; to obey 
Him is to do what He ordains, and not necessarily 
to do what He wills. On this question, see ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mughni, vi/a, 39, ll. 17 fE; Ps. ‘Abd al-Djabbār, 
Sharh al-usūl al-khamsa, Cairo 1965, 457, ll. 16 ff; Ibn 
Fürak, Muģjarrad makalat al-Ash'arī, Beirut 1987, 70, 
Il. 20-3, 157, Il. 12-18; al-Baghdadi, Fark, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, Cairo n.d., 183, ll. 4-11; D. Gimaret, in SI, 
xli (1975), 69-71; idem, La doctrine d'al-Ash'ari, Paris 
1990, 298-9. 

Another question, connected with the foregoing, is 
that of knowing whether every act of obedience to 
God only merits being called thus if it is an act of 
conscious obedience to a divine order known as such. 
Certain. theologians—admittedly a very small minor- 
ity—held that the answer was no, and admitted (at 
the time when there is, objectively, a coincidence 
between the act and such-and-such divine prescrip- 
tion) the existence of "acts of obedience in which God 
is not intended” ((a'at lā yurādu bihā Allah): thus the 
Muttazili Abu 'I-Hudhayl [g.v.] and certain Ibādīs (see 
Gimaret-Monnot, Livre des religions et des sectes, i, Paris 
1986, 409, 411). Most of the Mut‘tazila rejected this 
thesis (see al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 2nd ed. Ritter, 429, 
Il. 12 ff). For his part, al-Baghdadi affirms that, in the 
eyes of the Sunnis, there is only one solitary case of 


unintentional obedience to God, sc. when a man who 
does not yet have knowledge of God uses reason- 
ing power (a/-nazar wa "l-istidlal) which leads him to 
this (Fark, 126, ll. 1-7; Usül al-din, Istanbul 1928, 267, 
Il. 6-10). 

According to ‘Abd al-Djabbār, /á'a can be said of 
every act willed by God (in the Mu'tazili sense of 
the expression), by which he means it to be under- 
stood as either an obligatory act (wadjib) or a recom- 
mended one (nadb). It cannot be said of an act simply 
permitted (mubāk) (Mughni, vi/a, 39, ll. 12-14). Al- 
Baghdad? is more explicit, and distinguishes four cate- 
gories of (d'a: (1) the most important is faith, which 
will vouchsafe to the believer entry to Paradise; (2) 
the affirmation of faith dz '-dsān, which will enable 
him to enjoy all the privileges reserved for Muslims 
in this present life; (3) involves performing all oblig- 
atory acts and eschewing grave faults, which will 
preserve him from Hell; and (4) the practice of 
supererogatory acts (nawafil), which will guarantee him 
an extra reward in Paradise (Usūl al-dīn, 268, ll. 3-12). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(D. GiMARET) 

TA'ABBATA SHARRAN, the nickname of the 
pre-Islamic su'lūk poet Thabit b. Djābir b. Sufyan 
of the Bani Sa'd b. Fahm (of the group Kays ‘Aylan, 
see Ibn Habib, Alķāb, 307). The traditions which have 
attempted to explain this nickname (“he carried an 
evil under his arm") should not be taken at face value; 
the evil that was carried round by this very young 
man possessed a legendary significance, whether it 
concerned snakes, a sabre or a ghül [g.v.]. This name 
was intended to convey a particular image of a poet 
dominated by an inborn tendency to cause nuisance 
as well as to suggest the presence of an unconquer- 
able determinism. 

There are details in his biography which could well 
pass for authentic, but they are mixed with "traditions" 
(or rather literary episodes) which attempt to illustrate 
or enhance the essential themes of his poems. These 
narratives seem to have taken shape from the 2nd/8th 
century onwards. Muhammad b. Habib (d. 245/859) 
speaks about numerous extraordinary stories connected 
with the raids he made, but he declines to report 
them (al-Muhabbar, 196); al-Baghdadi (Khizànat, i, 138) 
speaks of numerous stories which remain perplexing 
because of their fantastical nature. In this list are 
recorded his encounters and victorious battles with 
the ghul (Ibn Ķutayba, Shi, 175, a theme which is 
found again in ‘Ubayd b. Ayyüb al-‘Anbari, a su‘lak 
of the Umayyad period, see Husayn *Atwān, al-Shu'ara? 
al-sa/alik fi 'I-"asr al-islāmī, Beirut 1407/1987, 155-7), 
his legendary speed, and his effectiveness in handling 
weapons and in the art of making raids. Similarly, 
the whole account accompanying the poem by Abi 
Kabir al-Hudhali in al-Tibrizi (al-Hamāsa, Bonn 1828, 
41-4) aims to illustrate the mutual hatred between 
Ta’abbata Sharran and the Hudhalis, who were re- 
sponsible for the death of the poet (see below). 

The more authentic biographical details indicate 
that the poet possessed a good lineage: his mother 
was an Arab of the Bani Kayn (Fahm); one of his 
sisters, Umayya, was married to Nawfal b. Asad b. 
‘Abd al-"Uzzā (of Kuraysh), and she bore him a son 
‘Adi b. Nawfal (Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansáb al-‘Arab, 
Cairo 1382/1962, 120). It is also known that he mar- 
ried a woman of the Banü Kilab. 

Ta’abbata Sharran was a brigand, but despite his 
activities, just like ‘Urwa b. al-Ward [g.v.], he was 
one of the very few sa‘aitk al-Arab who managed to 
remain integrated within his own tribe. Thus he never 
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suffered the reproaches of shal‘ (repudiation by the 
tribe) and was never recorded as being called a kkal“. 
His band of men seem also to have belonged to the 
Fahm: his alleged maternal nephew al-Shanfara, ‘Amir 
b. al-Akhnas, al-Musayyab b. Kilab, Murra b. Khulayf, 
Sa‘d b. al-Ashras and ‘Amr b. Barrak. 

His incursions seem to have been directed in the 
main against the Badjila, from whom he helped him- 
self to camels and sheep (ghanam), against the Hudhayl 
and the Azd, as in the episode of an escape helped 
by honey which he poured on to the slope of a moun- 
tain, and down which he was then able to slide to 
safety, and against the Khath‘am. 

Brigands and their booty used to find refuge in the 
Sarat mountains, escaping pursuit by the clans they 
had raided. He met his death pierced in the heart 
by the arrows of a mere youth (duwayn al-hilm) of the 
Banü Hudhayl. His mortal remains were thrown to 
the bottom of the cave of al-Rakhman (for the nar- 
rative detail see Ibn Habib, Mughta@fin, 215). He was 
mourned by his sister Umayya or Rayta and his 
mother (Sezgin, GAS, ii, 139). 

The latter paints a very engaging portrait in a 
famous threnody of the perfect Djāhilī hero who was 
also a careful and perceptive leader of his men. Because 
of his attentive care, he was eulogised as umm al-iyāl, 
mother of the hearth and home (al-Tibrizi, 523), and 
also as ‘ayr al-Gna, the wild ass who has a herd of 
females (ibid., 526), because of his courage and relent- 
less intransigence. 

There were two chains of scholars who specialised 
in transmitting the poetry of Ta'abbata Sharran: l. 
Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybānī (d. 206 AH) > Ibn Habib > 
al-Sukkarī; 2. al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi > Ibn al-A*rābī. 
A good part of the poet's work is said to have been 
cited in al-Durra al-fakhira (al-Baghdādī, Khizana, iii, 
344). This transmission was actually a little later than 
Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. 180/821-2). It has been suggested 
that it is legitimate to have a certain distrust towards 
this poetry (238 verses divided into 32 fragments and 
pieces, and some caution should be observed con- 
cerning Khalaf, one of the grand masters in the art 
of forgery. 

However, this poetry reflects in an exemplary fashion 
the usual ideas of the life of the su‘lak. The work of 
Ta'abbata Sharran expresses the fierce claims of the 
“me”, and a no less absolute contesting against col- 
lectivity, against the “us”. Typical terms used in pre- 
Islamic poetry such as kawm, hayy, kabila, kabil and 
the pronouns of the first person plural are totally 
absent from these texts; more precisely he uses them 
to describe his enemies and those he attacks and pil- 
lages. Nevertheless, these texts fit naturally into the 
three parameters of all poetry of the su'làk type [see 
SU LŪK]: the apologetic, the lyric and the therapeutic 
parameters, and can be divided thus: 

l. apologetic parameter (Yūsuf Shukrī Farhat, 
Diwan Ta’abbata Sharan, in Dīwān ai-sa'ālīk, Beirut 
1413/1992, nos. I, II, VI, IX, X, XII, XIII, XV, 
XVI, XX, XXI, XXII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI; 

2. lyric parameter: (nos. VII, VIII, XII, XVIII, 
XIX, XXV); 

3. therapeutic parameter: (nos. III, V, XI, XII, 
XVI, XVIL, XVIII, XXV, XXIX). 

The most beautiful piece is the kāfīyya (al-Mufad- 
daliyyāt, no. 1; Diwan, no. XVIII). Gabrieli, however, 
considers it an accumulation of heterogeneous verses. 
According to him, it creates the impression of a mosaic 
of which the pieces have been arbitrarily collected by 
later rhapsodists (F. Gabrieli, Ta'abbata Sharran, Shanfārā, 


Khalaf al-Ahmar, in Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
8th series [1946], i, 49-50). 

Goethe translated the lāmiyya of the brigand poet 
into verse in 1819 (Goethes Werke, ii, Gedichte und Epen, 
Hamburg 1952, 130-3), using Freytag’s Latin transla- 
tion. After carrying out a study of the structure of 
the poem, in which he detected a profound order 
and harmony, the great German artist concluded in 
his analysis that this bare style reflected the serious 
element of the work. After a careful reading of the 
text, he wrote, the event unfolded to the smallest de- 
tail before the eyes of our imagination (ibid., 133-4). 
(Lyall, however, thought that Goethe’s interpretations 
were not always correct.) 
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, (A. ARAZI) 
TA‘ADDI (^., masdar of the form V verb), literally 
"act of going beyond, passing over... to", a term 


of Arabic grammar denoting transitivity; the 
related form /a'diya is also found. 

The term is understood in terms of the syntactic 
effect of the transitive verb which goes beyond and 
passes over the agent to fall on the direct object 
(Levin, 1979). In that sense, the verb is considered 
an operator which governs the syntactic inflections of 
the agent and the direct object. Verbs such as kana 
(“to be”), zanna (“to suppose"), which is a verb that 
introduces what were originally the subject and pred- 
icate of a nominal sentence and keeps them in the 
now verbal proposition as its objects, and daraba (“to 
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hit”) which is a transitive real verb—are each called 
muta'add" by all Arab grammarians. By definition, 
mulaíadd" verbs cause the agents to be in the nomi- 
native and the verb complements to be in the accu- 
sative. The term muta‘add” is therefore subsumed under 
the concept of ‘amal or government. 

Arab grammarians regarded the morphological pat- 
terns of verbs as essential in determining verb tran- 
sitivity. Therefore, the patterns were always related to 
the concepts of ta‘addi. However, the emphasis on how 
much the morphology of the verb could be the deter- 
mining element of its transitivity or intransitivity 
decreased significantly by the 4th/10th century espe- 
cially with the writing of Ibn al-Sarradj’s al-Usul ft 
*-nahw. Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/928) gave more empha- 
sis to the meaning denoted by the verb over the 
meaning denoted by the morphological pattern (Bohas 
and Guillaume, 1990). 

Starting with the work of al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898 
[g.2.]) and continuing very clearly in the work of Ibn 
al-Sarradj, the use of the word muta‘add” as a tech- 
nical, structural term was based on purely syntactic 
processes. These processes concerned case inflections 
not only on the verb’s agent and direct object, but 
also on all the other accusative complements used 
with the verb. In this manner, /a'addi reflected the 
verb's power to govern the nouns surrounding it. 

On the other hand, al-Mubarrad introduced the 
term sil (“reaching”) which Ibn al-Sarradj later used 
consistently to refer to a different level of interaction 
between the action denoted by the verb, the doer, 
and the semantic object. This interaction covers the 
semantic side of verb transitivity which the structural 
term ta'addī does not (Taha, 1995). 

Bibliography: A. Levin, Ta‘adda ’I-fi‘l ila in 
Stbawayhi’s al-Kītāb, in Studia orientalia D.H. Baneth 
dicata, Jerusalem 1979, 195-210; G. Bohas and 
S. Guillaume, The Arabic linguistic tradition, London 
and New York 1991; Z. Taha, Transitivity and gram- 
matical connections, a comparative study of Sibawayhi, al- 
Mubarrad, and Ibn al-Sarraj, Ph.D. diss., Georgetown 
Univ., Washington D.C. 1995, unpubl. 

(Zemas A. Tana) 

TA'ADIDJUB (a.), lit. “amazement”, a term of 
rhetoric. Though sometimes given a separate place 
in lists of badi‘ [g.v.], as in Radüyani's [g.v.] Targjuman 
al-balagha or Rashid al-Din Watwat’s [g.v.] Hadā”ik al- 
sihr, it is far more often mentioned, in more general 
discussions of poetry, as one of the basic effects or 
aims of the poetic process, especially of imagery. It 
is found, together with its active counterpart ta'ģjīb 
("causing amazement") in the Aristotelian tradition 
(Ibn Sina, Hazim al-Ķartādjannī [9.vv.]) and, in a some- 
what different sense, in the poetics of ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjani [g.v.]. This “amazement”, which is in fact 
usually “feigned amazement”, is related to concepts 
such as igkrāb or istighrab "[evoking] wonder", found 
in works of poetics since Kudama b. Dja‘far [g».], 
and lies at the basis of the common figure of badi‘ 
called tadjáhul al-ārif, “feigned ignorance". 

Bibliography: G. Schoeler, Einige Grundprobleme 
der autochthonen und der aristotelischen arabischen. Litera- 
turtheorie, Wiesbaden 1975, index s.v. ta gib; W. Hein- 
richs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik, Beirut 
1969, index s.v. ta ib; M. Ajami, The alchemy of glory, 
Washington 1988, index s.vv. ta'ajjub and ta9ib. For 
‘Abd al-Kahir, see e.g. his Asrār al-balagha, Istanbul 
1954 (in brackets, the pagination of Ritter's trans- 
lation, Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, Wiesbaden 1959), 
115-16 (144-5), 121 (150), 281-4 (327-32), 317 (369). 

(GJ.H. van GELDER) 


TAĀISHA, one of a series of Arabic-speak- 
ing ethnic groups collectively called Baķķāra [g.v.] 
“cattle people”, who live in the Sudan Republic across 
the southern Gezira, Kordofan [g.v.], Dar Für [g.v.] 
and eastern Chad. The Ta‘a?isha tribal home is in 
the far southwest of Dar Für, neighbouring on the 
east the Habbāniyya, with whom they are closely 
linked. Little is known of the history of the Baķķāra; 
nor can much be said about how and when the 
present groupings emerged, although in Dar Fur they 
were already in conflict with the sultanate to the north 
by the late 18th century. 

The Ta'a'isha rose to power when one of their 
number, ‘Abdullahi b. Muhammad Karrār [see ‘asp 
ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD AL-TA‘A’ISHT], a member of a holy 
family affiliated to the Sammaniyya /arika, became a 
follower of the Sudanese Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad 
[see AL-MAHDIYYA] before his public manifestation in 
1882. During the revolution, ‘Abdullahi became the 
strongman of the movement and was designated as 
senior Khalifa by the Mahdi. Following the Mahdi's 
death in June 1885, the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi ruled the 
Mahdist state until its destruction by an Anglo-Egyptian 
army. He himself was hunted down and killed at 
Umm Diwaykarat on 24 November 1899. 

During the Khalifa's rule, he made extensive use 
of his relatives and other fellow-Ta‘a’isha as soldiers 
and administrators, leading to what P.M. Holt has 
called “The Ta'ā'isha autocracy” (The Mahdist state 
in the Sudan, 1881-1898, "Oxford 1970, 204-22). 
Throughout the Mahdist period there was constant 
tension between the Ta'a'isha leaders and the riverain 
Sudanese. 

Bibliography: In addition to Holt, Mahdist state, 
see H.A. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs in the 
Sudan, 2 vols., Cambridge 1922, repr. London 1967, 
i 271-306; Farah "Īsā Muhammad, al-Turātk al- 
shabi li-kabīlat al-Ta@ isha, Institute of African and 
Asian Studies, University of Khartoum 1982 (a folk- 
lore study). (R.S. O'Fanev) 
TA'AM (4), food, nourishment. For foods and 

food habits, see GHIDHA’; for cookery and the culi- 
nary art, see TABKH. The present article deals with 
the restricted topic of food etiquette. 

Since pre-Islamic times, the rules of food etiquette 
were divided between host and guests, the prime rules 
being that the former should be as generous as pos- 
sible and the latter should not appear too greedy. 
Much may be learned from the numerous anecdotes 
on those who sinned against these rules: see the mono- 
graphs and chapters in adab anthologies on misers 
(bukhala’), especially the book by al-Djāhiz [9.v.], and 
parasites and cadgers (¢ufayhyyiin), e.g. the K. al-Tatfil 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdādī [g.v.], Djudda 1986. Explicit 
prescriptions, all but absent from the Ķur'ān (cf. 
XXIV, 61) are found in Hadith literature, e.g. al- 
Bukhari, al-Sahih, At'ima, or Muslim, al-Sahih, Ashriba 
(bab ādāb al-ta'ám), where one is enjoined to begin 
with pronouncing the basmala, to eat with the right 
hand, not to condemn any food but merely to leave 
it if one dislikes it, to praise God after a meal, etc. 
More detailed and comprehensive treatment of "table 
manners"—although instead of a table (khawan), a mat 
(sufra or simāj) is often preferred—is found primarily 
in religious works as well as secular texts. To the for- 
mer category belongs the Kitab Adab al-akl, which 
opens the second “quarter” of al-Ghazali’s [g.v] Jay 
(cf. the section on the Prophet’s eating behaviour, 
ādābuhu fi '-taām, in K. Ādāb al-ma‘isha wa-akhlak al- 
nubuwwa, which closes the same “quarter”). Aimed 
particularly at Süfis are the similar but shorter chapter 
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on ādāb al-akl in ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi's "Arvārif al- 
mdārif and the lengthy chapters (39-40) in Abū Talib 
al-Makki’s Kat al-kulüb, tr. R. Gramlich, Die Nahrung 
des Herzen, iii, Stuttgart 1995, 266-390. The secular 
category, never devoid of religious elements, includes 
sections in all of the large adab anthologies that have 
chapters on eating and food. A K. Adab al-mawa?id by 
al-Ramhurmuzi (d. ca. 370/971) is mentioned in the 
Fihrist but is now lost. His contemporary Ibn Sayyar 
al-Warrak concluded his cookery manual K. al-Tabikh 
(ed. Helsinki, 1987) with chapters on table manners. 
Yahya b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Djazzar (d. 669/1270 or 
679/1281), butcher and poet, wrote Fawa'id al-mawa’id, 
still unpublished but discussed by Traini (see Bibl). 
‘Abd al Ra'uf al-Munawi [g.2.] was the author of the 
unpublished K: Ādāb al-akl wa "L-shurb wa-'l-malbas. . . . 
In the entertaining R. Ādāb al-mwàkala by Badr al- 
Din al-Ghazzi (d. 984/1577), ed. in RAAD, xlii (1967), 
503-23, 732-57, many forms of bad eating behaviour 
are exposed in a fashion already found in al-Djahiz’s 
Bukhalà. On eating with kings, see Pseudo-Djāhiz, 
K. al-Tádj (Cairo 1914: bab fi muta‘amat al-mulūk). 

In general, eating etiquette seems to have been sim- 
ilar in many ways to what is expected of polite soci- 
ety in the West, stressing an aversion from unsavoury 
noises and messy or greedy behaviour. During com- 
munal meals, always preferred to solitary eating, 
particular care is to be taken to avoid contact with 
one another's saliva. Conversation during meals is 
generally encouraged, in spite of what seems a wide- 
spread practice in modern Arab countries, where food 
is consumed quickly and silently. 
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Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Wusla ilā "I-habib fī wasf al-tayyibat 
wa ’l-tīb, Damascus 1986. On the contemporary 
Middle East, see e.g. D. Hawley, ©chrett’s manners 
and correct form in the Middle East, London 1984. 

(GJ.H. van GELDER) 

TA'ARRUB (a.), the verbal noun of a denomina- 
tive verb formed from ‘drab, pl. A'rab, in the sense 
of “nomads, Bedouins” (the Kur'ánic sense of this lat- 
ter term, cf. e.g. IX, 98/97, XLIX, 14; taʻarrub itself 
does not occur in the Kur'àn) In earliest Islam, 
ta‘arraba and its synonym /abadda denote the return 
to the Arabian desert after hidjra [g.v.] to the 
garrison towns (amsar [see MisR. B]) and participation 
in the warfare to expand the Arab empire and the 
Abode of Islam. Some of this movement back to the 
desert was doubtless legitimate, but on occasion it was 
denounced by circles of pietistic town dwellers as a 
kind of apostasy, the reversion to a life where the 
full, town-oriented Islamic cult could not be practised 
and its obligations fulfilled. See the full discussion in 
C.E. Bosworth, A note on ta‘arrub in early Islam, in FSS, 
xxxiv (1989), 355-61. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

TA'ASSUB [see '"AsABIYYA]. 

TA'AWIDHI [see IBN AL-TA'AwiDHI]. 


TA'ĀWUN (a), co-operation in all modern 
senses of the term; a noun of activity and sometimes 
an abstract noun, parallelled, in the latter case, by 
la'awuniyya (co-operativism). It was established in the 
early years of the 20th century as the term designat- 
ing this field of meaning, by transference from the 
sense of mutual aid (still valid), with the adjective 
ia'üwuni (co-operative), the active participle muta‘awin 
(co-operator) then, later, the substantive taāvwuniyya 
(co-operative, principally agricultural, but also organ- 
ised on the basis of supply of goods, housing, credit, 
crafts and manufacture). Since the middle of the 20th 
century it has been applied to the activities and insti- 
tutions of international co-operation. It is attested in 
Persian (¢a‘avon), although contemporary Turkish trans- 
lates co-operative by kooperatif, retaining íe'awün (cur- 
rently teaviin) in the sense that it possessed at the turn 
of the century (of mutual aid, solidarity), a sense for 
which Arabic prefers ta'ādud. 

The co-operative movement was inaugurated in 
Egypt by the Watani Party. Confronted by the finan- 
cial crisis of 1907 which devastated the countryside, 
‘Umar Lutfi made inquiries in Italy regarding that 
country’s experience of the agrarian co-operative move- 
ment and the judicial aspects of co-operative credit. It 
was above all a case of protecting medium and well- 
to-do landowners from usurers and of major landowners 
protecting themselves against state fiscal policies. In 
1912, a Nikaba “imma li *-ta' āwun united the score of 
co-operatives instituted since December 1909, agrar- 
ian ones (Mkabat zirātyya [see NIKABA]), credit and ser- 
vices into a sharikat (Sharikat al-ta/awun). 

It was only during the 1920s that legislation concern- 
ing associations of this type was passed, and then to 
little effect. The same applied elsewhere, the Maghrib 
under French domination representing an exceptional 
case (reference to co-operativism by European labour 
organisations from the turn of the century, a number 
of successful foundations, outside this affiliation, pri- 
marily agricultural and restricted to the European 
sector). 

The concept was re-launched during the 1940s, in 
association with the movement of decolonisation. It was 
the peasants—to whom the present survey is limited— 
who were principally concerned, the United Nations 
(and the United States) insisting on the necessity of 
agrarian reforms and the formation of co-operatives 
for a dual purpose, preventive and developmental. 
However, the movement proved genuinely successful 
only in tandem with policies of economic and social 
planning, whether these had the object of guarantee- 
ing independent and autonomous development or of 
promoting liberally-oriented growth. From the associa- 
tive form, the co-operative sector has thus, in most 
cases, advanced to the status of a category of owner- 
ship (alongside public, private, and sometimes mixed 
ownership). 

The first experiments were made in Nasserite Egypt. 
The law of agrarian reform of September 1952 (revised 
in 1961 and 1969) obliged landowners and small- 
holders to belong to gam'tyyat ta'awuniyya. When the 
process was completed, this consisted of pyramidal 
groupings, with examples at local, cantonal and provin- 
cial levels and a governing council. In the 1960s, the 
system was extended to include sectors of land unaf- 
fected by the reform (village co-operatives) or upgraded 
in parallel with the progress of construction of the 
Aswan Dam, these sectors, open to landless peasants, 
remaining, however, included within state farms. Spe- 
cialised co-operatives also appeared. The liberalisation 
(infitāh) introduced by President Anwar al-Sadat had 
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the effect of limiting the role of co-operatives (credit, 
logistics and commerce), as well as the representation 
of small landowners (previously 80%) in the admin- 
istrative councils in order to stimulate the profitabil- 
ity of land and to permit foreign involvement. A new 
law regulating co-operativism (since revised) was passed 
in 1980. The number of local co-operatives, formally 
subject to centrally-imposed regulation of production 
and prices, is in decline, whilst that of the specialised 
co-operatives is steadily growing. 

Other countries are related to this “model” (with 
its genuine, but relative social effects), conceiving this 
sector as a method of organising the agrarian branch 
of the public sector, depending on state planning (with 
its relative or negative effects). 

In Syria, the agrarian reform of September 1958, 
suspended after the breaking of the union with Egypt 
(February 1958—October 1961), was the object of a 
new law in June 1963, since amended. The obliga- 
tion to form co-operatives was maintained, but redis- 
tribution was sporadic, even with the addition of the 
upgraded land. In April 1974, agricultural co-operatives 
were combined with peasant associations (small land- 
owners, farmers and labourers) in a National Union, 
a consultative body, but also the agrarian wing of cen- 
tral planning. 

In ‘Irak, the law of agrarian reform (August 1958), 
which followed the revolution of ‘Abd al-Karim 
Kasim [g.v.], was applied only to a limited extent 
until the Ba‘thists returned to power (July 1968). 
A new law (May 1970) made “collective” exploitation 
(state, collective, co-operative farms) the framework of 
a “total agrarian revolution”. If resistance in Kurdistan 
is discounted, the co-operative sector has been effec- 
tive. In 1977, peasant and co-operative associations 
were combined in one organisation. Here too, and to 
an even greater extent since the fragmentation of the 
Front in 1979, it is the Ba‘thist structure which is 
dominant in serving the objectives of central planning. 

Algeria was slow to introduce such measures. From 
1962 to 1970, the formula of self-management, exer- 
cised over vacant land and nationalised colonial terri- 
tories, developed into nothing more than the agrarian 
branch of the state’s public sector. Preceded by par- 
tial texts, the Charter of Agrarian Revolution (1972) 
opted for global and progressive agrarian reform and 
for the creation of co-operatives of various kinds, and 
later of Agrarian Revolution villages, in liaison with 
the Combined Agricultural Co-operatives with which 
self-managed holdings and the private sector were to 
be associated. But this experiment did not achieve the 
hoped-for results, and during the 1980s a return to 
privatisation has been observed. 

In Tunisia, the recovery of colonial territory and 
agrarian reforms coincided with the choice of a state- 
run and centralised planned development (1961-9). The 
agrarian programme was structured on “co-operative 
units” (all forms of production, development and serv- 
ices). The decision to extend this co-operative system 
to the entirety of agricultural enterprise (January 1969), 
provoked a crisis. The return to liberalism has led, 
in this case, to the dissolution of the co-operatives. 

In Morocco, the recovery of colonial territory pro- 
ceeded in stages (1963, 1973). As envisaged by "Allāl 
al-Fāsī [9.v. in Suppl.] as early as 1952, a law of agrar- 
ian reform was passed in 1966, but it was the Code 
of Agricultural Investment (1969) which, by the en- 
couragement of more favourable credit arrangements, 
boosted the formation of co-operatives (of utilisation 
of materials and of market-gardening). But this tended 
to favour major and medium-sized landowners, or at 


least, family groupings. Once subsidies were received, 
a number of them disintegrated. 

The choice made by Iran, at the beginning of the 
1960s, for a policy of planned growth, was accom- 
panied by agrarian reform (1962). A central organi- 
sation of rural co-operatives was created in 1963 in 
order to serve the interests of the latter. Conditions 
of repurchase or leases tended, however, to favour 
farmers backed by capital. The same has been the 
case in Turkey, where until 1960 laws of reform were 
sporadic or unimplemented; the agrarian co-operative 
structure is poorly developed there. In Sukarno’s 
Indonesia, under the agrarian law of 1960, the use 
of co-operatives was no longer obligatory, but it was 
among the demands of the rural movements during 
the unrest preceding the coup of 1965. 

The experience of the two Yemens before their 
unification (1990) deserves mention. In the North, the 
co-operative movement was the result of popular ini- 
tiatives at the time of the civil war (1962-70) and had 
the object of filling the gaps in matters of infrastruc- 
ture and local services. In 1963 and 1969, laws were 
passed with the object of harmonising the regulations, 
and in March 1973 the Hayāt al-Ta‘awun al-Ahlī were 
combined in a Federation. Incorporated into the single 
party (People’s General Congress, 1982-), it supplied 
a basic framework of organisation. It was through the 
expedient of elections of local councils of co-opera- 
tive development (tatwīr) (1985) that the country was 
endowed with municipal and communal councils. In 
South Yemen, as agreed in principle in the months 
which followed independence (1967), agrarian reform 
and the constitution of a co-operative sector were the 
object, from October 1970 onwards, of peasant intifādāt 
which took possession of land and extended the co- 
operative sector, to include fishing and some sections 
of industry. The radical Arab nationalists in power 
(1969- ) supported a new law, passed in November 
1970, which encouraged this movement. The merg- 
ing of the radical Left into the Marxist Socialist Party 
(1978), confirmed the interest taken in this sector. In 
1988, there were the beginnings of public consulta- 
tion on the issue of ownership in the countryside, but 
it was after the unification of the two Yemens that 
moves were made in the direction of privatisation. 
The defeat of the Yemenite Left in the civil war of 
1994 led to the overall collapse of the co-operative 
movement, often to the benefit of the former land- 
owners. 

Bibliography: M. ‘Abd al-Fadil, al-Tahkawwulat 
al-iķtisādiyya wa "l-idjtimá'iyya fi 'L-rīf al-Misrt (1952- 
1970), Cairo 1978; Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 
1962- ; R. Antoun and I. Harek (eds), Rural politics 
and social change in the Middle East, Bloomington- 
London 1972; P. Procheux (ed.), Histoire de l'Asie 
du Sud-Est. Révoltes, réformes, révolutions, Lille 1981; 
J. Chelhod (ed), L'Arabie du Sud, histoire et civilisa- 
tion, ii, Paris 1984; Coquery-Vidrovitch (ed.), Sociétés 
paysannes du Tiers-Monde, Lille 1981; B. Destremau- 
Zeitz, La République Arabe du Yémen entre l'or vert et l'or 
noir, thesis, Univ. of Amiens 1988, unpubl.; T. El 
.Khyari, Agriculture au Maroc, Mohammedia 1987; 
‘A. al-Fāsī, al-Nakd al-dhātī, Cairo 1952; G. Haupt 
and M. Rebérioux (eds), La Deuxtéme Internationale 
et l'Onent, Paris 1967; A.K.S. Lambton, The Persian 
land reform, Oxford 1969. J. Poncet, Za Tunisie à la 
recherche de son avenir, Paris 1974; ‘A.-R. al-Rafi'i, 
Muhammad Farid, ramz al-islāh wa 'l-tadhiya, Cairo 
1948; A. Raymond (ed.), Za Syrie d'aujourd'hui, Paris 
1980; J. Thobie and S. Kangal (eds), /ndustriai- 
sation, communication et rapports sociaux en Turquie et en 
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Méditerranée orientale, Paris 1994; D. Warriner, Land 
reform in principle and practice, Oxford 1969; Publica- 
tions and documents of the relevant states and 
organisations, as well as those of international and 
regional institutions, in particular: International Co- 
operative Alliance (1895- ), Geneva; Organisation 

Arabe pour le Développement Agricole (League of 

Arab States, 1970- ), Khartüm. (J. CourAND) 

TA'AWWUDH (4. means the use of the 
phrase a'üdhu bi "lláhi min... “I take refuge with 
God against . . .", followed by the mention of the thing 
that the utterer of the phrase fears or abhors. The 
term isti'ādha “seeking refuge”, is often used as a syn- 
onym. The phrase, with variants, is well attested in 
the Kur'àn, in particular in the last two süras which 
each consist of one extended ta‘awwudh [see aL- 
MU AWWIDHATĀN']. The litany-like enumeration of evil 
things in the first of the two foreshadows similar strains 
in a number of Prophetic invocations recorded in the 
Hadith collections (see e.g., several abwāb in the kitāb 
al-da'awàt of al-Bukhàri's Sahih, which actually have 
the terms ta'awwudh or, less frequently, isti/'adha in their 
title). With such precedent it is not surprising that 
la'awwudh becomes a clearly recognisable subgenre of 
duà^ “invocation”, in the devotional literature (see 
C.E. Padwick, Muslim devotions, London 1961, 83-93). 
Remarkably, /a'awwudh here often forms part of a two- 
pronged prayer in which the praying person asks for 
the good in the thing that is the object of the prayer 
and takes refuge against the evil in that very same 
thing (ibid., 89). If it is God's wrath (ghadab) that the 
praying person wants to guard against, refuge can 
only be taken with God's good pleasure (rid), which 
leads to the mysterious formula “I seek refuge from 
Thee with Thyself" (ibid., 90-2). 

More specifically, ta‘awwudh is also used to denote 
the formula a'üdhu bi "llàhi mina "Lshaytàni "l-radjim 
which usually precedes any Kur'anic recitation (and 
thus also the salāt) as a safeguard against misspeaking, 
omission of words, and other such mistakes. It is the 
counterpart of the formula sadaka "llahu "l-azim which 
follows any formal recitation. The works on Kur'anic 
readings [see kIRA’AT] have extended chapters on the 
taawwudh, dealing with its exact wording, its correct 
delivery, and its legal status (see e.g. Ibn al-Djazari, 
al-Nashr fi 'l-ktrā”āt al-'ashr, ed. ‘A.M. al-Dabbā', 2 vols., 
Cairo n.d., i, 243-59). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W.P. HriNRICHS) 

TABAKA (a. pls. tibāk or atbàk, a term of 
Mamlük military organisation. The tak were 
the barracks in the Cairo Citadel, Kal‘at al-Djabal, 
where the Mamlük sultans (648-922/1250-1517) had 
their Royal Mamlüks quartered and which also housed 
the military academies where newly-bought mamlūks 
received their training. We first learn of the “bak dur- 
ing the reign of al-Zahir Baybars who "established... 
barracks for the mamliiks which overlooked the great 
al-Dirka gate, and inside the al-Karafa gate he put 
up... a large building with small halls for the mam- 
laks’ quarters, and above them barracks for those who 
were married” (Ibn Shaddād, 341, 343). According 
to the sources, there were seventeen tibāk during the 
third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad (709-41/1310-41 
[g.v.]), but their number may have varied, as old ones 
were habitually demolished to make room for new 
ones and barracks could bear more than one name. 
The historian al-Zàhiri speaks of twelve barracks in 
the next century, each of which could house 1,000 
mamlūks. Some of the better-known tibāk were Tabakat 
al-Rafraf, Tabakat al-Zimam or al-Zimamiyya, Tabakat 


al-Hawsh, Tabakat al-Taziyya, Tabakat al-Mukaddam, 
Tabakat al-Sandaliyya and Tabakat al-Ashrafiyya. 

As their appellation indicates, many of the tibāk 
were named after the eunuchs who had the overall 
responsibility for their administration. The (ibāk's staff 
of teachers and instructors, too, was mainly composed 
of eunuchs, according to a strict hierarchy: at the 
bottom were the fawàashiyya, or khuddam al-tībāk, respon- 
sible for training small groups of mamlūks only; placed 
above them were the mukaddamü ’l-tibak, each of which 
stood at the head of a fabaka, and at the apex stood 
the mukaddam al-mamālīk al-sultaniyya, who carried the 
responsibility for all Royal Mamluks. Then there were 
religious scholars (fakih, pl. fukaha’) who were charged 
with the religious education of the mamlūk trainees. 
One of the adult mamlūks of each fabaka was appointed 
as leader (aghd, pl. aghāwāt, lit. “elder brother") of the 
younger mamlüks (ini, pl. intyyāt, lit. “younger brother") 
whose task it was mainly to help them acclimatise to 
the life and discipline of the tabaka. Ties between 
guardian and trainee were often kept up long after 
the period of training at the fibāk had come to an 
end. Upon entering the military academies, mamlüks 
were divided into peer groups, according to age and 
ethnic origin, and further split up into smaller groups 
so as to make their instruction as efficient as pos- 
sible. Two principal stages characterised a mamlik’s 
education: the first lasted into adolescence and con- 
centrated on religious studies, e.g., reading the Kur'àn, 
the Islamic prescriptions and the shari‘a, so as to make 
him a Muslim, while the second began at adolescence 
and was only concluded when the young mamlik’s 
professional skill in the arts of war was deemed to 
have reached the highest level of accomplishment. The 
period of training at the tibāk culminated in a spe- 
cial ceremony (tk) during which mamlūks of one and 
the same age group (Khardj) were released from servi- 
tude and became members of the Mamlük household 
of the Sultan at the Citadel. 

Bibliography: Ibn Shaddad, Torīkh al-Malik al- 
Kahr, ed. A. Hutayt, Wiesbaden 1983, 341, 343; 
Makrizi, Khifat, Cairo 1987, ii, 213-14; Khalil al- 
Zāhirī, Zubda, Paris 1894, 27; D. Ayalon, L’esclavage 
du Mamelouk, in Oriental Notes and Studies, i, Jerusalem 
1951, 9-22, repr. in The Mamlük military society, Vario- 
rum, London 1979, no. I; A. Levanoni, A fuming 
point in Mamlük history, Leiden 1995, 14-19. 

E (AMALIA LEVANONI) 

TABAKAT (a.), pl. of tabaka, “everything which is 
related to another and which is similar or analagous 
to it, which comes to mean a layer of things of 
the same sort (Flügel, Classen, 269, n. 1). From 
this a transition can be made to the idea of a “rank, 
attributed to a group of characters who have played 
a role in history in one capacity or another, classed 
according to criteria determined by the religious, cul- 
tural, scientific or artistic order etc." (Hafsi, i. 229; cf. 
al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, 917). In biographical literature 
it is the "book of classes" of characters arranged 
by "categories" and organised into "generations". 

A. Lexicography and literature. 

1. This term does not appear in the Ķurān, but 
two other expressions approaching it do: jabak and 
tibāk “analagous things which follow each other" 
(in a temporal or qualitative sense) or “placed on top 
of each other” (in a spatial sense); “You shall surely 
ride stage after stage" (LXXXIV, 19, tr. Arberry: 
tabak™ ‘an tabak” from one state to another, or from 
one calamity to another; see al-Tabari, Tafsir); *[God] 
who created seven tibāk”” (the ranks or stages of the 
heavens, LXVII, 3; LXXI, 15). The common point 
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of reference is the idea of covering everything by 
something equivalent, of applying oneself to it (Kamit, 
s.v.). The idea of equivalence is again found in /abaka 
“a similar epoch” (al-karn min al-zamān). According to 
al-Asma*i, fbk designates a “group of people"; for Ibn 
al-A'rabi (d. 231/846) tabak reflects “a given state [or 
category] whatever its sort" (al-hal ‘ala "khtlafiha). So 
does tabaka, according to al-Layth: kana fulan" ‘ala 
labakat" shattā min al-dunyà: ay hālāt; K. al-‘Ayn, M.-N. 
Khan, Die exegetischen Teile des Kitab al-‘Ayn, Berlin 1994, 
220, or again al-umma ba‘d al-umma “one community 
succeeding another”. For Ibn Siduh, tabak is “a group of 
people who correspond to an analogous group”. The 
variant {bk designates a vast number of people, grass- 
hoppers, camels, etc. (LA and al-Saghani, Takmila..., 
ed. Mustafa al-Hidjāzī, Cairo 1988, s.v.; Ibn Siduh, 
Mukhassas, ix, 118). According to al-Layth, tabaka, 
which may be /abak in the masculine, is used as a 
unitary form of the noun of action tibāk. Numerous 
other meanings are to be found in Lane, s.v. 

2. In adab and historiography, tabaka is in 
common use in the sense of category or class, in par- 
ticular of society: Ibn al-Mukaffa*, Risāla fi "l-sahába, 
ed. and tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris 1976, $31; Ibrahim b. 
M. al-Shaybàni (d. 298/911) according to al-‘Tkd al- 
arid, ed. Tarhīnī, iv, 262-3; G. Makdisi, The rise of 
humanism, Edinburgh 1990, 233-4. As for al-Djahiz, 
he uses it in the sense of degree, as in al-shakk fi 
tabaķāt" “doubt is made up of degrees” (Hayawan, vi, 
35, 37, Jahiz, Le cadi et la mouche, tr. L. Souami, Paris 
1988, 74, 75); tabakat ma'ānīhā “degree or level (of 
meaning)" (op. cit, i, 10, Jāhiz, 231; cf. i, 98). (Cf 
Ibn Khaldün, Mukaddima, 1073, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 344: 
tabakāt al-kalam.) What is more, in his work the mean- 
ing of “social categories/classes" is often associated 
with types of character: misers, singers, singing slave 
girls, traders, secretaries, Turks, etc. (Ch. Pellat, Arabische 
Geisteswelt, Zürich 1967, 48-9, 436 ff; S. Enderwitz, 
Gesellschaftlicher Rang und ethnische Legitimation, Berlin 1979, 
72-3, passim: al-Djahiz on the Africans, the Persians 
and the Arabs) Finally, the notion of tabaka applied 
to poets has been attested at least since the second 
half of the 2nd/8th century; see al-Asma*i (d. 213/828), 
K. Fuhūlat al-shv'arā”, ed. Torrey, in ZDMG, lxv (1911), 
495, 499. 

As to the following Prophetic tradition reported by 
Anas, it is very obviously spurious: "My community 
will be made up of five classes: firstly forty years with 
charitable and pious people; they will be followed for 
the next 150 years by people who will live in com- 
passion and mutual harmony; then for 160 years more 
there will come people who will turn their backs on 
each other and will separate themselves; then will 
come a period of scattering (hard?) [and of war or of 
flight] and every-man-for-himself (nadā)”. In another 
version it is said that each class would last for forty 
years and that another class would be added between 
year 40 and year 80 to arrive at the number of five 
(Ibn Madja, Sunan, 36, Fitan, no. 4058; cf. Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Mawdà'at, iii, 196; idem, Talkth, 714, several 
versions). It is possible that it may have been mod- 
elled on the following tradition: “The best of men 
are those of my century (kami), and below them are 
those of the next century" (al-Bukhārī, 62, Fadā'il al- 
sahaba, i, tr. Houdas, ii, 583). 

In modern texts, the term is accepted most clearly 
to designate a “social class", as in sira al-kabakat “the 
class struggle”. 

B. The division into “classes”. 

l. Origin and meaning. 

For several scholars, the origin of this division in 


Arab biographical literature is found in the criticism 
of tradition (Loth, 594 ff) It has even been written 
that the genre of the /abaküt “was born within the 
framework of the hadith and is inseparable from it" 
(Hafsi, i, 227). What supports the thesis of Hafsi is that 
the first book of classes was perhaps the K. Tabakat 
al-muhaddithin of al-Mu‘afa b. ‘Imran al-Mawsilī (d. 
184/800; Sezgin, i, 348; Hafsi, i, 241). One argument 
against his position would be the K. Tabakàt ahi al- 
"lm wa 'l-djahl of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), but the 
subject matter is not known: was it the “orthodox” 
believers, ie. the Kadaris and the “ignorant”, i.e. 
the predestinationists (Van Ess, 7G, v, Berlin 1993, 
137-8)? 

For Heffening, on the other hand, this grouping 
“much rather owes its origin to the interest of the 
Arabs in genealogy and biography”. Rosenthal, 93-5, 
for his part, considers that the division is genuinely 
Islamic and that it would seem to be the oldest chrono- 
logical division which presented itself to Muslim his- 
torical thinking. It was the natural consequence of the 
concept of the Companions of Muhammad, the “Fol- 
lowers", etc., which in conjunction with the isnād crit- 
icism of traditions developed in the early second 
century of the hidjra. 

Without denying the fundamental role which it 
played in the birth and development of the genre, it 
does not seem that it originated from the genre, as 
the semantic survey above (cf. Heffening) would sug- 
gest. The ideas of covering, of egality, of analogy (cf. 
also kam, which perhaps preceded tabaka in the sense 
of “generation”, Rosenthal, 93, and which also has 
the connotation of analogy) and of succession which 
this term conveys, correspond well to the Muslim con- 
cept of “the history of salvation”, with the succession 
of pious men, beginning with the “prophets”, whose 
characters were so many models to be imitated. Even 
if tribal genealogy continued to exist, it gave way 
more and more to a particular form of spiritual or 
intellectual genealogy which also appeared, of course, 
in the hadith, “the transmission of knowledge", but 
also in other disciplines. In addition, by the use of 
certain types of tabakat every effort was made to main- 
tain the link with the primitive community which was 
widely mythologised. Finally, the fact that al-Asma‘t 
(see above) had already used the term tabaka, however 
loosely, to compare two poets, and that al-Djumahi 
(d. 232/846) organised his Tabakàt al-shu'arà (see 
Kilpatrick) according to an order which has nothing 
to do with religious merit, about the same epoch as 
Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845) composed his own work, sug- 
gests that the genre in its origins was part of a global 
preoccupation of all scholars in different fields: to give 
to society the canons for transmitting knowledge, 
whether sacred or secular, and in particular by means 
of a biographical tool. This concern for continuity 
(Khalidi, 46-8, 205 and n. 50) insists at one and the 
same time on "sacred history continued" and on the 
equally secular aspects of the genre deeply rooted in 
its origins, also apparent in the genre of the awā il 
[4.v.], which was attested at least since the time of 
Ibn Shayba (d. 235/849; see book 34 of his Musannaf, 
Beirut 1995, vii, 247-76). It is not fortuitous if in 
Talkth, 461-8, the section concerning them follows that 
on the tabakat. 

The interest in “genealogy” understood in that way 
was specified above, and can also be observed in the 
role which local stories play in the evolution of the 
genre, with certainly a touch of regional pride, but 
especially in order to justify the juridical practices in 
use in one place or another (Rosenthal, 94). Already 
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by this time, Ibn Sa‘d had given a special place to the 
grouping according to the capital cities and towns 
(Mecca, Medina, Basra, Kūfa), or even events (Badr) 
but the History of Wasit of Bahshal (d. 292/905 [9.v.]; 
ed. K. ‘Awwad, Baghdad 1967; Rosenthal, 166-7) is 
essentially a work about the classes of traditionalists 
in this town. Later this division was extended to all 
sorts of persons, but generally scholars. 

2. Criteria of classification. 

For the classification of the Companions, especially 
in the work of Ibn Sa‘d, see saHāsa. For the Suc- 
cessors, see TABI’. For both, see al-Hakim al-Nīsābūrī, 
Ma'rifat ulum al-hadith, chs. 7, 14 (twelve classes of Com- 
panions, fourteen classes of Successors); al-Suyüti, Tadrīb 
al-ràwi, 221-2, 234 ff., ch. 39-40, according to prece- 
dent; Margais, 222-4; Hafsi, i, 242-4, 236-8. 

It is difficult to give general criteria for classification 
for all the tabakāt; four can be distinguished: moral 
and chronological, relationship with the Prophet for 
the first generations, chronological, and finally a late 
classification where alphabetical order is used (Hafsi, 
i, 234-6). 

For the classes of traditionalists, the “encounter” 
(lukya) between master and disciple is a fundamen- 
tal criterion for distinguishing between the two classes 
(Umarī, 51). The principles of hierarchisation and 
also of illustration of the forged hadith cited above, 
are seen in the original grouping which goes back to 
Abū Talib al-Makkī (d. 386/996). He distinguished 
five classes of forty years up to his era, citing five 
names for each one: caliph, jurist, traditionist, reader 
and ascetic (Talkih, 714-17, takes up this classification 
which was continued by others until 560 A.H., per- 
haps some 40 classes). 

The organisation of works into classes did not seem 
very practical, as would appear in the work of al- 
Dhahabī: Tadhkirat al-huffáz comprised twenty-one (80 
years); Ma'rifat al-kurrā”, seventeen; Siyar a'lám al-nubala’, 
about forty (from seven to thirty years; 7a'rikh al- 
Islam [i-xxvii (up to 400 A.H.). ed. *'U.'A. Tadmuri, 
Beirut 1987-92; i-iv (611-40 A.H.), ed. B.'A. Ma'rüf 
et alu, Beirut 1988]; seventy (in general ten years). In 
this work he associates chronological organisation 
with organisation into classes, but in that way the tra- 
ditional principle of the "encounter" is abandoned. 
Furthermore, in two of his works he designates each 
class by one of its illustrious representatives, cf. “the 
class of al-Zuhri". Thus he continues in a/-Mudjarrad 
Si asmā” nidjāl K. Ibn Madja (eight classes, Ma'rüf, 103; 
*Umarī 49-50; Sezgin, i, 148; ed. Faysal al-Djawābira, 
Riyād 1988) and in al-Mu‘in fi tabakat al-muhaddithin 
[Gilliot, in MIDEO, xix, no. 105, mistaken by Hafsi, 
31, for Tadhkirat al-huffaz], where the first classes 
have names, e.g. “the class of al-A‘mash and of Abū 
Hanifa", then from the 3rd/9th centuries onwards he 
has recourse to the classes of twenty to thirty years. 

C. Works in the genre. 

See Hādjdjī Khalifa, ed. Flügel, nos. 7879-7932. 
The lines which follow are the addenda (sometimes 
the corrigenda) to Hafsi, in particular the editions of 
texts which have appeared since. 

Philologists (Hafsi, ii, 155-61) and poets (iii, 50-61): 
Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibbaà? fī tabakat al-udaba’, 
ed. I. al-Sāmarrā'ī (Baghdad 19707); Ibn Kadi Shuhba 
(d. 851/1448 [g.v.]), Tabakat al-nuhat wa "I-lughawiyyin, 
ed. M. Ghayyàd, Nadjaf 1974. 

Readers and exegetes (Hafsi, ii, 2-7): Ibn al-Djazari 
[¢.v.], K. Marifat al-ķurrā” al-kibar ‘ala "I-tabakàt wa "l-a'sár, 
iHi, ed. M.S. Djàd al-Hakk, Cairo 1969; Dāwūdī 
(M. b. ʻA, d. 945/1538), Tabakat al-mufassirīn, ed. 
‘A.M. ‘Umar, Cairo 1972, Beirut 1983. 


Traditionists and associates (Hafsi, i, 241-65): Khalifa 
b. Khayyat [9.v.]; Muslim, K. al-Tabakat (Hafsi, i, 248- 
9), ed. S.SA.M. al-Kazaki, announced in ATA, xxxv 
(1988), 17; Bardidji (A. b. Harün, d. 301/816; Sezgin, 
i 166; Hafsi, i, 249-50), Tabakat al-asmā” al-mufrada 
fi ‘l-sahaba wa "Liabitin wa-ashāb al-hadith, ed. S. al- 
Shihābī, Damascus 1987; contrary to Sezgin, i, 350, 
al-Azdī (Abū Zakariyya? Yazid b. M., d. 334/935), 
K. al-Tabakat, lost work, which is different from Ta’rikh 
al-Mawsil, ed. ‘A. Habiba, Cairo 1967, 11; Abü Shaykh 
(AI. b. M. b. Dja‘far, d. 369/979; Hafsi, 25), Tabakat 
al-muhaddithin bi-Isbahan, ed. "A.S. al-Bundari, i-iv, in 
two vols., Beirut 1989; *Ali b. al-Mufaddal (al-Makdisi 
al-Iskandarānī al-Maliki, d. 611/1214; Hafsi, i, 256), al- 
Arba'ün al-murattaba "alā tabakat al-arba‘in, ed. announced 
in ATA, xl-xli (1989), 15. 

Hanafis (Hafsi, ii, 11-17): Ibn Abi 'l-Wafa? al- 
Kurashi (d. 775/1373), i-v, ed. ‘A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 
19937, see Gilliot in MIDEO, xxii, 191; M. b. U. al- 
Hanaff (d. 959/1551), add. Hafsi, ii, 15, n. 4: ms. Ali 
Emiri 2510; al-Hinnā'i (d. 979/1572), Tabakat al- 
hanafiyya: add. Hafsi, ii, 16, n. 1: Baghdad, Awkaf 929- 
30; al-Ghazzi (A. b. ‘Ak. al-Tamimi, d. 1004/1595), 
al-Tabakat al-saniyya fi taragjim al-hanafiyya, ed. ‘A.M. 
al-Hulw, Cairo 1989? (1970'). 

Mālikīs (Hafsi, ii, 9-11): Yyād b. Mūsā [9.v.], Tartib al- 
madārik, i-vili, ed. M.T. al-Tandji et alii, Rabat 1966 ff. 
(19835, preferable to the edition of A. Bakir Mahmiid, 
i-iii, Beirut 1965-8; Ibn Farhūn, a/-Dibàdj al-mudhahhab, 
i-i, ed. M. al-Ahmadi Abu 'I-Nūr, Cairo 1972; con- 
tinued by Ahmad Baba al-Takrūrī al-Tinbutkti (d. 
1036/1627; Brockelmann, II, 176), Nayl al-ibtihadj, ed. 
‘A. b. ‘Al. al-Harlama, Tripoli (Libya) 1989. 

Shafi‘is (Hafsi, ii, 17-24; introduction to al-‘Abbadi 
by G. Vitestam, K. Tabakat alfukah@ al-shàfi'iyya, Leiden 
1964, 3-5; introduction of Khàn, see below under Ibn 
Kadi Shuhba): Mutawwi'i (U. b. *A., d. ca. 440/1048); 
Abu '1-Tayyib Sahl al-Su*lüki (d. 404/1013-14); Khan, 
10, according to Hādjdjī Khalifa, no. 7900; al-Subkī 
(Tadj al-Din, g.v.): Tabakat al-shafi'iyya al-kubra, i-x, ed. 
al-Tannahi and al-Hulw, Cairo 1964-76; al-Asnawī 
(‘Abd al-Rahim b. al-Hasan, d. 772/1370), Tabakat 
al-shafi'iyya, i-ii, ed. ‘Al. al-Djubürt, Baghdad 1970-1 
(Riyad 1981); Ibn Ķādī Shuhba, Tabakat al-shāfi'iyya, 
iiv, Haydarabad 1978-80, i-iv in 2 vols., ed. HA. 
Khan, Beirut 1987; Ibn Kathir (“Imad al-Din, d. 774/ 
1373), Tabakat al-fukaha’ al-shafityyin, with the Dhayl of 
al-Matari al-'Ubādī (d. 765/1363), i-iii, ed. M.Z.M. 
*Azab, Cairo 1993 (Gilliot, in MIDEO, xxii, no. 192, 
and cor. in MIDEO, xxiii, add. Hafsi, ii, 21: Ibn 
Mulakkin (A. Hafs "U. b. ʻA., d. 804), al-Ikd al- 
mudhahhab ft hamalat [corr. Hafsi: djumlat] ai-madhhab, 
ms. DK 579 tarīkt). 

Hanbalis (Hafsi, ii, 24-6): Ibn al-Mabrid (or Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hādī, d. 909/1503), al-Djawhar al-munaddad ft 
tabakat muta akhkhiri ashàb Ahmad, ed. A.S. al-"Uthaymin, 
Cairo 1987 (Gilliot, in MIDEO, xix, no. 106); al- 
*Ulaymi (Ar. b. M. al-Amri (d. 928/1521), al-Manhadj 
al-ahmad fi tabakat al-imám Ahmad, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, Cairo 1965. 

Mu*tazilis (Hafsi, iii, 175-6, Madelung, 330): M. b. 
Yazdàdh al-Isfahānī (last wrote 3rd/9th century; 
Madelung), K. al-Masabih; Abu '1-H. b. Farzawayh, a 
disciple of Abū "Alī al-Djūbbā'ī, K: al-Mashayikh; ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, Tabakāt al-mu‘tazila (ten classes), with the 
addition of two supplementary classes by al-Hakim al- 
Djishumī, in Fadl al-itizāl wa-tabakat al-mu'tazila, ed. 
F. Sayyid, Tunis 1974; Ibn al-Murtada, Tabakat al- 
mutazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1961. Over- 
all, see Gilliot in MIDEO, xix, no. 56. 

Ash‘aris: Ibn Fūrak, K. Tabakāt al-mutakallimin, prob- 
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ably the oldest (Hafsi, iii, 180; Madelung 334), and 
Kamil al-Din b. Imam al-Kamāliyya (d. 864/1460; 
al-Sakhawi, Daw’, ix, no. 259), Tabakat al-asha'ira are 
not preserved (Hafsi, ii, 26; Madelung, ibid); Ibn 
‘Asakir [9.v.], Tabyīn kadhib al-muflart, divides them into 
five classes. 

Ibādīs (Hafsi, iii, 176): al-Dardjīnī (d. 626/1229 
[g.v.]),. K. al-Mashāyikh fi "I-Maghrib. (Tabakat mashàyikh 
al-ibadiyya), i-ii, Beirut 1974. 

Shi*is and Zaydis (Hafsi, iii, 171-5): al-Barķī (Abū 
Dja‘far, d. 280/893), K. al-Rigjal, ed. Dj. Muhaddith 
Urmawi, Tehran 1964; al-Kashshi [g.v.], K. al-Rigal, 
ed. S.A. al-Husayni, Karbala ca. 1960/Ikhtiyar mafri- 
Jat al-ridjàl (summary by al-Tūsī), ed. H. Mustafawi, 
Mashhad 1970. 

Ascetics and mystics (Hafsi, ii, 27-41): Ibn al- 
Mulakkin, 7abakàt al-awliya’, ed. N. Shariba, Beirut 
1986? (1973); al-Munàwi (‘Abd al-Ra'üf [¢.v.]), al- 
Kawah al-durriyya ft tarādjim al-sáda al-süftyya (al- Tabakat 
al-kubrā, first complete ed.), i-iv, in 2 vols, ed. 
‘A.S. Hamdan, Cairo 1994 (see Gilliot, in MIDEO 
xxiii). 

Physicians and sages (Hafsi, iii, 161-5): Sa'id al- 
Andalusi (d. 462/1070), Tabakat al-umam, add. Hafsi, iii, 
161, ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut 1912; ed. H. Bü ‘Alwan, 
Beirut 1985; M.S. Khan, Oādī Sa'id al-Andalust’s Taba- 
kat al-umam, in Islamic Studies, xxx/4 (1991), 517-40; 
missing from Hafsi are the Suvān al-hikma, wrongly 
atributed to Abū Sulayman al-Sidjistānī [9.v.], and Tatim- 
mat Swan al-hikma of Zahir al-Din al-Bayhaki [9.v.], 
new ed. R. al-‘Adjam, Beirut 1992. 

Others: Maliki (A. Bakr ‘Al. b. M., d. 453/1061; 
Hafsi, iii, 166), K. Riad al-nufüs fi tabakat *ulamā” al- 
Kayrawan wa-Ifrīķiya, i-iii, ed. B. al-Bakküsh, Beirut 
1983; Burayhi (‘Abd al-Wahhāb b. ‘Ar. al-Saksaki, 
d. 904), Tabakàt al-mudjtahidin, ed. Abū "Abd al-Rahmān 
Ibn *Aķīl, in Risālatān li-Ibn Kamal Basha wa-Tāshkub- 
rīzādah, Cairo 1976. 

Bibliography: W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, x, index, 

s.v. Tabagát; P. Auchterlonie, Arabic biographical dic- 

tionaries. A summary guide and bibliography, Durham 

1987; G. Flügel, Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechts- 

gelehrten, in Abh. Akad. Wien, philol.-hist. CL, viii/3 

(1861), 260-358; I. Hafsi, Recherches sur le genre des 

“tabaqat” dans la littérature arabe, in Arabica, xxili-iv 

(1976-7); W. Heffening, Tabakāt, in EI' Suppl.; Ibn 

al-Djawzi, Talkih fuhül ahi al-athar, Cairo 1979; 

Kannawdji, Abģjad al-‘uliim, ii, Damascus 1978, repr. 

Beirut n.d., 362-5; T. Khalidi, Arabic historical thought 

in the classical period, Cambridge 1994; H. Kilpatrick, 

Criteria of classification in the Tabaqat fuhūl al-shu'ara? 

of Muhammad b. Sallam al-Fumahi, in Procs. of the Ninth 

Congress of the UEAI, Leiden 1981, 141-52; O. Loth, 

Ursprung und Bedeutung der Tabaķāt, in ZDMG, xxiii 

(1869), 593-614; W. Madelung, Der Kalam, in 

H. Gātje (ed.), GaP, ii, Wiesbaden 1987, 326-37; 

G. Makdisi, Tabagāt-Biography. Law and orthodoxy in 

classical Islam, in Islamic Studies, xxxii (1993), 371-96; 

W. Margais (tr. and notes), Le Taqríb de en-Nawawi, 

Paris 1902 [= offprint from JA with index]; Ma'rüf 

(B. ‘Awwad), introd. to Dhahabi, Siyar alām al- 

nubala’, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna'üt et al., Beirut 1981-8, 

in i, 7-140 (ed. idem, al-Dhahabi wa-manhaģ; kitābihi 

Tarīkh al-Islam, Cairo 1976); F. Rosenthal, A his- 

tory of Muslim historiography*, Leiden 1968, A.D. al- 

‘Umar, introd. to his ed. of Khalifa b. Khayyat, 

K. al-Tabakàt, Baghdad 1967, *Riyad 1982; Talkih, 

see Ibn al-Djawzi; F. Wüstenfeld, Der Imam el-Scháfr'i, 

seine Schüler, in Abh. G.W. Gött., hist.-phil. CL, xxxvi 

(1889-90), 1-106, xxxvii (1891), pp. VIII + 1-100, 

1-131. (Cr. Guiot) 


TABALA, a town and wadi just within the 
northern boundaries of the ‘Asir emirate of present- 
day Saudi Arabia, situated about 200 km/125 miles 
as the crow flies from the Red Sea coast line and 
less than 100 km/62 miles due west of Bisha (Zaki 
M.A. Farsi, National guide and atlas of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, map 34, G5). 

The town is an ancient one, and is mentioned in 
the literature on the Prophet. Al-Wakidi (ed. Marsden 
Jones, London, 1966, ii, 853-4 and iii, 981) twice 
mentions his raids against Khath‘am in Tabala in 
8/629 and 9/630. It is stated in more than one source 
that the town is on the Yemeni pilgrim route, with 
al-Harbi (K. al-Manāsik wa-amākin turuk al-hadjdi wa- 
ma'ālim al-Djazīra, ed. Hamad al-Djāsir, Riyād 1969, 
644) expressly placing the town between Bīsha and 
Adjrab. The mediaeval geographers describe the town 
as large, with springs and wells which water date- 
palm groves and agricultural lands. Al-Hamdānī (127, 
258) adds that it was the centre of the pre-Islamic 
idol Dhu 'I-Khalasa and that most of its inhabitants 
were from Kuraysh. The story is also told that, when 
he was sent as governor by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yūsuf [g] thought it 
too insignificant a place since it was hidden from his 
route by a hill. Consequently, he turned back and 
never entered the town. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources mentioned 
in the text, see Ibn Khurradadhbih, 134, 188; Idrīsī, 
Opus geographicum . .., ed. E. Cerulli et alii, facs. 2, 
Leiden 1970-84, 146, 151; Yāķūt, Mu'gjam al-buldan, 
ed. Beirut 1979, ii, 9. (G.R. SmīTH) 
AL-TABARANI, Asu 'L-Kasid SULAYMĀN b. Ayyüb 

b. Mutayyir al-Lakhmi, one of the most impor- 
tant traditionists of his age (260-360/873-971). 

He is said to have begun his studies in AadifA at 
the age of 13, with his education spanning his native 
Syria, ‘Irak, the Hidjaz, Yemen and Egypt, and he 
is said to have frequented several thousand masters 
in the course of a rihla fi talab al-'ilm which lasted for 
33 years. Amongst these were Abū Zur‘a al-Dimashķī, 
al-Tabari and al-Nasā'ī [9.v.]. He died at Isfahan, 
where he had lived for sixty years under the aegis of 
the governor Abū "Alī Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Rustum, even though at the end of his life he left it 
because of having held suspect views on Abū Bakr 
and ‘Umar. Amongst his numerous disciples were Abū 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahānī [g.v.] and Ibn Manda. 

He is known above all for three works on hadith: 
al-Mu'djam al-kabir (‘alā asma? al-sahāba], ed. Beirut 1983, 
10 vols., from which he excluded the traditions from 
Abū Hurayra, which he treated in a separate work, 
al-Mu'djam al-awsat [ fihi ahādīth al-afrad wa "lghara^ib], 
classed according to the names of his masters; and 
al-Mu jam al-saghir, which gave a hadith from each of 
his masters. Amongst his numerous other works in the 
same field, one may mention the K al-Du@, K? al- 
Manāstk, K. al-Sunna, K. al-Nawadir, K. Dala’il al-nubuwwa, 
Musnad Shuba, Musnad Sufyan and K. al-Awa^il. He also 
wrote a Tafsir, a Radd ‘ala '-Mutazila and a K. al- 
Salat ‘ala 'l-nabī. There are lists of his extant works 
in Brockelmann, S I, 279, and Sezgin, i, 196-7, as well 
as a complete list of his works in al-Dhahabi, Huffaz, 
iii, 912-17. Ibn Hadjar, Lian al-mizan, iii, 73-5 no. 
275 gives some unfavourable reports on his work as 
a traditionist. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article: Ibn ‘Asakir, 7. Dimashk (not seen); Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 407 no. 274; Dhahabr, 
Siyar alām al-nubala’, xvi, 119-30 no. 86; Safadi, 
Wafi, xv, 244-6 no. 492; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nuģjūm, 
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iv, 59-60; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 30; Hadjdji 

Khalifa, v, 629; Kahhala, Muwallifin, iv, 253, xiii, 

391. (MARIBEL FIERRO) 

AL-TABARI, Ast Dya‘rar MUĶAMMAD B. DJARĪR 
b. Yazīd, polymath, whose expertises included tradi- 
tion and law but who is most famous as the supreme 
universal historian and Kur'àn commenta- 
tor of the first three or four centuries of 
Islam, born in the winter of 224-5/839 at Amul, 
died at Baghdad in 310/923. 

l. Life. 

It should be noted at the outset that al-Tabari’s 
own works, in so far as they have been preserved for 
us, give little hard biographical data, though they 
often give us leads to his teachers and authorities and 
help in the evaluation of his personality and his schol- 
arly attitudes. Several persons who knew him directly 
wrote on his life and works at an early date, though 
none of the works in question has survived in extenso, 
and they are only known from excerpts preserved by 
later authors. Thus the judge Abü Bakr Ahmad b. 
Kamil (d. 350/961) was close to al-Tabari and was 
an early adherent of al-Tabari’s own madhhab, the 
Djarīriyya (see below), whilst Abū Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah al-Farghānī (d. 362/972-3 [g.».]) knew al-Tabarī 
when al-Farghàni was a student, prepared an edition 
of the latter's History and wrote a sila [g.v.] or con- 
tinuation to it which contained a long obituary notice 
of al-Tabari. The Egyptian historian Abū Sa‘id b. 
Yünus al-Sadafi (d. 347/958 [see BN vONus] included 
a section of al-Tabarī in his K. al-Ghurabà? “Book of 
strangers [coming to Egypt]" because al-Tabari visited 
Egypt for study (see below). But there seems to have 
then been an hiatus until al-Kifti (d. 646/1248 
[g.v.]) compiled an enthusiastic biography, al-Tahrir fi 
akhbar Muhammad b. Djarīr. For knowledge of these lost 
works, we rely on the authors' material cited in the 
general biographical works of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
in his Tarīkk Baghdad, and of Ibn ‘Asakir, in his 
Ta’rikh Dimashk (because al-Tabari came to the Syrian 
capital for study; see Annales, Introductio, pp. LXIX ff.), 
and, above all, the literary biographical work of Yāķūt, 
the Jrshad al-arib. 

Al-Tabari stemmed from Amul [9.0.] in Tabaristan, 
where his father Djarir seems to have been a mod- 
erately prosperous landowner. He provided his son 
with a steady income during the early part of his life, 
brought to the latter from Tabaristan to Baghdad by 
the annual Pilgrimage caravan from Khurāsān, and 
when he died (at an unknown date), al-Tabarī inher- 
ited a share of his estate. Whether the family was of 
indigenous stock or descended from Arab colonists in 
Tabaristān is unknown. At all events, al-Tabari's mod- 
est degree of financial family support enabled him to 
travel extensively as a student and then, when he was 
an established scholar, gave him some independence 
from outside pressures and influences and from the 
necessity which poorer scholars experienced of seek- 
ing patronage. 

He was a precocious student who was, as he him- 
self states, a kāfiz or memoriser of the Kur'àn aged 
seven, qualified as an imām or leader of the Muslim 
worship aged eight and studied the Prophetic tradi- 
tions aged nine. It seems well-authenticated that he 
left home aged twelve fi talab al-ilm, and during a 
stay of five years in the metropolis of northern Persia, 
Rayy, he received an intellectual formation which 
gave him solid grounding for his future career. The 
most significant of his teachers there was *Abd Allah 
b. Humayd al-Razi (d. 248/862), who as Ibn Humayd 
figures as an oft-quoted authority in al-Tabarr's History, 


above all, for information going back to Ibn Ishak, 
since Ibn Humayd was an authorised transmitter of 
Ibn Ishak's Kitab al-Maghazi through Salama b. al- 
Fadl (d. after 190/805-6). From Rayy, al-Tabari pro- 
gressed naturally, at the age of less than seventeen, 
to the intellectual centre of the Islamic world, Baghdad, 
according to one story, in the expectation of study- 
ing with Ahmad b. Hanbal (unfulfilled, at it happened, 
since Ibn Hanbal died at that point). After a year in 
Baghdad, he seems to have left for southern ‘Irak (by 
242/856-7) to study with the leading scholars of Wasit, 
Basra and Küfa, whom he was afterwards to cite in 
his own works, such as Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Alā 
al-San‘ani (d. 255/869) and Muhammad b. Bashshar, 
called Bundar (d. 252/866, see Sezgin, i, 113-24) in 
Basra, and Abū Kurayb Muhammad b. al-/Ala? (d. 
247 or 248/861-2) in Küfa. He probably returned to 
Baghdad after less than two years away and spent 
eight further years there, including a spell as tutor to 
one of the sons of the caliph al-Mutawakkil’s vizier 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Khāķān [see IBN KHAKAN. 
2], hence at some point between 244/858-9 and 
248/862. 

He then embarked on his major educational and re- 
search journey, this time to Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
His precise itinerary is unknown, but he was certainly 
in Beirut and the considerable number of scholars 
from or connected with such towns as Hims (a par- 
ticularly important centre, with its own special tradi- 
tion of hadith transmission), al-Ramla and ‘Askalan 
probably points to stays in those places and an inter- 
change of views and information with the local schol- 
ars. Al-Tabari’s entry into Egypt seems to be fixable 
with some certainty as the year 253/867; he made a 
side-trip to the Syrian lands and then came back to 
Egypt, possibly in 256/870, though this is much less 
sure than the first date. In Egypt he met the lead- 
ing Egyptian muhaddith and authority on the kira@’at 
Yünus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la (d. 264/877, see Sezgin, i, 38), 
and profited especially from contacts with the leading 
authorities there on Mālikism and Shāfi'ism, includ- 
ing with the Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam [¢.v.] family, which 
had been especially close to the Imam Muhammad 
al-Shāfi'ī and whose head was the eminent scholar 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam. 

Al-Tabari returned from Egypt to Baghdad around 
the year 256/870. He may at some point have made 
the Pilgrimage but cannot have made a prolonged stay 
there for study, since Hidjāzī scholars do not seem 
to figure amongst his teachers. His return to Baghdad 
marked the end of his student Wanderjahre, and he 
now settled down for the remaining fifty years of his 
life in order to devote himself to teaching and author- 
ship, producing an amount of high-quality scholarship 
such as to evoke the admiration, in an age of pro- 
lific authors anyway, of both contemporaries and sub- 
sequent generations. During this half-century, he merely 
made two journeys to his native Tabaristàn, the sec- 
ond in 289-90/902-3. See, in general, for al-Tabari's 
years of learning and study, with lists of his teachers, 
Cl. Gilliot, La formation intellectuelle de Tabari, in JA, 
cclxxvi (1988), 203-44, and idem, Exégése, langue et thé- 
ologie en Islam. L’exégese coranique de Tabari (m. 311/923), 
Paris 1990, ch. I, 19-37 (adds additional references to 
the preceding article). 

He was now able to follow a career in a multi- 
plicity of branches of knowledge. This was to embrace 
not only history, Kur'àn exegesis, hadith and fikh, but 
he also possibly wrote in the field of ethics and had 
an educated person's interest in Arabic poetry. His 
comfortable, if not luxurious, financial and economic 
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circumstances enabled him to follow an even tenor 
of life in which he seems to have eaten temperately, 
dressed modestly and generally to have avoided excess 
in all things. Anecdotal evidence suggests that he never 
accepted any official employment (such as that of kad? 
or judge, for which he would have been supremely 
well-equipped), although his post as tutor to the son 
of a vizier would doubtless have given him the entrée 
to such a career had he wished for it. These stories 
also stress his high moral standards and his great pro- 
bity, with a reluctance to accept in return for ser- 
vices costly gifts which he did not feel he had earned 
or for which he could not give equally valuable pre- 
sents in return. He did probably add to his income 
from teaching a wide circle of students, one increas- 
ingly attracted by his fame, although he does not 
seem energetically to have sought after such sources 
of income; and he may perhaps have received fees 
for legal advice and opinions, one apparent instance 
being for services rendered to the caliph al-Muktafī 
[g.v.]. It does not appear that he ever married, but 
was wed to his scholarship; his continuator and biogra- 
pher, the Andalusian Maslama b. al-Kasim al-Kurtubi 
(d. 353/964) says that he lived as an hasiir, one lead- 
ing a celibate life. On the sketchy evidence of one 
story, he may conceivably have had a son by a slave 
mother; his having a kunya, Abū Dja'far, does not of 
course imply in any way that he was a biological 
father. No progeny of his is mentioned, as one would 
certainly expect of a man of his celebrity, and all 
the evidence points to the fact that al-Tabari never 
married. 

In Baghdad, he apparently installed himself on the 
eastern side of the city, in al-Shammāsiyya, certainly 
in this quarter by the year 290/903, and lived there 
till he died, aged about 85 lunar years, on Monday, 
27 Shawwal 310/17 February 923. He was buried in 
his house on the next day, much eulogised by the schol- 
ars of his day; one of these encomia, by al-Tabari's 
acquaintance the philologist Ibn Durayd [q.v.}, is pre- 
served in its entirety. 

The Baghdàd years were filled with his various 
scholarly activities which, as noted above, embraced 
not only the traditional *Arab" sciences in which he 
excelled and with which he was primarily concerned, 
but also the "foreign" science of medicine; he pos- 
sessed a copy of the medical encyclopaedia, the Firdaws 
al-hikma, of his older contemporary and compatriot 
‘Alt b. Rabban al-Tabarī (d. in the 850s or early 
860s? [g.v.]), and occasionally prescribed medical treat- 
ment for friends and students. All his surviving works 
indicate that he had a reverence for scholarship and 
wished to present what must have already become, 
over the course of some two-and-a-half centuries, a 
formidable body of knowledge in such fields as fikh, 
tafsir, hadith and akhbar in as concise and accurate a 
manner as possible. An anecdote says that he origi- 
nally intended his History and his Commentary to be 
much lengthier and more detailed, but cut them down 
to more manageable proportions for his students and 
later scholars; the tale is very probably apocryphal, 
but indicates al-Tabari’s concern for conveying essen- 
tials in a form which could be used by the follow- 
ing generations. 

In his approach to scholarship, most notable is his 
emphasis on igitihād [g.».] or independent exercise of 
judgement. After quoting his sources—in his major 
works, he depended essentially on existing written 
works and reports—he gives what he considers to be 
the most acceptable view. His own dogmatic beliefs 
appear to have been basically within the framework 


of “orthodox” Islam as conceived, e.g. in the envi- 
ronment of Ibn Hanbal just before al-Tabari’s time 
and that of al-Ash'ari after him. This is clear from 
his extant dogmatic writings such as the Sarih al-sunna 
and the partly-preserved Tabsīr ulī ‘l-nuha wa-ma‘alim 
al-huda (see below, section 3., nos. v, vi) and he fur- 
ther appears as a firm opponent of all *heretical inno- 
vations” (buda?) [see Bm‘a]. On the question of the 
imamate or headship and leadership of the Muslim 
community, the most hotly-disputed dogmatic ques- 
tion of his time, when Shi‘ism was becoming a force 
not only in peripheral areas like the Caspian provinces 
and Yemen but also in the heartland of the caliphate 
itself, he was a resolute defender of the pre-eminence 
of all four of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, venerating 
Abū Bakr and ‘Umar and defending the rights of ‘Alt 
equally. Nevertheless, since accusations of Shi*i sym- 
pathies, however ill-founded, were a standard weapon 
at this time against opponents, al-Tabari seems to 
have found himself accused of such sympathies by his 
Hanbali opponents, who were to stir up the Baghdad 
mob against al-Tabari on more than one occasion. 
Yet despite his origins from Tabaristan—which had 
not, in any case, become in the early 3rd/9th cen- 
tury so closely identified with Zaydi Shī'ism as it was 
later to become—there is no evidence whatever of 
any inclination by al-Tabari towards Shi‘ism beyond 
the admiration for ‘Ali as a person which was often 
found in the staunchest of Sunnis. In fikh, al-Tabarī 
was at first a Shāfi'ī, but as his views developed into 
a distinct and selfsustaining corpus of law, he and 
his followers came to constitute themselves as a sep- 
arate madhhab, that of the Djaririyya (named after his 
father, a not uncommon feature of the nomenclature 
of sects and schools, cf. the Kharidjite ‘Adjarida and 
Azāriķa [g.vv.]). In al-Tabarī's later years, his students 
were considered as adherents of the Djaririyya, and 
the school's ranks included several leading scholars of 
the age; but its principles do not seem to have been 
distinctive enough from Shafi‘ism to have ensured its 
future growth and development after al-Tabari's death, 
especially since the intellectual environment was one 
in which the three well-established Sunni madhahib of 
the Malikiyya, Hanafiyya and Shāfi'iyya were by now 
firmly entrenched and competing for supremacy in 
various regions of the Islamic world. 

Al-Tabarī had debates and altercations with Abū 
Bakr Muhammad b. Dawid, son of the founder of 
the Zāhirī law school with whom al-Tabarī had in 
fact studied [see DĀWŪD B. "ALĪ B. KHALAF], but these 
took place on the level of courtesy and mutual respect. 
His conflicts with the belligerent and uncompromis- 
ing Hanbalis were, on the other hand, acerbic and 
may well have had a disturbing and unsettling effect 
on al-Tabari's life. Hanbalism was at this time strug- 
gling to carve a niche for itself alongside the exist- 
ing three main madháhib and its advocates were 
pugnacious and often unscrupulous, being ready to 
whip up the mindless Baghdad mob. Al-Tabari him- 
self had originally been drawn to study at Baghdad 
by the presence there of Ahmad b. Hanbal (see above), 
and he always regarded him with great respect; he 
and Ibn Hanbal’s youngest son ‘Abd Allah, the trans- 
mitter of his father’s teaching, had many common 
teachers. The break with the Hanbalis seems to have 
occurred over al-Tabari’s legal work, the Jkhtilāf 
al-fukahā” (see below, section 3. no. iii) in which al- 
Tabari totally disregarded Ibn Hanbal as being es- 
sentially a hadith scholar and not a jurist. This was 
a perfectly valid and sustainable judgement, but it 
enraged the touchy Hanbalis. The ensuing dispute— 
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only known to us in the form of conflicting reports 
from both sides—involved such rallying-points for the 
Hanbalis as the interpretation of Kur'an, XVII, 81/79, 
with its mention of the “praiseworthy position” (makam™ 
mahmiid™) promised to the Prophet: did this mean, as 
a tradition from the Successor Mudjahid b. Djabr 
[g.v.] stated, that Muhammad would be seated with 
God on the divine throne, as the Hanbalis asserted? 
Al-Tabari discussed the interpretation of the phrase 
at great length in his Commentary (ed. Būlāk, x, 97- 
100, partial tr. Rosenthal, in The History of al-Tabari, 
i, General introduction and from the Creation to the Flood, 
Albany, N.Y. 1989, 149-51), and in a circumspect and 
reasoned manner, but—perhaps aroused by Hanbali 
intransigence and misinterpretation—is said publicly 
to have denied the credibility of Mudjahid’s tradition, 
and this led to Hanbalis stoning his house in a riot 
which had to be put down by the Baghdad shurta. 
The Hanbalis may have been behind occasional dif- 
ficulties which al-Tabarī had in delivering his lectures 
and may have deterred students from coming to him 
from outside Baghdad. Violence around al-Tabari’s 
house is reported at the time of his death, again 
involving the controversial makém” mahmüd" formula, 
although the reports of Hanbali hostility at the time 
of his funeral may be exaggerated; if al-Tabari’s funeral 
was a quiet one, attended by few people, it was prob- 
ably because al-Tabari had thus requested it. 

2. Al-Tabari’s methodology. 

This topic has already been broached in regard to 
al-Tabari’s emphasis on iģjtikād after a thorough con- 
sideration of his sources, these being essentially writ- 
ten ones. The great virtues of his History and Commentary 
are that they form the most extensive of extant early 
works of Islamic scholarship and that they preserve 
for us the greatest array of citations from lost sources. 
They thus furnish modern scholarship with the rich- 
est and most detailed sources for the political history 
of the early caliphate, above all for the history of the 
eastern and central lands of the Dar al-Islàm during 
the first centuries of the Hidjra, and also for the early 
stages of the development and subsequent variety and 
vitality of Islam as a religious institution and corpus 
of legal knowledge and practice. 

In the building-up of these two great syntheses of 
knowledge, al-Tabari relied, as by this time had be- 
come possible, on a wide spectrum of written sources 
which were available to him. When he introduced 
sources by such formulae as haddathanà, akhbaranà or 
kataba, this meant that he had the iģjāza [g.v.] for the 
book from which the passage in question was quoted, 
whilst when he relied on older books for which he had 
no firm transmission tradition on which he could rely, 
he used words like kala, dhakara, rawā, huddithtu, etc. 
Hence al-Tabari's works are above all compilations 
of material written down during the two centuries 
from ca. 50/670 to ca. 250/864, and he did not in 
general use the works of his contemporaries. In his 
Commentary, when he does not trace traditions back to 
the Prophet, this means that al-Tabari's sources were 
books which enshrined the interpretations or exegesis 
of their authors or their contemporaries. 

We must not suppose that al-Tabari worked single- 
mindedly on a particular work, completed it and then 
went on to a fresh project. It is likely that all his 
major works first took shape as dictated lectures (see, 
concerning this technique, MUsTAMLI) and developed 
and grew over lengthy periods of his life, especially 
when the subject-matter concerned allowed of its 
treatment in self-contained, component sections. This 
meant that a work might reach its final form on a 


certain date but parts of it might well have been in 
circulation at earlier times. This accounts for the facts 
that the same work appears under different titles, or 
that what seem to be works with separate titles are 
in fact component parts of greater works. But in any 
case, al-Tabari rarely gives formal titles when he him- 
self cites his works, but rather, he refers to them by 
their subject-matter; formal titles may never have 
existed for some (or the majority) of them. All these 
uncertainties make it difficult to arrange his works 
chronologically, although there is a certain amount of 
evidence, internal and external, regarding their times 
of composition and their issue in final, complete copies. 

3. Works. 

Only al-Tabari’s major works are mentioned here. 
A complete listing of titles as mentioned in the sources, 
including those which seem to denote parts of larger 
works only or which appear to be wrongly attributed 
to al-Tabart, is given by Rosenthal, in his General intro- 
duction, 81-134, with a classification by subject and an 
attempt at placing the works in chronological order, 
is given in his Appx. B at 152-4. Likewise valuable 
is Gilliot, Les euvres de Tabarī, in MIDEO, xix (1989), 
49-90 (Gilliot must have been writing contemporane- 
ously with Rosenthal), concentrating with great detail 
on al-Tabari's works in the field of the legal sciences; 
Gilliot points out (49-50) how great a confusion there 
exists regarding the number, titles and contents of 
al-Tabari’s works as listed in the sources, in large 
measure due to the fact that kitāb is used both for 
complete works and also for chapter titles only. Ch. II 
of his Exégése, langue et théologie en Islam (39-68) modifies 
his MIDEO article in some points. Of older listings, 
see Brockelmann, P, 148-9, S I, 217-18, and Sezgin, 
i, 326-8. 

i The Histor, usually simply referred to as such 
because of its fame; its most authentic title, as given 
by al-Tabari himself in the colophon of one of the 
manuscripts, would appear to be Mukhtasar ta’rikh al- 
rusul wa "l-mulük wa ‘l-khulafa’?, but others are found. 
The use of the term mukhtasar “short version, epitome” 
apparently reflected the author's own modesty and 
may also have reflected the report that the fuller, origi- 
nal version was ten times as long as the extant version, 
which itself fills twelve-and-a-half volumes in the 
printed Leiden edition made by the team of editors 
brought together by M.J. de Goeje in the later 19th 
century (Annales quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed ibn 
Djarir at-Tabari, 1879-1901, 15 vols. including Introduc- 
tio, Glossarium, Addenda et corrigenda, Indices, etc.). 

In form it is a universal history, dealing firstly with 
the Creation, the Old Testament patriarchs and pro- 
phets, the rulers of ancient Israel and of the ancient 
Persians, and the culmination of the prophets before 
Muhammad, Jesus, before arriving at the history of 
the Persian Sāsānids. Then, after the account of the 
career of the Prophet Muhammad, the History is 
arranged annalistically, with very great detail on the 
conquests period, the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, ups 
to the date 22 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 902/6 July 915. Al- 
Tabarī's sources included an Arabic version of the 
Persian Kh"atāy-nāmag or “Book of Kings” for pre- 
Islamic Persian history and an array of akkbāriyyūn for 
early Islamic history, such as al-Zuhri, Abū Mikhnaf, 
al-Madā'inī, Sayf b. ‘Umar, Nasr b. Muzahim, ‘Umar 
b. Shabba, Ibn Ishak, Ibn Sa‘d, al-Wakidi, Ibn Abi 
Tahir Tayfūr [9.vv.], etc. (Sezgin, i, 324 n. 1, mentions 
a study published as articles from 1950 to 1961 by 
the ‘Iraki scholar Djawād "Alī, on al-Tabarī's sources, 
Mawārid Tarīkh al-Tabari). Al-Tabarī gave parallel ac- 
counts from all these last authorities of earlier Islamic 
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times, rather than attempting to furnish a conflated, 
connected story of historical events, even when the 
parallel accounts could not easily be harmonised or 
were even contradictory. His aim was, rather, to pre- 
sent the evidence for the course of the early Islamic 
history of the lands between Egypt and the far east- 
ern fringes of the Iranian world so that others could 
evaluate it in a more critical fashion should they so 
wish. Hence a later historian like Ibn al-Athir was to 
use the History very extensively, in general simplifying 
it, endeavouring to harmonise disparate accounts and 
trying to supply gaps from other sources. It was, in- 
deed, through intermediaries like Ibn al-Athir that 
subsequent historians continued indirectly to use the 
History, at a time when complete manuscripts of the 
original were less and less copied and were becom- 
ing harder to find: Ibn Khaldün at first copied the 
famous wasiyya or charge of Tahir Dhu 'I-Yamīnayn 
to his son ‘Abd Allah from Ibn al-Athir, and was 
only later able to collate this with the original text 
of al-Tabari (actually itself stemming from Ibn Abr 
Tahir Tayfür) (see Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 139 
n. 751). The specific relationship between al-Tabari's 
History and Ibn al-Athir’s Kamil was examined by 
C. Brockelmann in his dissertation Das Verhältnis von 
Ibn al-Atirs Kamil fit-ta’rih zu Tabarīs Akbar er-rusul wal 
mulük (Strassburg 1890). 

The work's fame speedily led to continuations by 
other Arabic scholars, such as the Sila of the Anda- 
lusian scholar *Arib b. Sa‘d al-Kurtubi; the Mudhayyil 
or Sila of al-Tabari’s pupil Abū Muhammad ‘Al al- 
Farghani, who had his master’s idjàza to transmit the 
History; the Takmila of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Hamadhānī; continuations by Hilal b. al-Muhassin 
al-Sabi? and his son Ghars al-Ni'ma; etc. A Persian 
adaptation was made in 352/963 by the Sāmānid 
vizier Abū ‘Alt Muhammad al-Bal‘ami [see BAL‘aMT] 
which epitomised the original but added a certain 
amount of new matter, making it to some extent an 
additional historical source besides being of philo- 
logical interest for students of early New Persian (see 
G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane, Paris 1963, 38-41; E.L. Daniel, Manuscripts 
and editions of Bal'ami^s Tarjamah-i tarikh-i Tabari, in 
JRAS [1990], 282-308), with further Arabic and 
Turkish translations made from this last. See Sezgin, 
i, 327, and sma, at vol. IX, 604b; and for knowl- 
edge of the History in the West, and previous trans- 
lations of parts of it before the appearance of the 
English translation under the general editorship of 
Ehsan Yarshater (The History of al-Tabarī, an annotated 
translation, Albany N.Y. 1985-, to be completed in 38 
vols.), see Rosenthal, General introduction, 135-47. See 
also on the History, D.S. Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic 
historians, Calcutta 1930, 110-12; Rosenthal, A history 
of Muslim historiography’, Leiden 1968, index. 

ii. The Commentary, the official title of which, Diami* 
al-bayàn ‘an ta'wil al-Kurān, is mentioned in the History 
but was never apparently much in general use, the 
work being simply known as the Tafsir par excellence. 
Al-Tabari worked on this, too, over many years, and 
it was not ready for dissemination till some date 
between 283/896 and 290/903. It was immediately 
regarded very highly, and probably considered as al- 
Tabari's outstanding achievement, even more so than 
his works on law and tradition; it has retained its 
importance for scholars till the present day. The 
Jacobite Christian philosopher and theologian Yahya 
b. ‘Adi (d. 363/974 [g.».]) reportedly copied it twice 
for sale to provincial rulers. Also like the History, it 
is said to have been longer than its present very 


extended form; an authority cited in Yaküt's Irshad 
says that he saw a manuscript of it in Baghdad of 
4,000 folios, although this does not seem to be extra- 
ordinarily longer than the 3,000 and more closely- 
printed pages of the text which we have. 

In his work, al-Tabarī in general treated the Kur’anic 
verses from a grammatical and lexicographical stand- 
point, but also made dogmatic theological and legal 
deductions from the Kur'àn text. After the commen- 
tary of Muķātil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767 [g.»]) al- 
Tabari’s is the first major commentary to have 
survived—perhaps one should say that it is the first 
major running commentary tout court to have sur- 
vived—other ones antedating al-Tabari, such as those 
of al-Hasan al-Basri [g.v.], having to be reconstructed 
or such as those of Mudjahid b. Djabr and ‘Abd al- 
Razzàk b. Hammam al-Himyari al-San'ani (d. 211/827 
[¢.v.]) having survived only fragmentarily in late, pos- 
sibly reconstituted manuscripts. Al-Tabarī took over 
al-Himyari’s commentary in its entirety for his own 
work. H. Horst, in his Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar 
at- Tabaris, in ZDMG, ciii (1953), 290-307, surmised that 
al-Tabari in fact used several, complete, older com- 
mentaries now lost. 

The Commentary’s great value and its popularity en- 
sured that supercommentaries upon it and epitomes 
early appeared, with an abridgement speedily made 
by the Baghdādī scholar of Turkish origin, Ibn al- 
Ikhshid (d. 326/938, cf. Sezgin, i, 624, and D. Gimaret, 
Elr art. Ebn al-Ekšīd). A Persian translation was com- 
missioned by the Sāmānid amir Mansur I b. Nah I 
(d. 365/976) and made by a group of scholars in 
Transoxania; this translation, or rather, adaptation, 
has survived in far fewer copies than al-Bal'ami's 
Tardjama-yi Tarīkh-i Tabari, but these manuscripts are 
old and the text likewise of great philological inter- 
est (see Lazard, op. cit, 41-5) A French abridged 
translation and an English translation have recently 
started to appear (see Rosenthal, Introduction, 111), 
though it may be doubted whether any modern trans- 
lation can convey the subtlety of al-Tabari’s thought 
and scholarship except in a very circuitous and prolix 
fashion. See further, TAFsir, and the extensive works 
on early Kur'àn exegesis by Gilliot, including his Textes 
anciens édités en Egypte, in MIDEO, xix (1989) to xxii 
(1996), Les débuts de l'exégise coranique, in RMMM, lviii 
(1990), 82-100, Exégése, langue et théologie en Islam, and 
Mythe, récit, histoire du salut dans le commentaire coranique 
de Tabari, in JA, cclxxxii (1994), 235-68. The Com- 
mentary was first printed in 30 vols. at Cairo, 1321/ 
1903, with a further edition (considered the better of 
these two) in 1323/1905, and more recently edited 
by Mahmüd Muhammad Shakir and A.M. Shakir, 
16 vols. Cairo 1954-68, incomplete (up to süra XIV, 
27); the best, complete edition is now that of A.S. 
‘Ali, Mustafa al-Sakka et alii, Cairo 1954-7, repr. Beirut 
with indices, 30 vols. 

ii. The /khtlaf al-fukahā”, partially preserved, seems 
to have had the full title Zkhtilāf ‘ulama’ al-amsar fi 
ahkam sharā't* al-Islam. In this work on the differences 
between the approaches and doctrines of the “ortho- 
dox" great jurists of early Islam, al-Tabari, accord- 
ing to Yaküt, presented the legal scholarship of Malik 
b. Anas, al-Awzà'i, Sufyan al-Thawrī, al-Shafi‘i, Abū 
Hanīfa, Abū Yusuf, Muhammad al-Shaybani and (?) 
Abü Thawr Ibrahim al-Kalbi, but excluded any rep- 
resentation of the Mu'tazila (and, as noted above, in 
section l., he excluded Ibn Hanbal as not primarily 
a fakih. Yaküt also reports that the original ran to 
about 3,000 folios. The Cairo fragment was edited 
by F. Kern, Cairo 1902, and the Cairo one by 
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J. Schacht; Das Konstantinopler Fragment des Kitab ihtilāf 
al-fugah@’, Leiden 1933. See Rosenthal, General intro- 
duction, 103-5; Gilliot, Les euvres de Tabari, 52-6. 

iv. Tahdhib al-āthār [wa-tafsil maānī al-thabit ‘an Rasul 
Allah min al-akhbar| was al-Tabari's most ambitious 
work on traditions, arranged according to the latest 
transmitter of the hadiths and also according to the 
Prophet's Companions, but apparently never completed. 
It is more than a mere collection of traditions like 
Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, but examines exhaustively the 
philological and legal implications of each tradition, 
discussing its meaning and characteristics (e.g. whether 
it has any “lal or weaknesses) as well as its significance 
for religious practice; its contents thus amount to mon- 
graphs on a number of topics. Only fragments are 
preserved, including those in which al-Tabari took 
material from the Musnads of traditions going back to 
the Companions ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, *Ali and ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas [see MusNAD, at vol. VII, 706 a, 
middle]. What remains of the Musnads going back 
to the second and third of these three authorities 
has been published by Mahmüd Muhammad Shakir, 
3 vols. Beirut n.d., introd. dated 1982. See Rosenthal, 
op. cit., 128-30; Gilliot, op. cit, 68-70; idem, Le traite- 
ment du hadit dans le Tahdib al-atar de Tabari, in 
Arabica, xli (1994), 309-51. 

v. Tabsir uli *Lnuhā wa-ma'ālim al-huda, partly pre- 
served and still in manuscript, is a statement of the 
principles of the faith (usūl al-din) written at the re- 
quest of the scholars of his home town of Amul. See 
Rosenthal, op. cit, 126-8. 

vi. Sarīh al-sunna, a brief profession of faith or creed 
('akida), preserved, and published with a French trans- 
lation by D. Sourdel, Une profession de foi de Phistorien 
al-Tabarī, in REI, xxxvi (1968), 177-99. See Rosenthal, 
op. cit., 125-6. 

vii. al-Fasl bayn al-kira’a, preserved but unpublished, 
on Kur'nic readings, also mentioned under the title 
al-Djāmi* fi "-kira'át; this last was conceivably, but im- 
probably, a separate work. Yāķūt quotes Abū ‘Ali al- 
Hasan al-Ahwazi (d. 446/1054-5) that the latter had 
seen a copy of it in 18 volumes, admittedly in a large 
script. See Rosenthal, op. cit., 95-7; Gilliot, op. cit., 73. 

viii. Dhayl al-mudhayyal, only surviving in a brief 
selection (muntakhab), was a supplement to al-Tabari's 
History, with historical information on the religious 
scholars needed in connection with the Histor. The 
surviving text was appended to the Leiden edition of 
the History at iii, 2295-2561. The whole work would 
appear to be that often mentioned by the literary 
biographers, etc., as the Ta’rikh al-Ridjal, i.e. of reli- 
gious scholars. See Rosenthal, of. cit., 89-90; Gilliot, 
op. cit, 72. 

Numerous other, substantially lost works are men- 
tioned both within al-Tabari's own works or in later 
literature, including a Latif al-kawl fi shara’i‘ al-Islām 
(many variants of this title), a "slim" work on the laws 
and principles of the Islamic faith; separate works on 
the fadā' or merits of the first four caliphs and of 
the Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas, on which al-Tabarī seems 
at times to have lectured and for which he gathered 
material, without living long enough to put this into 
a single, compendious work; on the interpretation of 
dreams, Ybārat al-n£yà; a refutation of the founder of 
the Zāhiriyya, Dawüd b. "Alī, al-Radd ‘ala dhi ’l-asfar; 
a refutation of some of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s view 
on Malik, originating during his stay in Egypt; etc. 
There were also various works which were probably 
falsely attributed to al-Tabarī, including, e.g., al-Radd 
‘ala 't-Hurkūstyya, cf. on this last work, Rosenthal, 
op. cit., 123-4 (accepting the possibility that it was by 


al-Tabari) and Gilliot, of. cit, 24-6 (sceptical of the 
attribution). 
Bibliography: For earlier works, see the Bibi. to 

R. Paret’s El' art. The more recent bibl. is given 

by Rosenthal—combined with that for his tr. of 

the first 201 pp. of the Histery—in his General intro- 
duction ..., 373-8, and Gilliot has a very detailed 
bibliography appended to his Exégése, langue et théo- 
logie en Islam. References are also given within the 
body of the present article, which is based substan- 
tially on Rosenthal's exhaustive General introduction. 

Finally, one should note, of most recently-appeared 

works, Gilliot, Tabarī et les chrétiens taglibites, in Univer- 

sité Saint-Joseph, Faculté des Lettres et des Sciences 

Humaines, Annales du Département des Lettres Arabes, 

vi/B (1991-2) [1996] (= In memoriam Professeur Jean 

Maurice Fiey, o.p., 1914-1995), 145-59 (al-Tabari held 

that the People of the Book should be expelled 

from the whole of the Dar al-Islam when they were 
no longer of use to the Muslim community); and 
idem, Al-Tabari and “The history of salvation”, in 

H. Kennedy (ed. Procs. of the conference on the life 

and works of Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, St. Andrews 

30 August-2 September 1995, forthcoming. 

F (C.E. BoswonTH) 

AL-TABARI, al-Kadi al-Imam Asv *L-TavvīB TAHIR 
B. ‘Asp ALLAH b. ‘Umar b. Tahir, principal au- 
thority of his time in the ‘Iraki branch of 
Shāfi'ism [see sHārrīvva], born at Amul in Taba- 
ristān in 348/959-60, died in Baghdad in Rabi‘ I 
450/May 1058. 

At fourteen years of age, Abu "l-Tayyib al-Tabarī 
began his legal training under the tutelage of Abü 
«Alī al-Zadjdjadji, who had been a pupil of Ibn al- 
Kass, in his turn a disciple of the great Ibn Suraydj 
[4.v.]. Al-Tabarī completed his education with various 
Shàfi'1 masters, primarily Abu "l-Hasan al-Masardjisr 
but also Abū Ishak al-Isfara’ini, who taught him the- 
ology and usūl al-fikh, and Abū Hamid al-Isfara’ini, 
in Djurdjān, Nīsābūr and Baghdad, where he estab- 
lished himself definitively. 

"The Judge” (al-Kadi), as he was called by ‘Irakt 
Shafi‘is, pursued parallel careers as an educator and 
a judge. He apparently composed a considerable body 
of work in various branches of legal sciences but only 
a fragment of one of his texts, al-Ta'lēka (it is either 
a commentary which he wrote on the Mukhtasar of 
al-Muzani or his commentary on the ferū* of Ibn al- 
Haddad), has survived to this day in manuscript form 
(Istanbul, Ahmet III, no. 850, see G. Makdisi, Jon 
'Agil, Damascus 1963, 204). In fact, as is indicated 
by the manner in which al-Tabari is introduced by 
al-Nawawi (the master of the author of the Muhadh- 
dhab": Tahdhib al-asmā” wa "l-lughat, Beirut n.d., ii, 247), 
his renown was rapidly eclipsed by that of his more 
famous disciple, Abū Ishak al-Shirazi [9.v.], who 
devoted to him one of the most laudatory notices in 
his Tabakāt al-fukaha’, describing him as “the greatest 
mudjtakid" whom he had ever encountered (Beirut n.d., 
135). Only the tides of his other works have been 
preserved (besides the two above-mentioned works: 
al-Mudjarrad, al-Minhàd; fi 'l-khilāfiyyāt and Tabakat al- 
shafiyya, Beirut 1988, 210-11). Al-Tabarī conducted 
his lectures in a masdjid in the Bab al-Maratib quar- 
ter of Baghdad, attracting large numbers of students. 
Among his disciples or pupils who are still renowned, 
are included the Shāfi'ī historian and traditionist al- 
Khatib al-Baghdādī and the Hanbali Ibn ‘Akil [g.zo.]. 

An important personality of Baghdad (madīnat al- 
salam), and already well advanced in age, al-Tabarī was 
appointed to the post of judge (kādī) of the Karkh 
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quarter at the time of the death, in 436/1045, of his 
predecessor in this function, the Hanafi al-Saymari. 
Abandoning teaching, al-Tabari remained Kad? of al- 
Karkh until his death. According to al-Shirazi, although 
a centenarian “his reason was not disturbed nor his 
understanding impaired". His funeral was conducted 
on a lavish scale in the mosque of al-Mansür and he 
was interred in the cemetery of Bàb al-Harb. 
Bibliography: In the corpus of Shāfi'ī biogra- 
phical literature, it is invariably the notice devoted 
to al-Tabarī by al-Shīrāzī (see above) which is re- 
produced as such, usually without any addition. 

The notice devoted to him by al-Subkī (Tabakat 

al-shāffiyya al-kubrā, Cairo n.d., v, 12-50) is consid- 

erably longer because it is augmented by, firstly, 
lengthy quotations from poems of al-Tabari; sec- 
ondly, the text of the controversies in which he was 
opposed by the Hanafis (Abu "l-Hasan al-Tālikānī, 
who was kddi of Balkh, and Abu ’l-Husayn al- 

Kudüri); and thirdly, a brief account of the special 

features of the master's legal thinking. 

- (E. CHAUMONT) 

AL-TABARI, AHMAD B. ‘Asp ALLAH b. Muhammad 
b. Abr Bakr Muhibb al-Din Abū Dja‘far and Abu 'l- 
‘Abbas, Shafi‘? traditionist and jurist, b. 27 
Djumada II 615/20 September 1218, d. 2 Djumada 
II 694/19 April 1295. 

Considered as the greatest scholar of his century 
in the Hidjaz, he was born into a family who had 
recently settled in Mecca and who were destined to 
become one of the most important duyitat. His great- 
grandfather, Abū Bakr, had emigrated from Tabaristān 
to the Holy City in the seventies of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury. There he married and had seven sons and one 
daughter. From the second generation onwards the 
family became well established, with several of his sons 
already occupying prestigious positions (Khatib, kadi 
and imam of the makam Ibrahim |q.».]; in fact, this last 
position became the almost exclusive privilege of this 
family until the 18th century). 

Al-Tabarī was educated essentially at Mecca. Sources 
do not take into account any rikla ft talab al-ilm. His 
principal teachers were the Hanbalī traditionist Ibn al- 
Mukayyar (545-643/1151-1246, al-Fāsī, Dhayl al-takyid, 
ii, 189-90), Ibn Abr Harami (d. 645/1247, Brockel- 
mann, S I, 607), the Maliki scholar Sharaf al-Din al- 
Mursī (569-655/1173-1257, Brockelmann, I, 312; S I, 
546), the Shafi‘ traditionist Ibn al-Djummayzi (559- 
649/1164-1251, al-Safadi, al- Wafi, xxii, 284), the mys- 
tic Bashir b. Hamid al-Tibrīzī (570-646/1174-1248, 
al-Safadi, x, 161-2), and finally ‘Alt b. Abr Bakr al- 
Tabarī (576-640/1180-1242, al-Fāsī, al-Jkd al-thamin, 
vi, 143-4) and Ya'ķūb b. Abi Bakr al-Tabari (592-665/ 
1195-1266, al-Fasi, vii, 473), both uncles of his father. 
He went to Kis [9.v.] to complete his education as a 
legal expert with the Maliki Madjd al-Din al-Kushayri 
(581-667/1185-1268, al-Safadi, xxii, 298-303). 

AlTabarī maintained privileged relations with the 
Rasūlid dynasty of the Yemen. Sultan al-Muzaffar 
(r. 647-94/1250-95) appointed him as teacher in the 
madrasa of al-Mansüriyya, which had been founded by 
his father al-Mansür within the precincts of the Ka‘ba. 
Al-Tabarī travelled repeatedly to the Yemen to impart 
a knowledge of the tradition and of some of his own 
works to the sultan himself and to his children. He 
was the author of about forty works that have largely 
disappeared. The most important of them can be con- 
veniently classified according to their main themes: 
Kuràn, Fikh, Hadith, History, Poetry, Mysticism and 
Miscellaneous. 

a. Kurān 


(1) al-Kabas al-asna fi kashf al-gharib. wa ’l-ma‘na; (2) 
al-Kafi fi ghanb al-Kur’an al-djami‘ bayn al-Uzayzi wa 
‘-bayan; (3) K. Marsūm al-mushaf al-‘uthmani al-madanī; 
(4) a tafsīr. 

b. Fikh 

(5) ‘Awatif al-nusra fī al-tawaf wa ’l-‘umra, a fatwa on 
the preferences available for the circumambulation or 
the minor pilgrimage (unicum at Princeton, no. 2275); 
(6) Lstiksā” al-bayān fi masala Shadhirwan, fatwa on the 
Shādhirwān of the Ka‘ba; (7) a madjmü' fi *L-khiaf in 
the style of the ancients; (8) a summary (a/-Maslak al- 
nabih fi talkhis al-Tanbih} and a commentary on the 
Tanbih by al-Shirazi. 

c. Hadith 

(9) Ghayat al-ihkam fī ahādīth al-ahkim, a collection 
of precepts drawn from the canonic corpus or other- 
wise in six volumes (the work is preserved in its 
entirety in manuscript); (10) al-Tabarī produced two 
abridged versions of this: al-Akkam al-wustà and al- 
Ahkam al-sughra; (11) al-Kīrā li-kāsid umm al-kura, a text 
on the rites of pilgrimage (ed. M. al-Sakka, Cairo 
1367/1948); (12) Safwat al-kira fi sifat hidjdjat al-Mustafa, 
partly abridged from al-Kira (ed. R.M. Ridwān, Cairo 
1354/1935); (13) K: Gharib Djāmi* al-usül, commentary 
on the rara of Djāmi* al-usūl of Madjd al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir [9.v.] (ms. Raģīb Pasa Musalla Medresesi 1950/ 
60); (14) al-Muharrar li "-Malik al-Muzaffar, a collec- 
tion of precepts of the two Sakīks dedicated to the 
Rasūlid sultan al-Muzaffar; (15) al-"Umda, an abridged 
version of the previously-mentioned work; (16) two 
alphabetic rearrangements of al-Gharib fi 'l-hadīth of 
Abu ‘Ubayd al-Ķāsim b. Sallam [g.v.]: ai-Dum al- 
manthür li ‘l-Malik al-Mangür and Takrib al-maram fī 
gharib al-Kasim b. Sallam; (17) Tartīb Djāmi" al-masānīd wa 
*-alķāb, an edition of the work of Ibn al-Djawzī [4.7.]. 

d. History 

(18) Khulasat siyar sayyid al-bashar, a compendium on 
the life of the Prophet (Indian edition 1343/1924-5); 
(19) ai-Riyad al-nadira fī manakib al-‘ashara al-mubashsharin 
bi "l-djanna, a work on the Ten Destined for Paradise 
(ed. Cairo 1327/1909, many reprints); (20) Dkakkā”ir 
al-ukba fī manāķib dhawi 'l-kurbā, a work on the close 
agnatic relationship of the Prophet (first annotated 
edition based on six manuscripts by F. Bauden, see 
Bibl. below); (21) al-Simt al-thamin fī manakib ummahát 
al-mu^minin, a work on the wives of the Prophet (ed. 
M.R. al-Tabbakh, Aleppo 1346/1928, with many 
reprints). 

e. Poetry 

(22) Diwan (fragments in the mss. Leiden Or. 2427, 
ff. 78a-b, and Berlin, Sprenger 872, ff. 173-7). 

f. Mysticism 

(23) Mukhtasar ‘Awanf al-ma‘anf, an abridged version 
of the work of al-Suhrawardi [9.v.]. 

g. Miscellaneous 

(24) two mashyakhas edited at the request of the 
sultan al-Muzaffar, al-Ta‘tif bi-mashyakhat al-Haram al- 
sharif and al-"Uküd al-durriyya wa ’l-mashyakha al-makkiyya 
al-muzaffariyya. 

The attractiveness of al-Tabari lies especially in the 
method which he adopted. He omitted the isnād of 
the traditions which he cited but took care to give 
his sources. He probably thought that the isnād dis- 
tracted the reader and stopped him from coming 
directly to the point which interested him, in other 
words, the matn. As far as al-Tabari was concerned, 
anyone preoccupied with the isnād had only to refer 
to the source which he mentioned. If al-Tabari did 
not innovate in regard to this method, it appears that 
he was the first to make use of it on such a scale, 
since he applied it to most of his works. This was 
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essentially why he gave a bibliographical list (170 titles) 
in his introduction to al-Riydd al-nadira. He was to use 
this list for his other works without having to repeat 
it. Several later traditionists (al-Yafi‘i, iv, 224; al-Fasi, 
al-Ikd al-thamin, iii, 62-3) reproached him for not indi- 
cating which traditions were weak (da'if) or fabricated 
(mawdü') as such, and this despite his method. Nonethe- 
less, al-Tabari remains an extremely interesting author, 
if only for his sources, most of which are lost today 
and which only live on in the citations which he made 
of them. 

Bibliography: On the family of al-Tabarī at 
Mecca, see F. Bauden, Les Tabariyya. Histoire d'une 
importante famille de la Mecque (fin XII'-fin. XV* 5), in 
U. Vermeulen and D. De Smet (eds), Egypt and 
Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk eras, Louvain 
(OLA 73), 1995, 253-66 (a preliminary study with 
a family tree of 164 members of the family, from 
a more extensive study which includes the family 
history from the 12th to the 18th centuries. The 
most thorough study of Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī 
is that of Bauden, Les Trésors de la Postérité ou les 
Jāstes des proches. parents du Prophète (Kitab Daķā”ir al- 
‘ukba fī manakib dawi al-kurba) par Muhibb al-din 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Tabari al- 
Makki (ob. 694/1295). Edition critique accompagnée 
d'une traduction annotée et d'une étude sur la vie et l'euvre 
de l'auteur, unpubl. doctoral diss. in 4 volumes, 
University of Liége, 1996. Vol. i contains the biog- 
raphy, a complete inventory of his works listing the 
manuscripts that are still extant, and a study of the 
sources in al-Riyād al-nadira and Dhakhā'ir al-‘ukba. 

Biographical sources: Ibn Rashid, Mil’ al- 
‘gba, ed. Muhammad al-Khüdja, v, 233-52; Bir- 
zali, Ta'rikh, ms. Berlin Sprenger 61, fol. 416a; 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dimashki, Tabakāt 'ulama? 
al-hadith, ed. I. Zaybak, iv, 258-9 no. 1144; Dha- 
habi, Mu‘dam al-shuyükh, ed. al-Suyūfī, 37 no. 34; 
idem, Huffāz, iv, 1474-5; idem, "bar, v, 382; Umarī, 
Masālik al-absār, facs. Frankurt, xxvii, 377; Safadi, 
Wafi, vii, 135-6 no. 3064; Yafi'i, Mirāt al-djanan, 
iv, 224-5; Subki, Tabakát, v, 8-9; Asnawi, Tabakāt al- 
shāfi*tyya, ed. K. al-Hūt, ii, 72 no. 796; Ibn Kathir, 
Tabakat al-fukahā” al-shafivyin, ms. Chester Beatty 
3390, fol. 79; idem, Bidāya, xiii, 340-1; Ibn Habib, 
Durrat. al-aslák, ed. Weijers and Meursinge, 1846, 
290; idem, Tadhkirat al-nabih, i, 176; Khazradji, al- 
Ukiid al-lw lwiyya, tr. Redhouse, i, 233, iv, ed. ‘Asal, 
277; Fasi, al-Ikd al-thamin, iii, 61-72; idem, Dhayl 
al-takyid, i, 323 no. 643; Makrizi, Sulük, ed. Ziyada, 
ili, 811, tr. Quatremére, Hist. des sultans mamlouks, 
ii, 28; idem, al-Mukaffa al-kabir, i, 516-17 no. 503; 
Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakāt al-shafi'iyya, ii, 162-4 no. 
459; "Aynī, kd al-djumān, iii, 284-5; Ibn Taghrībirdī, 
al-Dalil al-shafi, ed. F. Shaltūt, i, 54 no. 184; idem, 
al-Manhal al-safi, i, 342-9; idem, Nudjim, viii, 74-5; 
Sakhāvī, al-Tubfa al-latifa, ed. al-Fiki, i, 194; Suyūtī, 
Tabakat al-huffaz, ed. ‘A.M. “Umar, 510-11 no. 1131; 
Ibn al-[màd, v, 425-6; Ibn al-Ghazzi, Diwan al- 
islam, ed. S.K. Hasan, iv, 160-1 no. 1877; Baghdādī, 
Hadiyyat al-Grifin, i, col. 101; Ziriklī, i, 159; Kahhāla, 
i, 298-9; Brockelmann, P^, 444-5, S I, 615; Bilādī, 
Nashr al-rayyühin, i, 36-9; M. al-Habib al-Hila, al- 
Tarikh wa "-mwamkhün bi-Makka, 53-8. 

li (F. BAUDEN) 
AL-TABARI, ‘Ali b. Rabban, a 3rd/9th century 
convert from Christianity to Islam, who was 
known for his writings on medical topics and for two 
works in which he demonstrated the weaknesses of 
his former faith and the truth of the one he embraced. 
"Al's father's name is recorded in a variety of 


forms. Ibn al-Kiftī explains that the word read by 
various authors and their copyists as a name was 
really the Jewish title al-rabban, which was given to 
experts on the religious law, and that ‘Ali’s father 
was a distinguished Jewish scholar (7. al-Hukama’, 
Cairo 1326, 128, 155, repeated by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
*Uyün al-anba?, ed. Müller, i, 309-10). This, however, 
must be regarded as an ex post facto reconstruction in 
view of the fact that for most of his life *Ali himself 
was a Christian (e.g. Abū Djafar al-Tabari, To”rīkā, 
iii, 1276, 1283, 1293, and Ibn Khallikān, tr. de Slane, 
ili, 312, in addition to the evidence of "Alī's own 
works cited below), and in all probability so was his 
father's brother (‘Ali al-Tabarī, K. al-Din wa ‘l-dawla, 
ed. A. Mingana, Manchester 1923, 129). In fact, with- 
out showing any religious self-consciousness, "Alī ex- 
plains that his father was given this title because of 
his dedication to learning (Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M.Z. 
Siddiqi, Berlin 1928, 1; M. Meyerhof, "Alī ibn Rabban 
at-Tabarī, ein persischer Arzt des 9. Jahrhunderts n. Chr., 
in ZDMG, N.F. x [1931], 44, suggests it was a Syriac 
title. It seems safe to say that ‘Ali’s full name was 
Abu 'I-Hasan "Alī b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari. 

As a native of Tabaristan, "Alī is mentioned as sec- 
retary to the governor Māzyār b. Karin [see KARINIDS], 
whom he represented more than once in negotiations 
(al-Tabarī, iii, 1276-7; Fihrist, 296). He stayed loyal 
throughout Māzyār's insurrection against al-Mu'tasim, 
though when the governor was captured and executed 
in 225/840 he was admitted to the caliph's service 
in the new capital Samarra’ (Fihrist, 296; Ibn Isfandiyàr, 
History of Tabaristán, tr. E.G. Browne, Leiden 1905, 43). 
He evidently remained at court through the reigns of 
al-Mu'tasim, al-Wathik and al-Mutawakkil, and the 
latter made him a table companion (Fihrist, 296). Given 
these connections and dates, it is difficult to identify 
him with the Abu 'I-Fadl ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Nasrānī, 
who was secretary to the Nestorian Patriarch Timothy 
I (Islamochristiana, i [1975], 158-9), since Timothy died 
as early as 208/823, although *Ali very probably was 
a Nestorian (S.K. Samir, La réponse d'al-Safī ibn al- 
‘Assal à la réfutation des Chrétiens. de "Alī al-Tabari, in 
Parole de l'Orent, xi [1983], 284-6). 

At some point in this period he became a Muslim. 
Ibn al-Nadim suggests that this was under al-Mu‘tasim 
(Fihrist, 296), thus between 225/840 and the caliph’s 
death in 227/842; but ‘Ali himself implies that al- 
Mutawakkil played an important part in his conver- 
sion, when he records this thanks for what the caliph 
has done (K. al-Din wa 'l-dawla, 144). 

The evidence of ‘Ali’s works themselves supports 
what he says here. For elsewhere in the K. al-Din wa 
"I-dawla (86, 93) he refers to an attack he has writ- 
ten on Christian doctrines, the Radd ‘ala al-Nasārā, 
and at the beginning of this earlier work he explains 
that he was a Christian for the first seventy years of 
his life (ed. LA. Khalifé and W. Kutsch, Ar-Radd ʻala- 
n-Nasārā de "Alī at-Tabari, in MUST, xxxvi [1959], 119). 
This valuable item of information makes it much more 
likely that he converted in al-Mutawakkil's reign, since 
a conversion under al-Mu‘tasim means that he would 
have been improbably old by the time he came to 
write the K al-Din wa '-dawla, which is quite defi- 
nitely linked with al-Mutawakkil. It is likely that he 
converted in or after 235/850, since in the Firdaws 
al-hikma, which he says he completed in this year, he 
mentions al-Mutawakkil without any sign of intimacy 
or thanks for kindness (Firdaws, 2). 

The K. al-Din wa '-dawla may well have been writ- 
ten in 241/855 (see A. Mingana, The book of religion 
and empire, Manchester 1922, 138, n. 1) making it 
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possible that *Ali's conversion took place a few years 
earlier, and giving 165/781 or just after as a possi- 
ble date for his birth. The date of his death cannot 
be fixed, though if he was over seventy in the late 
230s/early 850s he cannot have survived long after 
250/864. 

According to this dating, it is quite possible that 
the reports which link ‘Ali with the historian Abü 
Dja‘far al-Tabarī [g.v.] are correct. According to Yāķūt 
(Udab@ vi, 460, and cf. 429), Abū Djafar, who was 
born in 224-5/839, took down his own copy of the 
Firdaws al-hikma from ‘Ali’s dictation. But "Alī's link 
with the great physician Abü Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyyā al-Rāzī [g.v.], as reported by Ibn al-Ķiftī 
(155), Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, (309) and Ibn Khallikan (loc. 
cit), is problematic in view of the fact that al-Rāzī was 
not born until 250/864, and could not have begun 
his education until ‘Alf would have been extremely 
old. This link, and particularly Ibn al-Kifti’s vivid 
portrayal of it, must presumably be ascribed to the 
tendency to make connections between well-known 
scholars in a shared discipline, and maybe also to al- 
Rāzī's knowledge and use of ‘Als medical writings. 

Of ‘Als works, twelve titles are known. These 
are, according to Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 296, repeated 
by Ibn al-Ķiftī, 155), the Firdaws al-hikma, K. Tuhfat 
al-mulūk, K. Kunnash al-hadra, K. Manafi‘ al-atima wa 
‘l-ashriba wa ’l-‘akdkir, in addition, from Ibn Abr 
Usaybi‘a (309), K. Irfāk al-hayāt, K. Hifz al-sihha, K. fi 
"-rukan, K. fi "-hidjama, K. fī tartīb al-aghdhiya; from 
Ibn Isfandiyār (History, 80), Bakr al-fawa'id; cited by 
«Alī in the Firdaws al-hikma (113), K. al-Idàh min al- 
siman wa 'l-huzāl wa-tahayyudj al-bah wa-ibtalihi; and the 
two apologetic works, K. al-Din wa ‘l-dawla, and al- 
Radd ‘ala al-Nasdra (which "Alī also calls al-Radd ‘ala 
asnāf al-Nasārā, K. al-Din wa "l-dawla, 86). If he is iden- 
tical with the "Alī b. Rabban al-Nasrānī mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 316), then that author's 
K. fi "-àdab wa 'l-amthāl ‘ala madhahib al-Furs wa "l-Rüm 
wa "I-Arab is a further title. Of these, some may well 
be alternative names for the same work. 

Three of these works have been published, the 
Firdaws al-hikma, the K. al-Din wa "l-dawla and the Radd 
‘ala al-Nasārā. The Firdaws was employed by many 
later medical authors, and enjoyed considerable cir- 
culation (see Meyerhof, "Al at-Tabarī's “Paradise of 
Wisdom”, one of the oldest Arabic compendiums of medicine, 
in Jsts, xvi [1931], 16-46). The anti-Christian works, 
however, did not gain a comparable popularity. The 
Radd is incomplete, but its latter sections can be recon- 
structed in part from the quotations preserved in the 
4th/10th century al-Radd ‘ala al-Nasārā of another con- 
vert from Christianity al-Hasan b. Ayyüb (quoted at 
length in Ibn Taymiyya, a/-Djawab al-sahth li-man bad- 
dala din al-Masik, Cairo 1905, ii, 312 ff, ed. and 
Dutch tr. F. Sepmeijer, Een. Weerlegging van het Christendom 
uit de 10e eeuw. De brief van al-Hasan b. Ayyub aan zyn 
broer ‘Ak, Kampen 1985), and from the refutation 
made by the 7th/13th century Copt al-Safi Ibn al- 
*Assal (see Samir, art. cit). Also, the authenticity of 
the K. al-Din wa ‘l-dawla has been questioned ever 
since it was translated and edited in 1922-3. Despite 
strong defences of the work by a number of schol- 
ars, it has always been surrounded by the suspicion 
that it is a modern forgery. However, its antiquity is 
virtually settled by two convincing pieces of evidence, 
which are that the unique ms. which contains the 
work is undoubtedly old, and that it was almost 
certainly used by the 4th/10th century authors al- 
Hasan b. Ayyüb (see Sepmeijer, of. cit., 4-8) and Abu 
"l-Hasan Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-‘Amiri (d. 381/992 


[g.. in Suppl.]) So its age should no longer be ques- 
tioned and its authorship not seriously disputed (see 
D. Thomas, Tabari’s Book of Religion and Empire, in 
B7RUL, \xix [1986], 1-7, adducing this evidence and 
citing the major participants in the debate). 

These two anti-Christian works show great inven- 
tiveness in their arguments, and reflect ‘Ali’s learning 
in his former faith. It could be that his informed 
approach was not well understood by Muslims whose 
knowledge of Christian teachings and beliefs was less 
extensive, and this may account for their compara- 
tive lack of direct influence in later discussions. 

Bibliography: See also Brockelmann, S I, 414- 

15; Sezgin, GAS, iii, 236-40; ‘A.-M. Sharfī, al-Fikr 

al-islāmī fi *Lradd ‘ala al-Nasārā, Tunis 1986, 128-35. 

> (D. THomas) 

TABARISTAN, in northern Persia, the name for 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, com- 
prising both the narrow coastal plain region and the 
steeply-rising mountainous interior of the Elburz chain. 
It was bounded in mediaeval Islamic times by Gilan 
and Daylam on the west and by Gurgàn on the east. 

The name Tabaristān enshrines a memory of the 
ancient people of the Tdrvpot, but received a popular 
etymology as “land of the axe (tabar)? because wood- 
cutting was an activity in this heavily-wooded region. 
Tabaristān (nisba, al-Tabari) was the designation for 
the region up to Saldjük times, but thereafter the 
name Mazandaràn comes in and becomes general 
from the Mongol period onwards. Hence for the his- 
torical geography, history, coins, etc. of the region, 
see MĀZANDARĀN. (Ep.) 

TABARIYYA, Tiberias, modern Israeli Te- 
verya, a town of Palestine situated on the edge 
of the Sea of Galilee (Yam Kinnereth in Hebrew, 
Buhayrat Tabariyya in Arabic) in the Jordan valley, 
already at this point 208 m/680 feet below sea level 
(lat. 32° 48' N., long. 35? 32' E). 

According to some traditions, the town which Herod 
Antipas founded in ca. A.D. 87 as a capital, which 
he called Tiberias after the Emperor Tiberius, was 
built on the site of the Biblical Rakkath of Josh. xix. 
35. It was built on the model of Hellenistic towns, 
with temples, an amphitheatre, etc., and with the royal 
palace described by Josephus almost certainly on the 
mount of Herod (in recent times called Kasr Bint al- 
Malik) within the ancient walls. Strictly-observant Jews 
at first avoided Tiberias, hence it had a mixed pop- 
ulation of people forcibly settled there by Herod and 
people attracted by the privileges which he conferred 
on them. However, it later became a centre of Tal- 
mudic studies, where a strict Jewish life could be lived, 
and where the Sanhedrin sat. It was here that the 
famous Mishna or collection of legal prescriptions 
was composed, and here that, at the opening of the 
4th century, the Palestine Gemara (also called the 
Jerusalem Talmud) was put together. There were a 
series of tombs of great Jewish scholars, and one of 
them, that of Rabbi Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes, was to become 
a place of pilgrimage. After the conversion of Constan- 
tine, Christianity appeared in Galilee. The town walls, 
which had been destroyed, were rebuilt by Justinian. 

In 16/635 Tiberias fell into the hands of the Mus- 
lims, surrendering to Shurahbil b. Hasana [g.v.], who 
guaranteed to the inhabitants their security and pos- 
session of half their houses and churches. They were 
also to hand over for every djarib of cultivated land 
a djarib of wheat or barley and a dinàr for each head 
of animals. Shurahbil also reserved for himself the 
place where a mosque was to be built. In ‘Uthman’s 
tme, the inhabitants broke the agreement but were 
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subdued by ‘Amr b. al-‘As (or by Shurahbil again) 
and accepted the former conditions. As capital of the 
province of al-Urdunn [g.v.], the town is described by 
the mediaeval Arab geographers, including by al- 
Mukaddasi, 161-2, who describes it as a mile in length, 
stretched between the mountains and the Sea. When 
Nāsir-i Khusraw passed through the town in 438/1047 
he described it as surrounded by walls except on the 
lake side, with a principal mosque and another one 
on the western side called the Masdjid al-Yāsamīn, 
which had the tombs of Joshua, son of Nun, and of 
70 prophets killed by the Israelites, as well as the 
tomb of the Companion Abū Hurayra [ge] (Safar- 
nama, ed. Schefer, 16, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 
1986, 18-19). 

At the time of the Crusades, the town was given 
as a fief to Tancred, before falling finally to Raymond 
of Tripoli. Al-Idrisi, who visited it in 549/1154, praises 
it as a fine town and mentions the making of rush 
mats there and the activity of boats provisioning it. 
On 23 Rabi‘ II 583/2 July 1187 Salah al-Din took 
possession of the town and burnt it. The Crusader 
troops encamped nearby at Saffüriyya let themselves 
be convinced by the Grand Master of the Templars 
to make a move to rescue the town, despite the warn- 
ings of Raymond, and this attempt led to the disas- 
ter of Hattin [g.v.], with the fall of Jerusalem and the 
reduction of much Crusader authority in the Levant. 
In 1240 it was recovered by the Christians, only to 
fall to Kh"àrazmian troops in 1247. According to Ibn 
Battüta, in 725/1325 the town was still in ruins. 

After the Ottoman conquest of Syria, in ca. 1560 
an attempt to revive the town by introducing the 
manufacture of silk, begun by Don Joseph Nasi, Duke 
of Naxos (to whom the town and its area had been 
granted by the sultan for Jewish settlement), failed, 
the exact reason for this being unknown. The mod- 
ern town was founded in 1740 by the shaykh Zahir 
al-‘Amr, later the governor of Acre, who built a for- 
tified wall with towers, the remains of this being still 
visible today. But the town suffered two severe earth- 
quakes, in 1759 and above all in 1837. 

The hot springs (al-hammámát) to the south of the 
town, the most important in Palestine, have always 
played a prominent role in Tiberias's history, being 
mentioned by Pliny (Natural history, V. 15) and often in 
the Talmud. They are described by the Arab geog- 
raphers (their average temperature is 60° C.); al-Idrisi 
mentions especially the great baths called al-Damāķir 
and others called al-Lu'lu” which were reportedly not 
saline. The springs were much frequented by those 
suffering from paralysis, chest complaints and wounds, 
who remained for three days in the waters and came 
out cured. The mild winter climate contributed much 
to making the town a famed centre for treatment. In 
1703, the springs reportedly dried up for a period. 
Since the old baths had fallen into ruins, new premises, 
described by Burckhardt, were built at the opening 
of the 19th century. Ibrahim Pasha built a second 
one, splendidly decorated, in 1833, and a third, fur- 
ther to the south, was built in 1890. 

But up to the First World War, the nearby region 
was almost desert, with traffic on the lake much re- 
duced from what it had been in Antiquity. Only from 
ca. 1900 did the town revive, with the foundation in 
1920 of the suburb of Qiryat Shemuel (named after 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the first High Commissioner for 
Palestine under the British Mandate) for Jewish set- 
tlers, some 80 m/260 feet above the old Arab walled 
town. There was fighting at Tiberias during the war 
of 1948, with Arab and Jewish quarters of the old 


town largely destroyed, and the Arab population was 
evacuated in April 1948 by British troops. Since then 
it has come within the State of Israel, and has become 
essentially a centre for tourism and recreation, with 
the role of industry deliberately kept small. In 1970 
the population was ca. 23,000. 

Bibliography: Sir George Adam Smith, Historical 
geography of the Holy Land, London 1895, 447-55; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 30-2, 334-41; H.C. 
Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook of Palestine 
and Trans-fordan, London 1930, 206, 208-9, 363, 
367-8; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty Hand- 
books, Palestine and Transjordan, London 1943, 338-9 
and index; A.S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes 
sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 127-33. For other older 
references, see F. Buhl, EI’ s.v. For the town in 
modern Israel, see Yehuda Karmon, Israel, a regional 
geography, London 1971, 171-3; and for archaeologi- 
cal excavations there, E.M. Meyers (ed.), The Oxford 
encyclopedia of archaeology in the Near East, New York 
1996, v, 203-6. (M. LAVERGNE) 
TABARKA, TABARCA, known locally as Tbarka, a 

town on the north-west coast of Tunisia, 170 
km/105 miles west-north-west of Tunis, 17 km/10 miles 
to the east of the Algerian frontier and 60 km/37 
miles to the north of Djandüba, the chief town of 
the governorate of the region, of which Tabarka is 
a subdivision of 12,600 inhabitants. The layout of the 
road network which serves it is based on the two 
great ancient major axes, east-west and north-south, 
and since 1993 it has had an international airport. 
The railway line, which was the main link with the 
capital, now transports only freight. Tabarka also 
enjoys the asset of being a fishing port which is acces- 
sible to large trawlers, and has a marina frequented 
by holidaymakers in the Mediterranean. 

Tabarka is built around a fertile sandy beach 
watered by the Oued-el-Kebir, the ancient Tusca, 
which rises in the mountains of Khumayr [g.».]. The 
modern town is a tourist centre as well as a fishing 
resort where the most sought-after product for a long 
time has been coral Citrus groves are also found 
there, and livestock is bred on the farms. Several 
timber-based industries have been established which 
produce fibreboard and cork stoppers (out of a total 
area of 37,000 ha there are 27,000 ha of forest in 
the district); briar blocks used in the manufacture of 
pipes, as well as tiles, cardboard, carved wooden objects 
and coral are all produced locally. 

Tabarka was chiefly known in history as a rocky 
islet of 40 ha, which rises some 40 m from the shore, 
and this is the Tabarca of Western narratives. It is 
separated from the mainland by a small strait, but 
this has now been filled in to make a causeway, up 
to the Genoese fort; this fort was built by the Lomellini 
in about 1535 by order of Charles V. 

This coastal locality did not find favour in the 
eyes of the Muslim travellers. For Ibn Hawkal, Sürat 
al-ard, Beirut 1979, 76, it had a notoriety because of 
the intense commercial transactions which made it 
"the port of the Andalusians". He added that they 
had formerly been compelled to pay tithes (ta'skīr). 
For al-Idrisi, ed. Beirut 1989, 289, it was a coastal 
fort with only a few constructions round it, but it was 
also a very busy port. Al-Himyari, ai-Rawd ai-mitār, 
ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1984, adds that it was here the 
galleys were armed for their incursions against the 
Christians. He is in fact the only writer to mention 
the coral there, "several hundred quintals of which 
were gathered every year". Most of these authors 
agree that it had been possible to divert the Oued 
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el-Kebir to the gates of the city, and even in 1725 
a French agent wrote to the minister Maurepas “that 
the river could be navigated with large flat boats 
(Denise Brahimi, Témoignages sur Vile de Tabarque au 
XVIII siècle, in ROMM, i [1970], 30). Today, the cur- 
rent of this river is much reduced. Al-Bakrī, Masāltk, 
ed. Van Leeuwen-Ferré, Tunis 1992, did not say 
much about it, but located here the scene of the 
heroic death of Kahina [9.v.], or in a nearby place 
since called “Bir el-Kahina” (the Well of Kahina); but 
M. Talbi, L’Epopée de la Kahina, in CT [1971], 47, 
casts doubt on that location. 

It is, however, an ancient site. Roman and Byzantine 
Thabraca was the port where Numidian marble was 
loaded from the quarries of Simitthu (Chemtou, 20 km 
from Djendouba on the left bank of the Medjerda), 
as well as other products from the hinterland such as 
cereals, oil, construction timber, minerals and even 
wild animals for the circus games at Rome (P. Gauckler, 
Mosaiques tombales . .. à Thabraca, 1906, repr. CT, 1972, 
154). Even writers as early as al-Bakri, Yaküt and al- 
Himyari speak about the ancient ruins; the excavations 
undertaken since the end of the 19th century have 
brought to light more than one Christian necropolis 
where some of the sarcophagi were discovered to have 
been overlaid with mosaic, just like the semi-circular 
pavements from the trifolium of the “Godmet farm” 
(now in the Bardo Museum in Tunis). Ancient cis- 
terns still exist in modern times; one of these has pre- 
served the name basilica, because it was used until 
recently as a parish church, and is today the home 
of the Festival of Tabarka. 

The modern population of the region certainly seems 
to have very ancient antecedents. Libyan inscriptions 
and Punic inscriptions have been discovered in the 
burial chambers (hwanet, pl. of kanūt) which are found 
in underground caves hollowed out of the cliff and 
covered with bichrome drawings. In a place called 
Keff Blida one of these drawings represents a naval 
scene (Monique Selmi-Longerstay, Les Houánet, in Bull. 
dactyl. de la Soc. hist. et archéol. de la Khroumirie et des 
Mogods, Tabarka 1980, 21) which would be evidence 
to support very ancient maritime activity. 

From the !7th century onwards, however, Tabarka 
gained more importance thanks to the Isle of Tabarca 
and'the richness of the coral beds surrounding it. 
J. Ganiage, Les origines du Protectorat français en Tunisie, 
Paris 1959, 62, talks of the sole fishing rights granted 
to the French from the reign of Henri IV onwards, 
but what is most certain is that the island was retro- 
ceded by the Spanish in 1530 or 1540 to the Lomellini 
of Genoa, who were given the responsibility for build- 
ing a fort there. This was built in 1553 (Lt.-Col. 
Hannezo, Tabarca, in RT [1916]) to accommodate a 
garrison and to pay a rent in coral (J. Pignon, Génes 
et Tabarka au XVII". siècle, in CT [1979], 26). 

But commercial enterprise was not restricted to 
coral. Tabarca soon became the base from which forty 
coral-gathering frigates operated and a trading post 
from where the products of the region were sent to 
Europe: wheat, animal hides, leathers, honey, wax, live- 
stock and horses. The island was also used as a stag- 
ing post for the Christian prisoners being redeemed, 
an operation in which the Genoese probably played 
the role of intermediary. This concession was granted, 
it is said, in payment of the ransom for the famous 
Dragut who was captured by a pirate ship belonging 
to the same Lomellini (A. Rousseau, Annales tunisiennes, 
124; Ch.-A. Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 
1931, 572). The benefits gained under the Genoese, 
which had enhanced the strategic value of the island, 


succeeded in arousing the jealousy of the French com- 
panies established after 1561 in the French bastion 
near La Calle (the governor of this trading post, the 
adventurous Sanson Napollon, even tried to take pos- 
session of the island and was killed in the course of 
the operation), and of the French companies in Cap 
Nēgre (where the Compagnie d’Afrique used to fix 
as it pleased the purchase price of local products 
which it then exported without even paying any duty 
to the Bey, cf. art. xiii of the treaty of August 1766). 
The other powers, however, England, Spain, the king- 
dom of Naples, etc., also wanted to appropriate the 
coral reefs. The Lomellini were harrassed by their 
consuls and their agents and consented to get rid of 
the island at the risk of being thought traitors to their 
faith and to their country, according to Italian au- 
thors (see A. Gallico, Tunis et les consuls sardes, tr. L. and 
M. Yalaoui, Beirut 1992, 105, and the Fragments his- 
loriques et statistiques sur la Régence de Tunis du consul 
Filippi, ed. Ch. Monchicourt, 1929, 171). 

‘Ali Bey, acting on a warning, decided to liberate 
the island (June 1741) after two centuries of Christian 
occupation. The inhabitants, who since that time had 
been called Tabarcans, generally went to repopulate 
the Sardinian island of San Pietro or settled in Tunis, 
but 168 of them converted to Islam. Two women, 
Sofia Bosso and Salvatora Paona, even became the 
wives of the beys Sidi Muhammad and Sidi Mustafa 
(A. Riggio, Cronaca Tabarchina dal 1756 ai primordi 
dell'Ottocento, in RT [1937], 10). The capture of the 
island by Yünus Bey was the subject of two different 
narratives: the memoirs of A. Napoly, published by 
Plantet, Correspondance des Beys de Tunis avec la cour de 
France, ii, 324, and the chronicle of Saghir b. Yūsuf, 
al-Mashra‘ al-malakī, ms. BN (from Tunis) 18,688, fol. 
194b, tr. V. Serres and M. Lasram, Paris 1900, 196. 
The latter document confirmed that the Bey had the 
fortifications demolished and had the arm of the sea 
separating the island from the shore filled in with 
rubble, though al-Himyari had already said that there 
was such a causeway visible above the surface, except 
in winter when the waves sometimes covered it. 

Within the Genoese fort there is accommodation 
for barracks and a working lighthouse. In 1742 De 
Saurins, a French naval officer, attempted an abor- 
tive raid on the island (Rousseau, op. cit., 130). But 
the island remained Tunisian until April 1881 when, 
using the Khumayr tribal incursions into Algerian 
territory as a pretext, the French military authorities 
organised an expedition by land and sea which ended 
in the occupation of the region concomitantly with 
the occupation of the whole of Tunisia. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(G. Yver-[M. Yaraouir]) 

TABARRU' (A), a term of Islamic religious 
polemics, derived from form V of the verb dana. 
The term tabarru? or tabarrī, which can also be found 
in the apparently incorrect but not uncommon Arabo- 
Persian form tabarrā (see below), primarily denotes the 
general idea of exemption or of disengagement, 
in particular exemption from responsibility. 
Among the Arabs bara’a, which is also called kkal* or 
labarn?, is a pre-Islamic social and legal phenomenon, 
which has persisted in Bedouin society (Kohlberg, 
1986, 139 ff). 

In the text of the Kur'ān it seems that bara'a 
appears very late in the career of Muhammad. Bara’a 
and adhàn ((q.v.], the call to prayer) were declared 
following the day of the great farewell pilgrimage. 
This gave rise to many commentaries, especially 
because of the association between the darā'a and the 
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surrogatory prayers known as kunūt [q.v], taken in 
the sense of imprecations or supplications (Rubin, 25; 
Kohlberg, 1986, 140 ff.). Shi*i traditions attribute the 
proclamation of the barā'a to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, acting 
on orders from Muhammad, and this would have in- 
volved the Islamisation of pagan allies of Muhammad 
(Rubin, 26 ff). 

With successive exegeses and other commentaries, 
bara’a passed in meaning from dissociation to disuni- 
fication or repudiation, these ideas being taken up in 
different separatist or sectarian movements. The Khari- 
djites were apparently the first to develop an impor- 
tant point of doctrine from bard’a (dissociation from 
«Alī and from all their enemies; Kohlberg, 1986, 142 
ff) The expressions tabarra’a min/'an, or often barta 
min/‘an in the sense of “to regard as an enemy”, was 
used very early on by various groups of Kharidjites 
(see al-Shahrastānī, 198, 203, 206, etc., tr. Gimaret, 366, 
371, 372-3; see also Gimaret, index, under tawalla). 

The Shi'i use of barā'a developed step by step, 
firstly in non-doctrinal terms, concerning the hostility 
between ‘Ali and his opponents, during and after the 
conflict with Mu‘awiya, on the occasion of his disso- 
ciation in connection with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, which 
implied an allegiance (walāya) to ‘Ali. The association 
of walāya with barā”a (or sometimes 'adáwa, enmity) 
became a central idea for the Shi*is, although it had 
its opponents among the ‘Alids of Kūfa (Kohlberg, 
1986, 144 ff). 

The Imams, however, in particular Dja‘far al-Sàdik, 
made it, for various reasons, an article of faith. The 
bara’a/‘adawa was also expressed as a wrong against 
the Companions, sabb al-sahaba, an idea which had to 
remain played down during the Occultation in the 
name of takiyya (Kohlberg, 1986, 145 ff.; Amir-Moezzi, 
217 ff). 

The idea of barā”a/tabarrī/tabarrw” could apply - to 
various opposing parties, even at the heart of Imamism, 
including the members of the families of the Imams 
(Kohlberg, 1986, 158-67) The concept of juxtapos- 
ing tawalli—tabari which Gimaret (64-5, 142, 435 and 
index), prefers to translate as avowal—disavowal, had 
various connotations among the Shi*is. But it was the 
Imàmis especially, often known as the Rāfidīs [see 
AL-RAFIDA], who were distinguished by their practice 
of walàya—barà'a which was condemned as a whole 
by the hard line of Sunnism, as particularly expressed 
in Hanbalism (see H. Laoust, La profession de foi d'Ibn 
Batta, Damascus 1958, 162). 

Although the idea of barā*a and its variants (tabri’a, 
mubara’a, istibra’, berāt [g.v.] in Turkish, barat in Persian) 
have preserved the technical and legal connotations 
included in Imāmism, the Imāmīs have been particu- 
larly characterised by their partisan practice of the 
walàya—bará'a. 

In Persian usage, instead of tabar’/tabanf, in accord- 
ance with Arab grammar, the term iabarrā is often 
used in association with tawalla. This terminology, and 
especially the expression tabarrā in the sense of “to 
abstain” or “to dissociate oneself from" was used by 
the great classical Persian poets (see the entry Tabara 
in Dihkhuda, Lugkat-nāma). The practice of tawalla— 
tabarra has been attributed to the Iikhancid Ghāzān 
[g.v.] regarding his so-called conversion to Imamism 
(see Calmard, 1993, 119). But it was particularly dur- 
ing the imposition of Twelver Imamism as the state 
religion by the Safawid Shah Isma‘il (1501-24, [q.z.]) 
at the beginning of the 10th/16th century that the 
use of the term tabarrā was widely extended beyond 
the closed circles of scholars and the ‘ulama’. In its 
use as a sort of euphemism for insult or execration 


(sabb, tan, la n) this term had the advantage of pro- 
viding an agent noun, éabarra’i, execrator, with a usage 
current in Safawid Persia. 

The doctrine and practices of exclusion, or even 
excommunication of the Companions (takfir al-sahaba), 
were ancient in Imàmism (see Kohlberg, 1984, 148 ff.). 
Various methods were used to slander or curse the 
Great Companions by the Imamis, the Ghulat, the 
Zaydis and the Isma‘ilis (Kohlberg, 1984, 160 ff). 
Despite differences of opinion, the ancient Imàmr 
bara’a was aimed especially at Abu Bakr, “Umar and 
"Uthmān. Other enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt were in- 
cluded in this dissociation, in particular the Umayyad 
caliphs and the women ‘A’isha, Hafsa, Hind and 
Umm al-Hakam (Kohlberg, 1986, 144 f£). However, the 
Rāfidīs were denigrated and condemned (Calmard, 
1993, 121), most particularly for the execration or 
insulting of the Companions (sabb al-sakaba), and more 
especially of the first two caliphs (sabb al-shaykhayn), 
which certain people practised more or less openly. 

The imposition of Safawid Shi‘ism on a popula- 
tion which was largely Sunni posed various political 
and religious problems, and these were only partly 
resolved, in particular concerning the tabarrā'īs and 
the contents of their imprecations. These officia] exe- 
crators—delators, whose social origin remains uncer- 
tain—seem to have practised their profession first of 
all at Tabriz during the proclamation of Shītism in 
1501. But they were practised above all at Harat in 
1510, at the time of the dramatic circumstances sur- 
rounding that proclamation (where acknowledging their 
presence under this name poses, however, prob- 
lems), and especially at the time of the Uzbek-Safawid 
conflicts. In the course of these the town changed 
hands several times, and then the tabarrā”īs and their 
collaborators were seen at work. The latter were 
instructed, under pain of death, to curse and have 
cursed the first two or three caliphs, the Ottomans 
(there was some confusion in regard to the caliph 
“Uthman), Yazid (who was particularly denigrated in 
the heterodox and popular circles, both Sunni and 
Shi‘i, in the Turco-Iranian area), and the Sunnis (Cal- 
mard, 1993, 121 ff; on Yazid among the Ghulat, see 
Moosa, index). 

The cursing persisted under Shah Tahmāsp 1 (1524- 
76 [q.».]), including in his correspondence with Süley- 
màn Ķānūnī, which caused diplomatic complications 
with the Ottomans as well as with the Uzbeks (Calmard, 
1993, 126 f). These practices also annoyed the Imāmī 
ulam?’ living in the territories under Ottoman con- 
trol. Some of them condemned the doctrinal stance 
taken by the mudjtahids who had gone over into the 
service of the Safawids, and particularly al-Karaki 
(Newman, 82 ff) Despite the undertaking given to 
the Ottomans by Tahmāsp at the peace of Amasya 
(962/1555) to stop the ritual cursing, it persisted at 
least until Isma‘il II decreed its abolition. He also 
had suspended the tabarrā'īs who were officially ap- 
pointed and took measures against certain execrators, 
among whom were the ‘lama’, who had a reputation 
for fanaticism (Calmard, 1993, 126; Calmard, 1996, 
161). After this decree the /abarrà^is do not seem to 
have functioned as official agents in Safawid Persia. 
The execrators included under this name nevertheless 
continued to practise, especially in the rawda-kk"ānīs 
[q.v.] and other Shi: religious festivals. 

The efficacy of the tabarra’is can be measured by 
the very wide dissemination of the practice of cursing 
followed by the preachers and faithful Shī'īs, which 
was to last at least until the Kadjar period in Persia. 
Among the opponents of the Ahl al-Bayt was above 
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all the caliph ‘Umar, who was both privately and 
publicly increasingly execrated and vilified, especially 
at the time of the ritual feast ((Umar-kushān) celebrated 
on 9 Rabi‘ I, in the course of which his effigy was 
burned, and also sometimes at ceremonies of Muhar- 
ram; he is then confused with ‘Umar b. Sa‘d, one of 
those chiefly responsible for the massacre of Karbala 
(see Calmard, 1996, 161 ff). 

But in their hatred of the Sunnis and the Ottomans, 
the ‘ulama’ of Safawid Persia made every effort to 
extend the ritual cursing to Abü Hanifa, the founder 
of the official Ottoman maghhab (Arjomand, 166). His 
tomb in Baghdad was desecrated and destroyed by 
Shah Isma‘il (1508), ornamented with a cupola by 
Süleymàn Ķānūnī (1534), destroyed again by Shah 
‘Abbas (1623), and reconstructed by Murad IV (1638). 
Amid the almost permanent socio-religious troubles, 
the execratory character of Imāmism continued in ‘Irak, 
which from then on was under Ottoman control, and 
among the strong Persian community in Istanbul until 
the end of the 19th century (see S. Derengil, The struggle 
against Shiism in Hamidian Iraq. A study in Ottoman counter- 
propaganda, in WI, xxx [1990], 45-62). 

Shi‘ism with its sectarian practices was to some 
extent exported to India, notably in the Shi‘i sultan- 
ates of the Deccan which resulted from the decline 
of the Bahmānids (1347-1527 [g.v.]). This is particu- 
larly the case for the ‘Adilshahis of Bidjāpūr (1490- 
1686), the first Shī'ī state in India (see R.E. Eaton, 
art. Adeliahis, in El). The rituals of the tawallā— 
tabarrā also persisted in the popular Shi‘ism of the 
state of Awadh [g.».] in the north of India (see J.R.I. 
Cole, Roots of North Indian Shitsm in Iran and Iraq. 
Religion and state in Awadh, 1722-1859, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1988, 108, 239 ff) The adoption or 
rejection of these practices in other Shi'i states in 
India (which were often more moderate) remains to 
be determined. 

In the use that they made of the terms tabarrā/ 
tabarrā'ī for elaborating and propagating Shī'ism, 
the Safawids largely went beyond żakiyya during the 
Occultation of the Imam. This was not accepted by 
all the Imāmī 'ulama?. For some, insult (sabb, i.e. the 
effective content of the Safawid barā”a/tabarrā) was 
worse than barā'a in the sense of dissociation (see 
Kohlberg, 1986, 156, n. 89; Calmard, 1993, 145). 
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TABARSARAN (in Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 
16, Tabarstarān), a district of the eastern 
Caucasus, essentially the basin of the Rūbās river 
which runs into the Caspian Sea just south of Dar- 
band [see DERBEND], the early Islamic Bāb al-Abwāb 
[g.v.]. It now comes within the southernmost part of 
Dāghistān (see map in KAB, at IV, 344). Its popula- 
tion comprises Caucasian mountaineers plus a con- 
siderable admixture of Iranian speakers of Tati dialect 
(see TAT]. 

At the time of the Umayyad prince Marwan b. 
Muhammad’s raids through the Caucasus, there was 
a Tabarsaran Shah (known also with this title in pre- 
Islamic times), who agreed to pay tribute to the Arabs 
(al-Balādhurī, Futüh al-buldān, 196, 208; al-Mas'ūdī, 
Murūģj, ii, 2 = $ 442). It is frequently mentioned in 
the Tarīkk Bab al-Abwab from the 4th/10th century 
onwards, being ruled at various times by the Hashi- 
mid amirs of Darband and the Yazīdī Shirwan Shāhs; 
see V. Minorsky, A history of Sharvān and Darband in 
the 10th-11th centuries, Cambridge 1958, 91-2 and index. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also KABK 
and SHĪRWĀN SHAH. (C.E. BoswonTH) 

AL-TABARSI [see AL-TABRISĪ). 

TABAS, the name of two places in eastern 
Persia, denoted in the early mediaeval Islamic sources 
by the dual form al-Tabasani (e.g. in al-Sam'ānī, An- 
sab, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 45, and Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. 
Beirut, iv, 20) and distinguished as Tabas al-Tamr 
"T. ofthe date-palms" and Tabas al-‘Unnab "T. of 
the jujube trees”, later Persian forms Tabas Gīlakī 
and Tabas Masinàn respectively. Tabas al-Tamr lay 
to the west of Ķuhistān [g.v.] in the central Great 
Desert at a junction of routes between the Dasht-i 
Lüt in the south and the Dasht-i Kawir in the north 
and west. Tabas al-‘Unnab lay farther to the east in 
Ķuhistān, adjacent to the modern border of Persia 
with Afghanistan. It is the first which has been more 
important and which has played a role in Islamic 
history. 

Tabas al-Tamr was reached in ‘Umar’s caliphate 
by Arab raiders from Kirman under ‘Abd Allah b. 
Budayl al-Khuza‘i, and a peace treaty made with the 
inhabitants (al-Balādhurī, Futūk, 403). In the 4th/10th 
century it was a fortified place with a mosque, notable 
for its extensive date-palms and supplied with water 
brought to reservoirs by kanāts. Nasir-i Khusraw passed 
through it in 444/1051 and noted that it was called 
Tabas Gilaki after its raīs, Abu "l-Hasan b. Muham- 
mad Gilaki (Safar-nàma, ed. M. Dabir-siyaki, Tehran 
1335/1956, 125-6, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 
100). In the later 5th/llth century it passed under 
the control of the Isma‘ilis of Ķuhistān, and in 494/ 
1102 was attacked and partly destroyed by a Saldjūķ 
army sent by Sultan Sandjar (Farhad Daftary, The 
Isma‘ilts, their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 341, 
354). In the time of the Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I it 
was devastated by the Ozbegs. It was soon after this, 
in 1621, that the first European to visit Tabas reached 
there, the Silesian nobleman Heinrich von Poser 
(A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, Vienna 1952, 58). 
In the early 19th century, according to Sir John 
Malcolm, History of Persia, ii, 43-4, the virtually inde- 
pendent ruler in Tabas was the Arab chief Mir Husayn 
Khan, who maintained a powerful army there; by 
Curzon’s time, however, the hereditary chief Mirza 
Bakir ‘Imad al-Mulk supplied only 150 cavalrymen to 
the Kadjar army (Persia and the Persian question, London 
1892, i, 202-3). 
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Modern Tabas (Gilaki) (lat. 33° 37' N., long. 56° 
54' E.) is now the chef-lieu of a bakhsh in the ustan 
of Khurāsān. In ca. 1950 it had a population of 8,114, 
which had risen in 1991 to 17,071 (Preliminary results 
of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, Popula- 
tion Division). Tabas (Masinan) also in Khurasan 
province (lat. 32? 48' N., long. 60° 14' E.), is a vil- 
lage in the shahristan of Birdjand; in ca. 1950 it had 
a population of 1,513, but in 1991 only 468 (ibid.). 
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in G7, xxviii (1906), 447 ff., 561-4; Razmārā (ed.), 
Farhang-i djughráfiya-yi. Tran-zamin, xi, 258. 

ONE (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TABASHIR, a medicament used in medi- 
aeval Islam. It is a crystalline concretion in the 
internodes of the bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea Willd., 
Gramineae). The concretions, also known as “bamboo 
sugar”, consist of silicic acid, silicates, and carbonate 
of calcium. They are extracted by burning the bam- 
boo stems, often also through auto-combustion due 
to the heat by mutual friction of the stems when 
moved by strong winds (yahtank min dhàthi li *htikāk 
ba'diha bi-bad bi-rīh shadīda). Some believed the con- 
cretions to be burnt elephant bones; most likely this 
is just a falsification using elephant teeth. Falsifications 
were also done with the burnt bones of ram’s heads, 
whenever the price for (abāskīr, which in its Indian 
place of origin was practically worthless, was higher 
in the outside world. Others consider /abáshir to be 
the roots of “Indian cane" (al-kasab al-hindi). The white, 
light, and soft concretions which were easily crushed 
and pulverised were considered the best (according 
to others those with a blueish hue). The Indians 
held especially the “knots” (‘ukad) and the dirham-size 
disks inside the stems in high esteem. Tabdshir had 
been part of the Indian materia medica as of old; the 
Persian-Arabic name is supposed to be a translation 
of a Sanskrit word. The idea that ģabāskīr is simply 
Dioscorides’ oaxxapov is no longer held. Popularly in 
Egypt and Syria tabdshir denotes “chalk.” 

The medicinal effects attributed to tabāskīr are mani- 
fold. Taken internally or externally, it is used against 
inflammations of the gall bladder; it fortifies the sto- 
mach, is efficacious against high fever and thirst, low- 
ers the heat of the liver, is beneficial against ulcers, 
pustules, haemorrhoids, and stomatitis of children. It 
is astringent, tonic, and a mild expectorant due to its 
slight bitterness. It is beneficial against eye inflamma- 
tions, fortifies the heart, calms down heart palpita- 
tions and soothes stomach troubles of all kinds. Its 
application is also recommended in cases of diarrhoea 
and chronic liver ailments. 
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TABĀTABĀ Ī, Sayyw Dirva’ AL-Dīn, Persian 
statesman (1888-1969). 

He was born in Yazd into a conservative, clerical 
family, and spent much of his childhood and youth 
in Shīrāz, where he received a traditional education, 
and then embarked upon a career in journalism, edit- 
ing a pro-constitutional newspaper, the Nidā-yi Islam. 
He moved to Tehran where he continued his work 
as a journalist, editing the newspaper Rad. 

In Tehran, Sayyid Diya”’s reputation as a reformer 
grew and he became the centre of a group of like- 
minded individuals. He also assiduously cultivated the 
confidence of the British military and diplomatic es- 
tablishment. In late 1919-early 1920 he was sent by 
the then Prime Minister, Wuthük al-Dawla, to Baku 
to negotiate with the anti-Bolshevik Musawat party. 
As a result of this mission his prominence in official 
circles increased significantly. 

In the circumstances of political collapse prevail- 
ing in Persia in late 1920-early 1921, Sayyid Diya’ 
entered into a conspiracy with Rida Khan [see RIDA 
SHAH], commander of the Cossack force then stationed 
under British control at Kazwin, and with certain 
officers of the nationalist Government Gendarmerie. 
On 20-21 February 1921 these elements marched on 
and captured Tehran and overthrew the government 
of Sipahdar, Sayyid Diya’ becoming the new Prime 
Minister. The programme of his government con- 
tained far-reaching proposals for the reform and re- 
construction of the state with, as its centrepiece, the 
creation of a national army. Many members of the 
landed aristocracy, whose overthrow Sayyid Diya’ 
had consistently advocated, were arrested and impris- 
oned, Sayyid Diya’ intending to extract money from 
their families with which to finance the government’s 
reforms. 

Sayyid Diya’? remained Prime Minister for three 
months, being forced out of office and into exile in 
early May 1921 as a result of the growth and combi- 
nation of opposition from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing the Shah and the court, the notables, state officials 
and the 'ulamā”, and, decisively, from Rida Khan, now 
War Minister. Sayyid Diya’ was given refuge in 
Palestine, then under British mandatory rule, where 
he devoted his attention to Islamic issues, partici- 
pating in the Islamic Congress in 1931, and also to 
farming and agriculture. 

In 1943 Sayyid Diya’ returned to Persia and re- 
sumed his political and journalistic activity on a right- 
wing and pro-British basis. He founded the National 
Will party, and was elected to the Madjlis. In the 
early 1950s he opposed both Musaddik [g.».] and the 
Tūdah party. Subsequently he withdrew from politics. 
He died in 1969. 

Bibliography: J.M. Balfour, Recent happenings in 
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(STEPHANIE CRONIN) 

TABATTUL [see zou]. 

TABBAKH (a.), cook, a professional term, although 
rarely used as a lakab in early Islamic times; how- 
ever, the /ahi or shawi “roaster” is mentioned in ancient 
poetry describing feasts, but these were probably slaves 
deputed to do the job, and not professionals. 

The early Arabs' diet used to include dates, milk, 
vegetables, mushroom, lentils, onion, honey, coarse 
bread, and meat of various animals like lamb, goats, 
camels, rabbits, reptiles, etc. Most of the food they 
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ate did not require much cooking, hence the profes- 
sion of cook only appears with the political expansion 
of the Arabs. The Umayyad governor of ‘Irak and 
Khurāsān, al-Hadjdjidj b. Yūsuf, apparently had a 
taste for good food and employed a cook named 
Bashir from eastern Persia (Ta’rikh Baghdad, xiv, 86). 
The Arabs became familiar with the life-styles of their 
non-Arab subjects, including cooking tasteful food. By 
the time the ‘Abbasids came to power in 132/750, 
the Arabs and Persians co-operated in social, eco- 
nomic and cultural activities. They also learnt a good 
deal of ancient culinary art and about applying colour 
to food. Al-Djahiz (d. 255/869) observed that a pro- 
fessional cook (tabbakh) would talk about his ability to 
dye food, and the many ways of cooking chicken and 
making sweets (cf. al-Bayān wa "-tabyin, ed. Sandübi, 
i, 222). However, muhtasibs denied cooks the license 
to dye food as they wished, and only approved saf- 
fron as the dye for food. Moreover, in the urban cen- 
tres of the caliphate like Baghdad, Fustat and Cairo 
there were food markets (sūk al-ta'am) wherein a per- 
son could buy and eat cooked food. However, mar- 
ket inspectors inspected the quality of food sold in 
cookshops and fined offenders who failed to observe 
the legal and customary guidelines for cooks. The hisba 
officials demanded cleanliness of cooks for the sake 
of public hygiene, and even recommended the cooks 
to follow instructions in al-Kindi's culinary pamphlet 
Kīmiyā” al-taba’ikh “The chemistry of cooked foods". 

Cooks of both sexes are cited in Arabic proverbs 
and literary works. In Fatimid Egypt there were female 
slaves (djawári) working as professional cooks who were 
praised for their culinary skill, and in modern Egypt 
cooks have formed guilds. 
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TABKH. _ (MAJ. Bec) 
TABBAL (a.), lit. drummer; owner of a drum; 
a drumming expert who earned his livelihood 
by playing various kinds of drums [see Tas]. 

The drummers (fabbaliin) as a group emerge in 
Arabic historical writings of the ‘Abbasid period. Al- 
Isfahānī noted that people used to sing with drum- 
beats. Drummers performed in various celebrations and 
festivities. Birthdays were celebrated by the wealthy 
who feasted with friends and fed the poor amidst 


musical entertainment. In one particular instance, the 
drummers beat drums and musicians played clarions 
(bükat) while celebrating the birth of a son to the ca- 
liph al-Muktadi (467-87/1075-94) (al-Muntazam, ix, 14). 
Some Christians attended a funeral procession carry- 
ing crosses, accompanied by relatives, mourners and 
drummers in Baghdad in 403/1012 (ibid., vii, 262). 

Al-Djàhiz cited the drums (ubūl) as a characteris- 
tic musical instrument of the Turks, who were recruited 
into the ‘Abbasid army and housed in special bar- 
racks in Samarra’ from the reign of al-Mu'tasim on- 
wards. Drummers often accompanied the army on the 
battlefield and, despite their humble position, were 
required to wear coats of mail to protect themselves, 
because the outcome of the battle often depended on 
the standard-bearers and spirit-stirring drummers. 
Victory celebrations by the public also brought the 
drummers to the fore, as was the case in celebrating 
al-Ka'im's victory over the rebel al-Basāsīrī in 451/ 
1059 when men and women played kettledrums 
(dabādib), tambourines (dufüf) and clarions in daylight 
hours and carried torches at night. In times of emer- 
gency, the drummers awakened the public to impend- 
ing danger, as they did at midnight during a Ķarmatī 
military threat. to the ‘Abbasid capital in 320/932 
(cf. The Eclipse, i, 132). 

The custom of beating drums in front of the caliph's 
palace at the five times of prayer was recorded during 
the 4th/10th century. The Buwayhid Amirs, especially 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla and ‘Adud al-Dawla, requested the 
same privilege from the Khalifa. After prevarication, 
the latter granted a reduced privilege of beating the 
drum away from the gate of Mu'izz al-Dawla's palace 
for three times: at dawn, sunset and night prayers. 
Al-Tā'i* allowed ‘Adud al-Dawla to employ drummers 
in front of his palace in the Shammisiyya district of 
Baghdad at three of the times of prayer. Under the 
Saldjüks, a certain Sa‘d al-Dawla, according to Ibn 
al-Athir, also enjoyed the privilege of being serenaded 
by drummers in front of his residence in 471/1078. 
The Persian traveller Nāsir-i Khusraw witnessed an 
impressive display of beating of drums and blowing 
of trumpets by a thousand soldiers (perhaps an exag- 
gerated number) in front of the royal palace at the 
sunset prayer (maghrib) in Cairo in 439/1047. The cus- 
tomary beating of drums thrice a day at prayer times 
(rasm al-tabl al-nawba fi ’l-salawat al-thalath) for amīrs, ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Fuwati, was practiced until 634/1236. 

During the Mamlük period the drummers were 
employed as part of a military band at fabl-khana [q.v.] 
where they performed at fixed hours and regular occa- 
sions for the sultans. In Yemen during the Rasülid 
period (628-723/1228-1323), the tabl-khāna existed, 
wherein drums were beaten with other musical instru- 
ments like cymbals at processions as well as on various 
celebrations for three or seven days. Some members 
of the military band were of African descent. The 
privilege of having tabl-khdnas was sometimes extended 
to various amirs. A place in San‘a’ was known as the 
quarter of the drum-band (Adrat tabl-khana). 

The drummers’ status in society was low. In Safawid 
Isfahan, they were grouped with people of other 
demeaning professions like dancers, singers, pigeon- 
trainers and brothel keepers. Inferior social status pro- 
moted solidarity among the drummers, who formed 
guilds in Safawid Persia and early modern Egypt. 

In Syria, the drummers earned their livelihood by 
performing their art at the circumcision of male chil- 
dren, at mock sword-plays for folk-entertainment and 
in marriage ceremonies for three days. During the 
harvesting seasons of olives and grapes, they per- 
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formed ritual beating of drums and sang songs to eke 

out a meagre wage. The drummers’ work in pre- 

modern Syria, as elsewhere in the Middle East, was 
treated as a demeaning profession (hifa danī'a). 
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TABI‘ [see postal]. 

TABISA (^), literally “nature”, functional equiva- 
lents /ibà/ and tab a term of Islamic science, 
philosophy and theology. Numerous Arabic-writ- 
ing authors have defined the term, and a first survey 
shows that in a large number of cases these defini- 
tions betray Aristotelian origins. In such cases, there- 
fore, it would be legitimate to analyse fabi‘a in the 
context of Aristotle's oóci5, a term usually translated 
as "nature", provided that the distinct and varying 
conceptual range of the Arabic term is kept in view 
and it is not considered identical to its Greek source. 

l. Appropriations of the Greek oóoig tra- 
dition. 

Ibn Sima [g.».] writes in his K: al-Hudid that "tabi'a 
is an essential first principle (mabda” awwal) for the 
essential movement of that in which it is present; in 
short, for every essential change (¢aghayyur) and every 
essential persistence (thabat)” (Rasa’il, Cairo 1326, 86; 
cf. A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d'Ibn 
Sind, Paris 1938, 201). This is clearly an Aristotelian 
definition; in fact, in the ‘Uyiin al-hikma, we find Ibn 
Sinà providing a fairly faithful Arabic paraphrase of 
Aristotle's Physics, 3/1, 192.b.20-3: *Tabi'a is a cause 
(sabab = aitia) in that it is a certain essential princi- 
ple (mabda = &pyq) of motion and rest to that in 
which it is inherent, essentially and not by accident” 
(Arabic text in Goichon, 201). Similarly, to take an- 
other example, the Ghāyat al-hakim of pseudo-Maslama 
b. Ahmad al-Madjriti [g.v.] also defines tabīta as a 
cause and an essential principle; and in conformity 
with Aristotle it is expressly called a potentiality: we 
are told that /abi/a is a certain kuwwa (Sbvapic) exist- 
ing in physical bodies by means of which their forms 
and acts are preserved for a finite period of time— 
“natural philosophers (fab7 $yyūn) call this kwewa the 
constraining cause (al-sabab al-mumsik) by means of 
which bodies persist without collapsing, disintegrating, 
or calcining.... The definition of (abi a is that it is 
the essential first principle... of motion and rest” 


(ed. H. Ritter, Berlin 1933, 284). Recall Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, ix/8, 1049.b.9-10: "eóoiw is in the same 
genus as S$voyic; for it is a principle of movement”. 
Ibn Hazm [9.v.], too, in his polemical discourses on 
labi'a, says that it is a potentiality, and so do the 
Ikhwān al-Safa’ [4.v.] (see below). 

But pseudo-Madjriti continues to give the defini- 
tions of fabi‘a according to others, and here the ques- 
tion of sources, though they remain evidently Greek, 
becomes rather complex. According to the philoso- 
phers, he says, fabi‘a is a corporeal form (sūra djismiyya) 
and “it is in physical bodies (a/-badan) through the 
mediation of the Sphere lying between this [corpo- 
real form] and the Soul” (lx. cit). Plato, he tells us, 
defined /abi'a as a natural substance (djawhar tabii). 
And like Ibn Sina—and here the texts of the Hudūd 
(Goichon, 201) and Ghaya are practically identical— 
he gives the definition of the physicians: “They apply 
the term tadī'a to humour, natural heat (al-harara al- 
ghariziyya), aspects of the bodily organs (kay?āt al-a‘da’), 
movements, and the vegetative soul" (loc. cit). 

Indeed, the term is widely used by Arabic physi- 
cians and, as Goichon points out (200), in this usage 
it carries the broad sense of the Latin natura rerum. 
In this connection, one should note what seems to 
be a fairly common feature of Arabic encyclopaedic 
works on animals: found in these writings is a sec- 
tion devoted to the faba’i‘ of each animal, followed 
by its properties (khawāss) (see, for example, Ibn Abi 
"-Hawafir (d. 701/1301), Badz'i' al-akwün fi manafi‘ 
al-hayawān, ms. Chester Beatty 4325; ‘Isa b. "Alī 
(Jt. 3rd/9th century), K: Manāfi* al-hayawan, ms. Berlin 
6240; cf. Sezgin, GAS, iii, Leiden 1970). Also, in nat- 
ural historical writings sometimes the term used is 
tba’, which functions as the equivalent of ģabīta. Thus 
Aristotle's title History of animals is translated Fi mafri- 
fat tibā* al-hayawān al-barrī wa *l-bahrī (ed. A. Badawi, 
Kuwait 1977). Again, in the Arabic translation of 
Aristotle’s Generation of animals attributed to Yahya b. 
al-Bitrik, pbdo1¢ is consistently rendered //a' (see ed. 
J. Brugman and HJ. Drossaart Lulofs, Leiden 1971, 
249). But the use of sa‘ is not restricted to this par- 
ticular context, since, for example, in a discourse on 
the souls of heavenly bodies Ibn Sina speaks of their 
taba‘ in which, he says, inheres the principle of change 
and multiplicity (Arabic text in Goichon, 201). 

An unmistakably Neoplatonic account of /abi'a is 
found in the Rasā'il of the Ikhwān al-Safà? which con- 
tains a whole chapter on the quiddity (mühiyya) of 
tabi “a. "Those among the sages and philosophers who 
used to talk about cosmic phenomena occurring in 
the sublunar realm”, we read in the Rasa, "attrib- 
uted all natural events and processes to tabi'a . . . Know, 
O my brother, . . . that /abi'a is only one of the poten- 
tialities of the Universal Soul, a potentiality spread- 
ing through all sublunar bodies, flowing through each 
of their parts". Then we are told that, expressed in 
terms of Divine Law, fabi‘a is a group of “angels who 
are assigned the task of protecting the world and carry- 
ing out natural creation (tadbir al-khalika) by the per- 
mission of God" (Rasā'il, Beirut 1957, ii, 63). This is 
an interesting appropriation of the Neoplatonic: doc- 
trine of emanation, particularly as it is found in the 
historically important Theologia Aristotelis, a pseudo- 
Aristotelian text whose ultimate substratum is Ploti- 
nus’ Enneads, iv-vi in Porphyry's arbitrary arrangement. 
In this text tabī'a is spoken of as an emanation ulti- 
mately radiating forth from the First Cause, through 
the successive emanations of the hypostases of the 
Intellect and Soul (ed. A. Badawi, in idem, Plotinus 
apud Arabes, Cairo 1955, 6). Note that both Plotinus 
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and the Ikhwān agree on the intermediary roles of 
the Intellect and Soul in the creation of the natural 
world. God's method was to act indirectly, and for 
the Ikhwàn, this meant that He carried out the 
affairs of the world through His angelic agents—and 
tabi‘a was one of them: "/abi'a is only one of God's 
angels, His supporters and His obedient slaves, doing 
whatever they are commanded to do" (Rasa^il, ii, 127; 
cf. I. Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists, Edinburgh 1982, 38). 
We have already seen that pseudo-Madjriti assigns this 
role to the Sphere. 

Given the hierarchical ethos of Neoplatonic meta- 
physics, one frequently finds in the Islamic philo- 
sophical literature elaborate discourses on the ranks 
of created beings, and man's place on this scale. An 
example is the ethical treatise K. al-Nafs wa "I-rüh (ed. 
M.S.H. Ma'sümi, Islamabad 1968) of Fakhr al-Din 
al-Rāzī [g.v.]. In this work, the author organises his 
four ranks of beings on the basis of, inter aha, the 
existence or non-existence of /abi'a in a given being. 
Angels were on the top, endowed with intellect but 
no tabi‘, next came lower animals possessing tabī 'a 
and desire, but no intellect; then inanimate objects, 
having none of the three; and finally the fourth place 
belonged to human beings, possessing all three, /abi a, 
intellect, and desire. But then, we are told that it is 
the privilege only of human beings to be God's vice- 
gerents, because they had faculties of which other 
beings were deprived (see M. Fakhry, Ethical theories 
in Islam, Leiden 1991, 186); and in this sense man 
becomes the highest created being. Here it is inter- 
esting to note that al-Rāzī does not admit of /abi'a 
in inanimate objects, and this clearly means that he 
is thinking of it exclusively in psychological terms; for 
him, fabi‘a was a faculty which necessarily implied 
volition, and this is certainly not Aristotle's bois. 

2. In. Kalàm. 

In the kalām literature [see ‘ILM AL-KALAM], the term 
labi a is often used interchangeably with tab“ Thus, 
in his own reformulation of the meaning of the two 
terms, the mutakallim al-Ash'arī [g.v.] conflates them: 
when, he says, one is accustomed to seeing the occur- 
rence (hudith) of some specific accidents (arād) invari- 
ably (alā watirat" wahidat") in some specific bodies, 
one calls them “tab‘ and /abi'a" (Ibn Fürak, Mudjarrad 
makalat al-Ash‘art, ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 1987, 131- 
2). But this does not mean that here we have a total 
conceptual equivalence, for frequently one finds in 
kalām a distinction between fab‘ and tabi‘. In gen- 
eral, the latter term in its standard non-kalām usage 
is understood by the mutakallimiin to mean the nat- 
ural disposition of a physical entity which necessarily 
determines its particular behaviour, and here (abi 'a is 
practically synonymous with the khilka of the mutakallim 
al-Nazzàm as reported by al-Shahrastānī [g.v.]: ^Every- 
thing that lies beyond [the action of human beings] . . . 
is the work of God by the necessitation of a khilka” 
(al-Shahrastani, 38). Again, in a qualified manner, the 
term is functionally equivalent to the manā of Mu‘am- 
mar (see R. Frank, Al-ma'nà: Some reflections on the tech- 
nical meaning of the term in the Kalám and its use in the 
physics of Mutnmar, in JAOS, lxxxvii [1967], 248; cf. 
H.A. Wolfson, Philosophy of the kalām, Cambridge, Mass. 
1976, 566). On the other hand, the mutakallimiin view 
the standard notion of tab in a distinct generic sense 
of a natural causal agency which brings about the 
real phenomena of the world (see below). It would 
appear, then, that here (abīta is a special case of 
tab and since both of them were equally considered 
to imply natural causation for physical processes, as 
opposed to direct divine will or command, they were 


both equally unacceptable to practically all mutakallimün. 
It is for this reason, it seems, that they sometimes do 
not bother to keep the two terms distinct from each 
other. 

Mentioned among those whom the mutakallimiin cen- 
sure for believing in natural causation is a group of 
thinkers called ashab al-iaba^i, espousers of jabā*i — 
and this seems to be a rather broad designation for 
those who pursue natural philosophy (see A. Dhan- 
ani, The Physical theory of kalām, Leiden 1994, 4, 182). 
However, it is clear that the mutakallimūn attribute to 
these askāb such views on tab‘/tabi‘a as are shared 
also by the alchemists, for the alchemists did believe 
in tab‘/tabi‘a as an agency of natural causation (see 
3. below). But it is an interesting fact that in the Sirr 
al-khalika of pseudo-Apollonius of Tyana [see BALINOS], 
a fundamentally important source of early Arabic 
alchemy [see RUKN], we find mentions of ashāb al- 
tab@’i‘ as a group of people who deify and worship 
labà'i and whom the author of the text strongly 
condemns (K. Sirr al-khalika wa-san‘at al-tabi'a, ed. 
U. Weisser, Aleppo 1979, 30, 60). Further, in his 
K. al-Sab'in, Djabir b. Hayyàn [9.v.], too, refers to 
ashāb al-tabā'i, whom he evidently considers outsiders 
to his field of alchemy (see P. Kraus, Jábir ibn Hayyán, 
ii, Cairo 1942, 17). Thus the self-perception of some 
alchemists was that they are not among this group; 
but they do nonetheless fulfill the mutakallimiin’s cri- 
terion of what definitively characterises askāb al-tabā'i". 

Tabi‘a and tab‘ as causality. It should be noted that 
the kalām discourses on tab‘/tabi‘a, and they are volu- 
minous, are always carried out in the larger context 
of the problem of causality. Indeed, one would agree 
with the claim that for the mutakallimün the “term 
[tab/ tabī'a is] the equivalent of causality” (Wolfson, 
op. cit, 559). Ibn Rushd [9.v.] expresses this the other 
way around, but categorically: denial of causality is, 
in effect, a denial that things have a [abi'a (Tahafut 
al-tahafut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1930, xvii/5, 520). 
A lucid explanation of the mutakallimün's position on 


„this matter is to be found in the Dalalat al-ha'irin of 


Misa b. Maymün (Maimonides) [see IBN MAYMON]. 
Here one reads the report of the kalam doctrine 
that all physical bodies consist of atoms (djawhar, pl. 
djawahir/djuz^, pl. adjzà") and accidents (‘arad, pl. 
a'rád) created by God through His will. All attributes 
of bodies (colour, smell, motion, growth, decay, life, 
death, etc.) are accidents. But these accidents do not 
arise out of, even less, are necessarily caused by, a 
tab’ or tabī'a inhering in bodies and acting naturally 
without God's direct creative causal action. Everything 
in the world that comes into being comes into being 
by an act of free creation by God as He wills. The 
object of this doctrine, Maimonides tells us, is to guard 
against the idea that there is in any sense a /abi'a in 
things and that this tabīa of a thing requires neces- 
sarily that there should be joined to it such and such 
accident (Le Guide des égarés, ed. and tr. S. Munk, Paris 
1856-66, i, 375 ff). 

In other words, tab/tabīta, in its standard usage, 
is considered by the mutakallimün to signify a real prin- 
ciple of natural causation, and this is in conformity 
with Aristotle. Again, Ibn Khaldün [g.».], speaking of 
the mutakallimün's denial of causality, characterises them 
succinctly by his statement “They denied tabi a" (Mukad- 
dima, iti, 114). Ibn Hazm says of the Ash‘aris that 
they used the term āda (custom) instead of /abi'a to 
designate the natural course of events not broken off 
by miracles (K. al-Fisal fi "I-milal, Cairo 1320, v, 15). 
To be sure, in the Makalat al-Ash'ari declares: “One 
who holds /abi la to be necessitating (al-müdjiba) and 
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tab‘ to be that which causally engenders (al-muwallid) 
is mistaken” (Ibn Fürak, 131; note here the distinc- 
tion between fab‘ and [íabi'a. He then explains his 
position by saying that it is simply a matter of lin- 
guistic usage that people say, “the tab of so and so 
is good” and that “the fad‘ of so and so is evil". They 
do so because they are accustomed to (i'tādū) seeing 
some specific accidents occurring invariably in cer- 
tain bodies (132). Thus tab/tabīta has no ontological 
significance. Again, “He [al-Ash‘ari] used to reject 
the views of the philosophers, the espousers of taba^i* 
(tabā'ityyūn), and the Mu'tazila, all of whom argue 
for their belief in causality (fawallud) by saying that 
‘there exists in fire a tendency (itimād) which causally 
engenders its upward motion, and a tendency in stone 
which causally engenders its downward motion. He 
would say: all that is in these bodies is the creation 
of the All-Powerful, the Wise, Who does whatever He 
wills to do, without cause (sabab) and without any media- 
ting processes (mu‘Gladja). Indeed, we have already elu- 
cidated his views concerning his denial of the doctrine 
of taba^i*" (276). 

In explaining the regularity and predictability of 
natural phenomena, Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī [g.».] also 
substitutes 'āda for tab/tabīta. But his explanation is 
more sophisticated. Why is it that fire always burns, 
and (to take one of his own examples) a boy never 
turns into a dog? His answer is twofold: (a) God cre- 
ates certain events in succession to other events; this 
succession continues in the same way since God has 
caused the continuance of custom (āda), and (b) God 
has created in us the knowledge of (a), namely that 
the custom will continue, and that fire will continue 
to burn, and a boy will not turn into a dog. Thus 
natural phenomena are not caused, of necessity, owing 
to a fab‘, but due to a divinely-created custom, a cus- 
tom of which we possess a divinely-created knowledge. 
(Tahàfut al-falāsifa, ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1927, 270-86). 

But the substitution of āda for tab‘/tabt‘a came 
under heavy criticism in the hands of Ibn Hazm. 
Thus arguing on grounds of linguistic usage, he says, 
"āda in the Arabic language” is used with regard to 
something which may either be avoided (tarkuhu) or 
not avoided, and whose absence (zawàluhw) is possi- 
ble (mumkin), in contradistinction to the term /abi'a, 
which is used with regard to something the avoid- 
ance of which (al-khuriig ‘anha) is impossible (mumtani*) 
(Fisal, v, 15-6). Thus unlike tabīta, tāda cannot explain 
the regularity in the processes of the world, since they 
always happen in the same way. He then explicates 
the term: fabi'a—which is, he tells us, synonymous 
(mutaradifa) to khalika, salīka, bahira, ghariza, sadjiyya, 
sima, and djibilla—only means the potentiality (kuwwa) 
of a thing whereby the qualities therein, such as they 
are, come to pass (Fisal, v, 15). But Ibn. Hazm goes 
on to say that this does not mean that bodies act 
independently by virtue of their tabī'a, for tabi'a so 
defined has no intelligence (@k/) and therefore actions 
of things are not created by the things themselves. 
Of necessity, says Ibn Hazm, we know that with re- 
gard to these actions, their creation is due to some- 
thing outside of the things in which they appear, and 
that can be none other than God. Thus by rejecting 
the ontological equivalence of fabi'a and natural cau- 
sation, Ibn Hazm makes /abi/a a potentiality whose 
actualisation is caused directly by divine will, even 
though for him the /abi'a of a thing is fixed once 
and for all by God (“al-kalām fi "I-tawallud", Fisal, v, 
59-60; cf. Wolfson, op. cit., 576-7). 

3. Tabā'i' in the alchemical tradition. 

In the Islamic alchemical literature there exists a 


rigorously systematic and rich theory of taba"), and 
the grand corpus of tantalising Arabic texts attributed 
to Djabir b. Hayyan remains its supreme representa- 
tive. Indeed, so central is the doctrine of /abd^i in 
the alchemy of Djabir that his entire natural scien- 
tific system can be reduced to a theory of /abd'r, 
their place, and their combinations; and in the devel- 
opment of this theory the Sim al-khalika of pseudo- 
Apollonius seems to have served as a direct source 
(cf. Kraus, op. cit.). 

“All things", says the author of the Sir, “arise out 
of the four jabā'i, and they are: Hot (al-harr [else- 
where al-harara]), Cold (al-bard [elsewhere al-burüda]), 
Moist (al-līn [elsewhere al-rutüba/billa], and Dry (al- 
yubs [elsewhere al-yubusa])" (ed. Weisser, 3). Identical 
declarations are to be found throughout the Djabirian 
corpus (e.g., see K. al-Ahdjar, ed. S.N. Haq, in idem, 
Names, natures and things, Dordrecht and London 1993, 
passim). Indeed, for both pseudo-Apollonius and Djabir, 
the four tabā'i* constituted the fundamental principles 
of the natural world; they were the First Simple 
Elements (al-"anāsir al-basā”īt/al-basā”it al-uwal) of all 
bodies. They were uncompounded entities (al-mufra- 
dat) out of which the first compound elements (al- 
murakkabāt), Fire, Air, Water, and Earth were formed, 
and these latter were Second Elements (anāstr thawānī) 
(see Mukhtar rasā'il, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, passim; 
Ahdjàr, ed. Haq, 38-4; Sirr, ed. Weisser, passim). Again, 
“when these four taba’i‘ enter into combination, they 
give rise to Fire, Water, Air (al-rīk), and Earth (al- 
turab), and they are then called ustukussāt; they are 
the generators (al-ummahat) and principles (al-usiil) of 
all individual things (al-afrad)” (Sir, 187), 

The temptation to read Aristotle’s four qualities 
into these jabā'i” must be resisted; for even though 
some isolated similarities do exist here, the two sets 
of entities remain both metaphysically and function- 
ally distinct from each other. Aristotle's qualities were 
conceptual entities, /abd^i* were real elements; the for- 
mer were not to be found in isolation from the four 
Empedoclean primary bodies in which they inhered, 
the latter were independently existing entities cap- 
able of physical acts, such as motion, combination, 
and separation. In the Sim, each of the (abā'i' is 
sometimes referred to as a kuwwa (e.g. 186, 330, 372), 
but in the context the term seems to have a pecu- 
liar sense of a motive force, something that is con- 
ceptually far removed from óóvojig or moitng (Ar. 
kayfiyyāt). As for the Djābirian corpus, Aristotelian 
appellations in this particular matter are almost to- 
tally absent; indeed, the author of the corpus some- 
times explicitly distinguishes taba"! from kayfiyyāt (see 
K. Ikhradj mà fi "| kuwwa ila "fil, ed. Kraus, 92). 

In both the Sir and the Djabirian corpus, the gen- 
eration of bodies out of taba’i‘ is explained in mech- 
anistic terms. Thus: “When the Sphere (al-falak) [which 
encloses the world] moves perpetually and becomes 
vigorous in its motion, the four /aba form pairs 
(izdawaģjat), one with the other. They become differ- 
ent, and one knows one pair from the other by its 
essence (‘ayn) and form (sura)... Thus come to pass 
by their combination the four compound {aba’i 
namely, Fire... Water... Air... and Earth” (Sir, 187). 
The explanation is more elaborate in Djābir who 
speaks in Neoplatonic terms: At the root of the gen- 
eration of the corporeal world lies the Desire (shahwa) 
of the Soul which endows substance (djawhar) with 
formative power; thus substance attaches to tabā*t”, 
and the four elementary bodies come to pass. The 
Djābirian taba" get themselves “implanted” in sub- 
stance, they "attack" substance, and “act upon” it; 
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they “shape” it, “embrace” it, and “compress” it (see 
Haq, 57-62). All this stands in sharp contradistinction 
to Aristotle. 

It should be noted that the Djābirian tabā”i' were 
indeed the true material elements of things; things 
could be decomposed into their constituent tabā'is 
they could be made to undergo transmutation by aug- 
mentations, suppressions, and rearrangements of /abz^i5 
and like all material entities, /abà^;? possessed weights 
and all other physical properties too (see K. al-Sab‘in, 
ed. Kraus, 473). Indeed, the elixir was only a sub- 
stance in which the four faba’i‘ existed in a perfect 
numerical proportion (see ed. Haq, passim). Aristotle 
had said that to each elementary body there was only 
one affection (Generation and corruption, ii/3, 331.a.3-6); 
this meant that when, say, Fire is deprived of Hot, 
the contrary quality, Cold, always appeared—Fire 
which was hot and dry, thus became Earth which 
was cold and dry. But in the Djabirian system, we 
could, through alchemical procedures, extract Hot 
from Fire, and in this way reduce the latter to pure 
Dry; and of course there did exist bodies which were 
only hot, or only cold, and so on (see Kraus, Jábir 
ibn Hayyán, ii, 135-85) To be sure, the whole of 
alchemy consisted in nothing other than systematic 
operations on, and manipulations of, /aba"i*. 

In the Islamic alchemical literature, the words tab‘ 
and /abi (a do occur in their ordinary sense of the 
natural properties or disposition of a thing, or the 
temperament of a person. But when so employed, 
these words do not seem to function as technical 
terms; rather, they are used informally in the way in 
which al-Ash‘ari describes them—that is, as they are 
uttered in ordinary linguistic usage. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
text, see Abū Rashid, K. al-Masa’il fi ‘l-khilaf bayn 
al-Basriyyin wa "l-Baghdadiyyin, ed. and tr. A. Biram, 
Leiden 1902; A. Altmann and A.M. Stern, Isaac 
Israeli, London 1958; Baghdadi, Fark, ed. *Abd al- 
Hamid, Cairo n.d.; idem, X. Usūl al-din, Istanbul 
1346; Bāķillānī, al-Tamhid, ed. R,J. McCarthy, Beirut 
1957; Djuwaynī, al-Irshad fi usūl al-i‘nkad, ed. and 
tr. J.D. Luciani, Paris 1938; M. Fakhry, A History 
of Islamic philosophy, New York 1983; R. Frank, Notes 
and remarks on the tabā'i' in the teaching of al-Māturīdī, 
in Mélanges d’islamologie. Volume dédié à la mémoire de 
Armand Abel par ses collēgues, ses éléves et ses amis, ed. 
P. Salmon, Leiden 1974, 137; Ghazali, Ihyā” 'ulūm 
al-din, Cairo 1315; A.-M. Goichon, Introduction à 
Avicenne, Paris 1933; idem, La distinction de l'essence 
et de l'existence d’après Ibn Sind, Paris 1937; B. Hane- 
berg, Ibn Sina und Albertus Magnus, in Abh. der 
Philos.-philol. Classe der Königlich Bayerischen. Akad. der 
Wiss., xi [1868], 191; Job of Edessa, Book of treasures, 
ed. and tr. A. Mingana, Cambridge 1935; Khayyat, 
K. al-Intisár, ed. and tr. A.N. Nader, Beirut 1957; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, Muhassal afkar al-mutakaddimin 
wa "l-muta'akhkhirin, with the commentary of Nasir 
al-Din al-Tūsī, Talkhis al-muhassal, ed. A. Nūrānī, 
Tehran 1980; U. Weisser, Das “Buch über das Geheim- 
nis der Schöpfung” von Pseudo-Apollonius von Tyana, Berlin 
and New York 1980. (S. NomanuL Hag) 
4. In astronomy. 

It seems that the non-Ptolemaic planetary models 
of the 7th/13th to 10/16th centuries largely grew out 
of metaphysical speculations on the tabi‘a of heavenly 
bodies. Recall that Ptolemy in Book ii of his Planetary 
hypotheses explains the diurnal rotation of the heavenly 
spheres by the tabī'a of the outermost Sphere and 
that of all the other spheres, which move uniformly 
and simultaneously in a circular motion. But the 


motions of the spheres within each planetary sphere 
he attributes to the will of the soul of that planet as 
well as to the /abi/a of ether (see A. Murschel, The 
structure and function of Ptolemy’s physical hypotheses of plan- 
etary motion, in Journal for the History of Astronomy, xxvi 
[1995], 33). In the system of Ptolemy, then, simple 
bodies had composed motions. 

Ibn al-Haytham [9.v.] was troubled by this, con- 
sidering it to be a violation of the /ab:/a of celestial 
bodies. Thus in ms. Y of his Fī hay'at al-àlam (ed. 
and tr. Y.T. Langermann, New York 1990, 66-7, 
230-1) he is quoted as saying that stars are natural 
(tabiyya) bodies that by themselves can have only one 
natural motion. There are four premises on which 
explanations of planetary motions must be based: 

1. A natural body does not move by its nature 
with more than one natural motion, 

2. A simple natural body does not move with a 
varying motion, 

3. The body of the heavens does not admit of 
being acted upon, 

4. A void does not exist. 

Ibn al-Haytham's argument runs something like this: 
since each star is of a simple substance, its motions 
must be regular and uniform. And given that there 
cannot be a void, each planet has a sphere whose 
circular motion carries it about. But since each planet 
has several motions, all planets have a separate sphere 
to account for each of their motions. 

Much of this is accepted by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī 
[qv] in his Tadhkira, i/2. Of interest is i/2, 2: “If 
the motion of a self-moved mobile is monoform, its 
principle of motion is called a nature (tab‘), whether 
the motion is natural and elemental or voluntary and 
celestial. Otherwise its [principle of motion] is called 
a soul (nafs), whether the [motion] be vegetative or 
animal” (ed. and tr. FJ. Ragep, New York 1993, 
100). It is in ii/7, 25, that al-Tūsī enumerates the 
ways in which Ptolemy’s lunar model violates the prin- 
ciple of simple motion for simple bodies (for Mercury, 
see ii/8, 19, and also ‘uTARm)—a violation, that is, 
of their tabi“. 

. (D.E. PINGREE and S. NOMANUL Hag) 

TABIB [see ru]. 

TABLTYYAT [see Suppl.]. 

TABIR [see rRV’YA]. 

TABI'UN (a.) (sing. tādi' or tàbii) usually trans- 
lated as Successors, means the Successors of the 
Companions of the Prophet [see saņāsa]. The 
Successors are the members of the generation of Mus- 
lims that followed the Companions, or those Muslims 
who knew one or more of the Companions but 
not the Prophet himself. They played a significant 
role in the early stages of Kur'àn commentary [see 
TAFsiR], the biography of the Prophet including the 
history of his campaigns [see MAGHĀZĪ; SĪRA; TA’RIKH], 
jurisprudence [see FIKH] and the collection and dis- 
semination of traditions [see abīrH). In all these 
fields, the earliest material consists of reports about 
the actions and sayings of the Prophet, his family and 
his Companions. The Companions transmitted this in- 
formation to the Successors, who in turn transmitted 
it, both in writing and orally, to one another, to their 
students and to the leadership of the larger Muslim 
world of the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods. 
Chronologically, the last of the Successors were those 
who knew the Companions who lived for the longest 
time after the Prophet’s death. Among these are included 
those who studied and worked with the Companion 
Anas b. Malik [g.v.], who did not die until 91-3/ 
709-11 and was the last Companion to die in Basra. 
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There are biographies of the Successors in tabakat 
[g.v.] works, as well as in the biographical diction- 
aries devoted specifically to establishing the reliability 
of hadith transmitters [see AL-DJARH WA 'L-TA'DĪL; ‘ILM 
AL-RIDJAL]. In tabakat works, Successors are ranked 
chronologically; riģjāl works tend to list transmitters 
alphabetically (e.g. al-Bukhari’s Kitab al-Ta’rikh al-kabir). 

In his Kuab al-Tabakat al-kubra, Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845 
[9.v.]) divides his biographies of the Successors into a 
number of classes corresponding to the places in which 
they taught and studied and to their contact with the 
most important Companions. The first class consists 
of Medinan Successors who transmitted from either 
Abū Bakr or ‘Umar or both; the second, of Medinan 
Successors who transmitted from *Uthman and Alī, 
as well as from eight other well-known Companions. 
After the Medinans come the Successors of Mecca 
(starting with those who transmitted from ‘Umar), and 
then a few who were active in other parts of Arabia. 
He then moves on to notices of Successors active in 
Kūfa, Basra and Baghdad, then in Syria and North 
Africa and finally he mentions one person, Mu‘awiya 
b. Salih (d. 158/774), in al-Andalus. 

Some of the Successors are especially noted for 
their contribution to one or another of the fields of 
learning mentioned above. In tafsīr, for example, among 
the students of the Companion ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/687 [g.v.]), Sa‘id b. al-Djubayr (d. 95/714) and 
Mudjahid b. Djabr (d. 104/722 [g.vw.]) were particu- 
larly important; in maghàzi, Abàn b. “‘Uthman (d. 105/ 
723) and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 94/713 [qg.w.]). 
A great many of them are known for their contri- 
butions to several fields. Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742 [g.v.]) is possibly the most famous polymath 
among the Successors. As an historian, he was one 
of the foremost early authorities on the life of the 
Prophet [see sīRa; MAGHAZI] and he was a teacher of 
al-Wakidi (d. 207/823 [9.v.]); as a traditionist, he played 
a crucial role in the written transmission of hadith. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [g.v.]) is claimed as a 
seminal figure by virtually all branches of religious 
learning (although Sezgin lists him with the theolo- 
gians; see Bibl). 

As jurists, the Successors were considered the link 
to the early period of Islam that made it possible to 
ascertain the established practice, the sunna (g.v.|, of 
the Prophet and of the early community. Certain of 
them are associated with the legal development of a 
particular place. In Medina, prominent among the 
many Successors mentioned in early Maliki texts [see 
MALIKIYYA] are the Medinan Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 
(d. 94/713) and Nafi‘ b. ‘Umar (d. 117/735). In Küfa, 
the legal opinions of Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i (d. 96/715 
[g.v.]) form the basis of early Hanafi doctrine. They 
were compiled by his student Hammad b. Abr Sul- 
ayman (also a Successor, d. 120/738), with whom 
Abū Hanifa (d. 150/767 [g.v.]) studied. In Mecca, 
‘Ata’ b. Abr Rabah (d. 114/732 [g.v.]) stands out; in 
Damascus, Kabisa b. Dhu’ayb (d. 86/705). 

As the repositories of the legacy of the Prophet 
and the Companions, all the Successors were poten- 
tially traditionists. Distinguishing among them to deter- 
mine exactly who each was and whether he could be 
considered a reliable transmitter in the link of an isnād 
chain is the most important component of the sci- 
ences of Tradition (fulūm al-hadith) [see HADITH. iv]. 
Thus their biographers are particularly careful about 
their genealogies, the time and place of their birth, 
the cities where they spent their active lives and their 
teachers. Once it is ascertained with whom they stud- 
ied, then the precise nature of the contact must be 


explored. In the case of the Successors who knew one 
or more Companions, for example, the question is 
whether they associated with them or simply encoun- 
tered them, and whether they actually heard (sama‘) 
traditions from those Companions, or merely trans- 
mitted on their authority (rawā ‘an, or only "an) [see 
MU‘AN‘AN; also again HADITH]. 

The hadith collections of a number of Successors 
happen to have survived in manuscript; they are listed 
in Sezgin (see Bibl) Two examples are Humayd b. 
al-Tawīl (d. 142/759), and Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 146/763). The biographical information 
about them that can be gleaned from various sources 
(see Bibl.) will serve to illustrate what we find for the 
vast majority of Successors. The Basran Humayd trans- 
mitted on the authority of the Companion Anas b. 
Malik (see above), and is said to have taken and 
copied al-Hasan al-Basri’s books and then returned 
them. However, the jurist and traditionist Yahya b. 
Sa‘id (d. 143/760) is reported to have said that, when- 
ever he asked Humayd anything about al-Hasan’s 
Jātwās, he would say he could not remember. It is 
not clear whether Humayd actually heard ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab or only transmitted on his authority; sim- 
ilarly, he may have only transmitted on the author- 
ity of Anas b. Malik without actually having known 
him, despite the fact that he was a younger con- 
temporary of Anas's in Basra (al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī 
[see Bib] mentions Humayd as one of those Succes- 
sors guilty of tadlīs [g.v.], or improperly altering isnāds). 
Hisham was born in Medina and died in Baghdad. 
He related from his father, the Successor ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr, and from his uncle ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
(d. 73/692 [g.v.]), a nephew of *A'isha's. The noted 
Küfan traditionist Waki‘ b. al-Djarrah (d. 197/812) 
reported that at a certain point he spent some time 
among the scholars of Küfa. 

In his work on hadith methodology, K. Ma‘rifat 'ulüm 
al-hadith, al-Hakim al-Naysabüri (d. 404/1014 [9.».]), 
like Ibn Sa‘d, divides the Successors into a number 
of classes, although his classification system is not the 
same as Ibn Sa‘d’s (and is not fully explained). His 
first class is comprised of the Successors who trans- 
mitted from those Companions to whom the Prophet 
promised Paradise (al-mubashshara al-‘ashara). Other 
classes include one made up of the seven jurists of 
Medina [see FUKAHA' AL-MADINA AL-SAB'A, in Suppl.]; 
Successors born in the period of the Djahiliyya [q.o.], 
al-mukhadramün [see MUKHADRAM]; and people falsely 
credited with actually hearing (sama‘) one of the 
Companions when they in fact had heard only a 
fellow Successor. 

Al-Hakim prefaces his section on the Successors by 
saying that whoever does not know who the Successors 
are will not be able to distinguish between them and 
the Companions, nor will he be able to distinguish 
between them and the Successors of the Successors 
(labi* al-tabi‘in or atbā' al-tabi‘in). These, al-Hakim ex- 
plains, are the third generation (tabaka) of Successors 
after the Prophet and among them are found such 
people as Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 [q.v.]), Sufyan 
al-Thawri (d. 161/778 [g.v.]), Shuba b. al-Hadjdjadj 
(d. 160/776 [g.».]) and Ibn Djuraydj (d. 150/767). 

With this group we move to the scholars in the 
forefront of the development of Islamic law who were 
known both as jurists and traditionists and whose use 
of traditions in legal reasoning, exemplified by al- 
Shāfi'ī (d. 204/820 [g.v.], made hadith studies an in- 
extricable part of jurisprudence [see again FIKH; also 
ustL]. During this period, when the lives of the Prophet 
and the Companions were becoming part of the dis- 
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tant past, the authority of the Successors as heirs to 
the knowledge of those times increased. Concern that 
their knowledge might be lost led the Umayyad caliphs 
of the early 2nd/8th century to patronise the efforts 
made by fadith scholars, most notably al-Zuhrī, to 
collect and write down as many traditions as possible. 
In Muslim scholarship both of the pre-modern and 
modern periods, biographical information about isnād 
transmitters is utilised to assess the worth of each trans- 
mitter’s contribution. The fact that many transmitters 
are known to have been inaccurate about their con- 
tacts and scholarly activities is considered proof of the 
veracity of the biographies. In secular and oriental- 
ist scholarship, most, if not all, of this information is 
viewed as later fabrication, and it is utilised to figure 
out how, when and for what purposes the scholars 
of the generations after the Successors chose to par- 
ticipate in the practice of depending upon and elab- 
orating isnāds; the Successor and Companion links in 
the isnāds that go back to the Prophet are considered 
particularly problematic. 
Bibliography: For biographies of Successors, see 
Bukhari, K. al-Taīkh al-kabir, Haydarabad 1361-5, 
8 vols; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, X: Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325-7, 12 vols.; Ibn Hanbal, 
K. al-Tlal wa-marifāt al-ridjal, eds. Talat Kogyigit and 
Ismail Cerrahoglu, Ankara 1963; Ibn Sa‘d, K. al- 
Tabaķāt al-kubra. For individual Successors and pri- 
mary and secondary sources about them, see Sezgin, 
GAS, i. For hadith methodology, see al-Hakim al- 
Naysābūrī, K. Ma'rifat 'ulūm al-hadith, Beirut n.d. 
For a reaction to the critical view of the role of 
the Successors, see Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, Chicago 1967, ii, and Sezgin, op. cit. 
For critical studies of their role, see M. Cook, Early 
Muslim dogma, Cambridge 1981, ch. 11 “The dat- 
ing of traditions”; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 
Cambridge 1983; J. Schacht, The origins of Muham- 
madan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950; H. Motzki, Die 
Anfänge der islamischen Jurisprudenz. Ihre Entwicklung in 
Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts, AKM 50, 
2, Stuttgart 1991. (Susan A. SPECTORSKY) 
TABKH (a), the action of cooking either in 
a pot, by boiling or stewing; or by roasting, broiling, 
frying or baking. Beyond the narrow sense of cook- 
ing only fleshmeat, ¢abkh meant the transforma- 
tion from a raw state of every conceivable 
foodstuff for consumption. Possibly the Arabic 
substantive for “cook” (tabbakh [g.v.]) also contained 
the Hebrew sense of serving food at table, in addi- 
tion to its preparation. According to some lexicons, 
cooked food, fabikh, was distinguished from kadir, the 
latter specifying fleshmeat cooked in a pot seasoned 
with pepper, cumin and the like, while the former 
meant meat not thus seasoned; or, /abik meant flesh- 
meat cooked with broth or gravy, while a different 
term applied to meat prepared without such liquid 
(Lane, s.v. ¢-b-kh). It is evident, however, from the 
extant mediaeval culinary manuals (kutub al-tabikh) that 
such distinctions did not obtain in practice, the term 
"cooked" applying to a dish comprising any combi- 
nation of ingredients prepared by any of the meth- 
ods noted above. Food as nourishment, and factors 
determining diet in pre- and classical Islamic times, 
are treated in the art. GHIDHA', while MATBAKH describes 
the kitchen, its major appliances and utensils employed 
therein. Here, cooking techniques will be dealt with, 
together with the main categories of ingredients used. 
Cooking techniques varied somewhat according to 
the social location of the "kitchen". Bread making, an 
activity common to all segments of the population, 


illustrates the point well. J.L. Burckhardt observed the 
following method among the Bedouin of the Arabian 
peninsula in the early 19th century. First, a circular 
“element” of stones was heated. The fire was then 
removed and dough made from coarse-ground grain 
was set on the stones over which the glowing ashes 
were placed until the bread was cooked (Notes on the 
Beduins and Wahabys, London 1831, 58). Unleavened 
bread made in this fashion was called khubz malla or 
"roasted" bread, malla referring to the hot ash and 
embers (Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, Haydarabad, 1925-33, 
s.v.). Another method was a kind of grilling process 
which involved the cooking of large thin loaves on a 
concave metal plate (sadi) inverted and supported on 
stones over a fire, with the dough placed on the con- 
vex side (A. Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwala 
Beduins, New York 1928, 92). Bread was also pre- 
pared in the communal oven (fum) employed by house- 
holds among settled hamlet and village as well as the 
less affluent urban populations; either the dough was 
prepared in the home and baked in the fum, the 
baker retaining a portion of the dough as payment, 
or else a poorer quality bread could be purchased 
directly from the baker. By contrast, bread made for 
a comfortable urban household was prepared in its 
own kitchen from the best wheat flour; the appliance 
used was the tannūr, the bee-hive shaped baking oven 
of Mesopotamian origin. Another general contrast 
between the urban and rural-nomadic techniques may 
be found in methods of food preservation. In the 
latter tradition, sun- and wind-drying of raw materials 
like meat were common, desiccation being nature's 
own way of preservation. In the urban kitchen, ingre- 
dients such as salt, vinegar, lemon juice, mustard and 
other spices and the process of smoking were used in 
addition to the more “natural” means of preserva- 
tion. Finally, there was a contrast in the use of condi- 
ments accompanying a dish and flavourings in food. 
Complicated preparations like mur? and kawāmikk 
were commonplace in the urban "high" cuisine, while 
natural plant flavourings, where they could be had, 
were employed elsewhere. The cookbooks which have 
survived reflect the urban milieu of a leisure class, 
although they undoubtedly contain as well traces of 
regional or rural oral cooking traditions. For exam- 
ple, the preparation sawik [g.v.] was traditionally made 
of barley, parched and dried for use on long jour- 
neys; the meal was reconstituted with water or milk 
when required. Food by the same name was sold in 
the markets of Baghdad as a poor man's staple made 
from powdered chickpeas. However, in more affluent 
households this rustic fare was made from fine wheat 
flour sweetened with sugar or mixed with other ingre- 
dients like pomegranate seeds. In the two extant cook- 
books of Andalusi-North African provenance, regional 
tastes appear reflected in the frequent use of eggs in 
a range of substantial dishes, in the traditional dish 
of Berber origin, couscous [see kuskusū], and in dishes 
associated with particular locales (D. Waines, The culi- 
nary culture of al-Andalus, in The legacy of Muslim Spain, 
ed. S.K. Jayyusi, Leiden 1992). The processes and 
ingredients discussed below are, however, derived solely 
from the culinary manuals. 

The most characteristic cooking method for creat- 
ing substantial dishes was the “stew” or “casserole” 
preparation where the ingredients (e.g. meat, vegeta- 
bles, seasonings) were cooked in liquid in a pot over 
the heat of a fire. Recipes for meat dishes other than 
fowl usually use only the word “meat” (lahm) which, 
appearing unqualified, should be assumed to mean 
mutton, a meat preference supported by medical opin- 
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ion. It is impossible to tell at what age the mutton 
was deemed best for eating, whether as hoggets 
(between one and two years) or older. Lamb and kid 
were also enjoyed. Beef is only infreguently mentioned 
in recipes, possibly mirroring the medical view that, 
owing to its coarse nature, it was more suited to the 
toiling and labouring classes. Game meat such as rab- 
bit, hare, wild cow, wild ass, gazelle, horse, moun- 
tain goat, oryx and stag were all considered edible. 
Dishes containing fowl, especially chicken, were also 
popular. In one recipe for the famous Persian dish 
sikbāģi [q.v.], mutton, beef and chicken are cooked 
together (al-Warrak, 132). 

Typically, these are meat dishes with vegetables and 
seasonings, but also with dried fruit in many cases. 
The meat in the first stage of the cooking process 
may be sautéed briskly in hot oil to which water is 
then added, furthering the cooking, while other ingre- 
dients and seasonings are placed in the pot; con- 
versely, the meat may first be boiled in a stock of 
water and oil to which other ingredients are added 
while the cooking process is brought slowly to an end. 
A recipe for zirbadj follows the second procedure: 

Take a fine quality chicken, joint and clean it and 
place in a clean pot. Then pour over one-half rat! of 
fresh water and a half ūktyya of good quality oil, some 
white of onion and boil all together. When boiled, 
pour in white vinegar of half a rat/ and two ükiya 
of white sugar and one ūķiyya peeled almonds and 
one ūķiyya of rose water. Add the spices, pepper, cin- 
namon and ginger tied up in a fine cloth so that 
they do not alter the dish's colour. Leave on the fire 
a little, allowing it to thicken (al-Warrak, 153). 

This recipe illustrates a number of interesting points 
about the mediaeval cuisine. First, the dish is also 
Persian, indicating its strong influence upon the cos- 
mopolitan character of the urban “high cooking cul- 
ture"; many other dishes, such as tharid, masliyya and 
madira [q.v.], are contributions of traditional Arab pro- 
venance. Second, the recipe gives measures of ingre- 
dients, a rare feature of the corpus where measures 
and proportions were left to the cook's discretion. 
However, characteristic of the recipes is their usually 
clear, step-by-step description of the process of prepa- 
ration. Thirdly, zirbāģi is an example of the common 
practice of *meat substitution" in dishes; while the 
main feature of the dish is its sweet-sour flavour, other 
recipes for zirbāģi call for meat (lahm) or a combina- 
tion of meat and fowl, a practice found today, for 
example, in North African cooking. Fourthly, recipe 
references to slaughtering and cleaning an animal or 
bird indicate that fresh meat could be had from live- 
stock, for example goats and chickens, kept by the 
household. Finally, a word on the use of spices in 
cooking. A spice combination in common use through- 
out the Middle East was cinnamon, coriander (often 
plus cumin), with pepper and saffron widely employed 
as well, while regional preferences probably also existed. 
The essential oils of pepper and cinnamon were known 
for their antiseptic, preservative properties. Their use 
was likely as much a matter of aesthetics as anything, 
their preservative function being useful when left over 
food could be served the following day, with the 
flavour of the dish perceptibly enhanced. This “spice 
spectrum” was inherited from the Middle East and 
transformed much of the European cuisine from the 
14th century onward (T. Peterson, The Arab influence 
on westem European cooking, in J. of Medieval History, vi 
(1980), 317-41). The achievement of balance in bou- 
quet and flavour between “aromatic” (e.g. cinnamon) 
and “pungent” (e.g. coriander) spices was another fea- 


ture of the cuisine. 

Popular meat dishes were also prepared in milk or 
with milk products; for example, masliyya was a dish 
of lamb (or kid) with finely-chopped dried curd cheese 
(masl) sprinkled on top, while madira was meat cooked 
in soured milk. 

Other dishes containing meat were known, how- 
ever, by a vegetable or fruit highlighted in it. Thus 
isfandkhiyya was a spinach (and meat) dish, tufākiyya 
an apple dish, and sa/djamiyya a dish of turnip, chicken, 
onion, cheese and seasonings. In the gardens and 
orchards of the urban Middle East, vegetables and 
fruits were seasonally available the year round. In the 
mediaeval culinary lore, vegetables (bukül) included 
edible plants which today would be considered herbs 
such as mint, dill, fresh coriander and fennel. Fruits 
(fawakih) were classified as dried and fresh; dried fruits 
included soft fruit like apples and apricots as well as 
nuts like almonds, pine seeds and pistachios. Fresh 
fruit, the most common being dates, of which there 
were said to be more than three hundred varieties, 
was also used in cooked dishes or else consumed 
before or after a meal. Plant food classified as “grains” 
or “seeds” (kubūb) included chick peas, lentils and the 
mungo bean (mdash) and the grasses wheat, barley and 
rice. 

Vegetables prepared alone without meat formed 
another broad category of victuals for the table. They 
could be served hot or cold. One process was to stew 
the vegetable and then blend into it a quantity of oil 
into which seasonings had been lightly heated, and 
finally fold a beaten egg into the mixture while heat- 
ing it in a pan. Cold dishes were called bawdnd, and 
were prepared not only from vegetables, but also from 
meat, fowl and fish. Frequent ingredients of vegetable 
bawand were vinegar and a sweetening agent, sugar 
or honey. 

Fish dishes were popular as well. Rather than being 
stewed, they were generally prepared in a (frying) pan. 
Fresh fish rather than salted or dried fish appear to 
be the norm; it was recommended washing the fish 
thoroughly first, including scaling and gutting, lightly 
flouring and then frying it. The dish might be simple, 
prepared for example with pepper, garlic, finely 
chopped fresh coriander and onion cooked into a kind 
of sauce which was served over the fish at table. Or 
else the cleaned fish could be filled and covered with 
a highly seasoned pasty stuffing and baked slowly in 
the communal oven. 

The cereals wheat, barley and rice were probably 
common to the tables of the urban leisure class and 
poor alike. The difference between them was that the 
daily bread of poor was made from inferior quality 
wheat or other cereals while in times of real hard- 
ship, “secondary grains” such as pulses and nuts (acorn 
and chestnut) had to suffice. The well-to-do had access 
to the finest wheat for even their plainest loaf; the 
same kitchen could also produce “glass-bread” a loaf 
baked in a thin glass mould which was broken upon 
completion of the baking. Wheat flour was also used 
to prepare many varieties of pastry and sweetmeats. 

The culinary manuals include not only prepara- 
tions for immediate consumption. The preservation of 
foodstuffs by pickling made mealtime planning more 
flexible. A preparation called hallam describes the 
steps for slaughtering either a kid or calf and boiling 
the jointed carcass in vinegar until cooked; the meat 
was then soused overnight in a mixture of vinegar, 
cinnamon, galingal, thyme, celery, quince, citron, and 
salt and then stored in glass or earthenware vessels. 
Again, chicken lightly boiled whole in water, salt and 
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oil was then jointed and the portions placed in jars 
filled with vinegar and seasonings; when ready for use 
it was fried in oil and served. Vinegar, which was 
genuine vin aigre, was also the preserving agent for a 
wide variety of vegetable mukhallalat which included 
pickled onions, capers, cucumber, turnip, garlic, egg- 
plant and mint. These dishes were offered during 
meals to “cleanse the palate of greasiness, to appe- 
tize, to assist the digestion, and to stimulate the ban- 
queter” (AJ. Arberry (tr.) A Baghdad cookery book, in 
IC, xiii [1939], 205). 

Another variety of relish or condiment was called 
kawamikh. They may have been served, several at a 
time, in small bowls into which bread or morsels of 
food could be dipped. Certain kinds of kamakh or 
kāmakh juice (mā kamakh) were added to the pot as 
seasoning during cooking. One of the most important 
of this class of condiment was mur, a cereal-based 
preparation often mistakenly referred to as garum, the 
fish-based condiment of the classical world (D. Waines, 
Murr: the tale of a condiment, in al-Qantara, xii, [1991], 
371-88). It required a long, complicated process which 
took some three months from the end of March when 
preparation commenced. The condiment could then 
be stored for future use; shorter methods lasting only 
two days were also known which could have been 
employed the year round. 

Activities in the mediaeval kitchen were not merely 
concerned with the preparation of food for pleasure 
but also with matters of bodily equipoise (see R. Kuhne 
Brabant, Un tratado inedito de dietetica de al-Razi, in 
Anaquel de estudios arabes, ii [1991], 35-55). Recipes for 
main dishes as discussed above often add a brief note 
as to its benefit for the régime and hygiene. One dish 
might be recommended to stimulate the appetite and 
strengthen the stomach, another for cooling the body. 
A certain class of meatless dish called muzawwar was 
identified for its aid to those with fever (D. Waines 
and M. Marin, Muzawwar: counterfeit fare for fasts and 
fevers, in Isl, \xix [1992], 289-301). Moreover, other 
preparations were intended more directly to alleviate 
the consequences of over-indulgence of food, as well 
as/to stimulate other bodily functions and desires; 
these included such “home remedies" as electuaries, 
stomachics and medicinal powders and syrups, all pre- 
pared in the kitchen for immediate or future use. 

Finally, a word on “forbidden” beverages (sharāb 
muskir). Explicit religious injunctions notwithstanding, 
intoxicating beverages were consumed at every level 
of society, although never by those who strictly 
observed the shari‘a code. Recipes are found in the 
cookbooks for a barley beer called fukka* which was 
simply and cheaply made; fermentation was achieved 
by placing the barley wort in a skin container and 
leaving it for two days so that it was ready for drink- 
ing on the third. Moreover, wine (nabidh [q.».] was 
made in fermented and unfermented varieties. Some 
medical writers noted the medicinal benefits of sharab 
muskir, although they warned against its possible addic- 
tive qualities or even shorter term dangers. 

This brief survey of operations in the domestic 
kitchens of the urban leisure classes has covered the 
period from about the 3rd/9th to 8th/14th centuries. 
The major innovation of this “high cooking tradition" 
was in the collection, transformation, elaboration of 
and experimentation with hundreds of traditional, local, 
regional dishes within a dynamic cosmopolitan con- 
text. Although the culinary manuals are a rich resource 
for the study of this aspect of domestic life, they still 
do not yield answers to all a historian’s questions. 
While the names of two cooks, one male the other 


female, are known to have held honourable positions 
in ‘Abbasid court circles, one would like to know 
much more about those who performed the myriad 
operations in this, the most important space of the 
domestic household, the kitchen; but see further 
TABBAKH. 
Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
article, the following items have been selected which 
deal with cooking activities in the broadest sense. 
The most important primary sources are A. Huici 
Miranda (ed), La cocina hispano-magrebi en la época 
almohade según un manuscrito anónimo, Madrid 1965; 
Fadālat al-khiwan fi tayyibat al-taam wa ’l-alwan, 
ed. M. Benchekroun, Beirut 1984; Ibn Sayyār 
al-Warrāķ, K. al-Tabikh, ed. K. Ohrnberg and 
S. Mroueh, Helsinki 1987; Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Wusla 
ilā '-habīb fī wasf al-tayyibàt wa ’I-tib, ed. S. Mahdjüb 
and D. al-Khatib, Aleppo 1988; Kanz al-fawa'id fi 
tanwi‘ al-mawā'id, ed. M. Marín and D. Waines, 
Beirut-Stuttgart 1993. Two recent anthologies of 
essays are La alimentación e las culturas islámicas, 
ed. M. Marín & D. Waines, Madrid 1994; Culinary 
cultures of the Middle East, ed. S. Zubaida and 
R. Tapper, London 1994; see also M. Rodinson, 
Recherches sur les documents arabes relatifs à la cuisine, 
in REI (1949), 95-165, and E. Garcia Sanchez, 
Fuentes para el estudio de la alimentación en la Andalucia 
Islámica, in Actas del XII Congreso de la U.EA.L, 
Malaga 1984, 269-88. (D. WarNEs) 
TABL, the generic name for any instrument of 
the drum family. Islamic tradition attributes its 
“invention” to Tübal b. Lamak (al-Mastūdī, Murüdj, 
viii, 88-9 = § 3213, and see LAMAK), whilst another 
piece of gossip says that Isma‘il, the founder of the 
musta'riba Arabs [q.v.], was the first to sound it (Ewliyà 
Celebi, Travels, i/2, 239). The word is connected 
with Aramaic tabla. According to al-Fayyūmī (733/ 
1333-4), the term /abl was applied to a drum with a 
single membrane (dild) as well as to that with two 
membranes. This, however, does not include the duff 
or tambourine [g.v.]. It is certainly an ancient Middle 
Eastern instrument, and players of large and small 
kettle drums appear on the Sāsānid period Tāķ-i 
Bustān reliefs (near Kirmānshāh), including as part of 
a military band, what in Islamic times would have 
been called a tabl-khana [q.v.] (H.G. Farmer, The instru- 
ments of music on the Tāg-i Bustān bas-reliefs, in JRAS 
[1938], 404-5, 410). 

The tabl family may be divided into two classes, 
viz.: 1. the cylinder type; and 2. the bowl type. 

I. The cylinder type. There are two kinds of 
cylinder drums, viz.: a. the single membrane; and b. 
the double membrane. Of the former we have several 
shapes, although generally the body (dism) is either 
cylindrical or goblet-shaped. The earliest name for the 
cylindrical drum with a single membrane would 
appear to be Kabar which we find mentioned as early 
as Ya'küb al-Madjishün (d. 164/780-1) (Ibn Khallikan, 
tr. de Slane, iv, 270, ed. ‘Abbas, vi, 376). It is iden- 
tified by al-Mufaddal b. Salama (d. 308/920) as a 
drum (Ancient Arabian musical instruments as described by 
al-Mufaddal ibn Salama (9th century) in the unique Istanbul 
manuscript of the Kitab al-malahi in the handwriting of Yaqüt 
al-Musta'simi (d. 1298). Text in facsimile and transla- 
tion edited with notes by James Robson (= Collection 
of Oriental Writers on Music, ed. H.G. Farmer, iv), 
Glasgow 1938, 17: *... the tabl, which is the kabar 
and the kūba...”), and Ibn Khallikan (tr. de Slane, 
iv, 272, ed. ‘Abbas, vi, 378) affirms that it had one 
membrane. The Arabic lexicographers confuse this 
word (cf. also the Glossarium Latino-Arabicum, 85, 562, 
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and Farmer, Studies in oriental musical instruments, 59; 
see now WKAS, i, 24b). The name was probably 
derived from the Ethiopic kabaro, and we know that 
the Arabs borrowed at least one drum from Abyssinia 
(Lane, Lexicon, col. 2013). A more definite clue to the 
identity of this particular kind of drum is to be found 
in al-Shakundi (d. 629/1231-2 (q.v.]), where an in- 
strument called the akwal is mentioned (al-Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 144). It still exists in the Maghrib. Dozy 
(Supplément, i, 30) says that it is a Berber word and 
Meaken writes it agwal. It is delineated by Höst who, 
however, gives it as a goblet-shaped drum and calls 
it the akwal (Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes, Copenhagen 
1781, 262, tab. xxxi, 9). The akwal/agwal is also known 
in Algeria as the gullāl and it is generally about 60 
cm long. In Tripolitania, a similar instrument called 
the tabdaba is used among the folk (Delphin and Guin, 
Notes sur la poésie et de la musique arabes, Paris 1886, 39; 
Lavignac, Encycl. de la musique, 2794, 2932). 

The goblet-shaped instrument may have been the 
dirmidj mentioned by earlier Arabic writers such as al- 
Mufaddal b. Salama (of. ci, fol. 21), although he 
thought that it was a pandore (tunbür, as do many 
of the Arabic lexicographers. That it was a drum we 
know from al-Maydānī (d. 518/1124). According to 
Ibn Manzür (d. 711/1311), the proper vocalisation is 
durraydj, and to-day it is this name, with colloquial 
variants, which is heard in the Maghrib (Crosby Brown, 
Cat. of the Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments, 
New York, iii, 51, 53: AM, xx, 239). East of Morocco, 
the instrument has come to have a different name. 
In Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania, it has long been 
called the darbūka (Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe, 
Paris 1879, 79; Christianowitsch, Esquisse historique de 
la musique arabe, Paris, 31; Delphin and Guin, 43; 
Laffage, La musique arabe, Tunis, vi, xxxii; Lavignac, 
2935), whilst in Egypt and Syria it carries the name 
darbukka (g.v.], darabukka, dirbakka, darābukka, or darabukka 
(Villoteau, Description de Egypte. Etat moderne, i, 996; 
Lane, Modem Egyptians, ch. xviii; Darwish Muhammad, 
Safa’ al-awkat, Cairo, 13; El-Hefny, Congrés de musique 
arabe, Cairo, 660; H. Hickmann, La daraboukkah, in 
Bull. de Plnst. de l'Egypte, xxxiii [1952]. For illustra- 
tions of both these instruments, see the authorities 
quoted above, whilst specimens may be found in most 
museums, notably Paris (nos. 954-7, 1457), Brussels 
(nos. 112, 330-4, 680), and New York (nos 335, 345, 
etc.). In some parts, the darbüka is known as the tabla 
(Farmer, Studies, i, 86). 

In Persia, the instrument is known as the dunbak or 
tanbak, although wrongly registered by lexicographers 
as a bagpipe. See Advielle, La musique chez les Persans, 
Paris, 13, and pl.; Kaempfer, Amoenitatum exoticarum . . . 
fasciculi 5, Lemgoviae 1716, 742, fig. 6; Lavignac, 
3076. 

The double-membrane drum is also found in sev- 
eral shapes. We read of the kūda, a drum shaped like 
an hour-glas which was forbidden to be used by 
Muslims, as early as ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 18/639) 
(see WKAS, i, 420b-421a). It is condemned by sev- 
eral legists, including Ibn Abi "l-Dunya (d. 281/894) 
because of its association with people of low charac- 
ter (Dhamm al-malāhī, ed. and tr. J. Robson, London 
1938, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Kadir, Cairo 1987, 55, 59). 
The Ikhwàn al-Safa’? (10th century) call it the abi 
al-mukhannith (ed. Bombay, i, 91). According to al- 
Djawharī (d. ca. 392/1002) it was “a small drum, 
slender in the middle”, although al-Ghazālī says that 
it was “long” (Ihy@, Cairo 1908, ii, 186). Mediaeval 
designs of the kūba may be seen in the 6th/12th- 
century woodwork at Palermo (BZ, ii, 384), a 7th/ 


13th-century bowl from al-Mawsil (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 1856, 2734/56), and in a ms. of 
al-Djazarī (dated 755/1354) at Istanbul (Martin, Minia- 
ture painting and painters of Persia, ii, pl. 2). The tabl of 
which we read so frequently in the Kitab al-Aghani (ed. 
Bülak, viii, 161, ix, 162) as a rhythmic instrument in 
concert music, was probably either the kūba or dimid) 
(= darbūka). It is rarely seen nowadays in the Islamic 
East, except in India. 

The cylindrical or barrel-shaped drum has been 
more favoured. The former was probably the shape 
of the early warlike drum of which we read among 
the ‘Abbasids in the 3rd/9th century (Aghant, xvi, 139). 
It is to be seen in several mss. on automata by al- 
Djazari dating from the 7th/13th and 8th/14th cen- 
turies (Schulz, Die persisch-islamische Miniaturmalerei, tab. 
ii; The legacy of Islam, lst edn., Oxford 1931, fig. 91; 
D.R. Hill (tr. and comm.), The Book of knowledge of 
ingenious devices (Kitab fi ma‘rifat al-hiyal al-handasiyya) 
by Ibn al-Razzàz al-fazari, Dordrecht-Boston 1974, 43 
(= fig. 34), showing the “water-clock of the drum- 
mers” with kettledrum, cylindrical drums (with drum- 
stick, sawladjàn), trumpet and cymbals). This long-bodied 
cylindrical drum was popular until the beginning of 
the 19th century and designs may be seen in Höst 
(tab. xxxi) and Niebuhr (tab. xxvi); Villoteau (loc. cit.) 
calls it the tabl al-turkī. Since mediaeval times it has 
been played with a curiously crooked drumstick. By 
the 18th century, a second percussive implement, a 
switch, was in use. In modern times, this drum has 
been superseded by a drum with a shorter body. In 
early times, this seems to have been known in Persia 
and Arabic-speaking lands as the duhul. It is men- 
tioned by Nāsir-i Khusraw (d. in the 1070s) as one of 
the martial instruments of the Fatimids (Safar-nāma, 
ed. Schefer, 43, 46, 47), and by al-Zahirt (d. 872/1468) 
among the Mamlük sultans (al-Makrizi, Khifat, i/1, 
173-4). That it was different from the jabl we know 
from both Nāsir-i Khusraw and Djalal al-Din Rūmī 
(Mathnawi, tr. R.A. Nicholson, iii, 159). In Egypt of 
modern times it is known as the tabl al-baladt (Villoteau, 
loc. cit; Lane, op. cit, ch. xviii), Specimens may be 
seen at Brussels (nos. 336, 338, 341) and New York 
(nos. 417, 1321). Kaempfer (740, fig. 4) calls the Per- 
sian cylindrical drum the danbāl and delineates it. The 
tabir of Firdawsī may have been similar. See also the 
dhol of India. The dāwul in Turkey is said by Ewliyā 
Celebi (Travels, i/2, 226) to have been first used by 
Orkhan (724-61/1324-60), but we know of it in the 
time of his predecessor ‘Othman I. The Turks, like 
the Arabs, used a drumstick (čangal) and a switch (day- 
nak) to play this drum. 

In modern Persia, the dohol is a barrel-shaped drum 
(Advielle, doc. ci; Lavignac, 3076; cf. Kaempfer, 743, 
fig. 12). The Arabic tab! or the Persian /abir was the 
parent of the European /abel, atabal, tabor, tambour, etc. 

2. The bowl type. This is represented by the 
kettledrum. Although tradition says that Baba Sawindik, 
the Indian, played the kettledrum (kās, for which see 
WKAS, i, 436a, nakkāra) in the wars of the Prophet 
Muhammad (Ewliya Celebi, loc. cit, 226), it is more 
likely, as Ibn Khaldün tells us (Mukaddima, ed. Quatre- 
mére, ii, 44, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 50) that the Arabs did 
not use drums in wartime at this period. The early 
Muslim legists discriminate between the tabl al-harb 
(war drum), the fabl al-hadjdj (pilgrimage drum), and 
the tabl al-lahw (pastime drum). The first two were 
allowable but the last was not (al-Ghazālī, Ihyā', ii, 
186). The two former were doubtless identical with 
the modern nakkara and [abl al-shami. 

The largest of the kettledrums used by Islamic 
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peoples was the kūrgā which was greatly favoured by 
the Mongols. It was the royal drum which conveyed 
commands. The (abi al-kabīr mentioned by Ibn Battūta 
(Rihla, ii, 127, tr. Gibb, ii, 343) was doubtless the 
kūrgā. We get an idea of the size of this drum from 
the A’in-i Akbari (tr. H.G. Blochmann, i, 50-2), where 
it is nearly the height of a man. Abu 'I-Fadl *Allāmī 
says here that the kūrgā and damama were identical 
(i, 50), but the damāma of India is a much smaller 
kettledrum (see specimen at New York, 26). ‘Abd al- 
Razzak al-Samarkandi (d. 1482) clearly distinguishes 
between the kūrgā, damàma and nakkāra (Matla al- 
sa'dayn, in NE, xiv, 129, 321). See also Farmer, Studies, 
ii, 12-13. 

The kettledrum next in size was the kūs which, 
among the Arabs of the 4th/lOth century, was the 
largest of their kettledrums (Ikhwān al-Safa', i, 91). 
This also was a martial instrument; for its use, see 
TABL-KHĀNA. There is a 7th/13th-century Arabic ms. 
reproduced by Schulz (of. cit, pl. 8) showing three 
pairs of kūsāt. 

The ordinary kettledrum was what the Ikhwān al- 
Safa? call the ģabl al-markab (mounted drum). They say 
that its tone was softer than that of the tabl al-küs. 
Another early name for this drum was dabdāb or dab- 
daba. Later, it came to be known as the nakkāra, a 
word, together with the instrument, which was adopted 
by Europe as the naker, nacaire, etc., whilst Persian 
tinbal became the European timbale, tymbala. For medi- 
aeval designs of the naķķāra, see Schulz (op. cit., tab. 
ii), The legacy of Islam, \st edn. (fig. 91), the Kitab al- 
Burhan (Bodleian ms., Or. 133, fol. 38), and the Djami‘ 
al-tawārīkk (Edinburgh University, fols. 54b, 157). See 
also TABL-KHANA. Early 19th-century examples are 
delineated by Villoteau (992-3), whilst actual speci- 
mens may be seen at Brussels (no. 335) and New 
York (no. 1232) For the Turkish dunbalak or tablak, 
see Farmer, in 7RAS (1936). 

In Turkey, a medium-sized kettledrum is known as 
the Kudüm, and it is said to have been played at the 
nuptials of Muhammad and Khadidja (Ewliya Celebi, 
i/2, 234). It was to be found in the darwīsk com- 
munities; for an illustration of Mawlawi/Mewlewi 
kiidumzens or players in these drums, see Ortens, xv 
(1962), pl. viii. 

The smallest of the kettledrums is the nukayra or 
fubayla, which belongs to concert music. We read of 
the former among the "Abbādids (5th/llth century) 
of Moorish Spain (Dozy, Historia Abbadidorum, ii, 243), 
and in the Vocabulista Aravigo (1505) the word equates 
with the Spanish atabalia. In Russells Aleppo (1794), 
there is a design (pl. iv) of the nakkara (= nukayra), 
whilst another may be found in Hóst (tab. xxxi, 10) 
and Christianowitsch (32, pl. 12), the latter being 
copied by Fétis (Hist. générale de la musique, Paris, ii, 
163) and Lavignac (2793). 

Villoteau, speaking of Egypt at the close of the 
18th century, mentions a number of small hand 
kettledrums but, with the exception of one called 
tabl-i baz, most of these names are unknown today 
(Villoteau, 994). It was, obviously, a drum used for 
decoying birds or recalling the hawk (baz), but by this 
time it had become the favourite instrument of the 
criers at Ramadan and the darwish fraternities, and 
was actually known as the jablat al-musahhira. There 
are specimens at Brussels (no. 329) and New York 
(nos. 421, 2661). It was held in one hand and beaten 
with a short stick held in the other hand. A slightly 
larger instrument was the fabl al-midjri (sic). This was 
beaten with a leathern strap. 

Shallower types of kettledrums were the tabl al- 


shami and the kas‘a. The former was probably the tadi 
al-hadjdj so frequently quoted by the legists. It was 
suspended from the neck, the head or membrane 
being perpendicular. There is a representation (10th/ 
16th century) of pilgrims with these drums in a 
Bodleian Library ms. (Or. 430, fol. 15). For early 19th- 
century designs and details, see Villoteau (992-4) and 
Lane (Modern Egyptians, chs. ii, vi, xviii). There are 
specimens at New York (nos. 386, 494). The kas‘a of 
the Maghrib today has a flat bottom like a dish (kasa), 
hence its name. It is played upon with rods called 
matank (Delphin and Guin, 44; Lavignac, 2932); in 
the past it was a martial instrument. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Sachs, Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente, H.G. 
Farmer, Studies in oriental musical instruments, London 
1931; H. Hickmann, in Orientalische Musik = HdOr, 
Abt. 1, Erganzungsband IV, Leiden, 61-3; The new 
Grove dictionary of music and musicians, i, 514-39, art. 
Arab music; The new Grove dictionary of musical instru- 
ments, i, 601-11, art. Drum. (H.G. FARMER*) 
TABL-KHANA, NAĶĶĀR-KHĀNA, NAĶĶĀRA-KHĀNA, 

NAWBA-KHĀNA, literally the “Drum House", “Kettle- 
drum House”, “Military Band House”, the name 
given in Islamic lands to the military band and 
its guarters in camp or town. These names are 
derived from the drums (abl, nakküra) which formed 
the chief instruments of the military band, and from 
the name given to the special type of music (nawba) 
performed by this band. Originally, the nakkdra-khana 
or tabl-khana consisted of drums only, and in some 
instances of particular kinds of drums. This we know 
from several authorities. Ibn Taghrībirdī (d. 815/1412) 
speaks of the “kettledrums (dabadib), i.e. the tabl-kAana". 
Al-Zahiri (d. 872/1468) alludes to “three sets (ahmàl) 
of tabl-khana and two trumpets”. Ibn Iyās (d. ca. 930/ 
1524) has a reference to “the (abl-khàna and the great 
kettledrums (küsa))" (al-Makrizi, Hist. des Sultans Mam- 
louks de l'Egypte, tr. Quatremére, Paris 1845, ii/1, 123, 
ii/2, 268, al-Khazradji, The pearl-strings, GMS, London 
1906-18, iii/5, 135, 229). As for the nawba, this was 
a special piece of music, which later comprised sev- 
eral movements ( fusül), performed by the nakkdra-khana 


‘at the five hours of prayer [see saLaT] by royalty, but 


at the three obligatory hours of prayer by dignato- 
ries of lesser rank. The sounding of the nawba was 
not only jealously guarded as one of the attributes 
of sovereignty, but its performance necessitated re- 
spectful silence from auditors (Ibn Battüta, Rihla, ii, 
188, tr. Gibb, ii, 377-8; von Hammer, Hist. de l'Empire 
Ottoman, Paris 1835, i, 75). The custom of the nawba 
is said to have been handed down from the days of 
Alexander the Great (al-Nasawi, Hist. du Sultan Dyelal 
ad-Din Mankobirti, Paris 1895, 21). 

The Ancients. Instruments of percussion appear 
to have been specially favoured by peoples of the 
Orient for their martial display from time imme- 
morial. According to the Greeks, who only used the 
trumpet and flute in war, instruments of percussion 
belonged to the barbarians. Yet in the Syriac version 
of Pseudo-Callesthenes of the History of Alexander the 
Great (tr. Budge, 96) we find that the world-conqueror 
added drums to his martial music. If we turn to the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Arabic treatise the Kitab al-Siyāsa 
(3rd-4th/8th-9th century) and the contemporary works 
of Mūristus [g.v.], also in Arabic, it would seem that 
Alexander also introduced a monster organ (urghaniin) 
of the hydraulis type as a means of signalling to his 
troops and to spread dismay in the ranks of the enemy 
(Farmer, The organ of the Ancients, London 1931, 119- 
38). Strabo (lst century B.C.) says that the youth of 
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Persia were called to arms by the sound of brazen 
instruments, and that the kings of India moved in 
public to the din of drums and cymbals (Geogr., xv.1, 
55, xv.3, 18). Plutarch (d. ca. A.D. 120) speaks of the 
Parthians using kettledrums to frighten the enemy 
(Crassus, xxiii, 10). The pages of the Shah-nama of 
Firdawsī (d. 411/1020) abound with details of the 
military music of Persia of old. Here we read of instru- 
ments of the horn and trumpet type (Aarranāy, shaypür, 
bak), the reed and brazen-pipe (nay, ruwin này) the 
drum and great kettledrum (fabīra, kūs), as well as the 
Indian bell, sonette and cymbal (hindi darāy, zang, singi). 

The Arabs of the Djàhiliyya. Clement of 
Alexandria (2nd century A.D.) says that the Arabs of 
pre-lslamic days used cymbals in war (Paedagogus), but 
Arabic authors only mention the tambourine (duff 
[g.v.]) of the matrons and singing-girls (kiyān [see 
KAYNA]) in battle. This is what we see at Uhud and 
Badr, although it is highly probable that the reed- 
pipe (mizmār [9.v.]) was also an instrument of martial 
music in these days (Farmer, Hist. of Arabian music, 
London 1929, 10-11; Kitab al-Aghani, ed. Bülàk, ii, 
172). That highly imaginative Turkish writer, Ewliya 
Celebi (d. ca. 1091/1680) avers that in the time of 
Muhammad it was neither the trumpet nor the flute 
that sounded in his wars but only the great kettledrum 
(kits; Travels, tr. von Hammer, London 1846, i/2, 
194). On the other hand, Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/1406) 
says that the early Muslims used neither horns (abzàk) 
nor drums (fubül; ed. Quatremére, ii, 44, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 50). It is certain that, although the Arabs used the 
horn (būk [g.v.]) in civil life, it was not a military 
instrument with them since it is specially mentioned 
in the 3rd/9th century as being used by Christians 
(al-Djawhari, Sahāh). 

Umayyads and ‘Abbasids. Under the Umay- 
yads, the drum and kettledrum appear to have been 
introduced into martial music and served as better 
accompaniments to the reed-pipe (mizmàr) than the 
tambourine (duff; Seyyid Ameer Ali, A short history of 
the Saracens, London 1899, 65). Persian influences, 
which so strongly asserted themselves under the early 
‘Abbasids led to the Persian reed-pipe (surnāy) being 
adopted in place of the more primitive mizmār (Aghani, 
xvi, 139, but read ,,U „ instead of YL). With the 
Persians the surnāy (= suryanay) went with the drum 
(tab; al-Mastūdī, Murüdj, viii, 90 = § 3214). By the 
4th/10th century, several types of kettledrums were 
in use in martial array: the fabl al-markab or “mounted 
drum” which was probably identical with the dabdab 
or dabdaba and the nakkara, and a larger type, the 
great kettledrum called the käs (Rasā*il Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
ed. Bombay, i, 91). These were used in pairs and 
were carried on either side of a horse’s or camel’s 
neck. The būk or horn had also been adopted into 
military music by this time. Although originally fash- 
ioned out of the natural horn of an animal like the 
more primitive kam, it came to be made in metal, 
and Ewliya Čelebi says that the metal form (pining 
būrū) was introduced by the Saldjükid Alp Arslan (d. 
465/1073; Travels, 1/2, 238). The trumpet proper was 
the nafir. This was first known as the būk al-nafir or *mili- 
tary bak” (Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg 30). 

The Buwayhids. Up to the 4th/10th century, 
the nakkara-khàna or tabl-khana, which by this time 
comprised kettledrums, drums, trumpets, horns and 
reed-pipes, was part of the insignia (marātib) of the 
caliph and reserved, with the nawba, for the Com- 
mander of the Faithful alone (Ibn Khaldün, ed. Quatre- 
mére, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 48; Quatremére, Hist. 
des Mongols, 418). With the decline of the caliphate 


and the rise of petty rulers there came demands from 
all and sundry for the privilege of the nakkdra-khana 
and the nawba. Thus the custom arose that, when the 
caliph conferred regality on subject rulers, a drum or 
kettledrum usually accompanied the other patents or 
symbols of authority sent by the caliph, such as a 
diploma, banner, or standard; the type of instrument, 
the number, and the specific use of the nawba, being 
determined by the rank of the recipient. Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla (d. 356/967), the Buwayhid amir, sought from 
the caliph al-Muti* the privilege of the nakkara-khana, 
but was refused. Yet in 355/966 this caliph allowed 
a commander to sound kettledrums (dabadib) during a 
campaign, an honour which the latter appears to have 
retained. It is said, however, that the first prince to 
obtain these coveted musical honours was the amir 
‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/983). He was granted the 
nakkara-khana by the caliph al-Ta’i‘ in 368/979, but 
he was only allowed the three-fold nawba at the oblig- 
atory hours of prayer, the five-fold nawba being reserved 
for the caliph. One of the Buwayhids, Abū Kalidjar 
(d. 440/1048), assumed the five-fold honour in Baghdad 
and although asked by the caliph to content himself 
with the three-fold one, he refused. Yet the caliph 
had already permitted others to have or assume this 
privilege. In the year 390/1000, under the caliph al- 
Kadir, a minister was allowed to beat a drum (tabi) 
for the five-fold nawba, and in 408/1017, Sultan al- 
Dawla was allowed or had assumed a similar honour 
(Quatremére, op. ci, 418; Margoliouth, The eclipse of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 264, 396, iii, 345; H. Busse, 
Chalif und Grosskūnig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), 
Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, 186-8). 

The Saldjükids. Considerable extensions of the 
privileges of the nakkara-khana were made under these 
rulers. The caliph al-Muktadi (d. 487/1094), in appoint- 
ing a governor to a province, conferred the great 
kettledrums (Aisa?) on him, with permission to sound 
the five-fold nawba within his province, but only the 
three-fold one outside of this. When the two Saldjūķid 
princes Berk-yaruk and Muhammad took the titles of 
sultan and malik respectively in 494/1101, they adopted 
the five-fold and three-fold nawba with these respec- 
tive ranks. Both Alp Arslan and the Eldigüzid Kizil 
Arslan (d. 587/1191) used the five-fold honour (Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Muntazam, al-Bundārī, Zubda). 

The Arabs in Islamic times. In Yaman in 
the 3rd/9th century the Karmati al-Mansür b. Hasan 
had thirty drums (tubal), and Sa‘id al-Ahwal (d. 
482/1089) of the Nadjahids [9.v.] had horns (dūkāt) 
and drums (fubül) Later, we read of the tabl-khāna 
and the great kettledrums (kūsāt) and kettledrums 
(nakkarat, H.C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval history, 
London 1892, 84; al-Khazraģjī, of. cit., iii/1, 103, 160, 
ii/2, 3, 75, iti/3, 52). At Zufar in ‘Uman in the 
8th/14th century the sultan had reed-pipes (surmāyāt), 
horns (baka), trumpets (anfār), and drums (tubūl) at his 
gate. At al-Hilla, the military music consisted of horns 
(dūkāt), trumpets (anfār), and drums (tubūl) (Ibn Battūta, 
ii, 98, 212, tr. Gibb, ii, 325, 390). At the beginning 
of the 5th/llth century, the ‘Ukaylids favoured the 
horn (būk) and kettledrum (dabdáb) in their martial 
music (7RAS [1901], 755, 785), whilst elsewhere we 
find a small shallow kettledrum called the kasa in use. 
In the Aff layla wa-layla, the most imposing martial 
musical display is made up of reed-pipes (zumür), horns 
(būkāt), trumpets (anfār), drums (/ubül and cymbals 
(kāsāt, kw its). 

Egypt. The Fātimids dispensed musical honours 
upon subject rulers on very much the same lines as 
the caliphs of Baghdad (Djūzdjānī, Tabakat-i Nāstrī, tr. 
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Raverty, London 1881, ii, 616; Bada'üni, Muntakhab 
al-iawankh, tr. Lowe and Ranking, Calcutta 1884-98, 
i, 94, 310). When al-‘Aziz (d. 386/996) marched into 
Syria he had five hundred horns (abwak) sounding 
(Ibn Khaldin, i, 45, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 51). Nasir-i 
Khusraw describes the Fatimid military band (ca. 438/ 
1047), and mentions that it comprised such instru- 
ments as the horn (dik), reed-pipe (suma), two kinds 
of drum (/ab/ and duhul), the latter a Persian variety, 
kettledrum (kis) and cymbal (kāsa; Safar-nāma, ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1881, 43, 46, 47). In the year 567/1172, 
when Nar al-Din and Salah al-Din were together at 
Damascus, the former, who was the suzerain of the 
latter, sounded the five-fold nawba, whilst the latter 
contented himself with the three-fold one (Quatremére, 
Hist. des Mongols, 419). Under the Mamlük sultans, the 
military band was organised on more elaborate lines 
and, similar to the practice in ‘Irak and al-Maghrib, 
it was linked up with the banners, standards and sim- 
ilar emblems of authority, as Ibn Iyās informs us (al- 
Makrizi, i/1, 226). According to al-Zāhirī, the band 
of sultan Baybars I (d. 676/1277) comprised forty 
great kettledrums (kūsāt), four drums (duhul), four reed- 
pipes (zumūr), and twenty trumpets (anfar). He says 
that the duhul and zumür were of recent adoption, but 
we have seen them in use under the Fatimids, the 
zamr and sumā both being reed-pipes. Ibn Taghrībirdī 
says that under Kalàwün (d. 678/1290) a wazir pos- 
sessed a tabl-khana, and we read of a similar privilege 
in 821/1418, although we are told that the custom 
was not usual. Ibn Khaldün states that the great kettle- 
drums (kūsāt) were allowed to each amir and general 
(ii, 46, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 52), yet according to Ibn 
Taghrībirdī it was only the umarà commanding a 
thousand men who were granted this honour. Among 
the instruments used in the tabl-khāna of an amir, says 
al-Zahiri, were the drum or duhul (two), the reed-pipe 
or zamr (two), and the trumpet or nafir (four), but not 
the great kettledrum (is). An alabak was allowed twice 
this number, whilst an amir mukaddam was only permit- 
ted to have a horn or būk. By the 9th/15th century, 
however, an amir of forty cavaliers was permitted to 
possess a tabl-khana, but for a time he was only allowed 
to sound it when on duty. When the Ottomans con- 
quered Egypt in 923/1517, the bands of the umarā” 
were suppressed (Quatremére, in al-Makrizi, i/1, 173- 
4, i/2, 272). For instruments of martial music in 18th 
and 19th-century Egypt see Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
1776, i, 145-6, tab. xxvi; Villoteau, Description de l'Egypte. 
Etat moderne, fol. ed., i, 701-3, 931-40, 948-9, 976-97 
and plates. 

The Maghrib. Ibn Khaldiin says that the nomadic 
Arabs of North Africa employed an improvisator 
(munshid) who sang at the head of the troops just as 
the Arabs of the Arabian peninsula did in the Djahi- 
liyya. The Almohads suppressed bands used by local 
governors, and reserved the use of the fabl-khana for 
royalty alone (Ibn Khaldün, ii, 45-6, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 51-2). This was formed into a separate company 
with the standards (dunūd) which became known as 
the sāka. The first Almohad sultan ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
(d. 558/1163) had more than two hundred drums 
(tubal) and among them were such large instruments 
that the ground quaked when they were played (al- 
Marrākushī, Hist. des Almohades, ed. Dozy, Leiden 1881, 
165). The Marinids possessed a large drum of this 
type, and this passed into the possession of the Sa‘dian 
dynasty. It was an enormous instrument and could 
be heard a great distance (Nuzhat al-hādī, ed. Houdas, 
Paris 1888-9, 117). For designs of 18th-century instru- 
ments of martial music in Morocco, see G. Höst, 


Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes, 1787, tab xxxi, 261. 

The Bilad ai-Südàn. In the 8th/14th century, 
Ibn Battüta was at Mogadishu [see MAĶDISHŪ] in the 
Eastern Sūdān and heard the tabl-khāna of the sultan, 
which comprised reed-pipes (sumàyát), horns (abwak), 
trumpets (anfār), and drums (atbal) At Māllī in the 
Western Sūdān [see Mari], the sultan's military band 
was made up of horns (abwàk) and drums (atbàl), the 
former being made out of elephant's tusks (ii, 188, 
iv, 403 tr. Gibb, ii, 377-8, iv, 958). One of the last 
of the Sonni rulers of the Songhay of Gao (1335- 
1493), "Alī (d. 1492), used a drum as a symbol of 
authority. Their successors, the Askiya kings (1493- 
1590), also used the drum, and under the Ashiya al- 
Hādjdj Muhammad troops were assembled in 1493 
to the beating of the drum (tabl). In 1500-1, a large 
trumpet called the kakakt was adopted by the cavalry 
of the Songhay. The Askiya Muhammad Bunkan (d. 
1537) invented a horn called the futurifu. There was 
also a drum known as the gabianda, and both this and 
the futurifu were used at Gao. He fixed the limit out- 
side a town where no drum save the royal drum (tabl 
al-saltana) could be sounded. This royal drum con- 
tinued to be used until the end of this dynasty. On 
the Moroccan conquest in 998/1590, and the gover- 
norship of the pashas in the place of the native kings, 
a change came in the martial music. Under Pasha 
Ahmad al-Khalifa (1105-6/1694-5), reed-pipes (ghiyat), 
drums (atbàl), and other instruments, including the native 
tambourines (dufūf al-asākī), were counted among the 
martial instruments of the pasha’s court. The military 
music of the Bambara chiefs were horns (dūkāt) and 
tambourines (dufüf) and one chief had great horns 
(būkāt al-kibar) as tall as a man (Ta’rikh al-Fattàsh, ed. 
Houdas and Delafosse, Paris 1913, 49, 54-5, 70, 84, 
153; Tadhkirat al-nisyān, ed. Houdas, Paris 1901, 43, 
45, 93, 120, 152; Ta'rikh al-Sudan, ed. Houdas, Paris 
1900, 79, 122, 197). 

The Il-Khànids. Under the early Khāns, a royal 
prince was allowed kettledrums and a drum, whilst a 
wazir had a kettledrum. The commander-in-chief was 
given drums, and an amir of 10,000 (?) men, as well 
as tributary princes were allowed a [kettle]drum 
(d'Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iii, 581; iv, 96, 187, 566; 
Howorth, History of the Mongols, London 1876-88, iii, 
296). Ibn Battüta gives a picturesque account of the 
military music of the sultan Abū Sa‘id (d. 736/1355) 
at Baghdad. It consisted of drums [and kettledrums] 
(tubūl), trumpets (anfār), horns (bükat), reed-pipes (sur- 
nāyāi), and singers. According to this writer, the umarā” 
had horns (bukat) as well as drums (ģubūl), and each 
royal princess (kAatün) had a drum, whilst the Il-Khàn 
himself had a special monster kettledrum called by 
Ibn Battüta the tabl al-kabir (“great drum”), but known 
to the Mughals as the kūrgā (ii, 126 tr. Gibb, ii, 
342-3) The kūrgā was the personal musical emblem 
of the Il-Khan and at his death it was destroyed, as 
Rashid al-Din, the historian of the Mongols, has 
related. In times of mourning, it was also customary 
to refrain from sounding the nawba. This was an old 
practice which we find as early as the caliph al- 
Muktadi who, when he lost his son Muhammad in 
480/1087, forbade the beating at the hours of prayers 
(Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam). Similarly, Salah al-Din, 
having suffered a reverse at the hands of the Cru- 
saders, abandoned the nawba until he had won a vic- 
tory (al-Makrizi, Sulūk, i, 42). During the Tīmūrid 
period, according to the apocryphal Tūzūkāt (“Insti- 
tutes”), the military band was carefully regulated. A 
beglerbeg had a kettledrum (nakkara) and a horn (būrghū: 
for Sei» read sys), and the amir al-umara’ and an 
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amir of the four-tailed tūk had a kettledrum only. A 
ming pasha had a trumpet (nafi, and a yüz pasha and 
on pasha a drum (tabl), whilst an oymák (tribal chief) 
had a horn (dūrghū; Institutes, political and military, ed. 
Davy and White, Oxford 1781, 290-2). 

In India, the Mughals maintained the nakķāra- 
khüna as one of their attributes of sovereignty. Ibn 
Battüta points out that when the Medinan sharif Abū 
Ghurra visited India he caused great consternation by 
his use of drums (tubi!) and trumpets (anfār) because 
here, unlike ‘Irak, Egypt or Syria, nobody but the 
king could use the nakkaüra-khüna (i, 422-4, tr. Gibb, 
i, 259-62). Al--Umarī (d. 750/1349), in his Masalik al- 
absār, speaks of the five-fold nawba of the sultan of 
Dihlī being played by two hundred pairs of kettle- 
drums (nakkārāt), forty pairs of great kettledrums (Küsat 
al-kibár, twenty horns (bükat), and ten pairs of cym- 
bals (sunüdj; see Quatremére, in NE, xiii, 189). The 
nakķār-khāna of Akbar the Great (d. 1014/1605) is 
described by Abu '1-Fadl ‘Allami. It was made up of 
the monster kettledrum called the Auwargd or kirga 
(about 18 pairs), the kettledrum or nakķāra (about 20 
pairs), the drum or duhul (four), the reed-pipe or suma 
(nine, both Indian and Persian types), the large trum- 
pet known as the karranā or kamā (four or more), the 
trumpet or naftr (Indian, Persian and European types), 
the horn or sing (two) and the cymbals or sind (three 
pairs; A’in-i Akbarī, tr. H.G. Blochmann, Calcutta 1873- 
94, i, 50-2). A description of the nawba is also given 
in this latter work. By this time, kettledrums were 
sometimes conferred on high civil or military func- 
tionaries, but the latter had to be of the rank of 
two thousand suwürs at least, and they could not be 
sounded in the presence of the emperor nor within 
a certain distance from his residence. In confer- 
ring this privilege, the recipient had miniature drums 
placed around his neck (Thorn, Memoir of a war in 
India, 1818, 356; FASB [1879], 161). For other details 
of the nakkāra-khāna of the 18th century, see F. Bernier, 
Travels in the Mogul Empire 1665-1668, ed. Constable, 
363; Manucci, Stora do Mogor, or Mogul India 1653- 
1708, tr. W. Irvine. For later information, see Irvine, 
The army of the Indian Moghuls, London 1903, 30, 196, 
207; Day, The music and musical instruments of Southern 
India, London 1891, 96; Meadows-Taylor, in Proceedings, 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, ix/1. 

The Ottomans. Until comparatively recent times, 
the Turks made a special feature of their military 
music which, like the Mongols, they linked up with 
the insignia of flags, banners and tüghs. When ‘Othman 
I, the founder of the dynasty, was made a prince by 
the Saldjük sultan of Rim ‘Ala’ al-Din in 688/1289, 
he was invested with a drum, flag and tūgk. At the 
ceremony, absolute silence was insisted on during the 
performance of the nawba. The large kettledrums called 
kūsāt were used in the time of ‘Othman I (d. 724/1324) 
when they were carried by elephants on some occa- 
sions. Ewliya Gelebi, who mentions this latter point, 
gives a few details of the military music of the 11th/ 
17th century (Travels, i, 225-6, 236-9). Murad IV (d. 
1050/1640) introduced the large trumpet called the 
kama from Persia. Military music was regularly organ- 
ised during this century, and Turkish bands comprised 
the large reed-pipe or kaba zūmā, the small reed-pipe 
or djura zürnà, the flute or nay, the big drum or kaba 
duhul, the ordinary drum or duhul, the great kettle- 
drum or &üs, the kettledrum or nakķāra, the cymbal 
or zill and the “Jingling Johnny" or Zaghana (Mahillon, 
Catalogue... du Musée Instrumental du Conservatoire Royal 
de Musique de Bruxelles, 2nd ed., ii, 184). Coeck, in his 
Les Meurs... de Turcz, 1553, ed. W.S. Maxwell in 


1873 as The Turks in 1553, gives a woodcut of a party 
of Janissaries headed by reed-pipes and kettledrums. 
In the 18th-century, a pasha of three tails had the 
reed-pipe or zümZ, the trumpet or dari, the kettle- 
drum or nakkāra and the cymbal or zil! (de Marsigli, 
Stato militaire dell’ imperio Ottomanno, 1732, ii, 54-5 (and 
pl. xviii). The sultan’s military band comprised sixty- 
two players under the command of an officer called 
the mir mihtār tabl wa-'alam. 

Persia. Before the rise of the Il-Khanids, we find 
how important the nakķāra-khāna and the nawba were 
in the Middle East. Ghiyath al-Din the Ghürid (d. 
599/1203) had great kettledrums (Aūsāt) of gold which 
were carried on a chariot (Djūzdjānī, Tabakāt-i Nasir, 
tr. i, 404). Djalàl al-Din Mingburnu (d. 628/1231), 
the last Shah of Kh"arazm, had his nawba performed 
on twenty-seven drums of gold encrusted with precious 
stones, the players being sons of subject rulers (al- 
Nasawi, op. cit., 21). A fine pair of bronze kettledrums 
from Daghistàn, but probably of Persian manufacture, 
were exhibited at the International Exhibition of Per- 
sian Art, London 1931, but were not catalogued. They 
belonged to the 6th-7th/12th-13th century. Persian 
art teems with representations of military bands (see 
BibL, Iconography). For the nakkāra-khāna under 
the Safawids and Kadjars, and its survival into the 
Pahlawi period, see NAKKARA-KHANA. It would appear 
that the English trumpet was known in Persia, as it 
was in Turkey (Ewliya Celebi, Travels, i/2, 238). The 
instruments used in Persian military music were the 
reed-pipe (sumd or surnāy), the large trumpet (kama), 
the trumpet (nafir, the horn (skāk4), the large kettle- 
drum (kis), the kettledrum (nakķāra), and the drum 
(duhul). For modern instruments, see Laborde, Essai sur 
la musique, 1780; Jourdain, La Perse. . ., 1814; Ouseley, 
Travels in various countries in the East, 1819; Fétis, Hist. 
générale de la musique, ii; Advielle, La musique chez les 
Persans en 1885, 1885; Lavignac, Encyclopédie de la 
musique, 3073-7. 

Modern conditions. In almost every Islamic 
land today, the march of Western civilisation has 
brought Western ideas of the military band. Brass and 
reed instruments of European manufacture and of 
equal temperament are gradually ousting the old con- 
ception of the nakkara-khdna. Yet in the Middle Ages, 
it was Europe that borrowed from the Muslims. The 
nakķāra-khāna was an indispensable factor in military 
discipline, exercise, and tactics, as Christian armies 
soon found out. It was the rallying-point in battle, and 
the silence of the band was a sign that the banners 
and standards were in danger. Europe soon adopted 
the device, and up till the 17th century at least, the 
colours and the regimental music were kept together 
(Sir John Fortescue, History of the British Army, London 
1899, i, 14-15; Farmer, Rise and development of military 
music, London 1912, 13). The West also borrowed the 
nakküra as the naker, nacaire, etc., the tabl as the tabel, 
labor, etc., the tnbàl as the timbale, the kasa as the 
caisse, the [al-]buk as the alboque, the [al-]nafir as the 
anafil, whilst such terms as fanfare and tucket may pos- 
sibly be derived from anfar and tukā (see Farmer, 
Historical facts for the Arabian musical influence, London 
1930, 18-19). The percussion instruments in the mod- 
ern military bands of Europe were adopted from 
Turkey in the early 18th century, and when adopted 
in orchestral (string band) music they were for a long 
time called “Turkish Music”. 

The English “Jingling Johnny” (Fr. chapeau chinois, 
Germ. Schellenbaum), with its horse-tails, carries a relic 
of its Turkish name écaghana (> “Johnny”). It has been 
superseded by the portable glockenspiel. The fanfares 
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of European military bands may very well be sur- 
vivals of mediaeval Oriental practice. 

Bibliography: The most important references 
to the nakkara-khdna and nawba are to be found in 
the following works: Walley, Year book of oriental 
art 1924-1925, London 1929; al-Makrizi, Hist. des 
Sultans Mamlouks, as cited; Ibn Khaldūn, Mukaddima, 
as cited; Ibn Fad] Allah ‘Umari, Masālik al-absar fī 
mamālik al-amsar, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie des Mamelouks, Paris 1927, pp. lvi-lviii; 
Quatremére, Hist. des Mongols, as cited; Irvine, The 
army of the Indian Moghuls, as cited; Farmer, Hist. of 
Arabian music, 109, 154, 206-8.—Iconography. 
Printed books. Many of the numerous works on 
Oriental art and painting contain pictures of the 
military band and the nakķāra-kkāna quarters, among 
them Martin, The miniature painting and painters of 
Persia, India and Turkey from the viti to the xvii" cen- 
tury, 1912, ii, pl. 12, 183; P. Brown, Indian paint- 
ing under the Mughals, 136, pls. xxxi, xlvi; N.C. Mehta, 
Studies in Indian painting, Bombay 1926, 93, pl. 38; 
Ars Asiatica, xiii, pls. i, xxix, lv.—Manuscripts. In 
all the great public collections of illustrated Oriental 
mss., examples of both the military band and the 
quarters of the nakķāra-kkāna are to be found.— 
Instruments. For instruments used in the nakķāra- 
khāna, see the catalogues of museum collections 
mentioned in the Bibis. to BOK, MIZMAR, TABL. See 
also the Bibl. to NAKKARA-KHANA. 

» (H.G. FARMER*) 

TABLIGH [see pa‘wa]. 

TABLIGHI DJAMA'AT (in Arabic, Djamā'at al- 
tabligh), a Muslim missionary organisation 
founded in India around 1927 and established 
after 1947 throughout the world. The internal desig- 
nation is dini da‘wat, religious mission, from the term 
dawa [g.v.], taken here in the modern sense of a.prosel- 
ytising undertaking. 

The movement is founded on five basic principles. 
The invitation (da‘wat in Urdu, for da‘wa) to the prac- 
tice of Islam is not the business of an élite of reli- 
gious specialists but the individual responsibility of all 
Muslims who are required to devote time and money 
to this project. One should not wait for people to 
come but take the initiative and go to them: preach- 
ing is the activity of self-financing itinerant groups, 
criss-crossing first India and then the world. The min- 
gling of social classes is obligatory within these groups, 
since they must lodge together in mosques, eat at the 
same tables and engage in mutual instruction. The 
primary objective is the deepening of the faith of those 
who are already Muslims, preachers as well as con- 
gregations; proselytism directed towards non-Muslims 
remains a marginal activity. The promotion of Muslim 
unity is a fundamental objective; theological contro- 
versies are prohibited and the political sympathies of 
members must not interfere with the activity of what 
is ostensibly an apolitical movement. 

However, the history of the movement is firmly rooted 
in politics. It was created between 1925 and 1927 at 
the time when, in British India, the rift between Hin- 
dus and Muslims was becoming irreparable, presag- 
ing the partition of the sub-continent which took place 
in 1947 with the creation of Pakistan. Both religious 
communities felt threatened; each promoted mission- 
ary organisations with the object of attracting converts 
from the other. Numerous Muslim groups committed 
to propagating the faith (tabligh) were created at this 
time; linked to political parties they had an ephemeral 
existence. Muhammad Ilyās (1885-1944) [see HIND. v, c] 
founder of the Tablīghī Djama‘at, guaranteed its 


survival by avoiding any direct political involvement. 
Belonging to the scholarly lineage of the Kandhalawi, 
he received a religious education in the Deoband [¢.v.] 
movement, then lived in seclusion at the Suff sanc- 
tuary of Nizamuddin (Nizam al-Din) at Dihli; there 
he created the Tablīghī Djama'at with the object of 
purifying the religious practices of the Méds, semi- 
Islamised peasants from the region of Mewat [9.v.] to 
the west of Dihli. He acquired the support of reformist 
schools such as Deoband and the Nadwat al-Ulama? 
[4.v.] and of the merchants of Dihli; he was thus en- 
abled to establish his movement in northern and cen- 
tral India (United Provinces, Pandjab, Karachi and 
Bhopal). In order to avoid political complications, pro- 
selytism directed towards non-Muslims was forbidden. 
His son and successor, Muhammad Yūsuf (1917-65 
[see vOsur, MUHAMMAD]) refused to transfer to Pakistan 
in 1947 and retained his headquarters or “centre” 
(markaz) at Nizamuddin. He consolidated the Tablighi 
Djama‘at throughout the sub-continent with secondary 
centres in Pakistan (Raiwind near Lahore) and in East 
Pakistan, which in 1971 became Bangladesh (Tongi 
near Dhaka). He transformed it into a worldwide move- 
ment, extending proselytism to non-Muslims and oper- 
ating systematically in five continents: the first missions 
were sent into the Arab states and Turkey between 
1946 and 1951; the western countries (Britain, the 
United States, Japan and continental Europe) were 
reached between 1950 and 1961; the Afro-Asiatic 
countries (Black Africa and South East Asia) were 
explored systematically from 1956 onward; and the 
movement is currently active in Western China and 
in former Soviet Central Asia. Although omnipresent 
at the time of the death of Muhammad Yüsuf, the 
Tablīghī Djama‘at remained little known; it became 
visible and impossible to ignore under his cousin and 
successor In‘am al-Hasan (d. 1995) at the end of the 
1970s and during the 1980s; since then the annual 
gatherings (iģitimā') held in India, Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh have regularly attracted millions of worship- 
pers; in western countries, the Tablīghī Djama<at is 
often the principal religious organisation for Muslim 
immigrants, especially in Britain, France, Belgium 
and Canada. Since the death of In'àm al-Hasan, the 
movement has been led collectively by two sons of his, 
Izhār al-Hasan and Zubayr al-Hasan (d. 1996) and 
one grandson of Muhammad Yūsuf, Sad. 

A didactic literature. which eschews all theological 
or political controversy is produced and diffused among 
the faithful: it constantly extols the merits ( fadá^il) of 
canonical religious practices and preaches meticulous 
imitation of the Prophet and of his Companions. It 
essentially comprises nine monographs written be- 
tween 1928 and 1964 by a cousin of Muhammad 
Ilyās, Muhammad Zakariyya Kāndhalawī (1898-1982) 
who taught Aadith at Sahāranpūr [g.2.] (a subsidiary of 
Deoband) before moving to Medina, where he died. 
These monographs are distributed in the original Urdu 
and in English, French and Arabic translations as a 
means of reaching all the world’s Muslims; most trans- 
lations are printed in Dihli. The entire corpus is col- 
lected in one or two volumes under the title Tablīgkī 
nisab (officially translated as The teachings of Islam/Les 
enseignements de PIslam). These texts are read and re- 
read, memorised and discussed in order to permeate 
the minds of the faithful and to induce them to con- 
form to the prestigious models of the Prophet and his 
Companions. The movement also distributes publica- 
tions of Deoband-affiliated theologians, such as the 
Bihishti zewar of Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi (1863-1943 [¢.v.]); 
broadly it adheres to the teachings of the Deoband 
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school, in other words a reformed Hanafi Sunnism 
which eschews the cult of saints but accepts a purified 
form of Süfism. It enjoins an austere practice of Islam, 
with female seclusion, and prohibition of music and 
cinema, attendance. 

The organisation of the Tablighi Djama'at is cen- 
tralised and secret. Leadership has been provided since 
its inception by the dynasty of the Kandhalawis, three 
of whose members have so far been chiefs (amir) of 
the movement, with the present collective directorship 
(see above) made up of their offspring; they are based 
at Nizamuddin (Dihlī), where they are also buried. 
Here a large building accommodates the central admin- 
istration of the movement and the publishing house 
from which its literature is distributed throughout the 
world. Teams working in other countries are trained 
at this centre. In each country, the Tablighi Djama‘at 
has a chief who in his turn delegates authority, by 
stages, to those responsible for provinces, districts and 
towns... down to the smallest preaching group of 
some dozen persons, this group too having its own 
hierarchy. Members are trained and indoctrinated; in 
order to progress in the organisation they are required 
to gives pledges of their commitment, devoting a pro- 
portion of their time and their income to missionary 
ventures. Only then are they granted access to the 
inner circles of the movement, the functioning of which 
remains closed to outsiders. The financial apparatus 
of this vast world-wide organisation is also a closely- 
guarded secret. 

This secrecy raises the question of the ultimate 
political motivations of the Tablīghī Djama‘at. At its 
inception it had the form of a clan-based Süfi 
fraternity; at the end of its universal expansion, its 
functioning is more closely related to that of a sect. 
It exercises considerable worldwide power, with its 
dynamic proselytising, which it conceives as a form 
of ģjihād [g.v.] enabling it to mobilise millions of per- 
sons on a global scale. It may be wondered whether 
one day it will reveal political ambitions which are 
for the time being disguised. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Ilyas Kāndhalawī, A 
call to Muslims—message to an All-India Conference of 
Ulama, and the Muslim political leaders at Delhi in 
April 1944, the year of his death, Lyallpur n.d.; idem, 
Makátib hadrat Mawlàna Shah Muhammad Ilyās, ed. 
Abu "l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadwī, Dihli 1952; Muhammad 
Zakaryya Kāndhalawī, Tablight nisāb, Dihli n.d. 
(translations: The teachings of Islam, Dihli n.d.; Les 
enseignements de l'Islam, Saint-Denis de la Réunion 
n.d.); Abu ’l-Hasan "Alī Nadwi, Life and mission of 
Maulana Mohammad Ilyas, Lucknow 1979 (Urdu origi- 
nal, Hadrat Mawlānā Muhammad Ilyās awr un-kī dint 
dawat, Lucknow 1946); idem, Mawlana Muham- 
mad Zakariyyā, Lucknow 1972; Muhammad Thani 
Hasani, Sawānih-i hadrat Mawlānā Muhammad Yusuf 
Kandhalawi, Lucknow 1967; M.A. Haq, The faith move- 
ment of Mawlānā Muhammad Ilyas, London 1972; ‘Aziz 
al-Rahmān Bidjnawri, Tadhhira-yi Mawlānā Muham- 
mad Yusuf Sahtb, Amir-i tablīgh, Bhera (Sargodha, 
Pakistan) 1980; Shams-i Tabriz Khan, Tarikh-i Nad- 
watu *l-"ulamā, ii, Lucknow 1984; Chr. W. Troll, Five 
letters of Maulana Muhammad Ilyas, the founder of the 
Tablight Fama‘at, translated, annotated and introduced, in 
idem (ed.), Islam in India. Studies and commentaries, ii, 
Dihlī 1985, 138-76; idem, Two conceptions of dawá 
in India: Fama‘at-i islāmī and Tablight Jamāat, in 
Archives de Sciences Sociales des Religions, \xxxvii (July- 
Sept. 1994), 115-33; G. Kepel, Les banlieues de l'Islam, 
Paris 1987; F. Dassetto, The Tabligh organization in 
Belgium, in T. Gerholm and Y.G. Lithman, The new 
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M. Ahmad, Islamic fundamentalism in South Asia. The 

Jama‘at-1-islami and the Tablight Fama‘at, in M.E. Marty 

and E.S. Appleby (eds.), Fundamentalisms observed, 

Chicago 1991, 457-530; B.D. Metcalf, Living Hadith 

in the Tablight Fama‘at, in Fnal. of Asian Studies, lii/3 

(1993), 584-608; eadem, “Remaking ourselves”. Islamic 

self-fashioning in a global movement of spiritual renewal, 

in Marty and Appleby (eds.), Accounting for funda- 
mentalisms. The dynamic character of movements, Chicago 

1994, 706-25; P. Lewis, Islamic Britain. Religion, poli- 

tics and identity among British Muslims, London 1994; 

C. Clémentin-Ojha and M. Gaborieau, La montée du 

prostlytisme dans le sous-continent indien, in Archives de 

sciences sociales des religions, \xxxvii (July-Sept. 1994), 

13-33; Gaborieau, biographies of ‘Abdu 'I-Rahmān 

Méwati, Arshad Peshāwarī, Iftikhār Farīdī, Muham- 

mad Kāndhalawī, Muhammad Ilyas Kāndhalawī, 

Muhammad Ismā'īl Kāndhalawī, Muhammad 

Yahya Kandhalawi, Muhammad Yüsuf Kandhalawi, 

Muhammad Zakāriyyā Kāndhalawī Sahāranpūrī, in 

M. Gaborieau, N. Grandin, P. Labrousse and A. Po- 
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sous-continent indien et dans le monde, in Clémentin- 

Ojha (ed.), Renouveaux religieux en Asie, Paris 1997, 211- 

29; idem, The transformation of Tablighi Jamá'at into a 

transnational movement under the leadership of Muham- 

mad Yüsuf, 1944-1965, in M.K. Masud (ed), Travellers 
in faith. Studies of Tablight famā'at as a transnational 
movement for faith renewal, in the press (this collective 
book, which covers the history and the worldwide 
expansion of the movement, is the main reference 
work on the subject); Y.S. Sikand, The fitna of 
irtidad. Muslim missionary response to the Shuddhi of 

Arya Samaj in early twentieth century India, in Journal 

of Muslim Minority Affairs, xvii/1 (1997), 65-82; 

S. Mayaram, Resisting regimes. Myth, memory and the 

shaping of a Muslim identity, Delhi 1997. 

E (M. GABORIEAU) 

AL-TABRISI (Tabarsi), ABŪ MANsÜR AHMAD B. "ALĪ 
B. ABI TALB, Imami scholar and author. (For 
the vocalisation of his nisba see the next entry.) He 
lived in the first half of the 6th/12th century; the 
death-date of ca. 620/1223 given by some late sources 
is probably erroneous. Virtually nothing is known of 
his life; the claim that he hailed from Sāriya [q.».) 
(Kh"ānsārī, i, 73), like the claim that he was related 
to al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabrisī [g.».], appears to be 
uncorroborated. He studied with Abū Dja‘far Mahdi 
b. al-Hasan al-Husayni al-Mar‘ashi, and Ibn Shah- 
rāshūb [g.v.] was among his pupils. Some of his legal 
opinions are cited by later authors, including al-Shahid 
al-Thānī [9.v.]. His shrine, in a place named after 
him and today called Karyat Shaykh Tabarsi, is located 
near Bārfurūsh [g.v.] in Mazandaran. 

Ibn Shahrāshūb (in his Ma'alim al-‘ulama’) lists six 
works by al-Tabrisi: K. al-Kaft fi 'Lfikh, al-Ihtidjādi, 
Mafakhir (Mufakharat) al-talibiyya, Tarīkh al-a@ imma, 
Fad@’il al-Zahra’ and K. al-Salat. Of these, only the 
Thudjddj (more fully, ai-Ihtüdjadj ‘ala ahl al-lagjadj) is 
known to have survived. It opens with the text of 
debates which the Prophet held with representatives 
of various religions, but its bulk consists of disputa- 
tions which the Imams and a number of their fol- 
lowers held with opponents of the Shi‘a. Also included 
are rescripts from the Twelfth Imam to various Shītī 
leaders. Al-Tabrisī neither identifies his sources nor 
provides the isndds of the traditions cited, except in 
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the case of the Tafsīr attributed to the Imam al-Hasan 
al-Askari [g.v.] which, al-Tabrisī explains, is less 
well-known than the other sources he uses (al-Ihtidjādj, 
Beirut 1410/1989, 14; it is cited on pp. 15-55, 235-9, 
319-21, 330-1, 445-61). The Ihtiģjādi was particularly 
popular in the Safawid period, when it was twice ren- 
dered into Persian (Storey, i/i, 14, 16). 
Bibliography: Ibn Shahrāshūb, Ma'alim al-‘ulama’, 
Nadjaf 1380/1961, 25, $ 125; idem, Manakib al Abi 
Tālib, Beirut 1405/1985, i, 12; ‘Abd Allah Afandi, 
Riyad al-'ulama", Kumm 1401/1981, i, 48-51; al-Hurr 
al-Amili, Amal al-āmil, Nadjaf 1385/1965, ii, 17; 
Madjlisi, Bihār al-anwar, Tehran 1376-94/1956-74, 
i, 9, 28; Yusuf al-Bahrani, Lw iwat al-Bahrayn, Nadjaf 
1386/1966, 341-3; idem, al-Kashkal, Nadjaf 1381/ 
1961, i, 300-3; Tunakābunī, Āisas al-ulamā”, n. p. 
1320, 302; al-Kh”ānsārī, Rawdāt al-djannat, Beirut 
1411/1991, i, 72-4; al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi, Mustadrak 
al-wasa’il, Tehran 1382-4, iii, 485; Mamakani, Tankih 
al-makal, Nadjaf 1349-52/1930-3, $ 397; Muhsin 
al-Amin, A‘yan al-shi‘a, ix, Damascus 1357/1938, 
97-101 = Beirut 1406/1986, iii, 29-30; Brockelmann, 
S I, 709; ‘Abbas al-Kummi, Fawā'id al-radawiyya, 
Tehran 1367/1948, 19; idem, al-Kund wa "l-alkab, 
Beirut 1403/1983, ii, 444-5; Mudarris, Rayhdnat 
al-adab, ii, Tehran 1369, 18; Ismā'īl al-Baghdādī, 
Hadiyyat al-ārifīn, Istanbul 1951-5, i, 91; ‘A.A. 
Dihkhudā, Lughat-nàma, xxvi, Tehran 1329 Sk./1950, 
139; H. Karīmān, 7abrisi wa Madjma' al-bayan, Tehran 
1340-1 $h., i, 180-1, 320-2; Kahhala, Beirut 1414/ 
1993, i, 203; Tihrani, al-Tkikāt al-uyün fi sādis al- 
kurūn, Beirut 1392/1972, 11-2. (E. KOHLBERG) 
AL-TABRISI (Tabarsī), AMIN Ar-DiN (or AMIN AL- 
IsLAM) ABū ‘ALT AL-FAPL B. aL-Hasan, Imami 
scholar and author. His nisba refers to Tabris 
(Tabrish), which is the Arabicised form of Tafrish, a 
village between Ķāshān and Isfahan mentioned by 
‘Al b. Zayd al-Bayhaķī (d. 565/1169-70) as the place 
of origin of al-Tabrisi’s family (Tarikh-i Bayhak, 420). 
The pronunciation Tabarsi was first defended by some 
17th-century Safawid scholars, who took the nisba 
T-b-r-s-ī to refer to Tabaristān; and in the following 
two centuries, a number of Shi*i authors actually called 
themselves Tabarsī (see Karīmān, i, 166-205, 313-33). 
Al-Tabrisi was born in 470/1077-8 or shortly before 
and grew up in Khurāsān. Among his masters were 
‘Abd al-Djabbār b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mukri’ al-Rāzī (alive 
in 503/1109-10), who was a student of Abū Dja'far 
al-Tūsī, and al-Tūsī's son Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad (alive in 515/1121-2). Some of al-Tabrisi's 
teachers were Sunnis; they included the Kur'àn com- 
mentator Mahmüd b. Hamza b. Nasr al-Kirmàni 
(d. ca. 500/1106-7) and the Shāfi'ī Abu 'I-Fath ‘Ubayd 
Allah (in most sources, erroneously, ‘Abd Allah) b. 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Kushayri (d. 521/1127), a son of 
the renowned mystic [g.».]. For many years al-Tabrisī 
lived in Mashhad, where he had close ties with the 
Shi*i Zubāra family. In 523/1129 he moved to Sab- 
zawar [q.v.] and taught in the Madrasat Bab al-‘Irak. 
He died on 10 Dhu 'I-Hidjdja 548/26 February 1154. 
According to al-Bayhaki, his death occurred in 
Sabzawar, though others maintain that he died in 
Mashhad; but all agree in any event that he was 
buried in Mashhad. Kutb al-Din Muhammad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaķī al-Kaydari (Kaydhurī) (alive in 
610/1213-4) refers to al-Tabrisī as a martyr (shahid), 
and this is repeated by some later biographers, who 
suggest that he was poisoned. His shrine is at Ķat- 
gah (or Ghuslgāh), said to be the spot where the 
Imam "Alī al-Rida [g.».] died (or where his body was 
washed). Al-Tabrisi’s students included some of the 


best-known Imami authors of the 6th/12th century, 
such as Kutb al-Din al-Rāwandī (d. 573/1177-8), 
Muntadjab al-Din (d. ca. 585/1189), Ibn Shahrashüb 
(d. 588/1192) [g.] and Shādhān b. Djibrā'īl al- 
Kummi (alive in 593/1196-7). Al-Tabrisi was a promi- 
nent jurist, and some of his legal pronouncements are 
cited by later authorities; but he is not known to have 
written a work of fikh. In theology, he broadly fol- 
lowed the Mu'tazili doctrines adopted by his Imāmī 
predecessors. 

The titles of over 20 works by al-Tabrisī are men- 
tioned in the sources (cf. Kariman, i, 260-90). Among 
the best-known are: 

(i) K. Maģima* al-bayan li 'ulüm al-Kur'án (or fi ma'ānī 
"I-Kur'an/fi tafsir al-kur'àn), described by Muntadjab 
al-Din (145) as comprising 10 volumes. It was writ- 
ten for al-Sharif Djalal al-Din Abū Mansūr Muham- 
mad b. Yahya b. Hibat Allah al-Husaynī al-Zubārī 
(d. 8 Dhu 'I-Ķa'da 539/2 May 1145) and completed 
on 15 Dhu '-Ķa'da 534/2 July 1140 or 536/11 June 
1142; it eventually became one of the most authori- 
tative Imāmī Kur'àn commentaries. In the introduc- 
tion, al-Tabrisi acknowledges his debt to al-Tūsī's 
K. al-Tībyān, but criticises al-Tūsī for including unre- 
liable material and for occasional stylistic infelicities. 
Al-Tabrisi’s method is to take up one group of verses 
at a time and discuss ģirā'āt, language and grammar 
before providing a detailed commentary on the text, 
based on both Sunni and Shītī sources and incorpo- 
raüng his own views. 

(ii) al-Kaft al-shafi min kitab al-kashshaf, a one-volume 
Ķurān commentary also known as al-Tafsir al-wadjiz. 
As its title suggests, it is an abridgement of al- 
Zamakhsharī's Kashshaf—a work which al-Tabrisī came 
to know and admire after completing the Magjma‘ 
al-bayān. The Kafi was still available to "Alī al-Karakī 
[g.v.] (see al-Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwar, cviii, 48). 

(iii) Djawāmi* al-djāmi:. This 4-volume work, also 
known as al-Tafsir al-wasit, was the last to be written 
of the author's three Ķurān commentaries; it was 
composed at the request of al-Tabrisi’s son al-Hasan 
and completed in a single year, on 24 Muharram 
543/14 June 1148. The material in the Djawami‘ is 
culled from both the Magjma‘ al-bayān and the Kāff. 

(iv) Flām al-warā bi-a‘lam al-huda, written for the 
Ispahbadi ‘Ala al-Dawla ‘Ali b. Shahriyār b. Karin 
(r. 511-34/1117-40) [see BAwANp]. It comprises biogra- 
phies of the Prophet, of Fatima and of the Imāms, 
and is based on a wealth of Sunni and Shī'ī sources. 
This work, under its alternative title Rabī* al-shi‘a, was 
on occasion erroneously attributed to Radi al-Din Ibn 
Tāwūs (d. 664/1266) (Kohlberg, 65). 

(v) al-Adab al-diniyya li 'I-khizāna al-mu‘iniyya, a work 
of adab dedicated to Mu‘in al-Din Abū Nasr Ahmad 
b. al-Fadl b. Mahmüd, who for two years, until his 
assassination by Ismā'īlī fida^is in Rabi‘ I 521/March- 
April 1127, was a vizier of the Khurāsānian ruler 
Sandjar b. Malikshāh (d. 552/1157 [¢.2.]). 

(vi) Tāģj al-mawālīd, containing succinct biographi- 
cal information about the Prophet, Fatima and the 
Imams. The work was written in 509/1115-6 (Tag 
al-mawālīd, in Maģimūa nafisa fī ta'rīkh al-a'imma, Kumm 
1406/1985-6, 139, 146). 

(vii) Nathr al-la’ali, alphabetically arranged apo- 
thegms of ‘Ali. It is sometimes confused with a work 
of the same title by ‘Ali b. Fadl Allah al-Rawandi 
(alive in 589/1193) (Kohlberg, 298-9). 

All of these, with the possible exception of the Kāft, 
are extant. 

Al-Tabrisī wrote abridgements (ikktiyārāt) of various 
works, including (besides the Kāft) the Muktasad fi 
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*-naķīv of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjānī (d. 471/1078) 
[g.2., in Suppl.] and the Sharh al-Hamasa of al-Marzūķī 
(d. 421/1030) [g.».]. He appears to have also written 
his own commentary on the Hamāsa, entitled al-Bahir 
Ji sharh al-Hamāsa, of which an incomplete manuscript 
survives (see H. Ritter, in Oriens, ii [1949], 259, whence 
F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 71, no. 26; see also Brockelmann, 
S 1, 40). 

Prominent scholars among al-Tabrisi’s descendants 
include his son Radi al-Din Abū Nasr al-Hasan b. 
al-Fadl (fl. mid-6th/12th century), author of Makārim 
al-akhlak, and his grandson Abu '1-Faģl "Alī b. al-Hasan 
(fl. late 6th/12th century), author of Mishkat al-anwar. 
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TABRISI (Tabarsī), HApjpy MīRzā Husayn b. 
Muhammad Taki Nūrī (1254-1320/1839-1902) Ithnā- 
‘ashari Shi‘t scholar and divine considered by 
some to have been the greatest Shi'i exponent of 
hadith and akhbār since Muhammad Bāķir al-Madjlisr 
(d. 1699 (g.v.]). Tabrisī first studied in his home prov- 
ince of Nir in northern Persia under Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān Buridjirdi, with whom he later travelled 
to the Shīī shrine centres in ‘Irak. He studied in 
Nadjaf, Karbala? and Samarra for several years (with 
intervals in Persia) under Shaykh ‘Abd al-Husayn al- 
Tihrani (known as Shaykh al-‘Irakayn), as well as 
under the two leading maradji‘ of the day, Shaykh 
Murtadā al-Ansārī and Mirza Hasan Shirazi. He 
died in Nadjaf on 21 Djumādā II 1320/25 September 
1902. 

Tabrisr's scholarly interests lay mainly in the spheres 
of biography and tradition, specialising in the lives of 
‘ulam@, muhaddithiin and ruwāt. His books include Nafs 


al-Rahman, a biography of Salman al-Fārisī; al-Fayd 
al-kudsi, a biography of Muhammad Bāķir al-Madjlist; 
Ma‘alim al-‘abr, a continuation of vol. xvii of Madjlisi's 
Bihar al-anwar; and the well-known Mustadrak al-wasa’il 
wa mustanbat al-masā'il (3 vols., Tehran 1311-21), a con- 
tinuation of al-Hurr al-‘Amili’s hadith collection the 
Tafsīl wasa’il al-Shi‘a. 
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Ansari, ?Tehran 1380/1960-1, 257-60. 

" (D. MacEom) 

TABRIZ, the traditional capital of the 
Persian province of Ādharbāydjān [gs] and 
now the administrative centre of the ustān of eastern 
Ādharbāydjān (lat. 38? 05' N., long. 46? 18' E., alti- 
tude ca. 1,340 m/4,400 feet). 

l. Geography and history. 

Geographical position. The town lies in the 
eastern corner of the alluvial plain sloping slightly to- 
wards the north-east bank of Lake Urmiya. The plain 
is watered by several streams, the chief of which is 
the Adji cay (“bitter river") which, rising in the south- 
west face of Mount Sawalan, runs along the Karadja 
dagh which forms a barrier on the south and enter- 
ing the plain runs around on the north-west suburbs 
of the town. The left bank tributary of the Adji cay, 
Mihràn rüd (now the Maydān čay), runs through the 
town. Immediately to the north-east of the town rise 
the heights of ‘Aynali-Zaynali (the ziyārat of ‘Awn b. 
‘Ali and Zayd b. *Ali) which (6,000 feet) form a link 
between the mountain system of the Karadja dagh 
(in the north and north-east) and the outer spurs of 
the Sahand whose peaks (about 30 miles south of the 
town) reach a height of 11,500 feet. As the Karadja 
dagh is a very wild and mountainous region and the 
great massif of Sahand fills the whole area between 
Tabriz and Marāgha, the site of Tabriz is the only 
suitable pass for communications between east and 
north. Lastly, as the outer spurs of the Sahand leave 
a rather narrow couloir along the east bank of Lake 
Urmiya, communication between north (Transcaucasia, 
Karadja dagh) and the south (Maragha, Kurdistan) 
must also take place via Tabriz. 

This fortunate position predestined Tabriz to be- 
come the centre of the vast and rich province lying 
between Turkey and the former Russian Transcaucasia 
and in general one of the most important cities between 
Istanbul and India (only Tiflis, Tehran, Isfahan and 
Baghdad fall into the same category). 

The climate of Tabriz is very severe in winter with 
heavy snowfalls. In summer, the heat is tempered by 
the proximity of the Sahand and by the presence of 
numerous gardens about the town. The climate is on 
the whole healthy. 

One feature of Tabriz is the frequent earthquakes. 
The most formidable took place in 244/858, in 434/ 
1042 (mentioned by Nāsir-i Khusraw in his Safar-nama 
and predicted by the astronomer Aba Tahir Shirazi), 
in 1641, in 1727, in 1780, etc. Seismic shocks are of 
everyday occurrence at Tabriz; they may be due to 
the volcanic activity of the Sahand. See further, N.N. 
Ambraseys and C.P. Melville, A history of Persian earth- 
quakes, Cambridge 1982, 37 ff, 57, 62. 

The fortifications of the town were razed to the 
ground in the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah. The part 
of the town called the Kal‘ is therefore no longer 
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separated from the former part extra muros. The town 
has also incorporated the former suburbs to the west 
of the town and the south-east. The tendency of the 
city is to extend to the west and south-west. 

The name. According to Yāķūt, Buldān, i, 822, 
the name of the town is pronounced Tibriz. Yāķūt 
gives as his authority Abū Zakariyya’ al-Tabrizi 
(a pupil of Abu '1-"Alā* al-Ma‘arri [g.».], of whom we 
know that he spoke the local Iranian dialect (see Say- 
yid Ahmad Kisrawī Tabrīzī, Ādharī ya zabān-i bastan-i 
Adharbayagan, Tehran 1304/1925, 11). The pronunci- 
ation Tibriz must be one of the peculiarities of this 
dialect which is related to those called “Caspian”, or, 
more probably, Arabic purism assimilating it to the 
fihi form of the noun. The modern pronunciation is 
exclusively Tabriz (or with a metathesis typical of the 
Turkish dialect, now predominant throughout Adhar- 
baydjan: Tarbiz) The Armenian sources confirm the 
pronunciation with a. The popular Persian etymology 
explains Tabriz as “making fever run" (= disappear) 
(Ewliyā Čelebi: sitma dóküdji), but it is possible that 
the name rather means “that which makes the heat 
disappear", in some connection with the volcanic activ- 
ities of the Sahand. The Armenian orthography reflects 
the peculiarities of Northern Pahlavi T*avrēž and this 
suggests the origin of the name may go back to a very 
early period, pre-Sāsānid and perhaps pre-Arsacid. 

History. The identification of Tabriz with some 
ancient city of Media has given rise to much dis- 
cussion (cf. the résumé in Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 770-9). 
According to the Armenian historian Vardan (14th 
century), Tabriz was founded on Persian territory by 
the Arshakid Armenian Khusraw (217-33) as an act of 
revenge against the first Sāsānid king Ardashir (224- 
41), who had killed the last Parthian king Artabanus; 
this story is not found in any ancient source and is 
probably to be explained by popular etymology. 

Arab rule. During the conquest of Adharbaydjan 
by the Arabs (ca. 22/642) the principal efforts of the 
latter were directed against Ardabil. Tabriz is not 
mentioned among the towns from which the Persian 
Marzubàn had levied his troops (al-Baladhuri, Futūk, 
326). After the devastation mentioned by Faustus of 
Byzantium (4th century), Tabriz must have become a 
mere village. The later legend (Mustawfi, Nuzhat al- 
kulūb, 730/1340) of the “building” of Tabriz in 175/ 
791 by Zubayda, wife of Harün al-Rashid, is perhaps 
based on the fact that after the sequestration of 
the Umayyad estates Zubayda had received Warthan 
(in Adharbaydjan on the Araxes). According to al- 
Balādhurī, 331 and Ibn al-Faķīh, 285 (cf. also Yāķūt, 
i, 822), the rebuilding of Tabriz was the work of the 
family of al-Rawwād al-Azdi and particularly of the 
latter’s sons, al-Wadjna’ and others who built the walls 
round the town. Al-Tabari (ii, 1171 = Ibn al-Athir, 
vi, 315) speaking of the rebellion of Babak (201-20/ 
816-35 [9.v.]) mentions among his conquerors a cer- 
tain Muhammad b. Ba‘ith, owner of two castles: Shahi, 
which he had taken from al-Wadjna’, and Tabriz (no 
details given). 

When Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119, wrote (232/840), 
Tabriz belonged to Muhammad b. al-Rawwad. In 244 
the town was destroyed by an earthquake but rebuilt 
before the end of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232- 
47/847-61). Tabriz seems then to have changed hands 
several times, for, according to al-Istakhri (ca. 340/ 
951), 181, the strip of territory which included Tabriz, 
Djabrawan (or Dih-Kharrakan?) and Ushnüh bore the 
name of the ruling tribe Banū Rudayni, which had 
already disappeared by the time of Ibn Hawkal (ca. 
367/978), 289. These owners seem to have ruled in 


practical independence, for the history of the Sadjids 
[g.v.] lords of Ádharbaydjan 276-317/889-929) con- 
tains no reference to their intervention in the affairs 
of Tabriz. 

After the disappearance of the Sadjids, Adharbay- 
djàn became the arena of numerous struggles. A for- 
mer governor for the Ziyarid Mardawidj, Lashkari b. 
Mardi, had seized the province in 326/938. He was 
driven out by the Kurd Daysam, who soon came into 
conflict with the Daylamī Musāfirids [g.».]. The peo- 
ple of Tabriz invited Daysam into their town, which 
was at once besieged by the Musāfirid al-Marzubān. 
Daysam left Tabriz, and the rule of al-Marzubàn was 
proclaimed in all the towns of Adharbaydjan (ca. 
330/942). 

The end of the Musafirid dynasty is not quite clear, 
but their successors the Rawwādids [g.».] can be traced 
at Tabriz down to 446/1054. The following events 
are connected with these Rawwādīs: in 420/1029, 
Wahsüdàn b. Mahlàn (Mamlān?) had a large number 
of Ghuzz chiefs massacred at Tabriz (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 279); in 434/1043 an earthquake destroyed Tabriz, 
and the amir (probably the same one) went to his 
other strongholds for fear of al-Ghuzz al-Saldjükiyya 
(ibid., 351); in 438/1046-7 Nasir-i Khusraw found in 
Tabriz a king Sayf al-Dawla wa-Sharaf al-Milla Abū 
Mansi Wahsüdan b. Muhammad (Mamlàn?) Mawla 
Amir al-Mu'minīn; in 446/1054 the Saldjük Toghril 
received the submission of the lord of Tabriz, al-Amir 
Abū Mansür b. Muhammad al-Rawwadi (ibid., ix, 410). 

The geographers and travellers. While Ibn 
Khurradādhbih, 119, al-Balādhurī, 331, al- Tabari, iii, 
1171, Ibn al-Fakih, 285, and even al-Istakhrī, 181, 
simply mention Tabriz among the little towns of 
Adharbaydjan, al-Mukaddasi already sings the praises 
of Tabriz, and his contemporary Ibn Hawkal (ca. 367/ 
978) considers it the most prosperous town in Adhar- 
baydjan, with a busy trade. Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) 
calls Tabriz a “noble city with a strong wall, sur- 
rounded by woods and gardens”, and its inhabi- 
tants “brave, martial and rich”. According to Nasir-i 
Khusraw, the area occupied by the town in 438/ 
1046-7 was 1,400 x 1,400 paces, which is only about 
a third of a square mile. 

Saldjük period. Tabriz is very rarely mentioned 
in the history of the Great Saldjüks. In the vicinity 
of the town, Toghril celebrated his marriage with the 
caliph’s daughter (Rawandi, Rahat al-sudūr, 111). During 
his struggle with his brother Muhammad, Berk-yaruk 
retired in 494/1101 to the mountainous region to the 
south of Tabriz, but at the reconciliation of the broth- 
ers, Tabriz fell to Muhammad, who appointed Sa‘d 
al-Mulk as wazir there (498/1104-5). In 505/1111-12 
we find Amir Sukmàn al-Ķutbī mentioned as lord of 
Tabriz, i.e. the founder of the dynasty of Shahs of 
Armenia (Shah-i Arman [4.v.]), which ruled at Akhlāt 
493-604/1100-1207. 

Under the branch of the Saldjüks of ‘Irak, whose 
capital was at Hamadan, Adharbaydjan played a more 
important part. In 514/1120 Sultan Mahmid spent 
some time at Tabriz to calm the inhabitants, who 
were alarmed at the inroads of the Georgians. The 
name of the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan at this period 
was Kün-toghdi. After his death (515/1121), the Amir 
of Maragha Ak-Sunkur Ahmadili endeavoured to get 
Tabriz out of the hands of Toghril (brother of the 
sultan), but these intrigues came to nought. Mahmüd 
appointed to Adharbaydjan the Amir Djuyūsh of Maw- 
sil, who was killed at the gate of Tabriz in 516/1122. 
After the death of Mahmüd (525/1131), his brother 
Mas'üd occupied Tabriz and was besieged there by 
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Dawid, son of Mahmid. Finally, Dawiid established 
himself in Tabriz and from this town ruled (526-33/ 
1132-9) a great fief composed of Adharbaydjan, Arran 
and Armenia. Ādharbāydjān and Arran were later 
entrusted to Toghril I’s old slave, the Atabeg Kara 
Sunkur whose capital seems to have been at Ardabil 
(Ibn al-Athir, xi, 52). After his death in 535/1140-1, 
the Amir Dja’alt (Čawli) al-Toghrilī succeeded him, but 
we soon find Ildegiz [9.v.], the founder of the dynasty 
of Atabegs which ruled the province till 622/ 
1225, established in Adharbaydjan. The centre of Ilde- 
gizid power was at first to the north-west of Adharbay- 
djàn, while Tabriz became part of the possessions of 
the Ahmadīlī [g.v.] Amirs of Marāgha, for it was not 
ull 570/1174-5 that the Atabeg Pahlawan b. Ildegiz 
[g.v.] took Tabriz from Falak al-Din, grandson of Ak 
Sunkur b. Ahmadil, and gave it to his brother Kizil 
Arslan. It was during the period that Kizil Arslan was 
Atābeg (582-87/1186-91) that Tabriz definitely took 
its place as the capital of Adharbaydjan. 

In 602/1205-6 the Amir Kara Sunkur ‘Ala al-Din 
Ahmadili, in alliance with the Atbeg of Ardabil, made 
an attempt to retake Tabriz from Kizil Arslan's suc- 
cessor, the bon-vivant Abü Bakr. The attempt failed, 
and Kara Sunkur lost Maragha. 

The Ildegizids lived in great style, as we may judge 
from the odes addressed to them by poets like Nizāmī 
and Khāķānī [g.vv.], but of their buildings we only 
know the remains at Nakhčiwān [q-.]. 

The Mongols. The Mongols made their appear- 
ance before the walls of Tabriz in the winter of 617/ 
1220-1. The incapable Ildegīzid Atabeg Ozbeg b. 
Pahlawan obtained their departure by paying a heavy 
ransom. Next year, the Mongols came back again. 
The Atabeg fled to Nakhčiwān, but a resistance was 
organised by the valiant Shams al-Din al-Tughra’i 
and the Mongols departed with a new ransom, after 
which Ozbeg returned to Tabriz. In 621/1224 a new 
horde arrived from Mongolia and demanded from 
Ozbeg the surrender of all the Kh"àrazmians in 
Tabriz. Ozbeg hastened to yield to this demand. 

Djalal al-Din. The Kh"àrazm Shah soon arrived 
from Marāgha and on 27 Radjab 622/15 July 1225 
gained admittance to the town, which Ozbeg had 
again abandoned. The inhabitants were glad to find 
a valiant defender, especially as Djalāl al-Din was 
soon to show his energy by an expedition against 
Tiflis and by the punishment of the marauding Tur- 
komans of the tribe of Aywā (al-Aywā'iyya). Djalal 
al-Din having married the malika, the former wife of 
Ozbeg, held Tabriz for six years, but towards the 
close of this period, his position was seriously com- 
promised by his failures as well as by his personal 
conduct (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 323). As early as 627/1230, 
a Turkoman chief of the tribe of Kush-yalwa (?), a 
chief of Rüyindiz (near Marāgha), dared to plunder 
the environs of Tabriz. In 628/1231 Djalal al-Din 
left Adharbaydjan and the Mongols conquered the 
whole province, including the town of “Tabriz which 
is the very heart (asl) of the country [for] every one 
is dependent on it and on those who live there” (Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 328). The malik of the Mongols (Djurma- 
ghun noyin) sent for the notables, levied a heavy 
indemnity, ordered the weavers to make khatā”ī stuffs 
for the use of the great king (Ogedey) and fixed the 
amount of the annual tribute. From the time of Güyük, 
the effective rule of Arran and Adharbaydjan was in 
the hands of Malik Sadr al-Din, a Persian ally of the 
Mongols (see Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 518). 

The Mongol Il-Khàns. After the taking of 
Baghdad in 654/1256, Hülegü went to Adharbaydjan 


and settled at Maragha [9.v.]. In 661/1263, after the 
defeat inflicted on him in the northern Caucasus by 
Berke's troops, Hülegü returned to Tabriz and mas- 
sacred the merchants there of Kipéak origin. In 662/ 
1264, at the re-distribution of the fiefs, Hülegü con- 
firmed Malik Sadr al-Din in the governorship of the 
province of Tabriz. 

Tabriz became the official capital under Abaka 
(663-80/1265-82) and kept this position under his suc- 
cessors till the coming of Oldjeytū. In 688/1289 under 
Arghun, the Jewish vizier Sa'd al-Dawla appointed his 
cousin Abü Mansür to Tabriz. Under Gaykhatu, the 
revenues of the province of Tabriz were estimated at 
80 tūmāns. In 693/1294 Tabriz was the scene of a 
rebellion as a result of the introduction of a paper 
currency (čao). It was in the reign of Ghazan Khan 
that Tabriz attained its greatest splendour. This mon- 
arch entered Tabriz in 694/1295 and took up his 
abode in the palace built by Arghun in the village of 
Sham to the west of the town, on the left bank of 
the Adji čay. Orders were at once given to destroy the 
temples of idols, churches and synagogues, and fire- 
altars. These orders are said to have been revoked 
in the next year on the appeal of the Armenian king 
Hethum. In 699/1299 on his return from the Syrian 
campaign, Ghazan began a whole series of buildings. 
He intended Sham, already mentioned, as the site of 
his eternal rest. A building was erected there higher 
than the gunbad of Sultan Sandjar at Marw, which 
was then considered the highest building in the Muslim 
world. Besides this mausoleum, which was crowned 
by a dome, there was a mosque, two madrasas (one 
Shāfi'ī and the other Hanafi) a hostel for Sayyids 
(dar al-siyāda), a hospital, an observatory like that at 
Marāgha, a library, archives, a building for the officers 
of these establishments, a cistern for drinking-water and 
baths with hot water. Wakfs, the revenues from which 
amounted to 100 tūmāns of gold (Wassaf), were set 
aside for the maintenance of these foundations. At each 
of the gates of the new town was built a caravanserai, 
a market and baths. Fruit trees were brought from 
distant lands. 

In the town of Tabriz itself, great improvements 
were also made. Hitherto its wall (bari) was only 6,000 
gam (“paces”). Ghazan gave it a new wall 25,000 gams 
in length (4'/2 farsakhs). All the gardens and the Küh-i 
Waliyan and Sandjaran quarters were incorporated 
in the town. Within the wall on the slopes of the 
Küh-i Waliyan (now Küh-i Surkhab or ‘Aynali-Zaynali) 
a series of fine buildings was erected by the famous 
vizier Rashid al-Din, and the quarter was therefore 
known as Rab-i Rashīdī (Nuzhat al-kulüb, 76, tr. 79- 
80). We have a letter from Rashīd al-Dīn in which 
he asks hīs son to send him from Rūm 40 young 
men and women to people one of the villages in the 
new quarter; cf. Browne, LHP, iii, 82. 

As if to emphasise the fact that Tabriz was the 
real centre of the empire which stretched from the Oxus 
to Egypt, the gold and silver coins and the measures 
(Kila, gaz) were standardised according to the standards 
of Tabriz (d'Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iv, 144, 271-7, 
350, 466-9). 

Tabriz was also at this time an important focus of 
Muslim literature, spirituality and mysticism, eulogised 
by Rami in his Matknawī, Book VI, vv. 3106-5, tr. 
Nicholson, vi, 429-30. The Süft poet Mahmūd Shabis- 
tari (d. ca. 718-20/1317-20 [g.»] came from a small 
town near Lake Urmiya and lived and worked at 
Tabriz amongst other places (see L. Lewisohn, The 
political milieu of Mongol Persia, in Beyond faith and infi- 
delity. The Sufi poetry and teachings of Mahmud Shabistari, 
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London 1995, 55-103), and another notable Sūfī master 
of Tabriz was Kh"ādja Muhammad b. Sadik Kudjudjī 
(d. 677/1279), whose descendants were later shaykh 
al-islāms in Tabriz under the early Djalāyirids, the 
Timürids and the early Safawids (see J. Aubin, Etudes 
safavides. I. Shah Ismail et les notables de PIraq persan, in 
JESHO, ii [1959], 60-3, and Lewisohn, Palāsī's mem- 
ow of Shaykh Kujujī, a Persian Sufi of the thirteenth century, 
in ZRAS, 3rd ser., vi [1996], 345-66). 

In 703/1304 Ghazan Khan was buried with great 
ceremony in the mausoleum of Sham. In 705/1307 
his successor Oldjeytii conceived the idea of creating 
a new capital at Sultāniyya [9.v.]. It was, however, 
not easy to move the inhabitants, as in 715/1315 we 
still find the ambassador from the Ozbegs of Ķipčak 
following the route by Tabriz instead of the shorter 
Mughān-Ardabīl-Sultāniyya. It is also noteworthy 
that Tādj al-Dīn "Alī Shāh (vizier from 711/1312) 
had begun the construction of a magnificent mosgue 
at Tabrīz (outside the Mihād-mihīn guarter). 

In 717/1317 under Abū Sa'īd, the retiring vizier 
Rashīd al-Dīn went to Tabrīz and only left it the 
following year to meet his fate. His property was con- 
fiscated and Rab*-i Rashidi sacked (Browne, LHP, iii, 
71). His son Ghiyāth al-Din, who was called to power 
by Abū Sa‘id himself, continued to enlarge Rab‘-i 
Rashidi. The capital continued to be Sultaniyya, judg- 
ing from the fact that Abū Sa‘id was buried there 
in a mausoleum which he himself had ordered to be 
built (d'Ohsson, iv, 720). 

When in 736/1336 his successor Arpa lost the 
battle of Taghatu (this to be read for Baghatu), his 
vizier Ghiyāth al-Din was killed by the conqueror ‘Alī 
Pādshāh Oyrat. The property of the family of Rashid 
al-Din was plundered by the people of Tabriz, and 
valuable collections and precious books disappeared 
on this occasion. 

The Djalàyirs and the Cobanids. In the 
midst of the anarchy which followed these events we 
have the rise of the Djalayir [g.v.] dynasty, whose for- 
tunes were closely associated with Tabriz. In 736/1336 
Hasan Buzurg Djalayir established on the throne of 
Tabriz his candidate Sultan Muhammad. In spite of 
its temporary nature, this episode marks the restora- 
tion of its primacy to the old capital. The Cobanid 
Hasan Kūčik soon appeared on the scene with his 
own candidates. Hasan Buzurg retired to Baghdad and 
Hasan Kūčik (740/1340) put on the throne Sulayman 
Khan with rule over ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, Adharbaydjan, 
Arran, Mughān and Georgia. The successor of Hasan 
Kūčik, his brother Ashraf, in 744/1344 proclaimed a 
new puppet, Anüshirwàn, whom he relegated to Sul- 
taniyya while he himself remained in Tabriz as the 
real ruler and extended his authority as far as Fars. 
His cruelty and exactions provoked an “intervention 
in the cause of humanity” by Djani Beg Khan of the 
Blue Horde (Eastern Ķipčak). Ashraf was defeated at 
Khoy and Marand and his head suspended over the 
door of a mosque in Tabriz (756/1355). The vizier 
Akhidjuk whom Djàni Beg had left in Adharbaydjan 
found his authority disputed on several sides. Tabriz 
was temporarily occupied by the Djalayir Uways b. 
Hasan Buzurg who came from Baghdad. Hardly had 
he been driven out by Akhidjük than the Muzaffarid 
of Fars, Mubāriz al-Din Muhammad, quarrelling with 
Djani Beg, who had called upon him to recognise his 
suzerainty, arrived from Shiraz, defeated Akhidjük at 
Miyana and seized Tabriz in 758/1357. After two 
years he retired before Uways, who soon afterwards 
reoccupied Tabriz and slew Akhidjük. 

When the news of the death of Uways (776/1377) 


reached Fars, the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja‘, who had 
succeeded Mubāriz al-Din, set out from Shiraz to 
take Tabriz. Husayn, son of Uways, was defeated and 
Tabriz occupied, but after a few months, a rebellion 
having broken out at Udjàn, forced Shudja‘ to evac- 
uate the town which Husayn reoccupied without strik- 
ing a blow. Sultāniyya seems to have marked the 
limits of the lands of the Muzaffarids in the north- 
west (Ta'rikh-i guzīda, ed. Browne, 723-5). In 784/1382 
Husayn Djalāyir was slain at Tabriz, and his brother 
Ahmad succeeded him in Adharbaydjan, but his rule 
was to be brief, for Timür soon after appeared on 
the scene. 

In spite of all the vicissitudes of their intermittent 
rule, the Djalāyirs were able to gain the sympathy of 
the people of Tabriz. Their rights were implicitly 
recognised by the lords of Shirwan and the Kara 
Koyunlu. Among their buildings in Tabriz are recorded 
their mausoleum Dimishkiyya and a large building by 
Sultan Uways, which, according to Clavijo contained 
20,000 chambers (“camaras apartadas é apartamien- 
tos”) and was called Dawlat-khāna ("Tolbatgana ... 
la casa de la ventura"). 

The period of Timür. During his first inva- 
sion of Persia (786/1384), Timür returned to Samar- 
kand after taking Sultāniyya. His great rival Toktamish 
Khan of the Golden Horde at once sent an expedi- 
tion against Adharbaydjan via Darband in 787/1385. 
The invaders took Tabriz, which was badly defended 
by Amir Wali (the former lord of Djurdjan driven 
out by Tīmūr) and the Khan of Khalkhāl, plundered 
the inhabitants, carried off prisoners (including the 
poet Kamal Khudjandi) and returned to Darband 
(Yazdi, Zafar-nama, i, 392; Browne, LHP, iii, 321). 

Hardly had Sultan Ahmad Djalayir recovered Tabriz 
than he was driven out again by Timür (788/1386), 
who came on the pretext of protecting the Muslims. 
Timür encamped at Shām-Ghāzān and levied an 
indemnity (māl-i aman) on the people of Tabriz (see 
Yazdi, i, 326). 

In 795/1392 the "fief of Hülegü" (takht-i Hūlāgū), 
consisting of Adharbaydjan, al-Rayy, Gilan, Shirwan, 
Darband and the lands of Asia Minor, was granted 
to Miran Shah (dtd., ii, 623) and Tabriz became the 
capital of this territory. Three years later, this prince 
became insane and committed a series of insensate 
actions (execution of innocent people, destruction of 
buildings; ibid., ii, 200, 213, and Browne, of. cit, iii, 
71). Timür immediately on his return from India set 
out for Adharbaydjan in 802/1399-1400 and executed 
those who shared in Miran Shah’s debauches. 

In 806/1403-4, Mirza ‘Umar, son of Miran Shah, 
was placed at the head of the “fief of Hülegü" and 
the lands conquered by Timi in the west. His father 
Miran Shah (in Arran) and his brother Abū Bakr (in 
«Irāk) were placed under the authority of Mirza ‘Umar. 
After the death of Tīmūr, a long struggle began be- 
tween ‘Umar and Abū Bakr. In 808/1405-6, Abū 
Bakr succeeded in levying on Tabriz a tribute of 200 
«Irāķī tūmāns. ‘Umar returned to Tabriz, but his Tur- 
komans harassed the people and Abi Bakr regained 
the town. Hardly had he left Tabriz than the Turko- 
man rebel Bistām Djāgīr entered it but hurriedly 
retreated on the approach of Shaykh Ibrahim of Shir- 
wan [g.v.]. In 809/1406-7 the latter handed over 
Tabriz to Ahmad Djalayir as to its true sovereign 
and the inhabitants showed great joy on this occasion; 
see ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi, Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, tr. 
Quatremére, 109. On 8 Rabi‘ I, Abū Bakr was again 
at Shām-Ghāzān, but did not dare go into the city 
where the plague was raging. 
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A short time before these latter happenings, the 
Ambassador of Henry III of Castile, Clavijo, spent 
some time in Tabriz (in 1404 and with intervals 1405, 
i.e. from the end of 806 to the beginning of 808 
A.H.) In spite of the trials it had undergone, the 
town was very busy and conducted considerable trade. 
Clavijo speaks highly of the streets, markets and build- 
ings of Tabriz. 

The Kara Koyunlu [g.v.]. On 1 Djumada I 809/ 
14 October 1406, Kara Yūsuf, the Kara Koyunlu Tur- 
koman, inflicted a defeat on Abü Bakr, who in his 
retreat handed Tabriz over to plunder, and nothing 
escaped the rapacity of his army (Matla‘ al-sa/dayn, 110). 
Kara Yüsuf advanced as far as Sultaniyya and carried 
off the population of this town to Tabriz, Ardabil 
and Maragha. Abū Bakr soon returned to Ādharbāy- 
djàn, but Kara Yüsuf assisted by Bistām defeated him 
at Sardarūd (5 miles south of Tabriz). Miran Shah 
fell in this battle and was buried at Tabriz in the 
cemetery of Surkhab. 

Kara Yiisuf, remembering the agreements on the 
redistribution of the territory made with Sultan Ahmad 
Djalayir at the time when both were in exile in Egypt, 
had recourse to a stratagem. With great ceremony, he 
put on the throne of Tabriz his son Pir Budak who 
was regarded as Ahmad’s adopted son (according to 
the Matla“ al-sa‘dayn, Kara Yusuf did not give the title 
of Khan to Pir Budak till 814/1411-12). Ahmad to 
outward appearance resigned himself to this arrange- 
ment but, when Kara Yüsuf was absent in Armenia, 
he occupied Tabriz. Ahmad was finally defeated in 
battle (28 Rabi* II 813/30 August 1410). He was exe- 
cuted by Kara Yüsuf and buried in the Dimishkiyya 
beside his father and mother. Once more the sympa- 
thies of the people of Tabriz were with the last 
Djalāyir king; cf. Huart, La fin de la dynastie des Ilkhantens, 
in JA [1876], 316-62. 

Tabriz is regularly mentioned as the centre from 
which Kara Yüsuf sent out his expeditions. The Tīmū- 
rid Shah Rukh, fearing the influence of Kara Yüsuf 
in 817/1414, undertook his first expedition against 
him but did not advance beyond al-Rayy (Matla‘ al- 
sa‘dayn, 238, 250). When in 823/1420 he was renew- 
ing his attempt, news reached him of the death of 
Kara Yüsuf (on 7 Dhu '-Ķa'da 823/12 November 
1420). Anarchy broke out in the Turkoman camp, 
and a week later Mirza Baysunghur occupied Tabriz. 
Shah Rukh arrived there in the summer of 824/1421 
after defeating in Armenia the sons of Kara Yūsuf. 
In 832/1429 Iskandar, son of Kara Yūsuf, seized Sul- 
taniyya. Shah Rukh again arrived at Shām-Ghāzān 
at the head of an army and inflicted a defeat on the 
Kara Koyunlu at Salmas. In the winter of 833/1429- 
30 Ādharbāydjān was given to Abū Sa‘id b. Kara 
Yūsuf, who had come to pay homage to Shah Rukh. 
In the following year he was slain by his brother Is- 
kandar. In the winter of 838/1434, Shah Rukh came 
to Adharbaydjan for the third time. Iskandar thought 
it wiser to retire before him, but his brother Djahan 
Shah hastened to join Shah Rukh. The latter spent 
the summer of 839/1436 in Tabriz, and on the ap- 
proach of winter gave investiture to Djahan Shah. 

Thus began the career of the prince who made 
Tabriz the capital of a kingdom stretching from Asia 
Minor to the Persian Gulf and to Harat. The most 
remarkable building in Tabriz, “the Blue Mosque” 
(Gok masdjid) is the work of Djahan Shah (according 
to Berezin, of his wife Begum Khātūn). It is possible 
that the presence in Tabriz in the Surkhàb and Caran- 
dab quarters of members of the Ahl-i Hakk sect [¢.v.] 
dates from the time of Djahan Shah, on whose hereti- 


cal views see Münedjdjim Bashi, Tkish. tr., iii, 154. 
The Ak Koyunlu [gz]. On 12 Rabr‘ II 872/ 
10 November 1467 Djahan Shah was surprised in 
Armenia and slain by Uzun Hasan Bayanduri, chief 
of the Ak Koyunlu Turkomans. The two daughters 
of Iskandar proclaimed at Tabriz their dervish brother 
Husayn ‘Ali, but Begum Khātūn, widow of Djahan 
Shah, put a stop to this plan. Tabriz was, however, 
occupied by Husayn ‘Ali, the mad son of Djahan 
Shah (by another wife) who put to death Begum 
Khātūn and her relatives (Münedjdjim Bashi). 

In spite of the assistance which he had received 
from the Timürid Abū Sa‘id, Hasan "Alī was defeated 
at Marand. Subsequent events led up to the death of 
Abū Sa‘id himself. In 873/1468 Uzun Hasan seized 
Tabriz, which he made his capital (he announced this 
decision in a letter to the Ottoman sultan, see Feridün 
Bey, Münshe'àt). 

The Venetian sources are of considerable value for 
the period of Uzun Hasan. Giosafa Barbaro, sent by 
the Republic in 1474, describes the animated life of 
Tabriz, to which embassies came from all parts. Bar- 
baro was received in a pavilion of the magnificent 
palace which he calls “Aptisti” (Haft + ?). The anony- 
mous Venetian merchant who visited Y ien as late 
as 1514 (?) still speaks of the splendour of the reign 
of Uzun Hasan “who has so far not yet had an equal 
in Persia". Uzun Hasan died in 852/1477 and was 
buried in the Nasriyya Madrasa which he had built 
and which was later to be used for the burial of his 
son Ya'küb. During the twelve years of his compar- 
atively peaceful reign (883-96/1478-90), the latter at- 
tracted to his court many men of letters (the Kurdish 
historian Idris was his secretary and in 888/1483 
built in the garden of Sáhibábad the Hasht Bihisht 
palace. This palace (Astibisti) was also described by 
the Venetian merchant; on the ceiling of the great 
hall were represented all the great battles of Persia, 
embassies, etc. Beside the Hasht Bihisht there was a 
harem in which 1,000 women could be housed, a 
vast maydān, a mosque and a hospital to hold 1,000 
patients (see also Ewliya Celebi, ii, 249). 

The Safawids and the Turco-Persian wars. 
Isma‘il I occupied Tabriz in 906/1500 after his vic- 
tory at Sharür over Mirza Alwand Ak Koyunlu. Of 
the 200-300,000 inhabitants of the town, two-thirds 
were reported to be Sunni but the new ruler was not 
long in imposing Shī'ism upon them and took rig- 
orous measures against those who objected (Iskan- 
dar Munshi, ‘Alam-dra, 31). In his hatred of the Ak 
Koyunlu, Ismātīl had the remains of his predecessors 
exhumed and burned (G.M. Angiolello). The Venetian 
merchant speaks of the despair into which the de- 
bauches of the young prince had plunged several noble 
families. When Isma‘il set out for Arzindjān after 
Alwand, the latter succeeded in returning to Tabriz 
and during his brief stay there "oppressed the rich" 
(Alam-ara, 31). 

The battle of Čaldirān [g.v] (2 Radjab 920/23 
August 1514) opened to the Ottomans the road to 
Tabriz. Nine days later the city was occupied by the 
vizier Dukagin-oghlu and the defierdār Pīrī and on 6 
September Sultan Selim made his triumphal entry 
into it. In the town, the Turks conducted themselves 
with moderation (Browne, LHP, iv, 77) but seized the 
treasures amassed by the Persian sovereigns and car- 
ried off to Istanbul 1,000 skilled artisans. The sultan 
only stayed a weck in Tabriz, as he had to return 
to his own lands in consequence of the refusal of the 
Janissaries to continue the campaign (von Hammer, 
GOR’, i, 720). 
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The events of 920/1514 were a grave warning to 
the Persians, and under Tahmasp I, the capital was 
transferred much farther east to Kazwin. According 
to the Venetian Ambassador Alessandri, Tahmāsp, as 
a result of his avarice, was not popular in the old 
capital of the Ak Koyunlu. 

At the suggestion of the renegade Ulāma (of the 
Turkoman tribe of Tekke) the troops of Sūleymān I 
under the command of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, occupied Tabriz in 941/13 July 1534 and 
went to the summer camp at Asadabad (Sa‘idabad?). 
Ibrahim Pasha began to build a fortress at Shām- 
Ghāzān. The government of Ādharbāydjān was en- 
trusted to Ulama, who had held the same post under 
Tahmāsp. On 27 September, Süleymàn himself arrived 
in Tabriz. A little later, he made a thrust as far as 
Sultāniyya and occupied Baghdad. On his return to 
Tabriz, he spent 14 days engaged in administrative 
business. The cold forced the Turkish army to retreat 
and the Persian troops at once advanced as far as 
Wan. Again in 955/28 July 1548, at the instigation 
of Alķās Mirza, brother of Shah Tahmasp, Sūleymān 
occupied Tabriz but only stayed five days there. The 
sultan refused Alkas Mirza’s proposal that the inhab- 
itants should all be massacred or carried off into cap- 
tivity. M. d'Aramon, ambassador of Francis I, was an 
eye-witness of the occupation of Tabriz and testifies 
to Süleyman's efforts to protect the town (Voyage, ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1887, 83). In 962/29 May 1555 there 
was signed at Amasiya the first treaty of peace between 
Turkey and Persia which lasted about 30 years (von 
Hammer, ii, 112, 120, 269; "Ālam-ārā, 49-59). 

In 993/1585 the Grand Vizier of Murad III 
Ozdemir-zāde ‘Othman Pasha with 40,000 men under- 
took the recapture of Tabriz. The governor of Wan, 
Cighala-zade, joined him with 6,000 men. Going via 
Čaldirān and Šofiyān, the Turks arrived before Shām- 
Ghāzān. The Persian governor ‘Ali Kuli Khan, after 
a bold sortie which cost Čighala-zāde 3,000 men, 
retired during the night. In September the Turks oc- 
cupied the town. As a punishment for the murder 
of several soldiers, the Turks sacked the town and 
massacred its inhabitants for three days. The Persian 
chief minister Hamza Mirza operating around the city 
on several occasions inflicted heavy losses on the Otto- 
man troops. To defend Tabriz, ‘Othman Pasha built 
a square citadel, the walls of which were 12,700 ells 
long (Ewliya Čelebi, mi'màr-i mekki arshuni). This citadel, 
which was erected in 36 days, was inside the town. 
It was held by a garrison of 45,000 men. The eunuch 
Dja‘fer Pasha was appointed governor of Tabriz. On 
29 October 1585, ‘Othman Pasha died. Cighala-zade, 
whom he had appointed on his deathbed to com- 
mand the Ottoman troops, succeeded in defeating the 
Persians, but soon the latter were able to besiege the 
Turks within the town. Forty-eight encounters took 
place before Ferhad Pasha definitely relieved the gar- 
rison (von Hammer, ii, 354). By the disastrous peace 
of 998/1590, Shah ‘Abbas. I had to cede to the Otto- 
mans their conquests in Transcaucasia and the west 
of Persia. Henceforth, the Turks took their occupa- 
ton of Tabriz seriously. Their many buildings, espe- 
cially those of Dja‘fer Pasha, are mentioned by Ewliya 
in Tabriz and its vicinity. But the Persians were keep- 
ing a watchful eye on their old capital. 

The troubles with the sipākīs [q.v.] at the beginning 
of 1603 showed the weakness of Sultan Mehemmed 
III. In the autumn, Shah ‘Abbas left Isfahan unex- 
pectedly and entered Tabriz 12 days later. ‘Alt Pasha 
was defeated at Hadjdji Harami (2 farsakhs from the 
town), after which the citadel surrendered. Shah ‘Abbas 


treated the defeated foe with generosity, but in a re- 
vival of Shi‘i fanaticism the inhabitants killed a large 
number of Turks in the town and neighbourhood 
without heed for any bonds of kinship or friendship 
that had been formed during the 20 years of Ottoman 
occupation. ‘Abbas I invited the people to do away 
with all traces of Turkish rule and “in a few days 
they had left no vestige of the citadel nor of any of 
[their] houses, buildings, dwellings, caravanserais, shops, 
baths etc." (fĀlam-ārā, 441, 451). 

In 1019/1610, in the reign of the weak Sultan 
Ahmed III, the Turks again tried to resume the offen- 
sive. The Grand Vizier Murad Pasha unexpectedly 
appeared with an army in front of Tabriz, but ‘Abbas 
I had had time to make his preparations. The town 
was defended by the governor Pir Budak Khan. No 
fighting took place, but the Turks suffered greatly 
from want of provisions in the country which the 
Persians had laid waste. Five days later, the Turkish 
army was retracing its steps, while Shah ‘Abbas and 
Murad Pasha continued to exchange embassies. This 
Turkish invasion hastened the building of a new fortress 
at Tabriz, which was built under the shadow of Sur- 
khab in the Rab‘-i Rashidi quarter. The materials were 
taken from old ruins, particularly at Shām-Ghāzān 
(Alam-ara, 584, 601). On the other hand, the unsuccess- 
ful invasion by Murad Pasha led to the conclusion of 
a new treaty in 1022/1612 by which the Persians 
succeeded in restoring the status quo as it had existed 
in the time of Shah Tahmasp and Sultan Sūleymān 
(Alam-ara, 600, 611; von Hammer, ii, 736, 745). 

In 1027/1618, at the instigation of some Tatar 
Khāns of the Crimea, the Ottoman troops (60,000 
men) of Wan suddenly invaded Ādharbāydjān. The 
Persians evacuated Tabriz and Ardabil. The Turks, 
who were short of supplies, revictualled at Tabriz and 
advanced to Sarāb, where Ķarčķay Khan, sipahsalar 
of Tabriz, won a brilliant victory over them. A new 
treaty was made confirming the conditions of that of 
1022 (Alam-ārā, 656-61; von Hammer, ii, 773). 

After the death of ‘Abbas I, the struggle between 
Turk and Persian was resumed on a great scale. In 
the reign of his successor Shah Safi, Sultan Murad 
IV invaded Adharbaydjan in 1045/1635 and entered 
Tabriz on 12 September. The aim of this campaign 
was plunder rather than conquest. Murad ordered his 
soldiers to destroy the town. Having in this way 
“knocked down Tabriz” (Ewliya, eyidje drseleyip), Murad, 
in view of the advance of the season, hastened to 
return to Wan. In the following spring, the Persians 
reoccupied their possessions as far as Eriwan and by 
the treaty of 1049/1639 secured for themselves the 
frontier which has survived in its main lines to the 
present day. 

Hādjdjī Khalifa, who was an eye-witness of the 
campaign of 1045/1635, says that after the devasta- 
tion wrought by Murad IV the old ramparts had 
completely disappeared and "only here and there could 
traces of old buildings be seen" (Djihān-numā, 381). 
Even Shām-Ghāzān was not spared; the mosque of 
Uzun Hasan alone was left intact. 

Such then was the state of the town, but a series 
of travellers who visited it a few years later say that 
it had undergone a splendid revival. The interesting 
story of Ewliyā Čelebi (in the reign of ‘Abbas II in 
1057/1647) gives detailed statistics of Tabriz, its 
madrasas, schools, caravanserais, houses of notables, 
dervish /ekiyyes, gardens and animated public prom- 
enades. In the same period, Tavernier says that, in 
spite of the damage done by Murad IV, “the town 
is almost completely rebuilt”. According to Chardin 
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(ii, 328), in 1673 under Shah Sulayman I, there were 
in Tabriz 550,000 inhabitants (the figure seems ex- 
aggerated), 15,000 houses and 15,000 shops. It was 
“really a large and important town... There is plenty 
of all the necessaries of life and one can live very 
well and cheaply in it”. There was a hospice of 
Capuchins at Tabriz on which the authorities cast a 
kindly eye. The beglerbegi of Tabriz had under his 
authority the Khans of Kars, Urmiya, Maragha and 
Ardabil and 20 sultans (= local chiefs). 

The end of the Safawids and Nadir. The 
Afghan invasion of Persia resulted in a state of com- 
plete anarchy. The heir to the throne, Tahmasp (ID, 
who had fled from Isfahan arrived in Tabriz where 
he was proclaimed king in 1135/1722. When by the 
treaty of 12 September 1723, Tahmāsp II ceded 
the Caspian provinces to Russia, Turkey announced 
that as a precautionary measure she would be forced 
to occupy the frontier districts between Tabriz and 
Eriwan. After the fall of Eriwān, Nakhčiwān and 
Marand, the Turks under the ser‘asker ‘Abd Allah Pasha 
Kóprülü arrived before Tabriz in the autumn of 
1137/1724. The Persians, who made Sham-Ghazan 
their base, held out. The Turks had some success, 
but the advanced season of the year forced them to 
retreat before the end of the month. In the follow- 
ing spring, Kóprülü returned at the head of 70,000 
men. The siege only lasted four days, but the fight- 
ing in the seven fortified quarters was very desperate. 
The Persians lost 30,000 men and the Turks 20,000. 
The survivors of the Persian garrison, to the number 
of 7,000, withdrew without hindrance to Ardabil (Ali 
Hazin, ed. Balfour, 153; Hanway, The revolutions of Persia, 
London 1754, ii, 229). 

The treaty of 1140/1727 concluded with the Afghan 
Ashraf confirmed to the Ottomans the possession of 
northwestern Persia as far as Sultaniyya and Abhar. 
Two years later, Nadir defeated Mustafa Pasha’s army 
at Suhaylan (vulgo Sawalan or Sinikh-kópri) near Tabriz. 
He entered this city on 8 Muharram 1142/3 August 
1729 and made prisoner Riistem Pasha, governor of 
Hashtarüd. 

Anxious to take advantage of the domestic troubles 
of Turkey, Shah Tahmāsp resumed the offensive but 
lost the battle of Ķuridjān (near Hamadān) and the 
serasker "Alī Pasha returned to Tabriz in the winter 
of 1144/1731 and even built a mosque and madrasa 
there. By the treaty concluded a little later (16 January 
1732), the Persians ceded to the Porte the lands north 
of the Araxes but kept Tabriz and the western 
provinces. As Tabriz had actually been occupied by 
«Alī Pasha, the Porte very reluctantly agreed to its 
restoration to Persia and the signing of the treaty 
resulted in the dismissal of the Grand Vizier (von 
Hammer, iv, 281). On the other hand, the cession of 
the Transcaucasian provinces to Turkey gave Nadir 
an excuse for deposing Tahmāsp II. After checking 
Nadir near Baghdad, the governor of Wan, Rüstem 
Pasha, re-occupied Tabriz. In 1146/1734, Nadir set 
out for Tabriz and as a result of his victories in 
Transcaucasia, the treaty of 1149/1736 re-established 
the status quo of 1049/1639. 

Towards the end of the reign of Nadir, when anar- 
chy was again beginning, the people of Tabriz declared 
in favour of an obscure pretender who claimed to be 
Sam Mirza. The death of Nadir in 1160/1747 might 
have given the Porte an opportunity to intervene in 
Persian affairs especially as Rida Khan, son of Fath 
«Alī Khan, dīwān-begi of Tabriz, had come to Erzerüm 
to beg Turkish support for one of the candidates for 
the throne (a Nādirid; von Hammer, iv, 474), but 


Turkey maintained complete neutrality. 

Nadir Shah had entrusted Adharbaydjan to his 
valiant cousin Amir Arslan Khan, who had 30,000 
men under him. After Nadir’s death, this general aided 
Nadir’s nephew Ibrahim Khan to defeat his brother 
‘Adil Shah (Sultan "Alī Shah), but Ibrahim at once 
turned on his ally, slew him and after collecting 120,000 
men spent six months in Tabriz where he had himself 
proclaimed king (Ta’rikh-i ba‘d-Nadinyya, ed. O. Mann, 
36-7). He was soon killed by Shahrukh, grandson of 
Nadir. 

The history of Adharbaydjan during the rule of 
the dynasty of Karim Khan Zand is still little known. 
The Afghan Azad Khan was at first lord of the 
province. In 1170/1756 it was taken from him by 
Muhammad Husayn Khan Kadjar. Next year, Karim 
Khan defeated Fath ‘Ali Khan Afshar of Urmiya and 
conquered the greater part of Adharbaydjan (Sir John 
Malcolm, Hist. of Persia). In 1194/1780 an earthquake 
did great damage in Tabriz (see Ambraseys and 
Melville, op. cit., 54-5). ķi 

The Kadjars. Towards the end of 1205/1790, Aka 
Muhammad, founder of the Kadjar dynasty, set out 
to occupy Adharbaydjan. Among the governors who 
came to meet him was the hereditary lord of Khoy, 
Husayn Khan Dumbulī. Aka Muhammad added Tab- 
riz to his fief. After the assassination in 1211/1796 
of the first Kadjar Shah, troubles broke out in Adhar- 
baydjan. Sadik Khan of the Shikaki tribe attempted 
to seize the supreme power, and appointed his brother 
Muhammad ‘Ali Sultan to Tabriz. The Dumbulī 
Khāns took an active part in suppressing the rising, 
and in return, Fath "Alī Shah confirmed Dja‘far Kult 
Khan Dumbuli in the governorship of Tabriz. The 
latter as soon as he arrived in Tabriz in 1213/1798 
formed a coalition with Sadik Khan, who had re- 
established himself in Sarab, and the Afshar Khan of 
Urmiya, and shaking off “the dependence which was 
so slight that it really was absolute independence” 
drove out the Shah’s representatives. Troops were sent 
against Dja‘far Khan who, with the help of the Kurds, 
held out for some time in Khoy; cf. Sir Harford 
Brydges, The dynasty of the Kajars, London 1833, 50, 
84, etc. In 1214/1799 the heir to the throne of Persia, 
‘Abbas Mirza, established himself in Tabriz with 
Ahmad Khan Mukaddam (of Maragha) as his begler- 
begi. Dja‘far Khan sought refuge in Russia [see sHAKKi], 
but for some time other members of the Dumbulī 
family continued to rule in Tabriz. 

After the incorporation of Georgia into Russia (1801), 
complications between Russia and Persia gradually 
increased and Tabriz became the principal centre of 
Persian activities. ‘Abbas Mirza set himself the task 
of Europeanising the Persian army. An important 
English mission, including a number of very notable 
explorers of Persia (Ouseley, iii, 399; Ritter, ix, 876- 
80), made its headquarters in Tabriz. The English 
and Russian diplomatic missions (the secretary and 
later head of the latter was the famous writer Gribo- 
yedov, later assassinated) also came to the court of 
‘Abbas Mirza. The energetic heir to the throne built 
arsenals, cannon foundries, depots and workshops. 
After the trials it had undergone the town was, how- 
ever, but a shadow of the splendid city of the time 
of Chardin. Tancoigne (1807) estimated its popula- 
tion at 50-60,000 including several Armenian fami- 
lies; Dupré (1809) at 40,000 with 50 Armenian families. 
Kinneir gives Tabriz (*one of the most wretched 
cities") only 30,000 inhabitants. Morier, who in the 
account of his first journey (1809) had given the exagge- 
rated figure of 50,000 houses with 250,000 inhabitants, 
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in his second journey confines himself to saying that 
Tabriz had only a tenth of its pristine magnificence 
and that it had no public buildings of note. 

The Russo-Persian wars filled the period to 1828. 
During the operations of 1827, the General Prince 
Eristov, with the help of certain discontented Khans, 
entered Tabriz with 3,000 soldiers on 3 Rabi‘ II 
1243/24 October 1827. ‘Abbas Mirza was away and 
opinions in the town were divided. Allahyar Khan 
Asaf al-Dawla was for continuing the struggle, but an 
important cleric, the Imam Mirza Fattah, insisted on 
surrender and opened the gates of the town to the 
Russians. (After the peace, Mirza Fattah had to leave 
Persia and take refuge in Transcaucasia.) The com- 
mander-in-chief Count Paskevié then came to Tabriz 
and met ‘Abbas Mirza at Dih-Kharrakan. An armistice 
was signed, but the court of Tehran did not approve 
of the terms. The Russians resumed the offensive and 
occupied Urmiya, Maragha and Ardabil. The peace 
of Turkman-čay 5 Sha'bān 1243, 22 February 1828 
[see TURKMEN Cav[i]], which fixed the frontier on the 
Araxes, finally put an end to the Russian occupation 
(uruslukh). 

After the time of ‘Abbas Mirza, Tabriz became 
the official residence of the heir to the Persian throne. 
Down to the accession of Muhammad Shah in 1250/ 
1834, the British and Russian diplomatic missions 
spent most of their time in Tabriz (J.B. Fraser, Travels 
in Koordistan, ii, 247). Their transfer to Tehran marked 
the definite transference by the Kadjars of the polit- 
ical capital to that city. Down to the end of the 19th 
century, little of general importance marked the life 
of Tabriz. On 27 Sha‘ban 1286/8 July 1850, the Bab 
[g.v.] was executed in Tabriz at the entrance to the 
arsenal (djaba-khàna) In 1880, the approach of the 
Kurds under Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allāh [see sHaMDĪNĀN] 
greatly disturbed the people of Tabriz. Gates were 
put up between the quarters to isolate them if nec- 
essary, but the Kurds did not go beyond the Binab. 

The consolidation of Ķādjār power secured peace 
for Adharbaydjan, and Tabriz gradually recovered. In 
spite of the terrible ravages of cholera and plague in 
1830-1, the census made in Tabriz in 1842 recorded 
9,000 families or 100-120,000 people (Berezin) In 
1895 the number of inhabitants was estimated at 150- 
200,000, of whom 3,000 were Armenians (S.G. Wilson, 
Persian life and customs, London 1896, 53). Twenty years 
later, the population was certainly over 200,000 and, 
in spite of the rudimentary nature of the municipal 
organisation, the town showed every sign of prosper- 
ity. The trade of Tabriz, after a period of stagnation 
developed, especially between 1833 and 1836, but the 
too great excess of imports from Russia over exports 
from Persia produced a great crisis in 1837. The 
opening of the route by Transcaucasia (Poti-Baku) 
meant considerable competition for the parallel route 
Trebizond-Tabriz. 

Twentieth century. The history of Tabriz in 
the opening years of the century was very stirring. 
The Turks of Tabriz (who are the result of inter- 
marriage of Persians with Ghuzz, Mongols, Turkomans, 
etc.), played a very important part in the Persian 
nationalist and revolutionary movement. Open rebel- 
lion broke out in Tabriz on 23 June 1908, the day 
of the bombardment of the Parliament in Tehran. 
The names of Sattar Khan, a former horse-dealer 
who became chief of the Amir Khiz quarter, and his 
companion Bakir Khan, are closely associated with 
the brave defence of Tabriz, but darker sides of their 
activity were noted by E.G. Browne, The Persian 
Revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910, 491-2. The 


government troops under Prince ‘Ayn al-Dawla sur- 
rounded the town, and at the beginning of February 
1909 blockaded it completely. On 20 April the Cabi- 
nets of London and St. Petersburg agreed to send to 
Tabriz a Russian force “to facilitate the entrance into 
the town of the necessary provisions, to protect the 
consulates and foreign subjects, and to help those who 
so desired to leave the town”. The Russian troops 
led by General Snarski entered Tabriz on 30 April 
1909 (Browne, op. cit., 274). The negotiations for their 
withdrawal lasted tll 1911, when the Russian ulti- 
matum presented at Tehran on 29 November pro- 
voked a new agitation in the country. On 21 December 
the fida’is of Tabriz attacked the weak Russian detach- 
ment, distributed about the town, and inflicted con- 
siderable losses on them. This had the immediate 
result of the despatch to Tabriz of a Russian brigade 
under Voropanov, which arrived on the eve of the 
new year. The Russian military tribunal pronounced 
several death sentences (including one on the Thikat 
al-Islam, an important member of the Shaykhi sect 
[see sHavkurvvA]). In October 1912 the Turkish de- 
tachments who occupied the "disputed" districts west 
of Ādharbāydjān were recalled, but the question of 
the Russo-Turkish frontier [see KURDS, KURDISTAN] re- 
mained still undecided. The Russian troops therefore 
remained in Adharbaydjan till 1914, when the First 
World War broke out [see further on the constitu- 
tional movement, DUSTŪR, iv. Iran]. 

At the beginning of December, the Kurdish irreg- 
ulars commanded by Ottoman officers began a move- 
ment from Sawdj-bulàk towards Maragha and Tabriz. 
At the same time, Enwer Pasha's raid on Sari-kamish 
(south of Kars) threatened the whole Russian army 
in the Caucasus. Orders were given to evacuate Adhar- 
baydjan. Between 17 December 1914 and 6 January 
1915, the Russian troops and, following them, the 
bulk of the local Christian population, had left Tab- 
riz. On 8 January Ahmad Mukhtar Bey Shamkhal, 
at the head of a body of Kurds, entered the town. 
The situation changed suddenly, and on 31 January 
the Russians, returning in force, re-occupied Tabriz 
(see the details in the book by the former German 
consul in Tabriz, W. Litten, Persische Flitterwochen, Berlin 
1925, 8-127). 

Since 1906, a paved road connecting Tabriz with 
the Russian frontier (Djulfa, terminus of the Russian 
railway) had been constructed by the Russian gov- 
ernment company, which had obtained the concession 
from the Persian government. The work of changing 
this road into a railway was now actively hurried on, 
and it was opened to traffic at the beginning of May 
1916. The railway (80 miles long, with a branch line 
from Sofiyan to Lake Urmiya 25 miles long) was the 
first to be built on Persian territory [see sIKKAT AL- 
HADID]. 

The Russian army on the Persian frontier had 
become disorganised on the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1917. Ādharbāydjān was evacuated at the begin- 
ning of 1918. The representatives of the Persian cen- 
tral government, and even the Crown Prince, had 
remained all this time at their places, but when the 
last Russian detachment left Tabriz on 28 February 
1918, the actual power passed into the hands of the 
local committee of the Democratic Party and its head 
Ismā'īl Nawbarī. 

Meanwhile, the Turks emerging from their inac- 
tivity, quickly occupied the frontiers abandoned by 
the Russians. On 18 June 1918, the Ottoman advance 
guard entered Tabriz. On 8 July General ‘Ali Ihsan 
Pasha arrived, and on 25 August Kazim Kara Bekir 
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Pasha, who commanded the army corps. The Otto- 
man authorities banished Nawbari and supported 
the appointment of Madjd al-Saltana as governor of 
Ādharbāydjān. This troubled situation lasted for a 
year, and only with the arrival in Tabriz of the new 
Governor-General sipahsalar (June 1910) did affairs 
begin to resume their normal course. Complete order 
was only established under Rida Khan [see RIDA sHAH], 
who became first of all Minister of War and later 
ruler of Persia. 

By the treaty of 26 February 1921, the Soviet gov- 
ernment renounced all the old concessions in Persia, 
and the railway from Tabriz to Djulfā built at the 
expense of the Russian government thus became the 
property of the Persian state. 

Tabriz suffered after the Constitutional period from 
the decline of the transit trade from Turkey and 
Russia, and from a lack of favour by the Pahlawis, 
suspicious of Azeri political and linguistic separatist 
feelings. From being in the 19th century the second 
city of Persia, in 1980 it was the fourth one, with a pop- 
ulation of some 600,000, risen by 1991 to 1,088,985 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical 
Centre of Iran, Population Division). After the Second 
World War, however, streets were widened and pub- 
lic gardens laid out. Local industries include the 
traditional one of carpet-weaving, plus textile manu- 
facturing, leatherworking, agriculture and food pro- 
cessing, etc. A railway links Tabriz via Zandjan and 
Kazwin with the Trans-Persian line at Tehran, whilst 
a westwards extension to Van in eastern Turkey has 
been constructed. 

With the abdication of Rida Shah in September 
1941, Russian troops occupied Tabriz and north- 
western Persia for military and strategic reasons. Their 
control there enabled the Soviets to encourage and 
train pro-Communist elements there, so that, although 
British troops withdrew from southern Persia in March 
1946, Russian troops remained. Tabriz had meanwhile 
become the capital, proclaimed there on 10 December 
1945, of an autonomous, potentially secessionist, régime 
of the Democrat Party in Ādharbāydjān under a vet- 
eran Bolshevik leader, Dja'far Pishawari. The régime 
was not wholly kept in power by Soviet manipulation, 
but expressed some genuine local grievances against 
Rida Shāh's centralisation policies and discrimination 
against the use of Azeri Turkish. It made a start on 
land reform and nationalisation of the larger banks, 
and a University of Tabriz was inaugurated, but there 
was a real danger of complete secession and possible 
union with the Azerbaijan S.S.R. In fact, the diplo- 
matic skills of the Prime Minister in Tehran, Ahmad 
Kawam al-Saltana, American pressure and unfavour- 
able publicity for the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations Organisation, brought about a Soviet aban- 
donment of their erstwhile protégés. The Imperial 
Persian army entered Tabriz on 12 December 1946, 
and a purge began of pro-Communist elements, with 
Pishawari fleeing to Baku. In the ensuing years, Tabriz 
and Ādharbāydjān in general suffered from the pro- 
found suspicions of the Tehran government regard- 
ing Ādharbāydjānī secessionist sentiment, seen inter alia 
in a discouragement in schools, etc., of the majority 
Azeri Turkish language, an attitude which was only 
gradually relaxed somewhat by the 1970s. 
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2. Architecture. 

In the early Islamic period, the city walls around 
Tabriz enclosed a small urban area less than half a 
mile square on the south bank of the Mihran River. 
Twelve gates led to bazaars surrounding the congre- 
gational mosque. When the Ilkhānid ruler Ghazan 
made Tabriz his capital, the urban area was tripled 
within a perimeter wall 25,000 paces around. To judge 
from contemporary reports by historians and trav- 
ellers, the city’s bazaars were particularly flourishing 
at this time. The city also had two major suburbs. 
The one on the west known as Sham (or Shanb)-i 
Ghazan was centred on Ghazan’s dodecagonal tomb 
and included institutions of learning, a library, a hos- 
pital, and a mosque. The suburb on the east known 
as the Rab‘-i Rashidr was centered on the tomb com- 
plex founded by the vizier Rashid al-Din in 709/1309. 
Although almost totally destroyed, it can be recon- 
structed from the text of its endowment deed (S.S. 
Blair, I/khanid architecture and society. An analysis of the 
endowment deed of the Rab‘-i Rashīdī, in Iran, xxii [1984], 
67-90). Surrounded by ramparts, the quarter had a 
monumental entrance leading to the founder’s tomb 
complex, a hospice, a khānakāh, a hospital and ser- 
vice buildings. The endowment provided upkeep for 
the buildings, support for more than 300 employees 
and slaves, and for the copying of luxury manuscripts 
of the Kur'àn, kadīth and Rashid al-Din’s own works 
(eadem, Pattems of production and patronage in Ilkhanid 
Tran. The case of Rashid al-din, in Oxford Studies in Islamic 
Art, x, 1996). 

The only monument to survive from Iikhānid Tabriz 
is the congregational mosque founded ca. 710/1310 
by the vizier Tadj al-Din ‘Alishah just outside the 
southern gate to the city. Now known as the Arg or 
fortress, it comprised a huge barrel-vaulted hall (30 
x 65 m with walls 10 m thick), flanked by a madrasa 
and zàwiya and fronting on a large, lavishly-decorated 
courtyard with a pool (reconstruction in D. Wilber, 
The architecture of Islamic Iran. The Il-Khanid period, 
Princeton 1955, no. 51). The vault, meant to surpass 
the fabled Sasanian iwàns at Ctesiphon, fell soon after 
its construction. 

Tabriz continued to be a major metropolis and 
artistic centre after the demise of the Ilkhānids. The 
Dawlatkhàna, the palace built by the Djalayirid sultan 
Uways (r. 757-76/1356-74), for example, was reported 
to have had 20,000 rooms decorated with paintings. 
After the Tīmūrids took the city several times, many 
of its public monuments were destroyed and its arti- 
sans carried off to Central Asia, but building was 
resumed under the Turkmen confederations of the 
Kara Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu, and the garden 
suburbs north of the river were developed. The most 
famous was the garden created by the Ak Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan (r. 857-82/1453-78 [g.v.]), known 
from a lengthy description by a Venetian merchant 
who visited the city in the 1460s (summarised in 
L. Golombek and D. Wilber, The Timurid architecture 
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of fran and Turan, Princeton 1988, 178-9). A vast area 
lined by populars, the garden centred on a large octago- 
nal palace called Hasht Bihisht (“Eight Paradises”). 
Set on a raised marble plinth, it measured some 63 
to 72 m in circumference and had a central domed 
hall surrounded by 32 rooms. Other amenities in- 
cluded an adjacent pool, a guest house with many 
rooms to the east and a covered hall overlooking the 
garden. 

The best surviving example of the rich architec- 
tural patronage left by the Turkmens is the Blue 
Mosque or Masdjid-i kabiid, so-called because of the 
extraordinary blue tile revetment that covered both 
interior and exterior surfaces (F. Sarre, Denkmāler per- 
sischer Baukunst, Berlin 1901-10, 27-32; Dj.T. Taba- 
taba’1, Nakshhā va nigāshtihā-yi masdjid-i kabüd-i tabrīz, 
Tabrīz 1348/1969; Golombek and Wilber, no. 214). 
Located outside the south-east entrance to the city, 
it was part of the complex erected in 870/1465 by 
Khātūn Djàn, wife of the Kara Koyunlu sultan Djahān- 
shah. According to an endowment deed dating from 
the previous year, the complex included a hospice for 
Süfis with two pools fed by a canal and was intended 
as a mausoleum for the queen and her family. The 
mosque has an unusual plan, with a domed square 
hall (diameter 16 m) enclosed on three sides by a 
U-shaped corridor covered with nine domes. Behind 
the square hall on the axis of the main entrance is 
a smaller domed hall containing a mihrab. The tile 
revetment is unequalled in variety and technical vir- 
tuosity and includes not only the standard floral and 
arabesque designs but also medallion-shaped panels 
set against a background of unglazed brick tiles. The 
hall with the mikrāb was particularly lavishly decorated, 
with a white marble dado surmounted by a revetment 
of small purple-glazed hexagonal tiles accented with 
designs in gold leaf. 

Wars between the Safawids and Ottomans in the 
16th century took their toll on the city's monuments, 
as did repeated earthquakes, but with the growing 
importance of the Russian frontier, Tabriz again be- 
came of special interest under the Kadjars. New boule- 
vards were cut through the city core, and mosques 
and caravanserais were erected after the devastating 
earthquake of 7 January 1780, the strongest ever to 
hit the city. Large gardens, such as the Bagh-i Shimāl 
on the north, were added and became the stage for 
intriguing among foreigners. 
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TABRĪZĪ, the nisba normally to be expected 

from the name of the city in Ādharbāydjān of 
Tabriz [g.v.]. This was, however, hypercorrected by 
early Arab writers to al-Tibrizi. Hence in the E early 
scholars writing in Arabic appear under this latter 
form, whereas those writing in Persian during later 
times or emanating from Tabriz appear under Tabrizi. 

TABRIZI, Anman Kasrawi [see KASRAWI TABRĪZĪ). 

TABRIZI, KAstm-1 ANWAR [see KASIM-I ANWAR]. 

TABRIZI, MUHAMMAD ‘ASsAr [see “ASSAR]. 

TABRĪZĪ, MUHAMMAD Husayn [see MUHAMMAD 
HUSAYN TABRIZI]. 


TABRIZI, Suams-1 [see sHAMs-1 TABRIZ(I)]. 

AL-TABRIZI, MUĶAMMAD LlusAvN B. 
[see BURHAN]. 

TABSHIR [see Suppl.]. 

TABUK, a town of northwestern Arabia, 
now the centre of an imāra or province of Saudi 
Arabia (lat. 28° 22' N., long. 36? 32' E., altitude 
6,500 m/2,250 feet), some 233 km/145 south-south- 
east of Ma'àn and separated from the Red Sea and 
Gulf of "Akaba by the Hismā mountains. 

It seems to be the Thapaua of Ptolemy, and formed 
part of the Roman Provincia Arabia set up in A.D. 
106. It was in the tribal area of the Bani Kalb, and 
later had a Byzantine military post, in the environs 
of which lived Arabs of the Lakhm, ‘Amila and 
Djudhàm tribes [9.vv.]. In the summer of 9/630, the 
Prophet Muhammad ordered preparations for a raid 
from Medina on Tabük, where he had heard the 
Byzantines and Arab tribes were assembling., this being 
his second attempt in this direction after the abortive 
Mu’ta [g.v.] expedition of the previous year. However, 
many Muslims were reluctant to go on the expedi- 
tion in the summer heat and during the harvest period, 
so that it was referred to as the ghazwat al-‘usra “raid 
of hardship"; the laggards were denounced in Sürat 
al-Tawba, IX, of the Kur'àn. The Prophet did not 
make contact with hostile forces at Tabük, but received 
the submission of some local chiefs of the region and 
the Gulf of ‘Akaba-Red Sea coastal region (sc. Midian 
[see MADYAN sHU'AYB]. An expedition was sent out 
under Khalid b. al-Walid against Ukaydir b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Kindi, the Christian ruler of Dümat al- 
Djandal [g.».], who also submitted and agreed to pay 
the djizya. Muhammad then appointed ‘Amr (or al- 
Hakam) b. al-‘As to govern northwestern Arabia, with 
Mu‘adh b. Djabal as collector (gjēbī) of the sadaka. 
In 98/716 the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz built a 
mosque at Tabuk, the Masdjid al-Tawba, on the spot 
where the Prophet had prayed, a mosque revered 
through the centuries by pilgrims passing through the 
town en route for Medina. This was several times 
repaired, with the present mosque built by King Faysal 
Al Su'ud in 1393/1973. 

Tabūk's importance as a station of the Syrian kaģidi 
route was because of the availability of water in its 
well, which was blessed by the Prophet. Pilgrims and 
travellers used to encamp there to fill their water 
skins, and occasionally, as in 937/1530, marauding 
Arab tribes attacked the pilgrims and prevented them 
from reaching the water in Tabük or elsewhere. The 
region has a great amount of underground water, 
which accounts for the notable agricultural schemes 
which have been implemented there. The well was 
well maintained by the Ottomans, who provided it 
with a pumping machine to keep the water clean, as 
part of their project to build the Hidjaz Railway 
[g.v.]. References in geographical texts indicate that 
there had been palm, olive, lemon, and grape trees 
at Tabük; grapes from Tabük were well-known in the 
Hidjaz. 

Two years after Bedouin attacks against the 
Pilgrimage caravan in 965/1557, Sultan Süleymàn the 
Magnificent ordered the construction of a number of 
fortresses along the pilgrimage routes, including one 
at Tabük. A surviving inscription states that it was 
rebuilt in 1064/1653. It had a mosque and a well, 
and was flanked by two ponds. Tabük enjoyed secu- 
rity because of the fortress, with its permanent gar- 
rison that was provided even with cannons. This 
explains the degree of prosperity that it enjoyed, as 
is reflected in the 17th century travellers’ accounts; 
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Syrian merchants went at Tabük to meet the pilgrims 
on their return and sell them provisions, sweets, and 
clothing. 

Tabük was visited by a number of European trav- 
ellers, sc. Georg August Wallin (1850) and Charles 
Doughty (1877), who provided a grim picture of it 
as a place with few residents, while Charles Huber 
(1884) stated that it had been totally deserted by its 
inhabitants. This changed by the start of the 20th cen- 
tury as a result of the construction of the Hidjaz Rail- 
way, to which Tabük was connected. It was selected 
as one of the workshop stations, a new suburb was 
built, and a hospital and medical quarantine were 
established. Eight buildings referred to as the Ķal'a, 
which are still extant, were constructed, and as noted 
above, water resources were managed and the mosque 
was rebuilt. 

When the Kingdom of the Hidjāz was declared 
following the Arab Revolt, Tabük was part of the 
new province of Ma'àn that was created in 1432/1924 
by King Husayn b. ‘Ali. Two years after the Hidjaz 
was annexed by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in 1344/1925, 
an amir was appointed over Tabük and took up res- 
idence in the fortress. A number of governors, mostly 
members of the Sudayri family and the Su'üdi royal 
family, succeeded to this office. 

During the 19th century, the inhabitants of Tabük 
were from the Hamidat clan, but with passage of 
time and its growth, people of diverse origins settled 
in the city, which was surrounded by a number of 
different tribes, viz. the "Atiyya, Bali, Huwaytāt, and 
*Anaza. It has developed, thus, from a small settle- 
ment into an urban centre due to development schemes, 
and today it is the northern-western gateway of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Bibliography: C.M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge 1888, index s.v. 7ebük, Govern- 
ment of India, General Staff, Routes in Arabia, Simla 
1915; A. Musil, The northern Hegaz, a topographical 
itinerary, New York 1926; C. Guarmani, Northern 
Najd. A journey from Jerusalem to Anaiza in Qasim, 
London 1938; H.St.J. Philby, The land of Midian, 
London 1957, 111-31; ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhammad 
al-Djazīrī al-Ansārī, Durar al-fawa^id al-munazzama fi 
akhbar al-hadjdj wa-tarik Makka al-mu‘azzama, Cairo 
1384/1964; Hamad al-Djāsir, Fī shimal gharb al- 
djazira, nusūs, mushahadat, intiba'at, Riyad 1390/ 
1970, 423-49; idem, al-Mu‘gam al-djughrafi li "I-bilad 
al-arabiyya al-su'üdiyya. Shimal al-mamlaka, Riyād 
1400/1980; Abdullah al-Wohaibi, The northem Hyaz 
in the writings of the Arab geographers 800-1150, Beirut 
1973, 272-6; Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Harfi, Tabak, 
Riyad 1410/1989. (M.A. AL-BAKHIT) 
TABUR (r.) (a word which has passed into French 

in the form tabor), from Eastern Turki /apkür and 
tapkür, denoting a pallisade formed of waggons 
arranged in a circle or square; a body of 
troops sent out for reconnaissance; a bat- 
talion; or a body of about 1,000 men com- 
manded by a biübashi (chief of a thousand). 

In Morocco, from the mid-19th century, it denoted 
the first permanent military units. Under the French 
Protectorate, the term was applied to a group made 
up of several goums (gzm, an armed group of ca. 150 
men commanded by officers of the Indigenous Affairs 
Department), hence parallel to a battalion. Several 
tabūrs could make up a regiment. The Moroccan tabūrs 
acquitted themselves gloriously in the Italian campaign 
(1944) and that of Indo-China (1945-54). Goums and 
tabors have formed the nucleus of the Royal Moroccan 
Army since Independence. 


Bibliography: H. Vambery, Caghataische Sprach- 
studien, Leipzig 1867, 253; Pavet de Courteille, Dict. 
turc-oriental, Paris 1870, 192; Ahmed Wefik Pasha, 
Lehdje-yi ‘othmani, Istanbul 1293/1876, ii, 739; C. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Dict. turc-frangais, Paris 1881-6, ii, 
250; Sūleymān Efendi, Lughat-i Caghatay, Istanbul 
1297-1300/1880-3, 97; Radloff, Versuch eines Wērter- 
buch, iii, 953, 978; J. Augarde, Tabor, Paris, ēd. France- 
Empire, 1952. (Cr. Huart-[Ep.]) 
TADALLIS, Tepvetrés, the town now known 

as Dellys on the Algerian coast in the wilāya 
of Tizi-Ouzou (lat. 36? 57' N., long. 3? 55' E.). It is 
110 km/70 miles east of Algiers and 5 km/3 miles 
to the east of the mouth of the Sebaou (Wadi Sabaw), 
the main river of Kabylia, from which it is separated 
by a mountain massif. 

1. Geographical situation. 

The urban centre has developed on a slope towards 
the sea. It falls into three parts. In the north, the 
Arab-Kabyle town is the most densely populated and 
the only ancient quarter existing in Lower Kabylia; 
then, bordering on the ravine and developing to the 
south of that, is the town from colonial times; and to 
the east, there is the port quarter linked to the upper 
town by stairways or sinuous, very steep ways, as well 
as by the road which describes a hairpin bend to avoid 
the abrupt change of levels. Finally, the suburban 
zone of the gardens, attributed to the arrival of the 
Andalusians, has developed on the old, raised bank 
which looks northward; a centre for new development 
(dating from the War of Independence), the Garden 
City, has been formed with solid houses built within 
little patches of ground enclosed by reed hedges. As for 
the small blocks of apartments, these appeared after 
the years 1958-62 in order to accommodate an influx 
of rural population and as a result of the strengthen- 
ing of the administrative infrastructure. The little port 
(designed by the colonial authorities with the aim of 
making Dellys both the administrative centre of Lower 
Kabylia, easy of access, and also an entrepót and 
landing-place in case of troubles) is protected from 
the north-west winds by a promontory; hence is of a 
type of site for ports frequent along the Algerian coast. 

Before 1860, Dellys was the only town of Lower 
Kabylia. In 1844 it had 1,150 inhabitants, in 1886, 
3,900, and in 1968, 20,000. The people are of Kabyle 
Berber origin, but like the majority of tribes in the 
neighbourhood, speak only Arabic. 

2. History. 

The site of Dellys was occupied in the Roman 
period by the town of Rusucurru, a few traces of 
which have been discovered (remains of walls, cis- 
terns, etc.). This town must have been destroyed at 
the Arab conquest, and for long the site remained 
uninhabited. Al-Bakri (Description de l'Afrique, tr. de 
Slane, 135) does mention a port situated to the east 
of Marsa "I-Hadjadj which he calls the town of the 
Banu Djannād. 

The name itself under the form Tadellast, Tadellist 
(“the cottage") does not appear till the period when 
the Hammādid sovereigns [see HAMMADIDS] established 
their capital in Bougie. Owing to its position, which 
enabled relations to be easily established with the peo- 
ple of the valley of the Sebaou, this little town acquired 
a certain commercial and military importance; it even 
had a Hammadid governor. In 496/1102-3, the sul- 
tan al-Mansür gave this office to a prince of Almeria 
who had taken refuge in Africa. Al-Idrīsī (104) describes 
Tadà'ilis as a town on an eminence and surrounded 
by a strong wall He mentions the fertility of the 
country around, the low cost of living, and the abun- 
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dance of cattle which were exported to the adjacent 
regions. After the fall of the Hammadid kingdoms, 
Dellys passed under the rule of the Almohads, was 
taken by Yahya b. Ishak Ibn Ghāniya (622/1226-7), 
and then its possession was disputed among the Almo- 
hads, Zayyanids, Hafsids and the Marinids, who took 
it in 796/1394. In the 9th/15th century, according to 
Leo Africanus (bk. iv, tr. Schefer, iii, 69), Dellys shared 
the fate of Algiers. Like all the towns on the coast, it 
received a number of refugees from Spain who must 
have contributed to the economic and intellectual life 


of the town. Leo (loc. cit.) says that the inhabitants | 


engaged in dyeing, traded successfully and were noted 
for their skill in playing the lute. As to their fashion 
of dress, he says it is like that of the people of al- 
Djazā'ir. When the Algerians had submitted to Spain 
(1510), the people of Dellys followed their example, 
but in 1517 it was retaken by *Arüdj [9.v.]. The Turks 
put a garrison there and made the town a base of 
operations against the tribes of the valley of Sebaou. 
Although the inhabitants kept up a constant inter- 
course by sea with Algiers, Dellys only vegetated under 
Turkish rule. It was a wretched village when the 
French occupied it on 7 May 1844. A European quar- 
ter was established there two years later. The con- 
quest of Kabylia, which was followed by the transfer 
of the military establishment to Tizi-Ouzou and Fort- 
National, arrested its development. In the course of 
the insurrection of 1871, Dellys was blockaded on the 
land side by the Kabyles (April-May), but maintained 
its own communication by sea so that it could not 
be taken by the rebels. 

After that time, peace reigned, with only a little Euro- 
pean colonisation developing on the town’s outskirts. 

Because of its tripartite nature, with three distinct 
nuclei, the town hardly possesses a centre, unless it 
be the square which, together with the municipal 
headquarters and the post office, forms the geomet- 
ric centre of the three quarters. Most of the shops 
and commercial activity are aligned on the street 
which runs to the north-east of the square, in the 
direction of Algiers; others (and also some of the 
administrative services) are along the road which goes 
down towards the coast in a southwest direction, and 
also in the little street which one takes for going in 
the direction of the Djebel Bou Arbi. Finally, some 
businesses and cafés are grouped at the port, with- 
out any of these three poles being exclusive for these 
various activities; thus, e.g. some small booths can be 
found in the narrow streets of the old town. Some 
buildings are on the periphery, such as the technical 
high school and the collective apartments. Finally, 
some small units of production (shoes, food process- 
ing) are spread out within the whole urban area. 
Dellys nevertheless suffers from its position away from 
the main axes of development in contemporary Algeria; 
since the last century, the building of the Algiers-Tizi- 
Ouzou railway has strongly affected the commercial 
activities linked to the presence of the port. 

In sum, Dellys forms an authentic small town, with 
firm roots and with a relative firm social coherence. 
Its original feature lies in the fact that it has an active 
population, anciently established, better educated and 
less agricultural in origin than in the other towns of 
Lower Kabylia. 

Bibliography: Col. Robin, Notes sur l'organisation 
militaire des Turcs dans le Grande Kabylie, in R.Afr. 
(1873); S.A. Boulifa, Le Djurdjura à travers l'histoire, 
Algiers 1925; P. Peillon, Z'occupation humaine en Basse- 
Kabylie. Peuplement et habitat dans une zone intermédiaire 
du Tell algérien, diss. Univ. of Lyons II, 1972, unpubl. 


See also the Bibls. to El! Kapytia and EP aL- 

DJAZA'IR. (G. Yver-[J. BissoN]) 

TADBIR (4), masdar or verbal noun of form II of 
the root d-b-r. 

l. In the sense of “direction, administra- 
tion". 

The Arabic lexicographers explain dabbara as a verb 
from the noun dubur “the hindmost, the end" (oppo- 
site, kubul), meaning “to consider the end, or result, 
of an affair" (see LA, s.r., an tanzura ila mà ia ülu ilayhi 
*akibatuhü “to heed what one attains at the end of the 
matter”; cf. Lane, 844), hence “to manage, or con- 
duct the affairs (as of a country, umūr al-bilād)”. But 
it is most likely a loanword from Aramaic, cf. Syriac 
dabbar “to run, govern, administer (something)", though 
strangely not listed in Fraenkel’s Die aramáischen Fremd- 
wórler im Arabischen. 

As a technical term, /adbir is used: (a) in the sense 
of “government, administration", synonymously with 
siyāsa (g.v.] (e.g. in the title of an ethical-political com- 
pendium by Ibn Abi "--Rabi*, Sulük al-malik fi tadbīr 
al-mamālik), and (b) in the phrase tadbir al-manzil = 
oixovopta, “administration, management of a house- 
hold". (This, in its turn, is called al-siyāsa in Ibn Sinà's 
treatise on the subject, see below.) Thus for example, 
Ibn Khaldün says in his Mukaddima (ed. Quatremére, 
i, 62, cf. iii, 127, on sivāsa madaniyya, and tr. F. Rosen- 
thal, The Muqaddima, i, 78): “Political government (al- 
siyāsa al-madaniyya) is the administration of a household 
or of a city (tadbīr al-manzil aw al-madina) in accord- 
ance with the demands of ethics (akklāk) and philos- 


! ophy (hikma) for the purpose of directing the mass 


towards behaviour that will result in the preservation 
of the [human] species". 

The Tadbir al-manzil is one of the three subdivisions 
of practical philosophy in the Hellenistic tradition; 
ethics (im al-akhlak), economics (‘ilm tadbir al-manzil), 
and politics (4m al-siydsa); going back to Aristotle, 
Nicomachean ethics, VI 8-9, 1141b31-2, 1142a9-10, this 
tripartition is well attested in later Greek and Syriac 
introductions to philosophy. In Arabic classifications, 
it is regularly referred to from the late 4th/10th cen- 
tury onwards, as in e.g. the Rasa Ikhwün al-Safa’ 
(Beirut 1957, i, 274: “lm al-siyasa al-kkāsstyya), al- 
Kh”ārazmī, Mafātīh al-'ulüm, ed. van Vloten, 132, and 
in Ibn Sīnā's Risala fi aksām al-‘uliim al-akliyya (in Tis 
rasā”il, Constantinople 1298/1881, 73, and ed. Hasan 
‘Asi, Beirut 1986, 85). 

The pseudo-Aristotelian Economica, dealing with the 
family household as a pre-political form of society, 
left few direct traces in the Arabic treatments of the 
topic. It is mentioned as a textbook by Abu "l-Faradj 
Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 435/1043) in his prolegomena to 
Aristotelian philosophy, heavily dependent on Alex- 
andrian Greek sources (Tafsir kitāb Kātīghūrivās, ms. 
Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Mustafa Fadil ikma 1, fol. 5a3), 
and also by Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabaķāt al-umam (ed. 
L. Cheikho, 39). Ibn al-Tayyib most probably wrote 
the epitome of Gon. book 1, entitled Thimar maķālat 
Aristū fi tadbir al-manzil, extant in two mss. (Escurial? 
888, among similar thimar/istithmar compendia by Ibn 
al-Tayyib, and Zahle (Lebanon), Ma‘lif collection, ed. 
«Īsā Iskandar al-Ma‘laf, in RAAD, i [1921], 377-85). 

All other Arabic treatments of economics depend 
directly or indirectly upon the Oikonomikos of the neo- 
Pythagorean philosopher Bryson (2nd century A.D.?), 
a small work dealing in four chapters with the main 
topics set by ps.-Aristotle: 1. the necessity, acquisition, 
preservation and spending of property (māl), 2. the 
treatment of slaves, 3. the tasks of women in the 
household and the róle of man and woman in mat- 
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rimony, and 4. the education of children—everything 
being regarded in view of attaining the greatest pos- 
sible good fortune. The unique ms. of the original 
(4th/10th century?) Arabic version (Āitāb Brsys fi tad- 
bir al-radjul li-manzilihi, Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Taymūr 
akhlak 290, pp. 62-96) was edited by L. Cheikho (in 
Machriq, xix [1921], 161-81; idem, Anciens traités arabes, 
Beirut 1920-3, 13-33) and re-edited—with the medi- 
aeval Hebrew and Latin versions and a German trans- 
lation—by M. Plessner, Der Oixovopixds, 144-259. 
“Bryson” (Burūsun, also Ubrüsun, Burūsīs and other vari- 
ants) is first quoted as the standard textbook of eco- 
nomics by Miskawayh (Tahdhib al-akhlak, ed. K. Zurayk, 
Beirut 1966, 55 ff) and Ibn Sina (R. fī aksām al- 
‘uliim al-‘akliyya, in Tis ras@il, loc. cit), and then in 
many later encyclopaedias and classifications of the 
sciences, as by Ibn al-Akfānī (d. 749/1348), Irshad al- 
kāsid (ed. JJ. Witkam, De egyptische arts Ibn al-Akfānī 
en zijn indeling van de wetenschappen, Leiden 1989, 64, 
1, 845), followed by Tashképriizade (d. 968/1561) in 
his Mifiah al-sa'áda (ed. Kamil Bakrī and ‘Abd al- 
Wahhāb Abu 'I-Nūr, Cairo n.d., i, 407). Important 
excerpts are found in Miskawayh's Tahdhib (loc. cit.), 
used also by al-Ghazali (/hyà^ 'ulūm al-din, books 12- 
14, see Plessner, 131 ff) in the K. al-Siyāsa of Ibn 
Sina (ed. L. Ma'lūf, in Machrig, ix [1906] = idem, 
Traités inédits d'anciens. philosophes arabes, Beirut 1911, 
1-17), and in the Zāra ilā mahdsin al-tidjára, a hand- 
book on trade written between the end of the 4th/10th 
and the middle of the 5th/10th century by Dja‘far 
b. *Ali al-Dimashki (analysed by H. Ritter, Handbuch 
der Handelswissenschaft). Independent use of the same 
source was made by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī in the sec- 
ond part of his Akklāk-i Nāstrī, expanded from other 
Muslim Arabic and Iranian sources (Plessner, 52-103). 
All later treatments of the subject—as in the ethical 
manuals of al-Idji, al-Amuli, al-Dawānī, etc.—depend 
on al-Tüsi's exposition of economics. 

Bibliography: Christel Hein, Definition und Einiei- 
lung der Philosophie : von der spátantiken Einleitungsliteratur 
zur arabischen. Enzyklopūdie, Frankfurt am Main etc., 
1985, 226-32, 320, 324; M. Plessner, Der Oikovojióg 
des Neupythagoreers Bryson und sein Einfluss auf die isla- 
mische Wissenschaft, Heidelberg 1928 (diss, Breslau 
1925); idem, art. Bryson, in PW, Suppl. 11, Stuttgart 
1968, 356-7; M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Über- 
setzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, 227-9; H. Ritter, 
Ein arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft, in Isl., 
vii (1917), 4-14; Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, AkAlak-i 
Nāstrī, ed. Mudjtaba Minuwi and ‘Ali-Rida Hay- 
dari, Tehran 1356/1977 (1373/1995), 205-44; The 
Nasirean Ethics, tr. G.M. Wickens, London, 1964, 
151-84. See also TIDJĀRA. 2, 3. 

(W. HEFFENING-[G. Enpress]) 

2. In the sense of “manumission of a 
slave”. 

This is a type of manumission which, however, 
only becomes operative after the death of the mas- 
ter. Dabbara is in this case a verb formed from the 
noun dubur “(life’s) end”, i.e. death, see LA, v, 358; 
al-Mutarrizi,. Mughnb, s.v. The manumitted slave (mu- 
dabbar) is in the same legal position as the umm walad 
[g.v.], except that, in the calculating of a dead man’s 
estate for inheritance purposes, the cost of the man- 
umission of an umm walad is to be debited wholly to 
the man’s assets, but only one-third of the cost of 
manumitting a mudabbar. 

Bibliography: D. Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto 
musulmano malichita, Rome 1926, i, 122; J. Schacht, 
An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 129, 169. 
See also "ABD. (W. HEFFENING*) 


TADHKIRA (a.), “memorandum” or “aide- 
mémoire”. The word is considered a verbal noun 
of the form II verb džakkara “to remind”, but already 
in its nine occurrences in the Kur’4n it tends to mean 
a concrete “reminder” rather than a verbal “reminding”. 

1. In Arabic literature. 

Tadhkira occurs not infrequently in the titles of 
books. From a closer scrutiny of these titles, two clus- 
ters of books emerge that represent two different 
“genres” of text presentation: (1) handbooks and (2) 
notebooks. It should be noted that, in most cases, 
the word is not yet used as a strict technical term, 
although in its second meaning it comes close to being 
such. 

In the sense of “handbook”, the term appears in 
the titles of books in a large variety of fields. Here are 
a few characteristic examples: (a) adab encyclopaedia: 
al-Tadhkira al-Hamdinyya by Ibn Hamdiin (d. 562/ 
1166 [g.v.]), ed. I. and B. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1996; (b) 
poetic anthology of the Hamāsa [q.v.] type: al-Tadhkira 
al-Sa'diyya fi "l-ash'ár al-'arabiyya by Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn b. ‘Abd al-Madjid: al-Ubaydi (8th/14th 
century), [vol. i], ed. ‘A. al-Djubūrī, Baghdad 1391/ 
1972; (c) hadith transmission: al-Tadhkira fi 'ulūm al- 
hadith by Ibn al-Mulakkin (d. 804/1401), ed. *A.H.*A. 
‘Abd al-Hamid, ‘Amman 1988; (d) Kur'àn readings: 
al- Tadhkira fi "I-kira'àt (title varies) by Ibn Ghalbün (d. 
389/999), ed. ‘A.B. Ibrahim, Cairo 1990; (e) theology: 
al- Tadhkira fi "-djawàhir wa "l-aráàd by Ibn Mattawayh 
(5th/11th century [g.v. in Suppl.]), ed. S.N. Lutf and 
F.B. ‘Awn, Cairo [1975]; (f) medicine: Tadkkirat uli 
*Lalbāb wa "l-djami* li "l-adjab al-udjāb by Dawid al- 
Antākī (d. 1008/1599 [g.v.]); (g) ophthalmology: Tadh- 
kirat al-kahhálin by ‘Ali b. "Īsā al-Kabhal (5th/llth 
century [g.v.]), ed. Ghawth Muhyi 'I-Dīn al-Sharafi, 
Haydarabad 1383/1964; (h) astronomy: al-Tadhkira fi 
“lm al-haya by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī (d. 672/1274 
[4.v.]), ed. FJ. Ragep, New York 1993; (i) biography: 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz by al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348 [g..]) 
and Tadhkirat al-nuhàt by Abū Hayyan (d. 745/1344 
[7.7]. ed. ‘A. ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Beirut 1986. The 
Persian and Turkish use of the term for a biog- 
raphical dictionary of poets (see below) is attested in 
Arabic too, but is probably due to Ottoman influ- 
ence, thus al-Tadhkira by al-Fayyümi (‘Abd al-Barr b. 
*Abd al-Kadir, d. 1071/1660 in Istanbul, cf. Brockel- 
mann, IP, 377). 

In its second meaning the word refers to, some- 
times huge, collections of text snippets that the com- 
piler found of interest to himself and gathered mainly 
for his own use. Some of these have been at least 
partially preserved, the best known perhaps being al- 
Tadhkira al-Salahiyya of al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [g.v.]) 
in thirty volumes, of which a stray number is found 
in various libraries. The oblong book format of the 
safīna seems to be popular for these notebooks, in 
which case the word may appear in the title (cf. e.g. 
Brockelmann, IP, 391, 558, S II, 55, 387, 402, 416, 
912). These collections often contain valuable mate- 
rials not found elsewhere. Thus the Safina of "Alī b. 
Mubarakshah (mid-9th/15th century) has yielded 
unknown zagals by Ibn Ķuzmān and others (see 
W. Hoenerbach and H. Ritter, Neue Materialien. zum 
«acal. I, in Oriens, iii (1950), 266-316, see 267). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W.P. HEINRICHS) 

2. In Persian literature. 

Although most often concerned with the lives of 
poets, some works called taghkira deal with calligra- 
phers, the Ahl al-Bayt, Süfi shaykhs or other categories 
of memorable persons (see e.g. the variety of the 
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works mentioned by Storey). Actually, the oldest book 
carrying this term in its title is Farid al-Din ‘Attar’s 
Tadhkirat al-awliya? (“Memoirs of the saints"), a col- 
lection of hagiographies. The special connotation of 
a work on literary biography was derived from the 
Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’ (“Memoirs of the poets”), com- 
pleted by Dawlatshāh [9.v.] in 892/1487, which set 
an authoritative example for future generations. Basic 
to the genre is the combination of biography and 
anthology, although the importance of the latter fre- 
quently outweighs that of the former. Tadkkiras have 
often been criticised on account of their unreliability, 
especially as far as datings are concerned, and accused 
of recording legend rather than historical fact. 
Whatever limitations they may have as historical 
sources, it cannot be denied that the tadkktras consti- 
tute the only form of literary history created by the 
tradition itself. 

If each of its two aspects is considered separately, 
Dawlatshah’s work cannot be regarded as a com- 
plete innovation. Already during the preceding cen- 
turies, anthologies had been assembled in many dif- 
ferent forms [see MUKHTARAT]. "Awfī's [9.v.] Lubāb 
at-albāb (composed at Lahore, 617/1220-1), a precur- 
sor of the /adhkza, is still predominantly an anthol- 
ogy, but a biographical interest can be found also in 
other mediaeval genres. In the Cahàr maķāla (written 
ca, 550/1155), Nizami ‘Aridi [9.v.] related anecdotes 
on a number of great poets, which typify different 
sides of court poetry. Hamd Allāh Mustawfi [g.v.] 
added a separate chapter on the poets to his Ta’rikh-i 
guzida (tr. E.G. Browne, in 7RAS [1900], 721-62 and 
[1901], 1-32), and other historiographers equally paid 
attention to the lives of poets. Short biographies of 
poets who were the pride of their native towns can 
be found in the geography Athar al-bilad wa-akhbar al- 
“bad by Zakariyya’ al-Kazwini [g.v.]. The most impor- 
tant Süff poets were dealt with separately by Djami 
[q.v] at the end of his hagiographical work Nafahat 
al-uns, and he inserted a section on poets into the 
elegant prose work Bahdristan. 

The genre of the tadhkira proliferated in the 
10th/16th century and afterwards. A rough distinc- 
tion can be made between general works, surveying 
the entire history of Persian poetry up to the time of 
the author, and those which are focussed on a spe- 
cific period (usually the compiler’s own), a region or 
a special kind of poetry; among the latter there are, 
e.g., works devoted to women poets only. General 
tadhkiras are often chronologically divided into sections 
on poets of the early period (mutakaddimin), of the mid- 
dle period (mutawassitin) and recent times (muta'akh- 
khirin). The information concerning older poets tends 
to be handed down cumulatively from one tadhkira to 
another, but even in a 19th century work like the 
comprehensive Madjma‘ al-fusahā” by Rida-Kuli Khan 
Hidayat [g.v.] there are data not to be be found in 
earlier works still extant. The most valuable data are, 
of course, those which refer to the author’s contem- 
poraries. (For further details on the history of the 
ladhkiras, see MUKHTARAT.) 

The tadhkiras have been drawn upon by modern 
writers on the history of Persian literature ever since 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall chose Dawlatshah’s work 
as the main’ source for Die schönen Redekiinste Persiens 
(Vienna 1818). Nathaniel Bland introduced to Orien- 
talist scholarship ‘Awfi’s Lubāb al-albāb, as well as many 
other tadhkiras. This new material stimulated the study 
of the beginnings of Persian poetry, pursued notably 
by Hermann Ethé in a great number of articles. The 
tadhkiras have further provided a wealth of factual 


information to the authors of catalogues of Persian 
manuscripts. 

Bibliography: The most comprehensive survey 
of Persian tadhkiras is A. Gulčīn-i Ma‘ani, Tarikh-i 
tadhkiraha-yi farsi, 2 vols., Tehran 1348-50 $h./ 1969- 
71. See further N. Bland, On the earliest Persian. biog- 
raphy of poets,... and some other works of the class called 
Tazkirat ul Shuárá, in JRAS, ix (1848), 111-76; H. Ethé, 
in GIPh, ii, 213-7 (“Übersicht über die Quellen”); 
E.G. Browne, The sources of Dawlatshéh..., in JRAS 
(1899), 37-60; Storey, 1/2, 781-922; F. Tauer, in 
J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 453 ff. (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
3. In Turkish literature. 

The first Turkic biography of poets was produced 
by Mir "Alī Shir Nawā'ī in the Caghatay dialect in 
897/1491-2. His Madjalis al-nafa’is, along with two 
Persian works of this genre, Djami's Bahanstan (883/ 
1478) and Dawlat Shah's Tadkkīrat al-shu‘ara’? (892/ 
1487) were known to, and used as models by, the 
first Ottoman biographer of poets, Sehi of Edirne 
(d. 955/1548 [9.v.]) who composed his Hesht bihisht in 
Ottoman Turkish and finished it in 945/1538. There 
are, altogether, twenty-four of these collections of biog- 
raphies of note. The last one was completed in 1930 
by Ibnülemin Mahmud Kemal. Generally referred to 
as Tedhkere-yi shu'arà? by the Ottomans, this uninterrupted 
series has contributed considerable detail to the his- 
tory of Ottoman literature. 

The compilers were mostly members of the 'ulemā” 
class and reflected the mentality, interests and tastes 
of this class. The tedkkeres themselves constitute the 
chief source of biographical detail on the biographers. 
Nearly all the biographers were poets in their own 
rights, and as such were featured in the works of col- 
leagues who were their contemporaries or continua- 
tors. Biographical matter on the poets included in the 
tedhkeres was generally obtained from previous éedhkeres, 
secondary documentary sources and oral sources of 
one kind or another. The biographers, like the his- 
torians, demonstrate a desire to satisfy the need for 
an unbroken chain of recorded facts placed in works 
that could be serialised by means of džeyls. The poetic 
citations that were invariably added to the end of the 
biographies were acquired mainly from diwans and 
medjmii‘as. 

The arrangement and length of individual notices 
vary between a few words to identify the poet to sev- 
eral folios. Each entry is identified most frequently by 
the nom-de-plume or makklas or, in the case of sultans, 
statesmen or administrators, by the given name. This 
is followed by the name of the town where they orig- 
inated or the one in which they reside. There is little 
information given about ancestry and date of birth, 
but more information is supplied on the date of death. 
Generally, details concerning the education and train- 
ing of poets are restricted to the ‘uema’, and citations 
pertaining to careers and professions range from sin- 
gle words like “judge” and “janissary”, to much longer 
descriptions of the careers of better-known poets. There 
is hardly any reference to character or appearance, 
but the longer /edhkers sometimes include additional 
biographical, anecdotal and incidental material. 

The Ottoman Turkish biographies of poets, like 
their Arabic and Persian counterparts, felt the need 
to tabulate, serialise, describe and preserve the best 
of the literary enterprises of the Ottomans for the 
benefit of posterity. As far as the compilers them- 
selves were concerned, it may be suggested that a 
second reason for and an objective of compiling these 
biographical dictionaries was to create opportunities 
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for the compilers to exercise their very mild critical 
prowess as well as to praise the creativity of their fel- 
low-bards. The following are the twenty-four major 
tedhkeres, listed in chronological order: (1) Sehi (of 
Edirne), d. 1548; Hesht bihisht, comp. 1538; covers ca. 
1400-1538. (2) Latīfī (Abd ul-Latif of Kastamonu), 
d. ca. 1582; Tedhkere-yi shu‘ara’, comp. 1546; covers 
ca. 1400-1546. (3) *Ahdi (Ahmed of Baghdad), d. ca. 
1593; Gülshen-i shu'arā”, comp. 1563; covers ca. 1520- 
63. (4) ‘Ashik Čelebi (Pir Mehmed of Prizrin), b. 1519, 
d. 1571; Meshá'ir ül-shuarà?, comp. 1569; covers ca. 
1400-1569. (5) Kinalizāde (Hasan Čelebi of Bursa), b. 
1546, d. 1603; Tedhkere-yi shu/arà?, comp. 1585; covers 
ca. 1400-1585. (6) Beyānī (Mustafa of Rusčuk), d. 1597; 
Tedhkere-yi shuarà, comp. ca. 1595; covers ca. 1400- 
1585. (7) Riyādī (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1572, d. 
1644; Riyad al-shwarà?, comp. 1609; covers ca. 1400- 
1609. (8) Rida (Zehir-i Mārzāde Seyyid Mehmed of 
Edirne), d. 1671; Tedhkere-yi sku'arā”, comp. 1640; cov- 
ers 1591-1640. (9) Yümni (Mehmed Salih of Istanbul), 
d. 1662; Tedhkere-yi shu/arà, comp ca. 1662; covers ca. 
1600-62. (10) Gūftī (Alī of Edirne), d. 1677; Teshrifāt 
ul-shu'arā', comp. ca. 1669; covers ca. 1600-69. (11) 
Miidjib (Mustafa), b. 1671, d. 1726; T edhkere-yi shu‘ara’, 
comp. 1710; covers 1609-1710. (12) Safa’t (Mustafa 
of Istanbul), d. 1725; Tedhkere-yi shu/arà?, comp. 1719; 
covers 1640-1719. (13) Salim (Mīrzā-zāde Mehmed 
Emin of Istanbul), b. 1687, d. 1743; Tedhkere-yi shu‘ara’, 
comp. 1721; covers 1687-1720. (14) Beligh (Seyyid 
Ismá'1| of Bursa), b. 1668, d. 1729; Nukhbet il-athar 
li-dheyl-i Zübdet ül-ash'ar, comp. 1726; covers 1620-1726. 
(15) Ramiz (Hüseyin of Istanbul), d. ca. 1785; Ādāb-i 
zurafa’, comp. second half of 18th century; covers 
1721-84. (16) Esrar Dede (Seyyid Mehmed of Istanbul), 
d. 1796; Tedhkere-yi shu‘ara-yi Mewlewiyye, comp. 1796; 
covers ca. 1400-1790. (17) Shefkat (‘Abd iil-Fettah of 
Baghdad), d. 1826; Tedhkere-yi shuarà, comp. 1813; 
covers ca. 1730-1813. (18) ‘Akif (Mehmed), d. ca. 1796; 
Mir'àt-i shiv, comp. 1796; covers his contemporaries. 
(19) Es‘ad (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1786, d. 1847; 
Bāghče-yi safü-endüz, comp. 1835; covers 1722-1835. 
(20) *Arif Hikmet (Seyyid Ahmed of Istanbul), b. 1786, 
d. 1858; Tedhkere-yi shu‘ara’, comp. ca. 1836; covers 
1589-1836. (21) Fatīn (Dawid of Drama), b. 1814, 
d. 1867; Khatimet iil-esh'Gr, comp. 1852; covers 1722- 
1852. (22) Tewfik (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1843, d. 
1893; Kāfile-yi shu'arā', comp. 1873; incomplete. (23) 
«Alī Emīrī (of Diyarbakir), b. 1857, d. 1923; Tedhkere- 
Ji. shu'arā”-yi Amid, ca. 1878; covers the principal poets 
of Diyarbakir. (24) Inal (Ibnülemin Mahmud Kemal), 
b. 1870, d. 1957; Son asır türk şairleri, comp. 1930; 
covers 1852-1930. 
Bibliography: J. Stewart-Robinson, The Ottoman 
biographies of poets, in JNES, xxiv (1965), 57-74. 
- (J. Stewart-Rosinson) 

AL-TA'DIL (a.), in planetary astronomy the cor- 
rection or equation (corresponding to medieval 
Latin aequatio) applied to mean positions of the 
sun, moon and planets to derive the true 
positions [see KAMAR; SHAMS. L; TAKWIM; zIpj]. 
Muslim astronomers generally tabulated these func- 
tions in the same way as Ptolemy had done in the 
Almagest [see BATLAMIYUs] but occasionally introduced 
more extensive sets of tables to facilitate the tedious 
application of more than one equation (as in the case 
of the moon and planets). 

Bibliography: E.S. Kennedy, Solar and lunar tables 

in early Islamic astronomy, in JAOS, lxxxvii (1967), 

492-7, and M. Tichenor, Late medieval two-argument 

tables for planetary longitudes, in JNES, xxvi (1967), 

126-8, both repr. in Kennedy et ali, Studies in the 


Islamic exact sciences, Beirut 1983, 108-13 and 122-4; 
D.A. King, A double-argument table for the lunar equa- 
tion attributed to Ibn Yunus, in Centaurus, xviii (1974), 
129-46, repr. in idem, Islamic mathematical astronomy, 
London 1986, ?Aldershot 1993, V; G. Saliba, The 
double-argument lunar tables of Cyriacus, in nal. for the 
Hist. of Astronomy, vii (1976), 41-6, and idem, The plan- 
etary tables of Cyriacus, in Fnal. of the Hist. of Arabic 
Science, ii (1978), 53-65; and B. van Dalen, A table 
for the true solar longitude in the Jami‘ Zij, in A. von 
Gotstedter, (ed.), Ad radices. Festband zum fiinfzigjūh- 
rigen Bestehen des Instituts für. Geschichte der Naturwtssen- 
schaflen. Frankfurt am Main, Stuttgart 1994, 171-90. 
, | (D.A. Kmo) 
AL-TA'DIL BAYN aL-SAȚRAYN (a.), literally, cor- 
recting between the two lines, an expression used 
in Islamic mathematics and mathematical 
astronomy for interpolation. Muslim scientists 
used linear and non-linear procedures for calculating 
intermediate values in mathematical and astronomi- 
cal tables. 

Bibliography: J. Hamadanizadeh, A survey of 
medieval Islamic interpolation schemes, in D.A. King and 
G. Saliba (eds.), From deferent to equant. Studies... in 
honor of E.S. Kennedy, New York 1987, 143-52. See 
also King, Jbn Yūnus” Very Useful Tables for reckoning 
time by the sun, in Archive for History of Exact Science, 
x (1973), 342-94 (repr. in idem, Islamic mathematical 
astronomy, London 1986, 2nd ed. Aldershot 1993, X), 
especially 354-7, for a highly sophisticated double- 
order procedure advocated by Ibn Yünus ca. 400/ 
1010, and J.-P. Hogendijk, The Qibla table in the 
Ashrafī Zij in A. von Gotstedter (ed.), Ad radices. 
Festband zum fiinfzigjūhrigen Bestehen des Instituts für 
Geschichte der .Naturwissenschaflen Frankfurt am Main, 
Stuttgart 1994, 81-94, for an example of a 8th/14th- 
century table where the interpolation has gone awry. 

E Y (D.A. Kine) 

TA‘DIL AL-ZAMAN (a,), or tadil al-ayyam bi-layālīhā, 
the equation of time, a fundamental notion in 
mathematical astronomy. Times derived from obser- 
vations of the sun [see mĪĶĀT] need to be corrected 
by a function which takes into consideration the fact 
that the true sun does not move on the celestial equa- 
tor but on the ecliptic [see MINTAKAT AL-BURŪDJ] and 
the fact that its motion on the ecliptic is not uniform. 
This correction, which varies throughout the year, is 
the equation of time, and it was tabulated in Islamic 
astronomical handbooks [see zipj]. Since tables of this 
function are dependent on three different parameters 
(the obliquity of the ecliptic [see MayL] and the solar 
apogee and eccentricity [see sHams. 1.]), they present 
a particular challenge to modern investigators. 

Bibliography: E.S. Kennedy, A survey of Islamic 
astronomica tables, in Trans. Amer. Philosophical Society, 
N.S. xlvi (1956), especially 141; and B. van Dalen, 
Ancient and mediaeval astronomual tables. Mathematical 
Structure and parameter values, Utrecht 1993, 97-152. 

XI (D.A. Kmo) 

AL-TADILI, ĪBRĀHĪM B. MUHAMMAD b. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Ribati (1242-1311/1827-94), scholar from 
Tadla, in particular, in the field of music. 
He was descended from Sidi Djabir, whose mau- 
soleum is on the left bank of the Umm al-Rabi* and 
who was of Djusham Arab origin, a group which had 
been established in that region since the 7th/13th 
century. For generations, his ancestors had lived in 
Rabat, which confirms the belief that they had emi- 
grated in the course of the 17th century, fleeing the 
troubles which shook Tadla after the death of Sultan 
Mawlay Isma‘il. 
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The Tādilīs of Rabat were renowned for their 
knowledge, their dignity and their distinction, and they 
were among the most illustrious families in the town; 
they were put on the same footing as those who were 
originally from al-Andalus. 

Ibrahim al-Tadili was unique among his contempo- 
raries for his encyclopaedic mind and his familiarity 
with European and oriental languages. Having finished 
the basic cycle of education which was usual for that 
period, he went to Fas to continue his studies. For 
fifteen years he attended courses in the Karawiyyin 
[g.v.). Among his teachers he had illustrious scholars 
such as al-Walid al-‘Iraki, Ahmad Bennānī, Hamdiin 
b. Hadjdj al-Sulami, and several others. 

As well as following the linguistic and Islamic dis- 
ciplines, together with a few other students he applied 
himself to studying the rational disciplines, which were 
generally passed over and were no longer offered for 
study except in smaller mosques or in particular places, 
including, mathematics, astronomy, equations, astrology, 
medicine and logic, with music also included. In his 
writings he reserves a place for the teachers of music 
at Fas, whom the biographers have totally neglected, 
such as Hadjdj Haddu Bendjellun, Rashid Djamal and 
his brother al-Ghali Djamal, Muhammad al-Sabban 
and al-Makki Mahrüsh. Al-Tādilī was therefore the 
only one to have recorded first-hand the facts of music 
teaching at Fàs in the second half of the 19th century. 

On his return journey he stopped off several times 
at Meknès, and then derived learning from the local 
‘ulama’? of Marrakush. When he reached Rabat again, 
he busied himself with his tasks as a teacher. But 
feeling that he had not yet learned enough he decided 
to travel and hear the 'u/amā” of the East, once in 
1862, and again in 1867. 

At the Azhar he deepened his knowledge of the 
disciplines of /afízr and hadith with the shaykh "Ullaysh. 
At Mecca, he studied law according to the different 
schools: Maliki, with which he had already famil- 
iarised himself in Morocco; Hanafi, with the skaykh 
Djamāl al-Din al-Hindi; and Shāfi'ī, with the shaykh 
al-Hamzāwī. He also put his stay in Mecca to good 
use by following other courses on different specialities 
with the shaykhs Siddik Hasan Khan al-Kannawdji 
[see NAWWAB SAYYID SIDDIK HASAN KHAN] and al- 
Nahrawi, and finally with a Moroccan scholar who 
was resident in the Holy City, skay£& Muhammad b. 
Dahhu al-Zāmmūrī, who issued him with an iģjāza 
which sanctioned his transmission of the most authen- 
tic hadiths. On his return to his homeland, he taught 
at Rabat for three decades, delivering five to eight 
lectures daily. 

His works number more than 120, and can be 
divided into three categories. First, there are the didac- 
tic materials, which group together his commentaries 
on old texts and his own lectures. Most of these were 
unfinished for lack of time, and today quite a num- 
ber of them are known only by their titles. Then 
there are books on current Muslim disciplines. To his 
work on Maliki fikh he added commentaries on Shāfitī 
fikh. Finally, there are the books on subjects which 
appeared to be new for that period, such as geogra- 
phy, astronomy, medicine, etc. The titles of three of 
these works are Zīnat al-nahr ft ‘uliim al-bahr, in which 
he deals with the technique of navigating sailing boats 
and steam boats; Hisan al-haka^ik wa *l-rakā'ik fī hisab 
al-duradj wa "l-daka^ik, which deals with the mathemati- 
cal measurement of spheres, constellations, latitude 
and longitude; and Agkānī al-sika wa-ma'ani al-mūsīķā 
or al-Irika^ ilā “lm al-miisika. The subject of this third 
book, music, which formed an important aspect in 


the life of the author, did not attract any particular 
attention from his biographers. 

In fact, Aghānī al-sikā was finished in 1891, and it 
appeared at a time when Tetuan was experiencing a 
resurgence of musical activity. This was crowned in 
1885 by the compilation of Kunnash al-kā'ik, which 
grouped together the eleven nawbāt of Andalusian 
music still in use today. All this suggests that al-Tadili 
contributed to the composition of the Tetuan book- 
let, for in fact the origin of these eleven nawbāt, their 
time patterns, their cadences as well as the methods 
of playing and singing them based on the Fas model 
are set out in Aghani al-sikà in ch. iv and those which 
follow in that book. His music courses in Rabat were 
to produce several musicians, such as Muhammad al- 
Rtal the singer, al-Hadjdj Kasim b. ‘Asila the player 
of the kdniin, and the lute player Makkī al-Figīgī. 

In Rabat, al-Tādilī led a peaceful life. But his pres- 
tige and his audiences earned him jealousy from his 
enemies; no-one understood what were the prime mo- 
tives behind his incarceration, when ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Brībrī, the kādī of Rabat, intervened. His biogra- 
phers all bear witness to his courage in denouncing 
iniquity, so it was not surprising that in the course 
of his lectures, in which some members of the makhzan 
were present, he became indignant about the illegal 
imposition of the maks, an unpopular tax which had 
been levied for a long time in Morocco when prod- 
ucts of commercial value were brought into the towns. 

He was fearless, too, when he declined, for health 
reasons, the invitation from the king to participate in 
the religious evening at the Great Mosque in Rabat 
on the occasion of the night of 27 Ramadan 1302. 
What is more, he seized the opportunity to ask the 
chamberlain to beg Sultan Hasan I to abolish the 
maks. Five months later, in the zahir of 13 Rabi‘ I, 
1303/20 December 1885, this tax was abolished. 

In 1886 al-Tadili undertook a third voyage to the 
East, but this time with a political aim. He went to 
Turkey in an attempt to bring together the Ottoman 
khalifa and the Sharīfī khalifa, and was warmly received 
in Istanbul. For him this was a chance to meet poli- 
ticians and Muslim scholars and to appreciate the 
progress in modernisation and development that had 
been made by the Turks. From there he went on to 
Beirut, where he met Muhammad ‘Abduh [4.».], who 
was in exile and whose reformist ideas had aroused 
his admiration, and then to Palestine, where he lec- 
tured at the al-Aksà mosque. 

He died in Rabat on the night of Thursday and 
Friday 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1311/15 June 1894. 

Bibliography: Several of al-Tadili’s own works 
remain in ms, but see Ibn Süda, Dail mwarrikh 

al-Maghnib al-Aksá, Casablanca 1960; ‘Abbas b. 

Ibrahim, al-Flām, i, Rabat 1974; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ben 

‘Abd Allah, in Encyclopédie marocaine, Fédala 1975, s.v.; 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Ben Mansur, A'lām al-Maghrib. al- 

(arabi, i, Rabat 1979; ‘Abd Allah al-Djirārī, Abu 

Ishak ai-Tādilī, Casablanca 1980; Muhammad Lam- 

nüni, Mazahir yakzat al-Maghnib al-hadith, Beirut 1985; 

Mohammad Hajji, Catalogue de la Bibliothèque sbihiyya, 

Kuwait 1985; Muhammad Larbi al-Khattabi, Cata- 

logue de la Bibliothèque Royale (Hasaniyya), iv, Rabat 

1985; Muhammad Dinya, Magjalis al-inbisāt, Ra- 

bat 1986; Muhammad Bà Djāndār, al-Jphtibat, Rabat 
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Encyclopédie du Maroc, Sala 1992; ‘Abd al-Rahmān 

Lahrishi, Catalogue abrégé des mss. de la Fondation "Allāl 

al-Fasi, i, Casablanca 1991; ‘Abd al-Salàm b. Sūda, 
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(Monamma» Hajji) 
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aL-TADILI, Yüsur B. YAHYA, IBN AL-Zavvār [see 
IBN AL-ZAYYAT]. 

TADJ (4), crown, a Persian loanword in Arabic 
going back to the Old Persian *tag; cf. Armenian fag, 
Aramaic tāģā. From it are formed in Arabic the bro- 
ken plural tīgjān and the corresponding verb t-w-d, 
forms II “to crown", V “to be crowned”, and ta'idj, 
“crowned” (Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
Strassburg 1893, 81; Siddiqi, Studien über die persischen 
Fremdwörter im klassischen Arabisch, Gottingen 1919, 74, 
84, Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen, 
Leiden 1886, 62). Like the name, the object itself 
comes from old Persia. The form of the crowns of 
the old Persian kings, which we know best from their 
coins, was not unknown in Arabic literature. Al- 
Mas'üdi, for example, tells us he had seen an old 
book with coloured pictures of Persian kings wearing 
their crowns, which was translated into Arabic for the 
Umayyad Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (Tanbih, 
106). A whole series of books now lost with titles like 
Kitab Siyar al-mulük and Kitab al-Tagj seem to have 
been of similar content. The Kitab al-Tadj edited by 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha (Cairo 1332/1914) is a compila- 
tion of Arab and especially Sāsānid Persian traditions; 
its translator, Ch. Pellat (Le livre de la couronne, Paris 
1954, Introd.), thought that its author was an Arabised 
Persian, conceivably Muhammad b. al-Hārith al- 
Taghlibi/al-Tha‘labi, but certainly not al-Djahiz (see 
also Brockelmann, S I, 246; NASĪHAT AL-MULŪK; and 
AL-THA'LABI). It is presumably on such sources that 
are based the statements on the Persian crown in 
Hamza al-Isfahani, Ta’rikh Sint mulūk al-ard wa *l-anbiyā” 
(Berlin, Kaviani Press, 17, 24-5, 32, 35 ff), and the 
Persian Mudjmil al-tawarikh which utilises him and the 
statements in al-Tabarī also (on the relation of their 
sources, cf. Nēldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 
Leiden 1879, Introd. (on the crown among the Persians, 
cf. especially, 95, 221, 304, 385, 453); A. Christensen, 
L'empire des Sasanides, Copenhagen 1907, 14, 89 ff., 
106; idem, Le rème du roi Kawadh I et le communisme 
mazdakite, Copenhagen 1925, 22 ff) In the Arabic 
Awa il [g.v.| literature, we are told that the first to 
wear a crown was al-Dahhak (see al-Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-a'shà, i, 415). 

On Islamic miniatures which depict the old Persian 
kings, the latter wear regular crowns, but their form 
is, of course, in no way authentic. On the miniatures, 
crowns are also worn by the angels, and notably by 
the Prophet Muhammad and Burak in the Mirādi 
(see the miniature in the edition of the Uyghur M?*ád;- 
name, ed. Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1882). 

The Arabs made their first acquaintance with crowns 
before Islam, for the Persian kings occasionally gave 
their Arab vassal kings crowns as a token of their 
rank, e.g. to the Lakhmid Imrw’ al-Kays (d. 328 A.D. 
(if tg in the Namāra inscription really equals tad, 
which is by no means certain); cf. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Recueil d'Archéol. Or., vi, 307: Le roi de “tous les Arabes" 
and vii, 176: Le Tádj-dár Imrou "l-Qais et la royauté générale 
des Arabes; U. Monneret de Villard, I Tag di Imr? 
l-Qais, in RCAL, Cl. di Sc. morali, storiche e filo- 
logiche, viii [1953], 224-9; Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the fourth century, Washington D.C. 1984, 
36-7, 413-14; Lidzbarski, Ephemens, ii, 35, 375: also 
on the difference between iklēl and tag; the latter 
seems to mean a simple chaplet only), and to the 
Lakhmid Nu'màn III (see G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie 
der Lahmiden in al-Hira, Berlin 1899, 128) and to the 
Dhu 'l-Tāģi Hawdha b. ‘AIT, the Christian ruler of 
Yamàma in the time of Muhammad, to whom the 
Prophet is said also to have sent a demand to become 


converted to Islam (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 971; 
al-Kalkashandi, vi, 379; Fraenkel, 62; al-Tabarī, i, 
985; Nóldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber, 258). Crowns 
and bearers of crowns were often celebrated by the 
poets (see Siddiqi, 84; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 289-90, 
where the crown is said to be a peculiarity of the 
Yemen, possibly a reminiscence of the old relations 
between Yemen and the Abyssinians; on the crown 
of the latter, cf. Nóldeke, Geschichte, 225, 233). 

The celebrated crown of Khusraw II Aparwiz was 
among the booty which the Arabs took at Ctesiphon 
(Christensen, L’Empire, 106). But the crown continued 
to be something foreign and rare among the Arabs. 
There is a hadith which says al-ama^im tīdjān al-Arab, 
“the turbans are the crowns of the Arabs”, i.e. accord- 
ing to the usual explanation in the Lisān al-‘Arab and 
elsewhere, turbans are as rare amongst them as crowns, 
for most Bedouins do not wear turbans but only kala- 
mis (caps, see KALANSUWA) or no headdress at all. 

Islam knows no regular royal crown or coronation 
in our sense as a symbol of regal power. When we 
find mention of crowns, the reference is to foreign 
rulers like those of the old Persian Great Kings, of 
Christian rulers, etc. The tāģi al-Baba is the tiara of 
the Pope and the tādi al-uskuf the mitre of a bishop. 
Only in the case of the so-called tag al-khalifa do we 
seem at first sight to have a Muslim ruler's crown. 
This crown of the caliph, which is included among 
the insignia (ālāt al-mulūkiyya) of sovereignty, is not 
found till the ‘Abbasid period, and it has been sug- 
gested that this dynasty imitated the Persian tradition 
in deliberate contrast to the early caliphs and Umay- 
yads (Néldeke, Geschichte, 453). The caliph wore this 
tādi on ceremonial occasions (mawākib [g.o.] on the 
great feast-days. Al-Kalkashandi (iii, 472, 484 = Wiis- 
tenfeld, Calcaschandi, 172, 182) describes the ag of 
the Fatimid caliph of Egypt. It is evident from him 
thatit was not a proper crown but a turban richly 
studded with gems, including a particularly large one 
called al-yatima, weighing seven dirhams, of the colour 
of the Fatimids, namely white, for the elaborate wind- 
ing of which (shadd al-tadj al-sharif) a special official 
(the skadd, later called laffaf) was appointed (cf. 
Inostrantsev, The ceremonial procession of the Fatimid caliphs 
[in Russian], St. Petersburg 1905, 64; Ibn al-Sayrafi, 
Künün diwan al-rasā”il, ed. Bahdjat, 27'). The Hafsid 
sultan, too, wore a tag on his mawakibs (see Ibn Fadl 
Allah, Masalik al-absār, extract, Wasf Ifrikiya wa `l- 
Andalus, ed. Hasan Husnit ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis [ca. 
1922], 23, no. 2). 

Among the robes of honour which the caliph or 
the sultan used to send to governors, ambassadors, 
etc, there was usually a tāģj, as is often expressly 
mentioned. Thus according to al-Kalkashandi, viii, 
375, on his accession the caliph presents a crown set 
with jewels (tādi murassa‘, cf. also Wüstenfeld, Statthalter, 
ii, 38) A similar /adj seems also to appear as an 
emblem on the arms of amirs of the Mamlük period 
[see RANK]. 

The name /adj was also given to the headdress of 
the Ottoman sultans. Even ‘Othman I is said to have 
worn a ladj-i Khurāsānī (d'Ohsson, ii, 135). We know 
exactly the kind of headdress worn by the conqueror 
of Constantinople from the paintings by Bellini. He 
wears a large turban, and the tāģj; the inner cap of 
this turban is in the shape of a truncated cone and 
is usually red and rippled (? stitched). Round this is 
wound the turban proper (sarik) of thin cloth. The 
form of the turban of Mehemmed Fatih found on his 
paintings is also shown on the medals. When we find, 
on the reverse of a medal, three regular crowns, which 
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are believed to represent the three kingdoms of Asia, 
Greece and Trebizond united under Ottoman rule, 
the explanation probably is simply that the medal was 
designed and executed by a European artist (cf. G.F. 
Hill, in NC [1926], 287-98 and pl. xiv). Karabacek 
has dealt fully with the tāģi of the Ottoman sultans. 
According to him, the Perso-Turkish tādi corresponds 
to the /artür of Arabic-speaking lands, a rather high 
cap which is found represented as early as a papyrus 
of the 7th century A.D., and assumed many varying 
forms in the course of time. In remarkable agreement 
with these forms are the headdresses (hen[n]in) of the 
14th-16th centuries of ladies in France and Spain, 
which according to Karabacek came direct from the 
east (the name, Arabic fanīnī, as well as the object 
itself). Particular forms of this headdress have sur- 
vived on women to the present day, e.g. among the 
Druses of the Lebanon and in Algeria and Tunis. In 
modern Egypt, there has developed from this the Kurs 
as a woman's headdress. This is a plate-like orna- 
ment of gold and gems, which is sewn on the crown 
of a rather high cap and is sometimes of consider- 
able weight. This kurs is put on the top (shahid) of 
the bier of dead women, as is done with the turban 
in the case of men (cf. Lane, Manners and customs of 
the modem Egyptians, Appendix A; idem, Arabian society 
in the Middle Ages, 218, 234). The use of a. special 
crown for brides, which is found all over the world, 
is also sometimes found in the Muslim world (Lane, 
The thousand and one nights, i, 424; Lagarde, Arabes mitrati, 
in Nachrichten ... Göttingen [1891], 160 f£; and the title 
of the well-known dictionary Tāģ; al-Cariis, cf. for Eastern 
Turkestan, Brockelmann, in Asta Major, ii, 122). 

The tādi was given a special religious significance 
as a headdress among the dervishes. The assumption 
of the tādi was an essential part of the skadd [q.v.]. 
The different dervish orders each had their tag of 
distinct form and colour, frequently with 12 seams 
(terk) from the number of the Imàms, or with 9, 7 etc., 
and there were numerous names and symbolical in- 
terpretations associated with them (see Ahmed Rif'at, 
Mīrāt al-makasid, Istanbul 1293, 212-15; Brown, The 
Darvishes, 148 ff.; pictures in d'Ohsson, ii, 292; there 
is also a large coloured table of the 14 most impor- 
tant dervish orders with pictures of their tādi and 
accounts of the silsile of their founders, printed in the 
Istanbul press of Mahmüd Bey, publ. by the Sana^i-i 
nefise resim-khānesi of Ziyà Bey, dated 15 Sha'bàn 
1314). In Persia, under Shaykh Haydar [g.v.; whence 
Tadj-i Haydari] and Shah Ismā'īl [9.v.], we find the 
Saft tāģj as a kind of official headdress for the king, 
the court, the army and the officials, granted with a 
special ceremonial, but it probably existed before them 
(see Karabacek, op. cit., 87; and ķizin-BĀsH). 

We find ag used in many ways with a metaphor- 
ical application. Names of honour (aikāb) combined 
with tāģi are very common in later times, and were 
probably most popular in the Mamlük period. At first 
they were content with simple epithets like Tag al- 
Din for soldiers (al-Kalkashandi, v, 488) or 7adj al- 
Dawla for Christian secretaries (ibid., v, 487); then we 
get double epithets like ‘Adud al-Dawla wa-Tāģi al- 
Milla (v, 492), Tadj al-Ulama’ wa 'l-Hukkām for kadis 
(vi, 41) and many others. For infidel kings, forms of 
address like Bakiyyat Abnā” al-Tukhüt wa ‘l-Tidan (vi, 
85), Mukhawwil al-Tukhüt wa "-Tidjàn (vi, 175), Wanth 
al-Asirra wa 'l-Tīdjān (vi, 177) were used. Perhaps the 
custom, of which there are countless examples, of giv- 
ing books titles in the form of Tādi with a genitive 
is connected with this. 

In astronomy, Tāģj-i Sa'dàn = Saturn [see zuņar]; 


Tàdj al-Djabbār = a star near Orion. Tādi 'amūd is the 
capital of a column (see Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise, 
ii, 185); tadj is also the name given to the comb of 
a cock and similar birds. A famous palace of the 
caliphs was called Kasr al-Tadj. It was built under the 
caliphs al-Mu‘tadid and al-Muktafi out of the ruins 
of a palace in al-Mada’in, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, burnt down in 549/1154 after being 
struck by lightning, rebuilt but not finished, and com- 
pletely destroyed in 574/1178-9 (Yāķūt, i, 806-9, tr. 
in DMG, xviii, 403-6; Sacy, Chrestomathie, i, 74; von 
Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, ii, 54; Sarre-Herzfeld, i, 92, 
ii, 63, 148). Among the pleasure houses (manāzir) of 
the caliphs in Cairo there was one called Manzarat 
al-Tāģi, built by Badr al-Djamālī [g.v.], which was in 
ruins by the time of al-Makrizi (al-Makrizi, i, 481, 
ii, 129; Yàküt, suppl., v, 15; Sacy, Chrestomathie, i, 224, 
228). 

Bibliography: In addition to the particular works 
mentioned in the text, see in general: Dozy, Dic- 
tionnaire des vêtements, s.v. Tag; Hastings! Encycpppaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v. Crown; Karabacek, Abend- 
landische Künstler in Konstantinopel im 15. u. 16. Jahr- 
hundert, I. Italienische Künstler am Hofe Muhammeds II. des 
Eroberers 1451-1481, in Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Wien, lxii/1 (1918). See also kizit-BAsH and LIBĀS 
and their Bibls. (W. BJORKMAN*) 
TADJ MAHALL, the mausoleum which the 

Mughal emperor Shah Djahān [g.v.] (r. 1037-68/1628- 
58) built for his favourite wife Mumtaz Mahall at 
Āgra [g.v]. This is the grandest in a series of mon- 
umental dynastic mausoleums that have become syn- 
onyms of Mughal architecture. Mughal imperial tombs 
are the most spectacular exponents of a funerary tra- 
dition which creatively synthesised and developed 
ideas of its Timirid heritage and local Indian build- 
ing conventions. 

The architecture. The success of the Tadj 
Mahall lies not only in its aesthetic, romantic and 
symbolic appeal but in the fact that it expresses in 
a canonical form the architectural principles of the 
period. The Mughals had no written architectural 
theory; it was laid down here in a built form: (1) 
A rational and strict geometry brought about by mod- 
ular planning using grid systems based on the Shah- 
djahānī gaz (varying in length between 80 and 82 cm 
or ca. 32 inches) (see R.A. Barraud, Modular gaz plan- 
ning of the Taj Mahal, Agra, unpubl. ms. 1995; Begley’s 
and Desai’s grids [Taj Mahal, figs. 13, 17] are not 
correct); (2) Consistent symmetrical planning with 
emphasis on bilateral symmetry on both sides of a 
central axis (karina) into which are integrated central- 
ised schemes; (3) A hierarchical grading of material, 
forms and colour down to the most minute orna- 
mental detail; and (4) A sophisticated symbolism in 
the architectural programme. 

The mausoleum is set at the northern end of the 
main axis of a vast oblong walled-in complex (ca. 
1,114.5 x 373 gaz) formed of three units: the tomb 
and its garden with elaborate water works (Fig. 3, A, 
B, E), and two courtyard complexes to its south with 
subsidiary structures (C, D), only one of which sur- 
vives. The preserved Tadj complex measures ca. 561 
m x 300 m (690 x 313 gaz). In its layout the tomb 
garden (A and B) is the monumentalised version of 
the Shāhdjahānī expression of the waterfront garden, 
a type specific to Mughal architecture (Koch, The 
Mughal water front garden, in A. Petruccioli (ed.), Theory 
and design of gardens during the times of the great Muslim 
empires, Leiden 1997). The plan shows the character- 
istic configuration of a raised rectangular terrace (kursī, 
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A) on which are placed the main buildings and a 
lower centrally planned four-part garden (cahar bagh) 
(B);. its square, measuring 368 x 368 gaz/296.31 x 
296.31 m, formed the basis for developing the grid 
of the plan. The two complexes with the subsidiary 
structures are arranged according to the same com- 
positional scheme of a rectangle (C) combined with 
a centrally-planned unit (D) but here the buildings 
consist of open courtyards formed of narrow wings 
and arcades, typical of the residential and utilitarian 
architecture of the period (for the function of the 
buildings see MUGHALS. 7. ARCHITECTURE, at Vol. VII, 


332). The courtyard complex adjoining the tomb gar- | 


den contains also subsidiary tombs for other women 
of Shah Djahan's zanāna. These tombs are set in 
miniature replicas of the main garden (C, 9a, b). (Their 
form revives an older Sultanate type of a domed octa- 
gon surrounded by arcades, translated into the lighter 
architectural vocabulary of the period; see MUTHAMMAN; 
Koch, Mughal architecture, 101, and figs. 34, 35.) Outside 
the walled enclosure is another small tomb complex 
varying this pattern (9c) and a tomb and a mosque 
(11, 12). 

The income of the bāzārs and the karwansara’is of 
the subsidiary complexes (8, 10)—together with that of 
thirty villages from the district of Agra—was devoted 
by imperial command to the upkeep of the mausoleum. 

In the tomb garden, emphasis is on the features 
on the central axis: the grandiose group of the mau- 
soleum (rawda) (1) and its four minarets, flanked by 
a mosque (2) and a “guest house" (mihmdn-khana), 
rather an assembly hall (3), set the main accent. Radial 
symmetry is observed in the gatehouse (darwāza, 5) 
and the tomb proper. Both follow the ninefold plan 
(Fig. 4), the favourite plan of Mughal architecture 
with Tīmūrid antecedents (L. Golombek, From Tamer- 
lane to the Taj Mahal, in Islamic art and architecture. Essays 
in Islamic art and architecture in honor of Katharina Otto- 
Dorn, ed. A. Daneshvari, Malibu 1981, i, 43-50; 
E. Koch, Mughal architecture, 44-50, 80-1, 99-100). The 
plan of the mausoleum is inscribed in a square with 
chamfered corners or irregular octagon, described in 
the contemporary texts as muthamman |q.v.] baghdadi. 
The elevation follows—in the interior—the Timirid 
concept of two super-imposed tomb chambers sur- 
mounted by a high double dome (Fig. 2). The exte- 
rior—composed of monumental pishtaks [g.v.] flanked 
by double-storey niches—brings the cubical tomb of 
the Dihli tradition enhanced by Deccani features (bul- 
bous profile of the dome) to a formal apotheosis of 
unparalleled elegance and harmony (Fig. 1). The bal- 
anced proportions are highlighted by the sophisticated 
facing of the brick structure: the white marble in- 
laid with pietre dure reacts to atmospheric changes and 
enhances the mystical and mythical aura of the build- 
ing. All the subsidiary structures of the Tadj complex 
are faced with red sandstone; special features, such 
as domes may be clad in white marble. This hierar- 
chically graded colour dualism—generally characteris- 
tic of imperial Mughal architecture but here explored 
with unparalled sophistication—connects with ancient 
Indian šāstric traditions, laid down in the Visnudhar- 
mottara (8th century?) (tr. P. Shah, Ahmedabad 1990, 
268, 271) where white-coloured stones are assigned 
to brahmans and red ones to Ksatriyas. The marble for 
the Tādj was brought from Makrana in Rādjasthān 
and the sandstone from the quarries of the Vindhyan 
System in the region of Fathpür Sikri and Rüpbas. 

The architectural decoration with naturalistic flow- 
ers and plants executed in relief (Fig. 5) and in the 
famous Italianate inlay with semi-precious stones 


(pietre dure, Mughal parčīn kart [q.v.]) (Koch, Shah Jahan 
and Orpheus, Graz 1988, esp. 15-22, 39 n. 24) finds 
its richest and most artistic expression in the central 
chamber of the tomb (Fig. 6). It symbolises eternal 
bloom and supports thus the architectural programme 
of the building as an earthly replica of the abode of 
the pardoned Mumtaz in the gardens of heavenly 
Paradise. The elaborate Kur'anic inscriptions designed 
by Amanat Khan al-Shirazi focus accordingly on the 
Day of Resurrection, Last Judgement, and the Reward 
of the Faithful. 

The architect. The question about the identity 
of the architect of the building has as yet not been 
entirely solved, since contemporary sources minimise 
the role of the architects and emphasise the involve- 
ment of the patron. Mir ‘Abd al-Karim, Djahāngīr's 
leading architect and the Mughal official Makramat 
Khan are named as overseers of the construction; 
Ustad Ahmad Lahawri is also reported to have been 
connected with the building (Begley and Desai, Taj 
Mahal, pp. xti-xliii, 260-86). The craftsmen made their 
contribution known with numerous mason marks, 
which still await systematic study. 

History. Mumtaz died on 17 Dhu "l-Ka'da 1040/ 
17 June 1631 in Burhānpūr [¢.v.] and was temporarily 
buried there. The construction on the Tadj started 
in Djumada II 1041/January 1632 after the take- 
over of the site had been negotiated with its then 
owner, Radja Djai Singh Kachwaha of Amber. The 
body of Mumtaz was brought in December 1631 from 
Burhānpūr to Agra and temporarily reburied in 
January 1632 on the construction site. In June 1632 
Shah Djahàn commemorated the first death anni- 
versary (urs) in the sahn (courtyard (djilaw Khána]?) of 
the building with rites aimed at obtaining divine par- 
don for the deceased. The second ‘urs in May of the 
following year was already held on the monumental 
platform (čabūtra) on the terrace (Kurs?) raised over the 
third and final burial place of Mumtaz; the place of 
the tombstone was on this occasion surrounded by a 
screen of enamelled gold, the work of the imperial 
goldsmiths’ department supervised by Bibadal Khan 
(replaced in 1643 by the present inlaid marble screen). 
At this time, the domed tomb structure had not as 
yet been raised. According to two inscriptions in the 
interior of the mausoleum and one in the portal of 
the west facade, the main mausoleum was completed 
in 1048/1638-9. The histories report that the entire 
complex was finished in 1052/1643 but—according 
to an inscription on the garden facade of the main 
gateway—work on the decoration went on at least 
until 1057/1647. Muhammad Salih Kanbo even 
reports that the entire complex took twenty years to 
be completed. The cost amounted to 50 lakhs (4 to 
5 millions) rupees (see S. Moosvi, Expenditure on build- 
ings under Shahjahan—a chapter of imperial financial history, 
in Procs. of the Indian History Congress, 46th session Amritsar, 
1985, 285-99). 

The ‘urs celebrations are mentioned intermittently 
until the fourteenth death anniversary. Of particular 
importance was the 12th ‘us on 17 Dhu '1 Kada 
1052/6 February 1643, when the tomb was officially 
reported as being complete, on which occasion Lahawrt 
and Kanbē provided detailed descriptions of the entire 
complex which—with regard to exactitude, detail and 
consistent terminology—are unparalleled in all of 
Mughal writing on architecture. After the 14th ‘uss, 
Shah Djahan spent over two years in the north of his 
empire and moved his capital in 1648 to the newly- 
constructed Shahdjahanabad at Dihli. The last doc- 
umented imperial visit to the Tadj is that of Safar 
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1065/December 1654. When Shah Djahan died in 
1076/1666, after having spent the last years of his 
life in captivity at Agra, he was buried in the tomb 
at the side of his wife. 

After Shah Djahan’s burial little is known about 
the mausoleum until the later 18th century when it 
began to enter the awareness of the west through the 
depictions and descriptions of British visitors to India 
in search of the picturesque (Pal, 199 ff) In 1803 
the British conquered Agra and the tomb became the 
focus of their selective restoration of monuments, which 
was put on a more systematic basis at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century when the Archaeological 
Survey of India (founded in 1860) also took on the 
agenda of conservation. Today, the Tadj Mahall is 
included in the Monuments of World Heritage in 
India and also, sadly, appeared on the 1996 list of 
the world’s hundred most endangered historic sites, 
according to World Monuments Watch (tourism and 
uncontrolled industrial growth in its surroundings). 
Despite India’s uneasiness with its Islamic past, the 
Tadj Mahall has become India’s national symbol, 
advertising in particular tourism. 
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" (EBBA Koch) 
TADJ aL-DAWLA [see TurusH). 

TADJ ar-DIN [see ar-suski]. 

TAD] at-DIN YILDIZ Mv‘izzi, Turkish slave 
commander of the Ghūrid sultan Mu'izz or Shihab 
al-Din Muhammad, who after that ruler’s death in 
602/1206, made himself, with the support of a group 


of other Turkish soldiers, independent in Ghazna in 
eastern Afghanistan. Mu‘izz al-Din’s successor at 
Fīrūzkūh [g.».], Mahmūd b. Ghiyàth al-Din Muham- 
mad, had to manumit Yildiz and recognise him as 
governor in Ghazna. During his nine years' rule there, 
Yildiz treated another Mu'izzi slave commander 
Iltutmish [g.v.], who had established himself in north- 
ern India, as his subordinate. But in the end, Yildiz 
was driven out of Ghazna in 611/1215 by the 
Kh*ārazmian forces of Djalāl al-Din; he fled to India, 
but was defeated there in battle by Iltutmish and 
executed. 

Bibliography: The main source is Djūzdjānī, 

Tabakāt-i Nāsirī, ed. Habibi, i, 410-14, tr. Raverty, 

i, 496-506. See also M. Habib and K.A. Nizami 

(eds), A comprehensive history of India. v. The Delhi 

Sultanat (A.D. 1206-1526), Delhi, etc. 1970, 198-214. 

E A (C.E. BoswonTH) 

TADJ aL-MULUK [see BŪRIDS). 

TADJALLI (a.), a masdar formation from form V 
of the root dj-l-w, which means “to appear, to come 
to light, to be clear or brilliant”. Rabah b. ‘Amr al- 
Ķaysī (d. ca. 180/796) of ‘Irak seems to have been 
the first to use this term to designate the manifesta- 
tion of God to a person at the time of the Judgement 
and then in Paradise (L. Massignon, Essai sur les ori- 
gines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 
1922, 217). 

Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) introduced it into Süfism, 
giving it a meaning which is reproduced in the man- 
uals of the 10th and llth centuries (G. Bówering, 
The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam, 172-5 and 
index s.v. taģallī; al-Kalabadhi, al-Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl 
al-tasawwuf, Damascus 1986, 121-2; al-Kushayri, Risāla, 
Damascus 1988, 74; al-Sarradj, al-Luma‘ fi "-tasawwuf, 
ed. Nicholson, Leiden 1914, 362, etc.). The /adjalli con- 
sists of mukashafa, an “unveiling”, which allows divine 
light to “irradiate” the heart of the meditator; it there- 
fore releases human nature from its darkness in the 
same way that the sun chases away gloom (cf. Kur'an, 
XCII, 2). 

The influence of al-Tustari is also equally noticeable 
in the Sālimiyya, a spiritual movement which grew 
from him, as in his disciple al-Halladj (L. Massignon, 
Passion, ?Paris 1975, i, 432, 568, 621, iii, 181-2; but 
note that Massignon has a tendency to "Christianise" 
the word taģjallī by translating it as “transfiguration”, 
and in fact Christian Arabs use this same term to 
denote the Transfiguration of Christ). 

Later mystics retain the meaning of “unveiling” in 
the term (cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Jstila@h al-sūfiyya, in Rasa’ il, 
Haydarabad 1948, 9, and this is often taken up again 
by other authors) while also exploring its range of 
meaning for initiation. Taģjallī reveals divine knowl- 
edge which is in the heart of man, thus opening to 
him the pathway to gnosis. Such theophany is so 
powerful (according to Ķur'ān, VII, 143, it reduced 
Mount Sinai to dust before the eyes of Moses) that 
it made the human ego volatile. Mystics then experi- 
ment by attempting to annihilate the "Sinai of the 
soul", according to the formula of Kubrawi Süfis (cf. 
the introduction of H. Landolt to N. Isfararayini, 
Révélateur des mystères, Lagrasse 1986, 106; and see also 
M. de Miras, La méthode spirituelle d'un maitre du Soufisme 
iranien, Nur Ali-Shah, Paris 1973, 295, 322). Therefore a 
person can only tolerate theophanies of divine attrib- 
utes, names and acts, and these paradoxically form 
“so many protective veils between the divine essen- 
tial being and the creature". 

The term taģjallī also has a metaphysical and a 
cosmogonic meaning; as the correlative of the first, it 
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Fig. 1. Tadj Mahall 1041-52/1632-43 


Fig. 2. Section (Drawing R.A. Barraud/E. Koch) 
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Fig. 3. 


Site plan (Drawing R.A. Barraud/E. Koch) 

A terrace (kursī) 

B tomb garden (|čahār| bagh) 

C complex of forecourt (djilaw khāna) 

D complex with cross-shaped (car sū) bazar and 
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E water works 

| mausoleum (rawda) 

2 mosque (masdjid) 

3 assembly hall (mihman khana) 

4 garden pavilion 

5 gate (darwáza) 

6 tower pavilion (burd)) 

7 quarters for tomb attendants (khawasspitra) 
8 bazar street 

9 subsidiary tomb (makbara) 

10 karwan | sarā”ī 

11 tomb 

12 mosque 
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Fig. 4. Overall plan of preserved complex showing main levels of the individual buildings (Drawing R.A. Barraud/E. Koch) 
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Fig. 5. Main mausoleum, northern portal (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 
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Fig. 6. Tombstones in main tomb chamber (Photo: E. Koch, 1981) 
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appears in Stifism, especially from Ibn al-‘Arabi on- 
wards. The Arab philosophers were already using éadjallz 
in such a perspective. For Ibn Sina, souls and the 
tangible world flow by “irradiation” from the actu- 
ating intellect, which itself comes from God, the supreme 
light (L. Gardet, La pensée religieuse d’Avicennt, Paris 
1951, 52, 166). In the work of the falāstfa, as in that 
of the later mystics, the notion of taģjallī shows affini- 
ties with that of fayd, the theory of “emanation”, bor- 
rowed from Plotinus. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, who distinguishes the two terms, made 
the first one of them the foundation for his meta- 
physical doctrine. Ibn Khaldün puts /adjallt elsewhere 
as a characteristic tenet of the major representatives 
of “the school of theophany” (ahl or askāb al-tadjallt) 
which in his opinion represents the major current of 
thought in “modern” Süfism (Shifa’ al-sā'il li-tahdhib 
al-masā'il, Tunis 1991, 212; Mukaddima, tr. V. Monteil, 
Discours sur VHistoire universelle, Beirut 1968, 1017-22; 
however, the poet Ibn al-Farid, who is also included 
in this changing hierarchy, favours the term fayd). Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-‘Arabi, multiplicity extends gradu- 
ally outwards from unity, through a long unbroken 
line of theophanies, which assume countless different 
forms; the world continues to exist thanks to “perpet- 
ual creation” (kAalk djadid). By the “irradiation” of the 
Divine Essence on them, creatures pass from nothing- 
ness to existence, or from virtual existence to effective 
existence. Everything or every being is therefore a 
*theophanic locus” (mazhar, madjla), a receptacle (kātu) 
which receives this “irradiation” according to its pre- 
dispositions (ist“dad). Consequently, man sees only his 
own image in the divine mirror. 

Elsewhere, most of the masters deny that God is 
revealed to objects in His Essence (ladjalli dhati; cf., 
e.g. Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futūhāt al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329, 
ii, 606). For Tadj al-Din al-Subki (Tabakat al-shafi'iyya 
al-kubrā, Cairo 1964, ii, 312), an author as early as 
al-Kushayri had this perception of taģjallī, but he was 
afraid to divulge its esoteric implications in his Risāla 
(loc. cit.). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi develops the metaphysics of tadjalli in 
many passages of his works (in particular the Fusūs 
al-hikam and the K. al-Tadjalliyat; for this last work, 
use the edition of O. Yahia in al-Mashrik. [1966-7]). 
This doctrine has clearly diffused mainly into the 
school of Ibn al-‘Arabi (Kashani, Djīlī, Kaysari, etc.) 
but also into more orthodoxly Sunni Süfism (cf. for 
example A. al-Tadjalliyàt of the Shādhilī Ibn Zagh- 
dàn, ms. Berlin We II, 1505), Imàmite gnosis (cf. La 
philosophie shi'ite, texts by H. Amoli, ed. H. Corbin 
and O. Yahia, Paris-Tehran 1969), and also to Isma‘ili 
gnosis (‘Aziz-i Nasafi, Le lwre de l'homme parfait, ed. 
M. Mole, Paris-Tehran 1962; H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaéli- 
enne, Paris-Tehran 1961); the Ismāfīlīs already pro- 
fessed the doctrine of the cycles of occulation (satr) 
and of manifestation (taģjallī). 

Bibliography: The occurrences of the term taģjallī 
in mystical literature, particularly in that which is 
later than Ibn al-‘Arabi, are too numerous to be 
recorded here. But a discussion of the teaching of 
the master on this subject is presented by Su'ad 
al-Hakim, al-Mu‘Gam al-süft, Beirut 1981, 257-69; 
similarly see H. Corbin, L'imagination créatrice dans 
le soufisme d’Ibn ‘Arabi, Paris 1958, 324 (index); 
G. Bówering, The mystical vision of existence in Classical 
Islam. The Quranic hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl At- 
Tustarī (d. 283/896), Berlin and New York 1980; 
W.C. Chittick et al], Les Illuminations de la Mecque, 
The Meccan Illuminations, Paris 1988, 501 n. 7 (with 
copious references to passages on taģjallī in al-Futühat 


al-Makkiyya of Ibn al-Arabi); Chittick, The Sufi path 
of knowledge, Albany 1989, index s.v. jilwa. 
= (E. GEOFFROY) 

TADJDID (a.) “renewal”, verbal noun of the form 
II verb djaddada “to renew”, a term of both clas- 
sical and modern Islamic politico-religio- 
social vocabulary. 

A well-known tradition preserved in Abū Dawiid’s 
hadith collection (Wensinck, Concordance, i, 364) reports 
how the Prophet predicted that at the beginning of 
each century, God will send someone who will renew 
the religion of that century: alā ra^si kulli mi”ati sanat? 
man yudjaddidu lahā dīnahā. 

The title of mudjaddid |g.v.) “renewer” has been 
bestowed, amongst others, on the Umayyad caliph 
‘Umar II (r. 717-20) and the famous theologian al- 
Ghazālī (d. 1111). The great writer al-Suyüti (d. 911/ 
1505) expected his contemporaries to recognise him 
as the renewer of the 10th/16th century [see further, 
MUDJADDID]. 

In modern times, the idea of a renewer for each 
century of the Muslim era has remained alive. It may 
be more a part of popular Islam than of the High 
Islam of the established official ‘ulama’. The first day 
of the first month of the Muslim year 1400 fell on 
21-2 November 1979. On the eve of the 15th cen- 
tury A.H., a number of candidates for the title of 
Renewer of the century were under discussion. 

One of these was Rüh Allah al-Khumayni, who 
had come to power in Iran earlier that year. But the 
Egyptian Muslim reformer and cult leader Shukri 
Mustafa (b. 1942, executed March 1978 for his in- 
volvement in an assassination which had taken "place 
in July 1977) was, earlier in the 1970s, seen by 
many as, possibly, the Renewer of Islam of the 15th 
century. 

Also, the word tagjdid is repeatedly used in the title 
of books about the renewal of the Arab Muslim world 
in its confrontation with the West. One of the most 
famous of such books is Tadjdid al-fikr al-‘arabi (1971) 
by the Egyptian neopositivist philosopher Zaki Nadjib 
Mahmüd (1905-93). This book argues that every cul- 
ture is a collection of techniques, values, beliefs, uten- 
sils, etc., and that modern Arab culture should not 
simply imitate the West but has carefully to select the 
elements which it wants to take over from the West 
in order to create a new, cohesive culture that is truly 
both modern and Arab at the same time. 

The tension between High and Low Islam, it has 
been repeatedly pointed out, especially eloquently and 
convincingly in the writings of Ernest Gellner (d. 1995), 
has been responsible for the frequent launching of 
internal purification and renewal movements. Perio- 
dically, High Islam would attempt to impose itself on 
the whole of society. In the long run, this could not 
be successful, so that the resulting pattern has been 
one that might be called cyclical reformation. 

In the confrontation with the West, this state of 
affairs has created a particular development. Should 
Muslim countries, it was now asked, emulate those 
with whom they wished to be equal in power (thereby 
spurning their own tradition), or should they, on the 
contrary, affirm the values of their own tradition, even 
at the price of material and military weakness? 

The dominant and persuasive answer did not recom- 
mend emulation of the West, nor idealisation of some 
folk virtue and wisdom. It commended a return to, 
or a more rigorous observance of, High Islam. Self- 
renewal did, in this case, not have to go outside the 
society. Society could find self-renewal in its own per- 
fectly genuine and real Higher Culture which had 
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been recognised, though not implemented, as a valid 
norm by the rest of Muslim society. 

It is this vision which is now conquering the Muslim 
world. The many books and articles about renewal 
of the Muslim world which are written and published 
in the Middle East often do not do much more than 
present a version of this view. In the West, since the 
seventies, such views, especially when violent, are usu- 
ally called “fundamentalist”. 

Bibliography: J.J.G. Jansen, The philosophical devel- 
opment of Zakt Nagib Mahmiid, in Bi Or, xxxiv (1977), 
298-300; idem, The significance of modem Muslim rad- 
icalism, in C. van Dijk and A.H. de Groot (eds.), 
State and Islam, Leiden 1995, 115-23 (on Shukrī 
Mustafa) E. Gellner, especially his Postmodernism, 
reason and religion, London and New York 1992. 

aa (J J.G. Jansen) 

TADJIK, the later form of a word Tazik or Tazik 
used in the Iranian and Turkish worlds. In Islamic 
usage, it eventually came to designate the Persians, 
as opposed to the Turks. 

l. Etymology and early linguistic develop- 
ment of the term. 

The traditional explanation of the term goes back 
at least to E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamelouks 
de l'Egypte, ii/2, Paris 1845, 154-5, and was set forth, 
e.g, in Barthold’s El art. This derives Tāzīk, etc./ 
Tadjik from the name of the Arab tribe of Tayy? 
[g.v], Syriac Tayyāyē, meaning “Arabs”, said to have 
been the first Arab tribe encountered by the Persians 
in pre-Islamic times (this would presumably be from 
contacts with the Lakhmids [g.v.] of al-Hira, who used 
the Tayy? as frontier guards in ‘Irak, with Iyās b. 
Kabisa al-Tā'ī in A.D. 602 actually taking over the 
wardenship of the marches from the Lakhmids), so 
that the Persians then applied it to the Arabs in gen- 
eral. The usage of the term may, however, be older 
than the 6th century. It spread eastwards with the 
Arab advance through Persia in the 7th century A.D., 
and when Arab troops reached Transoxania and first 
encountered members of the Western Turkish empire, 
the latter gradually took over the term, at first apply- 
ing it to all Muslims (between whose component 
ethnic groups they did not as yet distinguish) but sub- 
sequently to the Iranian peoples of Transoxania and 
then Persia proper, as the Muslim people with whom 
they were, by that time, most in contact. From the 
Turkish side, the Turks' nomadic, steppe background 
led them to use Tazik, etc., as applied essentially to 
sedentary agriculturists and town dwellers, somewhat 
disparagingly (for similar processes at work here with 
other terms from the same milieu and period, see 
SART and TAT). However, it also begins to be used 
by the Persians themselves. In the mid-11th century, 
the Ghaznawid historian Abu 'l-Fadl Bayhaki in his 
Tæ nkh-i Masūdī, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/ 
1945, 594 ult, has a Persian official at the court 
speaking of his people as “we tāzīkān”, i.e. it was by 
then a self-designation of the Persians in their rela- 
tions with the Turkish ruling and military classes. 

In a thoroughgoing study of more than halfa- 
century ago, H.H. Schaeder examined the origins and 
development of the terms Tat and Tadjik. He noted 
the MP form tāčīk (and the Armenian one tačīk), which 
would normally yield in NP *tāzīg. The transition is 
visible in languages of the Further East, where the 
term begins to be borrowed from MP: Old Turkish 
tāzik, twice appearing in the Orkhon [g.z.] inscriptions 
of the first half of the 8th century to denote non- 
Turkish peoples of Central Asia, such as Transoxania; 
Chinese ta-she; and Tibetan stag-gzig = ta-zig. Hence 


when New Persian evolved, Tāzīk appears from the 
first half of the 11th century, and especially from the 
Mongol period, e.g. in the contrasting pair of terms 
Turk u Tāzīk. The Old Turkish form tāzik must come 
not from NP but from MP tāčīk »aZik > tazik (tà ik 
in Mahmüd Kāshgharī, and forms with Z in the Cairo 
ms. of the Kutadghu bilig [g.o.]) At the side of tāzīk 
we have in NP the word /azi for the Arabs (hence 
Firdawsi speaks of tāziyānī, i.e. Arab, horses, see Ph. 
Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935, s.v.). 
Here, the process of development from the name of the 
Arab tribe Tayy?? seems clear, and Schaeder felt that 
tāzī and tāzīk could only spring from a common origin. 

The form Tadjik would thus be a later develop- 
ment, but seems to have become the standard one 
by the 15th century; the oldest citation for it which 
Schaeder could find was in verses of Djalal al-Din 
Rümi (13th century [9.v.]). He suggested that the tran- 
sition tāzīk > tāģjīk first took place in western Persia 
via an intermediary form /aZik. 

The topic has since been taken up by V.A. Livshits 
and Werner Sundermann. The implication now is that 
NP tāzī “Arab” goes back to a MP *iāzīk/g and 
Middle Parthian *tāžīk/g which was an Iranian calque 
on Tayyayé arising quite early in the Christian era 
(possibly on analogy with MP rāzīk/g as the ethnic 
adjective from the city of al-Rayy, rhyming closely 
with Tayyi', and especially with its truncated form 
Tayy). Thus coined in western Persia to denote “Arab”, 
the term would then have been carried by Persians 
and Parthians, traders and others, into various parts 
of Central Asia, but more probably by Parthians, the 
western neighbours of Sogdia, given the Sogdian 
spelling @zyk = tāžīk/g. When, on the other hand, 
Arabs or Muslims in Central Asia are referred to, in 
the sources from the 8th century onwards, as Tazik 
with z, it must have been Persians who introduced 
the name or confirmed it by then established Persian 
pronunciation with z. The majority of Persian invaders 
of Transoxania in early Islamic times were, however, 
no less Muslim than their Arab commanders, to whom 
they, for ethnic and not for religious distinction from 
themselves, referred as Tazik/g. Hence Barthold and 
Schaeder thought it possible that the name Tadjik, 
as today applied to and used by native speakers of 
the form of Persian language current in what is now 
the former Tadjikistàn SSR, finds its ultimate expla- 
nation in a restriction to the meaning “Persian”, by 
the still un-Islamised Turks of Inner Asia, of a term 
originally meaning “Arab”, which they had come to 
use in the sense of “Muslim”. 

There is, however, a complication in that popular 
speech in the western province of Fars was at the 
end of the 19th century using the term tāģjīk (not 
with z or 2) to designate the everyday Persian koine 
spoken there, in order to show its distinctiveness from 
the true Iranian dialects of Fars (see O. Mann, Die 
Téjik-Mundarten der Provinz Fars. Kurdisch-persische For- 
schungen, Abt. 1., Berlin 1909, p. XXVIII). This pecu- 
liar usage may go back as far as Sāsānid times. 
W. Henning (cited in M. Mu‘in’s ed. of the Burhán-i 
kāti, Tehran, i, 455) therefore concluded that tāģjīk 
in the sense of “Persian” has nothing to do with MP 
tāzīk/g and MParth /aZik/g, which exclusively mean 
“Arab”, and convincingly postulated an origin for 
tāģjīk in *Tāt-čīk, originally *7ād-čīk. Persians migrat- 
ing from Fārs to Transoxania would have brought 
with them their own name for themselves and their 
language, a name quite distinct from Tazik and Tāžīk, 
names by which the Persians and Parthians respec- 
tively called the Arabs. 
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In later centuries of the Islamic period, as with the 
term Sart [9.2.], Tadjik became for some Turkish peo- 
ples of Inner Eurasia especially associated with the 
Iranians in their role as traders. Thus amongst the 
Volga Tatars, Tadjik/Tazik came to be used as a 
common noun “merchant, trader"; according to one 
of the original sources for the Russian conquest of 
Kazan [g.v.] in 1552 (Prince Kurbskiy's account), the 
citadel of Kazàn was defended by the "ditch of the 
Tezik” (tezitskiy/ teshitskiy rov), with Tezik explained as 
meaning “merchant”. 

By the 19th century, Tadjik was sometimes used 
to denote the Eastern Iranian peoples of Khurāsān 
and Transoxania, as distinct from the Persians proper 
of central and western Persia; hence its particular 
usage during the 20th century in the designation of 
the Tadjikistan Autonomous SSR, set up in 1924 (in 
1929 a SSSR), the present independent Tadzhikistan 
Republic, and the language used there [see below, 
TĀDJĪKĪ l.; and TĀDJĪKISTĀNJ. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see Barthold, EI! art. s.v.; H.H. Schaeder, 
Türkische Namen der Iranier, in G. Jāschke (ed.), 
Festschrift F. Giese, Sonderband der Welt des Islams, 
Leipzig 1941, 1-34; V.A. Livshits, Sogdiiskie dokumenti 
s goù Mug II, Moscow 1962, cited in Sundermann 
(see below); W. Sundermann, An early attestation. of 
the name of the Tafiks, in Medioiranica. Procs. of the 
Internat. Colloquium... Katholieke Universitet Leuven . . . 
1990, Leuven 1993, 163-71. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
2. Historical development of the term from 

Timürid times onwards. 

In the usage of early Islamised Turks in Central 
Asia (Mahmüd Kashghari, Diwàn lughat al-turk, and in 
the Kutadghu bilig [q.v.}) the word TeZik (alongside Tat) 
appears as a designation for the “Persians”. In Persian 
documents up to the 19th century (in historiograph- 
ical works since Bayhaki) the word appears regularly 
with the meaning of “Persians”, almost always in a 
delimiting or contrastive combination with Turk. In this 
context, the comprehensive term Turk u Tàdjik may 
mean something like "the totality of the subjects", the 
focus here being on social rather then ethnic differ- 
entiations. This situation becomes particularly clear in 
Tīmūrid times (9th/15th century) According to the 
stereotypical imaginations typically formulated in this 
period, the following was generally accepted: The Turk 
are the warriors (ahl-i sayf), organised in tribes and 
being conscious of their tribal affiliations; the Tāģīk 
are free of all tribal connections and are sedentary 
(peasants or urban dwellers; in the expectations of 
others they are not warriors, but rather tradesmen 
and, most particularly, merchants and bureaucrats 
(ahl-i kalam). The use of Persian is no differentiating cri- 
terion: at least those Turks that belonged to the élite 
were just as well in command of it as were the Tadjik. 
They had, however, one linguistic advantage: they 
spoke, in addition to Persian, their own Turkish ver- 
nacular which the Tadjik learned only in exceptional 
circumstances. At least, this is the way the contrast 
appeared to the Turk politician and poet Mir ‘Alī 
Shir Nawā'ī [9.v.] in the courtly society of the late 
Timürid state; he belonged to the class of the amirs, 
i.e. the ahl-i sayf, although he himself was no active 
military man. The functional segregation of Turk and 
Tāģjīk was explicitly regulated in the government and 
court of the Tīmūrids: there were two princely coun- 
cils (dītoān), the “Turkish Diwan” (in Persian dīwān-i 
umara’, in Turkish Türk diwàni) for the tribal and mil- 
itary leaders, and the “Persian Diwan” of the bureau- 
crats (in Persian dīzvān-t tāģiīkān, in Turkish sart diwant; 


see Roemer, Staatsschreiben, 169 ff). Sart [9.v.] was a 
further designation of the Tadjik, taken from Turkish 
usage, originally having the explicit meaning of “trader”, 
“merchant” (for the semantic development of the term 
Sart see Baldauf, 79 ff.). 

Thus from the time of the Timürids onward (and 
in Persia proper and Central Asia certainly up to the 
19th century) the term Tāģjīk was used, first and fore- 
most, in the contrastive pair Turk vs. Tagik, without 
any specific regional correlation. The two terms had, 
if at all, only partially an ethnolinguistic semantic com- 
ponent. Turk implied also military prowess, tribal nobil- 
ity, and other such attributes, whereas Tàdjik (with its 
synonym Sart) denoted, alongside the use of Persian, 
also sedentariness, lack of tribal affiliation, and often 
an urban way of life and the occupation of merchant 
(Bregel, Turko-Mongol influences, 63). Members of Persian- 
speaking tribes were never called 7adjik. 

This state of affairs changed with Russia's colonial 
rule over Central Asia. During the repeated censuses 
of the Russian colonial administration, observations 
of ethnographers were used as statistical categories 
throughout the empire. Thus it became current among 
the Russian bureaucrats to use Tāģiīk for those inhab- 
itants of Transoxania, Farghāna, and the Pamirs who 
spoke lranian languages and dialects, while sedentary 
people living in towns and rural areas and speaking 
predominantly Turkish (often, however, being bilingual) 
were statistically assigned the term Sart. This was based 
to a large extent on a misunderstanding, given that 
until then the two terms had denoted the same type 
of inhabitants. Even the fact that the major part of 
the urban Sart/Tādjīk of the Zarafshan [g.».] valley 
(Samarkand, Bukhara) and of the Farghàna valley had 
become bilingual during the last three hundred years, 
had not been taken into account with this new ter- 
minology. During Russian rule, Sart and Tāģjīk were 
considered to be designations for two ethnolinguistic 
groups that were conceived of as quite distinct. 

In the early Soviet period, this differentiation 
was further developed. Literati like Sadr al-Din ‘Ayni 
(Bečka, Sadriddin Aynı, passim) and the “regionalist” and 
Turkestanist ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat (Bečka, Tajik litera- 
ture, following Bertel’s) [see TADJIKi. 2. Literature] super- 
imposed the notion of Tadjik on to the linguistic term 
Tāģīkī (todjikī), which denoted a modernised form of 
the Persian literary language as adapted to the col- 
loquial language of the inhabitants of Bukhara and 
Samarkand. ‘Ayni was also representative of a tendency 
favoured by the Soviets, to separate the Tādjīk as a 
Persian-(Tadjiki-)speaking nation from the Uzbeks, 
who were conceived as Turkophone. The term Uzbek, 
up to that time a tribal name, from now on also cov- 
ered the Russian colonial term Sart. With the found- 
ing of the Soviet Republic of Tadjikistan (Todjikiston) 
in 1929, Tadjik finally became the official name of 
a Soviet titular nation and, since 1991, that of the 
majority nation of an independent republic [see rāpjī- 
KISTAN]. In Uzbekistan, Tāģjīk indicates the minority 
of Persian-(Tadjiki-)speakers in Bukhara, Samarkand, 
the Kashka Darya region and in parts of Farghana, 
which are mostly bilingual (Uzbek, Tādjīk). Since the 
“national delimitation” of Central Asia in 1924, the 
Tadjik of the Uzbek part of the Zarafshàn valley have 
been exposed to an extensive process of Uzbekisation. 
Following the usage of Russian colonial times, speak- 
ers of non-Persian Iranian languages and dialects 
were also called 7adjik, a fact which led to further 
confusion (Bregel, Notes, 15). For the sake of differ- 
entiation, terms like “Mountain Tadjiks” (a synonym 
of Galča) were introduced; these were all foreign des- 
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ignations, which were, however, adopted by the peo- 
ples concerned under the influence of colonial, later 
Soviet, language regulation. 

In the People's Republic of China, Tagik today 
almost exclusively means speakers of Iranian Pamir 
languages in Xinjiang (Sinkiang [g.».] in particular, 
speakers of Sarikuli. In Afghanistan, to the present 
day, it is the Persian-speaking, traditionally sedentary, 
and in no way tribally-bound population that is called 
Tāģjīk. As a self-designation this term, which earlier on 
had been more or less pejorative, has become accept- 
able during the last twenty years, particularly as a 
conscious and comprehensive delimitation of Persian- 
speaking Afghans. The self-designation of Persian- 
speakers in Afghanistan had been for a long time most 
commonly Farsiwan, Fārsībān, or Farsi-gü( y). However, 
even today Tāģjīk does not comprise all Persian-speak- 
ing groups in Afghanistan; it has obviously preserved 
a socio-cultural semantic component. The Uzbeks in 
northern Afghanistan, mostly bilingual and thus also 
Persian-speaking, consider themselves, as can be ex- 
pected, clearly distinct from the Tādjīk, and so do 
the Persian-speaking Shī'ī Hazara [see HAZARAS, in 
Suppl.] and some other tribes. 

Until today, under the influence of the ethnogra- 
phers, a meaning of the term Tūģjīk has been pre- 
served in scholarly literature on regions outside the 
Republic of Tajikistan, one which corresponds closely 
to the concept of the Russian colonial administration. 
This may be helpful as a convention among scholars, 
but has little to do with the historical and the mod- 
ern meanings of the term and the self-understanding 
of the Tadjik. 
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TADJIKI. 

1. Language. 

Tādjīkī is the name of an Iranian (Irano-Aryan) 
language commonly applied to the official language 
of Tadjikistan (formerly a republic of the Soviet Union 
which declared its independence on 8 September 1991). 
Closely-related varieties of the spoken language called 
Tadjiki are used by different ethnic groups (not nec- 
essarily sometimes identifying themselves Tadjiks) in 
many places over Central Asia, northern Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and the Sinkiang-Uygur province of China. 
All these genetically South-Western Iranic dialects go 
back to the classical New Persian language of the 
9th-16th centuries, the common ancestor of modern 
Persian, Tādjīkī and modern Dari of Afghanistan. In 
"Tadjikistan, South-Western forms of Iranian supplanted 
indigenous Eastern Iranian languages (Bactrian, Sog- 
dian and others) over a long period of time, mainly 
after Islamisation of the area (8th-9th centuries) [see 
further, TRAN. 3. Languages, in Suppl.]. 

The total number of speakers can be estimated at 
about 7-8 millions (over 3 millions in Tadjikistan). In 
Central Asia, dialectically differentiated are so-called 
groups of “northern” (Bukhara, Samarkand, Khudjand, 
Farghana), “central” (Zarafshan, Hisar, Dushanbe), 
“southeastern” (Badakhshān, Darwāz) and “south- 
western” (Kulyab—Khatan) dialects. 

The first indications of Tādjīkī grammatical pecu- 
larities may be traced in literary texts originating in 
Central Asia and written in Arabo-Persian script from 
the 16th century onwards. After the introduction in 
1929 of a Latinised alphabet into Tadjikistan, the 
phonetical features of Tādjīkī became obvious. This 
Latinised alphabet was replaced in 1940 by the Cyrillic 
(Russian) one, with 6 additional letters. Appeals for 
the restoration of the Arabo-Persian script are now 
being mooted. 

The written variety of Tadjiki is characterised by 
a phonetic system of 6 vowels and 24 consonants 
(compared to the modern Persian 8 vowels—6 monoph- 
thongs and 2 diphthongs—and 23 consonants' system). 
In morphological structure, Tādjīkī is differentiated 
from Persian by the existence of a developed system 
of verb formation, including several specific forms for 
definite tenses (such as xonda istoda-ast "he is reading 
now", xonda istoda bud “he was reading at some def- 
inite time in the past”), subjunctive participles in -gī 
(xondagi-st “he is supposed to have read”), composite 
verbal aspectual formations of various types (xonda mond 
*he finished reading") and also other peculiar verbal 
constructions (auditive, i.e. “non-obvious” perfect and 
other forms). 

Written Central Asian Tādjīkī is clearly orientated 
more to the spoken dialect variety of the “northern” 
group. Some dialects of this group are strongly under 
Turkic influence, and intermediate Uzbek-Tadjik ver- 
naculars exist in the region of active Uzbek-Tadjik 
bilingualism where Uzbek is supplanting Tādjīkī in all 
spheres of life (not only in the bazaars but also amongst 
families at home). In the south, on the contrary, the 
process of Tadjiki’s supplanting local Eastern lranic 
(ie. Pamir) languages continues (especially as Tadjiki 
till recently remained the only written language of the 
Western Pamir area). 

Naturally, there is much Russian influence and a 
great amount of loanwords and Russian loanword-for- 
mations in the sphere of official and journalistic lan- 
guage; but attempts are now being made to substitute 
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for Russian loanwords Persian ones (sometimes, ones 
coming from other European languages). 

The dialectal spoken varieties of Tadjiki become 
closer to Persian ones as one goes towards the south- 
west (sc. towards Khurāsān). Among the Turkicised 
varieties of the north, some can be classified as Turkic 
by morphology, but lacking such Turkic features as 
vowel harmony (together with some Iranised Uzbek 
dialects). 

The authors of important works on Tādjīkī and its 
dialects include the Russian scholars M.S. Andreyev, 
A.A. Semenov, LL Zarubin, V.S. Rastorgueva and 
A.Z. Rosenfeld, and the Tādjīk scholars M. Shukurov, 
Sh. Rustamov and R. Ghafforov. 

Bibliography: V.S. Rastorgueva, A short sketch of 
Tajik grammar, Bloomington 1963; eadem, Opit srav- 
nitelnogo izucenya tadzikskikh govorov, Moscow 1964. 
IM. Oranskij, Die neuiranischen Sprachen der Sowjetunion, 
The Hague 1975; V.A. Efimov, V.C. Rastorgueva 
and E.N. Shrova, Persidskty, dari, tadžikskiy, Osnovi 
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ed. Sh. Rustamov and R. Ghafforov, Dushanbe 1985; 
G. Lazard, Le persan, Compendium Linguarum Ira- 
nicarum, ed. R. Schmitt, Wiesbaden 1989, 263-93 
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2. Literature. 

Tadjiki is an indivisible part of Persian literature 
[see IRAN. vii], but its thousand-year existence and its 
historical circumstances justify treating it as a sepa- 
rate entity. In the Central Asia where the Tadjiks 
live, there originated, in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
the first Persian poets, whence the oldest style of 
Persian literature is called sabk-i turkistānī, but until 
the 15th century at least, Persian literature was homo- 
geneous, and the classic works of Sa‘di, Nizami, Hafiz, 
and Rimi [9.vv.] have always been considered a part 
of the literature of the Tādjīks in Central Asia. 

From the 16th century onwards, a certain separa- 
tion in culture from Shī'ī Persia and Central Asia 
began. Some authors used local dialects at times, and 
the influence of the large Turki population was also 
felt. Literary production was more and more influ- 
enced by the so-called Indian style, sabk-i hindi [q.v]. 
From the region sprang authors like Hilālī, Wāsifī, 
Bannā'ī [g.v.] and ‘Abd al-Rahmān Mushfiki (932- 
94/1525-85 [9.v.]), author of several mathnawis and a 
diwan-1 mutātbāt, which won him place among the 
popular jesters. Mir Abid Sayyida Nasafi, was the 
representative of the so-called artisanal poetry, author 
of the often-imitated dastan, the Bahariyyat or Haywanat- 
nama. Central Asian literature in Persian was com- 
pletely taken over by the style of the Indo-Persian 
author Bidil [g.v.|, unknown at that period in Western 
Persia, and from the 18th century onwards, there was 
no poet or writer in Central Asia or in Afghanistan 
who did not imitate him. A prominent representative 
of derwish poetry was Süfi Allahyar Kattakurghàni 
(d. 1136/1723), who, in verse written in Persian and 
Turki, preached the renunciation of the earthly life. 
In the 19th century were notable the Bukharan poets 
‘Abd al-Kadir Kh*adja Sawdā (1239-90/1823-73) and 
Muhammad Shams al-Din Shahin (1274-1312/1857- 
94), the author of a diwan and of the mathnaw: Layla 
wa Maģjnūn, the Tuhfat-i dūstān and the prose work 
Badāt al-sanāt. A new spirit was brought into the 
poetry by Tāshkhūdja Asīrī of Khodjand (1261-1315/ 
1864-1916), and new ideas are discernible in Ahmad 
Danish Kalla (1242-1315/1827-97) [see Āzāpī, in 
Suppl., at 109], author of the prose work Nawadir al- 
waki“ containing new opinions on education, culture 


and technology. His Risāla contains a condemnation 
of the Bukhāran ruling dynasty. Danish was a pre- 
decessor of the so-called Djadid or Young Bukhāran 
movement, whose theoretician then became ‘Abd al- 
Ra'ūf Fitrat [q.v.]. An important follower of theirs was 
a pupil from the madrasas of Bukhara, Sadr al-Din 
*Ayni (1878-1954 [g.».]), who was, for his reformist 
educational methods (maktab-i usül-i djadid), condemned 
to 75 strokes of the cane in 1917 and narrowly escaped 
death. 

Tadjiki literature takes a new path after the 
Bukhāran revolution in 1920. ‘Ayni, Fitrat and others 
welcomed in their verse the fall of the amirate; its 
backwardness was described by ‘Ayni in his story 
Adina about the life of a poor Tadjik boy, the first 
truly realist piece of prose in the Tadjik language. 

In 1926 ‘Ayni’s Namiina-yi adabiyyat-i tāģjīk was pub- 
lished, a traditional-type tadkkira that brought together 
samples of and short notices about 500 Central Asian 
poets and several writers, such as the Persian Lāhūtī 
[g.v.], who participated prominently in the formation 
of post-revolutionary Tadjik poetry. In the poetry of 
the 1920s, the leading place belongs to the innova- 
tor Payraw Sulaymānī (1899-1933). 

A serious estrangement from the mainstream of 
Persian literature was caused by the substitution of a 
Latin script for the Arabic-Persian one in 1929 and 
later, 1940, a Cyrillic alphabet. In these years "Aynī 
and the Tadjik language scholars were fixing the 
norms of their language, which showed differences in 
phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary from 
the Persian of Iran and Afghanistan; these differences 
are above all evident in works of prose, especially in 
journalistic language. 

*Ayni's novels Dokhunda (1930) (a transcription from 
the Tadjik Cyrillic script is used from here onwards) 
and Ghulomon (1934) form, together with Odina, a tril- 
ogy about the destiny of the Tadjik nation. It was 
followed by the successful satirical novel Margi sudkhür 
(1939, new version 1953). Tàdjik poetry is marked 
by the arrival of poets brought up in post-revolution 
schools, who published poetry which, in a less tradi- 
tional form, praises the liberation of women, the growth 
of education, victory over the Basmačis [9.v.] and the 
so-called success of the Soviet development, including 
eulogies of Lenin and Stalin. As everywhere in the 
Soviet Union, so in Tadjikistan there were in the 
1930s repressions; some writers were imprisoned, ex- 
iled or even lost their lives, and *Aynī himself was 
persecuted. He then, in the 1940s and early 1950s, 
wrote his fundamental work, a book of recollections, 
Yoddoshtho, a chronicle of the Bukhāran society at the 
turn of the 19th century. ‘Ayni’s followers are younger 
writers like Djalol Ikromi (1909-93), with a short novel 
Tirmor (1939), an autobiographic novel Subhi ģjavonti 
mo (1954) and others works, and also several plays 
for the theatre on historical and contemporary sub- 
jects. The 1960s brought a certain détente. In poetry, 
the leading place belongs to Mirzo Tursunzoda (1911- 
77), who was for a long time President of the Tadjik 
Writers Union. He published several books of poetry 
denouncing colonialism, stressing the brotherhood 
between the eastern nations, and also some intimate 
lyrics. There are series of lyrical epic poems (dostons) 
about the changes in Tadjik life: Hasani arobakash 
(1954), Az Gang to Kreml, about the journey of Raja 
Pratap to Moscow, or Caroghi abad; (1958), in honour 
of Sadriddin Ayni. Mirsaid Mirshakar (1911-93) pub- 
lished collections of poems as well as poetry for chil- 
dren or dostons like Kishioki tillot (1944) a legend from 
the Pamir region, and others, as well as his memoires 
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Yordi yori mekrubon (1979). Mu'min Ķanoat (b. 1932) 
wrote Korvoni nur, and the dostons Surudi Stalingrad, 
Gahworai Ibni Sino, etc. To the distinguished poets of 
this time belong Ghaffor Mirzo, Abdudjabbor Ķahhorī, 
the poetess Gulrukhsor Safiyeva, Loik Sherali, Bozor 
Sobir and others. 

Although poetry was dominant, Tādjīk prose is now 
gaining more prominence. Ikromi published his novel 
on contemporary themes Zoghhot badmur (1977), and 
the crimes against humanity during the Stalinist era 
are treated in his short story Duvozdah kilometr (1967), 
published only in 1988. Ulughzoda published histori- 
cal works such as Firdusi (1978); Rahim Djalil (1909- 
89) wrote about the formation of socialism, and Foteh 
Niyozi (1914-91) treated mostly of war events. An 
author of some promise was Fazliddin Muhammadiyev 
(1928-91), with his novel Palatai kundjaki (“The corner 
room") showing a more liberal civil standpoint. Con- 
temporary life is the theme of authors like Yusufdjon 
Akobirov, Muhiddin Khodjayev, Amindjon Shukūhī 
or Djum‘a Odina, whose novel Guzaskti ayyom (1978) 
was prohibited because of its critical attitude to a 
Communist party functionary; and there are many 
other authors, like Ürun Kūhzod, Sorbon, Bahrom 
Firuz, Adash Istad, etc. The plays of Ghani Abdullo 
(1912-84) and those of authors like Ulughzoda, Ikromi, 
Shukühi, Muhammadiyev, including the poets Mirsha- 
kar and Fayzullo Ansorī, have been staged in Tadjikis- 
tàn theatres. 

In 1989 the Tadjikistan Parliament accepted a law 
about the priority of the “togikt (fors) language, 
which is expected to mean a return to the traditional 
script, but this has not so far been implemented. At 
the University of Dushanbe there has been created a 
department for the study of adabiyoti navini forsii todjik. 
Political liberation at the end of the 1980s resulted 
in an outpouring of patriotic poetry, verses praising 
the mother-tongue, the national traditions, including 
Islam, and condemning the Soviet régime, the losses 
of Bukhara and Samarkand, etc. After civil war broke 
out in 1991, a quarter of a million Tadjiks, mostly 
intelligentsia, left the country, and from Russia, Persia 
and other countries are now resounding proclama- 
tions and verses of protest: doston Mu‘min Kanoat’s 
Hamosai dod (1994), the verses of Bozor Sobir, the col- 
lection of sorrowful poems Zodruzt dard (Moscow 1994) 
by the poetess Gulrukhsor, and others. 
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TADJIKISTAN (Djumhurii Todjikiston, a modern 
republic in Central Asia bordering on China 
(frontier of 430 km), Afghānistān (1,030 km), Uzbe- 
kistān (950 km), and Kirgizstān (590 km). 93% of its 
territory (in total 143,000 km?) is covered by moun- 
tains, almost half of them higher than 3,000 m/9,840 
feet above sea level. Its capital is Dushanbe, renamed 
1929-61 Stalinābād. The state language is, according 
to the constitution of 1994, Tādjīkī (under Soviet rule 
officially promoted as a distinct Iranian language, nowa- 


days generally regarded as a variant of New Persian) 
[see TĀDJĪKĪ. 1.], and besides that, Russian for “inter- 
national relations”. The population amounts to ca. 5.5 
million consisting, according to the last census (1989), 
of 62.3% Tadjiks, 23.5% Uzbeks, 7.6% Russians, and 
others (these figures may partly have changed due to 
developments connected with the civil war of 1992). 

As already the topography of the country suggests, 
the titular nation of the Tādjīks is of a regionally 
rather diverse character. It ranges between, on the 
one hand, a population of mixed Turkic-Iranian extrac- 
tion (prior to the 1920s, in the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence usually referred to as Sarts [g.v.]), not seldom 
bilingual in Turkic and Persian, and originating in 
the densely-populated agricultural regions and urban 
centres of the lowland; and, on the other hand, popula- 
tion remnants of Eastern Iranian elements, which have 
survived in the refuge areas of remote high mountain 
valleys, and have in part preserved their archaic lan- 
guages (such as Yaghnābī, Yazghulami, Shughnī and 
Wakhi). Even though certain popular traditions and 
religious practices were more or less radically sup- 
pressed in Soviet times, the local population, espe- 
cially the rural one, to a certain extent kept up their 
customs and beliefs (predominantly Sunni of the Ha- 
naff law school, with an Isma*ili community in Gorno- 
Badakhshān). 

The creation of the state of Tadjikistan was brought 
forth under Soviet auspicies by the so-called national- 
territorial delimitation of Central Asia in 1924. The 
Tādjīk Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR), 
functioning as a part of the Uzbek SSR, was made 
up of Eastern Bukhārā—till then belonging to the 
Bukharan People's Republic (removed by the above- 
mentioned delimitation; until September 1920 the 
Emirate of Bukhara); a part of the Pamirs [9.0.] (since 
1895 under Russian dominion), and twelve districts 
(volost’) of the Turkestan ASSR (also removed by the 
delimitation of 1924; until 1917, a governor-general- 
ship of Russia). In October 1929 the province and 
city of Khudjand [g.».] (renamed Leninābād) was added 
to the territory of Tadjikistan, which at the same time 
received the status of a Union Republic (SSR). 

Tadjikistan was included in the general develop- 
ment schemes of the Soviet Union (collectivisation, 
industrialisation, etc.) and became subject to various 
campaigns—all of them, more or less extensively, for 
the first time launched from 1927-8—such as the elim- 
ination of illiteracy, the changeover to the Latin then 
to the Cyrillic alphabet [see TADJIKI. 1], the unveil- 
ing and liberation of women, the promotion of athe- 
ism, resettlement operations and political purges. 
During the first decade of these policies, there were 
waves of emigration (mainly to Afghanistan) and anti- 
Soviet, traditionalist, armed resistance by the Basmačis 
[g.2.]; one of the most prominent Basmati leaders was 
Ibrahim Bég (arrested 1931, executed 1932). 

In the decades following World War II, Tadjikistan, 
although continuing to be considered as the poorest 
republic of the Soviet Union, in a technical sense rep- 
resented a relatively developed country, with a certain 
amount of industrial and agricultural production, a 
basic infrastructure, and broad networks of public 
health and education. At the breakdown of the Soviet 
Union (August 1991), Tadjikistan declared itself inde- 
pendent but soon fell into a precarious situation. 
Regional animosities and political quarrels led to a 
civil war (1992). These conflicts and their manifold 
consequences are not yet (1996) finally resolved. The 
economy, apart from its having been a integral and 
therefore heavily dependent part of the centralised 
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economy of the USSR, has almost come to a halt, 
thereby fostering further social disruption. 
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Dushanbe 1974. For a post-Soviet assessment of the 

recent situation, see Respublika Tadzhikistan. Otčet po 

čelovečeskomu razvitiyu 1995, Bishkek 1995. Well- 
informed, comprehensive Western studies are not 
available. For certain aspects, see T. Rakowska- 

Harmstone, Russia and nationalism in Central Asia. The 

case of Tadzhikistan, Baltimore and London 1970; 

M. Atkin, The subtlest battle. Islam in Soviet Tajikistan, 

Philadelphia 1989; Le Tadjikistan, existe-t-il? Destins 

politiques d'une. “nation imparfaite” (Cahiers d’Etudes sur 

la Méditerranée Orientale et le Monde Turco-Iranien, no. 

18, 1994). (R. EISENER) 

TADJIR (4.), merchant, trader, further defined 
by Arabic authors as a person engaged in the 
buying and selling. of commodities. The ety- 
mology of the term and the attitude towards merchants 
and trading in early Islamic society, with the evidence 
from the Kurán and from Hadith and then from 
subsequent writers, is considered below in TIDJĀRA. 2. 
Hence here will be given only some few comments 
on the role of the merchant; for an extended treat- 
ment, see TIDJARA. 

The trader was certainly a well-known figure in 
the urban societies of pre-Islamic Arabia and Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, even if some aspects of 
the significance of trading within the global society 
of Arabia and its Near Eastern environment are mat- 
ters for controversy (see Patricia Crone, Meccan trade 
and the rise of Islam, Princeton 1987). Muhammad him- 
self acted as a trader in the earlier part of his life, 
and Companions such as Abū Bakr, *Uthman b. ‘Affan, 
‘Abd al-Rahmān b. ‘Awf, Talha b. "Ubayd Allah and 
‘Amr b. al-‘As [g.vv.] likewise followed this avocation. 

Yet, as Islamic society developed, traders often had 
something of an ambivalent status within it. There 
was a hierarchy within them, with perfume sellers and 
clothiers somewhere near the top, and the customary 
prescriptions of kafa’a, social compatibility for mar- 
riage, meant that e.g. a weaver was not regarded as 
the equal of a jeweller (djawhart) or money-changer 
(sayrafi). Senior government officials were considered 
to be higher in status than traders. Abū Hayyān al- 
Tawhīdī [g.v.] was probably voicing public opinion of 
his time when he said that these last lacked refine- 
ment (adab) and moral virtue (muruwwa), so that they 
ranked below the élite or kkāssa of the ruler and his 
courtiers (al-Imtā* wa ‘l-mu’anasa, Cairo 1944, iii, 60-1). 
A proverbial saying echoed such beliefs, that traders 
were like wolves beneath their outward clothing (ahl 
al-sūk dhràb taht al-thiyab). 

The cognomen of al-Tāģjir was known for merchants 
who traded outside their own towns or lands on a 
large scale (cf. al-Sam'ānī, Ansāb, facs. ed. fol. 102a-b = 
ed. Haydarābād, iii, 2-4), such as the trader with the 
Far East cited by Ibn al-Faķīh, 11, Sulayman al-Tadjir. 

Bibliography: This is substantially given in 

TIARA, but see also S.D. Goitein, The rise of the 

Near Eastern bourgeoisie in early Islamic times, in Jnal. 

of World Hist., iti (1957), 596-604; M.A J. Beg, Social 

mobility in Islamic civilization, Kuala Lumpur 1981, 

28-30. _ (M.AJ. Bec) 

TADJMIR (a.), the verbal noun of form II of 
di-m-r meaning basically “to come together". 

In early Islamic military and administra- 


tive usage, djammara had the meaning of “to keep 
the troops quartered on distant frontiers, far away 
from their families" (see L‘A', v, 217). The caliph 
‘Umar is said to have disapproved of this, as lead- 
ing to discontent and rebelliousness amongst the Arab 
warriors. But once the initial phase of the Arab con- 
quests was over, the mukātila found themselves fight- 
ing in distant, climatically and topographically difficult 
environments like Central Asia and Afghānistān, so that 
complaints grew. It was discontent at al-Hadjdjàdj's 
[g.».] policy in the late 690s of stationing troops on 
the far eastern frontiers in permanent garrisons (tadjmir 
al-bu'ūth) which sparked off the revolt of the “Peacock 
Army” under ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Ash‘ath in 82/701 
and almost toppled the Umayyad caliphate (see 1BN 
AL-ASH‘ATH and C.E. Bosworth, *Ubaidallah b. Abt Bakra 
and the “Army of Destruction” in Zābulistān (79/698), in 
Ist, 1 [1973], 268-83). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
5 (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TADJNIS (a.), a technical term for a rhetorical 
figure (alternative names, all from the same root, are 
djinas [very common], mudjanasa, muģjānas, and tadjānus), 
variously translated as paronomasia, pun, homony- 
my, and alliteration. The last two terms, how- 
ever, do not cover all the types that have traditionally 
been subsumed under this heading, while “pun” has 
also been used to render tawrya [g.v.], the difference 
being that fawnya is a one-term pun (double entendre). 
A general definition of /adjnis would be: a pair of 
utterances (mostly, but not necessarily single words), 
within a line or colon, which are semantically differ- 
ent but phonetically, either completely or partially, 
identical. The alternative “completeness or lack of 
such” is the basis for distinguishing the various sub- 
types that the rhetoricians have discovered. Since words 
that are only partially identical are very likely to be 
semantically different anyway, it becomes clear that 
two notions have merged in the éagnis concept: a 
narrow one which covers only the case of complete 
phonetic identity (this is the /adjnis tàmm, which some 
say, or imply, is the original and “correct” meaning 
of the term), and a broader one in which the two 
terms of the fadnis show any kind of lesser degrees 
of assonance, down to root-repetition (ishtikak, figura 
etymologica). Some authors deny that ishizkāk is a sub- 
type of ladjnis. 

I. Literary history 

Tadjnis is without doubt one of the most popular 
and sought-after rhetorical figures, especially in later 
Arabic poetry and ornate prose, whence it became 
also a favourite in other Islamic literatures. Word plays 
are, of course, universal in all languages and liter- 
atures. In world-views that consider names not to be 
arbitrary, puns are used to discover and express hid- 
den relationships between similarly named things, while 
those who do not believe in “natural” names, may 
still use puns the same way, though tongue in cheek, 
or else employ them to create witty and unexpected 
connections. However, Arabic, as a Semitic language, 
has particularly ample possibilities here due to its root- 
and-pattern structure. Different derivations from the 
same root play an important role even in everyday 
syntax, as shown by such constructions as the cog- 
nate accusative (e.g. kāla kawl™), the participial expres- 
sion of an indefinite subject (e.g. kāla kā'il"), and the 
strengthening of a noun with an etymologically related 
but per se meaningless adjective (e.g. lay/^ la^il"/alyal"; 
laylat™ layla’u) (see Reckendorf and Grünert, in Bibl). 
This kind of repetition (figura etymologica in Classical 
terms, and ishtikāk in the later rhetorical taxonomy, 
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but see below) thus comes naturally to artisans of the 
language and is made the starting-point for other more 
artistic uses of root-derivations. Examples collected by 
the rhetoricians from early, pre-*modern" poetry show 
that this particular type is moderately well attested. 
Particularly rich are the Umayyad radjaz poets: Ru’ba 
[g.v.] has more than 1,200 cases in his Diwan (ed. 
Ahlwardt, p. xciii; and see the specimens, pp. xciv- 
xcvii. One specific use of this figure is to extract 
"meaning" from a personal or geographic name, a 
method that remains popular also in later poetry (cf. 
Djarir [g.v.], Diwan, ed. al-Sawi, 326, 1. 6: fa-mā zāla 
ma'kül" "Ikalun ‘ani 'Lulā—wa-mā zala mahbis™ ‘ani 
"-madjdi Habisu, a closure line in a figjā” against al- 
Farazdak that resounds with its two malicious name 
games). Apart from root repetition, there are also 
other, less extended, phonetic repetitions that were 
clearly intended by the poets, but which find their 
way into the later fagjnis category only in part (see 
Renate Jacobi, Studien zur Poetik der altarabischen Qaside, 
Wiesbaden 1971, 183-93; Th. Bauer, Altarabische 
Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden 1992, i, 163-71). Word repeti- 
tion is not uncommon in early poetry (#bid.), but rarely 
has the second word a different meaning; thus the 
repetition does not constitute a /adjnis in the later tax- 
onomies. The rhetoricians who can be trusted to have 
looked very hard cannot muster more than four or 
five examples of tadjnīs tamm in ancient poetry (e.g. 
al-Afwah al-Awdi [g.v.] apud Ibn Rashik, al--Umda, i, 
322: wa-akta'u "-hawdjala musta? nis"—bi-hawdjal" ‘ayra- 
nat” ‘aytamits “I cut through the pathless desert [hazwdjai] 
taking comfort—in an onager-like magnificent fleet 
camel mare [hawdjal]”). 

With the rise of the “modern” poetry of the ‘Abbasid 
era, ladjnis became a bone of contention, as it was 
one of the phenomena in the centre of the bad?‘ con- 
troversy. As Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908 [g.».]) cor- 
rectly explains (Badī*, 1), poets like Abū Tammām 
(d. 231/845 or 232/846 [9.v.]), who was the focus of 
the debate, “exaggerated” the use of this and other 
figures of speech and thus shifted the character of 
these figures from being a means of poetic style to 
becoming an essential part of the poetic endeavour. 
For a study of éadjnts in this period in general, see 
J.E. Bencheikh, Poétique arabe. Précedée de Essai sur un 
discours critique, Paris 1989, 186-202 (who deals only 
with the ihtkak variety), and for individual poets, see 
E. Wagner, Abū Nuwas. Eine Studie zur arabischen Literatur 
der frühen "Abbāsidenzeit, Wiesbaden 1965, 432-36; Magda 
M. al-Nowaihi, The poetry of Ibn Khafāja. A literary analy- 
sis, Leiden 1993, 71-96; and, on al-Ma‘arri, S. Sperl, 
Mannerism in Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1989, 142-51 
(who includes phonetic repetition). Although the figura 
etymologica can probably claim the lion’s share, the 
ladjnis tamm and, in particular, its murakkab variety gain 
much in popularity and soon have their own spe- 
cialists, such as Abu ’I-Fath al-Bustī (d. 400/1010 or 
later [g.v.]). His friend, the arch-adib al-Tha'ālibī 
(d. 429/1038 [g.».], declared the /adjms murakkab to 
be the crowning achievement in this field and he 
compiled a sizable anthology of thematically arranged 
verse displaying this particular variety of punning (Aris, 
see BibL) in which al-Bustī figures prominently (e.g. 
Anis, 452: kad tafā'altu bi "L-araki fa-lamma—an ra'aytu 
'arāka kultu arāki—kh@ ifan min salāhihī li-siwakin —an 
yakiina "lladhi arāhu stwaki "I took the arak-tree [arāki] 
for a good omen and when—l saw the arak-tree, I 
said: I shall see you [arā-ki],—(though) fearing that, 
due to its being good for (the making of) tooth-sticks 
[stvākī(n)],—the one I shall see will be someone other 
than you [sttvā-k:].”). Actually, the Anis contains also 


a number of instances of taģjnīs tāmm. One particu- 
lar use made of both varieties is homonymous rhyme. 
Examples of this artifice, which retained a certain 
popularity through the centuries, are already attested 
for the 3rd/9th century (an inshād of Tha‘lab [q.».] 
quoted by Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, K: al-Sind‘atayn, 438- 
40, with eleven instances of the rhyme-word ktālī). 
What is remarkable here is the fact that the taģinīs 
stretches over more than one line. 

In another work (K. al-Mutashābih, see Bibl), al- 
Thatālibī devotes a large part to the tagjnis musahhaf, 
for which he adduces numerous examples, this time 
not only from poetry but also from prose, mostly cola 
from ornate epistles of well-known people of eloquence. 
A poetic example is the following verse by Ibn al- 
Rūmī: lā asriku "l-shi'ra wa-ghayrī kalah—yakfiniya ?ntikha- 
luhü ^ntihàlah “I do not steal poetry, when another 
has said it; —sifüng it prevents me from lifting it” 
(Mutashàbih, 22), i.e. it is not good enough for me. 
The popularity, among the scribes, of this ingenious 
artifice is easy to understand. Al-Tha‘alibi does, how- 
ever, express his dislike for texts that consist exclu- 
sively of pairs of /adjmis musahhaf, such as gharraka 
"zzuka fa-sára kusāru dhalika dhullaka . . . (Mutashābih, 24, 
and see below, II. Terminology, B, 1-2) where in 
every pair the words exhibit the same rasm. None- 
theless, even this odd self-imposed hardship found its 
adherents and reached its apogee in al-Risdla al- 
taw’amiyya, the “Twin Epistle," of Safi al-Din al-Hillr 
(d. ca. 749/1348 [g.v.]). 

In post-classical poetry, the tadinīs, together with its 
cousin, the fawriya [9.v.], becomes ever more central. 
Al-Safadi (d. 764/1362 [g.v.]) wrote independent stud- 
ies on both figures of speech and, in the Djinān al- 
djinds, included as its third part an anthology of his 
own djinàs poetry. Studies are, however, still few. For 
Ayyübid poetry, see the few remarks in J. Rikabi, La 
poésie profane sous les Ayyübides et ses principaux repré- 
sentants, Paris 1949, 264-8; on Mamlük poetry, see 
Muhammad Zaghlül Salam, al-Adab fi "l-'agr al-mamlūkī, 
2 vols, Cairo n.d. [1971], index of technical terms, 
s.vv. ladinis and djinàs. Salam makes the point that 
the Syrians were more interested in /adinis, while the 
Egyptian poets concentrated their efforts on the /awriya 
(op. cit., ii, 126). 

It is interesting to note that the taģinīs, which is 
often taken as a symbol of the late artificial, ossified 
state of pre-Modern Arabic poetry, also made it into 
many genres of folk poetry, particularly the mawāliyā 
[g.v.], where it often is a feature of the rhyme scheme. 
This is to some extent already attested in pre-Modern 
sources (cf. a mawaliya by al-Shihab al-Hidjāzī with a 
tadjnis murakkab rhyme *kallām”, apud al-Suyüti [d. 911/ 
1505], Diana, 141). In modern Egyptian mawwāls, the 
rhyme paronomasia is generally achieved by wilfully 
distorting the words; this feature is called zahr “flow- 
ers" (see MAWALTYA, and P. Cachia, Popular narratwe 
ballads of modem Egypt, Oxford 1989, see index s.vv. 
“paronomasia” and "zahr"). 

IL. Terminology 

Whether the early poets had terminological ways 
of talking about paronomasia is unclear. The earliest 
attestations from late Umayyad times onward show 
various terms, some of which do not find acceptance 
in the later terminology. Thus al-‘Adjdjadj [g.v], in 
an argument with his son Ru’ba [g.».], emphatically 


| tells him that he, al-‘Adjdjadj, taught him ‘atf al-radjaz, 


and as an example he adduces a line with triple 
paronomasia (apud Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 331, and cf. 
G. Kanazi, Studies in the Kitab as-Sina‘atayn, 64). Yt is 
not certain, but very likely, that the enigmatic ‘atf (in 
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the sense of “folding back” or “adding on”?) meant 
“paronomasia.” Similarly, "Umāra b. ‘Akil, great-grand- 
son of the Umayyad poet Djarir [9.v.], compared Abi 
Tammam’s paronomasias to those of his famous fore- 
bear and called them raddāt “echos” (?). The first term 
seems to be taken up again in the term /a'attuf of 
Abū Hilal al-/Askari (d. 395/1005 [g.v.]) (Sina'atayn, 
438-40; see below), whereas raddāt may have meta- 
morphosed into the later term tardīd, which however 
refers to a repetition of the same word with the same 
meaning in different syntactic contexts to create a 
contrast and is thus not a paronomasia. 

The first theorists are less than homogeneous in 
their technical language. Tha‘lab (d. 291/904) uses 
the term mulábak, and although he defines it as the 
repetition of the same word with a different mean- 
ing, he includes a fair amount of figura etymologica cases 
(Kawā'id, 64-7). Interestingly, his one-time disciple 
Ķudāma (d. 337/948 [g.v.]) takes up this term but 
combines it with mudjanas and assigns the meaning of 
“pun” to the former and the meaning of “figura ety- 
mologica” to the latter. Thus, although he considers 
both as one phenomenon, he seems to feel uneasy in 
lumping the two subcategories together. At about the 
same time, Ibn al-Mu'tazz uses the term tadznīs; 
whether he introduced the term (some say he “in- 
vented” it) is unclear. Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, who as a 
compiler is, of course, very much dependent on his 
predecessors, nonetheless veers off by using /adjnis for 
the figura etymologica and excluding the word-repetition, 
which he says is called /a'attuf (see above, on atf). But 
the later theorists grosso modo understand taģinīs, or the 
equally frequent djinds, as covering both phenomena. 
There are numerous subcategories with a plethora 
of synonymous technical terms. The most important 
subcategories are the following, taking al-Khatib al- 
Kazwini (d. 734/1338 [g.v.]) as the basis: 

A. Tamm, complete agreement in nature, number, 
and arrangement of consonants and vowels between 
two words of different meaning. 

1. Mufrad, either term is one word. 

(a) mumathil, both words belong to the same word 
class, as in zd"mu "Lsultam "L-djrin ka-zā'iri "L-laythi 
‘-z@in “who visits an unjust ruler is like someone 
visiting a roaring lion" (za “visiting” from root 
z-w-r, “roaring” from root z-’-r). 

(b) mustawfa, the two words belong to different word 
classes, as in mā māta min karami ’l-zamani fa-innahü 
yahya ladā Yahya bm ‘Abdi llāhi (Abū Tammām) “what- 
ever dies of the nobility of Time, that lives on with 
Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah” (yahyā verb and Yahya proper 
name). 

2. Murakkab, one term is a composite. 

(a) malfūf, the composite term consists of two inde- 
pendent words. 

(b) marfüw, the composite term consists of one word 
and a fragment of another. An additional considera- 
tion is the question whether the two terms are spelled 
the same way (mutashabih) or differently (mafrūk). 

Example of malfūf mutashābih: 

Idhā malik” lam yakun dhà hibah—fa-dathu fa-dawlatuhū 
dhāhibah (al-Busti) 

“When a king is not generous (lit one of gift), 
leave him, for his rule is transient". 

Example of malfūf mafrūk: 

kullukum kad akhadha ’l-¢jama wa-la Gama lana—ma 
lladhi dara mudīra *l-djāmi law ģjāmalanā (al-Bustī) 

*Each of you has received the goblet, but there is 
none for us—what harm would have been done to 
the one who makes the goblet go around, if he had 
been friendly to us?” 


Example of marfüw mafrük: 

wa-là talhu ‘an tadhkāri dhanbika wa-bkihī-—bi-dam'in 
Quhaki "L-muzna hala masabihi—wa-maththil li-‘aynayka 
'himāma wa-wak'ahū—wa-raw'ata malkahu wa-mat‘ama 
sābihī (al-Harīrī) 

“Don’t fail to be mindful of your sins and mourn 
them with tears that are like the rainclouds at the 
time of a downpour—and put before your eyes the 
fall of death, the terror of its encounter and its bit- 
terroot taste”. 

3. Mulaffak, both terms are composites, as in lā 
hatfi sa'à kadami—arü kadami arüka dami (al-Busti) 
“Toward my ruin ran my foot: I see my foot hav- 
ing spilled my blood". 

B. “Imperfect” paronomasia (there is no generally 
accepted cover term for this), which means lack of 
agreement (1) in the pronunciation of the consonants, 
(2) in their number, (3) in their arrangement, and (4) 
in individual consonants of the two terms. 

1. Muharraf, difference in vocalisation, as in al-daynu 
shaynu "l-din “debt is a blemish on religion". 

2. Musahhaf (or ģjinās al-khatt), difference in dia- 
critics, as in idhā zahara 'l-zinā wa-’l-ribā fī karat” 
adhina "llahu fi halākihā “when fornication and usury 
appear in a town, God will permit its ruin”. 

Often both types are mixed, systematically, e.g. in 
the following pairing of terms: gharraka ‘izzuka fa-sāra 
kusāru dhàlika dhullaka fa-khsha fühisha filika fa-‘allaka 
tuhdā bi-hādhā wa ’l-salam (from an alleged letter of 
‘Ali to Mu'àwiya). "Your might has deluded you, so 
the outcome of that became your humiliation. Fear 
therefore your abominable deeds, perhaps you will be 
guided by that. Peace”. 

3. Nakis, one term incomplete by one or two let- 
ters, which may be at the beginning or end or in 
the middle of the term. 

Example for incompleteness at the end of the word: 
amuddūna min ayd" ‘awas” 'awasim"—lasülu bi-asyaf " 
kawüd" kawadibi (Abū Tammām) “they stretch out 
hands that attack and defend, which wield cutting 
sharp swords”. 

If several letters are “appended” to one term, the 
ladjnis is called mudhayyal, as in inna *l-bukā'a huwa 
*Lshifā'u mina "l-djawà bayna "I-djawamh (al-Khansa’) “cry- 
ing is the medicine against love passion between the 
ribs”. 

4. Djinās al-kalb, difference in the arrangement of 
the letters, as in husamuka fihi li "-ahbabi fath"—wa- 
rumhuka fihi li "ladai hatfu (al-Abnaf) “Your sword 
carries victory for your friends, your lance carries 
death for your enemies". 

If the distribution of the two terms is the beginning 
and the end of a verse, it is called mudjannah, as in 
lāha anwaru 'l-nadā min—kaffü fi kulli hali “the rays 
of generosity shone from his hand in every situation". 

5. One divergent consonant. 

(a) mudàri*, homorganic, i.e. similar articulation area, 
as in baynī wa-bayna kinni layl” damis" wa-tank'" tàmis(^) 
(Makāmāt al-Harīrī) "Between me and my inn is a 
dark night and an effaced road". 

(b) lēk:k, non-homorganic, as in wayl li-kulli huma- 
zat" lumazah “woe unto every calumniator and libeller” 

6. Terms are derivations of the same root (or seem- 
ingly the same root) (figura etymologica) [tadjnis al-ishtikāk], 
as in fa-akim wadjhaka li ‘l-dini "I-kayyim “so turn your 
face toward the straight religion". 

Bibliography: A. Monographs on taģjnīs/ 
diinàs: Tha‘alibi, al-Mutashábih, ed. Ibrahim al- 
Sāmarrā'ī, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, Djāmi'at 
Baghdad, x (1967), 5-33; idem, al-Anis fi ghurar al- 
tadjnis, ed. Hilal Nādjī, in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al- 
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‘Tbni_ al-‘lraki, xxxiii (1402/1982), 369-480; Safadī, 
Djinān al-djinds, Constantinople 1299/[1881-2], and 
ed. Samir Husayn Halabi, Beirut 1407/1987; Suyüti, 
Djanā al-ģjinās, ed. Muh. ‘Ali Rizk al-Khafadji, n.p. 
n.d. [1986] [with important introd.]; Djarmānūs 
Farhāt (d. 1145/1732), Bulügh al-arab fi ‘tlm al-adab. 
‘Tim al-djinds, ed. In ām Fawwāl, Beirut 1990. 

B. All works on rhetoric and literary criticism 
have a chapter on /adjnis, the earlier and the more 
extensive ones are listed here: Tha‘lab, Kawa‘d al- 
shit, ed. Ramadan ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1966, 
64-7; Ibn al-Mu'tazz, K. al-Badi‘, ed. I. Kratchkov- 
sky, London 1935, 25-35; Ķudāma, K: Nakd al-shi'r, 
ed. S.A. Bonebakker, Leiden 1956, 93-5; idem, 
Djawāhir al-alfáz, ed. Muh. Muhyi "I-Din ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, Beirut 1399/1979, 3, 4-5; Ishak b. Ibráhim 
Ibn Wahb al-Kàtib (Ist half 4th/10th cent), al- 
Burhan fi wudjüh al-bayan, edd. Ahmad Matlüb and 
Khadidja al-Hadithi, Baghdad 1387/1967, 181 (al- 
mutabaka wa 'I-mushākala); Amidi (d. 371/981), al- 
Muwazana bayn shir Abt Tammām wa "l-Buhturi, ed. 
al-Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1380-4/1961-5, i, 14 
[badī* > isti'āra, tibak, tadjnis], 265-71 [bad taģjnīs in 
Abū Tammàm]; Rummānī (d. 386/997), al-Nukat 
fi Gaz al-Kur'ün, edd. Muh. Khalaf Allah and 
Muh. Zaghlūl Salām, in ZAalath rasā”il fi i'djāz al- 
Kurān, Cairo n.d., 91-2 (taģjānus); Hātimī (d. 388/ 
998), Hilyat al-muhādara, ed. Dja'far al-Kattani, 2 
vols., [Baghdad] 1979, i, 146 [fragmentary]; Kh"a- 
razmi, Mafātīh al-'ulum, ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 
repr. 1968, 72-3 (in the section on muwādaāt kut- 
tab al-rasā”il: ishtiķāk = in poetry: mudjānasa), 94 (in 
the section on nakd al-shi^r: mudjanasa); al-Kadi al- 
Djurdjani, al-Wasata bayn al-Mutanabbi wa-khusümih, 
edd. Muh. Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim and "Alī Muh. al- 
Bidjawi, 3 Cairo n.d., 41-4 (tadjnis mutlak, t. must- 
awfa, t. nakis), 46 (tashif); Ibn Waki* (d. 393/1003), 
K. al-Munsif li '-sārik wa 'l-masrūk minhu fī izhār 
sankàt Abi "l-Tayyib. al-Mutanabbi, ed. Muh. Yūsuf 
Nadjm, part 1, Kuwait: 1404/1984, 50-2 (mudjanasa); 
Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, K: al-Siná'atayn al-kitāba wa 
*shir, edd. "Alī Muh. al-Bidjāwī and Muh. Abu 
1-Fadl Ibrahim, *Cairo n.d. [1971], 330-45 (tadjnis), 
438-440 (ta'attuf), cf. also G. Kanazi, Studies in the 
Kitab as-Sinā'atayn of Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, Leiden 
1989, index; Bakillani, J'djàz al-Kur’an, ed. al- 
Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1963, 83-7, cf. also von 
Grunebaum (tr.), A tenth-century document, 20-5; Ibn 
Rashik, al-Umda fi makāsin al-shitr wa-ādābih wa- 
nakdih, ed. Muh. Muhyi '1-Dīn ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
3Cairo 1383/1963-4, i, 321-32; Yazdādī (d. after 
403/1012-13), Kamal al-balagha wa-huwa rasa@’il Shams 
al-Mdālī Kābūs b. Wushmgir, Cairo 1341/[1922-3], 
20-1 (mudjanis, sic voc.), 24 (explanation of term 
mudjānis); Ibn Sinan al-Khafadji (d. 466/1074), Sirr 
al-fasāha, ed. ‘Abd al-Mutafāl al-Sa‘idi, Cairo 1389/ 
1969, 185-91 (mudjanas); "Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani, 
K. Asrār al-balagha, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1954, 
5-19, cf. also Ritter (tr.), Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, 
Wiesbaden 1959, 5-36; Sakkākī, Miftāk al-‘uliim, ed. 
Nu‘aym Zarzir, Beirut 1403/1983, 429-30; Diya’ 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir, al-Djāmi* al-kabir fi sinā'at al- 
manzūm min al-kalam wa "L-manthür, edd. Mustafa 
Djawad and Djamil Sa‘id, Baghdad 1375/1956, 
256-63; idem, al-Mathal al-sa’ir fi adab al-katib wa 
"Eshá'ir, edd. Ahmad al-Hūfī and Badawi Tabāna, 
*Riyad 1403/1983, iti, 229-32 (isktikāk); Ibn al- 
Zamlakānī (d. 651/1253), al-Tibyan fi tm al-bayān 
al-mutli* ‘ala i'djāz al-Kur'an, edd. Ahmad Matlüb and 
Khadidja al-Hadithi, Baghdad 1383/1964, 166-9 
(tadjnis), 169-70 (isktikāk); Ibn Abi '1-Isba* (d. 654/ 


1256), Bad?‘ al-Kur'àn, ed. Hifni Muh. Sharaf, *Cairo 
n.d., 27-30; idem, Tahrir al-lahbir fī sind‘at al-shit 
wa "Lnathr wa-bayān idjaz al-Kur’an, ed. Sharaf, 
Cairo 1963, 102-10; al-Muzaffar b. al-Fadl al-‘Alawi 
al-Husayni (d. 656/1258), Nadrat al-ighrid fī nusrat 
al-karid, ed. Nuha ‘Arif al-Hasan, Damascus 1396/ 

1976, 49-97; Zandjānī (fl. 660/1262), K. Midār al- 

nuzzār fi ‘uliim al-ash'ár, ed. Muh. "Alī Rizk al- 

Khafadji, Cairo 1991, ii, 73-82; Sidjilmast (d. after 

704/1304-5), al-Manza‘ al-badi* fī tadjnis asalib al- 

bad‘, ed. ‘Allal al-Ghāzī, Rabat 1401/1980, 481- 

98; Nuwayri, Mikāyat al-arab fī funiin al-adab, vii, 

Cairo n.d., 90-8; al-Khatib al-Kazwini (d. 739/ 

1338), al-Idah fi 'ulüm al-balagha, ed. Muh. ‘Abd 

al-Mun'im Khafādjī, “Beirut 1391/1971, 535-43 

(ģitnās); idem, al-Talkhis fi *ulūm al-balāgha [i.e. Talkhis 

al-Mifiah], ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barküki, n.p. n.d. 

[Beirut 1982], 388-92 (ģjinās)—Hebrew literature 

(text in Judaeo-Arabic) Moshe ibn ‘Ezra, K: al- 

Muhádara wa 'l-mudhākara, ed. and tr. Montserrat 

Abumalhan Mas, Madrid 1985-6, i, 257-60 (mudja- 

nasa), ii, 275-80.—Persian texts: Rādūyānī, Tarģju- 

màn al-balagha, ed. Ahmet Ates, Istanbul 1949, 10-15 

(tadjnis); Shams-i Kays, al-Mu‘djam fi ma'ayir ash'ar al- 

‘adjam, ed. Muh. ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab Kazwini, 

Leiden and London 1909, 309-17 (tadjnis; Rashid 

al-Din Watwat, Hadayik al-sihr fi dakàyik al-shi'r, ed. 

‘Abbas Ikbal, [Tehran] 1362/1983, 5-14 (tagjnis). 

C. Tadinis in modern presentations: (a) 

Arabic: Hifnt Muhammad Sharaf, al-Suwar al- 

badī'iyya bayn al-nazanyya wa "l-tatbik, [Cairo] 1385/ 

1966, ii, 5-49 (ģjinās); ‘Ali al-Djundi, Fann al-djinas. 

Balagha—adab—nakd, Cairo n.d. [1954]—(b) Per- 

sian: Djalil Tadjlil, Dynas dar pahna-yi adab-i farsi, 

[Tehran] 1367/1988—(c) Turkish:—Muallim Naci, 

Istlahat-i edebiyye. Edebiyat terimleri, edd. A. Yalçın 

and A. Hayber, Ankara n.d. [1984], 124-129 (cinas), 

29-30 (istikak); W.G. Andrews, Jr., An introduction to 

Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis 1976, 86-92 (cinas, tecnis). 

E (W.P. HEINRICHS) 

TADJUH, the Tagus river, wādī Tàdjuh (Port. 
Tejo, Span. Tajo), together with the Ebro [see IBRUH], 
the Douro and the Guadalquivir (al-wadi al-kabīr), one 
of the great rivers of the Iberian peninsula. 
Rising in the Serrania of Cuenca in Aragon, its course 
of over 1,000 km/600 miles, crosses the Castilian 
Meseta and Estremadura and then enters Portugal, 
to debouch into the Atlantic in the Bay of Lisbon. 

It is mentioned by Arabic. geographers essen- 
tially in passages dealing with the towns of Toledo 
(Tulaytula), Talavera (Talabira), Santarem (Shantarin) 
and Lisbon (Ushbüna [9.vv.]). Most of them mention a 
bridge dating from Antiquity, crossing it downstream 
from Toledo, probably that of Alcántara (al-Kantara). 
Al-Himyarī alone, taking up al-Rāzī, devotes a com- 
plete notice, though brief, to the river in his K. al- 
Rawd al-mi‘tar. He compares the Tagus to the Nile 
for its floods and the alluvium which it deposits on 
the plain of Santarem. Al-Idrīsī mentions mills along 
its course as well as a piece of hydraulic machinery 
meant to draw water to an aqueduct. 

With the Muslim conquest in the early 8th cen- 
tury, the Tagus came within the dar al-Islam. For two 
centuries, the neighbouring regions were characterised 
by the implantation of numerous Berber tribesmen in 
the mountainous regions along its upper and middle 
zones (Masmüda, Nafza, Hawwara, Miknasa, etc.). At 
the end of this period, the territory effectively occu- 
pied by the Muslims must have begun more or less 
with the line of sierras separating the Tagus from the 
Douro basin. But there was probably hardly any stable, 
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dense population before the Tagus valley itself, where 
the line of fortresses of the Middle and Lower Marches 
were established to defend the Muslim territory: 
Santarem, Alcántara, Nafza and above all Talavera 
and Toledo [see AL-THUGHŪR. 2]. Other places, recently 
revealed by archaeological excavations, reinforced this 
line: e.g. the town of Vascos (the Nafza of the Arabic 
texts?) not far from Talavera de la Reina, whose ruins 
stretch over more than 6 ha and are enclosed by an 
imposing wall of dressed stone, but there were also 
a certain number of fortifications in the rural districts 
along the Tagus (Castros, Alija, Espejel, etc.) whose 
architecture suggests a probable Berber occupation. 

Further to the north, between the Tagus and the 
sierras, some advanced points like Coria must have 
controlled a land where there was no-one but a few, 
fairly widely-spaced Berber tribesmen, perhaps still 
semi-nomadic. Against the image sketched out by Lévi- 
Provengal in his Hist Esp. mus. of marches strongly 
controlled from Cordova and having a well-defined 
administrative status, recent historians like Eduardo 
Manzano have opposed that of a mosaic of Berber 
or indigenous populations who were for most of the 
time outside the authority of the Asturian-Leonese 
kings and the amirs of Cordova. These territories com- 
paratively independent of the central power were in 
practice governed by local families, often Berber like 
the Dhu "l-Nünids and the Bani Razin [g.vv.], whose 
authority Cordova simply recognised rather than for- 
mally entrusting it to them. 

Toledo was the capital of the Middle March until 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahmān III al-Nasir 
decided to transfer its functions nearer to the scene 
of operations at Medinaceli. But after Alfonso VI of 
Castile’s capture of Toledo in 1085, it was along the 
approaches to the Tagus that the Christian and Mus- 
lim positions finally became stabilised. In the western 
part, the river remained within Islamic territory. In 
the modern Portugal and in Estremadura, Muslim 
Santarem faced Christian Leiria and Coria faced 
Salamanca, but each side had bridgeheads on the 
other bank. On the other hand, upstream from Toledo, 
after half-a-century of fierce fighting to contro] the 
course of the Tagus or to defend it, this last really 
did separate Muslims from Christians. The Christian 
victory at Las Navas de Tolosa (al-Tkab [g.v.]) in 1212 
marks the definitive conquest of the river's course by 
the Christian kingdoms, the opening-up of the gates 
of Andalusia to their armies and the fixing of the 
frontier in the southern parts of the Peninsula. 

Bibliography: See the geographers mentioned, 
and Lévi-Provengal's work; J. Gautier-Dalché, Islam 

et chrétienté en Espagne au XII siècle, in Hespéris, xlvii 

(1959), 183-217; P. Guichard, Structures sociales “orien- 

tales” et occidentales" dans l'Espagne. musulmane, Paris 

1977; J. Vallvé Bermejo, La división territorial de la 

España musulmana, CSIC Madrid 1986; S. Martinez 

Lillo, Arquitectura militar de ámbito rural de la Marca Media 

(al-thaghr al-awsat). Antecedentes y evolución, in. Boletín de 

arqueología medieval, iv (1990), 135-71; E. Manzano 

Moreno, Za frontera de al-Andalus en época de los Omeyas, 

CSIC Madrid 1991; R. Izquierdo Benito, Ciudad 

hispanomusulmana “Vascos”, Madrid 1994. 

(P. Buresi) 

TADJURRA, in English conventionally Tadjura; 
in French, Tadjoura; in Italian, Tagiura; etc., a small 
coastal port on the gulf of the same name 
in the Republic of Djibouti and residence of 
the dardar (“sultan”) of Tadjura, one of the traditional 
‘Afar chieftains. 

The Arabic name Tadjurra is itself a corruption of 


the name given to the locality by its inhabitants in 
their own ‘Afar dialect, sc. Tagorri. This last name 
is derived from tagor, pl. of tagra (a leather bucket for 
drawing water. The town is thus “tagor [le 'eela]", 
meaning “[the well] with buckets”, “the place of abun- 
dant water". Tadjura is, in fact, primarily an oasis. 

Flanked by a palm-grove to the west and over- 
shadowed by the Goda mountains from which it is 
separated by a plain traversed by wadis, the settle- 
ment is located on an impressive site. It consists of 
solidly built, single-storey white houses, interspersed 
with shacks constructed from vegetal material. 

Islam has a long history in Tadjura and is well 
entrenched, even if the practice of it is hardly con- 
spicuous. A degree of revival is, however, perceptible 
and non-Islamic practices are in decline. The last sac- 
rifice to the genies of the sea (baddi maskin), for exam- 
ple, is said to date back to 1973. Ķur”ānic education 
depends on women and on men, some of whom have 
left an indelible mark, such as Hajji Kaamil who 
was active during the 1970s. Tadjura is traditionally 
known as “the town of the seven mosques”, a sub- 
stantial number by the standards of the region; in 
fact Tadjura had nine of them (almost all endowed 
with a short and square minaret), including the 
Khoroojib mosque and the Djaami‘ mosque, but the 
‘Idi mosque was replaced in 1987 by a landing ‘strip. 
The town possesses a kādī. Süfi brotherhoods seem 
to be non-existent. 

The walīs or saints revered in the region are: shaykh 
Gonduruhmaan, shaykh Abazeed, also known as Abū 
Yazid al-Bistami and shaykh Muhammad Ibrahim al- 
Zarben. The first is reckoned to have arrived from 
Sudan around 1880. Having died once at Balo in 
Ethiopia, he came to Ambabbo, some 10 km to the 
west of Tadjura, where he was betrothed to a Hasooba 
girl, but finally died for the second time before mar- 
rying. His tomb is the object of a siyyaara on 27 
Ramadan. The second, who allegedly lived from 188 
to 261 A.H., is honoured on the peak of Barra‘barré 
in the Goda mountains, where his tomb (or his ceno- 
taph?) attracts pilgrims not only from the surround- 
ing region but also from Yemen and Somalia. The 
third, doubtless of Arab origin, threw his spear from 
Zayla‘ (Saylac) towards Tadjura. The place where it 
fell, at Marsaaki, is marked by a heap of dry stones. 
The inhabitants of Tadjura come to this place to 
appeal to the saint for prosperity and fertility. 

The “sultanate” of Tadjura which is defined as 
“the area [subject to] the dardar of Tadjura" (Tagorn 
dardanh deddar) is the only ‘Afar chiefdom, the terri- 
tory of which is entirely enclosed within the frontiers 
of the Republic of Djibouti. It occupies part of the 
northern shore of the eponymous gulf and is bor- 
dered by the ‘Afar sultanates of Rahayto (which has 
in the past grown at its expense) to the north and 
east, of the Awsa to the north and west, and of 
Gooba‘ad to the south-west. 

The ‘Afar clans occupying the territory are the 
Ad'ali, the Hasooba, the ‘Able (the most numerous?), 
the Ayrolasso, the Songo Goda, the Ma‘andiyta, the 
Seeka and the Mafa. ‘Afar society recognises trans- 
versal associations, the fma, which counterbalance 
tribal divisions. In Tadjura there are four, the two 
male being Diinekala and Farrada, the two female 
Amrisa and Mahaysa. 

It is very difficult to construct a continuous history 
of Tadjura and of the sultanate. The first mention of 
the town would seem to be in the writings of al- 
Idrisi, and it is shown on the earliest Portuguese maps. 
Arab and European travellers mentioned it regularly. 
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The Ad‘ali, for their part, trace their origin from 
the miraculous appearance in the tree overshadowing 
the wells of ‘Adaylu, 30 km to the north of Tadjura, 
of Hadalmaahis, “he who was in contact with (i.e. 
“on”, “under” “beside”, etc.) the tree in the morn- 
ing”. This individual, traditionally regarded as being 
of Arab origin, established himself in this place and 
married there. The Ad'ali are descended from his sec- 
ond son, Adaa‘al. Calculations based on the study of 
genealogies make it possible to locate the event towards 
the end of the 8th/14th century. In fact, it is known 
that at about this time there was an Ad‘ali chiefdom 
in the upper Wee‘ima which soon extended its power 
to Tadjura, expelling ca. 1600 from the place another 
‘Afar group, the Ankaala. 

The Ad'ali constitute the majority of the ‘Adoh- 
yammara (the “Whites”), a major grouping of families 
rivalling another assemblage, that of the ‘Asahyam- 
mara (the “Reds”), of whom numerous elements, the 
Moodayto of Awsa and the Dammohoyta of Bidu, 
for example, nevertheless also claim descent from 
Hadalmaahis. 

The sultanate’s connections with France date back 
to 1705, in which year Bretons on their way towards 
Mokha arrived, as a result of navigational error, in the 
gulf of “Tagora” and made contact with the sultan 
Muhammad b. Dini. In the following century, after 
first contemplating competition on the Arabian shore 
of the Gulf with Great Britain, which had occupied 
Aden since 1839, France began to take an interest 
in the African shore. On 11 March 1862, the sultans 
of Tadjura, Rahayto and Gooba‘ad agreed to a con- 
vention acknowledging French possession of Obock 
(Oboki, in ‘Afar: Hayyu), an anchorage which was 
not effectively occupied until the summer of 1884. It 
was then that Léonce Lagarde, newly-appointed gov- 
ernor of Obock, signed protectorate treaties: on 9 
August with the sultan of Gooba'ad, and on 21 
September with the sultan of Tadjura, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad. In 1896 these ‘Afar chiefdoms were 
joined to Somali territory to form a new colony, mis- 
leadingly called the French Coast of the Somalis. In 
March 1949, Tadjura became the provincial capital 
of an administrative division of 13,000 km’, currently 
one of the five districts of the Republic of Djibouti. 
Since the 19th century and until independence (1977), 
the population—always difficult to estimate—has var- 
ied around the 3,000 mark. At present (1997), it may 
reach 10,000 (70,000 for the district). Tadjura is, in 
any case, the most important town of the northern 
shore of the gulf, ahead of Obock and of the ‘Afar 
region of Djibouti. 

Tadjura has always benefited by its position as a 
transit centre. On the landward side, the town is a 
point of convergence and a bartering site for nomads. 
It is also the point of arrival and departure of cara- 
vans heading towards Shoa, and in this capacity it 
was for many years the regional bridgehead for the 
traffic in slaves. This trade was still active after the 
First World War, supplying in particular the market 
in Djedda. The sultan himself was implicated, as were 
his counterparts in Awsa and Gooba‘ad. It was as a 
result of a press campaign launched in 1922, and of 
abolitionist edicts issued by the Tāfāri ras with the 
aim of easing Ethiopia’s admission to the League of 
Nations (1923) that this resource of the inhabitants of 
Tadjura steadily dwindled before finally disappearing. 

On the seaward side, Tadjura is a cabotage-port 
linked to Djibouti (by a ferry of often dubious relia- 


bility), as well as to ports on the Arabian and African - 


shores of the Red Sea. There is also a small-scale 


boat-building operation, managed by expatriates from 
Yemen. 

Today, the community subsists on coastal fishing, 
various trades (including the traffic in kat [g.v.]) and 
supplies and posts for various local officials. 

The dardar, whose title, mis-translated as “sultan”, 
derives from the Arabo-Persian sardār, is assisted by 
a banoyta (or “vizier”). These two functions alternate 
within two clans, the Burhanto and the Diinite; when 
the dardar is a Burhanto, the banoyta is a Diinite and 
vice-versa. At one time, the dardar ruled over a vast 
domain. Today his power is much reduced and his 
control is confined to his personal property. 

After the year of traditional mourning which fol- 
lowed the death of the Diinite dardar Habib Ahmed 
(enthroned in 1964), the dardar Abdoulkader Houmed 
and the banoyta Chehem Ahmed were enthroned on 
8 April 1985 in the presence of 40,000 persons and 
the significant absence of the Somali President of the 
Republic, Hassan Gouled. When unrest erupted in 
1991, Abdoulkader was asked by the government to 
intervene with the aim of obtaining the surrender of 
3,000 mutinous soldiers. He refused vehemently, thus 
regaining some of the prestige which he had earlier 
forfeited as a result of his obsequious appeasement of 
the authorities. 

Bibliography: In addition to the titles cited below, 
information regarding Tadjura and its population 
is to be found in works relating to the ‘Afar and 
to the territory of Djibouti, as well as in the accounts 
of travellers who made their way by caravan from 
the coast to the Ethiopian plateau or who navigated 
the southern reaches of the Red Sea. On these 
subjects, the existing bibliographies may be con- 
sulted, with the addition of useful and recently-pub- 
lished titles such as D. Morin, Le Ginnili, Paris 1991, 
and idem, Des paroles douces comme la soie, Paris 1995. 
But a monograph on Tadjura which would lead 
to progress in ‘Afar studies has yet to be written. 

Ahmed Dini Ahmed, Un fait social “afar: la fi'ma, in 
Pount (Djibouti), iii (1967), 31-6; M. Albospeyre, Les 
Danakil du Cercle de Tadjoura, Mémoire du CHEAM, 
2154, 1953 (unpubl, extracts in Mer Rouge-Afrique 
Onentale, Paris 1959, 103-61); Aramis Houmed Soule, 
Le sultanat de Tadjourah, in Pount, xvii (1987), 3-11; 
N. de Calliéres, L'abolition de l'esclavage à Tadjourah, 
in L'Illustration, no. 2543 (1 March 1890); E. Chede- 
ville, Quelques faits de l'organisation sociale des ‘Afars in 
Africa (London), xxxvii/2 (1966), 173-96; M. Chailley, 
Notes sur les “Afar de la region de Tadjoura, Paris, Acad. 
des Sc. d'O.M., 1980; Mohamed Kadamy, L’intro- 
nisation du “dardar” de Tadjourah, etc. in Bull. des ét. 
afric. de PINALCO, xi (1986), 155-8. 

7 (A. RovAUD) 

TADJWID (4.), verbal noun from djawwada, liter- 
ally means “to make better” in the sense of tahsin “to 
embellish, beautify”, but has come to be understood 
generally as the art of reciting the Ķur'ān, 
known as “ilm al-tadjwid. The term does not occur in 
the Kur'àn, but it was used early. For example, ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet and fourth 
caliph, is reported to have replied in answer to a 
question about the meaning of the Kur’anic phrase 
in sūra LXXIII, 4, wa-rattili "I-kur'àna. tartīl” (“and 
recite the Kur'án by means of (ar/") that it means 
tadjwid al-hurif wa-ma'nfat al-wuküf ("excellent render- 
ing of the consonant sounds and knowledge of the 
pauses") In this terse definition we see the impor- 
tance of both the phonetics and the semantics of 
Ķurānic recitation: giving each letter its due and 
knowing where to pause in the recitation, which also 
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entails knowing where to resume it. This latter aspect 
came to be known as al-wakf ("pause", pl. wuküf) wa 
'Libtidā” (“and beginning, resumption”), and occupies 
an important place in “lm al-tadjwid. Modern copies 
of the Arabic text of the Kur'àn contain symbols indi- 
cating the pauses and their several kinds, as well as 
whether they are obligatory or optional. 

Although /adjwid is principally concerned with the 
rules and skills of the oral performance of recitation, 
it also extends to knowledge and practices that are 
not strictly phonetic in nature. For example, in addi- 
tion to the semantically and syntactically-oriented pause 
and beginning (al-wakf wa ‘l-ibtida’) is the etiquette of 
recitation (ada al-tilawa), covered in many tadjwid man- 
uals as an important part of the piety if not strictly 
the performance practices of recitation. 

]. Other terms. Another term for Kur'ànic recita- 
tion is kira’a, lit. “recitation, recital", in the general 
sense of reciting passages during the prayer or recit- 
ing the entire Kuran, as well as “reading”, i.e. among 
variants. In this last sense, the discourse has to do 
not with the rules of recitation—its manner—but with 
the text itself—its matter—which from earliest times 
admitted of variation in a largely oral culture before 
the Arabic script had reached maturity. The “science 
of readings" (ilm al-kird’at [see KiRA'A] became an 
important, complex discourse with first seven, then ten, 
and later fourteen canonical readings of the Ķurānic 
text, although it is the seven which remain impor- 
tant. The multiplicity of readings does not mean that 
there are different versions of the Ķur”ān, but that 
there are variant readings— most very minor—of the 
same basic text. The question of whether reciters 
should mix variant readings in recitation performance 
has been much discussed, with a general tendency 
toward not doing so in the presence of listeners un- 
familiar with these matters, whose confidence in the 
revealed text might thereby be endangered through 
confusion. 

The teacher of “readings and recitation” (al-kira’at 
wa ‘l-kira’a) is known as a mukn’ (pl. mukr?ün), and a 
reciter of the Kur'àn is called a kar’ (pl. kurra’). The 
former is a member of a relatively small professional 
élite, whereas the latter is a much more common per- 
former, albeit highly respected for mastery of tadjwid 
and, often, full memorisation of the Kur'an as a hafiz. 
Every mukr? must be a kar’, but only rarely is a kāri” 
also a mukr? in the strict sense of being a certified 
expert in the science of readings and recitation. 

Probably the most generic term for recitation of 
the Ķurān is t/lawa “to follow, to read/read out loud, 
to recite”. The term, like /artil, is Kur'anic (II, 121, 
"those unto whom We have given the Scripture, who 
read it [»atlünahu] with the right reading [kakka 
ülüwatihi], those believe in it”). But tilāwa does not 
specify anything concerning performance; that is the 
domain of /adjwid and, to a lesser extent, kirā'a. Abū 
Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali's gloss of tilāwa (from 
his Zhya’, as cited in ‘Amir b. al-Sayyid *Uthmàn, 
Kayfa yutlà "I-Kur'àn, Cairo 1394/1974, 9), contextu- 
alises Kur'anic recitation within scriptural piety rather 
than merely skilled technical oral performance: “[The 
Ķurān's] true recitation (tilāwa) is that the tongue, 
the intellect and the heart share in it. The portion 
of the tongue is to render the consonants authentic 
by tartīl, the portion of the intellect is the explana- 
tion of the meaning, and the portion of the heart is 
admonishment". The lexical meanings of tilāwa con- 
vey the double senses of reading and being obedient 
to—"following"—the message. 

2. Selected technical aspects of tagwid. The 


typical handbook quickly gets right into the technical 
matters of the phonetics of Kur'ànic recitation, most 
of which require demonstrations to comprehend fully. 
First the letters of the Arabic alphabet are discussed, 
along with their places of articulation (makhandj al- 
hurūf) in the human vocal anatomy and their man- 
ners of articulation (s:fat al-hurūf). With respect to 
makharidj al-hurüf, modern manuals sometimes contain 
illustrations of the mouth, throat, teeth and lips with 
indications of precisely where each letter's utterance 
originates. One influential Indonesian manual has 
lessons with thoughtfully arranged sequences of jux- 
taposed sounds—using nonsense patterns—so that the 
non-Arabic speaking student will be able to master 
the difficult muscular and auditory skills of Arabic 
pronunciation. The siàt al-kurūf treat groups of the 
alphabet in pairs of opposites, according to their char- 
acteristics as pronounced (some examples follow): 
whether they are gently uttered (e.g. tha’, kkā”, sim, 
kaf, ha’) or fully voiced (e.g. 6a’, dal, ra’, 2a, ‘ayn, kaf, 
lam, mim, waw, ya’), whether the letters are pronounced 
with confidence in their place of origin (e.g. ģīm, dal, 
kàf, ta’) or with some lack of confidence in the exact 
point (e.g. tha’, fa’, wāw, hà), whether they are pro- 
nounced with tongue elevated (kha’, sad, dad, ghayn, 
tā”, kāf, zā”) or lowered (the remainder) in the mouth, 
whether they are “covered” (sad, dad, {a@, zà or 
“opened” (the remainder) with respect to the tongue 
being closely covered by contact with the hard palate, 
and whether the pronunciation is light—coming from 
the tip of the tongue and lips (fa’, rZ", mim, niin, làm, 
ba’) or hard (the remainder). Some fine points under 
sifāt include kalkala, strong pronunciation of certain 
letters when they are quiet (sākin), e.g. kāf, tā”, dal); 
takrīr, trilling the ra at certain times; and istitala 
“stretching” the sound from one side of the tongue 
to the other when pronouncing dad. 

The manuals then proceed to treat a number of 
additional matters pertaining to /adjwid: ghunna, nasal 
sound of certain letters in excess of ordinary speech; 
assimilation (idghām [g.v.]) of certain letter sounds, for 
example, silent niin and tanwin when followed by tan- 
win and rā”, as in II, 5, where alā huda" min rabbi- 
him is rendered ‘ala hudammirrabihim; madd “extending” 
the duration of a syllable; zk/ab “alteration” of a let- 
ter's sound, as in quiescent niin followed by 6a’, where 
the phrase min ba'd becomes mim ba'd, and others. 

3. Styles of recitation. Recitation style is deter- 
mined in some degree by the pace of performance, 
ranging from very slow to rapid. The ideal form, 
which has dominated the discourse since earliest times, 
is called tartīl, after the Kur’anic passage quoted above. 
A contemporary manual defines tartīl as “recitation . . . 
done at a slow pace... and the kan’ observes with 
great care the clarity in pronunciation of each letter 
from its makkragj, place of origin, strictly follows all 
the rules of al-tagwid, uses a melodious voice, exer- 
cises pauses and enables the listeners to comprehend 
each letter and meaning of the words for their reflec- 
tion....” (Muh. LH.I. Surty, A course in the science of 
reciting the Quran, Leicester 1988, 197). 

Another term for slow recitation is tahkik “meticu- 
lousness”. It is in the class of tartīl but slower than 
ordinary tartīl, and used principally in learning and 
practising taģjwīd. Medium-paced recitation is known 
as tadwir, whereas rapid recitation is called hadr. The 
latter is generally reserved for private use, as when 
the reciter wishes to maintain the text in memory 
through frequent repetition. One reciter in East Java 
informed the present writer that he profitably and 
pleasantly passes the time on the slow train from 
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Surabaya to Yogyakarta by reciting the whole Ķurān 
in hadr style. All the styles are strictly governed by 
the rules of tagjwid. 

Certain kinds of recitation are considered as de- 
testable and others are unlawful. An example of the 
first is lengthening the short vowels and then stretch- 
ing the elongated (madd) vowels even more, and one 
of the second is transforming the recitation into singing 
(other examples, together with a table of words whose 
mispronunciation will change the meaning of the text 
and lead the reciter into unbelief, are in Surty, of. 
cit., 201-2). 

4. Melodic recitation of the Kur'àn. There 
is an ancient, absorbing and continuing discourse con- 
cerning the place and propriety of musical perfor- 
mance in Kur'ànic and other types of pious recitation 
in Islam, such as the ghikr and sama‘ practices of Sift 
orders. We do not know what the earliest Kur'ánic 
recitation sounded like, so far as melodies and modes 
are concerned. A famous prophetic hadith is: “He is 
not one of us who does not chant the Ķur'ān” (al- 
Bukhari). The word translated as “chant” is yataghannā, 
which can also mean. "sing", although some com- 
mentators prefer “be content with" (yastaghni). Muham- 
mad enjoyed listening to the Kur’4nic recitation of 
others and.declared, according to another hadith, that 
Abü Muüsa al-Ash‘ari’s recitation was like “a flute of 
the people of David”, where al-Nawawi glosses “flute” 
(mizmār) as “beautiful voice" (al-sawt al-hasan) (Sahih 
Muslim, bi-sharh al-Nawawi, Cairo 1964, vi, 80). Ibn 
Khaldün's interpretation (tr. Rosenthal, ii, 401) is that 
it “does not refer to cadence and melodious music, 
but... to a beautiful voice, a clear pronunciation”, 
that is, to strict éagjwid. There are reports in early 
Muslim history of recitation of the Kur'an using pop- 
ular melodies (alkān), but the influence of art song on 
the practice seems to have been relatively short-lived. 
It came under the severe censure of the 'ulamā” quite 
early. 

Although the musical dimension of Ķur’ānic recita- 
tion is a diverse, complex discourse, sustained over 
many centuries, the practice of tadjwīd came univer- 
sally to be independent of any kind of popular singing, 
with set melodies. In contemporary Egypt, which has 
great influence on recitation everywhere, the word 
taģjwīd may be understood to designate melodic and 
highly embellished Kur’anic recitation as well its more 
generic meaning, discussed above. A more precise 
term for melodic recitation is mudjawwad style, as dis- 
tinguished from murattal style (from tartīl). It employs 
musical modes/pitches (makám, pl. maķāmāt) and largely 
improvised melodic chants (naghamāt). But even mugjaw- 
wad recitation should ideally be spontaneous, without 
set melodies, and obeying the rules of /adjwid (see 
the detailed exposition by Kristina Nelson, The art 
of reciting the Qur'àn, Austin 1985, 32-51, 101-35 and 
passim). 

Sound recordings of Kur'ànic recitation have 
become important means for learning the art, as well 
as for enjoying its many expressions. Two influential 
reciters of this century were the Egyptians Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad, renowned for his mudjaw- 
wad performances, and Shaykh Mahmüd Khalil al- 
Husari, whose recitation in murattal style was greatly 
admired. A respected contemporary woman reciter is 
the East Javanese reciter Mariya Ulfa, who is active 
in Kur'àn recitation educational affairs, including the 
famous biennial Musabagah Tilawatil Qur'àn ("Contest 
in the Recitation of the Ķur'ān”) in Indonesia. Per- 
formance recordings of all three reciters, and many 
more besides, are widely available. 


5. Other performance matters and exam- 
ples of the etiquette of recitation. Recitation 
of any portion of the Kur'àn should be preceded by 
la'awwudh [q.v.] “seeking protection" by saying the for- 
mula a'üdhu billaht min al-shaytān al-raģjīm “I seek refuge 
in God from the accursed Satan”. After seeking refuge, 
the reciter utters the basmala (regardless of whether 
the recitation begins at the beginning of or within a 
süra) “In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate”. Then the portion to be recited is com- 
menced. At the end of recitation is said sadaka ’llahu 
‘-azim “God the Mighty has spoken truthfully”. 

Another matter is weeping during recitation, which 
is recommended both by the Kur'àn (XVII, 109) and 
in hadith. One should induce weeping if it does not 
come spontaneously, because thereby it brings more 
forcefully to mind, as al-Ghazālī wrote, the “threats, 
warnings, covenants and promises... in the Kur'an", 
noting that the “greatest of all misfortunes” is a “lack 
of grief and tears” for which, if nothing else, a per- 
son should weep (M.A. Quasem, The recitation and inter- 
pretation of the Quran: al-Ghazālī”s theory, Kuala Lumpur 
1979, 44). 

The best context for recitation is generally agreed 
to be while standing at the salat worship service. In 
any event, one should recite facing the kibla in a clean 
location and, if handling a Kur'àn copy (mushaf), be 
ritually pure. It is permissible to recite the Kur'àn 
from memory without first performing twudi?, whether 
sitting, standing, reclining or walking. At certain points 
in the text prostration (sadida), as in the salat, is 
observed after reciting an aya such as VII, 206, “They 
celebrate His praises, and bow down before Him". 
The classical Sunni madhkhabs recognise 11 to 15 oblig- 
atory sadjda verses, and most printed copies contain 
a rubric designating each prostration verse. In addi- 
tion to prostrations are various uttered words and 
phrases at certain points in the text, e.g. Subhan Allah 
“Praise God!” when a verse glorifying Him is recited. 

Opinions vary as to the amount to be recited at 
one time. Some people recite the entire Kur'àn in 
one night, but it is more common for the text to be 
recited in its entirety over three days, a week, or a 
month. In an oft-quoted Aadith, the Prophet declared 
that one who completes a recitation of the Kur'àn 
in less than three days does not understand it (e.g. 
Ibn Mādja, Sunan, al-Riyad 1404/1984, i, 244-5, 
“Tkama”, no. 1341). Kur'àn copies have marginal indi- 
cations for divisions and subdivisions of the text into 
equal portions for weekly or monthly completions. It 
is common for a group of reciters to perform by tak- 
ing turns, completing the entire Kur’4n according to 
differing time-frames, which depend in part on whether 
the style adopted is /ar&/ or the much slower-paced 
mudjawwad, and to what extent the session is also for 
training, with sufficient time for correction and com- 
mentary. In any recitation, both reciters and listen- 
ers have the duty to stop the proceedings for correction 
when an error is noticed. 

A completion of the recitation of the entire text is 
called a khatma, whereupon it is recommended imme- 
diately to recite sūra I “al-Fanha”, and the first five 
verses of sūra II “al-Bakara”, ending with ul@’:ka kumu 
T-muflihün “these are the successful". It is common at 
this point to recite appropriate litanies and supplica- 
tions (du'ā” [9.v.]), for which there is an established 
literature. 

Bibliography (besides works cited in full in the 
text): Müsa b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Khakan, Kasida fi 
"Hadjwid, the oldest surviving treatise on the subject, 
published with tr. and comm. in P. Boneschi, Za 
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gasīda fi "t-tajwid. attribuée à Misa b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Khāgān, in RCAL, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche 
e Filologiche, ser. 6, xiv (1938), 51-92; Ghazālī, 
Thy@ ‘ulitm al-din, Cairo 1358/1939, Kitab ādāb tilawat 
al-Kur'ün, i, 279-301 (especially helpful in under- 
standing—with copious fadith citations—the deep 
piety of reading and interpreting the Kur'àn; tr. in 
M.A. Quasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Qur'àn), Husayn al-Baghawi, expanded by Wali al- 
Din al-Khatīb al-Tibrīzī, Mishkat al-masabih, section 
Faģā'il al-Kur'àn, various Arabic editions available 
(valuable and varied collection of hadith on recita- 
tion and related matters), Eng. tr. under romanised 
Arabic title by J. Robson, Lahore 1965, ii, 446-70; 
Ķastallānī, Lata’if al-iskārāt li-funūn al-kir@’at, Cairo 
1392/1972, i (treats both readings and recitation 
in detail); Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashmūnī, Mandar 
al-huda fi bayān wakf wa "l-ibtida?, Cairo 1393/1973; 
Nawawi, al-Tibyan fi ādāb hamalat al-Kur'àn, Cairo 
1379/1960 (probing and authoritative discussions 
of etiquette); Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn al- 
Djazari, Ghàyat al-nihaya fī tabakat al-kurra?, 2 vols. 
ed. G. Bergstrásser, Cairo 1352/1933; idem, al- 
Nashr fi "I-kira^at al-ashr, 2 vols. Beirut n.d.; Muham- 
mad Makki Nasr, JVhàyat al-kawl al-mufid fi "ilm 
al-tadjwid, Cairo 1349/1930 (comprehensive and 
authoritative); Muhammad al-Sadik al-Kamhawi, al- 
Burhan fi tadjwid al-Kuran, Cairo 1971-2 (widely 
used contemporary manual; Mahmūd al-Husari, 
Ma‘a ai-Kurān al-Karim, Cairo n.d. (comprehensive 
discussion of Kur'ànic etiquette by a leading mod- 
ern reciter); Labib al-Sa‘id, al-Djam‘ al-sawti al-awwal 
l'l-Kur'àn al-Karim, aw al-mushaf al-murattal, bawa'ithuhu 
wa-mukhattatatuhu, Cairo 1387/1967, tr. and adapted 
B. Weiss, M.A. Abdul Rauf and M. Berger as The 
recited Koran: a history of the first recorded version, 
Princeton, NJ. 1975; G. Bergstrasser, Die Koranlesung 
in Kairo, in Isl, xx (1932), 1-42, xxi (1933), 110- 
40; J. Cantineau and L. Barbés, Za récitation coranique 
à Damas et à Alger, in AIEO Alger, vi, 66-107 (1942-7); 
M. Talbi, La gir@’a bi ’l-alhān, in Arabica, v (1958), 
183-90; F. Denny, The ādāb of Qur'ün recitation: text 
and context, in International Congress for the Study 
of the Qur'an, Proceedings, Canberra 1980, 143-60; 
idem, Qur'an recitation training in Indonesia: a survey. of 
contexts and handbooks, in A. Rippin, Approaches to the 
history of the interpretation of the Quran, Oxford 1988, 
288-306. (F.M. Denny) 
TADLA, a vast region of central Morocco. 
It is a landscape of plains, foothills and mountains. 
In the east it starts at the sources of the Umm al- 
Rabi‘ (Wansifane) and the Moulouya, and in the 
Middle-Atlas (Fazaz) it follows the upper course of 
the former river to its confluence with the Wad al- 
‘Abid. From there the plains of the Tadla stretch on 
both sides of the two rivers until they reach the fields 
of phosphates in the north; then they skirt the sills 
of the Sraghna and the Shāwiya in the west. South- 
wards, Tadla thrusts towards the slopes of the High 
Atlas (Drane). It has a Mediterranean type climate, 
semi-arid to dry with an average precipitation of 350 
mm, except in the foothills where humidity is more 
noticeable. The geological evolution of the region has 
endowed Tādlā with an alluvial plain which is par- 
ticularly rich in water resources and highly fertile. 
There are still divided opinions about how this voca- 
ble should be written (Tādlā, Tādila, Tidle, etc.) and 
what it means. The Amazigh language of Morocco, 
Algeria, and the Touareg includes terms derived from 
the root t-d-| which indicate the colour “black” or 
“dark green". The morphological parallel which may 


exist between the vocables Tadila and Dila’, denoting 
the mountainous zone in the north-east with the famous 
Zawiya of Dilà^, has already been emphasised else- 
where by the present writer, and can also be found 
in the writings of historians such as ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Fishtālī (d. 1031/1622-1) in Manākil al-safà?, and Abū 
al-Kasim al-Zayyani (d. 1241/1883) in al-Bustan al- 
zarif. The word Tādlā, as it is pronounced locally, 
means “a sheaf of corn", which fits in well with the 
preponderant agricultural realities of the region. In 
Classical Arabic the ethnic name is /adi, and in 
dialect it is tādlāvwī. 

The ancient inhabitants of the Tādlā were Berbers, 
with the Zenāta agriculturalists in the plains, and the 
Hasküra-Snaga shepherds in the mountains. The first 
contact the Tadla had with the Arabs was when ‘Ukba 
b. Nāfi* (d. 63/683 [g.».]) passed through on his way 
back from Sis. But when Idris I conquered Tādlā in 
172/789 he found only a small number of Muslims; 
the majority of the population were either Jews or 
Christians. In 202/818 the Andalusian Arabs on their 
flight from Spain after the revolt of the Rabad at 
Cordova settled in Tādlā. Some years later, other Arabs 
from Fas followed them when an Idrisid amirate was 
created in that region. However, the main Arab migra- 
tion took place only at the end of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, when the Almohads decided to make the Arab 
Bedouin of the Bani Hilal and Sulaym, who had set- 
tled in Tunisia, move towards Morocco. The Arabs 
then spread out within the country. On this subject 
Ibn Khaldün wrote that “the immigrant Arabs of 
the Djusham and Riyah have made their home in 
the plains and Morocco is being submerged by count- 
less clans". 

After the assassination of the Almohad Yahyà b. 
Nasir in 633/1236, the Bani Djābir, another group 
of the Djusham, flocked to Tādlā and settled in the 
foothills neighbouring the Snàga, who were established 
in the hilltops and the plains. Sometimes the Banü 
Djabir risked going to the plains but when they learned 
of danger coming from the central power or a ruth- 
less leader they withdrew to the mountains to their 
Berber allies. The Sa'dians, in their turn, brought in 
the Ma'kil Arabs who originally came from the Yemen 
to Tadla. 

In time, a heterogeneous Arabo-Berber population 
grew up. Because of its strategic situation between the 
north and the south, and its control of the road link- 
ing the two imperial cities, Fas and Marrākush, and 
its natural resources, Tadla has been the object of 
constant interest on the part of all the dynasties of 
Morocco, and each has tried to strengthen its hold 
there by nominating representatives from it to high 
levels of power. 

Nevertheless, conflicts affected the region badly; 
some towns were destroyed and rebuilt, but others 
just disappeared and new ones were built on their 
ruins. That is how, in the Middle Ages, the town of 
Tādlā was a metropolis which gave its name to the 
whole province; al-Himyari wrote in his al-Rawd al- 
mitār that “it is an ancient town where relics of an- 
cient times can be found". Al-Idrisi adds that “the 
city of Tadla held a prime position for the production 
of cotton and exported large quantities of it in all 
directions; it was the principal raw material used in the 
production of cotton fabric in the Maghrib al-Aksa". 

Only the town of Day at the foot of the moun- 
tain could be compared to it. Al-Bakri, calling it fisn, 
a stronghold, describes a lively trade there, with traders 
from Fas, Basra and Sidjilmasa. Al-Idrīsī noted that 
Day had an advantage over the town of Tadla in its 
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rich mineral resources, above all, its mine of pure 
copper. This was probably the reason why the Idrisids 
chose Day as the chief town of their amirate and 
prince Yahya (or Ahmad), the son of Idris II, settled 
there when the sultan of Fas, Muhammad b. Idris, 
shared out the provinces of Morocco among his 
brothers in 213/829. The Idrisids had been very suc- 
cessful in penetrating into the mountains of Tadla 
and setting up there several mints, at Wazekkür, Mrirt, 
Wawahna and Tagarag. 

When the Bani Yafran, the Zenata Berber princes 
governing Salā and Shālla, had hounded the Idrīsids 
from power, they seized the province of Tadla, which 
they held until it was wrested from them by the 
Almoravids. It would seem that Day suffered enor- 
mously from these events and that the Almoravids 
did so much restoration work that it looked like a 
newly-created town. They also built the fortress of 
Tagrart in the neighbourhood. Scarcely a century 
later, the Almohads ousted the Almoravids from Day 
and Tagrart, and completely razed the two cities to 
the ground. At the same time, the city of Tadla per- 
ished, never to rise again; perhaps this was because 
of the opposition of the population to such tendén- 
cies of the Almohads as Mahdism and the impecca- 
bility of their Imam. 

When he visited the province of Tadla at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century Leo Africanus (who 
called it Tidle) spoke of new towns built at a high 
altitude. He mentions “Tafza, the chief town, built 
on the mountain side about five leagues away from 
the plains; the town of Afza, two leagues from the 
previous town; between them flows the Wadi Darna. 
The town of Ayt ‘Itab, to the south-west of that place, 
was approximately forty leagues distant. Finally there 
is the town of Ayt ‘Iyat, built on a small mountain 
in the Atlas range”. These towns all disappeared in 
their turn as a consequence of the many military 
actions on the battlefields of Tadla, in which the 
Wattasids were engaged against the Sa‘dians. 

When the Sa‘di prince Zaydàn was named viceroy 
of Tādlā by his father Ahmad al-Mansir al-Dhahabī 
in 1584, he had a kasba built on the left bank of the 
Umm al-Rabī*, where he settled and which bore the 
name of Kasba Zaydaniyya. It was also destroyed, 
during the military operations which took place be- 
tween the sons of Ahmad al-Mansür after the death 
of their father. However, the remains of this kasba 
are still standing. 

One of the objectives in the political strategy of 
the *Alawi sultan Mawlay Ismā'īl was the establish- 
ment of law and order. He therefore had fortified 
kasbas built all across Morocco. He built one on the 
right bank of the Umm al-Rabi* in 1688, and gar- 
risoned it with about 1,000 cavalrymen conscripted 
from the ‘did. Then in 1700 he named his heir- 
presumptive Ahmad al-Dhahabi to act as his gover- 
nor of Tadla, gave him 3,000 soldiers and ordered 
him to undertake the extension of the precincts of the 
kasba. He built another kasba, in addition to the kasba 
of his father, within the precincts of which he built 
a palace for himself. The two fortifications together 
bore the name Ķasba-Tādlā, and they played impor- 
tant political and military roles in the course of the 
18th and 19th centuries; several times they changed 
masters and would pass from the hands of dissidents 
to the hands of refugees or conquerors, before being 
totally abandoned. 

Charles de Foucauld visited Kasba-Tadlà on 17 
September 1883 and gave a detailed description of it, 
but without mentioning the kasba of Mawlay Isma‘il, 


indicating that there was no trace of it at that time. 
As for the kasba of Ahmad al-Dhahabi, de Foucauld 
only found the walls, the doors, the towers, the mosque 
and the palace of the Makhzan. Everything was deserted 
and devastated. In the suburbs people had set up 
homes in dwellings with mud walls, whilst others were 
living in tents and huts. 

Early in its history, Tadla witnessed much cultural 
and mystical activity, possibly because of its contacts 
with the great intellectual centres from Sabta/Ceuta 
and Fas to Aghmāt and Marrakush on the one hand, 
and on the other hand because of their constant con- 
frontation with their heretical neighbours, the Bargha- 
wāta [g.».], who dominated the plains of the Tamasna. 

This cultural and mystical activity was reflected in 
the 6th/12th century by the work of Ibn al-Zayyat 
al-Tadili, a/-Tashawwuf, which comprises more than 
twenty biographies of Süfis originating from Tādlā, 
ranking first among whom was Abü Ya'za Yalannür 
al-Hasküri (d. 573/1177). His qualities and his miracles 
gave rise to important literary works, and his mau- 
soleum, otherwise known as Mawlay Bü ‘Azza, still 
receives a constant stream of pilgrims and visitors. 

There are some zāwiyas scattered across Tādlā, six 
of which are very important: the Zawiya Ahansal, on 
the banks of Assif Ahansāl, one of the tributaries of 
the Wadi al-‘Abid, was founded in the 7th/13th century 
by the shaykh Sa‘id Ahansal the Great; the Zawiyat 
al-Sawma‘a was erected on the ruins of the town of 
Day, near the minaret of the Almoravid mosque, 
which had been spared; this z@wiya remained until 
the beginning of the century as a centre of learning 
and mystical exercises; the Zàwiya of Dil? [g.v. in 
Suppl.) was a religious and cultural influence on the 
whole of Morocco for about a hundred years, before 
it was devastated in 1668 by the young 'Alawī sultan 
Mawlay Rashid; the Zawiya of Bü Dja'd, called the 
Zàwiya al-Sharkawiyya, still enjoys great esteem 
throughout the Tadla; the Zawiya of Tamadjdjüt, 
about 30 km to the east of the town of Bani-Mellal, 
was founded by the shaykh ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
al-Dar'ī (d. 1091/1680); it was destroyed but was 
later reconstructed, and a mawsim is organised there 
every summer; finally, there is the Zawiyat al-Shaykh, 
the foundation of which was encouraged by Mawlày 
Ismà'il with the aim of counteracting the influence 
of the Zawiya Bu Dja'd, a branch from the Zawiyya 
Nasiriyya of Tamgrüt, in the Dar‘a. 

Most of the scholars and Süfis bore the ethnic 
name of al-Tadili, whilst some of them were known by 
an appellation like al-Sawma‘t, al-Dilā'ī, al-Sharkawi, 
al-Djabiri, al-Bziwi, al-“Utabi, al-“‘Umayri, al-Ma‘dani, 
etc., according to which zāwiya or with which tribe 
of the region they were associated. Others belonged 
to part of a tribe or some forgotten corner of the 
region, so that their origin can only be discovered by 
reading biographical and genealogical works. Such is 
the case for Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Garrāwī (d. 609/1212), 
for example, the famous poet of the Almohad court, 
who at the request of Ya'küb al-Mansür composed 
Safwat al-adab wa-diwàn al-‘Arab, an example of heroic 
Maghribi poetry distinct from the heroic poetry of 
the East. 

In the 20th century, the plain of Tadla has under- 
gone an important agricultural revolution, principally 
due to the introduction of a modern irrigation sys- 
tem. As a result of the construction of the Kasba- 
Tadla barrage in 1929, the Umm al-Rabī* was able 
to irrigate 34,500 ha of the territory of the Bani 
‘Amir on its right bank; and in 1953 the Bin al- 
Widan barrage on the Wadi al-‘Abid irrigated 69,500 
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ha of the land of the Bani Misa on the left bank 
of the Umm al-Rabi 5 in all a total of some 104,000 
ha. After the independence of Morocco, interest in 
irrigation grew, so that the total surface area under 
irrigation increased to 120,000 ha. As a result there 
has been economic and social development, as well 
as a growth in the network of urban centres which 
have been created to absorb and organise the flow 
of emigrants from the different regions. 

The decree of 19 December 1955 announcing the 
first administrative divisions of independent Morocco 
promised thirteen provinces, one of which was the 
province of Bani-Mellal, to be made up of most of 
the territories in Tadla, plains and mountains. But in 
1974, this vast province was divided, and the province 
of Bani-Mellal, which would encompass only the plains, 
was separated from the province of Āzilāl, which was 
to include the mountainous regions throughout Tadla. 

The province of Bani Mellāl actually includes ten 
urban centres, the majority of which bear the names 
of the tribes who live there. The chief town of the 
province is Bani-Mellal with 130,000 inhabitants (in 
1988); the others are Fķīh ben Salah, Kasba-Tadla, 
Sebt Ulād al-Namma, Ulād ‘Iyyad, Ulad Mbārek, Dar 
Wald Zidüh, Ulad Ya‘ish, Had al-Bradya and Sidi 
Djāber. 

The province of Āzilāl has six urban centres; Āzilāl 
is the chief town, and the others are Demnāt, Āfurār, 
Wawizaght, Fum al-Djumu‘a and Bzü. 

There are other tribes or parts of tribes not men- 
tioned above which also live in the two provinces. In 
the plains are the Bani Shagdal, Ayt al-Rba‘, Bani 
Ma‘dan, Gtaya, Semkat, Ulad Hamdan, Ulad Sa‘id, 
and the Ulad Gnàw; and in the mountains are the 
Berber Ayt ‘Itab, Ayt Mhammad, Ihansālane, Fatwāka, 
Ayt ‘Atta-u-Malu, Ayt Büzid, Ayt Utfarkāl, Ayt Bugum- 
maz, and the Ayt ‘Abbas. 

Bibliography: See the geographers and travel- 
lers (Bakri; Idrisi; Himyari; Leo Africanus) and the 
historians (Ibn Khaldün, YTbar; anon, K. al-Istibsar; 
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al-Mansürt, Tarīkk baldat Khunifra, ed. Amahzüh, 
Casablanca 1986). Also Ch. de la Foucauld, Recon- 
naissance au Maroc, Paris 1988; L. Massignon, Le Maroc 
dans les premières années du 16 siècle, Algiers 1900; 
R. Peyronnet, Histoire du Tādlā des origines à 1910, 
Algiers 1924; Tadla, Moyen-Atlas, pays Zaian, Algiers 
1923; H. Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, Casablanca 1950; 
J. Martin et ali, Géographie du Maroc, Paris 1964; 
Muhammad Hadjdji, al-Zāwiya al-dilā'iyya, Rabat 
1964; Mustafa *Arbüsh, Min ta’rikh mintakat iklim 
Tadla wa-Bani Mallal, Casablanca 1989; Muhammad 
Tamim, art. Azilal, in Encyclopédie du Maroc, Sala 
1989; Ahmad ‘Amalak, art. Tādlā, in ibid; ‘Abd 
al-Fattāh Abu 'l-Izz, al-Djihāz al-hadarī bi-Tādlā, 
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culture, Casablanca 1993. (MonaMMap Hayy) 
TADLIS (^4), a term of Islamic law, verbal 

noun from Form II verb dallasa which means, accord- 
ing to LA, “to conceal a fault in a commod- 
ity", with a not obviously related noun form dalas 
"darkness". 

l. In the law of sale and contract. 

According to a generally-accepted view, found e.g. 
in Coulson, the term stems from the Byzantine Greek 
word dolos (« Latin dolus) with the idea of fraudulent 
concealment of defects in merchandise. Ryner points 
out that both tadlīs and taghrir [g.».] appear to be 
almost synonymous and used interchangeably by clas- 


sical authors. Tadlis is the term adopted by the Maliki 
school for the concept of iagkrīr, although this school 
represents only a part of the Medinan law, and the 
main term used for fraud, tagkrīr, is a native Arabic 
word. Tadlis is quoted by Ryner as parallel to the 
English legal term of “misrepresentation”, as used in 
Bahrain law (article 20). The difference between tagkrīr 
and tadis remains subtle, and perhaps one can trace 
it in the nature of the action contained in each word. 
Although both refer to fraudulent actions, tadlīs is more 
concerned with the object of the contract, mahall al- 
‘akd, whereas taghrir is a fraudulent action that takes 
place against a second person who buys or enters into 
the contract. Tadlīs, according to Shaykh al-Dardir, 
occurs “when the buyer does not explain a fault that 
he is aware of in his commodity”. The distinction 
between the two might be less ambiguous when we 
observe their other usage in Arabic; tadlīs often seems 
to be used to describe abstract concepts like a weak 
hadith (see 2. below), while taghrir is used to describe 
a physical action like deception in marriage. Although 
tadlis is not found in the primary Islamic sources (e.g. 
the Kur’an) or frequently mentioned in early texts, 
the LA quotes Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab as having used 
a word of the same root to describe temporary mar- 
riage as a cause that leads to the evil of fornication, 
dhari'at al-zinā. Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab used the term 
dawlast instead of dhari‘a, the means of evil. This can 
be seen as one of the instances that views evil from 
a positive angle [see further saDD AL-DHARA’I‘]. 
Bibliography: L‘A, Beirut n.d., vi, 86; Ibn al- 

Athir, Nikāya, Cairo 1963, ii, 130; NJ. Coulson, A 

history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, 28; Ahmad 

b. Muhammad al-‘Adawi al-Dardir, al-Sharh al-saghir 

‘ala akrab al-masálik ilā madhhab Malik, ed. Mustafa 

Kamal Wasfi, Cairo 1973, iii, 160-4, iv, 43-5; Nur 

al-Din ‘Itr, Lexique des terms techniques de la science du 
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Shirazi al-Sabbagh and Dawid Gril, Damascus 
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(M.Y. Izzī Den) 

2. In the science of hadith. 

Here, tadlīs is a generic term indicating a number 
of deceitful methods used by hadith transmitters 
to make isnāds [q.v.], with which traditions had to be 
authenticated, acceptable. 

The term used in a hadith context developed out 
of the original connotation of deceit, e.g. of a man 
who pretends that he is a free-born but is in reality 
a slave (al-Kulayni, Kafi, ed. Ghifari, v, 405, 1. 1, 410). 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud., i, 48) states that the word is 
connected etymologically with dolus. By general con- 
sensus, this tampering with isnāds was considered a 
kind of fraud but less objectionable than outright men- 
dacity (= kadhib) In mediaeval Muslim hadith sources, 
it is recorded that tadlīs was already resorted to among 
the second earliest generation of Aadith transmitters, 
that of the Successors. Examples of such Successors 
mentioned are al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [g.v.]) 
and Ķatāda b. Di‘ama (d. 117/735 [g.».]) among many 
others. In fact, all through the first two and a half 
centuries after the Hidjra, during which time tradi- 
tions were transmitted that eventually found a place 
in the canonical collections, tadlis was practised on 
varying scales of deceitfulness by very many trans- 
mitters whose activities, however, hardly ever escaped 
detection, if the large number of cases recorded is 
anything to go by. Apparently the first hadith scholar 
to catalogue the diverse iadlīs methods used was al- 
Hakim al-Naysābūrī (d. 405/1014 [9.2.]), cf. his Marifat 
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‘uliim al-hadith, ed. Mu'azzam Husayn, Haydarābād- 
Cairo 1937, 103-12. He distinguished six categories. 
Several of these showed up so much overlap in the 
eyes of the mediaeval hadith expert Ibn al-Salah al- 
Shahrazūrī (d. 643/1245 [9.v.]) that he summarised 
those six under only two headings: (1) tadlēs in the 
isnád amounting to mentioning an informant but with- 
out adding that between that informant and oneself 
there were one, two or more other transmitters left 
unmentioned; and (2) éadis in the identification of 
one's informant in an isnād by deliberately using a 
name, patronymic'or agnomen by which the person 
was generally not known in order that he might not 
be recognised. The first category became the more 
severely criticised of the two, even prompting Shu'ba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj [g.».] to label it “the brother of men- 
dacity". It eventually gave rise to some casuistry on 
how to deal with such tadlīs-affected traditions. The 
second category was seen to be less infamous, and 
qualifying this form as jadis depended on the overall 
measure of (un)reliability of the transmitter once 
thàt man's identity was denuded of mystification. 
Possibly the earliest collection solely devoted to rigjāl 
[g.v.] accused or suspected of tadlīs is the Kitab al- 
Mudallisīn of Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Karābīsī (d. 245/859 
or 248/862 [g.v.], cf. Sezgin, GAS, i, 599-600), which 
is preserved in some fragments in later works, but 
the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim also mentions a similar 
collection ascribed to ‘Ali Ibn al-Madini (d. 234/849) 
of which there does not seem to be a trace. In all 
the later rigjāl lexicons, the term shows up frequently. 
Bibliography: Ibn Abi Hatim, K. al-Madjrühin, 
Haydarābād 1970, 77, lists some famous (fikat [g.v.] 
among the mudallisūn; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, K. al- 
Kīfāya fi "ilm al-riwdya, Haydarabad 1357, 355-71; 
Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrāzūrī, Mukaddima [fi "m al- 
hadith], ed. *A'isha ‘Abd al-Rahmān Bint al-Shati’, 
Cairo 1974, 165-72; Ibn Radjab, Shark “lal al- 
Tirmidhi, ed. al-Sayyid Subhi Djāsim al-Humaydi, 
Baghdad 1396, 264-8; Suyūtī, Tadrīb al-rawi ft sharh 
Takrib al-Nawdwi, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ‘Abd al-Latif, 
?Cairo 1966, i, 223-31; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim 
tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and authorship 
of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, index s.vv. Karābīsī 


and tadlis. (G.H.A. JuyNBOLL) 
TADMAKKAT also Tadmakkat, Tadmakka, 


Tādimakka, and Tādmāk, in Arabic transcription; 
Tadmákkát in modern Támashák), name of a medi- 
aeval urban crossroads between Black Africa 
and North Africa and al-Andalus. According 
to Ibn Hawkal (i, 84, 105), the Tadmakkat area was 
ruled by Muslim Berbers of the Bani Tānmāk. Yāķūt 
(ii, 938), probably borrowing from the lost work of 
al-Muhallabi (d. 380/990), mentions “Zakram” (pos- 
sibly a textual corruption of *Akram, from the Berber 
aghrem “settlement”) as the capital of the “kingdom of 
Tadmak”. Since al-Bakri (460/1067-8), the name 
“Tadmakkat” has been glossed as “The likeness of 
Mecca”, or “This is Mecca”, on account of the town’s 
topography and role as Islamic centre. 

Tadmakkat’s ruins and cemeteries, rich in Arabic 
inscriptions, are in the Adagh-n-Ifoghas, Mali, at lat. 
18° 46' N., long. 1° 11' E., at the site called dssuk 
in Támashák (possibly from the Arabic al-sik “The 
Market”) which also displays rock engravings and in- 
scriptions in Tifinagh [g.v., and see BERBERS. vi]. The 
earliest Arabic inscription so far published dates from 
404/1013-4. But trans-Saharan contacts started much 
earlier. Assuk is on an ancient chariot route from 
the Fazzan. Later, from the late 2nd/8th century to 
the late 5th/11th century, Tadmakkat was frequented 


by Ibādiyya [g.v.] Maghribī traders coming from 
Tahart (until its fall in 296/909), the Djabal Nafüsa, 
Sadrata and Warglan. The military intervention by 
Ghana and the Murābitūn [9.vv.] in 476/1083-4 or 
503/1109-10 was a setback to Ibādī influence in 
Tadmakkat. But even before this, the town's Magh- 
ribi contacts had been not only with Ibadi centres 
but also with Kayrawàn and Tripoli. Its principal 
sources of slaves, gold, and ivory were Gáwgáw 
(Kawkaw or Djawdjaw), ie. Gao on the Niger, and 
Ghana. 

By 737-8/1337-8 al-Umari mentions Tadmakkat 
no longer as a major trans-Saharan crossroads but in 
the context of a mainly pastoralist economy. How- 
ever, this perhaps reflected a temporary situation. Two 
confused passages in Ibn Khaldün, ‘/bar vi, 202, vii, 
51-2, dating from 754-76/1353-75, purportedly about 
Takadda (Tagadda, in the Ahir/Ayor area), are like- 
lier to refer in part to Tàdmakkat. If so, they suggest 
a renewal of this town's long-distance contacts—with 
the Mali empire and Ibādī and other areas of the 
Maghrib. In any case, Assuk/Tàdmakkat remained on 
the caravan route transporting Saharan salt to Gao, 
and up to the mid-11th/17th century retained a degree 
of urban life though perhaps not without interruptions. 
The 19th-century writings of the Kal-dssuk Tuareg 
depict the town as a seminal centre of dispersion of 
Sūfī (Kādirī) mystics in the Sahel in the late 9th/15th 
and the 10th/16th centuries, following ruinous attacks 
by Songhay armies. It was finally abandoned after the 
Moroccan conquest of Songhay (999/1591) down- 
graded the route to Gao, and following the 11th/17th- 
century droughts and conflicts in the Adagh-n-Ifoghas. 

Bibliography: See also Bakri, ai-Masālik wa- 
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TADMĪN (a.), quotation, enjambment, impli- 
cation. 

This term (“inclusion”) has a number of dif- 
ferent senses in Arabic poetics and stylis- 
tics. It is used for the incorporation in a poem of 
a line, or part of a line, by another poet by way of 
quotation rather than plagiarism [see SARIĶA. In litera- 
ture, in Suppl]. Felicitous quotation was included 
by Ibn al-Mu'tazz [g.v.] in his seminal K. al-Badī among 
the “beauties of speech” and was therefore adopted 
by many later authors, who often discuss it together 
with related phenomena such as the literary quotation 
of Kur'àn or Tradition [see mrmas]. Related terms 
are istiGna (“seeking help") and ida‘ (“depositing”), 
sometimes as synonyms of /admin in order to avoid 
confusion with other senses of the term. It was par- 
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ticularly appreciated if a different twist was given to 
the quoted part in its new context. Witty quotations 
are found already in Abū Nuwās [9.v.]; extensive use 
of tadmīn is found in parody. The Khardja of the 
muwashshah normally poses as a quotation, which it 
often is. 

Tadmin meaning enjambment, the syntactical de- 
pendence of a line on a following line, is usually con- 
demned by the prosodists, especially the more extreme 
forms (the standard example is al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani's 
innt/ shahidtu “I/have witnessed", a phrase that strad- 
dles two consecutive lines). The same restrictions were 
sometimes made to apply to sag‘ [g.».]. Some forms 
were, however, condoned and even appreciated, such 
as the structure exemplified by the same poet in mā 
'-Furātu... bi-adjwada minhu (“The Euphrates... is 
not more generous than he"), with several lines inter- 
vening, a structure often found. The short lines of 
some metres from ‘Abbasid times and strophic forms 
such as muwashshah and zadjal [g.w.] brought about a 
relaxation of the strict rules of the prosodists. Ignoring 
the caesura between hemistichs (idrádj or tadwir) is not 
condemned; in some metres (e.g. khafif), words often 
straddle the two halves of a line. 

Tadmin meaning "implication" is listed in al-Nukat 
fi Gaz al-Kurān by al-Rummānī [g.v.] as one of the 
ten elements of Kur'anic eloquence; it is explained as 
either a form of brevity (īģjāz, also separately listed 
among the ten elements) or the connotation of word 
or expression (e.g. muhdath "created" implying a muhdith 
"creator"). This sense was rarely taken over by writ- 
ers on stylistics and rhetoric. 
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TADMUR, TADMOR, the ancient name, and that 

of modern Arabic usage, for the city of Palmyra. 
It lies in the Syrian Desert some 145 km/90 miles 
east of Hims and 240 km/150 miles west of the mid- 
dle Euphrates (lat. 34? 36' N., long. 38? 15' E., alti- 
tude 407 m/1,336 feet). 

From early times, Tadmur must have been a sta- 
tion on the caravan route connecting Mesopotamia 
with Syria, since the road on which it lay could pass 
through a gap in the southwest to northeastwards- 
running chain of hills: to the southwest of Tadmur, 
the Djabal al-Khanāzir, and to the north and north- 
east, the Djabal Abü Radjmayn running on to the 
Djabal al-Bishri and the Euphrates. It was clearly of 
importance in the late second millennium B.C., when 
letters from Mari record that Tiglath-Pileser I (1116- 
1076) defeated men from Tadmur in the land of 
Amurru, and it was significant enough for the Old 
Testament author of II Chron. viii. 4 to attribute its 
building to King Solomon. 

Under the Romans, the place was of international 


significance because of its position facing the lands of 
the Romans’ enemies, the Parthians and the Sasanid 
Persians. In the troubled 3rd century A.D., the city- 
state of Palmyra was able to develop a wide-ranging 
policy and become a military power of significance 
under its energetic prince Septimius Odenathus II 
(Udhayna b. Hayran b. Wahb Allat), who drove the 
Persian emperor Shāpūr I [g.v.] back as far as his 
capital Ctesiphon and who acquired from the Roman 
emperor the title corrector totius orientis "governor of all 
the East". After Odenathus’s assassination in 267 or 
268, his widow Zenobia (Zaynab) and her son Vabal- 
lathus (Wahb Allàt) continued Odenathus's activist pol- 
icy, but in 272 Palmyra had to open its gates to the 
emperor Aurelian and Roman control. Zenobia, famed 
equally for her beauty and her intellect, entered later 
Arabic folklore under the name of al-Zabbā; inter alia, 
she was said to have enticed and then killed the king 
of al-Hira, predecessor there of the Lakhmids, Dja- 
dhima al-Abrash [g.v.] (al-Tabarī, i, 757-61; al-Mastūdī, 
Murüdj, ii, 189-99 = 88 1046-57; cf. R.A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of the Arabs, London 1907, 35-7). Pal- 
myra subsequently became a legionary station on the 
strata Diocletiana linking Damascus with the Euphrates. 
In 325 its bishop, Marinus (who could conceivably 
be, in the surmise of Irfan Shahid, an Arab, since 
we know of a famous Arab clan in al-Hira, the Bani 
Marina; see his Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth 
century, Washington D.C. 1984, 345), attended the 
Council of Nicaea, and Justinian later built a church 
there. 

Its great days ended with the Arab overrunning of 
Syria. In the 630s, it surrendered sulh” to Khalid b. 
al-Walid but later rebelled and had to be conquered 
‘anwat™ (al-Balādhurī, Futūh, 111-12; Yakut, Buldān, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 18-19). It now became a settlement of the 
Kalb, who dominated central Syria under the Umay- 
yads. It was one of the towns which, under the 
claimant Sulayman b. Hisham, rebelled against Mar- 
wan II al-Himār in 127/744-5 (al-Tabari, ii, 1896, 
1912), and according to Ibn al-Fakih, 110, cf. Yàküt, 
ii, 17, Marwan had part of Tadmur’s walls pulled 
down. Soon afterwards, its people were involved in 
the pro-Sufyānid, anti-‘Abbasid movement in Syria of 
Abu 'I-Ward al-Kilābī (al-Tabari, iii, 53). 

The town suffered in later times from earthquakes, 
especially that of 552/1157, and Benjamin of Tudela's 
assertion, only sixteen years later, that there were 
2,000 Jews at Tadmur seems unlikely. It now sank 
to the status of a miserable village amongst the exten- 
sive ruins of ancient Palmyra. It was rediscovered by 
the West when in 1678 two traders from the English 
Levant Company's factory at Aleppo visited the site, 
and this last was explored in detail by Robert Wood 
in 1751 and splendidly described and illustrated by 


| him in his The ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor, in the 


desert, London 1753. The town has now revived in 
the 20th century through its position during the inter- 
War period and the post-Second World War years 
on the Iraq Petroleum Company's Kirkuk-Tripoli oil 
pipeline and through the growing tourist trade; it is 
now a town of over 30,000 inhabitants in the muháfaza 
or governorate of Hims. 

Palmyra was of significance in the development of 
early Arabic culture. Although the inscriptions, num- 
bering almost 2,000, found at Palmyra include many 
in what is a continuation of Imperial Aramaic and 
although Greek must also have been a language of 
cultural prestige, the everyday language of the towns- 
people in the early Christian centuries was probably 
Arabic and the people themselves ethnically Arab. 
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This is shown by the Arab names of its rulers dur- | 


ing the period of its florescence in the 3rd century 
A.D. and the fact that over half the personal names 
occurring in the inscriptions (naturally, from the class 
of notables and leading merchants) can be explained 
etymologically as Arabic; they include, e.g. many theo- 
phoric names with the god Arsu and the pan-Arab 
goddess Allat [see AL-LAT]. As well as Arsu, whose 
name is an adaptation of Ar. Ruda “the Favourable, 
Benevolent One", and Allat, other Arab deities are 
prominent, such as Ma‘n, ‘Azizu, Sa‘r or Sa‘d, Salman 
and Rahim. The whole region of Palmyrene, passing 
under the control of the Lakhmids of al-Hira, must 
have become substantially Arabised; in 328, at al- 
Namāra [g.v.] some 220 km/140 miles to the south- 
southwest of Palmyra, the king Imrw’ al-Kays b. ‘Amr’s 
funerary inscription was written not in Aramaic but 
in Arabic language with the Nabataean alphabet (see 
F. Briquel-Chatonnet, in L'Arabie antique de Kanbril 
à Mahomet. Nouvelles données sur l'histoire des Arabes grâce 
aux inscriptions, ed. Ch. Robin = RMMM, no. 61 
[1991-3], 40-3). 
Bibliography: For older bibl., see EI! art. Palmyra 
(F. Buhl): See now Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 540-2; R. Dussaud, La topographie historique 
de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 247 ff; 
A. Musil, Palmyrena. A topographical itinerary, New York 
1928, 136-43 and index; Christine P. Grant, The 
Syrian Desert. Caravans, travel and exploration, London 
1937, index; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Syria, London 1943, 230 and index; 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth century, 
20-2; I. Browning, Palmyra, London 1974; J. Starcky 
and M. Gawlikowski, Palmyre, Paris 1985; J. Texidor, 
Un port romain du désert, Paris 1985; D.N. Freedman 
(ed.), The Anchor Bible dictionary, New York 1992, v, 
136-7; Gawlikowski, Les Arabes en Palmyréne, in Héléne 
Lozachmeur (ed.), Présence arabe dans le Croissant fer- 
tile avant l’Hégire, Paris 1995, 103-8; E.M. Myers (ed.), 
The Oxford encyclopedia of archaeology in the Near East, 
New York 1996, iv, 238-44. 
< (C.E. BoswonTH) 
TADRĪS (a.), the masdar of the form II Arabic 
verb darrasa “to teach". One who teaches is known 
as a mudams. In contemporary usage, the term is an 
unfocussed one, referring to instruction of different 
varieties. The term mudarris thus indicates a “teacher” 
in its most general sense, although it can also have 
a more specific meaning: in the hierarchy of modern 
Egyptian universities, for example, a mudams is an 
instructor holding the Ph.D., but ranking below an 
ustādh and ustādh musá'id—roughly analogous, therefore, 
to an assistant professor in an American university. 
In the classical and mediaeval periods, the term 
ladris, as well as various other technical terms derived 
from the same root, had more precise connotations. 
Tadrīs usually referred specifically to the teaching of 
the religious law, that is, fikh [g.v.], and in this was 
distinct from other terms used to describe the trans- 
mission of knowledge: the relatively uncommon tasdīr, 
for instance, when used to mean instruction, had a 
more general application, while tam, which also indi- 
cated teaching, usually referred to instruction at a 
more basic level (hence mu'allim, a primary school 
instructor or Kur'àn teacher). The term tadrīs could 
be used with regard to instruction in other subjects, 
especially when it was combined with a qualifying 
phrase; thus, for example, tadrīs al-tafsir (“teaching 
Ķur'ānic exegesis”), or even tadrīs al-tibb (“teaching 
medicine”). 
The methodology of instruction in the law has 


been thoroughly studied in a number of works by 
G. Makdisi, and discussed more fully in other entries 
of this Encyclopaedia [see esp. MADRAsA]. After an 
invocation, a class (dars, pl. durüs) consisted of lecture 
and dictation, with the instructor providing an exe- 
gesis of the text or question under discussion. At more 
advanced levels, instruction focused on disputation 
(munāzara), in which the mudarris explored fine points 
of legal doctrine with his students and probed their 
understanding of the issues and their ability to solve 
difficult legal problems. As in all the traditional Islamic 
sciences (as, indeed, in pre-modern education more 
generally, memorisation played an important role. As 
the purpose of instruction in the law was the train- 
ing of qualified jurists and professors, legal education 
culminated in the issuing to the student of an igjāza 
[g..] (the term was borrowed from the conventions 
for the transmission of hadith [g.v.]) acknowledging his 
qualifications to teach the law himself (idjaza li "lI-tadris) 
or to issue fatvās (idjāza li '-iflā"), or sometimes one 
encompassing both practices (idjdzat al-ifià! wa `l- 
tadrīs) (examples in al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a'shā, xiv, 
322 ff). 

The establishment of institutions devoted principally 
or exclusively to higher education (both mosques with 
endowments supporting organised classes, and, from 
the 5th/1lth century, madrasas) had little effect on the 
process of tadrīs itself. Methods of instruction remained 
the same, as did the measure of a pupil's success (the 
iģjāza, usually awarded by his teacher or teachers): 
no system of institutional degrees took root before the 
modern period. But the spread of educational insti- 
tutions, and of the endowments which supported them, 
did have a profound impact on the social context in 
which tadrīs took place. Most importantly, tadrīs came 
to signify not merely an activity but an office, in 
effect, a professorship, one to which a learned indi- 
vidual could be appointed, and from which he might 
derive valuable emoluments. The reification of tadris 
is reflected in the appearance in the sources of a 
plural form, tadārīs, which was used to indicate the 
separate “professorships” in different fields ( fikh, hadith, 
tafsir, Arabic grammar, etc.) which an institution might 
support, or the multiple teaching posts held by a sin- 
gle individual (al-Kalkashandi, Subh, iv, 39). 

'The social and even political consequences of this 
process of reification were enormous. Many of the new 
schools and endowed mosques were the creation of 
the ruling élite, and the founders might retain con- 
trol of appointments to their institutions’ professor- 
ships. So, for example, when Nizam al-Mulk called 
Abū Hamid al-Ghazali to Baghdad and appointed 
him to the éadris of Shāfi'ī fikh in the Nizamiyya 
madrasa, bestowing on him the honorifics "Zayn al- 
Din" and “Sharaf al-A'imma" (Ibn al-Djawzi, al- 
Muntazam, ix, 55), his action was as much a political 
statement as an expression of personal piety. Sultans 
in Mamlük Cairo routinely interfered in the appoint- 
ment process, naming scholars to professorships not 
only in madrasas which they themselves had founded 
but in older institutions as well. 

From the standpoint of academic instruction, a more 
important issue concerned the way in which scholars 
themselves learned to control and manipulate profes- 
sorial posts. On one level, of course, the academic 
élite benefited from the proliferation of endowed pro- 
fessorships. Not only were they guaranteed a stipend 
for their instructional efforts, but a respected scholar 
might acquire and hold multiple positions simultane- 
ously. In the mid 8th/14th century, Taķī al-Din al- 
Subki held professorships in fikh in several institutions 
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in Cairo, which he then passed on to his son Baha’ 
al-Din (Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar al-kāmina, 
Cairo 1966-7, i, 225-6; Ibn Taghrībirdī, a/-Manhal al- 
safi, Cairo 1984, i, 409)—indicating that scholars, as 
well as sultans and viziers, had learned how to play 
the game of patronage. Another member of the Subki 
family, Tadj al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab, was critical of 
scholars holding professorships in two or more schools 
(Mu'īd al-ni‘am wa-mubīd al-mkam, ed. D.N. Myhrman, 
London 1908, 164), but in fact the practice was com- 
mon, and led to the frequent appointment of substi- 
tutes to fulfill the duties of an absent or over-burdened 
mudarris. Alternatively, a lucrative professorship might 
be divided among several different scholars; the sources 
frequently report that some individual “held half the 
professorship” (lahu nisf al-tadris) in a given institution. 
Moreover, the financial lure of a well-paid tadrīs could 
be deleterious to the quality of instruction by attract- 
ing unqualified individuals. Tadj al-Din al-Subki wor- 
ried about lazy professors who would simply memorise 
two or three lines of a text, deliver them to the assem- 
bled class, and leave; such individuals, he said, were 
“not fit for a professorship [of law)” (ghayr salh li 
*-tadrīs) and did not deserve a professor’s stipend (ibid., 
153). Such problems did not necessarily pose a seri- 
ous threat to the transmission of knowledge in medi- 
aeval Islamic societies, but they did result from the 
transformation of tadrīs into an institutionalised and 
remunerative office. 

Bibliography: G. Makdisi, The rise of colleges. Insti- 
tutions of learning in Islam and the West, Edinburgh 
1981; J. Berkey, The transmission of knowledge in medieval 
Cairo. A social history of Islamic education, Princeton 
1992. _ (J.P. BERKEY) 
TADWIN (a.), the verbal noun from dawwana “to 

register”, most probably a denominal verb from the 
Persian noun diwàn [q.v.]. For tadwin in the connota- 
tion of "drawing up lists for military and adminis- 
trative purposes", see DIWAN. For its use as “gathering 
poetry of a certain poet or tribe”, see sHI'R. 

In the science of hadith, the term indicates the col- 
lecting of traditions in writing in order to derive 
legal precepts from them and not as a mere mem- 
ory aid, for which rather the terms kitābat al-ilm or 
k. al-hadith were used. The period of tadwin al-hadith 
is generally assumed to have started at the end of 
the Ist/7th century with the order issued by the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) to repair to Medina and col- 
lect all the traditions he could lay his hands on. 
Another person receiving a similar order is Abü Bakr 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm (d. sometime be- 
tween 110/728 and 120/738), cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib 
al-tahdhib, Haydarābād 1327, xii, 39, Suyüti, al-Wasa’il 
ft musāmarat al-awā”il, ed. M.S.B. Zaghlül, Beirut 1986, 
100. This resulted in as yet unstructured collections 
which differed from those made during the kitāba stage 
in that they aimed at completeness. The Meccan tra- 
ditionist ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Djuraydj 
(d. 150/767) is also mentioned as one of the first to 
collect ‘m in this manner. Out of tadwin there arose 
the fabwib: there we see the first attempts at bringing 
the material together in chapters (Ar. bab, pl. abwab) 
under certain subject headings of gradually increasing 
detail and sophistication. Alongside this we find the 
first structural division of Aadiths into collections 
ascribed to certain ancient individuals, Companions 
or Successors, which resulted in the first musnad [g.v.] 
collections, while the tabwīb gave rise to the first 
musannaf [g.».] works. 

Bibliography: For a detailed account of the 


Muslim point of view, cf. Muhammad ‘Adjdjadj al- 
Khatib, al-Sunna kabl al-tadwin, Cairo 1963, 293-382; 
G. Schoeler published on this subject four articles 

in Jsl, lxii (1985), 201-30; Ixvi (1989), 38-67, 213-51; 

and lxix (1992), 1-43; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tra- 

dition. Studies on chronology, provenance and authorship of 

early hadith, Cambridge 1983, 21-2. 

(G.H.A. JuvnBoLL) 

TAFARNUDJ (a.), from Ifrandj [¢.v.], lit. *adopt- 
ing, imitating or aping the manners and customs of 
the Franks, i.e. the Europeans”. The term was used 
by the pioneer journalist Khalil al-Khüri in his satir- 
ical novella Way idhan lastu bi-Ifranģjī (“Alas then, I 
am not a European”), published in the magazine 
Hadikat al-Akhbar in 1860, and may be older. The 
Turkish alafrangaļlikļ, from Italian alla franca, and the 
Persian gharbzada[gi], literally ^West-struck[ness]", con- 
vey the same meaning. The latter term has been var- 
iously rendered as “Westosis” and “Westoxication”. 

During the 19th century, Muslims in significant 
numbers became aware of the culture, as well as of 
the political, military and commercial power of Europe, 
and reacted to it in various ways. Some responded 
eagerly, learning a European language, reading and 
even translating European books, and sometimes even 
adopting European dress and some European social 
usages. Others responded negatively, and called for 
the rejection of these alien and infidel innovations. 
Tafamudj, with its equivalents in other Islamic languages, 
was a term used by the latter to designate—and 
denigrate—the former. The first European language 
to be widely used in the Middle East was Italian, fol- 
lowed by French and finally English. The stages of 
cultural penetration can be traced in the sequence 
and distribution of loanwords. Senate and Parliament 
in Ottoman Turkish are Senato and Parlamento, because 
it was in Italian that the Ottomans first heard of 
these physically and culturally remote institutions. It 
was not until late that Turks met senators, and that 
reports of parliaments reached the Arab provinces— 
hence Turkish senator and Arabic barlamān. By that 
time, French had replaced Italian as the European 
lingua franca of the Levant. In the late 20th century, 
both were being replaced by English, usually in its 
American form. 

Like the Frenchified fop in English, German and 
other European literatures in the period of French 
cultural ascendancy, the imitator of European ways 
became a figure of fun in Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
literature. Sometimes the attack is directed against 
any and every form of Western influence or borrow- 
ing. More often, in modern literature, it is concerned 
with the mindless imitation of everything Western, 
good, bad and indifferent alike. 

Bibliography: Rotraud Wielandt, Das Bild der 
Europäer in der modernen. arabischen. Erzähl- und Theater- 
literatur, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1980, esp. 131 ff., 146 f., 
151-2; Jalal Al-e Ahmad, Plagued by the West (Gharb- 
zadegi). Translated from the Persian by Paul Sprachman, 
New York 1982; Hasan Mukaddam, Djafar Khan 
az Farang āmada (Fr. and Pers), Oakland, Calif. 
1984. On earlier Muslim perceptions of Europe 
and Europeans, see B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery 
of Europe, New York 1982. On Ottoman reactions 
to the first inroads of French language and cul- 
ture, see idem, The impact of the French Revolution in 
Turkey, in Jnal. of World History, i (1953), 105-25, 
revised version in G.S. Metraux and F. Crouzet 
(eds.), The new Asia. Readings in the history of mankind, 
New York and London 1965, 31-59. 

(B. Lewis) 
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TAFDIL (4), literally “superiority, the act of rais- 
ing something to a higher level or degree”. In gram- 
mar, it is the raising of a quality to a degree 
combining both the “comparative” and “superlative” 
functions of European adjectives, hence usually trans- 
lated as "elative”. Formally, the elative has the pat- 
terns af 'al" (masc.) and fir'lā (fem.) with sound plurals 
(also afa%l" and fual" respectively), in an obvious but 
still unexplained parallelism with the colour and defect 
adjective patterns af'al" and falā”. The origins of the 
patterns remain obscure: Wehr, 598 ff. (summarised in 
Fleisch, 409 ff.) provides some circumstantial evidence 
to connect af al" with exclamatory formulae; Bravmann, 
34, speculates, with no evidence at all, that aksan is 
a variant of hasan produced by a different resolution 
of the initial consonant cluster in *4san which would 
underlie both forms. However, no theories can account 
for the feminine forms, still less for the syntax and 
possible links with the f£? al-ta'adjdjub or “verb of sur- 
prise", which also has the form af'al (in mā af'alahu, 
or af al in af Gl bihi). 

The comparative and superlative senses are distin- 
guished only syntactically, broadly a distributive struc- 
ture (af'al" min) for our comparative, and annexation 
(af'al shay", af'al" "Lshay", af'al” "laghyaà") for the 
superlative (see Wehr, 572, and reference grammars 
for details, which is thus seen to have the same syn- 
tax as kull “all” and ayy “which”. Wehr, 612, makes 
the important point that af'a/" forms are derived not 
only from simple "positive" adjectives but from, any 
kind of word, even a verb. 

The semantic and rhetorical features of the elative, 
as in other languages, are most complex. An inter- 
esting case is the occurrence of af'al" in isolation, of 
which the best known example is Allah" akbar"; 
Sibawayhi's [q.».] “comparative” paraphrase akbar“ min 
kull shay" (Kitab, ed. Bulak, i, 233, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 199) clearly reflects the intuitive understanding of 
this expression, but is remarkable also for the way it 
delicately avoids the heresy implicit in a "superlative" 
paraphrase akbar" shay”/ "l-ashya^, even though logically 
the two formulations might appear synonymous (wa 
lah" alam). Nor was Sibawayhi unaware of syntacti- 
cal problems caused by comparing a thing with itself, 
as in mā ra'ayt" radjul™ ahsan" fī ‘aynihi "I-kuhl" minhu 
fi ‘ayn’ zayd" (ibid., i, 232/i, 199), a topic which 
detached itself as the “Kuhl question" (mas'alat al-kuhl) 
in later literature (see al-Mubarrad [g.».], al-Muktadab 
ii, 248 ff, where there are also further references). 

Bibliography: H. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 

Heidelberg 1921, index, s.v. Elatv, Komparativ, 

Superlatw; H. Wehr, Der arabische Elati», Wiesbaden 

[1953]; W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language, 

index, s.v. Adjectives; M.M. Bravmann, The Arabic 

elative. A new approach, Leiden 1968; al-Mubarrad, 

K. al-Muktadab, ed. M.'A.Kh. ‘Udayma, Cairo 

1964-8; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, Beirut 

1961-79, i, 408-15; M. Ullmann, Arabische Kompara- 

tivsātze, in Nachrichten der Akad. der Wiss. in Göttingen 

(1985), no. 7; V. Cantarino, Syntax of Modern Arabic 

prose, Bloomington-London 1974-5, ii, 467-86. 

(M.G. CARTER) 

AL-TAFF, the desert region that lies west of 
Kūfa along the alluvial plain of the Euphrates. It is 
higher than the low-lying ground by the river and 
forms the transition to the central Arabian plateau. 
According to the authorities quoted by Yaküt, Buldan, 
iii, 359, al-taff means an area raised above the sur- 
rounding country or fringe, edge, bank; the name is 
not found after the 13th century. The district con- 
tains a number of springs, the waters of which run 


southwest (cf. Ibn al-Fakth, 187). The best known of 
these wells was al-"Udhayr. From its geographical posi- 
tion al-Taff was the scene of the first encounter be- 
tween the Arabs and Persians (al-Tabart, i, 2210, 
2247; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 345, 351). The Sāsānid kings 
had stationed there feudal guardians of the frontier 
which was defended by forts (maslaha) and a great 
ditch (Kkandak) which began at Hit (Ibn Rosta, 107). 
On al-Taff lay al-Ķādisiyya [g.»] and also Karbala’ 
[g.7.], famous as the scene of the death of al-Husayn 
(Yāķūt, loc. cit, and Bakri, Mu‘djam, ii, 456). The lat- 
ter is accordingly referred to as al-Maktul bi "I-Taff 
(cf. al-Mukhtār, in Ibn al-Athīr, iv, 140; cf. also the 
poem quoted by Yāķūt, loc. cit., and Ibn al-Athīr, iv, 
267). In later centuries, al-Taff is rarely mentioned 
(e.g. in Ibn al-Athir, vii, 379 in connection with the 
Karmatian troubles, and the majority of the Arab 
geographers make no mention of it. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also 

A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, a topographical itiner- 

ary, New York 1927, 48, 351. (J.H. Kramers) 

TAFILALT, with the nisba Filālī, pl. Filāla, the 
name of a district of southeastern Morocco, 
essentially comprising the broad basin of the Wadi 
Ziz, which runs into the fringes of the Sahara Desert 
(roughly between lats. 31° and 32° N. and longs. 3° 
30' and 4? W). 

It consists of an alluvial plain 20 km/12 miles long 
and 16 km/10 miles broad, over which are scattered 
200 ksūr (or fortified dwellings of clay) surrounded by 
gardens and cultivated fields. Where irrigation from 
wells is possible, the soil is wonderfully fertile. The 
chief product of Tafilalt is the palm-tree, of which 
there are several hundred thousand, and the most 
developed industry is the preparation of goat-skins by 
the use of the bark of the mimosa which yields a tan- 
ning gall. Filali leather is famous and sought after 
throughout all North Africa. The population is dense, 
in the ksūr of Tafilalt it was estimated in 1920 at 150- 
200,000. The historical capital of Tāfīlālt was Sidjil- 
masa ([g.v.] for the pre-modern political history of 
Tāfīlālt). Here one may simply state that the district 
was the cradle of the dynasty of the ‘Alawi or Filālī 
Sharifs, who have ruled Morocco from 1041/1631 
and the time of Mawlay Mahammad I al-Sharif up 
to the present day [see ‘aLawIs]. Many of these Sharīfs 
after the accession of their family to the throne 
remained in or returned to settle in Tafilalt, where 
they may be counted by thousands. A khalifa of the 
Moroccan sultan traditionally represented the author- 
ity of the makhzen among them and in the valley of 
the Ziz. 

After the establishment of the French Protectorate 
over Morocco, a French mission arrived at Tighmart, 
which has defences built at the end of the 19th century 
by Mawlay al-Hasan; but its presence was immedi- 
ately challenged by the local Ayt Atta confederation of 
Berbers under a claimant to power, al-Semlālī. The dis- 
trict was not re-occupied, by troops under Col. Giraud, 
till 1932. 

The main urban centres of Tafilalt are the adminis- 
trative chef-lieu, Er-Rachida (al-Rashida), formerly Ksar 
Es-Souk (Ksar al-Sük) and, to its south, Erfoud, both 
now linked by a road across the High Atlas and Mid- 
dle Atlas to Azrou (Azrü) and then Fés (Fas) and 
Meknés (Miknās). At 15 km/10 miles south of Erzou 
is Rissani, a ksar built in the 18th century by Mawlay 
Ismā'īl and an ancient centre for the caravan trade 
between southern Morocco and the Sahara and West- 
ern Sudan. In its environs are a large market, Bü Amm; 
the zāwiya of Mawlay "Alī al-Sharif, ancestor of the 
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Filālī ruling house (ca. 1050/1640); and the ruinous 
site of Sidjilmasa, whose kasba was finally destroyed 
by the Ayt Atta in 1818. 

Bibliography: See those to ‘aALAWIs and SIDJIL- 
MASA, and also P. Ricard, revised Ch. Bacquet, Guide 
Bleue. Maroc, 8th ed. Paris 1954, 424-31 and map 
at p. 416. (E. Lēvi-PROVENĢAL*) 
TAFKHIM (4), the verbal noun from fakhkhama 

meaning “to make thick, to emphasise or to make 
grand". In Arabic, it is a phonetic phenomenon involv- 
ing the pronunciation of the emphatic consonants, 
mufakhkhama (sing. mufakhkham), /t b, d >, $ ye, 6 b/and 
also includes the marginal emphatics /r, |/. Kur'ànic 
orthoepists used the term tafkkīm to describe certain 
variants of /r/ when it occurs next to low and back 
vowels; however, they designated the term itaghlīz, 
thickening, which they used synonymously with tafkhīm, 
for the description of certain variants of /1/. The /l/, 
as an emphatic variant, has a limited environment 
and is primarily used with the word Allak when not 
preceded by /i, i/. 

The earliest occurrence of the term tafkhīm was 
when Sibawayhi used it to describe what he called 
alif al-tafkhim and he considered it as a variant, not 
a phoneme. According to him, alif al-tafkhim is found 
in a limited number of words such as salt, prayers; 
zakāt, the giving of alms to the poor; and hayat, life, 
especially in the dialect of Hidjaz (al-Kitab, iv, 432). 
The four primary emphatic consonants /s, d, t 6 / 
are not referred to by Sibawayhi as mufakhkhama but 
as mutbaka (sing. muļbak), a tradition followed by Arab 
grammarians and Ķurānic orthoepists. The verbal 
noun ifbāķ “act of covering or putting on a lid", is used 
to describe the position of the tongue in the pronun- 
ciation of the mutbaka. The mutbaka, along with the 
velar/uvular group /x ¢, Y ģ, q G/, are referred to by 
the generic term musta'liya, high or raised. The musta'liya 
consonants are described as preventing the occurrence 
of imala [g.».], “inclination” of /a/ towards /i/. 

Contemporary Arabists and linguists use the term 
tafkhim to describe the emphatic consonants, mufakh- 
khama, /t, d, s, Š / and the marginal emphatics /r 
and |/. Tafkhim is often characterised by pharyngeal- 
isation or velarisation, but the mufakhkhama consonants 
are best characterised by the phonetic feature of re- 
traction which involves moving the tongue up and 
further back toward the velum and upper pharynx. 
Tafkhim is not restricted to the environment of the 
emphatics, but rather spreads to any adjacent vowel 
or consonant making it emphatic. It is this feature of 
retraction that makes this group of consonants opaque 
[see sawtryya]. 

Bibliography: For related articles on tafkhim in 
EP, see IMALA, MAKHĀ AL-HUROF and sAWTIYYA. 
Also Salman H. Al-Ani, and Mohamed S. El-Dalee, 
Tafkhim in Arabic. The acoustic and physiological para- 
meter, in M.P:R. Van den Broecke and A. Cohen 
(eds.), Proceedings of the Xth International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences, Utrecht 1984, 385-9; Ibn Djinnī, 
Sim sind‘at al-irāb, Damascus 1985, i, 45-67; Ibn 
al-Djazarī, al-Nashr fi ’l-kir@’at al-‘ashr, Cairo n.d., 
i, 210-4, n, 90-119. R. Jakobson, Mufaxxama. The 
“emphatic” phonemes in Arabic, in Studies presented to 
Joshua Whatmough, ed. E. Pulgram, The Hague 1957, 
105-15; Sībawayhi, al-Kitab, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam 
Muhammad Hārūn, Beirut 1975, iv. 

(Sarman H. AL-ANr) 

TAFRA (4), lit, “leap or impulsive movement", 
from tafara “to jump, leap", a term of Islamic 
philosophy, which became an important part of 
anti-atomistic theories brought into play during the 


controversies of the Basra Mu'tazīlī cosmology, and 
which is attributed in particular to Ibrahim b. Sayyar 
al-Nazzām (and also to Hisham b. al-Hakam). Al- 
Nazzam [g.v.] is taken to have argued that it is pos- 
sible to move over a distance without going through 
all the parts of the distance, by leaping over those 
parts. Although this theory came in for a lot of crit- 
icism by those sympathetic to atomism, al-Nazzam was 
successful in pointing to difficulties in the minimal 
parts discrete geometry of the atomists. This is a ver- 
sion of the paradoxes which Zeno first discussed in 
connection with the existence of indivisible magni- 
tudes. The paradox of the flying arrow is that every 
thing which is moving is really resting at each stage 
of the movement. The movement itself is hidden in 
the substance and only appears when the substance 
itself is moving. Hisham al-Fuwati (ff. early 3rd/9th 
century) is said to have abandoned the theory of leaps 
once he realised that, if it is valid, then a creature 
which had dipped its legs in ink would produce a 
discontinuous rather than a continuous track when it 
covered a particular distance (see Ibn Mattawayh, 169). 
This sort of example played a large part in contem- 
porary disputes over the plausibility of atomism and 
its alternatives as a theory of the nature of physical 
reality. 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makalat al-Islamiyyin, 
Istanbul 1929-30, 61, 321; Baghdadi, Fark, 113; 
Shahrastani, 38-39; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1899, 
64, 92; Isfarā'inī, Tabsir, Cairo 1955, 68; H. Daiber, 
Das theologisch-philosophische System des Mu'ammar ibn 
‘Abbad as-Sulami, Beirut 1975, 300-2; Ibn Mattawayh, 
Tadhkira ft ahkām al-djawahir wa '-atād, ed. S. Lutf 
and F. ‘Awn, Cairo 1975; H. Wolfson, The philoso- 
phy of the Kalam, Cambridge, Mass. 1976, 514-7; 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin and New York 1991-7, 
iii, 310-24, and index s.v. £-fr at iv, 1001; 
A. Dhanani, The physical theory of kalàm. Atoms, space 
and void in Basrian Mu‘tazili cosmology, Leiden 1994, 
176-81. (O.N.H. LEAMAN) 
TAFSIR (AJ, pl. tafasir "interpretation" (as a 

process and a literary genre), generally, but not always, 
of the Kur'àn. The word is used for commentaries 
on Greek scientific and philosophical works, being 
equivalent to shark [g..]; the term is applied to the 
Greek and Arabic commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle, for example. Jews and Christians writing in 
Arabic also use the word in the context of transla- 
tions and commentaries on the Bible, as some of the 
works of Saadia Gaon demonstrate. The most signifi- 
cant usage of the word, however, and the focus of 
this article, is its reference to the branch of Islamic 
learning concerned with the Kur'an. An essential part 
of madrasa training, the study of tafāsīr of the Kur’an 
stands alongside the study of hadith and fikh as ele- 
ments of the traditional curriculum. 

The emergence of the word tafsīr as a technical 
term is unclear. It is used once in the Kur’an at 
XXV, 33, "They [the unbelievers] bring not to thee 
[Muhammad] any similitude [mathal] but that We 
bring thee the truth and the best tafsīr”. This follows 
on a verse which states, “The unbelievers say, "Why has 
the Kur'àn not been sent down all at once?’ Even so, 
that We may strengthen thy heart thereby, and We 
have chanted it very distinctly”. The idea would appear 
to be that God has provided an explanation, tafsir, 
of why the Kur'àn is being revealed piece-by-piece. 
Of course, other technical terms in Muslim religious 
thinking frequently have no special status within the 
Ķurān, so the lack of a firm reference point for the 
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term /afsir is not particularly surprising (see J. Wans- 
brough, Quranic studies. Sources and methods of scriptural 
interpretation, Oxford 1977, 154-8). For the first three 
Islamic centuries, there appears to be no consistent 
differentiation between /afsir, ta’wil [q.v] and manā 
[g.2.,. section 1] when used in titles of books or as a 
technical term within works of tafsīr (and, indeed, this 
is the attitude of the lexicographers: see Lane, i, 2397; 
for the ambiguities of the differentiation between the 
terms in early times, see N. Kinberg, A lexicon of al- 
Farrā”*s terminology in his Qur’Gn commentary, Leiden 1996, 
40-2, 503-27, 563-6). After some time, /afsir was dis- 
tinguished from /a'wil by the latter being considered 
the product of research and investigation, the former 
dependent upon transmission from Muhammad and 
his companions. In its developed sense, ta’wil became 
limited to interpretation which leaves the "obvious" 
(zākir) sense and delves into more speculative levels 
of language (batin). Ma‘nd, on the other hand, became 
more constrained and limited primarily to lexico- 
graphical aspects of interpretation. 

A tafsīr of the Kur'an is a work which provides an 
interpretation of the Arabic text of the scripture. There 
are formal characteristics of such works which help 
to define the literary genre further. In most cases, a 
work entitled Tafsīr will follow the text of the Kur'an 
from the beginning to the end, and will provide an 
interpretation (tafsir) of segments of the text (word- 
by-word, phrase-by-phrase, or verse-by-verse) as a 
running commentary. The major exceptions to this 
fundamental characteristic are to be found in the for- 
mative and the contemporary periods of Islam; in the 
formative period, one finds works of tafsīr which cover 
only isolated segments of the text, and in the con- 
temporary period, thematic (mawdü'i) tafāsīr have 
become quite popular (see J.J.G. Jansen, The interpre- 
lation of the Koran in modern. Egypt, Leiden 1974, 13-4). 
But the presence of scriptural text and commentary 
as two elements interplaying remains. A number of 
sub-disciplines are often included within the broad 
scholarly enterprise itself and these have resulted in 
books which concentrate on asbāb al-muzül, gharib al- 
Kur'an, ķisas al-anbiyā”, kirà?àt, marsüm al-khatt, al-nāsikh 
wa '"-mansükh, al-wakf wa 'Ļ-ibtīdā and al-wudjüh wa 
'-nazā'ir. These works are best understood as a part 
of the overall *ulüm al-Kur’an (to which books are 
devoted as summaries of the various sub-disciplines, 
e.g., al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392 [9.v.]), al-Burhàn fi ‘uliim 
al-Kur'ān, and Djalāl al-Din al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505 
[q.v.]), al-ltkan fi ‘uliim al-Kur'an). However, the contents 
of these books have often been derived from the major 
works of tafsīr (and then subsequently have acted as 
a source for them in many instances), so, in that sense, 
such works are a part of the intellectual discipline 
while not formally being a part of the literary genre. 

Within the genre attempts have been made to 
classify the various books. Attempts to describe 
the “method” of the books predominate in Muslim 
discussions, and such classifications have also found 
their way into scholarly works (e.g., I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920). 
The basic separation between tafsīr bi "-ma'thür (or 
riwaya) and tafsir bi "ray (or dīrāya), with the occa- 
sional addition of tafsīr bi "Lishára, reflects a tension 
which runs throughout the Muslim community and 
its intellectual disciplines, that of the authority of the 
community (ma’thir) versus that of the intellect (ra?) 
(ishāra being the speculative “hint” or “allusion” gen- 
erally connected to Süfism and outside these two main 
classifications). This separation does not, however, pro- 
vide a sufficient analytical tool by which one may 


characterise the wide variety of books and approaches 
which are contained within the broadly-defined genre 
of tafsīr, since it concentrates on a superficial under- 
standing of the form of the works with little atten- 
tion to their underlying substance. 

Recent scholarly attempts to define the genre have 
concentrated on isolating the variety of elements which 
come together within a given text in varying pro- 
portions (see N. Calder, Tafsir from Tabarī to Ibn Kathir: 
problems in the description of a genre, illustrated with reference 
to the story of Abraham, in G.R. Hawting and A.-K.A. 
Shareef (eds.), Approaches to the Qur’an, London 1993, 
101-40; P. Heath, Creative hermeneutics: a comparative analy- 
sts of three Islamic approaches, in Arabica, xxxvi [1989], 
173-210). Different mufassiriin have different concerns 
and goals, and this is reflected in the relative weight 
they put upon elements such as history, grammar, 
semantics, law, theology, or folklore. All commenta- 
tors are concerned with the process of analysing the 
text in light of the “external world”, however that be 
defined for the individual author, with the aim of 
resolving any apparent conflict and making the text 
"clear". Each element that comes into play within a 
text of tafsīr acts both to prompt exegesis (in the sense 
that a conflict is perceived between the world and 
the text) and to characterise the emphasis of a given 
interpretative approach. 

Pride of place in the tools used in the interpreta- 
tive process has been given to grammar (including 
elements of lexicography and orthography). As an im- 
plement for asserting the scholar's status and author- 
ity, arguments over grammar have had no rival (see 
M.G. Carter, Language control as people control in medieval 
Islam: the aims of the grammarians in their cultural. context, 
in Al-Abhath, xxxi [1983], 65-84). Grammar became 
a specialisation within /afsir producing works such 
as Maānī "-Kur'án wa i'rübuhu by al-Zadjdjadj (d. 
311/923; see GAS, vii, 99-101), Frāb al-Kur'án by al- 
Nahhas (d. 338/950; see GAS, ix, 207-9) and Mushkil 
itāb al-Ķurān by Makki al-Kaysi (d. 437/1045 [q.».]). 
The historical origins of grammar and lexicographi- 
cal comparison within the framework of dfsir have 
become a matter of scholarly controversy in light of 
Wansbrough's arguments for the relatively late intro- 
duction of both aspects (see Quranic studies, 216-27); 
for example, C.H.M. Versteegh, Arabic grammar and 
Qur'ünic exegesis in early Islam, Leiden 1993, and 
M. Muranyi, Neue Materialien zur tafsīr-Forschung in der 
Moscheebibliothek von Qairawan, in S. Wild (ed), The 
Qur'an as text, Leiden 1996, 225-55, both argue against 
Wansbrough's point, citing grammar and poetical ref- 
erences in texts understood to be early in date. Much 
of the dispute depends upon dating of texts (see 
A. Rippin, Studying early tafsīr texts, in Isl., lxxii [1995], 
310-23). 

Rivalling grammar but yet itself often thought of 
as dependent upon it, the framework of legal analy- 
sis emerges quite clearly in some works, achieving a 
status reflected in titles such as the Ahkam al-Kur'ān 
written by the Hanafi al-Djassas (d. 370/981 [4.2.]), 
the Maliki Ibn al-"Arabī (d. 543/1148 [g.v.]) and the 
Maliki al-Kurtubi (d. 671/1272 [gv]. Aiming to 
demonstrate that the body of Islamic law may be 
derived in the first instance from the Ķurān, such 
works include, out of necessity, grammatical and his- 
torical elements within interpretation in order to argue 
their legal points. 

Theology, on the other hand, frequently remained 
subsumed within the overall contents of tafsīr, although 
certain works attributed to prominent theologians (e.g. 
the Haka'ik al-taà wil fī mutashabih al-tanzil by al-Sharif 
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al-Radī, d. 406/1016 [4.2]) tend to provide a thorough- 
going emphasis on a certain theological perspective. 
The famous work of al-Zamakhsharī (d. 538/1144 
{g.v.}), renowned for its Mu'tazili perspective, is dis- 
tinctive primarily for its special outlook and not for 
the presence of an overall theological argument per 
se, nor for the quantity of such argumentation. Other 
works, especially those from Shī'ī writers such as al- 
Tūsī (d. 460/1067) and al-Tabrisi (d. 548/1153), pro- 
vide more detailed and thorough-going examples of 
the Mu tazilī tendency, as does the work only avail- 
able in “reconstructed” form from al-Djubbà^i (d. 303/ 
915 [4.2.]) (see D. Gimaret, Une lecture mu‘tazilite du Coran. 
Le tafsir d'Abü "Alī al-Djubba’i (m. 303/915], Louvain- 
Paris 1994). All other major works of tafsīr have a 
theological perspective as well (see e.g. C. Gilliot, Exé- 
gèse, langue, el théologie en Islam. L'exégise coranique de Tabari 
(m. 311/923), Paris 1990, 207-78) but are not so “dis- 
tinctive" as to gain a reputation in that regard. The 
observation regarding al-Zamakhshari's distinctiveness 
(but not uniqueness) is confirmed by the frequent use 
of that book within the madrasa context, regardless of 
its theological perspective. 

The genius of Muslim /afsir is perhaps best seen 
in its historicisation of the text through the general 
tools of narrative provided by prophetic history, both 
of the distant past as found in the kisas al-anbiya’, and 
of the contemporary as found in the sīra of Muham- 
mad. Designed both to prove the fact of revelation 
and to embody an interpretation that would relate 
the text to a context (see Rippin, The function of asbab 
al-nuzül in Quranic exegesis, in BSOAS, li [1988], 1-20), 
historicisation grounded the text in the day-to-day life 
of the Muslim community. In that manner, the extrac- 
tion of law was facilitated, the sense of moral guid- 
ance was emphasised and the “foreign” made Islamic. 
Whether this was a matter of filling in the details on 
the life of the former prophets with incidents to which 
Muslims could relate (see e.g. J. Lassner, Demonizing 
the Queen of Sheba. Boundaries of gender and culture in post- 
biblical Judaism and medieval Islam, Chicago 1993), a 
concern with identifying the unknown within the con- 
text of the life of Muhammad (tayīn al-mubham) (see 
U. Rubin, The eye of the beholder: the life of Muhammad 
as viewed by the early Muslims: a textual analysis, Princeton 
1995), or a polemical impulse from the context of 
Sunni-Shi*i interaction (see e.g. U. Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors in the early Shī'a tradition, in FSAI, i [1979], 
41-65), historicisation of the text was comprehensive 
and compelling. Of course, this is not the history of 
contemporary historians, but a history which is both 
controlled by, and productive of, the meaning of the 
text of the Kur'àn. 

It is in the flight from the constraints of sacred his- 
tory, however, that symbol, allegory and inspiration 
gained their status, especially in tafsīr from within the 
context of Süfism, but by no means limited to that 
area. The appreciation of the literary qualities of the 
text of the Kur'àn in terms of literary figures and 
general stylistic concerns may well have led, over the 
course of time, to more wide-ranging symbolic and 
allegorical readings of the text. In the hands of Süfis, 
such readings became supported by notions of insight 
derived from mystical experience; this is reflected in 
the text of their éafasir in the way in which a pas- 
sage of the Kur'àn can be the jumping-off point (a 
"keynote") for a meditation on a topic seemingly 
unconnected to the text itself but derived from images 
contained within the personal experience of the indi- 
vidual Süft (on Sūfī interpretation, see P. Nwyia, Exégése 
coranique et langue mystique, Beirut 1970). 


Within all these aspects and procedures, there are 
changing emphases over time. Variability in the mat- 
ter of citation of authorities is one such factor, and 
the one which Muslims seized upon in their efforts 
at classification, as noted above. Expansion and con- 
traction in the number of meanings provided is 
another, independent variable which appears to vary 
over time. It is perhaps one of the ironies (but also 
one of an author's celebrations) that the reliance on 
the citation of authorities tended, in some hands at 
least, to proliferate meanings. There was a continual 
building upon the past which was being accumulated 
for future generations within these works. Al-Kurtubi, 
for example, exemplifies the tendency towards multi- 
plicity of meanings with little indication of what is to 
be preferred. The Kur'àn, it is being suggested, incor- 
porates all these potentialities. Named authorities are 
an important element within this proliferation of alter- 
natives. But even then, it needs to be remembered that 
all this is done within a certain framework of the 
author, his concerns and allegiances (e.g. his concept of 
what “Sunni” Islam encompasses). The citations are 
always subject to choice, the authorities subject to selec- 
tion. Time, location, sectarian and popular beliefs will 
all have affected the selections and choices. The selec- 
tion of material is precisely what defines the tradition 
within which an author is working (and thus for the 
purposes of this overview of tafsīr as a genre, distinc- 
tions such as Sunni versus Shī T are irrelevant; on the 
specific characteristics of the latter, see G. Monnot, 
Islam: exégése coranique, in Annuaire EPHE, V” section, xci 
[1982-3], 309-17). 

Another such variable may be seen in the expan- 
sion and contraction in the amount of supplementary 
material provided within a tafsīr. This is especially so 
in the contemporary context, but it is a tendency 
which has roots in the mature stage of Muslim tafsīr 
for a variety of reasons. Some authors clearly aimed 
their works at more popular (although not neces- 
sarily less learned) audiences with the result of pro- 
ducing concise works suitable for easy copying and 
detailed study. Such works (e.g. Djalal al-Din al- 
Mahalli, d. 864/1459 [g.».] and Djalal al-Din al-Suyūtī 
[d. 911/1505], Tafsir al-Djalàlayn) end up being tech- 
nical and presumptive of a great deal of knowledge 
in areas of grammar and the like. Other authors, 
however, reacted to the accumulation of exegetical 
material with a more negative attitude, feeling that 
much of it was "getting away" from the meaning of 
the Kur'àn. Categories of material emerged which 
were deemed to be extraneous and were to be cen- 
sured: the movement against Zsra^iliyyát [g.v.], a tech- 
nical term within tafsēr apparently first employed as 
such by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 [q.v.]), serves as 
the prime example of this tendency. Rigorous isnād 
criticism and a prioritising of knowledge by its prox- 
imity in time to Muhammad also provided criteria 
by which the treasure trove of material from the gen- 
erations of past exegetes was whittled down to pro- 
duce more limited ranges of meaning. 

In tracing the historical developments of the genre, 
it is possible to separate out four periods of expres- 
sion: formative, classical, mature and contemporary. 
The separation is artificial, particularly fuzzy at the 
edges and certainly in need of refinement. It does, 
however, provide a means by which to summarise the 
contents of the genre by its highlights. 

A debate has raged for a century now in schol- 
arly literature concerning the origins of tafsīr as a pro- 
cedure and as written works. 'To some extent, this is 
a continuation of a debate within Islam itself concern- 
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ing authority in /afsir: did Muhammad authorise inter- 
preting the Ķurān? If so, then interpretations from 
him and his closest companions might be thought to 
be of the highest importance in establishing what the 
text means. It may be observed in passing that such 
an argument tends to be a restraining one, suggest- 
ing a limited range of legitimate meanings; these argu- 
ments become closely associated in mediaeval times 
with Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373 (4.».]). 
On the other hand, an early reluctance to interpret 
the Kur'àn is to be noted, especially associated with 
statements attributed to the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
[¢.v.]. An attempt to reconcile these two ideas is found 
in the notion that ‘Umar was only against interpre- 
tation of “unclear” verses. The lack of documentary 


evidence makes the debate a difficult one to adjudi- | 


cate, and the debate among the views of Goldziher, 
Richtungen, H. Birkeland, Old Muslim opposition against 
the interpretation of the Koran, Oslo 1955; N. Abbott, 
Studies in Arabic literary papyri: Our'ānic commentary and 
tradition, Chicago 1967; and Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 
remains unresolved (see Gilliot, Les débuts de l'exégése 
coranique, in RMMM, lviii. 4 [1990], 82-100). 

One response to this uncertain historical situation 
has been the attempt on the part of a number of 
contemporary editors to reconstruct texts on the basis 
of attributions found in later texts. Such “books” are 
historically said to have existed (as Sezgin documents 
in GAS, i, 6-8, 25-35 esp.) but are no longer found 
in manuscript copies. Thus the only choice has been 
to reconstruct them. Such publications have recently 
proliferated and a number of examples can be cited: 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [g.v.] and see Gilliot, 
Textes arabes anciens édités en Egypte au cours des années 
1992 à 1994, in MIDEO, xxii [1994], 295-6, no. 36); 
Ibn Abi Talha (d. 120/737; see Gilliot, Textes arabes 
anciens édités en Egypte au cours des années 1990 à 1992, 
in MIDEO, xxi [1993], 439-40, no. 78); al-Suddi (d. 
128/745; see Gilliot, Textes arabes anciens édités en Egypte 
au cours des années 1992 à 1994, 296, no. 37, and 
E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar at work. Ibn 
Tàwüs and his library, Leiden 1992, 348, no. 574); and 
Sufyān b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811 [g.v.], and see Gilliot, 
Les débuts de l'exégése coranique, 89-90). In some senses, 
these reconstructions may be no different from the 
supposedly early works found in late manuscript form 
ascribed to Mudjahid b. Djabr (d. ca. 100-4/718-22 
[q.v.], and see Gilliot, Textes arabes anciens édités en Egypte 
au cours des années 1990 à 1992, 440, no. 79) and 
Sufyān al-Thawri (d. 161/778 [g.v.], and see Gilliot, 
Les débuts de l'exégise coranique, 89). A fundamental issue 
exists regarding the fragmentary nature of these books: 
should it be interpreted as evidence of the fragmen- 
tary nature of early tafsir per se, or as evidence of a 
mediaeval attempt to extract these books from later 
works? On this, see Rippin, Ai-Zuhri, naskh al-Qur’an 
and the problem of early tafsir texts, in BSOAS, xlvii (1985), 
22-43, 

We are on somewhat firmer ground for discussion 
of the formative period of tafsīr with a series of books 
the character of which is more cohesive and thus 
more likely to be authentic, although certainly not 
free of later interpolation, reformulation and editorial 
intrusion. Works ascribed to Mukatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767 [q.v.]), al-Farra? (d. 207/822 [9.v.]), ‘Abd 
al-Razzak al-San‘ani (d. 211/827; see GAS, i, 99), and 
al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830; see Gilliot, Textes 
arabes anciens édités en Egypte au cours des années 1990 à 
1992, 441-2, no. 81) may all be thought to fit into 
this category. However, the work ascribed to al-Kalbi 
(d. 146/763 [q.».])—and at the same time ascribed to 


«Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687 [g.v.]) and al- 
Firüzabadi (d. 817/1415 (qg.».])—indicates the diffi- 
culty in accepting an ascription without detailed 
examination and comparison; in this particular case, 
the work is more likely attributed to the 4th/10th 
century (see Rippin, Tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas and criteria for 
dating early tafsir texts, in FSAI, xviii [1994], 38-83). It 
should be noted that the fragmentary nature of the 
works ascribed to Ibn Wahb (d. 197/812 [g.v.]) has 
been argued by Muranyi, ‘Abd Allāh b. Wahb (125/743- 
197/812). albūmi. Tafsir al-Ourān (Die Koranexegese), 
Wiesbaden 1993-5, i, 2, to be evidence that this for- 
mative stage of /afíir is not as uniform as the above 
summary may suggest, but the nagging question of 
assessing the date of all these early texts still remains. 
The classical period of tafsīr is often considered to 
come into existence with the Pjāmi' al-bayán ‘an t@wil 
ay al-Ķurān of Abū Dja‘far al-Tabari (d. 311/923 
[q..]). Al-Tabart's work, the focus of a series of stud- 
ies by Gilliot (esp. Exégése, langue et théologie en Islam), 
is a vast compendium of traditions and analysis in 
which grammar plays its role as the major arbitrator 
between rival meanings. However, this period was 
clearly one of intense development of works of tafsir, 
and several significant works from authors who lived 
roughly in the same period as al-Tabari still exist and 
need to be viewed as a part of this expression of 
classical tafsir. Notably, a number of other works that 
express differing theological viewpoints need close at- 
tention, especially when viewed in light of the polem- 
ical aspects of al-Tabarī: Hüd b. Muhkim (d. towards 
the end of the 3rd/9th century; see GAS, i, 41), Tafsir, 
an Ibādī work; Furát b. Furāt al-Kuft (d. ca. 310/ 
922; see GAS, i, 539), Tafsir, Shi‘, al-"Ayyāshī (d. ca. 
320/932 [9.v.]), Tafsir al-Ayyasht, Shī'ī; al-Kummi (d. 
end 4th/lOth century; see GAS, i 45-6), Tafsir al- 
Kur’an, a brief and markedly Shi‘i work; al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896; see GAS, i, 647, and G. Bówering, The 
mystical vision of existence in classical Islam. The Qur’anic 
hermeneutics of the Sūfi Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 283/896), Berlin 
1980), Tafsir. More subtle in its theological variance 
but significant none the less is al-Māturīdī (d. 333/944 
[q.v.]), Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna (only vol. i published). 
Within the mature phase of tafsēr there is an abun- 
dant number of works, the full dimensions of which 
have not been fully catalogued. Among the most 
famous are al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035 [g.v.]), al-Kashf 
wa ’l-baydn ‘an tafsīr al-Kur'àn (unpublished except for 
its bibliographic introduction, ed. I. Goldfeld, Acre 
1984, a vast compendium of material whose inter- 
ests are partially reflected in the author's work, ‘Ara’is 
al-madjális fi kisas al-anbiyā”; al-Sulami (d. 412/1021; 
see GAS, i, 671-4, and G. Bówering, The Qur'àn com- 
mentary of al-Sulami, in W.B. Hallaq and D.P. Little 
(eds.), Islamic studies presented to Charles J. Adams, Leiden 
1991, 41-56), Haka'k al-tafsir, a work characterised 
by Süfi interpretations (al-Sulami's Ziyādāt haka’ik al- 
tafsīr has now been published, ed. Bówering, Beirut 
1995); al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058 [9.v.], and see Gilliot, 
Textes arabes anciens. édités en Egypte au cours des années 
1992 à 1994, 296-7, no. 38), al-Nukat wa 'l-uyūn; al- 
Tūsī (d. 460/1067 [9.v.]), al-Tibyan fi tafsir al-Kur'àn, 
a significant Shī'ī expression; al-Zamakhsharī, al- 
Kashshaf ‘an hak@ik ghawamid al-tanzil, al-Tabris (d. 
548/1153 [g.v], and also see M.O.A. Abdul The 
Qur'an: Shaykh Tabarsi’s commentary, Lahore 1977), 
Madjma' al-bayan l-ulüm al-Kur'án, a moderate Shī'ī 
work; Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1201 [g.v.], and see Jane 
McAuliffe, Ibn al-Jawzi's exegetical propaedeutic: introduc- 
tion and translation, in Alif. Journal of Comparative. Poetics, 
viii [1988], 101-13), Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (d. 606/1209 
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[go], Kitab zād al-masir fi ‘ilm al-tafsir, and also see 
the studies by J. Jomier, Les mafātik al-ghayb de l'imam 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: quelques dates, lieux, manuscrits, in 
MIDEO, xiii [1977], 253-90 and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(m. 606 H./ 1210) et les commentaires du Coran plus anciens, 
in ibid., xv [1982], 145-72), Mafātīk al-ghayb, a work 
generally cited for its vast coverage and philosophi- 
cal depth; al-Kurtubi (d. 671/1273 [g.».]), al-Djāmt* li- 
ahkām al-Kur'ān, one of the most masterly compendia 
of interpretational material; al-Baydawi (d. between 
685-716/ 1286-1316; [g.v.]), Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrar al- 
ta’wil, a work usually understood as an epitomisation 
of that of al-Zamakhsharī, minus the Mu'tazili theo- 
logical slant; ‘Abd al-Razzāķ al-Kashani (d. 731/1330 
[g.v.], see also P. Lory, Les commentaires ésotériques. du 
Coran d’après ‘Abd ar-Razzāg al-Qashani, Paris 1980), 
usually known under the title Tafsir Ibn al-‘Arabi, a 
Sūfī tafsīr, reflecting al-Kāshānī's mystical forebear Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (d. 628/1240 [g.».]; Abū Hayyān al-Gharnātī 
(d. 745/1344 (g.v.]), al-Bahr al-muhit; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir 
al-Kur’an al-‘azim; al-Mahalli and al-Suyūtī, Tafsir al- 
Djalālayn; al-Suyüti also wrote his own larger work, 
al-Durr al-manthür fi "l-tafsir bi *l-ma’thiir. This summary 
of titles only takes into account some of the major 
published works readily available; many more works 
exist, both published and unpublished, especially from 
the later centuries, of which only a small portion has 
been examined with scholarly eyes. 

It is in this mature phase that substantial debates 
rage within the discipline and have their affect upon 
the works produced. Ibn Taymiyya’s al-Mukaddima fī 
usūl al-tafsir is one of the most strident and polemi- 
cal of all such presentations and the effect of these 
ideas on Ibn Kathir and many contemporary mufas- 
sirün is noticeable. Fundamentally antagonistic to in- 
tellectual speculation of all types, whether legal or 
exegetical, Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathir stand in 
contrast to the general tendency in tafsīr to allow for 
diversity. The latter champions dogmatism in his 
attempt to juxtapose and reconcile the Kur'àn and 
the sunna, both understood as revealed books (see 
Calder, Tafsir from Tabarī to Ibn Kathir, 130; McAuliffe, 
Quranic hermeneutics: the views of al-Tabari and Ibn Kathir, 
in Rippin, Approaches to the history of the interpretation of 
the Our'ān, Oxford 1988, 46-62). 

In a manner which may well be unigue amongst 
the world’s religions, Muslims continue down to the 
present day to produce tafāsīr of the classical form, 
while also taking the enterprise into new literary re- 
gions. The contemporary phase of /afsir, then, is an 
important one. The impetus behind much of the writ- 
ing of tafāsīr from the 19th century on has been an 
attempt to simplify the content of the texts, making 
them more accessible to an increasingly literate but 
not necessarily formally religiously-trained population. 
As well, there has been the desire to spread religious 
and social ideas associated with the various contem- 
porary platforms of reform, and an effective vehicle 
for doing this has been /afsir (overviews of the sub- 
ject are provided by J.M.S. Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran interpretation (1880-1960), Leiden 1968, and J.J.G. 
Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in modem Egypt). 

One can, then, point to a series of tafāsīr written 
in the 19th and 20th centuries that, in basic form, 
follow the classical literary genre. It is in their authors’ 
conceptions of the world around them that the texts 
differ so markedly from their classical counterparts. 
This has especially led to a displacement of the exeget- 
ical tools of grammar and to an emphasis on theol- 
ogy and law but with those two disciplines defined 
to a large extent outside of their classical modes. Thus 


the Tafsīr al-Manār of Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905 
[g.v.)) and Rashid Rida (d. 1935 [9.v.]) places an 
emphasis on law but sees this in general terms of 
moral guidance on the practical and social planes. 
Perhaps the most famous and influential of all con- 
temporary tafastr, Fi zilāl al-Kur'án of Sayyid Kutb 
(d. 1966 [g.».]), is an eloquent statement constructing 
an Islamic vision of the world that is, at times, bril- 
liant in its ability to relate the Ķurānic text to the 
contemporary situation often through the tools of alle- 
gory and symbolism (see e.g. A.H. Johns, Let my people 
go! Sayyid Qutb and the vocation of Moses, in Islam and 
Christtan-Muslim relations, i [1990], 143-70, and O. Carré, 
Mystique et politique. Lecture revolutionnaire du Coran. par 
Sayyid Qutb, frére musulman radial, Paris 1984). Like- 
wise, works known as tafsīr *ilmī (for example, Tantāwī 
Djawharī (d. 1940 [see DJAWHARĪ, TANTĀWĪ)), al-Djawahir 
Ji tafsīr al-Kur'ān al-karīm) are characterised by an 
emphasis upon the “scientific” elements of the Kur’an 
and could be said to introduce a new tool for inter- 
pretation, that of the discipline of science. 

As well, there has been a tendency among con- 
temporary writers to leave the form of classical tafsīr 
and compose works more limited in scope but embrac- 
ing particular methods of approach. *A'isha ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (b. 1913) has written (under the pseudonym 
Bint al-Shati?) al-Tafsir al-bayani li '-Kur'ān al-Karim, 
a study of 14 short sūras which focusses on lexical 
matters and “original meanings” of individual words 
within a framework of attention to Kur’anic stylistic 
usage. Nasr Hamid Abü Zayd, Mafhüm al-nass. Dirasa 
fi 'ulüm al-Kur’an, is another recent example in quite 
a different vein, for it is a book which raises method- 
ological issues (severely challenged by some) about the 
understanding of the Kur'àn within contemporary 
times, in a form structured along the lines of classi- 
cal introductions to /afsir (see R. Wielandt, Wurzeln der 
Schwierigkeit innerislamischen Gesprächs über neue hermeneutische 
Kugdnge zum Korantext, in Wild (ed.), The Qur'an as text, 
257-82). 

The other important approach in contemporary 
times has been thematic (mawdü'i) a form that has 
no direct classical counterpart and breaks significantly 
from the description of the literary genre since, in 
the main, it leaves the principle of following the order 
of the scriptural text. The /afsir of Mahmūd Shaltüt 
[g.v.], for example, does follow the Kur'àn sūra-by- 
sūra, but emphasises the themes which emerge from 
a given sūra and then brings that theme into con- 
junction with all other passages dealing with the same 
theme. The treatment of each süra thus ends up being 
organised by theme rather than verse order (see 
K. Zebiri, Mahmüd Shaltüt and Islamic modernism, Oxford 
1993). As a technique of interpretation, this does not 
move far from Ibn Taymiyya's emphasis on the first 
source of interpretation being the Kur'àn itself. Nor, 
upon close analysis, is it significantly different method- 
ologically from the classical exegetes’ well-established 
wilingness to adduce other passages from elsewhere 
in the Kur'àn which would help in the elucidation 
of a problematic verse (al-Tabari, for example, pro- 
vides many such instances of referring the reader back 
to earlier discussions of a given point of dispute). It 
is thus the form in which the commentary appears 
that gives the contemporary works their distinctive- 
ness. The popularity of this method has also led to 
the publication of vast numbers of monographs deal- 
ing explicitly with single themes within the Kur'àn 
(e.g. Mahmud Shaltüt, Min hudà 'I-Kur'ān, which con- 
tains a number of individual monographs). 

It is important to observe as well that in contem- 
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porary times, the writing of tafäsīr in languages other 
than Arabic has become more significant. While clas- 
sical examples of such books exist in languages from 
Persian to Malay, such works were frequently (although 
not always; cf. the Persian tafsīr of al-Maybudi, d. 6th/ 
12th century [9.v.], Kashf al-asrār wa-‘uddat al-abrar) 
based around translations from Arabic. In contempo- 
rary times there has been a recognition of the need 
to express an interpretation of the Kur'an in local 
languages and to raise interpretational issues of local 
concern. The extent of the material, as reflected in 
the example of Indonesia (see H. Federspiel, Popular 
Indonesian literature on the Qur'an, Ithaca 1994), indicates 
that this will be a significant field of study in the 
future. Tafsir has also been an important vehicle for 
new religious expressions, notably in the case of the 
Babi and Bahā'ī faiths, once again indicating an 
increasing flexibility in the genre within the contem- 
porary period. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the text. C. Gilliot, 
Exégése, langue et théologie en Islam, contains a signif- 
icant bibliography of the subject. For further biblio- 
graphies, see A. Rippin, The present status of tafsīr 
studies, in MW, lxxii [1982], 224-38; A. Neuwirth, 
Koran, in H. Gátje (ed.), Grundriss der arabischen 
Philologie, Band II, Literaturwissenschafl, Wiesbaden 
1987, 119-35 (sections 3.7 and 3.8) and Band III, 
Supplement (W. Fischer, ed.), Wiesbaden 1992, 262-4. 
Still valuable as an overview of the subject is 
T. Nóldeke and F. Schwally, Geschichte des Oorāns, 
ii, Die Sammlung des Qorans, Leipzig 1919, 163-92. 
Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi, al-Tafsir wa ’l- 
mufassirūn, "Cairo 1967, surveys the major /afüsir in 
a useful manner. (A. Rippin) 
TAFTA (P), a type and weave of fabric used 

mainly in dress in Persia and Turkey from the 16th 
century onwards. Since the verb tāftan has many mean- 
ings, e.g. to twist, turn, be woven, be shining, be 
sparkling, there has been much ambiguity and con- 
fusion of identification; the term has been used indis- 
criminately for both silk cloth and linen garments. 
The safest definition is based on technique, and here 
the meanings "twisted" and "shining" are important. 
Tāfla is a silk cloth of technically simple plain or 
tabby weave. Fine horizontal silk weft threads pass 
over and under single alternating vertical silk warp 
threads of equal weight and thickness to produce a 
firm textured, but supple and versatile, fabric. Tāfta 
was usually dyed in one colour only, and has a soft 
shimmering appearance, in contrast to the highly- 
polished surface of satin. 

Tàfia was woven in large quantities in Persia dur- 
ing the Safawid period as a light silk garment fabric. 
The best surviving examples are coats of 17th cen- 
tury date, with üght bodices, long sleeves and full 
bell-shaped skirts which were all probably woven in 
Isfahan, with Yazd and Kirmàn as important sec- 
ondary centres of manufacture. Background colours 
include light blue, orange and golden yellow. Variations 
in the basic fla weave depend on the twist of the 
silk, which produces a more or less pronounced ribbed 
effect. Tāfta can be decorated with stamped geomet- 
ric motifs or with sprays of flowers woven in sup- 
plementary brocade weave in coloured silks and gold 
and silver wire. Tāfta production continued into the 
18th and 19th centuries, brocaded with small repeated 
floral motifs. Tāfta was used in Turkey from the 16th 
century onwards, mainly as a plain fabric decorated 
with stamped designs. Here it was used as linings and 
facings in contrasting colours to the long, formal kaftan 
and entari robes made of velvet or heavy silk brocade. 


Tāfla passed into Europe as Italian taffeta, German 
Taft, where, although possibly represented in 16th cen- 
tury paintings, it is best known as a light silk fabric 
in fresh colours—blue, green, pink—made into women's 
fashionable dresses of the late 17th to 18th centuries. 
The tāfta weave survives today but it is machine- 
woven in synthetic fibres. 

Bibliography: Nancy A. Reath and Eleanor B. 
Sachs, Persian textiles and their techniques from the sixth 
to the eighteenth centuries, including a system for general 
textile classification, New Haven 1937; Carol Bier 
(ed.), Woven from the soul, spun from the heart, Textile 
Museum, Washington D.C. 1987; Hülya Tezcan, 
Atlaslar atlas. A catalogue of the Vedat Nedim Tor fab- 
ric collection, Istanbul 1993. 

AT (JENNIFER M. Scarce) 

AL-TAFTAZANI, Sa'» AL-DiN Mastūb B. ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd Allah, renowned scholar and author on 
grammar, rhetoric, theology, logic, law and 
Kur'àn exegesis, born in Safar 722/February- 
March 1322 in Taftāzān, a village near Nasa in 
Khurāsān, d. 793/1390 (on the form of this place- 
name, see al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 61- 
2; Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, ii, 35). 

His family seems to have been distinguished in schol- 
arship for several generations, and his grandfather 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Umar was a &Kàdi. Nothing certain is 
known about his education. Ibn Hadjar al-Asķalānī 
in his unreliable biographical notice in his Inbā” de- 
scribes him as a pupil of ‘Adud al-Din alĪdjī and 
Kutb al-Din al-Rāzī without specifying a time or place 
for his alleged studies with them. It is, in fact, unlikely 
that al-Īdjī ever taught him. In his commentary on 
al-Idji’s Sharh al-Mukhtasar fi "-usül, al-Taftazani praises 
him highly without referring to him as his teacher. 
A story reported by Ibn al-‘Imad about al-Taftazani's 
having at first been the most stupid among al-Idjr's 
pupils is entirely fictitious. According to Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
al-Taftāzānī and Kutb al-Din al-Rāzī were both among 
the scholars active at the court of the Khàns of the 
Golden Horde in Saray. If they were there at the 
same ume, al-Taftāzānī may have benefited from Ķutb 
al-Din’s learning in philosophy. He was, however, 
already an established scholar at that time. More reli- 
able is perhaps a note in Ibn Hadjar’s biography of 
Diya’ al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d Allah al-Kazwini al- 
Kirimi that al-Taftāzānī was among his pupils. Al- 
Taftazani’s fields of learning, especially his expertise 
in both Hanafi and Shafi‘? law and usil, closely 
matched those of Diya’ al-Din. Al-Taftāzānī, in any 
case, completed his earliest book, a commentary on 
al-Tasrif al-‘Izzi by al-Zandjani on Arabic morphology, 
in 738/1338 at the age of sixteen, according to Fasih 
al-Kh*āfi in Faryümad. 

His further peregrinations are better known from 
the dates and places of completion of his works. In 
742/1342 he was in Djurdjāniyya in Kh"àrazm. Then 
he became attached to the ruler of Harāt, Mu‘izz al- 
Din Kart, to whom he dedicated his Sharh al- Talkhig 
al-mutawwal in 748/1347. In 752/1351 he was in 
Djam. Next, he joined Djānī Beg, Khan of the Golden 
Horde, to whom he dedicated his Mukhtasar al-ma'àni, 
completed at Ghudjduwān in 756/1355. Two years 
later he was in *Gūlistān of Turkistān”. Giilistan is 
known as a mint of the Golden Horde; its exact loca- 
tion is uncertain, but it has been thought to be near 
New Saray. Al-Taftāzānī departed, presumably be- 
cause of the troubles following the death of Djānī Beg, 
and was back in Harāt in 759/1358. He completed 
books in Kh*ārazm in 768/1367, 770/1369, and 778/ 
1367-8 and was evidently attached during this period 
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to Husayn Sif, independent ruler of Kh"arazm. When 
Tīmūr seized Kh"àrazm in 781/1379, Mu‘izz al-Din 
Kart's son Malik Muhammad, ruler of Sarakhs, asked 
his nephew, Pir Muhammad b. Ghiyath al-Din, who 
was in the suite of Timür, to obtain the latter's 
permission for al-Taftāzānī to join him in Sarakhs. 
Al-Taftāzānī thus was in Sarakhs in 782/1380. Subse- 
quently, learning of his eminence in scholarship, Tīmūr 
insisted that he come to Samarkand. He was there 
in 784/1382 and, after returning to Sarakhs in 785-6/ 
1383-4, stayed in Samarkand permanently from 787/ 
1385 until his death on 22 Muharram 793/30 Decem- 
ber 1390. Timür at first treated him with great hon- 
our. A scholarly rivalry, however, arose between him 
and the much younger al-Sharif al-Djurdjani, whom 
Timür brought to Samarkand after his conquest of 
Shiraz in 789/1387. (The assertion of some modern 
scholars that Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftāzānī had earlier intro- 
duced al-Djurdjani to Shah Shudja‘, the Muzaffarid 
ruler of Fars, is based on a confusion with another 
Sa‘d al-Din.) A public debate about al-Zamakhshari's 
exegesis of Kur'àn, II, 5, took place between them 
in the presence of Tīmūr. The Muttazilī scholar 
Nu'mān al-Din al-Kh*ārazmī judged in favour of al- 
Djurdjàni, and Timür backed him. Al-Taftazani’s 
severe grief about this defeat is said to have hastened 
his end. His body was carried to Sarakhs where he 
was buried. 

Al-Taftazani’s fame rests mainly on his commen- 
taries on well-known works in various fields of learn- 
ing, which came to be widely used in teaching at 
madrasas until modern times. Many of them received 
supercommentaries by later scholars. His own origi- 
nal works are few, such as al-Makasid on theology, 
al-Miftāh on Shafi‘t law, a collection of Hanafi fatwās, 
and a Persian commentary on the Kur'àn entitled 
Kashf al-asrár wa-‘uddat al-abrār. Noteworthy are also a 
Turkish versified translation of Sa‘di’s Būstān com- 
posed in 755/1354 (Gibb, HOP, i, 202-3) and a polem- 
ical refutation of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusūs al-hikam. 
Al-Taftāzānī wrote on both Hanafī and Shafi‘t law, 
and is described in some of his biographies as a 
Shāfi'ī. From remarks in his al-Talwih it seems evi- 
dent, however, that he personally adhered to the 
Hanafi school. In theology he sometimes, especially 
in his commentary on the 'Akā'id of the Māturīdī 
scholar Nadjm al-Din al-Nasafī, upheld Māturīdī 
positions against Ash‘ari criticism, but he also often 
endorsed Ash‘ari doctrine. Altogether, he backed a 
broad, though anti-Mu'tazili Sunnism, which was in 
accord with later concepts of Sunni orthodoxy. In 
later literature, he is often quoted simply as "al- 
*Allama". 
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Muhammad ‘Umar, Cairo 1979, 83; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
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(W. MADELUNG) 

TAGHAZA, a Saharan salt pan (sabkha [g.».]), 

situated in lat. 23° 26' N., long. 4° 59 W. (hence 


now in southern Algeria), and a major source of 
rock salt for West Africa down to the mid-sixteenth 
century. It is possible that it is to be identified with 
the Tatantal of al-Bakrī (K: al-Masalik wa ‘l-mamalik, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 171), which is described as 
a mine twenty days from Sidjilmāsa [4.v.], from which 
huge quantities of salt are sent to Sidjilmasa and to 
bilād al-sūdān. Salt blocks also formed the local building 
material. Al-Kazwini (Aģjā”ib al-makhlükat, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, ii, 16), the first author to mention Taghaza by 
name (for Taghāra read Taghāza) also notes this feature, 
and says the salt was mined by slaves of the Masūfa. 
Ibn Battüta (iv, 377-8, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 
947), whose journey from Sidjilmāsa to Taghaza took 
twenty-five days, remarked on the large amounts of 
gold dust traded there for the salt. This salt was then 
carried to Walāta and on to Mali [g.v.] where it was 
sold at great profit. He also notes the use of this salt, 
cut in pieces, as currency, as it was also in Gao (al- 
Bakri, 183). 

At what point Taghāza came under the control of 
Songhay [g.v.] is not clear, but already by ca. 946/ 
1539-40 the Sa‘dian sultan Ahmad al-A‘radj was 
laying claim to it with Askiya Ishak I. Later, in 964/ 
1556-7, Mawlay Muhammad al-Shaykh attempted to 
install his own representative there. The mine was 
abandoned in favour of another called Taghāza al- 
ghizlān. On his accession in 986/1578, Mawlāy al- 
Mansür demanded that Songhay hand over to him 
the tax revenue from this mine. Askiya Dawid re- 
sponded with a generous gift, but in 994/1586 a small 
Sa'dian force occupied this Taghaza and exploitation 
was moved to a site probably to be identified with 
Taoudeni (at lat. 22° 40' N. long. 3° 59' W.). A new 
Sa‘dian demand to be paid the salt tax revenue in 
Safar 998/December 1589-January 1590 was met with 
defiance from Askiya Ishak II. This provided the pre- 
text for the Sa‘dian conquest of Songhay in 1000/1591. 

Although the original mines of Taghaza were aban- 
doned, the site was used as an occasional caravan 
station. As late as 1828 René Caillié found Tadjakant 
nomads there clearing out wells and saw the ruins of 
houses made of salt slabs (Journal d'un voyage à 
Tombouctou et à Jenné, Paris 1830, ii, 471-8). Several 
superficial archaeological excavations have been car- 
ried out there, revealing two villages, one to the south- 
east and one to the north-west of the salt pan. In 
each, the remains of a mosque was found and, in 
the north-westerly one, traces of a fort. Mauny esti- 
mates that their total population may have reached 
1,200-1,800. Salt is still being mined at Taoudeni and 
carried to Timbuktu on camel-back (see J. Skolle, The 
road to Timbuctoo, London 1956). 

Bibliography: R. Mauny, Tableau géographique de 
l'ouest africain au moyen âge, Dakar 1961 (Méms. IFAN, 
no. 61), 116-17, 328-32, 474-5, 485-7; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sa‘di, Tarīkk al-sūdān, ed. O. Houdas, 
Paris 1898, 99, 111, 121, 137-8; Th. Monod, 
Teghaza, la ville en sel gemme, in La Nature, no. 3025 
(15 May 1938), 289-96. (J.O. HunwicK) 
TAGHLIB s. WĀ'IL (also Taghlib Wā'il), an 

important, mostly nomadic, tribe of the Rabi‘a b. 
Nizar group [see RABI'A and MUDAR; NIZAR B. MA‘ADD]. 
A member of this tribe was called Taghlabi or Taghlibi 
(for the plural Taghāliba, see al-Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al- 
kulüb, ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/1965, 130). The tribe’s 
pedigree is Taghlib/Dithar b. Wail b. Kasit b. Hinb 
b. Afsà b. Du'mī b. Djadila b. Asad b. Rabi‘a b. 
Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan. 

Until the Basūs [g.v.] war which they fought against 
their brother-tribe, Bakr b. Wā'il [g..], the Taghlib 
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lived in Nadjd [g.v.]. Following their defeat in the 
battle known as Yawm Tahlak al-Limam (“the day 
of the shaving off of the hair that descends below 
the lobe of the ear", also called Yawm al-Tahāluķ), 
which took place after the death of Kulayb b. Rabī'a 
[g.v.; and see HMA], the Taghlib dispersed ( fa-tafarrakü; 
Yāķūt, s.v. Kida) and settled, together with their “pater- 
nal uncles”, the Namir b. Kasit and Ghufayla b. Kasit, 
on the lower Euphrates, where some of them may 
have settled earlier. After ‘Amr b. Kulthüm [9.v.) had 
in 569-70 assassinated the king of al-Hira [g.v.], ‘Amr 
b. Hind [g.v.], they migrated further up the river to 
al-Djazira [9.v.]. 

Before Islam the Taghlib were within the sphere 
of influence of the Sāsānids {g.v.] and their client- 
kings, the Lakhmids [g.».] of al-Hira. Already in the 
4th century A.D. Shāpūr [9.v.] II transferred Taghlibī 
captives to Bahrayn, more precisely to Darin, “the 
name of which is Haydj”(!), and al-Khatt (al-Tabari, 
i, 839, cf. 845; Nēldeke, Gesch. d. Perser, 56-7, cf. 67). 
But the place-name “Haydj” owes its existence to a 
scribal error: instead of Darin wa-smuhà h.y.dj, read: 
Darin wa-Samahidj (Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab . . ., 
facs. ed. Frankfurt a. M. 1986 ff, ix, 290; for the 
later history of the Taghlib in Bahrayn, see al-Kalka- 
shandī, Subh al-a‘sha, ed. Shams al-Din, Beirut 1407/ 
1987, i, 395-6). The poet Djabir b. Hunayy al-Taghlibr 
complained about the practices of a tax-collector sent 
by the king of al-Hira and the customs imposed on 
trade at the markets of ‘Irak (Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
no. xlii). The Taghlib were at some stage part of the 
ridafa institution (M.J. Kister, Al-Hira: some notes on its 
relations with Arabia, in Arabica, xv [1968], 143-69, at 
149, 166, repr. in idem, Studies in Fahiliyya and Early 
Islam, Variorum Reprints, London 1980, no. IIT). 

For several decades in the second half of the 5th 
century and the first half of the 6th, Taghlib's for- 
tunes were connected to the rise of Kinda [9.v.] in 
central and northern Arabia. After a major Taghlibi 
defeat in the war against the Bakr and the retirement 
of their leader, Muhalhil, several tribes, including the 
Taghlib and Bakr, agreed to subject themselves to 
king al-Harith b. ‘Amr b. Hudjr/Akil al-Murār al- 
Kindī. There followed a short interregnum of Kinda 
[g.».] in al-Hira in the twenties of the 6th century 
[see sasawips, vol. IX, at 77a]. After the king’s death 
two of his sons, Shurahbil and Salama, fought against 
each other at al-Kulab (after 530; it was the First 
Day of al-Kulab, or the Kulab of the Rabi‘a; on 
Wadi 'I-Kulāb (modern Wadi ’l-Sha‘ra’), see al-‘Arab 
[Riyad] xii/1-2 [July-Aug. 1978], 14-29) The two 
brother-tribes returned to their feud; the Bakr fought 
on Shurahbil’s side while the Taghlib and Namir were 
with Salama. The latter's cavalry was led by the 
Taghlibr warrior al-Saffah (Salama b. Khalid) (Abū 
‘Ubayda, al-Dibadj, ed. al-Djarbū* and al-Uthaymin, 
Cairo 1411/1991, 100). Shurahbil was killed by Amr 
b. Kulthüm's cousin, Abū Hanash ‘Us(u)m b. al- 
Nu'màn. The war between the Taghlib and Bakr 
came to an end [see BAKR B. WĀ'IL] around the mid- 
dle of the 6th century with the signing of a peace 
treaty at the market of Dhu ’l-Madjaz near Mecca. 

When the Lakhmids regained control of al-Hira, 
they could count on Taghlib's support. Al-Wazir al- 
Maghribī (d. 418/1027; see AL-MAGHRIBĪ, vol V, at 
1211b; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 245-6; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, 
vi, 27 ff.) corrects a common error with regard to 
the famous visit of Imru” al-Kays b. Hudjr [g.»] to 
Byzantium. It was not against the Asad [9..], who 
had killed his father, that Imru’ al-Kays wanted the 
Byzantines to support him, but against the king of 


al-Hira, al-Mundhir III (b. Mā” al-Sama’, ca. 505-54). 
Upon his return to the throne in al-Hira, al-Mundhir 
sent an army of the Taghlib and Bakr to hunt down 
Kinda's leading family, the Bani Akil al-Murar (Ibn 
al-Adim, Bughya, iv, 567, confirming the reading 
"Taghlib" in Aghdni', viii, 64, 1. 17; cf. G. Olinder, 
The kings of Kinda, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, Nova 
Series xxiii/1 [1927], 1-118, at 66-7; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai, ii, 85, n. 5). 

In the Islamic period, there were Taghlibis in the 
Farasān [g.v.] island(s) in the Red Sea near the Yemeni 
coast. The name Farasàn originally belonged to a 
tribal group of the Taghlib which emigrated from 
Syria to the Mawza‘ area (Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Kurtubi, el-Ta'if fi "-ansáb..., ed. Zalam, Cairo 
[1407/1986], 119-22; cf. Hamad al-Djāsir, in a/-Arab 
[Riyad] xxvi/3-4 [March-April 1991], 258-67, xxxvi/ 
5-6 [May-June 1991], 390). 

The genealogical literature records the name of 
al-Akhzar b. Subayma, an early Taghlibi genealogist 
(nassaba) who transmitted at least part of the infor- 
mation on his tribe available to later scholars (cf. 
W. Caskel and G. Strenziok, Gamharat an-Nasab, i, 45- 
7) Between al-Akhzar’s generation and that of the 
great philologists of the 2nd Islamic century there 
were intermediaries who in most cases remained anony- 
mous. Yet we know that one of Abū ‘Ubayda’s [9.v.] 
informants on the Yawm Īrāb was the Taghlibi Abū 
Khayra Affar b. Laķīt (Naka’td Djarīr wa-l-Farazdak, 
ed. A.A. Bevan, Cambridge 1905, i, 473, 1. 11, ii, 
703, 1. 4; his nisba, al-“Adawi, shows that he belonged 
to the ‘Adi Taghlib, i.e. ‘Adi b. Usama b. Malik b. 
Bakr). But expertise in Taghlibi history and geneal- 
ogy was not an exclusive Taghlibi domain. Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s informant about the First Day of al-Kulāb, 
and about ‘Amr b. Kulthüm, was Khirāsh b. Isma‘il 
al-Idjli [cf. *myr] al-rawiya (on Khirash, see Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Djamharat al-nasab, ed. Hasan, Beirut 1407/1986, 
551; cf. op. cit, 544-5, 547; GAS, ii, 40). Khirāsh also 
gave information about the battle of Siffin (M. Hinds, 
The banners and battle cries of the Arabs at Siffin (657 
A.D,), in al-Abhath, xxiv [1971], 3-42, at 6, 20), which 
indicates that his scholarly interests included both the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. Interestingly, a 
passage from Abū *Ubayda's K. al-Ayyām (taken either 
from his K. al-Ayyām al-saghir or K. al-Ayyam al-kabir), 
which deals with the killing of ‘Umayr b. al-Hubab 
al-Sulami in the war between the Taghlib and the 
Kays ‘Aylan [g.v.], demonstrates that Abū "Ubayda's 
K. al-Ayyam (at least in its longer version) included not 
only pre-Islamic Ayyām but also battles of the early 
Islamic period (Bakri, Mudjam mā ’stadjama, ed. al- 
Sakka, Cairo 1364/1945 ff., 1, 216, iv, 1362). 

Ibn al-Kalbi’s interest in the Taghlib is reflected 
in the titles of two of his monographs, K. Akhbar Rabi‘a 
wa "I-Basüs wa-hurūb Taghlib wa-Bakr and K. Akhbar bani 
Taghlib wa-ayyamihim wa-ansābihim (al-Nadjāshī, Ridjal, 
ed. al-Nā'īnī, Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 400). 

The 2nd/8th century scholar ‘Allan al-Shu'ūbī com- 
piled K. Nasab Taghhb b. W@il and Abu "l-Faradj al- 
Isfahānī compiled Nasab bani Taghlib (Yakut, Udabā”, 
ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1993, iv, 163!, 1709). Other early 
collections of reports about the Taghlib were en- 
titled Ask'ār [Ban Taghlib (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, passim; 
I. Goldziher, Some notes on the Diwans of the Arabic 
tribes, in JRAS [1897], 325-34, at 331, repr. in 
idem, Gesammelte Schriften, iv, 119-28). Beside poetry, 
these monographs also included reports about the 
historical background of the verses (cf, e.g., Khizdnat 
al-adab, ed. Haran, Cairo 1387/1967 ff, ii, 173-4, 
viii, 557-60). 
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From Taghlib are descended three sons: Ghanm, 
al-Aws and ‘Imran. But the genealogical literature, 
keeping to the essentials, deals almost exclusively with 
the descendants of Ghanm b. Taghlib. The six sons 
of Bakr b. Hubayb b. ‘Amr b. Ghanm formed a 
group called al-Arakim (pl. of al-Arkam, a certain 
speckled serpent) All six were eponyms of tribes 
(kabā*il), the most numerous and prestigious being the 
Djusham. Two of the Arakim tribes, the Djusham and 
the Malik, were referred to as al-rawkan' ("the two 
horns" or “the two numerous and strong companies"). 
Bakrs other sons were ‘Amr, Tha‘laba, al-Hārith 
and Mu‘awiya. The Arakim were the most important 
group among the Taghlib; nearly all the information 
about the Taghlib in the genealogy books relates to 
them. 

Among the Djusham b. Bakr, the Zuhayr b. 
Djusham had a nisba of their own, al-Zuhayri. The 
Zuhayr included several separate groups, the most 
important being the ‘Attab b. Sa‘d b. Zuhayr. One 
of the *Attàb was the mwallakat [g.v.] poet ‘Amr b. 
Kulthüm. Also, the poet and epistle writer Abi ‘Amr 
Kulthüm b. ‘Amr {¢.v.] al-Kinnasrini, who lived at 
the time of al-Ma'mün and Hārūn al-Rashid, belonged 
to the ‘Attab (Yāķūt, Udabā”, v, 2243-6). The ‘Attab 
kept their leading position in Islamic times. When the 
Taghlib-Kays war began, the Taghlib were led by 
‘Amr b. Kulthūm's great-great-grandson (Aghani', xx, 
128, 1. 4. The *Attàb and their brother-clans, ‘Utba 
and ‘Itban, formed a group called al-"Utab. The other 
descendants of Sa‘d b. Zuhayr, namely the offspring 
of ‘Awf and Ka'b, were called Banu "l-Wahad or al- 
Awhad. 

Still within the Zuhayr b. Djusham, but along the 
genealogical line of al-Hārith b. Zuhayr, we find 
Kulayb b. Rabi*a and his brother, the poet and leader 
Muhalhil. Kulayb was a gģjarrār, ie. one who com- 
manded 1,000 men, and the same was said of his 
father Rabī'a. 

The other component of the rawkān', namely the 
Malik b. Bakr, included the Djāhilī warrior al-Saffah, 
whose descendants, like those of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm, 
were prominent in the Islamic period. 

There were among the Taghlib at least five more 
tribal groups (asnāf) known by a tribal appellation. 
Most of them belonged to the Malik b. Bakr: al- 
Ķamāķim, al-Lahazim (probably the ‘Awf b. Malik 
b. Bakr), al-Abnā” (the Rabi‘a, *Ā'idh and Imru” al- 
Kays, sons of Taym b. Usama; J. Barth, Diwan des 
*Umeir ibn Schujeim al-Quiami, Leiden 1902, no. 31, 1), 
al-Ku'ür (the Malik b. Malik b. Bakr and al-Hārith 
b. Malik b. Bakr) and Rish al-Hubara (the Ku‘ayn 
b. Malik b. Bakr). The ‘Amr b. Bakr were nicknamed 
al-Nakhabika. 

Rich evidence about Taghlib’s tribal divisions in 
the Umayyad period is derived from the reports about 
the Taghlib-Kays war. Particularly detailed is the 
description of the battle of al-Hashshak. Having been 
fatally wounded, their commander, Hanzala b. Kays 
b. Hawbar al-Kinàni (of the Kinana b. Taym) was 
replaced by al-Marrar b. ‘Alkama al-Zuhayri, who 
organised the Taghlibi units under their tribal ban- 
ners (ryài) and ordered each clan (banü ab) to place 
the women behind them. They were set in war dis-: 
position by a member of al-Abna’. The Malik b. Bakr 
had a banner of their own and one of their groups, 
the ‘Adi Taghlib, was at the centre of the army (Shi 
al-Akhtal, ed. Kabawa, Aleppo 1390/1970, i, 75-6). 

Before Islam, Taghlib was one of the strongest and 
most numerous nomadic tribes. The Taghlibis were 
involved in some of the largest battles of pre-Islamic 


Arabia and often fought in large military formations. 
This indicates a high degree of solidarity among their 
subdivisions. Out of the eleven Rabī'a leaders listed 
as ģjarrārūn, four belonged to the Taghlib (Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstádter, Haydarabad 1361/ 
1942, 249-50; for a fifth gjarrār, al-Saffah, see Ibn 
Durayd, Jshtikak, ed. Hārūn, Cairo 1378/1958, 337). 
This is also true of Islamic times: in the category of 
those who held the command (nasa) over whole tribes 
or groups of tribes, the following are mentioned in 
connection with the Taghlib-Kays war: Hanzala [b. 
Kays] b. Hawbar, Shu'ayth b. Mulayl and Marrar b. 
*Alkama al-Zuhayri (Muhabbar, 255-6). 

However, after the advent of Islam, Taghlib’s polit- 
ical importance declined. In the battle of Dhū Kar 
[g.v.] around 605, the Taghlib and Namir (under al- 
Nu'màn b. Zur‘a, a descendant of al-Saffah) fought 
on the Sasanid side. Since the Taghlib lived far from 
the birthplace of Islam, they could not have played 
a central role in Islamic history during the Prophet's 
life. Only four Taghlibis were found in the biographical 
dictionaries dedicated to the Prophet's Companions: 
1. ‘Atiyya b. Hisn, said to have visited the Prophet; 
2. The poet *Utba b. al-Waghl; 3. A member of al- 
Akhtal’s [9.v.] clan, the Banü Fadawkas, called Kabisa 
b. Walik, a Küfan sharif and one of al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yüsuf's [g.v.] generals; and 4. Khawla bt. al-Hudhayl 
b. Hubayra, a niece of the Companion Dihya b. 
Khalifa al-Kalbi and probably a Christian, was report- 
edly given in marriage to the Prophet but died on 
the way from Syria to Medina. 

The Taghlib took part in the ridda. The false 
prophetess Sadjāh [g.v.], and her Tamimi clan were 
clients of the Taghlib in the Djazira, to whom her 
mother belonged. It was among the Taghlib that she 
began her career. One of her followers was al-Hudhayl 
b. ‘Imran, a former Christian who led the Taghlibi 
unit in an army made of “mixed sorts of men from 
Rabi‘a” (afnaà^ Rabī'a) which followed her into Arabia. 
Al-Hudhayl, who was one of the djarrariin, was later 
involved in fighting against the conquering Muslims 
at ‘Ayn al-Tamr and elsewhere. 

Some wrongly assumed that al-Hudhayl b. ‘Imran 
was identical to Khawla’s father, al-Hudhayl b. 
Hubayra of the Tha‘laba b. Bakr (or rather, the Hurfa 
b. Tha‘laba), who was also one of the djarrárün. Now 
in order to differentiate between the two famous al- 
Hudhayls, al-Hudhay! b. ‘Imran was called al-asghar 
or "the younger" (Djarir, Diwàn, ed. Taha, Cairo 
[1969-71], i, 253), while al-Hudhayl b. Hubayra was 
called al-akbar or “the older" (Wokā'id Djarīr wa *l- 
Farazdak, i, 473, 1. 9). Indeed, whereas “the older" 
was connected to the pre-Islamic ayyám, “the younger” 
was linked to the conquests and was still alive at the 
time of ‘Uthman. 

The Taghlib fought against the conquering Muslim 
armies in western ‘Irak and the Djazira. The ‘Utba 
b. Sa'd b. Zuhayr are specifically known to have taken 
part in the fighting. Al-Sahba’ Umm Habib, the daugh- 
ter of the Taghlibī leader, Rabīta b. Budjayr of the 
‘Utba, was taken captive at al-Thanī and sent to 
Medina where she was bought by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
[g..]. She bore ‘Ali twins, a boy and a girl, ‘Umar 
al-akbar (Ibn al-Taghlibiyya) and Rukayya. 

Yet at some stage during the conquests, Taghlībī 
troops fought with the Muslims. The most prominent 
person among them was ‘Utba b. al-Wagh! (men- 
tioned above as a Companion) of the Sa‘d b. Djusham 
b. Bakr. At the time of "Uthmān he was a political 
activist in Küfa, where the Taghlibi troops had set- 
tled. Taghlib's limited support in the conquests and 
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‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s Realpolitik guaranteed for Taghlib 
a special status with regard to taxation. 

In the battle of the Camel [see AL-DJAMar], the 
Rabi‘a (including the Taghlib) and Kinda fought 
under the same banner on ‘Als side (Abū ‘Ubayda, 
al-Dibádj, 153-4). In connection with Siffin [g.v.], we 
hear of the joint rāsa of Kinda and Rabi‘a. Among 
the Rabi/a who fought with ‘Ali at Siffin there were 
also Taghlibīs who had their own banner (Hinds, op. 
cit., 21), and the Arakim are specified in a verse (Nasr 
b. Muzāhim, Wakat Siffin, ed. Hārūn, Cairo 1401/ 
1981, 486, 1. 13). The Arāķim were also involved in 
the Taghlib-Kays war (see e.g., Yakut, s.v. al-Rahiib). 
At Siffin there were Taghlibis on Mu'awiya's side as 
well. One of them was “Mu‘awiya’s poet", Ka‘b b. 
Dju'ayl (Waktat Siffin, 549). *Al's reported hostile atti- 
tude towards the Taghlib (al-Baladhuri, Futūk, 183, 1. 
2; "Ikd, Cairo 1384/1965, vi, 248, l. 15) may suggest 
that they were not an insignificant factor in the 
Umayyad force (cf. Ya'kübi, ii, 218). 

A crucial reconciliation between the Taghlib and 
Bakr (who at Dhu Kar still fought on opposite sides) 
was affected by the pro-Umayyad Hammam b. 
Mutarrif, described as the first leader (awwal man sada) 
of the Taghlib in Islam. He guaranteed (tahammala) 
the payment of the pending blood money (reportedly, 
for 1,000 men), giving 200 of his own camels, and 
paid the dowers of 500 women from each tribe who 
married men from the other tribe (al-Kurtubi, Tafif, 
118; the figures are no doubt exaggerated). The recon- 
ciliation was presumably brought about by the Taghlib- 
Kays war (cf. Barth, Diwan... al-Qutàmi, no. 25, 34-5). 
With the backing of both the Taghlib and Bakr, the 
leader of the former, ‘Abd Yasii‘, addressed the caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik as a representative of both sons of 
Wā'il (Ibn al-Kalbī, Djamkarat al-nasab, 567). 

At the beginning of the rebellion of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr (q.v.], the Taghlib supported the Kays, who 
were led by Zufar b. al-Hārith al-Kilabi and ‘Umayr 
b. al-Hubāb al-Sulami (on the latter, cf. M. Lecker, 
The Banū Sulaym, Jerusalem 1989, index) in their fight 
against the Kalb b. Wabara [9.v.]. Then a series of 
battles (maghazi; Aghani', xi, 59, l. 12) took place between 
the Taghlib, often together with the Namir, and the 
Kays which continued for some time after Ibn al- 
Zubayr's defeat (al-Balādhurī, Ansāb, v, 308-9, 313-31). 
The Taghlibi forces in the battle known as Yawm al- 
Hashshāk, in which ‘Umayr b. al-Hubāb was killed, 
are of particular interest. First, not only Taghlib's 
nomads (dādiya) took part in it but also their set- 
tled (kādira). Second, Taghlib’s forces included 2,000 
cavalrymen from their muhddjiriin [g.v.] (si) equipped 
with heavy armour who had been called in from 
Adharbaydjan (Aghani', xi, 62, 1. 3). 

The settled members among the Taghlib of the 
Djazira were few. Reportedly, the Taghlib were badw 
and included no Aàdira at all, but this statement must 
be qualified. In early Islam, the Taghlib, while own- 
ing no estates (amwal), had fields (hurüth) as well as 
cattle (Abū ‘Ubayd, al-Amwàl, ed. Harrās, Cairo 1396/ 
1976, 37; note also the small villages (kurayyai) along 
the Khabir inhabited by the Taghlib in the Umayyad 
period; Aghani', xx, 127, 1. 9). 

The Taghlib-Kays war was merely an episode in 
the struggle between ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr. The Taghlib were pro-Umayyad. Ibn 
al-Zubayr’s governor in al-Mawsil [see AL-MUHALLAB 
B. ABI SUFRA] threatened to raid them if they did not 
pledge their allegiance to Ibn al-Zubayr, but was dis- 
missed before he could carry this out. ‘Umayr b. al- 
Hubàb asked Ibn al-Zubayr’s brother and governor 


of ‘Irak, Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr [9.v.], to appoint him 
as Taghlib's tax-collector (Aghani', xx, 127, l. 23). 
Moreover, Mus‘ab killed the brother of a Bakr b. 
Wail leader who headed from ‘Irak to the Djazira 
with reinforcements for the Taghlib. (The military aid 
must have followed the Taghlib-Bakr reconciliation.) 
The Taghlib are said to have complained to a leader 
of the Rabi‘a, whose support they sought, about the 
official support given to their enemies: "You know 
that there is Christianity among us and that the Mudar 
are the Mudar. They are the government (sultān) and 
we cannot combat the government's stable or treas- 
ury”. ‘Umayr b. al-Hubab’s head was reportedly sent 
in 70/689-90 to *Abd al-Malik, who welcomed the 
killing of Ibn al-Zubayr's ally. 

The conversion of the Taghlib already began in 
the early days of Islam. “Mu‘awiya’s poet”, Ka'b b. 
Dju'ayl was a Muslim and the same was true of the 
small Taghlibi community in Küfa. The Umayyad 
poet al-Ķutāmī [4.v.] (Umayr b. Shiyaym or Shuyaym) 
was a convert to Islam. Among the Taghlibis living 
in Kinnasrin [g.v.] there were early converts to Islam 
(see entries on two hadith transmitters, a father and 
a son, in al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal, ed. Ma‘rif, Beirut 
1405/1985 f£, iv, 141-4, xxiv, 5-6). 

But the number of converts during the Umayyad 
and early ‘Abbasid periods was small. At that time the 
Taghlib, mostly Christian and living near the bounda- 
ry of a hostile Christian empire, were not given high 
positions in the Muslim state. The Taghlib probably 
did not take part in expeditions against Byzantium, 
and the participation of the poet known as A‘sha Bani 
Taghlib in one such expedition (Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, 
viii, 114) does not indicate the contrary. Yet they did 
not lose their military prowess or they would not have 
kept so tenaciously to their faith and their vast ter- 
ritories, constantly threatened by massive military pres- 
sure from immigrating Arabian tribes. 

Under the last Umayyad caliph Marwan II, Hisham 
b. ‘Amr b. Bistám al-Taghlibr (a descendant of al- 
Saffah) was governor of al-Mawsil and the Djazira. 
(He had a partner who was in charge of the kharag 
{g.v.].) At the time of al-Mansür, Hisham was gover- 
nor of Sind. Under al-Mahdi, Bistám b. ‘Amr al- 
Taghlibi (perhaps Hisham b. ‘Amr’s brother) was 
governor of Sind and later of Adharbaydjan. 

Both Hisham and Bistám were no doubt Muslims. 
The summer expedition against Byzantium of 177/793 
was led by ‘Abd al-Razzàk b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Taghlibī (al-Tabarī, iii, 629) whose forces must have 
included many Muslims from his own tribe. 

Later in the ‘Abbasid period, the Taghlib became 
increasingly Muslim as well as more and more promi- 
nent in the government of their own territory. In 
197/813 al-Amin appointed al-Hasan b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab al-‘Adawi (of the *Adi Taghlib) governor of 
al-Mawsil. Al-Hasan took the old town of Adhrama 
from its owner, built in it a castle and fortified it. 

In the 3rd/9th century there rose a powerful fam- 
ily in the Djazira linked through marriage to that of 
the above-mentioned al-Hasan b. ‘Umar. Tawk b. 
Malik (d. 216/831) of the *Attàb, who was a descend- 
ant of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm, officiated at the time of al- 
Ma'mün as governor of Diyār Rabia [g.v.] or the 
eastern Djazira (in al-Mu'afa b. Zakariyya’, al-Djalis 
al-sālih, ed. al-Khūlī and I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1407/1987 ff., 
iv, 100, instead of al-d.bar, read ai-Diyār). 

The formers son, the above-mentioned Malik b. 
Tawk b. Malik (d. 260/874; sometimes the sources con- 
fuse the two), was governor of Damascus and al-Urdunn 
under al-Wathik and al-Mutawakkil (Mukhtasar ta’rikh 
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Dimashk li-Ibn "Asākir, ed. al-Nahhas et alij, Damascus 
1404/1984 ff, xxiv, 50-4). More importantly, Malik 
founded the town of al-Rahba [4.».] or Rahbat Malik 
b. Tawk (modern al-Mayādīn; cf. Th. Bianquis, Rahba 
et les tribus arabes avant les croisades, in BEt. Or., xli-xli 
[1989-90], 23-53, at 27-8). There is yet another case 
of building activity carried out by Taghlibis in the 
same area. The offspring of Abū Rimtha al-Taghlibi 
(of the *Attāb, a descendant of ‘Abd Yasii‘) settled 
in the ancient castle of Kafartütha, fortified it and 
turned it into a madīna (fa-maddanithé). In 261/874-5 
Khidr b. Ahmad al-Taghlibi was appointed by al- 
Mu'tamid governor of al-Mawsil [see AL-MAwsiL, vol. 
VI, at 900a]. 

The Hamdānids who in the 4th/10th century con- 
trolled both al-Mawsil and Aleppo, were reportedly 
of the *Adi Taghlib. However, some claimed that they 
were mawüli Taghlib (cf. Canard, H'amdanides, 287-9). 
Further evidence on this matter goes back to al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, whose father and grandfather were sec- 
retaries of Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani. Al-Wazir remarks 
that one of those who were envious of the Hamdanids 
accused them of having made a false claim regard- 
ing their pedigree (da'wa). This unspecified person said 
that they were in fact the mawālī of Ishak b. Ayyūb 
al-Taghlibi (on whom, see al-Tabarī, index). Al-Wazir 
refutes this, and his defence of the Hamdanids seems 
to provide us with valuable evidence concerning a pre- 
sumed major conversion to Islam among the Taghlib 
in the latter half of the 3rd/9th century: simply, al- 
Wazir says, many of them converted to Islam “at the 
hands of" [see MAWLA, vol. VI, at 876a] Ishak (Ibn 
al-Adim, Bugkya, vi, 527-9). Roughly in the same 
period, Malik b. Tawk convinced al-Akhtal’s great- 
grandson, Sahl b. Bishr b. Malik b. al-Akhtal, to con- 
vert to Islam together with the rest of al-Akhtal's 
offspring (Mukhlasar ta’rikh Dimashk, xxiv, 52 (see AL- 
AKHTAL, where it is wrongly stated that the famous 
poet left no offspring). 
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x (M. LECKER) 

TAGHRIR (4) a term of Islamic law nor- 
mally meaning "deception". Its root is commonly 
used to refer to personal deceptive attributes of a per- 
son, while maghrür is a person who is self-deceived 
and an inexperienced person is called ghirr. This per- 
spective into the variety of the word's uses may help 
to distinguish it from tadlīs [g.v.], a word often used 
synonymously for deception in contracts. 


The Madjalla [see MEDJELLE] encapsulates the 
Islamic legal definition of /aghrir (art. 164) to refer to 
deception (ghishsh). The example given is when the 
vendor offers the purchaser his commodity for a cer- 
tain amount, telling him that he will be gaining, since 
it is worth more than that. The Madjalla permits a 
sale contract if it contains excessive undervaluing (ghabn 
fahish) providing it contains no deception (taghrir). This 
clearly reflects a tendency towards a free market econo- 
my, which gives the vendor the right to sell at any 
price he sees fit. The exception to this rule is when 
the buyer is an orphan, or when the buying party is 
a religious endowment (wakf), or the treasury which 
represents a public interest (art. 356). This provision 
has also been adopted by the Promulgated Civil Code 
of United Arab Emirates in article 191. By taking 
this view on /aghrir, the Madjalla follows the standard 
Ottoman Hanafi view which divides /aghrir into kawli, 
verbal (see above), and fi, positive action of fraudu- 
lence, which takes place by deceiving the purchaser 
by misrepresenting the commodity's appearance or 
nature. The classical example of taghrir fli is when a 
substandard part of the merchandise is placed below 
the good, giving the impression that the whole is 
good. Taghrir can be seen as a prism that reflects the 
differences between the personal nature of bay‘ [g.v] 
or sale in Muslim society and the formal nature of 
marriage [see sawm]. Tagkrīr in marriage is unlike 
taghrir in bay‘ [g.v.] or sale because, once it has taken 
place, the contract may be terminated by either party, 
as it is not a matter of personal economic gain but 
rather involves a formal contract that is seen to affect 
society. Accordingly, if the man is led to believe that 
a woman is beautiful or a virgin when she is not, 
the contract can be nullified with ghirra compensation 
to be given by the person who caused such a decep- 
tion, the ghar. Similar rules apply to a woman deceived 
in marriage. 

Bibliography: Nasir al-Mutarrizi, al-Mughnb ft 
tartīb al-mu‘rab, Beirut n.d., 337-8; Wahba al-Zuhayli, 
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London_1991, 194, 204. (M.Y. Izz1 Dien) 
TAGHUT (a.). 

1. In pre- and early Islamic usage. 

The root ¢-gh-w yields several forms with the gen- 
eral meaning of "to go beyond the measure, be very 
lofty, overflow, be tyrannical, rebellious, oppressive, 
proud, etc.”, from which two may be noted here: 
taghw, designating a height or mountain summit, and 
tāghūt, pl. tawaghit, meaning the great pre-Islamic 
Arabian deities like al-Lat at Tā'if and al-‘Uzza at 
Mecca. The term was then applied to Satan, sorcerer 
and rebel, and to any power opposed to that of Islam. 
One may also cite faghwa “excess of injustice, impi- 
ety”, as opposed to the sharia and legitimate author- 
ity. This usage connects with usages and customs of 
various tribes in Yemen at variance with the shari@ 
(see further for this sense, below, 2.). 

In the Ķurān, jāghūt is considered as a plural 
when it denotes the idols (II, 256-7; V, 60; XVI, 
36; XXXIX, 17) and as a singular when it is the 
equivalent of shaytān [g.v.] (IV, 60, 67) or diviner and 
magician (IV, 51) with, however, a collective sense. 
'The sing. ought to be /aghw which, according to 
al-Djawhari, ii, 620, means “mountain peak" and “any 
high place". Thus fawdghit are the high places and 
sanctuaries taking their place there and the divinities 
worshipped there. But, by assimilation to the Aramaic 
root (vw (= Ar. t-gh-w; TA, x, 225), found once in 
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the Bible (Ezek. xii. 10) and meaning essentially “to 
lead into error" (not to be confused with /-—», Ar. 
t-gh-y; T'A, x, 224), whose basic sense is “to be exces- 
sive in everything, be despotic”, (aghut designates, 
according to the exegetes and lexicographers, “every- 
thing which leads astray and turns aside from the cult 
of Allah” (ibid., x, 225). Cf. however, Eth. ģāfūt “idols”, 
in Nóldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
470, and see this also for al-gjibt “idol, magician, impi- 
ous person", named with /aghu! in Kur'an, IV, 51, 
and "amlak gebt, Bedg xpdopatos. See on this W. Atallah, 
Gibt et Tāģūt dans le Coran, in Arabica, xvii (1970), 69-82. 

In Hadith, the epithet /aghiya is given to Dhu 


"]-Khalasa, ‘aghtyat Daws (al-Bukhārī, fitan, 23), to Manat : 


(thid., hadidj, 79, and Muslim, hadigi, 261) and al-Lāt 
(Abū Dāwūd, salāt, 12; Ibn Mādja, masadjid, 3). One 
tradition distinguishes between a simple idol (wathan, 
see SANAM) and a leading deity (tāghiya) (Ibn Hanbal, 
vi, 6, 366). Faith in Allàh presupposes the rejection 
of the cult of /awaghit (al-Bukhari, adhan, 129, tawhid, 
24, nkak, 52; Muslim, īmān, 299; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 275, 
293, 524; al-Dārīmī, wastyya, 4) and refusal to resort 
to them for their arbitration (al-Bukhārī, īmān, 5; Mus- 
lim, imàn, 6; al-Nasā'ī, īmān, 10; Ibn Madja, kaffārāt, 
2; Ibn Hanbal, v, 62). 

The cult of the /awaghit, largely similar to that of 
the Ka‘ba, was made up of worshipping stones, bloody 
sacrifices and ritual processions (Ibn Hisham, Siva, 54- 
5). In origin, it must have had in it various, comple- 
mentary divine mythologies, given shape in different 
rituals, whose fusion into two rituals, that of the fadid: 
on one hand and that of the ‘umra on the other, 
makes these last two incomprehensible through their 
composite and fragmentary character. 

'The hegemony of Mecca ended the ancient rivalry 
of the cults outside that of the Ka'ba. An example 
of resistance to that hegemony has been studied by 
Ihsān ‘Abbas in his Two unpublished texts on pre-Islamic 
religion, in Signification du bas moyen âge dans l'histoire et la 
culture du monde musulman, Aix-en-Provence 1987, 7-16. 

Bibliography: The core of this article is to be 
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vations carried out at Masdjid al-Khayf (see Yaküt, 

i, 507-8) and at Mina would reveal the founda- 

tions of ancient temples). (T. Fan») 

2. As a legal term in Yemen. 

Here, the term was commonly used by the learned 
to refer to the customary law of the tribes, e.g. al- 
Shawkānī, 73-4 (18th century), Sayyid Mustafā Sālim, 
209 (decree of the Imam Yahya issued in 1910). This 
usage was apparently also known elsewhere in Arabia 
(Rossi, 11; Serjeant, Studies, no. III, 41). For the 
learned, the term was one of opprobrium; but it has 
been implied that some tribespeople in their ordi- 
nary speech employed the word /aghüt to refer to the 
customary law, presumably without opprobrium, and 
furthermore that the word was used to refer to the 
arbitrator in customary law not only in Yemen (Land- 
berg, Datinah, 815n.; Serjeant, Customary and shari‘ah 
law, no. III, 45) but also (opprobriously) in Saudi 
Arabia (al-‘Azzawi, i, 403). More certainly, colloquial 
terms that can be used to refer to tribal law include 
‘uf or a'ràf al-kab@il; sunna; shar; shurü' al-kab@u al- 
sābiķa; silf (al-kaba^il); salaf and ahkam al-aslāf; and in 
the south, sibl “custom”, sawabil “precedents”, and 
perhaps sāriha. 


The word man'(a) is used in literary sources to refer 
to the customary law, and hukm al-man‘ and shar‘ al- 
man' are also attested in the colloquia! (Obermeyer, 
367). The term probably came into use because much 
of the law is concerned with the protection (man, cf. 
Landberg, Glossaire, s.v.; Adra, 164-5) of those to whom 
the tribesman has special obligations, e.g. the gar or 
mani‘ “one who seeks refuge" and the rafik “travel- 
ling companion". Educated Yemenis are reported to 
have distinguished between shar‘ al-man customary 
tribal law that was compatible with the skarī'a even 
though not part of it, and tāghūt, customary tribal law 
that was in contradiction to the sharīa. 

The belief that the al-man‘ is consistent with the 
sharia is expressed in more than one Yemenite trea- 
tise concerning the man‘ (Rossi, 33; Serjeant, Materials, 
591). No doubt it was this belief that allowed learned 
men to write what were in effect brief codes of custom- 
ary law. Several works of this kind—the oldest dating 
back several hundred years—are to be found among 
the mss. bequeathed by R.B. Serjeant to the library 
of the University of Edinburgh. Rossi, 18-29, offers an 
invaluable summary of two of these treatises. An- 
other code of the man‘, entitled Ka'idat al-sabīn, has 
been published in the form of a photocopy of a dam- 
aged and incomplete manuscript (Abū Ghānim, 
361-84). 

Codes of customary law, which must often have 
included matter incompatible with the shari'a were 
also sometimes produced at the behest of the tribes- 
men themselves. Those found in the possession of such 
codes were severely punished by the government of 
the Imam Yahya (1904-48). Nevertheless, some have 
survived. One such, from an area not controlled by 
the Imam Yahya, is the skar" agreed upon between 
the Sultan and the tribesmen of the *Awdhali sultan- 
ate; it was published in a “free translation” by R.B. 
Serjeant (Naval Intelligence Division, Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea, 587-9; Serjeant, Customary and shari‘ah 
law, no. IV, 91). Another is a code agreed on in the 
18th century by the tribes of the Barat area (text with 
commentary in ‘Ulaymi, 118-41; a modern ms. of a 
fuller version is photographically reproduced in Abü 
Ghānim, 387-400; see also Dresch, 73 n. 23, 352). 

The laws of the Yemeni tribes resemble in their 
main features the laws of the tribal Arabs of other 
parts of Arabia and the Fertile Crescent. See further 
“URF. 
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TAHA, "ALĪ MAHMUD (1902-49), Egyptian 
poet, very popular in the 1930s and 1940s. He was 
born into a well-to-do family in al-Mansüra and edu- 
cated there at a technical school, the Madrasat al- 
Funūn wa "Sana. After he graduated in 1924, he 
became a government employee as an architect. He 
began writing poetry in 1918 and made the acquaint- 
ance of the town's poets, later to earn fame like him, 
such as Ibrahim Nādjī [g.v], Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Muttī al-Hamsharī and Salih Djawdat. He published 
his poems in Egyptian periodicals, including a/-Risāla 
and Apollo of Cairo. In the 1930s, he moved to Cairo, 
where he held posts at the Ministry of Commerce and 
in the Secretariat of the Egyptian parliament, and 
joined the Apollo Group of poets. His first collec- 
tion of poetry, al-Mallah al-ta’th, appeared in Cairo 
in 1934 and received immediate acclaim. Following 
a first summer visit to Europe in 1938 and a second 
in 1939, he published Žayātī "I-mallàh al-ta’ih in 1940, 
mostly reflecting his frolicking and amatory exploits 
in Europe, including a gondola tour in Venice during 
a carnival described in his poem “Ughniyat al-Djundül", 
which was set to music and sung by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, adding to his popularity. 

Taha published five other books of poetry and a 
book of essays and of translated English and French 
verse. His wide popularity rested on his first two books 
and a few poems from the others, and was basically 
engendered by his Romantic view of life and hedo- 
nistic love relations, his strong nationalist feeling, and 
his alluring musical use of polished Arabic in his 
poems. His popularity faded after mid-century with 
the rise of the free verse movement and changes in 
Arab poetic sensibility. 
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ae (LJ. BouLLATA) 

TAHA HUSAYN (1889-1973): Egyptian critic, 
essayist, novelist, short story writer, histo- 
rian, literary and political journalist, trans- 
lator, editor, publisher and educator. 

(1) His formation. 

He was born in ‘Izbat al-Kīlū near Maghāgha in 
the governorate of Minya, the seventh of thirteen chil- 
dren in a family of modest condition. At the age of 
two, he lost his eyesight. Local educational resources 
equipped him with little more than the memorisation 
of the Ķur'ān. In 1902 he was sent to al-Azhar 
University” under the care of an elder brother who 


was a disciple of its rector, Muhammad “Abduh [4..]. 
Tàhà heard the reformer's last two lectures and 
attended the literature courses of one of his protégés, 
al-Sayyid al-Marsaft (d. 1931); but he antagonised the 
conservative professors, and in 1912 he was denied a 
degree. He had, however, already transferred his loy- 
alty to the modern Egyptian University (later renamed 
Fu'ād I, then Cairo University) from its inception, 
greatly admiring its Orientalist professors, especially 
Carlo Alfonso Nallino; and on presenting a doctoral 
dissertation on al-Ma'arri [g.v.] in 1914, he became 
its first graduate. 

A scholarship to the University of Paris at the 
Sorbonne brought him under the influence of such 
scholars as Gustave Lanson, but his doctoral work was 
on Ibn Khaldūn [g..]. He graduated in 1918 and 
obtained the Doctorat d'Etat in 1919. He also married 
the French lady who had been his reader. 

Since early in his student-days, he had made his 
mark as a sharp contributor to the press on literary 
and social issues, and was particularly associated with 
the circle of Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid [9.v.]. Now, en- 
amoured both with classical Arabic literature and with 
all aspects of French culture, he was soon to emerge 
as a leading modernist who held that the application 
of Western standards to the Arab-Islamic heritage was 
a process not of innovation but of renovation, some- 
times even arguing—perhaps reflecting Duhamel— 
that Egypt had always been not an Oriental but 
a Mediterranean country. A bold and hard-hitting 
polemicist, he was often to be at odds with both the 
political and the religious establishments, as well as 
with some of his fellow-writers. 

(2) His public career. 

On his return from France, his alma mater appointed 
him first Professor of Ancient History in 1919, then 
of Arabic Literature in 1925. The following year, how- 
ever, his Fi "I-sh al-djāhilī “On pre-Islamic poetry", 
which argued that the bulk of this highly-prized cor- 
pus had been forged, roused fierce controversy, espe- 
cially as it adduced religious considerations among the 
motives for the fraud. He was accused—but not con- 
victed—of heresy, and the book was banned, only to 
reappear in superficialy emended form and under a 
slightly altered title. 

The University, headed by Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid 
stood by him, and in 1930 he was the first Egyptian 
to become Dean of its Faculty of Arts; but it was 
now a State institution, and in 1932 his political writ- 
ings led to a revival of the controversy and his dis- 
missal from all government service. He did later hold 
a variety of educational posts, but he lived largely by 
his pen. Between 1945 and 1948 he was a very active 
director of a publishing house and of its journal, both 
called al-Katib al-Misrī “The Egyptian Scribe”. He was 
at the time viewed as vaguely “leftist” because of the 
stress he laid on the plight of the poor, but his creed 
was a paternalistic one, relying on the good will of 
a liberal élite for the realisation of social justice, as 
was confirmed in his later polemic against the doc- 
trinnaire socialists of the middle 1950s. 

He reached the peak of his career as Minister of 
Education in the last Wafdist Cabinet, which lasted 
two years from January 1950. In this capacity, he not 
only gave effect to the policy he had long advocated 
of abolishing fees in State schools but also did much 
to extend higher education and cultural representa- 
tion abroad. 

He remained active in journalism until the middle 
1960s; and despite ill-health, he was faithful to the 
end to the concerns of the Academy of the Arabic 
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Language, to the presidency of which he had suc- | 
ceeded Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid in 1963. 

(3) His writings. 

In common with many intellectuals of his genera- 
tion, Taha Husayn wrote profusely and on a wide 
variety of subjects. He is credited with 1,481 articles 
and 61 volumes of original writings (not a few of 
which are collected articles). In addition, he edited 
eight texts, translated eleven books and thirty articles, 
contributed substantially to twenty-one other books, 
and wrote introductions to another thirty-six. 

In his youth, he wrote some poetry which he later 
discounted. On the other hand, not a small contrib- 
utor to his popularity was his prose style, for he was 
a master of the classical language and a defender of 
its purity, while adapting it to new purposes with a 
deceptive suppleness and fluency. 

It was as a critic that he was most celebrated, for 
he produced some major studies and a multitude of 
articles covering virtually every period and most major 
aspects of classical and modern Arabic literature, 
excluding only folk compositions, for he considered 
the colloquial forms of the language as corruptions 
unworthy of artistic recognition. His aesthetic creed 
was never systematically expounded, but the progress 
of his thinking can be traced from the early studies, 
which claimed scientific rigour and ascribed to social 
and psychological factors considerable deterministic 
power, leading to an eventual recognition of the crit- 
ics’s complete subjectivity. And in this respect, Taha 
Husayn was decidedly romantic, prizing the evoca- 
tion of emotion as the supreme touchstone of liter- 
ary worth. 

He broke into the narrative field by retelling tales 
from early Islamic sources, but not without planting 
into them some modernistic seeds, and later wrote 
short stories and sketches mainly bearing on con- 
temporary social ills. A more signal achievement was 
the first volume of his fictionalised autobiography, 
al-Ayyām “The Days”, serialised in al-Hilal “The 
Crescent” in 1926-7. This was the first modern Arabic 
literary work to receive international recognition, being 
translated into a number of foreign languages. He 
followed this up between 1935 and 1944, with six 
novels, and started another in 1946, Mā varā” al-nahr 
“Beyond the river”, which was published posthumously 
in its incomplete form. Although he was not at his 
best in sustaining a well-integrated plot, he was char- 
acteristically bold in his choice of themes, Du@ al- 
karawan “The call of the [mythical bird] Karawān”, 
being a rare attempt at dealing with the code of honour 
that requires the slaughtering of a woman who 
offends against sexual mores, and Aflām Shahrazad 
"The dreams of Scheherezade", being an early ex- 
ploitation of the Arabian Nights to convey a political 
message. 

His output includes substantial historical studies of 
the first four caliphs and a slighter but revealing early 
work, Kadat al-fikr "Leaders of thought”, which cele- 
brates the ascendancy of the Western over the Oriental 
mind. 

Finally, in his lesser writings and his translations— 
which give a good deal of attention to the theatre— 
one may detect an effort to fill gaps in the Arab 
literary experience and in his own creative work. 

(4) His standing. 

He was a charismatic figure in his own time, his 
bold initiatives at the cutting edge of intellectual 
progress earning him the unofficial title of Dean 
of Arabic Letters. The next generation—more self- 
assertive towards the West, more rigorous in its crit- 


ical perceptions and imbued with socialist doctrines— 
has been somewhat less appreciative of his attain- 
ments, though they had opened the way to further 
development. 

Under the Egyptian monarchy, he was awarded 
the title of Bey, then that of Pasha. The Republic, 
having abolished title, awarded him the Order of 
the Nile in 1965. Internationally, he received countless 
honorary doctorates and the French Légion d'Honneur. 
In 1949, mainly on the initiative of André Gide, he 
was nominated for the Nobel Prize. Finally, the United 
Nations' Rights of Man prize was delivered to him 
on his deathbed. 
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TĀHĀ, MAHMŪD MUHAMMAD, free-thinking 

Islamic reform theorist, founder and spiritual 
leader of the religio-political lay movement 
al-Ikhwān al-Djumhüriyyün in Sudan. Born about 
1909 in Rufa‘a on the Blue Nile, he grew up in a 
traditionally mystic-religious environment. Following 
graduation as a hydraulics engineer in 1936 from the 
Gordon Memorial College in al-Khurtüm (Khartoum) 
[g.».], Taha worked until 1941 for the Sudan Railway 
Company in ‘Atbara. 

Taha’s thinking was clearly formed by both the 
religious nature of his home background and the 
intellectual confrontation with European thinking at 
the British colonial college and in ‘Atbara. In addition 
to the traditional literature of his Islamic heritage, 
particularly al-Ghazali, Ibn al-"Arabī and al-Halladj, 
he also read sociological texts by Benjamin Kid, 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, as well as works 
by European philosophers of the schools of enlight- 
enment, logic and dialectic, from Hegel to Marx and 
his successors. 

Since the beginning of the Sudanese nationalist 
movement in the 1930s, Tàhà played an active part 
in fighting for Sudanese independence. However, his 
objective was neither Sudan under British rule, as 
advocated by the Umma Party, nor administrative 
and political unity with Egypt, as advocated by the 
Ashikka’ Party, so that together with a few other 
intellectuals, he founded his own party in 1945, al- 
Hizb al-Djumhūrī, and became party chairman. The 
objective of this party was an independent, federal 
republic of Sudan, where “democratic socialism" would 
guarantee individual freedom and perfect social justice. 

In 1946, an anti-Briüsh leaflet brought Taha into 
prison for the first time, accused of anti-government 
propaganda. Released prematurely after 50 days, he 
was arrested again during the same year and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for public incitement and 
sedition, after preaching a sermon to the population 
of Rufa‘a in which he incited them to use violence 
to free a woman from prison who had had her 
daughter circumcised. His followers, the Djumhüriyyün, 
see this event as the turning point in their history. 

During his imprisonment and subsequent two-year 
period of voluntary isolation, khakva, Taha subjected 
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himself to stringent Sufi practices of fasting, prayer 
and meditation, re-appearing in public in 1951 with 
a new understanding of Islam instead of a political 
programme. Since recommencing their activities in 
1951, the Djumhūriyyūn considered themselves to be 
more an instructive movement spreading an anti- 
legalistic, humanitarian understanding of Islam, rather 
than a political party. After the ban on parties following 
the bloodless coup of Dja‘far al-Numayri in 1968, 
they changed their name to al-Ikhwān al-Djumhüriyyün. 
They nevertheless retained their political objectives, 
integrating them in their purely Islamic ideological 
approach. They propagated their views in lectures, 
public discussions, newspaper articles and publications 
of their own. 

The core of Tāhā's teaching—the result of divine 
inspiration received during personal worship, according 
to Tāhā—is the opinion that the Kur'àn contains two 
main messages. The first, reversing the revelation 
chronology, consists of the laws of Medina (furi), 
which is the foundation among others for the tradi- 
tional s&ari'a By contrast, the second message, pro- 
claimed in Mecca, contains the basic spiritual principles 
(usūl) of the Islamic religion: individual liberty and 
religious freedom, equality regardless of sex, race or 
religion, and equal rights to property (ie. socialism). 
Taha taught that the first message had only limited 
validity for the Islamic society in its status during the 
Ist/7th century, and should be replaced today by 
abrogation, naskh [g.v.], by the second, eternally valid 
message, in order to create forms of Islamic living 
and society which are in line with the changed realities 
of the 20th century. In this context, the focal demands 
of the Djumhüriyyün were for an individual, spiritu- 
alised religion, together with further development of 
the shariía to assume ethical dimensions. 

Since the 1960s, Tàhà's reforms have repeatedly 
met with protest and resistance from the institutional 
orthodox Islamic religion in Sudan and on an inter- 
national dimension, and from the Sudanese Ikhwān 
al-Muslimün, who are based on implementing the 
sharifa as focal aspect of their ideology and as legiti- 
mation of their claims to political power. Taha was 
twice accused of committing apostasy: in 1968 with- 
out legal consequences, then in 1985 the proceedings 
were followed by his execution on 18 January, 1985, 
with posthumous annulment of the sentence because of 
numerous discrepancies. On the death of their leader, 
the Djumhüriyyün ceased all public involvement. 
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TAHADJDJUD (a.), verbal noun of form V from 
the root A-dj-d, which is one of the roots with opposed 
meanings (addad [g.v.]), as it signifies “sleep” and also 
“to be awake”, “to keep a vigil”, “to per- 
form the night salāt or the nightly recita- 
tion of the Ķur'ān”. The latter two meanings 
have become the usual ones in Islam. The word occurs 
only once in the Kur'àn, sūra XVII, 81: “And in a 
part of the night, perform a saíà! as a voluntary 
effort”, etc., but the thing itself is often referred to. 
We are told of the pious (LI, 17) that they sleep little 
by night and pray to God for forgiveness at dawn. 
In XXV, 65, there is a reference to those who spend 
the night prostrating themselves and standing before 
their Lord. 

From the Kur'àn it may be deduced that the old 
practice in Mecca was to observe two salāts, one by 
day and one by night (XVII, 80-1); LXXVI, 25: “And 
mention the name of thy Lord in the morning and 
in the evening [26] and in the night prostrate thy- 
self before Him and praise Him the livelong night"; 
XI, 116: “And perform the salāt at both ends of the 
day and in the last part of the night". Tradition is 
able to tell us that for a shorter or longer period 
(mention is actually made of a "period of ten years", 
al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXIX, 68), vigils were so ardently 
observed that Muhammad and his companions began 
to suffer from swollen feet. The old practice is said 
to be based on LXXIII, 1. *O thou enfolded one, 
2. stand up during the night, except a small portion 
of it, 3. the half or rather less, 4. or rather more 
and recite the Ķur'ān with accuracy"; but its origin 
cannot be dissociated from the example of Christian 
ascetics. In the end, however, this form of asceticism 
became too much for Muhammad’s companions. The 
revelation of LXXIII, 20 ff., brought an alleviation: 
“See, thy Lord knoweth that thou standest praying 
about two-thirds, or the half or a third of the night, 
thou and a part of thy companions. But God mea- 
sureth the night and the day; he knoweth that ye are 
not able for this; therefore he turneth mercifully to 
you with permission to recite as much of the Ķurān 
as is convenient for you”. By the institution of the 
five daily salāts, the obligatory character of the tahadj- 
dud was then abolished (cf. Abū Dawid, Tatawwu‘ 
bab 17, and al-Baydāwī on LXXIII, 20). 

Nevertheless, Muhammad is said not to have aban- 
doned the vigils (Abū Dawid, Tatawwu‘, bàb 18b); 
in hadith and fikh this is considered blameworthy for 
those who were wont to perform these salats (Mus- 
lim, Styām, trad. 185; al-Nasā'ī, Kiydm al-layl, bab 59; 
al-Bādjūrī, Hashiya, i, 165). The performance is in 
general regarded as sunna. David is said to have spent 
a third of the night in these exercises (Muslim, Siam, 
trad. 189; Abū Dāwūd, Sawm, bab 67); another rea- 
son given in justification of it is that the tahadjdjud 
loosens one of the knots which Satan ties in the hair 
of a sleeper (Abū Dawid, Tatawwu‘, bab 18) The 
tahadidjud is particularly meritorious in Ramadan and 
in the night before each of the two feasts (Ibn Madja, 
Spam, bab 68: al-Nasā'ī, Kiyam al-layl, bab 17, where 
the term z^ al-layl is used [see also rARAwTH]). 

Even at the present day, the mu’adhdhin in some 
lands summons to a night salāt (consisting of an even 
number of rak‘as and therefore called shaf% see wiTR) 
shortly after midnight by an adkān to which special 
formulae are added (Lane, Manners and customs, ch. iii 
"Religion and Laws"; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka; 
Juynboll, Handleding, 74). 
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AL-TAHANAWI, MunaMMAD A‘LA (Ala or ‘AIT 

are not correct) b. shaykk ‘Ali b. kad? Muhammad 
Hamid b. Mawlānā atķā ’l-ulamī Muhammad Sabir 
al-Fārūķī al-Sunni al-Hanafi al-Tahànawi, originating 
from Tohāna, a place at about 170 km/105 miles to the 
northwest of Dihli, philologist, especially lexicol- 
ogist, and kadi. The years of his birth and death 
are unknown; we only know that he finished the draft 
of his main work, Kaskshaf, in the year 1158/1745. 
His tomb in his native town is visited until today, 
including with the purpose to spend in his presence 
days and even weeks in studying scholarly works, in 
the expectation to be enlightened by the shaykh. 

Among the three works which have come down to 
us, is the well-known and often quoted large Kashshaf 
istilahat al-funūn, a thesaurus of technical terms com- 
piled from good sources. Because of the numerous 
interpolations and parts in Persian, this extensive 
work has proved its value for the study of Islamic 
scholasticism, especially in India. Under the superin- 
tendence of Aloys Sprenger and William Nassau Lees, 
and by order of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, the work 
was published in altogether 17 fascicules from 1848 
onwards) by the Mawlawis Mohammad Wajíh, *Abd 
al-Haqq and Gholám K/Qadir, Calcutta 1862, 2 vols., 
the English title being A dictionary of the technical terms 
used in the sciences of the Musalmans (Bibliotheca Indica). 
In an Appendix, which had already been issued in 
1854, Sprenger published the compendium of Nadjm 
al-Din al-Kātibī's Logic, called al-Risála al-Shamsiyya fi 
"I-kawa'id al-mantikiyya, popular in India and repeat- 
edly published [see AL-KATIBI, NADJM AL-DIN], together 
with an English translation, The logic of the Arabians 
(cf. C. Ralfs, in ZDMG, ix [1855], 868 f). The edi- 
tion of the Kashshaf (Kashf is incorrect) is based on 
two manuscripts, which were both copied from one 
and the same of the three autographs of the author 
which are available. A first, substantial, part was 
printed anew in Istanbul 1317-18/1899-1900. There 
is a new edition in four small volumes: i-iv ed. Lutfi 
«Abd al-Badi‘, the Persian sections having been 
translated into Arabic by Amin al-Natīm Muhammad 
Hasanayn, and i-i revised by Amin al-Khūlī, Cairo 
1382/1963, 1969, 1972 and 1977. The editor starts 
from the author's draft, with its corrections and addi- 
tions, always taking the two prints into consideration. 
Most recently, a new edition by Rafik al-Adjam has 
appeared, 2 vols. Beirut 1996. 

Of the second work, Ahkām al-arādī, a treatise on 
the principles of the shar‘ regarding the ownership and 
taxation of the land, with special reference to India 
(some parts are explained in Persian), there is a man- 
uscript in the Library of the India Office, London 
(R. Levy, Catalogue, ii, 3 [Fiqh], London 1937, no. 
1730).—What exactly is hidden behind the title of the 
third work, Sabk al-ghàyat fi nask al-āyāt, which could 


not be traced, remains uncertain. According to Sarkis, 
Mu'djam al-matbü'àt, i, 645, it was printed in 1316/1898 
in India (Hind). 
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TAHANNUTH (a.), verbal noun, and tahannatha, 
verb, are words found in some of the accounts of 
Muhammad’s first prophetic experience. Already in 
the earliest texts which are available to us, they are 
accompanied by variant interpretative glosses and 
explanations, and their significance has been debated 
in both traditional and modern scholarship. 

In Ibn Hishām's Sra (151-2), Ibn Ishak reports that 
Muhammad used to spend one month each year 
making ģūvār [g.v.] at Hira’—“that was a part of the 
tahannuth of Kuraysh (mimmā tahannatha bihi Kuraysh) in 
the Djahilipya". Tahannuth is immediately glossed as 
tabarrur (“abstaining from sin”?): wa ‘l-tahannuth al-tabar- 
rur. Ibn Hisham then intervenes in the text to explain 
that “the Arabs” customarily pronounced f as th and 
that /ahannuth, therefore, is the same as takannuf. Thus 
he links the expression with the pristine monotheism 
of the Hanifs [g.] and the religion of Abraham. 
Another report in the Siva (151), which does not use 
either the verb or the noun, tells us that as part of 
his preparation for prophethood Muhammad had been 
caused by God to love solitude. In Ibn Sa‘d’s version 
(i/1, 129) the report goes on to say that he would 
go alone to the cave of Hira’ where he would make 
tahannuth (yatahannathu fihi) on certain nights (al-layali 
dhawāt al-‘adad) and then would go back to Khadidja 
to obtain provisions for a similar period (li-mithliha). 
It was while he was in the cave doing this that the 
revelation came to him. In some of al-Bukhari's 
versions of the tradition (see AJ. Wensinck et ali, 
Concordance, s.v. tahannatha for references), tahannuth is 
glossed by ta'abbud (“devoting oneself to the worship 
of God”). 

Other and later traditionists and commentators pro- 
vide further interpretative additions. The most exten- 
sive survey of the material was made by MJ. Kister 
(čAl-tahannuth: an enquiry into the meaning of a term”, 
in BSOAS, xxxi [1968], 223-36). As well as with tabar- 
rur and ta‘abbud, tahannuth was equated with such things 
as tafakkur (meditation), tahawwub (abstaining from sin), 
and ta'alluh (devotion to God). Solitude, (religious) 
retreat and withdrawal, devotional practices, gazing 
towards the Ka‘ba, and feeding the poor are also 
mentioned. Since this was before the revelation made 
to the Prophet, speculation involved the question which 
body of law (skari‘a) he followed at the time. Tahannuth 
is said to have been practised also by other individ- 
uals: Khalid b. al-Harith of Kinana, the Hanif Zayd 
b. ‘Amr, Hakim b. Hizàm and others. The traditions 
about these individuals supply further material for 
speculation regarding the content of takannuth. 

After his survey of traditional and modern scholar- 
ship, Kister concluded that takannuth was indeed an 
ancient custom of Kuraysh and that essentially it 
consisted of veneration of the Ka‘ba and works of 
charity while being withdrawn on Mount Hira’. Others, 
such as Caetani (Annali, i, 222, “Introduzione”, section 
208, n. 2), have suspected that the word was not used 
in Mecca in the time of the Prophet. N. Calder has 
argued that the word reflects the ideas and practices 
of the 2nd century A.H. (* Hinth, birr, tabarrur, tahannuth: 
an inquiry into the Arabic vocabulary of vows", in 
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BSOAS, li [1988], 214-39). He has suggested that 
tahannuth refers to the condition which, in fikh, one 
assumes by making a binding vow—one becomes 
“liable” (hanith) to fulfil the vow. (Hanīth also means 
“breaking a vow" and kinth means "perjury".) In the 
traditions about the Prophet, the word would reflect 
the idea that he had made a vow to enter a period 
of retreat (itikāf [g.v.]), a practice of early Muslim 
times which was becoming less widespread as a result 
of juristic disapproval of asceticism. It was because 
the practice was in decline that the word was such 
a puzzle for later generations. 

H. Hirschfeld (Wew researches into the composition. and 
exegesis of ihe Qoran, London 1902, 19, n. 94), saw 
tahannuih, not as a genuine Arabic noun form, but as 
an arabisation of Hebrew /'hinnólh “prayers or voluntary 
devotions apart from the official liturgy". His suggestion 
was rejected by S.D. Goitein (Studies in Islamic history 
and institutions, Leiden 1966, 93, n. 2) on the grounds 
that that plural form is known in Hebrew with that 
technical sense only at a significantly later time (Goitein 
did not adduce his evidence) It may be noted, 
however, that the hithpael form of the Hebrew verb 
hànan with the meaning “to seek favour" (frequently, 
but not exclusively, from God), and the noun form 
thinnā with the meaning “supplication” or “cry for 
favour" is relatively well attested in the Hebrew Bible 
and at Qumran (G.J. Botterwick and H. Ringgren 
(eds.), Theological dictionary of the Old Testament, Eng. tr., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 1986, v, 22 ff). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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TAHARA (A), a masdar signifying cleanliness or 
freedom from disgusting matter. Some dictio- 
nares suggest as a fundamental meaning the notion 
of cleanliness (e.g. Abu '1-Baķā”, al-Kulliyyat, iii, 154) 
but the existence of the word in Syriac and Hebrew 
with a ritual meaning suggests that from its first usage 
in the Kur'àn it is a technical term (perhaps for the 
cleansing of menstrual blood flow; L4, iv, 505, s.v. 
t-h-r, quoting Ibn *Abbàs). The root may perhaps have 
to do with distinction, setting aside through cleansing 
(e.g. Kur'an, III, 42). 

Tahara is the rubric under which ritual order and 
purity are discussed in manuals of fikh. The word 
itself seems to have two aspects: material and formal. 
The material one would encompass foods and other 
substances to be avoided or removed—e.g. pork, faeces, 
blood, carcasses—and the means of their removal— 
the number of washings, the characteristics of the water 
used in washing, and the like. 

In general, substances connected with death, most— 
but not all—substances from within the body—blood, 
urine, semen, etc.—items associated with carrion or 
inedible animals—dogs, or pigs, for instances—must 
be avoided, and if they cannot be avoided, they must 
be removed in an appropriate manner [see NADJAs]. 
To reinstate /ahara, the test of whether something has 
been successfully removed is its imperceptibility in 
taste, smell or colour. 

Formal aspects of fahdra concern the fitness of 
persons to carry out ritual practices and duties. Men- 
struation (kayd) and childbirth (nifa), sexual excite- 
ment and consummation, defecation and urination, and 
various sorts of loss of control—sleep while reclining, 
according to some, quarrelling, violent laughter, etc.— 
require appropriate ritual cleansings—ablution (wudi’ 
(q.v.]) for “minor or transient events” (hadath [q.v.]) — 
urination, defecation, breaking wind—the more total 
lustration (gkusl [q.v.]) for events that preclude one 
from religious community (ganāba [q.v.]), such as sex- 


ual activity or menstruation. Despite the claims of 
certain apologists, the issue here is not cleanliness in 
the hygienic sense but in the formal and ritual sense. 

Madhhab differences are too various to be detailed 
here. In general, however, Imāmī and Zaydi purity 
rules are more rigorous and they are more likely to 
see the nadjas thing or djunub person as contiguously 
impure. The Shi‘is likewise refuse to accept kitābēs 
as butchers and food providers. 

Bibliography: C.H. Becker, Zur Geschichte des 
islamischen Kultus, in Isl, iti (1912), 374-99; G.-H. 
Bousquet, La pureté rituelle en Islam (Etude de figh et 
de sociologie religieuse), in RHR, cxxxviii (1950), 
53-71; M. Cook, Early Islamic dietary law, in FSAI, 
vii (1987), 217-77; Carol Delaney, Mortal flow. 
Menstruation in Turkish village society, in Blood magic, 
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TAHART (or TĪHART, TAHERT) known as al- 

Haditha (the New), as opposed to al-Kadima (the 
Old), situated 9 km/5 miles to the north-east, becom- 
ing Tagdemt in Berber, the ancient Tingartia, a town 
of Algeria, founded by the Rustamids [9.v.]—accord- 
ing to a custom frequent in the mediaeval Muslim 
world—and capital of their kingdom. In Berber, Tāhart 
is said to signify “lioness” or “tambourine” (daff), tak- 
ing the word in its first signification a reference to 
its location: a wooded plateau formerly inhabited by 
wild beasts which had, mysteriously, abandoned the 
place, a miracle borrowed from the foundation of 
Kairouan or Kayrawan [¢.v.]. 

The beginnings of Tahart were modest. The anec- 
dote which tells of the founding Imam busily engaged 
in building his house with the aid of a slave, even 
if false—which is not necessarily the case—reveals 
the initial puritanism and principled egalitarianism of 
the Ibādīs [see māpryya]. In their choice of site, the 
Rustamids were guided by several considerations: 
the region was populated by tribes—Lamāya, Lawata, 
Hawwara, Maghila, Zuwagha, Matmāta and Miknāsa 
Zanata—committed to Ibādism; the site benefited by 
the proximity of an existing ancient urban centre, 
with fortifications which often provided refuge dur- 
ing the disorders which affected New Tahart; water 
was abundant there, channelled towards homes and 
orchards, and the soil fertile; finally, and perhaps 
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decisively, the land “belonged to the defenceless peo- 
ple (4-kawm mustad'afīn) of the Marāsa” (al-Bakri, 
Masālik, ed. A. Leuven and A. Ferré, Tunis 1992, ii, 
736). Construction of the town was, however, a labo- 
rious business: everything built by the founders dur- 
ing the daytime was destroyed at night. A compromise 
was eventually found when the ancient proprietors, 
the Lamáya, were offered a share of the kharadj. 

According to the anonymous author of the K: al- 
Istibsār (ed. Sad Zaghlūl ‘Abd al-Hamid, Alexandria 
1958, 178) the town was initially a rectangle of approx- 
imately 1,100 m by 800 m, traversed from east to 
west by.a long thoroughfare—cardo maximus?—and 
enclosed within a perimeter wall of stone, breached 
by, four gates at the four cardinal points, creating a 
chequered layout irresistibly reminiscent of Roman 
urban planning, the "islands" (insulae) thus constituted 
being distributed according to ethnic groups. In fact, all 
the contemporary geographers stress the segregation 
of the population of Tahart by tribal or regional origin. 

The town, which was financially supported at the 
outset by the Ibàdi community of Basra, grew very 
rapidly, to such an extent that within a short space 
of time it became literally unrecognisable. The Basran 
benefactors failed to recognise the place on their sec- 
ond visit and were obliged, allegedly, to return home 
with their donations intact. Tahart soon became a 
powerful magnet for people and an important com- 
mercial centre. For the indigenous population, it played 
an important role in terms of sedentarisation, and' its 
magnetic appeal extended as far as the Orient; so 
much so that it was dubbed “the ‘Irak of the Maghrib” 
(al-Ya'kübr (d. ca. 284/897), Buldān, tr. G. Wiet, Les 
Pays, Cairo 1937, 217). 

Towards the end of the Rustamid dynasty, the town 
had completely changed its appearance, exchanging 
its initial puritanism and simplicity for hedonism and 
opulence. Although still dominant, Ibadism ceased to 
be the faith of the majority. The town became afflu- 
ent arid elegant: twelve hammáms, numerous siiks, parks 
and gardens, sumptuous residences etc. "Highways 
connected it to the Sūdān and to all the lands of East 
and West for the purposes of trade and the exchange 
of all kinds of commodities" (Ibn al-Saghir, Akhbäār al- 
a’imma al-rustamiyyin, in CT, xci-xcii [1975], 325). The 
road from the Südàn was the source of gold and of 
slaves, which accounts for the particular interest taken 
in it: the Imàm Aflah (208-58/824-72) had sent an 
ambassador to the king of Südàn with lavish gifts 
(wid., 340). Jews, subsequently established in Kairouan, 
were actively engaged in commerce (S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean society, Berkeley, etc., i, 1967, iii, 1978; 
idem, Letters of medieval Jewish traders, Princeton 1974, 
index, s.v. Taherti). Wealthy merchants flaunted their 
riches ostentatiously and were accompanied in their 
travels by considerable entourages, composed principally 
of slaves. Predictably, cosmopolitanism and affluence 
encouraged moral laxity. “The town was corrupted 
(fasadai), as were its inhabitants", notes Ibn al-Saghir 
(op. cit, 363), citing as evidence the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor (al-muski), and pederasty (ghilmān). 
Abü Hatim (281-2/894-5) reacted vigorously, but not 
for long; it was in fact his rigorous moral stance which 
led to his deposition. As to whether he was equally 
intransigent during his second reign (286-94/897-907), 
the sources are eloquently silent. The end of the dynasty 
was approaching, and it was soon to be swept away 
by the Fatimid tide (296/909). The more fervent Ibādīs 
emigrated towards the south and established them- 
selves in the oasis of Sadrāta [g.».] some 8 km to the 
south-west of Wardjilàn [g.v.], currently Ouargla, and 


finally at Mzab [g.».], where their community still up- 
holds the ancient traditions. 

The prosperity of Tahart was maintained for some 
time. Al-Istakhri, writing at the time of the founda- 
tion of al-Mahdiyya (308/920), noted that Tahart was 
“a large town, surrounded by an extensive fertile plain 
with abundant supplies of water", and that Ibadis 
were still "the dominant force there" (Cairo 1961, 
34). Ibn Hawkal, who visited Sidjilmāsa in 340/951, 
also depicted it as a prosperous town deriving its 
wealth from agriculture, arboriculture, apiculture and 
stock-breeding (Sürat al-ard, Beirut n.d., 84, 93). Al- 
Mukaddasi noted that the “district (Kurz) of Tahart” 
comprised no less than thirty-three towns (madina) in- 
cluding Oran. The town, we are told, “disappears amid 
gardens... a great and very rich city... of wondrous 
appearance ... It is reckoned superior to Damascus", 
and also to Cordova, although he does not personally 
share this opinion (Description de l'Occident musulman . . . 
Arabic text and tr. Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1959, 5, 7, 23). 
A century and a half later, al-Idrisi says of the place: 
"the city of Tāhart was, in times past (Anat fi-mà 
salafa min al-zamān), composed of two large towns...” 
(Nuzhat al-mushiak, Naples-Rome 1972, as Opus geo- 
graphicum, iii, 255-6). Al-"Abdarī, who crossed the whole 
width of the Maghrib on the Pilgrimage route, does 
not mention it in his Ria (ed. M. al-Fasi, Rabat 
1968). Ca. 1526, al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzàn 
al-Zayyati (i.e. Leo Africanus, d. after 1550) had only 
vague impressions of it. He could only have discov- 
ered ruins there, “those of the town founded by the 
Romans, according to some” he says. Furthermore, 
he does not refer to Tahart, but to Tagdemt “which 
was a very civilised town”, formerly ruled by the 
Idrisids (al-Adarisa, sic). He adds that wars have taken 
their toll, “so much so that the visitor can see there 
only the remnants of the foundations, as I have myself 
observed” (Wasf Ifrīktya, tr. Muhammad Hadjdji and 
Muhammad al-Akhdar, Beirut 1983, ii, 40-1). The 
mediocre vestiges revealed by excavations (G. Margais 
and A. Dessus-Lamare, Tihert-Tagdemt, in R. Afr., xc 
[1946], 24-54), which have not been pursued further, 
definitely do not reflect the state of the city at the 
height of its prosperity. 

Tāhart suffered greatly as a result of the wars which 
raged throughout the central Maghrib following the 
accession of the Fatimids. The ability to move rapidly 
with tents and livestock was essential; nomadism be- 
came the sole means of survival. In 297/910, 312/924, 
320/932, 358-60/968-71, the town was constantly sub- 
jected to successive assaults. In 360/971, in the process 
of avenging his father Ziri, Büluggin carried out a 
massacre there of the Zanàta, on whose bodies “the 
muezzins climbed to proclaim the call to prayer” 
(Idris, Zīrīdes, Paris 1962, i, 37). In Ramadan 362/June 
973, he took Tāhart by storm. “He massacred the 
men, reduced women and children to slavery, pillaged 
and burned the city" (ibd, i, 48). In 374/984 the 
Zind al-Mansir quelled a rebellion there “with slaugh- 
ter and pillage” (ibid., i, 79). In 390/998 the city was 
again the scene of carnage. From 408/1017 onwards 
it was part of the Hammadid kingdom. The amir ‘Abd 
al-Ķādir [g.v.] established his capital at Tagdemt (1835- 
43). It was there that in 1863, General La Moriciére 
founded the modern Tihert, currently provincial cap- 
ital of the wilāya, i.e. on the site of Roman Tingartia. 
The Tāhart of the Rustamids does not survive. 

Bibliography: See BADivvA and RUsTAMIDs. 
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aL-TAHAWI, Amap 8. MuHamma» b. Salama 

b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Azdi al-Hadjri Abū Djafar, a 
Hanafi jurist (d. 321/933). He spent most of his 
life in Egypt, with only one brief trip to Syria. His 
fame depends on his writings which include works of 
fikh, works on technical legal and judicial matters, 
hadith criticism, and a famous and enduring statement 
of the Muslim creed. 

Life. Basic biographical details are provided in the 
Hanafi biographical tradition represented by Ibn Ķutlū- 
bughà, al-Kurashi and al-Laknawi. The last of these 
works incorporates most of the detail of the earlier 
ones, as well as extensive reference to the broader 
biographical tradition. Four different years of birth 
are given: 229/844, 230/845, 238/852 and 239/853. 
The last of these dates is given in a report attributed 
to al-Tahawi himself, the genealogist al-Sam‘ani prefers 
229, and Ibn Khallikàn prefers 238. His early train- 
ing was with his maternal uncle al-Muzani (Ismā'īl 
b. Yahya d. 264/878 [g.v.]), a pupil of al-Shafi't [¢.2.], 
but he subsequently transferred to the Hanafi madhhab 
and trained with Ahmad b. Abi ‘Imran Misia b. ‘Isa. 
He went to Syria in 268/882, where he worked 
for the kad? Abū Khazim ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Djafar 
(d. 292/905). He returned to Egypt after a brief stay 
and worked again with a kddi, namely Abū Bakra 
Bakkār b. Kutayba (d. 270/883 [9.v.]). He continued 
to advance his training in the Hanafi madhhab, grad- 
ually acquiring prominence as an administrator in the 
judicial sphere and as a teacher. The lists of his pupils 
include a number of names, none of them very famous, 
but, perhaps significantly, including two or three figures 
identified as judges (kadis) and one who was both a 
kādī and leader of the Zāhirīs in his time. He pro- 
duced many books. The most important of these relate 
to three broad areas of study: 1. the propagation of 
the Hanafi madhhab, 2. a specialist interest in practi- 
cal judicial activity; 3. Aadith criticism. He also pro- 
duced his enduring statement of the Muslim creed, 
and a history, now lost (al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, possibly a 
biographical work). Further details of his role in the 
administrative and judicial spheres of Egyptian society 
can be gleaned from scattered reports in al-Kindi's 
Wulāt Misr. Secular biographies show a number of 
characteristic expansions, al-Sam‘ani focusing on 
genealogy, Ibn Khallikan on the narrative of the split 
between al-Tahāwī and al-Muzani (most of it incor- 
porated into al-Laknawī). Specialists in the science of 
hadith tend to criticise him: Ibn 'Asākir and Ibn al- 
Djawzi described him as deficient (nakasa) (cit. in Ibn 
Ķutlūbughā), and Ibn Taymiyya said that his knowl- 
edge of isndds was not like that of specialists in the 
field (cit. in al-Laknawi, who comments that Ibn 
Taymiyya was exaggerating as usual). Most of the 
material of the biographical tradition is gathered into 
the modern biography by al-Kawtharī, al-Hawi fi strat 
al-imām Abi Djafar al-Tahawi. 


Works. 

1. The madhhab. Al-Tahawi's work on the pro- 
pagation and continuation of the Hanafi madhhab is 
represented by his commentaries on al-Sbaybànr's 
al-Djami‘ al-kabir and al-Djami‘ al-saghir (both lost). Still 
extant are his Mukhiasar fi ‘l-fikh and his Ikhtilaf al- 
Jukah@’. Both have been published. The Mukhtasar 
follows the usual pattern of such works and attracted 
a number of commentaries, notably those of al-Djassās 
(Ahmad b. "Alī al-Rāzī, d. 370/980 [4.».]) and al- 
Sarakhsi (d. ca. 490/1097 [9.v.]). The Jkhtilāf has 
been preserved only partially, and possibly only in a 
redaction by al-Djassas (see Sezgin; also Ma'sūmī, in 
al-Tahawi, JkAtilzf, ed. Ma'sūmī). 

2. Practical judicial works. Al-Tahawi’s most 
enduring contribution in this area is represented by 
his works on formularies, of which three are mentioned, 
al-Shurūt al-kabir, al-Shuriit al-awsat and al-Shuriit al- 
saghir. A number of treatises are mentioned in the bio- 
graphical tradition on topics like makadir, sidiillāt, wasayà 
and farid, but these are in fact sections within the 
shurūt works. Much of the material from these works 
was incorporated into later works of the Hanafi 
madhhab, notably the Hidaya of al-Marghīnānī [q.».] 
and the Fatawa "Ālamgīriyya. The K. al-Shuriit al-saghir 
is preserved in full, the K. al-Shuriit al-kabir only in 
part, the Awsat not at all. Some fragments of the 
K. al-Shurūļ al-kabir were published by Joseph Schacht 
in the 1920s and a major section, the Kuab al-bwyū', 
in 1972, by Jeanette A. Wakin in a work which 
incorporates a bibliography and introduction. The 
whole of the Shurüt al-saghir together with all extant 
fragments of the Skurūt al-kabir were published in 1974 
in ‘Irak (ed. Rühi Ūzdjān), independently of the 
Western editions. 

3. Hadith criticism. Al-Tahawi produced two 
important works in this area, one of which, the Bayān 
mushkil al-hadith (or Mushkil al-àthàr, or Sharh mushkil 
al-āthār) was influential and widely admired; the other, 
the K: Ma‘ant "-athár, also admired in the Hanafi 
tradition, was more problematic. The Mushkil al-āthār 
corresponds in aims and structure to the Ta’wil mukhtalif 
al-hadith of Ibn Kutayba [9.v.], which was clearly an 
influence. It is a catalogue of problem cases arising 
out of apparent discord between two or more hadith 
and/or between Aadith and the Kur'àn. It is not well- 
structured, but individual problems are dealt with by 
appeal to a variety of hermeneutical arguments, some 
of which are notably elegant or skilful. An abridged 
version was produced by Abu 'I-Walīd Muhammad 
b. Ahmad Ibn Rushd (grandfather of the philosopher) 
called a mukhtasar, incorporating criticisms. This in 
turn was edited by Yüsuf b. Misa al-Hanafī (d. 803/ 
1401) in his al-Mu‘tasar min al-Mukhtasar. (The printed 
version of this work identifies the intermediate author 
as Abu "I-Walid Sulayman b. Khalaf al-Bādjī, whose 
nisba is in fact mentioned in the author's introduction, 
but this is certainly an error.) The Ma'ani *-āthār is 
organised under the normal topics of a work of fikh. 
It presents Prophetic hadith which are problematic in 
so far as they conflict with each other or with the 
Hanaft madhhab. Al-Tahāwī's commentary and analysis 
tend to offer arguments that promote harmony between 
hadith and madhhab. It is this work that provoked the 
negative appreciation of al-Tahàwt amongst hadith ex- 
perts of a later date, though it also generated defensive 
commentaries within the Hanafi tradition, notably that 
of al-‘Ayni (Mahmüd b. ‘Ali, d. 855/1451 [9.9.]). (The 
Mushkil al-āthār and the Maānī 'l-āthār are discussed 
in Calder, Studies, ch. 9.) 

4. Creed. Al-Tahāwī's presentation of the Muslim 
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creed has always been and still is popular; and has 
generated important commentaries. 
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_ (N. CALDER) 

TAHHAN (A), miller; owner and operator 
of mills to grind wheat, and other grains to produce 
flour. 

There were no millers (ahkēn) and bread-makers 
or sellers (Khabbaz) in the Islamic society of Medina 
during the era of the Prophet. Instead, every family 
used to buy grain, grind and make bread for daily 
meals (Kattānī, Tarātīb, ii, 108-9). Some wives of the 
Prophet used to grind grains in hand-mills. A favourite 
ilustration of this practice was the example of the 
Prophet's daughter, Fátima, who used to grind grain 
for her own family. 

In early Islam, some seasonal farm labourers of 
Basra were employed to grind grain, as did some 
slave-women of Indian origin. A popular anecdote 
from the Umayyad period, repeated by many Arab 
writers and historians, speaks of a Damascene miller 
who hung a bell (quddjul) on the neck of a donkey 
working in the mill so that he could know from a 
distance whether the animal was at work or whether 
it had stopped and was resting. 

During the ‘Abbasid period, there were a variety 
of mills; for these, see TĀHŪN. 

Some millers were wealthy. During the attack of 
the Zandj slaves on Basra in 257/871, a wealthy 
miller, al-'Abbàs b. al-Faradj al-Riyāshī, was killed for 
his wealth. Millers' income depended on good or bad 
seasonal harvests, which also affected price of grains 
and flour. In Fatimid Egypt, when the price of flour 
rose high, the government imposed price control meas- 
ures, including lashing grain-merchants and millers, to 
bring down the price. 

A strong influence of Shī'ism was detected among 
some millers of Baghdād's Karkh district (Ibn al- 
Djawzī, al-Muntazam, x, 267). On the other hand, 
there were millers who were strongly Sunni and who 
became well-known as reliable transmitters of tradi- 
tions (ahadith. Many of them were known by their 
lakab of al-Tahhān, although it was not uncommon 
for some friends of millers to share the same sur- 
name, as was the case with Khalid al-Wasiti al-Tahhan. 
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- . (MAJ. Beo) 

TAHIR s. AHMAD s». BABASHADH, Abu 
"l-Hasan, al-Nahwi al-Misrī, the most important 
Egyptian grammarian of his time, usually 
referred to as Izm BĀBASHĀDH, d. 469/1077. Of 
Daylami origins, his father or grandfather set up in 
Cairo, where, after an interlude in ‘Irak trading in 
precious stones, Ibn Bābashādh found well-paid 
employment as a kātib in the Diwan al-inshā”, as well 
as presiding over Kur'àn recitation at the mosque of 
‘Amr. He died in a fall from the minaret of this 
mosque, in which he had secluded himself for some 
time in a pious abandonment of his secular liveli- 
hood (he may have been a Sūfī as well as a Shi‘i: 
Haarmann, 167). 

Only two of his works survive. Among those lost 
are a commentary on the K. a/-Usūl of Ibn al-Sarradj 
[g.v.] and a large treatise of some fifteen volumes 
known as 7a'hk al-ghurfa, after the room in the mosque 
where it was composed. It passed through the hands 
of several of his pupils and subsequently attracted the 
admiration of the Ayyübid Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 
{g.v.], but it proved impossible to edit after his death 
and has disappeared. An unpublished and highly 
regarded commentary on the Diumal of al-Zadidjadji 
[g.v.] survives in several copies, though the foreshad- 
owed edition (Sezgin, GAS, ix, 90) has not appeared. 

His best known work is the Mukaddima, on which 
he also wrote his own commentary. The Mukaddima 
(see Haarmann, 166, 168, for editions) is conspicuous 
for its arbitrary and rigid arrangement of topics into 
four sections over ten chapters, in which the princi- 
ple of classification is not so much the natural fea- 
tures of language as the urge for complete logical 
systematisation, probably to serve as a text book in 
the madrasa [q.v.]. It seems to have enjoyed consider- 
able favour in the Yemen, being memorised by the 
Rasūlīd ruler al-Mu'ayyad (Carter, 179). The arrange- 
ment also attracted imitators: we read of a certain 
al-Fa'ishi (d. 697/1296) that he composed a gram- 
mar “in the Bābashadhī style" (ibid). 
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des Fatimides. Etude bio-bibliographique des grammairiens. 

Analyse de leurs euvres et édition critique d'un traité gram- 

maticale, le Kitab al-Mugaddima fi I-nahw d'Ibn Bābišād, 

diss. Paris 1974; U. Haarmann, An eleventh century 
précis of Arabic orthography, in W. al-Oādī (ed.), Studia 

Arabica et Islamica. Festschrift for Ihsan "Abbas, Beirut 
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TAHIR s. AL-HUSAYN b. Mus‘ab b. Ruzayk, 
called Dhu 'I-Yamīnayn (? “the ambidextrous”), b. 
159/776, d. 207/822, the founder of a short 
line of governors in Khurāsān during the high 
‘Abbasid period, the Tāhirids [g.».]. His forebears had 
the aristocratic Arabic nisba of *al-Khuza'i", but were 
almost certainly of eastern Persian mawlà stock, Mus‘ab 
having played a part in the ‘Abbasid Revolution as 
secretary to the dā‘ Sulayman b. Kathir [4.».]. He and 
his son al-Husayn were rewarded with the governor- 
ship of Püshang [see BŪsHapj], and Mus'ab at least 
apparently governed Harāt also. 

Tahir likewise entered the ‘Abbasids’ service, and 
took part under Harthama b. A'yan in operations 
against the rebel in Transoxania Rafi‘ b. al-Layth 
(g.v.] (194/810). In the civil warfare between the two 
sons of Hārūn al-Rashid, al-Amin and al-Ma'mün 
(g.wv.], Tahir led an army of the latter's and defeated 
al-Amin’s general ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. Mahan at Hamadhan 
in 195/811, pressing on to Baghdad, where his sol- 
diers killed the captive al-Amin (198/813). He then 
became governor of the western provinces, with his 
base at Harün's old capital of al-Rakka [9.v.] on the 
Euphrates, and also became sahtb al-shurta [see sHURTA) 
in Baghdad, the basis of the extensive wealth and 
power which the Tahirid family was to acquire in 
‘Trak. In 205/821 he became governor of Khurasan 
and the East. Soon after his arrival there, he began 
omitting the caliph’s name from the khutba, and certain 
coins minted by him in 206/821-2 omit al-Ma'mün's 
name; both these actions were virtually declarations 
of independence from Baghdad, but at this point, in 
207/822, Tahir died at Marw. Because of this abrupt 
end, we do not know what Tāhir's motives were or 
how events might have turned out; but the ‘Abbasids 
did not hesitate to appoint Tāhir's sons and later 
descendants to high office in Khurāsān and ‘Irak. 

Tahir is said to have been well educated in Arabic 
as well as his native Persian, and his epistle to his 
son ‘Abd Allah on the latter's appointment to his own 
old office at al-Rakka in 206/821-2 (text preserved 
in Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfūr and thence in al-Tabarī) 
became famed as a model of Arabic eloquence. 
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Tabarī; also Ibn Khallikān, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 517-23, 
tr. de Slane, i, 649-55. For the famous epistle, see 
the Eng. trs. by F. Rosenthal in his tr. of Ibn 
Khaldün, Mukaddima, ti, 139-56, and C.E. Bosworth, 
in ZNES, xxix (1970), 25-41. 
2. Studies. D. Sourdel, Les circonstances de la mort 
de Tahir I au Hurāsān en 207/822, in Arabia, v 
(1958), 66-9; Bosworth, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 91-5; 
Mongi Kaabi, Les Tahirides au Hurasan et en Iraq, 
Paris 1983, i, 69 ff. (C.E. BoswonrH) 
TAHIR s. MUHAMMAD b. ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Muhammad b. Misa b. Ibrahim, Abu "l-Abbàs, AL- 
MUHANNAD AL-BAGHDĀDĪ, poet and letter-writer 
(one biographer mentions interesting ones, rasā'il 


927. In 340/951, in his mid-twenties, al-Muhannad 
left Baghdad for Cordova in search of fame and 
patronage, both of which he found as panegyrist and 
companion to the ‘Amirid ruler al-Mansür b. Abi 
‘Amir [q.v.]. His biographers are consequently Anda- 
lusian. The earliest notice occurs in Ibn al-Faradī 
(d. 403/1013 [g.v.]), Ta’rtkh "Ulamā” al-Andalus, ed. al- 
Abyārī, Cairo-Beirut 1983, i, 361, in a section devoted 
to foreign scholars (‘ulama’) in Spain. 

Ibn al-Faradi provides details such as al-Muhannad's 
full name, his date and place of birth, the date of 
his departure for Cordova, and the date of his death 
in his adoptive city in Muharram 390/December 999. 
However, he makes no mention of the assertion made 
by al-Humaydi (d. 488/1095 [g.v.]), Diadhwat al-muktabis 
fi tarīkh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, ed. al-Abyārī, Cairo-Beirut 
n.d., i, 383, no. 516, that al-Muhannad was a descen- 
dant of Ibn Abr Tahir Tayfūr [g.»], “the author of 
Ta’rikh Baghdad [sic]". Ibn al-Faradi either simply does 
not record the connection or is unaware of it, though 
he is otherwise very informed about al-Muhannad. 
Ibn Abi Tahir and his X: Baghdād would no doubt 
have reached Ibn al-Faradi’s attention, if through 
nothing else but the history of Cordova by al-Rāzī 
(d. 340/955 [g.v.]), said to be modelled on that work. 
The genealogy in Ibn al-Faradi does argue against 
descent but the fact that al-Humaydi claims to have 
composed his work entirely from memory in Baghdad 
lends some credence to the assertion. Al-Humaydi’s 
contemporary, Ibn Hayyan al-Kurtubi (388-469/987- 
1076 [g.v.]), records al-Muhannad in a/-Muktabis, ed. 
al-Hadjdji, Beirut 1983, 31, 120, 156 ff., but, like Ibn 
al-Faradi, does not tie him to Ibn Abi Tahir. The 
al-Humaydi notice is quoted verbatim by the much 
later al-Dabbi (d. 599/1202-3 [g.v.]), Bughyat al-multamis 
Si tarikh ridjàl ahl al-Andalus, Cairo 1968, 326, no. 859. 

The biographers remark that reports (akhbār) are 
told about al-Muhannad's spiritual contemplations 
and how his espousal of the ways of the “heretic” 
mystic al-Halladj led people to have a low opinion 
of him. As these stories are uncorroborated (Aukiyat 
‘anhu), al-Humaydi adds that “God knows best!" 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

Sezgin, GAS, ii, 690. (SHAwxAT M. Toorawa) 

TAHIR SAYF ar-DIN, Abū Muhammad, 51st 
dà'i al-mutlak, or absolute dā'ī (addressed as 
Bawa Sahib and Sayyidnā), vicegerent of the 21st Imàm's 
(al-Tayyib) descendants, and leader of the small, 
predominantly Gudjarati, Ismá*ili merchant 
community of Dawüdi Bohorās [q.v.]. He was 
born in Bombay in 1304/1886, assumed headship 
of the dawat (= dawa) from ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Din 
in 1330/1912, and ruled till his death in Matheran 
in 1384/1965, when he was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Burhan al-Din (b. 1334/1915). He is 
buried in the *Rawdat Tahira” mausoleum built by 
his son, now a <iyāra site for Bohoras. 

Though he is not a descendant, recent Bohora 
literature identifies Tahir Sayf al-Din’s ancestors as 
“the Fātimī Imāms” and describes the Bohorās as 
*Fātimī”. This re-establishment of links with the 
Fátimids was important to Tahir Sayf al-Din and was 
underscored by his successful negotiation with the 
Egyptian government for stewardship of the Mosque 
of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah [g.»] in Cairo. Indeed, his 
active cultivation of diplomatic contacts with heads of 
state brought to the office of dz? the bearing of a 
princeship it had not hitherto enjoyed. 

Tahir Sayf al-Din came under much criticism from 
Bohorā reformist elements about management of dawat 


‘adjiba), born in Baghdad in Ramadan 315/November | funds, but Privy Council decisions guaranteed him the 
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right to manage “as sole trustee with wide discretionary 
powers”. The reformers are right that the dāt al-du‘at 
(chief dāt), his Fatimid analogue, did not have sim- 
ilar sweeping powers—but that was before the 
Occultation of the Imam. The da‘%’s right to excom- 
municate, frequently and prominently exercised in 
India as elsewhere (e.g. in Tanzania), also provoked 
outcry and judicial intervention. 

Tahir Sayf al-Din was responsible for the expan- 
sion of the al-Djami‘a al-Sayfiyya in Strat [9.v.] into a 
large-scale Academy for the training of ‘amis (the 
modern successors to the Fatimid regional dāīs) in 
Arabic and religious matters. It is said to be inspired 
by the Dar al-Hikma [g.».] of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Hakim and by al-Azhar [9.v.]. 

Bibliography: F. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, Cambridge 
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255; Tahir Sayf al-Din, Nūrul Hakkul Mubīn, Bombay 
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B » (SHawkat M. Toorawa) 
TAHIR WAHID, Mirza Muņamma», Persian 

poet, court historian, epistle writer and state 
dignitary, born during the beginning of the 11th/17th 
century, and died most probably in 1110/1698-9. 

He was born at Kazwin into a family whose mem- 
bers had served in the state chancery. His father, 
Mirza Husayn Khan, was a prominent citizen of 
Kazwin. Tahir Wahid learned the traditional subjects 
taught during his time, and acquired a good training 
in accountancy and secretarial work. He served as 
secretary to two successive prime ministers, Mirza 
Taki al-Din Muhammad, called I‘timad al-Dawla, 
and Sayyid "Alī al-Din Khalifa Sultan. Through the 
intervention of the latter he was appointed official 
chronicler in the administration of Shah ‘Abbas II 
(r. 1052-77/1642-66), and in 1055/1645-6 he became 
the court historian of that ruler. In 1101/1689- 
90, after a temporary lay-off, he was recalled to fill 
the post of prime minister under Shah Sulayman I 
(r. 1077-1105/1666-96), and received the title of “mad 
al-Dawla. He held that position till the early years of 
Shah Sultan Husayn’s reign (1105-35/1694-1722), 
when he resigned because of old age or, according 
to some writers, as a result of official censure. He 
died soon afterwards at the advanced age of nearly 
one hundred years. 

Tahir Wahid’s intellectual activity covered poetry, 
letter-writing and historiography. His verse production 
is estimated at some 50,000 couplets (see Dhabih Allah 
Safa, Tārīkh-i adabiyyat dar Tran, v/2, Tehran 1372/ 
1993-4, 1348). It includes, besides kasidas, ghazals and 
rubáis, a number of long and short mathnawis such 
as Khalwat-i raz “The secret solitude”; Naz u niyaz 
“Pride and humility”; Sēķī-nēma “Book of the cup- 
bearer”; ‘Ashik u ma'ghük “Lover and beloved"; Fath-i 
Kandahar “Conquest of Kandahar”; and Gulzar-i ‘Abbasi 
“The garden of *Abbas". The poet has been judged 
favourably by most literary historians, with the sig- 
nificant exceptions of Ridà-kuli Khan Hidāyat and 
Lutf «Alī Beg Adhar, who expressed their disapproval 
in no uncertain terms. 

Tahir Wahid’s prose output is represented by his 
collection of letters, written in the name of Shah 


‘Abbas IL and his history of the same ruler, pub- 
lished in 1329/1951, under the title "Abbās-nāma. The 
letters were collected by the author himself and have 
been published from Calcutta in 1243/1826 and again 
from Lakhnaw in 1260/1844. The historical work 
was composed in response to the command of Shah 
‘Abbas II, and the published version covers the first 
twenty-two years of the monarch’s reign ending with 
the year 1073/1662-3. 
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TAHIRIDS, the name of three dynasties of 

mediaeval Islam. 

1. A line of governors for the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in Khurāsān and the holders of high offices in 
‘Irak, who flourished in the 3rd/9th century (205-78/ 
821-91). 

The founder of the line was the Persian com- 
mander, of mawlà origin, Tahir (I) b. al-Husayn Dhu 
"l-Yaminayn [g.v.], who became governor of Khurāsān 
in 205/821 but who died almost immediately after- 
wards, after showing signs of asserting his independ- 
ence of Baghdad. Nevertheless, the caliph—possibly 
being unable to find anyone else with the requisite 
prestige and military capability to govern these dis- 
tant and potentially difficult regions—appointed first 
his son Talha (207-13/822-8), who is a somewhat 
shadowy figure in the sources, and then another son 
‘Abd Allah, who left a strong imprint on the history 
and culture of his age and who was probably the 
greatest of the Tāhirids (213-30/828-45 [g..]). ‘Abd 
Allah had achieved great military successes for the 
caliphate whilst governor of the western provinces, 
securing the surrender of the rebel in al-Djazira Nasr 
b. Shabath [g.v.] and suppressing a longstanding 
rebellion in Egypt. With his local capital at Nīshāpūr, 
‘Abd Allah managed to retain the caliphs’ favour, 
although he prudently stayed in Khurāsān and never 
visited the caliphal courts in Baghdad and Samarra’. 
His territories extended as far as Transoxania, where 
his deputy governors included members of the rising 
Samanid family [see sAMAN«Ds]. For details of his gov- 
ernorship, see the article on him. 
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‘Abd Allah’s son Tahir (IT) was eventually ap- 
pointed governor after his father’s death (230-48/845- 
59), and like his father, received glowing praises from 
the historians for his benevolent and just rule in 
Khurāsān, although they have little specific to say 
about the events of his time. But we know that it was 
during his governorship that direct Tahirid control 
over Sistan, hitherto an administrative dependency of 
Khurāsān, was lost to local 'ayyár leaders, paving the 
way for the ultimate triumph in 247/861 of Ya'ķūb 
b. al-Layth and the indigenous Saffarid dynasty [g.v.] 
there. 

Tahir (Ils successor at Nishapür was his son 
Muhammad [see MUHAMMAD B. TAHIR]. Perhaps because 
of his ultimate failure, the sources view him as weak 
and pleasure-loving, inferior to his predecessors. He 
was unfortunate in that Tahirid rule in the East was 
challenged by the Zaydī Shi*i rebellion in the Caspian 
provinces under al-Hasan b. Zayd, called al-Da‘i al- 
Kabir, an outbreak provoked by Tahirid financial 
oppression in the region. The downfall of Tāhirid 
authority came, however, from the opposite quarter of 
Sīstān, where Ya'küb b. al-Layth [9.v.] speedily made 
himself strong enough to challenge the Tāhirids. In 
259/873 he entered Nīshāpūr without a blow being 
struck, imprisoned Muhammad and effectively ended 
Tāhirid authority in the East, although various local 
military adventurers in Khurāsān subsequently claimed 
to be acting in the name of Muhammad (who, after 
escaping from Saffarid captivity, was once more 
appointed governor of Khurāsān but who never dared 
to take up the office). 

The fortunes of the Tahirids in ‘Irak were more en- 
during, based as they were on the immense property 
and wealth built up by them in Baghdad, epitomised 
in the Harim al-Tahir in Baghdad, where the Tahirid 
commanders of the police guard (shurta [4.v.]) and gov- 
ernors of ‘Irak resided, and which enjoyed quasi-regal 
administrative and legal status (whence Harim = 
*Sanctuary"). The offices in ‘Irak were held by mem- 
bers of both the line of Tahir (I) and of his cousin 
Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Mus‘ab. Such governors as Ishak 
(207-35/822-49) and then the sons of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Tahir (D, Muhammad, Sulayman and ‘Ubayd Allah, 
gained great reputations not only as effective military 
commanders at a time when there was intense civic 
and ethnic violence enveloping the caliphate but also 
as patrons of literature and such arts as music, and 
as creative artists themselves; ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd 
Allah [q.v.] was himself the author of a work on music 
and singing. Some Tahirids held intermittent power 
in ‘Irak at the end of the 3rd/opening of the 10th cen- 
tury, but the family then lapsed into obscurity; only 
al-Tha'alibi mentions a scion of Tahir II who resided 
at the Sāmānid court in Bukhara on estates granted 
to him by the Amirs and who was a littérateur. 

Earlier orientalists often regarded the Tahinds of 
Khurāsān as the first provincial dynasty to arise out 
of the enfeebled condition of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
in the mid-3rd/9th century, but it is doubtful whether 
we should think of them thus. With the single excep- 
tion, an apparent aberration, of Tahir (I)’s action at 
the end of his life, the Tahirid governors faithfully 
acknowledged and fulfilled the constitutional rights of 
their overlords the caliphs. Their coins were little dif- 
ferent from those of other provincial governors, and 
some coins were minted in places definitely under 
Tahind control without mentioning them at all. The 
Tāhirids seem to have been retained in Khurāsān by 
the ‘Abbasids because they were able to provide firm 
government for an important sector of the empire at 


a time when the caliphs themselves were increasingly 
constricted in their own power. 
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(1969), 45-79; idem, The Tāhirīds and Persian literature, 
in fran, JBIPS, vii (1969), 103-6. For a list of the 
governors, see idem, The New Islamic dynasties, a 
chronological and genealogical manual, Edinburgh 1996, 
no. 82. (C.E. BoswonTH) 
2. A minor dynasty of Al-Andalus. 

The Bani Tahir belonged to one of the most in- 
fluential families of Mursiya (currently Murcia), in 
the Shark al-Andalus, of Arab origin (Kays ‘Aylan) and 
celebrated by Arab authors for its wealth and social 
status. They were major landowners; the name of the 
karyat Bani Tahir, near Murcia, is attested in the sec- 
ond half of the 4th/1Oth century, and they added to 
their possessions in the course of the following century. 
Some of the Bani Tahir distinguished themselves in 
literature and the sciences, while simultaneously play- 
ing a major role in the administration of the city. 
Also, during the periods of disintegration of the cen- 
tral power (first and second tā”ifas), members of this 
family were the heads of regional government. 

The first of the Bani Tahir to take power was 
Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Ishak b. Zayd b. Tahir al-Kaysi 
(d. 455/1063), chosen by the ruler of Almeria, the 
slave Zuhayr, who wanted to rid himself of the rep- 
resentative of another eminent family, the Banü Khat- 
tab. After the death of Zuhayr, Ibn Tahir recognised 
the nominal authority of the prince of Valencia, the 
*Amirid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, grandson of al-Mansur. Until 
his death, which occurred at a very advanced age, 
Ibn Tahir proved capable of maintaining peace in 
his domains, taking responsibility for payment of" the 
djund applied to the region and keeping fiscal control 
of the territory. His son Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān Muham- 
mad, who had held the post of sah: al-mazalim, con- 
tinued the policies of Abū Bakr, and his reign is 
unanimously commended by Arab historians. However, 
he was unable to resist attacks on the part of the 
wazir of Seville Ibn ‘Ammar, who succeeded in mak- 
ing alliances among the nobility of Murcia and ulti- 
mately conquered the city. Imprisoned in the castle 
of Monteagudo, near Murcia, Muhammad subse- 
quently managed to make his way to Valencia, where 
he participated in the events which led to the con- 
quest of the city by the Cid. Imprisoned again in 
488/1095, he died in Valencia in 507/1113-14 and 
was buried in Murcia. In addition to his political 
activities, Muhammad b. Ahmad was a respected man 
of letters. He was the author of numerous rasa^il col- 
lected by Ibn Bassām in a book entitled Sik al-diawahir 
min tarsil Ibn Tahir, and reproduced partially in his 
Dhakhīra. Arabic sources liken the literary output of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad to that of al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
and convey anecdotes illustrating his wit and his ency- 
clopedic knowledge. 
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In Rabi‘ I 540/September 1145, during the period 
of the second (āfas which followed the Almora- 
vid collapse, the people of Murcia united in offering 
power to Abū "Abd al-Rahmān Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Tahir. 
Once installed in the kasr, this Ibn Tahir at first 
accepted the sovereignty of Ibn Hūd [see ūpis], but 
he was soon to declare himself independent ruler of 
Murcia, entrusting command of the cavalry to his 
brother Abü Bakr. However, a coup mounted by the 
kid Ibn *Iyád put an end to the reign of Ibn Tahir 
fifty days after his seizure of power. Subsequently, he 
became increasingly estranged from the new master 
of the Shark, Ibn Mardanish [g.v.], who was present- 
ing active resistance to the Almohads. In fact, Ibn 
Tahir became an ardent supporter of the Almohad 
doctrine, and died in Marrākush in 574/1178-9, hav- 
ing travelled to the Moroccan capital to present to 
the caliph his risāla entitled Al-Kafiya fi barahin al-imām 
al-Mahdi radiya Allāhu taGla ‘anhu ʻaki” wa-nakl” (repro- 
duced by Ibn al-Kattàn, Nazm, 101-22) Ibn Tāhir's 
personal interests were far removed from the politi- 
cal activity in which he was a reluctant participant. 
After studying fikh in Murcia and in Cordova, he 
devoted himself to the “sciences of the ancients” ('u/Jüm 
al-awa’il), in which he became an authority acknowl- 
edged by the specialists in these branches of knowl- 
edge; he also lectured in philosophy. Married to Amat 
al-Rahman, daughter of the &àdi Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hakk b. Ghalib b. ‘Atiyya (himself a mem- 
ber of an important Granadan family) he had a son 
(d. 598/1201) who took the name and kunya of his 
maternal grandfather and was a poet and an expert 
in the judicial sciences. 

As for.those members of the Banū Tahir who had 
no involvement in public affairs, the biographical dic- 
tionaries cite several names, among which the most 
important is undoubtedly that of Muhammad b. Tahir 
Abi ’l-Husim b. Muhammad b. Tahir al-Kaysi al- 
Shabid (d. 378/988-9), a scholar of ascetic inclination 
who spent eight years in Mecca perfecting his spiritual 
development. After his return to al-Andalus in 366 
or 367/976-8, he led a life dedicated to piety and to 
the practice of residence in a raf, initially in the 
vicinity of Murcia and then in the frontier zone. He 
also involved himself actively in the practice of did 
and participated in al-Mansūr's expeditions against 
Zamora and Coimbra; he was only 42 years old when 
he died in the course of the Astorga campaign 
(377/988). Muhammad b. Tahir is described by the 
sources as a Süfi, and as a performer of miracles dur- 
ing the time of his residence in the Mashrik; a book 
entitled K. al-Igjābāt wa *l-karāmāt is attributed to him. 
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3. A Sunni dynasty of South Arabia. 

They ruled, as direct successors of the Rasülids 
{g.v.J, over the southern highlands of the Yemen and 
Tihàma [g.v.] between the years 858-923/1454-1517. 
They take their name from one Tahir b. Ma'üda, 
the father of the first Tahirid ruler, who found 
favour with the Rasülids in the early 9th/15th cen- 
tury (see Schuman, pull-out family tree after p. 142). 
They were mashdyikh, originating from the area of 
Djuban and al-Mikrana, some 80 km/50 miles south 
of Rada‘. 

1. History. The Tāhirids had taken Labdj, just north 
of Aden, in 847/1443, as the Rasūlids declined in the 
midst of internecine squabbles. Their capture of the 
chief port in 858/1454 marks the beginning of their 
period of rule. There were four sultans: al-Zāfir ‘Amir 
{g.v.] and al-Mudjahid ‘Ali, a dual sovereignty until 
864/1460, when the former relinquished his power; 
al-Mansür ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, 883-94/1478-89 and 
finally al-Zafir ‘Amir IL, 894-923/1517. 

The Tāhirids were certainly less interested in ex- 
panding their territory in San‘a’ [g.] and into the 
north of the Yemen than their predecessors had been 
(see Smith, Some observations, passim). After initial con- 
solidation of territory in the southern highlands and 
Tihàma, the Tahirids settled down to a regular pat- 
tern of government: their summers were spent in 
Djuban and al-Mikrana, with their easy access to the 
southern highlands, and their winters in Zabid [4.v.] 
in Tihàma. The latter in part returned to its previ- 
ous role as intellectual and educational capital of the 
Yemen and a major seat of learning in the Islamic 
world. The primary sources indicate much more polit- 
ical and military activity in Tihama than in the south- 
em highlands. The history of the period, in fact, is 
largely taken up with Tahind efforts to quell the upris- 
ing of recalcitrant Tihāma tribes and the punishment 
often dealt out to them. 

The destruction of the Tahirids was due indirectly 
to the activities of the Mamlüks of Egypt, whose fleet 
in 921/1515 arrived off Kamarān, an island in the 
Red Sea off the Yemeni coast. The despatch of the 
fleet into the Red Sea was part of the Mamlük strat- 
egy to combat the increasing Portuguese threat to the 
eastern trade route. The Tāhirid sultan, al-Zāfir ‘Amir, 
refused to provision the ships, but was defeated in 
battle near Zabid by a combined force of Mamlüks 
and Zaydis from the north. The Mamlüks were able 
to capture the Tahirid treasure house at al-Miķrāna 
and killed al-Zafir ‘Amir near San‘a’ in 923/1517, 
thus in effect putting an end to Tahirid rule. 

2. Monuments. Although their architectural legacy is 
undoubtedly less imposing than the Rasülids', Tahirid 
monuments are impressive, and some of them can 
still be seen and appreciated to this day. Perhaps the 
most famous is the ‘Amiriyya madrasa in Rada‘ built 
in 910/1504. Other outstanding architectural exam- 
ples can be found in both Djuban and al-Mikràna, 
in Zabid and elsewhere. 

Bibliography: |. History. The history of the 
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TAHKIM (a.), arbitration (the masdar of the form 
II verb hakkama. It denotes the action of making 
an appeal to arbitration by someone involved 
with another in a conflict or in some affair of a con- 
flicting nature by mutual agreement. It also desig- 
nates someone fulfilling the role of an agent with the 
power of attorney, or an authorised agent (with full 
powers to act) in a different or clear matter. This 
person should be qualified as a muhakkam, a person 
who is solicited for arbitration. The ancient Arabs 
preferred to use the word hakam, arbitrator, from the 
verb Aakama, to judge (form I), from which the noun 
of action is ukm or huküma, a decision, verdict or judge- 
ment, and in modern Arabic is also used to mean 
power, government (cf. Kur'an, IV, 35; LA, xii, 142, 
s.v. hakama, TA, Cairo 1888, viii, 252 ff; Kazimirski, 
Dictionnaire arabe-frangais, Paris 1960, i, 470; ‘A. Harün 
et alii, al-Mu'djam al-wasit, Cairo 1960, i, 189). 

Historically, the term takkīm designated the arbitra- 
tion which took place between the fourth caliph ‘Aly 
b. Abi Talib and the Umayyad Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyān [g.w.] with the intention of effecting a solu- 
tion to the grave conflict which had broken out 
between the two men. 

The advent of ‘Ali in the year 35/656, following 
the assassination of "Uthmān, certainly took place 
under conditions which were, to say the very least, 
difficult and complex. The new caliph had immedi- 
ately to confront two opposition movements, contest- 
ing his legitimacy and accusing him of being involved, 
directly or indirectly, in the murder of the deceased 
caliph, and also of protecting the assassins. The first 
group was led by ‘A’isha, widow of the Prophet, who 
nevertheless had been an adversary of "Uthmān dur- 
ing his lifetime, with the support of Zubayr b. al- 
*Awwam and of Talha b. “Ubayd Allah, two illustrious 
companions of the Prophet. The second group was led 
by the redoubtable Mu'àwiya, with the support of his 
ally ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who was rightly and suitably nick- 
named Dahiyat al-‘Arab, “the supremely shrewd one of 
the Arabs”, by reason of his intelligence and skill in 
political matters. 

For the events which followed, involving the Battle 
of the Camel and the Battle of Siffin, see "ALĪ B. ABI 
TĀLIB; AL-DJAMAL; SIFFIN. This last series of skirmishes 
on the banks of the Euphrates in what is now north- 
eastern Syria in 36-7/656-7 ended with a final and 
most bloody confrontation on the /aylat al-harir “night 


of clamour", Thursday-Friday Safar 37/27-8 July 658. 
After many exchanges of emissaries and mediators, 
the two opponents came to an agreement to cease 
fighting and designated an arbitrator in each camp, 
hoping thus to bring the conflict to a reasonable solu- 
tion, following the principles of the Kur'àn. *Alī in 
no way wanted this agreement. He wished to con- 
tinue in combat and to defeat once and for all the 
forces of his adversary. However, the kurrā” [g.».], the 
readers of the Kur'àn, who allegedly numbered some 
20,000 men of his army although the number sounds 
vastly inflated, made him accept the cease-fire. 

The Syrians easily made their choice; they desig- 
nated ‘Amr b. al-‘As. Then ‘Ali, once more under 
pressure from the kurra’, was constrained to accept as 
his representative Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari, whom the 
Arab authors all depict as an honest though naive 
man. It seems ‘Ali would have preferred his cousin 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas or failing that, al-Ashtar. 

Other voices were again raised in protest among 
the supporters of ‘Ali, chanting the famous formula 
lā hakam" illà Wah, wa-là hukm* illā li-llāh, meaning lit- 
erally “there is no judge but God and there is no 
acceptable judgement but His". They assembled 
around ‘Abd Allah al-Ràsibi and were designated as 
the muhakkima al-ūlā, the first group to have proclaimed 
the spoken formula lā hukm" illa li-llāh. Yt was they 
who initiated one of the first schismatic movements 
in Islam, known a little later by the name of Khawanidj 
[see kHāRīpjrres], the dissidents, or those coming from 
the ranks of the camp of ‘Ali. While awaiting arbi- 
tration, the antagonists left Siffin and returned to their 
bases, the Umayyads to Damascus and the followers 
of ‘Ali to Küfa. 

The Arbitration (al-takkim). There is near total 
confusion surrounding the role of the two arbitrators 
(hakam), as well as the location for the arbitration. 
Concerning the place, Arab authors sometimes cite 
Dümat al-Djandal (present-day al-Djawf), an inter- 
mediate town between Syria and ‘Irak, and some- 
times Adhruh, situated between Ma'àn and Petra. H. 
Lammens, referring to a poem by al-Akhtal (Diwan, 
Beirut 1309/1891, i, 79) maintained that the meet- 
ing took place in the latter town (EI', vol. I, 135-6, 
art. ADHROH). But many other poets mention Dümat 
al-Djandal on different occasions as the place of arbi- 
tration (see below). L. Veccia Vaglieri thought that 
the arbitrators held two meetings, one at Dümat al- 
Djandal and the other at Adhruh (EP vol. I, 384, 
art. CALI B. ABI TALIB). In all probability there were 
indeed two meetings for arbitration, but one would 
have taken place at the end of the combat, on the 
spot, at Siffin; the other would have been held dur- 
ing the following year in a place half-way between 
Syria and ‘Irak. Finally, the choice was fixed on 
Dümat al-Djandal. 

Ibn Muzahim al-Minķarī (d. 212/827), a specialist 
in *Alid affairs and one of the oldest to have devoted 
a work to the battle of Siffin (Wak‘at Siffin), asserted 
authoritatively that several poems support this. For 
him the place in question was well and truly Dümat 
al-Djandal (see Wakat Siffin, esp. 616-17 and passim; 
cf. Ibn Abi 'I-Hadīd, Sharh, iv, 248-9, 253, 256 and 
passim; see also al-Ya‘kibi, Tarīkk, Beirut 1379/1960 
ii, 190; al-Tabari, Cairo 1384/1964, iv, 56-8, 66-7; 
al-Mastūdī, Murüdj, ed. Pellat, iii, 145; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidàya, vii, 282, etc.). 

Accompanied by eminent men from each camp, 
the two arbitrators held their first talks. This was a 
sort of preliminary meeting which led, after numer- 
ous attempts, to a treaty drawn up and signed, very 
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probably on Wednesday, 13 Safar 37 in the same 
year/31 July 657 (cf. al-Tabari iv, 57; Ibn al-Athir, 
ed. Beirut, iti, 321. While guaranteering the safety of 
the arbitrators, the text invited the belligerents to 
observe a truce for one year to comply with the ver- 
dict of the arbitration which was based strictly on 
Kur'ànic precepts. 

In Ramadan 38/February 658, the two arbitra- 
tors met again, each escorted by 400 cavalrymen 
from their camp. The two adversaries had to be pre- 
sent. But only Mu‘awiya responded to the appeal. ‘Ali 
had his cousin ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas represent him. 
It was ‘Amr b. al-‘As who according to the accepted 
version of pro-‘Abbasid and pro-Shi*i historians, mani- 
pulated the negotiations. He began by rejecting all 
the propositions of the other speaker. Then methodi- 
cally and with great skill, he managed to draw him 
into undermining the caliph and accepting the removal 
from power of both adversaries, ‘Ali and Mu'awiya, 
in order to give a free hand to the Muslim commu- 
nity to designate the leader of their choice. 

At the end of their work, both arbitrators had each 
in turn to appear in public and announce their deci- 
sion, agreed by common assent. ‘Amr feigned a great 
respect for Abū Mūsā on the pretext that he had 
been a Companion of the Prophet and was the older 
man, and he let him speak first. He hastened to pro- 
nounce the verdict. ‘Amr followed him to the ros- 
trum, and to the great surprise of all, declared: “As 
far as I am concerned, I confirm the decision of Abū 
Misa about the demotion of his friend [‘Ali} but I 
am supporting mine [Mu'awiya|". Thus silenced, al- 
Ash‘ari set off for Mecca and remained there for the 
rest of his days. When this news was announced at 
Kūfa, "Alī contested the outcome of the arbitration, 
considering it contrary to the Ķurān and the sunna. 
He took the decision to fight Mu'áwiya again, mo- 
bilised his forces and left immediately to conquer 
Syria. 

The ensuing events, the secession of the Khārīdjites 
and ‘Ali’s crushing of the dissidents on the banks of 
the Nahr al-Nahrawan on 9 Safar 38/17 July 658, 
the continued intransigence of the schismatics and the 
final assassination of ‘Ali by the Kharidjite ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Muldjam in the great mosque at Kifa on 
17 Ramadan 40/24 January 661, may be followed in 
the articles ‘ALT B. ABT TALIB; IBN MULDJAM; KHĀRIDJITES. 

Bibliography: See the extensive bibls. in the 
articles named above and in siFFIN, to which should 
be added G.R. Hawting, The significance of the slogan 
là hukma illa li'llah and the references to the hudüd in 
the traditions about the Fitna and the murder of ‘Uthman, 
in BSOAS, xli (1978), 453-63; idem, The first dynasty 
of Islam. The Umayyad caliphate A.D. 661-750, London 
and Sydney 1986, 24-33; H. Kennedy, The Prophet 
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1986. — (Moxtar DJEBLI) 

TAHLIL (AJ, the verbal noun from Aallala, form 
II verb, with two differing etymologies and meanings. 

(1) From hilāl, the new moon, meaning “jubila- 
tion or excitement at seeing the new moon” 
[see HILAL. i; TALBIYA]. 

(2) From the formula lā ilaha illà "lah, the first and 
main element of the Islamic profession of faith or 
shahāda [g.v.]. The verbal form is here obtained by 
the so-called procedure of naht “cutting out, carving 
out”. The /ahlil then denotes the pronouncing, in 
a high and intelligible voice, of the formula 
in question, which implies formal and basic recog- 
nition of the divine unity. 

Bibliography: See L'A, ed. Beirut 1375/1956, 


705; also the Bibls. to ALLAH; HILAL; TAWHID. 
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TAHMAN s. ‘AMR ar-KILABI, minor Arab 
poet of the middle Umayyad period, whose 
exact dates are unknown. As the akkbār on Tahmān's 
biography in his diwdn (ed. al-Mu'aybid, 39, 42, 50, 
52-5, related at length in EI’, IV, 665-6) cannot be 
corroborated from his poems, but on the contrary are 
possibly read into them, his poetry remains the only 
reliable source for his life. A laudatory poem on the 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid (no. 5) probably refers to 
al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (cf. no. 8, 1. 7); hence 
Tahman was alive at some time between the years 
86 and 96/705 and 715. Other lines are indicative 
of difficult living conditions: in no. !, ll. 15 and 19, 
prison and shackles are mentioned (cf. no. 15, 1. 4, 
only in ed. al-Mu'aybid), in no. 14 he complains of 
an enforced stay in the deserted al-Yamāma, in no. 
15, 1. 10, only in ed. al-Mu'aybid, he calls himself a 
stranger in the lands of the Southern Arabian tribe 
of Madhhidj. Comparatively well known is poem no. 
8, addressed to an Umayyad caliph from the Marwanid 
line and containing a complaint about an amputated 
right hand; on details such as the identity of the 
addressee, the reason for the punishment and the 
question as to whether he was punished at all, the 
akhbàr contradict each other. His diwdn, preserved only 
in a Leiden manuscript and containing 14 poems, 
seems to be a fragment of al-Sukkari’s (d. 275/888 
[g.v.]) otherwise lost Ashk@r (or Akhbar) al-lusūs (Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 63). Besides the poems nos. 5 and 8 (see 
above), three Kasidas (nos. 1, 3 and 12), an elegy on 
a deceased comrade (no. 7), a poem about the killing 
of an enemy (no. 13) and two tigjā” pieces (nos. 9 
and 10) are worth mentioning. 

Bibliography: Diwan, ed. W. Wright, Opuscula 
arabica, Leiden 1859, 76-95; ed. M. Dj. al-Mu'aybid, 
Baghdàd 1968 (same sequence of poems, with an 
additional poem from other sources); for four addi- 
tional lines, cf. RIMA (Kuwayt), xxxi/2 (1987), 445; 
German tr. of Wright's edn. by O. Rescher, in 
Orientalistische Miszellen, Istanbul 1925, 180-93. 

A (T. SEIDENSTICKER) 

TAHMASP (Tahmāsb), the name of two Shahs 
of the Safawid dynasty [g.v.] in Persia. 

1. TanmāsP I, Abu '1-Fath, eldest son of Shah 
Ismá'il [see 1sMA‘IL 1], born at Shāhābād in the dis- 
trict of Isfahan on Wednesday, 26 Dhu 'I-Hidīdja 919/ 
22 February 1514 (Hasan-i Rümlü, Ahsan ai-tawārīkh 
(ed. C.N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, 142), died Monday, 
15 Safar 984/14 May 1576 (Ahsan al-tawarikh, 464), 
second ruler of the Safawid dynasty [see 
SAFAWIDS. 1]. 

Following the early Safawid practice of appointing 
princes of the blood royal to be nominal governors 
of provinces, in the care of a Kizilbagh [g.v.] amir who 
was their atabeg/ lala (tutor/guardian), in 921/1515 the 
infant Tahmāsp was appointed governor of Khurāsān 
in the care of Amir Khan Turkmān (Ahsan al-tawárikh, 
154). 

1. The Kizilbàsh interregnum (930-40/ 1524-33). 

On the death of Shah Isma‘il I, Tahmāsp acceded 
to the throne on Monday, 19 Radjab 930/23 May 
1524 at the age of ten. His extreme youth enabled 
the Kizilbàsh amīrs, led by Diw Sultan Rūmlū who, 
by virtue of the testamentary disposition of the late 
shah had become the atabeg of Tahmāsp and amir al- 
umarā” [see Elr, art., Amir al-Omarā”. ii. Safavid usage], 
to seize power and make themselves de facto rulers of 
the state. Civil war ensued as rival Kizilbash tribes 
fought for power, and Tahmasp did not succeed in 
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asserting his authority over the rebellious emīrs until 
940/1533 (for details, see R.M. Savory, Studies on the 
history of Safawid Iran, Variorum Reprints, London 1987, 
no. V, 65-71). 

The Ozbegs, led by the powerful chief ‘Ubayd 
(Allah) Khan [9.v.], took advantage of this Safawid 
military weakness to lay siege to Harāt (three times) 
and to capture it (twice) between 931/1524 and 940/ 
1533. The signal victory won by Tahmāsp over the 
Ozbegs at the battle of Djam on 11 Muharram 935/25 
September 1528 gave the Safawids a brief respite, but 
did not remove the Ozbeg threat to the north-east 
frontier of the Safawid state (for full details, see M.B. 
Dickson, Shah Tahmasp and the Uzbegs: the duel for 
Khurāsān with Ubayd Khan, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 1958). 

2. Shah Tahmasp in command (940-982/ 1533-1574). 

For over forty years, Tahmasp reigned without fur- 
ther challenge to his authority from the Kizilbash amirs. 
External forces, however, continued to threaten the 
very existence of the Safawid state. The death of 
‘Ubayd Khan in 946/1539 for a while reduced the 
threat in the north-east, but the threat from the 
Ottomans in the west and north-west increased after 
the accession of Sultan Sūleymān Ķānūnī [9.v.], who 
launched four full-scale invasions of Persia between 
940/1533 and 961/1553-4. In these campaigns, the 
Ottomans were aided by Kizilbàs renegades [see 
TAKKALŪS] and also by the Shāh's perfidious brother 
Alkas [see ALKAs MIRZA]. 

As a military commander, Tahmāsp was at a con- 
stant disadvantage, in that the armies at his disposal 
were numerically inferior to those of his principal ene- 
mies, the Ottomans and the Ozbegs. He was there- 
fore rarely able to take the offensive or risk a pitched 
battle, but was forced to adopt scorched-earth tactics 
to blunt the impact of the Ottoman invasions. For 
example, on the occasion of Sūleymān's third inva- 
sion in 955/1548, and again in 960/1553, Tahmasp 
laid waste the entire region between Tabriz and the 
Ottoman frontier, and the inhabitants of Tabriz 
blocked the underground irrigation channels [see 
KANAT]. As a result, the Ottoman armies, denied sup- 
plies of food and water, were unable to effect a per- 
manent occupation of the area, and Safawid forces 
moved back into it when the Ottomans withdrew to 
winter quarters in Anatolia. However, in recognition 
of the vulnerability of Tabriz to Ottoman attack, in 
955/1548 Tahmāsp transferred the capital to Kazwin 
[gv]. 

The Treaty of Amasya (962/1555) gave Persia a 
twenty-year respite from the hostilities with the Otto- 
mans which had gone on intermittently for forty years. 
Under the terms of the Treaty, Georgia was divided 
into “spheres of influence” between the two parties, 
and the Ottoman-Şafawid frontier in the north-west 
was demarcated without the cession by the Safawids 
of large areas of territory. These terms, in the cir- 
cumstances favourable to the Safawids, are clear evi- 
dence of the frustration felt by the Ottoman sultan 
at his inability to inflict a decisive defeat on the Safaw- 
ids. The success of Tahmāsp in preserving the Safawid 
state, beset as he was by powerful enemies on two 
fronts and plagued by treachery both among the 
Kizilbàsh amirs and in his own family, must be seen 
as a remarkable achievement. D'Alessandri's accusa- 
tion that Tahmasp “never had inclination for war” 
and was "a man of very little courage" (Narrative of 
the Most Noble Vincentio d'Alessandri, ambassador to the King 
of Persia for the Most Illustrious Republic of Venice, in A 
Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia in the fifteenth and six- 


teenth centuries, Hakluyt Society, London 1873, 216) 
should be disregarded. When only fourteen years of 
age, Tahmásp commanded the Safawid centre at the 
battle of Djam, and it was his heroism that turned 
defeat into victory after most of his men had fled the 
field (Dickson, op. cit, 134 ff). 

The reassertion of royal authority in 940/1533 had 
its effect on the principal offices of state. The office 
of amir al-umara’, denoting the commander-in-chief of 
the Kizilbash troops, virtually disappeared from the 
scene, and the office is not recorded in the list of 
appointments made by ‘Abbas I [9.v.; see also Elr, 
art. Abbas I] on his accession (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Tārīkh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Iradj Afshar, 2 vols., 
Isfahan 1334-5 A.H.S/1955-6, text i, 384, tr. Savory, 
ii, 554). Instead, the title kūrčībāskī [see ĶŪRČĪ] was 
increasingly used. The title wok, in the sense of the 
alter ego of the Shah with both temporal and spiritual 
authority, also fell into disuse. As a direct result of 
the lessening of Kizilbash influence in government, the 
head of the bureaucracy, the wazir, gained greatly in 
power, as is demonstrated by the career of Kadi 
Djahān Kazwini, who was appointed by Tahmāsp in 
942/1535-6 and held office until about 957/1550-1 
(see Savory, Studies, no. V, 73 ff.; on allegations that 
Kadi Djahàn was a crypto-Sunnī, see Dickson, of. cit., 
191 ff) Until about midway through the 10th/16th 
century, the Safawid state constituted essentially a 
Turco-Persian condominium. Between 947/1540-1 and 
961/1553-4, however, Tahmāsp conducted a series of 
campaigns in Georgia, from each of which he brought 
back to Persia large numbers of prisoners, mainly 
women and children. From the 961/1553-4 campaign 
alone he brought back more than 30,000 prisoners, 
including a number of Georgian nobles (azndwuran) 
(Ahsan al-tawarikh, 382). In addition, Armenians and 
Circassians were brought back to Persia from Safawid 
campaigns in the southern Caucasus. These prison- 
ers, and their offspring, introduced new ethnic ele- 
ments into Persia which collectively constituted a "third 
force" in the Safawid bureaucracy and army which 
in time altered the whole balance of power in the 
Safawid state (see Savory, lran under the Safavids, 
Cambridge 1980, 67 f£). The influence of this "third 
force" was amply demonstrated in 982/1574, when 
Tahmasp fell seriously ill of a fever (tab-i muhrik; pos- 
sibly typhoid) for two months, and discord and strife 
once again broke out among the amirs (Ahsan al- 
tawārīkh, 458). With the imminence of Tahmāsp's 
death, ambitious Georgian and Circassian mothers of 
princes of the blood royal intrigued with the aim of 
securing the succession of their respective sons. Their 
scheming increased in intensity after the death of 
Tahmāsp in 984/1576. 

3. Character of Tahmasp. 

No comprehensive biography of Shah Tahmāsp 
exists, and what evidence we have as to his character 
is often of a disparaging nature and to some extent 
contradictory. Neither Persian nor Western sources 
seem willing to credit him with any significant skills 
in either the arts of peace or of war. He is portrayed 
as miserly and avaricious; as a religious bigot; as puri- 
tanical or alternatively as a voluptuary; and as a man 
capable of great cruelty. The charge of avarice seems 
to be well attested (see Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi, Sharaf- 
nama, ed. Véliaminof-Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860-2, 
ii, 251-2; A chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, 2 vols., 
London 1939, i, 47-8). The evidence also indicates 
that Tahmasp was an Ithna ‘Ashari zealot. The story 
of his reception of the Englishman Anthony Jenkinson, 
who had made his way to the Safawid court in 
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970/1562 by the extremely hazardous route north of 
Scandinavia to Archangel, and thence via Astrakhan, 
the Caspian Sea and Shirwan, bearing a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth I to Tahmāsp which sought to pro- 
mote trade between England and Persia, clearly indi- 
cates the Shah’s attitude toward infidels (Early voyages 
and travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt Society, lst 
Series, nos. LX XII and LXXIII, London 1886, vol. 
I, 147). In 951/1544, when the Mughal Emperor 
Humāyūn came to Persia as a fugitive, Tahmāsp 
forced him to embrace Ithnā ‘Ashari Shi‘ism as the 
price of sanctuary in Persia and of Safawid military 
aid (see Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian relations. A study of 
the political and diplomatic relations between the Mughul 
Empire and Tran, Tehran 1970, 28 ff., and Appendix 
C; Humayun’s conversion to Shi‘ism, 196-7; see also 
HUMAYÜN). In 939/1532-3 Tahmāsp performed his cel- 
ebrated act of repentance (tawba) from all “forbidden 
acts” (manāhī). In 963/1555-6 the great amirs and 
courtiers were obliged to follow suit, and their exam- 
ple was said to have been followed by the populace 
at large (Ahsan ai-tawārīkh, 246, 396; Tarikh-i ‘Alam- 
ārā-yi ‘Abbasi, text, i, 122, tr. i, 203). This puritani- 
cal posture in later life influenced his attitude toward 
poets in two ways: he regarded them as wine-bibbers, 
and no longer considered them to be God-fearing 
persons. Consequently, they fell from royal favour. 
Secondly, if they wrote occasional poems (kita) or 
odes (kasida) eulogising the Shah or other members 
of the royal family, Tahmāsp told them they should 
devote their time to writing eulogies of the Imāms 
(Tārīkh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, text, i, 178, tr. i, 274-5; 
for an excellent account of Safawid literature as a 
whole, see saFawrps. III. Literature). 

When Tahmásp died in 984/1576, his reign was 
just nine days short of fifty-two (solar) years; no other 
Persian king had reigned for longer, with the excep- 
tion of the Sāsānid ruler Shāpur II (A.D. 309-79). 
H.R. Roemer, in CHfran, vi, 248, says that Tahmāsp 
died “as a result of poison”... “whether this was by 
accident or design has never been established”. The 
Ahsan al-tawarikh, 464, says that because one of the at- 
tending physicians, Abü Nasr (Gilani), had been guilty 
of treachery (Khiyanat) in the course of the treatment, 
he was put to death. The Tārīkh-i Ālam-ārā-yi ‘Abbasi, 
text, i, 168, tr. I, 264, says that Abū Nasr Gilani 
had a good reputation at court as a physician whose 
prescriptions were mostly successful. When Tahmāsp 
fell ill, he attended him night and day, but “he 
unwisely sought recognition of his superior status vis- 
a-vis the other physicians; as a result, when Tahmasp 
died, Abū Nasr was accused of treachery (kktyānat) in 
the treatment he had prescribed, and he was put to 
death within the palace by members of the royal 
bodyguard”. 

Tahmāsp had thirteen sons: Muhammad (later 
Sultan Muhammad Shah: 985-96/1578-88) Isma‘il 
[see ismā'īL n]; Haydar; Sulayman; Mustafa; Djunayd; 
Mahmid; Imam Kult; ‘Ali; Ahmad; Murad; Zayn al- 
‘Abidin; and Müsà, and probably thirteen daughters 
(the eight named in the sources are: Gawhar Sultan 
Begum; Pari Khan Khanum; Khadidja Sultan Begum; 
Zaynab Begum; Maryam Sultan Begum; Fatima Sultan 
Begum; Shuhra Bānū Begum; and Khānish Begum. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see CHlran, vi, 233-50; Tadhkira-yi Shah 

Tahmasp, ed. Phillott, Calcutta 1912 (for mss. of 

the work, see Storey, i, 305, 1279). For an anno- 

tated bibliography of the sources for the period of 

Tahmāsp, see Dickson, op. cit, Appendix II. 

(R.M. Savory) 


2. TaHmāsP II, one of the last rulers of the 
dynasty, ruled 1135-45/1722-32. 

Born in 1116/1704, the third son of Shah Husayn 
I, he was appointed by his father as crown prince 
and heir to the throne during the siege of Isfahan 
in 1134/1722 by the Afghàns. He broke out of Isfa- 
hàn, and with Husayn’s relinquishment of the throne 
of Persia to the Ghilzay leader Mahmüd, had him- 
self proclaimed Shah at Kazwin (Muharram 1135/ 
November 1722), issuing his own coins and decrees. 
He was to reign, more or less nominally, for some 
ten years, until 1145/1732, when the infant ‘Abbas 
III was placed on the throne by Nadir Khan, whose 
son Rida Kuli had Tahmāsp executed in 1151/1739. 

The events of Tahmāsp's reign are bound up with 
the career of Nadir Khan, who became Tahmāsp's 
wakil al-dawla and in 1139/1726 received from him 
the title of Tahmasp Kuli “slave of Tahmāsp”. For the 
course of these events, see NADIR SHAH AFSHAR. 

Bibliography: See that to the above-mentioned 

article, to whose Bibl. should be added H.R. 

Roemer, in Camb. hist. of Iran, vii, 326-8, and C.E. 

Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, no. 148. Cf. 

also El' art. Takmāsp (Cl. Huart). 

- (C.E. Boswortn) 

TAHMURATH, generally accounted the second 
king of the Pishdadid dynasty [4.v.] in legen- 
dary Iranian epic history, coming after the first 
world-king Kayümarth or Gayómard and the founder 
of the Pīshdādids, Hüshang [4.5]. Certain Islamic 
sources make him the first king of his line, and the 
length of the reign attributed to him—such figures as 
an entire millennium or 600 years are given—shows 
the importance attached to him. His name appears in 
the Avesta as Takhmo urupa azinavéa, with the first ele- 
ment fakkma, meaning “strong, courageous” (cf. the 
name Rustam/Rustahm) and urupi.azinavant, meaning (as 
recognised by K. Hoffmann, Aufsätze zur Indo-irantstik, 
Wiesbaden 1976, 487-9) “equipped with a fox-skin" 
(originally a goat-skin), so that the whole name should 
be rendered as “the strong/brave one in the fox-skin". 
The Pahlavi spelling, in the Bundahishn and elsewhere, 
is thmulp or ?hmwrp, usually read as Tahmórup. There 
is no plausible phonetic reason why the final sound 
became rendered in the Arabic script as tk except 
through the erroneous pointing of manuscripts, but 
this form was popularised in the Skdh-nama and be- 
came universal. A. Christensen put forward the sug- 
gestion that Hüshang and Tahmūrath were adopted 
into Iranian national lore from the Scythians of the 
Eurasian steppes. 

Various features of the ancient Iranian Tahmürath 
are taken up in the Islamic sources. Thus his epithet 
in the Skah-nama of dēvband comes from his subduing 
of the demons, from whom he extorted knowledge of 
the various kinds of writing (Firdawsi mentions six by 
name: the rūmī, the tāzī, the pārsī, the soghdi, the čīnī 
and the pahlawi (Shah-nama, ed. Vullers, i, 20-2, ed. 
Khaliki-Mutlak, i, 35-7; cf. Ph. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis 
Schahname, Berlin 1935, 593); this may preserve the 
memory of the Iranian tribes entering the land from 
Inner Asia and acquiring a knowledge of writing 
from the original inhabitants there. It is further said 
that it was Tahmürath who initiated the domestica- 
tion of wild animals, the use of horses for riding, the 
weaving of woollen and hair cloth for clothing and 
for carpets, the use of birds of prey for hunting, etc. 
(see al-Tabari, i, 175-61; Bal‘ami, Tarīkk, ed. M.S. 
Bahar, Tehran 1341/1962, 129; al-Tha'alibi, Ghurar 
akhbar mulük al-Furs, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 8-10; Shah- 
nama, loc. ci). There was also an attempt to insert 
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Tahmūrath, with his predecessors Kayūmarth and 
Hūshang, into the genealogy of the Biblical prophets, 
with e.g. Adam as the first man, and Tahmūrath 
being eguated with Noah, and to locate his residence 
at Sabir in Fars (see al-Mas'üdi, Murūģj, ii, 111, iii, 
252 = §§ 535, 1116). 

Unlike other royal names from the Iranian national 
epic, such as Rustam, Shahriyār, Hūshang, etc., 
Tahmūrath did not become popular within Muslim 
Persian and Persian-influenced onomastic. However, 
it does appear amongst the later line of Shirwan Shahs 
[q.v.] as the name of the brother of the Shah Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. Kay Kubādh (780-821/1378-1418) 
(see C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, a chrono- 
logical and genealogical manual, Edinburgh 1996, no. 62). 
Also, it was probably these Shahs’ fondness for Iranian 
epic names that made the Christian kings of Georgia 
(not infrequently allied with the Shahs by marriage) 
adopt thc name under the form T‘eimuraz. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 

in the article): Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 320-1; 
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art. s.v. (C.E. BoswORTH) 

TAHNIT (A), the verbal noun of hannata “to pre- 
pare a corpse for burial with embalming substances" 
(see Lane, i, 657a). For this process, and the sub- 
stances used, see HINATA. 

TAHRIF (A), change, alteration, forgery; 
used with regard to words, and more specifically with 
regard to what Jews and Christians are supposed to 
have done to their respective Scriptures (yukarrifūna 
"l-kalima ‘an mawādi'hi, sūra IV, 46, V, 13; see also 
II, 75), in the sense of perverting the language through 
altering words from their proper meaning, changing 
words in form or substituting words or letters for 
others. Such substitution is also termed tabdil, a wider 
term, used also in other contexts, but in the Kur'an 
and later literature practically synonymous with takrīf 
(see IT, 59, VII, 162, and the commentary of Mudjahid 
b. Djabr [g.v.] to IV, 46, where he explains Aarrafa 
by baddala). 

The Kur'àn accepts the Tawrāt and Inģjīl [g.vv.] as 
genuine divine revelations taken from the same 
Guarded Tablets as the Kur'àn itself and brought by 
true messengers to both Jews and Christians respec- 
tively. Those, however, did not adhere to their Law, 
but tampered with their own Scriptures (III, 78, with 
the verb lawā; V, 15, 45). The Kur'an does not state 
explicitly how this was done and when, but later com- 
mentaries give various explanations. Some relate it to 
the times of Moses (see commentaries to II, 58-9, 
wherein the Banü Isrā'īl are accused of having changed 
(orally?) the word hitta). Later authors accuse Israelite 
Kings or Priests, especially Ezra the Scribe (see below) 
or Byzantine rulers, etc. The accusation that Jewish con- 
temporaries of Muhammad concealed (kitnan) Biblical 
material, e.g. the punishment (stoning) for adultery or 
the Biblical prediction of Muhammad's prophecy (see 
the commentaries on V, 42-9, and Ibn Hisham, ii, 
382 ff., 393-5) is also considered to be tahrīf. 

The accusation of forgery was a widespread polem- 
ical motif, already in pre-Islamic times used by pagan, 
Samaritan and Christian authors to discredit their 
opponents and Scriptures. In the Medinan siras it is 
a central theme, apparently used to explain away the 
contradictions between the Bible and the Kur’an and 
to establish that the coming of the Prophet and the 
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rise of Islam had indeed been predicted in the “true 
Bible. 

In the first centuries of Islam, takrif was not a cen- 
tral theme, though well-known. Hadith and early com- 
mentaries filled out the gaps left by the relevant 
Ķurānic verses. Mudjāhid explained that those who 
hide and distort Biblical verses are the Jewish ‘ulama’ 
(see al-Tabarī on the above verses) Others stated 
explicitly that the Jews do so in order to hide the 
fact that Muhammad was predicted in their Torah 
(Mukatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, Cairo 1979, i, 118, to 
II, 76, see also 461). Some explained that tahrif means 
that the Jews “made the lawful forbidden and the 
forbidden lawful, and took the truth as falsehood and 
the falsehood as truth” (al-Tabari, on II, 59). 

Muslim authors understood the falsification as 
either takrīf al-ma'nà, distortion of the meaning of the 
text, or /ahrif al-nass, falsification of the text itself (see 
the Risāla of the 3rd/9th century writer Ibn al-Layth, 
in A.Z. Safwat, Djamharat rasail al-Arab, ii, Cairo 
1356/1937, 296 ff., who seems to know both meanings 
and defends the Kur'àn against the counter-argument 
of having also been altered). Early Christian authors 
already defend themselves and their Scriptures against 
both accusations (S.H. Griffith, Ammar al-Basri’s Kitab 
al-Burhān. Christian kalam in the first Abbasid century, in 
Le Muséon, xlvi [1983], 165-8). Some Muslim authors 
take tahrīf to mean only the distortion of meaning of 
the text, notably al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860; 
see I. Di Matteo, Confutazione contro i Christiani dello 
Raydita al-Qàsim b. Ibrahim, in RSO, ix [1922], 319) 
and Ibn Khaldün, who rejects the idea of actual falsifi- 
cation of Jewish or Christian Scriptures "since custom 
prevents people who have a (revealed) religion from 
dealing with their divine Scripture in such a manner" 
(Mukaddima, ed. Quatrémere, i, 12-13, tr. F. Rosenthal 
i, 20-1; most printed editions omit this remark). 

The more common understanding, however, of tahrif 
among Muslim authors, especially from the 5th/llth 
century up to modern times, has been the one which 
accused Jews and Christians of having deliberately fal- 
sified the text of their own respective Scriptures. Jewish 
oral tradition, seen as an unauthorised addition to 
Scripture, is also considered to be part of this falsi- 
fication. So is Christian canon and other law. In this 
context, Muslim authors stressed the differences 
between the "three Bibles": the Hebrew Bible of the 
Jews; the Samaritan Bible; and the “Greek Bible” (i.e. 
the Septuagint) of the Christians (al-Mas'üdi, Murūģi, 
i, 118-19 = § 115; al-Bīrūnī, al-Athar al-bakiya, 20-1, 
tr. Sachau, 24; Ibn Hazm, a/-Fasl ft "I-milal, i, 117, 
198, ii, 7-10) as proof of the falsification. 

The argument of takrīf is refuted already in an 
early polemical text attributed to the Byzantine 
Emperor Leo III (A. Jeffery, Ghevond’s text of the corre- 
spondence between ‘Umar H and Leo HI, in Harvard Theol. 
Review, xxxvii [1944], 269-321) with the statement that 
Jews and Christians share the same, widely-known 
divine text, and that Ezra, who redacted the Bible, 
was a pious, reliable person. The same arguments 
appear in later Jewish writings (see Ibn Kammüna 
[¢.v.], Tankih al-abhath li ’l-milal al-thalath, ed. and tr. 
M. Perlmann, Berkeley 1971, 1967, ch. 2). The per- 
sonality of Ezra-"Uzayr [g.v.] becomes very involved 
in this discussion in the 4th/10th century, and espe- 
cially with Ibn Hazm [g.v.], who in his Fas! expli- 
citly accused “‘Azra” of having falsified and added 
interpolations into the Biblical text. He also ar- 
ranged systematically and in scholarly detail the argu- 
ments against the authenticity of the Biblical text in 
the first (Hebrew Bible) and second part (New Testa- 
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ment) of his book: chronological and geographical 
inaccuracies and contradictions; theological impossi- 
bilities (anthropomorphic expressions, stories of forni- 
cation and whoredom, and the attributing of sins to 
prophets), as well as lack of reliable transmission (tarvā- 
lur) of the text. He explains how the falsification of 
the Pentateuch could have taken place while there 
existed only one copy of the Pentateuch kept by the 
Aaronid priests in the Temple in Jerusalem. Ibn 
Hazm’s impact on later Muslim polemics was great, 
and the themes which he raised with regard to tahrif 
and other polemical ideas—updated only slightly by 
some: later authors, such as the Jewish convert to 
Islam al-Samaw'al al-Maghribi (d. 570/1175) in his 
Ifhām al-Yahüd (ed. and tr. M. Perlmann, PAAJR, 32, 
1964}—became the standard themes of later Muslim 
polemical literature against both Jews and Christians 
(see, e.g., al-Karafr's (d. 684/1285) al-Adjwiba al-fakhira 
‘an al-as'ila al-fádjira; Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya). 

Modern European Bible criticism is taken by some 
Muslim authors as a vindication of the theory of takrīf 
(see Rahmat Allāh al-Hindi's (1818-91) Izhar al-hakk; 
cf. C. Schirrmacher, Mit den Waffen des Gegners, Christlich- 
muslimische Kontroversen im 19 u. 20 Jahrhundert, Berlin 
1992, and M. Khalifa Hasan Ahmad, ‘Alakat al-Islam 
bi "I-Yahüdiyya. Rwya Islamiyya fi masādir al-Tawrāt al- 
haliyya, Cairo 1986). 

In Sunni-Shi*i polemics, the problem of tahrif arose 
with regard to the text of the Kur'àn. Sunni authors 
accused the Shi‘a of believing that the Ķur'ān had 
been falsified. Early Shi‘i material on this topic seems 
to be lost; apparently only some Shi*i authors held 
this view mainly with regard to omissions (of Kur'ánic 
references to "Alī and his family) and some minor 
changes in Kur'anic verses. Although the Shi‘is prac- 
tically accepted the existing Kur'anic text, these accu- 
sations have been raised sporadically up to modern 
times (E. Kohlberg, Some notes on the Imàmite attitude to 
the Quran, in Islamic philosophy and the Classical tradition. 
For R. Walzer, Oxford 1972, 209-24). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Abu ’l-Baka’ Salih b. Husayn al-Djafarī, 
Takhģjīl man harrafa al-Indjil, ed. FJ. van den Ham, 
Leiden 1877-90; E. Fritsch, Zslam und Christentum im 
Mittelalter, Breslau 1930, 54-74; Ķurtubī (probably 
not the Kur'àn commentator but an 8th/14th cen- 
tury author whose first name is not known), al-I‘lam 
bi-mà fi din al-Nasará min al-fasad wa *l-awhām, ed. 
A. al-Sakka’, Cairo 1980; Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
Hidāyat al-hayārā fi 'l-radd ‘ald "I-Yahüd wa *l-Nasārā, 


ed. S. al-Kātib, Beirut 1980; Ibn Taymiyya, al-Djawab | 


al-sahih li-man baddala din al-Masih, ed. A. al-Madani, 
Cairo n.d.; C. Adang, Muslim writers on Judaism and 
the Hebrew Bible from Ibn Rabban to Ibn. Hazm, Leiden 
1996, ch. 7; W. Adler, The Jews as falsifiers, in 
Translations of Scripture, Suppl. to JQR (1990), 1-27; 
A. Bouamama, La littérature polémique musulmane contre 
le christianisme, Algiers 1988; R. Caspar and J.-M. 
Gaudeul, Textes de la tradition musulmane concernant le 
tahrif (falsification), in Islamochristiana, vi (1980) 61-104; 
A. Charfi, al-Fikr al-Islāmī fi 'l-radd ‘ala *l-Nasārā, 
Tunis 1986; I. Di Matteo, I] “tahrif” od alterazione 
della Bibbia secondo i musulmani, in Bessarione xxxviii 
(1922), 64-111, 223-60; I. Goldziher, Ueber muhamme- 
danische Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitàb, in ZDMG, xxxii 
(1878), 341-87; A.Th. Khoury, Der theologische Streit 
der Byzantiner mit dem Islam, Paderborn 1969; 
H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval Islam 
and Bible criticism, Princeton 1992, ch. 2; idem, Tahrif 
and thirteen Torah scrolls, in FSAI, xix (1995), 81-8; 


S.M. Stern, ‘Abd al-Fabbar’s account of how Christs 

religion was falsified by the adoption of Roman customs, 

in JTS, xix (1968) 128-85; M. Schreiner, Zur Ge- 
schichte der Polemik zwischen Juden und Muhammedanem, 
in ZDMG, xlii (1888) 591-675. See also M. Maimo- 

nides, Responsa, ed. J. Blau, Jerusalem 1986, i, 

284-5 (no. 149); M.M. Bar-Asher, Studies in early 

Imami-Shi% Quran exegesis, Ph.D. thesis Jerusalem 

1991, unpubl. (in Hebrew), Eng. tr. forthcoming; 

idem, Variant readings and additions of the Imāmī Si‘a 

lo the Quran, in. IOS, xiii (1993), 39-74. 

M (Hava LAZARUS-YAFEH) 

TAHRIR (4), a technical term of Ottoman 
administration. 

Derived from an Arabic verb which denotes “writ- 
ing", this word is at times used in the same sense in 
Ottoman Turkish as well. But as a technical term, 
tahrīr has come to denote the Ottoman tax registers 
for the most part compiled during the 9th-10th/ 15th- 
16th centuries (Başbakanlık Osmanlı arşivi rehberi, Ankara 
1992, 186-228, records them under this term, a syn- 
onym being tapu tahrīr defterleri). This is one of the 
best-known series of the Ottoman archives, which in 
turn can be subdivided into defter-i mufassal, defter-i 
idjmal and defter-i ewkāf. In principle, these registers 
were to be compiled about once every thirty years; 
but in reality, distances in time between different tahrirs 
covering a given region varied widely. 

The tahrirs were mainly designed to keep track of 
that part of Ottoman state revenue which did not 
reach the central treasury, but was assigned locally, 
to tīmār [g.v.] holders, garrison soldiers, wakf admin- 
istrators, or even owners of private property (mülk); 
the latter might be required to furnish soldiers (eshkindji) 
in return for the privilege of official recognition. The 
tahrirs also recorded the revenues accruing to the cen- 
tral treasury (khass [g.v.]) and assigned to the sultan 
himself, members of his family or provincial gover- 
nors. From the late 10th/16th century, a tax of vari- 
able level, known as the 'awarid [q.v.], came to occupy 
a central place in Ottoman finance. As a result, the 
expense of preparing a tahrīr must have no longer 
seemed justified, particularly since an increasing num- 
ber of revenues was now farmed out to the highest 
bidder. Tax registers were no longer compiled in co- 
herent senes after the reign of Murad III. However, 
individual registers were occasionally prepared both in 
the 11th/17th and 12th/18th centuries, and a whole 
group of Anatolian /ahrirs survives from the 1040s/ 
1630s. 

The most extensive form of tahrīr is the defier-i 
mufassal, which contains an enumeration of taxpayers, 
listed by settlement. Muslims precede non-Muslims. 
At the end of each settlement, the defler-i mufassal 
records certain taxes due from the inhabitants, such 
as the tithes (shir), farm taxes (resm-i Gift, resm-i bennāk, 
ispendje), and, where applicable, the gizye. Individual 
settlements .were grouped by nāhiye and kadā, and 
kaģās by sandjak. The largest unit, namely the wildyet, 
on account of its size does not often occur in the 
mufassal, but we possess idjmals covering one or even 
several wilāyets. However, this terminology was sub- 
ject to considerable variation. Some mufassals do not 
distinguish between kadā and nàhiye, while, especially 
in 9th/15th century registers, the term wildyet was 
used for small units consisting of no more than a few 
villages. After mentioning the name of the settlement 
to be described, but before enumerating the taxpay- 
ers, the scribes often provided some information on 
the tax history of the town or village in question. 
Sometimes this consisted of a simple note to the effect 
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that a given village was the &mar of a certain per- 
sonage, or that this or that town formed part of the 
khāss-i hūmāyūn. In other instances, the defier might 
record that a given village had been wakf, that it had 
been converted into a tīmār by Mehemmed M, and 
that it recently had reverted to its previous status. On 
the first pages of the defler-i mufassal we often find a 
kānūnnāme, which contained mainly the rules for tax- 
ation to be applied in the area, but in some instances 
also specified the punishments to be administered in 
the case of crimes and misdemeanours. 

To facilitate the distribution of tax revenues to 
timár-holders and other recipients, the data contained 
in the mufassal were summarised in the idjmál. Here 
taxpayers were not enumerated individually, but merely 
the total taxpaying population was recorded for each 
settlement. However, many :djmáls contain informa- 
tion on the taxpayers resident in a given kadā who 
possessed a special tax status, such as unmarried men 
(miidjerred), garrison soldiers, people enjoying tax exemp- 
tions in return for services to the Ottoman adminis- 
tration (fuzdju, derbenddji, yuwadji, etc.). For a published 
version, see 438 numarah muhasebe-i viláyet-i Anadolu def- 
teri (937/1530), i-i, Ankara 1993-4. 

As the amount of land recognised as wakf in most 
rural areas was fairly limited, wakf registers are often 
short, and may simply form an appendix to the idjmāts. 
But some of the oldest surviving registers happen to 
concern wakf. Particularly notable is the document 
describing the province of Ķaramān shortly after this 
principality had finally been incorporated into the 
Ottoman domain (881/1476; published by Feridun 
Nafız Uzluk, Fatih devrinde Karaman eyāleti vakiflan. fihristi, 
Tapu ve Kadastro Umum Müdürlüğü arşivindeki deftere gore, 
Ankara 1958). Moreover, in and around major cities, 
such as Bursa or Istanbul, the number of wakfs was 
considerable, resulting in voluminous documents (Ömer 
Lütfi Barkan and Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi (eds.), 953 
(1546) tarihli Istanbul vakıfları tahrir defteri, Istanbul 1970). 

Bibliography: Barkan (ed.), XV ve XVhna asırlarda 

Osmanlı imparatorlugunda zirat ekonominin hukuki ve malt 

esaslan, i, Istanbul 1943; M. Tayyib Gókbilgin, XV.- 

XVI asırlarda Edirne ve Paga. livási, vakiflar —mülkler— 

mukataalar, Istanbul 1952; Halil Inalcik, Suret-i defter-i 

sancak-i Arvanid, Ankara 1954; L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat- 

Schrift in der türkischen Finanzverwaltung, 2 vols., Budapest 

1955; Barkan, Essai sur les données statistiques des regi- 

sires de recensement. dans l'Empire. ottoman au XV" et 

XVI’ siècles, in JESHO, i (1958), 9-36; Halil {nalcik, 

Osmanlılarda ratyet riisūmu, in Belleten, xxiii (1959), 

575-610; Refet Yimang and Mesut Elibüyük (eds.), 

Maras tahrir defteri (1563), 2 vols., Ankara 1988; 

Evangelia Balta, L'Eubée à la fin du XV* siécle, économie 

et population. Les registres de l'année 1474, Athens 1989; 

Ahmed Akgündüz (ed.), Osmanlı kanunnameleri ve hukuki 

tahlilleri, 8 vols. to date, Istanbul 1990-; Huricihan 

Islamoglu Inan, State and peasant in the Ottoman Empire, 

Leiden 1994; Halime Doğru, XVI. yüzyılda Eskişehir 

ve Sultanönü sancağı, Istanbul 1992; Bahaeddin Yedi- 

yildīz and Ünal Üstün (eds.), Ordu yöresi tarihinin 
kaynakları, 1455 tarihli tahrir defieri, Ankara 1992; St. 

Yérasimos, La communauté juwe d'Istanbul à la fin du 

XVI siècle, in Turcica, xxvii (1995), 101-34. 

K (SURAIYA FAROĢHI) 

TAHSIL (a.), the verbal noun of the form II verb 
hassala “to collect together, acquire”. In Indo-Muslim 
usage, this term—taken over from previous régimes— 
denoted in the British Indian provinces of Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces the collection of 
revenue and, thence, the administrative area 
from which this taxation was collected. Thus 


in the above-mentioned provinces, the /ahsil was a 
subdivision of a District (ta‘alluka, corruptly, talük) with 
an area of up to 600 square miles. Hence in size, a 
tahsil came between the pargana [q.v.] and the sarkār 
of the Mughal empire [see mucuats. 3.]. The official 
in charge of it was called the /ahsildár, and was respon- 
sible to such superior officials as the District Magistrate 
and the Collector. 

Bibliography: Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases’, 
London 1903, 888-9; Imperial gazetteer of India’, iii, 
53-4. — (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TAHSIN, Mir Muuyammap Husayn ‘ATA KHAN, 

pioneer in Urdu prose-writing, who lived some- 
where in the middle of the 18th century. He was a 
native of Etawah (Itawa) in present-day Uttar Pradesh, 
and came from a middle-class family of sayyids. His 
ancestors reportedly migrated from Gardiz in what is 
now eastern Afghanistan, and settled in Kata Mān- 
ikpūr. His father, Mir Muhammad Bakir, moved to 
Dihli at an early age and was employed as com- 
mander of 3,000 (sth kazārī) in Awrangzib’s admin- 
istration; he is said to have been a poet writing under 
the pen-name Shawk. During the turbulent times that 
followed the death of Awrangzib, Tahsin left Dihlr 
and served for many years under the Mughal viceroys 
of Bengal. Later, he was one of the first Indians to 
be employed in the service of the East India Company 
at Calcutta. He also served as secretary for a British 
army officer who is mentioned by him only as General 
Smith. When the latter returned to England around 
1769, Tahsin took up employment in Patna. After 
some time he proceeded to Faydābād where he 
gained access to the court of Shudja‘ al-Dawla, Nawab 
of Awadh, being still employed there in 1775 when 
the latter died and was succeeded by his son Asaf al- 
Dawla (d. 1797). 

Tahsin is known chiefly for his Naw tarz-i murassa. 
“A new gold-embroidered style", which has been 
characterised as the first book of Urdu prose litera- 
ture produced in northern India (see Nür al-Hasan 
Hāshimī's introd. to it, 23). It was completed around 
1775, and contains the stories of four dervishes; it is 
believed to be a translation of a Persian book, Cahar 
darwish, wrongly attributed to Amir Khusraw [g.v.]. It 
is written in an ornate style, with an artificial dic- 
tion. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, one cannot 
overlook its importance, if only because it was used 
by other writers to pen their own versions of the nar- 
rative, most notable among them being Mir Amān's 
[see AMAN, MiR] Bagh o bahar which, completed in 
1217/1802, became the first classic of Urdu prose. 

Apart from Naw tarz-i murassa, Tahsin claims to 
have written other works as well, some of which were 
in Persian, and are now known only by name. He 
is also mentioned as a poet writing in both Persian 
and Urdu and as a master calligrapher, whose skill 
in fine writing had earned him the title of murassa‘ 
rakam “golden penmanship”. 

Bibliography: Tahsin, Naw tarz-i murassa, ed. 
Nir al-Hasan Hashimi, Allahabad 1978; Ghulam 
Muhyi al-Din Mubtalā, Tabakāt-i sukhan, ed. Nasim 
Iktidar ‘Ali, Lucknow 1991; Abu 'I-Hasan Amir al- 
Din Ahmad (Amir Allah Allahabadi), Tadhhira-yi 
masarrat-afzà, ed. Kadi ‘Abd al-Wadūd, in Mu‘asir, 
Patna, n/5,6,7; Karim al-Din, Yabakat-i shu‘ara-yi 
Hind (introd. by Mahmid Ilāhī), Lucknow 1983; 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ād-i hayát, Lahore 1967; 
Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la littérature Hindouie et 
Hindoustani, i, Paris 1839; T.W. Beale, An oriental 
biographical dictionary, London 1894; T.G. Bailey, A 
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hist. of Urdu literature, London 1932; R.B. Saksena, 

A hist, of Urdu literature, Lahore 1975; Sayyid Sajjad, 

An early prose-writer of modem Urdu, in IC, xiii/1 (1939); 

Hamid Hasan Kadiri, Dāstān-i tārīkh-i Urdū, Karachi 

1966; Gayan Cand Djayn, Urdū kī nathrī dāstānen, 

Karachi 1969; Djamil Djalibr, Tārīkh-i adab-i Urdū, 

ii/2, Lahore 1982; ‘Ubayda Begam, Fort William 

College ki adabi khidmát, Lucknow 1983. 

5 LS (MUNIBUR RAHMAN) 

TAHSIN wa-TAKBIH (4), *determining some- 
thing to be good or repellent”, a phrase referring 
in shorthand fashion to the controversy over 
the sources of the moral assessment of acts. 
Some argued for an assessment of things according 
to the dictates of common sense (akl) or utility (naf*), 
and this led some to hold that the husn or kubk of 
an act was part of its ontology as an accident of 
essence or as an aspect (wadjh) of the thing itself. 
Others argued that it is only the deontic divine com- 
mand (shar‘) that gives moral value to acts. 

The “sources” of this discussion are impossible to 
establish; certainly, the rudiments of the problem are 
already found in Plato's Euthyphro but the problem is 
common to all of the Revelational religions, whose 
Scripture does not reach in literal form to all possi- 
ble acts. For Muslims, who had come by the 4th/10th 
century to believe that the Kur'àn contained an assess- 
ment (hukm) for every act, the problem took a par- 
ticularly acute form. The Mu'tazila, in particular, for 
whom God’s goodness required that He require only 
what was best (al-aslah) for His bondsmen, the imme- 
diate pointlessness of ritual also constituted an incen- 
tive toward the consideration of this problem. There 
were consequently two Mu‘tazili positions on the ques- 
tion. The Baghdādīs, especially al-Ka‘bi [g.».], took 
the position that the ‘ski could assess acts, but they 
were in fact proscribed (mahzür) before Revelation 
came to give mankind permission to perform them. 
The Basrans urged that acts could be assessed, and 
that they were, in default of some ‘kit indication to 
the contrary, permitted (mubah). Of course, at issue 
was the category of acts which were not mentioned 
in revelation. 

Despite the attempts of later biographical and 
heresiographical sources to conceal early diversity, it 
is clear that Sunni school positions for theological/legal 
schools did not begin to form until the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, with Hanbalis, for example, defending “Mu‘tazili” 
positions into the 6th/12th century (e.g. Abu '1-Khattāb 
Mahfiiz al-Kalwadhānī, d. 510/1117). By the 7th/ 13th 
century, the matter had sorted itself out so that Shafi‘is 
and Hanbalis generally took the Ash‘ari position that 
the intellect could not assess the moral value of acts, 
and Hanafis/Maturidis took an intermediate position 
that gave common sense the ability to assess acts, 
with-out that assessment having soteriological signifi- 
cance. Imāmī and Zaydi Shi‘is embraced the Basran 
Muttazilī position that the performance of useful acts, 
in default of revelation, was permitted. 

Bibliography: R. Brunschvig. Mu'tazilīsme et opti- 

mum (al-aslah), in St. Isl, xxxix (1974), 5-23; R.M. 

Frank, The metaphysics of created being according to Abū 

l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf, a philosophical study of the earliest 

kalām, Leuven 1966; G.F. Hourani, Islamic rational- 
ism. The ethics of "Abdaljabbār, Oxford 1971; idem, 

Reason and tradition in Islamic ethics. Cambridge etc. 

1985; idem, The rationalist ethics of ‘Abd al-fabbār, in 

Islamic philosophy and the classical tradition, in Essays 

presented by his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer on 

his seventieth birthday, ed. Hourani, Stern and Brown, 

Columbia, S.C. 1973, 105-15; A.K. Reinhart, Before 


revelation, Albany 1995 (and sources cited therein); 

idem, “Thanking the benefactor”, in Spoken and unspoken 

thanks. Some comparative soundings, ed. J.B. Carman and 

FJ. Streng, Cambridge and Dallas 1989, 115-33; 

Abu '-Khattāb Mahfüz b. Ahmad al-Kalwadhānī 

al-Hanbalī (d. 510/1117), al-Tamhid fi usūl al-fikh, 

ed. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibrahim, 4 vols., Djudda 

1406/1985. (A.K. REINHART) 

TAHUN (A), mill. Lane (s.v. /-h-n) also offers the 
readings fahiina as the general word for mill, as well 
as watermill, and tahhana meaning an animal-powered 
mill. Contemporary Egyptian usage for the noun (ahüna 
is given variously as grist mill, windmill and, in the 
expression fahinit bunn, coffee grinder; tahhāna is also 
the word for grinder and, as in the expression tahhāna 
Sufi, a pepper mill (Hinds and Badawi, A dictionary of 
Egyptian. Arabic, Beirut 1986). The root of the word, 
meaning crushing or grinding, had instrumental use 
both in large scale commercial enterprises and in the 
preparation of food in the domestic kitchen. In the 
latter case, for example, the term {afin is found, albeit 
but once, in a culinary manual. This occurs in a 
recipe called zuAriyya containing sandal, anbar and 
dried flower petals which are ground or milled (takana) 
together in a ¢dhin with cardamon, cloves and sugar 
(Kanz, 235). The employment of a small, domestic 
mill or hand rotary quern appears in contrast to the 
far more commonly used (in the urban household at 
least) mortar (Aawün) where the ingredients were 
pounded (dakka) with a pestle. It may be assumed, 
however, that in instances where the verb fahana is 
used in recipes without mention of the specific in- 
strument being employed, a domestic grinding mill is 
intended. 

Mediaeval commercial enterprises, whether private 
or government controlled, powered their mills by 
exploiting the natural forces of water and wind (in 
addition to animals), depending upon which was more 
easily or consistently available and cheaper to harness 
in any given area; there also existed many different 
types of mill. Water-powered mills using either the 
undershot, overshot or horizontal type of wheel existed 
in pre-Islamic times and were employed throughout 
the mediaeval period, while wind-powered mills appear 
to have been first used in Islamic Persia in regions 
where water was scarcer (see H.E. Wulff, The tradi- 
tional crafts of Persia. Their development, technology, and influ- 
ence on Eastern and Western civilizations, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 277-89; M. Harverson, Watermills in Iran, in Iran 
JBIPS, xxxi [1993], 149-77). Ship-mills of the under- 
shot wheel type, were found moored in mid-stream 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, while tidal mills 
are noted in use at Basra (A. Mez, The renaissance of 
Islam, Patna 1937, 466-7). Mills of the water-driven 
trip-hammer type were used in the manufacture of 
paper and for husking rice, while others processed 
sugar cane, in addition to their primary purpose of 
providing adequate supplies of cereal flour for the 
major urban centres and even villages of the Middle 
East; a milling stage was also involved in the dress- 
ing of metal ore. Regardless of the mill type, the 
principles of operation were the same, the grinding 
being accomplished by means of a stone rotating on 
top of a fixed one. Traditional techniques have con- 
tinued down to modern times where other sources of 
energy, such as fossil fuels, have not replaced those 
of water and wind. 

Bibliography: See also A.Y. al-Hasan and D.R. 
Hill, Zslamic technology, an illustrated history, Cambridge 
1988; D.R. Hill Islamic science and engineering, 
Edinburgh 1993; Kanz al fawā'id ft tanui* al-mawā'id, 
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(eds.) M. Marin and D. Waines, Beirut-Stuttgart | ix/7-8 [Feb.-March 1975], 514-31; for up-to-date 


1993. a (D. Wanes) 

AL-TÀAT. LI-AMR ALLAH (or Lī *LLĀH), ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. al-Fadl, fainéant ‘Abbasid caliph (363- 
81/974-91). 

His father was the caliph al-Mutī* [g.».], after whose 
deposition on 13 Dhu 'l-Ka'da 363/5 August 974 
he was proclaimed Commander of the Faithful. His 
mother, who survived him, was called ‘Utb. As Ibn 
al-Athir justly observes (ix, 56), al-Tā'i during his 
reign had not sufficient authority to be able to asso- 
ciate himself with any enterprises worthy of mention. 
He is only mentioned in history, one may safely say, 
in connection with certificates of appointment to office, 
letters of condolence and such-like formalities, and his 
most remarkable feature seems to have been his extra- 
ordinary physical strength. The real rulers were at 
first the Büyids [see Buwavurps] but after the most 
important of them, ‘Adud al-Dawla [9.v.] who was 
the caliph's father-in-law, had died in Shawwāl 372/ 
March 983, his sons began to quarrel among them- 
selves. In Sha'bān 381/Oct.-Nov. 991 Baha’ al-Dawla 
[g.v. in Suppl], who was in financial difficulties and 
could not pay his troops, was persuaded by his influ- 
ential adviser Abu "l-Hasan Ibn al-Mu‘allim to over- 
throw the caliph and seize his treasury. At an audience 
at which the Büyid appeared with a large retinue, 
the unsuspecting al-Tà'i* was torn from his throne by 
Baha’ al-Dawla's orders and taken to the latter's house, 
where he was kept a prisoner. He was succeeded as 
caliph by his cousin Abu "I-Abbàs Ahmad, who took 
the name al-Ķādir [g.»]. In Radjab 382/September 
992 the ex-caliph was allowed to come to al-Ķādir's 
palace, where he was well treated. He died on ! 
Shawwal 393/3 August 1003. 

The eastern Islamic dynasty of the Sāmānids [¢.v.], 
and their vassals in Khurāsān, Sebüktigin and Mahmūd 
of Ghazna, refused to acknowledge the accession of 
al-Kadir, regarding him as the tool of the Büyids; on 
their coins the Sāmānids continued to their end to 
recognise al-Tai° as caliph, and he likewise appears 
on the coins of Mahmid till 389/999. 

Bibliography: Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawāt al- 
wafayāt, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 375-6 no. 296; Ibn al-Athir, 
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caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall’, 582; Le Strange, 

Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 162, 270, 271; 
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wids, in Islamic Studies (Karachi), 1/3 (1962), 60, repr. 

in The medieval history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central 
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: (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN-[C.E. Bosworru]) 

AL-TA'IF, a town in Arabia to the south-east 
of Mecca which in the early days of Islam belonged 
to the Thakif [g.v.] tribe. Today it is the fourth largest 
town in Saudi Arabia, located at a road junction on 
the way from Mecca to al-Riyad [gs]. In former 
times it took two or three days to go from Mecca to 
al-T@if, depending on the route. Al-Tà'if is in the 
Sarat [g.v.] mountains, 1,680 m/5,500 feet above sea 
level. Some locate it in Nadjd [ge], while others 
argue that it is in Hidjaz [9.v.]. Its pleasant climate 
during the summer has made it the summer capital 
of western Arabia. 

Al-Tā'if is surrounded by valleys, the most impor- 
tant being the one in which it is situated, Wadjdj, 
which gave it its pre-Islamic name (see al-‘Arab [Riyad] 


information see ibid., xxiv/9-10 [Oct.-Nov. 1989], 604- 
16). A clause in the agreement between the Prophet 
and the Thakif declared the valley a haram or sacred 
territory. 

On the eve of Islam, a brick wall was built around 
al-Ta'if. The initiative and financing reportedly came 
from a merchant who had immigrated to al-Tā'if from 
Hadramawt [9.v.]. Pre-Islamic al-Ta’if also had fortres- 
ses, the origin of which is disputed. Following a joint 
Thakafi-Kurashi trade expedition to Persia in which 
Ghaylàn b. Salama al-Thaķafī and Abū Sufyān [9.v.] 
took part, Khusraw sent, with the former, someone 
(i.e. a skilled constructor) who built for him the first 
fortress of al-Ta'if. This construction is variously 
referred to as an utum and him. This is supposed to 
have taken place on the eve of Islam, since both 
Ghaylān and Abū Sufyán became Companions of the 
Prophet. Another claim for “firstness” points to an 
earlier generation by linking the first fortress to Mas‘id 
b. Mu'attib, who was the father of the Prophet's Com- 
panion ‘Urwa b. Mas'üd. Both Ghaylān and Mastūd 
were members of the Thakif branch called al-Ahlaf 
(moreover, they belonged to the same clan, the 
Mu'attib). There was fighting between the Ahlaf and 
the Malik, who were a rival branch of Thaķīf. At 
some stage, Mas'üd sought military aid from a friend 
in Yathrib, Uhayha b. al-Djulah. Instead, Uhayha sent 
with him a slave, a skilled builder of ufums, who built 
for him the first utum of al-Tā'if (cf. G.R.D. King, 
Creswell’s appreciation of Arabian architecture, in Mugarnas 
viii [1991], 94-102, at 98b-99a). 

The combination of fertile land and abundant water 
supply turned the valleys around al-Ta’if into a pros- 
perous agricultura! area which grew wheat and vari- 
ous fruits and vegetables. One Aadith has it that al-T@if 
was originally a tract of land in Filastin transferred 
by God to Arabia following Abraham's prayer (Kur'an, 
XIV, 37). Many dams were constructed around al- 
Ta if, among them one placed some 32 km/20 miles 
north-east of al-T@if which was built by Mu‘awiya I. 
A Küfic inscription dates its construction to 58/677-8 
(G.C. Miles, Early Islamic inscriptions near Ta@if in the 
Hijāz, in JNES, vii [1948], 236-42; A. Grohmann, 
Arabic inscriptions, Louvain 1962, 56-8; M. Khan and 
A. Al-Mughannam, Ancient dams in the T@if area 1981 
(1401), in Atlal, vi [1982], 125-35, at 129-31). The dam, 
in the construction of which no mortar or mud were 
used, is still in good condition. 

The Tà'if area produced excellent honey, and the 
Liyya valley was famous for its pomegranates. But 
grapes were probably the most important product of 
the local economy. These figure prominently in the 
myth about the eponym of the Thakif. He was adopted 
by an old Jewess in Wadi al-Kura [9.v.], who gave 
him vine twigs which he later planted in the Wadjdj 
valley. Naturally, there developed in al-Tā'īf a wine 
industry. A list of tavern-keepers in Ibn al-Kalbi's 
K. al-Mathàlib includes two Tā'ifīs who had partners 
from the Kurashr Bani: Umayya. One of them was 
Abū Maryam al-Salūlī [see saLūt, at vol. VIII, 10045]. 
Being a tavern-keeper, Abū Maryam had links with 
women of ill-repute [cf. BIGHĀ”, in Suppl.] and at the 
time of Mu‘awiya he testified that Abū Sufyan for- 
nicated with Sumayya. The testimony was given in 
support of the claim that Ziyad b. Abihi [¢.v.] (as he 
was pejoratively called after the Umayyad period) was 
Abū Sufyan’s son (cf. U. Rubin, al-Walad li-L-firásh: on 
the Islamic campaign against “zinā”, in SI, lxxviii [1993], 
5-26, at 13-15). 

AI-Ta'if supplied, and still supplies, most of Mecca’s 
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demand in fruit, hence it was called “the orchard of 
the karam” (i.e. of Mecca). Rich Kurashis developed, 
already before Islam, large estates in the valleys sur- 
rounding al-[a'if. Their water supply was possibly 
based on underground irrigation canals [see KANAT]. 
Among the Kurashi properties in the vicinity of al- 
Ta'if, the best known is al-Waht, which is located in 
the Wadidj valley. ‘Amr b. al-‘As’s [q.v.] father already 
owned this estate before Islam. *Amr himself further 
developed it and it remained a source of fabulous 
revenues for his offspring. At the time of Mu‘awiya, 
the governor of al-Tā'if, who was the caliph's brother, 
tried to seize this estate from ‘Amr’s son, ‘Abd Allah 
(M. Lecker, The estates of ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Palestine: notes 
on a new Negev Arabic inscription, in BSOAS, li [1989], 
24-37, at 25-6). 

Al-Ta'if used to have a famous tanning industry 
and the Ta'ifi shoes, for example, were known for 
their quality. 

Beside the Thakif, al-Tā'if was also inhabited by 
members of other tribes, mainly tribes of the Kays 
*Aylan [g.»] (for an up-to-date report on the tribes 
in al-Tà'if and its vicinity, see al-Arab [Riyad], xiv/ 
1-2 [June-July 1979], 42-73). 

Most of al-Tā'if's inhabitants before Islam were 
idol worshippers and one of the major deities of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, al-Lat [g.».], was situated there. Some 
of al-Ta^f's inhabitants were Christians. Those who 
considered the famous physician, al-Hārith b. Kalada 
[g.v. in Suppl], a Dhimmi (cf. G. Hawting, The devel- 
opment of the biography of al-Hàrith ibn Kalada..., in The 
Islamic World... essays in honor of Bemard Lewis, ed. 
C.E. Bosworth et alii, Princeton 1989, 127-40, at 128), 
probably had in mind Christianity. In the first decades 
of the Islamic era, the Ta'if district (mikhlāf) was 
inhabited by Jews who had been expelled from the 
Yemen and Yathrib. Mu‘awiya bought his estates in 
al-Ta'if from one of them. 

The high standard of living enjoyed by the Ta'ifis 
before Islam and during its early period was accom- 
panied by a level of literacy which was no lower than 
that found in Mecca. Consequently, many literate Tā'ifīs 
could easily be recruited by the administration. The 
self-evident link between literacy (including arithmetic 
skills and administration can be demonstrated by de- 
tails from the biographies of the two most famous ex- 
Twifis, Ziyād b. Abīhi and al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 
{g.v.]. The former, whose mother was a slavegirl, was 
nevertheless educated in the kuttāb [g.v.] of Djubayr 
b. Hayya. Djubayr became a diwdn secretary in ‘Trak 
and then his ex-pupil, Ziyad, made him governor of 
Isfahan. As to al-Hadjdjadj, he was a former teacher, a 
shortcoming which his enemies did not fail to mention. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): H. Lammens, Za cité arabe de [Pif à la 
veille de lhégire, in MFOB, viii (1922), 113-327; MJ. 
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TA'IFA (a), pl. tawā'if; means in general “a group, 
party, company of men", as in Kuran, XXIV, 
2; in later usage, often “a professional or trade group, 
corporation”, the equivalent of sinf [q.v]; and in later 
mediaeval and modern usage, “a religious or sectar- 
ian group”, whence (@ifiyya [q.v.] “sectarianism, confes- 
sionalism”. Here, the extended usage from “group” 
to its sense in Sufi mysticism will be considered, 
since Süfis used the term in contexts conformable to 


the words basic meaning of “group”, ģjamā'a, or “part 
of a whole", ģuz” (see LA, Beirut 1988, vin, 223). 

From the 3rd/9th century, Muslim religious spirits 
affirmed their specificity by calling themselves by the 
all-encompassing term al-ta’ifa, abbreviated from tā*ifat 
al-kawm “the group of the men of God” or “community 
of spiritual persons". The term tā'ifa is in this context 
often preceded by the demonstrative hadhihi (see e.g. 
al-Kushayri, Risāla, Damascus 1988, 36; ai-Hudjwīrī, 
Kashf al-mahdjüb, Ar. tr. Beirut 1980, passim). Sometimes, 
al-kawm is found tout court. These expressions certainly 
reflect an allusive style favoured by Süfis, but their 
usage can also be explained by the fact that these 
persons were not yet differentiated into separate ways. 
Moreover, in certain regions, they were only to des- 
ignate themselves as Sifts quite late. The Baghdad 
master al-Djunayd (d. 298/911) thus received a nick- 
name which was never to leave him, sc. sayyid al-ta^ifa 
“master of the Muslim religious spirits” (see e.g. al- 
Kushayri, 430; al-Hudjwīrī, 419). It was with this ge- 
neric sense in view that Ibn al-‘Arabi used the term 
t@ifa preceded by the definite article al- (al-Futihat 
al-makkiyya, ed. O. Yahia, e.g. iv, 55, 85, 190, 319). 
On the other hand, the use of the indefinite form 
goes back, in his usage, to the most common mean- 
ing of the word, that of religious community or group 
(op. cit., iv, 191-2, 276, etc). Sūfīs continued to view 
themselves as and to be called al-fa’ifa in later times 
(cf. Ibn Khaldūn, Shifa? al-sa’il li-tahdhib al-masa’ il, 
Tunis 1991, 183; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, d. 974/1566, 
al-Fatāwā al-hadithiyya, Beirut n.d., 53). 

In the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries, the emer- 
gence of spiritual lines claiming spiritual descent from 
the eponymous masters brought into being a second 
usage of the term, which eventually supplanted the 
first one, sc. that of a particular Süfi order, distinct 
from the others, or also, in a similar fashion, one of 
the professional guilds of the futuwwa [g.v.]. This par- 
titive sense appears in the expression al-tā'ifa min 
al-fukarā” “groups of those poor for God's sake” used 
by Ibn Khallikan in regard to the Rifātī dervishes 
(ed. ‘Abbas, i, 171). Already, al-Hudjwiri (d. 465/1072) 
had used the term to distinguish several groups of 
mystics by their attitude over agreement to the divine 
will (al-ridā), but here it is a question merely of spir- 
itual modalities (Kashf, 405). In future, tā'ifa was to 
incarnate the organic dimension of Süfism. In the 
sources, it is used concurrently with /arika (g.v.], with 
the two terms often being used indifferently; but the 
second one had nevertheless a wider signification. 

In later Süfism—in general, from the beginning of 
the 8th/14th century—the term was used in a con- 
crete sense for every branch issuing through ramifi- 
cation from a mother-tarika. This branch would assume 
its own autonomy, or this was accorded by the shaykh 
of the original tarka; it likewise acquired a specific 
name from its initiator. In general, the tā”ifas formed 
small-sized orders with a local or regional basis, this 
being notably true for the Arab East (L. Pouzet, 
Damas au VIF/ XIIF siècle, Beirut 1988, 209, 229; 
E. Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syne sous les 
derniers. Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans, Damascus 
1995, 276-7) and for the Süfr communities of the 
Moroccan South (M. Kably, Société, pouvoir et religion 
au Maroc à la fin du Moyen-Age, Paris 1986) or al-Andalus 
(see the introd. by R. Pérez to Ibn Khaldün, La voie 
et la loi, Paris 1991, 26). A t@ifa which prospered 
could in turn give birth to a “sub-branch” and so 
on. In order to establish their legitimacy, these 
branches sometimes placed the name of the original 
order in their form of identity. 
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For J.S. Trimingham, the tZ'ifa is characteristic of 
the third and last stage of Süfism, during which the 
mystical orders provided themselves with a fairly 
elaborate organisation; he dates this phase from the 
9th/15th century, when the Ottoman empire was con- 
stituted (The Suft orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 67, 103). 
But this idea of things, adopted by researchers work- 
ing on the brotherhoods at the present time (see e.g. 
Les ordres mystiques dans l'Islam, ed. G. Veinstein and 
A. Popovic, Paris 1986, 8, 167, 300), corresponds only 
partially to reality. In practice, the material structure 
of Sufism in many cases only comes about from the 
beginning of the 12th/18th century. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
: (E. GEOFFROY) 

TA'IFIYYA (^) “confessionalism” (also translated 
“sectarianism” by opponents) the system of propor- 
tional political power-sharing between different reli- 
gious groups (fawd’if, sing. tā'ifa) practiced in the 
Republic of Lebanon since the French mandate (1922- 
43). According to Art. 95 of the Lebanese constitu- 
tion of 1926, it was designed as *a temporary measure 
to assure a just representation of all Lebanese sects 
[the most important being Sunni, Twelver Shī'ī and 
Druze Muslims and Maronite, Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Christians] in public offices and in 
the formation of cabinets". Its precursors in Ottoman 
Djabal Lubnān have been councils representing the six 
major sects during the régime of the double Ka"im- 
makámas (1843-60) and the mutasarrifiyya (1861-1915) 
[see LUBNAN]. 

Proportional representation of the sects in parlia- 
ment was not mentioned in the constitution prior to 
1990. From independence (1943) to the last pre-civil- 
war elections (1972), a ratio of six to five in favour 
of the Christian sects was maintained in different elec- 
toral laws. The reservation of key-offices for members 


of specific sects (Maronite head of state, Sunni prime | 


minister, Shi*t president of parliament and other stip- 
ulations) has been based on unwritten agreements since 
the 1930s and confirmed in the unwritten National 
Pact of 1943. Their validity has been increasingly 


challenged by both Muslim and leftist or Arab nation- , 


alist Christian political groups since the late 1960s, 
many of them demanding the complete abolishment 
of political confessionalism. The refusal of Maronite 
political leaders to consider a reform of the confes- 


sionalist system was one of the causes for the out- | 


break of the Lebanese civil war (1975-90). 
Following the Ta'if Accord adopted by the remain- 


ing members of the 1972 Lebanese parliament on 22 | 
October 1989, Art. 95 of the constitution was amended | 


with validity from 21 September 1990. It henceforth 
stipulates a gradual abolishment of political confes- 
sionalism, starting with the lower echelon of the civil 
service and the armed forces, while representation of 
Muslims and Christians in the parliament and in cab- 
inets must remain equal during an unspecified interim 
period. New electoral laws in 1992 and 1996 have 
both maintained the principle of confessional propor- 
tionality (64 Christians, i.e. 34 Maronites, 15 Greek 
Orthodox, 7 Greek Catholic, 6 Armenians, 2 mem- 
bers of other Christian minorities; 64 Muslims, i.e. 
27 Sunnis, 27 Shi‘is, 8 Druzes, 2 ‘Alawis). 
Bibliography: Edmond Rabbath, La formation his- 
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wa-djudhūruhā al-ta’rikhi wa ‘l-idjtimaT, Beirut 1980; 
Georges Charaf, Communautés et pouvoir au Liban, 


Beirut 1981; Muhammad Ahmad Tarhīnī, al-Usus 
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al-ta^ifiyya al-lubnāniyya 1697-1861, Beirut 1981; Yusuf 
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AL-TA'IR, AL-TAYR (a.), any being or thing which 
is able to live or to fly above the ground level, either 
as a matter of function or for finding sustenance. 
Hence immense numbers of insects and birds are 
covered by the doublet ¢@2r/tayr (pls. tuyūr, atyar). 
Moreover, with the advent of modern inventions, the 
root is also used for any machine or contrivance for 
flying (fayarán), and the flight of such contrivances as 
aeroplanes and airships (tayyāra, ta^ira), space ships and 
rockets and planetary satellites launched from an air- 
field (matar. By analogy, fayrāra can also denote a 
swiftly-running ship. 

Amongst the birds, certain ones are formed by tayr 
plus an annexed complement. Thus amongst the most 
current, one finds ¢. al-md? for waterfowl; +. al-timsah 
"crocodile bird" for the Egyptian plover (Plavianus 
aegyptius) which finds its food between the teeth of the 
saurian; £. al-arükib for all birds of bad omen, such 
as the green woodpecker, sharakrak (Picus viridis); t. al- 
djamal “camel bird”, for the ostrich; 4. al-layl “night 
bird” for the screech-owl; and ¢. al-harráth “tiller’s 
bird” for the lapwing and seagull. As for the +. al- 
abàbil mentioned in Kur'àn, CV, 3, as having pelted 
the army of Abraha when it was attacking Mecca 
[see MAKKA. 1], there are various views: some take 
them to be swifts (Apus apus) or swallows (Hirundo rus- 
tica), and others, bats. One might finally mention the 
t. Sulayman “Solomon’s bird", which is considered to 
be the hoopoe (Upupa epops). 

Amongst Arabic writers on natural history, it is 
really only al-Djahiz who treated at length of birds 
and everything connected with ornithology and hunt- 
ing with birds, in his K. al-Hayawan (see Bībl.). Amongst 
the winged tribe, he distinguishes three categories: (a) 
the bakā'im al-tayr, plant and seed eaters; (b) the siba* 
al-tayr, carnivorous raptors, including the /ayr hurr 
“noble birds” (falcon, goshawk, sparrow hawk), trained 
for hunting by flight [see BAvzARA]; and (c) the murakkab 
and mushtarak, omnivorous birds like sparrows (Hayawān, 
i, 28-9, v, 205-7). 

Based on Kur'ànic prescriptions, only game which 
is winged (the pheasant, partridge, quail) and farm- 
yard birds are lawful for human consumption. 

In ichthyology, the fayra or murdjān is the Myripristis, 
a small fish of the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

The diminutive /uwayr “small bird" can also be 
applied to butterflies, and the /uyür? “bird seller" deals 
in small cage birds (canaries, etc.). 

Finally, in astronomy, al-Ta@ ir denotes (a) the Swan, 
the 20th northern constellation, and (b) the star Altair 
(from al-Nasr al-t@ir “the flying vulture”, sc. a Aquilae, 
mg. 0.9, of the 17th northern constellation of Aquila. 
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Vogel, tatr. (F. VIRĒ) 

TAJIZZ, now the main town in the southern high- 
lands of the Yemen, some 195 km/120 miles south, 
slightly west, of San‘a’ [g.v.] and about 140 km/88 
miles north-west of Aden [see ‘apan]. It is situated 
at the foot of Djabal Sabir which rises to a height 
of about 3,000 m/9,600 feet. Although the town is 
mentioned during the Ayyübid period of Yemeni his- 
tory (569-626/1173-1228) [see AvvüBIDs], its main 
development came under the Rasülids (628-845/1230- 
1441 [4.v.]), who made the town their capital. It seems 
that Ta‘izz was originally a settlement in the region 
of al-Djanad, the seat of the early Islamic governors 
in the area, possibly until its rise and growth in the 
Rasülid era, and that thereafter right down to the 
present day al-Djanad was a settlement in the region 
of Ta'izz. 

Our knowledge of Ayyübid Ta'izz comes in the 
main from Ibn al-Mudjāwir, a traveller from the east 
who wrote in the early years of the 7th/13th century 
(Ta’rtkh al-Mustabsir, ed. O. Löfgren, Leiden 1951-4). 
He comments (144-5) that the coffers (khizana) of the 
port of Aden were taken up each year to the fortress 
of Ta'izz, four of them in all, containing the income 
of the ships arriving in Aden from India, that from 
the entry of madder (fuwwa) into the port, that of 
the export of horses to India and that of the ships 
travelling to India. Each one contained approximately 
150,000 dinàrs. This practice came to an end in 625/ 
1227. The fortress itself is described by Ibn al- 
Mudjāwir on p. 156. It was strong, built of gypsum 
and stones and with firm gates and walls. It was a 
stronghold placed between two towns, al-Maghriba 
and ‘Udayna, the latter at the foot of Sabir. A plan 
of Ta‘izz follows the description on p. 157 of Lófgren's 
edition. Ibn al-Mudjāwir also mentions the water sup- 
ply of Ta‘izz (159) which came down from Djabal 
Sabir. 

The first Rasülid ruler to enlarge and develop Ta‘izz 
was al-Malik al-Muzaffar Yüsuf, the second sultan of 
the dynasty, who in 653/1255 made the town the 
Rasülid capital. With the expansion of the town, the 
Rasülid rulers over the years built in particular fine 
mosques and madrasas, many of which can still be 
seen to this day. In particular, the Djàmi* al-Muzaffar 
(the founder dying in 694/1295) and the Ashrafiyya 
dating from al-Ashraf, regn. 778-803/1377-1401, are 
the most imposing and dominate the view over the 
town. Ismā'īl al-Akwa* (al-Madaris al-Islāmiyya fi "l-Yaman, 
San‘a’ 1980) provides some good descriptions of a 
number of such Rasülid monuments in Ta‘izz and 
traces also their historical background. 

Ta‘izz was visited during the Rasülid period in 
779/1377 by Ibn Battüta (Travels, ii, tr. H.A.R. Gibb, 
Hakluyt Society, Cambridge 1962, 369 ff) and de- 
scribed in some detail. He found the inhabitants “ 
overbearing, insolent and rude", though perhaps no 
more so than is usual in capital cities! He further 
mentions three quarters: [al-Maghriba], where was the 
residence of the sultan, and where his courtiers and 
civil servants live; "Udayna, where the sultan's amirs 
and troops live; and al-Mahàlib, where the common 
people live and where the market is situated. He says 
much about the ceremonial of the Rasülid court. 
Other later visitors to Ta‘izz included Niebuhr in 
1763, Glaser in the late 19th century and Hugh Scott 
in 1937. 

In the Rasülid context, it should perhaps be men- 
tioned that the small village of Tha'bāt on the slopes 
of Sabir provided a peaceful retreat for a number of 


the sultans (see G.R. Smith, The Yemenite settlement of 
Iha'bāt: historical, numismatic and epigraphic notes, in Arabian 
Studies, 1 [1974], 119-35). 

In 1948, Imam Ahmad Hamid al-Din left the pre- 
vious capital, San‘a’, and moved to Ta‘izz. All for- 
eign missions and consulates were also established in 
the town. It was not until 1962, the time of the rev- 
olution in northern Yemen, that San‘a’ regained her 
old position as capital of the Yemen Arab Republic 
which replaced the Mutawakkili kingdom under the 
Hamid al-Dins. The importance of Ta'izz, however, 
as the chief town of the southern highlands of the 
Yemen (perhaps because of its geographical position 
in relation to the ports of Mocha and Aden and to 
the capital of the country, San‘a’) and the capital of 
Shafi‘ north Yemen, has continued to this day. 
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ture of Yemen; Venetia Porter, The art of the Rasulids, 

and Barbara Finster, The architecture of the Rasulids. 
E (G.R. SMITH) 

AL-TAKA [see Kasara]. 

TAKBAYLIT, a dialect of Tamazight or 
Berber. It is spoken in Kabylia, one of the four 
Berberophone areas of Algeria, and a mountainous 
region at about 30 km from Algiers and compre- 
hending roughly the area between Thénia and Collo 
along the Mediterranean sea to the Jurjura Mountains 
in the south. The numerical percentage of Berber- 
speaking people in Algeria has not been properly 
established, but there is a general agreement to esti- 
mate the Tamazight-speaking people to be about 20% 
of the population (see Chaker 1989). The Takbaylit 
speakers should number in the region of three mil- 
lion, a moderate figure taking into account the high 
rate of emigrants from Kabylia in Algiers and France. 

'The denomination Takbaylit probably derives from 
the Arabic kaba’il “tribes” [see KABiLA], but it is dif- 
ficult to trace whether, and if so when, the people 
in the area now called Kabylia adopted a common 
name for the whole region. Today, the terms Lekbayel 
(*Kabyles") and Takbaylit, Imazighen ("Free men”) and 
Tamazight are used by the people to define themselves 
and their language. This is linked to the development 
of a sense of community which, previously based on 
a village or a confederation of villages, now comes 
to include all the Kabyle region with an extension to 
the other Tamazight-speaking areas. 

The general description of the Berber language [see 
BERBERS] applies to Takbaylit notwithstanding some 
specific traits of this dialect. Phonetically, Takbaylit is 
characterised by the presence of affricatives and by 
the spirantisation of the short occlusives. The long- 
term contiguity with Arabic-speaking areas has affected 
the Takbaylit lexicon, which has about 35% of bor- 
rowings from Arabic (see Chaker 1984, 82, 216-29). 
Until the last century, Takbaylit was a spoken lan- 
guage while Arabic script was used by a limited num- 
ber of religious literates. A system for writing Takbaylit 
was developed in Latin script during the French coloni- 
sation of Algeria. The colonial school, however, did 
not stimulate the acquisition of literacy in Kabyle. 
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Similarly, Berber did not find a place in the compul- 
sory education system of independent Algeria, where 
Arabic and French were taught. The present diffu- 
sion of literacy in Takbaylit has resulted from acad- 
emic and associated activities that have found logistic 
and cultural support in the lands of Kabyle emigra- 
tion, ie. France, Canada, Belgium and the United 
States. The recent creation of the High Commission 
for “Amazigh-ness” (1995), after years of demonstra- 
tons and demands of recognition for Takbaylit in par- 
ticular and Tamazight in general, has marked a change 
in the Algerian language policy. 

The literary production in Takbaylit comprises oral, 
written and “audio-visual” genres. Historical changes 
have modified the social and cultural functions of the 
oral production, but the oral genres are still appre- 
ciated in Kabylia and in Kabyle emigrant circles. A 
prestigious genre is the asefru, a sonnet of nine verses 
grouped in three strophes rhyming according to the 
scheme AAB. Beautiful examples of this genre are the 
isefra (pl. form) of the famous poet Si Mohand ou 
Mhand (see Boulifa 1904). Another poetic genre is 
the so-called izli, a song of two or three couplets in 
rhyme. The production of this genre is anonymous 
(see Yacine 1988). The lyric genres usually give voice 
to individual desires and hopes, while a normative 
discourse is expressed in the narrative genres. For 
example, the fgsidin are long narratives in verse re- 
counting the adventures of Muslim heroes and saints, 
the tidyanin are aetiological legends about animals, 
while the #mucuha narrate the adventures of heroes 
and heroines who assert the moral and symbolic organ- 
isation of the conventional Kabyle society (see Lacoste- 
Dujardin 1970). 

Turning to the written production, texts in Takbaylit 
were written by Si Amar ou Said Boulifa already at 
the begin of the century, while in the 1940s some 
nationalist Kabyle songs had a written origin. Les 
cahiers de Belaid by Belaid Ait Ali (1963) is, however, 
considered to be the first literary work written in 
Kabyle. This work includes the author's personal ver- 
sions of f#mucuha and narratives spanning the folk 
story, the novel and the autobiography. Since the 
1970s, many collections of poems written in Kabyle 
have been published, and six novels in Kabyle have 
appeared, the first being Asfel or “Ritual sacrifice" by 
Rachid Aliche (Lyon, Fédérop, 1981). 

Genres produced in the “audio-visual” mode, i.e. 
supported by technical means of recording, are also 
newcomers on the scene. The so-called “modern song” 
is the most important genre as to the amount of pro- 
duction and public acclaim. The continuity between 
“modern songs” and oral poetry is indubitable, but 
modifications in music and themes are also remark- 
able. The assertion of Kabyle identity is a pivotal ele- 
ment of the “modern songs”, but singers such as Ait 
Manguellet, Idir and Djura are also radical in their 
criticism of social norms and values. 

The language used in the recent production is char- 
acterised by lexical borrowings from French and by 
neologisms derived from other Berber dialects. Syntac- 
tic interactions between Kabyle and French occur in 
the written genres (see Abrous 1991). Conversely, the 
Kabyle mother tongue punctuates novels and poems 
written in French by authors such as Taos and Jean 
Amrouche, Tahar Djaoud, Nabile Farés, Mouloud 
Mammeri and many others. Taking into consideration 
the process of literacy acquisition in Kabylia, the works 
produced in Kabyle and those written in French by 
Kabyle authors should be seen in the framework of an 
encompassing Kabyle literary space (see Merolla 1995). 
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de Belaid, ed. J.M. Dallet and J.L. Degezelle, Fort 
National (Algeria) 1963; Si Amar ou Boulifa, Recueil 
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7 (DANIELA MEROLLA) 

TAKBĪR (a.), verbal noun of form II from the 
root k-b-r in the denominative sense, to pronounce 
the formula Allāhu akbar. lt is already used in 
this sense in the Ķurān (e.g. LX XIV, 3; XVII, 111 
with God as the object). On the different explana- 
tions of the elative akbar in this formula, see LA, s.v., 
and the Kur’anic elative akram also applied to God 
(XCVI, 3) and alā (XCII, 20; LXXXVII, 1). 

The formula, as the briefest expression of the 
absolute superiority of the One God, is used in Muslim 
life in different circumstances, in which the idea of 
God, His greatness and goodness is suggested. When 
Muhammad had learned by supernatural means of 
the death of the Nadjashi in Abyssinia, he proclaimed 
the news to those around him, arranged them in rows 
on the Musalla and had a takbir pronounced four 
times (al-Bukhārī, Dzanā'iz, babs 4, 55, 61). On other 
occasions also, Muhammad is said to have called the 
takbīr four or five times over a funeral bier (Muslim, 
Djan@’iz, trad. 72). The fourfold takbir remained or 
became usual at the sala! for the dead (al-Shīrāzī, 
Kitab al-Tanbih, ed. A.W.T. Juynboll, 47). The adhàn 
[g..] is also opened with a fourfold takbīr. 

The Prophet is said to have uttered very frequently 
the takbīr during the Hadidj, at the beginning (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 144), during (al-Bukhari, Dihad, 
babs 132, 133; but not too loudly, 525 131) and at 
the end of the journey (Ibn Hanbal, ii, 5) at the 
sight of the Ka‘ba (ibid., iii, 320), at the Black Stone 
(ibid., i, 264), between Mina and ‘Arafa (al-Bukhārī, 
Hadjdj, bab, 86), on Safa and Marwa (Ibn Hanbal, iii, 
320), etc. 

The takbīr is prescribed by the law at the beginning 
of the salát (the so-called takbirat al-ihram); during the 
salat it is five times repeated. 

Bibliography: the dictionaries, s.v. k-b-r; T.P. 
Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 629; Th.W. Juynboll, 
Handleiding, 61, 65; A.J. Wensinck, A handbook of early 
Muhammadan tradition, s.v.; Constance E. Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, repr. Oxford 1996, 29-36; see also 
SALAT. III. 8. (AJ. WENSINCK) 
TAKDIR (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb 

kaddara, used variously as a technical term. 

1. Grammatical usages. 

(a) The predominant meaning of takdir is “the 
imaginary utterance which the speaker intends as if 
he were saying it, when expressing a given literal 
utterance". This definition needs some elucidation. 

In this meaning, takdīr is a grammatical technical 
term belonging to the terminology of one of the main 
theories of Arabic grammar, which we may call here 
“the theory of iakdīr”. Since Arabic texts on gram- 
mar do not include any systematic discussion of this 
theory, its principles and notions, as well as the sense 
of its terminology, must be inferred from the data 
found in these texts. 

The theory of takdīr is based on the notion of al- 
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Khalil, Sibawayhi's teacher, that, when pronouncing 
given utterances, the speaker simultaneously intends 
that it is as if he were expressing another utterance, 
differing in construction, but not in its intended mean- 
ing from his literal utterance (see Sibawayhi, ii, 137, 
Ml. 8-15). Thus, when the speaker expresses a given 
literal utterance, a corresponding imaginary utterance 
exists in his mind. If we mark the literal utterance 
by X and its corresponding imaginary utterance by 
Y, we can say that the main notion of the theory of 
takdir is that the speaker intends, or imagines, that 
when he says X it is as if he were saying Y. For 
example, the grammarians hold that when saying 
&ayd" fi *Ldāri (= X) “Zayd is in the house", the 
speaker intends that it is as if he were saying Zayd" 
istakarra fi "l-dàri (= Y) lit. “Zayd has made his abode 
in the house”. The imaginary utterance Zayd" istakarra 
fi *Ldāri is given the name takdir. 

The notion of takdīr was created by the grammar- 
ians in order to solve a theoretical difficulty, and they 
apply it when they find that the literal construction 
of a given utterance does not accord with one of 
their theories. E.g. the later grammarians, from the 
10th century onwards, believe that the prepositions 
called kurūf al-darr are connective particles which can 
only connect a verb or a participle with a noun, as 
in the example tnsaraftu ‘an Zayd” "I went away from 
Zayd” (see Levin, in JSAZ, x, 359-60). Since the lit- 
eral construction of the utterance ayd” fi *l-dāri does 
not include a verb, the particle fi apparently connects 
a noun with another noun. Hence the grammarians 
assume that when the speaker says Zayd” fi "-dàm, 
he intends to say ayd" istakarra fi *l-dāri. In this imag- 
inary utterance, the particle fī connects the unex- 
pressed verb istakarra with the noun al-dar, thus bringing 
the construction of the imaginary utterance called 
takdīr into line with the theory that hurūf al-djar can 
only connect a verb or a participle with a noun. 

It can be inferred from the sources that, in the 
grammarians' view, the relevant construction as far as 
grammatical analysis is concerned is that of the imag- 
inary utterance (= al-takdir) and not that of the literal 
one (= al-lafz), since it is the construction of the former 
which exists in the speaker’s mind. This notion led 
the grammarians to believe that an imaginary construc- 
tion, which accords with their theories, enables the 
occurrence of a non-according literal utterance. 

(b) It can be inferred that the grammarians assume 
lakdir to exist in the speaker’s mind in the following 
four cases: 

(i) When they hold that a given part of the sen- 
tence is unexpressed by the speaker since it is “con- 
cealed" in his mind. In the grammarians' terminology, 
the unexpressed part of the sentence is usually called 
mudmar "concealed in the mind" (see e.g. Sibawayhi, 
i, 32, 1. 2; 42, 1. 9, but sometimes it is denoted by 
the full form of the term, which is mudmar ft "I-niyya 
“concealed in the mind [of the speaker]” (see e.g. 
ibid., i, 106, ll. 12-14), mudmar fi niyyatika (i, 131, M. 
12-14), and mudmar ft nafsika “concealed in your mind” 
(Ibn Djinni, al-Kkasā”is, i, 103, Ill. 11-12). It is also 
called mukaddar “intended [in the mind of the speaker]” 
(see e.g. Ibn Ya‘ish, i, 820, 1. 8), and rarely also 
mukaddar fi ’l-niyya “intended in the mind" (al-Djurdjānī, 
i, 275, l. 3, and mukaddar fi kalbika, līt. “intended in 
your heart” (al-Sīrāfī, according to Jahn, i, 2, 74, n. 7). 

The considerations leading the grammarians to hold 
that a given part of the sentence is concealed in the 
speaker's mind are usually grammatical, but sometimes 
they are both grammatical and semantic. Frequently, 
they say that a given part of the sentence is unex- 


pressed in the literal construction since the latter does 
not include a word which can serve as an āmil, i.e. 
as a factor producing the case-ending of a given noun, 
or a mood-ending of an imperfect verb. Thus, e.g., 
Ibn Ya‘ish says concerning the sentence Zayd” darab- 
tuhu “Zayd (acc.) I hit him": wa-takdiruhu darabtu Zayd"" 
darabtuhu “That which the speaker intends [when 
saying <ayd™ darabtuhu| is darabtu Zayd" darabtuhu (lit. 
“I hit Zayd, I hit him)" (Ibn Ya‘ish, i, 199, 6). The 
form darabtu, occurring at the beginning of the takdīr 
construction, is unnecessary for understanding the lit- 
eral utterance ayd” darabtuhu, but grammatically it is 
indispensable, since it is considered as the mil pro- 
ducing the accusative in Zayd". 

(i) The grammarians believe that there are given 
utterances that include a “superfluous” part. In this 
case they assume that a corresponding imaginary utter- 
ance (= takdīr) which does not include this “super- 
fluous” part, exists in the speaker’s mind. E.g. some 
grammarians hold the view that in a sentence con- 
taining a badal, the noun which is “replaced” by the 
badal (= al-mubdal minhu) does not occur in the takdir 
construction. E.g. in the sentence mā dja'am ahad” 
illa Zayd” “Nobody came to me except Zayd”, Zayd” 
is the badal of ahad". In referring to this example, al- 
Mubarrad says: fa-yasīru '-takdīru mà ģjā'anī illa Zayd” 
“the takdīr [construction] (of the above utterance] is 
ma djā'anī illà Zayd” (al-Mubarrad, iv, 394, ll. 5-6). 
Al-Mubarrad's illustration of this /akdir derives from 
the notion that each verb can produce the nomina- 
tive in one subject only. Since in the literal con- 
struction of mā ģjā'anī ahad” illà ayd", the verb 
djā”a is supposed to produce the nominative both in 
ahad" and in Zayd", al-Mubarrad assumes that, when 
expressing this utterance, the speaker intends that it 
is as if he were saying mā djd'ani illà Zayd". Thus 
the takdīr construction contains only one nominative 
(£ayd") which is affected by the verb djz'a. Note that 
in this case the /akdir construction is shorter than the 
literal one. 

(ii) The grammarians further believe that, in cer- 
tain syntactic constructions, the literal word-order of 
the utterance differs from that intended by the speaker. 
This view is usually expressed when the literal word- 
order does not accord with one of the principles of 
the theory of the 3rd person pronoun. E.g. in refer- 
ring to the Bedouin proverb ft baythi ywtā "l-hakamu 
“The arbitrator must be met in his home", Ibn al- 
Sarradj says that this utterance is grammatically per- 
missible lz-anna "l-takdir ywta "I-hakamu fi baytīhi “because 
what the speaker intends [when saying fī baytiht yw'tà 
"-hakamu] is ywta ‘l-hakamu fī baytihi (Ibn al-Sarradj, 
ii, 238, l. 17-239, 1. 1). He expresses this view since 
the word-order of the literal utterance contradicts 
one of the main principles of the theory of the 3rd 
person pronoun, namely, that this pronoun cannot 
precede its antecedent (see Levin, in fSAJ, xii, 40-3). 
However, in fī baytihi ywtà *l-hakamu the pronoun -hi 
precedes its antecedent al-hakamu. This theoretical dif- 
ficulty is solved by contending that the takdīr of this 
utterance is yita. "I-hakamu fi baytihi. Since in the takdīr 
construction existing in the speaker’s mind, the pro- 
noun -4i does not precede its antecedent, its word- 
order accords with the grammarians' theory of the 
3rd person pronoun. 

(iv) The grammarians also believe that, when utter- 
ing given utterances, the speaker intends to express 
another utterance, corresponding in sense to his lit- 
eral utterance. This view is held when the literal con- 
struction does not accord with one of the grammarians' 
theories, or when it needs some theoretical elucida- 
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tion. E.g. in his discussion of the syntactic construction 
of utterances expressing wonder, known as ta‘adjdiub, 
al-Mubarrad says about the example md ahsana Zayd™ 
“How good is Zayd!”: fa-takdiruhu shay'un ahsana Zayd"" 
“The utterance the speaker intends [when saying mā 
ahsana Zayd"] is shay'un ahsana Zayd" (lit. “something 
made Zayd [to be] good”) (al-Mubarrad, iv, 173, Il. 
5-9. In al-Mubarrad's view, this takdīr construction 
provides evidence that ahsana is a past tense verb form 
according to the pattern af'ala, and not an accusative 
elative form on this pattern, as was held by the gram- 
marians of al-Kūfa. The significance of al-Mubarrad's 
assumption, that mà in the literal construction is 
regarded by the speaker as equivalent to sha”, is that 
mā, like shay’, is here a complete noun which does 
not need any complement (= sia), as opposed to mā 
occurring in certain syntactic constructions as a rela- 
tive pronoun which needs a complement. Since in 
al-Mubarrad’s view mā is a complete noun, he deter- 
mines in his syntactic analysis of mà ahsana Qayd" that 
ma is virtually a nominative, occurring as a subject 
(= mubtada’), ahsana a verb, predicate of mā, and Zayd™ 
the direct object of aksana (see iv, 173, M. 7-8). 

The grammarians also apply the theory of takdīr 
in the domains of phonetics and morphology. They 
assume that certain vowels which do not occur in the 
literal form of given words are intended in the speaker's 
mind. The most salient example illustrating this notion 
is that of nouns which cannot take the case-ending 
vowels because of their phonetic construction. Here 
the grammarians hold that the final sound of the 
pausal form of the noun, which is an alf (= à) includes 
an implicit vowel which the speaker intends that it is 
as if he were saying it. Thus the final alif of the form 
fata “a youngster” includes an implicit case-ending 
vowel, which is either a damma, a fatha or a kasra, 
according to the effect of its tām (see Ibn Djinni, Sirr, 
ii, 607, ll. 3-7; cf. al-Djurdjānī, i, 106, Il. 2-15; Ibn 
Ya‘ish, i, 66, ll. 7-15). 

2. The sense of the term takdir. 

The following aspects confirm the definition of 
the term fakdīr given at the beginning of this article: 
(a) The literal sense of takdir is “that which somebody 
intends". In this meaning, takdīr is a verbal noun in 
the sense of a passive participle of the verb Kaddara 
in the sense of “he intended” (for kaddara in this sense, 
see Tahdhib, ix, 24A, ll. 8-10; LA, v, 76B, H. 10-12. 
For verbal nouns denoting the meaning of an active 
or a passive participle, see Sibawayhi, ii, 242, Il. 3-6; 
Ibn Ya‘ish, i, 810, H. 7-9). This literal sense of the 
term takdir is attested by the grammatical sources. 
Thus the great scholar Abū Hayyan al-Gharnati (d. 
1344) notes that in grammatical terminology the sense 
of takdir is the same as that of al-niyya (Abu Hayyān, 
147, Il. 5-6). This remark is confirmed by many texts 
where the forms /akdir and niyya correspond to each 
other. Similarly, a correspondence is frequently found 
between other technical terms and phrases derived 
from the roots k-d-r and n-w-y. 

(b) It can also be inferred that the technical phrase 
ka-annahu kala “it is as if he [Le. the speaker] were 
saying" corresponds to /akdir (compare Ibn Ya‘ish, i, 
199, 1. 6, and Sibawayhi, i, 32, I. 1). 

(c) A combination of the expressions /akdir and ka- 
annahu kala sometimes occurs in the texts, as in the 
example takdiruhu ka-annahu kala li "l-sami* “That which 
he [i.e. the poet] intended is as if he were saying to 
the hearer...” (al-Djurdjani, Dala’il, 190, 1. 6, which 
is a source dealing with rhetoric). It seems safe to 
assume that the expressions takdīr and ka-annahu kala 
are in fact elliptical ways of expressing the rare com- 


bination al-takdir... ka-annahu kala. Hence, in gram- 
matical terminology, takdīr and ka-annahu kdla have the 
same meaning. 

The data in the grammatical texts show Wans- 
brough’s conclusion that the term /akdir “signifies recon- 
struction or restoration..., namely, of a scriptual 
context or passage" to be incorrect (see Wansbrough, 
in BSOAS, xxxiii [1970], 247, Il. 17-21; see also 248, 
Il. 3-5, 259, N. 21-5). 

3. The process of inferring the /akdir con- 
struction. 

The takdīr construction intended by the speaker is 
inferred by the grammarians from the literal con- 
struction expressed by him. The éakdir of certain ellip- 
tical sentences can be inferred from the circumstances 
under which these sentences are expressed (see Ibn 
Djinnī, al-Khasa’is, i, 284, 1. 12-285, 1. 6). 

The process of inferring the takdir is based on the 
following principles: (a) the sense of the takdīr con- 
struction must accord with that of the literal one; 
(b) the takdīr construction must agree with the prin- 
ciples of Arabic grammatical theory; and (c) the takdir 
construction can be an imaginary one, which never 
occurs in speech (see ibid., ii, 408, 1. 16-409, 1. 8). 

This survey of the term takdir is based on data 
gathered from grammatical texts. The study of the 
term in texts from other domains such as rhetoric, 
Ķurān exegesis and commentaries on poetry needs 
further investigation. 

4. The terminology of the theory of takdir. 

The terminology of the theory of takdīr consists of 
technical terms and phrases mainly derived from the 
roots k-d-r and n-w-y. However, it also includes terms 
and phrases derived from the roots r-w-d, m-th-l 
*n-y, d-m-r, and ’-w-l. Phrases derived from the roots 
w-h-m, kh-y-l and s-w-r also appear, if rarely. The 
technical terms and phrases derived from the above 
roots are discussed in detail in Levin, al-Takdir. Studies 
in Arabic grammatical thought and terminology. 

5. Finally, it should be noted that Arabic gram- 
matical terminology includes some technical terms and 
phrases derived from the root k-d-r which do not refer 
to the theory of iakdir (some of these are denoted by 
the form takdīr itself ). The sense of these is com- 
pletely different from that of their homonyms used in 
association with this theory. For details see the above- 
mentioned forthcoming book. 
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2. As a term in land management and tax- 
ation. 

Here it is used for the process of estimating the 
amount or value of a crop for taxation purposes, 
hence the equivalent of takhmin; in the Arabic-Spanish 
Vocabulista of Pedro de Alcala, apodar, apreciar. See 
Dozy, Supplément, ii, 312-13, and MISāņa. |. (Ep.} 

TAKFIR (a.), the verbal noun from the form II 
verb kaffara “to declare someone a kāfir or 
unbeliever”. 

l. General definition. 

From earliest Islamic times onwards, this was an accu- 
sation hurled at opponents by sectarians and zealots, 
such as the Kharidjites [g.».]; but a theologian like 
al-Ghazālī [g.v.] held that, since the adoption of 
kufr was the equivalent here of apostasy, entailing the 
death penalty [see MuRTADD], it should not be lightly 
made (Faysal al-tafrika bayn al-Islam wa "l-zandaka, quoted 
in B. Lewis, The political language of Islam, Chicago- 
London 1988, 85-6). It has nevertheless continued 
to be used into modern times, and forms part of 
the vocabulary of abuse of modern Islamic funda- 
mentalist groups, such as the Egyptian al-Takfir wa 
'-hīdjra group [g.v]. 

Bibliography: See that to KAFIR. 

2. In West Africa. 

The doctrine of takfir was first enunciated in the 
West African context by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Maghili [¢.v.] of Tlemcen, who answered 
questions for Askiya ai-hàdjdj Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
[g.v.] of Songhay ca. 1498. Called on to make a judg- 
ment on the previous ruler Sunni ‘Ali Ber, he gave 
a three-part definition of kufr: holding a belief which 
is itself kufr, such as disavowal of the Creator or an 
attribute of His without which He would not be 
Creator, or the denial of prophecy; doing that which 
is only done by an unbeliever even though the act 
itself is not itself kufr, such as declaring wine-drink- 
ing and adultery to be lawful; or uttering something 
which it is known would only emanate from one who 
does not know God. On this latter point he admits 
there has been difference of opinion, notably about 
the status of the Mu'tazila and other innovators (ahl 
al-bid‘a). These positions are evidently based on the 
views of the &àdi ‘Iyad b. Mūsā of Ceuta [g.v.] 
(d. 1149), as stated in his K. al-Shifa’. In his treatise 
on the status of the Jews of Tuwat and their syna- 
gogue (see Misbāh al-arwàh fi usūl al-falah, ed. Rābih 
Bandar, Algiers, 1968, 103), he also pronounces takftr 
against those who befriend the Jews and encourage 
or condone their “rebellion against the laws”, based 
on a restrictive interpretation of Kur'àn, V, 51. 

Around the same time, another treatise was writ- 
ten for Askiya al-Hādidi Muhammad by al-‘Akib al- 
Anusammani of Takidda [9.v.] which, to judge by the 
surviving fragment, also dealt extensively with takfir. 
He classifies Muslims into several groups based on 
the quality of their belief, of which the first four prob- 
ably correspond to perpetrators of the types of kufr 
which he cites from the commentary of al-Kirmani 
on the Sahih of al-Bukhārī: the kufr of unawareness 
(al-inkār), of denial (a-djuhüd), of obduracy (al-mu'a- 
nada) and of hypocrisy (al-nifāk) [see KAFIR]. 

In the 19th century, the Fulani mudjaddid Uthmān 
b. Muhammad Fodiye (Fūdī) (d. 1232/1817 [g.v.]) 
accused the Hausa sultans of kufr, using the argu- 
ments of al-Maghili to show that they ruled in such 
a way as to give proof that they were unbelievers, 
and that a djihad to overthrow them was incumbent. 
These views are expounded in several of his works, 
most notably Talīm al-ikhwan bi "-umür allati kafļamā 


(Ep.) 


bihā mulūk al-sudan (tr. B.G. Martin, in MES, iv/l 
[1967], 50-97. He and his son Muhammad Bello 
[g.—.] also accused Muhammad al-Amin al-Kānemi, 
Shehu [Shaykh] of Bornū fg.v.] similarly, in a lengthy 
correspondence included in Bello's /nfak al-maysür (ed. 
CJ. Whiting, London 1951, 124-74). All of these 
arguments were known to al-hàdjdj ‘Umar b. Sa‘id 
al-Füti (d. 1280/1864), who used them against Ahmad 
Lobbo, ruler of Māsina, his most damaging criticism 
being that the latter had come to the aid of the unbe- 
lieving ruler of Segu [9.v.] against al-hadjdj ‘Umar. 

In the 1970s in Nigeria, a general takfir was pro- 
nounced against Süfis, and especially adherents of the 
Tidjaniyya tarīka, by the former Grand Kadi of Nor- 
thern Nigeria Abü Bakr b. Mahmüd Gumi (d. 1992), 
on the grounds that Sufi beliefs and practices as a 
whole are innovations tantamount to kufr. This evoked 
many scholarly responses, the most detailed of which 
is al-Takfir akhtar bid'a tuhaddid al-Islam wa "l-wahda bayn 
al-muslimin by Shaykh Sharif Ibrahim Salih of Maidu- 
guri (publ. Cairo 1986). 

Bibliography: ‘Iyad b. Masa al-Yahsubi, K. al- 
Shifa bi-tarif hukūk al-Mustafa, ed. "Alī Muhammad 
al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1977, ii, 1065-87; J.O. Hunwick 
(ed. and tr.), Shari‘a in Songhay: the replies of al-Maghīlī 
to the questions of Askia al-hāj Muhammad, Oxford 
1985, 72-4, 118-25; idem, Al-‘Agib al-Anusammani’s 
replies to the questions of Askiya al-hàj Muhammad: the 
surviving fragment, in Sudanic Africa, ii (1991), 139-63; 
Sidi Mohamed Mahibou and J.-L. Triaud, Voilà ce 
qui est arrivé. Bayán má waqa'a d'al-Hdēč “Umar al-Fütí, 
Paris 1983. On the takfīr of Süfis in Nigeria, see 
ALA, ii, 550-59. (J.O. HunwicK) 
AL-TAKFIR wa 'L-HIDJRA (A), the name of 

one of several militant Islamic groups which 
appeared in Egypt from the early 1970s onwards, 
against the background of a material and spiritual cri- 
sis. The name, literally meaning “charging [Muslims] 
with unbelief, and emigration [from an un-Islamically 
ruled state]" (reflecting two pillars of the group's ideol- 
ogy) was given to it by the media, while its own 
members called it ģjamā'at al-muslimin “The Society of 
Muslims". 

Al-Takfir wa ’l-Hidjra was founded in 1971 by Shukri 
Mustafa, a former Muslim Brotherhood [see AL-IKHWAN 
AL-MUSLIMŪN) activist disenchanted with the Brother- 
hood’s “moderation”. Mustafa recruited mostly young 
men and (a unique feature of this group) women, 
of rural or urban lower middle-class background, 
managing to attract as many as 2,000 to 3,000 adher- 
ents by 1977. They were organised in a network 
throughout the country’s major cities and the coun- 
tryside, with a hierarchy of command and rigid rules 
of loyalty and discipline. Regarding Egyptian society 
as corrupt and even atheist, the group sought to 
detach itself from it, its members secluding themselves 
from family, friends and society’s institutions and mov- 
ing to reside in communes. The authorities at first 
considered them harmless, but arrested some of them 
in 1976 and early 1977. In July 1977 the group 
abducted the former Minister of Awkāf Muhammad 
al-Dhahabi in order to gain the release of detained 
members, then killed him when their demands were 
not met. This led to a clampdown on the group, 
including the arrest and subsequent execution of Shukrī 
Mustafa and four other leaders, which devastated the 
organisation. 

The ideology of al-Takfir wa ‘l-Hidjra comprised ele- 
ments drawn from the teachings of Sayyid Kutb [9.v.] 
and, through them, the Khawaridj [g.v.]. Central to 
it was the idea of takfīr, namely, the idea that Islamic 
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society as a whole had reverted to a state of unbe- 
lief or ģjāhiliyya (other groups professing takfir applied 
it to the government only). Since society was beyond 
redemption, the group advocated hidjra, to wit, dis- 
tancing itself from society as much as possible—from 
its mosques, its gathering places, its habits and cus- 
toms. Ultimately, the group would emigrate to another 
country, establish a purified community there, then 
return and conquer the unbelieving society through 
djthad (this modern concept of hidjra seems, again, to 
have been unique to this organisation). The group 
also professed idjtthad, that is, independent judgement 
in matters of religious law, permitted its members to 
pray only behind its own imāms and released them 
from some of the conventional religious duties. 
After the death of Mustafa, the organisation disin- 
tegrated. Some of its former members may have joined 
successor groups advocating similar ideas in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 
Bibliography: Saad Eddin Ibrahim, Anatomy of 
Egypts militant Islamic groups: methodological notes and 


preliminary findings, in IJMES, xii (December 1980), | 


423-53; G. Kepel, Muslim extremism in Egypt; the 

Prophet and Pharaoh, Berkeley 1986, 70-102 and passim; 

‘Abd al-Azim Ramadan, Djama‘at al-takfir fī Misr, 

Cairo 1995. (A. AYALON) 

TAKHALLUS (4.), literally, “freeing oneself, escap- 
ing from (something, a technical term of lit- 
erary usage. 

l. In literary form. 

Here, it is the transition from the introduction [see 
NASĪB] of the polythematic Kasida [g.v.] to subsequent 
themes, esp. the panegyric section. Often called kkurūdj 
“exit”, it may be abrupt, without any attempt at pre- 
paring what follows, or effected brusquely with for- 
mulas such as da‘ dhà “leave this (and speak on 
something else)". From ‘Abbasid times onwards, poets 
and critics favoured transitions by means of one or 
a few lines serving as a hinge between the two sections. 
In a quasi-narrative takkallus, the poet may turn away 
from barren desert or hopeless love to kind and gen- 
erous patron. Very often the takkatlus is effected by 
means of a simile or metaphor involving a compari- 
son of the patron with a phenomenon described in 
the preceding, e.g. [“He kissed me all night... until] 
Morning appeared with a blaze as bright as the caliph's 
face when he is praised", a line by Mubammad b. 
Wuhayb often given as an example of husn al-takhallus. 
Critics from the time of Abū ‘Ubayda [g.v.] onwards 
have studied the takhallus; numerous works on badī* 
discuss husn al-takhallus or husn al-khurüdj. The school 
of al-Sakkaki and Djalal al-Din al-Ķazwīnī [g.vv.] con- 
siders it, with the beginning and the end of the poem 
[see IBTIDĀ” and INTIHĀ'], as one of three places merit- 
ing particular attention. 


Bibliography: Renate Jacobi, Studien zur Poetik | 
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2. In the sense of pen-name. 

In Persian literature a different meaning became 
attached to éakhallus and the synonymous makhlas, viz. 
that of a pen-name as it was adopted in particular 
by poets and used as a rhetorical device in poetry. 
Pen-names were an element of the poetical tradition 
from the very beginning, but the semantic change in 
the term iakhallus must have taken place at a com- 
paratively late date. The Persian rhetoricians only 
knew it in the sense of a “transition” in a poem, 


commonly found in Arabic textbooks. In the anthol- 
ogy Lubāb al-albab, compiled in 1220, *Awfi [g.v.] uses 
phrases like al-mulakkab bi- whenever he refers to a 
pen-name. This indicates that they were regarded as 
no more than a special case of the lakab [g.».], which 
still lacked a proper appellation of its own. Only in 
the Timürid period does the semantic change appear 
to be fully completed, as it is attested, for instance, 
by the use of takhallus in Dawlatshah's Tadhkirat al- 
shuarā”. 

One of the rare reports on the actual adoption of 
a pen-name is an anecdote telling how the Saldjük 
sultan Malik Shah [g.v.] showed his appreciation for 
a clever improvisation by permitting the poet Mu‘izzi 
[g.v.] to choose a pen-name based on one of his lakabs 
(Nizami-yi ‘Aridi, Čahār makala, ed. Tehran 1957, 
65-9). Such a derivation from the name of a patron 
must have been quite common, even if it has only 
seldom been recorded. However, other references can 
also be detected in pen-names. Very often they relate 
to abstract concepts, images or motifs which were 
considered to be particularly poetic. On the other 
hand, there are also names indicating geographical 
origin, trades or religious affiliations. Sometimes poets 
changed their names in the course of their careers or 
used different names in poems written in different 
languages. 

The application of pen-names to poetry is best 
known from its use in the concluding passages of the 
classical Persian ghazal [g.v.}. In the early 6th/12th 
century, however, this convention was not yet fully 
established. In the poetry of Sana't [9.v.], for instance, 
it only occurs in less than one-third of the ghazals, 
whereas pen-names are used with much greater fre- 
quency in the ģasīdas. At that time, apparently, ref- 
erences to the poets own name were still a free 
rhetorical device which could be applied to any form 
of poetry, either to mark a transition in a poem or 
to add a personal touch to the poetical statement. An 
instance of each of these functions can be found in 
the poem Mādar-i may by Rūdakī [g.v.], the oldest 
complete kasīda in Persian which has survived. As this 
example shows, the device was already well known to 
early court poets. This refutes the attempts (e.g. by 
E.E. Bertel's and A. Ates) to seek its origin in the 
rise of Süfi poetry. Pen-names were also used as struc- 
tural elements in didactical mathnawis, of which the 
convention introduced by Nizāmī [g.e] to conclude 
each makàla of his poem Makhzan al-asrār with a 
takhallus provides a clear example. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, in T.E. Colebrooke, On 
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Proceedings of the Third European Conference of Iranian 

Studies, Cambridge, September 1995 (forthcoming). 

, (J.T.P. pg Bruyn) 

TAKHMIS (a., pl. takhamis), a special kind of 
amplification of poetry which flourished as a 
genre from the 7/13th century until the modern era. 
In the literary canon before this period, the term 
normally referred to the process of composing mukham- 
masāt (pentasüchic, stanzaic poems by a single author of 
which the earliest surviving example is attributed to 
Abū Nuwās [see MUSAMMAT)]). It is essential to under- 
stand a distinction between fakhmis, when referring to 
an amplified poem, and mukhammas (though the terms 
are sometimes used interchangeably without rigour). 

Takhmis involves the addition of three hemistichs 
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to each bayt of a given poem; the rhyme letter of the 
added hemistichs is determined by the first hemistich 
of each successive bayt. This extra material usually pre- 
cedes the original bayt, however, less commonly the 
bayt may be split and filled (see Cairo, Fihris, ili, 49)— 
a process normally referred to as tashtir. (The num- 
ber of added hemistichs may in fact be more or less 
than three, in which case the term for the poem is 
variously tarbi^ [2 added hemistchs], tasbi? (5 added 
hemistichs], etc.) 

The stanzas of a takhmīs can be arranged on the 
page in one of two ways (upper case letters represent 
the rhyme words of the original hemistich; schemata 
are to be read from left to right): 


(i) XXXXXXa 
XXXXXXa 
XXXXXXa 


XXXXXXÀ XXXXXXÀ 


xxxxxxb 

xxxxxxb 

xxxxxxb 
XXXXXXB xxxxxxA 


(ii) XXXXXXa XXXXXXa 
XXXXXXā XXXXXXÀ 
XXXXXXÀ 


xxxxxxb xxxxxxb 
xxxxxxb xxxxxxB 
XXXXXXÀ 


(Also to be found in some mss. is the following 
patterning: 
XXXXXXA XXXXXX@ XXXXXXA 
XXXXXXÀ 
XXXXXXA etc.) 


Mediaeval scribes tended to favour (i); modern 
printed texts prefer (ii). The essential point is that the 
genre is given to visual manipulation, an aspect of 
the poetry especially important in the calligraphic cele- 
bration of al-Büsiri's Burda ode (see below) and other 
religious poems. 

Literary value. Takhmis may be viewed, in some 
measure, as a logical and natural development in the 
post-classical period of the poetic phenomena of tadmīn 
(quotation) and mu'ārada/nazīra (imitation), and of the 
pre-existent mukhammas form. Takhmis also feeds off a 
tendency towards explication (shark) in the reception 
and diffusion of the poetic tradition (this fact is illus- 
trated by the titles often given to these amplifications, 
e.g. al-Āthārī's (d. 828/1425) Nayl al-murad fī takhmis 
Banat Su'ād evokes the title of a straightforward exe- 
gesis of Ka‘b’s original poem, viz. Djalal ad-Din al- 
Suyūtī's (d. 911/1505) Kunh al-murād fi sharh Banat 
Su'ād (Sezgin, ii, 232-4); some takhamis themselves 
spawn a sharh—thus several layers of literature cloak 
the original (e.g. Mach 4094). With regard to the 
Mamlūk era, in which period religious takhāmīs flour- 
ished, we must understand that genre in the same light 
as other poetic developments fomented largely by the 
culture which celebrated the Prophet (broadly the 
same religio-literary culture which gave rise to tadhyīl, 
na'tyya, and badītyya poetry, see Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is His messenger). A recent aesthetic judg- 
ment—one which explains the dearth of scholarly 
attention paid to this literary genre—is as follows: 
“The procedure is interesting from a technical point 
of view, but it has the drawback that it compels the 


amplifier to expound in five (or seven or however 
many) lines what the original poet has said quite sat- 
isfactorily in two. It is thus no surprise that these 
poetic expansions have, as a rule, slight literary merit 
and that they are quite frequently copied without indi- 
cation of their author..." (de Blois) It is, however, 
worth drawing a distinction here between secular and 
religious poems, two categories which explain differ- 
ing levels (or functions) of creativity. 

There are seven non-religious amplifications in the 
diwàün of Şafi al-Din al-Hillī (d. ca. 752/1351 [q.v.]), 
which include glosses on the work of Katari b. al- 
Fudjà'a and Ibn Zaydün (Vajda further notes the 
ascription to him of a éakhmis of a poem by Waddah 
al-Yaman). It is, in particular, al-Hilli’s treatment of 
Ibn Zaydün's Néntyya which illustrates well the possi- 
bilities of poetic creativity; for he develops quite art- 
fully the antitheses built into the original poem. 

In the religious sphere, one must mention Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s (d. 638/1240 [g.v.]) takhmīs upon a 22-line 
Safi poem (Kasida) by Abū Madyan (d. 594/1197). His 
amplification (which is a sharh of sorts) enhances the 
meaning and function of the original which sets out 
the etiquette of self-effacement and obedience within 
the Süfr /arika. Certain stanzas are especially sensi- 
tive, and in some cases constitute clever syntactic inser- 
tions. Noteworthy is the way Ibn al-"Arabī refers to 
the very process of takhmis in the last verse, suggest- 
ing thereby the established nature and function of the 
genre (wa 'd'u li-man khammasa ‘l-asla *lladhī hasunā). In 
subsequent periods, examples of the genre reflect Süfr 
practice, belief and sensitivity more generally, notably 
in the feature of devotional repetition (i.e. there is a 
striking reminiscence of the ghikr in Mingana 473: 
“Every stanza begins with the word Aillah...”). 

An earlier takhmis is one of several that survive of 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr’s Banat Suád or “Burda” (see Sezgin, 
ii, 234-5), ascribed to Shihab al-Din Yahya al- 
Suhrawardī (d. 587/1191 [9.v.]). However, it is the 
later “Burda” (also known as al-Kawakib al-durriyya ft 
madh khayr al-bariyya) of al-Büsiri (d. 694/1296 [g.v. in 
Suppl.]) which has been the most amplified in this 
way (Brockelmann, S I, 467-70); over 80 takhāmīs of 
this poem survive, 69 of them in a single collection 
containing some of the most recent examples (see 
Cairo, Fihns, iii, 49-57). 

Many takhāmīs of the “Burda” are prefaced in mss. 
by a version of the anecdote contained in al-Kutubi’s 
Fawat al-Wafayat (ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1951, ii, 
418-19) which describes the first realisation of the 
poem’s healing powers. The point to note is that 
the ms. makes no reference to the takkmīs itself, as 
illustrated symptomatically by the explicit to a copy of 
al-Fayyūmī's takkmīs (Khalili 563): tammat al-burda al- 
mu'azzama al-mubadjdjala bi-hamdi *llāh taGla wa-mannihi. 
Thus in the web of individuals which form the culture 
of this poem's celebration only the poet (al-Büsiri) 
and the text of the "Burda" itself are constant; even 
the dedicatee of a given ms. has been known to change 
with time. The motive is always pious and self-effacing: 
the preface in ms. Loth 1044 to Abii Bakr b. Ramadan 
b. Mük's takhmīs explains the deliverance he experi- 
enced through the writing of his "gloss" (fa-ra'aytu 
'Lfaradja fī athna^ihi). The same sentiments underpin 
a whole tradition in the subjection of Ibn al-Nahwi's 
(d. 513/1119) invocational al-Kasida al-munfandja to 
numerous fakhāmīs (see Mach 4078-80). 

Examination of the Cairo inventory and other 
samples of the Burda shows that amplifications tend 
to rework the lexicon of the individual bayt, hence 
collectively iakhāmīs constitute, as one would expect, 
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variations on a theme. The Djam‘ al-takhamis by Ayt- 
mish al-Khidarī al-Zāhirī (d. 846/1442) (which in the 
Chester Beatty ms. (4215) of the 10th/16th century 
provides a good example of the potential of calli- 
graphic creativity and variety) offers an excellent sam- 
ple: a vocabulary seems to be established for each 
stanza (or section of the Burda); sometimes shared 
lexical formulae and conventions appear to have been 
established that are in fact independent of the language 
of the bayt (and illustrate the exegetical tradition 
for the particular section or bay). For example, the 
bayt beginning wa’nsub ila dhātihī mà shita min sharaf” 
(in the section of the poem describing the Zsr@ has 
inspired a number of takhdmis (dating back to the 
14th century) all of which articulate the role of the 
Prophet in the suhuf (or text of the Kur'an). 

The same collection—in the very manner of its cal- 
ligraphic arrangement—further illustrates the essential 
subordination of the amplification to the Burda (and 
the virtual anonymity of the glossator in such collec- 
tive presentations); and, conversely, that certain takhamis 
(from various periods) were favourites and had a wide 
diffusion: for in the Aytmish collection we find the 
three takhāmīs contained in the Khalili collection (mss. 
563, 223 and 79), notably those of one Nasir al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Fayyūmī (mid-14th 
century) and the better-known Abi Bakr b. Hidjdja 
al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434; see Brockelmann, IT”, 16-20, 
S II, 8-9). 

The great reverence which the poem enjoyed in 
the pre-modern period led to the composition of 
takhamis with Turkish and Persian intralineation, and 
to “variations in the non-Arabic countries like India” 
(Schimmel, As through a veil, 187). 
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by Safi al-Din al-Hillī.] (P.F. KENNEDY) 
TAKHT-I DJAMSHID [see tstaxur]. 

TAKHT-I TAWUS (P), the Peacock Throne, 
a name given to various highly-decorated and much 
bejewelled royal thrones in the eastern Islamic world, 


in particular, to that constructed for the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Djahān (1037-68/1628-57 [9.v.]). 

There are relevant accounts in the contemporary 
Indo-Muslim sources, e.g. in ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri’s 
Bādshāh-nāma and Muhammad Salih’s ‘Amal Salih, 
and in the accounts of European travellers who claimed 
to have seen the throne, such as Tavernier, Bernier 
and Manucci. These last authorities, however, con- 
tain serious discrepancies in their accounts of the 
throne, which are hard to reconcile with the facts, 
leading one to wonder if they really did see it properly. 

The first darbar at which the Peacock Throne was 
used seems to have been when Shah Djahan cele- 
brated the ‘Id al-Fitr and Nawrüz together at Agra 
in Shawwal 1044/March 1635, and thereafter, the 
sources make frequent mention of its use by the 
Mughals. A contemporary painting from a royal album 
of Shah Djahàn's shows the Emperor on a gold-enam- 
elled and jewel-encrusted throne which has four legs 
and four columns supporting a rectangular domed 
canopy with a projecting cornice and two peacocks 
perched above. According to Bernier, the peacocks 
were made by a French craftsman, possibly Austin of 
Bordeaux (see Victoria and Albert Museum, The Indian 
heritage. Court life and arts under Mughal rule, London 
1982, no. 57; there are other, similar paintings in 
existence). Later Mughal emperors, including the 
penultimate one, Mu‘in al-Din Akbar II b. Shah ‘Alam 
II (1221-53/1806-37), are said to have had less costly 
replicas made of the Peacock Throne. 

Shah Djahan’s throne was carried off when Nadir 
Shah [g.v.] sacked Dihli in 1151-2/1739. One eye- 
witness account of the event, Tihrānī's Wādir-nāma, 
records that the Persian conqueror had 17 thrones 
amongst his spoils. Much of the throne, including its 
columns and bevelled roof, could have been disman- 
tled at Kandahar, during Nadir’s return journey, when 
many of the plundered Indian jewels were sewn on 
to the Shàh's tents as symbols of royal authority. 

Since then, there has been considerable confusion 
regarding thrones to be found in the Persian capital 
Tehran. Displayed in the Gulistān Palace of the 
Ķādjārs, and seen in the 19th century by various 
European travellers such as Curzon, were the so- 
called “Marble Throne", Takht-i Marmar, of Karim 
Khan Zand, and the “Peacock Throne", actually made 
for Fath "Alī Shah [g] by the Sadr of Isfahan 
Muhammad Husayn Khàn when the Shàh married 
an Isfahānī wife known as Tāwūs Khanum. Both of 
these are platform thrones of typical Indo-Persian style. 
Now in the Bank Melli vaults, with the Persian crown 
jewels, is the “Nadir Throne”, which is of the chair 
type and has no connection with the great conqueror 
(the name to be interpreted as nadir “remarkable”?) 
and cannot be older than Fath "Alī Shah’s time, prob- 
ably younger in its present form. See G.N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian. question, London 1892, i, 317-22, 
with illustration; V.B. Meen and A.D. Tushingham, 
Crown jewels of Iran, Toronto 1968, 54-7 (for the “Nadir 
Throne”). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Abdul Aziz, Thrones, tents and their furniture 
used by the Indian Mughuls, Lahore n.d. [1940s], 35- 
73; K.R.N. Swamy and Meera Ravi, The Peacock 
Thrones of the world. A reference authority, Bombay 1993. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TAKHTADJĪ (rJ, literally “one who works in 
woods and forests, woodcutter, sawyer” (< takhta 
"wood", the name of one of the Turkish 
nomadic groups of Anatolia which had a special 
legal status in Ottoman times, defined by their nomadic 
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way of life, their specialisation within that group and 
their confessional religious connections. 

Thus we have Türkmen [q.s], less an ethnonym 
denoting tribes of Oghuz [see aHuzz| origin than a 
legal status within the Ottoman empire, paying the 
Türkmen muķātatast to the Ottoman ruling house (KAàss). 
The Takhtadjis enjoyed this kkāss status also in return 
for specialised services to the state of work in woods 
and forests, just as the Cepni were concerned with 
the transport for the troops and the Yaydji Bedir for 
bow-making. Yörük, for its part, denoted, and still 
denotes, a nomad in general (> yürümek “to travel about, 
journey”). Many tribal groups were and are of ‘Alewi/ 
Bektashi/Kizilbash religious confession, for historical 
reasons (Ottoman-Persian rivalry) or for structural ones 
(the systems of lineage and of internal organisation of 
the religious community merging and supporting each 
other mutually). The Takhtadjis illustrate this principle 
of the complexity of multiple designations, being Tiirk- 
men, though not of the 14 component clans of the 
Oghuz and of the above religious affiliation, though 
this may be—in principle—held in secret, through 
taķiyya [qv]. 

A relatively sure criterion of distinctiveness, however, 
allows one to bring some system into this, sc. choice 
of spouse and marriage relations. Amongst the Takh- 
tadjis, "Alewī belief is the prime condition for any mar- 
riage. However, some ‘Alewi nomadic groups and some 
non-nomad ones (e.g. the Kurds of Dersim) refuse to 
exchange daughters with them; whilst the Cepni, "Alewī 
Tūrkmens of Oghuz origin and pastoral nomads, will 
accept Takhtadji wives but not give to the latter their 
own daughters, whilst admitting the possibility. It is 
probably for this reason that there exists a certain 


opposition of the two complementary groups, each for | 


instance accusing the other of being “cattle thieves". 

In the early 20th century, Hasluck considered the 
“Kizilbash Takhtadji” to be numerous in Lycia. Von 
Luschan now locates their centre at Elmah. Each 
tribal group is divided into obas (the basic segment in 
the Turco-Mongol tribal scheme denoting, according 
to historical context, a clan, lineage or local segment 
of a clan) of some ten to thirty families, led by a keye 
(< kahya). However reduced in size, the tribal group 
has its own daba or dede for religious matters. According 
to Ülkütagir (1968), the group is said to be made up 
of 20,000 hearths representing ca. 100,000 persons. 
Two main sections (ashiret/asiret) are distinguished: the 
Caylaklar or “kites” and the Aydinlilar in the province 
of Aydin. 

The former occupy essentially the western zone, the 
Karaman plain, Mut, Finike and Fethiye, with three 
sub-groups (the Üstürgeli, Samash and Cingózler). How- 
ever, because of the dynamics of the system of obas, 
with new names appearing with each new division, so 
that the mother-oba often co-exists with the daughter- 
oba, one may add other important sub-groups such 
as the Gökçeli, Danabaş, Eşeli, Kabakçı, Gavlak, Kar- 
desli and Enseli for the western group (Roux, 1970). 
The Aydınlılar also have sub-groups such as the Agāč- 
eri (an old name for the Takhtadjis meaning “tree 
men”) and Karakaya. They live in the east in the 
Adana-Mersin region, at Antalya and around Izmir 
in the west. 

Thus the Takhtadjis occupy the forest zones of the 
Taurus chain in the south as well as the Aegean zone 
in the west. Their ancient connection with service to 
the state persists to some extent through their con- 
nections with the National Dept. for Forests which 
looks after the state forestry resources. 

Certain communities have become definitely seden- 


tarised like those of the districts of Canakkale and 
Balikesir, where their arrival coincided with the Crimean 
War of the mid-19th century and the vastly-increased 
investment in forestry required for shipbuilding pur- 
poses during that war. 

Bibliography: F.W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the sultans, Oxford 1929; Y. Ziya, Anadolu'da 
Aleviler ve Tahtacılar, in Iktisat Fak. Mecmuasi (1928- 
31); T. Toros, Toroslarda Tahtacı oymaklar, Mersin 
1938; Naci Kum (Atabeyli), Antalya Tahtacılarına dair 
notlar, in Türk Tarh ve Etnografa Dergisi, iv (1940), 
203-12; A. Yilmaz, Tahtacelarda gelenekler, CHP Hal- 
kevleri yay. IX, Ankara 1948; Navi Kum, Türkmen, 
Yörük ve Tahtacılar arasında tetkikler, in Türk Folklor 
Araştırmaları (1949-50); V. Asan, Isparta Tahtacılarına 
dair, in Türk Yordu (1954); F. Sümer, Oğuzlar, Ankara 
1962; J.P. Roux, Quelques notes sur la religion des 
nomades et bûcherons de la Turquie méridionale, in REI 
(1964), 45-86; idem, Les traditions des nomades d'Anatolie 
méridionale, Paris 1970; K. Özbaynk, Tahtacılar ve 
Yörükler, Bibl. Archéol. et hist. de l'Inst. Français 
d'Archéologie, Istanbul, Paris 1972; M.S. Ülkütaşır, 
Tahtacılar, in Türk Kültürü, no. 71 (Ankara 1978), 
840-3; A. Gokalp, 7éfes Rouges et Bouches Noires, Paris 
1980; F. von Luschan, Die Tachtadshy und andere Uber- 
reste der alten Bevölkerung Lykiens, in Archiv fiir Anthro- 
pologie, xix (1983), 31-53; Roux, The Tahtacı of 
Anatolia, in A. Rao (ed.), The other nomads, Kólner 
Ethnologische Mitteilungen VIII, Cologne 1987; 
K. Kehj, Die Tahtacı, F.U. Berlin, Occasional Papers, 
16, Forschungsschwerpunkt Ethnizitāt und Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin 1988; P.A. Andrews, Ethnic groups in 
the Republic of Turkey, Wiesbaden 1989, 68-71, 288- 
94 (list of villages. — _ (ALTAN GOKALP) 
TAKHTĪT at-HUDUD (a.), lit. “delimiting 

boundaries or frontiers”, in modern Arabic usage. 

International boundaries reflect the historical mo- 
ments in the life of a state, when its limits were made 
according to its force and ability at that time. Thus 
today’s boundaries are relics from the past and might 
be changed in the future. States have acquired their 
boundaries in a variety of ways: in some cases they 
marked the territorial limit of a phase of political ex- 
pansion and conquest; in other cases, they have been 
imposed by external powers, either through acts of 
conquest or through negotiation. They function as 
barriers to the social and economic process, which 
would otherwise transgress the lines without interfer- 
ence, as well as holding economic significance through 
their association with tariff and quota restrictions, The 
latter convert an otherwise open world economic net- 
work into series of partially closed economic systems. 

Boundaries appear on maps as thin lines between 
adjacent state territories, marking the limits of state 
sovereignties. The lines can be effective with regard 
to underground resources, marking the limits of ore, 
water and oil deposits, as well as above the ground, 
guarding the individual states’ air space. In the past, 
they were drawn for defensive purposes; as cultural 
divisions; according to economic factors; for legal and 
administrative purposes; or on ideological bases. 
Sometimes they were drawn through essentially unoc- 
cupied territories, although they were usually super- 
imposed on existing cultural patterns, disturbing the 
lives of the people living in the border areas. 

Of the many criteria for establishing a boundary 
line the ethnic criteria are those applied most often 
in modern times. Accordingly, boundaries have been 
drawn to separate culturally uniform peoples so that 
a minimum of stress is placed upon them. The het- 
erogeneous world population, however, cannot define 
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boundaries that completely and exactly separate peoples 
of different character, and as a result, there are ethnic 
minorities in almost every state. The definition of peo- 
ples, according to race, language or religion, has been 
used in several cases to delimit a state boundary. Other 
political boundaries lie along prominent physical 
features in the landscape. Such physiographic political 
boundaries, following rivers, mountain ranges or escarp- 
ments, sometimes termed “natural boundaries”, seem 
to be especially acceptable criteria as such pronounced 
physical features often also separate culturally distinct 
areas. In the early days of boundary establishment, 
physiographic features were useful as they were 
generally known and could be visually recognised. 
However, many of the boundary lines that were based 
on such physiographic features have subsequently cre- 
ated major difficulties between states. Rivers tend to 
shift their course, leading to countless disputes over 
whether the boundary should be along one of the 
river banks, along the thalweg (main navigation channel), 
through the median line of the water’s surface or 
somewhere else {see e.g. SHATT AL-/ARAB]. Any moun- 
tain range has recognised crest lines; but they rarely 
coincide with the region’s watershed. The placing of 
boundaries along crest lines in mountainous areas has 
therefore led to water disputes concerning the use of 
rivers near their sources. 

Most of today’s political boundaries, even those in 
Islamic regions, have been created by European 
nations, In fact, it is difficult to identify any interna- 
tional] boundary that has not directly involved a 
European state at some stage of its evolution. The 
allocation of territory was usually determined by 
straight lines connecting known points or by features 
of the physical landscape, generally solving immediate 
territorial conflicts. The need for delimitation of the 
boundaries emerged when the allocated borderland 
proved to have economic value or when disputes arose 
in the area. The delimitation of a boundary, which 
has usually been decided by agreement between two 
states or at a post-war conference, has generally been 
a full definition and has served as a guide-line for 
the demarcation team. Today, when many states are 
energetically seeking to fix and demarcate their bound- 
aries, which were not accurately defined in the past, 
there are still a great many (over 100) boundary and 
territorial disputes around the world. 

In contrast to modern Western ideas of boundaries, 
Islamic constitutional theory is concerned only with 
community and not with territory. It is for this rea- 
son that, traditionally, the Islamic world has not been 
overly concerned with precise boundary delimitation 
or with territorial sovereignty. As far as territorial con- 
trol has been concerned, this tends to be a local or 
administrative matter. The issue of boundaries has 
only acquired importance in the context of delegated 
authority within larger political entities; yet they were 
only relevant for administrative convenience and were 
subject to frequent relocation. Spheres of different 
political authority were usually separated by border 
areas, rather than by precise boundary lines. It was 
only with the explicit introduction of the concept of 
the nation-state that concepts of territorial sovereignty 
and boundaries began to emerge in the Islamic areas. 
The boundaries between most of the Islamic states 
and between them and the outside world were mainly 
established, not by local rulers, but rather by exter- 
nal forces which shaped the world during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. As most lines were de- 
marcated for the needs of colonial and imperial pow- 
ers, they often cut through peoples, tribes, etc. and 


have left legacies of boundary conflicts for successor 
and newly-established states. Some examples of these 
are given here. 

The present boundary between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, the Durand Line, represents such an exam- 
ple. Its establishment in the late 19th century was the 
climax of a lengthy process of negotiations over the 
extent of British influence in India and Central Asia. 
Two Afghan-British wars, and the threat of negotia- 
tions between the Imperial Russian government and 
the Afghan rulers, prompted Britain to dispatch Sir 
Mortimer Durand to Kabul to negotiate a permanent 
boundary line. A treaty signed on 12 November 1893 
was re-aflirmed in 1905; a Treaty of Peace was con- 
cluded between the Government of India and Afghan- 
istan, after the Third Afghan War, on 8 August 1919, 
and a final treaty was signed on 22 November 1921. 
In 1947 Pakistan inherited the Durand Line as its 
western boundary with Afghanistan. Successive Afghan 
governments questioned the line's legitimacy, claim- 
ing that its sanctions had lapsed with the transfer of 
sovereignty from Britain to Pakistan; for the history 
of these Afghan-Pakistan disputes, see PASHTŪNISTĀN. 
In 1950 and again in 1956 the United Kingdom de- 
clared that it regarded the Durand Line as the inter- 
national boundary, while Pakistan has repeatedly stated 
that it has no dispute with Afghanistan over the exact 
location of the line; at present the Line remains under 
quiet dispute. 

The division of the Arab lands of the Ottoman 
empire after the First World War, eventually creating 
the Middle Eastern countries of ‘Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel, had its origin in the secret Sykes- 
Picot-Sazanov Agreement of 1916 to create belts of 
British and French territory with two nominally inde- 
pendent Arab states while in 1917 Britain issued the 
Balfour Declaration concerning a Jewish national home 
in Palestine. By the Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920), 
the British and French effectively enacted the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement in that France established a Mandate 
over Syria and Lebanon while the British established 
the Mandates of Palestine and Mesopotamia (which 
later became ‘Irak) [see MaNpATEs]. In 1922 Britain 
created the Emirate of Trans-Jordan in order to ful- 
fil an obligation to their Arab ally, The boundaries 
of the newly-created territories were drawn by British 
and French officials, and they served as the basic 
boundaries of the subsequently independent Middle 
Eastern countries, although there have been and still 
are numerous disputes concerning those lines, espe- 
cially where there are mixed populations. Such has 
been the case over the former Ottoman wildyet of 
Mawsil, between Turkey and newly-mandated ‘Irak, 
only settled in 1926 after a League of Nations enquiry 
awarded it to ‘Irak [see aL-MAwsiIL. 2]; over the so- 
called Sanjak of Alexandretta, the later Turkish Hatay, 
which Turkey, in a calculated move when the Man- 
datary power France's priorities were elsewhere, man- 
aged to acquire in 1939 [see ISKANDARŪN]; and above 
all, over the boundaries and very existence of the 
newly-created state of Israel and its Arab neighbours 
since 1948. 

The modern Iran-‘Trak boundary line has a history 
of some three centuries. Here the local Muslim powers, 
Ottoman Turkey, the predecessor of ‘Irak and Safawid 
Persia, were involved in the early stages of delimita- 
tion, but the final line was demarcated by a British- 
Russian delegation in 1914. The boundary line is 
1,458 km long and reaches from the Shatt al-‘Arab 
at the head of the Persian Gulf to the boundary tri- 
point with Turkey on the Küh-i-Dalanpar. It is one 
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of the oldest established boundaries of the world, but 
its exact course is still unsettled. In the 1639 Zohab 
peace treaty, the Ottomans and Safawids delimited a 
boundary in the territory between the Zagros moun- 
tains and the Tigris River. Although this was disputed 
during the Turkish invasion of Persia in 1724, a peace 
treaty of 1746 reaffirmed the 1639 boundary. The 
Treaty of Erzerum of 1847, following the Persian- 
Turkish War of 1821-22, stipulated that the 1746 
boundary was valid. However, it also delimited a bound- 
ary in the Shatt al-‘Arab for the first time, deter- 
mining the boundary on the eastern bank of the Gulf, 
leaving the waterway under Turkish sovereignty, but 
allowing freedom of navigation. Work on the bound- 
ary went forward during 1848-52, and by 1860 a col- 
laborative map (Carte identique) was produced to illustrate 
the boundary. By the turn of the century, in an effort 
at stabilisation, Britain and Russia urged Persia and 
Turkey to agree to a detailed delimitation, which was 
completed in 1911. The so-called Constantinople 
Protocol of 1913 then provided for a further detailed 
delimitation of the entire boundary by a commission, 
which demarcated it in 1914. The protocol specifically 
stated that the Shatt al-‘Arab, with the exception of 
certain islands, was to come under Turkish sover- 
eignty; the demarcated boundary was to follow the 
low watermark on the Persian bank of the Shatt, 
except for the area around Khurramshahr, where the 
line was to follow the ¢halweg. For the subsequent 
course of the Perso-'Iraki dispute, see SHATT AL-"ARAB. 
The outstanding issues of the alignment of the inter- 
national boundary between Iran and ‘Irak, the control 
of lands adjacent to the border, and the status of the 
Shatt al-‘Arab remain unsettled today, so that the 
border question persists. 

The boundaries of the states and amirates of the 
Arabian peninsula (most of these political units having 
emerged only in the last century or so) have been 
fruitful causes of dispute, given the facts that the pen- 
insula has no perennial rivers or other natural bound- 
aries and that much of the sparse population was in 
the past nomadic, hence with little or no regard for 
political frontiers. The ‘Iraki invasion of Kuwayt [¢.v.] 
in 1990 has been the most violent outbreak, in this 
case a legacy of uncertainty over the extent of Ottoman 
sovereignty in the Upper Gulf coastal region; but there 
have also been, and in some cases remain, frontier 
disputes between the former North and South Yemens, 
between Yemen and Saudi Arabia over the Nadjran 
(g.v.] region, between the Sultanate of Oman and 
the former PDRSY over Dhofar (Zufar [g.v.]), and 
between Saudi Arabia on the one side, and Britain 
on behalf of the Sultanate of Oman and Abu Dhabi 
on the other, over the oasis of al-Buraymi [9.v.], not 
resolved till the late 1950s. 

The boundaries between Afghanistan and the newly- 
emerged Muslim Republics of Central Asia (Turkmen- 
istan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan) are also a European 
creation. The history of those boundaries dates back 
to the second half of the 19th century. At that time, 
the British and Russian empires contended for control 
in Central Asia, especially as Russia in 1865 extended 
her frontier in Central Asia towards British India. In 
1869 Britain and Russia decided to create a buffer 
zone between their Asian territories. Britain, which 
wanted an Afghanistan within the British sphere of 
influence, wished Russia to remain at a distance, while 
the Russians wished to secure a safe route from the 
Caspian Sea to Central Asia along the Oxus or Ami 
Darya River. The British proposed that the middle 
and upper Oxus, south of Bukhara, should serve as 


the boundary between the Russian Empire and Afghà- 
nistan. The proposal was accepted, but the western 
terminus of the line was not clear and the Khànate 
of Bukhàrà, which was under Russian control, owned 
territory south of the river. In 1872, after lengthy 
debate between the two countries, it was agreed that 
Afghanistan be regarded as neutral territory between 
the empires, and in 1873 the Oxus was established 
as the northern boundary of Afghanistan, south of the 
Russian region of Samarkand and of Bukhara. The 
boundary line left the river at the town of Kh”ādja 
Salar, and this enabled Bukhara to maintain its control 
over its area south of the river. Between 1882 and 
1884 there were further negotiations between Britain 
and Russia concerning the western section of the 
boundary up to the Hari Rüd River which forms the 
eastern boundary with Persia. A demarcation commis- 
sion tried to place the boundary in the ground but 
found it difficult to establish the exact line, as it was 
agreed to leave some local Turkmen tribes within 
Russia although their land was irrigated by canals 
originating in Afghan territory. Not until 1888 was 
the boundary line finally demarcated and from then 
onwards, despite all the political changes, the bound- 
ary line has remained where it was established. 
Africa also has boundaries created by the Europeans 
between Islamic countries. The boundary between 
Egypt and Libya extends southward from the Gulf of 
Salum on the Mediterranean to the Sudan-Egypt- 
Libya tripoint at Jebel Uweinat, about 1,100 km/690 
miles south of the Sea. The current line dates from 
1841, when the Ottomans confirmed Muhammed "Alī 
{g.v.] as hereditary governer of Egypt. On a map ac- 
companying the London Treaty of 1841, a line along 
the 29th meridian marked the boundary between Egypt 
and the Ottoman province of Libya. Britain estab- 
lished itself in Egypt in 1882, while Libya was occu- 
pied by Italy in 1912; in that same year Egyptian 
forces captured the coastal town of Salum. Attempts 
to formalise the boundary between British Egypt and 
Italian Libya first reached fruition in 1919, when the 
two countries signed an agreement placing the oasis 
of al-Djaghbüb in Libya. An agreement concerning 
the remainder of the line was signed on 6 December 
1925. A chain of permanent beacons was erected in 
the northern sector of the boundary in 1938, From 
then onwards, despite some objections by both Egypt 
and Libya, the boundary line has not changed. 
Most other boundaries in Muslim Africa were also 
established by colonial régimes, mainly those of the 
French, which established the boundaries of Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco, Chad, Niger, Mauritania, etc. In 
most cases, local needs and history were not involved 
in the delimitation process, but the results of this still 
dominate the boundaries of the African continent with 
disputes at times reaching a state of warfare, as with 
Morocco and the so-called Polisario Front over the 
Spanish Sahara, and between Libya and Chad. 
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TAKHYIL (a.), lit. “creating an image, or an illu- 
sion (khayāl)”, a technical term with various mean- 
ings but all broadly in the field of hermeneutics. 
It occurs in (a) theory of imagery, (b) philosophical 
poetics, (c) Ķurānic exegesis, and (d) among rhetor- 
ical figures. Whether any or all of these usages have 
a common root remains to be seen. It should be 
noted that, like any masdar, takhyil can also act as a 
verbal noun of the passive. Since in everyday lan- 
guage the verb was predominantly used in the pas- 
sive (khuyyila ilayhi “an illusion was created for him 
[that such-and-such was the case]", often in the con- 
text of magic), some dictionaries use zvakm as a syn- 
onym of (akhyil (cf. L'A, xi, 231a, bottom). However, 
as shown by the syntax of the verb khayyala, the term 
takhyil in its technical use mostly (always?) implies the 
active meaning and as such is sometimes equated with 
the causative verbal noun īkām (see below). 

l. In the discussions of poetic imagery the term 
takhyil was first employed by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani 
(d. 471/1078 or 474/1081 [g.v. in Suppl.]), who was 
also the first to identify the literary phenomenon 
designated by this term. Briefly put, it consists in a 
kind of make-believe in the form of giving, to a fact 
stated in the poem, a fantastic interpretive twist which 
on the surface explains and supports that fact, but on 
closer inspection turns out to be an illusion. Thus in 
the line by Ibrahim al-Süli (d. 243/857): “The wind 
is jealous of me because of you—I had not presumed 
it among my enemies—; when I intended a kiss, it 
blew the wrap back over [your] face” (Asrar, 8 16/ 
13), the simple fact of the wind blowing the garment 
over the beloved's face is "explained" by attributing 
a motivation to the wind and in the process person- 
ifying it. Al-Djurdjani mentions (Asrār, § 16/10) that 
the procedures producing takkyīl are so varied and 
manifold that an enumeration and classification of all 
its subtypes would be impossible. Instead, he proceeds 
to a series of case studies. The most common tech- 
niques are mock etiologies (Le. ascribing a fantastic 
cause to a natural phenomenon, as in the example 
quoted) and mock analogies (i.e. proving a point with 
the help of a non-pertinent analogy, as in al-Buhturi’s 
(d. 284/897 [q.v.]) line: “and the whiteness of the fal- 
con is of a truer beauty, if you consider it, than the 
raven’s blackness”, said to “prove” that the white hair 
of old age is preferable to the black hair of youth 
[Asrar, 8 16/3]). Most of these conceits, though by 
no means all (see first example), presuppose a liter- 
ary history of the motif at hand, including its figu- 
rative expression; of central importance here is the 
phenomenon of the metaphor understood literally, or 
as al-Djurdjani calls it, the tanāsī of the metaphor, 
ie. pretending to be oblivious of its metaphoricalness. 
'This may result in the specific conceits known as 
ta'adjdjub “wonderment” and taģjākul al-Gnf “feigned 
ignorance”, as when the metaphorisation of the beloved 
as a “sun” is used by the poet to allege not one but 
two real suns and, consequently, “wondering” how 
this might be possible or “protesting ignorance” as to 
which of the two suns is the real thing. 

Al-Djurdjānī contrasts these phantasmagorical poetic 
notions (ma'ānī takhyiliyya) with the realistic common- 
sensical ones (ma‘ant ‘aklyya), which, he insists, can 
also be poetically expressive (e.g. gnomic verse). Given 
that žakkyēl is a kind of irreality—al-Djurdjani applies 
to it the traditional maxim khayr al-shii akdhabuh “the 
best poetry is that which ‘lies’ the most”—it cannot 
possibly occur in the Kur'àn, a fact that forces our 
author to assign greater value to the ma‘ani ‘aklipya. 
But his enthusiastic characterisation of takkyīlī poetry 


as verbal alchemy leaves no doubt where his aesthetic 
preferences lay. 

It should be noted that takkyēt is not the only type 
of the "fantastic" in ‘Abbasid poetry. Another kind, 
pointed out by G.E. von Grunebaum (Kritik. und 
Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden 1955, 47-50), is the composite 
simile that results in an artificial construct, as in al- 
Sanawbari’s (d. 334/945 [g.»]) line: “The red ane- 
mones, when they bend down and up again, are like 
banners of ruby unfurled on lances of chrysolith" 
(Asrar, § 10/1). 

Considering that al-Djurdjānī identified an all- 
important trend in ‘Abbasid poetry, which he pro- 
ceeded to name, to describe in generative and in 
classificatory terms, and to characterise in its over- 
all meaning, it is surprising to see that those who 
used his work as the basis for their own elaborations 
of “lm al-bayān [see BAYAN] had no use for the notion 
of takhyil. The probable reason for this failure is the 
fact that Fakhr al-Din al-Ràzi (d. 606/1209 [g.v.]) 
and al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229 [g.v.]) wrote their works 
(Nihayat al-īdjāz fī dirāyat al-idjāz and Miflàh al-‘uliim, 
respectively) as systematic contributions to the discus- 
sion of i'ģjāz al-Kur’an [q.v.], in which poetry per se 
did not play a role. 

The term /akhyzl in its nisba form is, indeed, used 
in al-Rāzī and al-Sakkākī to denote a specific type 
of metaphor [see IsTrĀRA]. The distira takhyiliyya is 
characterised by the lack of a substratum, as in “the 
claws of Death”, where the metaphor “claws” is not 
tied, as other metaphors often are, by an underlying 
simile to a part of death, because death does not 
have any part that could be likened to claws. But the 
metaphor creates an illusion that there is such a part. 
The technical term /akhyili is thus apt, but it has 
little to do with al-Djurdjani's notion. 

Bibliography: The basic text is chs. 16-18 in 
Djurdjani, Asrār al-balügha, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1954, tr. H. Ritter, Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, 
Wiesbaden 1959.—Studies. W. Heinrichs, Arabische 
Dichtung und griechische Poetik, Beirut 1969, 61-5; 
I. ‘Abbas, Ta”rīkh al-nakd al-adabi “ind al-'arab, Beirut 
1391/1971, 435-7; K. Abu Deeb, Al-Funani’s theory 
of poetic imagery, Warminster, Wilts 1979, 157-64 and 
see “subject index”, s.v. takhyīl; M. Ajami, The alchemy 
of glory. The dialectic of truthfulness and. untruthfulness in 
medieval Arabic literary criticism, Washington, D.C. 1988, 
87-100 (where rendering takkyīl as "imagination" 
is potentially misleading; Margaret Larkin, The 
theology of meaning. ‘Abd al-Oāhir al-Jurjānī's theory of 
discourse, New Haven, Conn. 1995, 132-63. 

2. In philosophical parlance, takhyil is, first 
and foremost, a logical term, the meaning of which 
may be circumscribed as the “evocation of images of 
things in the minds of listeners by means of figura- 
tive language”. As such it is the central notion of 
poetics as a branch of logic, denoting, as it does, the 
differentiating quality of poetic utterances (akāwīl 
shi riyya) as logical constructs. The whole idea of poet- 
ics as part of logic resulted from the late Alexandrian 
inclusion of the Rhetoric and Poetics among Aristotle’s 
logical writings, the result of which was an Organon of 
nine books including Porphyry’s Eisagoge (see Walzer, 
in Bibl) While among the Neo-Platonic Alexandrian 
commentators on Aristotle the inclusion is still a mat- 
ter of debate as to whether it was legitimate and, if 
so, on what grounds, in the Arabic tradition it is a 
fait accompli. Among the various justificatory schemes 
establishing the systematic structure of the “new” Orga- 
non the two predominant ones were (a) one pairing 
the logical arts with truth-values (Xon, mawadd), where 
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“poetry” equals “entirely false premises”, and (b) 
another pairing them with man’s internal faculties 
(tà yvectkà tig yoxs popia, al-hawàss al-batina), in 
which "poetry" is somehow connected with the Aris- 
totelian “imagination.” For details see Heinrichs, Ara- 
bische Dichtung, 150-2, and especially Deborah L. Black, 
Logic, 37-41, 43-4. While the truth-value idea lin- 
gered on for a while (esp. in al-Fārābī, Ta‘allum al- 
falsafa, ed. F. Dieterici, Abhandlungen, [text] 52; [tr] 
87, and Kawanin, 267, IL. 10-15), it was soon replaced 
by the more satisfactory correlation of the logical 
arts with the internal faculties, and it is here that 
“poetry” was paired with /akkyil, the “creation of 
mental images (KAayálàt) by the poet for the ‘imagina- 
tion’ (gavracia, al-kuwwa al-mutakhayyila) of the lis- 
tener." As there is no exact forerunner to this coupling 
in the Greek texts, though similar attempts can be 
pointed out, it may possibly have been an Arabic 
innovation (see Black, Logic, 44). 

While the term takkyīl thus originated in the dis- 
cussions of the “logical” character of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
rather than in the book itself, the other key term, 
muhàkàt, is clearly a descendent of Aristotle's pino 
"imitation". But the meaning has drastically changed: 
muhakat refers to imitative, ie. figurative, language 
which presents one thing by means of another in the 
way of similes and metaphors (this semantic change 
may have occurred in the context of the “inclusion” 
debate, see G. Schoeler, Syllogismus, 87 and n. 207). 
It should be noted that, in al-Fārābī (d. 339/950 
[g.v.]), the term mukākāt is also used in a wider sense 
to cover “imitation” in the other arts: he mentions 
sculpture and painting as parallels in his writings on 
poetics, and he uses both this term and takkyīt to 
characterise aspects of music (see his K: al-Müsikà 
"Ikabir, ed. Gh.‘A. Khashaba, Cairo n.d., 62-3, 66 [al- 
alhān al-mukhayyilla], 67-9, 71, 73). 

The three terms “poetry”, “evocation of mental 
representations", and "imitation" occur together for 
the first time in al-Farabi’s Shi; his Kawānīn does 
not (yet?) contain the term (ak/pil and may thus be 
an early work. The poetic theory based on these terms 
states the folowing: The poetic text uses imitation 
toward its topic and evocation of mental images toward 
its recipient. Le. it “imitates” its topic, whether thing 
or fact, by using a similar thing or fact to serve as 
simile, metaphor, and/or analogy, this similitude being 
either attractive or repulsive; it thus produces, in the 
mind of the recipient, images that prompt the recip- 
ient to aspire to, or recoil from, what is being 
described, without first forming an assent (tasdīk) to 
the proposition offered (the truth or falseness of the 
poetic statement being irrelevant). The takkyīl mech- 
anism in poetic utterances thus takes the place of 
tasdīk in all other utterances; both produce action in 
the addressee. It is important to stress that poetic 
utterances, like all non-demonstrative propositions 
formed according to the various logical arts, are 
directed to a listener who is meant to be influenced 
by them. Consequently, al-Fārābī calls the various 
branches of logic altogether al-sanā'i* al-kiyāsiyya wa- 
asnaf al-mukhatabat “the syllogistic arts and the kinds 
of addresses" (Ihsā', 45, H. 4-5). This should be kept 
in mind when translating expressions like al-akdwil al- 
mukhayyila “the image-evoking utterances”; misreading 
this term as mukhayyala and mistranslating it as “imag- 
inative” has been all too common in works where 
these matters are only mentioned in passing by non- 
specialists. 

Although poetics as a logical discipline is said to be 
a syllogistic art, none of the philosophers elaborates 


on this aspects, except Ibn Sina, who does exemplify 
the poetic syllogism (see Schoeler, Syllogismus; and Black, 
Logic, 209-41). With him it seems to be a metaphor- 
generating syllogism as in So-and-so is handsome (minor); 
Everyone handsome is a moon (major); So-and-so is a moon 
(conclusion). However, only the conclusion appears in 
the finished poem; the syllogism is thus an internal 
process of the poet, which in a way defeats the pur- 
pose of a syllogism of influencing the addressee. What 
is more, as appears from various passages in al-Farabi, 
the /akhyil operation applies not only to propositions, 
arrived at as conclusions of syllogisms, but also to sin- 
gle concepts, arrived at as results of definitions. In 
other words, the takkyīl operates on the level of both 
tasawwur “conception” and iasdīķ “assent”, although it 
brings about no real fasawwur but only a conception 
of the image of the thing intended, a takhayyul, nor 
does it produce real iasdīk, but only the action that 
would flow from real assent. 

Al-Farabi’s most audacious deed was to use a com- 
bination of logical poetics and rhetoric as a model to 
express his theory of religious language. In brief, he 
establishes a parallelism between philosophical tasaw- 
wur and religious takhayyul, i.e. between concepts and 
images, thus making use of logical poetics, and another 
parallelism between the certain proof of philosophy 
and the persuasion (iknā') of religion, thus drawing 
on logical rhetoric. Revelation is thus a language of 
images used in rhetorical, persuasive, proofs. Moving 
away from poetics on the level of proof was neces- 
sary because, as we have seen, the poetic utterances 
did not entail tasdīk, which is, of course, a sine qua 
non of religion. The net result was that religion was 
an image of philosophy, as true and as untrue as the 
notion of “image” allowed. For details see Heinrichs, 
Verknüpfung; Black, Logic, index, s.v. "Religion"; and 
Lameer, 259-89. 

While in al-Fārābī muhakat and takhyil were strictly 
complementary, Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037 [9.v.]) tried to 
get out of the awkward consequence this theory 
entailed, to wit, the exclusive figurativeness of poetry, 
by considering “imitation” only one of the methods 
for “image-evocation”. “Wonderment and pleasure" 
(ta'adidjub wa ltidhādh), derived from the form of the 
poetic text, are equally capable of takkyīl. Various ver- 
bal and mental figures of speech, but also the sheer 
power of aptly expressed truth, have this emotive 
effect (see Schoeler, Grundprobleme, 57-73; idem, Syllogis- 
mus, 67-73). But thus making his theory more in tune 
with the existing poetry, he loses the clarity and neat- 
ness of al-Fārābī's system. 

Abu '1-Barakāt al-Baghdadi (d. after 560/1164-5 
[g.v.]) very reasonably distinguishes between the poetry 
of his own time and place and the one that “Aristotle” 
(i.e. the Greek tradition, including the commentators) 
had in mind. Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198 [9.v.]) returns 
to the Farabian model; he uses muhakat and takhyīl 
more or less as synonyms. Although he understands 
that many of the things described in Aristotle's Poetics 
are peculiarly Greek, he is convinced that the First 
Teacher wrote something of general validity for all 
poetry. He therefore tries to adduce examples from 
Arabic literature to clarify what he finds in the text. 

In brief accounts of logic it is usually the term 
lakhyil (or mukhayyil) that survives as the key term of 
logical poetics, while muhdkat seldom appears. 

Whether logical poetics was also used to generate 
“poetic” texts rather than characterise existing ones 
needs further investigation. P. Heath has suggested 
that Ibn Sina, in writing his allegorical works (such 
as Hayy b. Yakzan and Risālat al-Tayr), put to use the 
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method developed in logical poetics (see his Allegory 
and philosophy in Avicenna, Philadelphia 1992, 163). Since 
the allegorisation consists in one-to-one transmutations 
of abstract concepts into living beings, takkyīl on the 
level of tasawwur (see above) seems to be at work here. 
Unfortunately, Ibn Sina himself, when discussing the 
symbolic mode of presentation, speaks of rumüz 
“symbols”, and amtkāl/amihila “images”, rather than 
of takhyīl and muhākāt (see D. Gutas, Avicenna and the 
Aristotelian tradition, Leiden 1988, 299-307). 

Bibliography: 1. Basic texts. Farabi, Risāla ft 
Kawānīn sindat al-shu'arā”, ed. and tr. AJ. Arberry, 
Farabi’s canons of poetry, in RSO, xvii (1938), 266-78 
(also ed. ‘A. Badawi, in idem (ed.), Aristūtālīs, fann 
al-shitr, Cairo 1953, 149-58); Kitab al-Shi'r, ed. 
M. Mahdi, in Shi iti/4 (1959), 90-5; Risdla fīmā 
anbaghi an yukaddam kabla ta‘allum al-falsafa, ed. 
F. Dieterici, Alfaràbi's. philosophische Abhandlungen (Ar. 
text) Leiden 1890, (German tr.) Leiden 1892; Ihsā” 
al-ulüm, ed. and tr. A. Gonzalez Palencia, Catálogo 
de las ciencias, Madrid-Granada 71953.—Ibn Sina, 
K. al-Madjmit aw al-hikma al-'arüdiyya. Fi ma'ānī Kitab 
al-Shi'r, ed. M.S. Salim, Cairo 1969; Al-Shifa’. Kitab 
al-Shir, ed. A. Badawi, in Fann al-Shi, 159-98, tr. 
LM. Dahiyat, Avicenna’s commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, Leiden 1974;—Abu "l-Barakat al-Baghdādī, 
al-Mu'tabar fi 'l-hikma, 3 parts, Haydarabad 1357- 
8, i, 276-82.—Ibn Rushd, Djawāmi* Kitab ail-Shit, 
ed. and tr. C.E. Butterworth, Averroes” three short 
commentaries on Aristotle's “Topics”, “Rhetoric”, and 
“Poetics”, Albany, NY 1975; Talkhis Kitab al-Shi'r (Ar. 
and Hebr), ed. and tr. F. Lasinio, I commento me- 
dio di Averroé alla Poetica di Aristotele, Pisa 1873; ed. 
‘A, Badawi, in Fann al-shi, 201-50; ed. C.E. 
Butterworth and A. Haridi, Cairo 1985, tr. Butter- 
worth, Averroes’ middle commentary on Aristotle's Poetics, 
Princeton. 1986. 

2. Studies. R. Walzer, Zur Traditionsgeschichte der 
aristotelischen Poetik, in idem, Greek into Arabic, Oxford 
71963, 129-36; W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 105- 
62; idem, Die antike Verknüpfung von phantasia und 
Dichtung bei den Arabern, in ZDMG, cxxviii (1978), 
252-98; G. Schoeler, Einige Grundprobleme der autoch- 
thonen und der aristotelischen arabischen Literatur- 
theorie, Wiesbaden 1975; idem, Der poetische Syllogismus. 
Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der “logischen” Poetik der 
Araber, in. ZDMG, cxxxiii (1983), 43-93; Deborah 
L. Black, Logic and Anstotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics in 
medieval Arabic philosophy, Leiden 1990 (fundamen- 
tal); S. Kemal, The poetics of Alfarabi and Avicenna, 
Leiden 1991; Ulfat K. al-Rūbī, JVazaryyat al-shi"r 
"ind al-faldsifa al-muslimin, Beirut 1983; J. Lameer, 
Al-Fārābī and Aristotelian syllogistics. Greek theory and 
Islamic practice, Leiden 1994, 259-89; S. Pines, Studies 
in Abu 'l-Barakāt al-Baghdadt’s poetics and metaphysics, 
in Scripta Hierosolymitana, iv, Studies in philosophy, ed. 
S.H. Bergman, Jerusalem 1960, 120-98. 

Logical poetics (and rhetoric) did not have much 
of an impact on indigenous poetics and literary the- 
ory. Most authors ignored it and Ibn al-Athir, who 
became acquainted with Ibn Sinà's theories, scorned 
it (al-Mathal al-sa^ir, ed. A. al-Hüfi and B. Tabāna, 
3 vols., Cairo 1379-81/1959-62, ii, 5-6). This is cer- 
tainly due ater alia to the sharp dividing line between 
indigenous and foreign disciplines. It also meant that, 
in most books on the division of the sciences, “poetry” 
appeared twice, once in the section on logic (of Greek 
origin and again among the linguisüc-literary disci- 
plines (of Arab origin). 

An exception to this rule is formed by a number 
of Maghribi authors from the 13th century and later, 


who all show an influence of logical poetics. Being 
very different in their respective approaches, they can 
hardly be called a school. It is only their common 
interest in philosophy that binds them together. The 
most articulate among them is Hazim al-Ķartādjannī 
(d. 684/1285 [g.], who quotes al-Fārābī and Ibn 
Sina. He appropriates the notions muhākāt and takhyil, 
but in order to make them more easily applicable to 
Arabic poetry, he changes the meaning of muhakat 
from “figurative language" to “individually descriptive 
language". In other words, to "imitate" an object in 
poetry means to depict it through an artful enu- 
meration of its properties and qualities. Within this 
general process, figurative language has its place as 
one particularly effective way of depicting the object. 
Hazim also introduces “secondary imitations”, by 
which he means the stylistic ornamentations which, 
he says, imitate the ornaments of other crafts, such 
as weaving, the goldsmith's art, etc. (as a matter of 
fact, most terms denoting figures of speech are taken 
from the vocabulary of such crafts). 

Al-Sidjilmāsī (d. after 704/1304 [9.v.]) uses takhyil 
as a general term for "imagery", thus differing greatly 
from Hazim. Ibn ‘Amira (d. 656/1258 or 658/1260 
[9.v.]) and Ibn al-Banna? (d. 721/1321 [g.»]) both 
seem to cling closely to the philosophers in con- 
sidering takhyil the distinctive feature of poetry, but 
they make their remarks more in passing, so that not 
much can be deduced from them. 

Bibliography: 1. Texts. Ibn ‘Amira, al-Tanbihat 
‘ala mà fi '-Tibyān (of Ibn al-Zamlakānī) min al- 
tamwihat, ed. M. Ibn Sharifa, Casablanca 1412/1991, 
55, 61, 76, 125; Hazim al-Kartadjanni, Minhadj 
al-bulaghā” wa-sirādj al-udaba’, ed. M. al-H. Ibn 
al-Khudja, Tunis 1966, 62-129, German tr. in 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 173-262; Sidjilmāsī, 
al-Manza‘ al-badi fi tadjnis asālīb al-badi*, ed. ‘Allal 
al-Ghāzī, Rabat 1401/1980, 218-61; Ibn al-Banna? 
al-Marrakushi, a/-Rawd al-marī* fī sind‘at al-badī*, ed. 
R. Binshakrün, Casablanca 1985, 103-4 (takhayyul 
and muhākāt). 

2. Studies. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung; Schoeler, 
Grundprobleme (see previous bibl); S. Maslüh, Hāzim 
al-Kartādjannī wa-nazariyyat al-muhākāt wa 'l-takhyīl fi 
shit, Cairo 1980; ‘A. Djabr, Nazarīyyat al-shitr “nda 
Hāzim al-Kartādjannī, Nazareth 1982. 

3. In Kur'ànic exegesis, the term takkyīl was 
introduced by al-Zamakhsharī (d. 538/1144 [g.v.]) in 
his Ķur*ānic commentary al-Kashshaf. The most explicit 
presentation of this notion occurs in his explanation 
of Sürat al-Zumar, XXXIX, 67: "The earth altogether 
shall be His handful on the Day of Resurrection, and 
the heavens shall be rolled up in His right hand" (al- 
Kashshaf, ed. M. al-Sadik Ķamhāwī, 4 vols. Cairo 
1392/1972, iii, 408-9). This, he says, is a “depiction 
(taswir) of His majesty and putting before our eyes 
the essence of His majesty and nothing else, without 
taking the ‘handful’ or the ‘right hand’ into the realm 
of the literal or that of the figurative". As a Muttazilī, 
al-Zamakhsharr could not let the stark anthropomor- 
phism of this passage stand. So the literal under- 
standing was out of the question, but to consider the 
“handful” and the “hand” metaphors would not solve 
the problem, either, because then the unanswerable 
question would arise: what do they stand for? There- 
fore, al-Zamakhshari considers the image presented 
by the Kur'ànic verse holistically: éakhyil is a visuali- 
sation of an abstract notion such as God's majesty 
and omnipotence in a comprehensive picture, the parts 
of which cannot be individually connected back to 
the notion expressed. 
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The history of this hermeneutic tool after al- 
Zamakhshari still needs to be studied; for some leads 
and references see Heinrichs, “Takhyil” and its tradi- 
tions, in Alma Giese and J. Chr. Bürgel (eds.), Gott ist 
schön und Er liebt die Schönheit. Festschrift für Annemarie 
Schimmel, Berne 1994, 227-47. 

4. As a rhetorical figure, takhyīl is not very 
prominent nor very uniform. It occurs in Abü Hilal 
al-Askart, K. al-Sinà'atayn, with the meaning of “giving 
the impression of praising while one is lampooning, 
and vice versa” (see G. Kanazi, Studies in the Kitab as- 
Sind‘atayn of Abū Hilal al- “Askar, Leiden 1989, 186-88; 
the passage is missing in the printed editions); in Ibn 
al-Zamlakānī, al-Tibyan fi ‘ilm al-bayān, ed. A. Matlab 
and Khadidja al-Hadithi, Baghdad 1383/1964, 178, 
with the meaning it has in al-Zamakhshari (faswir 
hakikat al-shay! haitā  yulawahham annahū dhū sürat" 
tushahad). Finally, in Rashid al-Din Watwāt (d. 578/ 
1182-3 [g.v.]), Hadik al-sihr ft dakik al-shir, ed. 
‘A. Ikbal, Tehran 1339/1960, 39-42, it occurs along- 
side īkām to denote what is otherwise known as taw- 
riya [g.v.} or “double entendre." Likewise, al-Nuwayri, 
Nīhāyat al-arab fi funūn al-adab, Cairo n.d., vii, 131-2, 
lists all three terms as synonymous. The discussions 
of lawriya are sometimes strangely permeated by al- 
Zamakhshari's takhyil explanations (on this see S.A. 
Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the Tawriya, The 
Hague 1966, 24-8). It seems that scholars with a more 
Zàhiri bent of mind explained the takhyil passages as 
lawriyas, i.e. by the assumption of homonyms, as this 
would avoid splitting the meaning of the passages into 
an outer and an inner sense (see Heinrichs, in Oriens, 
xx [1968-9], 404-5). (W.P. HEINRICHS) 

TAKI AWBADĪ or Taķī al-Dīn Muhammad al- 
Husayni al-Awhadī, Persian anthologist, lexi- 
cographer and poet. He was born at Isfahan on 
3 Muharram 973/31 January 1565, into a family with 
a Sūfī tradition from Balyān in Fars. One of his pater- 
nal ancestors was the 5th/llth-century Shaykh Abi 
*Ali al-Dakkàk. During his adolescence he studied in 
Shiraz, where he presented his early poems to a cir- 
cle of poets and was encouraged by ‘Urfi [g.v]. 
Returning to Isfahan, he attracted the attention of 
the young Shah ‘Abbas I and joined his entourage. 
In 1003/1594-5, Taķī retired for six years to the 
‘atabat, the holy cities of the Shī'īs in ‘Irak. Like many 
Persian literati of his times, he left Persia, in Radjab 
1015/November 1606, to seek a career at the Indian 
courts. After a short stay in Lahore, he went to the 
court of Djahāngīr [g.v.] at Agra, but he also lived 
for many years at Ahmadabad in Gudjarat. The date 
of his death is not on record. He must have survived 
at least till 1042/1632-3, the latest year which he 
mentions in additions to his fadhkra. 

During his journey to India, Taki Awhadi com- 
piled for his fellow-travellers an anthology of Persian 
poetry, entitled Firdaws-i khayāl (“The paradise of fan- 
tasy”). At Agra he extended this into a full /adhkira, 
the ‘Arafat al-āshiķīn wa-arasāt al-Grfin (“The places 
of assembly for the lovers and the open spaces for 
the mystics”), completed between 1022/1613 and 
1024/1615. This voluminous work contains more than 
3,000 biographical entries, alphabetically arranged in 
28 ‘arsas (one for every letter of the alphabet), and 
surveys the entire range of Persian poetry. It is a 
valuable source, especially for the contemporary his- 
tory of Persian letters in India. After its completion, 
Taki Awhadt continued to add dates and other pieces 
of information to manuscripts of his work, many of 
which are based on personal knowledge. At the request 
of the Emperor Djahangir, he prepared in 1036/1626 


an abridged version, under the title KAa'ba-y trfān 
(“The Ka‘ba of mysticism”). 

Taki Awhadi was a prolific writer. His learned 
prose includes Surma-yi Sulaymānī (“Solomon’s col- 
lyrium"), a dictionary of rare Persian words, and trea- 
tises on the theory of rhyme and Süfism. Of his 
poetry, which comprised seven mathnawis and several 
diwans with kasidas on the Imams, satires and ghazals, 
little has remained. 

Bibliography: N. Bland, in 7RAS (1848), 134-6; 
Storey, i/2, 808-11, iü/l, 25-6; Nazir Ahmad, in 
IC, xxxii (1958), 276-94; J. Marek, in J. Rypka et 
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A. Gulčīn-i Ma‘ani, Tarīkh-i tadhkirahā-yi farsi, 
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sh.?/1992, 1730-2. (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
TAKI aL-DĪN (see AL-MUZAFFAR]. 

TAKI AL-DIN b. Muhammad b. Ma'rüf, sometimes 
given the nisbas al-Dimashki, al-Sahyüni or al-Misri, 
the most important astronomer of Ottoman 
Turkey, b. Cairo or Damascus in 927/1520-1 or 
932/1525 (the sources are not consistent), d. Istanbul, 
993/1585. He studied theology in Cairo, served as 
kādī in Nābulus, and in 979/1571 was appointed 
mūnedidjim bashi in Istanbul. He was largely responsi- 
ble for persuading the Ottoman Sultan Murad III to 
build an observatory in Istanbul. This was achieved 
in 987/1579. However, the building was pulled down 
a few months later in 987/1580 as a result of Taki 
al-Din's incorrect prediction of an Ottoman victory 
over the Safawids following the appearance of the 
famous comet of 1577. 

Taki al-Din wrote two astronomical handbooks with 
tables and explanatory text [see zīpj] entitled Kharidat 
al-durar wa-djarīdat al-fikar, completed 1893 Alexander 
(A.D. 1581-2), and Sidrat muntahā "l-afkar fi malakūt al- 
Jalak al-dawwar; an extensive treatise on sundial the- 
ory [see MizwALA] entitled Rayhānat al-rith fi rasm al-sā'āt 
“alā mustawī "l-sufüh; a treatise on astrolabe construc- 
tion [see ASTURLAB] entitled Tastih al-ukar and full of 
tables; and various treatises on arithmetic and alge- 
bra. None of these has received the attention they 
deserve. His imposing treatise on optics [see MANAZIR] 
Nūr hadakat al-ibsàr wa-nür hadikat al-absár is in the tra- 
dition of Kamal al-Din al-Farist [g.».]. His treatises 
on mechanical clocks entitled al-Kawākib al-durrīyya fī 
wad‘ al-binkamat al-dawnyya (compiled 966/1552) and 
al-Turuk al-saniyya fi "-àlàt al-rūhāniyya have been pub- 
lished and well illustrate the Ottoman reception of 
European notions and techniques in his time. He also 
compiled a set of tables for astronomical timekeeping 
serving the latitude of Istanbul, fully in the Islamic 
tradition [see Mik&T]. The anonymous treatise on astro- 
nomical observational instruments entitled Ālāt-i 
rasadīyya li-Zidj-i Shāhanshāhiyya has been compared by 
S. Tekeli with the treatise of Tycho Brahe compiled 
in Denmark towards the end of the l6th century, 
and he has underlined the remarkable similarities. 

The famous miniature of the Istanbul Observatory 
from the Shahanshah-nama (Pl. 1) shows Taki al-Din 
with an assistant holding an astrolabe in front of a 
bookshelf. Many of his books are now in the University 
Library in Leiden, identifiable by his distinctive sig- 
nature on the title folios (see Ünver, pl. 10-4). They 
are overseeing a group of astronomers involved in copy- 
ing manuscripts and operating various instruments. The 
terrestrial globe, mechanical clock and the sand-glass 
are of European inspiration, but all other instruments 
are Islamic. 
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TAKI AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. SHARAF AL-DIN ‘ALT 
al-Husayni al-Kashani, commonly called Taki Kāsnī, 
Persian scholar of the 10th-1lth/16th-17th centuries. 

He was a pupil of the poet Muhtasham Kashi, 
whose dītvān he edited. His fame rests on his monu- 
mental compendium of Persian poetry Khulasat al-ash‘ar 
wa-zubdat al-afkar, of which the first version was com- 
pleted in 993/1585 and the enlarged second version 
in 1016/1607-8. It contains notices of well over 600 
poets from the 5th/llth century up to the author's 
own contemporaries, each with a detailed biography, 
followed by an exceptionally generous selection. of 
poems. Manuscripts of this gigantic work (some of 
which contain only the biographies) are rare and it 
remains unpublished. Taki’s book is a valuable pri- 
mary source for the literature of the early Safawid 
period, but its main importance lies in the fact that 
it has preserved a very large number of poems by 
ancient authors which are not known from any inde- 
pendent source. In particular, it can be observed that 
all the surviving manuscripts of the diwans of such 
major poets as "Unsurī, Manūčihrī, Farrukhī [g.vv.] 
and guite a few others, are not only later than Taķī's 
compendium but in fact evidently derive from it. It 
is thus clear that Taki played a decisive role in col- 
lecting what in his time must already have been very 
rare works of early Persian poetry and in rescuing 
them for posterity. 

The importance of the Khulasat al-ashGr for the tex- 
tual history of early Persian poetry has until now been 
neglected; at the same time, its value as a biograph- 
ical source has been overrated. Taki’s notices, like 
those in all the so-called biographical dictionaries of 
Persian poets, are a jumble of idle legends and largely 
scurrilous anecdotes. Taki had the particularly irri- 
tating habit of pretending to know the year when 
most of his poets died; many of these dates are man- 


ifestly wrong and it seems likely that virtually all of 
them were invented ad hoc. Unfortunately, these fic- 
titious dates have been perpetuated by subsequent 
works, among them many of the entries in the pre- 
sent. Encyclopaedia. 

Bibliography: A. Sprenger, A catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian and Hindüstány manuscripts, of the libraries of the 
King of Oudh, i [2 all published], Calcutta 1854 
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- S . . (F.C. pe Brois) 

TAKI AL-DIN AL-NABHANI (1909-77), founder 
and chief ideologue of the Islamic Liberation 
Party (hizb al-tahrir al-islāmī), which has striven since 
its formation in 1952 to establish an Islamic state and 
has been particularly active in Jordan. Al-Nabhānī 
was born near Haifa, studied at al-Azhar and the Dar 
al-Ulim in Cairo (1927-32), then returned to Palestine, 
where he taught religious sciences and worked in 
Islamic law courts. In 1952, he sought permission 
from the Jordanian Interior Ministry to form the 
Islamic Liberation Party as a legal political party, but 
the request was denied on the grounds that its plat- 
form contradicted Jordan's constitution. Government 
restrictions on al-Nabhàni's activities induced him to 
emigrate to Syria in 1953, and three years later he 
permanently resettled in Beirut. 

In over two dozen works (listed in Misa Zayd al- 
Kaylani, al-Harakat al-islamiyya fi '-Urdunn, Amman 
1990, 117), al-Nabhānī elaborated his arguments for 
the imperative to establish a universal Islamic state, 
the character of such a state, and the means to achieve 
it. He expresses many of the same concerns as other 
20th century revivalists, but he stands out for his 
emphasis on the revolutionary role of a vanguard 
party that would revive true Islamic consciousness 
among the masses, guide them to overthrow existing 
régimes and safeguard the ideological purity of the 
Islamic state. Al-Nabhani also laid down a detailed 
model constitution for such a state, and devoted sep- 
arate works to his vision of the Islamic economy and 
society. While the Islamic Liberation Party never 
attracted a large following in the several Arab coun- 
tries where it established cells, al-Nabhānī's works have 
become an important part of contemporary Islamist 
literature. 

Bibliography: For analysis of al-Nabhani’s 
thought, see D. Commins, Tagī al-Din al-Nabhani 
and the Islamic Liberation Party, in MW, lxxxi/3-4 
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Journal of Islamic Social Science, xi/3 (1994), 365-93. 

S - A . (D. Commins) 

TAKI KHAN AMIR-I KABIR [see AMIR KABIR, 
in Suppl.]. 

TAKIDDA or Takedda (Tamadjak tagidda “saline 
spring, pool”), a name given by mediaeval Arab writ- 
ers to one or more locations to the west of 
the Air massif in the south-central Sahara. Ibn 
Battüta (iv, 438-45, tr. Gibb, iv, 972-5) described 
Takidda as a place where copper was mined, smelted 
and forged into rods used locally as currency. The 
copper was also exported to Bornü and other places 
to the south of Air. Takidda, in his day, was a flour- 
ishing commercial centre trading with Egypt, and a 
key centre of the slave trade. It had its own &ad: and 
a resident community of North Africans. It also had 
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a sultan who lived in a tented camp and was described 
by Ibn Battüta as a Berber. 

Ibn Khaldün describes Takidda as a meeting place 
for pilgrims from biléd al-sūdān and says that its sultan 
exchanged gifts with the amirs of the Mzab and of 
Wargla (Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus, 336, 338-9). 
His siting of Takidda (variously twenty or seventy days 
travel south and to the west of Warghla) indicates 
some confusion with Tadmakkat, a Berber town in 
Adrar-n-Iforas, some 250 km/150 miles north of Gao, 
though there is little doubt that his description of the 
place actually refers to Takidda. 

Other sources portray Takidda as a haunt of schol- 
ars. Al-Sa‘di, Ta’rtkh al-sūdān (ed. O. Houdas, Paris 
1898, 66), mentions it as a place where some schol- 
ars fled, ca. 875/1470-1, to escape the persecution of 
Sunni ‘Ali of Songhay. Ahmad Baba (Nayl al-ibtihadj, 
330-2, 335, 348) records that al-Maghili [9.v.] taught 
there ca. 1490, and gives biographies of two 10th/ 16th- 
century scholars who bear the nisba *al-Takkidāwī”: 
al-'Akib b. Muhammad al-Anusammani (d. 955/1548) 
and al-Nadjib b. Muhammad (d. after 1004/1595). 

The precise location of Takidda has been a sub- 
ject of dispute, not least because there are several 
locations which have “Tagidda” as an element of their 
names: Tagidda-n-Tsemt (or Tagidda-n-Tesoum “of 
the salt”), Tagidda-n-Tagait (“of the doum palms”) 
and Tagidda-n-Adrar (“of the mountain”), all to the 
west of Agades. At the first of these salt is extracted 
on a regular basis, leading Lhote to suggest that Ibn 
Battiita’s account of copper production should be read 
as salt production. More recently, it has been demon- 
strated that Azelik (sometimes referred to as Tagiddaz- 
zarai “the first Tagidda” according to Dj. Hamani, 
op. cit, in Bibl., 98), some 25 km/15 miles north-east 
of Tagidda-n-Tsemt, is a location near which copper 
was smelted over many centuries. It seems likely that 
Azelik was the location visited by Ibn Battüta, and 
that it was the principal settlement of a small Sanhadja 
polity, known to the external world simply as Tagidda. 
This general picture seems confirmed by the report 
of the Genoese merchant Malfante visiting Tuwat in 
1447, who mentioned “Thegida, which comprises one 
province and three ksour”. 

The history of Takidda is sketchy. Ahmad Baba 
(Kifayat al-muhtadj, in Muhammad Bello, Jnfak al-maysür, 
London 1951, 15) says it was founded by Sanhàdja, 
and these may well have been members of the Masüfa 
who settled in several Saharan fringe locations (Walata, 
Timbuktu and perhaps Gao) in the 5th-6th/1 ]th-12th 
centuries; their descendants would be the Inussüfan, 
now considered a Tuareg group. Mali probably exer- 
cised suzerainty over Takidda in the 8th/14th century 
(see Ibn Khaldün in Corpus, 336, 339), governing it 
indirectly through its sultan. It was destroyed in a 
war with Agades in ca. 1561. For more than two cen- 
turies, however, it had played an important role in 
trade between North Africa and Hausaland, and be- 
tween the Niger Bend and Egypt, and had supplied 
copper to Hausaland and Bornü, and perhaps to as 
far south as Ife (see R. Mauny, in 7. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, 
1/3 (1962), 393-5). 
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TAKIYYA (a.), also tuka", tukāt, takwā and ittika’, 
“prudence, fear" (see LA, s.v. w-k-y, Beirut 1956, xv, 
401-4; TA, x, 396-8), and also, from the root k-t-m, 
kitmān “action of covering, dissimulation", as opposed 
to idhā'a “revealing, spreading information”, denotes 
dispensing with the ordinances of religion 
in cases of constraint and when there is a 
possibility of harm. 

The Ķurān itself avoids the question of suffering 
in the cause of religion in dogmatics by adopting a 
Docetist solution (süra IV, 156) and in everyday life 
by the Aidjra and by allowing in case of need the 
denial of the faith (XVI, 108), friendship with unbe- 
lievers (III, 27) and the eating of forbidden foods (VI, 
119; V, 5). This point of view is general in Islam. 
But, as Muhammad at the same time asserted the 
proclamation of his mission to be a duty and held 
up the heroic example of the ancient saints and the 
prophets as a model (V, 71; MI, 40; etc), no defi- 
nite general rule came to be laid down, not even 
with the separate sects. Minor questions, which are 
very fully discussed, are whether taktyya is simply a 
permitted alleviation through God's indulgence (rukhsa) 
or a duty, if it is necessary in the interest of the com- 
munity. 

Takiyya was never rejected even by the extreme 
wing of the strict Khāridjites [g.v.] although among 
the Azrakis in the related question of divine worship 
when danger threatens (salāt al-khawf [q.v.]), it is often 
given as an example that one should not interrupt 
the salat even if his horse or his money be stolen 
from him during it. The advice is already old: “God 
gave the believers freedom of movement (wassa‘a) by 
takiyya; therefore conceal thyself?” The principle adop- 
ted by the Ibādīs, however, was that “takiyya is a 
cloak for the believer: he has no religion who has no 
takiyya” (Djumayyil, Kamiis al-shart“a, xiii, 127-8). 

Among the Sunni authorities the question was not 
such a burning one. Nevertheless, al-Tabari says on 
süra XVI, 108 (Tafsir, Bülak 1323, xxiv, 122): “If any 
one is compelled and professes unbelief with his tongue, 
while his heart contradicts him, in order to escape 
his enemies, no blame falls on him, because God 
takes his servants as their hearts believe”. The rea- 
son for this verse is unanimously said to have been 
the case of ‘Ammar b. Yasir [9.v.], whose conscience 
was set at rest by this revelation when he was wor- 
ried about his forced worshipping of idols and objur- 
gation of the Prophet. It is more in the nature of 
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theoretical speculation, when in this connection the 
question of hidjra is minutely investigated, that in cer- 
tain circumstances, e.g. threat of death, a Muslim who 
cannot live openly professing his faith may have to 
migrate “since God’s earth is wide”. Women, children, 
invalids and those who are tied by considerations for 
them, are permitted muwafaka (“connivance”); but an 
independent individual is not justified in takiyya nor 
bound to hidjra, if the compulsion remains within 
endurable limits, as in the case of temporary impris- 
onment or flogging which does not result in death. 
The endeavour, however, to represent taķiyya as only 
at most permitted and not under all circumstances 
obligatory, as even some Sunnis endeavour to hold 
on the basis of sūra H, 191, has resulted in the inven- 
tion of admonitory traditions, e.g. ras al-fil al-mudarat 
“to be good friends with unbelievers is the beginning 
of actual unbelief”. To prove that steadfast martyr- 
dom is a noble thing, the story is told of the two 
Muslim prisoners of Musaylima [g.v.], one of whom 
allowed himself to be forced to acknowledge the anti- 
prophet, while the other died for the Prophet. The 
latter is reported to have said: "The dead man has 
departed in his righteousness and certainty of belief 
and has attained his glory, peace be with him! But 
God has given the other an alleviation, no punish- 
ment shall fall upon him". 

Takiyya is above all of special significance for the 
Shi‘a. Indeed, it is considered their distinguishing fea- 
ture, not however always with justice, as Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī in the Talkhis al-Muhassal protests against al- 
Rāzī (see his commentary Muhassal afkār al-mutakaddimin 
wa ‘l-muta’akhkhirin, Cairo 1323/1905, 181-2). The 
peculiar fate of the Shi‘a, that of a suppressed minor- 
ity with occasional open but not always unheroic re- 
bellions, gave them even more than the Khāridjites 
occasions and examples for extreme takiyya and its 
very opposite; even the Ismà'ilis, usually masters in 
the art of disguising their creed, made the challenge 
to their leaders: *He who has 40 men at his disposal 
and does not seek his rights is no Imam". The Zaydis 
give as among the number of helpers who remove 
the necessity of /akiyya from the Imam, that of those 
who fought at Badr. It is a common polemical charge 
of the Sunnis, quoted from the writings of the Shi*is 
themselves, that the latter, as followers of fighting mar- 
tyrs, are not justified in employing takyya, while the 
Twelvers, in particular, while representing the Imams 
as examples compelling one to resoluteness, appeal on 
the other hand to the conduct of ‘Alt during the reign 
of the three first caliphs and to the ghayba of the 
Mahdi as examples of /akiyya. Belief is expressed by 
heart, tongue and hand; a theory of probabilities, 
developed with considerable dialectic skill, calculates 
under what real or expected injuries, *the permitting 
of what is pleasing to God and the forbidding of what 
is displeasing to God" can be dispensed with. Observ- 
ance with the heart is always absolutely necessary. But 
if it is considered as probable to anyone (law ghalaba 
‘ala zannihi) or if he is certain that an injury will befall 
him, his property or one of his co-religionists, then 
he is released from the obligation to fight for the 
faith with hand or tongue. 

In Shīī biographies, concealment is a regular fea- 
ture; we are told that the hero broke the laws of reli- 
gion like the prohibition of wine under compulsion, 
and this is not always reported as excusable. But since 
for them also Muhammad is the Prophet, and since 
as among the Sunnis a prophet may not practice 
taktyya in matters of his office, because otherwise one 
could not be certain of the revelation, we have, in 


view of the double example of the Imāms, in the 
code of morals for the ordinary pious men of the 
Shi‘a, the following sayings of "Alī in juxtaposition: 
“It is the mark of belief to prefer to practise justice 
even if it injures you, rather than injustice when it 
is of use to you”; and as an explanation of süra 
XLIX, 13: “He among you who is most honoured 
before God is the most fearful (of God)", that is, he 
who uses taktyya most (atkākum = aktharukum taktyyat""; 
and it is also said “Al-kitmān is our ģihād”, but at 
the same time the chapters on ģiihād are to be read 
with the implied understanding that the fighting is 
primarily against other Muslims. It is also to be noted 
that the iaķiyya of the Shī'īs is not a voluntary ideal 
(cf. Kh"ansari, Rawdāt al-djannāt, Tehran 1306/1888, 
iv, 66-7), but one should avoid a martyrdom that 
seems unnecessary and useless and preserve oneself 
for the faith and one's co-religionists. 

In any case, because of their attachment to takiyya, 
the Shi‘is have devoted numerous works to it. Tihrānī, 
in al-Dhari'a, iv, 403-4 nos. 1769-83, gives a list of some 
26 epistles and other works, including (1) the R. fi 
*-taķiyya wa 'Lidhā'a of Abu "l-Mufaddal al-Shaybàni 
al-Kūfī (d. 387/997); (2) the Takiyya of ‘Ali al-Bakrī 
(d. 940/1533), of which there is a ms. of 1100/1688 
in the library of Sh. Dja'far Al Bahr al-Ulüm in 
Nadjaf; (3) the R. al-takiyya of Agha Muhammad Bakir 
al-Bihbihani (d. 1206/1791), also with a ms. at Nadjaf 
belonging to Sh. Mashkür; (4) the Takiyya, in 600 
verses, by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad al-Hilli (d. 1309/ 
1891), of which there is a ms. in the library of Sh. 
Hibat al-Din al-Shahrastānī; etc. 

In the last resort, takiyya is based on intention, so 
we continually find the appeal made to niyya in this 
connection. The validity of the profession of faith as 
an act of worship is not only settled by the correct 
formulation of the intention to do it, but this is the 
essential of it, so that it alone counts, if under com- 
pulsion a profession of unbelief is made with the lips 
or worship performed along with unbelievers. God's 
rights alone can be injured by iaktyya. He has the 
power to punish the constrainer, and only in certain 
circumstances will a slight portion of the punishment 
fall upon the one constrained. The wiles used in this 
connection, especially in oaths with mental reserva- 
tions give, however, ample opportunities to injure one's 
fellow-creatures. 

The moral dangers of takiyya are considerable, but 
it may be compared with similar phenomena in other 
religions and even among the mystics. The ethical 
question whether such forced lies and denials of the 
faith. are not still lies and denials of the faith, is not 
put at all by the one *who conceals his real views", 
as he is not in a state of confidence which would be 
broken by lies or denial. 
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TAKIZADA, Sayyip Hasan (b. Tabriz, 27 Sep- 
tember 1878, d. Tehran, 28 January 1970), Persian 
politician and scholar of Iranian studies. 

1. Life. The son of Sayyid Taki Urdūbādī, he 
received both a traditional Islamic and a modern edu- 
cation, including natural science and French and, to 
some extent, the English language. In Tabriz he 
founded, with three like-minded friends, an ephemeral 
journal, Gandjma-yi funün (1903-4), and then travelled 
for a year in the Caucasus, Istanbul, Beirut and Egypt, 
returning with Western modernist ideas and sympa- 
thies. Moving to Tehran at the time of the Consti- 
tutional movement [see DUsTÜR. iv], his reputation as 
one of the more radical, even revolutionary, activists 
secured him election to the first Madjlis as a represen- 
tative for Adharbaydjan, arousing the fear of Muham- 
mad "Alī Shah who plotted, as the sources all agree, 
to kill him and five other constitutionalists. Hence 
when the Shah replied with his anti-constitutionalist 
coup of 1326/1906, Takizada took refuge in the Brit- 
ish Legation and then made his way to Europe, to 
Paris and London; in the latter place, he worked 
with the Iran Committee there, and his friendship 
with the famous Persian scholar E.G. Browne dates 
from this time. 

He returned to Tabriz and then to Tehran, becom- 
ing a member of the provisional steering committee 
when Muhammad ‘Ali Shah was deposed and a mem- 
ber of the second Maģilis for the Democrat Party 
(hizb-i dimūkrāt). But he had to leave Persia in 1910 
after the murder of Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bihbihānī, and 
after periods in Turkey, London and the United States, 
went in 1914 to Germany at the German govern- 
ment’s suggestion to help organise an anti-British and 
anti-Russian “Committee of Iranian Nationalists”, 
founding the journal Kawa, first as a political but later 
as a cultural and literary journal also; he remained 
in Germany till 1921. 

With the defeat of the Central Powers, the Com- 
mittee was dissolved. Takizada returned to Persia and 
now filled various government positions, serving also 
as a deputy in the fifth and sixth Madjlis. He was 
opposed to changing the constitution to allow Rida 
Khan (Pahlawī) [g.v.] to assume power. During Rida 
Shah’s reign he filled such offices as governor of Khu- 
rasan and ambassador in London, and as Minister 
of Finance was concerned in the negotiations of 1933 
for the extension of the Anglo-Persian (after 1935 
Anglo-Iranian) Oil Company's agreement. He was 
also ambassador in Paris, but becoming fersona non 
grata to the Sháh, went to Berlin and then London, 
where he started teaching at London University. On 


the abdication of the Shah (1941) he became ambas- 
sador to Britain. 

Returning home in 1948, he became a member of 
the 15th Madilis and a professor at Tehran University 
and in 1949 a senator, acting for a time as President 
of the Senate. Amongst his many cultural activities 
during the last two decades or so of his life was his 
involvement in the Society for National Monuments 
and, in conjunction with UNESCO, the Institute for 
Translation and Publication of Books (Bungah-i Tardjuma 
wa Nashr-i Kitab). 

2. Literary work. Amongst his important works 
in Persian were his Gāh-shumārī dar Īrān-i kadim (Teh- 
ran 1315/1937, repr. as vol. x of his collected works, 
see below); a study on Firdawsi, in Kawa, N.S. iii 
(1920-1), and works on Nàsir-i Khusraw and Mani. His 
articles and other writings are collected in Makalat-i 
Taķīzāda, ed. I. Afshar, 10 vols. Tehran 1349-57/ 
1970-8, of which vols. vi-viii contain his writings in 
European languages. His writings in European lan- 
guages were partly political and partly in the field of 
lranian studies. He had an interest in bibliography, 
and with W. Litten published Persische Bibliographie, 
Berlin 1920. For a complete bibliography, see his own 
autobiography Zindigi-yi tūfānī, "Tehran 1372/1993. 
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TAKKALU (Tākkā-lū), the name of a group 
of Turcomans originating from the regions of 
Mentese, Aydin, Saruhan, Hamit and Germiyan in 
southern Anatolia, an area known collectively as 
Tekeili [g.v.] (Tārīkh-i Kizilbashan, ed. Mir Hashim 
Muhaddith, Tehran 1361 AHS/1982, 27). 

The Turcoman tribes of Anatolia were one of the 
primary targets of Safawid propaganda (dawa) [see 
BĀYAZĪD II; SAFAWIDS. I], and the Takkalüs responded 
early to this call and entered the service of the Safawid 
shaykhs Djunayd and Haydar [g.v.]. In 905/1499, when 
Isma‘il [see 1smĀ īL 1] summoned his supporters to 
rally to him at Erzindjan, a Takkalü contingent formed 
part of the force of 7,000 men who assembled there 
(R.M. Savory, Studies on the history of Safawid Iran, 
Variorum Reprints, London 1987, no. I, 63). At the 
time of the establishment of the Safawid state in 
907/1501, the Takkalü tribe was listed among the 
“great tribes" (büyük oymaklar) of the Kizilbash [q.v] 
(Faruk Sümer, Osmanlı devletinin kuruluşu ve gelişmesinde 
Anadolu Türklerinin rolü, Ankara 1976, 46-7}, and the 
Takkalūs were classified as a tribe “of the right” (may- 
mana), the Şafawids having adopted the old Turco- 
Mongol system of military organisation (Masashi 
Haneda, Le Cháh et les Qizilbas. Le système militaire safa- 
vide, Berlin 1987, 52). After the major revolt in Asia 
Minor led by Shahkuli Baba Takkalü in 917/1511 
had been crushed, a further 1,500 Takkalū tribesmen 
emigrated to Persia and joined Shah Isma‘il. 

After the death of Isma‘i I (930/1524), and the 
accession of the young Shah Tahmasp I [¢.v.], civil 
war erupted between rival coalitions of Kizilbdsh tribes. 
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At first, the Takkalūs and other tribes acknowledged 
the leadership of Diw Sultan Rūmlū (Hasan-i Rūmlū, 
Ahsan al-tawartkh, ed. C.N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, 
187-8; Büdak Munshi Kazwini, Djawāhir al-akhbar, 
Leningrad ms. Dorn 288, fol. 298b) as amir al-umara? 
[see art. Amir al-Omarā ii. Safavid usage, in Ef, i, 
970-1], but by 933/1527 a Takkalü amir, Cüha Sultan, 
had become the virtual ruler of the state (Savory, op. 
cit, no. V, 69 ff) Many Takkalüs defected to the 
Ottomans and fought alongside Ottoman troops dur- 
ing Sultan Süleyman's various invasions of Persia (Ahsan 
al-tawarikh, 237, 247 ff). As a result, the Takkalūs 
lost their prestigious position in the Safawid state, and 
only three Takkalü amirs appear in Iskandar Beg's 
list of leading amirs at the time of the death of 
Tahmasp (984/1576) Tārīkh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbast, text, 
ii, 1084-7, tr. Savory, ii, 1309-15). There was a brief 
revival of Takkalü fortunes under Shah Isma‘il II 
[g.v.], but once more the tribe became embroiled in 
Kizilbash factionalism. Their iktā's [g.v.] in the Hama- 
dàn area were transferred to the Ustādjlū and Shāmlū 
tribes, and once again many Takkalüs took refuge 
with the Ottomans. From then on, they had the sta- 
tus in Persia of only a second-class tribe (Sümer, of. 
cit., 144), and no Takkalü amīrs are listed by Iskandar 
Beg at the death of Shah ‘Abbas I (1038/1629) (text, 
ii, 1084 ff, tr. ii, 1309 ff). 
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x (R.M. Savory) 

TAKLID (AJ, from the verb kallada “to imitate, 
follow, obey s.o.”, meaning acceptance of or sub- 
mission to authority. The word, with this semantic 
range, is not found in the Kur'àn nor in hadith 
literature (as covered by Wensinck’s Concordance). It has 
an important role throughout the Muslim religious 
sciences where it has a predominantly negative mean- 
ing, implying unreasonable and thoughtless acceptance 
of authority. It was, however, capable of being rescued 
and given a positive orientation. Different degrees of 
positive orientation can be found in the technical 
analyses of authority that emerged in pre-modern 
Islamic thought in relation to both juristic authority 
and credal matters. In spite of these developments, 
the term retained a generally abusive implication and 
might be discovered, on any side, in any debate about 
authority and epistemology, from the earliest to the 
most recent articulations of Islamic belief. The term 
has been widely adopted into Orientalist discourse 
where it is almost invariably translated as “blind sub- 
mission”. The same is broadly true of modernist Islamic 
discourse. The absence of any positive assessment of 
this term in modern commentary tends to produce a 
negative view of more than 1,000 years of Islamic 
history. 

Al-Muzani (d. 264/878 [g.».] pupil of al-Shāfiī, 
attributes to his master a prohibition of taklēd either 
of himself or of others (Mukhtasar, 1). This implies 
that the learned should not simply accept al-Shafi‘i’s 
juristic rulings but should be aware also of his 
arguments and the Aadifh they are based on. It does 
not mean that the illiterate or unlearned should work 
out juristic rules for themselves; in matters of law the 
unlearned were necessarily subject to the authority of 


the learned and the appropriate term for that sub- 
mission was laklid. Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889), who 
did not believe that reason could lead to positive 
results in the sphere of credal beliefs, characterised 
the Muc'tazila (the ashab al-kalam) as achieving whatever 
unity they achieved as a result of taklid, i.e. imitation 
and unthinking acceptance. The ashāb al-hadith, by 
contrast, achieved consensus on the basic principles 
of faith through revelation and submission to the ac- 
knowledged authorities of the past, the ‘ulama and the 


Jfukahā” (this, apparently, was not taklid) (Ta^wil, 13-17). 


Al-Shafi‘i’s distrust of (alid in juristic matters is echoed 
in the works of the Zāhirī Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). 
He argued that there should be a return to the evident 
(zāhtr) meanings of hadith, and all else (he meant the 
principles of authority and continuity that dominated 
the juristic schools of Sunni Islam) was "stubbornness, 
ignorance, taklīd and sin” (Ihkām, ii, 130). The Shafi‘t 
jurist and Ash'ari theologian al-Shīrāzī (d. 476/1083) 
defined the term taklīd, in a formula widely accepted, 
as "accepting the opinion of another without proof, 
kabūl kawl al-ghayr min ghayr hudidja”, while pointing 
out that prophets did not summon people to mere 
taklīd but rather offered evidence and/or miracles to 
justify acceptance of their message. Summarising a 
dominant view, he declared that taklīd was acceptable 
in juristic matters but not in usūl al-din (credal/theo- 
logical matters) (Iskāra, 18). In the mystic sphere, it 
was possible to contrast the direct experience of God 
that was accessible to the Süfis with the mere accept- 
ance and submission that characterised non-Sūfī belief. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) said of himself, “We are 
not the people of taklīd; our affair comes... from 
God; we have witnessed it directly, shahidnd-hu Gan” 
(cit. in Chittick, 73). Since the late 19th century, many 
western scholars and modernist Muslims have charac- 
terised the earlier Islamic tradition as dominated by 
taklid, meaning blind imitation. This reflects lack of 
sympathy and understanding on the part of the Western 
scholars; on the part of Muslims, it reflects a desire 
for radical reform, usually associated with a return to 
the time before taklid became established. The motive 
here is technically fundamentalist, though associated 
indifferently with liberal or conservative views. 
Taklid in juristic matters. The earliest arti- 
culations of a juristic theory of authority acknowledge 
that the unlearned masses are dependent for their 
knowledge of the law on the learned. The relationship 
is defined by the terms mudjtahid and mufli (designating 
the learned authority) and ammi or mukallid (designating 
the follower). In so far as these terms refer to a syn- 
chronic relationship between the participants, no jurist 
ever doubted the legitimacy or necessity of taklīd. 
However, with the development of juristic schools 
(madhahib), it was evident that the common people 
and the learned alike, in fact, and by universal practice, 
submitted to the principles of law that had been 
articulated by the founders of each madhhab. A Shāfi'ī 
scholar, like a Maliki or Hanafi and, in time, a 
Hanbalī, followed the basic structures of the tradition 
(madhhab) within which he was educated. Iģitihād [g.v.], 
meaning direct creative confrontation with the texts 
of revelation, was—it became gradually more evident— 
not characteristic of Muslim jurists after the age of 
the great founders. The jurists accepted and submitted 
to the authority of the founders. But they did not 
thereby cease to explore and develop the juristic 
tradition they inherited. In elaborating a theory which 
described and accounted for the reality of historical 
development, the jurists distinguished between zdjtihad 
mutlak (meaning the creative act of idjtihàd through 
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which the founding imams derived from the revealed 
sources a systematic structure of law) and idjtihād fi 
"-madhhab (creative development of the law within the 
broad structures of the madhhab, the characteristic 
achievement of Muslim jurists through the centuries). 
The latter type of idjthad was associated with takld, 
which, in this context, means willing submission to 
the authority of the founder and the madhhab—but 
not blind submission, for the principles which justi- 
fied the deductions of the founder and the develop- 
ments of later jurists were explored in the science of 
usūl al-fikh. 

From a historian's point of view, the role attributed 
to the founding imàms is a myth, but an important 
one, which can be analysed as offering a dynamic 
orientation to the juristic traditions of Islam. The 
dominant traditions carry the names of the founding 
imams (Hanafi, Maliki, Shāfi'ī, Hanbalī) as signs of 
the human element in the articulation of divine law; 
and as marks of an acknowledged pluralism in the 
details of the law. Subsequent generations of jurists 
added to the meanings of the law and became a part 
of an expanding reticulation of authorities which 
defined the madhhab for later generations. The minor 
traditions are characterised by terms that indicate their 
fundamentalist orientation (Zahiri, Salafi, and, amongst 
the Shi‘a, Akhbārī). Taklīd is the dominant term used 
to characterise the special loyalty to the founding 
imàm which was the essential element in nearly all 
pre-modern articulations of sharīta. Neither in theory 
nor in practice, in spite of the intimations of Orientalists 
and modernising Muslims, can it be recognised as 
essentially a principle of stasis. The detailed expression 
of a theory of authority that adequately accounted 
for continuity and loyalty in the madhàhib varied, natu- 
rally, from time to time and from madhhab to madhhab, 
but it always involved careful manipulation of the 
terms idjtihàd and taklid in subtle structures of thought 
which are different from the frequently unsubtle de- 
scriptions of modern commentators. 

Taklid in credal matters. The view that taklīd 
was not acceptable in usūl al-din had been articulated 
by al-Shirazi, and remained, for a majority of theo- 
logians, the preferred view. The alternative view that 
taklīd was acceptable in this field was also articulated 
and maintained as part of the tradition. A late sum- 
mary characterised the tradition in four brief clauses. 
1. There are two views as to whether taklid is per- 
mitted in usū/ al-dm. 2. It is said that intellectual 
exploration in this area is hardm. 3. There is a view 
reported from al-Ash‘ari that the faith of the masses 
is not valid, but this has been claimed to be a lie. 
4. If it is not a lie, it is neccessary to distinguish between 
taklid as indifferent submission and taklīd as positive 
commitment (diazm) That schema of views was in- 
tended to generate commentary. In the commentary 
tradition, the dominant view (that taķlīd is not per- 
mitted in usūl al-dīn) is justified on the grounds that 
personal intellectual effort is a pre-requisite for certainty 
in this area. The alternative view is justified by ref- 
erence to Bedouin converts, whose faith was acknowl- 
edged by Muhammad though they were incapable of 
rational investigation. This argument is qualified, for, 
though unsophisticated, the Bedouin were capable of 
forms of deduction appropriate to their standing. The 
view that intellectual speculation may be harüm is a 
reminder that theological debate can be dangerous, 
leading some people to error and disbelief. According 
to any of these three views, the faith of the masses 
is valid, even if, according to the first view, they may 
be in a state of sin. The rigorous opinion attributed 


to al-Ash'ari is certainly to be qualified, either because 
it is a lying attribution, or because he intended a par- 
ticular distinction between taklīd as indifference (not 
permitted) and taklid as commitment (permitted) (al- 
Subkī, Djam‘, ii, 401-4). 

The scholastic format should not hide the nuanced 
position that is here being advocated. If the word 
taklid can be used to characterise the traditional faith 
and loyalty of the masses, it is not to be understood 
as "blind submission". Precisely that is not permitted 
and renders faith invalid. The shifting patterns of 
ikhtīlāf that are offered, managed, and ranked in the 
scholastic tradition, here and generally, evoke a more 
refined and sophisticated consideration than has been 
recognised in the various forms of modernist discourse. 
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TAKLID-I SAYF [sce MaRastiM. 4]. 

TAKLIF (A), a term of the theological and legal 
vocabulary denoting the fact of an imposition on 
the part of God of obligations on his crea- 
tures, of subjecting them to a law. The correspond- 
ing passive participle mukallaf is used of someone who 
is governed by this law and in this connection, in 
legal language, it denotes every individual who has 
at his disposal the full and entire scope of the law 
(cf. J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 
1964, 124). 

The Kur’anic origin of the term, though indirect, 
is beyond doubt. On six occasions (though differently 
expressed) the Kur'àn says that God only imposes on 
every man what he is capable of (lā yukallifu llahu 
nafs” illā wusahā, II, 286; cf. similarly H, 233; VI, 
152; VII, 42; XXIII, 62; LXV, 7). Out of the van- 
ous possible meanings of this root k-/-f the one which 
in this case is relevant is that which denotes the idea 
of a difficult task, requiring a great effort to perform. 
The LA defines taklīf as the fact of ordering some- 
one to do something which is hard for him (mā 
yashukku *alayhi). Al-Djuwaynī gives the same meaning 
and suggests ilzām mā fihi kulfa (al-Burhān fī usūl al- 
Sikh, Cairo 1400/1981, § 26). 

From the theological point of view, the existence 
of taklīf principally raises three questions: 

1. How do we know the obligations which God 
imposes on us? The Muttazilīs reply: in two ways, by 
our reason (bi '/-akl) and by revelation (bi "I-sam*, or 
bi "I-shar?). It is our reason which teaches us, for exam- 
ple, that we must be upright, pay back a deposit, be 
grateful to a benefactor. Revelation adds the specific 
obligations of the Islamic religion: the five daily prayers, 
the fast of Ramadan, etc. There are therefore, as ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar loves to say, two sorts of taklif, a taklif fakli 
and a iaklīf samī (cf. Mughni, xiv, 149, 1. 13 and 150, 
Il. 2-3; Ps. ‘Abd al-Djabbār, Sharh al-usūl al-khamsa, 
Cairo 1965, 70, |. 11; Ibn Mattawayh, al-Madjmà' fi 
1-Muhit, i, Beirut 1965, 7, 1. 3). From the Sunni side, 
the Maturidis essentially maintain an identical point 
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of view. The Ash'aris, on the other hand, affirm that 
no obligation is known by reason; the Law as revealed 
is the only foundation for good and evil. 

2. Why does God impose obligation on us? The 
Ash‘aris refuse to answer this question, by virtue of 
their principle that we have not to look for motives 
(ilal) in any divine action. For the Mutazilīs the 
answer is simple: God acts in everything for the good 
of mankind and it is therefore also for their good 
that He imposes duties. The reason advanced by al- 
Djubba’i [g.v.] and his disciples is that because of that, 
God has given man the power to reach the highest 
form of bliss. He certainly would have been able to 
create man directly in Paradise, but happiness which 


is granted directly is less keen than that which is pre- | 


ceded by pain and which is its recompense. 

For al-Djubbā'ī and his disciples, contrary to other 
Mu'tazilis who submitted to the so-called al-aslah the- 
sis (from all points of view God is obliged to do what- 
ever is most advantageous to man), God was not 
bound at the outset to impose a law on man. If He 
did that, it was purely out of favour (tafaddul) towards 
them. But having done it, in this situation He set 
about the obligation of making for them a/-aslak fī 
dīnihim, that is to say, to provide them from now 
onwards with the means and all assistance necessary 


to help them discharge the duties to which He had | 


subjected them, and thus to “remove every excuse" 
for their not doing so. 

3. Can God oblige man to do the impossible? 
This is the most serious question, the so-called taklīf 
mā là yutaku. A pron the answer should be consist- 
ently in the negative, seeing that there had appeared 
in the Ķurān itself six times “God only asks of each 
one what he is capable of". This is certainly the 
Muftazili point of view, on behalf of the principle of 
the divine justice (adl), a cause which they champion. 
It is precisely this justice which lays the obligation 
on God, as mentioned above, of providing man with 
all the means to obey his commandments. The point 
of view of the Māturīdīs is also fundamentally in 
agreement with the Mu'tazilīs on this point. This, 
however, was not the view of al-Ash'ari and certain 
of his disciples for the following reasons. 

Firstly, in favour of their thesis, there is the Ash'art 
principle of absolute divine liberty. Al-Ash‘ari said that 
no rule applied to God; he could do whatever He 
wanted; everything that He does is just and it would 
be equally just if He did the opposite. Nothing pre- 
vents Him, therefore, from compelling man to do the 
impossible, whether it be a matter of logical impos- 
sibility (taklīf al-muhal) like bringing together opposites, 
or a matter of physical impossibility (takiīf al-Gdjz) like 
commanding a lame man to walk. 

Secondly, the way in which al-Ash‘ari represents 
human power and its relation to action leads him to 
allow the principle of iaklīf mā lā yutāku by using an- 
other expedient. Contrary to the Mu'tazilis (for whom 
all power is necessarily the power of an action or its 
converse, and power therefore necessarily precedes the 
action), al-Ash'arī considers, as did al-Nadjdjar before 
him, that all human power is contemporaneous with 
the action which corresponds to it; it is therefore 
only power for this action and not for its converse. 
The result of this is that just when the unbeliever 
produces an action of unbelief this has not the power 
of the converse of unbelief; nevertheless, at that very 
moment God commands him to believe, which is cer- 
tainly compelling him to do the impossible. The impos- 
sibility under the circumstances would not be of the 
same order as the preceding hypothesis. Al-Ash'arī 


explains (here again following the theories of al- 
Nadjdjar) that, if at the moment the unbeliever did 
not have the capacity to believe, it was because he 
had made a deliberate choice to have “no belief”. It 
would be a question in the case of a taklif al-tārik 
(tark meaning the fact of accomplishing the converse 
of a given act) as distinct from the taklif al-adjiz. 

(It is worth noting that to avoid ending up with 
laklif mā là yutaku, certain theologians—one of whom 
is said to have been Abii Hanifa—while supporting 
the thesis of the “non-anteriority” of the power in 
relation to the action, at the same time nevertheless 
maintained that identical power was a power of 
opposites, not simultaneously, but by the substitution 
of the one for the other. This thesis was called al- 
badal.) 

Finally, there is the fact of eternal divine fore- 
knowledge. God knows from time immemorial that 
this or that person will never believe. It is therefore 
for all time impossible that they will believe (unless 
the possibility was conceded that God could be mis- 
taken) and yet God commands them to believe. In 
the same way, He did not stop commanding Abü 
Lahab to believe, even after having announced in 
Kur'àn, CXI, 1-3, that he would roast in Hell. One 
would imagine that, this time, even the Mut tazilis 
would have to recognise in this a situation with an 
obligation to do the impossible. However, this was 
not the case: according to al-Ash'ari (Makālāt, 2nd 
ed. Ritter, 243, ll. 14-15, and 561, Il. 14-15), all with 
just one exception were of the opinion that, in the 
matter of a man whom God knew would never believe, 
the order to believe was addressed to him as well, 
and he too had the power to believe. 
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TAKRIB (a.) “rapprochement”, a term widely used 
to designate an ecumenical trend within mod- 
ern Islam in general and a movement towards 
reconciliation between Sunni and Shī'ī 
Muslims in particular. To a considerable extent, this 
trend is part of the ideology of Pan-Islamism [g.v.]. 
It found its expression at many pan-Islamic congresses 
[see MU TAMAR], as well as in the activities of a num- 
ber of movements and societies striving for a friendly 
dialogue, especially between Sunnis and Shi‘is. So far, 
the most important of these associations has been the 
Djamaat al-Takrib bayn al-Madhahib al-Islamiyya, a soci- 
ety founded in Cairo in 1947. With an Iranian divine, 
Muhammad Taki Kummi, as its founder and secre- 
tary-general, it had the support of a number of promi- 
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nent Sunni lam and intellectuals from Egypt and | 


elsewhere, including two rectors of al-Azhar [g.v.], sc. 
‘Abd al-Madjid Salim (d. 1954) and Mahmid Shaltūt 
(d. 1963 [g.v.]). Until his assassination in 1949, Hasan 
al-Banna’ [ge], the leader of al-Jkhwan al-Muslimün 
[g..], was in contact with the Takrīb society. On the 
part of the Shi‘a, we find Ayatullah Burūdjirdī [¢.v. 
in Suppl.], Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Al Kashif al- 
Ghita’ (d. 1954) and Sayyid ‘Abd al-Husayn Sharaf 
al-Din [g.v.] among those lending their support. 

The activities of the Djama‘a were directed by the 
Dar al-Takrib, an institute which, among other things, 
served as a publishing house issuing classical Shi*i 
works. The journal of the society, Risālat al-Islam, was 
founded in 1949. When, after several interruptions, it 
finally stopped publication in 1972, a total number 
of seventeen volumes had appeared. In the journal, 
both Sunni and Shī'ī authors found an opportunity 
to voice their opinion in favour of takrīb. Nearly all 
of them, however, avoided touching on the most con- 
troversial issues dividing the two sides. 

The greatest success of the Djama‘a was a state- 
ment, in 1959, by Mahmüd Shaltūt to the effect that 
worship according to the doctrine of the Twelver Shi‘a 
[see ITHNA ‘AsHARIYYA] was valid and its madhhab fully 
recognised within Islam. The statement, originally part 
of a press interview, was given the form of a fatwa 
and distributed world-wide by the Dar al-Takrib. It 
was greeted enthusiastically by the majority of the 
Shi‘is, but met with strong criticism on the part of 
many members of the Salafiyya [g.v.]. For them, the 
Takrib society from its very beginning had been noth- 
ing but a Shītī missionary institution designed to make 
converts in Sunni lands, and not an instrument of a 
real rapprochement (if that, in the opinion of those 
critics, was feasible at all). 

Mainly for political reasons, the Takrib society lost 
much of its momentum from 1960 onwards. After the 
Iranian revolution, Muhammad Taki Kummi left 
Egypt for Europe, where he died in Paris in 1990. 
His son ‘Abd Allāh tried to re-establish the Takrib 
society in Egypt in 1992. In Iran, an association called 
Madjma' al-Takrib was founded with government sup- 
port in 1990 (see M. Kramer, Jran’s ecumenical Islam, 
in Middle East contemporary survey, xvi, 1992, publ. 
Boulder, Colo. 1995, 202-4). 

A number of congresses were held in Iran and 
elsewhere in the early 1990s with the aim of reviv- 
ing the dialogue, including one sponsored by the Zslami 
Ilimler Araştırma Vakfi in Istanbul in 1993. For its pro- 
ceedings, see Milletlerarası tarihte ve günümüzde yülk sem- 
pozyumu. Tebliğler ve Müzakereler, ed. E.R. Figlah et ali, 
Istanbul 1993 (texts in Turkish and Arabic). 
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in modern times (including the opposition to it), 
see, e.g., H. Enayat, Modern Islamic political thought, 
Austin 1982, 18-51, and W. Ende, Sunniten und 
Schüten im 20. Jahrhundert, in Saeculum, xxxvi (1985), 
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" (W. ENDE) 

TAKRĪT (popular pronunciation Tikrit, cf. Yaküt), 
a town of ‘Irak on the right bank of the 
Tigris to the north of Samarra’ 100 miles from 
Baghdad divertly, and 143 by river, and at the foot 
of the range of the Djabal Hamrin (lat. 34° 36' N., 
long. 43? 4]' E., altitude 110 m/375 feet). Geographi- 
cally, this is the northern frontier district of ‘Irak. 
The land is still somewhat undulating; the old town 
was built on a group of hills, on one of which beside 
the river, stands the modern town. To the north is 
a sandstone cliff 200 feet above the level of the river, 
on which still stand the ruins of the old citadel. The 
traces of the old town stretch to the west of these 
two hills in a large circle, which shows that Takrit 
was once of considerable extent. 

It has been suggested that the name may be rec- 
ognised in a tablet of the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Strassmeyer, quoted by Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien, ii, p. xiii) but the first certain mention is 
that of Ptolemy (v. 18, 19), who calls it Birtha (Yaküt, 
Buldān, i, 861, in giving the latitude and longitude also 
refers to Ptolemy). Ammianus Marcellinus calls it Virta. 
Indeed, the hill of the citadel is still known as Burtha. 
In Syriac literature the town is called Taghrith. From 
the fourth century, it was the see of a Jacobite bishop 
until, in 1155, the diocese was combined with that 
of al-Mawsil (Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis, i, 174, 465). 
The Arab writers attribute its foundation to the Sasanid 
king Sabir [g.v.], son of Ardashīr; the town is said 
to have been called after a Christian woman named 
Takrit bint Wail; several legends are connected with 
its foundation (Yāķūt, loc. ct; Abu 'l-Fidà^, Takwim 
al-buldān, ii, 288). Before Islam, the town was tem- 
porarily occupied by the Arab Christian tribe of the 
Iyād (al-Bakri, Muw'djam, i, 46); they were driven from 
it, but the Iyad remained for a long time afterwards 
in the neighbourhood (al-Hamdānī, Sifat djazirat al- 
‘Arab, 180) and in the period of the conquest, the sol- 
diers of the Iyād in the garrison of Takrit secretly 
assisted the Arabs [see rvAp]. The first Muslim cap- 
ture of the town seems to have been effected in the 
year 16/637 by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tamm, who was 
sent out by Sa‘d b. Abi Waķķās. Then in 20/64, the 
town again surrendered by agreement; tradition as- 
cribes this second occupation to al-Nusayr b. Daysam 
or to his deputy *Ukba b. Farkad or to Mas'üd b. 
Hurayth b. al-Abdjar. The last named was the first 
governor, and built the congregational mosque there 
(Yakut, doc. cit; al-Balādhurī, Futūh, 248-9). 

Down to the middle of the 4th/10th century, the 
Arab geographers reckoned Takrit as belonging admin- 
istratively to al-Djazira (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 94; Ibn 
Rusta, 106; Ibn al-Fakih, 129; Ķudāma, 245, 250; al- 
Istakhri, 72, 77; Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 208-9, tr. 
201-2; al-Mastūdī, Tanbīh, 36), but from the time of 
al-Mukaddasi (54, 115), the town is more often re- 
garded as belonging to ‘Irak (except by al-Idrīsī and 
al-Dimashki). In the early centuries of Islam, the town 
was almost exclusively Christian. Ibn Hawkal and al- 
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Mas'üdi (op. cit., 155) mention the al-Khadra church 
there, and there is still a ruin of this name in the 
south of the town. There were also other Christian 
buildings (like the monastery of Sa'āba on the oppo- 
site bank (Yakut, ii, 673) and the Dayr Mar Yuhannā, 
Yakut, ii, 701). The name of the great Muslim sanc- 
tuary of al-Arba'i slightly west of the old town, seems 
to indicate that it was formerly the site of a Christian 
building. Two vaulted chambers decorated with stucco 
are stil standing; the building goes back to the 7th/ 
13th century. Takrit was celebrated for its manufac- 
tures of woollen goods (al-Mukaddasi). In the 7th- 
8th/13th-14th centuries it is described as a large town 
(Ibn Djubayr, 223; Ibn Battüta, ii, 133). Hamd Allah 
Mustawfī says it is a town of average size. Al-Idrisi 
(tr. Jaubert, ii, 147) mentions the Dudjayl canal which 
ran from the Tigris near Takrit and went on to 
Baghdad; this is probably identical with the Nahr al- 
Ishaki, dug, according to Abu ’I-Fida’, in the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (cf. also Hadjdjt Khalifa, Djihān-numā, 
434). Traces of this canal, which according to Ewliya 
Gelebi was cleaned out by Murtadà Pasha in 1064/ 
1654 (quoted by von Hammer, Wiener Jahrbücher, xiii 
[1821], 235), are still visible. 

Takrit never played an important part in history, 
but al-Sam'àni names some scholars and traditionists 
from there (Ansāb, ed. Haydarābād, iii, 64-5). However, 
it continued, until its devastation by Tīmūr in the 
late 8th/14th century (see below) to be a lively centre 
of Christian Arabic and Syriac scholarship, with a 
particular efflorescence in the period from the 9th to 
the 11th centuries A.D. Amongst its notable scholars 
were the Patriarch of Takrit Cyriacus (Patriarch 793- 
817), the philosopher and theologian Abū Zakariyyā” 
Denha, with whom al-Mas'üdi had discussions at Takrīt 
and Baghdad (Tanbih, tr. Carra de Vaux, 213) and 
the great translator from Greek into Syriac and Arabic 
Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 974 [g.v.]); see Fiey, Tagrit, 316-19. 

In the 5th/11th century it belonged to almost in- 
dependent lords until the Saldjük Toghril Beg took 
advantage of the death of its lord to seize it (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 448). From 544/1149 the town was part 
of the territory of the Begteginids, and in 586/1190 
it passed to the ‘Abbasid caliphs. It was the birth- 
place of Salah al-Din (Saladin), whose father Nadjm 
al-Din Ayyüb had been appointed commander of the 
town under the Saldjüks. When the conqueror Timür 
took it, it was in the possession of Arab brigands 
(Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar-ndma, tr. Pétis de la Croix, 
ii, 141-54). In the following centuries, it remained a 
small place; Christians are mentioned in it for the 
last time by Tavernier (Voyages, ii, 87) in the 17th 
century. Under Turkish rule, Takrit was a sandjak in 
the eyālet of Rakka (Djihān-numā, 434), but after the 
Tanzīmāt [g..] reforms of the 19th century, it was 
reduced to a náha of the kadā of Samarra’ (in the 
wildyat of Baghdad). In the 19th century the popula- 
tion was probably never more than 4,000-5,000 souls. 
All travellers up to the early 20th century were poorly 
impressed by it; the majority of the inhabitants until 
that time made their living by navigating inflated rafts 
or keleks [q.v.], which changed crews there. 

During the First World War, Takrit was the scene 
of a minor battle in November 1917 as the Turks 
retreated northwards before General Maude’s Allied 
forces (S.H. Longrigg, ‘frag 1900 to 1950, London 
1953, 90). It acquired a station on the standard-gauge 
northwards extension of the Baghdad-Samarra’ rail- 
way constructed by the British and Indian troops. In 
contemporary Republican ‘Irak, Takrit is in the gov- 
ernorate of Samarra’. 


On the Arabic dialect of Takrīt, see O. Jastrow, 
Tikrit Arabic verb morphology in a comparative perspective, in 
al-Abhath, xxxi (1983) [1985], 99-110. 
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TAKRUNA, a small village in Tunisia about 

100 km/62 miles south of Tunis on the Tunis-Sousse 
road via Zaghouan, “perched on a gigantic rock ris- 
ing up majestically from the midst of an infinitely- 
stretching plain”. 

It is divided into three quarters with, on the first 
level, on the northwestern side, the Hiima; on the sec- 
ond, on the southwestern side, Dār al-Shüd; and on 
the third level, al-Blad. At the summit of the rock is 
situated the mosque of the zēwiya of Sidi ‘Abd 
al-Kadir. Takrüna has at present 500 inhabitants 
spread over some hundred households. The oldest and 
most important families are the Giga, who are said 
to be of Berber origin, the Gmāsh, descendants of 
the Lawata Berber tribe and the Shüd, descendants 
of the Tripolitanian Mahamid. 

The main activities of the village’s people are 
sheep-rearing and agriculture, especially the cultiva- 
tion of olive trees, but there also industrial activities, 
with a fairly important cement work. The village has 
a primary school, and both before and after inde- 
pendence in 1956, Takrūna has nurtured numerous 
leaders and high officials, teachers and persons of cul- 
tural significance, including painters and novelists. 

However, it is probably through the problems raised 
by the elucidation of its name and its history that 
Takrüna has aroused so much interest. The name 
Takrüna (which should not be confused with Taku- 
runna [g.v.], a place in the Spanish Sierra de Ronda) 
is not found in any old dictionaries or geographical 
works; it is found, however, from the 19th century 
onwards in "old legal enactments and official docu- 
ments preserved in the archives of the Tunisian govern- 
ment". Also, as William Margais and A. Guiga already 
remarked, the historian Ibn Abi '1-Diyāf (d. 1874) 
speaks of it incidentally in his Iihāf. Numerous authors 
agree on the fact that the name is Berber, with the 
sense of "neck". At all events, the village, which as 
the two authors mentioned above wrote, “has no his- 
tory”, "is probably of Berber origin", built over Roman 
ruins at some undetermined date but in any case “in 
troubled times when living in the lowlands meant risk- 
ing ruin or death". According to educated Takrünis, 
the village is said to date from six or seven genera- 
tions back, ie. about 200 years. One should note 
finally that the people of Takrüna have no memory 
of the Berber language which was presumably that 
of their ancestors. To conclude, the village of Berber 
origin which has so charmed travellers, and notably 
the French of the 19th and 20th centuries, now resem- 
bles, in its ways and people and language, all the 
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other villages of the Sahel extending in Tunisia from 
Enfideville to El-Djem. 

Bibliography: El-Gharib, L'agoniz d'un village berbère 
en Tunisie: Takrouna, Tunis 1923; Guy de Maupassant, 
De Tunis à Kairouan. Impressions de voyage, Tunis 1893; 
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arabes de Takrotina, Paris 1958. 

lā (T. EL AcHÉCHE) 

TAKRUR, a name given to a mediaeval town, 
kingdom and people of West Africa, and later 
more generally to parts or all of Muslim West 
Africa. In this last sense it is a well-known nisba, 
pluralised as Takārīr, or in popular speech in the 
Middle East as Takārna. The name Takrūr itself ap- 
pears to be the arabised form of an African ethno- 
nym, now pronounced as Tukulor (French Toucouleur, 
earlier Portuguese Tucuról), and referring to a people 
whose home is the Futa Toro region [9.v. in Suppl] 
of the middle Senegal river. Although the Tukulor 
are composed of diverse ethnic elements, Fulbe [g.v.] 
comprise an important element, and the Tukolor as 
a whole describe themselves as speakers of Fulfulde 
(hal pularen); clans of theirs have migrated far and wide 
in West Africa [see TUKULOR]. 

The Fulbe themselves were early and important 
immigrants to the region, invading it from the Sahel 
region, perhaps ca. A.D. 800, and furnishing the first 
known dynasty, the Dya-Ogo. There were several sub- 
sequent invasions of Futa Toro over succeeding cen- 
turies. In the 12th and 13th centuries a Soninke 
dynasty known as the Manna ruled, and in the 14th 
century a Serer dynasty simply called the Tondyon 
(Malinke ton dyon “royal slave soldiers”) took power, 
easing the way for Malian control of the region. As 
Mali weakened in the following century, a new Fulbe 
invasion accompanied by Soninke seized control of 
the region. In the early 16th century a new Fulbe 
dynasty was founded by a warrior called Koli, whose 
father Tengella (or Teniella) had been expelled from 
Diara in the Malian Sahel by forces sent by the 
Songhay ruler Askiya al-Hadjdj Muhammad [q4.».]. This 
in turn was overthrown by an Islamic reformist régime 
whose first Almamy (mam) ‘Abd al-Kadir Kan founded 
in 1770 a dynasty that lasted until the French con- 
quest of the region in 1891. 

Arabic writers of the Mediterranean world of Islam 
knew of Takrūr from the 5th/llth century, both as 
a town (thought to be in the region of Podor), and 
as a kingdom of the same name. Al-Bakri described 
Takrür as two towns astride the “Nil” whose inhab- 
itants were converted to Islam by a ruler called War 
Djābī b. Rábis who died in 432/1040-1 (K. al-Masalik 
wa "l-mamálik, ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 172). Later, 
in 448/1056-7, his son Labbi came to the aid of the 
Almoravid commander Yahya b. ‘Umar when he was 
besieged in the Djabal Lamtūna (ibid., 73). War Djābī 
also exercised hegemony over the neighbouring king- 
dom of Sila, upstream from Takrūr, and is said to 
have converted its people to Islam. In the mid-6th/12th 
century al-Idrist portrays a well-organised kingdom 
integrated into trans-Saharan trade networks, with the 
town of Takrür on the south bank of the “Nil”. North 
African merchants took wool, copper and beads there 
and brought back gold and slaves (Opus geographicum, 
ed. A. Bombaci et aL, fasc. prim., Neapoli-Romae, 
1970, 18). In the late 7th/13th century al-Kazwini, 
basing himself on an account by a North African 
travelling fakth ‘Ali al-Djanahani, reported that Takrür 
was a great town without walls inhabited by both 
Muslims and pagans, and that giraffe and elephant 
were common in the area (‘Adja’ib al-makhlikat, ed. 


Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 17). Al-Kazwini's contem- 
porary Ibn Sa‘id says that the kingdom of Takrür 
extended up the Senegal river to as far as Galambu 
near the confluence of the river Senegal and the 
Faleme, and that by his day Islam had entered all 
the towns along the river (K. Bast al-ard fi "-ül wa 
‘ard, ed. J. Vernet Ginés, Tetuan 1958, 24). For Ibn 
Khallikan, Takrür is both the name of a land and 
of a “race” or “tribe” who are “cousins of the Kanim" 
(Wafayat al-a'yān, ed. ‘Abbas, vii, 14). 

By the mid-8th/ 14th century, the name Takrür was 
already being applied to a much greater area, and 
also often to the people who inhabit it, such confla- 
tion of towns, kingdoms and peoples being common 
in mediaeval Arabic sources. Al-Umari, describing 
the visit of Mansa Misa [g.».] of Mali to Egypt, says 
he is known as the king of Takrür, but “if he were 
to hear of this he would be disdainful, for Takrir is 
but one of the provinces of his kingdom” (al- 
Munadjdjid, Mamlakat Malt, 44). Ibn Khaldün pre- 
sents several different definitions of Takrür, ignoring 
the contradictions. Relying on al-Idrist in his Mukad- 
dima, he places the town of Takrür on the *Nil". In 
the K. al-Tbar he first quotes Ibn Satīd, who seems 
to locate a people called Takrür close to the Atlantic 
ocean (Cairo 1284/1867, vi, 199), and he calls Mansà 
Misa “king of al-Takrür" (v, 433). But later he asserts 
that the nation (umma) called Takrür live “beyond 
Kawkaw (Gao)” apparently in an easterly direction, 
and he quotes a “fakth of the people of Ghana” who 
says that they call the Takrür *Zaghay" (vi, 200), per- 
haps suggesting an identification with Songhay. In 
another passage (v, 433) the Takrür are squarely placed 
between Kawkaw and Kānim. A century later, al- 
Suyüti clearly adopts the same usage, addressing a 
letter to the kings of al-Takrür in general and specif- 
ically to the sultans of Agadés and Katsina. He answers 
a series of questions from an inquirer in *al-Takrūr”, 
probably referring to this same general area (see his 
al-Hāwī li "Lfatawt, Cairo 1933, ii, 284-94). 

From the 8th/14th century on, Arab writers, includ- 
ing those of West Africa, use the name al-Takrür as 
a name for Muslim West Africa, either in part or in 
whole, and for its inhabitants. The extension of mean- 
ing of Takrür was probably influenced by descriptions 
of Mansa Misa as “king of al-Takrür". Al-Sa'di, writ- 
ing in Timbuktu in the mid-11th/17th century, seems 
to use it as the equivalent of the Songhay empire 
(Ta’rikh al-Südàn, ed. O. Houdas, Paris 1898, 38, 64, 
73, 120). The long title of the contemporary 7a'rikh 
al-Fattāsh (ed. Houdas, Paris 1913), also concerned with 
Songhay, includes reference to “the events of al- 
Takrür". The Moroccan historian al-Īfranī in his Nuzhat 
al-hādī (Fez n.d., 75), quoting the unidentified al-Imam 
al-Takrūrī, describes Askiya al-Hadidj Muhammad as 
being invested as the Khalifa of bilād al-Takrür. In ca. 
1800 al-Bartilī (or Barritayli) describes al-Takrür as 
*an extensive land, stretching eastwards to Adhghagh 
(perhaps Adrār-n-Iforas, north of Bourem), westwards 
to the river Senegal, southwards to Bitu (Begho in 
east-central Republic of Ghana), and northwards to 
Adrar (the highlands of central Mauritania)" (Fath al- 
shakūr fi marifat a’yan 'ulamā” al-Takrür, ed. M.l. al- 
Kattānī and M. Hadjdji, Beirut 1401/1981). Writing in 
1227/1812, Muhammad Bello [g.v.] defines al-Takrür 
as “a name given to the western region of the Sudanic 
south. It is a name widely used in the Haramayn, 
Egypt and al-Habasha, but unknown in its homeland" 
(Infāk al-maysūr fi ta’rikh bilad al-Takrūr, ed. Bahidja al- 
Shādhilī, Rabat 1996, 47, ed. C.EJ. Whitting, London 
1951, 3. He quotes an unspecified source as saying 
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that bilad al-Takrür refers to the region around Tim- 
buktu, whereas bilād al-Südan refers to Kano, Katsina 
and their adjacent lands. But for the purpose of his 
book he defines it as extending “from [Dar] Für to 
Fūta [Toro]”. 

The nisba Takrūrī (pls. Takarir and Takārna) is used 
in the Nile valley and the Middle East to refer to 
persons or communities of West African Muslim ori- 
gin. From the 8th/15th century, we have a number 
of entries in biographical works for persons with the 
nisba al-Takrūrī (Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, Hayda- 
rābād 1392-6/1972-6, ii, 362, Sabih al-Kallawtati, a 
former slave who later taught in Cairo and Damascus; 
al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-lami, Cairo 1353-5/1934-6, iii, 
173, Khalis al-Takrūrī, who became chief eunuch 
under K@it Bay, vii, 2, al-‘Izz al-Takrüri, a Cairene 
bookseller), while al-Makrizi mentions a saintly man 
of Takrür after whom the quarter known as Bülàk 
al-Takrüri (nowadays al-Dakrüri) was named (Khitat, 
Cairo 1270/1853, ii, 326). West African pilgrims were 
known as Takrüris and their caravans as the Takrür 
caravan (rakb al-Takrūr). In 1047/1637 ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-Laķānī wrote his commentary /thàf al-murid on his 
own Djawharat al-tawhid at the request of a Takrūrī 
student (Cairo 1368/1948, 5). In the 19th century 
there was a riwak al-Dakarina at al-Azhar (J. Heyworth- 
Dunne, Introduction to the history of education in modern 
Egypt, London 1939, 25n.). 

Certain communities of West African origin in 
the Republic of the Sudan have been referred to as 
Takarir. The best known of these is the community 
at al-Kallabat (al-Matamma [g.v.]) on the Ethiopian 
border. West African pilgrims are said to have estab- 
lished themselves there in the mid-18th century, and 
at the time of the Mahdiyya they were an important 
self-governing community that played a role in the 
Khalifa’s war with the Ethiopians in 1884-5. Their 
leader Salih b. Idris fought with the Ethiopians, while 
a cousin of his was appointed to succeed him as 
community head. In the 20th century, communities 
of West African origin in the Sudan are referred to 
as Fellāta (the Kanuri name for the Fulbe) rather 
than Takrürr. By the riverain Sudanese both terms 
are applied to persons from anywhere west of (and 
sometimes including) Dar Für. 

Bibliography: J.F.P. Hopkins and N. Levtzion, 
Corpus of early Arabic sources for West African history, Cam- 
bridge 1981, where most of the above sources will 
be found in translation; Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, 
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Beirut 1963; M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Paris 
1912; “Umar al-Naqar, Takrür: the history of a name, 
in f. Afr. Hist, x (1969), 365-74; J.O. Hunwick, 
Notes on a late fifteenth-century document concerning “al- 
Takrūr”, in African. Perspectives, ed. C. Allen and R.W. 
Johnson, Cambridge 1970, 7-33; idem, Askia al-hājj 
Muhammad and his successors: the account of al-imam 
al-Takrūrī, in Sudanic Africa, i (1990), 85-9; E.M. 
Sartain, Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti’s relations with the 
people of Takrūr, in JSS, xv (1971), 193-8; Mansfield 
Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia, New York 1854; ALE. 
Robinson, The Takrun sheikhs of Qallabat, in J. Afri- 
can Soc., xxvi (1926-7); P.M. Holt, The Mahdist State, 
1881-1898, "Oxford 1970. On the pre-Islamic his- 
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TAKRURI [see TAKRÜRJ. 

TAKSIM (a.) (taksim in modern Turkish spelling), 
“division”, “segmentation”, also used in its plural form 
takasim, a term of urban art music in the eastern 
Arab countries and Turkey. It refers to the improvising 


presentation of a makdm [g.v], played on a melody 
instrument. The corresponding North African genre 
is called istikkbār. The taksim serves generally as an 
introduction into a measured vocal or instrumental 
piece, but it has also developed into an independent 
solo piece. Taksim performance has a declamatory 
character. Melodic segments of different length and 
intensity are followed by periods of silence. It is the 
elaboration of a basic modal structure, concretised 
and embellished by the instrumentalist according to 
his musical knowledge and technical skill. It starts and 
ends with the basic tonal group (tetrachord or penta- 
chord) of the mode, and progresses from the lower 
to the higher register and back again. Transitions to 
related modes, considered essential in virtuoso varieties 
of taksim, can be introduced in the course of the 
ascending movement. The rhythm is free and is not 
determined by musical metrics (awzdn, usūl), but the 
soloist can occasionally be supported by a kind of 
rhythmic drone played on a percussion instrument, 
By reducing the actual performance of a taksim to its 
basic structure, musicologists have abstracted simple 
tonal patterns similar to those described earlier by 
Arab theorists. Thus the initial segment of the mode 
rast transcribed by E. Gerson-Kiwi and P. Rovsing 
Olsen, is identical with the first section (sku‘ba) of the 
mode rast described in the anonymous al-Shadjara dhat 
al-akmam al-hāwiya li-usūl al-anghām (Cairo 1983, 53), 
and in other more recent Syrio-Egyptian sources. 

The historical development of the taksīm has scarcely 
been investigated. In its modern signification the term 
occurs in the Turkish treatise by Dimitrie Cantemir 
(d. 1723), where an extensive instrumental taksim is 
described which touches upon thirty other makāms 
before returning to the initial mode. Cantemir stresses 
the unmetred, improvised character of the piece (see 
Kantemiroglu, Kitàb- "Hhmü'l-müsi "alā vechi’l-huriifat, 
Istanbul 1976, 126-36, 172-3). This improvised instru- 
mental taksim is not mentioned in pre-Ottoman music 
literature, neither in Arabic, nor in Persian or Turkish 
sources. It first appears as an introductory part of the 
Turkish “concert suite" fast! (see ibid., 186-7) that had 
superseded, in the 17th century, the traditional nawba 
[g.v.]. In the same function it occurs in the Egyptian 
wasla, which combined elements of the earlier local 
nawba and the Turkish fasil. 

In the earliest Ottoman art and court music of the 
15th and 16th centuries, the name taksim was given 
to the initial section of vocal forms of the nawba 
repertoire. From extant song-text collections we learn 
that the poetic text of these taksim sections was 
“divided” or “segmented” by the duplication of syllables 
and by the introduction of other elongating word 
elements. Although a direct relation between the earlier 
vocal and the later instrumental taksim can not be 
recognised, it may well be that the latter resulted from 
a borrowing process from the vocal sphere, comparable 
to the adaptation of other vocal forms to the Turkish 
instrumental repertoire in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Bibliography: Suphi [Ezgi], Nazari, amelf türk 
musikisi, iii, Istanbul n.d. [ca. 1937], 53; R. d’Erlanger, 

La musique arabe, v, Paris 1949, passim, vi, 1959, 
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Sational music: a study of interrelatedness in the arts, in 
The World of Music, xx (1978), 17-32; S. Elkholy, 
The tradition of improvisation in Arab music, Cairo 1978, 
15-23; H.H. Touma, Magam Bayati in the Arabian 
Tagsim, Berlin 1980; L. Ibsen al-Faruqi, An annotated 
glossary of Arabic musical terms, Westport and London 
1981, 348; L. Landy, Arab Tagsīm improvisation, in 
Informatique et musique, Ivry 1984, 71-8; K. and 
U. Reinhard, Musik der Türkei, Darmstadt 1984, i, 
103-109; S. El-Shawan, Aspects de l'improvisation dans 
la musique arabe d'Egypte, īm L'improvisation dans les 
musiques de tradition orale, Paris 1987, 151-7; H.H. 
Touma, Die Musik der Araber, "Wilhelmshaven 1989, 
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Istanbul 1990, ii, 370; O. Wright, Words without 
songs, London 1992, s.v. taksim. (E. NEUBAUER) 
TAKSIT (a.), the verbal noun of a form H verb 
kassata “to distribute”, especially used as a term of 
early Islamic financial administration. It de- 
noted the allocation or distribution amongst the tax- 
payers of the global amount of taxation due. The 
synonyms kast/kist are also found. The term could 
also denote the total amount of taxation due or the 
instalments by which it was paid. See the references 
given by F. Løkkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic 
period, with special reference to circumstances in Iraq, Copen- 
hagen 1950, 127, and also H.F. Amedroz, Abbasid ad- 
ministration in its decay, from the Tajarib al-Umam, in JRAS 
(1913), 883-4. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
E (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TAĶTUĶA (pl. ģakātīk), a form of strophic song 
in Egyptian colloquial Arabic. The semantic 
background of the term is vague. In the llth and 
12th centuries A.D., a certain manner of singing to 
the accompaniment of a wand (kadib) was called taktaka, 
as attested by Ibn al-Kaysarani (Kitab al-Sama‘, Cairo 
1970, 63) and by Abu "l-Salt Umayya b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (see al-Mawsü'a al-Taymüriyya, Cairo 1961, 168). 
Similarly, a traditional Egyptian Bedouin song called 
tagg is accompanied “by the beating of two sticks on 
some hard surface" (see J.R. Smart, in 75S, xii [1967], 
248). There is, however, no reference to any particular 
“beating” in early faktika performances that would 
permit an explanation of the term based on its 
onomatopoeic connotation. The actual song form 
flourished in urban Egyptian society from the late 
19th century to the 1940s. Being considered a basically 
female genre, it seems to have originated in the circle 
of the Egyptian singers called 'awalim (sing. ‘Glima 
[g.v.]). The popularity of the taktūka was stimulated 
by the local record industry. One of the prominent 
performers was Munira al-Mahdiyya (d. 1965), but 
also Umm Kulthüm (d. 1975 [g.».]) recorded taktüka 
songs in the twenties and early thirties. The fashion- 
able genre was soon taken up by some well-known 
composers, such as ‘Abduh al-Hamūlī (d. 1901), Sayyid 
Darwish (d. 1923), and Zakariyya Ahmad (d. 1961), 
who refined the melodic structure, whereas the rhythm 
was generally based on simple musical metres (usül). 
Bibliography: K. al-Khula‘, al-Aghani al-'asriyya, 
Cairo 1339/1921, 222-5; M.A. al-Hifni, Sayyid 
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TAKURUNNA, the name of one of the 
provinces (kuwar) of al-Andalus from the 2nd/ 
8th to the 4th-5th/1Oth-llth centuries, at least up 
to the formation of the Taifas. Somewhat curiously, 
the Arabic sources do not describe the boundaries of 
these kuwar with precision, hence we have to rely on 
approximations illuminated to varying extents by the 
geographers and historians of the time. 

This is the case for the kūra of Takurunna, for the 
sources on this administrative division are vague. We 
know that its chef-lieu was Ronda [see runpa], which 
was also one of its strongholds, although, according 
to Ibn Ghalib, Ronda was an iķlīm or district of the 
küra of Ecija. In this regard one should recall that 
the Sierra de Ronda formed part, at varying times, 
of Ecija, Cordova and Seville. In his Mughrib, Ibn 
Sa‘id states that the town of Tākurunnā “was the 
fortified centre of the kira, later depopulated (or: 
destroyed)”. Perhaps there was a fortified place in the 
first stages of the Muslim invasion, later abandoned 
through necessity or politico-military strategy or for 
some administrative restructuring. One should also 
remember that Ibn Sa‘id was writing in the 7th/13th 
century and that his descriptions may be based on 
anachronistic information. 

The main fortresses of Takurunnà included Bobas- 
tro [see BARBASHTURU], the refuge of ‘Umar b. Hafsün 
[g.v]. 

It seems certain that there was a kūra thus named 
where a djund or army group was established from 
125/743, since, according to the anonymous Dhikr 
bilad al-Andalus, the lord of the province appeared 
some years later before ‘Abd al-Rahmàn I with his 
soldiers in order to give allegiance. After that, Tāku- 
runná is mentioned amongst the kuwar of al-Andalus, 
and Ibn Hayyàn mentions the governors nominated 
or dismissed by ‘Abd al-Rahmān III during his reign. 
In the 5th/11th century, Runda was the seat of the 
Berber Taifa of the Bana Ifran [g.v.], who belonged 
to the Zanata recently arrived in the Peninsula. Once 
independent, the Bani Ifran occupied the territory of 
Takurunna after the death of the ruler of Malaga, 
Idris al-Muta’ayyid, in 431/1039-40, the year in which 
Hilal b. Abi Kurra al-Yafrani rebelled, reigning in 
the first instance till 445/1053-4. Whilst he was impris- 
oned by al-Mu'tadid [g.».] for four years in Seville, 
his son Badis succeeded him, but acted so tyranni- 
cally that, once his father was released in 449/1057- 
8, he resumed power and executed his son. He died 
soon afterwards, leaving the succession to another son, 
Abü Nasr Fatüh. But on the rebellion of one of his 
commanders, in league with al-Mu'tadid, the princi- 
pality passed to the Seville kingdom in 457/1065. 
The region fell into the hands of the Almoravids in 
484/1091. In the last stage of this dynasty's power, 
as part of a process observable in other parts of al- 
Andalus, Abu "l-Kasim Akhyal b. Idris rebelled, accord- 
ing to Ibn al-Abbàr and Ibn Sa‘id, but for only a 
short dme, it seems, since the people of Takurunna 
subsequently returned Abu "l-Ghamr b. al-Shā'ib b. 
Gharrün to power. For the Almohad period, al-Baydak 
affirms that their occupation took place peacefully. 
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Finally, the territory formed part of the Nasrid king- 
dom of Granada and was conquered by the Catholic 
monarchs in 1485. 

Within Tākurunnā society, the Berber element was 
of importance, and included the ‘Awsadja, probably 
arriving there at the time of the conquest, and the 
Zadjadjila from the Ittaft tribe, a part of the Nafza; 
during the amirate of Cordova, the Zadjadjila sup- 
plied high officers for the court. New Berber groups 
arrived in the region with the Ifran during the 5th/11th 
century (see above). There must have also been a sig- 
nificant Christian population at the time of the con- 
quest, some of whom probably became muwallad 
converts, whilst those faithful to their religion would 
become Mozarabs. Such Christians included the an- 
cestors of ‘Umar b. Hafsūn, whose great-grandfather 
Dja‘far settled at Torrecilla in the kūra of Reyyo (Ma- 
Jaga) in the time of al-Hakam I. Personages of Arabic 
origin were also known in Tākurunnā. Thus in the 
5th/11th century the Lakhmid family of the Banu 'l- 
Hakim left Seville for Ronda, as did others. The date 
of the appearance of the Azd Arab lineage there is 
uncertain; it included the famous mukr? ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-Madjid al-Rundi (548-609/1153-1213). Also 
uncertain is the arrival date of the Djudham, who 
included the famous judge and hafiz Abu "I-Hadjdjadj 
Yusuf al-Djudhāmī al-Muntishakiri, the teacher of Ibn 
al-Khatib [9.v.], who exercised his profession at Ronda 
and Marbella right into the 8th/14th century. Finally, 
one should mention a group of Jewish families, in- 
cluding that of the 6th/12th century physician Ilyas 
b. Saddüd. 

The author of the Dhikr states that Tākurunnā was 
very mountainous, with numerous inaccessible castles, 
and that Ronda was an ancient place, with fertile 
agriculture, good pastures and other advantages, includ- 
ing a much sought-after aromatic herb of the moun- 
tains called the mahaleb cherry tree. 
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TAKWA [see Suppl.). 

TAKWIM (AJ, the verbal noun of the form II 
verb kawwama meaning “to correct, to rectify”, in par- 
ticular used by Muslim astronomers for determining 
the positions of the sun, the moon and the planets; 
hence, ephemeris or astronomical almanac. 

l. Its use in astronomy. 

For the computation of the true solar position [see 
AL-SHAMS], Muslim astronomers first calculated the mean 
solar position (wasat al-shams). They then had to adjust 
or "correct" this by the amount of the equation of 
the sun (ta‘dil al-shams), and the result was the true 
solar position (mukawwam al-shams). The determination 


of the true positions of the five naked-eye planets and 
the moon required more sophisticated calculations 
because of the more complicated underlying plane- 
tary models, but proceeded in an analogous way. The 
mean positions, the lunar nodes and the equations 
were determined by means of a zidj, a handbook con- 
taining astronomical and mathematical tables (see AL- 
zip, and E.S. Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astronomical 
tables, in Trans. American Philosophical Society, xlvi (1956), 
123-77). The operations described above were then 
performed for the sun, moon and planets, at midday 
of each day of a period of, say, a year (lunar or solar 
Hidjra; for various years in use, see AL-TA'RIKH) or 
by going in steps of a few days (usually five or ten). 
'This information was organised in annual ephemerides 
(takwīm, pl. takawim), from which one could determine 
the position of the seven celestial bodies relative to 
each other. This was done e.g. for predicting eclipses 
of the sun and the moon (for eclipses, see AL-KUsÜF) 
or to determine the horoscope for a given moment. 

The principal part of most takwims consists of 24 
pages, one opening of two pages for every month of 
a given year (see the illustrations of a Yemeni spec- 
imen in RU'YAT AL-HILAL) On the right-hand page 
the first columns give the current day expressed usu- 
ally in several calendars (the Persian, Arabic, Syrian 
and Coptic calendars were used) and the day of the 
week. The right margin of the page was used for 
putting down annotations about the day in question, 
such as memorable historical events, religious feasts 
of Muslims, Jews and Christians, local events such as 
the beginning of shipping seasons, and the like. To 
the left of these columns is found the ephemeris for 
each day of the current month, consisting of one col- 
umn each for the sun, moon, the planets in their 
usual order, and the ascending lunar node. To the 
left of these columns might be found columns for the 
daily solar altitude at noon, the length of daylight, 
and the solar altitude at the *asr prayer [see MIKAT]. 
The left-hand page was devoted entirely to matters 
astrological. For each day, the occurrence of aspects 
of one planet with the others was recorded, giving 
the hour of the event and short astrological inter- 
pretations like “good”, “bad” or “mixed”. Because 
aspects of the moon were given particular importance, 
the moon had one column of its own while the other 
planets shared one together. Astronomical information 
about the time and location of conjunction and oppo- 
sition of the sun and the moon were usually men- 
tioned in a special row at the top and bottom of the 
pages. Because of its importance in eclipse predic- 
tions, the lunar latitude [see AL-ĶAMAR] at these times 
was added. Further, since the Muslim month starts 
with the first visibility of the lunar crescent [see RU'vAT 
AL-HILAL], the predicted time, location and condition 
of first visibility were noted. 

At the beginning of the takwim, the planetary posi- 
tions at the time when the sun entered the sign of 
Aries (vernal equinox) were put down in a diagram, 
thus providing the horoscope for the given year, accom- 
panied by astrological forecasts for the year. If eclipses 
were predicted for the year, then information about 
their time, location, duration and colour was recorded. 
Because eclipses were considered to be maleficent they 
were located in a separate part at the back of the 
takwim for *... it is undesirable to have it at the 
beginning of the calendar...” (al-Bīrūnī). Topics fea- 
tured in additional chapters of the /akwim were more 
astrological in nature, but here no fixed convention 
existed. Of the wealth of possible topics, two were 
the most common. One of these was a table called 
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ikhtiyārāt (electiones) [see IKHTIYĀRĀT] showing days suit- 
able for a given purpose, depending on the position 
of the moon in the zodiacal signs. Another was tables 
of the anwa’ and the rising and setting times of the 
lunar mansions [see ANWA'; AL-MANAZIL]; almanacal 
information relating to agriculture, weather and the 
like is often also found in takwims. 

The Islamic tekwims were developed from Hellenistic 
precursors dating from the 4th or 5th centuries A.D., 
which show the same arrangement of several calen- 
dars, ephemerides for the sun, moon and the plan- 
ets, and astrological remarks for the actual day in 
monthly tables (see H. Gerstinger und O. Neugebauer, 
Eine Ephemende für das jahr 348 oder 424 n.Chr, in 
Sitzungsberichte der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, ccx1/2 [1962], 1-25) The first known men- 
tion of a takwim was made by Thābit b. Kurra [g.v.], 
and he called it daftar al-sana (reported by Ibn Yünus 
in his Hakimt zidj, ed. and tr. C.A. Caussin de 
Perceval, in Le livre de la grande table Hakémite, in Notices 
et extraits. des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale, vii, 
Paris 1804, 98). A detailed description was presented 
by al-Birüni [g.v.] in his Tafhim, elucidating all essen- 
tial parts of a takwim. The same arrangement given 
by him was followed for centuries with little varia- 
tion. Al-Birüni reports that he knew /akwims from 
Eastern Persia to the north-west of India. In putting 
forward additional materials and minor modifications, 
Persian astronomers played a major role. Some fifty 
years after al-Bīrūnī, Shahmardàn b. Abi "-Khayr 
Rāzī in his work Rawdat al-munadidjimin proposed to 
add ikktīyārāt tables to the basic ephemerides. In the 
6th/12th century, takwims are mentioned in the medi- 
aeval literature for Syria and Egypt (see A. Sayili, The 
observatory in Islam and its place in the general history of the 
observatory, Ankara 1960, repr. New York 1981, 167). 
To this period belong the extant fragments of takwims 
which are Hebrew copies of Arabic contemporaneous 
originals found in the Cairo Geniza and which cover 
the period from 526/1131-2 to 553/1158-9. The Sz 
Jasl of Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī [g.».] marks the culmina- 
tion in sophistication of astronomical and astrological 
terminology used in the /akwims. Al-Tüsi considerably 
enlarged the tables by joining tables for the moon's 
motion through the mansions, tables for changes in 
planetary motions (direct motion, stationary points, 
retrograde motion), and visibility of the planets depend- 
ing on their position relative to the sun. Some sym- 
metric alignments of the planets had special meanings 
and were annotated in the ephemeris: e.g. when two 
planets were symmetrically positioned to the begin- 
nings of Cancer and Capricorn (tanāzur-t zamānī) and 
to the beginnings of Aries and Libra (tanāzur-i mutalli*). 
For the Yemen, we know of takwīms from the 8th/14th 
century onwards; two specimens for the years 
727/1326-27 and 808/1405-06 are preserved intact. 
The importance given to agricultural lore is peculiar 
to Yemeni fakwims, thus reflecting the Yemeni tradi- 
tion of agricultural almanacs (see further, below 2.). 
The treatise on the computation of tekwim, entitled 
Bist bab written by ‘Abd al-Ali Nizam al-Din b. 
Muhammad Birdjandi (d. 934/1527-8) is very simi- 
lar to Si fasi, differing from it by the inclusion of a 
section on prayer-times and the finding of the kibla 
[g.v.]. The widespread use of Bist bab was surpassed 
by a detailed commentary Sharh4 Bist bab written by 
Muzaffar b. Muhammad Kàsim-i Muzaffar Djunabadi 
in 1005/1596-7. The extant takwims which mainly 
originated in Persia and Turkey and date from 1800 
onwards, commonly consist of the 24 ephemeris pages 
in the middle, an :KAtryarát table at the end, and at 


the beginning a horoscope using the usual zodiacal 
signs and a second one using the Turkish animal 
signs, thus showing Ottoman influence. In a small 
number of fakwims the astronomical tables are replaced 
by extended tables of memorable events (sometimes 
called tawki ah. 

Bibliography: For descriptions of takwims by 
Muslim authors, see Bīrūnī, K. al-Tafhim, tr. R.R. 
Wright, London 1934, 186-91; Shahmardan b. Abi 
"-Khayr Rāzī, Rawdat al-munagidjimin, facs., Tehran 
1989, 15-33; Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī, Sī fasi, Tehran, 
Iranian Parliament Library ms. 6998. For descrip- 
tions of extant fakwims, see M. Boutelle, The almanac 
of Azarquiel, in Centaurus, xii (1967), 12-19, and E.S. 
Kennedy, A set of medieval tables for quick calculation 
of solar and lunar ephemerides, in Oriens, xviii-xix (1967), 
327-34, both repr. in D.A. King and M.H. Kennedy 
(eds.), Studies in the Islamic sciences, Beirut 1983; B.R. 
Goldstein and D. Pingree, Astrological almanacs from 
the Cairo Geniza, Parts I + H, in JNES, xxxviii (1979), 
153-75, 231-56; B.R. Goldstein and D. Pingree, 
Additional astrological almanacs from the Cairo Geniza, in 
JAOS, ciii (1983), 673-90. On the way takwims were 
compiled, see G. Saliba, Computational techniques in a 
set of late medieval astronomical tables, in nal. for the 
Hist. of Arabic Science, i (1977), 24-9; idem, The double- 
argument lunar tables of Gyriacus, in Jnal. for the Hist. 
of Astronomy, vii (1976), 41-6; D.A. King, A double 
argument table for the lunar equation attributed to Ibn 
Yünus, in Centaurus, xviii (1974), 129-46, repr. in idem, 
Islamic mathematical astronomy, Variorum, London 1986; 
idem and E.S. Kennedy, Ibn al-Majdr's tables for cal- 
culating ephemerides, in fnal. for the Hist. of Arabic Science, 
iv (1980), 48-68, repr. in King, Islamic mathematical 
astronomy. (M. HoreLīcn) 
2. Agricultural almanacs. 

The almanac as a literary and scientific genre in 
Arabic provides seasonal information on astronomical 
events, weather periods, holidays, agriculture, and other 
activities. There is no single Arabic term that defines 
this genre. When almanac data are arranged in tabular 
form, the text is sometimes called takwim. The terms 
natidja and ruz-nāma (derived from Persian) are some- 
times used to denote almanacs. The seasonal infor- 
mation in a tabular almanac is often referred to as 
tawķī'āt ("events"). Despite numerous claims to the 
contrary, the English term “almanac”, as well as its 
cognates in Western languages, is not derived from 
the mediaeval and contemporary Arabic term manakh 
(“climate”), but is probably from the Greek oApeviyiaKxa 
in reference to astrological calendars. 

Most Arabic almanacs are arranged according to 
the solar calendar. In Egypt, this is the Coptic 
reckoning of twelve months of thirty days followed by 
an interstitial period of five days. Almanacs of the 
Arabian Peninsula, Levant and ‘Irak cite the Syriac 
month names, sometimes referred to as Rimi months, 
starting with Tishrin al-Awwal (October). In North 
Africa and Spain, the Roman month names, starting 
with January, are simply Arabised. Since the Islamic 
hūdjrī calendar is lunar, some eleven days shorter than 
the seasons. it must be correlated to a given solar 
year to be appropriate for seasonal activities. À few 
star calendars are also recorded as written almanacs, 
although these are more common in folklore (see D.M. 
Varisco, The agricultural marker stars in Yemeni folklore, m 
Asian Folklore Studies, lii [1993], 119-42). The Rasülid 
sultan al-Malik al-Afdal al-‘Abbas compiled a unique 
perpetual almanac by the degree of the zodiac about 
777/1375 for Ta‘izz in Yemen. 

Hundreds of almanac texts have survived, but only 
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a few have been studied or translated (idem, The Arab 
almanac. A preliminary bibliography, in MME, vii [1995], 
for a full bibliography of texts). Earlier almanacs are 
found in folk astronomical texts of the anwa’ (g.v.] 
and azmina genres. They are also found in works on 
astronomy, agriculture, encyclopaedias, and, more 
recently, as independent documents. Almanac poems, 
such as that of the Yemeni Nashwān b. Sa‘id al- 
Himyari (d. 573/1177), are quite common, although 
many are anonymous. 

The earliest extant almanacs in Arabic date from 
the 3rd/9th century, including the texts of Abü 
Hanifa Ahmad al-Dīnawarī and the ‘Iraki Christian 
physician Ibn Māsawayh [g.vv.]. One of the most 
influential early almanacs was from the widely-quoted 
al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya attributed to Ibn Wahshiyya [¢.2.]. 
Al-Bīrūnī (d. 440/1048) included excerpts relevant to 
Greece from an earlier almanac derived from Sinan 
b. Thabit. The majority of surviving almanacs are 
Egyptian, including texts by al-Makhzümi (d. ca. 580/ 
1185), Ibn Mammātī (d. 606/1209), al-Ķalķashandī 
(d. 821/1418), and al-Makrizi (d. 845/1442). Several 
almanacs have survived in Spain, the most famous 
being the 4th/10th century Calendar of Cordova, 
which was translated into Latin as Liber Anoe. The 
agricultural texts of Ibn Bassal (d. 499/1105) and Ibn 
al--Awwàm (7th/13th century) contain detailed alma- 
nacs with extensive agricultural coverage. 

One of the best-preserved almanac traditions is in 
Yemen, where traditional almanacs are still compiled. 
'The earliest extant agricultural almanac here is found 
in al-Tabsira fī "ilm al-nudjūm of the Rasülid sultan al- 
Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar (d. 696/1296). The text is 
arranged in tabular form, starting with Tishrin al-Awwal 
(October) which is correlated with the Himyarite 
month name Dhi $irüb. The subjects covered in the 
almanac include: zodiacal astronomy; timing of the 
sun’s zenith (samt al-ra’s [see AL-SAMT]); amount of 
daylight and shadow lengths for the start and middle 
of each month; risings and settings of the twenty-eight 
lunar stations (mandzil al-kamar) [see AL-MANĀZIL] and 
fixed stars such as Altair, Canopus, Procyon, Sirius, 
six stars of Ursa Major, and Vega; weather periods 
of major rains, winds, heat, and cold; stages of the 
Nile and Euphrates rivers; fluctuation in water sources; 
appearance of certain natural plants and pasturage; 
appearance or disappearance of certain animals; health 
régimes for each season; humoral timing of sexual 
desires; sailing seasons from Aden to Egypt, Africa 
and the Indian Ocean; and agriculture. The agricul- 
tural information supplements the author's Milh al- 
malāha fī manfat al-filaha (see M. Djàzm, in a/-Iklīl 
(San'a?), in/l (1985), 165-207). Al-Malik al-Ashraf 
recorded ten distinct tax periods for Yemen as well 
as a major description of the agricultural cycle for 
the coastal Tihàma and the southern highlands. The 
crops mentioned include twenty-one varieties of 
sorghum and millet; ten local varieties of wheat; rice; 
sugar cane; over two dozen fruits, vegetables, and 
legumes; flax; cotton; and seven aromatic plants. At 
least seven almanac texts have survived from the 
Rasülid era. Later Yemeni compilers often copied from 
these Rasülid almanacs, at times introducing errors 
for crops or place names. From the 1940s up to the 
mid-1970s an annual almanac was published in Ta‘izz 
by Muhammad al-Haydara. 

The almanac tradition also survives in the Arabian 
Gulf. From 1957 until 1989 Shaykh ‘Abd Allāh 
Ibrahim al-Ansári published annually his al-Takwim 
al-Katart. One of the primary sources for al-Ansārī 
was a (akwim compiled by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd 


al-Aziz al-‘Uyini of Nadjd around 1324/1906. In 
Kuwait, Salih Muhammad al-‘Udjayri has published 
an annual almanac since the 1940s. During the 1980s, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Djabbar Muhammad al-Madjid com- 
piled an annual almanac in Sharjah of the United 
Arab Emirates. The Gulf almanacs combine informa- 
tion on pastoralism in the eastern part of the peninsula 
with weather periods and sailing seasons for the Persian 
Gulf. 

As a written text, the Arabic almanac throughout 
the Islamic period was aimed at a scholarly audience 
rather than as a practical guide for the farmer. Early 
almanacs in Arabic offer an example of applied science, 
ie. the kinds of seasonal events in nature that were 
deemed relevant among scholars. This accounts for 
the attention paid to basic astronomical risings and 
settings in most almanac texts. Because the information 
provided is often cryptic and invariably unattributed 
to the sources consulted, study of the genre requires 
familiarisation with a variety of scientific texts and is 
enhanced when contemporary oral folklore contextua- 
lises the data. 

Bibliography: 1. Early almanacs. Dinawari, 
in al-Marzūķī, Kūtāb al-Azmina wa "l-amkina, Hayda- 
rabad 1914, i, 283-98; Birüni, Chronology of ancient 
nations, London 1879, 233-67; R. Dozy and Ch. 
Pellat, Ze calendrier de Cordoue, Leiden 1961; T. Fahd, 
Le calendrier des travaux agricoles d’après al-Filaha al- 
Nabatiya, in Onentalia Hispanica, i (1974), 245-72; 
Ibn Māsawayh, in G. Troupeau, Le lire des temps 
de fean Ibn Māsawayh, traduit et annoté, in Arabica, xv 
(1968), 113-42. 

2. Egypt. Pellat, Cing calendriers égyptiens, Cairo 
1986; idem, Le "calendrier agricole” de Oalgashandī, in 
AI, xv (1979), 165-85. 

3. Spain and North Africa. Ibn al-Adjdabi, 
al-Azmina wa ’l-anwa’, Damascus 1964; Ibn ‘Asim, 
al-Anwà^ wa ‘l-azmina wa-ma‘rifat atyān al-kawakib, 
Barcelona 1993; Ibn al-‘Awwam, Spanish tr. Libro 
de agricultura (Kitab al-Filaha), Madrid 1802, ii, 428- 
44; Ibn al-Banna’, Ze calendrier. d'Ibn al-Bannd? de 
Marrakech, Paris 1948. 

4. Yemen. R.B. Serjeant, Star calendars and an 
almanac from south-west Arabia, in Anthropos, xlix (1954), 
433-59; D.M. Varisco, al-Hisab al-zirà^i fi "urdjūzat 
Hasan al-Affart. Dirāsāt fi "l-takwim al-zira% al-Yamanī 
in al-Ma'thūrāt al-Sha'btyya, xvi (1989), 7-29; idem, 
Medieval agriculture and Islamic science. The almanac of 
a Yemen sultan, Seattle 1994; idem, An anonymous 
14th century almanac from Rasulid Yemen, in ZGAIW, 
ix (1995), 195-228. (D.M. Varisco) 
TAKWIN (a.) “to bring into being", more specif- 

ically used for the artificial generation of min- 
erals, plants and animals; in the case of plants 
and animals, the process is often called /awlid, and 
Ibn Wahshiyya also gives ta‘fin. Within the mediae- 
val Islamic cultural sphere, the idea that artificial gen- 
eration was possible was widespread in less orthodox 
circles. The accepted notions concerning generation, 
including spontaneous generation [see TAWALLUD] 
made the idea less far-fetched than it may seem. In 
the occult sciences (alchemy and magic), the processes 
of artificial generation are discussed in various con- 
texts; see especially Paul Kraus! ground-breaking study 
in fáübir ibn Hayyán. Contribution à lhistoire des idées sci- 
entifiques dans l'Islam, Cairo 1943, ii, 97-134. 

The main sources involved here are (a) the Djabir 
ibn Hayyan [g.v.] corpus (especially the K. al-TadjmiS 
partly ed. by Kraus, fábir ibn Hayyán. Textes choisis, 
Cairo 1935, 341-91; full ed. being prepared by Pingree 
and Haq; also the K. al-Ikhrádj, see F. Rex, Zur Theorie 
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der Naturprozesse in der früharabischen Wissenschaft; das “Kitab 
al-ibrag", übersetzt und erklärt. Ein Beitrag zum alchemisti- 
schen. Weltbild der Gabir-Schrifien (8./10. Jahrhundert n. Chr.), 
Wiesbaden 1975, 58, 136-8). Sources mentioned by 
Djabir include an otherwise unknown work of Por- 
phyry, the K al-Tawlid, and the pseudo-Platonic 
K. al-Nawamis, see below. (b) Various works connected 
with Ibn Wahshiyya [g.v.], notably the Filāha nabatiyya 
(facs. ed. Frankfurt a/M. 1984, 7 vols.; currently being 
edited by Toufic Fahd, Z'Agriculture nabatéenne, Damascus 
1993-), and K. Asrār al-Kamar (only quotations extant; 
see Ullmann, Naturwiss., 76). (c) The pseudo-Platonic 
K. al-Nawāmīs (only partly extant in Arabic, but known 
from its Latin translation, the Liber Vacce); the impor- 
tance of this text was already pointed out by Kraus, 
1943, 103-4, and, more recently, by Pingree (Plato’s 
hermetic Book of the Cow, in P. Prini (ed.), Jl neoplato- 
nismo nel rinascimento, Rome 1993), who places its origin 
in 9th-century Harrān. The article contains useful refs. 
to extant Arabic fragments, 435 n. 15. The possible 
relevance of the K. al-Nawamis for the mediaeval Jewish 
idea of the golem, an artificially-created human being, 
remains to be studied. 

'The influence of all these sources is widely trace- 
able in Arabic literature, especially the occult, such 
as pseudo-Madjriti’s [9.v.] Gkāyat al-hakim and—in the 
case of plant production—also in agricultural texts. 

The idea that underlies the concept of artificial 
generation is that since nature [see TABĪ'A] can trans- 
form the four elements into minerals, plants and 
animals, it is possible for man to repeat this process 
by closely imitating nature's procedures. Added to 
this, especially with regard to theories about the arti- 
ficial generation of higher forms of animal life, Neo- 
platonic ideas about the souls of the celestial bodies 
are of considerable importance, since these souls could 
possibly be induced to join with earthly matter (cf. the 
practices involved in making talismans). Given these 
ideas, it was not only of basic importance to com- 
pose the right mixture for creating a specific creature, 
but also to submit the matter to the right procedure. 
This involved not only processes such as heating and 
putrefaction (tafīn), but also various imitative tech- 
niques. These range from including parts of the crea- 
tures to be produced, or images of them, with the 
matter to be transformed (see Ibn Wahshiyya 1984, 
vii, 32; Kraus 1943, ii, 110), to (Djabir, see Kraus) 
the use of elaborate equipment and techniques imi- 
tating the celestial bodies. Another recurring element 
is placing the matter to be transformed, which might 
contain a symbolic equivalent to semen or, as in the 
Liber Vacce, real semen of the type of animal that one 
intended to create, in a space or container function- 
ing as a symbolic womb, or even putting it in the 
womb of a live animal (again in the Leber Vacce, see 
Pingree, of. cit.). 

In the K. al-Ikhradj (136), the production of living 
creatures is presented as the end result of science in 
Djābir's system, the “seventh science" in which the 
synthesis of the first six (the sciences of the Balance, 
talismans, engaging spiritual powers (rūkāntyyai), med- 
icine, alchemy and the science of properties (khawāss)) 
took place. In the 12th section of the Filaha nabatiyya, 
Ibn Wahshiyya also implies a culmination of theories 
unfolded earlier by referring to artificial generation as 
“the great advantage", al-faida al-kubra (on his theo- 
ries, see GAS, iv, 141-2; also 352-6 of Fahd's synop- 
sis of the Filaha in Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vorderen Orients 
in islamischer Zeit, i, Leiden 1977). 

While Djabir’s methods involve not only putting 
together the right mixture but also complicated equip- 


ment and techniques to induce spiritual powers, Ibn 
Wahshiyya (usually referring to “Adam”, the author 
of the A. Asrār al-kamar) mainly concentrates on the 
transformation, by means of tafīn *putrefaction”, of 
earth and water particles; the process is set in mo- 
tion by the heat of the sun. Several methods for the 
production of plants are given on the authority of 
"Adam", as well as a number of recipes for produc- 
ing specific species; see also the many refs. to the 
K. Asrar al-kamar in, for instance, al-Watwát's section 
on plants in his Afabākidi al-fikar. Ibn Wahshiyya de- 
scribes two different methods involving burying mat- 
ter in the earth, and a third one that involves burning. 
Of the many recipes which he tried out, a consider- 
able number turned out to be useless, for which he 
blames textual corruption, while others worked satis- 
factorily, especially those involving burying (tadfin). 

Artificial generation of animals was also considered 
possible. This went fairly undisputed where lower ani- 
mals (wasps, scorpions, snakes) were concerned (see, 
for instance, a recipe in the Ghayat al-hakim (411); for 
refs. in the K. al-Tadjmi', see Kraus 1943, ii, 103). 
The possibility of creating higher animals, and even 
human beings, however, is not excluded either. Ibn 
Wahshiyya alludes to this (sheep, camels and such 
like), and tells about the sorcerer *Ankabütà, who 
managed to produce a human being, who, however, 
did not possess the powers of reason and speech, and 
could not eat. He also mentions the clay of a cer- 
tain mountain (Kraus 1943, ii, 112, obviously refer- 
ring to the same tradition, mentions Makrān and 
Kirmān), which had the potential to spontaneously 
produce (lifeless) human bodies and was reportedly 
used by people to create (living) human beings; these, 
however, never lived longer than a day (1984, vii, 
24-5). 

In Djābir's A. al-Tadjmi', the possibilities concern- 
ing the artificial generation of human beings seem 
virtually unlimited; his text seems to imply that even 
the highest possible kind of sub-lunar creature, a 
prophet (sākib al-nāmūs), may be generated artificially. 
The various possible interpretations of nāmūs/nawāmīs 
(which, among other things, may mean “spell”, cf. 
ashāb al-hiyal wa 'l-nawāmīs, Kraus 1943, ii, 104; Rex, 
Aur Theorie ..., 96, 129) make this statement highly 
cryptic. Kraus also suggests that the idea of an arti- 
ficially-created spokesman of the celestial world may 
have its origin in Egyptian-Greek theories about the 
bringing to life of the statues of deities. 

It may be noted that the gender issue plays no 
part in discussions about these artificially-produced 
human beings; their sex is never mentioned. Implicitly, 
they seem to be male. That some of the hominoid 
creatures produced had the power of speech (another 
important issue in artificially-created human beings) is 
explicitly stated by Djābir (see Kraus 1943, ii, 117); 
see also Pingree, 1993, 441. 

Bibliography: Given in the arücle. 
(REMKE KRUK) 

TALAB at-TLM [see "tix. 

TALABA, TurLas, TuLBa, Toresa (A.), pls. of talib 
“scholar, one who has studied, student”. 

In Morocco, the colloquial plural folba denotes the 
students at madrasas (medersas) or at universities. The best- 
known are those of Fas (Fés), who stay in the madrasas 
of the town and who follow courses at the Karawiy- 
yin [g..] University. Their spring festival, called “the 
festival of the sulfan of the tolba” won for them a 
certain fame. In the second half of April, these folba 
or students used to have the custom of gathering to- 
gether on the open spaces bordering on the Wadi 
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Fàs. In former times, after having sought the Sultan's 
authorisation through the intermediacy of the Grand 
Vizier (under the Protectorate, the request was equally 
transmitted by the French administration), the folba 
would congregate in the main court of the Karawiyyin 
Mosque and would proceed to choose the “sultan of 
the folba", an office which continued to be exercised 
all through the days of festivity, a little more than a 
week. On the Wednesday following the Sultan's reply, 
this office was put up for auction through the voice 
of the dellal, the crier in the book market. After being 
proclaimed, the *sultān of the tolba” would organise 
his own makhzan, and the chosen muhtasib would make 
a collection, levy taxes on the markets, check the 
weights and measures, etc. Even the notables of Fas 
would hand over taxes due to the ephemeral sultan. 
Two days later, dressed in the insignia of sovereignty 
lent by the real Sultan, and accompanied by his court, 
the “sultan of the tolba” would visit various holy places 
in the town, and, on the Saturday, would reach the 
open spaces along the Wadi Fas. An audience was 
given to a prince of the reigning dynasty, who brought 
a present, a hediya (hadiyya) for the “sultan of the tolba”. 
Sometimes it was the Sultan in person who would 
come out to the students’ encampment. The “sultan 
of the folba” had at this time the privilege of asking 
the real Sultan for a favour. 

In our own time, this festival of the “sudan of the 
tolba” has fallen into total disuse. 

For theories on the origin of this festival, see suLTAN 
AL-TALABA. 

Bibliography: See that to SULTAN AL-TALABA, and 
add F. Gaillard, Une ville de lslam. Fès, Paris 1905; 
P. Ricard, Le printemps à Fès, le sultan des tolba, in 
France-Maroc, 15 June 1917. 

- (CH. Dr LA VÉRONNE) 

TALABĪRA, a place in al-Andalus corre- 
sponding to the modern Talavera de la 
Reina in the Spanish province of Toledo. It grew 
up on the site of the Roman Caesarobriga, near the 
Sierra de Gredos and on the banks of the Tagus [see 
TĀDJUH). 

As far back as the 4th/10th century, al-Rāzī de- 
scribes it as a town: dependent on Toledo, well for- 
tified, and adds that in 325/936, on the orders of 
the ruler ‘Abd al-Rahmān II, a citadel for accom- 
modating its governors was built. Al-Idrist (6th/ 12th 
century) also mentions its fortifications, adding that it 
was a fine town with considerable economic life there, 
surrounded by fertile lands and with numerous mills 
along the river. Ibn Ghalib and Yakut, in the next 
century, drawing on al-Rāzī, state that Talabira was 
on the frontier between the Muslims and the infidels. 
According to the Dhikr bilad al-Andalus (8th-9th/ 14th- 
15th century), it was the amir Muhammad I who built 
the walls and populated the site known as Talabira. 

Its Islamic history was linked, in its various stages, 
with that of the important centre of Toledo [see 
TULAYTILA]. 

Bibliography: Rāzī, Description, tr. Lēvi-Provengal, 
in And., xviii (1953), 18, 82; Idrisi, Nuzha, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, 227; Ibn Ghalib, Farha, tr. J. Vallvé, 
in Annuario de Filologia (1975), 378, Yakut, Buldān, 
iii, 542; Dhikr bilād al-Andalus, ed. and tr. L. Molina, 
text 121, tr. 156; M° Jesús Viguera, Los remos de 
taifas y las invasiones magrebíes, Madrid 1992, index. 

Ei . (FĀTIMA ROLDĀN Castro) 

TALAT s. RUZZIK, al-Malik al-Salih, vizier in 
Cairo from 549/1154 to 559/1161. He held office 
during the imamate of the Fatimid caliph al-Fā'iz, 


and also at the beginning of the imamate of al-‘Adid, | 


with the full names Abu "l-Gharat Faris al-Muslimin 
al-Malik al-Salih Tala'it b. Ruzzik al-Ghassānī al- 
Armani (for all the tides borne by him, see RCEI, ix, 
3231; Ibn Muyassar, al-Muntakaé min akhbār Misr, ed. 
Ayman F. Sayyid, Cairo 1982, 151; al-Makrizi, Itti'āz 
al-hunafa’, ed. Muh. Hilmi Muh. Ahmad, Cairo 1393/ 
1973, iii, 218); coming after Badr al-Djamālī and al- 
Afdal, he was the last Fatimid military grand vizier 
who attempted successfully to carry out an autono- 
mous Fatimid political project in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He derived his power from Upper Egypt, a 
rich province which controlled the route of the pilgrim- 
age, including the supply of wheat to the holy cities, 
and the trade in spices and drugs with the Yemen 
and the Indian Ocean, as well as the trade with black 
Africa involving the import of slaves and gold dust. 

There is just one source which gives him a Magh- 
ribi Berber origin; for although he bore the Arabic 
nisba of al-Ghassani, most of the chronicles see him 
as an Armenian born in Egypt in 495/1101-2. His 
father is said to have been attached to the group of 
officers who came to Egypt for Badr al-Djamālī. 
Certain writers thought that he was born in Armenia 
(Muhammad Hamdi al-Minawi, al-Wizdra wa "l-wuzard? 
fi tasr al-fatimi, Cairo 1970, 285-7). 

He probably sought his fortune in ‘Irak, having 
been converted to Imāmite Shī'ism there, and always 
used to keep up a correspondence with Mawsil, Küfa 
and Hilla. He made his career in the army in Egypt. 
In 538, as governor of al-Buhayra, he quelled a revolt 
of the Lawata and won a decisive victory against Ibn 
Masal (Ibn Muyassar, Afuntaķā, 142) for the future 
vizier al-"Abbās. In 549/1154, at the time of his acces- 
sion to the vizierate, he was the governor of either 
Ushmünayn and al-Bahnasa, or of Munyat Bani (or 
Ibn) al-Khasib, or of Asyüt. In the interim he had been 
governor of Aswan and of Küs, a town with which 
he kept close ties. 

After he had become vizier, in 550/1155, he had 
the mosque there reconstructed, endowing it with a 
beautiful mekrāb (J.-Cl. Garcin, in AZ, ix [1970], 99- 
109; and idem, Oūs, 115). There is a very well-known 
account of the assassination of the caliph al-Zafir by 
his lover Nasr, the son of the vizier al-‘Abbas, in 
Muharram 549/April 1154, and of the slaughter which 
resulted from this assassination, and of how the women 
of the palace cut off their hair and sent it to Tala’i‘ 
to urge him to come to the defence of the dynasty 
(see for example G. Wiet, L'Egypte arabe, Paris 1937, 
284-8; Ayman F. Sayyid, al-Dawla al-Fātimīyya fi Misr, 
tafsir djadid, Cairo 1413/1992, 214-20). Talā'i* set out 
to attack Cairo, at the head of officers who had 
received the i&/à^ of the region and preceded by allied 
tribal groups, the Djudhām, Sanbas, Talha, Djafar 
and Lawata (al-Makrizi, /i#Gz, iii, 217), and al-‘Abbas 
attempted to negotiate with him while organising the 
defence of the capital. But there was popular active 
resistance in the city, and the imminent threat of the 
arrival of a powerful coalition made the situation un- 
tenable for al-'Abbàs, so he left the city; he was ac- 
companied by his son Nasr, by Usama b. Munkidh, 
and by other important dignitaries, heading a convoy 
of 100 war horses, 200 mules and 400 camels, laden 
with the treasures taken from the Fatimid palace. 

In Rabi‘ I 549/July 1154, Tala'i', dressed in black, 
entered the city at the head of his soldiers, who were 
brandishing black standards and carrying on the points 
of their lances the hair of the women of the Fatimid 
family whom they had come to avenge. The chroni- 
clers saw the abandoning of the white Fatimid stand- 
ards as a premonition of what was to be a reinstallation 
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of the black ‘Abbasid standards by Salah al-Din in 
567/1171. Having given a decent burial to the bodies 
of the war dead, Talā'i', once he was installed in the 
Dar al-Ma'mün which Nasr b. ‘Abbas had occupied, 
set about making general investigations among all the 
families of eminent civil and military persons who had 
collaborated with al-‘Abbas. Executions ensued, as well 
as journeys into exile and flights to the Yemen. 

Throughout his reign he displayed great keenness in 
financial matters, balancing the financial system, carry- 
ing out confiscations, speculating on the price of cere- 
als as soon as a scarcity was announced. The wealth 
of property became apparent in an act of foundation 
of wakf (Cl. Cahen, Mustafa Tahir and Yusuf Raghib, 
L'achat et le wagf d'un grand domaine égyptien par le vizir 
fatimide Talā'i* b. Ruzzik, in AI, xiv [1978], 59-126). 
He used his wealth for pious aims; in 555/1160 he 
built a mosque outside the Bab Zuwayla, which was 
destined to receive the head of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali. In 
fact, this project was never fulfilled (G. Wiet, Les 
mosques du Caire, Paris 1966, 103), but this very elegant 
monument, the last built under the Fatimids, was for- 
tified with a badhandj in the style of Upper Egypt; its 
decoration was carefully executed and, according to 
the original plan, it was built above a row of shops, 
and comprised a narthex-loggia dominating the road 
going south from Cairo (Caroline Williams, Islamic monu- 
ments in Cairo, Cairo 1993, 106-7). 

The zeal for financial success shown by Ibn Ruzzik 
is partly explained by the fact that the vizier al-‘Abbas 
in his flight had taken away all the currency and move- 
able treasures which belonged to the dynasty; this col- 
lection of wealth was recovered by the Franks when 
they killed al-‘Abbas in Palestine (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl 
ta^rikh Dimashk, ed. H.F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 330). 
That is how the magnificent Fatimid aiguiéres made 
from rock crystal were rediscovered in the Holy Land, 
from where they were to be despatched to monas- 
teries and to the collections of European royal palaces 
where they were displayed as relics. The young Nasr 
was handed over to Tala’i‘, who in turn handed him 
to the women of the palace; they put him to death. 

Talā'i* was the first Fatimid vizier to bear a lakab 
in al-Malik. This followed the example of his con- 
temporary al-Malik al-‘Adil Nar al-Din, but was prob- 
ably chosen in memory of the Büyid rulers, who were 
Imamis like himself and protectors of the Sunni 
“Abbasid caliphs. 

When the Sunni Salah al-Din had reunited Egypt 
and Syria, he bore the title of sultan which was made 
popular by the Sunni Saldjüks. It was a title which 
implied a status of total political autonomy (al-Subki, 
Tabakat al-shafi'iyya al-kubra, ed. al-Hilū and al-Tannahi, 
Cairo 1388/1968, v, 314-16). 

'The chroniclers drew attention to his high Arabic 
culture (al-Wahrānī, Manāmāt, ed. Sha'lān and Na'sh, 
Cairo 1968, 33-4), his ability to compose verses, and 
the entourage of scholars (who often came from Upper 
Egypt where Imāmī Shī'īs and Ismā'īlīs were numer- 
ous) among whom he liked to live; they are listed in 
Ittiāz, ii, 219-20. The kādī al-Muhadhdhab al-Hasan 
b. ‘Alt Ibn al-Zubayr, from an eminent family in 
Aswan, and the Katib al-Djālis al-Makin Ibn al-Hubab, 
who directed the dītvān al-insha? along with al-Mu'affik 
b. al-Hadjdjadj, are those most often cited. 

It was probably under the vizierate of Talā'i* that 
the Sunni ģķādī al-Fādil, the future minister of Salah 
al-Din, began his public career as kātib of the diwan 
at Alexandria (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayüt, ed. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1970, iti, 158-63). 

Having to exercise political and military authority 


in Upper Egypt involved taking a particular interest 
in the pilgrimage to the Holy Cities, and as gover- 
nor he had to give the governor of Küs the order 
to exempt pilgrims from taxes, to deliver wheat to 
Mecca, or to detain ‘umar? arriving in Egypt from 
the city (Garcin, Oūs, 104 f). 

In 548/1153, Nasir al-Dawla Yàküt was governor 
of Ķūs. He supported Tala’i‘, in particular in 551/ 
1156, at the time of the revolt of al-Awhad Ibn 
Tamim, the governor of Damietta. But in 552/1157, 
relying on the discontent of an aunt of the Imam 
with the intrusion of the vizier into palace adminis- 
tration, Yaküt prepared a revolt and was arrested in 
Cairo. ‘Izz al-Din Tarkhan succeeded him a short 
time later in Küs; then he was replaced by Shawar, 
a page of Talā'i?s, who was destined to play a top- 
ranking political role. 

In Safar 549/spring 1154, the Frankish fleet from 
Sicily had carried out a murderous attack on Tinnis. 
Tala’i‘ wanted to obtain a truce with the Franks and 
to pay them a tribute financed by a tax levied on 
the i4ģās. His officers were uneasy and, thanks to 
some Egyptian sailors who spoke “Frankish”, they 
launched a bold commando-type operation against the 
port of Tyre. Their victory put an end to his pro- 
ject (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl, 331-2). 

In Safar 549/April 1154, three months after power 
was taken from Talà'i' at Cairo, Nir al-Din b. Zangi 
took up residence in Damascus, which he made his 
capital, being committed to his project of reconquer- 
ing the territories occupied by the Franks. The hos- 
tility of Tala'i* towards the Christians was well known 
(Sawirus Ibn al-Muķaffa*, Ta’rīkh batartkat al-kanisa al- 
misriyya, iti, l, ed. A. Khater and Khs. Burmester, 
Cairo 1968, in English, 74-9, in Arabic, 46-7; S.M. 
Stern, Fatimid decrees, London 1964, 76 f), hence his 
humiliation after ‘Askalan fell into their hands in 
548/1153. Abandoning his diplomatic overtures to the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, he sent the fādjib Mahmid 
al-Muwallad to Damascus to propose a joint military 
action to Nir al-Din, to whom he had paid a trib- 
ute (Ibn al-Ķalānisī, Dhayl, 353, Ramadan 553/autumn 
1158, 356, Safar 554/January-February 1159). The 
Egyptian army was commanded by the ngib al-Bab 
Dirgham, for whom the military corps of the Barkiyya 
had been created. He led operations at Ghazza in 
553/1158, then in the interior of Palestine and be- 
yond Jordan. The Fatimid fleet attacked the Frankish 
coast, and Beirut specifically. As the military capac- 
ity of the Fatimid fleet was from now on recognised, 
in the months which followed, Talā'i* received a mis- 
sion from Byzantium asking for his aid against the 
Normans of Sicily. The brother of the Count of Cyprus 
had been taken prisoner, so he was despatched to 
the Byzantine Basileus. Then the Frankish delegates, 
worried at the new Mediterranean situation, came 
in their turn to attempt to negotiate a truce. At the 
same time, a reconciliation was witnessed between the 
Byzantines and Nir al-Din. 

For the Arab chroniclers (Ibn Muyassar, Muntaka, 
142) these costly operations gained some success but 
did more harm. N. Elisséeff, Nar al-Din, Damascus 
1967, i, 496-565, has seen them as important oper- 
ations but has attributed the passivity of Nir al-Din 
to his distrust of the stability of the Egyptian régime. 
G. Wiet, L’Egypie arabe, 287-8, gives as a reason the 
faint-heartedness of the Prince of Damascus, who was 
i during that period. J. Prawer, Histoire du Royaume 
latin de Jérusalem, Paris 1969, i, 413, has attached no 
real military impact to these actions, and he scarcely 
mentions them. 
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Prudently, Talā'i* fortified Bilbays to block the 
approach of any army coming from Syria against 
Cairo. In Radjab 555/July 1160, Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah b. Yūsuf al-‘Adid li-Din Allāh [¢.v.], born 
in Muharram 546/May 1151, succeeded his cousin, 
al-Fā'iz, the child who witnessed the massacre of 549/ 
1154, but died of illness. His father, the son of the 
caliph al-Hafiz, had been killed on the day of the 
enthronement of al-Fā'iz. Al-‘Adid was chosen as Imam 
by al-Salih al-Tala"i* after the first choice had rested 
on an adult member of the Fatimid family (Ibn al- 
Athīr, ai-Kamil, ix, 255; al-Fariki, cited in Ibn al- 
Kalanist, Dhayl, 360-1). A child of eleven years old 
probably seemed more inclined to comply with the 
directives of Tal@i‘, who had now governed Egypt 
for more than six years as an absolute monarch. 

The vizier made the Imam his son-in-law; he would 
have liked to have a grandson as caliph, but he died, 
assassinated at the instigation of an aunt of al-‘Adid, 
on 19 Ramadan 556/11 September 1161. He was 
attacked in the hallway of his palace, but during his 
long agony the vizier was able to obtain from the 
young caliph the death sentence for the instigator of 
the conspiracy and also for the three men who car- 
ried it out. Furthermore, he had his son Ruzzik recog- 
nised as his successor, and it was to him that he 
confided his three regrets: the construction outside Bab 
Zuwayla of a mosque which could offer an advance 
position to an assailant against Cairo, the excessive 
expenses involved in fortifying Bilbays [9.v.] without 
having the chance to make use of it for marching on 
Jerusalem, and the nomination of Shawar as governor 
of Upper Egypt, which posed a threat to his power 
in Cairo. 

Historians assess his exploits in diverse ways. On 
the one hand Ibn Zāfir, Akhbar al-duwal al-munkati'a, 
ed. A. Ferré, Cairo 1972, 108-13, has strongly empha- 
sised his rapacity and his violence. On the other hand, 
Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusī, a/-Mughrib fi hula al-Maghrib, 
ed. Husayn Nassar, Cairo 1970, 91-3, 217-58, 332-6, 
ranked him alongside Ibn Killis and al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Djamālī, as one of the very great Fatimid viziers. 
Al-Makrizi, Itti'āz, iii, 214-54, devoted a long account 
to him, passing a much more finely-shaded judgement 
on him. In any case, this was the last great man of 
the Fatimid state, who wanted to reconstruct a strong 
Egypt, which could carry out its own foreign policies. 
He was not an Isma'ilit, but this was not a danger. 

His son Ruzzik succeeded him. In 569/1174, three 
years after the fall of the Fatimid régime, a descendant 
of Tala" took part in a vain attempt to restore the 
dynasty against Salah al-Din (F. Daftary, The Ismāfīlīs, 
their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1992, 274). 

Bibliography: This is extensive, but the essen- 
tial references are given in the text of the article. 
- (TH. Bianguts) 

TALAK (AJ, repudiation of a wife by a husband, 
a form of divorce, effected by his pronouncing the 
words anti jālik. The root idea of the verb falaka is 
to be freed from a tether, etc. (of a camel) to be 
repudiated by a man (of a wife; in this sense also 
taluka), hence tallaka, to release (a camel) from a tether, 
to repudiate (a wife); ‘ak means a camel untethered 
or a woman repudiated by a man (see Lane, Lexicon 
s.v.). 

I. In classical Islamic law. 

1. The right to a one-sided dissolution of a marriage 
belonged to the man exclusively, among the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. Long before Muhammad, this /alak was 
in general use among the Arabs and meant the 
immediate definite abandonment by the man of all 


rights over his wife, which he could insist upon as a 
result of his marriage. See Th.W. Juynboll, De 
mohammedaansche bruidsgave, diss. Leiden, 42-64, who 
corrects the view held by W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and marriage in early Arabia, 112 ff., and J. Wellhausen, 
Die Ehe bei den Arabern, in Nachrichten v.d. Konigl. Ges. 
d. Wiss., Göttingen (1893), 452 ff. 

2. The Kur'àn lays down regulations which go into 
talak with comparative thoroughness. From their 
fullness, and stil! more from the many admonitions 
to observe them exactly, it is evident that Muhammad 
was here introducing new rules which had been 
previously quite unknown to his contemporaries. 
Muhammad found particularly repulsive the apparently 
not uncommon exploitation in his milieu of the wife 
by the wali as well as by the husband, which took 
place especially in connection with /a/àk. The first 
Muslim regulation about /alàk seems to be the 
prohibition to use it for extortions from the woman: 
süra IV, 24 (of the years 3-5/624-7; on the whole 
chronology, which is here given in further detail, see 
Nóldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans; the preceding 
v. 23 is directed against encroachments by the relatives 
of the deceased and by the wal) “If ye be desirous 
of exchanging one wife for another and have given 
one of them a certain sum (as mahr [g.2.] or bridal 
gift) make no deduction from it; would ye take it by 
manifest slander and sin? (25) How could ye take it 
when ye have had intercourse together and they (the 
wives) have received a binding promise from you?" 
(Here Muhammad recognises /alak as such as 
legitimate.) The next passage which deals with talak 
introduces an important innovation by the Prophet, 
namely, the period of waiting (tdda), which is on the 
one hand intended to leave no doubt about the real 
paternity of a child born from the divorced woman, 
and on the other to give the man an opportunity of 
atoning for a too-hurried pronunciation of /alàk by 
withdrawing it; thus it is laid down in II, 228: “The 
women who have been given the falāk shall wait three 
kurū” (this expression, which is variously explained, 
means in any case menstrual periods); it is not 
permitted to them to conceal what God creates in 
their bodies, if they believe in God and the Last Day; 
their husbands have the full right to take them back 
during this period, if they desire to make atonement; 
they have to demand the same good treatment to 
which they were bound but the men are a step above 
them; and God is powerful and wise” (the man is 
here given the right to take back the wife during the 
period of waiting, even against her will). But this right 
now given to the man for the first time was very 
soon abused; the wife was taken back near the end 
of the period of waiting and a new falak at once 
pronounced over her so that she was permanently in 
a state of waiting, in order to induce her to purchase 
her freedom by giving back the makr or making some 
other financial sacrifice; v. 229 was therefore revealed: 
“If the man has twice pronounced the /alàk, he may 
still keep his wife if he treat her kindly or let her go 
in a seemly fashion; it is not permitted to you to take 
away anything of what ye have given them... . (in an 
interpolation, the kkul the amicable purchase of her 
freedom by the woman in contrast to the extortions 
condemned above, is declared permitted). (230) If he 
pronounces the talāk over her for the third time, it 
is not permitted for him to take her again unless she 
has married another husband; if the latter pronounces 
the talāk over her, it is no sin for the two to return 
to one another if they think they can observe God's 
commands; these are the commands of God which 
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make clear to those who have knowledge" (it is 
probable that the second part of v. 230 was induced 
by a concrete case in which a thrice-divorced woman 
who had married another husband and received the 
talak from him also, desired to marry her first husband 
again) A further extension made necessary by the 
practice, which was intended to prevent abuses of the 
right of taking back the wife during the period of 
waiting, is given in v. 231: “If ye give women the 
talak and they reach their time, retain them with you 
kindly or let them go kindly; but do not keep them 
to harm them with hostile intent; he who does so 
only injures himself; make not a jest of God's words!" 
(Here it is forbidden to take back the wife under a 
show of reconciliation, and to keep her simply with 
the object of making her life uncomfortable and forcing 
her to purchase her release by the payment of a sum 
of money; the perhaps contemporary v. 232 contains 
warning admonitions to the walis of divorced women.) 
Later than II, 228, which is presupposed, but still 
before the year 5/626-7 are the regulations of LXV, 
1: “O Prophet, when ye pronounce the jalāk over 
women, do it with regard to their period of waiting 
(the meaning, not quite clear, of the Arabic expression 
seems to be that /alàk is to be pronounced in such 
a way that the period of waiting can be easily 
calculated, i.e. not during menstruation), and calculate 
the time exactly and fear God your Lord; put them 
not out of your houses and they are not to depart 
of their own accord, unless they have manifestly done 
something shameful (ie. committed adultery); these 
are the commands of God, and whoso transgresseth 
them injureth himself alone; thou knowest not whether 
God after this may not bring about a change (in the 
attitude of the man to the woman so that he may 
take her back). (2) When they have reached their time, 
then either help them with kindness or separate from 
them with good feeling, and take upright people from 
among you as witnesses and bear witness before God. 
This is a caution for him who believes in God and 
the last day. (3) (further exhortations to observe the 
precepts). (4) If your wives can no longer expect a 
menstrual period or have not yet had one and ye 
are in doubt (as a result, about the period of their 
waiting), their period of waiting shall last three months, 
and if they are pregnant, the period shall be until 
they are delivered; God will make His commands easy 
to him that feareth him. (5) (further exhortations). 
(6) Let them live where ye live, in keeping with your 
means and oppress them not by making their lives 
unpleasant; if they are pregnant, maintain them till 
they are delivered ..." (here follow rules for the 
divorced woman while she is nursing); (in these verses 
certain obligations are laid upon men regarding the 
housing and maintenance of their wives during the 
period of waiting; this completes the work of protecting 
the woman against financial exploitation by the man 
in connection with talāk, which IV, 24 had begun). 
XXXIII, 48, belongs to the end of the year 5/626- 
7: “O believers! when ye marry believing women and 
then pronounce the falak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage, ye have not to make them 
wait a period; provide for them and dismiss them in 
a suitable fashion." The general rule here given is 
stated more fully in II, 237: “It is no sin for you if 
ye pronounce the jalāk over your wives before ye 
have consummated the marriage or made a settlement 
(as bridal gift) upon them; provide fairly what is 
needful for them, the well-to-do according to his 
fortune and the impoverished according to his means; 
this is a duty for those who do what is right. (238) 


If ye pronounce the falak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage, and have already made 
a settlement upon them (as mahr, ye shall give them 
half of what ye have settled unless they withdraw 
their claim, or he withdraws who has to decide about 
the contract of marriage (ie. the husband); that you 
should withdraw your claim is nearer to the fear of 
God; forget not generosity to one another; God sees 
what ye do" (this rule also seems to owe its origin 
to a concrete case in which doubts had arisen; on 
the legal significance of the withdrawal from the 
promise of marriage, which here appears as a talāk 
before consummation, see Juynboll, op. cit. 73). 

In addition, there are XXXIII, 28 (of the end of 
the year 5) and LXVI, 5 (of the late Medinan period 
in which Muhammad threatens his own wives with 
talāk, as well as II, 226-7, where talāk is mentioned 
in connection with z/. 

3. Talak is treated hardly less fully in the Hadith 
than in the Kur'àn. Besides numerous traditions which 
simply repeat the well-known precepts of the Kur’an 
and therefore need not be dealt with here, there are 
also some which further develop the doctrine of talāk. 
A group of hadiths which endeavour to limit as much 
as possible the talāk, deserves particular attention: 
“Among permitted things, talāk is the most hated by 
God"; two arbiters appear who are to negotiate 
between husband and wife; the wife cannot demand 
from the husband that he should pronounce the falak 
over another wife on her account; God punishes the 
woman who seeks talēk from her husband without 
sufficient reason. LXV, I, is unanimously interpreted 
to mean that it is forbidden to pronounce the talāk 
during the woman's period of menstruation; such a 
talāk is regarded as a sin and error (khata’, the opposite 
of sawāb) but its validity is not disputed; the man who 
has pronounced it should, however, withdraw it and, 
if he insists on a divorce, should pronounce a talāk 
in keeping with the rules. A question not yet conceived 
in the Kur'àn is that of the effect of a talāk pronounced 
three successive times. The traditions are divided 
regarding this; alongside the approval of such a thing, 
there is the strongest disapproval, sometimes it is even 
held to be invalid. In the same direction points the 
hadith that, down to the caliphate of ‘Umar such a 
talak was considered to be a single one, and that 
‘Umar was the first to introduce into jurisprudence 
his view that it was a threefold one, in order to 
restrain people by fear of the undesirable consequences 
of this abuse. The traditions further mention as a 
third requirement for the falak which is to be sunna, 
Le. in keeping with the prescriptions of the Ķur'ān 
and of the Prophet, that the man during the woman's 
period of purity in which he pronounces it must have 
had no intercourse with the woman. The so-called 
lahlil, which consists in marrying a thrice divorced 
woman and at once pronouncing the talēk over her, 
simply with the object of enabling her to remarry her 
first husband (see II, 230) is strongly disapproved of 
and even cursed. In general, the woman is only con- 
sidered “permitted” (halal) for the first husband when 
the second marriage is actually completed. To check 
frivolous pronunciation of talāk, a talāk pronounced 
in jest is considered legal and binding. As, on the 
other hand, falak means the dissolution of the mar- 
riage, a talāk pronounced before the conclusion of the 
marriage is of no importance. Whether a woman who 
has thrice received falak has a claim during the period 
of waiting on her husband for lodging and mainte- 
nance is not evident from the Kur'an; the earliest dif- 
ferences of opinion are enshrined in a group of 
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traditions, some of which completely deny any such 
claim, some of which recognise it only for lodging 
and some for maintenance also. 

Talak between slaves is not regulated in the Kur'àn; 
the hadith gives the slave also the right to talāk but 
(in analogy with other legal enactments) only twice, 
and similarly puts the period of waiting of a slave- 
woman at two suri’ or menstrual periods. Anyone 
who becomes a convert to Islam and has more than 
four wives is bound to keep four and pronounce talāk 
on the others. If he has married two sisters, he must 
pronounce talāk on one of them. Finally, it should 
be mentioned that according to tradition, Muhammad 
at once gave falak to women who took their refuge 
with God before him, and is said to have induced 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar to separate from his wife by a 
talak out of consideration for his father’s dislike of 
her. 

4. The oldest jurists (down to the beginning of the 
formation of the madkhabs or law schools), some of 
whom go back to the time of the origin of the 
traditions, develop the doctrine of /alak on the lines 
indicated above; the most important views to be 
mentioned here are the following. The doctrine of 
talāk al-sunna and its three requirements is further 
developed. It is ascribed among others to ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Abbàs, ‘Abd Allāh b. Ma'süd, ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, al-Dahhak, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha'i, 
‘Ikrima, Mudjāhid and Muhammad b. Sirin (such 
attributions to the oldest authorities may possibly be 
regarded as unhistorical; they only become certainly 
historic with Ibrahim al-Nakha'ī; this is also true of 
what follows). It is even applied to the case when a 
woman is pregnant; for this, ‘Abd Allah b. Ma'süd, 
Djābir b. ‘Abd Allah, Hammad, al-Hasan al-Basrī and 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘t are given as authorities. Talāk 
pronounced three times in immediate succession is 
considered a sin but as thrice valid by the over- 
whelming majority, including ‘Abd Allah b. al-"Abbās, 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Hammad, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i and al-Zuhrī. 
Sometimes the view is even described as the only pre- 
vailing one, against which no contradictory opinion 
exists; but at a somewhat later date there were never- 
theless champions of the view that talāk of this kind 
is to be considered as only once valid. While, accord- 
ing to the view of the majority, among whom are 
mentioned ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas and al-Dahhak, 
the wife becomes karām for the man after a threefold 
talāk and can only marry him again after completing 
and dissolving a marriage with another man, these 
consequences come into force after a twofold talāk, if 
the man does not withdraw it, but *allows the woman 
to go". That the second marriage must be actually 
consummated if the woman is to be kalāl again to 
the first man, is unanimously demanded, e.g. by ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubārak, ‘Abd 
Allāh b. ‘Umar, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, Sa‘id b. al- 
Musayyab and al-Zuhri. The validity of talak pro- 
nounced in jest, is expressly affirmed by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mas'üd, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha'ī and is 
regarded as generally recognised. The principle is 
unanimously affirmed that, in ambiguous expressions, 
the opinion of the speaker decides, but there is much 
difference of opinion as to whether certain expressions 
are to be considered ambiguous or not, and also 
whether the talēk pronounced under pressure or under 
the influence of intoxication is valid or not. Here it 
is a question of the application of principles, important 
in other cases also, in a field which on account of 
its practical importance had a great influence on its 


development. The validity of the talāk pronounced 
before the consummation of the marriage is denied, 
in agreement with the tradition of *Abd Allah b. al- 
‘Abbas, ‘Ali, ‘Ikrima, Mudjahid, Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab, 
etc. Talāk pronounced on condition that the marriage 
is consummated (if 1 marry thee, thou art divorced) 
is, on the other hand, recognised as valid by ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Mas'üd, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘i and al-Zuhri, while others deny it. Any talāk 
pronounced before the consummation of the marriage 
is irrevocable (see süra II, 238; XXXIII, 48); autho- 
rities for this are ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, Hammad, 
Ibrahim al-Nakhatī and al-Zuhri, etc. (this rule is 
undoubtedly in the spirit of the Kur'àn; see XXXIII, 
48). The different views found in the Hadith regard- 
ing the claims of the thrice-divorced woman to lodg- 
ing and maintenance are also found here: according 
to ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, al-Hasan al-Basrī and 
‘Ikrima, she has no claim at all, whilst according to 
al-Zuhri (who, however, also appears among the advo- 
cates of the first view but probably wrongly) only to 
lodging. According to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, Hammad, 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘t and ‘Umar, the claim is to lodg- 
ing and maintenance. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Saʻīd b. 
al-Musayyab and al-Zuhri allow the slave only the 
possibility of the twofold talak, whether in respect of 
a female slave or a free woman. 

According to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd and Ibrahim 
al-Nakha't, on the other hand, the deciding factor is 
the status of the woman as a slave, so that every 
husband of a slave, whether slave or freeman, has 
only the possibility of a twofold jalāk. The Ķurānic 
expression kurū” (228-9) is sometimes interpreted as 
menstruation and sometimes as the period of purity; 
among the representatives of this former view are 
‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd, al- 
Dahhak, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, ‘Ikrima, ‘Umar 
and the 'Irāķīs; as adherents of the latter view, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, al-Zuhri (the first view is also wrongly 
attributed to him) and the Medinans are mentioned; 
‘Ali and Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab appear in both groups. 
Less important differences of opinion are associated 
with the interpretation of different Kur'ànic expressions 
in II, 228, and LXV, I, 2, 4. There is unanimity on 
the point that the man has the right to withdraw 
talak, even against the will of the woman. This is 
expressly stated, e.g. by ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, al- 
Dahhak, al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibrahim al-Nakha*1, ‘Ikrima 
and Mudjāhid. 

5. The teachings of fikh on talāk, which can be 
briefly summarised as follows, are based on the above. 
The husband has the right to pronounce the talāk on 
his wife even without giving the reasons, but his 
pronouncing it without good grounds is considered 
makrih (reprehensible), and by the Hanafis even as 
harām (forbidden); the talāk al-bid'a also, i.e. one in 
which the reguirements of the talāk al-sunna (see above) 
are not observed, is regarded as haram; however, the 
validity of the talāk is not in any way affected thereby. 
To be able to pronounce talāk, the husband must 
have attained his majority and be compos mentis, the 
talak of a minor is regarded as valid only by one 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal; the guardian acts for 
the legally-disqualified husband. Talāk is a personal 
right which the husband must exercise in person or 
through a mandatory specially appointed by him; he 
may even entrust this mandate to his wife, who can 
then pronounce the talāk on herself. Talāk presupposes 
a valid marriage; falak pronounced on condition that 
the marriage is carried through (see above) is invalid 
according to the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, but valid 
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according to the Hanafis and Mālikīs (according to 
the latter, however, not if it is expressed in quite 
general terms, e.g. “every woman that I marry, is 
divorced”). 

Talak pronounced in delirium or by a lunatic is 
invalid. The /alak of an intoxicated man has given 
rise to lively discussions in all the madhahib; in the 
case of culpable intoxication, it is regarded as valid 
by the majority. Za/ak pronounced under pressure is 
valid according to the Hanafis, but not according to 
the Malikis, Shāfi'īs and Hanbalis. 

Words referring unambiguously and directly to falak 
bring it into operation, whatever may have been 
the intention of the speaker who uttered them; if 
the speaker uses unambiguous circumlocutions, the 
Hanbalis, Hanafis and Shafi‘ts demand also a corres- 
ponding intention, while the Mālikīs pay no heed to 
the intention. In the case of ambiguous expressions 
or gestures, the intention of the speaker is the only 
deciding factor. There is a great difference of opinion 
among the madhahib on all these questions when it 
comes to the individual case. The question of the 
validity of a conditionally pronounced (alāk (apart from 
the above-mentioned case) is also much disputed. The 
Hanafis and Shāfi'īs make such a talāk come into 
operation on the fulfilment of the condition; the Mālikīs 
regard it, according to the nature of the condition, 
as sometimes at once effective and sometimes void. 

The woman’s period of waiting begins at once after 
talāk unless it is a question of a talāk before con- 
summation of the marriage, which is always definite: 
in this case, the woman does not need to have a 
period of waiting and has only a claim to half the 
bridal gift if it was already fixed (if it was already 
paid, she has to pay back half of it) or to a gift at 
the discretion of the man, the so-called muta [q.v.] 
(see sūra II, 237) A distinction has further to be 
made between a revocable and a definite talāk. In 
the first case, the marriage is still considered legally 
in existence, with all its consequences, and the woman 
has a claim upon the man for lodging and maintenance 
for the whole period of waiting; on the other hand, 
the man has the right to revoke the talāk throughout 
the period of waiting. If he allows the period to pass 
without exercising this right, the marriage is definitely 
dissolved at its expiry. If the bridal gift was not yet 
paid, it is now due unless some later date was agreed 
upon for its payment. If a reconciliation then takes 
place between the two parties and they wish to marry 
again, they must draw up a new contract of marriage 
with a new bridal gift. 

With a definite talāk on the other hand, the marriage 
is at once finally dissolved (with the single exception 
that a definite talāk pronounced by a man during his 
mortal illness does not abolish the wife's rights of 
inheritance: thus the Hanafis, Malikis and Hanbalis, 
with ikftilāf on details, while the Shafi'is consider the 
opposite view the better). The woman has, however, 
in this case also to pass the period of waiting, during 
which she cannot conclude a new marriage; during 
this period, she has a claim on the husband for lodging 
but for maintenance only if she is pregnant. The 
husband's payment of the bridal gift is the same as 
in a revocable talak. The conclusion of a new contract 
of marriage between the former partners is impossible, 
unless the woman has in the meanwhile lived with 
another man in a regularly completed marriage (cf. 
II, 230); but even this way out is only open to them 
twice. 

The third jalāk is considered definite among freemen 
(see II, 229-30) and the second among slaves; it is a 


matter of indifference whether the separate repudiations 
were announced in one marriage or in several, not 
separated by tahlīl. In mixed marriages between 
freemen and slaves, the status of the man is decisive 
according to the Mālikīs, Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, and 
of the woman according to the Hanafis. 

The period of waiting for a woman is three kurg? 
(see II, 228), i.e. according to the Mālikīs and Shafi‘is, 
three periods of purity, and according to the Hanafis 
three menstruations; if she is pregnant, the period 
lasts till her confinement (loc. cit). For a slave woman, 
the period of waiting is in the first case two Kuri?, 
and in the second, a month and a half, if she is 
pregnant, the period of waiting again lasts üll her 
confinement. 

Sexual intercourse with a not definitely divorced 
woman during the period of waiting is not permitted 
according to the Hanafis and the better-known view 
of the Mālikīs; according to the lesser-known view of 
the Mālikīs, Shafi'is and the other Hanbali view, it 
is forbidden. In keeping with the views of the first 
class, it is regarded by them as revoking /alak in every 
case; according to the Malikis, only if the man intends 
to do so, while the Shāfitīs only regard an utterance 
by the man as revoking the talāk. 

6. The Shi‘a rules concerning talāk only differ in 
unimportant details from the Sunni ones with which 
we have so far dealt. In a more strict interpretation 
of süra LXV, 2, the production of two legal witnesses 
is regarded as absolutely necessary for the validity of 
a talāk, while the Sunnis dispense with them. All 
circumlocutions, ambiguous expressions and gestures 
are neglected, whatever may have been the intention 
of the speaker. 

7. As an institution of family law, talāk has in 
practice to follow lines strongly dictated by the 
principles of Muslim law. The very frequent 
pronunciation of talāk, often on the most worthless 
grounds and three times in succession, has brought 
about the following usage: if the couple wish to marry 
one another again after the third talāk, they seek a 
suitable individual who is ready for a certain reward 
to go through the ceremony of marriage with the 
woman and at once repudiate her; the woman is then 
again Aalal for her first husband and he who undertakes 
this tahlil is therefore called muhallil. For this purpose, 
a minor or a slave is used by preference. Nothing 
can be urged against the validity of such a procedure, 
providing that at the conclusion of the intervening 
marriage the word taklīl is not used; its permissibility 
is defended by the Hanafis but disputed by the Mālikīs 
and Shafi‘is. The Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya regarded the 
tahlil in general as invalid, and attacked it in a special 
work (see Brockelmann, IP, 127, S IL 124), but he 
seems to be practically alone in this view. 

The conditional pronunciation (talik) of the talāk 
may have different objects: a man may pronounce 
such a jalāk, for example, to drive his wife or himself 
to something or to refrain from something by 
threatened separation, or to give force to some state- 
ment made by him. In India, Malaysia and a large 
portion of Indonesia, this talk of the talāk has become 
a regular custom at the conclusion of a marriage; it 
is hardly ever omitted and serves to impose upon the 
man certain obligations towards his wife as a kind of 
pre-nuptial agreement, on the non-fulfilment of which 
the marriage is dissolved by the talāk. Cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, De Athen, 1, 382 ff; idem, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv/1, 300 ff., 370; Juynboll, Handleiding tot 
de kennis van de mohammedaansche wet’, 207 ff. 

On the practice of jalāk as it has developed in 
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different countries under the influence of the Shari'a 
and under native customary law, see e.g. for North 
Africa: Ubach and Rackow, Sitte und Recht in Nordafrika, 
37, 97, 194, 277, 379; for Egypt: Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, chs. iii, iv; for Trans- 
jordania: A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, section 3; for Northwest Arabia: idem, Coutumes 
des Fuquará, section 4; for Indonesia, the literature 
quoted by Juynboll, Handleiding, 207, n. 3; and ethnolo- 
gical works and travels in general. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works already 
mentioned and the Arabic works on Zadith and 
fikh, see R. Roberts, The social laws of the Oorān, 
18 f£; AJ. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, s.v. Divorce; Tahanawi, Kashshaf; Dictionary of 
the technical terms, i, 920, ii, 921; Juynboll, Handleiding’, 
203 ff; Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach. schafi- 
ttischer Lehre, book i; Santillana, Zstituzioni di diritto 
musulmano malichita, i, 201 ff; Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam, s.v. Divorce. (J. Scuacum) 
IL Reforms in modern Middle East 

and North Africa. 

l. The impetus for reform 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, increasing 
dissatisfaction with traditional divorce law, against the 
background of changing social conditions, has spawned 
reforms motivated by the desire to enhance the status 
of women. The reforms aim to restrict the husband's 
right to repudiate his wife unilaterally and to provide 
her with grounds for judicial dissolution at her initiative. 

A range of methods has provided the juristic basis 
for the reforms. Most important are the “eclectic” 
(takhayyur) expedient, extension of the court's discretion, 
administrative measures anchored in the doctrine of 
stpāsa shardya, penal sanctions, “modernistic” inter- 
pretation of the textual sources (neo-idjtihad), and the 
doctrine of public interest (maslaha) [see MAHKAMA. 4. 
xiii, at VI, 40-1]. 

Relevant legislation: Algeria— Ordinance No. 59- 
2747, 1959; Decree No. 59-1082, 1959; Law of 29 
June 1963; Family Code No. 84-11, 1984; Egypt— 
Law No. 25, 1920; Law No. 25, 1929; Law No. 44, 
1979, replaced by Law No. 100, 1985; Iran—Family 
Protection Act, 1967, replaced by Family Protection 
Act, 1975 (repealed in 1979); *Irak—Personal Status 
Law No. 188, 1959, amended by Act No. 11, 1963; 
Israel— [Ottoman] Family Rights Law, 1917 (OFRL), 
put into effect in 1919; Marriage Age Law, 1950, 
amended in 1960; Women's Equal Rights Law, 1951; 
Jordan—Law of Family Rights, No. 92, 1951, replaced 
by Law of Personal Status, No. 61, 1976; Kuwait— 
Law of Personal Status, 1980; Lebanon—OFRL, put 
into effect by Decree No. 241, 1942, reasserted in 
1962; Libya--Law No. 112, Facilitation of Provision 
of Shar Maintenance, 1971; Law No. 76, Protecting 
Some Rights of Women in Marriage, Divorce for 
Prejudice, and Consensual Divorce, 1972 (amended by 
Law No. 18, 1973), replaced by Law No. 10, Marriage 
and Divorce and their consequences, 1984; Morocco— 
Code of Personal Status, No. 1.57.379, 1957-58, 
amended by Law No. 1.93.347, 1993; The Sudan— 
Judicial Circulars: No. 17, ca. 1916, amended by No. 
28, 1927; No. 41, 1936; No. 59, 1973; No. 60, 1973; No. 
61, 1977; Law of Personal Status for Muslims, No. 1554, 
1991; Syria—Decree No. 59, Law of Personal Status, 
1953, amended by Law No. 34, 1975; Tunisia—Law 
of Personal Status, 1956, put into effect in 1957, 
amended in 1959; Turkey— Civil Code, 1926; Yemen 
(Republic)—Family Law No. 3, 1978, replaced by 
Law of Personal Status, No. 20, 1992; Yemen, South— 
Family Law, No. 1, 1974, replaced by 1992 Law. 


the 


2. Curtailment of the husband's. freedom of repudiation 

(a) Under OFRL (still applicable in Lebanon and 
Israel), in Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936), Jordan, 
Syria, Morocco, ‘Irak, Kuwait and Yemen, a divorce 
formula pronounced by a husband under compulsion, 
or in a state of intoxication or uncontrollable passion, 
etc., is no longer valid or binding. 

(b) In Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936, 1991), Jordan, 
Syria and Yemen, a formulaic oath to repudiate the 
wife pronounced merely to express determination in 
an unrelated matter, or as a threat to repudiate the 
wife with a view to inducing her to perform or abstain 
from some act with no intention to terminate the 
union, is no longer valid. In Morocco, ‘Irak and 
Kuwait, conditional divorce is no longer valid under 
any circumstances. This applies also to a formula 
expressed in terms which need not necessarily imply 
divorce. 

(c) In Morocco, if repudiation is pronounced during 
the wife’s menstruation, the court shall force the 
husband to revoke repudiation. 

(d) In some countries, more radical steps seek to 
make unilateral repudiation a judicial proceeding. In 
Tunisia, Algeria, Jordan, former South Yemen and 
Iran, no formula of divorce pronounced outside a 
court of law has any legal validity; it must be effected 
by judicial decree. In ‘Irak, if it is not feasible for 
the husband to seek a court judgment he must reg- 
ister the repudiation during the waiting period. In 
Morocco (1993), repudiation may be registered only 
in the presence of the parties and after a kadi’s per- 
mission has been obtained. In Iran, both spouses were 
required to obtain a “certificate of impossibility of 
reconciliation” (see below) before a dissolution could 
be effected. In South Yemen, a divorce could be 
effected only after a *People's Committee" had failed 
to reconcile the spouses. In Libya (1984), repudiation 
can only be effected by mutual consent of the spouse, 
failing which the court will effect judicial divorce. In 
Israel (1951), divorcing one’s wife against her will, 
unless permission to do so has been given (since 1959, 
prior to the divorce) by a religious court, entails a 
penal sanction; the divorce, however, is valid. 

Turkey, with the introduction of a slightly amended 
form of the Swiss Civil Code in 1926, has totally 
abolished unilateral divorce. This applies also to 
Tunisia and Algeria (1984), where divorce can only 
be effected by a court. 

3. Judicial dissolution at the wife’s initiative 

Far more radical progress has been made regarding 
dissolution of the marriage at the wife’s (and in some 
countries also the husband’s) initiative. A variety of 
Maliki-inspired grounds have become available: 

(a) Defects of body and mind, either incurable or 
curable only after a long period, which prevent the 
husband from consummating the marriage or which 
make married life dangerous, provided that the wife 
was unaware of them at the time of the marriage or, 
in a case where the husband was afflicted after the 
marriage, that she did not consent to live with him. 
With certain variations, such reforms have been 
introduced in OFRL, Egypt (1920), the Sudan (1927, 
1991), Jordan, Syria, ‘Irak, Algeria and former South 
Yemen. In Morocco, Kuwait, Libya (1984) and Yemen, 
this ground obtains also for the husband. 

In Iran (1975), a “certificate of impossibility of 
reconciliation” (required for any divorce) could be 
obtained by either spouses on various grounds: insanity, 
sterility, inability or unwillingness to have normal 
sexual intercourse, affliction with specified diseases or 
with some “addiction” which is prejudicial to family 
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life, imprisonment, desertion of family, the commission 
of an offence “repugnant to family honour”, etc. 

(b) Non-provision of maintenance or non-payment 
of dower. In the Sudan (1916, 1991), Egypt (1920), 
Jordan, Syria, Tunisia, Morocco, ‘Irak, Iran, former 
South Yemen, Yemen, Kuwait and Libya (1984), fail- 
ure of the husband (present or absent) to provide the 
wife with maintenance is a ground for judicial revo- 
cable divorce (see below), provided (in some of the 
countries) that he has no property out of which main- 
tenance can be collected and that a period of delay 
has been exhausted. In former South Yemen, either 
party was able to request a judicial divorce if he or 
she needed support and the other, who could pro- 
vide it, failed to do so. In Algeria, the wife loses this 
option if she knew of her husband’s insolvency at the 
time of the marriage. 

In Jordan (1976), non-payment of dower due to 
the husband’s insolvency constitutes independent 
grounds for dissolution. 

(c) Deprivation of the husband’s company. Countries 
vary as to the relevant period of deprivation, and as 
to the question of whether the husband’s absence must 
be without legal justification, whether imprisonment 
is included, and whether or not the wife must expressly 
allege that she has suffered hardship or been exposed 
to the danger of unchastity. This remedy obtains in 
the Sudan (1916, 1927, 1991), Lebanon and Israel 
(under OFRL), Egypt (1929), Jordan, Syria, Morocco, 
‘Trak, Algeria, Iran (1975), former South Yemen (for 
either spouse), Kuwait, Libya (1984) and Yemen. 

(d) Injury or marital discord. Countries vary as to 
whether and when a dissolution may be granted 
directly by the court or only on the recommendation 
of arbitrators (Malikr law empowers them to dissolve 
the marriage at their discretion with no prior autho- 
risation of the spouses), and as to the circumstances 
in which the wife must compensate her husband finan- 
cially. This remedy obtains under OFRL, in Jordan, 
Syria, ‘Irak, Egypt (1929, 1985), Morocco, Algeria, 
Libya (1972) (for the husband also), Kuwait, the Sudan 
(1991) and Yemen. 

Lacking precise definition (except in ‘Irak), injury 
may be regarded as a residuary ground. Thus marriage 
to another wife seems to fall under the heading of 
injury in some countries, and disputes between the 
spouses have been extended to cover also unequal 
treatment of the co-wives. With slight variations, this 
remedy obtains in the Sudan (1916), Lebanon and 
Israel (under OFRL), Jordan, Morocco, ‘Irak and Iran 
(1975). In Egypt (1979), marriage to another wife 
without the consent of the first was simply deemed 
injurious to the latter, but from 1985 the wife must 
prove physical or mental injury. This option, available 
also to the new wife (provided she was unaware of 
the first marriage), expires one year from the date of 
the wife’s learning of the polygamous marriage. In 
former South Yemen, this option obtained even if the 
second marriage had been permitted by a court. In 
Yemen, polygamous marriage is a ground for disso- 
lution (available to all wives) if the husband fails to 
provide maintenance. The kādī will give the husband 
the choice to keep one of the wives and repudiate 
the others. If he refuses to do so, the kadi will dis- 
solve the marriage of the wife who initiates the dis- 
solution. In Libya (1984), if repudiation cannot be 
obtained by mutual consent of the spouses, the court 
will effect judicial divorce on grounds of injury after 
attempts by court and arbitrators to reconcile the 
spouses have been exhausted. The financial conse- 
quences of the dissolution will be determined in accord- 


ance with the spouses’ responsibility for the injury. 

(e) Other grounds. In the Sudan (1977, 1991), a 
recalcitrant wife is entitled to dissolution in return for 
ransom (fidya) after a specified period provided she 
proves injury and her husband refuses to divorce her. 
In Libya (1972), a court may impose khul“ with com- 
pensation (which is a condition for its validity) where 
the husband vexatiously refuses to divorce his wife. 
In Yemen, addiction to wine, etc. and lack of equal- 
ity between the spouses (kafā'a) in terms of religion 
and morality are grounds for dissolution (the latter 
available for either spouse) In Tunisia, the wife may 
obtain dissolution for any or no reason provided she 
pays any compensation decided by the court. 

In Israel (1950, 1960), marriage of a girl under 17 
is a civil ground for dissolution by the religious court 
in accordance with the religious law applicable. If the 
husband divorces the wife, the (district) court will take 
this into account as a mitigating factor when deciding 
the penal sanction. In Kuwait, a Muslim wife’s (unlike 
the husband’s) apostasy is no longer grounds for 
dissolution. 

4. Legal and financial consequences 

(a) In Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936, 1991), Jordan, 
Syria, Morocco, ‘Irak, Kuwait and Yemen, a repu- 
diation accompanied by a word or sign indicating a 
number pronounced on one and the same occasion, 
counts as only a single revocable repudiation provided 
that the marriage has been consummated, that the 
husband has no financial benefit (as in kul“) and that 
it was not preceded by two repudiations. In Yemen 
(1978), the reinstatement of the wife must take place 
before another repudiation is permitted. 

(b) Divorce, after consummation, on grounds of 
non-provision of maintenance is a Mālikī-inspired 
judicial, and therefore revocable, divorce. The husband 
may reinstate his wife if he proves during the waiting 
period that he is willing and able to support her. If 
he fails to do so, the divorce becomes irrevocable 
when the waiting period expires. In Syria, dissolution 
on grounds of the husband's absence or imprisonment 
for more than three years (even if he has left property 
from which maintenance can be collected) counts as 
revocable. The husband may reinstate his wife on his 
return before the expiry of a waiting period. In Algeria 
(1984), the husband may reinstate his wife within three 
months enabling the court to reconcile the spouses 
before effecting the divorce. In former South Yemen, 
judicial divorce on any specified grounds was con- 
sidered a single revocable divorce, while in Yemen it 
was irrevocable. In Kuwait, if the wife sues her hus- 
band more than twice for non-provision of mainte- 
nance, the court shall issue an irrevocable divorce on 
grounds of injury. 

(c) In Tunisia, the husband is prohibited from re- 
marrying his triply-divorced wife. 

(d) In Jordan (1976) and Egypt (1985), non-regis- 
tration of divorce entails penal sanction. In Egypt 
(1985), if the husband conceals the divorce from his 
wife, its financial consequences take effect only from 
the date of the wife's learning of it. 

(e) In Egypt (1929) and Syria, waiting-period 
maintenance cannot be claimed for a period beyond 
one year from the date of the divorce. In several 
countries, the length of the waiting period has been 
modified. 

(f) In several countries, if a man divorces his wife 
arbitrarily after consummation, the court may decide 
to award, in addition to waiting-period maintenance, 
compensation or a consolatory gift (mut'a) not exceeding 
the amount of maintenance for one year (Syria, Jordan, 
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1976, Kuwait, Yemen), two years (Egypt, 1979, 1985), 
six months (Sudan, 1991), or until she marries (Iran, 
1975), having regard to the husband’s financial stand- 
ing and the damage caused to the wife. In Algeria 
(1984), in addition to compensation due an arbitrarily 
divorced wife, each spouse may be compensated for 
damage caused following a divorce by the other 
spouse’s departure from the conjugal home, and, in 
Tunisia, for any damage whatsoever sustained from 
the divorce. In Morocco (1993), Egypt (1929) and for- 
mer South Yemen, the consolatory gift is determined 
in proportion to the husband’s means and the wife’s 
circumstances. In Israel, the High Court has ruled 
that a wife divorced against her will (see above) is 
entitled to prejudicial compensation on the grounds 
of violation of statutory obligation. 

(g) In Algeria (1984), the husband must provide 
independent accommodation for his divorced wife and 
minor children until she remarries and, in Egypt 
(1985), during the waiting period; otherwise, they shall 
continue to occupy the conjugal home until the 
expiration of the period of custody. 
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z = (A. LavisH) 

TALAKAN, TALKAN, the name of three places 
in the Iranian lands. The biographical and geo- 
graphical dictionaries mention only two of these specif- 
ically (thus al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 
8-13; Yàküt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 6-8: both distin- 
guish just a Tàlakan of Marw al-Rüdh and a Tālaķān 
of Kazwin) These are nos. | and 2 below. There 
was, however, a further Talakan in the Tukharistan- 
Badakhshān region; this is no. 3 below. 

l. A town of mediaeval Gūzgān or Djūzdjān 
[gv], in what is now northern Afghanistan but adja- 
cent to the frontier with the Turkmenistan Republic. 
The geographers al-Istakhri and al-Mukaddasi attach 
it administratively to Marw al-Rüdh [g.2.], three stages 
away. The Hudüd al-'álam?, Second series of addenda, 


tr. p. xxii and map at p. xxviii, and tr. 107, states 
definitely that it belongs to the ruler of Güzgàn, who 
at the time of this work's composition (372/982) be- 
longed to the Farighünids [g.».]. It clearly lay in the 
hills of the northern rim of the mountain range now 
known as the Band-i Turkistan, well-watered, with a 
pleasant climate, producing wine and woollen felts, 
and was large enough to have two congregational 
mosques. The exact site of the town is uncertain. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 423, associ- 
ated ruins at Chachaktu with it, whilst Barthold located 
it on a small stream, that of Kal‘a-yi Wali (An historical 
geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 35-7); it may, how- 
ever, have been located either somewhere between 
modern Maymana [9.v.] and Dawlatabad, near medi- 
aeval Faryab, or else to the east of this, in the tri- 
angle Darzab—Belciragh —K üréi. 

It is quite often mentioned in the historical sources 
on the early Arab conquests of eastern Khurāsān and 
the Oxus lands, and in the years 90/709 and 116/734 
there is mentioned a local ruler, called *Suhrab (al- 
Tabarī, ii, 1206, 1218, 1566). The Khāridjite rebel 
against the caliph al-Mahdi in ca. 160/777, Yüsuf al- 
Barm al-Thakafi, held it, together with Marw al-Rūdh 
and Gūzgān (Gardizi, ayn al-akhbar, ed. Habībī, 126). 
A. Husaynid ‘Alid, Muhammad b. al-Kasim, rebelled 
at Tālaķān in the caliphate of al-Mu'tasim (in 219/834: 
al-Tabarī, iii, 1165-6). In 617/1220 the Mongol Cingiz 
Khan besieged its citadel, called in the sources Nusrat 
Küh, for several months till it was captured; in the 
next year, the Khan’s son Toluy was using Talakan 
as a base for operations against the cities of Khurasan 
(see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion), 
439, 446-7) 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

2. A town of northwestern Persia, appar- 
ently in the southern part of the Elburz range, near 
one of the sources of the Shah Rūd [g.v.], in medi- 
aeval times called both Tālaķān of al-Rayy and 
Tālaķān of Kazwin, and coming administratively in 
the province of Djibal. Although al-Mukaddasi, 360, 
speaks of it as a substantial town, which might have 
been an administrative centre had it not been too 
close to the frontier (sc. with the turbulent region of 
Daylam), other sources seem to describe it more as 
a district with villages. Thus in the 8th/14th century, 
Mustawfi, Nuzha, 65, tr. 70, characterises it as a dis- 
trict, largely populated by Sunnis but with some 
Ismā'īlī elements. 

Its chief fame in mediaeval times was as the birth 
place of the great Büyid vizier and littérateur, the Sahib 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad [see IBN *ABBAD], who consequently 
had the nisba of al-Talakani. The place later disap- 
peared from history, and its exact site is not known, 
but the valley of Talakan is still known and was the 
place of origin of the modern Āyatullāh Tālaķānī 
[9.2]. 

Bibliography: See also Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 225; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 
733-4; Hudüd al-Glam, tr. 132. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

3. A town of Tukhāristān [g.v.], on the mod- 
ern Khānābād river, the ancient river of Talakàn, 
considered by the Hudūd al-ālam as the easternmost 
town of that province, hence adjacent to Badakhshān; 
this same source spells the name also as Tarakan and 
Tayakan (tr. 63, 109, comm. 339-40; cf. Marquart, 
Ērānšahr, 229-31). It lay on the road running east- 
wards from Balkh, Khulm and Kunduz (4.v.] to Kishn 
in Badakhshàn; cf. Barthold, An historical geography of 
Iran, 24. Marco Polo calls it Taican, and mentions its 
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castle, its corn market and the important deposits of 
pure salt in the mountains to the south (Yule-Cordier, 
The book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, i, 153-6; the 
salt industry is still important in the district today). 
In the 8th/14th century, Mustawfī, Nuzha, 156, tr. 153, 
describes it as populous and flourishing, most of the 
people being weavers. From the 17th to the mid-19th 
centuries, Talakan was a strategic fortress in the Ozbeg 
amirate of Ķataghān founded by Mahmüd Bi. The 
English traveller William Moorcroft passed through 
Tālaķān, estimating the population as considerable but 
fluctuating, most of these being transhumant Ozbegs but 
with a large minority of sedentary Tàdjik traders, and 
counting some 1,500 houses (Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, 
Travels in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and the 
Panjab... from 1819 to 1825, London 1841, repr. 
Karachi 1979, ii, 456 ff., 482). But in 1859 Ķataghān 
was annexed to Afghanistan by the Amir Düst Muham- 
mad’s son Sardar Muhammad Afdal Khan, despite 
resistance by the Mir Atalik Sultan Murad, and from 
this time onwards, Kataghan became an integral part 
of the kingdom of Afghanistan (J.L. Lee, The ‘Ancient 
Supremacy’. Bukhara, Afghanistan and the battle for Balkh, 
1731-1901, Leiden 1996, 267-71). The old citadel was 
destroyed and a new cantonment and bazaar laid out 
nearby. 

The present town of Talakan (lat. 36° 44' N., long. 
69° 32' E.) is the chef-lieu of Takhar province created 
in 1964 when the former province of Kataghan was 
divided into three. It has a thriving bazaar and is 
noted for its fine cloth. The ruins of the earlier town, 
Tepe Shahr, lie to the west of the modern settlement 
(W. Ball, Archaeological gazetteer of Afghanistan, Paris 1987, 
i, 267). 

Bibliography: See also Government of India, 
Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Calcutta 1895, ii, section Afghan 
Turkistan, L. Adamec, Historical and political gazetteer 
of Afghanistan, i, Badakhshan and Northeastem Afghanistan, 
Gratz 1972._ (J.L. Lee) 
TALAKANI (or TĀLIĶĀNĪ), Ayatullah Sayyid 

Mahmüd (1911-79), prominent Iranian cleric 
and political activist, one of the outstanding 
representatives of Shi‘t modernism in Iran and a key 
figure in the Islamic Revolution in Iran of 1978-9. 

He was born in a village of the Talakan valley 
[see TALAKAN. 2] to the northwest of Tehran, to a 
father who was himself an “lim and political activist. 
After studying in Kum and Nadjaf, including under 
such noted teachers as the Ayatullah Hārirī Yazdi 
[see HĀ'IRĪ, in Suppl.], he settled at Tehran in 1939, 
teaching at the Sipahsalar Seminary. He suffered spells 
of imprisonment and exile from the capital for his 
religious activities, but after the fall of Rida Shah 
[g.v.] in 1941, returned to Tehran and collaborated 
with Mahdi Bàzargàn and Yad Allah Sahābī in various 
Muslim societies, such as the Kanün-? Islami, and later 
he supported Musaddik’s [g.v.] National Movement. 
In 1948 he became prayer leader at the Hidayat 
Mosque, and this became his main centre of activity 
for the rest of his life. 

In the 1950s to the 1970s, he was again involved 
in various anti-government organisations, including the 
National Resistance Movement (Nahdat-i Mukāwamat-i 
Milli), gave help to the extremist group of the 
Fidā”iyyān-i Islam [q.v] and had contacts with the 
Mudjāhidīn-i Khalk, set up in 1971 by three of his 
former pupils and fellow-prisoners. He was imprisoned 
and exiled from Tehran on various occasions up to 
1978. He performed many services important to the 
triumph and consolidation of the Islamic Revolution; 
he became a member of both the Revolutionary 


Council and the Assembly of Experts, and Khumaynī 
appointed him Jmam Djum‘a of Tehran, but before his 
death on 9 September 1979 he openly criticised the 
clergy’s over-engagement in political affairs and the 
politicisation of religion. He clearly preferred clerical 
oversight (wisdyat-i fuķahā”) to clerical rule, having 
struggled all his life against one-man rule, political or 
religious, but strove to maintain the unity of the 
Islamic movement, and emphatically endorsed the 
correctness of Khumayni’s leadership. Because of his 
often-ambiguous statements, such diverse groups as 
Musaddik’s National Front, *Alī Shari'ati [9.v.], the 
Islamic Republic leaders and the Mudjahidin-i Khalk 
have all claimed inspiration from his ideas. 

His published works include a multi-volume inter- 
pretation of the Kur'àn, Partawī az Kur'ün, expressing 
inter alia a developmental and progressive notion of 
human history; a re-issue, with his own commentary, 
of the 1909 treatise on government, Tanbih al-umma 
wa-tanzih al-milla, by the pro-Constitutionalist Sh. 
Muhammad Husayn Nāf'inī [9.v.], which expresses the 
view that representative government and the rule of 
law are desirable and both compatible with Shi'i 
Islam; and Islam wa málikiyyat (“Islam and ownership”) 
(1965), the first serious and detailed discussion of 
Islamic economics in Persian. 
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(RoswrrHA Bapry, shortened by the Editors) 

AL-TALAMANKI, Abū ‘Umar Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad... b. Karlaman al-Mafāfirī (340-429/95 1-1037), 
Andalusian scholar of the religious sciences, 
born at Talamanca near Madrid in a frontier zone 
frequented by ascetics of the ribāts. 

He studied at Cordova, his main master being Ibn 
‘Awn Allah (d. 378/988), an open partisan of the 
reality of saints’ miracles in the polemics then aroused 
on this subject in the capital, a position equally shared 
by al-Talamanki (see M. Fierro, in BSOAS, lv [1992], 
236-49). In the years 375-81/985-91, he travelled 
abroad and made the Pilgrimage, acquiring a solid 
grounding in the Kur'ànic readings, Aadith and Süfism, 
and studying fikh with both Maliki and Shafi‘? mas- 
ters. On his return, he became imam of the Mut'a 
mosque at Cordova and taught there without requir- 
ing payment. When fiina compelled him to leave the 
capital, he moved permanently to Almeria and Murcia, 
finally going to teach in the Upper March and acquir- 
ing a great number of pupils. At the end of his life, 
he retired to a ribat at Talamanca. 

Al-Talamankī's importance resides not only in his 
numerous pupils but also in his innovatory role in 
intellectual circles. His biographers stress his expertise 
in Kuranic studies but also in non-rationalist theol- 
ogy (usūl al-diyanat), and his Sufi tendencies are reflected 
in the fact that he appears as a link in the mystical 
silsila going up to the Almeria Sift Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 
536/1141 [g.».]. He wrote many works, notably in 
the Kur'ànic sciences, ascetism and theology, plus a 
Fahrasa and a Futüh al-Shàm (ms. Real Academia de 
la Historia, Madrid coll. Gayangos, no. XVIII). He op- 
posed the extreme doctrines of the Batiniyya and crit- 
icised, amongst others, the Sūfī Ibn Masarra, but also 
equally refuted the Maliki jurist Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawānī, who denied the reality of saints’ miracles. 

During a stay at Saragossa in 425/1035, al-Tala- 
manki was accused of being too radical in his con- 
demnation of reprovable actions, of becoming guilty 
of mukhalafat al-sunna and of being a Hariri or Kha- 
ridjite. The basis of this last accusation would seem 
to be his opinion that the bay‘a was due to God and, 
in regard to the exhortation of al-amr bi "I-matrüf wa 
"T-nahy ‘an al-munkar, that the head of the community 
should be the best Muslim and that all Muslims 
judged by him to be in rebellion against God were 
to be put to death. Another accusation seems to have 
arisen from al-Talamanki’s being at the head of a 
group (dama‘a), whose leading man (awwal) he was. 
The kādī of Saragossa rejected the accusations and 
produced a certificate attesting his innocence. It is not 
impossible that these attacks on al-Talamanki were 
related to his stance on the imamate, crucial at that 
time. Against the partisans of the Umayyads and 
Hammuüdids, and against those who ventured to 
propose the ambiguous solution consisting in desig- 
nating the imam ‘abd allah, generally identified with 
the ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Talamanki’s solution seems to 
have been that the imam ought to be the best Muslim 
of the community, quite apart from his nasab. This 
way was the one to be followed a century later by 
the Süff Ibn Kasi [g.v]. 
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TALAS [see TARAZ]. 

TAL‘AT BEY (Pasa), MEHMED (1872-1921), a 
moving spirit in the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP, Ittihad we Terakki Djem‘iyyeti 
[g..]) before and after the 1908 revolution, minis- 
ter and Grand Vizier (1917-18). He was born in 
the border town of Edirne to a lower middle-class 
family. His father died when he was eighteen, and 
he became the family's bread winner, entering the 
postal service as a clerk. Tal'at also taught Turkish 
and learned French at the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
school in Edirne. He became active in the under- 
ground opposition against Sultan ‘Abd ül-Hamid II 
{g.v.] and was arrested in 1895. After serving two 
years in prison, he was pardoned and exiled to the 
bustling, cosmopolitan city of Salonika, where he again 
joined the secret constitutional movement. In 1906, 
he was one of the founders of the Ottoman Liberty 
Committee (Othmanli Hiirriyyet Djem‘yyet), which then 
affiliated with the CUP. 

After the restoration of the constitution in July 
1908, Tal‘at, described as the “the internal secretary”, 
was perhaps the single most important member of the 
CUP, though he Jacked the charisma of an Enwer 
Pasha [q.v]. He was elected deputy for Edirne in 
1908, and served that constituency until 1918. Unable 
to take power directly, the Committee tried to con- 
trol the government through parliament. But rivalry 
between its secret bodies like the central committee 
(merkez-i 'umümi) and the parliamentary group made 
this difficult, and Tal‘at, who was a member of both 
bodies, had the unenviable task of mediating between 
them and reconciling their differences. He was elected 
Vice-President of the Chamber, and in July 1909 led 
the parliamentary delegation to the capitals of Europe 
to explain the revolution. 

'The Unionists wanted to exercise power indirectly 
by having their deputies appointed as under-secre- 
taries to important ministries. But when this manoeu- 
vre failed, they decided to assume office directly. 
Therefore, in August 1909, Tal‘at entered the cabi- 
net in the critical post of Minister of the Interior in 
the cabinets of Hilmi [g.] and Hakki Pasha [g.v]. 
He was forced to resign on 10 February 1911 because 
chauvinists in the assembly claimed that he had not 
taken sufficiently harsh measures to quell rebellions 
in Albania, Macedonia and the Yemen. He was elected 
president of the parliamentary party (21 February 
1911) and again became Interior Minister (and later 
Minister of Posts and Telegraph) in Sa‘id Pasha’s [g.v] 
cabinet in 1912. When the CUP was ousted from 
power in July 1912 by a military coup d'état, Tal‘at 
rallied the Unionists and organised a Committee of 
National Defence during the Balkan Wars on the 
model of the Jacobins in the French Revolution, emerg- 
ing as the CUP’s “Danton”. 


Tal‘at was instrumental in organising the Unionist 
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coup d'état of 23 January 1913 and the recapture of 
Edirne from the Bulgarians. He again entered the 
Sa‘id Halim Pasha cabinet as Interior Minister in 
June 1913 following the assassination of Mahmūd 
Shewkat Pasha [q.v]. His appointment was a victory 
for the civilian wing of the CUP over the military 
faction which sought Djemāl Pasha's appointment to 
this post. As Interior Minister, he was held responsi- 
ble for the brutal implementation of the 1915 law to 
deport the Armenian population from the war zones. 
When Sa‘id Halim resigned in February 1917, Tal'at 
was appointed Grand Vizier with the rank of Pasha. 
He retained the portfolio for interior affairs and also 
acted as Finance Minister until Djawid Bey's appoint- 
ment. Because of his personal integrity and modesty, 
and his tendency to please everyone, he was accept- 
able to the various factions in the CUP, which he 
kept united. His government's dependence on Germany 
forced him to declare war on the United States and 
to make concessions when he negotiated the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. When he saw that the war 
was lost, he resigned on 8 October to make way for 
a non-Unionist government which might obtain bet- 
ter armistice terms from the victors. He then con- 
vened the last congress of the CUP on November 1 
and dissolved the organisation. On the same day, he 
and some other prominent Unionists left Istanbul for 
Germany, where he lived until his assassination in 
Berlin on 15 March 1921 by Soghomon Tehlirian, 
an Armenian nationalist. : 
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TAL'AT PASHA, MEHMED [see Suppl.]. 

TALBIYA (^), the invocation made in a loud 
voice and repeatedly by the pilgrim when he enters 
the state of ritual taboo (ikrām) for the Pilgrimage at 
Mecca [see yapo]. 

This moment begins on entering the Haram or 
sacred area and at the points where the pilgrims 
gather together (mawāķīt) on the boundaries of the 
enclosure. Amongst the practices to be followed by 
the pilgrims are prayers and movements (see T. Fahd, 
Les pratiques musulmanes, in Atlas des religions, Encylopaedia 
Universalis, Paris 1988, 319-23). On entering the sacred 
territory, the pilgrim expresses his intention to make 
the Pilgrimage by repeating the formula *Here I am! 
Here I am! O Allah, Who has no associate! To You 


are praise, grace and power! Here I am!" It is after 
thís necessary condition, with the state of ritual taboo 
and by this predisposition, that the ritual of the 
Pilgrimage properly begins. 

Like other parts of the Meccan Pilgrimage, the tal- 
biya goes back to ancient times, certainly to that of 
Kusayy [¢.v.], reformer of the cult in Mecca. All the 
tribes had such a formula when visiting their idols, 
and especially when undertaking the Meccan Pilgrim- 
age, the greatest and most famous in the Arabian 
peninsula. Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) in his 
Tafsir of Ķur'ān, XXII, 31, gives a list of 56 talbiyas, 
of a composite and even artificial nature (see text 
and comm. by Mj. Kister, Labbayka, Allahumma, 
labbayka. On a monotheistic aspect of a Fahiliyya practice, 
in JSAI [1980], ii, 33-57, repr. with 9 pp. of addi- 
tional notes in his Society and religion from Fahiliyya to 
Islam, Variorum, London 1990, no. 1). Also, Sayyid 
Mu‘azzam Husayn gathered together 28 formulae of 
the pre-Islamic tribes uttered when entering the Haram 
(Talbiyát al-Fahiliyya, in Procs. of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference, 1937, 361-9), mentioning only as his source 
Abu -Ala al-Ma'arrī, who, in his Risālat al-Ghufran, 
gives seven versified falbiyas (Cairo 1382/1963, 535). 
Kister has also analysed the material in Muhammad 
b. Habib's Muhabbar, 311-15, Muķātil (see above) and 
al-Ya'ķūbī in his Ta’rikh, i, 296-7. i 

Talbiya denotes the act of reciting formulae begin- 
ning with /abbay-ka, (< form II verb labā, in the sense 
of form IV alabba “halt, set foot in a place", refer- 
ring to the arrival of the pilgrims at the boundaries 
of the Haram and their alighting from their mounts, 
and then placing themselves, by this formula, at the 
disposal of Allah, master of the place, by entering 
into a state of sacralisation. 

An example, using the numbering adopted by Kister 
from Mukatil, is as follows: 

The talbiya of the Hums [g.v.] (nos. 1, 17, 32), a 
group concerned with the religious cult and religious 
life in Mecca, grouping together such leading tribes 
as Kuraysh, Khuzà'a, Kinàna and ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a: 

Labbayka Allahumma! Labbayka! Là sharīk laka illā shka- 
rk" huwa laka tamlikuhu wa-mà malaka! (no. 1), trans- 
latable as: 

“Here we are (as if it were labbaynd-ka), O Allāh! 
Here we are! You have no associate, unless it is an 
associate whom You dominate and who has no power 
(or possibly, “unless it is an associate of whom You 
are master with what he possesses)!” (ie. taking mā 
here as a relative pronoun rather than as a negative). 

There is also another talbiya of the Hums (no. 45) 
and /albiyas of Tamim (no. 3) and Rabi'a (nos. 4, 17, 
38). Noteworthy is the one of Bakr b. Wā'il (no. 50), 
a component tribe of Rabī'a, with some Christian 
sections, notably in the Shayban and ‘Idjl [9.vv.]. These 
Christians seem to have attended the Pilgrimage under 
the banner of Rabi'a, with the aim of trading: 

Labbayka Allahumma! Labbayka! Labbayka ‘an Rabi'a, 
sami‘a wa-muti‘a, li-rabb" mā yubadu fi kanīsa wa-bi'a, 
kad khallafat awthanaha fi “ismat” mani'a: 

“Here we are, O Allah, here we are! Here we are 
in the name of the Rabi‘a, submissive and obedient 
to a certain (md) God, worshipped in a church and 
a synagogue. They have left behind them their idols 
in a well-guarded place.” 

The ma could be taken as a negative, but this seems 
unlikely, for Allah of the Ka‘ba was, in the eyes of 
Arab Christians in pre-Islamic times, if only nominally, 
the one whom the Jews and Christians used to invoke 
in their places of worship. If the Rabi‘a, pagans and 
nomads, did not come for gain, the Christians amongst 
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them came under their banner to trade. It is unthink- 
able that trading should be excluded in such a pan- 
egyric. If the Kur'an, II, 198, considers it as licit, it 
must have been practised, if only by Christians and 
Jews, whilst Judaeo-Christians (? Ebionites} [see s&ar'A] 
who lived at Mecca must inevitably have been asso- 
ciated in this great annual event which brought pros- 
perity to the town. 

The above examples (see for further analyses of tal- 
biyas, Kister, of. cit.) give an idea of the talbiyas’ form, 
close to that of rhymed and assonantal sadi* [9.v.]. 
They announced the entry of the official tribal rep- 
resentatives into the Haram and could not have an 
individual character. Whereas Islam, substituting the 
individual for the tribe and preaching brotherhood 
between believers, made the talbiya into a personal 
invocation, that of the individual before Allah, who 
was to perform the rites of the Pilgrimage with a per- 
sonal guide; hence the phrase *Here we are" becomes 
“Here I am". 

The Islamic ¢albiya is pronounced with the taklī! 
{g.v.], “the joy felt at seeing the new moon”, which 
opens the ceremonies. One should note that the moon 
is called Ailàl in the last two nights (26th and 27th) 
of the lunar month and the first two (Ist and 2nd) 
of the following month. It is thus called because peo- 
ple raise their voices to hail it (774, s.v). The pil- 
grim is only muhrim when he has pronounced the 
talbiya in a loud voice (al-Bukhārī, Hadid], 147; Abū 
Dawid, Manāsik, 56). According to al-Bukhārī, Sayd, 
18, the Prophet ordained the #Alal for the pilgrim, 
saying that he received the command to do this from 
Djibril (Gabriel), and Ibn Hanbal, i, 217, says that 
the éalbiya is the ornament (zina) of the Pilgrimage. 

The passive verb uhilla is used in the Kur'àn II, 
173, etc., in the sense of bloody offerings to the gods. 
Should one see here sacrifices made at the appear- 
ance of the new moon, as Ķur'ān II, 189, suggests? 
In the Zadith, ahalla is used for sacrifices to Manat 
(Muslim, Hadid, 26; Ibn Hanbal, vi, 192). 

Finally, one may note that talbiya has become a 
synonym of ifrām, sacralisation, and iflāl, jubilation 
(TA, s.vv.), i.e. psalmody, with the jubilation of the 
invocation formula by which the muhrim pilgrim pro- 
claims his is/ém, submission, to the One God (tawhid). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(T. Fan») 

TALDJT'A [see Himāva]. 

TALFIK (A), a notion in Islamic law. 

1. In classical Islamic law. 

The basic meaning of lafaka and form II laffaka is 
"to sew (a garment) together (by joining two lengths 
of cloth)”, whence “to patch together”, and by an 
extension of meaning, “to piece together (a verse or 
Story), to concoct", which is close to the legal mean- 
ing. In legal jargon, /a/fik connotes the bringing 
together of certain elements of two or more doctrines 
in such a manner as to create therefrom yet another, 
different doctrine. It is to be noted that no technical 
dictionary lists the term (in any of its forms), and that 
the strictly technical connotation attached to the con- 
cept in modern legal reform is absent from classical 
and mediaeval juristic discourse. In fact, the verb form 
lafaka seems to have been as commonly in use as the 
verbal noun taļfīk. 

In pre-modern juristic works, the notion of 
laffaka/talfik arises in the context of departing from 
the doctrine of the mudjtahid [see myrmHAD], whom the 
layman otherwise follows. One type of such a depar- 
ture is to combine in a single transaction two or more 
elements from the doctrines of two or more mudjtahids. 


This combination may acquire one of two forms. The 
first is what may be termed a synchronic combina- 
tion, as when an individual enters into a marriage 
contract without having a guardian (wali) or witnesses. 
Here, the individual would be combining elements of 
the Hanafi and Maliki schools, for the Malikis con- 
sider matrimonial contracts to be valid without the 
existence of witnesses (though they would be required 
for the consummation of marriage); and Abū Hanifa 
held that the marriage of a free woman who is of 
age and of sound mind—whether a virgin or not— 
is valid through her consent, even if no guardian is 
involved. The second is what may be called a dia- 
chronic combination, namely, when another school's 
or mudjtahia’s doctrine is followed in a transaction 
whose juridical effect (atha has not been completely 
exhausted. An example in point is the case of an 
individual who exercises the right of pre-emption (shuf<a 
[g..]) according to the Hanafi school, which allows 
the adjoining neighbour to exercise such a right. Once 
in possession of the property, and in a future sale, 
he adopts the Shafi‘? or Maliki doctrine which restricts 
the right of pre-emption only to the co-owner and 
does not acknowledge the adjoining neighbour as 
enjoying this right. Both of these forms of /alfik were 
considered downright unlawful. A /alfik may be deemed 
lawful only if a mudjtahid shows that his combination 
is grounded in textual evidence (dail). 

Bibliography: L‘A, x, 330-31; Ibn Nakib al-Misri, 
*Umdat al-sālik, tr. N. Keller, The reliance of the trav- 
eller, Evanston 1993, 871-3; Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj, 
al-Takrir wa ‘l-tahbir, Būlāķ 1899, iii, 352; anon., 
Risāla fi "l-Taklid, in L. Wiederhold, Legal doctrines 
in conflict: the relevance of madhhab boundanes to legal 
reasoning in the light of an unpublished treatise on taqlid 
and ijtihad, in Islamic Law and Society, iti/2 (1996). 

(WarL B. HarLAQ) 

2. In modern Islamic legislation. 

Talftk, an extension of the eclectic (takhayyur) expe- 
dient, designates any modern legislative enactment 
which combines, in a single statutory provision, parts 
of doctrines of more than one recognised Sunni school. 
In its extreme form, the juristic opinions invoked may 
not only be mutually contradictory, but the statutory 
provision in its entirety might be such that it would 
not have been approved by any of the authoritative 
schools or jurists. 

The components of the doctrines are selected on 
the basis of their suitability for changing social 
conditions regardless of their historical and systematic 
contexts. This expedient, inspired strongly by the 
liberally-oriented modernist movement in Islam, has 
been used extensively in matters of personal status, 
succession and wakf Although traditionally the ruler 
has the right to impose on the kādīs the chosen 
opinions of the ancient authorities, today the appli- 
cation of talfīk by sovereign parliaments actually 
undermines the doctrine of taklīd (q.v.], and signifies 
the transition of Islamic law from jurists’ law to 
statutory law [see TASHRĪ'). 

Bibliography: NJ. Coulson, A history of Islamic 
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TALHA s. Usavo ALLAH, prominent Com- 

panion of Muhammad, is counted among the first 
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eight converts to Islam and the ten mubashshara, those 
to whom the Prophet had promised Paradise. He 
belonged to the clan of Taym b. Murra of Kuraysh 
and thus was a kinsman of Abū Bakr, but was about 
twenty years younger than he. The two were evidently 
closely associated and were known as the “two mates 
(karinan).” According to the prevalent explanation, they 
were thus named because during the early persecution 
of the Muslims they were once tied together with a 
single rope. According to another explanation, the 
young Talha was made by his father a close associate 
of Abü Bakr. Talha's mother was al-Sa‘ba, daughter 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Imad al-Hadrami, confederate of 
Harb b. Umayya. 

According to his own account, Talha was told by 
a monk in Busra about the advent of “the last of the 
prophets.” After hurriedly returning to Mecca, he was 
introduced by Abii Bakr to Muhammad and accepted 
Islam. He continued carrying on his caravan trade in 
Syria and did not join the emigration to Abyssinia. 
At the time of Muhammad's and Abū Bakr’s hidjra, 
he met them on the way at al-Kharrār as he came 
from Syria. He provided them with clothes from Syria 
and information about the Muslims in Medina. Then 
he went on to Mecca and later escorted the family 
of Abū Bakr, including ‘A’isha, to Medina. Just before 
the battle of Badr, Muhammad sent him, together 
with Sa‘id b. Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl, to spy on the 
Meccan caravan. The two were thus not present at 
the battle, but were given their share of the booty. 
At Uhud he greatly distinguished himself by personally 
shielding the Prophet. He killed two Meccans and 
received numerous wounds, one of which left one or 
two of his fingers paralysed. It was for his bravery 
on that occasion that Muhammad promised him 
Paradise. He participated in all later campaigns and 
battles of the Prophet. 

After Muhammad's death, Talha backed his kinsman 
Abū Bakr. Isolated reports of Ibn Ishak and others 
that he initially stayed with ‘Ali and refused to pledge 
allegiance to Abū Bakr are unreliable. He took a 
prominent part in the battle of Dhu '-Ķassa which 
opened the war of the Ridda. Before Abii Bakr’s death 
he is said to have vainly protested against the caliph’s 
choice of ‘Umar as his successor, complaining about 
the latter’s rough treatmemt of Muslims even during 
Abii Bakr’s reign. It is not impossible that he already 
aspired himself to the caliphate. ‘Umar appointed him 
one of the six electors and candidates for the 
succession. At the time of ‘Umar’s death, however, 
he was not present in Medina and thus did not 
participate in the election of "Uthmān. When he 
returned to Medina, he displayed his dissatisfaction 
about his exclusion from the election remarking that 
he was not someone whose views could be ignored. 
‘Uthman is said to have offered to resign to allow a 
fresh election, but Talha, having made his point, 
pledged allegiance to him. "Uthmān at first made 
special efforts to gain his backing by generous gifts. 
According to Talha’s son Mūsā, the caliph's presents 
to Talha amounted to 200,000 dinars. “Uthm4n also 
allowed him to exchange his share in the oasis of 
Khaybar for the highly lucrative estate of al-Nashtastad} 
near Küfa. Talha soon, however, turned against him 
and eventually became his harshest critic among the 
major Companions. He wrote letters to the provin- 
cial garrison towns summoning them to revolt against 
the caliph. During the siege of "Uthmān's palace in 
Medina, he took possession of the treasury keys and 
kept close contact with the besieging Egyptian rebels. 
He evidently shared their aim of forcing "Uthmān out 


of office and expected, with strong backing from *A'isha, 
to be chosen as his successor. 

After the murder of ‘Uthman, Talha at first had 
some support among the Egyptian rebels and the 
Kuraysh present in Medina. The Küfan rebels favour- 
ing "Alī, however, soon gained the upper hand, being 
backed by the great majority of the Ansar. Talha was 
dragged by the Küfan leader al-Ashtar to the mosque 
to pledge allegiance to ‘Ali against his will, though 
no physical force or threats were used in the presence 
of "Alī. He and al-Zubayr, who also pledged allegiance 
against his will, absconded within days to Mecca, 
where they joined *A'isha in claiming revenge for the 
blood of ‘Uthm4n and declaring "Alī responsible for 
the murder. They jointly led a Meccan army to Basra 
seeking support and promising a new election after 
the removal of ‘Alt. There was intense rivalry between 
Talha and al-Zubayr as the latter, having loyally 
backed *Uthman to the end, considered himself better 
entitled to the succession. Talha was treacherously 
murdered by *Uthmàn's cousin Marwan b. al-Hakam 
in the Battle of the Camel (15 Djumādā I 36/8 
December 656) as ‘Ali and the Küfans were gaining 
the upper hand. Marwan, fighting in the Meccan 
army, hit Talha's knee with an arrow, causing profuse 
bleeding from which he died. The reports that Talha 
was killed by Marwan have been dismissed by 
L. Caetani and other modern scholars as anti-Umayyad 
fiction. They are corroborated, however, by the fact 
that Marwanid propaganda in Syria during the second 
fiina proudly proclaimed Marwan as the first avenger 
of the caliph "Uthmān on account of his deed. 

Talha’s eldest son, the pious Muhammad, was also 
killed in the Battle of the Camel. Misa b. Talha, 
who survived the battle, was pardoned by "Alī and 
allowed to take possession of Talha’s vast fortune, 
including land holdings in ‘Irak and the Sarat in 
Arabia, for his family. Talha’s wealth seems to have 
been surpassed only by that of ‘Uthman among the 
early Companions. Like ‘Uthman, he is described as 
a generous benefactor of the early Muslim community. 
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TALHAT AL-TALAHAT “Talha of the Talhas", 
the name by which the early Islamic Arab com- 
mander Abii Muhammad Talha b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khalaf al-Khuza‘t was known. Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
*Abbàs, ii, 88, tr. de Slane, ii, 53, explains that he 
got this cognomen because his mother's name was 
Talha bt. Abr Talha. On his mother's side he was 
connected with Kuraysh (Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat 
an-nasab, à, 555). 

He appears in Umayyad history as governor of 
Sistan around the end of the caliphate of Yazid I, 
being appointed by the governor of Khurāsān Salm 
b. Ziyād [q.v] just after an Arab raid into eastern 
Afghanistan had ended in disaster and Arab captives 
had to be ransomed from the local rulers of Zamin- 
dawar and Kabul. The chronology is uncertain, but 
Talha apparently began his term of office in early 
64/end of 683 or mid-64/early 684; coins minted by 
him in Sistan are extant for the years 64 and 65. 
After incurring Salm's wrath, he lost office, was re- 
appointed, but died shortly afterwards and was buried 
in Sistan, probably in 65/684-5, mourned by such 
poets in his entourage as Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat and 
Abū HĶuzāba al-Hanzali. It was presumably when 
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Talha was governor of Sistan that Ruzayk, the great- 
grandfather of Tahir b. al-Husayn [g.».], founder of 
the line of Tahirid governors in Khurāsān, became 
his mawlā. 
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of Baladhuri, Futüh, and Tabarī, see also the Persian 
ones of Gardizi and the anonymous Ta rikh-i Sīstān. 
These are utilised in C.E. Bosworth, Szstan under the 
Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffands 
(30-250/651-864), Rome 1968, 45-6, and G. Rotter, 
Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg (680-692), 
Wiesbaden 1982, 87-8. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
AL-TALE (AJ, literally “that which rises". 

l. Astronomical aspects. 

Al-tāli" is that point of the ecliptic which is 
rising over the horizon at a given moment, 
called the ascendent or horoscopus (and sometimes, 
incorrectly, the horoscope); see the diagram in MATĀLT. 
The determination of the ascendent is necessary in 
mathematical astrology [see NUDJŪM, AHKAM AL-] before 
one can calculate the instantaneous positions of the 
12 astrological houses (al-buyüt); with these determined, 
one can then investigate in which houses the sun, 
moon and five naked-eye planets are situated and then 
make the appropriate astrological prognostications. 

Muslim astronomers generally determined the as- 
cendent by first finding the time of day or night [see 
MIKAT], this by means of an observation of the alti- 
tude of the sun or a bright star and the application 
of a trigonometric calculation or the use of an astro- 
nomical instrument such as an astrolabe or quadrant 
(see AsruRLAB and rus]. Then by using tables of 
ascensions [see MATĀLI] or an astrolabe, the instan- 
taneous position of the ascendent could be ascertained. 
The opposite point of the ecliptic, called the descend- 
ant (al-ghānb), and the points of the ecliptic instan- 
taneously culminating on the meridian at upper and 
lower mid-heaven (wasat al-samā”) could be found in 
the same way. These four points provided the basis 
for determining the houses, the first starting with the 
ascendent, the fourth with lower mid-heaven, the sev- 
enth with the descendant and the tenth with upper 
mid-heaven. Various mathematical procedures were 
available for smoothing the lengths of the houses 
around the ecliptic (faswiyat al-buyūt). 

The Rasülid astronomer Abu "-Ukül (in Ta'izz, 
ca. 700/1300) compiled an extensive set of tables from 
which one could simply read the longitude of the 
ascendent at day as a function of the solar longitude 
and the solar altitude, and at night as a function of 
the solar longitude and the altitude of various fixed 
stars. Likewise, some astrolabe plates, particularly those 
of the Andalusian Ibn Bāso (Cordova, ca. 700/1300), 
have special markings for finding the houses for a 
particular latitude directly. But generally the deter- 
mination of the houses at a particular time in a spe- 
cific latitude was a tedious mathematical operation. 

The positions of the sun, moon and planets at that 
time could either be calculated from the tables in an 
astronomical handbook of the genre known as zidj 
(g.2.] or taken from an ephemeris giving positions for 
each day at midday [see TaĶwīm]. The location of 
each of the seven bodies in a given house had astro- 
logical significance, as well as their positions relative 
to each other, and particularly with respect to the 
moon (see ibid). 

The resulting horoscope [see zA'mApJA] might be 
included in an ephemeris, showing prognostications 
for the beginning of a given year or for an eclipse 
occurring during that year, or in a nativity book, 
showing prognostications for each year in the life of 


an individual. A string of horoscopes might be recorded 
in an astrological history, be it of individuals or dynas- 
ties, or of conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, which 
according to a theory adopted from Sāsānid astrol- 
ogy were deemed to be of singular astrological sig- 
nificance for religious and political changes. 

A popular notion (associated with Vettius Valens) 
was that the length of life (umr al-mawlüd) of an indi- 
vidual was related to the horoscopus at birth. Another 
was that the duration of the foetus in the mother's 
womb was related to the horoscopus at conception 
(maskat al-nutfa) and the horoscopus at birth. 

Bibliography: For the basic notions, see R.R. 

Wright, The Book of instruction in... astrology by... al- 

Bīrūnī, London 1934, 149 f£; E.S. Kennedy, Spherical 

astronomy in Kāshī's Khāgānī Zij, in ZGAIW, ii (1985), 

1-46, esp. 42-6; idem, Treatise V of al-Kashi’s Khà- 

gānī Zīj. Determination of the ascendent, to appear in 

ibid., and idem, Ibn Mu‘adh on the astrological houses, 
in ibid., ix (1994), 153-60. See also idem and 

D. Pingree, The Astrological History of Masha allah, 

Cambridge, Mass. 1971; L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The 

horoscope of Asadullah Mirza. A specimen of nineteenth- 

century Persian astrology, Leiden 1977; E.S. Kennedy, 

An astrological history based on the career of Genghis Khan, 

in S. Seikaly et alii (eds.), Quest for understanding. Arabic 

and Islamic studies in memory of Malcolm H. Kerr, Beirut 

1991, 223-31; and D.A. King, Some Arabic copies 

of Vettius Valens? table for calculating the duration of life, 

in G. Endress (ed), Symposium Graeco-Arabicum I, 

Amsterdam 1989, 25-8. (D.A. Kine) 

2. Astrological aspects. 

These start from the application of the term in 
astronomy (see |. above) to a star {nadjm) whose move- 
ment is from above to below the horizon, or of a 
planet (kawkab) whose movement is from south to 
north, traversing the plane of the ecliptic. One speaks 
therefore of the ascending node of a planetary orbit, 
of ascending degrees and ascending latitudes. The 
ascending signs denote those during which the sun 
appears to rise on the horizon, sc. Capricorn, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini. Hence, in astro- 
logical terminology, "the ascendent is the zodiacal sign 
which rises on the horizon at the first moment of a 
man or woman's birth" (Littré, s.v.). The astrologers 
derive indications from these astral positions and from 
their movements. 

Other terms used to describe such positions and 
movements are: Kiründt or iktirānāt “conjunctions”, in 
regard to the relationships between stars; mumāzadāt 
“coincidences” of planets between themselves; itsalat 
relations of planets between themselves; ishráf “apogee” 
of a planet; Aubüt “declension” of a planet; ra^s, Lat. 
caput, the ascendent node in opposition to dhanab, Lat. 
cauda, descendant node (the pl. ruūs denotes “the 
direction of the zenith". For the main planets of the 
solar system, the line of the nodes, taken into consider- 
ation, is connected with the plane of the ecliptic (cf. 
Nallino, in his Raccolta, v, 396); ghurüb “setting” of the 
planets; rudjū their retrograde motion; istīkāma their 
“direct course"; mukábala “opposition” of the planets 
in the signs of the Zodiac; hurük “fire”, which springs 
into flame on the planets when they find themselves 
in the signs of the Zodiac (involving here the “comet 
tails”, shuhub, Grk. aighdyoc, Lat. flammae accense, see 
Nallino, op. ct, 16); mudabbir, Grk. «tpwg “regent”, 
said of a planet whose ascendent is in one of the 
signs of the Zodiac; and fulū* al-sha‘ra al-"abūr *helia- 
cal rising of Sirius”. All these terms play a decisive 
role in interpreting the movements of the planets and 
stars within the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
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In regard to the ascendent, one can derive exam- 
ples from the revolutions of the years and their ascend- 
ent stars (takwil al-sinīn wa-tawali'tha), e.g. indications 
of the revolution of the years when the ascendent is 
the sign of Leo, or the sign Virgo with Mercury as 
regent, Libra with Venus, Scorpio with Mars, etc., 
and the same procedure for the conjunctions, oppo- 
sitions, appearance of comets’ tails, etc. 

For the applications of these principles in daily life, 
see FA'L; in astrological predictions, see DJAFR; HURÜF; 
in divination through weather phenomena, see MAL- 
HAMA; in the construction of horoscopes, see NUDJŪM, 
AHKAM AL-; and in hemerology, electiones, see IKHTIYARAT 
and sA‘D AND Nas. Thus omens at birth, and the 
choice of days and hours, derive from the principles 
governing the connections of the stars with each other. 
Knowledge of these connections makes up the essence 
of astrological divination, of theurgy [see smm] and 
the talismanic art [see TALsAM]. 

'The anonymous ms. Aya Sofya 2684, used for this 
arücle, gives indications for the signs of the Zodiac 
and their regents, sc. Taurus-Mars, Taurus-Venus, 
Gemini-Mercury, Cancer-the Moon, Leo-the Sun, etc. 
(see Fahd, Divination, 494). 

Bibliography: See also Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Paris_1987, 488 ff. (T. FAHD) 
TALIA (A), a term of military organisation, 

meaning an advance guard or reconnaissance 
force (pl. talā'i*). 

It is said to refer to either an individual or a small 
group (three or four men) which was sent ahead of 
the main army to obtain information regarding the 
enemy (Lane, i, 18702), although it is evident from 
descriptions of battles, at least from the later Middle 
Ages, that much larger bodies of soldiers were called 
by this term. According to TA, the talīta was like a 
djāsūs [g.v.], and in fact, even in later times, the line 
between reconnaissance and espionage is not always 
clear. The term is often translated as vanguard, but 
this leads to some confusion, since the latter word 
should be reserved for the mukaddama, which represents 
a separate corps of the regular army, such as in the 
la'bía formation (see HARB. ii. The Caliphate, at vol. 
IIT, 182). In later military manuals, much attention 
is devoted to the role of the advance guard. Al-Ansārī 
(d. 811/1408) writes that they should be a small group 
of lightly-armed cavalry, whose soldiers (and horses it 
might be added) should be carefully picked. The im- 
portance of secure communications with the main 
body and its commander is emphasised, as is the 
necessity of caution, especially against enemy ambushes. 
These reconnaissance troops are also known as 
kashshāfa, literally “scouts” (G.T. Scanlon, A Muslim 
manual of war, Cairo 1961, 51-3 of Arabic text; see 
also HARB. iii. The Mamlük Sultanate, at vol. III, 185). 
Another synonym for talīta is the Persian term yazak: 
the Mongol advanced guard at Gaza in the summer 
of 658/1260 is referred to as talīta in an Arabic source 
(Ibn al-Furāt, Ta*rīkh, ms. Vatican Ar. 726, fol. 245a) 
and yazak by Rashid al-Din (Djami‘ al-tawārīkh = Histoire 
des Mongols de la Perse, ed. Quatremére, Paris 1836, 
346-7). Shortly afterwards, on the eve of the battle 
of ‘Ayn Djālūt [¢.2.] the Mamlük advance guard com- 
manded by Baybars is referred to by one source as 
a talīta (al-Makrizi, Sulūk, Cairo 1934-73, i, 430) and 
by another as a shalish (Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz al- 
durar, viii, ed. U. Haarmann, Freiburg-Cairo 1971, 
49). But the latter Persian term (also written čālīsk) is 
usually understood to be the equivalent to mukaddama, 
as is clearly seen from a description of the Mamlük 
order of the battle at Hims [g.7.] in 681/1280 (Baybars 


al-Mansürt, Zubdat al-fikra, ms. B.L. Add. 23325, fols. 
113b-1 14a). 

Bibliography: R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, 
Cambridge 1957, 427; D.R. Hill, The role of the 
camel and the horse in the early Arab conquests, in VJ. 
Parry and M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and soci- 
ety in the Middle East, London 1975, 32-43. 

, - M (R. Amrrai-PREIss) 
TALIB AMULĪ, an Indo-Persian poet of the 

late 16th and early 17th centuries, b. at an unknown 
date (ca. 987/1579?), d. 1036/1626-7. 

A native of Amul in Mazandaran, he was a cousin 
of the famous physician and poet Hakim Rukna Kashi, 
who had gone to India before Talib's arrival in that 
country. Despite the fact that his works include kasīdas 
in praise of Shah ‘Abbas I [g.e.], there is no evidence 
that he was ever attached to the Safawid court, and 
his earliest patrons seem to have been high officials. 
Via Kashan and Marw, he eventually migrated to 
seek his fortune in India, and after being patron- 
ised by various provincial governors and leading offi- 
cials, finally gained entry to the court of the Mughal 
Emperor Djahāngīr [9.v.]. The high point of his career 
was the Emperor's appointment of him as poet lau- 
reate at his court, but he seems to have developed 
some sort of mental illness in the last years of his 
life, dying comparatively young. 

Talib’s complete poems as published (Aulliyyat, ed. 
Tahiri Shihab, Tehran 1346/1967) comprise some 
23,000 couplets. They include kasidas, including some 
addressed to ‘Ali, an indication of the poet's possibly 
Shī'ī sympathies, various other types of verse-form, 
including mathnawis, but above all, ghazals, which are 
central to his literary contribution. 

Talib was generally praised by the /adhkira writers 
for the quality of his verse, although Lutf "Alī Beg 
Adhar in his Atashkada was disapproving, reflecting his 
dislike for the “Indian style” (sabk-i hindi [g.v.]). Talib 
in fact contributed to what might be called the tran- 
sitional phase of this style. The merit of his verse 
lies chiefly in the novelty of similes and metaphors 
and in his innovative skill in the construction of word 
compounds. The dominant sentiment is, however, one 
of sadness arising from a sense of failure and disap- 
pointment. 

Bibliography: In addition to the standard tadh&ira 
writers, up to and including Shiblī Nu‘mani, Shir 
al-Adjam, ii, A*zamgarh 1945, see Rieu, B.M. cat- 
alogue, ii, ms. Add. 5630; Bankipore cat., iii, Calcutta 
1912; Browne, LHP, iv; Dihkhudā, Lughat-nama, 
s.v.; Kh’ adja ‘Abd al-Rashid, Tadhkira-yi Talib Āmulī, 
Karachi 1965; N.L. Rahman, Persian literature in India 
during the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, Baroda 
1970; Urdu dā”ira-yi ma‘anf- islamiyya, xi, Lahore 
1973; Nabi Hadi, Mughalon ke malik al-shu'arā”, 
Allahabad 1978; Ahmad Guléin Ma‘ani, Kārvān-i 
Hind, i, Mashhad 1369/1990; Dhabih Allah Safa, 
Tārīkh-i adabiyyāt dar Tran, v/2, Tehran 1372/1993; 
Rypka et ali, Hist. of Iranian. literature; S.A.H. Abidi, 
Tālīb-i-Āmulī, his life and poetry, in IC, xli/2 (1967). 

(MUNIBUR RAHMAN, shortened by the Editors) 
TALIBUF (Tarmov) ‘Asp AL-RAHĪM, Persian 

writer and intellectual of the 19th century 
(b. Tabriz 1250/1834, d. 1329/1911). 

At ca. sixteen, he left for Tiflis (Tbilisi) in Trans- 
caucasia, where he learned the Russian language and 
was exposed to the writings of Russian writers as well 
as to Western political ideas. Subsequently, he settled 
in Tamir Khan Shira (present-day Buynaksk), capi- 
tal of Daghistan. In ca. 1306/1888 he joined Sayyid 
Muhammad Shabistari (afterwards editor of Īrān-i naw) 
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in starting in Istanbul the paper Shahsawan, of which 
only one number was published (see E.G. Browne, 
The press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 1914, 
106-7; Muhammad Sadr Hāshimī, 7ànkh-i djard'id u 
madjallat-i Irán, Isfahan n.d., iti, 56). In 1906, after 
the proclamation of a constitutional régime in Persia, 
he was elected in his absence to the Persian parlia- 
ment but, for reasons which remain unclear, he decided 
against taking up his seat and stayed on in Russia. 
He died in Tamir Khan Shira. 

Tālibūf was the author of several books, both orig- 
inal and translated, which enjoyed much prestige dur- 
ing their time. Among them, Saftna-yi Tàlibi “Talib’s 
journal” (Istanbul 1311-12/1893-4), Masālik al-muhsinin 
“The ways of the charitable” (Cairo 1323/1905), and 
Mas@il al-hayāt “Problems of life” (Tiflis 1324/1906) 
deserve special consideration because of their literary 
significance. The first-named work, also called Āttāb-i 
Ahmad, was inspired, according to the author, by 
Rousseau’s Emile. In the second, Tālibūf presents an 
imaginary travelogue describing the experiences of a 
group of individuals who set out on an educational 
trip for the peak of Damāwand, and uses the narra- 
tive of the journey to expound his own views on var- 
ious social, cultural and ethical subjects. Similar in 
form is his Masai al-hayát, which has politics and 
society for its theme. Tālibūf also wrote sundry arti- 
cles which were published in the journals of the day 
such as Andjuman and Habl al-matīn. In all his works, 
he used a simple Persian style, an achievement all 
the more creditable in view of the fact that his own 
language was Adhari [g.v.] Turkish. Talibif’s ideas 
attracted a keen response from the enlightened and 
progressive elements of the society, and played a 
prominent role in the late 19th-century political and 
intellectual awakening in Persia. 

Bibliography: 1. Works (not mentioned in the 
text): Nukhba-yi sipihri (an abbreviated version of 
the Prophets biography taken from the Nāsikā 
al-iawārīkh), Istanbul 1310/1892; Rīsāla-yi Fizik 
(tr. from Russian, on Physics), Istanbul 1311/1893; 
Pandnàma-yi Markus, Kaysar-i Rūm (tr. via Russian 
of the Meditations of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius), Istanbul 1312/1894; Risāla-yt hay'at-i djadida 
(tr. via Russian of Camille Flammarion's French 
work on astronomy), Istanbul 1312/1894; Īdākāt 
dar khusūs-i āzādī, Tehran 1312/1907; Siyasat-i Tálibi 
(published posthumously), Tehran 1329/1911. 

2. Studies. Muhammad Kazwini, Wafayāt-i 
mu‘sirin, in Yadgar, v/4-5; Īradj Afshar, in Yaghma, 
iv/5; idem, introd. to Āzādī wa siyāsat, Tehran 
1357/1978; Mahdi Malikzada, Tērīkk-i inkilab-i 
mashrütiyyat-i Tran, i, Tehran 1328/1949; Ahmad 
Kasrawi, Tarikh-i maskrūta-yi Tran, i, Tehran 1357/ 
1978; Bozorg Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung. der 
modernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964; Rypka et alii, 
Hist. of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968; Farīdūn 
Adamiyyat, Andisha-hà-yi Tálibüf, in Sukhan, xvi/ 5-8; 
Yahya Āryanpūr, Az Saba tà Nīmā, i, Tehran 1350/ 
1971; "Alī Kātibī et alii (eds), introd. to Siyasat-i 
Tālibī, Tehran 1357/1978; lradj Pārsī-nizhād, in 
Madjalla-yi Iránshinási, i/3, Bethesda, Md. 1990. 

(MUNIBUR RAHMAN) 

TALIK [see TULAKA’]. 

TA'LIK, TatīĶa (A. pls. tatīkāt, ta'alik) in schol- 
arly activity refers to the “appending upon (alā)? 
a text or the “deriving from (an an author 
and then to the resulting notes, glosses, com- 
ments, excerpts and appendices. Similar in a 
way to hashiya [g.v.], it is, however, much less firmly 
anchored in manuscripts than Adshiya was originally. 


In later centuries, it came to be used quite frequently 
in titles of essays. Earlier, its supposed use as a title 
was more descriptive than formal and was often the 
choice of convenience by someone other than the 
author. Among titles listed in the Fihrist, Talīkāt 
appears only for two alchemical works (Fihrist, 359, 
Il. 5, 16) and is of uncertain meaning. In later bib- 
liographies, some titles of works by philosophers and 
scientists were expanded, obviously not by their 
authors, by the addition of “in the form of notes" 
(alā djthat/tartk al-ta/lik, see Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, n, 138- 
9 [al-Fārābī], ii, 96 [Ibn al-Haytham]) some were 
stated to be /a'Bik, ta'alik (Ķiftī, 362-3 [Yahya b. *Adi]; 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 103-5 [Ibn Ridwān and Afra’im]; 
ibid., i, 322, 1. 13, tatālīk hikmiyya [Abū Sulayman al- 
Sīdjistānī] also may not be a formal title). The orig- 
inality of the title 7a'līkāt in preserved works of 
al-Fārābī and Ibn Sina is also subject to doubt. Yet 
the use of the word as a descriptive title may indeed 
have originated among problem-centred disciplines 
such as philosophy, natural science and grammar, 
rather than in the religious sciences, but it appears 
rather early in jurisprudence. 

Other technical usages of /a'li& include one of the 
science of hadith that came into use, originally in con- 
nection with the Sakīks of al-Bukhari and Muslim, 
for traditions “derived from (mu‘allak ‘an)” an authority 
without the indication of a complete isndd or the com- 
plete text. Note further the use of ta*līk for a particu- 
lar script [see KHATT, at vol. IV, 1124-5] and as a 
grammatical term. See also TALAK. 

Bibliography: Tite indices s.v., as, for instance, 
in Brockelmann, Sezgin, Hadjdji Khalifa; Lane, 
2137a-b; J. Michot, Tables de correspondance des 
“Tatigat” d'al-Farabi, des “Tatigat” d'Avicenne et du 
“Liber Aphorismorum” d'Andrea Alpago, in MIDEO, xv 
(1982), 231-50; J.E. Brockopp, Slavery in Islamic law, 
unpubl. Yale Univ. diss., 1995, 75 ff., for possible 
4th/10th-century legal titles. For the Aadith term, 
see Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, chs. 1 and 11, and 
the introduction of Sa‘id ‘Abd-al-Rahman Misa al- 
Ķ-r-ķī's edition of Ibn Hadjar, Taghlk at-ta'līk, 
‘Amman 1405/1985, i, 283 f., and passim. For the 
grammatical term, see R.M. Rammuni, in Intern. 
Journal of Islamic and Arabic Studies, iii (1986), 27-42. 

as (F. ROSENTHAL) 

TA'LIKI-ZADE, Mehmed b. Mehmed el-Fenārī, 
Ottoman court historiographer (shekhnāmedji) 
in the sixteenth century. Ta‘liki-zade was born in the 
province of Aydin in Western Anatolia at some time 
in the 1540s. He was a descendant of the famous 
Fenari family; as his name shows, his father must 
have been an expert in calligraphy, especially in the 
talik script. From 969/1562 he served as secretary 
(kātīb) to Prince Murad in Manisa. When the latter 
ascended the throne in 982/1574, Ta‘liki-zade found 
employment as a Aatib in the imperial chancery. In 
991-3/1583-5, he took part in the military campaigns 
against Persia where he performed secretarial services. 
In ca. 998/1590 he was appointed assistant to the 
chief sheknāmedji Lokmān. In 1004/1596, when the 
latter showed reluctance to accompany Mehemmed III 
on his Hungarian campaign, his office was given to 
Ta'liki-zade. He held this post until 1009/1601 and 
probably died between 1011 and 1020/1603 and 1611. 

Prior to his appointment as court historiographer, 
Ta‘liki-zade wrote three works (Firāset-nāme, 1574-5: 
on the connection of a man’s outward features and 
his character; Tebrīziyye, 1585, and Gürdjistàn seferi, 1585, 
on the Persian campaigns). As shehnémedj he left to us 
another three compositions. The Shena'il-nàme-yi. al-i 
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“Othman (1593) outlines the distinctive features of the 
Ottoman dynasty, while the Shehndme-i hūmāyūn (1596) 
and the Egri fethi ta’rikhi (1598, in verse; the title has 
been established by Woodhead, se Bibl.) describe the 
Hungarian campaigns of Sinan Pasha and Mehemmed 
III respectively. While the first court historiographers 
imitated the famous Shah-nàme of Firdawsī in form and 
language, Ta‘liki-zade, with one exception, composed 
prose works in Ottoman insha’ style. Shortly after 
his dismissal, the shehndmedji post seems to have been 
abolished. 

Bibliography: Nedjib ‘Asim, ‘Othmdnli ta'rīkh- 
nitwīsleri we miiwerrikhlen: shehnamedjiler, in TOEM, ii, 
no. 7 (1911), 432-4; Christine Woodhead, From scribe 
to littérateur: the career of a sixteenth-century Ottoman Kātib, 
in BSMES Bull. ix/1 (1982), 55-74; eadem, An experi- 
ment in official historiography: the post of Sehndmeci in 
the Ottoman Empire, in WZKM, lxxv (1983), 157-82; 
eadem, “The Present Terror of the World”? Contemporary 
views of the Ottoman Empire c. 1600, in History, \xxii/234 
(1987), 20-37 (a thorough analysis of the Shema’il- 
name); eadem, Ta‘liki-zade’s $ehnāme-i hūmāyūn. A 
history of the Ottoman campaign into Hungary 1593-94, 
Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 82, Berlin 1983 (ed. 
of the work in transcription). The four miniatures 
in the manuscripts of the Egri fethi tarikhi were pub- 
lished by G. Fehérvári, The “Egri Fetihname” in the 
Topkapı Saray Müzesi Kütüphanesi (in Hungarian), in Az 
Egri Múzeum Evkönyve 1969, Eger 1969, figs. 1-10 
(according to the author, the correct title of this 
work is Shehnāme-yi sultan-i selatin-i djthin) and Géza 
Fehér, Turkish miniatures from the period of Hungary's 
Turkish occupation, Budapest 1975, pls. XLVIII-LI. 

TIL Ae (P. FopoR) 
TALIKOTA, a small town of the mediae- 

val central Deccan, now in the Bidjapur District 
of the Karnataka State of the Indian Union (lat 16? 
31' N., long. 76° 20' E). It is famed as the assem- 
bly point and base camp for the combined forces of 
the South Indian sultanates (the *Adil Shahis, Barid 
Shāhīs, Kutb Shahis and Nizam Shāhīs [9.vv.]). These 
all marched southwards some 50 km/30 miles south- 
wards to the Krishna river and the villages of Rakshasa 
and Tangadi, crossed the river and, at a point 
20 km/12 miles south of the Krishna, after several 
skirmishes, the Muslim forces engaged those of 
Vidjayanagara [g.v.] at a village called Bannikatti on 
(most probably) 20 Djumada II 972/23 January 1565. 
This historic battle is usually termed that of Tālīkētā, 
although it should more accurately be called that of 
Bannikatti. In it, the power of the Hindu ruler of 
Vidjayanagara, the 80-year old Rama Radja, was bro- 
ken and the Radja himself executed by the victori- 
ous Nizām Shahi. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India?, xxiii, 214; 
H.K. Sherwani, Tilingana under Ibrahim Qutb Shah, 
in Jnal. Indian Hist. (1957), 359-84; idem, The site 
of the so-called Battle of Tālīkūtā, in Fnal. Pak. Hist. 
Soc., v, 111 f£; idem and P.M. Joshi (eds.), History 
of medieval Deccan (1295-1724), Haydarabad 1973, i, 
128 n. 179, 247-8, 330-2; R.C. Majumdar. (ed.), 
The history and culture of the Indian people. VIL. The 
Mughul empire, Bombay 1974, 424-6; B. Stein, 
Vijayanagara (= The New Cambridge history of India, 1.2), 
Cambridge 1989, 119-20. See also HIND. iv. His- 
tory, at vol. II, 425a. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TA'LIMIYYA [see IsMA‘ILIvva]. 

TALISH, a district on the southwestern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, originally wholly 
within Persia until the Gulistan Treaty of 12/24 
October 1813 between Russia and Persia awarded to 


Russia the greater part of Tālish, that north of the 
Astara river. This last part has successively been ruled 
by Imperial Russia, the Soviets and (since 1991) the 
Azerbaijan Republic. The part of the Iranian Tālishī 
people remaining within Persia occupies an area of 
the modern province (ustān) of East Azerbaijan to 
about 50 km/30 miles south of the Astārā river. 

1. Geography and history. 

The region comprises an inland mountain region 
and a narrow coastal strip, fertile, with dense vege- 
tation (a home of the endangered Caspian tiger) and 
a high rainfall (approx. 125 cm/50 inches of rain p.a. 
at Lankorān [g.v.], the main urban centre of Tālish); 
in the north, Tālish merges into the steppelands of 
Mūķān [ge] or Mūghān. 

According to Marquart, Streifzüge, 278-9, the name 
is first found in the Armenian translation of the 
Alexander Romance as T"alish. At the time of the 
Arab conquests, in 24 or 25/645-6, al-Walid b. ‘Ukba 
b. Abi Mu‘ayt raided al-B.b.r (? cf. Minorsky, Hudūd 
al-Glam, comm., 391; the anonymous author does not 
mention Tālish), al-T.y.lasan (= Tālish) and the steppe 
region of Mūķān (al-Balādhurī, Futüh, 327; al-Tabarī, 
i, 2805) According to al-Asma'i, in Yāķūt, Buldān, i, 
812, iii, 571, the Persian pronunciation of the region's 
name was Tālishān (a plural form?) and in early 
Islamic times it was an administrative district ('amal) 
of the province of Gurgān. Hamd Allāh Mustawfr 
(8th/14th century) mentions a village Tālish on the 
road from Sultàniyya to Ardabil (hence south of the 
earlier Tālish) (Nuzha, 180, tr. 173). In the Il-Khanid 
period, the Ispahbadhs of Gīlān seem to have had a 
principality on the borders of Gilàn and Mükan, with 
a fortress and villages in Tālish (Minorsky, A Mongol 
decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh Zahid, in 
BSOAS, xvi [1954], 524-5), and in later times, a local 
khan had his seat at Lankoran and was subject to the 
kings of Persia; but the district played little part in 
the wider affairs of Persia until the advance of Tsarist 
Russia through eastern Transcaucasia. Peter the Great 
first occupied the region; it was returned to Persia in 
1732, again occupied by the Russians 1796-1812 but 
finally lost in the next year. Hence after 1813, the 
greater part of Tālish came within Russian territory, 
in which the greater part of the Tālishī people now 
found themselves, many of them continuing to no- 
madise in the Mūķān steppes, but a smaller part of 
them has remained within Persia. Most of the Tālishīs 
are Shī'īs. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastem 
Caliphate, 173; N. Yu. Marr, Talishi, Petrograd 1922; 
M. Bazin, Le Táleche, une région ethnique au nord de 
UIran, Paris 1980. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
2. Language. 

Tālishī is a North-Western Iranian language, 
close to Tati [g.v.]. The language (or dialect) has a 
range of mutually intelligible sub-dialects, stretching 
from the north to the south. The consonantal system 
of Talishi does not differ from that of Persian, whereas 
the range of its vowels is enlarged, in comparison to 
Persian, by the addition of a, a central vowel, and at 
least in northern and central sub-dialects, also by à, 
a front vowel. As is the case with most of the mod- 
ern Iranian dialects of ancient Media, Tālishī pos- 
sesses two cases: the direct or the subject case, and 
the oblique or the genitive and object case. In Asālimī, 
a central Tālishī dialect, the case endings typically 
are: sing. dir. -o, pl. dir. -e, sing. obl. -4, pl. obl. -un. 

The verbal system diverges from most other West- 
ern lranian dialects by employing the present stem 
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for the Imperfect and the past stem for the Present, 
eg, Asā(limī) vrj-/vnt- “to run,” a-vry-im "I was run- 
ning” (a- is the durative marker), 6-a-urit-im “I run, I 
am running”. Further, verbal affixes, including the 
negative na/ni, cause a reshuffling of the elements of 
conjugation in the Present, e.g. ni-m-a-vrit "I don't 
run, am not running" where the personal “ending” 
precedes the marker and the stem. 

Syntactically, Talishi, like Tati, employs the erga- 
tive construction in past transitive verbs based on the 
past stem; accordingly, the agent of the verb is put 
in the oblique case, the logical direct object in the 
direct case and the verb agrees with its direct object, 
e.g. Asa. esbun (obl. pl) gusd harda (sg.) “the dogs ate 
flesh". 

Bibliography: The Northern Tālishī spoken to 
the north of the Arax river has been adequately 
studied and published by B.V. Miller in Taleshskit 
jazik (*Tālishī language"), Moscow 1953. A sketch 
of Māsūla'ī, together with some texts and a glos- 
sary, by G. Lazard is published in St. [r, vii/6 
(1978), 251-68, and viii/2 (1979), 36-66, 269-75; 
and a grammatical outline of Asālimī by E. Yar- 
shater in ibid. xxv/1 (1996), 77-104. See also 
M. Bazin, Le Táleche, une région ethnique au nord de 
(Iran, ii, Paris 1980, 69-70, 189 ff. and figs. 94, 
95; idem, Recherche des rapports entre diversité dialectale 
et géographie humaine: l'exemple du Tales, in Interdisziplináre 
Iran-Forschung, Wiesbaden 1979, 1-14; L.A. Pireyko, 
Talishsko-Russkt slovar (“Talisht Russian dictionary”), 
Moscow 1976; ‘Ali ‘Abdoli, Farhang-1 Tati u Talisht 
(*T. and T. [-Persian] dictionary”), Tehran 1984. 
For other works, see Bazin, Le Táleche, 263-4, and 
Yarshater, op. cit, 77. (E. YARSHATER) 
TALKHIS [sce MUKHTASAR]. 

TALL (A.) usually written Tell in European geo- 
graphical terminology, means in Arabic “hill, 
mound, tumulus", but has in the Maghrib a spe- 
cific meaning unconnected with archaeology. 

According to Maurer, in Troin (ed), Le Maghreb, 
the primary meaning in Arabic dialect is said to be 
“marly, grey or darkish soil" (cf. W. Margais 
and A. Guiga, Textes arabes de Takroüna. II. Glossaire, 
i, Paris 1958, 495: “sol gras et argileux"). By exten- 
sion, it designates the whole region where this 
type of soil is found, and is contrasted on one 
hand to the regions of the high northern plains of a 
more crusted, clayey nature and, in a certain man- 
ner, to the idea of sahra’. The definition in terms of 
soil has then inclined towards a bio-climatic defini- 
tion designating that part of the Maghrib still under 
a marked Mediterranean influence. It denotes a band 
of territory running west-south-west to east-north-east 
of very variable width extending from the Moroccan 
Gharb to northern Tunisia. Despite a relief much 
broken up and containing a mosaic of plains, hills 
and mountains, liable to intense erosion, the Tell con- 
stitutes the part of the Maghrib useful for agricultural 
purposes; the conjunction of soils of the tell type and 
more abundant rainfall (over 300 or 400 mm) per- 
mits agriculture there without irrigation. The parts 
of this made up of plains have been the main sites 
for economic changes, whereas the mountains have 
had their development frustrated by communication 
difficulties. 

Bibliography: J.-F. Troin (ed.), Le Maghreb, Paris 
1985. See also ALGERIA. i; ATLAS; AL-MAGHRIB. I; 
TUNISIA. _ (Y. Carror) 
TALL BASHIR (present-day (Tkish.) Tilbesar 

Kalesi; Armenian ThilpaSar, Thil Aveteač; Frankish 
Turbessel), a fortress and walled town of the 


north Syrian borderlands, in present-day south- 
ern Turkey, 25 km/15 miles south-east of the city of 
Gaziantep (Ayntāb [9.v.]), near the village of 
Giindogdu. 

Although mentioned as early as Assyrian times, the 
detailed history of Tall Bashir begins at the end of 
the 5th/11th century, testimony to its position in the 
path of powers seeking to expand east or west. In 
489/1096 the Saldjük ruler of Aleppo, Ridwan b. 
Tutush [g.v.], captured it from Yaghisiyan, ruler of 
Antakiya. The following year Tall Bashir and the 
fortress of al-Rawandan [g.v.] were acquired by 
Baldwin II, Count of Edessa, who gave both sites as 
a fief to his nephew Joscelin I, Count of Courtenay. 
Tall Bashir remained in Frankish hands until 
546/1151, when Joscelin II lost it to Nir al-Din 
Mahmid b. Zangi [9.v.], for whom Tall Bashir played 
an important role in checking his rivals: the Artukids 
to the east, and the Danishmendids and Saldjüks to 
the north. Tall Bashir's strategic and economic impor- 
tance were reflected in the elaboration and extent of 
its arrangements: a fragmentary 6th/12th century 
Arabic source describes an inner circuit wall com- 
prising 15 salients, an outer circuit wall and a sub- 
urb (ms. Bibl. Nat. 2281, fol. 57b). In 571-2/1176, 
together with other north Syrian strongholds, includ- 
ing ‘Ayntab, Tall Bashir was ceded to the Ayyübid 
Salah al-Din [g.v.], although it was to remain mostly 
in the control of its Zangid fief-holder, Badr al-Din 
Duldirim al-Yārūķī, until 615/1218-9, when it was 
taken by the Rüm Saldjük ruler ‘Izz al-Din Kaykawüs 
I. Shortly afterwards, it fell to al-Malik al-Ashraf I, 
Ayyübid ruler of the Djazira, who gave it to the Shihab 
al-Din Toghril, regent to the ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik 
al-Aziz. Withstanding an attack by the Kh"àrazm- 
ians in 638/1240-1, Tall Bashir was given in 646/1248 
by al-Malik al-Nàsir of Aleppo to al-Malik al-Ashraf 
III in exchange for the latter’s possession of Hims. 
The fortifications survived destruction by the Mongols, 
since al-Ashraf paid homage to Hülegü, but were then 
dismanded by the Mamlük sultan Baybars towards 
the end of the 7th/13th century, leaving, according 
to Ibn Shaddàd, an administrative presence and a 
civilian settlement. Today, little remains of the site 
save for the fortress mound, upon which there are 
traces of a gateway. 

Bibliography: Matthew of Edessa, tr. Dostourian, 
Chronicle, London 1993, 168, 176, 207, 225, 258- 
60; William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus trans- 
marinis gestarum, in RHC. Historiens occidentaux, i/1, 
437, 689, i/2, 784-6; Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 
Paris 1905, iii, 195, 211, 216, 230, 232, 296, 297, 
333, 366; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, 
ed. S. Zakkar, i, Damascus 1988, 321-2; idem, 
«ubda, à, Damascus 1954, 125, 148, 158-9, 194-5, 
251, 302-3, iii, Damascus 1968, 71, 125, 129-30, 
153, 182-3, 213, 252; Abū Shama, Dhayl, Beirut 
1974, 109; ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad, A‘lak, i/2, 
Damascus 1991, 100-8; Dussaud, Topographie histor. 
de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 436, 464, 
468; Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 115-9; 
H. Hellenkemper, Burgen der Kreuzritterzeit, Bonn 1976, 
38-43 (description and plan); T.A. Sinclair, Eastern 
Turkey, iv, London 1990, 123. 

(E. Hontcmann-[D.W. Morray]) 

AL-TALL ar-KABĪR, TELL EL-KEBIR, a fairly 
recent village agglomeration of some 5 settle- 
ments in the Egyptian Nile Delta, 50 km/30 
miles west of Isma‘iliyya [q.o.] at the eastern end of 
al-Sharkiyya province. 

Located in Wadi Tumaylat, ancient fortifications 
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and mounds of buried cities mostly of Ptolemaic times 
underline the former strategic importance of the set- 
tlement. During the late Middle Ages, the Wadi 
Tumaylat had ceased to be a place of permanent set- 
tlement, and it was only in the middle of the 19th 
century that the Wadi was recultivated. Hanadi, 
Nafa‘at and Tumaylat nomads now settled in the 
vicinity of the former fortifications, giving to the place 
the name al-Tall al-Kabir. In 1857-8, the railway 
which followed the Wadi Tumaylat reached the vil- 
lage, and the Isma‘iliyya Canal (dug 1858-63 in order 
to supply the new urban settlements in the Suez Canal 
region with fresh water) also improved the local agri- 
culture. In consequence, the population of al-Tall al- 
Kabir rose to over 3,000 by the end of the late 19th 
century. During the last phase of the Anglo-Egyptian 
war of 1882, al-Tall al-Kabir became famous as 
Ahmad 'Urābī Pasha moved his military headquar- 
ters to this place. Al-Tall al-Kabir became the last 
line of defence against the British troops under General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley advancing from Ismāfīliyya to 
Cairo through the Wadi Tumaylat. On 13 September 
1882, 6,000 to 7,000 Egyptian regulars and some 
20,000 peasant soldiers were overrun during one hour 
of short but severe fighting, and at least 2,000 
Egyptians were killed. On 12 and 13 January 1952, 
al-Tall al-Kabir again came into the news when British 
troops leaving the Canal Zone entered the region in 
order to fight Egyptian partisans. 

Bibliography: A. Boinet, Dictionnaire géographique 
de l'Egypte, Cairo 1899; A. Biovès, Français et Anglais 
en Egypte, 1881-1882, Paris 1910, 279; Salim al- 
Nakkàsh, Misr lvl-Misriyyīn, Alexandria 1884, v, 
151-7; Ch. Royle, The Egyptian campaigns, i, London 
1886, 249-57; W. Scawen Blunt, My diaries, London 
1919-20, ii, 38-9; idem, Secret history of the English 
ings of Fi Eph. New York 1922, 311 ff.; A. Schólch, 

Ägypten den Agyplern, Zürich 1972, 252- 60, Eng. tr. 

Egypt for the Egyptians, London 1981. 

(R. Scuutze} 

AL-TALLA'FARI, Suan AL-DiN MUHAMMAD B. 
Yūsur b. Mas'üd b. Salim, a well-regarded minor 
poet of Ayyübid times, born in Mawsil on 25 
Djumada II 593/15 May 1197 and died in Hamat 
on Wednesday, 10 Shawwal 675/17 March 1277. 

He claimed Arab descent from the Banü Shaybàn 
[g.v.]. His father, known as Ibn ‘Urradj, who was 
born in Talla‘far (Tallya‘far) near Mawsil in 560/1165 
and died in Nasibin on Tuesday, 3 Muharram 
615/(Sunday!) 1 April 1218, was well educated, a poet 
and expert in ancient Arabian and Persian history, 
with strong Shi‘i sympathies; he was on familiar terms 
with the Ayyübid ruler al-Malik al-Ashraf Müsa of 
Mayyafarikin (later of Damascus). His son spent his 
life at the courts of the Ayyübid rulers of Mayyafarikin, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and, eventually, Hamat, and also 
traveled widely in the region. We hear of only one 
trip outside of it, to Cairo, where he was in Ramadan 
638/March-April 1241 (Ibn Khallikan, ed. Ihsan 
‘Abbas, vii, 40). Precise details as to how he fared 
during the Mongol invasion are lacking. He became 
well known as a poet already as a young man (if 
Yāķūt, i, 863-4, refers to him rather than his father) 
and was in close contact with contemporary poets 
and littérateurs. It was poetical rivalries, especially one 
with Sulayman b. Bulayman (595-686/1199-1287), that 
appear to have done the most to publicise his trou- 
bles as a compulsive gambler who gambled away 
whatever gifts and stipends he received at court, 
allegedly making himself homeless at times and even 
provoking an official edict against gambling with him. 


His morals, in general, were severely criticised, yet he 
lived a long and productive life. As a poet, he enjoyed 
fame for his skilful use of lyrical/erotic imagery, and 
he is said to have worked in all the popular poetic 
genres of the time. 

Bibliography: His biography and that of his 
father appear in the Kalz'id (*Uküd) al-djumān ft 
Jārā”id shufarà? al-zamān by his contemporary (who 
died, however, two decades before him), Ibn al- 
Sha*ār, parts VII and X = vols. vi, 44-56, and 
viii, 512-24, of the facsimile published by F. Sezgin, 
Frankfurt am Main 1410/1990. Biographies by 
younger contemporaries are Ibn al-Suka‘i, Tālī, ed. 
J. Sublet, Damascus 1974, nos. 226 and 121, and 
al-Yūnīnī, ii, 218-28, iv, 323-4 (the Haydarabad 
ed. conflates his with his father's data, as shown 
by manuscripts of the work made available by Dr. 
Li Guo). Among later biographies are Dhahabī, 
Tae nkh al-Islam and “Ibar, anno 675; Safadi, Wāfī, 
v, 255-63, xv, 356-58; Kutubi, Fawāt, ii, 546-55, i, 
350-1, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, iv, 62-71, ii, 57-59; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidāya, xii, 272; Ibn Taghrībirdī, Nudjūm, 
vii, 255-57; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 349. See 
further Brockelmann, F, 300, S I, 458; F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 147-49, 176. The 
long promised edition of his collected poems seems 
not yet to have appeared; the so-called Diwan (Cairo 
1298 [not available], Beirut 1310, 1326) contains 
only a small selection of poems. 

"S (F. RosENTHAL) 
TALUT, the Islamic equivalent to the bib- 

lical Saul based on a familiar form in the Arabic 
reproduction of ancient names (often in assonant pairs), 
Jūl (Talit-Djalit, Yādjūdj-Mādjūdj, Hārūt-Mārūt, 
Hārūn, Ķārūn, Dāwūd, Tābūt, etc.). He occurs in 
the Kur'àn only in II, 246-51, a parallel with the 
Biblical I Samuel, v-xviii. Chosen by God to lead 
Israel in response to their request for a king, Tālūt 
is poor but wise and physically powerful. Although 
considered unworthy of kingship by the people, he is 
confirmed through an unnamed prophet by the divine 
sign of angels bearing the Ark (Tabi) containing the 
Sakina and a remnant of the house of Moses and 
Aaron (Hārūn). On a campaign against Goliath (Djālūt 
[g.v.]}, God divides Tālūt's army on the basis of how 
they drink from a river, a motif reminiscent of the 
episode of Gideon in Judges, vii, 4-7. Talit’s army 
is victorious despite Israel's fear, but it is David (Dawüd 
[g.v.]) who slays Goliath. 

The story is filled out substantially in the exegeti- 
cal literature, which exhibits great familiarity with 
motifs from the Bible and Midrash. The traditions 
making up the longer exegetical narrative derive from 
a consistent set of sources which can be traced accord- 
ing to their motifs and styles of narration. The un- 
named prophet of the Kur'àn is usually Samuel 
(Ashmawil or Shamwil [9.v.]), but occasionally Jere- 
miah, Simon, Joshua or Elisha. Tālūt is unfit for king- 
ship because his tribe is Benjamin, which is disqualified 
because of its evil acts (Wahb in al-Tha‘labi alludes 
to the episode of the tribe's evil nature in Judges, 
xix-xx). Before becoming king, Tālūt, whose name 
refers to his great height, was a poor donkey herder, 
tanner, or water carrier. God gave Samuel a staff 
and/or a horn of oil with which to determine whom 
God chose to be king of Israel. Only Tālūt fits the 
signs, and subsequently advances against Goliath, king 
of the Canaanites or Amalekites, or a Copt, who had 
Berber soldiers in his armies. In one version, Talat 
excuses many from his army before encountering the 
river (cf. Deut., xx, 5-7; Kur'àn, IX, 91-2). His troops 
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number from 4,000 to 300,000, but only 310 (or 
313/319) pass the test at the river, a number equal 
to the number of fighters at Badr (cf. al-Bukhārī, 
maghāzī, 6; al-Tirmidhi, siyar, 38; Ibn Madja, djhad, 
25). Talüt pledges to give his daughter to whomever 
will smite Goliath, but refuses David until he kills 200 
of Tālūt's enemies. He eventually gives David a third 
(or half) of his kingdom, or his signet ring as a sign 
of rule, but envies Israel's love of David and tries 
repeatedly to kill him. In some versions, he attempts 
to co-opt his daughter into helping him, but to no 
avail. In one humorous episode, Tālūt impales a wine- 
skin put in place of David in his bed. When Tālūt 
is splashed with the red wine, he remarks how David 
was a drunkard. In rage at his repeated failures, Tālūt 
kills all the sages of Israel except one surviving woman 
who knows the ineffable name of God. He subse- 
quently regrets his violence against David and/or the 
sages and seeks atonement, but Samuel has since died. 
With the help of the woman, a prophet (usually Samuel 
or Elisha, but even Joshua) is called from the dead. 
Tālūt learns that his atonement is possible only if he 
and all his heirs are killed in sacred warfare (djihād 
fi sabil Allah), which he orchestrates for himself and 
his sons. 
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(R. FIRESTONE) 

TAMAHAK [see TAWĀRIĶ. 2]. 

TAMASHEK [see TAWĀRIĶ. 2]. 

TAMASNA (Berber, “the palm of the hand, plain”), 
the ancient name for the Atlantic coastal 
plain of Morocco bounded by the rivers Bouragrag 
and Umm al-Rabi‘, “from Sala to Marrakush (Ibn 
Khaldūn, “bar, 1, 60). This “Moroccan meseta”, known 
for its fertile soil, has traditionally been an area for 
cereal growing, the products being exported to al- 
Andalus in mediaeval times. It forms a natural pas- 
sage between two key regions, those of Fas and of 
Marrakush, limited on the east by deep valleys cov- 
ered with forest. Its richness and its position explain 
its lively history. 

The place-name Tāmasna appears for the first time 
in the list of regions conquered by Idris I and then 
in the succession of his son Idris II [g.vv.]. Until the 
6th/12th century, this region was merged into the 
kingdom of the Barghawāta [9.v.], which was also 
termed the kingdom of Tamasna. After the elimina- 
tion of these so-called “heretics”, the ruined country- 
side remained abandoned, and the Almohad caliph 
al-Mansür established there nomadic Arab tribes 
(Khult, Sufyan and Djābir). The Marinids used it as 
pasture land and entrusted their beasts to the Hilal, 
who intermarried with the Zenāta and Hawwara 
Berbers. The mixture of the two races gave birth to 


new tribes using the Arabic language who became 
sedentarised and known under the name of Shàwiya 
(or Chaouia) [g.v.]. This name ended up by replac- 
ing the ancient Tamasna used in the official docu- 
ments of the Makhzen up to the 19th century. However, 
“Chaouia” denotes a more restricted region. 

The place-name Tamasna has now completely dis- 
appeared. Only a place within Rabat (Bab Tamasna), 
recalling a gate now disappeared, and the patronymic 
*Masnáwi") retain a feeble echo of it. 

Bibliography: See the classical sources on the 
history of Morocco (Bakri, Idrist and Leo Africanus), 

and also Nasiri, K: al-Istiksa’, Casablanca 1956, viii, 

30; G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berbérie du XI* au XIV 

stécles, Paris 1913; Villes et tribus du Maroc. Casablanca 

et la Chaouia, Paris 1915; *Allal Lakhdimi, al-Tadakh- 

khul al-adjnabī wa 'l-mukāwama bi "I-Maghrib, 1810- 

1894, Casablanca 1991. (Harma FERHAT) 

TAMATTU: [see 1HRAM; MuT‘a]. 

TAMAZIGHT (Berber). 

]. This is a general term used by many Berber 
speakers [see BERBERS at vol. I, 1173] to designate 
their native language (dialect). It is increasingly 
used not only by them but by many other Berber 
speakers, non-speakers, and outsiders as well, to des- 
ignate the Berber language, particularly—but not exclu- 
sively—in associations for the promotion of Berber 
culture and language. It is the feminine form of 
Amazigh, which is used more and more—along with 
its plural form Jmazighen—to replace, in both noun 
and adjective uses, the traditional term Berber as it 
applies to people, artifacts, etc. 

2. More specifically it is a term used to designate 
the Berber dialect group of the Middle Atlas 
mountains of Morocco, one of three groups 
widely, if somewhat grossly, construed as representing 
Berber in Morocco's territory: the other dialect groups 
in this paradigm are Tarifit in the north of the coun- 
try and Tashelhit [g..] in the High Atlas, Sūs river 
valley and Anti-Atlas regions in the south. Tamazight 
territory, in this sense, extends from roughly Demnat 
in the south-west north to the corridor between Rabat 
and Taza. The towns and river valleys on the Sahara 
side of the Middle Atlas—Tinghir, Tafilelt, Oued Ziz, 
Djebel Sargho, Ouarzazate, Oued Dra—are the east- 
ern limits of Tamazight, while to the north-west its 
territory extends to within a few tens of kilometres 
from Rabat (Ait Buzemmur). Within this whole area, 
Tamazight is the primary language. However, except 
in the most remote areas, there is widespread bilin- 
gualism with Arabic, especially in the towns, where 
Arabic generally dominates. 

The region's history of tribal movement, immigra- 
tion and displacement has left its mark on language 
patterns. Like the other two groups, Tamazight dialects, 
though mutually intelligible for the most part, exhibit 
a fair degree of variation in phonology and vocabulary, 
and some of its dialects (e.g. Ait Seghrouchen of 
Imouzzer) in fact more closely resemble certain Tarifit 
and even Algerian dialects than their immediate neigh- 
bours. With regard to the general description of Berber 
contained in the art BERBERS at vol. I, 1181-5, only 
a few specific features need to be noted: 

Phonology. Tamazight dialects are characterised by 
the spirantisation of “short” (or lax) occlusives: 6 > [$], 
t> [6]. d > [8], g > [y], £> [c] or [5] as opposed 
to Tashelhit where these are usually occlusive like the 
corresponding “long” (tense) consonants, used in de- 
rived morphological forms: [b], [t], [d], [g], [k]. By 
virtue. of massive borrowings of Arabic words, the 
phonemic inventory includes all the Arabic phonemes. 
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Morphology. The demonstrative adjectival suffixes used 
with nouns or pronoun bases are -ad “near”, -inn “dis- 
tant” and -enna “the one in question” with a form 


-dex or -tex that can be suffixed to them for addi- | 
| before Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304) reduced it by half 


tional immediacy. The first three numbers are native, 
with distinct masculine and feminine forms; the rest 
are borrowed from Arabic. 

Syntax. Most dialects have developed the equivalent 
of a relative pronoun, enna, used to introduce the sub- 
ordinate relative clause. The intensive aorist verbal 
form is always preceded by a ila or da, along with 
any satellites, when it is used in its common habit- 
ual or progressive meaning: //a as akkan elflus “they 
give him (as) money". 

Bibliography: See BERBERS. V. Bibl., and for fur- 


ther bibl. and a grammatical description of a typ- | 


ical dialect of the central Moroccan (Tamazight) 

group, see T.G. Penchoen, Tamazight of the Ait Nadhir, 

Malibu, Calif. 1973; also E.T. Abdel-Massih, 

Tamazight verb structure, The Hague 1968. 

(T. PENGHOEN) 

TAMERLANE [see Timor LANG]. 

TAMGHA (r.) means brand, sign, seal and, by 
extension, tariff or commercial tax. The exact ety- 
mology is somewhat unclear, but the original Turkish 
meaning was a brand or sign placed on livestock or 
personal property. As brands, certain tamghas became 
identified with specific Turkish tribes. Mahmūd al- 
Kāshgharī”s [9..] illustrations of the distinctive brands 
of the twenty-two branches of the Oghuz (Türkmen), 
the oldest surviving identifications, are well known 
(Diwan lughāt al-turk [written 464/1072], tr. R. Dankoff 
and J. Kelly as Compendium of the Turkic dialects, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1982-5, i, 101; for variants found 
in Rashid al-Din [early 8th/14th century] and Yazidji- 
oghlu ‘Ali [second quarter 9th/15th century], see 
F. Sümer, Oğuzlar (Türkmenler): tarihleri-boy teşkilatı- 
destanları, “Istanbul 1992, 170-1). Similar signs have 
been found on grave stones and other objects, some 
dating perhaps from prehistoric times, widely distrib- 
uted across Central Asia and as far west as the Lower 
Danube (B. Ögel, Islâmiyetten önce Türk kültür tarihi, 
"Ankara 1984, 134, 136, and index). 

In addition to providing the aforesaid illustrations, 
al-Kashghari defines tamgha as “the seal of the king 
or other" and as synonymous with the Arabic abi“ 
(Diwan, i, 321). The title of “keeper of the seal” 
(tamghadji) appears in the earliest Turkish inscriptions, 
i.e. those from the Orkhon river valley (g.».] com- 
posed in the 8th century (H. Orkun, Eski Türk yazıtları, 
Ankara 1986, i, 52, L 1 $ 13). M.F. Köprülü thus 
concluded that /amghas were used as legal symbols in 
the sense of a dynastic or personal arms (Ortazaman 
Türk, devletlerinde hukukt senbóllerdeki motifler, in Türk Hukuk 
ve Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuası, ii [1932-9], 37-50; his 
promised exhaustive study of the word was never pub- 
lished). After the Mongol invasion, tamghas appeared 
on both documents (see e.g. V. Minorsky, The clan of 
the Qara-Qoyunlu rulers, in Fuad Köprülü armaģam, Istanbul 
1953, 381; LH. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanh devleti tegkilátina 
medhal, "Ankara 1970, 199, 277-8) and coins, notably 
those of the Djalayirids, Ak Koyunlu, Golden Horde, 
Crimean Tatars (I. and C. Artuk, Istanbul arkeoloji 
miizelen teshirdeki islāmī sikkeler kataloğu, Istanbul 1970-4, 
ii, 828, 839, 814-15, 818, respectively—see i, p. xlvii, 
regarding the tamgha of the Kinik tribe on the coinage 
of Toghril Beg—and I. Artuk, JA, art. Sikke, 630-1) 
and even the Georgians (D.M. Lang, Studies in the numis- 
matic history of Georgia, New York 1955, 40). 

Also after the Mongol invasion, tamgha appeared as 
the name of a tax on the urban population, i.e. as 


a tax on commercial goods and services (including 
prostitution). It was introduced to the Middle East 
during the reign of Hülegü (654-63/1256-65). The 
amount varied. It may have been as much as 10% 


(LP. Petrushevsky, The socio-economic conditions of Iran 
under the Il-Khans, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 494, 506, 
n. 3, 508; on amounts, cf. E. Ashtor, A social and eco- 
nomic history of the Near East in the Middle Ages, Berkeley, 
etc. 1976, 274-5; A.K.S. Lambton, Mongol fiscal admin- 
istration in Persia, in SI, lxxiv [1986], 84-5). For some 
time, the famgha seems to have replaced the zakat [g.v.] 
under the Mongols (Petrushevsky, op. cit, 532). As a 
tax, lamgha was sometimes used synonymously with 
the Persian term bad} [g.».]. It was a major source of 
revenue for the Mongols (W. Barthold, /lhanhlar devrinde 
malé vaziyet, in THITM, i [1931], 152-4, tr. W. Hinz 
as Die persischen Inschrifien an der Mauer der Manūčehr- 
Moschee zu Ani, in ZDMG, ci [1951]; and A.Z.V. Togan, 
Mongollar devrinde Anadolu’nun iktisadi vaziyeti, in THITM, 
i [1931], 18-21, tr. G. Leiser as Economic conditions in 
Anatolia in the Mongol period, in Al, xxv [1991]. The 
tamghadji thus became the tax collector. Because the 
tamgha was a non-canonical tax, Muslim jurists urged 
its abolition, but they had little success. Babur [9.v.], 
the Mughal conqueror of India (932-7/1526-30), abol- 
ished it several times, testifying to its importance 
(Barthold, //hanhiar, 154). It was retained in Persia 
until the reign of Tahmāsp I (930-84/1524-76). The 
dāmgha resmi remained as a market tax, especially on 
textiles and metals, in the Ottoman Empire until its 
collapse (Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, 
ii, 8-9. As a term for a tax, /amgha entered Arabic, 
Persian and many other languages, including Russian. 
Furthermore, it is still a common word for brand or 
stamp in Turkish, Arabic and Persian. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
text): G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1965, ii, 554-65; Türk 
Ansiklopedisi, art. Damga; and, on contemporary use 
of brands, L. Kosswig, Eigentumszeichen (Damga) in 
Anatolien, in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv (1974), 333-405. See 
also C. Humphrey, Horse brands of the Mongolians: a 
system of signs in a nomadic culture, in The American 
Anthropologist, 1 (1974), 471-88. (G. LEIsER) 
TAMGRUT, important town in the Wadi 

Dar‘a (Dra), in the south of Morocco and the site 
of the mother zāwiya of the religious broth- 
erhood of the Nāsiriyya [q.v]. It is a fair-sized 
town with houses of red clay, surrounded by groves 
of palm and fruit trees, on the left bank of the Wadi 
Dar‘a, which is here 120 to 250 feet wide but of 
no depth and runs between hills about 300 yards 
apart. Tamgrüt is surrounded by low walls pierced 
by 4 gates: in the north, Fumm (class. fam “mouth”) 
al-Sük, in the northeast, Fumm Tā'urīrt, in the south- 
west, Bab al-Rizk and to the east, Fumm al-Sür. An 
important market is held there on Saturdays. 

The zawya of Tamgrūt, which owes all its impor- 
tance to the Shaykh Muhammad b. Nasir, was founded 
in 983/1575-6 by a member of a Marabout family 
of the Wadi Dar‘a, Abū Hafs ‘Umar b. Ahmad al- 
Ansari from the zawya of Sayyid al-Nās. It was the 
fame as mystics of two holy men who lived in the 
zāwiya of Tamgrūt, Sayyidi ‘Abd Allah b. Husayn 
and Sayyidi Ahmad b. Ibrahim, that led the Süfi 
novice Muhammad b. Nasir, born at Ighlān in 
1015/1603, to settle there. On the death of Sayyidī 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim, he became head of the zāãwiya, 
and founded his order there, directly based on the 
teaching of al-Shādhilī [g.v.]. He died here in Safar 
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1085/May 1674 and his descendants from father to 
son without interruption have since been heads of the 
züwiya of Tamgrüt. The latter contains the tombs of 
Muhammad b. Nasir and his successors together in 
a mausoleum, rebuilt in 1869 after a fire and sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal cupola of green tiles, with 
a diómür with three golden balls on top. On the fine 
library there, see Muhammad al-Mannūnī, Dali 
makhtūtāt Dar al-Kutub al-Nasiriyya bi-Tamghifit, Rabat 
1405/1985; Latifa Benjelloun-Laroui, Les bibliothèques 
au Maroc, Paris 1990, 280-5. 

The zāwiya of Tamgrüt and the holy men who 
lived in it have formed the subject of a monograph 
by Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nāsirī al-Salawi [see AL-NAsIR 
AL-SALAWT], author of the Aitab al-Istiksa’, entitled Tal‘at 
al-mushiart fi "Lnasab al-da‘fart (2 vols. lith. Fas n.d. 
[1309]. Tamgrūt was the birthplace of Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Tamgrūtī [g.».], a noted official of the Sa‘dian court. 

Bibliography: Ch. De Foucauld, Reconnaissance au 

Maroc, Paris 1888, 293; O. Depont and X. Coppo- 

lani, Les confréries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 

467; H. de Castries, Notice sur la région de l'Oued- 

Draa, in Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 

xx (1880), 497 ff; P. de Segonzac, Au ceur de l'Atlas, 

Paris 1910, 89-98; M. Bodin, La zaouia de Tamegrout, 

in Archives Berbéres, Paris 1918, 259-95; E. Lévi- 

Provençal, Les historiens des Chorfa, essai sur la E. 

ture historique et biographique au Maroc du XVI"* a 

XX siècle, Paris 1922, 99 n. 1 and 354. 

(E. LÉvi-PROVENCAL*) 

AL-TAMGRÜTI, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALĪ B. MUHAMMAD 

B. ‘ALÌ B. MUHAMMAD, a Moroccan writer, a native 
of Tamgrüt [9.v.], died at Marrakush in 1003/1594-5 
and was buried in the sanctuary of Kadi ‘lyad. He 
held an official position at the court of the Sa‘dian 
Sultan Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Mansür al-Dhahabi 
(986-1012/1578-1602). He was placed by this ruler in 
charge of the embassy to Sultan Murad IJI in Istanbul 
along with another court dignitary, Abü ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Fishtali, d. 1021/1612-13. Al- 
Tamgrūtī prepared an account of his journey (rzhia) 
which he called al-Nafahat al-miskyya fi "L-sifüra al- 
turkiyya: it was afterwards used, as one of his sources, 
by the author of the Nuzhat al-hadi, al-Ifrānī [g.».] (or 
Ufrānī). It contains interesting information about the 
court of Marrakush at the end of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. An edition, with a translation, of al-Tamgrüti's 
work by H. de Castries, appeared at Paris in 1929. 

Bibliography: Irānī, Safwat man intashar, Fas 

n.d., 106; Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, Fas 1310, i, 31 

(tr. in Archives Marocaines, xxi, Paris 1913, 70), re- 

produced exactly by Ibn al-Muwakkit, a/-Sa'ada al- 

abadiyya, Fas 1336, i, 90-1; E. Lévi-Provengal, Les 
historiens des Chorfa, 98-9. — (E. Livi-PROVENĢAL) 

TAMIL [see LABBAI; MARAKKAYAR]. 

TAMIM ». BAHR at-MUTTAWWI;, Arab trav- 
eller in Central Asia in early ‘Abbasid times 
and the only Muslim one who has left us a record 
of his visit to the capital of the Uyghur Turks (pre- 
840) on the Orkhon river [g.v.] in Mongolia, most 
probably Karabalghasun, the Khara Balghasun of the 
modern Mongolian Republic. It may be assumed that 
Tamim was an Arab, possibly one of those settled 
within Khurāsān, and his nisba implies that he had 
been a fighter for the faith against pagans. He cer- 
tainly seems to have been a great traveller in the 
steppes, since he says that he also visited the Turkish 
Kimāk [g.»] and their king on the Irtish river [g.v. 
in Suppl] in Siberia. What is extant of his report 
has been recovered from the Mashhad ms. of Ibn 
al-Faķīh's K. a/-Buldān, though citations were earlier 


known in e.g. Yāķūt. Tamīm's report, perhaps date- 
able to 821, i.e. during al-Ma'mün's caliphate, con- 
tains precious information on the Toķuzghuz or 
Toghuzghuz Turks [9.v:] in particular, and supports 
the eguation of them at this time with the Uyghurs. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky, Tamim ibn Bahr's jour- 

ney to the Uyghurs, in BSOAS, xii (1948), 275-305. 

See also TOGHUZGHUZ. . (C.E. BoswonTH) 

TAMIM». 4L-MU'TZZ LI-DIN ALLAH, Ast ‘ALI, 
poet and Fatimid prince, born in al-Mahdiyya 
(present-day Tunisia) in 337/949, died in 374/985 in 
Egypt (but Ibn Taghribirdi and Ibn Kathir mention 
his death sub anno 368/978-9). 

Though Tamim was al-Mu‘iz2’s eldest son, he was 
passed over as wali al-ahd, successor to the Fatimid 
throne in the newly-founded capital al-Kahira. The 
official reason given by al-Maķrīzī (al-Mukaffa, ii, 588), 
was the fact that Tamim did not have any male off- 
spring necessary to avoid problems for the dynasty in 
future, the throne being inherited from father to son. 
On the other hand, Tamim's dissipated way of life 
and rumours about his involvement in a conspiracy 
by the sons of previous Imàms, like al-Ka'im and al- 
Mahdi, against al-Mu‘izz, might have influenced the 
latter’s decision too (see M. Canard, tr., Vie de Pus- 
tadh faudhar, 213, n. 467). 

After his younger brother Nizar had been installed 
in 365/976 as the Fatimid Imam al-‘Aziz bi “ah, 
Tamim concentrated on composing poetry only. Quite 
often his poems, especially some long urģjūzas, were 
dedicated to the glory of the Fatimid dynasty, as rep- 
resented in both his father's and his brother's reign. 
Tamim’s laudatory poems are moreover remarkable 
for some scattered references to the Ismā'īlī creed of 
the Fatimid family, and in this way Tamim presented 
himself as a self-appointed propagandist of the dynasty. 
But these poems of his were quite often composed 
with an introductory section or nasīb. An elegant 
takhalluy was then necessary to ensure the smooth tran- 
sition from the profane subject of love for some dis- 
tant girlfriend to the more serious praise and love 
for the existing Imam (P. Smoor, Fatimid poets and the 
“Takhallus” that bridges the nights of time to the Imam of 
time, in Jsl., lxviii [1991], 232-62). 

Generally speaking, Tamim’s poems belong to dif- 
ferent genres, among which are some marthiyas, ele- 
gies on the premature deaths of his brothers ‘Abd 
Allah and ‘Akil, on his father al-Mu‘izz, and on the 
often violent deaths of his *Alid ancestors during pre- 
vious centuries. On the dynastic level, Tamim as a 
Fatimid poet tried to compare with an earlier poet, 
sc. the ‘Abbasid caliph Ibn al-Mu'tazz [g.v.], in some 
nak@id [q.v] poems in which he contradicted his 
‘Abbasid adversary by pointing out how the ‘Alid’s 
right to the caliphal throne had been usurped. 

Tamim’s more frivolous poetry is remarkable for 
its description of expeditions to a monastery, or to a 
wine tavern and its cup-bearers, both girls and boys. 
One poem (Diwan, 440-2, rhyme hunna) holding de- 
scriptions of wine and beautiful girls, and finally entail- 
ing praise of Tamim’s brother the Imam al-‘Aziz, came 
to be criticised severely, even after a time interval of 
some one hundred years, by the Fatimid Dà'i al- 
Mu'ayyad fi '-Dīn al-Shīrāzī [9.v.] (see Smoor, Wine, 
love and praise for the Fātimid Imams, in ZDMG, cxli 
[1992], 94-100). As a counter-balance to his mudjūn, 
or more probably as a matter of convention, Tamim 
composed a small number of poems in an ascetic and 
pious mood (in the style of the zukdiyyāi). He must 
have felt not a little admiration for Abū Nuwās, a 
few of whose poetic lines being quoted here and there 
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in Tamim’s Dīwān as proverbial sentences or as parts 
of a slave girl’s song. When Tamim died, his brother 
the Imam al-‘Aziz personally arrived from ‘Ayn Shams 
in order to perform the salēt over him in the grave- 
yard of al-Ķarāfa. Finally, his remains were entombed 
in the precincts of the Fatimid palace of al-Ķāhira. 

Bibliography: Diwàn Tamim ibn al-Mu‘izz li-Din 

Allah al-Fatimi, ed. Muhammad Hasan al-A‘zami, 

Cairo 1957, Beirut 1970; Vie de l'ustadh Jaudhar (con- 

tenant sermons, lettres et rescrits des premiers califes fūtimides) 

écrite par Mansür le secrétaire, tr. M. Canard, Algiers 

1958; Ibn Khallikàn, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 301-3 (no. 125); 

Makrizi, Kitàb al-Mukaffa al-kabīr, ed. Muhammad al- 

Ya‘lawi, 8 vols., Beirut 1991, ii, 588-600; Tha‘alibi, 

Yatimat al-dahr fi mahāsin ahl al-‘asr, ed. Muhammad 

Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, repr. Beirut 1973, 

i, 436-44, in bàb no. 9; Brockelmann, I’, 91, S I, 

147; Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Fi adab Misr al- 

Fatimiyya, Cairo 1950. (P. Smoor) 

TAMIM 5. AL-MU'IZZ, Abū Yahya and Abū Tahir 
AL-SANHĀDJĪ, the fifth Zīrid ruler in Ifrikiya, 
b. Sabra 422/1031, d. after an exceptionally long 
reign covering 454-501/1062-1108. 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahānī, in his Xharidat al-kasr, Tunis 
1966, i, 141-2, makes him a Kahtani Arab, with a gene- 
alogy back to Noah and Adam, see also Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Nudjim, Cairo n.d., v, 198. He inherited a 
kingdom dislocated by the invasions of the Banü Hilal 
(g.v.], and after almost half-a-century of effort, did 
not succeed in “restoring Sanhādjī power in its state 
of disarray” (H.R. Idris, Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 249). 
On the political career of Tamim, see ibid., i, 249- 
57, 283-302 and index, with full bibl.; here, he will 
be treated mainly as man and as poet. He is said to 
have been highly energetic, but in fact he spent his 
life in struggles without any clearly-defined policy or 
singleness of purpose and without any lasting success 
on all the fronts involved: in Sicily, inside his own 
kingdom, and against his Hammidid neighbours. After 
a reign of almost 50 years, he left a kingdom in a 
worse state than before. 

His qualities of heart, his culture and his fine 
appearance were praised. He was tall and fair- 
complexioned, a great lover of pretty women, above 
all the banāt al-rüm (al-Isfahani, i, 156), most of whom 
were Christian slaves, which made him love Christian 
ceremonial and the singing which accompanied it (ibid., 
i 146). It is related that he had 110 sons and 60 
daughters. Since he was a great Maecenas and lover 
of pleasures, his court attracted poets, cultivated per- 
sons and musicians, from Sicily, Muslim Spain and 
the East. Like his Fatimid homonym [g.v.], he appre- 
ciated the beauty of young boys, good wine and 
singing. What survives from his diwan is devoted almost 
exclusively to these themes. Like him also, he relied, 
for his salvation, on the Creator's goodness and the 
salvational value of the sole testimony of faith (shaha- 
dat al-tkhlas), see al-Isfahānī, i, 152. One seeks in 
vain—and this is certainly not due to the choice of 
his anthologists—for the slightest sign in any verse 
of his poetry which would allow one to suspect the 
political disappointments of his reign, as if the mis- 
fortunes of his subjects and his kingdom hardly touched 
him so long as wine flowed at his palace. A poet of 
his court, Ibn al-Haddad, on one occasion abandon- 
ing the current platitudes of madīk or eulogy for hidja? 
or satire, tells us that “He personally preferred the 
Byzantines” (al-Rūm ahsan *indi) for governing his king- 
dom (Ibn al-Abbār, 23). This is worth stressing. Tamim 
tells us about his defiance of death (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
Leiden 1948, repr. Beirut 1983, i, 303), but he spent 


the whole of his life looking after his health (ibid., i, 
304); all his verses reveal a sensualist eager for all 
the joys of life. 

His diwdn, said to have been “voluminous and cel- 
ebrated" (ibid., i, 303), has not come down to us. Al- 
Isfahani (i, 142-3) was able at Damascus to borrow 
a copy from his grandson ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shaddad 
in 571/1175-6, and he has provided for us the longest 
and most numerous extracts (i, 143-60), classified by 
rhyme-order. These have served as a basis, together 
with other fragments drawn from various anthologies, 
for the reconstruction of what remains of his diwün 
by Muhammad al-Marzüki (al-Mahdiyya wa-shā'iruhā 
Tamim, Tunis 1980, 91-128). Tamim undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a truly poetic sense. His verses are highly flow- 
ing and perfectly adapted for singing. They were used 
thus and form a veritable hymn to the beauty which 
their author admired, above all in pretty girls and 
handsome boys. They continually evoke, with a poign- 
ant nostalgia, the fleeting moments of intense men- 
tal intoxication. If we had nothing else of him but 
his dīwān, one would conclude that his age was one 
of a happy freedom from care. The breaking waves 
did not spoil his epicurism. In order to enjoy life to 
the full, he took excessive care of his health and 
bodily fitness, but nevertheless finally died paralysed. 
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TAMIM s. MURR (or Tamim bt. Murr, when 
the tribe or Kabila is referred to), a very large 
“Northern” tribe which before Islam and in its 
early days lived in central and eastern Arabia. Its 
nasab is: Tamim b. Murr b. Udd b. Tabikha b. Ilyas 
b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan. 

l. Source material. 

The literary output about the Tamim in the form 
of monographs is now lost. For example, Abu "]-Yak- 
zan (d. 190/806), a mawlā of the Tamim, compiled 
a monograph Akhbar Tamim, and also a K. Hilf Tamim 
ba'dihā bad”; Ibn al-Kalbi wrote K. Adi b. Zayd [g.v.] 
al-Ibàdi and Hilf Kalb wa-Tamim,; and Abū ‘Ubayda 
[g.v.] compiled K. Ayyām Bani Mazin wa-akhbārihim 
which he dedicated to the pre-Islamic battles of one 
of Tamim’s subdivisions. 

Before reaching the literary stage, the materials 
included in these and other early monographs were 
preserved by tribal informants, e.g. al-Kalbī (who is 
quoted by his son, Ibn al-Kalbī, in his Djamharat al- 
nasab) had a Tamimi informant, Shabba b. lyàs b. 
Shabba b. *Iķāl b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Nàdjiya... b. Mudjashi‘ 
b. Darim, whose father was an indirect source of 
Abü *Ubayda (who quoted from him, via another Ta- 
mimi, a report regarding al-Farazdak's [g.v.] father, 
Ghalib b. Sa‘sa‘a [ge] b. Nàdjiya). 

Indeed, most of what we know about Tamim's 
genealogy, and much of what we know about their 
history, is based on materials transmitted by inform- 
ants who were either members of the Tamim or their 
mawalt, and the clash between them and non-Tamīmī 
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(or rather anti-Tamimi) informants was inevitable. Was 
al-Aķra* b. Habis (g.»] (Mudjāshi* b. Darim) really 
“the arbiter of the Arabs (hakam al-'arab)" before Islam— 
in other words, was he the holder of an inherited 
arbiter's office at the market of ‘Ukaz? Abū Ghassan 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Kinani was of the opinion 
that he was not: he only arbitrated one case, fol- 
lowing which the Tamim gave him this epithet. Was 
Hanzala b. al-Rabr* al-Usayyidi one of the Prophet’s 
scribes, and did he write down Kur'àn verses? 
According to al-Wakidi [g.v.] (who no doubt based 
himself on an earlier source), Hanzala received the 
epithet al-katib ("the scribe") having written for the 
Prophet one single letter, “because literacy (al-kitaba) 
among the Arabs was limited". 

The place of honour in Tamim’s pre-Islamic glory 
is given to Hadjib b. Zurāra's [g.v.] bow (kaws Hadjib). 
During severe drought Hādjib asked for Kisra’s [g.».] 
permission to graze his tribe’s herds at the fringes of 
the sown land. As a guarantee of good conduct he 
pledged his bow, a humble item which, however, 
acquired great value through the prestige and author- 
ity of its owner. 

No wonder that the Tamim (or rather the Darim) 
were very proud of this story in which the Persian 
emperor allegedly showed great respect to traditional 
tribal values, whereas Tamim’s adversaries in their 
turn attempted to belittle the importance of the em- 
peror's gesture. 

2. Genealogy. 

The Tamim were divided into three branches the 
eponyms of which were Tamim’s three sons, Zayd 
Manat, ‘Amr and al-Harith. In the Zayd Manat b. 
Tamim branch, the Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat (Sa‘d Tamim, 
“Sa‘d al-Aktharin", “Sa‘d al-Su'ūd”) were said to have 
equalled in number the whole of Mudar; one of these 
Sa‘d was al-Ahnaf b. Kays [g.v.]. The children of 
Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat except Ka‘b and ‘Amr—these 
two were referred to as al-butiin—formed a group 
called al-abnā” (nisba: al-Abnāvī). 

Most Sa'dis belonged to the line of Ka‘b b. Sa'd. 
Two of Ka‘b’s sons (probably ‘Amr and *'Awf) were 
called a/-mazrü/an' “because of their large number and 
their numerous herds", while the rest of his sons were 
called al-adjanb (“the scabby ones”). ‘Amr b. Ka‘b’s 
son Muka‘is was the father of several tribal groups. 
The Suraym b. Muka‘is were the group of the founders 
(or alleged founders) of two sects of the Kharidjites 
[g.v.], the Sufriyya [g.».] and the Ibadiyya [g.v.]. Among 
Muķā'is's offspring, the ‘Ubayd b. Muķāfis line was 
the most significant one. All of ‘Ubayd’s children but 
Minkar were called al-lubad (or al-libad), their central 
component being the Murra b. *Ubayd, the group of 
al-Ahnaf b. Kays. The two most famous Minkaris 
were the Companions Kays b. ‘Asim and ‘Amr b. 
al-Ahtam [g.vv.], who was the great-grandfather of the 
orator Khalid b. Safwan [q.».]. 

The other strong subdivision of the Ka‘b b. Sa‘d 


was the ‘Awf b. Ka'b. Among ‘Awf’s children, the | 


offspring of Ķuray* b. ‘Awf included the Bani Anf 
al-Naka; four other children of ‘Awf formed a group 
called al-adjdha‘ (or al-djidhā'). A family of one of the 
adjdha groups held an office related to the Meccan 
pilgrimage which in later times was considered one 
of the greatest merits of the Tamim (Ibn Abi "l-Hadid, 
Sharh Nahdi al-balagha?, ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1378/1959 f., 
xv, 126-7). 

The main group among the Malik b. Zayd Manat 
was the Hanzala b. Malik [g.»] (Hanzalat Tamim, 
“Hanzala al-Akramin”). Five (or six, or four) compo- 
nents of the Hanzala—the less numerous ones—formed 


the baradjim group (pl. of burdjuma or “knuckle”) against 
their brothers, Yarbü', Malik and Rabī'a, sons of 
Hanzala. 

The most prominent figures among the Yarbü' 
b. Hanzala at the time of the Prophet were Malik b. 
Nuwayra [g.v], “the 'arif [qv] of the Tha‘laba b. 
Yarbü*" (a subdivision of the Yarbü*) and his brother, 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra {g.v.}. 

The Yarbū' were one of the damarat al-íarab or 
“the burning coals of the Arabs", ie. tribes which 
were able to defend themselves without allying them- 
selves with other tribes. The main component of the 
Yarbū* was Riyāh b. Yarbu‘. The Riyāh did not 
attach themselves to Yarbü?s other sons. Four of these 
sons born by the same mother formed a group called 
al-ahmál, while three other sons formed a group called 
al-ukad (or al-‘ukada’\. Separate groups among the 
*Ukad were the Ghudana b. Yarbū', Subayr b. Yarbūr, 
Kulayb b. Yarbū* (one of whom was the poet Djarir 
[g.v.]) and the ‘Ukfan who descended from al-‘Anbar 
b. Yarbū'. 

The dominant group among the Malik b. Hanzala 
(according to some, among the Tamim as a whole) 
was the Dàrim b. Malik, or rather the ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dārim. The offspring of Mālik's other sons formed 
three groups: the children of Tuhayya. The two most 
commonly mentioned are ‘Awf and Abū Süd (or Abū 
Sawd) but some add Djushaysh or Hushaysh or 
Khushaysh and (al-)Sudayy. Most genealogists, how- 
ever, include (al-)Sudayy in another group of Malik's 
descendants whose members were called, again after 
their mother, Banu 'l-*Adawiyya (or Bal'adawiyya). The 
Banū Tuhayya and Banu ’l-‘Adawiyya formed the 
djimār group and “were with the Yarbü^". Yet another 
group of Malik b. Hanzala's descendants, al-khishüb 
(or al-khashabat), included the offspring of Mālik's sons, 
Rabi‘a, Rizim and Ka‘b. 

Among the Darim b. Malik b. Hanzala indepen- 
dent tribal groups can be discerned through their nis- 
bas: Nahshal, Manāf, Sadūs, Abān and Mudjashi‘ b. 
Darim. A biographical dictionary, with reference to 
a certain muhaddith or traditionist, uses four nisbas while 
moving from the general to the particular: al-Tamimi, 
thumma al-Hanzalī, thumma al-Dàrimi, humma al- 
Mudjāshiī. The three best known Mudjashi‘is were 
al-Akra‘ (“the bald") b. Habis, al-Farazdak and al- 
Hārith b. Suraydj [g.».]. 

The dominant line among the ‘Abd Allah b. Darim 
was Zayd b. ‘Abd Allah. All but one of Zayd's descend- 
ants formed a group called al-ahlaf, the pedigree of 
al-Mundhir b. Sawa [g.»], the governor of Hadjar 
[see AL-HASA] at the time of the Prophet, goes back 
to one of the ahlāf groups, the ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Dārim. 

The ‘Amr b. Tamim branch (**Amr al-Ashaddīn”) 
included several subdivisions, the most important one 
being Banu 'I-"Anbar (or Bal'anbar) b. ‘Amr. Al-Hārith 
b. ‘Amr was given the nickname al-Habit (which was 
probably pejorative) and his offspring were known as 
al-Habitāt (nisba: al-Habati); ‘Abbadan near Basra was 
called after one of them, the murābit [see RIBĀT] ‘Abbad 
b. al-Husayn. The main component of the Malik b. ‘Amr 
b. Tamim was the Mazin b. Malik. Other groups 
were the Hirmaz b. Malik and the Ghaylan b. Malik. 

The least important branch of Tamim was al-Harith 
b. Tamim and its members were the clients of the 
Nahshal b. Darim. Rather than referring to the mem- 
bers of this branch by the nisba al-Hārithī, the more 
distinctive nisġa al-Shakari or al-Shakiri was preferred, 
al-Shakira being the nickname of al-Harith’s son, 
Mu‘awiya. 
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3. History. 

Tamim's territory before Islam was in Nadjd around 
al-Yamāma [q.v.] and it stretched to the Gulf, Basra, 
and al-‘Udhayb near Küfa (for detailed evidence see 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isfahānī [Lughda], Bilad al- 
‘arab, ed. H. al-Djasir and S.A. al-"Alī, Riyād 1968, 
passim; see also the relevant entries and maps in 
U. Thilo, Die Ortsnamen in der allarabischen Poesie, Wies- 
baden 1958). They owned several rich grazing areas 
such as Hazn Bani Yarbü', al-Faldj and al-Dahnā” 
[qv]. 

Not all Tamīmīs were nomadic before Islam. Many 
of them were semi-nomads or sedentaries inhabiting 
the oases and villages of al-Washm and eastern Arabia. 
In the early Islamic period, more Tamimis became 
sedentary and settled in permanent settlements and 
villages while other tribes gradually claimed parts of 
their territory. But many, perhaps most Tamimis 
remained pastoral (or semi-nomadic), reluctant to aban- 
don their fine grazing grounds and watering-places; 
hence the frequent mention in the genealogical liter- 
ature of the nomadic sections of the tribe. The 
Tamimis who settled in ‘Irak were not cut off from 
their nomadic brothers who were a kind of military, 
political and economic hinterland. 

Beside the battles described in the ayyam literature, 
Tamim's historiography of the pre-Islamic period is 
dominated by two crucial relationships, with the 
Sāsānids [9.v.] and Hira and with Mecca. We turn 
first to the Sasánid/Hiran connection. The Tamim, 
among other tribes, were instrumenta] in the trans- 
portation and defence of Sāsānid and Hiran trade. 
Trade interests were presumably behind at least some 
of Tamim's long-range expeditions to the Yemen. For 
example, al-Akra‘ b. Habis (Mudjashi b. Dārim) 
attacked, after the second battle of al-Kulab (which 
took place after 620), the Harith b. Ka‘b [go] in 
Nadjràn [g.v.]. 

The institution of ridāfa or viceroyship to the king 
of Hira in which the Tamim and other tribes par- 
ticipated was essential in establishing Hira’s control 
over the Bedouin. The privileges associated with it, 
some ceremonial and some material, served to buy 
off potentially dangerous tribes. Tamim could offer 
the Sasanids a strong military potential. Obviously, the 
cooperation was not one between equals, since the 
Bedouin depended on food supplies from settlements 
controlled by the Sāsānids. Hadjar, for example, was 
the largest date-producing oasis of Northern Arabia 
and access to its market was vital for the Bedouin 
roaming its vicinity. 

Hadjar was an important venue of Tamimi-Persian 
cooperation. Al-Mundhir b. Sawa (of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Zayd b. ‘Abdallah b. Dārim), in his capacity as the 
governor of al-Bahrayn [g.v.] or of Hadjar, only had 
authority over the Arabs. In Bahrayn, precisely as in 
Hira, UUmān and Yemen (after the Sāsānid conquest 
of ca. 575), there was also a superior Persian gover- 
nor. All this changed with the advent of Islam, when 
al-Mundhir became the Prophets governor in al- 
Bahrayn or in Hadjar. 

Tamim’s Meccan connection is less obvious than 
the Sāsānid/Hīran one. It is true that the pre-Islamic 
history of Mecca was recorded during the Islamic 
period, when the name Kuraysh [9.v.] stood for power 
and wealth, but Tamim's relationship with pre-Islamic 
Mecca is no doubt a solid historical fact (see M.J. 
Kister's articles in the BibL; the first, or the second, 
husband of Khadidja [ge] before she married the 
Prophet had been a Tamimi; see Kister, The sons of 
Khadija, in FSAI, xvi [1993], 59-95, at 59-66; on this 


and other Tamimis who settled in Mecca in the 
Djahiliyya, see idem, On strangers and allies in Mecca, in 
SAI, xiii [1990], 113-54, at 113-26). 

The evidence about Tamim’s connection with the 
Prophet is a plethora of confused and contradictory 
reports because every trivial detail acquired in due 
course immense importance. What is more, the evi- 
dence was further obscured by a process of redac- 
tion (cf. E. Landau-Tasseron, Process of redaction: the 
case of the Tamimite delegation to the Prophet Muhammad, 
in BSOAS, xlix [1986], 253-270, esp. 256-7, 270). 

Both Basra and Küfa were extensions of Tamim’s 
Arabian territories and there were large Tamimi 
groups in both. The Tamimis in Basra belonged to 
the Sa‘d, the Hanzala and the ‘Amr; members of the 
same groups were among the early settlers in Küfa 
as well. Many Tamimis settled in the regions of Persia 
conquered by Basran and Kūfan troops. 

Tamim's weight in the tribal population of “Irak 
and the eastern provinces meant that they were 
involved in every major event of early Islam which 
took place in these regions. Five hundred of them are 
said to have been killed in the Battle of the Camel 
[see DJAMAL], in which the Sa‘d did not participate. 
Shortly afterwards, the Sa‘d were part of ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib’s [g.».] army at Siffin [g.v.], together with many 
fellow tribesmen from Basra and Küfa. There were 
no Tamimi units on Mu‘awiya’s side. Tamim’s strong 
support for ‘Ali at Siffm was not the best prelude for 
a prosperous relationship with the Umayyads; but no 
government could control ‘Irak and the eastern 
provinces without Tamim's participation and support. 
The many Tamimis who held government positions 
under the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids reflect their tribe's 
influence in ‘Trak (especially in the south), Umān, al- 
Bahrayn and throughout the east; few Tamimis offi- 
ciated as governors elsewhere. 
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TAMIM aL-DARI, a Christian from Palestine [see 
FILASTIN] who became a Companion of the 
Prophet Muhammad. He converted to Islam at 
the üme of the Prophet while other members of his 
family remained Christians and paid the poll-tax. 
Tamim is said to have received from the Prophet a 
grant of land; a wakf [g.v.] carrying his name still 
exists in Hebron [see AL-KHALIL]. 

Tamim’s origin is disupted. His nisba al-Dārī is said 
to relate to a subdivision (bain) of the Lakhm [g.v] 
called al-Dàr, and his pedigree testifies to his Arab 
origin. However, al-Sha‘bi [g.v.] lists him among the 
non-Arabs (adjam) who fought at Badr [ge] (al- 
Balādhurī, Futūh, 455, 1. 3). 

After his conversion, Tamīm lived in Medina. He 
emigrated (or rather returned) to Syria after the mur- 
der of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (35/656). According to a 
report purporting to describe a meeting between 
Tamim and Rawh b. Zinbā* [g.».], Tamim was then 
the governor (amir) of Bayt al-Makdis. However, other 
versions of the same report place the meeting in 
Masdjid Ibrahim, i.e. Hebron (see e.g. al-Musharraf b. 
al-Muradjdja, Fada’il Bayt al-Makdis . . ., ed. O. Livne- 
Kafri, Shfaram 1995, 349), and it cannot be ruled 
out that in this context Bayt al-Makdis means Hebron. 
Tamim’s tomb is said to be located north of Bayt 
Djibrin [g.».]. The inscription on his tombstone report- 
edly stated that he died in 40 A.H. (660-1); but accord- 
ing to some he died before then. 

The links between Tamim and Mecca, which go 
back to pre-Islamic times, were probably based on 
trade; Tamim and his brother used to conduct trade 
with Mecca and after the Prophet's Hidjra they made 
Medina their destination. Tamim was a wine mer- 
chant according to his own somewhat unorthodox 
testimony, he used to grant the Prophet every year 
a wine-bag until the drinking of wine was forbidden. 
This trade is also mentioned in a report about a slave 
of his called Siradj; together with his master and other 
slaves, Siradj carried wine to Medina, and in due 
course became sādin Bayt al-Makdis (cf. A. Elad, Medieval 
Jerusalem and Islamic worship, Leiden 1995, 55, 1. 6). 

Tamim, possibly conceived of by Islamic tradition 
as representing Christian monasticism, is associated 
with several devotional practices. For example, he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca on foot, running and 
resting along the way (al-Wāsitī, Ta^rkh Wasit, ed. 
K. ‘Awwad, Beirut 1406/1986, 150). 

Tamim reportedly introduced in Islam’s public wor- 
ship several innovations, the Christian-Palestinian ori- 
gin of which is openly admitted. He introduced 
oil-lamps in the Prophet's mosque and built in it a 
pulpit [see MINBAR] modelled on the pulpits of Syrian 
churches. Some claimed that, under ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattáb, Tamim started story-telling in Islam [see 
ĶĀSS]. Reportedly, he was the source of eschatological 
traditions on the Antichrist and the Beast [see AL- 
DADJDJAL; AL-DJASSĀSA]; the hadith al-djassasa has a 
unique position since the Prophet himself “transmit- 
ted it on Tamim’s authority”. Tamim was likewise 
famous as an intrepid traveller, allegedly penetrating 
to the lands of darkness (bilad al-zulma) and the lands 
“behind the Byzantines” (Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Ķurtubī, al-Tarīf fi "l-ansab, ed. Zalam, Cairo 1407/ 
1987, 252). 

The letters regarding Tamim’s grant are generally 
considered an early forgery. It appears that between 


the murder of ‘Uthman and Tamim’s death several 
years later, the members of Tamim’s clan seized for- 
mer Byzantine domains and were allowed to hold 
them; the letters were supposed to legitimise this sit- 
uation, which won official approval. 
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al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1392/1972, passim, Kattani, al- 
Tarātīb al-idāriyya, Ribàt 1346/1927, repr. Beirut 
n.d. i, 143-55; F. Krenkow, The grant of land by 
Muhammad to Tamim al-Dārī, in Islamica, 1 (1925), 
529-32; D. Shulman, Muslim popular literature in Tamil. 
The Tamima ncári Malai, in Y. Friedmann (ed.), Islam 
in Asia, Jerusalem 1984, i, 174-207; N. Al-Jubeh, 
Hebron (al-Halil). Kontinuität und Integrationskraft einer 
islamisch-arabischen Stadt, diss. Tübingen 1991, unpubl., 
125-60. (M. LEckER) 
TA'MIM (a., Pers. milli, kardan, Tkish. devletlegtirme), 

all neologisms for nationalisation (in Turkish, 
probably with Verstaatlichung in mind), Le. the state's 
assumption of control or ownership of natural re- 
sources, services or economic enterprises, from private 
individuals or corporations. The explicit or implicit 
reasoning offered is that nationalisation conforms with 
social advancement and the public good. The term 
was employed in 19th-century Europe, together with 
the political and socio-economic philosophy implied. 
Its use in Muslim lands dates from the 20th century, 
after both World Wars, when several Muslim states 
became semi- or entirely independent, automatically 
receiving ownership of certain natural resources from 
their former colonial rulers. However, the issue became 
prominent chiefly after the Second World War, when 
the number of Muslim states rose substantially and 
some of their ruling élites were influenced by radical 
ideologies, both lefüst and rightist. Nationalisation was 
considered a panacea for the problems of the people. 
Socialist and Communist writers in Arabic and Persian 
during the 1940s and 1950s, and in Turkish during 
the 1960s, pointed out what they perceived as the 
success of nationalisation in the Soviet Union and, 
later, in China, Great Britain and France. They rec- 
ommended, as part of economic planning, rapid nation- 
alisation of their countries’ main resources, sc. land 
and oil. Not surprisingly, these were nationalised first 
(with others, such as foreign schools and companies, 
rail and sea transport, to follow) in several states. For 
oil, the main argument was that it belonged to the 
nation, which was taking it over to consolidate inde- 
pendence, secure social justice and ensure economic 
development. Its nationalisation in Iran (passed by 
Parliament, the law was approved by the Shàh on 
2 May 1951) served as a model for other Muslim oil 
producers, such as Libya (1970), Algeria (1971), and 
«Trāk (1972), together with Syria, regarding the lat- 
ter's transit fees, and Indonesia. By 1976, most major 
operating oil companies in the Middle East and North 
Africa had been taken over by the governments. In 
some states, like Iran, Saudi Arabia, Libya and ‘Irak, 
oil revenues were used, at least partly, for public in- 
vestment and industrial development. Agricultural 
countries with no substantial oil revenues nationalised 
land, together with, firstly, foreign, and then local 
capital. In 1952 Syria started expropriating land and 
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redistributing it, followed by Egypt in 1952 and at 
later stages in 1954, Indonesia annulled its union with 
the Netherlands and nationalised all Dutch plantations. 
In 1956, Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal Company; 
in 1957, financial, monetary and banking networks; 
in 1958, all foreign schools; and, in the early 1960s, 
private newspapers, public utilities, transportation, in- 
surance companies, foreign trade, the larger industries 
and the fortunes of 400 wealthy Egyptians. By then, 
Indonesia had nationalised the remaining Dutch prop- 
erties in 1958. Algeria (1963) and Tunisia (1964) 
nationalised agricultural lands owned by foreigners and 
then other economic assets. In 1964, ‘Irak national- 
ised all banks, insurance companies and 32 large in- 
dustrial firms. Libya nationalised all foreign banks in 
1969, and all foreign oil interests, as well as Italian 
properties, in 1970. A conference of non-aligned states 
meeting in Algiers in September 1973 proclaimed 
nationalisation to be a legitimate procedure. Finally, 
immediately following the 1979 Islamic Revolution, 
the Iranian government nationalised all banks, insur- 
ance companies and most large manufacturing and 
mining enterprises, as part of the Islamisation of the 
economy. 
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7 (J.-M. LANDAU) 

TAMIMA (a., pl. tama'im, synonyms ta'widh, "ūdha), 
amulet, talisman (for a wider consideration of this 
last, see TILsAM). In origin, it means a stone with 
white speckles on a black field or vice-versa, threaded 
on a thong or cord and worn round the neck to 
avert danger. The Arabs placed such stones on their 
children, believing that it would protect them from 
the evil eye, ill fate, sickness and death, having thereby 
recourse to someone other than God, Who alone is 
capable of preventing evil and fixing the destiny of 
His creatures. Hence insofar as this practice was asso- 
ciated with another power than God's, Islam con- 
demned such belief; but, when these ma'ādkāt contain 
verses of the Kur'àn and invoke the Most Beautiful 
Names of God, they are licit. 

But the root f-m-m also contains the idea of com- 
pletion and perfection. Hence wearing an amulet, it 
is hoped, is an efficacious remedy and a perfect cure. 
In the invocation a‘idhu bi-kalimāt Allah al-tāmmāt, the 
last word means that “God’s words are profitable for 
whoever invokes them; they preserve him from evil 
and suffice for him" (TA, s.v.). 

Ta'widh “placing oneself under the protection of 
God" is frequent in the Kur'àn (IL, 67; III, 36; XI, 
17; etc.), and these verses are often used in the pre- 
paring of amulets. These invocations may be written 
down and hung from the neck or simply pronounced 
or yet again soaked in some water which is then 
drunk, hence the name of the philtre given to them 
(whence filaktirat = qvXaxthpwx). 

Hadith also provides significant elements for this 
usage, still current in certain milieux. “Amongst the 
ten faults detested by the Prophet... [is] wearing 
tam@im”, says a khabar repeated four times by Ibn 
Hanbal (i, 38, 381, 397, 439; see also al-Nasā'ī, zīna, 
17; Aba Dāwūd, khatam, 3). Likewise attributed to 
him is the saying “Whoever bears a tamīma, may God 
not bring him to a safe goal (/@ atamma lahu). Another 
hadith puts on the same level three actions very dif- 
ferent from each other: “drinking a drug (tryak) or 
wearing a famima or speaking poetry” (Abū Dawid, 
libb, 10; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 223). Three practices stem 
from paganism (shirk): rukā or charms [see RUĶYA], 
tam@im and tiwala “spells by means of which a woman 
seeks to gain a man's love" (Abū Dāwūd, tibb, 17; 
Ibn Mādja, tibb, 39). 

The effects expected from these amulets are vari- 
ous: as well as protection from the evil eye, they may 
be used to excite love or hatred between men and 
women, win over one person’s love for another by 
arousing a voracious passion, excite sexual desire or 
destroy it, create discord and enmity between persons, 
cause people to fall ill or die by slow poisoning, wast- 
ing away or disjunction of limbs, protect oneself against 
the malevolence of others, etc. (see Fahd, in the vol- 
ume devoted to Sciences occultes en Islam, in BEO, xliv 
[1992], 40-1). On the whole practice, inherited from 
the Djahiliyya and Islamised thanks to the usages of 
the Prophet himself, see Fahd, in the volume of Sources 
orientales, vii, called Le monde du sorcier, Paris 1966, 179 
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ff., in which numerous examples are given. See also, 
as part of these usages of natural or white magic, 
NIRANDJ, RUKYA and SIHR. 

Bibliography: See also J. Robson, The magical 
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des Islam, ii, Amulette und Beschwórungen, Wiesbaden 

1961 (with 104 pls.). For further refs., see the bibl. 

to Sources orientales, vii, cited above, at 201-4. 

a a (T. Faup) 

TAMMAM 5s. GHALIB, Abū Ghalib Tammām 
b. Ghalib b. ‘Umar, also known by the name IBN 
AL-TAYYAN(I) (sometimes AL-TAvvāN), Andalusian 
lexicographer and philologist, d. 436/1044. 
He was considered by his contemporaries as the 
undisputed master of the science of language (kana 
mukaddam™ fi “lm al-lisan, musallamat™ lahu al-lugha: Ibn 
Hayyan, ed. al-Abyari, Cairo-Beirut 1989; Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, Sila, i, 201), which earned him the title of 
al-lughawi “the lexicographer, lexicologist" which biog- 
raphers often attach to his name, sometimes followed 
by the epithet adīb (ibid., ii, 665; al-Humaydi, Djudhwa, 
ii, 639-40; al-Kifti, Inbah, Cairo 1986, i, 294). 

Originally from Cordova, where he was born at 
an uncertain date, probably during the second half 
of the 4th/10th century, he spent much of his life in 
Murcia and died in Almeria. He studied in the city 
of his birth as a pupil of his father, Ghalib (who was 
himself the pupil, among others, of the eminent Abü 
Bakr Ibn al-Kütiyya [d. 367/977], apud Ibn Bashkuwal, 
Sila, ii, 665; cf. Ibn al-Khatib, JAdta, Cairo 1973, i, 
256, who mentions him among the masters of Ahmad 
b. ‘Abbas Ibn Zakariyya [d. 427/1036] attended 
courses given by numerous Cordovan masters, includ- 
ing ‘Abd al-Wārith b. Sufyan Ibn Djubrün [d. 395/ 
1005] and was specifically the disciple of the very 
eminent grammarian and lexicographer Abü Bakr al- 
Zubaydi (d. 379/989). 

Although he received a thorough education in 
all branches of knowledge, including adab and poetry 
(al-Humaydi, Djudhwa, ii, 639-40, quotes four verses 
rhyming in -ri which are attributed to him), he dis- 
tnguished himself particularly in the realm of the 
linguistic sciences. 

Very meagre information is available regarding his 
acüvity as a teacher, but it is known that he taught 
in Murcia (Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 166) and in Almeria, 
whither he was summoned by the governor of the 
town who entrusted to him the education of his son 
and the sons of other dignitaries (Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
360). Among those who studied with him, we know 
of a certain Ibn Mada’ (var. Ibn Mada) Abü ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad (not to be confused with the author 
of the K: al-Radd ‘ala 'I-nuhāt) (Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, ii, 
746, where Ibn al-Tayyani should be read in place 
of al-Bayyani; /nbàh, iii, 215), and according to a 
statement by Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn Hisham al- 


Mushafi (d. 481/1089), he met Tammam twice in 
Murcia; he does not, however, indicate whether he 
was a student of his or not. 

As for his writings, biographers attribute two works 
to him: al-Mū'ab and Talkth al-ayn (Isma‘il Basha, i, 
245-6; Kraemer, 218-19; Kahhila, iii, 92-3; Ziriklī, 
ti, 70; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 256; al-Sharkawi, 205, 220) 
while the ancient sources speak, often without indi- 
cating the title, of a single and unique work. The lat- 
ter unanimously stress the intellectual rigour and the 
piety of Ibn al-Tayyānī. As illustration of his supreme 
morality and his disregard for personal gain, they re- 
late the anecdote according to which Mudjahid al- 
‘Amiri [g.v.], prince of Denia and of Algeciras, offered 
him 1,000 dinars in exchange for the dedication of 
his work to himself, but Tammām refused the money 
and would not accede to his request, declaring that 
he was not prepared to lie and that his book had 
been composed for the benefit of every (alib (“person 
who desires to learn”) and not for any specific person. 

In his article al-Mi‘ab, précieux dictionnaire arabe aujourd- 
"hui retrouvé, al-Mü'ab mu‘djam ‘arabi badi* fukid fa-wudjid, 
in Lughat al-Arab, iv/1 (1914), 5-14, Père Anastase- 
Marie al-Karmali showed, largely through a process 
of comparing the edited texts of certain biographies 
(in particular those of the Sila and the Djudhwa) and 
manuscript texts which he seems to have possessed, 
that talkīh al-‘ayn is not the title of a work but is, in 
fact, an erroneous reading of the expression 67-fath al- 
‘ayn which originally followed the title al-Mū'ab. It is 
introduced in order to specify that this word should be 
read as the passive participle, with fatha on the ‘ayn. 
P. Anastase-Marie is probably right that Tammam b. 
Ghalib in fact compiled only one dictionary of the 
Arabic language, which he intitled al-Afū'ab “accu- 
mulated, complete (work)". However, the present writer 
considers that the expression talkth al-‘ayn could well 
be another title by which al-Mi‘ab was known, or 
even a qualificative which recalls the close connec- 
tion existing between this dictionary and the famous 
Kitab al-Ayn of al-Khalil b. Ahmad (cf. Ibn al-Khayr, 
op. cit, claiming to have studied Talkth al-‘ayn; al- 
Safadi, Wāfī, x, 398, where this title only is mentioned). 

At all events, the work is described on the one 
hand as a most useful dictionary, extremely thorough 
and comprehensive, and on the other as a dictionary 
possessing the distinction of containing everything that 
is correct in the K al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil including all 
the indications drawn from the Kur'àn, hadith and 
poetry, while excluding forged attestations, erroneous 
readings and corruptions. In addition, it integrates all 
the material presented by Ibn Durayd in his Djamhara; 
as a result al-Mūab may be regarded as enfolding 
these two works, showing to the best advantage the 
material contained in the K. al-‘dyn and the Djamhara 
(al-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 88-9). 

As regards his method of composition, the above- 
mentioned article by P. Anastase-Marie (11-14) sup- 
plies a clear description and an informative example. 
It emerges that Ibn al-Tayyani organised the entries 
in his dictionary according to the patterns and forms 
of verbs and nouns, classifying these verbs and nouns 
in alphabetical order according to the last radical. 
Each entry is followed by a very brief definition and 
only such poetical or prosaic attestations as are strictly 
necessary, and in most cases he neglects to indicate 
his sources (cf. al-Wadghiri, 61-6). 

The Mū'ab seems to have enjoyed great success, 
particularly among scholars of al-Andalus, as is de- 
monstrated by the compliments addressed to it by Ibn 
Hazm (Risāla fi fadi al-Andalus, in al-Makkari, Najh, 
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ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 171-2) and al-Shakundi (Risāla fi 
"I-difa* ‘an al-Andalus, in ibid., 190), citing it among the 
illustrious works which constitute the pride of the 
Andalusians. But for reasons which remain mysteri- 
ous, this dictionary did not appeal to the general pub- 
lic and soon fell into oblivion. 

The discovery of the manuscript of al-Mi'ab in the 
second decade of this century by P. Anastase-Marie, 
and the knowledge that the material was at that time 
preserved in the Library of the Mission of the 
Carmelite Fathers of Mesopotamia (Baghdad) was 
welcome news to students of Arabic lexicography. But 
in view of the declaration by that eminent scholar 
that the work would never leave that place (lā yakhrudju 
minhu abad al-dahr: art. cit., |1), it appears, regrettably, 
that the dictionary itself will remain inaccessible for 
a considerable period of time. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article: Humaydi, Djudhwa, ed. al-Abyari, Cairo- 
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Oriens, vi (1953), 218-19; ‘Abd al-Alī al-Wadghiri, 
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TAMMAM 3. GHALIB [see AL-FARAZDAĶ]. 
TAMMAR (a), the seller of dates, often found 

as a nisba of merchants who traded in dates and known 
also as one for traditionists and holy men, such as 
Dawid b. Salih al-Tammar, ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tammār 
and ‘Aly b. Shu'ayb al-Tammar (see al-Sam ‘ani, Ansāb, 
ed. Haydarabad, iii, 72-4; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubab ft 
tahdhib al-ansab, Cairo 1939, 180-1). 

The date-palm fulfilled many uses in the Islamic 
societies of the Arab and Persian lands, not merely with 
its fruit as food but with its wood, branches and fronds 
for a variety of uses, from basket-weaving and con- 
structing boats to building houses; see for these, NAKHL. 
Some places had special markets for date-selling, and 
al-Samhüdi mentions a sik al-tammārīn in Medina (Wafā” 
al-wafā, ii, 758-9). The hisba literature records that the 
muhtasibs should regularly inspect the shops of tammārūn 
in order to ensure that dates were stored in containers, 
which were to be cleaned daily, ensuring that the 
dates did not rot. 

Dates were produced in the oases of the Arabian 
peninsula, in those of North Africa, along the Gulf 
shores of Persia and in the province of Kirmān, etc., 
with the Sawad of Basra especially famed for its abun- 
dance of dates, their cheapness and their manifold vari- 
eties. Trade in dates was always extensive, and Kirmān, 
for instance, produced so much that caravans of tam- 
marin travelled thither, and in an exceptionally good 
harvest year, 100 manns of dates sold for as little as 
a dirham. In North Africa, a camel-load of dates could 
reportedly be bought for two dirhams, and dates were 


exported across the Sahara by merchants in exchange | 


for gold and slaves. 
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TAMMUZ, the tenth month in the Syriac 
calendar. Its name is derived from that of the fourth 
Jewish month with which it roughly coincides. It cor- 
responds to July in the Roman calendar and like it 
has 31 days. According to al-Birüni, in Tammiiz the 
lunar stations 8 and 9 rise and 22 and 23 set; the days 
on which one rose and the other, 14 days apart from it, 
set were the 10th and 23rd. According to al-Kazwini, 
on the other hand, stations 7 and 8 rise, 21 and 22 set, 
on the 4th and 17th respectively. In the year 1300 
of the Seleucid era (A.D. 989), according to al-Birüni, 
the stars of the stations mentioned by al-Kazwini rose 
and set on the 9th and 23rd. See also TA*RĪKH. I. 
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(M. PLEssNER) 

TAMR [see NAKHL). 

TAMTHIL (A.), literally “the adducing of a like- 
ness, example; representation". 

l. In grammar. 

Here, it is used in various senses. As a denomi- 
native from mathal “example”, it denotes the citing of 
examples and the technique of definition by exem- 
plification (cf. Versteegh, 59, n. 8), while from mathal 
in the extended meaning of “proverb”, it denotes the 
creation or use of such expressions; thus the phrase 
alayhi mal" is called a tamthil by al-Mubarrad [9.v.] 
(al-Muktadab, i, 51) “because [the debt] has got on 
top of him", a usage which clearly overlaps with 
tamthil in rhetoric. 

As a denominative from mithal “pattern”, tamthil 
has become synonymous with wazn “measure” in mor- 
phology, but by far its most interesting syntactic appli- 
cation is found in the Āttāb of Sibawayhi [9.v.]. Ayoub, 
14, paraphrases the term as “a systematic recourse to 
paradigm and to a relation of equivalence between 
an utterance and a sequence that ‘is not said’”, the 
essential feature being that the ideal patterns represent 
a theoretical standard which is never realised. Hence 
Sibawayhi can say that mā sana‘ta wa-akhüka “what 
have you been doing with your brother?" is seman- 
tically and structurally equivalent to *mà sana‘ta akhāka, 
even though the latter is an incomprehensible (mukāl) 
utterance which cannot be said (ibid., 3). By this means, 
Sibawayhi is able to invoke paradigms of the highest 
abstraction, unsayable for that reason alone, which is 
good evidence of his theoretical sophistication. Later 
grammarians replaced this device with takdir [q.v], 
raising many important questions for which answers 
have yet to be found. 
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2. In rhetoric. 

Here, it means literally “providing a mathal". One 
of the meanings of mathal being “proverbial saying", 
in works of rhetoric and poetics tamthil often simply 
means "producing a proverb" [see MATHAL). Since 
Ķudāma b. Dja‘far [g.v.], the term has also been used 
for specific forms of figurative speech, and in particu- 
lar, through the influential studies of ‘Abd al-Ķāhir 
al-Djurdjānī [q.v] in his Asrār al-balagha, for a simile 
[see TasHBIH] or a metaphor [see ISTr ĀRA] based on 
analogy which is sentence-based and not the mere 
substitution of one word for another; a standard ex- 
ample is the Kur'ànic comparison of “those burdened 
with the Torah but who do not understand it" to an 
“ass carrying books" (LXII, 5). Scholastic rhetoric in 
the school of al-Sakkākī [9.v.] often discusses it under 
simile (tashbih tamthili) and metaphor (isti'āra tamthiliyya). 
It is clear that tamthil underlies many old-established 
proverbs, and that it may produce new poetic utter- 
ances that may serve as proverbs. Since mathal has 
also been used for “parable” or “fable”, tamthil some- 
times refers to the genre of allegorical tales. 

The masdar of the form V verb, i.e. tamaththul, is 
often used to denote the activity of someone who 
quotes a line or two of poetry to encapsulate the gist 
of the situation in which he finds himself—just as one 
would use a proverb. As a literary technique, it is 
very popular in e.g. the Arabian Nights. 
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Some more details and references on tamthil as used 
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mumāthala), Ibn Rashik, Ibn Sinan al-Khafādjī and 
‘Abd al-Kahir are given in ISTARA. 

(GJ.H van GELDER) 

TANAS, conventionally Ténés, a town on the 
coast of Algeria (lat. 36° 30' N., long. 1° 18° E.) 
equidistant from Algiers and Arzew. This Berber town 
had near it in Antiquity a Phoenician trading-post 
and then a Punic landing-stage. Although the site has 
no protection against westerly and northwesterly winds, 
the mouth of the Wad ‘Allala gives natural protec- 
tion for ships. The different Latin names (Cartenna, 
Cartinna, Cartennas and the pl. Cartennae) suggest 
that there were two townships, the ancient, Berber 
one in a loop of the Wad 1.5 km/l mile south of 
its mouth, and its satellite, the port. In Roman times 
it came within the western part of Mauritania Cae- 
sarensis, with a colony of veterans of Augustus in 30 
B.C. In the 4th century A.D. the region was laid 
waste during the revolt of Firmus (370-5), and Car- 
tennae took part in the Rogatist schism. 

In Islamic ümes, two colonies of maritime adven- 
turers, bahriyyün, from al-Andalus installed themselves 
at Tanas in 262/875-6. Their numbers increased, but 
many of them emigrated to Pechina to found a petty 
state there. The town had a stronghold (his) and the 


"mosque of Old Tanas" has a mixture of Idrisid and 
Aghlabid styles reflecting the different occupations of 
the town in the 4th-5th/10th-1 1th centuries. The river 
provided water for irrigation, hence agriculture as well 
as maritime trade flourished there. According to al- 
Bakri, the town wall had five gates. The town was 
at this time (5th/11th century) called Tanas al-Haditha 
in distinction from the fis: and the Roman ruins, 
called Tanas al-Kadima. In 298/910 the Fatimids 
occupied the town, but it was soon afterwards taken 
by Ziri b. *Atiyya al-Maghrawi, a vassal of the Umay- 
yads of Cordova. In 473/1080 the Almoravid Yüsuf 
b. Tashufin captured it and the Maghrawa lands as 
far as Algiers. At this time, the town had several 
baths, and it flourished through being on a road con- 
necting eastern with western Algeria, al-Masila with 
Tīlimsān or Tlemcen. At the opening of the 7th/13th 
century Tanas formed part of the domains of Man- 
dil b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Maghrawi, a vassal of the 
Hafsids, after the fall of the Almohads. It seems to 
have been a centre of some intellectual life, with theo- 
logians and other scholars whom the local rulers 
attracted, notably the sultan Yaghmurāsan b. Zayyān, 
founder of the Zanàta Berber line of the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids (r. 633-81/1236-83) The most famous were 
the two brothers Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad and 
Ibrahim b. Yakhlaf al-Tanasī al-Matmātī, the latter 
(d. 680/1282) the author of a commentary in ten vol- 
umes on the Talkin of the kadi ‘Abd al-Wahhàb 
(d. 422/1030), and also Muhammad al-Tanasī, imam 
of Breshk, and his two sons, both of them with the 
profession of mudarris in Tlemcen as the awlad al-Imàm, 
Abū Zayd (d. 743/1342) and Abū Mūsā (d. 749/1348). 
In 688/1289 Yaghmurasan’s son in Tlemcen Abū Sa‘id 
captured Tanas from the Maghrawa and Lamdiyya 
from the Bani Tūdjīn, but his descendant Abū Thābit 
failed to subdue the Maghrāwa in 752/1351 after 
besieging without success the fortress of Adjrū which 
dominated Tanas. In the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries 
the port of Tanas was active in the commerce with 
the coasts of Murcia in Spain. It continued to be 
involved in warfare between the Marinids and ‘Abd 
al-Wādids, and in 870-1/1466 it submitted to a Haf- 
sid army under the sultan Abū ‘Umar "'Uthmān al- 
Mutawakkil, marching on Tlemcen, who coined money 
there. At the opening of the next century, the Swid 
Arabs in the service of the ruler of Tanas became 
the nucleus of the Mhal confederation of Arabs of 
Hilalian origin, and their chief Hamid al-‘Abd, ally 
of the Spaniards in Oran, was defeated by the Turks 
and lost Tanas. Internecine strife within the ruling 
family and popular discontent favoured the installa- 
tion at Tanas of the Barbarossa brothers, so that it 
now became a base for the Turks of Algiers to attack 
the Spanish. In 1533 the Turkish garrison there com- 
prised a mere 25 men under a Kd'id and a governor 
sent out from Algiers. 

By ca. 1700 Tanas was best known for the export 
of cereals to Europe, with tribes like the Banū Mādūn 
occupied in this export trade from local ports in the 
region. Just before 1830, the vine growers of the 
Tanas coastland exported part of their abundant pro- 
duction to Portugal, Leghorn and Marseilles, since the 
vine flourished on the silico-calcareous soils of the 
Zahra. One of the most venerated local saints, Sidi 
Marwan, with a kubba on the summit of Cape Tēnēs, 
watched over a flourishing maritime activity, and he 
distributed spoils taken from the enemy to the local 
poor. Abundant vegetations favoured stock-rearing, 
with sheep and goats, and there were flourishing hand- 
icrafts. At this time, the town had four mosques and 
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the walls were covered with vines and fruit trees. 
Tanas remained relatively untouched by the French 
military initiatives in Algeria until 1843, being, after 
the Treaty of Tafna with the Bey of Constantine in 
1837, the sole port, with Cherchel, available for ‘Abd 
al-Kadir to export wool, cereals, etc. towards Algiers 
and foreign lands and to supply the regions still free. 
Hence its traffic and commerce grew in 1838, despite 
the presence of a French naval force. The first attack 
on Tanas came in January 1842, and the French 
entered the town on | May 1843, founding a Ténès- 
Camp as opposed to the Muslim town, Tēnčs-Ville. 
‘Abd al-Kadir installed himself at the end of 1845 on 
the Rhiw heights, but was repulsed. During the 
Crimean War, Ténés gained fresh life as a depot for 
forage and com which were then exported to the 
scene of military operations. But the town remained 
largely depressed, and a period of famine saw the 
population drop ca. 30% between 1866 and 1872. 
Old Ténés, attached to the new Ténés-Ville from 
1851, decayed and in 1854 had only 1,154 inhabi- 
tants. Although it remained a regional market centre, 
only with the beginning of construction of a new port 
in 1868, not completed till 1914, did it begin to ac- 
quire an appreciable share of activity amongst the 
ports of Algeria. By 1924 a narrow-gauge railway line 
connected Ténés and Orléansville, but this had little 
traffic and closed in 1937, most of the traffic of the 
Shlef region gravitating towards the great ports of 
Algiers and Oran. Emigration from Ténés and the 
Zahra, especially of the young, began in 1914 for parti- 
cipation in the First World War and for work after- 
wards in metropolitan France, with remittances forming 
a perceptible element in the economy of the region, 
and continued until the coming of independence. 
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= (H. BENCHENEB) 

AL-TANASI, MUHAMMAD B. ‘Asp ALLAH b. ‘Abd 
al-Djalīl Abū ‘Abd Allāh (d. 899/1494), Maghribī 
scholar. 

Devoting himself to philological-theological studies, 
thus qualifying for an eminent rank in several fields 
of religious scholarship in Tlemcen or Tilimsān [¢.v.}, 
then the capital of the ‘Abd al-Wadids [g.v.] of West 
Algeria, al-Tanasi was eventually attracted by court 
life, figuring as poet and court historian. In his com- 
prehensive work Nazm al-durr, consisting of sections on 
«Abd al-Wadid history (H. Kurio, Geschichte und 
Geschichtsschreiber der "Abd al-Wadiden, Freiburg 1973, 15- 
26; ed. M. Bü-Ayyad, Ta’rikh Bani Zayyān, Algiers 
1985), on administration and court etiquette (a short 
account in Kurio, Berberkónige und Schrifigelehrte, Hamburg 
1992, 72-5) anecdotes, and on poetics (ed. N. Soudan, 
Westarabische Tropik, Wiesbaden 1980) and Süfi sayings, 
he gives his patrons, most likely of Berber origin, an 
Arab (‘Alid} profile [see mrisips}. Contemporary and 
fellow-citizen of the better-known theologian 
Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Sanūsī [¢.v.], al-Tanasī ranked 
among the intellectual élite of Tilimsàn at his time. 
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T (H. Kurio) 

TANASUKH (A), masdar of form VI of the root 
n-s-kh, a term with both legal and, above all, 
religious connotations. According to the LA, the 
simple form nasakha has two principal meanings: (1) 
to copy a writing (iktitābuka kitāb™ ‘an kitab”), the orig- 
inal and the copy both being called nuskha since each 
"replaces" the other (kdma makāmahu); and (2) to sup- 
press a thing in order to replace it by another (ibtálu 
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"-shay! wa-ikámatu ākhara makāmahu, whence the sense | 


of “to abrogate” [see NASKH]). Tanasakha thus suggests 
the notion of things which succeed one another, each 
in its turn “replacing” the preceding (tadāwala fa-yakūnu 
ba'duhà makāna bad"). In the language of fikh, in 
the context of the laws of succession, tanāsukh is evoked 
in reference to the fact that “heirs die after other 
heirs in such a way that the initial heritage remains 
undivided” (al-Kh"arazmi, Mafātīh al-ulüm, ed. van 
Vloten, 21, Il. 1-2). 

Tanāsakha does not occur in the Kur'àn. This verb 
is found once (?) in fadīth, in a homily attributed to 
the founder of the city of Basra, ‘Utba b. Ghazwān 
[go]: lam takun nubuwwat" kattu illā tanāsakhat hatta 
yakūna akhiratu "āķibatihā mulk” (Muslim, zuhd, 14; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, iv, 174; al-Tabarānī, a/- 
Mu'djam al-kabir, xvii, Cairo 1980, $$ 280-1). According 
to the Lisān, tandsakhat is said to be here the equiv- 
alent of tahawwalat min hal” ilà hal "to change, move 
from one situation to another". 

The term tanāsukh is above all known for the way 
it is used in so-called “heresiographical” literature 
to denote the concept of transmigration, this 
transmigration being itself, according to the context, 
understood in two very different senses: (1) the “trans- 
migration of spirits” (tandsukh al-arwāh) from one body 
to another, otherwise known as metempsychosis (or 
more correctly, according to some, “metensomatosis”); 
and (2) in beliefs current among certain extremist 
Shi*i sects (ghulaé), the transmigration of a divine ele- 
ment from one imām to another. 

(1) To signify metempsychosis, tandsukh is in fact 
the term most often used, but it is not the only one. 
Al-Mastūdī, for his part, has recourse to various deriv- 
atives of the verb nakala “to transfer": nukla, tanakkul, 
intikal (Murüdj, ed. Pellat, §§ 687, 1396). The same 
vocabulary is sometimes used by al-Nawbakhti (Firak, 
35-7) and Ps. al-Nāshi” (Usil al-nihal, $ 57). Another 
term, coined in modern times, is takammus. 

The spiritual principle transmigrating is called rūk, 
pl. anwàh, less frequently nafs, pl. nufūs or anfus. The 
body in which it is incarnated is the object of more 
varied nomenclature: djism, djasad, badan, süra (“form”), 
kālab (lit. *mould") and shakAs (“silhouette” ?). 

The notion of metempsychosis naturally evokes that 
of metamorphosis (maskh [g.v.]), the difference being 
that maskh is always used in reference to a transfor- 
mation from one body to another, inferior, body— 
from human to animal, in most cases. (It should be 
noted, however, that in current Arabic usage, maskh 
is itself sometimes employed to denote metempsychosis 
in general) Following the lead of an anonymous the- 
ologian (mutakallim), a believer in tanāsukh quoted by 
al-Bīrūnī (Tahkik, 49, ll. 2-7), it became customary to 
distinguish between four types of metempsychosis, 
expressed by four masdars of identical assonance: naskh, 
maskh, raskh and faskh. These terms are variously ex- 
plained. According to al-Īdjī [q.v], naskh (“substitu- 
tion”) is said to refer to the passage from one human 
body to another human body, maski (‘“transforma- 
tion") to passage from human to animal, raskh (“immo- 
bilisation") to transformation into a vegetal state, and 
faskh (“disintegration”) to that into mineral form (cf. 
al-Shahrastani, Livre des religions, i, 512). In reality, it 
is above all a question of reincarnation in the form 
of animals and also, in a more exalted context, the 
form of angels. 

Muslim historians of religion locate beliefs in metem- 
psychosis on the one hand outside Islam, on the other 
within Islam proper. 

Outside Islam, it is principally the Indians who are 


credited with such a doctrine (cf. the testimony of 
Yahya b. Bishr al-Nihāwandī, ca. 377/987, quoted by 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis, 80). A well-known phrase occurs 
in the preface to ch. v of India by al-Birüni: “Just as 
the shahdda is the distinguishing mark of the Muslims, 
[belief in] the Trinity that of the Christians, observ- 
ance of the Sabbath that of the Jews, so [belief in] 
transmigration is characteristic of the Indians” (Tahkik, 
38, ll. 4-6). Indians in general is the meaning here: 
al-Birüni, on this point, is much better informed than 
al-Shahrastàni, according to whom only certain Indians 
held such beliefs (cf. Livre des religions, ii, 62, 530, 535). 
Besides “Hinduist” Indians (the “Brahmins” or Barahima 
[4.v.]), the Buddhists (known as Sumaniyya [q.v.]) are also 
known as believers in metempsychosis (cf. Gimaret, in 
JA [1970], 297-9). The same applies to Mani and the 
Manichaeans (cf. Fark, 271); according to al-Birüni, 
Mānī was said specifically to have brought this doc- 
trine back from his sojourn in India (Tahkik, 41, ll. 
15 ff). Al-Shahrastani, without further precision, men- 
tions the fanasukhiyya among the Dualists (Livre des reli- 
gions, i, 671-2) Possibly he was also thinking of the 
Khurramiyya [g.v.], the inheritors of Mazdakism. 

Other believers in fanasukh are cited not in the East 
but in the West of the dar al-Islam. These are in the 
first instance the Greek philosophers, namely, Socrates, 
Plato and their disciples (cf. Fark, 271, ll. 11 f; al- 
Mas'üdr, Murüdj, $ 1396); in this context, al-Bīrūnī 
quotes a passage from the Phaedo (Tahkik, 43, ll. 9 ff). 
Then there are the self-styled Sabians of Harràn, 
inheritors of neo-Platonism (cf. in particular ‘Abd al- 
Djabbār, Mughni, v, 152, Il. 12-14, following Ibn al- 
Tayyib al-Sarakhsī [d. 286/899]; and Livre des religions, 
ii, 169). 

Within Islam, belief in metempsychosis is said to 
be characteristic of, on the one hand, a certain number 
of extremist Shi'i sects, and on the other, curiously, 
of some marginal Mu‘tazilis. 

Among the ghulat Shi‘is, this is said to apply to 
certain of the Kaysāniyya [q.v.], these being the sup- 
porters of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya {g.v.] (cf. Halm, 
69-78). Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi also attributes 
it to the Mukhammisa [g.v.] as well as to their 
*Alya'iyya rivals, disciples of Bashshar al-Sha*iri (Halm, 
222-6) It permeates the “Book of Shadows” (K. al- 
Azilla}, supposedly relating conversations between 
Dja'far al-Sadik and the ghālī al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar 
al-Djufī (Halm, 240-74). Finally, it is still today part 
of the creed of the Druzes (Durüz [g.v.]) and of the 
Nusayriyya [q.v.]. 


On the Mu‘tazili side, there were certain disciples 
of al-Nazzam [g.v.] who were said to have become 
believers in it, in particular Ahmad b. Habit [g.».] or 
Khabit, as well as a follower of the latter named Ibn 
Banish or Mānūsh (cf. Fark, 273-6; Livre des religions, 
i 221-7) 

A number of *orthodox" theologians (in the broad 
sense of the term) applied themselves to opposing, 
among other "erroneous doctrines", the theory of 
metempsychosis. These included ‘Abd al-Djabbār 
(Mughni, xiii, 405-30), al-Baghdadi (Usūl al-din, Istanbul 
1928, 235-6), al-Djuwayni (Irshad, ed. Luciani, 158, Il. 
5 ff., and 160, H. 21 ff) and the kadz Abū Ya‘la (Mu'ta- 
mad, Beirut 1974, 88 199-202). According to Ibn al- 
Nadim, the Imàmi theologian al-Nawbakhti is him- 
self said to have composed a Radd ‘ala ashab al-tanasukh 
(Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 225, U. 27). 

(2) In the second sense of the term, more 
characteristic of the Shi‘a, the notion of tandsukh is 
closely linked to that of kulūl “immanence” or “inhabi- 
į tation” of the divinity or of a divine element in such- 
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and-such a creature. A characteristic of various 
extremist Shī'ī groups is actually the fact that they 
went so far as to deify ‘Alt and his successors to the 
Imāmate. Consequently, they used to say that “the 
spirit of God" (rūk Allah, rüh al-ilah) or “the spirit of 
sanctity” (rūk al-kudus) or a “divine particle” (djuz 
ilāhī) had “inhabited” (halla) ‘Ali, then, from him, 
had “transmigrated” (tanāsakhat) into the person of al- 
Hasan, then of al-Husayn, etc., until the end of the 
chain. Some, furthermore, placed the beginning of 
the process earlier than this, with Muhammad, or 
even with Adam. Such was the belief, among the 
Kaysaniyya, of the above-mentioned supporters of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya, as well as of the Bayaniyya, dis- 
ciples of Bayan b. Sim‘an [g.v.] (cf. Livre des religions, 
i, 448-51). This was also the case with the Khattābiyya 
[g.5], disciples of Abu "I-Khattab al-Asadī (cf. ibid., 
522-5); the disciples of al-Mukanna* [9..] (cf. Fark, 
258, Il. 5-10); and certain followers of Abū Muslim 
al-Khurāsānī [g.v.] (cf. Livre des religions, i, 453-4). 
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E = (D. GIMARET) 

AL-TANAWUTI, the nisba of many spiritual shaykhs 
of the Ibadiyya [g.»] referring to the Tanàwut, a 
Berber tribe of the Nafzāwa country in southern 
Tunisia and Wargla (Wārdjalān). To the 5th/llth 
century belongs: 

1). Abū Ya'küb Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Tanāwutī, 
who often appears in later tradition. His son 2). Ismail, 
but still more his grandson 3). Abū Ya'ķūb Yūsuf b. 
Isma‘il, had the reputation of being very devout and 
miraculously gifted. The most important bearer of the 
name is the last-named’s son: 

4). Abū ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Kāfī al-Tanawuti, fellow- 
pupil and friend of Abū Ya‘kib Yüsuf b. Ibrahim 
al-Sadrati al-Wārdjalānī. He came of a wealthy fam- 
ily and had an allowance of 1,000 dinars a year for 
his studies in Tunis, of which he gave half to his 
teachers. His interest in learning, particularly in Arabic 
philology, was intense. His principal teacher in the- 
ology was Abū Zakariyya Yahya b. Abr Bakr al- 
Wardjalani [g.»] who also taught Abū Ya'küb. Abū 
‘Ammar lived principally in Wargla. In the spring, 
he roamed with his herds far to the south among the 
oases of Mzab [9.v.]. His co-religionists revere him as 
one of the renewers of their religion (mukyī ‘I-din). On 
the question of the verdict on the caliph "Alī, always 
a fundamental one with the Ibadis, he inclined to 
leniency. On the other hand, he shared the general 
bitterness of the Berbers against the incoming Arab 
Bedouins [see HILAL]. He declared that the property 
they had acquired in the Maghrib was theft (ghasb) 
and, like his friend Abū Ya'ķūb, he received a painful 
impression of the Bedouins of the Hidjaz on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, so that their consciences troubled 
them as to whether they, who in the Maghrib care- 
fully avoided any, even business, intercourse with the 
Arabs, could purchase goods from them in the Hidjaz; 


they consoled themselves with the reflection that the 
Hidjàz had belonged to the Arabs from the very 
beginning. 

Among the writings of Abü *Ammar are noted al- 
Mūdģjiz fi tahsil al-swal, a “Refutation of all enemies 
of truth", i.e. one of those fark books in which the 
Ibadis used carefully to define their doctrines as dis- 
tinct from all other schools; also Sharh al-djahalat, but 
particularly the Siva, in which Masqueray recognised 
*le régle des clercs", a fundamental work for the spir- 
itual organisation of the *azzāb leaders and their halka 
disciples. A long illness prevented Abū ‘Ammar from 
ever answering a list of queries from ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
b. Muhammad b. Ghālib b. Numayr al-Ansārī regard- 
ing the Ibadis’ teaching on their differences from other 
sects. A reply was only given after his and ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab’s deaths by Abū Ya‘kub al-Wārdjalānī and 
is contained in the latter’s Kitab al-Dalīl. According to 
this, Abū ‘Ammar died before 570/1174. His teach- 
ing was continued, notably by 5). Abū Ya'küb Yüsuf 
b. Muhammad al-Tanāwutī, the younger, whose name 
is identical with that of the individual first named in 
this article. 

6). ‘Adi b. al-Lu'lu al-Tanāwutī, who lived for a 
time on the island of Djerba [see DJARBA], is said to 
have been the first man in Wargla to be killed by 
the invading Arabs. His brother was the father of 
Umm al-Mu'min, a woman revered for her miracles. 
As in the cases above named, the brothers 7). Yahyà 
and 8) Abu 'I-Rabī' Sulayman b. Ayyüb b. Mu- 
hammad b. Abi ‘Amr al-Tanāwutī are of interest to 
the biographers on account of their piety and miracles 
which they describe. 
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= (R. STROTHMANN) 

TANBUR [see TUNBÜR]. 

TANDJA, the name for the town of Tangier 
on the northern Moroccan shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Tandja is an Arabised form of the Roman Tinyjis, 
but it is very probable that the name is Berber in 
origin, judging by the frequency of toponyms begin- 
ning with tin-, e.g. Tinmal, Tinghir, etc. Situated some 
12 km/7 miles east of Cape Spartel, where the Atlantic 
begins, Tandja has for long been coveted on account 
of its strategic position, with Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, Portuguese, Spaniards and English 
successively controlling it since its foundation in the 
7th century B.C. The European occupation 1471-1684, 
its vulnerable geographical position as a /haghr [see 
THUGHÜR. 2], as well as its essentially military popula- 
ton, have been factors hindering the town from devel- 
oping truly urban structures and institutions such as 
are found in towns of the interior of Morocco. 

Pre-Islamic history. Archaeological evidence shows a 
Phoenician presence in this part of the Tingitanian 
peninsula during the 7th and 6th centuries B.C., but 
it was not till ca. 400 that the Carthaginians founded 
the small trading-post of Tingis. After the fall of Car- 
thage in 146 B.C., the town, with the rest of North 
Africa, came under Roman aegis In 38 B.C. the 
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emperor Claudius raised it to the rank of a colony 
and its people became Roman citizens. Tangier also 
became the capital of Mauritania Tingitana and bene- 
fited from the convergence on it of trade routes from 
Salé and Volubilis, but was caught up in the distur- 
bances affecting the empire at the beginning of the 
Sth century A.D. It then passed under Byzantine con- 
trol, but the imperial representative chose to reside 
not there but at Ceuta or Sabta [g.v.]. 

The Islamic period. Tandja came under Muslim con- 
trol when Misa b. Nusayr [g.».] seized the town and 
installed there his Berber lieutenant, Tarik b. Ziyad 
[g.v.]. The conquest of Spain in 711 gave the town a 
privileged position as a place of linkage between the 
two shores, and it also became the place of residence 
for Arab governors appointed from the East; but for 
Tandja, as for the rest of North Africa, the 2nd/8th 
century was dominated by Kharidjite revolts. According 
to historical tradition, the sharif Idris (I) found refuge 
there at the end of the century, but the town was 
soon abandoned for a more central Idrisid capital at 
Volubilis (Walila). Thus it lost its position as the first 
town of the Maghrib al-Aķsā. It still played an impor- 
tant role in the traffic between North Africa and al- 
Andalus, but tended to be overshadowed by Sabta. 

The period of European colonisation. After attempts at 
occupation from ca. 1400 onwards, the Portuguese 
occupied Sabta and then, in 1471, Tandja, to remain 
there for two centuries. In 1671 it passed briefly under 
English control as part of Catherine of Braganza’s 
dowry when she married Charles II. The English were 
especially concerned to make Tangier a base for their 
fleet in the Mediterranean, hence built defensive ram- 
parts and towers, and for trading purposes, a mole was 
built out into the sea in 1663. It nevertheless remained 
primarily a military centre, with soldiers making up 
half of its 3,000 inhabitants. During these centuries, 
'Tandja was completely cut off from its hinterland, but 
there had always been harrying of the town by Muslim 
mudjahidün from the Moroccan interior, and the English 
posiion was harassed by the attacks of al-Khadir 
Ghaylàn of the Banü Gurfat; only with the accession 
of the *Alawid sultans in Morocco in ca. 1666 did 
Ghaylàn make a truce with the English in face of 
the common enemy. 

The return to Moroccan control. It was the great Mawlay 
Ismail (1082-1139/1672-1727 [9.v.]) who achieved the 
reputation of “liberator of the thughür". The English 
tried to achieve a "lasting truce", but Ottoman pressure 
from the sultan Mehemmed IV, that a sharif should 
no longer tolerate the presence of infidels on his soil, 
with hopes dangled before Ismà*il of suzerainty over 
the central Maghrib, led to a long siege of the town 
and, finally, the English evacuation of Tangier in 
1684, after destruction of the mole and main fortifi- 
cations. Ismā'īl now entrusted the town to the “army 
of the Rif" commanded by "Alī b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Tamsamānī, who rebuilt the town and peopled it with 
immigrants from the central Rif. Also, the sultan del- 
egated the conduct of European affairs to the gover- 
nor, who henceforth combined with his administrative 
duties diplomatic ones. When Isma‘il died, Ahmad b. 
«Alī came to rule a virtually independent principality 
stretching from Tandja to Oujda or Wadjda. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, however, Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allāh installed black troops, ‘Adid, in Tandja as a coun- 
terweight to the power of the Rifian army; but the 
sultans were unable to dispense with the services of 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Rifi's family, and these continued to 
govern the town and its region into the 19th century. 

Tangier in the 19th century. Yt was now that the town | 


took on its appearance familiar till today, as a part 
of the general process of Morocco’s opening-up to the 
European powers. This began with the establishing of 
consuls towards the end of the 18th century, these being 
transferred from Rabat because of Tangier’s better 
access to maritime and postal communications, and 
nearness to continental Europe. For the sultan’s admin- 
istration, this was felt to be advantageous since it con- 
fined the European presence to a peripheral town. 
The increasing importance of these diplomatic connec- 
tions led the Moroccan government, after the French 
naval bombardment of the town and the rout of the 
Moroccan army at Isly in 1844, to install in 1845 a 
representative (nb) in Tangier charged with diplo- 
matic duties. Its commercial importance now grew, 
especially as a supply of foodstuffs for the British gar- 
rison in Gibraltar; by ca. 1850 20% of Morocco’s 
export trade was shipped via Tangier, and it became 
the main embarkation port for pilgrims to Arabia. 
The town developed especially after the 1856 Anglo- 
Moroccan trade treaty which abolished state monop- 
olies. The population grew from 5,000 in 1810 to ca. 
20,000 in 1878, with Jews making up one-fifth of the 
population. The European population was 700 in ca. 
1862, rising to 5,000 by the end of the century in the 
wake of various treaties with European powers. This 
growth had implications for daily life and the appear- 
ance of modern urban institutions, such as a conseil 
sanitaire set up by the European consuls in 1874, and 
schools for the children of the European and Jewish 
communities. Printing was introduced, and the first 
newspapers known in Morocco were produced there, 
such as the Times of Morocco (1870) and Le Reveil (1883). 

Tangier in the 20th century. On various occasions in 
the opening years of the new century, Tangier was 
a place of world interest because of colonial rivalries 
over Morocco, with a consequent tense and nervous 
climate of feeling. From the Moroccan side came acts 
of banditry and the targetting of Europeans, with in 
1903 and 1904 the sharif Ahmad al-Raysūnī attacking 
the town and seizing the Greek-American Ian Perdi- 
caris and the Englishman Walter Harris. In 1905 the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II landed there to assert "the rights 
of Germany" accorded to France by the 1904 Franco- 
Moroccan entente. The 1912 Protectorate agreement, 
however, gave Tangier a special status, in view of 
its strategic position on the Straits and its role as 
viewed by European powers, but definition of its spe- 
cial status only came after the First World War. 

The international Status of Tangier and ils zone 1923- 
56. The Algeciras conference of 1906 did not regu- 
late the status of the town as the French and Spanish 
wanted, and Britain, in particular, did not wish to 
see the town under control of a power which could 
menace its naval hegemony in the Straits of Gibraltar 
region. The question was not resolved till the Paris 
agreement of 1923 with its “statute for the zone of 
Tangier”, which remained in force till Moroccan in- 
dependence in 1956, though suspended 1940-5 when 
Francoist Spain took advantage of the European war 
to occupy Tangier and attach it to its existing protec- 
torate of northern Morocco. 

The statute provided for political and military neu- 
trality, unfettered economic freedom and an interna- 
tional administration. The sultan of Morocco retained 
his authority over his Muslim and Jewish subjects, with 
a mandüb or delegate in the town. Under the statute, 
Tangier developed greatly in the economic and finan- 
cial direction, with 85 banking agencies in 1950, com- 
pared with four in 1900, and 4,000 limited companies, 
but commercial and industrial development remained 
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behind, mainly because of the separation of the town 
and its zone from the rest of Morocco, despite the 
opening of a railway link connecting Tangier with Fas 
and Rabat in 1927. But the town’s prosperity attracted 
a large number of immigrants from the Moroccan in- 
terior, especially from the Spanish zone where the land 
was poor and there was an absence of any economic 
development. In the period of international control, 
the Moroccan population of Tangier quadrupled, and 
in 1952 Europeans, mainly Spanish, formed one- 
quarter of the total of 164,000 inhabitants. 

Tangier after independence. Despite its separation from 
the rest of Morocco, Tangier took part in the struggle 
for independence, by providing a haven for nationalists 
fleeing the French and Spanish zones and by being 
the place where Muhammad V in 1947 claimed the 
right of Morocco to independence, its own sovereignty 
and adhesion to the Arab world. But the consequences 
of independence were economically deleterious for 
Tangier, with the loss of its international status and 
the flight of outside capital, so that the artificial qual- 
ity of its prosperity became apparent. The rural exo- 
dus continued, so that the population reached 293,000 
in 1982. In the absence of any strategic economic plan 
for northern Morocco, the town’s economy has become 
more and more dependent on smuggling and the drugs 
traffic. Thus the development of the town and its hin- 
terland remains a social and economic challenge which 
independent Morocco has not yet succeeded in solving. 
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TANGA and TANKA, terms of Islamic 
coinage. The present article covers what were two 
articles in EZ! by J. Allan. Both words are spelled 
«Ss in Arabic, but are traditionally pronounced tanga 
or tenge in Persian and Turkish-speaking lands and 
tanka in the Indian sub-continent. The etymology 
appears to be somewhat uncertain. The earliest 
appearance of the word occurs in a coin legend on 
the bilingual Arabic/Sanskrit silver issued by the 
Ghaznawid ruler Mahmüd b. Sebiiktigin [9.v.] in 
Mahmüdpür (Lahawr) in 418 and 419/1027-8, where 
the word /ankam was used to translate the Arabic 
dirham in the Sanskrit legend giving the denomination 
and date. Various derivations are put forward in 
Edward Thomas's footnote on pp. 48-9 of his Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, one of which suggests that 
the word represented a weight in the Indian ponderal 
system similar to that of the tola [q.v.], ca. 10.7-11.2 gr, 
and then became a name for gold and silver coins 
struck to that weight in the pre-Mughal Islamic 
coinages of the subcontinent. Another authority 
believed the word derived from tang, which in Caghatay 
Turkish is said to have meant “white”, the colour of 
the metal silver, and thus became a popular name 
for silver coin, as in the case of the Greek asper and 
the Turkish akče. 

The numismatic evidence given above would suggest 
that tanka was the generic name for coined money at 


in Lāhawr, but that it became the name of a specific 
denomination when Shams al-Din Iltutmish (607-33/ 
1210-36 [g.».]) regularised the currency as part of his 
general administrative reforms. Although gold coinage 
with the weight of the tola is known to have been 
struck by both Mahmüd of Ghazna and the Ghürid 
Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam [g.v.], it was the 
silver tola-weight coinage of Iltutmish which became 
the standard for all fine silver tankas issued by most 
states in pre-Mughal India. Tola-weight gold tankas 
came into general circulation under Nasir al-Din 
Mahmüd Shah I (644-64/1246-66). After about a 
century, during which gold and silver tankas were 
issued in abundance by many states, they gradually 
dropped out of use and were replaced by billon coins 
until Shir Shah Sari (945-52/1538-45) revamped the 
currency by reviving the tola-weight fine silver coinage, 
but using another traditional Indian name, the ripiyya 
or rupee [g.v.]. The Mughal ruler Akbar (963-1014/ 
1556-1605 [g.2.]) then applied the name tanka to his 
2-dām copper coin weighing around 41.5 gr. The tenth 
part of the tanka which weighed 4.15 gr he named 
the tanki. When Akbar revived the large-scale striking 
of gold, he called the tanka-weight coin the muhur, a 
name it retained thereafter. 

In the West, where the word was pronounced tanga 
or tenge, the name was given to the reform silver 
coinage introduced by Timür in 796/1394, which was 
described as half the weight of the Indian tanka and 
nominally worth four dirhams. Album has pointed 
out, however, that it originally weighed about 6.2 gr, 
it was reduced to 5.1 gr in 828/1425, and to 4.78 
gr in around 895-8/1490-3. During the reign of Shah 
Rukh (807-50/1404-46 [9.2.]), it became known as the 
shahrukh, then in the period of Tīmūrid decline and 
thereafter its weight standard became subject to wide- 
spread variation. The tanga continued to be the generic 
name for the principal silver denominations issued by 
the Kara Koyunlu, Ak Koyunlu, Shaybanids and many 
minor Persian and Central Asian dynasties. Tanga is 
probably the most appropriate name for the heavy 
silver coinage that was struck by the Ottoman rulers 
from Sulayman I to Murad III in the former Persian 
territories of Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak. The name 
then passed into use in Russia, where the half-kopeck 
copper coin was known as the denga. In the 19th and 
early 20th centuries the khanates of Turkistan, the 
Mangits of Bukhara, the Rulers of Khiwa (Kh"arazm), 
Khokand and Kashghar also named their silver and 
base metal coins tenge, with multiples and fractions 
being issued on a quasi-European pattern in the latter 
part of their usage. 

Finally, in his EP art. Tanga, Allan asserted that 
the word was connected with the Turki word tamgha 
[9.v.], an official mark or die [see sikKa]. While this 
otherwise unsupported etymology seems rather far- 
fetched, it might have been inspired by the three- 
circle triangular design which Tīmūr used as a personal 
device on his reform tankas. 
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TANGIER [see TANDJA]. 

TANKIZ (corresponding to Tkish. defi “sea”) al- 
Husāmī al-Nāsirī, Sayf al-Din (d. 740/1340), Mamlük 


the time when Mahmüd of Ghazna struck his silver | commander and governor of the province of 
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Damascus 712-40/1312-40 during the third reign of 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawün [g.c.]. 

Tankiz rose to favour as one of that sultan’s 
bodyguard (khāssakiyya), fought against the Il-Khanid 
Mongols in Syria and became naib al-saltana for the 
province. When in Syria, he remained high in the 
sultan’s favour, travelling almost every other year to 
Cairo, where he was received with great honour and 
overwhelmed with rich presents. His son ‘Ali was 
made an amir, and in 736/1336 two of the sultan’s 
daughters were married to Tankiz’s sons (al-Shudja‘7, 
Ta’ rikh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalāwūn, ed. and 
tr. B. Schafer, Wiesbaden 1977-85; text 42 ff, tr. 
63 fE). The expansion of the capital Cairo under the 
sultans was paralleled in the provinces of the kingdom. 
Tankiz’s foundations and reconstructions changed the 
townscape of Damascus. Besides nine hammams, he built 
the impressive mosque named after him, where he 
was ultimately buried, and the mausoleum of Sitt 
Sutayta, which included a ribāt [g.v.] for women built 
posthumously for his wife Sutayta in 730/1330. 

His pride and wealth excited jealousy at the Mamlük 
court. The sultan's suspicions grew, especially as, if 
al-Makrizi is to be believed, Tankiz planned to over- 
throw the sultan (Sulūk, ed. M. Ziyāda and S-A.F. 
*Ashür, Cairo 1930-73, ii, 509). The sultan ordered 
his arrest, and he was brought to Alexandria, im- 
prisoned and then executed in Dhu '-Hidjdja 740/ 
May-June 1340 or the next month; his treasury and 
properties were confiscated. 
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‘Almawi, Mukhtasar Tanbīh al-talib wa-irshad al-daris 
fima fi Dimashk min al-djatvāmi* wa 'l-madāris = par- 
tial tr. H. Sauvaire, Description de Damas, in JA, 9. 
série (1894-6). 

2. Studies. Weil, Chalifen, iv; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamlouks, Paris 
1923; K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, Damaskus, 
die islamische Stadt, Berlin-Leipzig 1924; J. Sauvaget, 
Les monuments historiques de Damas, Beirut 1932; N.A. 
Ziadeh, Urban life in Syria under the early Mamliiks, 
Westport, Conn. 1953; P.M. Holt, The age of the 
Crusades. The Near East from the eleventh century to 1517, 
London and New York 1986; M. Meinecke, Die 
mamlukische Architektur in Agypten und Syrien (648/1250 
bis 923/1517), Gliickstadt 1992; Amalia Levanoni, 
A turning point in Mamluk history. The third reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad Ibn Qaláwün (1310-1341), Leiden 
1995. 

(S. CONERMANN, shortened by the Editors) 

TANNUR [see MATBAKH]. E 

TANPINAR, AHMED HAMDI, Turkish poet 
and novelist, born in 1901 in Istanbul, died on 24 
January 1962. His father was the Kadi Hiiseyin of 
Batum. After graduating from the Istanbul Faculty of 
Literature, he taught in various schools in Anatolia 
1923-32, and subsequently taught history of art, 
aesthetics and mythology in the Istanbul Academy of 
Fine Arts. In 1930, he published the journal Gürüg 
with Ahmed K. Tecer. He was a professor of literature 
at Istanbul University 1939-42, and then was the 
Member of Parliament representing Maras 1942-6. 
‘After 1946, he went back to his teaching at Istanbul 
University. His works were published in journals such 


as Dergâh, Milli Mecmua, Hayat, Görüş, Varlık, Oluş, Ülkü, 
Ail, and the newspapers Tan and Cumhuriyet. 

Tanpınar was one of the most prolific modern 
Turkish authors, who began by writing poetry and 
then turned to writing essays, novels, short stories, 
literary criticism and literary history. Until 1932, his 
works reflected the influence of Western literature and 
thought, but thereafter he began to look for a synthesis 
of Western and Eastern traditions. His well-known novel 
Huzur is full of psychological dilemmas and analysis, 
discussions of history and architecture, and the dicho- 
tomy of East and West. Tanpınar strove to solve the 
realities hidden in the inner psyches of people rather 
than to reflect the observable reality of life; the use 
of nature and references to folk legends characteris- 
tic of his works are said to be reflections of his own 
childhood experiences. The best example of his poetic 
style is Bursada zaman. T.S. Halman says of his poetry 
that he “specialized in simple lyrics of genteel sensi- 
bilities expressed in tidy stanzaic forms and the tra- 
ditional syllabic meters” (Halman, op. cit. in Bibl., 28). 
Tanpinar’s other well-known work, Bes sehir, is about 
his impressions of the five cities of Istanbul, Bursa, 
Konya, Erzurum and Ankara. 

Bibliography: 1. Selected works. (a) Novels: 
Mahur beste, 1944-5; Huzur, 1949; Sahnenin digindakiler, 
1950; Saatleri ayarlama enstitüsü, 1961; (b) Poetry: Şir- 
ler, 1961; (c) Short stories: Abdullah efendi’nin rüyaları, 
1943; Yaz yağmuru, 1955; (c) Literary history and 
criticism: Ondokuzuncu asır Türk edebiyatı tarihi, 1949; 
Yahya Kemal. Edebiyat üzerine makaleler, 1969 (published 
after his death}; (d) Collections of essays: Beş şehir, 
1949; Yaşadığım gibi, 1970. 

2. Studies. Varlık, 536, 15 October 1960; 
Mehmet Kaplan, Tanpiar’n şiir dünyası, Istanbul 
1963; Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten sonra hikaye ve 
roman, iii, Istanbul 1965; Mehmet Kaplan, $ür tahlil- 
leri, Istanbul 1965; Talat Sait Halman, Contemporary 
Turkish literature, Rutherford 1982; Mahir Ünlü and 
Ömer Özcan, 20. yüzyıl Türk edebiyatı, ii, Istanbul 
1991. . (QiGóDEM BALIM) 
TANRI (r.) Heaven, God. In the eastern Turkish 

dialects the vocalisation is usually palatal: Caghatay, 
tengri (written (4,5) and similar forms in the other 
dialects. The trisyllabic forms in Teleut (täñärä) and 
in the Altai dialect (tdfdr’) are worthy of note; the 
Kazan Tatar dialect has alongside of tangri (god) a 
word tāri = image of a saint, ikon (we may here men- 
tion the proper name 7dri-bīrdi, where tūri of course 
means God). The Oghuz dialects (Ottoman Turkish, 
Azerbaijani and Turkmen) have a non-palatal vocal- 
isation, as has Yakut (tafara) and Chuvash (tură < 
tafiri). 

For the lexicographical material, see Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 523-4, and idem, Sanglax, London 
1960, 54; W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wērterbuches der 
Türk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 1888-1911, iii, 823, 1043- 
4, 1047-8, 1065; O. Bohtlingk, Uber die Sprache der 
Jakuten. Fakutisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch, St. Petersburg 1851, 
90; and lastly Mahmid al-Kāshgharī, Diwan lughdt al- 
Turk, ed. Kilisli Rif'at Bey, Istanbul 1333-5, iu, 278- 
9, Tkish. tr. Besim Atalay, iii, 376-8, Eng. tr. Dankoff 
and Kelly, ii, 342-3, who says “tdngri means God; 
the infidels however call heaven édngri and likewise 
everything that impresses them, e.g. a high mountain 
or a large tree. They worship such things and they 
call a wise man tāngrikān”. This word tāngrikān appears 
also as an old Turki title (see Radloff, Wörterbuch, iii, 
1048; F.W.K. Müller, Uigurica, Berlin 1908ff., 47: 
tāngrikān = ruler). With the meaning “God” (in the 
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Manichaean system) we find tāngrikān, for example, in 
the Manichaean confession of sins (Chuastuanifl, ed. 
A. von le Coq, Berlin, 1911, 10). The word tangrim 
(ie. tēngri with the pronominal suffix of the first 
person) seems to be used in the Turfan texts in the 
titles of princesses or queens (cf. Müller, op. cit., 48, 
who compares the modern usage of khanim and bēgam). 
We may here give a few derivatives of tdngri: tängriči 
(in the Manichaean confession of sins, see JRAS [1912], 
289, 299) = "preacher, chosen one" (lit. man of God); 
Kuman, teirilk = “divine”; Uyghur, iengrilik = “pious”. 
The Mongol :üngi (God) is a loanword from the 
Turkish (for this form, see Bibl. Buddhica, xii, 51). 

The word is presumably of Hsiung-nu (East 
Hunnish) origin, *añri (in Turkish with assimilation 
either > /dü or > tanri). In most modern Central 
Asian dialects, Turkish tārīri has two meanings, “God” 
and “Heaven”; in Oghuz it only means “God”. 

To define the conceptions implied by the word tān- 
gri so far as the beliefs of Turkish paganism is con- 
cerned, it will be advisable to deal first with the Old 
Turkish inscriptions and then with the material 
collected in modern times from Teleut and Altai 
shamanism. 

In the Old Turkish inscriptions, tdfri is one of the 
three world potencies: (father) Heaven, (mother) Earth 
and (child) Mankind. The ruler governs mankind by 
order of täñri, his duty is to conquer the whole world. 
These three potencies existed from time immemorial: 
“When the blue Heaven above and the brown Earth 
beneath arose, between the twain Mankind arose.” A 
connection with Chinese ideas is apparent. Along with 
the three potencies (whose mightiest is täñri), other 
deities are also mentioned, namely wmay (goddess of 
women in child-bed) and yer-sub (spirits of earth and 
water). 

On the conception of täñri in modern Turkish 
shamanism (ie. mainly among the Teleut and Altai 
Turks) see H. Vámbéry, Die primitive Cultur des Turko- 
Tatarischen Volkes, Leipzig 1879, 150 ff; W. Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, Leipzig 1884, ii, 1 ff., and the texts collec- 
ted by Radloff in the first volume of his Proben der 
Volksliteratur der türkischen Stämme | Süd-Sibiriens, St. 
Petersburg 1866-1904. This paganism, as might be 
expected, did not remain entirely free from foreign, 
e.g. Christian and Buddhist influences; when, for exam- 
ple, in a shaman’s conjuration we find the expressions 
Pyrkan Tengre and Pyrkan Kan (Radloff, Aus Sibirien, ii, 
33, 44), it is natural to recognise in Pyrkan the Mongol 
(also old Turkish) word Burkhan = Buddha. That the 
pagan Turkish creation myth shows traces of Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist influences was noted by Radloff 
himself (op. cit, ii, 5-6). When it is said that the evil 
spirit Erlik created a heaven for himself, like the god 
of heaven, one is tempted to think of Zoroastrian 
influence (the “counter-creations” of Ahriman). 

According to Turkish shamanism, the most pow- 
erful god, Tengere Kayra Kan, created the heavens 
and also the evil spirit Erlik, the good spirits, mankind 
and the earth. The form tengere (following the ortho- 
graphy in Radloff ) corresponds to the Teleut Tēnārā 
and Altai Tánán. Kayra Kan must be identical with 
the Altai Kayrakkan (cf. Radloff, Wörterbuch, ii, 22), a 
word used to describe gods and spirits; Tengere Kayra 
Kan is therefore the “god of heaven”. 

There are seventeen different regions in heaven 
arranged in succession one above the other; there the 
good spirits live. The highest of these minor deities 
are Bay Ulgón, Kysagan Tengere and Mergen 
Tengere. The gods of heaven are not directly appealed 
to like the spirits of earth and of water, but through 


the intermediary of the spirits of ancestors, ie. a 
shaman (kam) is required for the purpose. In a Teleut 
shaman’s prayer (Radloff, Volkslitteratur, i, 238) the heav- 
ens above are appealed to as the Creator. In an Altaic 
myth (Radloff, ibid., i, 61 ff) a hero seeks the hand 
of the daughter of the god of heaven, Taman Oko. 

When it is said of the thunderstorm in the dialect 
of Kazan: “The old man of the heavens (diri babai) 
is thundering", this is a relic of old pagan ideas (cf. 
Radloff, Wörterbuch, ii, 1425, iii, 1047, iv, 1564). 

Speaking generally, one may say that, apart from 
foreign influences, so far as they can be eliminated, 
in the Turkish conception Täñri is regarded as the 
heavens, as an element, and also as the spirit ruling 
in heaven. This spirit was probably originally conceived 
as a kind of force, a something which would be called 
mana in modern ethnology. The concept of a personal 
god of heaven must have developed out of this. 

Turkish kök täñri “blue Heaven” has its counterpart 
in Mongolian köke tenggeri, also köke mūngke tenggert (the 
blue eternal Heaven). Under the influence of foreign 
religions, the undivided notion of kök täñri “the blue 
Heaven” (a) in the external, material sense: “the space 
above the earth" + (b) “the power which influences 
all earthly things", was split up; (a) was expressed by 
kök, (b) by täñri (or foreign words, such as khudā, allah). 

In Buddhist Old Turkish texts, idngri corresponds 
to the Sanskrit deva “god” in Buddhist mythology, a 
concept which is better conveyed by the word “angel”, 
because this being lacks several qualities which to us 
are necessarily associated with the idea of “god”. The 
feminine equivalent dex is given by tängri khatun, tän- 
gri kiz is Turkish for devakanyā (divine maiden, apsaras). 
The king of the gods (devaradja) Indra is tangrildr elik/eligi 
Khormuzda; Brahma is called Azrua tāngri. These beings 
have thus Iranian names, Ohrmazd and (perhaps) 
Zurwàn. The goddess Sri is called Aut Tángri Khatuni 
or (without Khatun) Kut Tángrisi. The name Kut Tángrisi 
seems also to be given to Kubera (e.g. Müller, Uigurica, 
45). In a collection of dkāraņīs for travellers, the 
Tišastvastile (ed. Radloff and A. von Staél-Holstein, 
St. Petersburg 1910 = Bibl. Buddhica, xii), we find a 
deva named Tängridäm, whom Radloff takes for Kubera 
so that the latter has therefore another Turkish name. 
But this is doubtful, for in one passage (22) of this 
work, Kubera (Kupiri) is mentioned by name and 
Tángridám is mentioned soon after as a different deity; 
but it must be allowed that in the text there are 
elsewhere illogicalities (see, e.g. Turkish text, 23-4). 
For Kubera in this work, see also 97, n. 2; Buddha 
himself is often called Tangri Tangrix. The god of 
heaven (devaloka) is called in Turkish Tängri Yir, and 
the Vaimdanika gods, as a rule peculiar to Jaina mythol- 
ogy but also found, e.g. in the Tišastvastile, are called 
Waimanuki-tángrilàr. 

The Manichaean Turkish terminology which is 
influenced by the Buddhist one (see Chuastuanifi, ed. 
Le Coq, 5; JRAS [1911], 278) shows the word in the 
following use. Tangri corresponds here to the Iranian 
Yazd (or Bag); in the first place, this means the highest 
principle of the Manichaean system, and secondly, the 
subordinate spirits of light or gods (yaruk tāngrilār) in 
contrast to the demons ( yāklār). The first man is called 
besh tüngri, five-god (from his five components, known 
from the Manichaean myth: air, wind, light, water 
and fire). The name tängri is also given to the five 
elements, e.g. oot tängri = god of fire. Tangri is found 
with the meaning “heaven” (e.g. Chuastuanift, 16 = 
JRAS [1911], 291, 1. 167). Paradise is called Tangri 
Ter. 'This Manichaean terminology corresponds pretty 
well to the Buddhist. One or two peculiarities may 
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süll be pointed out the occurrence of the already- 
mentioned term /àngrikàn (Chuastuanift, 10; RAS [1911], 
281, 1. 22), in the name of a deity (Azrua Tāngrikān), 
translated by von le Coq (FRAS, loc. cit) “Azrua the 
Lord”, and the peculiar combination Arkhon Yer Tūngri, 
the “archon earth-god”, in which perhaps the word 
tāngri is used for one of the powers of darkness (see 
JRAS [1911], 303, n. 31). 

In Christian Turkish usage we find Tēngri = God; 
Tūngri-Oghli = “Son of God" and Mshikha Tāngri = 
the God Messiah. In the Christian fragments published 
by Müller in his Utgurica, we also have the word 
Téngridim, which we frequently find in Buddhist 
Turkish; it occurs twice in these Christian texts and 
seems here to mean simply “God”. The Kuman usage 
gives nothing worthy of special remark. 

As regards the earlier Muslim Eastern Turkish 
texts, the Arabic and Persian terms (Allah, Khuda) begin 
to compete with Turkish Tám. The oldest (Kara- 
Khanid) sources of the 11th century still preserve ‘din 
or (more frequently) employ the term bayat (Kutadhghu 
bilig, ed. R.R. Arat, 48, 1. 284, "Atabat al-haka^ik, ed. 
Arat, 2, 1. 3). Later on, a competition can be detected: 
bayat fades out and the authors begin to prefer the 
Islamic terms. Here are some examples of the relation 
tūri: allàh/khudà. In Rabghuzi's (1310) and Babur’s 
(1483-1531) works, tīri is the usual word; but in 
Gadaà'i (1405-92?), the relation is 6:15, and in modern 
Uzbek all three words exist; khudo, taīīri, olloh. To 
investigate the subtle social and semantic differences 
between these terms in the Turkic world is a diffi- 
cult task. For an introductory discussion of this subject, 
see Gerhard Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 1965, 577-85 (air) and 
379 (bayat). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(V.F. BūcHNER-[G. DOERFER]) 

TANSAR, KITĀB, “the Letter of Tansar”, a polit- 
ical treatise from Sāsānid Persia, known in 
the Islamic world through an Arabic translation, prob- 
ably by Ibn al-Mukaffa* [g.».], from a lost original in 
Pahlavi. 

It was ostensibly written by “Tansar” (a misread- 
ing, in Pahlavi script, for Tusar, perhaps an abbrevia- 
tion of *Tus-artéshtar, Avestan Tūusa-radaēštar- “T. the 
warrior”), the chief priest of the first Sāsānid king, 
Ardashir I (ca. 224-40), to Gushtāsp, the king of Taba- 
ristàn, encouraging him to submit to Ardashir and, 
more generally, justifying the Sāsānid polity. Brief quo- 
tations explicitly from this epistle can be found in al- 
Mastūdī (Tanbih, 99-100, quoting ““Tansar”, “but some 
call him Dwsr”) and al-Birüni (Tahkik mā li ‘l-Hind, 
53, quoting the Kitab Tūsar) and there is a third incor- 
rectly credited quotation in Ibn al-Fakih, 197; this is 
all that survives of the Arabic text. But a complete, 
if painfully ornate, Persian translation of the letter 
of *Tansar” was included by Ibn Isfandiyar in his 
Tankh-i Tabaristān, where the underlying Arabic ver- 
sion is expressly attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa*. This 
attribution is presumably correct, despite the fact that 
the letter is not named in any old list of Ibn al-Mukaffa°s 
writings. The Persian text was first published, with a 
French translation, by J. Darmesteter in J4, série 9, 
vol. iii (1894), 185-250, 502-55, then republished from 
a better manuscript by M. Mīnuwī (Nama-yi Tansar, 
Tehran 1932) and again by ‘A. Ikbal in his edition 
of the whole of Ibn Isfandiyar’s history (Tehran 1942, 
12-41), and translated into English, with an intro- 
duction and valuable notes by M. Boyce (7he Letter 
of Tansar, Rome 1968). There is also a Danish trans- 
lation by Hertha Kirketerp-Moller, Tansar's brev tl 


Gushnasp, Konge at Tabaristan, Copenhagen 1965. 

"Tansar"/Tusar is clearly a historical person, but 
the text preserved by Ibn Isfandiyár contains several 
obvious anachronisms, and it has been suggested that 
the whole letter is a literary fiction from the late 
Sàsanid period (6th century. However, Darmesteter 
and Boyce have both maintained, with plausible argu- 
ments, that it does contain a genuine kernel from the 
time of Ardashir. 

Bibliography: Editions and translations are indi- 
cated in the article. See also A. Christensen, Abarsám 
et Tansar, in AO, x (1932), 43-55; M. Boyce, The 
Indian fables in the Letter of Tansar, in Asia Major, v 
(1956), 50-8; F. de Blois, The “four great kingdoms” 
in the Manichaean Kephalaia, in Orbis Aethiopicus, ed. 
P.O. Scholz, Albstadt 1992, 221-30 (on the passage 
from Ibn al-Fakih). (F.C. pe BLors) 
TANSIN, or Mirza TAnsen (d. 997/1589), a 

celebrated Indian musician (kalavani). A native 
of Gwalior, he became a disciple of Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghawth Gwāliyārī [g.v.] and so possibly 
formally converted to Islam, though neither he nor 
his son Vilas adopted Muslim names. Tànsen became 
an adept at the Dhurpad and Bishanpad modes of 
Indian classical music which had developed in Gwalior 
under patronage of Radja Man (9th/15th century), 
with many creations by Nayak Bakhshu, Tānsen's 
predecessor, but not apparently his preceptor. Tansen 
received generous patronage from Ràdjà Raméandra 
of Bhafta (in Central India), but the latter was induced 
to send Tansen to Akbar's court, where his presence 
is first noticed in 986/1578-9. Tànsen was regarded 
as an unequalled master in composition (in Hindi) as 
well as vocalisation. Abu ‘l-Fadl, in a short obituary 
notice, claimed that no musician “with such sweet- 
ness, graceful composition and creation of effect has 
appeared in the last one thousand years.” Tānsen 
died at Lahore on 19 Djumādā II 997/15 April 1589 
and was buried there; his ostensible grave at Gwalior 
cannot therefore contain his mortal remains. Many of 
his compositions survive. 

Bibliography: Bada ini, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
ed. Ali Ahmad and W.N. Lees, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1864-69, ii, 264-5, 355; Abu ‘l-Fadl, Akbar-nāma, 
ed. Ahmad Ali, iii, 536-7; "Abd al-Hamid Lāhērī, 
Pādshāh-nāma, ed. Maulvi Kabiruddin and Maulvi 
Abdur Rahim, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1867-8, ii, 5-7; 
Islam Khan, Dībāča-y: Dhurpad-hai Nayak, in Madjmü* 
al-afkar, ed. Iqtidar H. Siddiqui, Patna 1993, 17- 
21. These texts, which are either contemporary or 
were written within sixty years of Tansen’s death, 
constitute the only reliable source for our knowl- 
edge of him, although an incredibly large number 
of legends have grown up around him. 

m (M. ATHAR ALI) 

TANTĀ, Egyptian city of more than 400,000 
inhabitants (1996), the capital of the central Delta and 
the fourth city of the province. This commercial cross- 
roads, situated 90 km/55 miles to the north of Cairo, 
occupies an exceptional position, being equidistant 
from the two branches of the Nile, equidistant from 
Damietta, Rosetta and Alexandria. The city is defi- 
nitely of ancient origin: it is constructed on tells, cur- 
rently obliterated by more modern buildings, where 
members of the Egyptian Expedition nevertheless 
identified crude bricks from the Pharaonic era, and 
where vestiges dating from the XXVIth dynasty have 
been found. The Egyptologist G. Daressy proposes 
that the ancient origin of Tanta is to be identified in 
the town of Tawa, situated 3 km/2 miles to the north- 
west. In the Coptic period, as an episcopal city, Tanta 
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is cited under the name of Tantatho in the Acts of 
the Martyrs, and under that of Tanitad in The history 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 

After the Arab conquest, the city took the name 
of Tandatà (numerous variants). In 344/955 Ibn 
Hawkal described it as a populated agricultural cen- 
tre, endowed with a great mosque and siiks, the seat 
of a governor ('amil) and site of a weekly market. Ibn 
Djubayr confirmed these observations at the time of 
his visit in 579/1183, describing Tandatà as a huge 
and densely populated village, with a well-attended 
mosque. But it was with the madjdhiib Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Badawī (d. 67/1276 [g..], that Tanta acquired 
renown, as al-Badawi became the most revered saint 
in Egypt. After his death, his disciples formed the 
Sutühiyya brotherhood, later known as the Ahmadiyya, 
which turned the central Delta into a seed-bed of 
sanctity. In the early 8th/ 14th century, a mawlid (dialect- 
al, müled) was instituted in al-Badawi's honour, com- 
bining patronal festival, fair and pilgrimage, the most 
important in Egypt. There were as many as three 
annual mawlids in honour of al-Badawi, all determined 
according to the solar calendar: the major one in 
July, the minor one in the spring for the benefit of 
the nomads, and the radjabiyya in February. 

The broad popular appeal of the cult centred on 
the saint accounts for the importance of the sanctu- 
ary; on the zawrya built after his death, sultan Kayit- 
bày constructed a mosque-tomb. Numerous wakfs were 
conferred upon the mosque during the Mamlük period, 
in particular the neighbouring village of Kubàfa. The 
Mamlük amirs came regularly to visit the tomb. The 
city seems to have declined at the start of the Ottoman 
period, and it was with the object of reviving the 
commerce of the Delta that in 1769 *Alī Bey al-Kabir 
had the great mosque rebuilt, also endowing the tomb 
with a maksüra and numerous wakfs. Successive reno- 
vations were undertaken, in particular by ‘Abbas I 
Hilmī in 1851, and finally by President Sadat, who 
added two minarets and a huge peristyle to the en- 
trance to the tomb. The central cupola is reserved 
for al-Badawi; in a corner there is the footprint of 
the Prophet indented on a black stone, installed quite 
recently and the object of fervent veneration. Two 
other cupolas are located above, to the west, the ceno- 
taph of ‘Abd al-‘Al, successor of al-Badawi, and to 
the east that of ‘Alt al-Mudjahid, khalifa of the Ahma- 
diyya in the 18th century. There are numerous tombs 
of saints in Tantà, thirty-seven at the latest count, 
the most important after al-Badawi being that of 
shaykha Sabàh. 

The great mosque of Tanta is called al-Djāmi* al- 
Ahmadi, referring to Ahmad al-Badawi, and it has 
become, after al-Azhar, the second most important 
centre of Islamic education in Egypt, specialising in 
the reading of the Ķurān, whence the adage: “the 
only Ķurānic teaching is Ahmadi, the only science 
is Azharī”. The wakfiyya of ‘Alt Bey al-Kabir fixed 
the number of students at 700. There were about a 
thousand in the 19th century, when studies at the 
great mosque of Tanta were officially affiliated to al- 
Azhar. A library was created in 1898. In 1914, the 
Azhari institute left the precincts of the mosque to 
occupy a modern building. A secular university was 
also established in Tanta from 1962 onwards. 

The sanctified aura of the city has contributed to 
the development of its commercial role. The mawlid, 
as well being as a pilgrimage, was a fair and market 
which attracted crowds of local peasantry and numer- 
ous traders from Cairo; it was for them that "Alī Bey 
established in Tantà a kaysariyya called the Ghüriyya, 


and at the time of Bonaparte's Egyptian expedition 
the city contained a dozen caravanserais. The fair 
took place at the gates of the city, on a huge open 
site near the village of Sigar. Here animals were sold, 
linen and cotton fabrics, European merchandise, and, 
most of all, slaves. The fair attracted customers and 
visitors from all parts of Egypt, from the Levant, 
Turkey and Sudan. As the capital of popular Egyptian 
Süfism, Tanta acquired among Europeans a reputa- 
tion for fanaticism. 

In spite of such disorders, the 19th century was a 
time of vigorous expansion for the city of Tanta. The 
administrative role of the city, which had become 
the seat of the mudinyya of Gharbiyya in 1836, enabled 
it to supplant its rival al-Mahalla al-Kubra [g.v.]. The 
Alexandria-Cairo railway, inaugurated in 1856, passed 
through Tanta and thereby reinforced its status as a 
mercantile centre. The trade in cotton brought addi- 
tional prosperity to the town, with the establishment 
of warehouses and a Cotton Exchange, and the date 
of the major mawlid was moved to October, to follow 
the harvest. The cotton boom of the 1860s attracted 
large numbers of Greek migrant workers and also 
Levantines and Europeans. Churches were established, 
and European missionaries (Soeurs de Notre-Dame 
des Apótres, Péres des missions africaines de Lyon) 
founded schools. Immigration also expanded the Jewish 
community, one of the oldest in Egypt, and in 1905 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle was permitted to 
found a school there. These developments took place 
in spite of the fact that, in July 1882, riots had cul- 
minated in the slaughter of about a hundred Christians 
and Jews. 

The spectacular growth in population (10,000 inhab- 
itants in 1821, 33,725 in 1882, 54,437 in 1907) pre- 
sented an urgent need for urban expansion. The old 
city, situated around the sanctuary and characterised 
by dingy, narrow and insalubrious alleyways, still 
enclosed within a double wall ca. 1800, was partially 
modernised from the reign of the Khedive Isma‘il 
onward. Through the appropriation of wakf territory, 
Isma‘il provided the means for the city's expansion 
towards the west, where new administrative and resi- 
dential premises were built alongside a canal. A muni- 
cipal commission was created in 1893. Ca. 1900, the 
Sikka Djadida was opened, connecting the new sta- 
tion to the tomb of al-Badawi. An administrative and 
commercial metropolis, Tanta still had little in the 
way of industrial activity. 

These transformations of the city of Tanta mar- 
ginalised the mawlid. The abolition of slavery, and the 
development of communications and of distribution 
networks led to a perceptible decline of the major 
mawlid at the end of the 19th century: from 500,000 
visitors to the major mawlid in the 1860s, numbers 
had fallen to no more than 100,000 in 1900. 

Early in the 20th century two fairs were inaugu- 
rated; they became more regional and their role in 
economic activity declined. The major mawlid, still 
spectacular, continues, however, to attract between 
one and two million pilgrims every year, although the 
encampments and the cosmopolitan festivities are being 
gradually blighted by the urbanisation which is en- 
croaching on the suburb of Sīgār. Tanta has, in fact, 
experienced the urban and demographic explosion 
which has affected the whole of Egypt during the 
20th century: the city which numbered around 95,000 
inhabitants in 1937 had nearly 140,000 ten years later, 
and 342,641 in 1977. 
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AL-TANTAWI, MUHAMMAD 'AvvāD, a product of 
al-Azhar who is best known as the informant and 
teacher of European Arabists. He was born 
1810 in Nidjrid near Tantā in Egypt and died on 
29th October [O.S.] 1861 in St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Having received his primary education in a maktab 
in Tanta, al-Tantàwi moved to Cairo at the age of 
thirteen to continue his studies at al-Azhar. Among 
his teachers were Ibrahim al-Bādjūrī and Hasan al- 
‘Attar; one of his fellow-students was Ibrahim al- 
Dasūķī (1811-83). After his father’s death in 1827, 
al-Tantawi was forced to return for two years to 
Tanta. Returning to Cairo, he was engaged as a 
teacher in al-Azhar, where, in his own opinion, he 
was the first to lecture on al-Hariri’s Makamat and 
al-Zawzani's commentary to the Mu‘allakat. 

To make ends meet, al-Tantāwī taught Arabic to 
European diplomats and to the specialists summoned 
by Muhammad ‘Ali [9.v.] to Egypt. Among his students 
were E.W. Lane, F. Fresnel, F. Pruner, A. Perron, 
G. Weil, and the Russian diplomats N. Mukhin and 
R. Fráhn. When J.F. Demanges (1789-1839), teacher 
of Arabic at the Institute of Oriental Languages of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg, died, 
the two Russians were influential enough to bring 
about al-Tantāwī's invitation to St. Petersburg in 1840 
as Demanges’ successor. 

Al-Tantāwī arrived to St. Petersburg on 29 June 
[O.S.] 1840. In 1847 he became the third occupant 
of the Arabic Chair at the University of St. Petersburg, 
a position he held until his death. Among his students 
at the Institute and at the University the following 
can be mentioned: P.S. Savel’ev, V.V. Grigor'ev, and 
the Finnish traveller to the Arabian peninsula G.A. 
Wallin, with whom al-Tantāwī established a close 
friendship. Al-Tantawi’s two decades in Russia left 
few imprints; the testimonies of his contemporaries 
make it clear that his Azhari methods did not bear 
fruit. Only those already familiar with Arabic profited 
from his teachings. 

Already in Cairo, al-Tantāwī had learnt French by 
exchanging lectures with Fresnel; in St. Petersburg he 
used the same method with Wallin when studying 
German. He had also some knowledge of Russian. 
During his years in Russia, he travelled in Europe; 
in 1844 he had the opportunity to make a visit to 
his native country, Egypt. 

Of al-Tantawi’s literary output two works must be 


title, Ahsan al-nukhab fī ma'rifat lisān al-'arab; published 
in Leipzig 1848), one of the most interesting sources 
for our knowledge of the Arabic of Egypt in the 19th 
century; and his Tuhfat al-adhkiya’ bi-akhbār bilād al- 
Rasiya (ed. Muhammad (Īsā Sālihiyya, Beirut 1992), 
the Introduction of which is a relation of his itiner- 
ary from Cairo to St. Petersburg, the rest a history 
and description of the Russian Empire. 
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vas E (K. OHRNBERG) 

TANTAWI DJAWHARI [see DJAWHARI, TANTAWI, 
in Suppl]. 

TANUKH, a pre-Islamic confederacy of var- 
ious Arab tribes that adopted a common genealogy. 

The essential reliability of the Arabic historians’ 
accounts of this confederacy is supported epigraphi- 
cally by a Sabaic, a Greek, an Aramaic, and a Syriac 
inscription and also by Ptolemy, in spite of some 
conflicting reports on its early history in the Arabian 
peninsula, with details that so far have not been open 
to verification. 

l. The Arabian Peninsular stage. The history 
of Peninsular Tanükh belongs to the “Migration 
Period" in the history of Arabia, which witnessed the 
movement of tribes, mainly from the south, to the 
centre, to the north of the Arabian Peninsula, and 
ultimately to the Fertile Crescent. As far as Tanükh 
is concerned, various historical traditions speak of their 
migration from Tihama to Bahrayn in Eastern Arabia, 
but the details are difficult to accept without the 
availability of epigraphic and non-Arabic sources. Their 
arrival in Bahrayn is, however, supported by a precious 
Sabaic inscription. It was in Bahrayn that the Tanükh 
is supposed to have become a confederacy and to 
have acquired its confederate name, to which the lexi- 
cographers refer in the phrase muķām wa-tanükh, “halt 
and sojourn," an etymology equally difficult to accept 
or reject. It was also in Bahrayn that they are said 
to have been joined by the Azd (under Djadhima) 
and the Lakhm, two important tribes that appear 
associated with them when they reached the Fertile 
Crescent, especially its eastern half, “Irak. Whether 
they became constituent members of the Tanükh 
confederacy or remained closely allied to them is not 
clear. 
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2. Mesopotamia. Less shadowy than their Penin- 
sular history is the Mesopotamian one, both in the 
south, in al-Hira and in the north, around al-Hadr 
or Hatra. 

(a) In the south, the Tanükh is associated with the 
most important Arab urban centre in pre-Islamic times, 
al-Hira [g.v.]. The mysterious Malik b. Fahm is some- 
times represented as an Azdi and sometimes as a 
Tanūkhid, and he is the one who is credited with 
the foundation of al-Hira. Certainly historical is 
Djadhima al-Abrash [g.e.] of the 3rd century A.D., 
whose kingship over Tanükh is attested by a bilingual 
inscription (Greek and Aramaic) found at Umm al- 
Djimal in Trans-Jordan. His family relationships may 


solve the problem of how al-Azd, Tanükh, and Lakhm | 


became related. According to one tradition, he married 
Lamis, the sister of the Tanükhid Malik b. Zuhayr, 
thus connecting the Azd with Tanükh, while his own 
sister, Rakash, married ‘Adi of the Lakhm tribe, thus 
connecting the Lakhm with Tanükh. Djadhima was a 
large historical figure in the history of the Arabs before 
Islam. According to the Arabic tradition, he warred 
with Zenobia (al-Zabba’) of Tadmur or Palmyra, at 
whose hands he met his death. After his death, al- 
Hira became a strictly Lakhmid city, ruled by the 
House of Nasr, whose first king was ‘Amr son of ‘Adi, 
Djadhima's nephew. But Tanükh remained a factor in 
the history of their relatives, the Nasrids of al-Hira: 
they were considered one of the three groups that 
constituted the population of al-Hira, the other two 
being al-‘Ibad and al-Ablaf “the allies or protected 
tribes"; in addition to al-Hira, they lived in the area 
west of the Euphrates between al-Hira and Anbar 
and were called ‘Arab al-Dahiya “the Arabs of the 
Marches"; one of the military divisions in the army 
of the Lakhmids under Nufmàn, namely, Dawsar, was 
said to be a Tanükhid division. Apparently, the 
Tanūkhids fell out with the Lakhmids in the 6th 
century, since they were defeated by the Lakhmid 
king, Kabüs b. al-Mundhir, at the battle of Kuhad. 

(b) The Arabic sources speak of an encounter with 
the Sāsānid king, Shāpūr Dhü "l-Aktaf [go], as a 
result of which they moved under al-Dayzan b. 
Mu'àwiya into al-Hadr or Hatra, in northern 
Mesopotamia. This is again a detail that is impossible 
to accept as it stands. That they had some relation 
or association with Hatra must be accepted as his- 
torical, since their move to northern Mesopotamia in 
the vicinity of Hatra is indubitably attested in an 
authentic Syriac source, the History of Ahudemmeh, the 
6th-century Monophysite Patriarch of the Orient in 
Mesopotamia, who converted them to Christianity, to 
which they became very devoted. This raises the 
question of their alleged Christianity while they were 
still in southern Mesopotamia and their Christian war 
cry Ya al "Ibàd Allah, which they used in their wars 
with the Sāsānid king of the 3rd century. Perhaps 
only some of them were Christianised in southern 
Mesopotamia while others were not, such as those 
who moved on to northern Mesopotamia, and this 
may reconcile the seeming contradiction in the sources. 
The Christianity of those in the south is attested by 
a monastery, Dayr Hanna, which a Tanükhid clan 
by the name of the Bani Sati‘ erected in al-Hira. 

3. In Bilad al-Sham, Byzantine Oriens. This 
is the region where the history of Tanükh is no longer 
engulfed in some unverifiable details, and this is true 
of it in pre-lslamic and mediaeval Islamic times. 

(a) Apparently after their defeat by the Sāsānids, 
some of them emigrated to Byzantine territory in 
Oriens, and became the first group of Arab foederati 


or allies to enter the service of Byzantium, whose 
principal Arab allies they became in the 4th century. 
Al-Mas'üdi assigns to them three kings: al-Nu'mān, 
‘Amr and al-Hawārī, whose names cannot be checked 
with non-Arabic sources. The Arab allies, foederati of 
Byzantium in this century in Oriens, are represented 
by two large historical figures: Imru? al-Kays “King 
of all the Arabs" (d. 328), attested in the Namāra 
[g..] inscription, and Queen Mavia of the 370s, 
attested in the ecclesiastical Greek historians. Imru” 
al-Kays was a Lakhmid who had some Tanükhid 
blood in him, but Mavia’s tribal affiliation is unknown, 
hence her Tanükhid affiliation is only a possibility. 
The Tanükhid foederati were zealous orthodox 
Christians, and Mavia’s wars with the Arian Valens 
were waged along doctrinal lines. T'anükhid relations 
with the central government were chequered. Around 
A.D. 380 they apparently revolted, but their revolt 
was quelled in 383 by the magister militum of Theodosius 
I, the Frank Richomer, in the same year, and their 
defeat preluded their final eclipse as the dominant 
foederati of Byzantium in the 4th century. But through- 
out the three pre-Islamic centuries, the Tanūkhids 
remained federates of Byzantium, and as such they 
appear fighting against the Muslims during the period 
of the Arab conquest of Bilad al-Shàm. They fought 
at Dümat al-Djandal, at the Yarmük, and took part 
in the abortive Byzantine counter-offensive against 
Hims in A.H. 17. Their status as foederati came to an 
end shortly after the Yarmük when Abu ‘Ubayda 
treated with them in the vicinity of Chalcis/Kinnasrin 
and of Beroea/Halab; some of them adopted Islam 
while others remained staunchly Christian. In A.H. 
17, a group among them participated in translating 
the Gospel into Arabic. The reference in the Arabic 
Islamic sources to the two Aadirs of the Tanūkhids 
near Halab or Aleppo and Kinnasrin argues for the 
reliability of the sources on the principal area of their 
settlement in Byzantine Oriens, which they naturally 
continued to occupy in the Islamic period, a fact that 
receives further confirmation from the non-Arabic 
Syriac sources, both literary and epigraphic. If Queen 
Mavia's tribal affiliation was with the Tanükhids, then 
these could be associated with the earliest reference 
to poetry, epinician odes composed in Arabic on the 
occasion of her victory over Valens, and vouched for 
by a non-Arabic Greek source, Sozomen. A diwün for 
Tanūkh is attested later in Islamic times, which 
presumably contained poetry composed in this pre- 
Islamic period. 

4. The Islamic period. With the rise of a new 
order in Bilad al-Shàm, that of the Islamic caliphate, 
those Tanükhids who did not cross to Anatolia formed 
part of the Adjndd of Bilad al-Shām [see pjuNp] and 
served the Umayyads, for whom they fought at Siffin 
with Mu‘awiya against ‘Ali, and again at Mardj Rahit 
with Marwan b. al-Hakam. Their South Arabian 
sympathies ranged them against the Umayyad Marwan 
II, whose army, composed of north Arabian Kaysis, 
they attacked when he passed through Kinnasrin and 
Khunasira in 127/744-5. With the translatio imperii from 
Umayyad Damascus to ‘Abbasid Baghdad, their 
fortunes deteriorated, as did Umayyad Bilād al-Sham 
in general. The final act of this deterioration came 
in the reign of the ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi (158-69/775- 
85) who, when visiting northern Syria, was greeted 
by 5,000 Tanükhid horsemen under the leadership of 
Layth b. Mabatta. The caliph asked them to accept 
Islam, which they refused to do, but after their chief 
was beheaded, they complied and their churches were 
destroyed. Again, the accounts of the Arabic Islamic 
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sources, which located them in the district of Ķinnas- 
rin and Aleppo, are confirmed both by the non-Arabic 
Syriac sources, Bar Hebraeus and Michael the Syrian, 
who speak of them as residing in this area when they 
tell the story of their encounter with al-Mahdi, and 
what is more, by a Syriac contemporary inscription. 
Their encounter with al-Mahdi brought to a close the 
history of the Tanükhids as an autonomous Christian 
community in Bilad al-Shàm and from now onwards 
they appear at various junctures as Muslim Arabs. 
Their association with Kinnasrin and Aleppo also 
came to a close during the reign of al-Mahdi’s son, 
Hārūn, when rebels attacked their settlements near 
Aleppo. Consequently, they left the region of Aleppo 
and Kinnasrin and moved elsewhere, where the Arab 
geographers found them, in al-Ladhikiyya and in 
Djabal Bahra’ and Djabal Tanükh, the mountainous 
range that extended from al-Ladhikiyya to Hims. Their 
greatest contribution to Arabic and Islamic culture in 
this period was in the person of the great philosopher- 
poet, Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arri, who was a Tanükhid. 


5. In. mediaeval Lebanon. The last stage of | 


their historical role in Bilad al-Sham was set in a 
new area, Lebanon, where the Tanükhids suddenly 
appeared in the district of al-Gharb, which lies to the 
south of Beirut and where they established their 
supremacy in mediaeval times til the Ottoman 
occupation of the region. The erstwhile Christian 
Tanükhids thus became the first Muslim group to 
establish itself in Christian Lebanon, more specifically 
a clan within them, the Bani Buhtur. Later, these 
Tanükhids of Lebanon walked another step in their 
religious journey when they, Sunni Muslims, became 
involved in the Druze movement. They served the 
‘Abbasids by acting as a check on the Maronites in 
the north of Lebanon and against the Byzantines, who 
would attack from the west, sc. the sea. Al-Gharb 
prospered under the Tanükhid enlightened adminis- 
tration, and so did Beirut, which flourished as a port 
for Damascus and the hinterland, especially after con- 
tacts were made with the Italian merchant republics. 
The victory of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I at Mardj 
Dabik [g.v.| spelt disaster for them, and they were 
superseded by the Mans [q.v.] of al-Shüf, who became 
the new masters of central and northern Lebanon. 
The final phase of their decline was their massacre 
in their own mansion and at a feast at which they 
were the hosts! 

Nowadays, they are represented in Lebanon by a 
shrine of one of them, al-Sayyid, who was a Druze. 
This shrine at ‘Abayh has become a pilgrimage centre 
to which thousands of Druzes flock every year. Their 
presence in Beirut, attested during the Crusades, is 
now confined to a street called Shari‘ al-Tanükhiyyin. 
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AEN (IRFAN SuaHiD) 

AL-TANUKHI, DJamāL at-Din ‘Asp ALLAH (820- 
84/1417-79), called by the Druzes al-Amir al-Sayyid, 
Druze writer on theology, philosophy, mys- 
ticism, etc. 

He was born at ‘Abayh in the district of the 
Lebanese Shūf [g.v.], a descendant of the Tanūkhī 
amirs who ruled the Gharb of Lebanon during Mamlük 
times and to whom Epistle 50 of the Druze Scriptures 
was addressed. Al-Sayyid *Abd Allah was taught by 
private teachers grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, logic, 
poetry, and history. He stayed several years in 
Damascus consulting its libraries for his studies. Equal 
devotion went to the study of the Kur'àn and the 
Druze Scriptures. His writings are imbued with this 
education: a lexicon of the Arabic language (al-Lugha 
al-arbà?), a biography of the Prophet (Siyāsat al-akhyar 
wa-kamālāt al-Nabi al-mukhtār), and fourteen volumes on 
theology, ethics and commentaries on three Druze 
Epistles, called by the Druzes Sharh al-Amir al-Sayyid. 
Through his commentaries on the Epistles (no. 5, al- 
Mithàk, no. 13, Kashf al-hakā'ik, and no. 25 Shart al- 
Imam), his treatises and the many letters which he 
wrote throughout his life, he succeeded in creating 
unity in the various explanations of the terminology 
by which, until today, the ‘ukka/ of the Druzes under- 
stand the Scriptures. In meeting houses (maģjālis al- 
dhikr) erected in all Druze localities, where disciples 
gathered to study his preaching and commentaries, 
he provided them with guides for comportment called 
Ādāb al-Amīr al-Sayyid. Following the Druze Scriptures, 
al-Sayyid elaborated the moral principles and “the 
lawful and the prohibited” (al-halal wa *l-harām) into 
fifteen subjects with headings such as “marriage”, 
“heritage”, “child education", “expenditure”, “obliga- 
tion of the borrower and lender”, which soon became 
a kind of elementary code on which the Druzes still 
rely in their everyday life and in the religious courts 
established since 1950s. The Druzes continue to con- 
sider al-Tanūkhī as the most revered individual after 
the propagators (al-hudid) of their religious doctrine 
(al-dawa) in the 5th/11th century. 
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AL-TANUKHI, A1-MUĶASSIN b. ‘ALi, Abū "Alī (329- 


84/941-94), littērateur, judge and secretary in 
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Mesopotamia and Western Persia during the 4th/10th 
century, stemmed from a family of transmitters of 
Hadith. Born in 329/940-1 in Basra, he began the 
study of adab at an early age with Yahya al-Suli and 
later continued with Abū "-Faradj al-Isfahani and 
others. Less than twenty years old, he was appointed 
supervisor of measures and weights at the mint in Sik 
al-Ahwāz. Shortly thereafter, the vizier al-Muhallabi 
had him appointed '4mil near the ‘Abbasid capital, 
and a little later he became kādī of some districts in 
Khizistan. From 363/973 until 365/976, the year his 
son ‘Ali was born, he fulfilled the same function in 
al-Wasit. Thereafter, he changed into the class of the 
kuttāb, working as a secretary in the hukm and wakf 
department in Baghdad. Thus he came closer to the 
people in power, in particular, to the Büyid ‘Adud 
al-Dawla [g.».], whose companion he became until, in 
371/981-2, he fell from grace and was put under 
house arrest. Fleeing from Baghdad for some time 
but then returning, he lived in seclusion and under 
difficult circumstances until his death in 384/994. 
Al-Tanükhi is known as the author of three or four 
transmitted works, all compilations of anecdotes: al- 
Faradj bad al-shidda; Nishwār al-muhādara wa-akhbār 
al-mudhākara; al-Mustadjàd min fa‘alat al-adjwad; and (least 
certain, cf. Fáhndrich, A propos...) Unwān al-hikma. 
All four of them were compiled under a guiding 
principle, namely (apart from the last one), deeds of 
karama, of salvation from difficult situations, be they 
financial, political, social or personal This is most 
obvious in al-Faradj, in which al-Tanükhi continues 
the literary genre known under the name of his book's 
title, and al-Mustadjad, both of whose very titles indicate 
this interest. However, the stories transmitted in the 
Nishwār also have this preference, thus presenting an 
interesting aspect of man's relation both to God and 
destiny and also to the hierarchy of power. In addi- 
tion, the author takes a specific interest in reporting 
events which he saw or was informed about from oral 
sources. This makes his compilations, in particular his 
Nishwar, an invaluable source about life and procedures 
within the 4th/10th century ‘Abbasid bureaucracy. 
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TANWIN (4), the grammatical term nuna- 
tion, the suffixed -n normally marking indefinite nouns 
(but not diptote nouns, those not fully inflected) as 
well as a good number of proper names and several 
adverbs. 

This very varied distribution of the phenomenon is 
the result of a complex evolution which is only explic- 
able from a diachronic and a comparativist viewpoint. 
Without going into the details of a complicated dis- 
cussion (see H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, i, Beirut 
1961, 342-5), one may note the existence in Akkadian 
of mimation, the suffix -m used for determination, as 
well as in Epigraphic South Arabian the suffixed def- 
inite article -n and an ending -m which seems to have 
an indefinite meaning but which is also found in cer- 
tain proper nouns. The different usages of the /anwin 
in Arabic would thus correspond, at least in part, to 
the different stages in the evolution of the system of 
the marking of determination and indetermination 
in Semitic. This situation, further complicated by cer- 
tain special usages connected with poetic declamation 
(the tanwin al-tarannum of the Banū Tamim, see Fleisch, 
192-3), led the Arab grammarians, who worked within 
a strictly synchronic framework, to reject the idea that 
the żanwīn could be in itself a mark of indetermina- 
tion; in their eyes, this was “the basic state” (asl) of 
the noun, i.e. its case which is not marked, which 
does not need to be marked by any special sign. The 
tanwin, at least in its usage of the linguistic phenom- 
enon -un, -an, -in, simply marks that a noun is muta- 
makkin, i.e. that it has a complete inflexion. This 
enables account to be taken at the same time of its 
presence in proper nouns (which are in their very 
nature definite) and of its absence in nouns imper- 
fectly declined. A supplementary rule stipulates that 
tanwīn is incompatible with the definite article al- and 
with the state of annexation. Other uses, clearly more 
marginal, are considered as different tanwins—to some 
extent, simple homonyms—each of these being the 
object of special analysis. 
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" "AS (J.-P. GUILLAUME) 

TANYUS, SHAHIN, (1815-95), Maronite mule 
driver and blacksmith, who in 1858 became the 
leader of a peasant rebellion against the shaykhs 
of the al-Khazin family, mukata‘adjis of Kisrawān, 
Mount Lebanon. He was chosen by several rebellious 
villages as their leader and, after the flight of a number 
of shaykhs, established his authority over most of 
Kisrawān [g.v.]. He enjoyed some de facto recognition 
by the Maronite patriarch and the Ottoman authorities. 
In 1860, when relations between the Maronites and 
the Druze deteriorated, he tried to mobilise support 
in Kisrawan for the Christians in the southern districts, 
but did not himself participate in struggles against the 
Druze. The failure of his attempts led to a decrease 
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of his authority, and in spite of French support, his 
troops were defeated in 1860 by Yüsuf Karam, a 
warlord from the north. 
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(R. van LEEUWEN} 

TANZANIA, MusLIMs IN. 

l. The pre-colonial period. Archaeological findings as 
well as the oldest extant written records indicate that 
Muslims found their way to and established them- 
selves on the islands off, and in the coastal area of, 
what is today known as Tanzania in the first hidjrī 
century [see DAR ES SALAAM; KILWA; PEMBA; SWAHILI; 
ZANZIBAR]. The oldest extant African source on the 
history of Tanzania is the Kilwa Chronicle dated around 
1530. 

Muslims remained coastal dwellers exclusively for 
many centuries partly due to their seaward orienta- 
tion and the links they maintained with the heartlands 
of Islam through the use of the monsoons. Ecological, 
economic, political and logistical factors of the inte- 
rior also played a role. The sparse population, constant 
movement of disorganised ethnic groups, their fissi- 
parousness and lack of political entities, the tsetse-fly 
belt, and lack of natural venues of penetration made 
progress inland problematic. Even coastal settlements 
experienced the ferocity of the Zimba as late as the 
second half of the 16th century. In some instances, 
vested interest were also a contributory factor, as some 
ethnic groups had evolved their own trading patterns 
and were bringing cattle, ivory and copper to the 
coast, thus making it unnecessary for the coastal peo- 
ple to undertake the arduous journeys inland. 

The earliest known Muslim penetration of the 
Tanzanian hinterland began in the l6th century via 
the Rovuma River and somewhat later via the 
Ruvu/Ruaha, the Wami and Pangani rivers. In some 
instances they followed the routes already established 
by the Nyamwezi, Sukuma and Yao. This gradual 
penetration was primarily carried out by the descend- 
ants of the earlier Arab and Persian settlers who 
had married local African women along the coast and 
had given rise to a new “coastal” culture and lan- 
guage which took its name from the Arabic word for 
“coast” sahil (pl. sawahil), whence Swahili. Islam acted 
as a detribalising force, bringing into being a new 
group of people who read and wrote Arabic, knew 
Arabic literature and law, attended the mosque and 
observed the requirements laid down. Arab influence 
changed some Bantu kinship systems from matriliny 
to patriliny in descent, inheritance and succession. It 
introduced a monetary economy, promoted the culti- 
vation of cash crops (e.g. coconut and mango) and 
with it new concepts of land tenure. Even the tradi- 
tional division of labour was modified so that in the 
coastal areas agriculture became the responsibility of 
the men. In the interior, persons born of Bantu par- 
ents became acculturated Swahili, adopting the exter- 
nal signs of Swahili culture, i.e. an Arabic name, the 
kanzu (gallabiyya), the kofia (stitched cap > Ar. kūfiyya 
“head kerchief"), the language, passages of the Kur'àn 
and circumcision. The appeal of Islam derived from 
a mixture of tolerance and snobbishness. The accul- 
turated Swahili retained much of their traditional 
beliefs and practices, and their ethical demands fitted 
easily into the African kinship morality. At the same 


time, the Swahili claimed that they alone possessed 
utaarabu, the genteel manners and values of Arab 
civilisation. They saw the local people as contempti- 
ble washenzi, uncouth, raw natives, people still under 
tribal bondage, while the Swahili were wangwana, free- 
men who were not subject to any local chief. Adoption 
of Islam was seen as a sign of progress, status and 
prestige. 

The penetration of the hinterland was first given 
an impetus with the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
16th century, who became competitors of the Arabs 
and the coastal people. The coastal people became 
known in Swahili as Wamrima. A further impetus came 
with the arrival of the "Umānīs in the 17th century. 
After the establishment of the Zanzibar sultanate in 
the 1830s, new routes into the interior were opened 
up and permanent Swahili posts were established in 
Unyamwezi at Unyanyembe and Msene as well as at 
Ujiji and Karema on the eastern shores of Lake 
Tanganyika and at Mtengera in Uhehe. 

In 1839 Sayyid Sa‘id b. Sultan (see below) nego- 
tiated a treaty with a delegation of Nyamwezi visit- 
ing Zanzibar, according to which his Arab and Mrima 
subjects would be exempt from paying tax to the lo- 
cal ruler in Unyanyembe. One of the earliest Muslims 
to take up residence in Unyanyembe was Djuma 
b. Radjab al-Murdjibi, Hamid b. Muhammad al- 
Murdjibi's grandfather. His father, Muhammad b. 
Djuma ai-Murdjibī (d. 1881), married into the Fun- 
dikira family in Unyamwezi and owned large plan- 
tations at Ituru near Tabora. Richard Burton noted 
in 1857 that the Coast Arab and the Wamrima had 
established themselves at Msene a few miles to the 
west of Unyanyembe due to their antipathy to the 
"Umanis. The lines of division between the people 
from the coast and the Zanzibaris, the people of 
mixed race and the pure-bred Arab, although often 
blurred, led to a mutual distrust between the two 
groups which became a persistent feature among 
Muslims in the interior. A similar phenomenon devel- 
oped in the south among the Yao, who from the 
1880s increasingly became Muslims taking over the 
trade from the Arabs and Wamrima. 

When a new Nyamwezi ruler tried to impose 
payment of tax on them, the Arabs and Wamrima 
deposed him and set up their own puppet. This led 
to serious tension between the local people and the 
people from the coast under Mirambo (d. 1884) to 
the detriment of their trade and by implication to the 
influence of Muslims in the area. In some areas the 
Arabs and the Wamrima were in control, in other areas, 
particularly in the south they were clients (mawali, 
sing. mawlā) of the local rulers. 

The reasons for the increasing involvement of the 
Wamrima with a scattering of Arabs upcountry was 
that, although there had been a few Indian traders 
and merchants on the coast since the time of the 
Portuguese occupation in the early 16th century, Sultan 
Sayyid Sa‘id b. Sultan (1806-56 [q.v.]} invited and 
encouraged Indian businessmen to his new domains. 
Although they were not much liked by the Arab sett- 
lers, Sa‘id was well aware of their role in regard to 
the inflow of capital and expansion of trade. Their 
number grew from an estimated 1,000 in 1840 to 
about 6,000 in 1860. The Muslims among them 
became permanent settlers. With them came the busi- 
ness acumen and the means to finance the caravans, 
not only on the coast but also upcountry, as in the case 
of Misa Mzuri (d. 1861), an Indian Khodja Ismā'īlī 
who was the principal financier of caravans at Un- 
yayembe. But it also meant that the coastal trade was 
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taken over by them, forcing the Arabs and Wamrima 
to go inland in search of markets. One of these was 
Matimula, a Mrima from Kilwa who had settled at 
Karema around 1870. Another was Songoro, who 
established his authority around the southern shore of 
Lake Victoria. At the same time, New England mer- 
chants and later European traders established them- 
selves in Zanzibar. The rising demand for ivory in 
America, Europe and India, and by implication the 
higher prices paid for good quality ivory also con- 
tributed to the intensification of the contacts with the 
interior. The Sultan’s new clove plantations and the 
French sugar plantations on the islands of the Indian 
Ocean needed labour, and this too became a lucra- 
tive trade. By 1880 the Sultan had established a mil- 
itary post in Mamboya some 120 miles inland from 
Bagamoyo to protect his interests. By this time also, 
there were sizeable Muslim communities at Kagei, 
Tabora (Kazeh) as well as at previously-named places. 

Prior to the colonial period, the penetration of 
Muslims into the interior of Tanzania was essentially 
infiltrative and diffuse. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of pure Arabs may have been a hundred or two, 
whereas the Wamnma may have numbered a thou- 
sand or two. At every point they were interwoven 
with the indigenous political and social scene. The 
Muslims took part in local quarrels, established them- 
selves as local political figures, married local women. 
Some of the traders were accompanied by walimu (Ar. 
muallim), who introduced Islamic education and offered 
their amulets and prayers as an complementary source 
of blessing. 

2. The colonial period. By the time the Germans began 
to show an interest in the area in 1884, the number 
of Muslims, particularly among the ethnic groups 
along the coast and its immediate hinterland, had 
grown to the point where they were able to oppose and 
threaten the German occupation of the area under 
Abushiri b. Salim al-Harthi in 1888. The strength of 
Islam at this time can be seen in the fact that Abushiri 
sought guidance from the Muslim astrologer-poet Abd 
Allah bin Said al-Buhriy in Tanga about the outcome 
of the struggle. He consulted the Islamic books pur- 
porting to foretell the future (Vita vya Wadachi, 54 ff). 
Abushiri, however, was not only opposed to the 
German occupation, but his family had for more than 
a century intrigued against the Al Bü Sa‘id dynasty 
in Zanzibar, reflecting Arab clan rivalries, and may 
have hoped that the time had come to topple the 
rulers in Zanzibar. The situation all along the coast 
became so serious that the German government bad 
to intervene by sending Hermann von Wissmann as 
Imperial Commissioner. He arrived with an army of 
some 600 Sudanese recruited in Egypt and some 50 
Somalis. As soon as Abushiri had been crushed, the 
Germans re-instated the Arab kwali at Tabora who 
had been deposed by Mirambo and denied the office 
by Mirambo’s successor. When the Germans reached 
Speke Sound at the southern end of Lake Victoria, 
they were greeted by the indigenous population as 
liberators from their Muslim oppressors. The Muslim 
opposition to German rule reappeared in the hinter- 
land of Kilwa under one Hasan bin Omari in 1894, 
supported by the Indian traders, but was dealt with 
swiftly and severely. 

In spite of the Muslim opposition, the Germans 
realised that if they were to pacify and govern the 
country they would have to make use not only of 
their Sudanese and Somali soldiers, but would also 
have to use the only literate people available to them 
at this time, i.e. the Arabs and the Wamnma. Some 


of these were appointed as officials and agents, i.e. 
as wulat (sing. wali, Swa. liwali > al-wālī) and 'ukadā” 
(sing. ‘akid; Swa. akida). Others were appointed as arti- 
sans, foremen, interpreters, teachers, etc. The Germans 
also encouraged the Indians, some of whom were 
Muslims, to settle near the new administrative cen- 
tres they were establishing around the country. Swahili 
was adopted as the official language and initially writ- 
ten in Arabic script. These administrative arrange- 
ments laid a solid foundation for the growth of the 
Muslim community in Tanzania. 

Although some turuk had had a few followers in 
the country before the German occupation, it was 
during the pre-1914-18 War period that the Süfi 
orders took root in Tanzania. The Kadiriyya, it is 
claimed, was brought from Barawa in Somalia dur- 
ing the 19th century by one Sayyid ‘Umar al-Kulla- 
tayn, whose grave is at Welezo, four miles from 
Zanzibar town. It was symbolised by its green flag car- 
ried in procession before adherents met for dhikr. It 
appears under a variety of local names, e.g. Djilàniyya, 
Kirama, etc. The Uwaysiyya, founded by Uways b. 
Muhammad al-Barāwī (d. 1909), at the end of the 
19th century, a sub-order of the Ķādiriyya, listed 
Barghāsh b. Sa‘id Al Bü Sa‘id, Sultan of Zanzibar 
1870-88, and Hamid b. Thuwayni b. Sa‘id, who ruled 
1893-6, amongst its members, even though they 
belonged to the Ibadi madhhab. The Shadhiliyya were 
brought into the country by the Sudanese and spread 
rapidly. One of its best-known leaders was Muhammad 
Ma'rüd (1853-1905). Its main symbol was a white 
flag. There are also the Rifa'iyya and the ‘Alawiyya. 

The uruk played a considerable role in some of 
the anti-colonial struggles. It has been suggested that 
they were involved in the al-Bushiri uprising in 1888 
and to some extent also in the Maji-Maji uprising in 
1905-6. It is quite clear that they were involved in 
the uprising connected with the widely circulated so- 
called Mecca Letter in 1908, purporting to come from 
Mecca and calling the faithful to rise up against the 
infidels in millennial terms. The letter in fact came 
from Zanzibar and had been written by one Muh- 
ammad b. Khamis al-Barwānī, alias Rumaliza, who 
had fought with Mkwawa, the Hehe ruler, against the 
Germans between 1888 and 1898 in the Iringa region. 
In Tabora, the letter was circulated by the Ķādirī 
Shaykh Zahir b. Muhammad al-Djabri al-Barawi. 

The introduction of Western-type education during 
the German period, and more systematically during 
the British Mandate from 1919, had a detrimental 
effect on Muslims as non-Muslims took over more 
and more of the administrative positions previously 
held by Muslims. Whereas previously the impression 
had been that the colonial masters preferred Muslims, 
it became increasingly clear that they now preferred 
those who had the kind of training they considered 
essential for the administration of the country. The 
Muslims, for their part, withdrew increasingly from 
the colonially-controlled systems and perpetuated 
their own traditions through the madaris, institutions 
which the Germans had already begun to push aside. 
Although the period between the wars and up to in- 
dependence in 1961 was a problematic one for the 
Muslims, a not inconsiderable amount of intellectual 
and literary activity took place. The most important 
development inspired by Shaykh al-Amin al-Mazrü'i 
(1891-1947) of Mombasa and taken up by Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah Salih Fārsī (1912-82) of Zanzibar was the 
Swahili rendering of the Kur'àn which appeared in 
1984. Attempts were made by the British adminis- 
tration to involve at least some Muslims in the new 
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structures. Thus two Indians were included when the 
Legislative Council was set up in 1926 and one fur- 
ther Indian member was added in 1929. It was only 
with the return of some of the troops after the 1939- 
45 war that a new impetus was given to the community 
through those who had met fellow-Muslims in the 
various war zones, but particularly in the Middle East. 

3. Independence. The process towards independence 
started to some extent with the establishment of the 
Tanganyika African Association (TAA) in 1929 and 
the Muslim Association of Tanganyika (MAT) in 1934. 
Its aim was to do away with all cultural, educational, 
ethnic, political, sectarian and other differences in 
order to promote a solid African brotherhood. Its 
aims coincided with the main teachings of Islam, and 
the association found much support among Muslims. 
Its work was re-organised in 1955 under the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union (TANU) with a greater 
stress on preparation for independence. The turuk sup- 
ported TANU, and Muslims were well represented in 
its leadership and ranks just as they had been in 
TAA. An illustration of the local role of the turuk and 
its integration into national politics was Shaykh Ram- 
iya of Bagamoyo. He was a former slave who had 
become a merchant and landowner. As a member of 
the Kādirī order, he undertook extensive Islamic studies 
and won great respect among the local people. He 
co-operated with the British and was appointed liwali. 
Many Africans in the area benefited from the social 
solidarity of the brotherhood and from their allegiance 
to a powerful patron. In 1938 his son and successor 
Shaykh Muhammad declared that the Prophet was 
not an Arab but a man for all races. This was an 
expression of the African identity of the community. 
Shaykh Muhammad encouraged his followers to join 
the national party and himself became a local repre- 
sentative. After independence, President Julius Nyerere 
appointed him hakim. Arab and Indian Muslims, how- 
ever, felt ill at ease, particularly with TANU's secu- 
lar outlook on education and its socialist principles 
which they feared would impair their religious and 
commercial interests. As a result, they established the 
All-Muslim National Union of Tanganyika (AMNUT) 
in 1957. AMNUT suggested that independence should 
be delayed until Muslims had reached the same edu- 
cational levels as other groups in the country. Ulti- 
mately, their interests were taken up by the East African 
Muslim Welfare Society (EAMWS) which had been 
established under the patronage of the Aga Khan, 
the leader of the Ismā'īlī Shītī community in 1945. 
Its outlook was transnational, pan-Islamic and more 
concerned with each community's interests than the 
national interests of TANU. After independence, 
EAMWS was allowed to continue its work, being re- 
garded as a religious organisation, but due to its in- 
creasingly political activities it was proscribed in 1968. 
Its place was taken by the Baraza Kuu La Waislamu 
Tanzania (BAKWATA), which had close ties with 
TANU. The majority of Muslims who are Sunni and 
follow the Shafi'T madhhab claimed that the principles 
of wamaa promulgated by TANU were easily identi- 
fiable with many teachings within Islam and that the 
principle of self-reliance accorded with their views. Its 
position within TANU can be seen in that the first 
Vice-President, Rashidi Kawawa, was a leading mem- 
ber of BAKWATA, as was the leader of the Umoja 
wa Wanwake Tanzania (UWT), Bibi Titi Mohamedi. 
When the first president of Tanzania, Julius Nyerere, 
retired in 1985, the party chose Ali Hassan Mwinyi 
from Zanzibar as his successor. The position of the 
Muslims had now improved to the point where BAK- 


WATA was able to arrange a high-level visitation by 
an international group of leading Muslim scholars in 
1987. At the same üme BAKWATA requested. the 
government to re-establish the Islamic kādī courts 
which had existed in the country in the colonial and 
pre-colonial period. This genuine Islamic profile came 
as a result of a more international outlook in the or- 
ganisation which brought about economic aid from 
the Muslim world for the building of schools, mosques 
and for scholarships. Religious materials for use in 
primary and secondary school have been prepared under 
BAKWATA's auspices. In spite of this, some Muslims 
were dissatisfied with what they saw as BAKWATA’s 
inadequate stand on matters Islamic. They formed the 
Baraza La Umoja Wa Korani Tanzania (BALUKTA) 
under the leadership of Shaykh Yahya Hussein in 
1987 to propagate the reading of the Kur’an and to 
promote religious and higher education for Muslims. 
It has also been in the forefront in organising the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. BALUKTA has not confined 
itself to these activities. In 1992 it accused the vice- 
chairman of the ruling party of swindling large amounts 
of money which should have been used for {d and 
Mawlid prayers. The leaders were imprisoned, but 
then released, and the organisation de-registered. In 
1988 the new Minister of Education, Kighoma Malima, 
suggested that Muslim students should receive prefer- 
ential treatment in the selection process for secondary 
education. This and other moves were strongly sup- 
ported by various groups including Warsha ya Waan- 
dishi wa Kiislamu (WARSHA) representing Muslims in 
the 20-40 age group, who broke away from BAKWATA 
in 1982, the Union of Muslim Youth, the Union of 
Muslim Students at the University of Dar es Salaam 
and the Union of Muslim Preachers. WARSHA is 
critical of the political and economic system of Tan- 
zania. They are also involved in changing the tradi- 
tional madrasa system of rote memorisation of the 
Kur'àn to a more varied Islamic education. The Union 
of Muslim Youth published a Ten-Year Development 
plan in 1984 in which they emphasised the need for 
a separate Islamic development in society. It was their 
insistence which made BAKWATA request the re- 
introduction of Kad: courts in 1987. Beside the Union 
of Muslim Students at the University, there is also 
the University Muslim Trusteeship which stresses that 
the teachings of the Kur'án are a complete code of 
life. The most recent organisation set up in 1992 is the 
Baraza Kuu ya Waislamu (National Muslim Confer- 
ence), which is seeking to replace BAKWATA as the 
umbrella organisation of all Muslims in Tanzania. 

'The Indian Muslims representing various tenden- 
cies within Shī'ī Islam, whose numbers had contin- 
ued to grow throughout the colonial period, evolved 
their own structures. The above-mentioned, well-organ- 
ised Khodja Ismà'ili community has played an impor- 
tant role in the political life of Tanzania, particularly 
through the long-serving Minister of Finance Amir 
Jamal. The Ismāīlī community, although exclusivist 
in its nature, has made significant contributions in 
the fields of education, industry, medicine and social 
services. Wherever the community is to be found they 
have established Djamā'at Khànas, which function as 
centres for their administrative, religious and social 
functions. Although the Aga Khan advised them to 
identify totally with the new independent Tanzania, 
some found it prudent to leave the country in view 
of the attitude and tensions resulting from the indige- 
nous perception of their business practices. 

The Twelver Shi^i Community has established it- 
self as an educational and intellectual presence prima- 
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rily through the work of Sayyid Sa‘id Akhtar Rizvi. 
Under his leadership, the Bilal Muslim Mission was 
established in Dar es Salaam in 1967. It publishes 
among other things The Light, in which issues such as 
the Islamic concept of state and authority are discus- 
sed, as well as various Kur'ànic doctrines and religious 
practices. Through his work a number of Tanzanian 
Africans have accepted the Ithna *Ashari tradition and 
have had the opportunity to study in Iran. Wherever 
there are sufficient numbers of the community, they 
have established imambaras as centres of religious and 
community life. 

The Musta‘lian Bohora community in Tanzania 
first appeared in Zanzibar in 1748 from Bombay. At 
the beginning of the 1950s they established the Da'udi 
Bohra Jamat Corporation. They have primarily been 
involved in the ironmongery and watch trade. Like 
the Khodja Isma'ilis, they have their own Djama‘at 
Khānas and are the most exclusivist of all the Indian 
communities. This is particularly marked through the 
Seifi Foundation and Public Charity Trust, estab- 
lished primarily to set up members of the commu- 
nity in business. 
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lā (S. von SICARD) 

TANZIL [see wany]. 3 

TANZIM ar-NASL, TANZIM at-USRA (a.), fam- 
ily planning, denotes the conscious planning of the 
occurrence of a pregnancy, including decisions on the 
interval between pregnancies. 

Social and legal aspects. 

Family planning has become a major issue of religio- 
political controversy over the last decades, particularly 
since the late 1950s and early 1960s, when several 
Islamic countries (first Egypt, Pakistan and Tunisia) 
began to respond to the dangers of rapid population 
growth. Governments gradually realised that growing 
population pressure impedes their economic develop- 


ment. (Egyptian economists and students of humanities 
had been aware of the unfavourable development since 
the early 1930s, and some had attempted to alert the 
authorities to these facts. The first fatàwa pro- and 
contra-family planning had been published at the same 
time. But these early efforts remained without effect.) 
The accelerated population growth in North Africa 
and Middle East, like elsewhere in the developing 
countries, resulted from a dramatic decrease in the 
mortality rate, especially since World War II, unac- 
companied by a parallel decrease in birth rates. The 
fall in the death rate and the higher life expectancy 
has been caused by the expansion and improvement 
of medical and health facilities and sanitation infra- 
structure, particularly since independence. Before, 
deaths had cancelled out births, and the high birth 
rate served to reproduce a relatively stable population 
density. 

With the exception of Saudi Arabia and other 
oil-rich countries which could support a growing 
population, most Islamic countries decided to imple- 
ment national family programmes in the 1960s. These 
were often accompanied by legislative measures and 
different developmental efforts (such as health, 
education, rural development and industrialisation 
programs). The success of these measures varied, due 
to numerous factors, such as administrative bottlenecks; 
shortage of trained personnel; lack of funding and 
coordination between private foundations and associ- 
ations and state organisations and institutions concerned 
with family planning services; uneven country-wide 
distribution of family planning assistance; regional 
disparities in developmental efforts; educational, 
information and custom's problems; non-implementa- 
tion of legislation; discontinuity of family planning 
policy as a result of change of government or policies; 
short-lived attempts to control internal migration; and/ 
or exclusively growth-oriented development policies. 

Until the 1980s, only modest achievements with 
regard to family planning could be noted. Optimistic 
predictions for a favourable population development 
were realised to have been founded on false suppo- 
sitions. In general, fertility rates can only drop slowly 
as they react to gradually increasing pressures from 
modernisation, urbanisation and industrialisation. 
Sobering results of census data and gloomy predictions 
for the future of the economy, drawn from demo- 
graphic data, led several governments to act more 
strongly and effectively in order to regulate the 
population growth. They recognised that the rapid 
increase in population had nullified economic gains 
and that the population growth has to be brought 
into equilibrium with the limited national resources. 
Until this time, the growing rate could not be matched 
with economic and service development (employment, 
health services, transport, housing, industrialisation and 
agricultural productivity). It was feared that this would 
result in a vicious cycle of poverty, ill-health, illiteracy, 
overpopulation and unemployment, being compounded 
with social frustration and social unrest. 

Constant rise of population has brought about a 
surplus of labour that could not be absorbed by the 
economy of the countries; the dependency burden is 
high dne to the disproportionate growth in the number 
of young people, and the discrepancies within the 
socio-economic strata are aggravated. Increased internal 
rural migration to large urban centres has brought a 
host of problems, such as rapid and disorganised 
growth (growing slum quarters), deficits in social, 
technical, and economic supplies, extremely high 
population deusity, traffic congestion, air and water 
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pollution, land speculation and housing problems. 
These problems are obvious in metropolitan areas like 
Karachi, Cairo or Tehran. 

The population growth rate of the whole North 
African and Middle Eastern region averaged about 
3.1% per annum between 1980 and 1990. Although a 
slight decline has been apparent over the last years, 
the population growth rate is still higher than the 
global average rate (1.7%) or the average rates for 
East Asia (1.7%), South Asia (1.6%) and Latin America 
(2.1%). Fertility appears to be highest in Katar, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE (more than 4%) and 
lowest in Lebanon (less than 1%?). Moreover, the 
urban population of the whole region increased on 
an average rate of 4.7% betwen 1985 and 1990. The 
largest populous country among the states with a 
Muslim majority is Pakistan, with about 119 million 
inhabitants in 1994, Egypt, Iran and Turkey following 
with about 60 million each. 

Sample surveys and census analysis of fertility and 
birth control practices in different Islamic countries 
suggest that the main variables of differences in regional 
population growth are the following: socio-economic 
class or mode of livelihood in a more general sense, 
the status of women (educational level, employment 
opportunities outside of agriculture, husband-wife 
relationship, valuation of women’s role) and the family 
structure (patriarchal-traditional or modern), social 
environment (urban milieu or rural communities), and 
connection of family programmes with other health 
programs, especially those in maternal and child health. 

Nonetheless, some progress in stabilising population 
has been made in the region due to more forcefully 
propagated anti-natalist policy (including media cam- 
paigns and sex education in schools) since the 
1980s/early 1990s. Contraceptive use among married 
women of reproductive age and awareness of popu- 
lation issues have increased. 

Economic pressures have certainly induced changes, 
particularly in the attitudes of urban middle class 
couples and the younger generations. Rising levels of 
individual expectations for a better standard of living 
and of parental aspirations, together with new systems 
of economic production that reduce the opportunities 
for unskilled workers and demand for child labour, 
have effected a re-evaluation of attitudes to child 
bearing in the urban centres. However, as long as 
comprehensive social security systems are not imple- 
mented, poor families, especially in rural areas and 
agricultural economies, will continue to view their 
children as potential wage earners and as a security 
against disability or old age. 

The experiences in the past decades have proved 
that any fundamental solution to the problem of 
reducing fertility rate has to involve major social and 
economic structural change as well The relatively 
positive effects of population policy in Tunisia and 
Turkey have to be seen in connection with several 
legal and administrative measures taken as comple- 
mentary measures for decreasing the birth rate and 
aimed at emancipating women and creating social 
security institutions. Reformed Codes of Personal Law 
(raised marriage age, prohibition of polygamy, reform 
of divorce rules, full rights of citizenship, etc.) have 
improved the status of women. The remission of taxes 
for families with numerous children or family 
allowances has been abolished or limited. Liberal family 
planning laws have legalised abortion (during the first 
three months or 10 weeks) and sterilisation, also for 
social reasons (Tunisia 1973; Turkey 1983). 

A recent example of the effects of a radical reversal 


in family planning policy owing to political change 
and economic pressure is Iran. Since 1970, the Iranian 
government embarked on a population control policy. 
Abortion was legalised in 1973, also as a response to 
the high rate of dangerous illegal abortions, particularly 
in Tehran. Sterilisation became legal in 1976. After 
the Revolution in 1979, Khumayni ordered family 
planning clinics to stop abortions and sterilisations. 
The new government propagated marriage. The legal 
marriage age has been lowered to 13 years for girls 
and 15 years for boys, polygamy was reinstituted, and 
temporary marriages [see MUT'A] encouraged. Child- 
bearing was postulated as the main duty of women, 
and procreation of Muslims was deemed essential. 
Birth control opportunities became extremely limited 
and family programmes practically inoperable. The 
effect of the war, dwindling resources, and high 
inflation rate forced the government to reverse its 
position on population control. The year 1368 sk/1989- 
90 was declared “Birth control year”. The UN Fund 
for Population was asked for assistance; birth control 
devices were purchased, and even voluntary sterilisation 
has been legalised. 

Since the beginning, several governments and 
population planners have sought endorsement of their 
family planning policies by religious authorities for 
inducing people to accept birth control more readily 
and for legitimising their political measures. The fatwàas 
[g.v.] sanctioned family planning in most cases by 
restating the historical idjmā". Given the strong emphasis 
which Islam places upon family and the traditional 
role assigned to husband and wife, the rulings gov- 
erning contraception and abortion appear remarkably 
liberal. The Kur'ān (XXIV, 30-5) recommends 
marriage and procreation for those who are physically 
and economically able and advises abstinence for all 
others. (As a result, all contemporary Muslim societies 
are almost totally *married societies"; "singleness" is 
a rare phenomenon.) 

In contrast to the enduring view of the Catholic 
Church, in Islam the basic purpose of marriage is 
explicitly stated to be not only procreation but the 
gratification of spiritual and physical needs. This means 
that sexual intercourse has a positive value independent 
of reproduction itself. Muslim open attitudes towards 
sexuality have definitely encouraged the discussion and 
sanction of contraceptive methods. In Islamic jurispru- 
dence, these discussions were primarily concerned with 
coitus interruptus [see *Azr], historically the most common 
contraceptive method known to men. Lacking a direct 
reference in the Kur'àn to answer the question of 
birth control, the jurists have turned to the number 
of Traditions relating to “azl, most of them being 
permissive, for proving their sanction of withdrawal; 
in the case of a free woman, her previous consent 
was usually demanded. This provision was required 
because sexual fulfilment and progeny were considered 
to be her rights. The ethical permissibility of ‘azi was 
extended by analogy (kiyās) to include other known 
contraceptive techniques (condoms; tampons; intra- 
vaginal suppositories; herbal potions; magic). The major 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence viewed contraception 
as an allowable but reprehensible (makrūk) practice; 
since procreation was a good action, abstention from 
it was an omission of a preferred action. Under certain 
conditions, birth control could become recommended. 
Several jurists recognised not only personal and medical 
reasons but also social and economic indications, and 
even, most generally, the fear of “bad times" (fasdd or 
sū” al-zaman). The only jurist who condemned ‘azl abso- 
lutely was Ibn Hazm [9.v.]. He based his argument 
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on a hadith which compares ‘azl to “hidden infanticide” 
(al-wa'd al-khafī; wa’d having been prohibited by Kur’4n, 
LXXXI, 8). Religious permission of contraception was 
part of the popular consciousness, and birth control 
information and its remedies were available, 
B. Musallam concluded, after extensive studies on the 
mediaeval Arabic discussion on contraception and 
abortion in Islamic jurisprudence as well as in 
medicine, materia medica, belles lettres, erotica and popular 
literature. Practically all contraceptive techniques used 
by the Europeans till the 19th century were known 
in the mediaeval Middle East. 

Although on abortion (idjhād, iskat al-haml) the 
Muslim jurists failed to reach a consensus, on the 
whole it was religiously tolerated before “quickening”, 
especially in case of medical reasons. All Muslim jurists 
agreed on the prohibition of abortion after quicken- 
ing (nafkh al-rüh) of the foetus [see Nars; RTH] at the 
end of the fourth month. 

In order to understand contemporary discussions 
on birth control, it is important to underscore the 
fact that religious permission applied to individual cou- 
ples and not to government activities, and that it was 
essentially connected with the possibility of failure, 
inherent in all mediaeval techniques; the latter aspect 
could easily be reconciled with the concept of pre- 
destination. 

With the involvement of the state, a new political 
dimension has been added to the issue of family 
planning. The positive responses of some contemporary 
‘ulam@ to national family planning programmes, 
probably also the first successes in planning and the 
spread of Islamic fundamentalism, have brought about 
fierce opposition to birth control. Concerning family 
planning, at least three distinct attitudes in contem- 
porary Islam can be deduced from publications, 
statements, and conferences on Islam and population 
policy. The controversy has once again come to light 
with regard to the World Population Conference in 
Cairo in Sept. 1994. 

1. Religiously conservative (among them less edu- 
cated local fukahā”) and politically radical circles, either 
extreme Islamists or extreme nationalists, reject birth 
control in any form. The dominant theological 
argument for pro-natalism is the belief in God’s 
omnipotence and His active providence [see Rizk]. 
The popular hadith "Marry and multiply so that God 
will be proud of you on the Day of Resurrection” 
(or similar versions) is often quoted to demonstrate 
Islam's prohibition of family planning. Opponents of 
birth control have never distinguished between 
limitation and organisation or regulation, ie. tanzīm 
al-nasl is tantamount to tahdid or killat al-nasl. They 
believe that procreation is the principle purpose 
of marriage and emphasise women’s “natural” role; 
availability of contraceptive means would contribute 
to a decline of social morality. Family planning is 
seen as an imported concept. Opponents furthermore 
argue that there is no need for family planning; the 
Muslim countries are able to support millions more 
of inhabitants. The question should be better utilisation 
of resources and skills (e.g. irrigation and cultivation 
of the desert), not limitation of population. Multiplicity 
would mean power, influence, and military strength. 
The adherents of this view hope for Islamic solidarity 
and for an economic cooperation (including labour 
migration) between rich and poor Islamic countries. 
In this context, they forget that most oil-producing 
countries are pursuing a pro-natalist policy in order 
to reduce their dependency on foreign workers. 

Even among opponents (such as ‘Allal al-Fasi, the 


late founder of the Istiķlāl party; "Abd al-Halim 
Mahmüd, Shaykh al-Azhar, 1973-8; Abu 'l-Alā 
Mawdidi [g.v.]; the famous ‘uama’ Abū Zahra 1976, 
al-Būtī 1976; the Azhar? Ibn al-Dardir 1990; the Saudi 
muflī Ibn Baz 1988) some admit that contraception, 
including abortion and sterilisation, may be used in 
a restricted sense (medical and eugenic indication) in 
individual cases. (Some hardliners restrict birth control 
to the cases when there is a mortal danger to the 
woman in case of pregnancy. The consent of the 
husband and wife and the consulting of at least one 
trustworthy and pious Muslim physician is required 
in these cases. Social motives for birth control are 
rejected as mere convenience. Only a few scholars 
have doubted the analogy of “azl to modern contra- 
ceptive methods. They differentiate between natural 
and artificial, unhealthy and harmless, as well as 
abortive and contraceptive methods. The Saudi al- 
Khatīb (1982, 135 ff.) only accepts the rhythm method 
and the regular practice of lactation, as also the 
Egyptian Muhammad Mutawallī al-Sha‘rawi only ‘az/ 
(al-Fatàwá, Cairo 1982, i, 18-19). 

This first major attitude comes close to the official 
position of the Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, although 
even there family planning services are available in 
clinics. The Saudi Madjlis hay’at kibār al-‘ulama@ (Council 
of the Assembly of Senior "Ulamā”), besides the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMŪNJ, called upon 
the Muslim countries to boycott the World Population 
Conference in Cairo in 1994. Consequently, Saudi 
Arabia, as well as ‘Irak, Sudan and Lebanon for 
political reasons, did not participate. 

2. A second group, apparently the majority, takes 
the position that temporary prevention of child birth 
is permissible, provided that this is with the mutual 
consent of the married couple; this provision will pose 
major problems because of the still dominant 
patriarchal family structures. By analogous reasoning, 
modern contraceptive methods are allowed as long as 
they will not destroy fecundity or the ability to 
procreate. In most cases, abortion and sterilisation are 
not viewed as acceptable forms of contraception, unless 
a physician deems it necessary for medical or eugenic 
reasons. 

The word control is avoided. The terms family 
planning, spacing of births and responsible parenthood 
are used instead. 

Despite this agreement, there are sometimes remark- 
able differences in opinion and emphasis concerning 
the following aspects: the role of the state in imple- 
menting family planning programmes (although they 
all agree that compulsion must be avoided); the 
difference in priority for mother and child's health 
and welfare ("child spacing") and for a small family 
and higher living standard (“family planning”); the 
acceptance of social motives for family planning; the 
legality of voluntary abortion (before quickening) 
and (“reversible”) sterilisation. As examples for a more 
conservative position, the opinion of Mahmid Shaltüt 
[4.e.] or the official position of Algeria can be 
mentioned, as examples for a more open position, the 
statements of Ahmad al-Sharabāsī (1965) or the Egyp- 
tian mufii Muhammad Tantawi (1989) and the prac- 
tice in Egypt. 

Arguments often put forward by these Muslim 
scholars in countering the opponents of family planning 
are as follows: trust in God (tawakkul [g.v.]) should not 
be confused with passivity and indifference (fawakul); 
procreation is not the exclusive or principal purpose 
of marriage; “quality” is better than “quantity”, i.e. 
a huge, but weak and underdeveloped nation cannot 
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be the subject of pride for the Prophet or God on 
the day of judgement. 

3. A third, not very numerous group of Muslims 
fully agree with all methods of voluntary birth control, 
including abortion and sterilisation for social reasons 
if performed by medically qualified persons. This group 
consists mainly of the academic intelligentsia (physi- 
cians, lawyers, etc.) and the economic élite (e.g. in 
Turkey, Vehbi Koc), among them women in influen- 
tial positions and feminists (e.g. Nawal al-Sa‘dawi in 
Egypt). The adherents of this position are concerned 
with economic and social stability and progress 
and the improvement of the woman’s status. Their 
view is similar to the official stances of Tunisia and 
Turkey. 
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E (Roswrrua Bapry) 

TANZIMAT (a.), the plural of the form II verbal 
noun meaning "ordering, setting in order, regulating". 
It is used in modern Turkish and in Western languages 
as a singular noun with the connotation of *reforms". 
In Ottoman history, Tanzīmāt is employed 
in three senses, to designate (1) the edict of 3 No- 
vember 1839, the Khatt-i Humayün [9.v.] or Khatt-i 
Sherif of Gülkhàne; (2) the sum of reforms from that 
date until some time between 1871 and 1881; and 
(3) Ottoman history in its entirety during those years. 
The most convenient end for the reform period is 
the prorogation of the first Ottoman parliament in 
1878. Some historians have chosen as the limit the 
death of the Grand Vizier Kecedjizade Mehmed Amin 
‘Ali Pasha [see ‘ALT PASHA MUHAMMAD AMIN] in 1871, 
or the exile of Midhat Pasha [g.»] in 1877, or one 
of the early years of the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid H [gs], such as 1881 when the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration [see puvūN-1 "UMŪMIYYE) 
was established. 

1. The Khatt-i Sherif of Gülkhàne. 

In 1839 the Ottoman government faced extraordi- 
nary military and financial difficulties. The army of 
the rebellious governor of Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha [g.v.} had on June 24 inflicted a major defeat 
on the forces of Sultan Mahmüd II [¢.v.]. Mahmūd 
died a week thereafter. His son, ‘Abd al-Medjid [¢.v.], 
was sixteen years old at his accession. The foreign 
minister, Mustafa Reshid Pasha [g.v.], who had had 
experience as a diplomat in London and Paris and 
was a convinced Westerniser, persuaded the young 
sultan to issue the solemn proclamation, the KAhatt-7 
Sherif of Gülkhane, often called by Turks the Tanzīmāt 
Jermāni. The edict was Reshid Pasha’s creation and 
was publicly read by him in the open space of 
Gūlkhāne along the Topkapi palace wall, the sultan 
being present. 

The Khaft built on the innovations of Mahmid H, 
in the later years of whose reign the term Tanzīmāt-i 
Khayriyye (“beneficent orderings”) had already desig- 
nated administrative changes. The Khatt repeated some 
earlier government statements of intent, but in a more 
formal manner. It made promises in three broad areas: 
there should be security of life, honour, and prop- 
erty, all classes of people to be treated alike, trials to 
be public, no-one to be put to death except after a 
regular sentence, and all confiscation abolished; a sys- 
tem of collecting fixed taxes should replace tax-farm- 
ing; military conscription should be regularised and 
the term of service reduced from lifetime to four or 
five years. The edict further promised good adminis- 
tration, limits on military spending, adequate salaries 
for bureaucrats so that bribery would disappear, and 
a new penal code for all subjects. The most striking 
promise was that the reforms would apply without 
exception to “the people of Islam and other peoples 
among the subjects of our imperial sultanate." 

The general purpose of the edict was to strengthen 
the Ottoman Empire. It was further designed to attract 
the support of the European powers, by proving that the 
progressive empire was worth defending. This second 


aim was immediately achieved as the Powers, although 
for their own reasons, forced Muhammad "Alī to re- 
treat. The edict also aimed at alleviating the treasury 
crisis by allowing the Sublime Porte [see BĀB-1 "ĀLī) 
to send its own tax collectors to the provinces. A fur- 
ther specific aim of Reshid and others was achieved 
with the sultan’s promises about security of life and abo- 
lition of confiscation. The power of the sultan to deal 
arbitrarily with his statesmen, such as had only recently 
led to the destitution and death of Reshid’s predeces- 
sor, Pertew Mehmed Pasha [g.».], was to be limited. 

'The edict had a dual personality. It began plati- 
tudinously with the assertion that the empire had 
grown weak because of non-observance of the Ķur'ān 
and of the sacred law. But it went on to propose 
“new institutions" and “complete renovation of the 
ancient usages". The assistance of God and the Prophet 
was then invoked for the reforms to prosper. The 
edict's combination of traditional Islam with new insti- 
tutions foreshadowed the split personality of the entire 
reform period. In a second sense, the edict reflected 
a dualism in Ottoman society also. It laid down the 
principle that all subjects were equal before the law. 
But to proclaim that non-Muslims should be treated 
like Muslims contravened the view of what was right 
that was held by most of the Muslim people. In mak- 
ing a formal enunciation of this as doctrine (Mah- 
mid II had done so less formally) Reshid aimed at 
countering separatism among Christian minorities, 
such as had already led to the revolt that created an 
independent Greece. With this start, the reform states- 
men hoped to foster an Ottoman patriotism— 
Ottomanism (Otkmānlilik)—that should appeal to all 
the empire's peoples and hold it together. 

2. The general nature of the reform period. 

The Tanzīmāt period is divided by the Crimean 
War and the issuance at peace-making time of the 
second great reform document, the Khatt-? Humāyūn 
of 1856. The ending of the Tanzīmāt is marked by a 
third great document, the constitution of 1876, with 
the two-year parliamentary period that it inaugurated. 
These pronouncements and the reforms that followed 
each came about, not because the populace demanded 
changes, but because some of the highest officials 
deemed them desirable. Reform in the Tanzimat period 
proceeded from the top downwards. The leading states- 
men overshadowed the sultans of the period—‘Abd 
al-Medjid (1839-61), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1861-76 [g.v.]), and 
Murad V (June to August 1876 [gv]. In the first 
stage of the Tanzīmāt, the dominant reformer was 
Reshid Pasha. Leadership in the second stage fell to 
his disciples, *Ālī Pasha and Fu'ad Pasha [g.v.]. After 
*Al's death and a few years of capricious govern- 
ment, Midhat Pasha provided the leadership that 
produced the constitution. Then ‘Abd al-Hamid (1876- 
1909) reversed the roles in government. During his 
reign, the palace dominated the Sublime Porte and 
its ministers. 

The reforms exhibited certain characteristics that 
persisted throughout the entire Tanzīmāt period. All 
of them were encompassed in the general aim of pre- 
serving the Ottoman Empire by strengthening it. For 
over a century, the empire had been in decline as 
compared to the Western European states, and most 
importantly, as compared to its immediate neighbours, 
the Austrian and Russian empires. The first response 
to this imbalance was the Ottoman effort to improve 
the armed forces. Military modernisation continued 
through the 7anzimàt period, but was not dominant 
as it had been under Mahmid II. It was eclipsed by 
the effort to strengthen the central government and 
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to increase its control over the provinces. At the same 
time, the Porte embarked on the beginnings of rep- 
resentative government by including members of the 
non-Muslim minorities in some government councils. 
Further, government functions proliferated well beyond 
the traditional ones of administering justice, collect- 
ing taxes and maintaining armed forces. Matters that 
had traditionally been left to private hands, especially 
education, gradually came under government admin- 
istration. In consequence of these trends, another char- 
acteristic of the period developed—a significant growth 
in the size of the bureaucracy. 

Almost all the reforms involved a greater or less 
degree of Westernisation. At times, specific Western 
models were adopted or adapted. French institutions 
supplied the usual examples, except for army and 
navy. The French language became more widespread 
in the empire, especially among the leading reformers. 
Westernisation inevitably implied secularisation. Par- 
ticularly in law and education, secular institutions deve- 
loped that paralleled Muslim institutions [see 1$LĀĶ. 
ii]. This dualism was matched by another—the in- 
creasing tendency for the Porte to treat all the sul- 
tan's subjects simply as individuals, while at the same 
time preserving the corporate organisation of the non- 
Muslim millets [q.v.], from which individuals tradi- 
tionally derived their own identity. 

The path of reform was not smooth. Conservatives 
and groups upholding their own self-interest opposed 
it. Further, European powers often intervened in 
Ottoman domestic affairs. Sometimes the Powers 
pressed for changes, usually in favour of Christian 
minorities. At times, the Porte welcomed such diplo- 
matic pressure if it helped to achieve a government 
objective. More often, the Porte tried to avoid the 
interference, or to lessen it by partial compliance, or 
to counter it entirely. Exceptionally, the Powers twice 
used military force to help preserve the Ottoman 
Empire, in 1839-41, against Muhammad ‘Ali, and in 
1854-6 when British, French, and Sardinian armies 
fought with the Ottomans against Russia. But when 
the empire was fighting to suppress a Cretan upris- 
ing in 1866-9, and then a Serbian rising in 1875-6, 
several powers favoured the rebels and put strong 
diplomatic pressure on the Porte, attempting to impose 
their own solutions. 

The rebellions, including others, also slowed the 
progress of reforms. Some rebellions arose essentially 
over local conditions of taxes and land tenure or 
provincial administration, including some Tanzīmāt 
reforms. But some rebellions gained greater signifi- 
cance if they turned nationalist, as was increasingly 
the case as time passed. Serbians, Montenegrins, 
Romanians and Bulgarians all harboured nationalist 
sentiments, and independent Greece sought to expand 
its territories at Ottoman expense. In the Lebanon, 
revolts were more over local issues, land, and sec- 
tarian differences. Various European powers were 
attracted to support some of these revolts; Russia, 
especially, was supportive of Balkan nationalist rebel- 
lions, both diplomatically and militarily. 

The Porte tried to counter such interference not 
only by improving the armed forces but also by diplo- 
matic means. The network of permanent Ottoman 
ambassadors resident in other countries, begun only 
in the 1830s, was greatly expanded. The diplomats 
learned French and the European formalities of inter- 
national dealing. Also, the Porte tried at all times to 
keep at least one power as a supporter, and more if 
possible. 

The most dangerous threat to Ottoman integrity 


arose when rebellion by members of a Christian minor- 
ity was backed by one or more great powers. The 
outcome of such rebellions would determine whether 
the Ottoman Empire lived or died. Between 1839 
and 1876 the empire lost no territory definitively. 
However, several Balkan provinces attained autonomy, 
and the successors of Muhammad "Alī loosened Egypt's 
tes to Istanbul. Continuing financial problems and 
economic underdevelopment slowed the reform process, 
though the Porte tried to attack these problems. Public 
opinion could also be an impediment to government- 
led reform. In Istanbul, an independent press grew 
up in the 1860s, often expressing hostility to the Porte's 
actions [see DJARĪDA. Introd. and iii]. The Porte also 
coped with public opinion in Europe, which some- 
times reverted to the image of the “terrible Turk.” 
By diplomatic representations, news stories supplied 
to Western journals and subsidies to editors, the Porte 
presented the Ottoman case. 

3. The first stage, 1839-53. 

The seventeen months following the KAhatt-i Sherif's 
promulgation, until Reshid Pasha's dismissal as For- 
eign Minister on 11 March 1841, were filled with 
new departures. The principal deliberative body, the 
Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (Medjlis-i 
Wala-yi Ahkām-i ‘Adliyye [g.v.]), was provided with new 
rules that were a form of parliamentary procedure. 
The council could interpellate ministers, debate freely 
and decide by majority vote what measures to rec- 
ommend to the sultan. In all provincial capitals, the 
Gülkhane khatt was ceremonially read, after which 
regulations on its implementation flowed from Istanbul. 
An advisory council (medjlis) was created in 1840 for 
each province (eyālet [g.v.]) and sub-province (kadā”). 
It was intended to be a check on the wide author- 
ity of the governor and to prevent illegal acts on his 
part. Each council was composed of representatives 
of the Muslim and non-Muslim communities, indi- 
rectly elected, together with local officials, always Mus- 
lim. The most radical innovation was the abolition of 
tax-farming (iltizām [q.v.]) and the appointment by the 
Porte of a tax-collector (muhassil) with wide powers in 
each province. He would collect especially the tithe 
on agricultural production. Additionally, many cus- 
tomary fees collected by local officials and ‘ulema’ were 
abolished, as was the corvée [see HAWALA]. The inno- 
vations were an effort to centralise the fiscal powers, 
to increase revenue for the imperial treasury and to 
end corruption in tax-farming. When "Abd al-Medjid 
opened the first session of the Supreme Council in 
the new year (A.H. 1256), he praised the innovations 
and reaffirmed the parliamentary procedure. Inspectors 
were also sent to some provinces to check on local 
officials and to hear complaints. Reshid dismissed, and 
even imprisoned, some officials who were not observ- 
ing the new regulations. They had been levying the 
old fees or demanding taxes beyond the proper 
amount. A few of these even were muhassils. 

Some reforms were unsuccessful The provincial 
councils did not always meet. If they did, they often 
fell under the control of the old notables, both Muslim 
and Christian, who might dominate the governor. The 
status quo was little changed in most provinces. The 
direct collection of taxes produced far too little rev- 
enue, so that by the end of 1841 tax-farming was 
reinstituted [see MALIYYE]. Not enough good muhassils 
had been found. Further, opposition to the new reform 
was widespread, both among Muslim and Christian 
landowners and notables who resented losing the 
corvée and whose taxes would increase, and also 
among peasants who wanted immediate application 
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of their freedom from fees and from tax-farmers. In 
various localities there were risings of peasants. In 
Nish, the Bulgarian rebellion against local officials and 
landowners carried faint nationalist overtones, but this 
was not true of risings in Anatolia. 

Other reforms produced better results. In the sum- 
mer of 1840 the Porte, having earlier considered a 
foreign loan, issued debt certificates [see KA’IME] that 
were acceptable in government offices in payment of 
obligations. They also could circulate among private 
individuals like paper money. The first kime carried 
an interest rate of 12'/2 per cent. Other issues fol- 
lowed. The Kd'ime did alleviate the treasury crisis; in 
effect, it was a domestic loan. It aided commerce by 
functioning like paper money. Over-issue after 1852 
led to its depreciation and to abolition in 1862. Also, 
a more modern penal code, still based on Muslim 


law, was enacted in 1840, fulfilling another promise | 


of the Khatt-i Sherif. It paid special attention to pun- 
ishing the misconduct of public officials. Further in 
1840, a commercial court to deal with cases between 
Ottomans and Europeans was set up in the Ministry 
of Commerce. It helped to facilitate the empire's grow- 
ing international trade. 

The Porte in this period of two years achieved also 
a higher international standing. Britain, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia combined to force Muhammad "Alī out 
of Syria. He and his heirs were allowed to retain the 
governorship of Egypt. In the diplomatic arrange- 
ments preceding this action, the Ottoman Empire was 
accepted by the other powers as an equal partner. 
All signed the Convention for the Pacification of the 
Levant in 1840, and all plus France signed the Straits 
Convention of 1841, closing the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles to warships. In this fashion, the Ottoman 
Empire was first admitted into the workings of the 
European state system. 

When in 1841 Reshid was replaced as Foreign 
Minister by more conservative statesmen, and sent off 
to Paris as ambassador, change continued at a slower 
pace. It quickened again in 1845 on his return to be 
Foreign Minister, followed in 1846 by his first Grand 
Vizierate. One promise of the Gūlkhāne khatt was 
carried out in 1843 by a law limiting the term of 
army service to five years. It also set up five armies 
for separate regions of the empire. By 1845 some 
new lower military schools (i'dadi) were established to 
prepare students for the higher military schools that 
Mahmüd II had created. Provincial government re- 
ceived more attention. In 1844 and 1846, ‘Abd al- 
Medjid himself went on inspection trips in nearby 
Anatolia and Rumelia, hearing complaints and ask- 
ing about economic development. In 1845 an assem- 
bly of provincial representatives was summoned to 
Istanbul. They stayed for two months, expressing their 
wishes on tax reform and economic improvement. 
The number of eyālets was increased from 28 to 36 
in 1846. The local medjlises continued not to be very 
effective. The number of able government officials 
remained low. Therefore, inspection commissions, five 
to Anatolia and five to Rumelia, were again sent out 
to seek out injustice and to encourage economic 
improvement. In 1852, in an effort to make provin- 
cial government more efficient, the powers of the gov- 
ernors were again broadened. 

In Istanbul, several steps toward more orderly gov- 
ernment were taken. The Sublime Porte, the office 
building for some of the chief ministries, was rebuilt 
in 1844. Reshid had an archive building constructed 
in 1846. It was planned by the architect Fossati, who 
was soon to restore Aya Sofya. The modernised struc- 


ture of government was outlined in the first govern- 
ment year-book (sāl-nāme {q.v.]) in 1847. In the same 
year, ‘Abd al-Medjid examined the Morse telegraph, 
displayed to him by two Americans. He ordered a 
line to be built from Istanbul to Edirne, but it was 
not immediately constructed. The sultan also had built 
in 1853 the Dolma Baghée palace, planned by Bal- 
yan. It was modern, with ornate French and Italian 
painted ceilings and French bric-à-brac. In 1848 mixed 
tribunals, on which non-Muslim members sat with 
Muslims, were established to deal with commercial 
cases involving foreigners. A code of commerce of 
French inspiration, the first Westernised law code, was 
promulgated in 1850. In the same year, a system of 
quarantine, designed to prevent the spread of disease 
by pilgrims returning from Mecca, was established. 

An education commission was created in 1845. 
Among its members were Reshid’s disciples, ‘Alt and 
Fu'ad. It planned three levels of state-sponsored 
schools—primary, middle, and upper—as well as a 
university. In 1847 a Ministry of Public Education 
was created. The university was impractical. But in 
1847 a few middle schools (nishdiyye) were opened, 
and in the following year a teachers’ training college 
[see Ma‘Arir. I. i]. In 1851 an Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (Endjimen-i Danish) was founded. Part of its 
mission was to prepare textbooks. Generally, it was 
to advance language simplification, Turkish history, 
and translations of European books in the sciences 
and arts. A Turkish grammar by Fu'ād and Ahmed 
Djewdet [g.v.] was one of the few fruits of the 
Academy. Djewdet also soon began his monumental 
history. 

A number of the reforms furthered ‘Othmanlilik. 
When ‘Abd al-Medjid traveled in Rumelia, the equal- 
ity of Ottomans of whatever religion was reaffirmed; 
all were compatriots. In 1850 a fermān opened the 
army to non-Muslims, but implementation was de- 
ferred. The education commission envisaged schools 
recognising no religious distinctions. Christians sat on 
the commercial court and benefited from the com- 
mercial code. But the Porte also confirmed separate 
religious identities in 1850 by recognising Protestants 
as a separate millet, the result of British and American 
pressure. Most of the Protestants were converts from 
the Armenian Gregorian church, and the Armenian 
clergy were embittered by this. The touchiest matter 
of all involving equality without regard to belief con- 
cerned freedom of religious conversion from Islam to 
another belief. There was no problem if a Christian 
became a Muslim. But if a Muslim apostatised and 
became a Christian, Islamic law stipulated the death 
penalty [see MURTADD]. The British ambassador 
Stratford Canning wrung from the Porte in 1844 a 
partial concession—Christians who had adopted Islam 
would not be put to death if they were reverting to 
their original religion. 

Economic advance was slow. Commercial treaties 
with Britain in 1838 and with other states soon after- 
wards restricted Ottoman customs rates and banned 
monopolies. Monopolies in foreign trade were in fact 
generally eliminated, and Ottoman markets were more 
open to foreign goods. Some guild monopolies per- 
sisted. The empire's foreign trade increased consider- 
ably in the three decades after 1840, but state revenues 
were decreased by the lower customs duties as well 
as by the temporary elimination of the iltizām. Reshid 
believed that prosperity would come with liberal eco- 
nomic and commercial policies, like those upon which 
Britain had embarked in the 1820s. 

The monetary situation was much improved in this 
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period. The paper money had helped the treasury 
out of its financial crisis, but it circulated mostly in 
Istanbul alone. Silver coinage had been much debased 
over nearly a century. In 1844, however, the silver 
medjidiyye (see SIKKA. 2] of 20 piastres was introduced, 
and the empire adopted a bimetallic standard, with 
100 silver piastres to one gold pound. These meas- 
ures stabilised the coinage. 

The Porte encouraged the development of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing, with occasional successes. 
Foreign capital was attracted in modest amounts. The 
Porte established an agricultural school in 1850. In 
1851 the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture col- 
lected over 3,000 articles that were sent to the great 
Crystal Palace Exhibition in London. Raw materials, 
especially silk and various handicrafts, won prizes. The 
Ottoman Empire participated in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 also. In addition to increasing commerce and 
revenue, the Porte thereby improved the international 
image of the empire. 

The international relations of the empire were gen- 
erally good during the first phase of the Tanzīmāt. An 
1847 agreement with Persia on their common frontier 
made the repetition of past wars unlikely. Rebellions 
in Moldavia and Wallachia (see BOGHDAN; EFLAK] were 
put down by invading Russian troops, but with 
Ottoman agreement, sealed at the convention of Balta 
Liman in 1849. In that year also, the Porte enhanced 
its image in Britain and France by admitting thou- 
sands of Hungarian and Polish fighters fleeing the 
failed Hungarian revolution. The Porte then refused 
to surrender them, and especially Louis Kossuth, on 
Austrian and Russian demands, Fu'àd being the prin- 
cipal negotiator in these matters. In 1852 the Porte 
was restrained by Austrian pressure from repressing 
a revolt in Montenegro. 

4. The Crimean War and the Khatt of 1856. 

The crisis of 1852-3 and the Crimean War of 
1853-6 resulted from miscalculations on all sides. 
Beginning as a dispute between Russia and France 
over Greek and Latin rights in the Holy Places, the 
dispute embroiled the Ottomans because they were 
the sovereign power over Palestine. When the Russians 
further demanded that they be recognised as protec- 
tors of the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire, 
the two parties failed to reach agreement. The Euro- 
pean Concert of Powers also failed to find a solu- 
tion. The Ottomans, sensing British support, declared 
war on Russia in October 1853. By the spring of 
1854, Britain and France joined the war on the 
Ottoman side. The war eventuated in an allied vic- 
tory, the sole Ottoman victory over Russia in the 
seven wars they fought between 1768 and 1917. 

Times of crisis and war speed up change. Further, 
in the Crimean case, Britain and France urged changes 
on the Porte. In 1854 the Medjlis-i ‘Alii Tanzīmāt, 
the Council of Reforms, was created to take over 
some functions, especially in drafting reform regula- 
tions, from the Supreme Council. In the same year, 
the first municipality in the empire was established in 
the sixth district of Istanbul, Ghalata and Beyoghlu, 
where many Christians lived (see BALADryva. 1]. The 
municipal council, set up soon after, functioned fairly 
effectively. To pay for war expenses more ka’imes were 
issued, but they depreciated rapidly. The Porte then 
contracted its first foreign loan. In 1856 the Ottoman 
Bank, the first modern bank, was established in 
Istanbul, largely with British capital. 

In 1855 non-Muslims were declared eligible for 
army service. The old exemption tax (@izye} was abol- 
ished. But it was obvious that Christians did not want 


to serve, and that Muslims did not want to serve 
under Christian officers. A new exemption tax was 
then instituted, the bedel-i *askeriyye [q.v.]. The war also 
hastened the construction of the Ottoman telegraph 
system. The first telegram that went out from Istanbul 
to Europe announced the capture of Sevastopol in 
September 1855. During the War, many Westerners 
flooded into Istanbul, where Parisian costumes and 
Western customs began to appeal to some elements 
of upper Muslim society. ‘Abd al-Medjid was the first 
sultan ever to attend a Western social gathering. In 
celebration of the Crimean victory, he went to a ball 
given by the British Ambassador. 

. The Congress of Paris, where the Grand Vizier 
‘Ali Pasha represented the Porte, produced a peace 
treaty on 31 March 1856, that allowed the Ottoman 
Empire to gain back a little territory from Russia. It 
also neutralised the Black Sea, meaning that Russia 
could have no warships there. In 1870 Russia uni- 
laterally overturned this. The treaty admitted the 
Ottoman Empire into the “public law and system” 
of Europe, which meant that the empire was now 
formally a member of the Concert of great powers. 
The treaty further, in article nine, recognised the “high 
value” of the recent Āžatt-i Humāyūn, and declared 
that the communication of this decree to the powers 
gave them no right to interfere in Ottoman internal 
affairs. These two articles—membership in the Concert 
and non-intervention in Ottoman affairs—thereafter be- 
came the principal diplomatic implements of the Porte. 

The Khatt-i Humāyūn of 18 February 1856, like the 
khatt of 1839, made many promises; in fact, some of 
them were in both decrees. But the decree of 1856 
had a different origin and a different tone. It was 
drawn up not just by ‘Ali Pasha, then the Grand 
Vizier, and Fu'ad Pasha, then the Foreign Minister, 
but in repeated meetings with the British, French and 
Austrian ambassadors. This Khatt-i Humàyün had 
no split personality. It did not mention the Kur'an, 
the sacred law or ancient glories. It had a new eco- 
nomic emphasis, on setting up banks and drawing on 
European skills and capital. It again promised no tax- 
farming, and annual budgets and some new law codes. 
It put a major emphasis on the equality of all Ottoman 
subjects before the law, in taxes, in government posi- 
tions and in military service. It reaffirmed the repre- 
sentative principle, specifying greater non-Muslim 
participation in provincial councils, and for the first 
time non-Muslim representation on the Supreme 
Council. Yet this emphasis on ‘Othmanlilik was par- 
alleled by reaffirmation of the rights of non-Muslim 
milles, and by a provision for reforming the admin- 
istration of each mullet to make it more representa- 
tive. Thus was the dualism of "Otkmānlilik and millet 
maintained. 

5. The second stage, 1856-75. 

To many Muslims, the &Aatt appeared to be an 
imtiyaz fermani, a decree of special concessions. They 
also resented the foreign influence it exhibited. Most 
Christians at first welcomed the edict, hoping for quick 
changes, but their higher clergy disliked it, fearing 
that millet reform would reduce their powers. 

Change came more rapidly than before the Crimean 
War, partly as a result of European pressures, and 
partly because the two dominant statesmen pushed it. 
Reshid Pasha held two brief Grand Vizierates after 
1856, but died in January 1858. ‘Ali Pasha and Fu’ad 
Pasha were already forging ahead of their former 
patron. From May 1855 to September 1871, for all 
but 46 months, one or the other was Grand Vizier. 
Almost always the other was then Foreign Minister. 
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Both were Westernisers. Both struggled to save the 
empire intact, to promote ‘Othmanlilik and to reduce 
separatist sentiment among minorities. In a remark- 
able memorandum of 1867, ‘Ali, the more cautious 
of the two, and the more Muslim of the two, said 
that some cargo must be jettisoned to save the ship. 
He was not speaking of territorial withdrawal, but of 
absolute equality between non-Muslims and Muslims. 
He spoke especially of government employment and 
schools, as had the khatt, but he seemed also to be 
hinting at the Code Napoléon when he proposed a 
Western-style civil code. Fu'ád, more secular and more 
Westernised, would make slightly greater changes. Both 
were rather autocratic in temperament and neither 
believed that the empire was ready for parliamentary 
government, although Fu”ād might have been willing 
to have it at a later date. 

In 1859 a conservative and Islamic conspiracy 
developed in opposition to the government that was 
preaching ‘Othmanlilik. It accused the Westernisers of 
violating Islamic law. The conspiracy, known as the 
Kuleli incident, was betrayed. The Muslim clerics and 
army officers in its leadership were sentenced to prison 
or exile to the provinces. The abortive conspiracy, 
however, represented a current of opposition to the 
Tanzīmāt that never vanished. 

On the death of ‘Abd al-Medjid in 1861, his brother 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz came to the throne. The latter was less 
a Westerniser and less interested in reform, with one 
exception: he sought to build up the armed forces. 
In 1869 a reorganisation of the army specified a four- 
year term of service and 16 years in the reserves. Its 
theoretical strength was 700,000, but there were not 
enough trained officers. ‘Abd al-Aziz loved the navy 
especially. He sought to strengthen it with purchases 
of ironclads, and the Ottoman fleet became one of 
the world’s largest; the personnel, however, were poorly 
trained. 

As promised in the ffatt, the three major non- 
Muslim millets—Greek Orthodox, Armenian, and 
Jewish—were reorganised. In each millet there had 
begun a ferment among artisans and intellectuals who 
wanted to get rid of the autocracy and corruption of 
their own dominating clergy. The latter had to be 
prodded by the Porte to get the reforming process 
done. The reforms that resulted decreased clerical con- 
trol, and gave laymen for the first tme a major voice 
in millet governance. The Armenian constitution of 
1863 created an assembly of 140, including only 20 
clergy, that would elect the Patriarch and two coun- 
cils; this was the most complete constitution. A series 
of laws for the Greek millet between 1860 and 1862 
also created an assembly with a lay majority to elect 
the Patriarch. The Jewish constitution of 1865, too, 
included an assembly of 100, only 20 being rabbis, 
to elect the Grand Rabbi of Istanbul and two coun- 
cils. Because Jews were organised by congrega- 
tion, there was no Patriarch or priestly hierarchy as 
in the other millets, but the Grand Rabbi of Istanbul 
was recognised as head of the whole millet for civil 
purposes. These were hesitant steps towards repre- 
sentative government. But the fact that millets were 
confirmed as separate entities did not fit with ‘Othman- 
Blk. Instead, a millet basis was preserved for the later 
development of nationalism. To the dismay of the 
Orthodox Patriarch, a fermán of 1870 recognised a 
Bulgarian Exarchate independent of the Greek Patri- 
arch in Istanbul. Bulgarians were gratified to be out 
from under the Greek clergy’s administration, but it 
also contributed to a nascent Bulgarian nationalism. 

Fair and efficient governing of the provinces, while 


maintaining a central control in Istanbul, was always 
a problem for the Porte. A Balkan inspection tour by 
the Grand Vizier Kibrisli Mehmed Pasha in 1860 
revealed no systematic oppression, as various powers 
had alleged, but it did find malfeasance by some 
Ottoman officials and Greek Orthodox clergy. During 
the next few years, special commissioners went out 
to the provinces to hear complaints, dispense jus- 
tice and bolster the local administrations. Some prov- 
inces were by now semi-autonomous. Moldavia and 
Wallachia, semi-autonomous since 1856, combined 
their two legislatures into one in 1862 under one 
prince, and in 1866 imported Karl of Hohenzollern 
to take the throne; the Porte could only accept this. 
In semi-autonomous Serbia [see sir], the Porte was 
obliged to restrict its garrisons, and in 1867 to remove 
the last soldiers from Belgrade, leaving only an 
Ottoman flag flying over the fortress. North African 
provinces were always a special case. Algiers had been 
lost to France in 1830. Tunis, nearly independent, 
faced a similar French threat in the 1870s. 

Egypt [see misr] posed a unique problem. Since 
the days of Muhammad ‘Ali, Egypt had acted like 
an independent state. Ismātīl Pasha, [9.v.] repeatedly 
sought more concessions from the Porte. At first, the 
Porte resisted. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, accompanied by Fu'ad 
Pasha, visited Egypt in 1863 and tried to treat Isma‘il 
as if he were just another xvālī. But in 1866, Isma‘il, 
probably through the lavish use of money in Istanbul, 
secured a new fermān guaranteeing his right to pass 
on the government in direct line to his son. The next 
year, he secured from the sultan the exceptional title 
of Khedive [see kHipīw). In demonstration of his near- 
sovereignty, Isma‘il presided at the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 and received European royalty, 
not ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Meanwhile, massacres in Lebanon 
and Syria [see LUBNAN; AL-SHAM. 2 (a)] prompted an 
international intervention, carried out by French troops, 
to restore order. The Porte sent Fu’dd as Special 
Commissioner to do the same and to forestall further 
French action. By 1864, a new statute for Lebanon, 
as agreed by the Porte and the powers, set up a 
Christian governorship with a fairly representative 
council. The influence of the clergy was diminished. 

Two months after the Lebanese statute was adopted, 
a plan for reorganising all the empire's provinces was 
elaborated. Midhat, who had been a successful gov- 
ernor in Nish, was called to Istanbul to work out the 
new system with Fu'ad, then Grand Vizier. The 
provinces were renamed wilayets. Each wilayet, larger 
than the former eyalet, was divided into sandjaks [q.v.], 
which were divided into ad@s, which were divided 
into nāfuyes, much like the French system of départe- 
ments and subdivisions. A council at each level except- 
ing the nahe was to have two Muslim and two 
Christian members “elected” from an official list. A 
deliberative assembly in each wildyet would also be 
“elected”. The wali, appointed by Istanbul, would 
have wide powers. The wilāyei system represented an 
effort to provide good government with centralised 
power in the wali’s hands but with representation of 
all sects. A civil court in each unit except the nahe 
was to have three Muslims and three non-Muslims. 

Midhat was sent to test the new system as wali of 
the new Tuna widyet in Bulgaria. His success there 
led to the wilayet system being applied in 1867 to 
almost all areas except Baghdad and the Yemen. Crete 
[see rkRirISH] was added in 1868 after the rebellion 
of 1866 was suppressed. Baghdad [9.v.] was added in 
1869 when Midhat was sent there as wali. There, 
too, his record was generally good. The wilayet sys- 
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major problem that confronted some :wális was the 
great influx of Turkic and other Muslim peoples flee- 
ing Russia. Between 1856 and 1880, the Porte admit- 
ted nearly a million Crimean Tatars [see kiRim] and 
about a million and a half Circassians [see CERKEs], 
all of whom had to be settled in various wilayets [see 
MUHĀDJIR. 2]. 

In the central government, Christian and Jewish 
members were appointed to the Supreme Council. 
The non-Muslims were the first ever to sit on a major 
council. They were, however, members of families 
with close connections to the Porte. The Council itself 
re-absorbed the Tanzīmāt Council in 1861. In 1868 
the Supreme Council was again split, this time into 
a Shūrā-yi Dewlet; a Council of State; and a Council 
of Justice, the Dīwān-i Ahkam-i "Adliyye. The Council 
of State was an institution widespread in Europe of 
the time; its best-known example was in Napoleon 
III's France. It was to prepare laws and regulations 
and to oversee state administrative functions. Its 
expanded membership was about 30 per cent non- 
Muslim. Midhat Pasha was its first president, before 
he went to Baghdad. Its parliamentary procedure 
was a little more sophisticated than that of the ear- 
lier Supreme Council. The Council of Justice, headed 
by Djewdet Pasha, acted like a supreme court in 
all cases—civil, commercial and criminal—that were 
brought under the new Westernised codes, but not 
in Sharia matters. Its membership was 40 per cent 
non-Muslim. In 1869 Djewdet became Minister of 
Justice, a transformation of his presidency of the 
Council of Justice. The new ministry organised the 
the nizāmiyye courts into a hierarchy, including provin- 
cial courts. Because religious tribunals continued to 
exist, some confusion resulted. 

Meanwhile law [see KANON] itself underwent trans- 
formation, both by single fermans and by adoption of 
codes. White slavery was forbidden in 1854 and black 
in 1857, although implementation took forty years or 
more [see ‘aBp]. In 1858 a new penal code, on the 
French model unlike the code of 1840, was drafted 
by a commission headed by Djewdet. He also chaired 
a commission that elaborated a new property law, 
this one based on religious law. It was an attempt to 
regularise the forms of land tenure, requiring regis- 
tration of ownership to receive a title deed (sened tapu). 
Some customary peasant cultivators were reluctant to 
register in their own names, fearing increased taxation. 
Therefore, the opportunity for big landowners to 
acquire more property remained open. There is still 
debate about the ultimate consequences of the 1858 
code for small landholders and large estate owners. 

Djewdet again chaired the commission that under- 
took to codify a large portion of civil law, omitting 
matters of personal status like marriage and divorce. 
Between 1869 and 1876 the commission produced 16 
books containing 1,851 articles on the law of trans- 
actions, contracts and civil procedure. The codifica- 
tion was in European style, lending clarity, but the 
law itself was religious. The commission selected the 
best among varying Hanafi interpretations. In essence, 
the Meģjelle-yi Ahkām-i ‘Adliyye was a guide to the law 
for judges in both nizāmiyye and Shari“a courts [see fur- 
ther, MEDJELLE]. 

Some laws were fashioned so as to attack the cap- 
itulations [see IMTIYĀZĀT] and to undermine extra- 
territorial rights. From the time of the Congress of 
Paris, ‘Alt Pasha had issued several statements and 
memoranda pointing out to the powers the unfairness 
and deleterious effects of extra-territorial privileges and 


of the European abuses of them. Several new laws 
attacked those privileges. A press law in 1865 allowed 
foreigners to publish periodicals in the Ottoman 
Empire only if they accepted the control of Ottoman 
officials and courts. A land law of 1867 allowed for- 
eigners to own real property in the empire if they 
conformed to police regulations, accepted the Ottoman 
courts’ jurisdiction and paid Ottoman taxes. The 
Powers reluctantly accepted this. In. 1869 a law on 
nationality and naturalisation, adopting secular stan- 
dards instead of the previous religious ones, provided 
that every one domiciled in the empire was an 
Ottoman subject unless he could prove the contrary. 
The law specified further that no Ottoman subject 
could assume another nationality without the Porte's 
consent. This struck at the abuse by the Powers, who 
gave protective foreign nationality to members of 
Ottoman minorities. 

Progress in education was uneven. Specialised higher 
schools of military science and medicine continued to 
function, and to these in 1859 had been added the 
School of Civil Administration. An Ottoman school 
in Paris was established about 1857 to help complete 
the education of selected Ottoman students. Elementary 
and higher elementary schools spread slowly. In 1867 
the Minister of Education claimed 11,008 elementary 
schools, mekteb-i sibyan, and 108 higher schools, ritshdiyye, 
figures that may be inflated. After French pressure, 
‘Alt and Fu'ad worked out plans for a western-style 
lycée, opened in 1868. The lycée of Ghalata Saray 
admitted boys of all creeds and languages, but even 
in the first year, Muslims were less than half. 
Instruction was almost entirely in French, and most 
teachers and the first headmaster were French. From 
the start the school was successful, combining a good 
education with *Othmanlilik. In 1869 the Council of 
State elaborated a comprehensive education law [see 
MA‘ARIF. I. i} setting up five levels: two elementary 
(stbyān and rüshdiyye, two secondary (i'dādiyye and 
sultāniyye), and higher technical schools and a univer- 
sity. On the first two levels, schools rapidly increased. 
Only a few i'dadiyye were opened, and Ghalata Saray 
long remained the only sultāntyye. In 1870, starting at 
the top, a university (ddr ul-fiinūn) was opened in 
Istanbul [see pyAmr‘a]. It closed in 1871 when some 
lectures by Djemāl al-Din al-Afghānī [g.»] provoked 
great complaints from members of the ‘ulema. 

Economic progress was also slow. The Porte encour- 
aged agriculture. The export of farm products and 
raw materials increased during the period of the rise 
in world prices, from the 1850s to the early 1870s. 
Where tribal opposition was subdued, more land came 
under cultivation. The Porte by an irade of 1857 tried 
to attract foreign investment and expertise, offering 
free land and exemption from military service and 
taxes for six to ten years. Manufactures also were 
encouraged. But the competition of industrialised 
European nations hurt Ottoman manufactures, espe- 
cially textiles. An Industrial Reform Commission tried 
in the 1860s to revive some industries in Istanbul, 
creating companies out of former guilds, providing 
some capital and lowering taxes. In the 1870s the 
number of small factories began to increase around 
Izmir, Istanbul and Salonika. Some of them were 
state-owned, some private, and some owned by Euro- 
pean entrepreneurs. Steam power began to come into 
factories, and handwork declined. 

When commercial treaties with many nations were 
renegotiated in 1861-2, the Porte managed to get 
import duties raised from 3 to 8 per cent, and export 
taxes lowered from 12 to l per cent. During the 
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whole period, the number of steam vessels calling at 
Ottoman ports increased. Railroad building began with 
the Crimean War. The first two lines were in the 
privileged provinces of Egypt and Romania. The third 
linked Izmir and Aydin. The Porte encouraged this 
and other short lines connecting interior towns to 
ports that were built by foreign concessionaires and 
technicians. The telegraph expanded much faster than 
the railway. By 1878 it linked all Ottoman regions, 
serving not only government but private individuals, 
businesses and entrepreneurs as well. 

In further encouragement of production and export, 
a special commission in 1863 organised a huge expo- 
sition (sergi-yi ‘umiimi-yi 'othmānī) in Istanbul. About 
15,000 articles, agricultural and manufactured, were 
displayed. The venture had grown out of the work 
of an imperial cotton commission, established by the 
Porte to encourage cotton production and export to 
take advantage of the world shortage of cotton dur- 
ing the American Civil War. In 1867 the Ottoman 
Empire participated in another great exposition in 
Paris. Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz visited it, as part of the 
first trip which any sultan had ever made outside his 
territories in peace time. The visit helped to promote 
Ottoman products, but the origins of the trip were 
diplomatic, so that during the Cretan rebellion the 
sultan could represent to the powers a progressive 
empire. He succeeded in enhancing the Ottoman 
image. He also learned something about European 
technology and industrialisation, and came home more 
enthused than ever about British warships, Prussian 
land forces and railroad building. 

The fiscal and monetary situation caused great dif- 
ficulties for the Porte. In 1861, shortly after ‘Abd al- 
Aziz’s accession, there were riots in Istanbul. The 
k@ime, the only circulating money there, declined 
sharply by 100 per cent. Bakeries were sacked. Fu'ad 
Pasha arranged for the first ever governmental bud- 
get to be drawn up for 1863-4. The Imperial Ottoman 
Bank was established in 1862 with French and English 
capital, and was given a monopoly of bank-note issue. 
Another loan was negotiated in Europe, and with its 
proceeds the paper money was retired. By 1863 the 
situation was calmer. But the loan, the fifth since the 
Crimean War, increased the public debt, on which 
the Porte had great difficulty in paying the interest. 
The annual budgets often bore little relation to real- 
ity. The bank, however, cautious in its issue of bank- 
notes, was effective. In the Tuna wildyet, Midhat 
Pasha created agricultural credit cooperatives that 
greatly aided peasants; from these cooperatives the 
modern Ziraat Bankas: is derived. 

Journalism developed rapidly in the 1860s and after 
[see sIHAFA]. Previously, there had been one official 
and one semi-official newspaper. Now an independent 
press grew up. The reaction of the Porte was to issue 
regulations in 1864 requiring that all newspapers and 
editors be officially licensed. ‘Alt Pasha explained in 
1866 that the Porte's policy was to allow freedom of 
the press. But in the next year, harsh journalistic crit- 
icism of the government led to “‘Ali’s decree” that 
allowed suspension of any paper. The influence of the 
press was considerable, however, despite the minus- 
cule size of the reading public. It disseminated infor- 
mation. It began to use simpler language, fewer Arabic 
and Persian words and more Turkish and some French. 
It was used to shape public opinion, especially by the 
New Ottomans. Ibrahim Shināsī Efendi [go] and 
Ahmed Midhat Efendi [g.».] represent early and late 
Tanzimat journalism. 

In 1861 was founded the Djyemtyyet-i "lmiyye-yi 


“Othmani, the Ottoman Scientific Society, basically the 
creation of the learned Mehmed Tahir Münif Efendi. 
Its journal, the Medjmi‘a-yi Fünün, published articles 
on many subjects, often infused with knowledge from 
Western sources. An increasing number of European 
works were translated into Turkish. One of the ear- 
liest was Fénélon's 7élémaque, the first novel published 
in Turkish, and one with political overtones. Cultural 
life expanded to importation of European theatre, 
architecture with some western influence, some city 
planning and the creation of public parks. 

Journalism was the major occupation of some of 
the Yefii ‘Othmanlilar [g.».]. They represented an ide- 
ological and political movement aimed at altering the 
government and influencing public opinion. These 
New Ottomans disliked *Ali intensely, Fu'àd a little 
less, but thought both to be too secular, too autocra- 
tic and too compliant to the demands of foreign pow- 
ers. They believed in freedom from tyranny and 
personal liberties [see HURRIYYA. ii]. Although one dif- 
fered from another, most favoured government by 
consultation [see MASHWARA; SHŪRĀ. 3], a written con- 
stitution, an elected parliament, and adoption of some 
Western institutions and methods. They were Ottoman 
patriots, resentful of giving up any territory, resentful 
of foreign interference in Ottoman affairs, resentful of 
special privileges for Christians. They supported 
‘Othmanlilik and Reshīd's khatt of 1839, while detest- 
ing the khatt of 1856. Namik Kemal [see KEMAL, 
MEHMED NAMiK] best expressed these views, and he 
also, in his play of 1873 Watan (“Motherland”) infused 
a highly emotional content into his Ottoman patriotism. 

A small secret group of these agitators was formed 
in Istanbul in 1865. During the next two years, they 
criticised the government in their newspapers. A plot 
in 1867 to riot and possibly to kill ‘Alf Pasha was 
betrayed. This led the Porte to exile several New 
Ottoman leaders and caused a number of them to 
flee to Paris. There they found support from the 
Egyptian prince Mustafa Fadil Pasha who, for his own 
reasons, opposed the Ottoman government of the 
moment, and claimed to speak for what he called 
“Jeune Turquie”. He composed in early 1867 a famous 
public letter addressed to Sultan Abd al-‘Aziz, urg- 
ing a constitution. In exile, the New Ottomans pub- 
lished several newspapers, to be smuggled back into 
the empire and to enlighten Europe. After the death 
of *Ali Pasha, they filtered back to Istanbul, where 
Namik Kemal and Diya’ (Ziya) Efendi soon played 
important political roles. 

‘Abd al-Aziz felt freer after the death of Fu'ād 
Pasha in 1869 and of ‘Ali Pasha in 1871. The palace 
again began to rival the Porte as the centre of gov- 
ernment. The sultan changed Grand Viziers eight 
times in the five years 1871-5. Mahmiid Nedim Pasha 
[g.v]; who was twice in the post for a total of 19 
months, was the sultan’s favorite, and shifted round 
provincial walis at a ridiculous rate. Popular opinion 
turned against Mahmüd Nedim, partly because of the 
whimsical] administration, partly because he took bribes 
from the Khedive Isma‘il of Egypt, and partly because 
he was strongly influenced by Russia. Opinion also 
built up against the sultan, principally on account of 
his lavish spending. One aspect of the sultan’s con- 
duct did meet with considerable approval, his increas- 
ing use of the tide Khalifa [g.v.]. Also, Pan-Islam [4.v.] 
appealed to many Ottoman Muslims, being a reac- 
tion to European pressures and an answer to the pan- 
Slavism that grew in the 1870s. Islamic sentiment was 
reinforced by calls for help from the khānates of 
Central Asia that had recently been conquered or 
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were threatened by Russia. Indonesian Muslims, too, 
appealed for help to oppose the Dutch. The Otto- 
man Empire was in no position to give military aid, 
but developed somewhat closer relations with the 
Central Asian Turks, especially with Kashghar; mean- 
while, Djemāl al-Din al-Afghānī was preaching Islamic 
revival, 

6. The crisis period 1875-8 and the Constitution. 

In 1875-6, in addition to the Islamic sentiment, 
four major currents converged to throw the Ottoman 
Empire into its worst crisis since 1839. Nationalist 
revolt by two minorities, an economic and fiscal cri- 
sis, rising discontent with the sultan and interference 
by the great powers, all led to a greater unrest that 
seemed to reinforce the New Ottomans’ desire for 
a constitution. A revolt broke out in Herzegovina in 
July 1875 and spread to Bosnia. Local problems, in- 
cluding tax collection, caused the revolt, but it soon 
became more nationalist and infected with Russian 
Pan-Slavism; some Serbian and Montenegrin volun- 
teers aided the rebels. The Porte, again headed by 
Mahmüd Nedīm, failed to take action vigorous enough 
to stop the revolt. The European powers tried, with- 
out success, to settle the conflict by diplomacy. 
Meanwhile, the Ottoman treasury faced its own crisis. 
Drought and then an extraordinarily severe winter in 
Anatolia in 1873-4, followed by flooding, meant that 
less tax revenue was received. At the same time, the 
Porte had accumulated an enormous debt from its 
loans, now harder to negotiate after the European 
financial panic of 1873 [see puyūn-ı ‘uMOMIyYE]. By 
October 1875, the Porte could no longer meet the 
interest payments on the debt, and defaulted on half 
the interest due. The military failure and the bank- 
ruptcy brought many conservatives to oppose Mahmüd 
Nedim and to be more inclined to accept a change 
in government. By April 1876 the bankruptcy was 
total; the Porte paid no interest at all to its bond- 
holders. In the next month, Bulgarian revolutionaries 
staged a rising. This time the Porte suppressed it, 
with cruelties that became known in Europe as the 
“Bulgarian massacres”; Europe forgot the Bulgarian 
massacre of many Turks. 

On 11 May Mahmüd Nedim was forced out of 
office by the rioting of theological students. On 30 
May a small group of high officials, civi] and mili- 
tary, of which Midhat Pasha was one, deposed ‘Abd 
al-Aziz in a bloodless coup. Murad V, a liberal- 
minded nephew of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, succeeded to the 
throne. Expectations of a constitution rose. Five days 
after his deposition, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz committed suicide. 
In June 1876 autonomous Serbia and Montenegro, 
with aid from Russian “volunteers”, openly went to 
war against their sovereign. Discussions of a consti- 
tution were slowed down by these events, but pro- 
ceeded sporadically among the highest officials. They 
came to no conclusion because of Murad’s health. He 
had a nervous breakdown, could not function as sul- 
tan, and on 31 August he was in turn deposed with- 
out incident. His place was taken by a brother, ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Il, who promised Midhat that he would 
promulgate a constitution. In September, the Ottoman 
army began to defeat the Serbs until its further advance 
was stopped by a Russian ultimatum on 31 October. 
The Powers meanwhile planned an international con- 
ference to settle Balkan affairs. 

The prospect of greater foreign intervention sped 
up the discussion of a constitution; Ottoman officials 
would show that they themselves were reorganising 
and needed no plans made by foreigners. A com- 
mission under Midhat's chairmanship had been formed 


in October. Nàmik Kemal and Ziyà were members. 
Both the Belgian constitution of 1831 and the Prussian 
one of 1850 were influential. After many arguments 
in the commission and consideration of several drafts, 
the constitution was sent to ‘Abd al-Hamid. He added 
a clause to article 113 granting the sultan powers, in 
a state of siege, to exile dangerous persons. Midhat 
was appointed Grand Vizier on 19 December. On 
the 23rd, the constitution was formally promulgated, 
although ‘Abd al-Hamid did not attend the ceremony. 
Midhat, in a brief speech, said that the constitution 
would inaugurate a new era of enduring prosperity. 

The constitution [see DUSTŪR. ii; HUKÜMA. i] was 
the last great document of the Tanzīmāt. Like the 
khatts of 1839 and 1856, it served a diplomatic pur- 
pose, to convince the powers that the Ottoman Empire 
was reforming and should remain intact. Indeed, arti- 
cle one asserted that the empire was a whole, not 
divisible for any reason whatever. But the interna- 
tional conference, meeting in Istanbul, refused to accept 
this and made its own plans for rearranging the 
Balkans. More than a diplomatic document, however, 
the constitution was a domestic product created by 
reformers, including some military men, who believed 
that some kind of representative government was nec- 
essary, if only to curb the sultan’s excesses. Others, 
like the New Ottomans, believed firmly in the prin- 
ciple of government by consultation. 

The constitution created a council of ministers, an 
elected chamber of deputies, an appointed senate, an 
independent judiciary, parliamentary control of the 
budget and considerable provincial decentralisation. 
But the sultan retained important powers. He ap- 
pointed the ministers and the members of the senate. 
His approval was required before any bill became 
law. He was also declared caliph, and his person to 
be sacred. In effect, the government was to be a lim- 
ited autocracy. A bill of rights contained in the con- 
stitution was fairly comprehensive. It applied to all 
Ottoman subjects without distinction as to religion. 
All were to be called *Othmanlis and to be equally 
eligible for public office. All would be equal before 
the law. This was a strong reaffirmation of *Othmanlilik. 

The Constantinople Conference (Terskhāne Konfer- 
ansi), convened at the same time as the promulga- 
tion of the constitution, rejected it as the solution to 
the Balkan questions. Midhat’s government in turn, 
with approval from a great gathering of notables, 
rejected the conference’s plans to divide the Balkans. 
It was possible that Russia would try to enforce the 
conference decisions by military action. Meanwhile, on 
5 February 1877, ‘Abd al-Hamid exiled Midhat, pre- 
sumably relying on article 113, although there was 
no state of siege. The views of the sultan and the 
Grand Vizier were too far apart to allow them to 
work together. Midhat wrote the sultan a letter say- 
ing that he could not obey imperial commands that 
were not in the national interest; Midhat wanted to 
be a constitutional Prime Minister. 

The Tanzimat continued for a time in the parlia- 
ment. Elections, although indirect, were successfully 
held and the Chamber of Deputies met in two ses- 
sions, from March to June 1877 and from December 
1877 to February 1878. Its debates and its work were 
sensible. At that point, ‘Abd al-Hamid dissolved the 
parliament, fearing its criticism and its rivalry. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid was a reformer intent on saving the Ottoman 
Empire, but he intended to be master. He also feared 
deposition, like his two predecessors. Under the con- 
stitution, he should have called new elections in six 
months. He waited, however, for thirty years, until 
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the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, when a new 
generation took over the burden of reform. 

The task of the Tanzimatdjis had been difficult. 
They were probing to discover how fast they could 
go to make reforms meaningful without provoking a 
conservative reaction. They needed to find out how 
much they could borrow from Christian Europe and 
still preserve the self-esteem of a people steeped in 
tradition. Reshid, ‘Alt and Fuād were cautious re- 
formers, trying to institute change without disruption; 
Midhat was rather less cautious. 

The Tanzīmāt was either a qualified failure or a 
qualified success. It did much in the short run to 
keep the empire intact, but peripheral areas were slip- 
ping away. At the end of the Tanzīmāt, the Russian 
War of 1877-8 led to the Treaty of Berlin under 
which Romania, Serbia and Montenegro were given 
complete independence. A small Bulgaria became auto- 
nomous, Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied by 
Austria. Russia gained Bessarabia, Kars and Ardahan. 
Cyprus in 1878 also fell under British administration. 
Greece was given Ottoman Thessaly in 1881, France 
occupied Tunis in 1881 and Britain occupied Egypt 
in 1882. Such territorial losses tore from the empire 
major productive areas. The Balkan and Anatolian 
losses caused a large inflow of Muslim refugees. The 
Tanzīmāt initiated public borrowing abroad, and never 
solved the debt problem. The indemnity that the 
empire had to pay to Russia after the 1877-8 War 
made the problem worse. Only with the foreign impo- 
sition of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration in 
1881 was the financial situation brought under con- 
trol. Economic development was slight. When good 
political systems or administrative regulations were ini- 
tiated, there were not enough competent officials to 
administer them. Perhaps the greatest failure of the 
Tanzīmāt was that "Othmānlilik did not take hold. It 
found some believers, but the minority peoples in gen- 
eral drifted toward nationalism and separation from 
the empire. 

Yet the Ottoman Empire of 1878 was considerably 
different from what it had been in 1839. Then, the 
reform emphasis was on security of life and property, 
on fair taxation and on fair military service. By 1878 
the emphasis was on equality and representative gov- 
ernment. The Tanzūnāt also was a seed-time. When 
the Young Turks and then the Republican régime 
arrived, they inherited from the Tanzīmāt beginnings 
in many areas: a new bureaucracy in a centralised 
administration, a new system of provincial govern- 
ment, expanded areas of government activity, some 
modern law codes, a written constitution, an elected 
parliament, parliamentary procedure, an effective diplo- 
matic establishment, modernised armed forces, a sys- 
tem of state schools and a trend toward secularisation 
of law and institutions. They inherited also from the 
Tanzimat various concepts, some of which had been 
partly realised: equality before the law, the treatment 
of people as individuals and not just as members of 
a millet, individual rights and civil liberties and the 
separation of powers (especially in regard to the judi- 
ciary). Finally, they inherited the concept of the state 
as an indivisible territorial unit, not just the accu- 
mulated possessions of a sovereign monarch, and the 
concept of watan, Motherland, added to the tradi- 
tional concepts of din we dewlet, faith and state. 
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(A. Cevad Eren). See also the bibl to KHATT-i 

HUMAYÜN AND KHATT-f SHERĪF. (R.H. Davison) 

TAPU (r.), a term of Ottoman fiscal admin- 
istration. 

Poetic texts from the 8th/14th to 10th/16th cen- 
turies give the meanings "presence, proximity, lord, 
highly placed personage, service, duty, reverence" 
(Tarama sözlüğü, v, 3748 t£). In kānūnnāmes of the 9th/ 
15th and particularly of the 10th/16th century, how- 
ever, the word has a much more technical meaning, 
and signifies the holding of state-owned lands (miri) 
by a subject of the sultan, involving the mediation of 
an officially appointed tax-collector (holder of tīmār, 
zeGmet or khass, administrator of a wakf). The term 
has been translated as “title deed", by which an inhab- 
itant of the Ottoman Empire could prove his right 
of usufruct (hakk-i tasarruf) to the mīrī land in his pos- 
session; it also appears to have been used as a short- 
hand version of resm-i tapu, the tax payable when tapu 
land was leased by the cultivator. Thus the kdniin- 
name of Bayezid II for the sandjak of Khiidawendigar 
(Bursa) abolished the payments known as öksüz tapusu 
(tapu dues payable by orphans) as a blameworthy inno- 
vation. Handing over a piece of land to the would- 
be cultivator was known as fapuya wirmek. In many 
instances, the tapu dues collected were assigned to the 
sipaht. The amount of permissible resm-i fapu, accord- 
ing to the kaniinname of Mora dated 1129/1716, was 
limited to maximally a year's income from the land 
in question, after tithes had been subtracted. 

Conditions of holding a piece of land by tapu showed 
certain common features throughout the Ottoman 
Empire, while exhibiting quite a few local variations 
as well. Tapu-held land consisted of fields, and was 
in principle leased to the cultivator in perpetuity, as 
long as the latter cultivated the land. Land left fal- 
low for three years (this period could be extended if 
the land was infertile) could be taken from the holder 
and turned over to another. According to the kānūn- 
nāme of Vize, it did not matter if the original holder 
of the land had been the one who had first brought 
it under cultivation; once the land was reassigned, he 
had lost all rights to it. Some kānūnnāmes, such as 
that of Bolu, specified that the former holder of the 
land might re-acquire his right of possession against 
payment of resm-i fapu. While in most places, the peas- 
ant’s house and garden or vineyard were regarded as 
freehold property (mülk), the kānūnnāme of Ičel mentions 
a tapu called ew tapusu, graded into three categories, 
ala, ewsat and ednā. Certain kinds of land could not 
be given out as fapu lands, such as meadows, the vil- 
lage threshing floor and at least in the early 10th/16th 
century, the lands assigned to the sipāhī as his “home 
farm". 

At least before the late 10th/ 16th century, tapu land 
passed to sons and brothers only; this form of inher- 
itance, different from that applicable to miilk, was 
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known as inttkal-i 'ādī. The rights of widows were only 
recognised in some places; while the kānūnnāme of 
Khūdāwendigār specified that a woman who culti- 
vated her holding could not be deprived of it, the 
kānūnnāme of Cemishgezek determined that wives and 
daughters possessed no rights whatsoever to the hold- 
ing. From the late 16th century onwards, certain 
kānūnnāmes, such as that of the province of Ķaramān, 
permitted daughters to take over their fathers’ lands 
in the absence of male descendants. But while sons 
inherited without paying, daughters and other family 
members, such as brothers or grandsons, paid a due 
known as resm-i tapu. In some places it was specified 
that if brothers offered to pay the /apu due, the admin- 
istrator could not hand over the land to anyone else. 
In 1022/1613 the Ohri &anünnamesi declared that the 
holdings known as bashtina would be treated in anal- 
ogy to other state lands: sons inherited without pay- 
ment, brothers could take over provided they paid 
resm-i tapu, while in this case, daughters and sisters 
were excluded altogether. 

In the Kanünname of Ķaramān, the reason given for 
the recognition of daughters! rights was that, a peas- 
ant having invested labour in his holding, his descend- 
ants should not be deprived of the fruits of their 
father's labour. In the course of time, the impact of 
sherī rules of inheritance was felt to an increasing 
degree. However, even after the law of 1274/1858 
had enlarged the number of persons eligible to inherit 
a peasant holding, only sons, daughters, fathers and 
mothers fell into this category (O.L. Barkan, Türk 
toprak hukuku tarihinde Tanzimat ve 1274 (1858) tarihli 
arazi kanunnamesi, repr. in his Türkiyede toprak meselesi, 
toplu eserler, Istanbul 1980, i, 291-375). 

The ārādi kününnamesi of 1274/1858 reorganised 
the modalities of holding-state owned land, with the 
aim of increasing tax revenues and reasserting the 
rights of the state to mir? land. The law thus should 
be viewed as part of the Tanzīmāt process of state 
centralisation, undoing the process by which local 
notables had acquired de facto control over much of 
this land (Kemal Karpat, The land regime, social struc- 
ture and modernization in the Ottoman Empire, in W.R. 
Polk and R.L. Chambers (eds.), Beginnings of moderni- 
zation in the Middle East. The nineteenth century, Chicago 
and London 1968, 69-90; A. Salzmann, An ancient 
régime revisited. “Privatization” and political economy in the 
eighteenth-century Ottoman Empire, in Politics and Society, 
xxi/4, 393-423). The new legislation was not con- 
cerned with mülk properties. It recognised the pre- 
scriptive rights of people who had occupied a given 
piece of land without dispute for a period of ten 
years; neither a previous holder nor the state itself 
could evict any person after ten years’ undisputed pos- 
session. In principle, the establishment of the cadas- 
ter involved recognising the tenure of the cultivators 
as permanent; but there were exceptions, as in the 
Hawran, where in 1285-86/1869, mir? lands hitherto 
farmed by peasants apparently were sold at auction. 

Possession of lands was legalised by issuing a doc- 
ument known as the tapu senedi. A new office, known 
as the Tahrir-i emlak nezāreti, was formed in order to 
put together the new cadaster; every property owner 
was issued a document known as the wergi nüfüs 
tedhkeresi, which was to serve both as his identity card 
and as an indication of his future tax status. This 
cadaster was completed first in the sanģjaks of Bursa 
and Yanya, and gradually applied to the entire Otto- 
man territory. In outlying provinces such as Baghdad, 
Basra, the Hidjaz and Tarabulus-u Gharb the cadasters 
were only completed at the beginning of the 20th 


century (S.J. Shaw, Nineteenth-century Ottoman tax reforms 
and revenue system, in IJMES, vi [1975], 426-7). 

A major novelty of the 1274/1858 law was the 
fact that fapu could no longer be issued to collectiv- 
ities, which in the 10th/16th century had sometimes 
been done when nomads were involved. Nor was it 
permissible to grant the lands of a single town or vil- 
lage to one or two persons. However, in certain prov- 
inces, such as Lower ‘Irak, this rule was easily 
circumvented, tribal chiefs having the agricultural/graz- 
ing lands of the entire group registered in their own 
names (Albertine Jwaideh, Aspects of land tenure and social 
change in Lower Iraq during late Ottoman times, in Tarif 
Khalidi (ed.), Land tenure and social transformation in the 
Middle East, Beirut 1984, 345-7). In Lower ‘Trak, tribal 
inhabitants were disadvantaged, as the Ottoman state 
maintained that between 1831 and 1869 tax farmers 
had received the usufruct rights normally granted 
through the /apu senedi, the cultivators in question thus 
were regarded as tenants of the tax farmers, and as 
such, in spite of their long-term residence in the area, 
could not claim the lands they worked by prescrip- 
tive right. This situation resulted in the uneasy coex- 
istence of Ottoman and tribal landholding systems at 
least in lower ‘Irak, and in significant tension between 
government officials and cultivators. 
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TARAB (A), a term denoting poetic and 

musical emotion, evoking a broad spectrum of 
sentiments, from the most private to the most vio- 
lent: pleasure, enjoyment, emotional trauma, exalta- 
tion (Shiloah, appendix ii) and even a trance capable 
of resulting in death. Located in the centre of a con- 
ceptual net with multiple connections, tarab makes it 
possible to sketch the contours of an aesthetic. 

'The etymology of the word could derive from the 
agitation of camels, quickening their pace when return- 
ing to the encampment (ftrāb). At a very early stage, 
tarab is associated with natural audible phenomena 
such as the song of birds (Imrw’ al-Kays, quoted in 
LA, s.v.) or the effect of the singing of camel-riders, 
singing which would itself originally have been a cry 
of anguish (al-Ibshihi, 176). 

In the classical period, the word /arab implies the 
notion of a more or less regular agitation: the Ykd al- 
farid describes the caliph Mu‘awiya dancing ecstati- 
cally on hearing fine verses chanted (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
18); the prophet Dàwüd is shown to be feverish and 
emotionally aroused when singing the Psalms (al- 
Ibshihi, 176); Ibn al-Djawzi denounces tarab because 
“it excites the human being and induces him to lean 
to right and left" (quoted by Molé, 148). These phe- 
nomena of trance (described by numerous accounts 
in the K: al-Aghānī) suggest a connection with the root 
d-r-b, as when al-Ghazali describes an uncontrolled 
trance as idtirdb (343). 

These connotations extend to the aesthetic sphere, 
with the more precise sense of "vibration": "Her words 
are moving (yutrib) and her voice is soft/She makes 
me vibrate (tuhizzu-nī) as javelins vibrate” (Muhammad 
Sharaf al-Din, Yemeni poet of the 10th/16th century). 
Furthermore, bees are reputed to be the creatures 
most responsive to song (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 5). This 
association with the buzzing of the insect (as well as 
with the song of birds) suggests that, in its most ex- 
treme manifestations, farab is a living metaphor—dra- 
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matised and ritualised—for the vibratory processes so 
characteristic of Arabic vocal art (Shiloah, 121-31), 
such as trills, leaps in vocal register and vibrations 
of other kinds. This applies equally to instrumental 
techniques: *When the plectra (of the lute) are beating, 
persons susceptible to farab feel light [at heart]" (dha 
khafakat al-madarib, khaffat al-matarib, see TA, s.v.). More 
generally, it seems that /arab responds to a voluntar- 
ily unified and total aesthetic of poetic and musical 
expression. 

Tarab was the object of numerous denunciations on 
the part of the religious authorities. It was under the 
influence of the fukaha’ that musical instruments were 
described by the pejorative phrase ālāt al-tarab (Ibn 
Abi 'I-Dunyā, 3rd/9th century; Robson, 19). Following 
controversies over musical emotion, farab came ulti- 
mately to denote music, in particular the music of 
entertainment, with a negative nuance which has grad- 
ually diminished (‘Abd al-Karim ‘Allaf, al-Tarab ‘ind 
al-‘arab, Baghdad 1963), but has never disappeared 
completely. Similarly, tatrēb denoted a vocal technique 
(LA) for the cantillation of the Kur'án (Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, 136), playing, according to this author, 
the role of the sugar which makes medicines palat- 
able. The practice of tatrīb was condemned by numer- 
ous religious authorities, but according to a consensus, 
it was acceptable so long as it did not affect the com- 
prehension of the verbal message. 

A polysemantic concept, farab is a symbol of cul- 
tural kinship (“He who is not moved, is not num- 
bered among the Arabs", alladhi lā yatrab laysa min 
al-‘arab) but also of separation (“The player on the 
reed pipe does not move his own tribe", zāmir al-hayy 
là vutrib. Yt has local equivalents in the non-Arab 
or recently arabised Muslim world: in Mauritania, 
hawl (Guignard); among the Berbers of Morocco, amarg 
(Lortat-Jacob); among the Persians, Aàl (During); and 
in Afghanistan, mast (Slobin). It may also be inter- 
preted in association with certain marginal or unoffi- 
cial aspects of Islam. 

Although generally secular, tarab can be taken as 
related to its mystical equivalent, wadjd, the emotion 
codified by Süfi practice, of which the psychological 
mechanisms are similar. Like wadjd, [arab emanates 
from a conception of experience and existence (wudjüd) 
which relates to transcendence (al-Ghazali, 371-2). It 
is sudden awareness of an existential rending (Rouget, 
409), provoked by a fortuitous encounter or an unex- 
pected discovery (wadjd) of a personal sense, in the 
intensity of the present moment; for Hudjwīrī, “farab 
does not come on demand (falab)” (Nicholson, 413). 
Time also plays a role, in terms of nostalgia, often 
expressed in the generic poetry of farab, and con- 
cerning individual life as well as collective destinies: 
"I have never had a day like the day [spent] with 
her/Even though other days have been great and 
glorious" (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 3-4). 

Thus tarab constitutes a sensual rather than an 
intellectual aesthetic. By so doing, it seems to draw 
a separating line between on the one hand music, 
poetry and dance, and on the other, the plastic and 
decorative arts, often governed by more hieratical 
conceptions {see FANN]. In offering mediation between 
symbolically fundamental opposites such as emotion 
and reason, profane and sacred, nature and culture, 
the concept of farab offers an essential clue to the 
understanding of Arabo-Islamic civilisation. 
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(J. LAMBERT) 

TARABA [see TURABA]. 

TARABAY, a Bedouin clan of the Bani Haritha 
tribe in northern Palestine. 

Several members of the family administered the 
Ottoman sandjak of Ladjdjūn, Palestine, in the 16th and 
17th centuries. In 1480 a certain Karadja b. Tarabay 
was appointed by the Mamlük sultan to guard the 
strategic roads through Mardj Ibn ‘Amir and act as 
tax-farmer of a number of villages. During his cam- 
paign in Syria and Egypt, the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
I established cordial relations with the Tarabays and 
granted them the sandjak of Ladjdjün. Karadja was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tarabāy, who gained the confi- 
dence of the Ottomans, especially for his opposition 
to the rebellious governor Djānbirdī al-Ghazzālī in 
1520. In the course of the 16th century, the Tarabays 
were more deeply drawn into the various conflicts 
between regional administrators and chieftains, thereby 
straining their relations with the central authorities. 
However, with some intervals they kept their sandjak 
(Alī b. Tarabay, ‘Assaf b. Tarabay and Tarabay b. 
‘Ali, who died in 1601). From 1601 until 1647 the 
sandjak was in the hands of Ahmad b. Tarabāy, who 
was in almost continuous conflict with the Druze amir 
Fakhr al-Din Man [g.v.], who administered the neigh- 
bouring sandjak of Safad and attempted to expand his 
influence in the region. Ahmad was succeeded in 1647 
by his sons Zayn (d. 1660) and Muhammad (d. 1671), 
but by 1677 the family had lost its control of Ladjdjün. 
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al-amir Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni, ed. Asad Rustum and 
Fu'ad al-Bustani, Beirut 1969; Abdul-Rahim Abu- 
Husayn, Provincial leaderships in Syria 1575-1650, Beirut 
1985, Muhammad Bakhit, The Ottoman province of 
Damascus in the sixteenth century, Beirut 1982). 

"IUS = (R. van LEEUWEN) 
TARABI, MAHMUD, the leader of a revolt 

in the Bukhara oasis, one with popular religious 
and social overtones, against Mongol domination (636/ 
1238-9). 

Mahmiid was a sieve-maker from the village of 
Tārāb or Tārāb, four farsakks from the city of Bukhara 
on the Khurasan road (see al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Hay- 
darabad, ix, 5; Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 4; Bart- 
hold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion?, 114 n. 9, 117, 
132), who led a movement against the financial oppres- 
sion of the Mongol baskaks or tax-collectors and also, 
it appears, against local landowners and other repre- 
sentatives of the leading secular and religious classes, 
including the sudūr of the Al-i Burhan (on whom see 
Bosworth, Ef art Al-e Borhān; and see sapr). His 
ostensible shamanistic and thaumaturgic powers secured 
him a large following, and his force was able to occupy 
Bukhara itself, killing or expelling Mongol officials, re- 
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placing the Burhani sadr with another religious leader 
who had thrown in his lot with him, Shams al-Din 
Mahbūbī, and proclaiming himself sultan of Bukhara. 
His forces bloodily crushed a Mongol army sent from 
Karminiya, but Mahmūd himself and Shams al-Din 
Mahbübi were killed. Mahmüd's brothers Muham- 
mad and "Alī assumed leadership, but were decisively 
defeated by a Mongol army sent from Khudjand by 
the governor Mahmüd Yalawaé [9.v.]; only Yalawač's 
intercession with the Great Khan Ogedey [g.v.] saved 
Bukhara from. the threatened savage sacking. 
Bibliography: The main source is Djuwayni, 
ed. Kazwini, i, 85-90, tr. Boyle, i, 109-15. Of 

studies, see Barthold, Turkestan’, 469-71; A.Y. 

Yakubovski, Vosstanie Tarab? v 1238 g., in Dokladi 

grippi vostokovedov na sessiy Akad. Nauk S.S.R., xvii 

(1936), 1-35. (C.E. Boswortn) 

TARABULUS AL-GHARB or simply Tarābulus, 
with the local variants of Itrābulus, Itrabulus al-Gharb 
and Trablus, the name for the city of Tripoli, of 
Africa or of Barbary, in Libya, a designation 
which is also extended to Tripolitania, a region 
of North Africa bordering the Mediterranean which, 
with Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, constitutes the State 
of Libya [see LĪBIYĀ; BARKA; FAZZAN]. 

1. General. 

The name derives from an Arabisation of the Greek 
term Tripolis which dates back to ancient times. The 
qualificaüve al-Gharb (2 *of the West") was added 
after the Turkish conquest in 958/1551 to distinguish 
it from the Syrian city of Tripoli, Tarabulus al-Sham 
[g.v.]. 

The city of Tarābulus is situated at lat. 32° 54' N. 
and long. 13? 11' E., while the region of Tarābulus, or 
Tripolitania, extends from the Tunisian frontier along 
the coast as far as Küs/Kaws (Marble Arch). This arch, 
constructed by the Italians in 1929, some 210 km/ 
130 miles to the east of Syrte, marks the limits of 
the province, which extends to the south, in the 
desert, along the line of latitude 28? N., and encloses 
an area of 250,000 km?. Tripolitania under Italian 
rule comprised six provinces: Tarabulus, Sabha, 
Ghariyan, Misrata, Zawiya and Khums. 

Numerous Islamic dynasties took turns in domi- 
nating the city (the Aghlabids, Zirids and Almohads), 
which also experienced periods of foreign occupation 
(Normans from Sicily, Genoese, Sicilians, Spaniards 
and the Knights of Malta) before being conquered in 
1551 by the Ottoman Turks. (G. Oman) 

2. In pre- and early Islamic times. 

Tarābulus was established by the Phoenicians and 
was later enlarged by the Greeks and the Romans. 
According to G.D.B. Jones, 92, the core of the pri- 
mary settlement of the Phoenicians in Oca must be 
located at the elevation within the triangle formed by 
Borg el Hahie. This place, now covered by buildings, 
has not been excavated. 

The port of Oea—which was named Tripoli in the 
3rd century A.D. (J. Desanges, Quelques. considérations 
sur Uusage du grec dans les ports de l'Afrique. romaine, in 
Graeco-Arabica, vi [1995], 30 ff)— was active during 
the Graeco-Roman period, but because of the direc- 
üon of the prevailing wind in North Africa and the 
difficulty in navigating across it, the main sea routes 
were usually those between Tripoli and the ports of 
Greece rather than those between Cyrenaica and Tri- 
poli (M.G. Fulford, To East and West. The Mediterranean 
trade of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania in Antiquity, in Labyan 
Studies, xx [1989], 171). Moreover, navigation was easy 
from Tripoli via Pantelleria to Sicily. 

Nevertheless, in Byzantine times interregional trade 


linking Cyrenaica with Tripoli and Carthage devel- 
oped. Byzantine Tripoli was an active port from where 
surplus agricultural produce was exported, along with 
wild animals, and was also an entrepót in the sca 
route from Alexandria to Carthage, and via it to 
Spain and England. Hagiographical works inform us 
that, on the eve of the Arab conquest, the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria financed long-run shipping activities 
originating along the axis Alexandria-Tripoli-Carthage. 
The impact of such maritime activities had a clear 
impact on the social structure of Tripoli and the adja- 
cent area of Tripolitania (see V. Christides, The con- 
quest of Libya by the Arabs and the spread of Islam into the 
Maghrib, forthcoming). 

Even before the final conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs (25/645), the way to Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the rest of Maghrib was open, and a series of 
expeditions against Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, which 
formed the spearhead of the Muslim conquest of North 
Africa, started. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, in a spectacular march 
moving from Alexandria (22/642), conquered Barka 
and, by-passing the fortified towns of Apollonia Sozusa 
(Süs, Paraetonium (Marsa Matrüb), and Ptolemais 
(Tulmayta), reached Tauchira (Tukra). 

The town of Tripoli was the Arabs' next target. 
*Amr soon afterwards launched a second rapid cav- 
alry raid, later in that same year; by-passing Teuchira, 
where the Byzantines were still entrenched, he ap- 
peared in front of the gates of Tripoli. This town 
was well fortified and, according to Pseudo-Rakik al- 
Kayrawani, numerous ships had moved into its port 
(Ta’rtkh Ifrīķiya wa ’l-Maghrib, ed. M. Ka‘bi, Tunis 
1968). ‘Amr did not possess any siege machines, so 
he applied his usual strategy of besieging the city and 
waited patiently. After a month, the Arabs penetrated 
into the city through a neglected opening and sacked 
it (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūk Misr, ed. Torrey, 171, 
and al-Kindi, a/-Wulat wa "l-kudát, Cairo, 10, place the 
final surrender of Tripoli in 22/642; al-Bakri (tr. de 
Slane, L'Afrique septentrionale, repr. Paris 1913, 24) places 
it a year later in 23/643-4). The Byzantine army, 
along with the majority of the population, abandoned 
the city and embarked in their ships. 

While the Arabs seemed to have secured Barka 
and even Zawila on the threshold of Fezzàn, Tripoli 
was reconquered by the Byzantines. In the successive 
Arab raids which followed, the situation in Tripoli is 
hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources. A. Taha has 
shown, basing himself on indirect evidence, that Tripoli 
was most probably retaken by Ibn Hudaydj in 47/667 
(The Moslem conquest and settlement of North Africa and 
Spain, London and New York 1989, 60). 

There is no concrete evidence whether Tripoli was 
in Arab hands when ‘Ukba b. Nafi [¢.v.], avoiding 
the coast of North Africa, undertook his expedition 
to the extreme Maghrib. The Byzantines reconquered 
Barka in 71/690 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 202-3) and, 
most probably, Tripoli was again reoccupied by them. 
It was firmly secured by the Arabs only in the time 
of al-Hasan b. al-Nu‘man, and had become an impor- 
tant port for the Muslims when Müsa b. Nusayr com- 
pleted and stabilised the conquest of North Africa 
(91/710). 

Tripoli during the Arabo-Byzantine struggle in North 
Africa presents a vivid and typical example of Byzan- 
üne defence policies, ie. concentration on the heav- 
ily-forüfied coastal. towns and dependence on the 
Byzanüne navy. This policy seems to have boomer- 
anged for the Byzantines who were always ready 
to abandon the city, leaving in their ships and carry- 
ing with them the Romanised inhabitants of the 
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coastal towns, known in Arab sources as the Afarik. 

The process of Arabisation and Islamisation in 
Tripoli in this early period is little known, and archae- 
logical evidence is lacking. The tradition that ‘Amr 
built a mosque in Tripoli is legendary and has not 
been confirmed by any discoveries (see G.R.D. King, 
Islamic archaeology in Libya, 1969-1989, in Libyan Studies, 
xx [1989], 193-208). 

Bibliography: See also H.C. Leppey, Les cités de 

VAfrique romain au Bas-Empire, Paris 1982. 

(V. CHRISTIDES) 

3. From ‘Abbasid times to the Karamanlis. 

The Aghlabid Amirate. In 184/800, an Aghlabid 
amirate was established in Ifrikiya, where it lasted 
more than a century, until 297/909. It was during 
this period, from 212/827 onwards, that the Aghlabids 
planned the invasion of Sicily. With the exception of 
an expedition launched against Tripoli in 265/878-9 
by the Tülünids from Egypt under the command of 
Ahmad b. Tülün—an expedition which ended in 
defeat—contacts with the East were virtually broken. 
See further, AGHLABIDS. 

In 359/969 Djawhar al-Sikilli [.v.] set out from 
Tripoli to conquer Egypt. Three years later, al-Mu‘izz 
b. Bādīs [9.v.] was to transfer the headquarters of his 
Fatimid kingdom to Egypt, leaving the Berber chief- 
tain Buluggin b. Zīrī as his lieutenant in Ifrikiya. The 
latter was to be the founder of the Zirid amirate, 
which included Tripoli. 

The Kind Amirate (the Banū Khazrün and the Bani 
Hilal). In 391/1000 the governor of Tripoli ceded the 
city to Yanis al-Sikillt, Fatimid governor of Cyrenaica. 
Following this decision, the Zirid amir Badis sent one 
of his generals to confront the latter. Meanwhile Falful, 
of the Banü Khazrün, took possession of the city, which 
was to be governed by this family for a half-century. 
The refusal of the Zirids to offer obeisance to the 
Fatimids of Egypt in 442/1950 and their recognition 
of the Sunni ‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad provoked, 
by way of punishment, the migration of tribes of the 
Bani Hilal [g.v.] towards the Maghrib. A branch of 
the latter, the Banü Zughba, occupied Tripoli. See 
further, ziRIDs. 

The Normans (529-53/1135 to 1158-9). In 529/1135, 
the Normans of Sicily, under Roger II, occupied the 
island of Djarba [g.»], but their attempt in 1143 to 
capture Tripoli was a failure. Two years later an 
expedition commanded by the admiral George of 
Antioch succeeded in taking possession of the town: 
this was on |7 or 18 June 1146. In 1148 the same 
fate befell al-Mahdiyya, Sfax and Gabés. The Norman 
domination of Tripoli lasted barely twelve years. In 
553/1158-9, when news of the Almohad advance 
became widely known, the inhabitants of Tripoli 
rebelled and succeeded in expelling the Normans. 

It was perhaps in anticipation of this occupation 
that the Norman kings of Sicily had minted minia- 
ture gold coins, of approximately one gram in weight, 
called fart [g.], with the shahdda engraved on one 
side and on the other, in the form of a T, the cross of 
St. Antony. 

The Almohads (al-Muwahhidūn, 524-668/ 1130-1269 
[g.2.]). In 554/1159, the Almohads occupied Mahdiyya, 
Sfax and Tripoli, creating for the first time a unitary 
state in North Africa. During the period of their dom- 
ination, Tripolitania was thrown into chaos by the 
incursions of two adventurers, Karakush, of Ghuzz, 
i.e. Turcoman origin, from Egypt, and "Alī al-Mayurki, 
from the family of the Banū Ghaniya [g.v.] in Majorca, 
who had inherited Almoravid ambitions regarding the 
colonisation of Africa. 


In 626/1229, the governors of Ifrikiya belonging to 
the family of Abū Hafs proclaimed themselves inde- 
pendent and inaugurated the Hafsid dynasty [q.v]. 
Later, a similar declaration in Libya was witnessed on 
the part of a Berber family, the Bani Thabit or Bani 
‘Ammar of the Hawwara tribe. The first to achieve 
quasi-independence was Muhammad b. Thabit b. 
‘Ammar in ca. 716/1326-7. 

Filippo Doria (755/1354). In the year 755/1354, or 
according to other sources, the following year, the 
Genoese Filippo Doria succeeded, by means of a 
trick, in taking possession of the city of Tripoli. A 
few months later, the Genoese managed to sell the 
city for 50,000 gold mithkals to Ahmad b. Makkī, who 
recognised the sovereignty of the Marinid sultans [9.v.] 
until 766/1364-5. 

Intervention by the Aragonese kings of Sicily. Towards the 
end of the 14th century, the Aragonese kings of Sicily 
took a renewed interest in North Africa and sought 
to recapture the island of Djarba which had been lost 
in 1134. In 790/1388, the Admiral of Sicily Manfredi 
Chiaramonte succeeded in taking the island of Djarba, 
but the inhabitants rose in revolt. However, five years 
later in 795/1392, King Martino of Sicily took pos- 
session of the island with the declared consent of the 
population. This occupation lasted until 801/1398, 
when the Hafsid sultan of Tunis regained control of 
both Djarba and Tripoli. 

The Spanish and the Knights of Malta (1510-51). On 
25 July 1510 the Spanish took Tripoli by assault. 
Later, in 1539, Charles V offered the city to the 
Knights of the Sovereign Order of Malta. The latter 
rebuilt and enlarged the Castle; however, on 14 August 
1551 they were obliged to capitulate when besieged 
by a formidable Turkish fleet. 

The Ottoman conquest of Tripoli (958/1551). After the 
defeat of the Knights of Malta, the government of 
Tripoli was entrusted to Murad Agha, the first Turkish 
governor, who succeeded in inflicting another crush- 
ing defeat on the Maltese with a surprise attack on 
the town of Zuwara. 

In 964/1556 Murad Agha died and was succeeded 
by Torghud (Dargut, Dragut, Dorghut, etc.) ‘Ali [g.v] 
well-known for his privateering activities. His period 
of rule was marked by two memorable events: the 
repulse of another expedition against Tripoli sought 
by the Grand Master of Malta, in which 14,000 
Spanish, German and Italian soldiers participated, 
and the assault on Malta which was threatening the 
Turkish conquest of Africa. Torghud actually died at 
Malta on 23 June 1565. He was succeeded by Yahyà 
Pasha, who died the following year, or, according to 
other sources, by Ulugh "Alī (known as Lucciali in 
Calabrian accounts), Torghud's lieutenant and a re- 
nowned corsair in his own right, who later became 
Captain-General of the Ottoman fleet and died in 
1587. Little is known of the Turkish governors who 
followed; their names were Dja'far Mustafa Pasha, 
and Ramadan Pasha, who was killed in 1584. 

In 1587, according to the Maltese archives, when 
Hasan Agha was governing Tripoli, the Knights of 
Malta tried once again to put troops ashore in sup- 
port of local insurgents against the Turkish govern- 
ment. The years between 1590 and 1610 saw a series 
of Turkish governors busily engaged in suppressing 
revolts in Tripoli and its environs. 

Relations with the European powers. For many years, 
Tripoli accepted no consular representatives of Euro- 
pean states. All matters concerning the city were hand- 
led directly by the Sublime Porte in Constantinople. 
During the 17th century, some consulates were estab- 
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lished, their primary objectives being purely com- 
mercial. Later, these consulates were to assume polit- 
ical importance, on account of the frequent “incidents” 
provoked by corsair activities and continual military 
interventions by the warships of the European states. 

The first consul of whom anything is known was 
a certain Du Molin, appointed in 1630 by an emis- 
sary of Louis XIII. Some years later, in 1658, Samuel 
Toker was transported to the city by an English fleet, 
to take up his appointment as consul on behalf of 
England. With the Knights of Malta, on account of 
the objectives of their Order, there existed a perma- 
nent state of war against the unbelievers, although 
this was occasionally interrupted by courteous diplo- 
matic exchanges. The ransoming of slaves, and reli- 
gious aid to Christian merchants and artisans, were 
promoted by Redemptorist missionaries and Brothers 
of St. Francis sent by Propaganda Fide. 

Tripoli under the Dayis and the Turkish and Levantine Beys 
(17th century). The history of Tripoli in the 17th cen- 
tury is a succession of struggles and revolts, both with- 
in and in the neighbourhood of the city. Appointed 
governor of the city in 1610 was a certain ‘Ali Bek, 
of Genoese origin, who used to send the sum of 300 
crowns and 64 aspers to his sister, living in the vicin- 
ity of Genoa. 

Another individual, Sulayman Safar Day, succeeded 
in gaining quasi-independence but was hanged by 
Khalil Bey, Captain-General of the Ottoman fleet, 
for ignoring the emissaries sent by the Sublime Porte. 
After him, Mustafa Sharif Day also lost his life in 
tragic circumstances ca. 1631. Another chief of the 
local militia, Ramadan Day, governed from 1631 to 
1633 before handing over power to a Levantine cor- 
sair, Mehmed Pasha Sakizli from Chios, who gov- 
erned from 1633 to 1649, obtaining the title of Pasha 
from Sultan Murad IV. He also succeeded in extend- 
ing his domain as far as Cyrenaica and the Fezzan. 
His work was continued by ‘Othman Pasha, likewise 
a freedman from the Greek island of Chios, who gov- 
erned until 1672 and was one of the most powerful 
and energetic pashas of the 17th century. 

In the years that followed, Tripoli seems to have 
found no genuine or effective leaders, and it was not 
until the period between 1687 and 1701, under the 
rule of the Montenegrin Mehmed Imam Pasha, that 
the city enjoyed stable government. His nephew, Khalil 
Beg, was deposed by corsair chiefs and Janissaries 
towards the end of 1709. On returning from Istanbul, 
where he had gone in search of the aid necessary for 
the assertion of his rights, he found in control of 
Tripoli a man who showed no inclination to allow 
himself to be supplanted, Ahmad Ķaramānlī, founder 
of the dynasty which was to govern Tripoli for the 
next 124 years. 

Bibliography: The principal comprehensive work 
concerning the history of Tripoli of the West 
remains that of E. Rossi, Storia di Tripoli e della 
Tripolitania dalla conquista araba al 1911, Rome 1968, 
398, published posthumously through the good 
offices of Maria Nallino. In the Prefazione, pp. xv- 
xxii, he lists in detail all the sources and the bib- 
liography which he has used. Other bibliographical 
notices are to be found in Gli studi sul Vicino Onente 
in Italia dal 1921 al 1970. II. L'Oriente islamico, Rome 
1971, chs. by U. Rizzitano, Gli studi di storia araba, 
61-2, and S. Bono, Gli studi sulla storia del Maghreb 
dal sec. XVI al 1830, 69-88. The most recent (1982) 
and apparently most complete study of the Turkish 
period (1510-1911) is that of S. Bono in the series 
Quaderni dell'Istituto Italiano di Cultura di Tripoli, enti- 


tled Storiografia e fonti occidentali sulla Libia (1510- 

1911). 

For information relating to numismatics and 
epigraphy, see G. Cimino, La zeca di Tripoli 
d'Occidente sotto il dominio dei Caramanli, in Rivista 
Italiana di Numismatica, Milan (1916), 527-40; idem, 
Storia e numismatica dell’Africa del Nord, in Libya, Rome- 
Milan (1927), iii, 202-27; E. Rossi, Le iscrizioni arabe 
e turche del Museo di Tripoli (Libia), Department of 
Antiquities, Tripoli 1953, 107. (G. OMAN) 
4. The rule of the Karamanlis (1123- 

1251/1711-1835). 

For this, see ĶARAMĀNLĪ. 

5. From 1835 to the present day. 

The Ottoman sultan Mahmüd Is expedition of 
May 1835 ended the power of ‘Alt II b. Yūsuf Pasha 
and the Karamanli line of virtually independent gov- 
ernors, and the Turks were able to re-establish their 
power over the whole of Tripolitania as far east as 
the site of former Barca [see Barga}, although most 
of Cyrenaica was speedily to fall under the control 
of the Sanüsiyya [q.v.] Süfr order. The town of Tripoli 
now became the capital of the Ottoman pashalik of 
that name. 

After the Italians landed on the Libyan coast in 
September 1911, Tripoli became the capital of the 
colony of Libya, and has remained that of the inde- 
pendent Libya proclaimed in 1951. The Italians began 
extensive remodelling of the old town, with a garden 
city to the southwest of the old Muslim town and 
the Jewish Adra (now that of modern administrative 
offices, foreign embassies, etc), demolition of part of 
the town walls and restoration of other parts of them, 
the construction of a modern port and the building 
of a Roman Catholic cathedral for the influx of Italian 
colonists (since 1970 turned into the Djamāl ‘Abd al- 
Nasir Mosque). 

The modern city of Tripoli (lat. 32° 54' N., Jong 
13° 11' E) has now become a centre of east-west 
communications along the southern Mediterranean 
coast, with the Tunis-Benghazi road running through 
it, a railway running westwards to Zuwāra and one 
eastwards to al-Khums, and an international airport 
constructed some 34 km/21 miles south of the city. 
The post-1955 oil boom in Libya, plus a very high 
birth rate in the country at large, have caused a dra- 
matic growth in Tripoli’s population, estimated at 
820,000 in 1980. As well as being the national cap- 
ital, Tripoli is also the chef-lieu of the muháfaza or 
governorate of Tripoli [see LīBnā. 3-4]. 

Bibliography: J. Wright, Libya, a modem history, 
London 1982. (C.E. Bosworth) 
TARABULUS (or ArRABULUS AL-SHAM, the 

Greek Tripolis, called “of Syria” in the Arabic sources 
to distinguish it from Tarābulus al-Gharb [9.v.] “of 
the West", Tripoli in Libya, an historic town of 
the Mediterranean coast of the Levant, to 
the north of Djubayl and Batrūn [g.vv.]. It lies partly 
on and partly beside a hill at the exit of a deep 
ravine through which flows a river, the Nahr Kadisha 
(Arabic, Abū "Alī). West of it stretches a very fertile 
plain covered with woods, which terminate in a penin- 
sula on which lies the port of al-Mīnā. The harbour 
is protected by a series of rocky islets lying in front 
of it and by the remains of an old wall. 

l. History up to the Mamlük period. 

'The old Phoenician name of the town, which is 
first mentioned in the Persian period, is unknown; its 
Greek name came from its division into three quar- 
ters each separated by walls, the Tyrian, Sidonian 
and Aradian. In early Christian times, it soon became 
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a bishopric, allegedly founded by St. Peter himself, 
who installed there Tripoli’s first bishop. The old town 
lay on the site of the present port. It was protected 
by its situation and the defences of the quarters and 
was very difficult to take, but was constantly threat- 
ened by the danger of being cut off on the land side 
from all connection with the outer world and even 
from supplies of drinking water. This was shown when 
Mu‘awiya, in the caliphate of "Uthmān, sent a body 
of troops under the leadership of an Azdi named 
Sufyan b. Mudjib thither, who built a fort in order 
to cut off the town completely. The inhabitants were 
reduced to such straits that they sent to the Byzan- 
tine emperor and begged him to send ships with all 
speed to their assistance. The emperor did so, and 
the Tripolitans succeeded in boarding the ships by 
night and thus escaped. To populate the empty town, 
Mu‘awiya made a considerable number of Jews (al- 
Balādhurī; al-Ya'kübi says Persians) settle there. 
Mu'áwiya is said to have sent there annually some 
troops under an ‘mil, who, when the town was 
blockaded by sea, withdrew again except for the "āru! 
and a handful of men. Soon afterwards, there was 
a Byzantine attempt to recover Tripoli, which was 
repelled by the Arabs, with the Byzantine com- 
mander being chased out to sea, captured and killed 
(al-Balādhurī, Futūk, 127-8; cf. F. McG. Donner, The 
early Islamic conquests, Princeton 1981, 154-5, 246-7). 
Byzantine hopes of recovering the town continued, and 
in the 10th century, one of Greek resurgence, several 
attacks are recorded in the Greek and Arabic sources: 
an attack by Nicephorus Phocas in 968, destruction of 
the town in 975 by John Tzimisces, further attacks by 
the governor of Antioch and Basil II in the 990s, etc. 

Al-Ya‘kubi in his geographical work mentions 
Tarabulus’s splendid harbour as capable of holding a 
thousand ships (Buldān, 327, tr. Wiet, 178), and some 
fifty years later, al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal speak of 
the great fertility of the surrounding area, with its 
palms and sugar-cane fields. Tarabulus was considered 
as the port for Damascus, and it was defended by 
garrisons ( yurübatu) of troops from Damascus and 
other djunds who rallied there for offensive operations 
or when attack was threatened (al-[stakhrī', 61; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 175, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 172). 
An excellent description is given by the Persian trav- 
eller Nasir-i Khusraw (438/1047) of the town under 
the Fátimids. The whole countryside, he says, consists 
of fields and gardens with sugar-cane, citrons, bananas, 
oranges, lemons and date-palms; the town was pro- 
tected on three sides by the sea, on the land side by 
a wall with a broad ditch. In the centre stood a splen- 
did mosque; the town had 20,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the majority were Shi‘is, and many villages belonged 
to it. The garrison of the ruling power was main- 
tained by the tolls paid by the many ships that arrived 
there, while the ruler himself had ships which used 
to go to the Mediterranean coasts from there (Safar- 
nama, ed. M. Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 14- 
15, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 12-13). 

In the Crusading period, a County of Tripoli was 
created and given to Raymond of Toulouse, but the 
capital itself had still to be taken from the Muslims. 
Raymond began the siege in 493/1101, and to iso- 
late the town more effectively, built a fort on a hill 
on the ravine of Kadisha, called Mons Peregrinus or 
the Pilgrims’ Hill (by the Arabs Sandjil, i.e. St.-Gilles), 
at the foot of which in course of time a little town 
arose. He died in 499/1105 in this fortress without 
having attained his goal, and it was not till 12 July 
1109 that the beleaguered town capitulated. Al-Idrīsī, 


who wrote in 1154, mentions the fortress “built by 
the Frank Ibn Sandjil”, and gives a list of towns and 
villages belonging to Tarābulus and of the rocky islets 
off the harbour (see DPV, viii, 135-6, Ar. text, 17). 
In 1170 the town suffered severely from a terrible 
earthquake. After the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, Tarabu- 
lus held out for another century as an important 
base for the Christians, until in 688/1289 the army 
of the Mamlük sultan al-Mansür Ķalāwūn [q.v] ap- 
peared before it and it had to surrender on 26 April. 
This proved a turning point in its history, for the sul- 
tan, learning a lesson from the past, built a new 
Tripoli on the Pilgrims’ Hill, while the old town was 
destroyed and sank to be an insignificant little har- 
bour known as al-Mīnā (from the Greek Aiiv). Al- 
Dimashki, who wrote about it ca. A.D. 1300, describes 
the plentiful supply of water in the town—in addi- 
tion to the running water on all sides, an aqueduct 
200 ells long and 70 ells high was built—and the 
gardens, with excellent fruit in plenty. He also men- 
tions the various localities belonging to Tarabulus, in- 
cluding Botrys, Bukay‘a and the Djabal al-Nusayriyya 
(Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 207, 253). 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
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see PW, vii A.l, cols. 203-7 (E. Honigmann). Fur- 
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2. From the Mamlūk period onwards. 

As the chef-lieu of an Ottoman sandjak after the 
conquest of Syria, becoming an eyalet in ca. 1078/1570, 
Tarābulus served as a port of entry for Hims and 
Hamat within the Syrian interior. It was twice occu- 
pied and sacked during the next century, in 1016/1607 
by "Alī b. Djanbulat, the ally of Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n, 
and then in 1033/1624 by Fakhr al-Din himself. The 
population declined from 1,743 families in 1545 (1,294 
Muslim, 316 Christian and 178 Jewish) to 1,320 fam- 
ilies in 1623 (749 Muslim, 432 Christian and 139 Jewish) 
with the town’s economic importance decreasing as 
that of Beirut, Saydà (Sidon) and ‘Akka (Acre) rose. 

The town falls into two parts on each side of the 
Nahr Abū "Alī, with the old town on one side, with 
its markets grouped round the Great Mosque and the 
Kubba quarter. The siks with their stone arcading and 
their old khans (Khan al-Kharratin “of the tailors”, 
Khan al-Sabün “of soap”, built in the 11th/17th cen- 
tury, etc.) are still very active; they open out on to the 
river, where stands the 8th/14th century al-Madrasa 
al-Burtāsiyya mosque. The Taylan mosque, from 736/ 
1336, with two white domes, is one of the town's 
finest monuments, standing a little aside from the 
centre. 

Tarabulus continued to decline in the 18th century, 
and only after 1801 did Mustafa Barbar Aba, Ahmad 
Djazzar Pasha's commandant of the town, establish a 
certain amount of order there in conjunction with the 
Amir Bashir Shihab of Mount Lebanon. In 1861 it be- 
came the centre of a kwa in the wilayet of Beirut, and 
in 1876, under Midhat Pasha (g.».], subsequently gov- 
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ernor of Damascus, entered the modern age of western- 
isation: a road and a railway were constructed to Hims. 
Ca. 1880, the town had six quarters, Haddādīn, Nūrī, 
Muhaytira, Rummānī, Suwayka and Bab al-Hadid, 
but towards the end of the century, the population 
spilled out from the ancient limits. A road to Beirut 
was opened in 1909 and a rail link with Aleppo in 
1911. At that time, the grouping of Tarābulus and 
al-Mina had 32,500 inhabitants, with 24,000 in the 
first and 8,500 in the second (comprising 24,100 Sunni 
Muslims, 6,800 Greek Orthodox and 1,500 Maronites). 

Tripoli was involved in the upsets of the last decades 
of Ottoman rule. This last was exercised through the 
great Sunni families of the town who, after the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908, acquired a greater degree 
of autonomy; thus the 'ulamā” of the town were able 
to nominate their muf directly. The Committee of 
Union and Progress came to power in Istanbul with 
the parliamentary elections when the Turkish consti- 
tution was restored, but their authority was badly 
received in Tripoli, nostalgic for the Hamidian period. 
When the amir Faysal entered Damascus on 1 October 
1918, he nominated the muftī ‘Abd al-Hamid Karama 
as governor of Tripoli, but the French landed there 
on 12 October 1918. 

With the creation of Greater Lebanon, the Manda- 
tory power separated Tripoli from Syria, and hence- 
forth, the French occupation represented a challenge 
for the town's Muslim population (over 3/4 of the 
whole). Karama lost his posts as muff? and governor, 
and now became za‘tm or leader of the anti-French 
movement. At the time of independence in 1942, Tri- 
poli had been traumatised by the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire, its separation from Syria and 
incorporation within Lebanon. In 1945 ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Karama was nominated Prime Minister, but was un- 
able to secure recognition as za‘tm of the Sunni com- 
munity of the whole of Lebanon nor even to satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of Tripoli. 

It was at Tripoli that the first Lebanese civil war 
broke out in 1958, led by Rashid Karama, ‘Abd al- 
Hamid's son. Against the President Camille Chamoun's 
attempts to attach his country to the West, the people 
of Tripoli were attracted to Nasserism and the ideal 
of Arab unity. Twelve years later, it was in the quar- 
ters of old Tripoli that the "state of those outside the 
law" (dawlat al-matlübin) saw the light of day. A few 
years after the beginning of the second civil war in 
1975, the Movement for Islamic Unification (harakat 
al-tawhid al-islami), a federation of all the Sunni Islamist 
groups in the town, was formed under the leadership 
of Shaykh Sa‘id Sha‘ban, who then took control. In 
1983 Tripoli became the refuge for Yasser Arafat and 
the PLO when they were ejected from Beirut, but they 
were dislodged by Syrian army bombardments. After 
Syrian repression of the town's quarters in autumn 
1985, Shaykh Sha‘ban went over to the Syrian side. 

Tripoli had over 300,000 inhabitants in 1995, and 
has resumed its place as the second economic centre 
of Lebanon, based on the agricultural riches of the 
plain of Küra to the south and east, with its olive 
groves, and those of Akkār towards the north and 
central Syria. The cultivation of fruit and vegetables 
is increasing in this well-watered region, being mod- 
ernised with both internal capital and finance from 
outside Lebanon. Industry is also well represented, 
with an oil refinery to the north of the town (at the 
terminus of the pipe-line, at present out of service, 
bringing the oil of Kirkuk to the Mediterranean coast) 
and the biggest cement factory in Lebanon, that of 
Chekka, to the south. 
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AL-TARABULUSI at-RAFFA’, Asu 'L-Husavn 

AnMAD b. Munir b. Ahmad b. Muflih Muhadhdhab 
al-Din [al-Mulk], prominent poet of Syria in the 
time of Nür al-Din Zangi and rival of Sharaf al-Din 
al-Ķaysarānī [g.v.]. He was born in 473/1080 in 
Tarābulus al-Shàm (Tripoli, Lebanon) and died in 
Aleppo on Djumādā II 548/September 1153. His father 
sang and recited poetry in the markets of Tripoli. Al- 
Tarābulusī was a Shi‘t Rāfidī, and was held in prison 
for a certain time because of his satires (hidjà^) against 
Bēri b. Tughtigin, the amir of Damascus 522-6/1128- 
32, who even threatened to cut out his tongue. He 
was released after the intervention of the chamber- 
lain Yüsuf b. Fayrüz. After that he lived in exile and 
was only allowed to return by Bóri's son Ismāfīl. But 
soon afterwards, he provoked the anger of this ruler, 
too, and was forced to hide. Then he lived in Hamat, 
Shayzar (in the fortress of the Banū Munkidh) and 
Aleppo. He witnessed the second siege of Damascus 
under Nir al-Din Mahmüd b. Zangi, whom he praised 
in his most eloquent laudatory poems. His Diwdn has 
been edited. 
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TARABZUN, the Turkish form of TREBIzon», 

Greek TpaneCots, a town on the Black Sea 
shores of northern Anatolia. 

At the dissolution of the Byzantine Empire after 
the Frankish-Venetian conquest of Byzantium in 600- 
601/1204, Tarabzun, which had been occupied briefly 
by the Saldjüks at the end of the 6th/llth century, 
became the centre of a principality governed by a 
branch of the Comnene dynasty. The latter contin- 
ued to use the Byzantine imperial title, and the strong 
walls of the Citadel and Middle City (Orta Hisar), which 
go back to Roman times, were supplemented by a 
town wall constructed by Alexius II in 724/1324. For 
the 9th/15th century, Clavijo and Bessarion have left 
descriptions of the Comnene palace, which was located 
in the Citadel, and presumably was also used by Selim 
I and Süleymàn I, who resided in Tarabzun as princes. 
Tarabzun's walls withstood numerous sieges, and 
allowed the tiny principality to survive until 865/1461. 
Hostilities with the Saldjüks were probably caused by 
the commercial links of Tarabzun with the Crimean 
ports (620/1223); in the course of this war, there was 
fighting around Sinop, and an attack against Tarabzun 
itself. In 628/1231, after a lost battle against the 
Saldjüks, the remnants of the defeated Kh"ārazm- 
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sháh's army sought refuge on Trapezuntine territory. 
The commercial importance of the town during the 
7th/13th century was considerable, as caravans to or 
from Persia brought goods for trans-shipment. The 
Venetians having lost control over the Bosphorus fol- 
lowing the reestablishment of the Byzantine Empire 
with Genoese help (659/1261), the Genoese also traded 
in Tarabzun, concentrating their attentions upon the 
exportation of alum. Both Genoese and Venetians 
lived in special town quarters. Pero Tafur, who visited 
Tarabzun in 841/1437-8, thought that the town held 
4,000 inhabitants (Travels and adventures, tr. M. Letts, 
New York and London 1926, 131; A. Bryer and 
D. Winfield, The Byzantine monuments and topography of 
the Pontos, 2 vols., Washington 1985, i, 178-249). 

After the Ottoman takeover of Tarabzun by Mehem- 
med II in 865/1461, the last Comnenus ruler of the 
city was banished from the area. Immediately follow- 
ing the conquest, soldiers who had participated in the 
fighting (ghāziyān-i Tarabzun) and some Christian lords 
who had joined the Ottomans were awarded tīmārs. 
By 821/1486, most of the Christian aristocracy and 
the original conquerors must have been obliged to 
leave the area, for a mufassal register from the reign 
of Bāyezīd 11 shows that of 207 tīmārs then exist- 
ing in the area, only 21 were in the hands of Christ- 
ian sipahis. Among the new tīmār-holders there were 
numerous Albanians, Janissaries recently Islamised and 
also some Christians, including the so-called gebran-i 
wilàyet-i Torul (Ardasa). By 924/1515, tīmār-holding 
had become a Muslim occupation (O.L. Barkan, 
Osmanlı imparatorlugunda bir iskân ve kolonizasyon metodu 
olarak sürgünler, in Istanbul Üniv. Iktisat Fak. Mecmuası, 
xv [1953-4], 217-24; Heath Lowry, Privilege and prop- 
erty in Ottoman Maçuka in the opening decades of the 
Tourkokratia: 1461-1553, in Continuity and change in late 
Byzantine and early Ottoman Society, ed. idem and A.A. 
Bryer, Birmingham and Washington 1986, 97-128). 
Ottoman military presence was further assured by an 
auxiliary cavalry consisting of miisellems, local Christians 
enjoying tax-exemptions in exchange for military ser- 
vice. However, by 921/1515 these men had been 
reclassified as réayà. 

In addition, townsmen were brought into Tarabzun 
proper from Amasya, and settled in a mahalle named 
after their hometown. The Chrysokephalos church was 
transformed into a mosque by order of Mehemmed 
IL, and subsequently was known as the *Atik Djāmi". 
Tradition also claimed that the St. Eugenios church 
was converted into a mosque at this time. But this 
probably only happened around 905-6/1500; the edi- 
fice was known first as the Yeni Djami‘ and later as 
the Yeni Djum'a Djàmi'i (Lowry, Trabzon’s Yeni Cuma 
Camii (New Friday Mosque), in Boğaziçi Univ. Hümaniter 
Bilimler Dergisi, ni [1975], 91-102). Tarabzun’s third 
major church, known as the Aya Sofya and located 
at a distance of 3 km west of the city walls, was also 
converted into a mosque. After Byzantine frescoes had 
been uncovered there in Republican times, the build- 
ing was turned into a museum in 1964. 

Among the pious foundations established in Ottoman 
times, the most prominent was the Khātūniyye ‘Imareti, 
dedicated to the mother of Selim I. An account book 
dated 1000-1/1591-2 lists mills and meadows in nearby 
Deģirmenderesi, two hammáms, a sizeable number of 
olive trees, but also taxes such as bād-i kazvā and tithes 
from various private properties, which normally should 
have accrued to the state treasury. The foundation 
also collected customs duties from some smaller ports 
near Tarabzun. The Khātūniyye Imāreti owned shops 
in the vicinity of the bedestān as well as the bedestan 


itself, in addition to the land on which the saray-i 
‘attk and the sultan’s stable were located. The *màret 
disbursed food to large numbers of people: the offi- 
cials in charge of the storehouse needed to account 
for 26,253 ūkiyyes of meat and 2174 kīles of rice, while 
the same document mentions 1789 live sheep in the 
care of the "imāret kitchen (BBA, Maliyeden muidevver 
15996). The foundation also lent out money, at times 
entering into partnerships with merchants (R. Jennings, 
Pious foundations in the society and economy of Ottoman Trab- 
zon, 1565-1640, in JESHO, xxxiii [1990], 313-34). 

While the town of Tarabzun was Islamised rapidly, 
nearby rural kad@s such as Mačuķa (Maçka) retained 
many features inherited from the Byzantine period. 
The żahrīr of 921/1515 shows 2623 households headed 
by Christian adult males residing in Mačuķa, in addi- 
tion to 188 widow households. Tax-paying Muslims 
numbered 51. Between 865-6/1461 and 960/1553, 
the period covered by the /ahrirs extant for this region, 
the Muslim population increased to 101 households, 
mostly local people who had converted. While many 
properties held by monasteries were converted into 
fimars following the Ottoman conquest, the three major 
monasteries located in the valley of Mačuķa itself, 
namely, Vazelon, Soumela and the Peristera, retained 
much of their property down into the 20th century. 
On his visit to Tarabzun in 1112-13/1701, Pitton de 
Tournefort put up in a convent building in the town 
proper, which was still owned by a local monastery. 

For the llth/17th century, our major source is 
Ewliya Celebi, who visited Tarabzun at the very begin- 
ning of his travels. Based on the account of Mehmed 
‘Ashik, himself a native of Tarabzun, Ewliyà describes 
the (still surviving) fortifications along with their gates. 
He was especially impressed by the Khātūniyye and 
its food stores kept by the "/máret. There was a daily 
distribution of soup and bread to medrese students, 
while on Friday nights, pilav, zerde and meat stew 
were handed out. Ewliyā also was much interested in 
the ethnography of the area, and provides informa- 
tion on the goldsmiths, Tarabzun’s most prestigious 
craft. He further devotes considerable space to the 
trade in and the preparation of anchovy, a local spe- 
ciality to the present day. Kātib Celebi’s Djihan-niima 
contains very similar information, including details on 
fruit and fish (Istanbul 1145/1732, 429-30). 

Well into the 10th/1!6th century, Tarabzun owed 
much of its importance to seaborne trade; Italian mer- 
chants had visited the town frequently before the 
Ottoman conquest, and some of them elected to stay 
on as Ottoman subjects (Lowry, The question of Trabzon’s 
Efrenciyan population, 1486-1583, in VIII. Türk Tarih 
Kongresi, ii, Ankara 1981, 1493-1501). The late 9th/ 
15th century tahrir still separates them into Venetians 
and Genoese. Toward the end of the 10th/16th and 
the beginning of the 11th/17th century, the trade of 
Tarabzun seems to have been less than prosperous. 
While in 952/1545-6 customs duties were farmed out 
for 453,333 akčes a year, the same farm in 1036/1622- 
3 produced only 500,000 akčes. Yet in the middle of 
the lOth/16th century 60 akčes had been equivalent 
to an Ottoman gold piece, while in 1032/1622-23, 
the rate was 170-200 akčes for 1 gold coin (DBSM. 
17229). This crisis must have been in part due to the 
Ottoman-Persian wars, which closed off the city's 
major trade route, and to the Djelālī rebellions, which 
caused many people, particularly among the non- 
Muslims, to leave the area. Cossack raids were also 
troublesome. Commercial crisis may also explain the 
difficulties of the dedestān; in 1022/1613, the building 
(which survives, and may at least partly go back to 
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pre-Ottoman times) had been lying in ruins for several 
years (K. Kreiser, Bedestan-Bauten im Osmanischen Reich, 
in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xxix [1979], 397-8). In order 
to finance repairs, the administration of the Khatüniyye 
‘“imaret gave out a long lease and demanded rent in 
advance. By 1042/1632-3 the dedestān was again ruined 
in a Cossack raid; however, this time the building 
was repaired rather more rapidly than before, and 
Ewliya claimed that much business was done here. 

One of Tarabzun's major export goods during the 
llth/17th and 12th/18th centuries was wine; this 
came from the vineyards near the town, but also from 
other localities on the eastern Black Sea coast, par- 
ticularly Giresun. Ewliyā Čelebi refers to the “deli- 
cately perfumed” grapes tended in the numerous 
vineyards around the town. The wine trade to the 
northern shores of the Black Sea had existed in 
Byzantine times, but expanded greatly when the 
Ottoman closure of the Black Sea largely eliminated 
the competition of Mediterranean wines. Both Christian 
Abaza and Russians purchased Tarabzun wine in size- 
able quantities, until the opening of the Black Sea to 
European navigation after 1188/1774 resulted in the 
decline of this trade. After the mid-13th/19th century, 
wine was only made for local use, and following the 
exodus of the Pontus Christians in the population 
exchange of 1923, vinification ceased entirely and 
vineyards contracted to the point of insignificance 
(X. de Planhol, Grandeur et décadence du vignoble de 
Trébizonde, in JESHO, xxii [1979], 314-29). 

In the early 13th/19th century the Trabzon region 
suffered much from the tension between locally power- 
ful families, particularly the Tuzdju Oghullari, and 
the governors appointed by Mahmüd II; in Ramadan 
1231/August 1816 the entire town was occupied by 
Tuzdjuoghlu Memish Agha. Sporadic unrest contin- 
ued until 1834. In the 1820s, British diplomatic offi- 
cials produced plans for the re-routing of British exports 
to and imports from Persia by way of Trabzon, and 
in 1826, the first goods destined for Erzurum and 
Tabriz appeared in the harbour. From 1836, trans- 
port was assured by British, French, Ottoman, Austrian 
and Russian steamers, and trade increased in the mid- 
19th century. In his report on the state of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1861, M.B.C. Collas claimed that, after 
Istanbul, this was the most commercially active 
Ottoman city. To Trieste and Britain both Persian 
silk and locally grown hazelnuts were despatched, while 
refined sugar and textiles were sent from Britain, in 
addiüon to Belgian arms and paper. The trade in 
livestock was also important, as animals sent to Istanbul 
from eastern Anatolia often passed through Trabzon 
(La Turquie en 1861, Paris 1861, 209). In 1900 trade 
had grown to the point that 487 steamers carrying 
522,000 tons were employed, in addition to thousands 
of sailing ships. However, there were constant diffi- 
culties due to the state of the Trabzon-Erzurum land 
route, passable only for pack animals, and Russian 
customs policy aimed at diverüng the trade to Trans- 
caucasia. From the early 1880s, much of the trade 
between Persia and Britain passed again through the 
Persian Gulf ports. Trabzon traffic stagnated in abso- 
lute terms, while its market share decreased (C. Issawi, 
The Tabnz-Trabzon trade, 1830-1900. Rise and decline of 
a route, in IJMES, i [1970], 18-27). Cuinet, who 
described the state of Trabzon in 1890, mentions the 
complaints of local merchants on account of the poor 
state of Trabzon's port. Among commercially-signifi- 
cant local products, he lists silk and cotton fabrics, in 
addition to fruit exported to Russia, hazelnuts, tobacco 
and beans. 


During World War I, Trabzon was in the line of 
fire; most market links were severed, and a large num- 
ber of the town's young men perished in the Caucasus 
campaign of 1914. It was bombarded several times 
by Russian fleets; the attack of 1915 causing over 
1,300 casualties and widespread destruction. In 1916, 
a Russian army occupied Trabzon; during this period 
intercommunal tensions between Turks, Pontic Greeks 
and Armenians dramatically increased. In the power 
vacuum following the withdrawal of Russian troops, 
fierce intercommunal fighting ensued. In 1918, Trab- 
zon was reoccupied by Ottoman troops. The town 
was an important organisational centre for resistance 
against the partition of Anatolia. In 1923 it was the 
scene of the murder of Mustafa Subhi, a central fig- 
ure of the Turkish Communist party recently founded 
in the Soviet Union, who was passing through Trabzon 
in an attempt to reach Ankara. 

After the agreement concerning the Turco-Greek 
exchange of populations negotiated at Lausanne, the 
local Greek community, which had numbered 91,000 
in Cuinet’s time, was expelled from the area in 1923. 

Throughout the Republican period, the economy 
of Trabzon has suffered from structural problems. 
Agriculture predominates, but suitable land is in short 
supply. Farmers working minuscule plots produce 
tobacco, hazelnuts and tea for the market, and depend 
both on the vagaries of world demand and govern- 
ment decisions concerning the quality and price of 
tea. Population densities are among the highest in 
Turkey, and would be even higher if it were not for 
emigration, especially to Istanbul. Trabzon itself pos- 
sesses little industry, but a commercial tradition going 
back into the Ottoman period, when the town was 
known for its Muslim bourgeoisie, has helped Trabzon 
maintain its trade, though the port, modernised in 
1954, handles much less traffic than nearby Samsun. 
In the 1980s transit trade with Iran once again became 
important. A technical university was founded in 1963, 
and expanded to a full-scale one in 1982. But since 
the tertiary sector generates few jobs, the town, with 
a population of 108,000 in 1980, has grown less than 
other comparable urban centres. 
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TARAFA, a name given to a number of 
Arab poets, chief among whom was the pre-Islamic 
composer of a Mu‘allaka [q.v] ‘Amr b. al-Abd b. 
Sufyàn, so-called, according to some, because of his 
use of the participle muttarif (although, by analogy 
with al-Mutalammis [g.v.] and similar sobriquets, we 
might expect him to be known as af-Muļtanf), while 
according to others, it is a nomen unitatis from tarfa’, 
a type of tamarisk (see further Sezgin, GAS, ii, 115, 
and M. Seligsohn, Diwén Tarafa ibn al-Abd al-Bakri, 
Paris 1901, 3-4). Tarafa was purportedly related to 
the poets Muraķķish the Elder and Younger [g.vv.] 
and to al-Mutalammis; his sister Khirnik composed 
verse; and his tribe, the Dubay'a, belonged to the 
Kays b. Tha‘laba, a sub-sect of Bakr b. Wail [9.2.], 


which also boasted the poets al-A'shà and ‘Amr b. | 


Kama. It is unclear whether these familial ties were 
uterine or whether the poets constituted an Arabian 
guild of craftsmen, of the type discussed for ancient 
Mesopotamia by W.G. Lambert, Ancestors, authors and 
canonicity, in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, xi (1957), 
1-14. Whether Tarafa was a Christian or a staunch 
pagan cannot be determined from his verse; no con- 
fidence should be placed on his father’s name (al- 
‘Abd, an indeterminate theophoric), or on the name 
of al-Mutalammis’s father, which is variously given as 
‘Abd al-Masih and ‘Abd al-‘Uzza: see Ch. Pellat, art. 
AL-MUTALAMMIS. 

According to Ibn Kutayba (Shi, 91-2), the poet 
Labid referred to Tarafa as ibn al-ishrin, the one in 
his twenties, thereby either referring to or occasion- 
ing the legends of Tarafa's premature death: see also 
Ibn al-Sallàm al-Djumahi, Tabakāt fuhul al-shu‘ara’, 
Cairo n.d., 45, who slots him in the fourth echelon 
(ibid., 115). 

Nothing concrete is known about Tarafa. Several 
episodes in his "life" are lovingly, albeit variously, 
related by the mediaeval literati, although not by Abu 
'I-Faradj in the Agkānī, which contains no chapter 
devoted to him. These reconstructions show that 
Tarafa’s poetry was subjected to an exhaustive philo- 
logical and biographical scrutiny at a very early stage, 
with the episodes in his life being “corroborated” by 
allusions in his verse. Indeed, it can be argued that 
the values reflected in the Tarafa legend, fidelity, to 
the point of extinction, to regal command, a hedonis- 
tic love of life and a fierce, indomitable independence, 
are more appropriate to a later age, celebrating loyalty 
to one's monarch and exultation in the Bedouin spirit 
of one's ancestors, suggesting that Tarafa was held 
up as an emblematic paragon of sorts. Scrutiny of 
Ibn Kutayba's entry on Tarafa (Shiv, 88-96) reveals 
two biographies, one narrating his death (88-90), and 
a condensed version of his short life and gruesome 
death ascribed to Ibn Kutayba himself (90-1). A full, 
manifestly fabricated, account of the events leading to 
Tarafa’s death is given by al-Anbārī [g.»], Sharh al- 
Kkasa^id al-sab* al-tiwal al-djāhiliyyāt, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Salam Hārūn, Cairo 1963, 115-28. 

Standard episodes are: his precocious, proverbial, 
upstaging of al-Mutalammis (or al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas 
[g..]) upon his inappropriate application to a camel 
stallion of an epithet more fitting to a she-camel; the 
death of his father when Tarafa was still a child: a 
literal reading of v. 1 of poem | in Ahlwardt’s edi- 
tion of the diwan (W. Ahlwardt, The divans of the six 
ancient Arabic poets, London 1870); banishment from his 
people, caused by his incessant and unregenerate profli- 
gacy; the affair of the camels, variously said to belong 
to his brother Ma‘bad (which is also said to have 
been his father's name) or to Tarafa himself: Tarafa 
is generally represented as the culprit, preoccupied 
with his verse composition to the detriment of his 
pastoral duties, although according to al-Anbàri, the 
camels were confiscated by *Amr b. Hind, the Lakhmid 
ruler (A.D. 554-69) [see LAKHMIDs]; the repossession 
of the camels by means of poetry; Tarafa's partici- 
pation in the revolt of ‘Amr b. Hind's brother, ‘Amr 
b. Umama, and his voyage to the Yemen; the vitu- 
perative attacks on ‘Amr, his brother Kabüs, and ‘Abd 
*Amr b. Bishr, said by some to be Tarafa's cousin, 
which led to his death; his breach of court etiquette 
by his effrontery towards ‘Amr’s sister; the letter of 
al-Mutalammis and Tarafa, addressed to the gover- 
nor of al-Bahrayn, ordering the death of the bearer 
(see A.J. Arberry, The seven odes, London 1957, 67-8; 
A.F.L. Beeston, Background topics, in A.F.L. Beeston 
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et alii, The Cambridge history of Arabic literature. Arabic lit- 
erature to the end of the Umayyad period, Cambridge 1983, 
22; Pellat, art. cit.; J.E. Montgomery, The deserted encamp- 
ment in ancient Arabic poetry: a nexus of topical comparisons, 
in JSS, xl [1995], 292); Tarafa’s death and burial. It 
can safely be maintained that no historical credence 
should be accorded to any of these incidents, as they 
are all reconstructions, based on, often with details 
drawn from, verses in the poet’s diwan. It would be 
foolhardy even to associate Tarafa with Lakhmid pol- 
itics in al-Hira [g.v.]. 

A similar degree of scepticism has surrounded the 
poetic remains of the Bakrī, from the mediaeval period 
to the present. The diwdn exists in a spartan version 
which goes back to al-Asma‘i, while the recension by 
Ibn al-Sikkit, via al-Shinķītī, is slightly more volu- 
minous. It is impossible to determine which poems 
are authentic; which are fragmentary (Ahlwardt, poem 
ll, is a l4-line zaszb [9.v.]—or is it ghazal [q.».]?— 
combining skillfully the amatory topics of atlāl, desert 
encampments, taskdīh, description of beloved, atlāl and 
khayāl, phantasm of the beloved); which are falsely 
ascribed (such as Ahlwardt, poem 3, the reminiscences 
of the proud leader of a noble troop of raiders now 
dead) and which are fabricated to provide support 
for the poet's legend (such as, for example, Ahlwardt, 
poems 6, 7 and 16: kidjā” [q.v.] of the Lakhmids and 
‘Abd ‘Amr; poem 18, a verse apology addressed to 
*Amr b. Hind; poem 13, comparing Tarafa's devo- 
tion to Salma with Murakkish's devotion to Asma’, a 
piece which has the playfulness and wit of an ‘Abbasid 
composition, replacing the poet's desert journey with 
that of the kAayal). The majority are occasional poems, 
largely concerned with the themes of tribal might and 
generosity or with the righting of a wrong and resti- 
tution of rights (Ahlwardt, poems 1, a demand for 
the restoration of property, and 2, an expression of 
disgust and dismay upon betrayal by friends, are exam- 
ples. They reveal a fluid style of composition: Ahl- 
wardt, poem 12, is a bipartite piece commencing with 
an atlal section (vv. 1-5) and culminating in a lam- 
poon aimed at a certain ‘Abd al-Dallal, of which 
vv. 6-13 are direct attack, whereas 14-17 are senten- 
tious reflections on honour and ignominy (not devoid 
of flourishes of formal rhetoric), setting the standard 
from which Tarafa's adversary has so conspicuously 
deviated. In three poems (Ahlwardt, 5, 10 and 17) 
Tarafa expresses his gratitude for acts of generosity 
towards his people in time of need. They are addressed 
to the Bana Kays b. Tha‘laba, the Banū Sa'd b. 
Malik and an individual known as Katada, respectively. 
Poem 5 is 76 verses in length, while 10 has 17 verses 
and 17 has eleven. From a generic point of view, it 
is impossible to decide whether these poems are madh 
or fakhr [g.vv.], presumably because of the close tribal 
ties existing between the poet and his dedicatees. 
Personal and tribal vaunting is an integral feature of 
these poems, suggesting that the service paid to the 
dedicatee is more a bond of fealty and loyalty than 
a mere poetic extolling of their greatness for poster- 
ity. As such, they are indispensable for a just apprecia- 
tion of the origins and significance of the pre-Islamic 
panegyric. Ahlwardt, poems 8, 9 and 14, are monopar- 
tite boasts of the generosity and military prowess of 
Tarafa's tribe; 8 and 9 are of a more generalised 
character, of 16 and 10 verses respectively; while 14 
is a 22-verse chronicle in celebration of the battle 
known as Yawm Tahlāk al-Limam (the “Day of the 
Shaving of the Beards") and contains a splendid evo- 
cation of the tribe's splendour in war (ll. 11-22). 
Ahlwardt, poem 19, is a minatory tribal boast directed 


at an unnamed adversary, whom the commentators 
identify as the Taghlib, connecting the piece with 
the peace settlement bringing to an end the War of 
Basüs. This poem contains a heavily symbolic aflāt, 
reclaimed by nature (ll. 1-7), two sections of admo- 
nitions (ll. 8-12 and 17-21), a narrative of al-Ghallak, 
whoever he may have been (l 13-16), and two lines 
of sententiae capping the work, a technique identical 
with poem 12. There also exists a monothematic poem 
of 31 verses, treating of aphoristic and sententious 
moralisings, edited from a manuscript in the Chester 
Beatty Library by Arberry, A poem attributed to Tarafa 
ibn al-Abd, in FSS, x (1965), 149-58. 

Conspicuous in the dīwān is the poets Mu‘allaka. 
There has been much dispute over its authenticity, 
and, as Arberry, The Seven Odes, 82, remarks, “the var- 
ious recensions exhibit considerable divergence in the 
order and contents of the poem". These versions are 
most probably the products of the exercise of edito- 
ral discernment on the part of the mediaeval schol- 
ars. It is of some 105 verses (the exact number is 
disputed) and is tripartite in structure, with a nasīb 
and an astonishing camel-description in which the ani- 
mal is anatomically dissected, limb by limb, joint by 
joint, by the poet, from bottom to top, and in which 
the poet eschews the use of any extended similes 
involving onager, oryx or ostrich, a practice followed 
by many of his contemporaries. The description is 
not, however, static, as some scholars maintain, for 
Tarafa is at pains to remind the audience that this 
massive camel is engaged on a desert journey of con- 
summate significance for the poet and his compan- 
ion, a journey in which a *man-made" camel responds 
to the decisions of a man of action. The polythematic 
third section is a reflection on the poet’s relationship 
with his family, his observations on this mortal coil, 
and his bitter celebration of his own identity. 
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TARANČIS, a Turkic Muslim people origi- 
nally from the Kāshghar oasis in southern 
Sinkiang [9.v.]/Xinjiang, where some of the origi- 
nal stock remained. 

Most of them were displaced, at the same time as 
the Dungans or Tungans [¢.v.] (T'ung-kan/Hui) towards 
the middle Ili valley to the northwest of Chinese 
Turkestan, where they were able to take advantage 
of this fertile region by displacing the Dzungars (also 
called Kalmucks), who had lived there until they were 
massacred in 1758 by the Ching/Qing power. Six 
thousand Taranči families are said to have been 
installed there by 1834, 4,100 on the right bank of 
the Ili and 1,900 on the left one (Radloff, 1893, 331). 
They enjoyed a certain prosperity there before becom- 
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ing the object of more and more frequent military 
requisitions by the Manchus as Muslim rebellions in 
Sinkiang increased, culminating under the Khodjas 
from 1863 onwards, setting the Tarančis at odds with 
the Chinese authorities (notably the general Tso Tsung- 
tang, 1812-85) as well as with their Tungan neigh- 
bours. Taranči fortunes enjoyed a short blossoming 
parallel with the rise of the Khokandi Ya'küb Beg 
[g.v.]. Under the headship of the Sultan Alā Khan 
(or Abu ’1-A‘la), in the year 1865 (proclaimed as the 
year | of an “era of Islam” (tārīkh-i Islam) which was 
to last for seven years), they formed the independent 
sultanate of Kuldja [g.v.]. This region was conquered 
and then temporarily governed by the Russian empire 
1871-82 as the “district of Kuldja”. After its retro- 
cession to China (Treaty of St. Petersburg of 12 
February 1881, which gave the Russians certain com- 
mercial and consular privileges), 45,373 out of 51,000 
Tarančis passed over to Russian territory and were 
settled in the Semireé’e oblast’, mainly at Djārkent, 
founded for this purpose in 1882, but also at Vernyi 
(Almati), and in the Transcaspian region around 
Bayram Ah (Barthold, £/' art. s.v.). Displaced on 
various occasions by the formation of new Cossack 
colonies, according to the Russian census of 1897 
there were ca. 70,000 in Turkestan, including 56,000 
in the Semireč'e, 5.87% of the total population. This 
did not prevent Russian influence growing in Kuldja 
and Kashghar, as part of a local version of the “Great 
Game” involving rivalry between Britain and Russia 
within China, from 1884 (the date of the setting-up 
of the province of Sinkiang by Peking) to 1962 (the 
date of the closing of the Russian consulates). 

The Tarančis were sedentary agriculturists. Their 
mosques resembled pagodas and they had numerous 
madrasas (Ujfalvy, 1879). In physical type, culture, reli- 
gion and language, they were close to the Iranised 
sedentaries of Transoxania, the Sarts [g.v.] of Russian 
sources of the 19th and early 20th centuries, except 
that their womenfolk enjoyed greater liberty, not being 
veiled, until the conservative reaction of the Khodjas. 
They specialised in kitchen garden produce and trade, 
and one of the two bazaars in Kuldja bore their name. 
They spoke an eastern Turkic dialect called Karluk, 
close to Uzbek and belonging to the group of sedentary 
speech of western and eastern Turkestan (A. Samoy- 
lovitch, in £/', art. Turks. II. Languages). However, the 
Russian orientalist N. Pantusov, who discovered in 
1876 at Kuldja the Aitab-i ghazāt dar mulk-i Cin, writ- 
ten ca. 1292-3/1875-7 by Molla Bilal, who had taken 
part in the 1863 rebellion, found differences between 
the Taranči dialect and that of their original stock in 
Kāshghar. In this book can be found the dating of 
the displacement of the “Sarts of Kāshghar”, who 
were to become the Tarančis, to the Ili valley, as 
occuring ca. 1760. This manuscript, essential for show- 
ing the historical movements and specific cultural fea- 
tures of the Tarančis, reveals inter alia peculiarities of 
their language: an Arabo-Persian stratum common to 
all the Turkic oasis dialects of Central Asia, but also 
a large number of Kalmuck, Mongol and Chinese loan- 
words which made their language intelligible only with 
difficulty for the speakers of other Turkic languages, 
including their neighbours, and this contributed to 
their isolation (Radloff, 1886). 

Certain sources have suggested that the Tarančis 
are the descendants of the ancient Uyghurs or call 
them “Uyghurs of the Ili” (Kabirov). However, it is 
through their cultural and ethnic nature that the 
Tarančis have made themselves a sub-strain of the 
contemporary Uyghurs, who were in 1989 about six 


millions in Sinkiang and 185,000 (half a million in 
their own estimation) in Kazakhstan. Today, amongst 
these last, 150,000 call themselves of Taranči origin, 
which means essentially that they came from the Semi- 
reče, as opposed to the "Kāshgharlik” who have 
come directly from Kāshghar, like the majority of 
the Uyghurs in Uzbekistan and Kirghizia. This fact 
was noted by Barthold, according to whom both the 
Tarančis and the “Turks of Kāshghar” have mis- 
leadingly taken the name of Uyghurs. This illustrated 
one of the frequent misunderstandings of this part of 
the world regarding ethnic origins and the spread of 
ethnic names. From the Chinese side, 79,296 Tarančis 
were counted in Sinkiang still in 1945, after which 
date they disappear from separate mention in the cen- 
suses, at the side of 2,988,528 Uyghurs. 

From the beginning of the 20th century onwards, 
the history of the Tarančis become mixed with that 
of the general populations on each side of the Chinese- 
Russian frontier, each of the communities being 
affected by events which touched their respective cen- 
tres of power. The revolt of the nomads in Russian 
Central Asia in 1916, like the events marking the 1917 
revolution in Turkestan, was the stimulus for vast 
movements of peoples across the frontier in the direc- 
tion of China (thus close to 10,000 Tarančis out of 
the 16,000 residents there left Djārkent in 1917 (Bar- 
thold), who came back some decades later with the 
formation of the People's Republic of China. From 
1924, specific Taranči nature was no longer recog- 
nised in the USSR as a criterion for ethnic differentia- 
tion. The politics of nationality amongst both Russians 
and Chinese after 1949 assimilated them to the 
Uyghurs, and they no longer figure in census reports. 
Henceforth, their ethnic and cultural strains have been 
merged into those of the Turkish-speaking Muslim 
minorities fragmented by the policies and the demo- 
graphic pressures of the Chinese on one hand, and 
the affirmation of Kazakh nationality, since the inde- 
pendence of Kazakhstan in December 1991, on the 
other. 
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tliyskikh Uigurow v Semire?e (“The settlement of the 

Uyghurs of the Ili in Semireč'e”), Alma Ata 1951; 

Yu. G. Baranov, K voprosu o pereselenti musul'manskogo 

naseleniya iz lliyskogo Kraya v Semireče v 1881-1883 
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(“Concerning the settlement of the Muslim popula- 

tion of the Ili region in the Semireé’e in 1881-3”), 

in Trudi Sektora Vostokovedeniya, Alma Ata, i (1959); 

Tsing Yuan, Yakub Beg (1820-77) and the Moslem 

rebellion in Chinese Turkestan, in CA, vi (1961), 134- 

67; LC.Y. Hsü, The Ili crisis. A study of Sino-Russian 

diplomacy 1871-1881, London 1965; Wen Djang-chu, 

The Moslem rebellion in north-west China 1862-1878, 

Paris 1966; A.D.W. Forbes, Warlords and Muslims 

in Chinese Central Asia. A political history of Republican 

Sinkiang 1911-1949, Cambridge 1986; L. Benson, The 

Ili rebellion. The Moslem challenge to Chinese authority in 

Xinjiang 1944-1949, New York 1990; Kemal Karpat, 

Yakub-Bey’s relations with the Ottoman Sultan, in Cahiers 

du Monde Russe et Soviétique, xxxii/1 (1991), 17-32; 

M. Jan, Mai 62 à Yining, in Asie Centrale, ed. C. Poujol, 

Paris 1992, 184-92. (CATHERINE PoujoL) 

TARANTO [see TTALIYAJ. 

TARAWIH (aJ, pl. of tarwīka, the term for 
salāts which are performed in the nights of 
the month of Ramadan. Tradition says that 
Muhammad held these prayers in high esteem, with 
the precaution, however, that their performance should 
not become obligatory (al-Bukhārī, Tarāwīh, trad. 3). 
‘Umar is said to have been the first to assemble 
behind one kar’ those who performed their prayers 
in the mosque of Medina singly or in groups (loc. cit., 
trad. 2); he is also said to have preferred the first 
part of the night for these pious exercises. 

The religious law recommends the performance of 
the tarāwīh shortly after the salat al-tshā'. They con- 
sist of 10 /aslimas, each containing 2 raktas; after every 
four raktas a pause is held, hence the name /aràwih 
“pauses”. In the Maliki law school, they consist of 
36 rak‘as. They belong to the salāts that are sunna and 
are as popular as any rite connected with Ramadan 
[qv]. Shi^t fikh prefers a thousand supererogatory 
rak‘as throughout the month of Ramadan. 

In Mecca, people assemble in groups varying from 
10 to 150 persons, behind one imam, who acts in this 
case unofficially, even if he should be an appointed 
official. The recitation of the Ķur'ān has a promi- 
nent place in these salāts. Certain groups abide behind 
their imams reciting the Kur'àn once or several times 
in the nights of Ramadan. Even after the (arawih, 
many people stay for pious exercises. 

In Atcheh, every night large crowds assemble in 
order to perform the tarāwīk. Usually, however, it is 
the fónku alone who takes the active part in them, 
the others limiting their part to a loud joining-in with 
the amin and the eulogies on the Prophet. 

Bibliography: Bukhari, Tarāwīh, with the com- 
mentaries; Malik, Muwatta, salat fi Ramadan with 

Zurkani’s commentary; Abū Ishak al-Shirazi, Tanbih, 

ed. Juynboll, 27; Ramli, Mihāya, Cairo 1286, i, 

503 ff; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami, Tuhfa, Cairo 1282, 

i, 205-6; Abu "-Kàsim al-Hilli, Skargi“ al-Islam, 

Calcutta 1255, 51; Caetani, Annali, A.H. 14, 88 

229-30; Juynboll, Handleiding, Leiden 1925, index; 

Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 81 ff.; idem, Mekkanische 

Sprichworter, no. 49; idem, De Abehers, i, 247 fF; 

d'Ohsson, Tableau général de l'empire othoman, Paris 

1787, i, 214-15 (to be used with caution); Lane, 

Manners and customs of the modem Egyptians, London 

and Paisley 1899, ch. XXIV, 481; K. Lech, Geschichte 

des islamischen Kultus, i, Das Ramadan Fasten, Wiesbaden 

1979. See also sALAT. (AJ. WENSINCK) 

TARAZ, the Arabic name for Taras, a river of 
Central Asia and a town of pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic times on its bank. The exact site is 
unknown, but was probably near the later Awliya 


Atà/Aulie Ata, modern Dzhambul. This last is now 
just within the Kazakhstan Republic, but the old name 
Talas has been revived for a modern settlement some 
distance to the east, on the left bank of the Talas 
River and just within Kirghizia. The original Talas 
certainly lay in the river valley, between two moun- 
tain ranges which run westwards and end in the Ak 
Kum desert. 

The valley carried an important trade route east- 
wards to the Cu [g.v.] valley and the Semireč'e [see 
YETI su]. Talas was an ancient town, mentioned in 
the report of the Byzantine envoy Zemarchos, who 
travelled to the encampment of the Kaghan of the 
Western Turks in 568, and known as a commercial 
centre to the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hüan Tsang 
(ca. 630) as Ta-lo-si. Its origin was possibly Sogdian, and 
as late as the 5th/11th century, Mahmüd Kāshgharī 
states that both Sogdian and Turkish were spoken at 
Talas and the nearby towns of Isfīdjāb and Balāsāghūn 
[g.—.] (Diwan lughāt al-turk, Tkish. tr. B. Atalay, i, 30, 
Eng. tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, i, 84). Recent archae- 
ological excavations in the region have shown that 
various faiths were professed there in early times, in- 
cluding Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Buddhism, 
and inscriptions have been found in the Talas valley 
in the Old Turkish “runic” alphabet and in Uyghur 
script. 

Talas first comes into prominence in Islamic his- 
tory as the general locale of the battle fought in Dhu 
'I-Hididja 133/July 751 between the Chinese governor 
of Kuéa, Kao Sien-chih, and his Turkish allies, and 
the Arab commander Ziyàd b. Salih al-Khuza‘T [g.v], 
a battle which checked Chinese ambitions of estab- 
lishing direct control over Central Asia (see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 195-6; H.A.R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923; 
R. Grousset, L'empire des steppes’, Paris 1952, 170-1, 
Eng. tr. The empire of the steppes. A history of Central Asia, 
New Brunswick, N,J. 1970, 119-20; W. Samolin, East 
Turkistan to the twelfth century. A brief political history, The 
Hague 1964, 66-7; D.M. Dunlop, A new source of infor- 
mation on the Battle of Talas or Atlakh, in Ural-altüische 
Jahrbücher, xxxvi [1965], 326-30). In 280/893 the 
Sāmānid Amir Isma‘il b. Ahmad [g.v.] raided Talas, 
which O. Pritsak believes was now the capital of the 
Western Turk Kaghan Oghuléak Kadir Khan, and 
turned the Christian church there into a mosque (Von 
den Karluk zu den Karachaniden, in ZDMG, ci (1951), 
288-9; Samolin, op. cit., 78-9). In the next century, a 
local ruler (dihkan) of Talas is mentioned, perhaps a 
tributary of the Sāmānids. Talas is now, in the 4th/ 
10th century, described by the Islamic geographers. 
Ibn Hawkal and al-Muķaddasī state that it was strongly 
fortified and populous, a centre for trade with the 
Karluk [g..] Turks who lived in the steppes beyond 
the town; the second of these authors mentions goat- 
skins as one of the products of Talas (see Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern. Caliphate, 468-7). According to 
the Hudüd al-Glam, both Muslim and [infidel] Turks 
inhabited this haunt of merchants, the dar-i Ahallukh 
(tr. 119, comm. 358). 

Under the Karakhanids [see iLEK-KHáNs], Talas be- 
came of special importance. It formed part of Kadir 
Khan Yūsuf's patrimony, which extended from Eastern 
Turkestan through the Semire@’e to the eastern part 
of the middle Sir Darya province (of which Talas, 
with Isfidjab, was reckoned a part), and after his death 
in 423 or 424/1032, fell to his second son Yighanti- 
gin Muhammad (d. 449/1057), who now assumed the 
title Bughra Khan. We begin to possess Karakhanid 
coins minted at Talas, e.g. by Tamghaé Bughra Khan 
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Hasan or Hārūn b. Sulayman b. Kadir Khan Yūsuf 
(d. 496/1103), head of the eastern branch of the fam- 
ily and dedicatee of the Kutadghu bilig [g.v.]. In 607/ 
1210 there took place at Talas a battle between the 
Kh*ārazm Shah ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad and his ally 
the Karakhanid "Uthmān b. Ibrahim, and the pagan 
Kara Khitay [g.v.], which was indecisive but which 
exhausted the Kara Khitay resources and paved the 
way for the ephemeral triumph in Central Asia of 
the Nayman Mongol Kūčlūg (see Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 
342-7; Barthold, Turkestan’, 159, 358-9). 

It was soon after this, in 1221, that the Taoist trav- 
eller Ch'ang-ch'un crossed the Talas River (Pa-la-su) 
on a stone bridge (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches 
from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, i, 
n. 185). Under the Mongols, the Talas region was 
ruled by governors, who minted coins there. In 1253 
Rubruck passed through the Talas valley, where he 
mentions a Muslim town Ainchac = Kemdjek, a town 
generally mentioned together with Talas in the Persian 
historical sources of the period (see P. Jackson (tr.) 
and idem and D.O. Morgan (comm.), The mission of 
Friar William of Rubruck, London 1990, 143, 144-5). It 
was on the banks of the Talas River that the first 
Mongol kuriltay [g.v.| held in Central Asia took place 
in spring 1269, when agreement was reached between 
Ogedey’s descendant Kaydu and the Caghatayid Barak 
over their respective territories (Barthold, Four studies, 
i 126; cf. J.A. Boyle, The descendants of Genghis Khan, 
New York and London 1971, 139-40). 

It is in Mongol times that the name of the town 
of Yangi (“The New") appears alongside that of Talas, 
sometimes in the combination Yangi-Taraz, as in 
Mirkh"ànd (cited in Barthold, Four studies, ii, 95 n. 2; 
cf. Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, 7Tarīkh-i 
Rashidi, ed. and tr. N. Elias and E.D. Ross, London 
1895, 79 n. 35; but thereafter, Talas largely disappears 
from mention in the historical sources. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the arücle, but 
see also the indices to Barthold, Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, Leiden 1956-62, i, and a mod- 
ern study of the town, T.N. Senigova, Srednevekoviy 

Taraz, Alma Ata 1972. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TARBIYA (AJ), the general term in more recent 
Arabic for education, pedagogy (Pers. dmiizish 
wa panwarish; late Ottoman and Republican Turkish 
until roughly the early 1980s, maarıf and talim ve tar- 
biye, most recently, egitim). 

This topic at the elementary and pre-university or 
college level is dealt with in KUTTĀB; MADRASA. I. 1; 
PESANTREN; SAGHIR, and at the university and college 
level in DJAMYA; KULLIYYA; MADRASA. I. 2, 6 

FARD [see sayp]. 

TARDIYYA (or /aradiyyà) indicates a hunting 
poem; as a technical term, the word is already used 
in pre-modern times (e.g. by al-Nuwayri, Nihāyat al- 
arab fi funün al-adab, ix, Cairo 1933, 245, l. 1; cf. also 
Dozy, SuppL, ii, 34, who quotes from al-Maķķarī). 
(The hunting poems composed in the metre radjaz 
are already dealt with in the article RADJAz; in what 
follows, special attention is paid to aspects not taken 
into consideraüon there.) 

Arabic hunting poems are thematically self-con- 
tained, in most cases composed in the radjaz metre 
and safely attested to from the time of al-Shamardal 


b. Sharik (d. after 109/728 [g.v]; for two pieces of | 


32 and 21 lines each, both describing the hunt with 
birds of prey, cf. T. Seidensticker, Die Gedichte des 
Samardal ibn Sarik, Wiesbaden 1983, nos. 20, 39). The 
evolution of the genre up to al-Shamardal can be 
sketched as follows: 1. Already in pre-Islamic times, 


73 and | 


descriptions of sporting hunts constitute sometimes 
elements of the final fakkr of the polythematic kasīda. 
2. Still in pre-Umayyad times, Kasidas began to be 
composed in the radjaz metre, and thus such hunting 
episodes might well have been transformed into radjaz 
as part of kasidas. 3. From ca. 80/700 onwards, when 
radja; poetry was experiencing its apogee, these 
episodes grew independent. This filiation is corrobo- 
rated by al-Shamardal’s introductory formula Kad 
aghtadī and the figure of the hunting servant, both 
known from the fakhr of pre-Islamic kasidas (see 
Seidensticker, op. cit., 15-16). The second step cannot 
with certainty be documented from the poetic mate- 
rial known to us. Fragments of several urdjüzas ascribed 
to al-Shamardal's contemporary Abu '1-Nadjm al-Idjlī 
[g.v.], however, seem to indicate that this poet com- 
posed radjaz kasidas containing a nasib as well as a 
hunting episode, though these parts are transmitted 
separately. In two instances, a hunter lying in wait 
in his hide is depicted, who manages to kill an onager 
(cf. Diwan, ed. ‘A. Agha, Riyād 1981, nos. 25, 56; 
ed. J. Hàmeen-Anttila, Helsinki 1993, nos. 30, 64). 
In a third instance, an ostrich is hunted and killed 
by a horseman, which is close to the aristocratic type 
of hunt known from the ancient Kasidas (ed. Agha, 
no. 4; ed. Hámeen, no. 2): fragments of a nasib, how- 
ever, are not transmitted in this last case. Besides, the 
formula kad aghtadī is not employed by Abu 'l-Nadjm. 

Pieces such as al-Shamardal's radjaz poem no. 20, 
with the formulaic Kad aghtadī introduction, the men- 
tioning of dawn as the time of departure, the devo- 
tion of the main part to the description of the hunting 
animal in action, and the final part relating the prepa- 
ration of the hunters’ meal, have determined the shape 
of tardiyyas of later times to a great extent. Several 
decades after him, a somewhat obscure rādjiz named 
Ghaylan b. Hurayth composed two hunting poems 
(cf. Five Ragaz collections, ed. Hameen-Anttila, Helsinki 
1995, 219-20 no. 3, 221 no. 7), the first of which 
seems to imitate al-Shamardal’s poem no. 20 (or was 
contaminated with it in the course of transmission). 
We are first on firm ground with the fardiyyat of Abū 
Nuwās (d. ca. 200/815 [g.v.]). He has left a large 
number of hunting poems, 30 pieces being undisputed 
in authorship, many others stemming from him with 
high probability (see Diwan, ed. E. Wagner, ii, Wies- 
baden 1972, 176-327; ed. AA. al-Ghazālī, Beirut 
1953, 624-71). Metres other than the radjaz are rarely 
employed (he has only four poems in sari‘ and madid); 
besides Kad aghtadi and an introductory lammā (cf. 
already al-Shamardal, nos. 22, 26, and Ghaylàn b. 
Hurayth, no. 7), he would start with an‘atu and ya 
rubba as opening expressions. In the final parts of his 
fardiyyüt, we often find an enumeration of the animals 
killed (cf. already al-Shamardal, no. 20, ll. 26-7), 
descriptions of their preparation as food and conclud- 
ing expressions as, for example, ya laka min or nima 
"-rafiku/"l-khalilu, both said in praise of the hunting 
animal. Introductory and concluding formulae, the 
mentioning of dawn and of the preparation of the 
meal are sometimes omitted; the length of the poems 
varies between one and three dozens of lines, and a 
great variety of hunting animals are treated (dogs, 
cheetahs, goshawks, tiercels, sakers, peregrines and 
merlins). In some cases, Persian words are employed 
with conspicuous frequency. Notwithstanding all these 
variations, Abū Nuwās's fardiyyàt seem to be strongly 
determined by form and contents. 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908 [9.v.]), a man of let- 
ters and caliph for one day, is the next author who 
has left a greater number of fardiyyat (cf. Diwan, ed. 
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B. Lewin, iv, Istanbul 1945, nos. 1-53; ed. M.B. Sharif, 
li, Cairo 1978. nos. 66-120). No profound changes 
have taken place since Abū Nuwās” days. The radjaz 
metre still predominates (only about half a dozen 
poems being composed in metres other than the zadjaz, 
among which the mutakdrib prevails), and there are 
no new introductory formulae. The structure of the 
poems follows more or less the schemes known from 
Abū Nuwās, with the exception perhaps of the con- 
cluding formulae, which Ibn al-Mu‘tazz seems to have 
neglected. If there was any change, it was in char- 
acterisation and description, above all, by way of im- 
agery. Sometimes, quite surprising similes are used, 
and by the choice of the secunda comparationis for the 
hunting animals, an atmosphere of luxury is given to 
many of the poems. 

Less committed to the tradition of Abū Nuwās was 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz's contemporary al-Nāshi” al-Akbar 
(d. 293/906 [g.v.]), a well-known Mu'tazilī author. The 
collection of his fragments by H. Nadji (in al-Mawrid, 
xi/1-4 [1982], and xii/1 [1983]) contains some three 
dozen hunting poems. Nearly half of these are com- 
posed in metres other than the radjaz (chiefly in mula- 
kānb, madid, basīt and [awil) About one-third of the 
poems start with one of the formulae already known; 
concluding formulae as well as descriptions of the 
hunters’ meal are missing. On the whole, al-Nāshi” tends 
to concentrate on depictions of the hunting animal, 
hence approaching the wasf genre. Unique features 
are the hunt with the desert lynx (anak al-ard) and 
the weasel (ibn rs) and the waiting for the lion in 
hides (cf. ed. Nadji, nos. 23, 63, 116, 125). 

A later poet was Kushādjim (d. ca. 360/971 or 
earlier [9.v.]), who has left 17 tardiyyat. More than his 
two predecessors just mentioned, he closes his poems 
either by a summarising remark or a final formula 
(as, e.g., akrim bi, cf. Diwan, ed. Kh. M. Mahfiz, 
Baghdad 1970, nos. 353, 467). But in doing so, he 
did not go beyond what was already achieved by Abi 
Nuwās. Around this time, a sideline had come to the 
fore in the fardiyyat, sc. poetry on fishing with a net. 
One such piece is ascribed to al-Sanawbari (d. 334/945 
[g.v.]; Diwan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Appendix no. 72), and 
al-Sart al-Raffā” (d. ca. 362/972 (g.v.]), who occasion- 
ally earned a living as a fisherman, cultivated this 
topic particularly. Half-a-dozen urdjuzas are transmit- 
ted from him (cf. Diwan, Cairo 1355, 6-7, 13, 146, 
204, 267), one of them with a kad aghtadī introduc- 
tion (10). Two pieces are composed in tawīl (157, 
170). With this exception, the /ardiyyàt do not seem 
to have developed much further after the second half 
of the 4th/10th century. The genre loses importance 
also with respect to quantity, though hunting poems 
were still composed until the 8th/14th century and 
after. 

Bibliography: M. Ullmann, Untersuchungen. zur 
Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden 1966, 43-5; E. Wagner, 
Grundzüge der klassischen arabischen. Dichtung, ii, Darm- 
stadt 1988, 46-58; G.R. Smith, ch. 10, Hunting poetry, 
(tardiyyat), in The Cambridge history of Arabic literature. 
‘Abbasid belles-lettres, ed. J. Ashtiany et alii, Cambridge, 
etc. 1990, 167-84; *A.R. al-Bāshā, Shi‘ al-tarad ila 
nihayat al-karn al-thalith al-hidji, Beirut 1974. 

(T. SEIDENSTICKER) 

TARDJAMA (a., pl. tarādjim), verbal noun of the 
verb tardjama “to interpret, translate, write the biog- 
raphy of someone (lahu)”. For the function of inter- 
preter, see TARDJUMĀN. 


l. In literature. 
2. Translations from Greek and Syriac. 


3. Translations from Middle Persian (Pahlavi). 
4. Modern translations into Arabic. 
(a) The 19th century. 
(b) The 20th century. 
5. In modern Persian. 
6. In Turkish. 


l. In literature. 

Here, it may form part of the title of a biog- 
raphy, or, especially in contemporary North Africa, 
the biography (or autobiography) itself. Hence 
“lm al-tarádjim is a branch of historical research, some- 
times equated by the Twelver Shi‘a with “hn al-ndjal 
[g.v.]. The term dates to at least the early 5th/llth 
century, where it appears in the titles of three works 
by al-Tha‘alibr (350-429/961-1038 [9.v.]), Tardjamat al- 
shu'arā”, Tardjamat al-katib ft ādāb al-Sahib, and Tardjamat 
al-Mutanabbī; Yaküt, Udabā” (e.g. i, 26-7), refers to ear- 
lier scholars who compiled taradjim. 

Even when autobiographical, a íardjama is gener- 
ally written in the third person, suggesting a distanc- 
ing from self and an appeal to set standards and 
understandings of religious and narrative authority. 
Its components include a genealogy, an account of 
formal education and—especially for North Africa— 
Kur'ànic memorisation, a list of teachers (often includ- 
ing close relatives, which indicates family support for 
religious learning), the books and subjects studied, 
travels, and selections from the subject's poetry, apho- 
risms, or other contributions to learning. A tardjama 
purports to represent words and deeds reliably and 
with credible witnesses, although, as quotation marks 
are not used in classical texts, the Arabic stylistic tag 
“he said to him", kala lahu, does not clearly distin- 
guish between speech and paraphrase. The /ardjama 
records the evidence of a person's character and 
actions. Even modern tarāģjim contain no speculation 
concerning "inner" self or motive, although the jux- 
taposition of anecdotes that demonstrate piety and 
devotion to Kur'anic studies suggest intent. A /ardjama 
provides dates whenever possible, since the ability to 
date events distinguishes the traditionally educated and 
the élite (North Africa, nds khāssa) from “commoners” 
(awāmm), who lack such distinction. Specific dates thus 
further enhance claims to authority and status. 

A tardjama represents the actions and attributes that 
legitimate the piety, literary and scholarly authority 
of its subject. Other activities, no matter how signif- 
icant for understanding the role of the individual, are 
not part of the reported scholarly persona. There is 
no mention of marriages, and female relatives gener- 
ally appear only when they encourage Kur'anic mem- 
orisation and recital. In most instances, the family or 
household contexts in which early learning occurs can- 
not be directly ascertained from a tardjama unless the 
father or other relatives play a direct role in Kur'ànic 
education. Thus Mukhtar al-Sūsī's (1900-63) al-Ma'sül 
(Casablanca 1961), a compendium of biographies of 
men of learning from Morocco's Süs region, contains 
numerous entries which suggest that many of its sub- 
jects came from households where the father or another 
close relative is literate and takes an active role in en- 
couraging Kur'ànic recitation (e.g. ix, 35-6, 101, 168). 
Likewise, peer learning, a crucial element in under- 
standing traditional education, is passed over in silence, 
as are most political activities. Men of learning may 
be landlords, politicians and shrewd entrepreneurs, but 
these activities fall outside the scope of the tardjama, 
which concentrates upon elements that link individu- 
als with the sacred religious and literary centre of 
society. 
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There have always been alternative forms of biog- 
raphy and self-representation, many of which blend 
into one another. These include lives of the Prophet 
and others (stra [9.v.]); tabakàt [g.v.], alphabetical com- 
pendia of jurists, poets, and compilers of tradition; the 
chronicles of caliphs and rulers; the lives and miracles 
of saints (manākib [g.v.]); and pilgrimage accounts; and, 
since at least the early 19th century, memoirs influ- 
enced by Western methods and conceptions. 

The emergence of the self, a conscious and self- 
reflexive “me” or "T", as an explicit subject in biog- 
raphies and autobiographies, an important element of 
Western social thought since the 18th century, 
gradually entered Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Urdu 
literature. Thus Taha Husayn’s third-person represen- 
tation of himself in al-Ayyām, the first part of which 
was published in 1929, sometimes assumed to be a 
“realistic” image of an Egyptian childhood and mosque 
school education, is strongly influenced by European 
literary forms, as is the Algerian Malek Bennabi’s 
Mémoires dun témoin du siècle (Algiers 1965), originally 
written in French. The Moroccan ‘Allal al-Fasi 
(d. 1974), a popular lecturer at the Karawiyyin mosque- 
university in Fez in the early 1930s and subsequently 
a key leader in Morocco’s nationalist movement, spoke 
only Arabic, yet the style of his autobiographical 
writings (e.g. al-Nakd ai-dhātī, Cairo 1952) suggests the 
influence of “modern” representations of self influ- 
enced at least indirectly by European forms. 

The social and political context in which /aradgm 
are written must also be considered in both tradi- 
tional and contemporary exemplars of the genre. In 
general, a tardjama represents religious scholars to spec- 
ific known audiences, whether an international net- 
work of scholars or more regional and local ones. 
Indeed, for a younger generation of state-educated 
North Africans, tardjama implies a traditional form of 
biographical narrative and religious authority; the term 
is not used for more “modern” forms of biography 
and autobiography. Until the availability of printing 
in the 19th century for Morocco and the 1970s for 
the Umānī interior, tardjamas circulated only in man- 
uscript form through networks of religious scholars 
known to one another. Thus access to /ardjamas, as 
well as the ability to create them, implied religious 
and scholarly authority. Well after the introduction of 
printing, tarģjamas continued to circulate in manuscript 
form. For instance, al-Susi's Ma sal, cited above, cir- 
culated for at least two decades prior to its private 
printing in 1961. In the Ibàdi interior of northern 
"Umān, several compilations of tarāģjim continue to 
circulate only as manuscripts. 

There are several points of resemblance between 
tardjamas in regional contexts as disparate as ‘Uman 
and Morocco. In the /ardjamas of both literary tradi- 
tions, genealogies link men of learning with their dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and the enumeration of scholars 
under whom the subjects studied does the same for 
their claims to scholarly authority. Selections from the 
subjects’ sayings and actions exemplify character; lists 
of distinguished students represent their continued 
authority; and the sayings of associates who admire 
them enhance authority. 

Tardjamas are not ordered by the chronological 
sequence of events, although genealogical descent and 
the details of early studies usually come first. Anecdotes 
or incidents intended to show character do not dis- 
tinguish between youth or maturity. Because the per- 
sona of a man (or occasionally woman) of learning 
is linked to fixed qualities, sequence and chronology 
become peripheral. 


In Morocco, as in ‘Uman, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate a tardjama from its intended audience. It is almost 
always prepared in response to a specific request, often 
for inclusion in compilations that reveal complex, 
mutually supportive networks of patronage among men 
of learning. Thus al-Sūsī portrays judges, court func- 
tionaries, teachers, and others with claims to learning 
as regularly offering hospitality and gifts to writers of 
such compendia, to poets and to others who could 
enhance their reputations. In this respect, /ardjamas 
differ according to social and political contexts and 
over time. They are not self-contained. For the late 
19th and 20th centuries, /ardjamas were intended for 
audiences with access to additional (usually word- 
of-mouth) complementary narratives. In the contem- 
porary era, as in the past, their compilation is a means 
of securing status and a reputation for learning. 

Bibliography: For an excellent contextualisation 
of biographical dictionaries in mediaeval Damascus, 
see M. Chamberlain, Knowledge and social practice in 
medieval Damascus, 1190-1350, Cambridge 1994, esp. 

18-21, 149-50, 154-60. For the modern era, see 

D.F. Eickelman, Knowledge and power in Morocco, 

Princeton 1985, and idem, Traditional Islamic learn- 

ing and ideas of the person in the twentieth century, in 

Middle Eastern lives, ed. M. Kramer, Syracuse 1991, 

35-59. On genealogical representations of self, see 

A. Sebti, Au Maroc: Sharifisme citadin, charisme et his- 

toriographie, in Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 

xli (1986), 433-57. M.K. Hermansen, Interdisciplinary 

approaches to Islamic biographical materials, in Religion, 

xviii (1988), 163-82, offers a comprehensive general 

account, as does G. Makdisi, Tabagāt-biography: law 

and orthodoxy in Classical Islam, in Islamic Studies, 

Occasional Papers, viii, Islamabad 1994, for the medi- 

aeval period. M.H. Zaidi, Biography in modern Urdu 

literature, in South Asian Digest of Regional Writing, 

v (1976), 99-120, discusses modern trends. 

(D.F. EICKELMAN) 

2. Translations from Greek and Syriac. 

Tardjama (Arabic), and the Persian and Turkish 
forms, tarģjuma (kardan) and terciime (etmek), are the most 
commonly used terms for “translation” from one 
language to another. Two other terms used in this 
sense in Arabic, especially in the first few centuries 
of Islam, are nakl and, to a lesser extent, tafsīr (see 
the references by G. Endress, in GAP, iii, 3). 

"Translation had played a crucial role in the cultural 
history of multilingual Near Eastern peoples ever since 
the beginning of the second millennium B.C., with 
the translations of Sumerian texts into Akkadian. The 
conquest of the Near East by Alexander the Great 
and the ensuing spread of Greek and Hellenism led 
to two significant. developments, before the rise of 
Islam, in the two major indigenous linguistic and 
cultural groups, the Aramaic and the Persian. Among 
the former, considerable sections of whom had in the 
meantime embraced Christianity, an initial attitude. of 
antagonism against pagan Hellenism eventually gave 
place to assimilation just at the time when the Muslim 
Arabs were moving into Syria and Palestine. Helped 
by their knowledge of Greek and their training in the 
study of the Greek church fathers, Syriac-speaking 
Scholars were translating in the 7th century pagan 
Greek works, primarily in the fields of Aristotelian 
logic and medicine (S. Brock, in Bibl., section 3). In 
the Sāsānid empire, the devastation of Alexander's 
conquests was incorporated into an imperial ideology 
that simultaneously glorified the Sāsānid dynasty and 
promoted the assimilation of Hellenism through trans- 
lations from Greek into Pahlavi, which appear to have 
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reached their high point during the reign of Khusraw 
Anūshirwān (A.D. 531-78). As the Dénkard IV has it, 
Alexander’s conquest caused the books containing the 
Avesta and the Zand to be scattered throughout the 
world, but the Sāsānids, starting with their founder, 
Ardashir I, took it upon themselves to collect these 
texts as well as other non-religious writings on sci- 
ence and philosophy which were conformable to 
Zoroastrian teachings (M. Shaki, The Dēnkard account 
of the history of the Zoroastrian scriptures, in ArO, xlix 
[1981], 119). In this fashion, philosophical and sci- 
entific writings of all cultures were seen as ultimately 
either derived from or conformable with the Avesta, 
and translation as the means to “repatriate” them into 


Persian. This culture of translation in late Sāsānid | 


times, officially sponsored by the state, continued even 
after the fall of the Persian empire, and during the 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods gave rise to 
numerous translations from the Pahlavi into Arabic 
[see the following section]. 

With the advent of Islam and a new political order, 
yet another language with universalist claims, the last 
in a long series, made its appearance in the Near 
East. The move of Arab rulers and tribesmen into 
areas whose populations did not speak Arabic made 
translation into Arabic inevitable both in government 
circles and in everyday life during the Umayyad period. 
Necessity dictated that, for reasons of continuity, the 
early Umayyads keep both the Greek-speaking 
functionaries and the Greek language in their imperial 
administration in Damascus. The Frist (242, ll. 25- 
30) mentions that Sardjün b. Mansür al-Rümi (the 
Byzantine, who served as secretary to the first 
Umayyad caliphs from Mu'àwiya to ‘Abd al-Malik, 
was asked by the latter to translate the administrative 
apparatus (diwan) into Arabic. Also related to the needs 
of the ruling élite in Umayyad times was the 
translation, sponsored by Hishām's secretary Salim 
Abu "lI-'Ala?, of the Greek mirror for princes literature 
in the form of correspondence between Aristotle and 
Alexander the Great (M. Grignaschi, Le roman épistolaire 
classique, in Le Muséon, lxxx [1967], 223, following 
the Fihrist, 117, 1. 30). Similar needs must have 
occasioned the translation of the Syriac medical 
compendium (kunndsh) of Ahrun [q.v in Suppl] by 
Māsardjawayh [4.v.], allegedly for Marwan I or ‘Umar 
IL, if indeed the sources in this regard are to be relied 
upon. In private life, social and commercial intercourse 
in Syro-Palestine and Egypt, heavily Greek-speaking 
until well after the end of the Umayyads, made 
translation a quotidian reality. Bilingual Greek and 
Arabic papyri of deeds and contracts attest to this 
fact for 7th-8th century Egypt; the practice was 
doubtless ubiquitous. Due also to the existence of 
numerous Greek speakers in these areas, translation 
from the Greek must have been easily available on 
an individual basis to everybody, scholar or otherwise. 
Even as late as the 4th/10th century, Hamza al- 
Isfahani relates how he asked a Greek prisoner of 
war and his son to translate orally for him a text on 
Graeco-Roman history (cited by F. Rosenthal, 
Historiography, 74 n. 1). All these activities of translation 
during the Umayyad period are instances of random 
and ad hoc accommodation to the needs of the times, 
generated by Arab rule over non-Arab peoples. 
Deliberate and planned scholarly interest in the 
translation of Greek works (and Syriac works inspired 
by Greek) into Arabic appears not to have been 
present in Umayyad times. The report that the prince 
Khalid b. Yazid [g.v.] had had Greek books on 
alchemy, astrology, and other sciences translated into 


Arabic has been demonstrated to be a later fabrication 
(M. Ullmann, Hālid ibn Yazid und die Alchemie. Eine 
Legende, in Ísl., lv [1978], 181-218). 

It was with the accession of the *Abbàsids to power 
and the transfer of the seat of the caliphate to Baghdad 
under al-Mansür that translation into Arabic from 
Greek (on occasion through Pahlavi or Syriac inter- 
mediaries) became a movement, a historically significant 
social phenomenon. What sets the translation move- 
ment in Baghdad apart from the incidental translation 
activities of Umayyad times and other periods of 
Islamic history is that it lasted uninterruptedly for well 
over two centuries, that it was commissioned by both 
the ‘Abbasid aristocracy and the majority of all literate 
classes of Baghdādī society, that it was financially 
supported with an enormous outlay of funds, both 
public and private, and that it eventually proceeded 
on the basis of a scholarly methodology and philo- 
logical exactitude that spanned generations and 
reflected, in the final analysis, a social attitude; more 
than any other characteristic it defines the public 
culture of early Baghdādī society. At the end of the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement, the majority of 
pagan Greek books on science and philosophy (high 
literature and pagan history were excluded) that were 
available in Late Antiquity throughout the eastern 
Byzantine empire and the Near East had been 
translated into Arabic. To these should be added a 
few other marginal genres of writings, such as 
Byzantine military manuals, popular collections of 
wisdom sayings (gnomologia), and even books on 
falconry (for details, see Bibl, section 2). In sheer 
quantity of volumes translated, let alone in quality of 
translation, the achievement was stupendous. 

Historical sources credit al-Mansur with having 
initiated the translation movement (al-Mas‘tdi, Murūģi 
viii, 286 ff.; Sā'id, Tabakāt al-umam, 48; Ibn Khaldün- 
Rosenthal, iii, 115). The *Abbàsids came into power 
as the result of a civil war, and al-Mansür addressed 
the task of reconciling the different interest groups 
that participated in the ‘Abbasid cause and legitimising 
the rule of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in their eyes by 
expanding his imperial ideology to include the concerns 
of factions that were carriers of Sasanid culture. These 
included, among others, Persianised Arabs and Ara- 
maeans, Persian converts to Islam, and especially 
Zoroastrian Persians—at the time of al-Mansür still 
the majority of Persians—who, as a number of Persian 
revivalist insurrections of the time (like that of Sunbadh 
[g.v.]) indicates, had to be convinced that the Islamic 
conquests were irreversible. This was done by promul- 
gating the view that the ‘Abbasid dynasty, in addition 
to being direct descended from the Prophet, was at 
the same time the successor of the ancient imperial 
dynasties in Mesopotamia, culminating in the Sasanids. 
As the most effective means for the diffusion of this 
ideology, al-Mansür incorporated the translation culture 
of the Sāsānids as part of his overall imperial ideology, 
and employed the same technique as the Zoroastrians 
did for spreading the millennarianism: astrological 
history (political astrology), i.e. accounts and predictions 
of dynastic reigns in terms of cyclical periods governed 
by the stars [see KIRAN]. His court astrologer, Abū 
Sahl b. Nawbakht (see D. Pingree in El, i, 369), 
composed a book in which he incorporated the account 
of the transmission and preservation of the sciences 
from Dénkard TV (mentioned above) and placed heavy 
emphasis on the role of translation in the renewal of 
knowledge as ordained by the stars for each people 
(fragment from the K. al-Nakmajan, quoted in the Fihrist, 
238-9; see Pingree, The Thousands of Abū Ma‘shar, 
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London 1968, 7 ff). Astrological history performed 
for al-Mansur and his immediate successors both a 
political function in that it presented the political 
dominion of the ‘Abbasid state, whose cycle was just 
beginning, as ordained by the stars and ultimately by 
God, and hence inevitable, and an ideological function 
in that it inculcated the view of the ‘Abbasids as the 
legitimate successors, in the grand astrological scheme 
of things, of the ancient Mesopotamian empires, 
something which entailed translation of ancient texts 
as part of the renewal of sciences incumbent upon 
each imperial dynasty. Al-Mansür's adoption of this 
aspect of Sāsānid ideology and its culture of translation 
indirectly initiated the Graeco-Arabic translation 
movement and gave it official sanction. 

The initial translations of Greek works were made 
from Pahlavi intermediaries or compilations (Duneau, 
Nallino, Kunitzsch, in Bibl., section 6), and they were 
preponderantly of astrological character, as ‘Abbasid 
interest in political astrology required. However, the 
translation movement was further invigorated and its 
role enhanced also by other causes which uniquely 
combined to sustain it for well over two centuries. 
The exigencies of religio-political confrontation played 
a major role. Religious debate within Islam and 
polemics between Islam and other religions became 
particularly acute after the ‘Abbasids came to power, 
both because the revolution raised expectations that 
were bound to be thwarted and because of the 
universalist claims of Islam as a religion put forth by 
the new imperial ideology. Under al-Mahdi, attempts 
to resolve the conflict were on occasion violent—like 
his persecution of the Manichaeans who, long sup- 
pressed under the Sāsānids, re-emerged during the 
Umayyad period and returned en masse to ‘Irak, the 
place of origin of their founder, Mani [g.v.]—but for 
the most part they rested on disputation. The need 
to understand better the rules of dialectical argumen- 
tation prompted al-Mahdi to commission from the 
Nestorian Patriarch Timothy I, with whom he debated, 
a translation of the best handbook on the subject, 
Aristotle’s Topics (H. Putman, Léglise et l'Islam sous 
Timothée I, Beirut 1975, 106). Within Islam, there was 
injected into theological discussion a cosmological ele- 
ment, and in particular atomism, apparently by the 
Manichean sects (the Bardesanites; cf. van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, Berlin 1991, i, 418 ff; A. Dhanani, 
The physical theory of Kalam, Leiden 1994, 182 ff). The 
need for an alternative cosmology occasioned the 
translation of Aristotle’s Physics, a work which, like 
the Topics, was to be re-translated repeatedly. Further 
development of such discussions eventually led, by the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century, to the translation, in 
the circle of al-Kindi [g.».], of theologically significant 
Aristotelian and Neoplatonic texts (G. Endress, in GAP, 
ii, 428). 

By the time of the civil war between al-Amin and 
al-Ma'mün, the ideological orientation given to the 
‘Abbasid state by al-Mansür had won wide acceptance 
and the translation movement was firmly entrenched 
in the cultural life of Baghdàd. Al-Ma'mün, back in 
Baghdad as both a fratricide and regicide, made use, 
among other things, also of the culture generated by 
the translation movement in order to re-establish and 
expand the centralised authority of the caliph. He 
engaged in an intensive propaganda campaign that 
aimed at portraying him as the champion of Islam 
abroad and as the final arbiter about the true 
interpretation of Islam at home. In order to achieve 
the first objective, he initiated an aggressive foreign 
policy against the Byzantines, who were portrayed not 


merely as infidels but also as culturally benighted and 
inferior both to their own ancestors, the ancient Greeks, 
and to the Muslims, who appreciated and translated 
ancient Greek science. The cultural superiority of the 
Muslims was presented as being due to Islam itself 
as a religion: the Byzantines had turned their back 
to ancient science because of Christianity, while the 
Muslims had welcomed it because of Islam (cf. A. 
Miquel, Za géographie humaine du monde musulman jusqu'au 
milieu du I" siècle, Paris-The Hague 1975, ii, ch. 8, 
esp. 458-81) Anti-Byzantinism thus became pro- 
Hellenism. The second objective could be achieved 
only by divesting the criteria for religious authority 
from the religious and fadith scholars among the 
common people and concentrating them in the person 
of the caliph; this in turn could be effected only by 
making the caliph's personal judgment in interpreting 
the religious texts, based on reason, the ultimate 
criterion, not the dogmatic statements of religious 
leaders based on transmitted authority. One of the 
public relations campaigns through which these policies 
were pursued was the dissemination, by his commander 
and right-hand man, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir [9.v.], of 
the dream which al-Ma'mün allegedly had about 
Aristotle (this version, earlier than that in the Fihrist, 
243, 1. 3, survives in Ibn Nubāta, Sark, Cairo 1964, 
213). According to this original version, the philosopher 
states that personal judgment (ra’y) is the ultimate 
criterion for the best [political and religious] speech, 
thereby promoting both the rationalist Hanafi 
orientation of the mikna [g.v.] as instituted by al- 
Ma'mün and the philhellenism of his campaign against 
Byzantium. The effectiveness of the dream depended 
on the culture of Hellenism generated by the trans- 
lation movement, which it presupposed; the dream 
was thus the consequence of the translation movement, 
not its originator, as the Fihrist would have it, while 
at the same time it provided further incentive for its 
more aggressive prosecution. 

The impetus given to the translation movement by 
‘Abbasid ideology was further sustained by secondary 
causes generated by it, which continued to be active 
even after the original ideologies ceased to be relevant. 
The ideological campaigns of al-Mansür and his 
immediate successors achieved what they were designed 
to accomplish; those of al-Ma'mün, which aimed to 
re-establish the caliph's political and religious authority, 
suffered a setback with the termination of the mima 
[g.v.] under al-Mutawakkil and were subsequently 
rendered irrelevant by the humiliation of the office 
of the caliph at the hands of the Turkish military. 
By that time, however, the translation culture had 
become the fashion among the élite in Baghdad, who 
continued to support it well into the Büyid century 
(945-1055). Sponsorship was not restricted to any spe- 
Cific source; the sponsors came from ali ethnic and 
religious groups that played politically and economically 
significant roles during the first two centuries of 
Baghdàd: Muslim Arab aristocrats, foremost among 
whom were members of the extended ‘Abbasid family; 
Nestorian Arabs who converted to Islam in office, like 
the Wahb family: secretaries, zvazīrs, and scholars 
(Sourdel, Le vizirat *abbāside, Damascus 1959-60, i, 312 
ff}; Zoroastrian and Buddhist Persians who converted 
to Islam in office, like the Nawbakht, Munadjdjim, 
and Barāmika families [g.vv.]: astrologers, literati, 
theologians, secretaries and wazirs; Arabised Persian 
Muslims, like the Tāhirids: generals and politicians 
(C.E. Bosworth, The Tahirids and Arabic culture, in JSS, 
xiv [1969]), and like the Zayyāt family: manufacturers 
and merchants, secretaries (Sourdel, op. cit., i, 254 ff); 
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and Arabised Persian Nestorians, subsequently con- 
verted to Islam, like the al-Djarrah family: secretaries 
(Sourdel, op. cit, 520 ff). 

Equally as significant as the support of the political 
and social élite was the active sponsorship of scientists 
and scholars of all groups, who commissioned the 
translation of Greek texts for their practice and 
research. Noteworthy among them were Muslim Arab 
aristocrats like al-Kindi, scientist and philosopher 
(Endress, in GAP, ii, 428); the Gondēshāpūr medical 
heads, the Persian Nestorian families of Bukhtishi‘, 
Masawayh and Tayfūrī ( J.C. Sournia and G. Troupeau, 
Jean Mésué, in Clio Medica, iii [1968], 109-17); and the 
upstart brothers, the Bani Misa [9.v.], of questionable 
pedigree (see further R. Rashed, in Bibl., section 6). 

The translators from Greek and Syriac themselves 
(see the list given by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 203-5) 
belonged to the Christian churches dominant in the 
Fertile Crescent: Melkites (the Bitrik father and son, 
Kusta b. Laka [g.v.]), Jacobites (‘Abd al-Masih b. 
Na‘ima al-Himsi, Yahya b. ‘Adi [g.v.]), and Nestorians 
(the family of Hunayn b. Ishak [g.v.], Matta b. Yünus 
[q.v.]). Ethnically, they were preponderantly Aramaeans, 
in some cases Arabs (Hunayn). Called upon by their 
various sponsors to translate Greek works into Arabic, 
they had the pre- and early Islamic Graeco-Syriac 
translations to fall back on as models; however, this 
proved of limited usefulness. The Graeco-Syriac 
translations of non-Christian texts did not cover the 
wide range of subjects in demand for translation into 
Arabic, and, having been made for scholarly purposes 
in completely different circumstances than those into 
Arabic, they were not subject to the keen criticism 
and demand for precision. The translators, therefore, 
on the one hand improved their knowledge of Greek 
beyond the level of Syriac scholarship, and, on the 
other, developed an Arabic vocabulary and style for 
scientific discourse that remained standard well into 
the present century (see M. Ullmann, Nicht nur..., 
sondern auch..., in Jsl., lx [1983], 34-6; for details, see 
Bibl., section 5). Throughout the various stages of the 
movement, the translations themselves were repeatedly 
revised with three objectives in mind: greater fidelity 
to the original, a more natural Arabic style, and 
greater accuracy in the technical terminology (see 
Endress, in GAP, iii, 3-23, and Bibi, section 4). The 
translators, who worked as private individuals unaf- 
filiated with any institution (the Bayt al-hikma [q.v.] was 
the ‘Abbasid palace library whose chief function was 
to store Arabic translations of Sāsānid literature and 
history: Hamza al-Isfahani, apud G. Schoeler, Arabische 
Handschriften, ii, Stuttgart 1990, 308; F. Rosenthal, in 
JAOS, cxv, 109a), invested time and effort into their 
work because it was a lucrative profession. According 
to the Fihrist (243, ll. 18-20), Abū Sulayman al-Sidjistānī 
said that the Banü Misa used to pay monthly 500 
dinars “for full-time translation” (E Y-nakl wa ’l- 
mulāzama). Ķustā b. Laka, as a young man out to 
make his fortune, left his home town of Ba‘albakk 
and went to Baghdad where he translated, for pay, 
some of the books he had taken with him (Fihrist, 243, 
| 18. The high level of translation technique and 
philological accuracy achieved by Hunayn’s school and 
other translators early in the 4th/lOth century was 
due to the incentive provided by the munificence of 
their sponsors, a munificence which in turn was due 
to the prestige that Baghdad? society attached to the 
translated works and the knowledge of their contents. 

The translation movement was naturally transformed 
during the Büyid era into the Islamic scientific and 
philosophical tradition (Endress, Die Wissenschaften, in 


GAP, iii, 24-152); by the end of the 4th/10th century, 
the work of scholars who wrote in Arabic far surpassed, 
from the point of view of the society that demanded 
it, the scientific and philosophical level of the translated 
works, and royal or wealthy sponsors commissioned 
original works in Arabic rather than translations of 
Greek works. Most of the seminal Greek works had 
been translated; for the little that was left untranslated 
there was no longer any social or scholarly need. 

After the end of the translation movement there 
are almost no recorded instances, before the modern 
age, of Arabic translations from the Greek. On an 
individual level, it was always possible to find a Greek 
speaker in the Islamic world for oral translation; al- 
Safadi’s informant on Greek matters, for example, the 
famous scholar Shams al-Din al-Dimashķī [g.v.], would 
appear to have received his information from some 
such source in Damascus (see Ghayth, Beirut 1975, 
54). The only exception is the Ottoman scholar Es‘ad 
al-Yanyāwī who lived during the Tulip Period [see 
LALE DEVRI). Dissatisfied with the early ‘Abbasid trans- 
lations of Aristotle, he learned Greek from certain 
Greek functionaries in the Ottoman administration 
and translated anew into Arabic some Aristotelian 
treatises (M. Türker, Farübrnin ‘Şerit ul-yakin?, in 
Arastirma, i [1963], 151-2, 173-4). This effort, which 
appears to have been short-lived, is to be seen as 
part of the trend for modernisation in 17th-18th 
century Ottoman culture through translations and 
compilations from European languages into Turkish 
(cf. V.L. Ménage, Three Ottoman treatises on Europe, in 
Tran and Islam [= In memoriam V. Minorsky], ed. 
C.E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 421-33), and, within 
that context, in relation to the resurgent Aristotelianism 
among Greek intellectuals. 

The particular linguistic achievement of the early 
‘Abbasid Graeco-Arabic translation movement was that 
it produced a scientific literature with a technical 
vocabulary for its concepts, as well as a high koiné 
language that made Classical Arabic a fit vehicle for 
the intellectual achievements of Islamic scholarship; its 
particular historical achievement was to preserve for 
posterity both lost Greek texts and more reliable 
manuscript traditions of those extant. On a broader 
and more fundamental level, the translation movement 
made Islamic civilisation the successor to Hellenistic 
civilisation. As such, not only did it ensure the survival 
of Hellenism at a time when the Latin West was 
ignorant of it and the Byzantine East busy suppressing 
it, but proved that it can be expressed in languages 
and adopted in cultures other than Greek, and that 
it is international in scope and the common property 
of all mankind. 

Bibliography: Fundamental for the historical and 
philological study of the Arabic translations from 
Greek and Syriac and their legacy in Islamic 
scholarship is the book-length article by G. Endress, 
Die wissenschaftliche Literatur, in Grundriss der Arabischen 
Philologie (GAP), ed. H. Gātje and W. Fischer, 
Wiesbaden, 1987-92, ii, 400-506 and iii, 3-152, with 
practically exhaustive bibliography until its appear- 
ance. This to be complemented, for a study of the 
translations as a social phenomenon, by D. Gutas, 
Greek thought, Arabic culture. The Graeco-Arabic transla- 
tion movement in Baghdad and early ‘Abbasid society, 
London 1998. 

1. Sources. The only extant document on the 
Graeco-(Syro-JArabic (and incipient Arabo-Syriac) 
translation movement from a leading participant is 
the autobibliographical letter (Risāla) by Hunayn b. 
Ishak to ‘Alt b. Yahya b. al-Munadjdjim (d. 275/ 
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888) on the translations of Galenic works, ed. and 
revised by G. Bergstrásser, Hunain ibn Ishaq über die 
syrischen und arabischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, AKM XVII, 
2, Leipzig 1925, and Neue Materialien zu Hunain ibn 
Ishàq's Galen-Bibliographie, AKM XIX, 2, Leipzig 
1932. On the text of Hunayn, see also R. Degen, 
Wer übersetzte... Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte 
der "Risāla” des Hunain b. Ishaq, in WOr, x (1979), 
73-92; on its place in the context of Arabic 
philological scholarship, see F. Rosenthal, The tech- 
nique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 1947, 
26-33. Only slightly less valuable than Hunayn's 
letter is the Fihrist, which derives its information on 
the translation literature from Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 
974) and the Aristotelian school of Baghdad which 
he headed. Valuable primary sources, insofar as 
they do not derive from the Fihrist, are also the 
bibliographical works by Ibn Djuldjul, Sa‘id al- 
Andalusī, Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a and Ibn al-Ķiftī [9.vv.]. 
See further, Endress, in GAP, ii, 474-6. The much- 
discussed passage by al-Safadi, Ghayth, i, 46 (Cairo 
1305) on translation techniques is translated, along 
with most of the other information on the subject, 
by F. Rosenthal, The Classical heritage in Islam, London 
and Berkeley 1975 (= tr. of Das Fortleben der Antike 
im Islam, Zürich 1965), 15-23. Al-Safadi's account 
is theoretical and does not correspond to the facts, 
as demonstrated by J.N. Mattock in his article in 
Symposium Graeco-arabicum I (below, section 4). 

2. Translated works. The bibliography of the 
translated Greek works has benefited from the 
pioneering study by J.G. Wenrich, De auctorum 
graecorum versionibus et commentartis syriacis arabicis 
armeniacis persicisque commentatio, Leipzig 1842, and 
the classic work by M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen 
Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (originally in various 
journals, 1889-96; see GAP, ii, 481), repr. Graz 
1960, both of which have been now superseded by 
more recent bibliographical works, primarily those 
by F. Sezgin and M. Ullmann. For the various 
fields, see the following (in alphabetical order): 
(a) Agriculture: GAS, iv, 301-29; Ullmann, Die Natur- 
und Geheimwissenschaflen im Islam, HO, Erg. bd. vi/2, 
Leiden 1972, 427-39. (b) Alchemy: GAS, iv, 31- 
119; Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 145-91 [see AL-KIMIYA']. 
(c) Astrology: GAS, vii, 30-97; Ullmann, Geheimuiss., 
277-302. (d) Astronomy: GAS, vi. (e) Botany: Ullmann, 
Geheimwiss., 70-4. (f) Geography: GAS, x and ff., 
forthcoming. (g) Grammar: F. Rundgren, Über den 
griechischen. Einfluss auf die arabische .Nationalgrammatik, 
in Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Nova Series 2.5 (1976), 
119-44, reviewed by C.H.M. Versteegh, in BiOr, 
xxvi (1979), 235-6; Versteegh, Hellenistic education and 
the origin of Arabic grammar, in Studies in the History of 
Linguistics 20, Amsterdam 1980, 333-44. (h) Litera- 
ture: [i] Gnomic literature: D. Gutas, Greek Wisdom 
literature in Arabic translation, New Haven 1975; 
F. Rosenthal, Fortleben/ Heritage, ch. 12. [ii] Novels: 
T. Hägg, The omental reception of Greek novels. A 
Survey with some preliminary considerations, in Symbolae 
Osloenses, lxi (1986), 99-131. [iii] The Alexander 
Romance: Iskandar-nima [q.v.]; G. Endress, review 
of M. Brocker, Aristoteles als Alexanders Lehrer in der 
Legende, Bonn 1966, in Oriens, xxi-xxii (1968-9), 411- 
16; M. Grignaschi, La figure d'Alexandre chez les Arabes 
et sa genčse, in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, iii (1993), 
205-34. [iv] Fables, Aesopica, popular literature: 
F. Rosenthal, A small collection of Aesopic fables in 
Arabic translation, in Studia semitica necnon iranica Rudolpho 
Macuch... dedicata, Wiesbaden 1989, 233-56. [v] 
Poetry, general: I. ‘Abbas, Malamih yūnāniyya fi 


"Fadab al-arabī, Beirut 1977. (i) Magic: Ullmann, 
Geheimwiss., 364-82. ( j) Mathematics and Geometry: 
GAS, v, review by D.A. King, JAOS, xcix (1979), 
450-59. (k) Medicine, Pharmacology, Veterinary 
science: GAS, iii; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
HO, Erg. bd. vi/1, Leiden 1970. (1) Meteorology, 
astrometeorology: GAS, vii, 212-32, 308-21. (m) Mili- 
tary manuals: Cl. Cahen, art. HARB, at vol. III, 
181; V. Christides, Naval warfare in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean (6th-14th centuries). An Arabic translation of Leo 
Vrs Naumachica, in Graeco-Arabica (Athens), iii (1984), 
137-48. (n) Mineralogy: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 95- 
102. (o) Music: R. d’Erlanger, La musique arabe, ii, 
Paris 1935, 257-306; H.G. Farmer, The sources of 
Arabian music, Leiden 1965, pp. xi-xii, 13-21; 
A. Shiloah, The theory of music in Arabic writings, 
Munich 1979. (p) Optics: M. Blay and G. Troupeau, 
Sur quelques publications récentes. consacrées à l'histoire de 
Voptique antique et arabe, in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 
v (1995), 121-36. (g) Philosophy: Endress, Dre 
Arabisch-Islamische Philosophie. Ein Forschungsbericht, in 
ZGAIW, v (1989), 1-47, also in Contemporary philo- 
sophy. A new survey, vi/2, Amsterdam 1990, 651-702; 
D. Gutas, Pre-Plotinian philosophy in Arabic (other than 
Platonism and Aristotelianism). A review of the sources, in 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt, Part II, 
xxxvi/7, 4939-73. Further bibliography in GAP, ii, 
478-81, iii, 24. For Aristotle in particular, see the 
entries in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, i, Paris 
1989. (r) Zoology: [i] General: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 
8-18; H. Eisenstein, Einführung in die arabische 
Zoographie, Berlin 1991, 117-21 and passim. [ii] 
Hunting literature: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 43-45. 
(s) For Christian Greek works translated into Arabic, 
see G. Graf, GCAL, i, Vatican 1944, and P. Peeters, 
Le tréfonds oriental de UVhagiographie byzantine, Brussels 
1950, 165-218. 

3. Syriac translations. See in particular 
S. Brock, From antagonism to assimilation. Syriac attitudes 
to Greek learning, in East of Byzantium. Syria and 
Armenia in the formative period, ed. N. Garsoian et al., 
Washington DC 1980, 17-34, and his other arti- 
cles conveniently collected in the Variorum volume 
Syriac perspectives on Late Antiquity, London 1984; also 
the articles by H. Hugonnard-Roche, referred to 
in his study published in the volume by D. Jacquart, 
below, section 5. See also A. Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 1922; A.O. Whipple, Role 
of the Nestorians as the connecting link between Greek and 
Arabic medicine, in Annals of Medical History, N.S. viii 
(1936), 313-23; G. Klinge, Die Bedeutung der syrischen 
Theologen als Vermittler der griechischen. Philosophie an den 
Islam, in Z. für Kirchengeschichte, lviii (1939), 346-86; 
G. Troupeau, Le rôle des syriaques dans la transmission 
et l'exploitation. du patrimoine. philosophique et scientifique 
grec, in Arabica, xxxviii (1991), 1-10. 

4. Stages of the translation movement. 
Studies on the language and techniques of trans- 
lation in its various stages: (a) To the oldest stage 
belongs the translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Euclid’s Elements. The former is studied in the 
exhaustive commentary appended to the edition by 
M.C. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica. The Arabic version, 
2 vols., Cambridge 1982; the latter is studied in a 
number of articles by S. Brentjes; see in particular 
Textzeugen und Hypothesen zum arabischen Euklid, in 
Archive for History of Exact Sciences, xlvii (1994), 53- 
92. (b) Similar analyses of the translations prepared 
in the circle of al-Kindi in the subsequent stage, 
which antedates that of Hunayn, are offered by 
Endress, Die arabischen Übersetzungen von Aristoteles’ 
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Schrift De Caelo, diss. Frankfurt am Main 1966, and 
his Proclus Arabus, Beiruter Texte und Studien 10, 
Beirut 1973. (c) Hunayn’s translations are analysed 
in the pioneering study by G. Bergstrásser, Hunain 
b. Ishak und seine Schule, Leiden 1913. The language 
of Hunayn’s nephew and collaborator, Hubaysh, is 
studied by H.H. Biesterfeldt, Galens Traktat dass die 
Krafie der Seele. .., AKM 40.4, Wiesbaden 1973. 
A first attempt at a “translation grammar" (Griechisch- 
arabische Ūbersetzungsgrammatik) of versions prepared 
in this school was made by H.-J. Ruland, Die arabi- 
sche Ubersetzung der Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias 
über die Sinneswahrnehmung, in Nachr. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1978), no. 5, 196-202. 
(d) Translations of the final stage, as represented 
by Kusta b. Lūķā's translation of Ps.-Plutarch's 
Placita philosophorum, are analysed by H. Daiber, 
Aetius Arabus, Wiesbaden 1980. (e) Stage of schol- 
arly emendation, i.e. on the basis of contents rather 
than original texts: H. Hugonnard-Roche, Remarques 
sur la tradition arabe de l'Organon daprès le manuscrit 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ar. 2346, in Ch. Burnett 
(ed.), Glosses and commentaries on Anstotelian logical texts, 
London 1993, 19-28. (f) An illuminating compar- 
ison between two translations of the same Greek 
text, one from stage [b] and the other from stage 
[d], is given by J.N. Mattock, The early translations 
from Greek into Arabic: an experiment in comparative assess- 
ment, in Symposium Graeco-arabicum II, ed. Endress, 
Amsterdam 1989, 73-102. 

5. The language of the translations; 
lexicography. A survey of the language of the 
translations at all stages and of the development of 
scientific Arabic is given by Endress, Die griechisch- 
arabischen Übersetzungen. und die Sprache der arabischen 
Wissenschaften, in Symposium Graeco-arabicum I (section 
4), 103-45, revised repr. under the title Die Entwick- 
lung der Fachsprache, in GAP, iii, 3-23. On the 
significance of the Graeco-Arabic translations for 
Arabic syntax and vocabulary, see Ullmann, WKAS, 
ii, 2, pp. ix-xi, and the references cited there. 
Specific studies on the development of Arabic 
technical terminology, on the basis of the translation 
literature, in the fields of logic, philosophy, astron- 
omy, and medicine are collected in D. Jacquart, 
La formation du vocabulaire scientifique et intellectuel dans 
le monde arabe, in Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellectuel 
du Moyen Age, vii, Turnhout 1994, Graeco-Arabic 
historical glossaries are appended to a number of 
editions of translated Greek works. See now Endress 
and Gutas, A Greek and Arabic lexicon. Matenals for a 
dictionary of the mediaeval translations for Greek into Arabic, 
Leiden 1992 ff, see especially Fasc. 1, Introduction 
and List of Sources. 

6. The significance of the translation 
literature. This has been much discussed in 
secondary literature. Among the most important 
contributions are the following, listed in chrono- 
logical order: 

G. Flügel, Dissertatio de arabicis scriptorum. graecorum 
interpretibus, in Memoriam anniversariam . . . Scholae Regiae 
Afranae . . . celebrandam indicit . .. Baumgarten-Crustus . . . 
Rector et Professor I., Misenae (Meissen) 1841, 3-38; 
C.A. Nallino, Tracce di opere greche giunte agli arabi per 
trafila pehlevica, in T.W. Arnold and R.A. Nicholson 
(eds.), A volume of Oriental studies presented to E.G. 
Browne, Cambridge 1922, 345-63, repr. in Maria 
Nallino (ed.), Raccolta di scritti editi e inediti, Rome 
1948, vi, 285-303; J. Ruska, Uber das Fortleben der 
antiken. Wissenschaften im Onent, in Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, 


x (1927), 112-35; H.H. Schaeder, Der Orient und das 
griechische Erbe, in Die Antike, iv (1928), 226-65, repr. 
in his Der Mensch in Orient und Okzident, Munich 1960, 
107-61; W. Jaeger, Die Antike und das Problem der 
Iniernationalitāt der Geisteswissenschaflen, in Inter Nationes, 
i, Berlin 1931; C.H. Becker, Das Erbe der Antike im 
Onent und Okzident, Leipzig 1931; M. Plessner, Die 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften im Islam, Philosophie und 
Geschichte 31, Tübingen 1931; J. Schacht, Über den 
Hellenismus in Baghdad und Cairo im 11. Jahrhundert, 
in ZDMG, xc (1936), 526-45; G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Islam and Hellenism, in Scientia (Rivista di Scienza), \xxxv 
(1950), 21-7; R. Paret, Der Islam und das griechische 
Bildungsgut, Philosophie und Geschichte 70, Tübingen 
1950; B. Spuler, Hellenistisches Denken im Islam, in 
Saeculum, v (1954), 179-93; P. Thillet, Sagesse grecque et 
philosophie musulmane, in Les Mardis de Dar el Salam, 
1955, 55-93; R. Walzer, On the legacy of the Classics 
in the Islamic world, in Festschrift Bruno Snell, Munich 
1956, 189-96, repr. in his Greek Into Arabic, Oxford 
1962, 29-37; Jörg Kraemer, Das Problem der islam- 
ischen Kulturgeschichte, Tübingen 1959; H. Gatje, 
Gedanken zur Problematik. der islamischen Kulturgeschicht, 
in Die Welt als Geschichte, xx (1960), 157-67; R. Walzer, 
Arabische Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, in Miscel- 
lanea Medievalia, ix (1962), 179-95; S.D. Goitein, 
Between Hellenism and Renaissance—Islam, the interme- 
diate civilization, in Islamic Studies, X (1963), 217-33; 
A. Dietrich, Islam und Abendland, in Neue Sammlung, 
Göttinger Blatter für Kultur und Erziehung, v (1965), 
37-53; H.L. Gottschalk, Die Rezeption der antiken Wis- 
senschaften durch den Islam, in Anzeiger der Philosophisch- 
historischen Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, cii/7 (1965), 111-34; J.-F. Duneau, Quel- 
ques aspects de la pénétration de Uhellénisme dans l'empire 
perse sassanide (IV'-VII' siècles), in Mélanges offerts à 
René Crozet, ed. P. Gallais and Y.-J. Riou, Poitiers 
1966, i, 13-22; M. Plessner, Die Bedeutung der Wis- 
senschaftsgeschichte für das Verständnis der geistigen. Welt 
des Islams, Philosophie und Geschichte 82, Tübingen 
1966; F. Gabrieli, Griechentum und Islam—eine Kultur- 
begegnung, in Antaios, ix (1968), 513-32; F. Rundgren, 
Arabische Literatur und orientalische Antike, in Orientalia 
Suecana, xix-xx (1970-1), 81-124; P. Kunitzsch, Über 
das Frühstadium der arabischen Aneignung antiken. Gutes, 
in Saeculum, xxvi (1975), 268-82; P. Kunitzsch, Zur 
Problematik und Interpretation der arabischen. Übersetzun- 
gen anüker Texte, in Oriens, xxv-xxvi (1976), 116-32; 
S. Taha, al-Ta'rib wa-kibār al-mu'arribīn fi "I-Islam, in 
Sumer, xxxii (1976), 339-89; Ch. Toll, Arabische 
Wissenschaft und gnechisches Erbe. Die Rezeption der 
griechischen Antike und die Blüte der Wissenschaften in der 
klassischen Periode des Islam, in A. Mercier, Islam und 
Abendland. Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bern and Frankfurt 
1976, 31-57; R. Arnaldez, L’Histoire de la pensée 
grecque vue par les arabes, in Bull. de la Société Frangaise de 
Philosophie, lxxii/3 (1978), 117-68; H. Daiber, Anfange 
und Entstehung der Wissenschaft im Islam, in Saeculum, 
xxix (1978) 356-66; F. Klein-Franke, Die Klassische 
Antike in der Tradition des Islam, Darmstadt 1980, 
reviewed by G. Strohmaier, in Sudhoffs Archw, Ixv 
(1981), 200-2; J. Fück, Hellenismus und Islam, in his 
Arabische Kultur und Islam im Mittelalter. Ausgewählte 
Schrifien, ed. M. Fleischhammer, Weimar 1981, 272- 
88; A. Bausani, L’eredita greca nel mondo musulmano, 
in Contributo, vii/2 (1983), 3-14; L.E. Goodman, The 
Greek impact on Arabic literature, in A.F.L. Beeston 
et alii (eds.), Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyad 
period. The Cambridge history of Arabic literature, i, Cam- 
bridge 1983, 460-82; Daiber, Semitische Sprachen als 
Kulturvermittler zwischen Antike und Mittelalter, in ZDMG, 
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cxxxvi (1986), 292-313; S.A. al-'Alt, al-Tim al-ighriki, 
mukawwimütuhu wa-nakluhu ilā "I-'arabiyya, in Madjallat 
al-Madjma‘ al-Ilmi al-Traki, xxxvii/4 (1986), 3-56; 
A.I. Sabra, The appropriation and subsequent naturalization 
of Greek science in medieval Islam. A preliminary statement, 
in History of Science, xxv (1987), 223-43; R. Rashed, 
Problems of the transmission of Greek scientific thought into 
Arabic. Examples from mathematics and optics, in History 
of Science, xxvii (1989), 199-209; D.J. Wasserstein, 
Greek science in Islam. Islamic scholars as successors to the 
Greeks, in Hermathena, cxlvii (1989), 57-72; Goodman, 
The translation of Greek materials into Arabic, in MJ.L. 
Young et alii (eds.) Religion, learning and science in the 
‘Abbasid period. The Cambridge history of Arabic litera- 
ture, iii, Cambridge 1990, 477-97; G. Endress, “Der 
erste Lehrer.” Der arabische Aristoteles und das Konzept der 
Philosophie im Islam, in Gottes ist der Orient, Gottes ist 
der Okzident, Festschrift für Abdoldjavad Falatun (ed. 
U. Tworuschka), Cologne-Vienna 1991, 151-81; J.L. 
Berggren, Islamic acquisition of the Foreign Sciences. A 
cultural perspective, in American nal. of Islamic Social 
Studies, ix (1992), 310-24. (D. Guras) 


3. Translations from Middle Persian (Pah- ; 


lavī). 


Translations of Middle Persian books were an impor- ! 


tant vehicle of cultural influences from Sāsānid Persia, 
but also from India and Greece. Two principal waves 


of transmission can be distinguished. For one, the | 


translations from Middle Persian to Arabic made dur- 
ing the early *Abbasid period, first and most famously 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 137/755 [g.v.]). Then, be- 
ginning about two centuries later, we find translations 
of Sāsānid books, either from Arabic or directly from 
Middle Persian, into New Persian, notably under the 
patronage of the Samanids. Although the number of 
books translated in both waves must have been very 
great indeed, only a small portion has survived till 
the present, and of these only a minute number have 
come down to us in the original language as well. 
The reason for this is that the Middle Persian books 
that have been preserved by Zoroastrians are almost 


entirely of religious content, while those translated by | 
| A Sāsānid version of the Life of Alexander of Pseudo- 


(or for) Muslims were virtually without exception of a 
non-religious nature. Thus the extant corpus of Mid- 
dle Persian books and that of Arabic (or New Persian) 
translations from the Middle Persian complement one 
another and overlap only to a very small degree. 
The largest portion of the extant Arabic transla- 
tions is represented by what can broadly be called 
wisdom literature (Persian andarz), either in the form 
of isolated wise maxims, or else of wisdom embed- 
ded in stories of vaguely didactic content. By far the 
most famous work of this genre is the book of Āalīla 
wa-Dimna {q.v.], translated by Ibn al-Muķaffa* from a 
source in Middle Persian (now lost, but largely recon- 
structable from an extant Syriac translation), which 


in turn derived for the most part from extant Sanskrit | 


works of political science (arthasāstra). Other much- 


read works of a similar nature are the book of Bilaw- ; 


har wa-Būdhāsaf [g.v.], which derives, presumably via 
a lost Sāsānid work, from an Indian account of the 
life of the Buddha, and Sindbād and the seven viziers 
[see sINDBAD AL-HAKIM], of which the lost Sāsānid 
original would appear to have been influenced by, 


rather than translated from, Indian sources. All three | 


of these books were put into Arabic verse already by 
Abān al-Lāhiķī (d. ca. 200/815 [g.v.]), but the extant 
Arabic versions of the last two are anonymous and 
relatively late. 


But wisdom can also be dispensed without an en- | 


compassing narrative, as it is, for example, in Ibn al- 


Mukaffa^s Kitab Adab al-kabir, a collection of maxims 
presumably taken from Persian books, but not specif- 
ically attributed. Paraenetic works attributed (rightly 
or wrongly) to one or another of the Sāsānīd kings 
include a “testament” (ahd) of Ardashir and a Karna- 
madj of Anūshīrwān (both preserved in Miskawayh's 
Tadjārib al-umam and translated by Grignaschi; the for- 
mer has also been edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1389/1967). A Kitab al-Tadj fi strat Anūshīrwān, attrib- 
uted to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, has likewise been edited and 
translated by Grignaschi. See also the article TANSAR 
(LETTER OF). A very large number of didactic sayings 
are credited either to specified ancient Persian sages, 
or merely to “the Persians” in the classic Arabic adab 
collections of al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba, Hamza al- 
Isfahani, al-Tha‘alibi, etc., and a small number of 
these dicta have been traced also to extant Middle 


| Persian books. Of special interest is Miskawayh’s Arabic 


Djāwēdhān khiradh, which, beside much other mate- 
rial, contains a collection of sayings by Adhurbadh son 
of Maraspand, most of which occur, though in a dif- 
ferent order, in two extant Middle Persian collections 
ascribed to the same sage, and a lengthy “memo- 
randum" ascribed to Buzurgmihr [g.e, though the 
information in the article is mostly wrong], this also 
extant in the original language. The same book con- 
tains at least two (unattributed) sayings found also in 
the extant Middle Persian Handarz of Oshnar. 
Sāsānid historical literature was represented most 
famously by Ibn al-Mukaffa*s translation of the Persian 
Book of Kings, cited in Arabic sources either with its 
Persian title (Ahwadhāy-nāmag), or with the Arabic Siyar 


| al-mulük. Both the Middle Persian and the Arabic texts 


are now lost, but the latter is quoted frequently by 
Muslim authors (especially Ibn Kutayba) and it appears 


| to have been the principal source for the accounts of 


pre-Islamic Persia that we find in the Muslim histo- 
rians. Authors such as Hamza and al-Birüni even 
mention various "versions" of the Book of Kings, but it 


| is difficult to decide whether these were separate trans- 


lations from the Middle Persian or only various rework- 
ings and expansions of the work by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘. 


Callisthenes still survives, not in the original language, 
but in a Syriac translation (as Nóldeke has demon- 
strated), and was clearly one of the sources of the 
Muslim accounts of the deeds of Dhu "l-Karnayn. 

A third genre is what the Muslim literati call khurafa’ 
or asmār, that is, prose narratives without ostensible 
didactic pretences, often of erotic content. Ibn al- 
Nadim gives a long list of works of this nature which 
had been translated from (Middle) Persian to Arabic, 
mostly without indication of author or translator. Most 
are presumably lost, but the book that he calls Hazār 
dastan (“Thousand stories"), was perhaps a remote an- 
cestor of the surviving book of Alf layla wa-layla [q.v]. 

There is also evidence for Arabic translations of 
Greek philosophical writings, not from Syriac, but via 
Middle Persian. Ibn al-Nadim and others state that 
Ibn al-Muķaffa* composed abridgements of Aristotle’s 
works on logic, evidently referring to the extant Arabic 
epitomes of three sections of the Organon that are 
ascribed in the available manuscripts not to Ibn al- 
Mukaffa* but to his son Muhammad. In either case, 
the works could hardly have been translated from any 
language other than Middle Persian and must be the 
oldest surviving philosophical writings in Arabic (see 
in detail van Ess, ii, 27). 

Translations of Sasanid writings on astronomy and 
astrology must have exerted considerable influence on 
Muslim writers, as is evident from the numerous Mid- 
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dle Persian technical terms occurring in Arabic works 
on these subjects, and it is presumably also through 
Sāsānid translations that Indian astronomical and math- 
ematical theory found its way to the Muslim world. 
As is known, the European term “sine”, Latin sinus 


"breast", is a mistranslation of Arabic ģjīb (misread | 


as djayb “breast-pocket”), a transcription, presumably 
via a Middle Persian intermediary, of Sanskrit jiva 
“bow-string, half chord”. However, the number of 
extant Arabic scientific works that can reasonably be 
claimed to be direct translations from Middle Persian is 
small. These include the Agriculture of Cassianus Bassus 
Scholasticus (in Arabic, Kustiis) which, as Nallino has 
shown, has survived in two different versions, one 
made directly from the Greek, the other from a lost 
Middle Persian translation (see also Ullmann, 433-7), 
and the same scholar has demonstrated that the Arabic 
translation (lost, but well represented by quotations) of 
the astrological compendium of Vettius Valens (Arabic 
Walis) similarly derives from a lost Middle Persian 
translation (Ullmann, 281-2; the fragments now ed. 
D. Pingree, Leipzig 1986). The Arabic version of the 
astrological Paranatellonta of Teucros (Arabic Tinkalūs), 
again known only from quotations, also seems to derive 
from a Sāsānid translation (Ullmann, 278-9). A trea- 
tise on the magical qualities of various gemstones, 
which survives as one of the chapters in the Pahlawi 
Riwayat (ed. and tr. A.V. Williams, Copenhagen 1990, 
ch. 64), exists also in an Arabic translation that was 
pirated by at least four different Muslim authors (see 
Ullmann, 102-4). On the other hand, the many books 
on astrology, alchemy and other pseudo-sciences 
ascribed in Arabic manuscripts to Zoroaster (Zardusht), 
Djāmāsp, Buzurgmihr and other sages from Persian 
history and legend appear either to derive from apoc- 
ryphal “oriental” writings in Greek or else to be the 
composition of Muslim pseudepigraphers (Ullmann, 
183-6, 294-7). 

The translation of Sāsānid books into New Persian 
began under the Sāmānid rulers in Transoxania. The 
"old preface" found in many manuscripts of Firdawsi's 
Shāh-nāma mentions a Persian prose version of the Book 
of Kings sponsored by the governor of Tüs, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzak, in 346/957, prepared with the 
participation of four men bearing obviously Zoroastrian 
names; it is thus likely that the “four men” contrib- 
uted material from Middle Persian books, though it 
would be most surprising if the authors had not 
also used the then well-known Arabic offshoots of the 
Persian Book of Kings (see de Blois, Persian literature, v, 
120-2). In 339/950 the Samanid Nüh II commissioned 
a Persian translation of the Book of Sindbad by Abu 
'-Fawāris Fanārūzī; this is lost, but it was still known 
to the author of the oldest extant Persian Stndbad- 
nāma, Žahīrī Samarkandi (ca. 558/1161), who claims 
that before that time the book had existed “in 
Pahlawi”, apparently implying that Fanarüzi had made 
his translation not from Arabic but from Middle Per- 
sian; however, one must ask whether Zahiri is likely 
to have had reliable information on this matter. [n the 
introduction to his versification of the story of Wīs-u 
Ramin (q.v.], Fakhr al-Din Gurgānī (ca. 441/1050) says 
explicitly that his source was a book “in Pahlawi". 
But on the whole it would seem that Sāsānid litera- 
ture made its impact on Islamic Persia indirectly, via 
Arabic translations. 

The Zoroastrians in Islamic Persia and in India trans- 
lated a large number of (for the most part) still extant 
Middle Persian religious writings into New Persian prose 
and verse. None of the surviving translations seems to 
predate the 7th/13th century, and they have had no 


resonance outside of the Zoroastrian communities. 
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4. Modern translations into Arabic. 

(a) The 19th century. 

The 19th-century translation movement in Egypt 
and Lebanon was to prove as significant in the Arab 
renaissance (nahda) as translations from Greek had 
been in intellectual activity in the ‘Abbasid period. 
Pre-19th-century Arab society had little concrete knowl- 
edge of the West. When the Egyptian viceroy Muham- 
mad ‘Ali (r. 1805-49 [g.v.]), in his desire to establish 
a strong and viable state with a powerful military ma- 
chine, created new European-style schools, he needed 
textbooks and manuals. Translations of European 
military, medical, scientific and technical works were 
made and published by government presses at Bülak 
(founded ca, 1821) and elsewhere. Building on a lim- 
ited band of competent translators, later supplemented 
by graduates of educational missions to Europe, the 
School of Languages (Madrasat al-Alsun) (founded 1835), 
was to institute the training of translators. The field 
of state-sponsored translation expanded to embrace 
travel literature, histories of the ancient world, the 
Middle Ages and the Kings of France, Voltaire's lives of 
Peter the Great and Charles XII of Sweden, William 
Robertson's history of the Emperor Charles V, and 
Montesquieu's finest work, Considérations sur les causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence. The peak 
decades of translation activity in Egypt were the 1830s 
and 1840s and then the 1880s and 1890s. After the 
educational system and the translation movement was 
devastated by the military and political collapse of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s régime, translations were made 
largely on an individual initiative. 

The Levant had been provided with books from 
Egypt and the press of the Anglican Church Missionary 
Society in Malta (1826-42), until the presses of the 
American (founded 1836) and Jesuit missionaries 
(founded 1848) in the Lebanon met the demand for 
textbooks, polemics and religious literature for the 
mission’s schools and preaching; much of this material 
was translated. Much energy was devoted to the first 
complete translation of the Bible, accomplished by the 
Jesuits (1876-80) with the help of Ibrahim al-Yāzidjī, 
and by the Americans (1865) aided by other leading 
writers: Butrus al-Bustānī, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyak, 
Nasif al-Yāzidjī and the Muslim Yüsuf al-Asīr. From 
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the 1850s and 1860s onwards, the burgeoning private 
presses in Lebanon and Egypt increasingly responded 
to growing public demands. 

From the late 1840s, imported literary forms cap- 
tured the public’s imagination. The first wave of new 
fictional writing involved a process of translation, adap- 
tation, or imitation of mainly French novels, short 
stories and drama. The process of altering the text 
to suit an Arab milieu led to liberties being taken: 
passages were dropped, endings changed, the narra- 
tive interspersed with Arabic verse, and in drama with 
music and song. In drama, the principal early adap- 
tations were made in Syria by members of the Nakkash 
family, Adib Ishak, the Shuhaybir brothers and Ahmad 
Abū Khalil al-Ķabbānī, in Egypt by Ya'küb Sani‘ and 
Muhammad *Uthmàn Djalāl. The plays of Molière, 
Corneille, Racine, and the Italian Goldoni were an 
early source of inspiration. 

Works of questionable literary value, sentimental 
stories, historical romances, science fiction, crime and 
detective stories were popular; Alexandre Dumas pére, 
Jules Verne, Ponson du Terrail, Leblanc (his Arséne 
Lupin detective novels), and Eugéne Sue were amongst 
the favourite authors. Later translators were to adapt 
Walter Scott, Conan Doyle, Wilkie Collins, Disraeli, 
Dickens and Thackeray. Translations ranged from 
Aesop's Fables, Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, Anna Sewell's 
Black Beauty, Wyss’ The Swiss Family Robinson, Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie and the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen, to the edifying literature of the 
Catholic priest and writer Christoph von Schmid and 
the Belgian Jesuit Henri Lammens. With the rise of 
journalism in the 1860s and 70s, newspapers and 
magazines in Beirut, Alexandria and Cairo, heavily 
dependent on translated material to fill their columns, 
regularly published translated western fiction. 

The quality of translations showed a marked im- 
provement early in the 20th century, when some dis- 
tinguished authors with a powerful command of Arabic, 
but deficient in foreign languages, became involved 
in the process: in the free translations from French 
and English of Mustafa al-Manfalüti and the poet 
Hafiz Ibrahim’s fine translation of Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
Poetry was the genre least influenced by translation; 
Sulayman al-Bustàni's rendering of Homer's Iliad (1904) 
was a rare translation of literary merit. Aside from 
literature, some of the most thought-provoking trans- 
lations to appear were Fathi Zaghlil’s renderings of 
Jeremy Bentham’s works, including his Utilitarianist 
Principles of morals and legislation and Edmond Demolins’ 
A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? (1899), and 
Shiblī Shumayyil's translation of Ludwig Büchner's 
lectures on Darwin (1884). 

Nusayr (283-84) gives a total of 804 books trans- 
lated in Egypt in the 19th century: 55% from French, 
21% from English and 10% from Arabic into Turkish. 
Of these, 677 were translations into Arabic and 113 
into Turkish. Most of the translations were in the 
practical sciences (159), then the social sciences, pure 
sciences, literature (124), and geography. In Lebanon 
there was a different emphasis; of a total of 542 trans- 
lations, with 298 in the religious sciences and 119 in 
literature (Khoury, 16), 223 were from French and 160 
from English (Khoury, 155). In addition to the obvious 
impact on terminology and vocabulary, translations 
helped develop a new direct, concise, and intelligi- 
ble style of Arabic prose, more concerned with content 
and meaning, and free of traditional rhetorical embel- 
lishments and rhymed prose. In literature as in many 
other fields, translations were an essential precursor to 
creative and original activity by Arab authors. Transla- 


tion was one of the principal, if imperfect, means by 
which western techniques, ideas and values were trans- 
mitted to the Arab world. 
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5. In. modern Persian. 

The modern period of translation in Persia began 
with the reign of Fath ‘Alt Shah Kadjar (1797-1834), 
which was contemporary with important political con- 
tacts between France and Persia and with the wars 
between Russia and Persia. In this period, Persians 
were particularly interested in learning about the mil- 
itary arts and weapons of war. For this purpose, they 
had no choice but to translate scientific and techni- 
cal texts from French, English, German and Russian. 

Some of the people who were assigned to trans- 
late books, reports and newspaper articles for the 
information of the Shah and the highest government 
circles, or who acted as translators in state negotia- 
tions between European powers and Persian author- 
ities, were Armenians, and sometimes Jews, as these 
had learned European languages in the Ottoman 
Empire, in Russia and in India. Missionaries were 
also made use of as translators. The brothers Burgess 
were well-known translators from the time of Muham- 
mad Shàh (1834-48) onwards; they took part in the 
translation of news reports and journalistic articles 
in the first printed newspapers in Iran (see C. and 
E. Burgess, Letters from Persia, ed. L.B. Schwartz, New 
York 1942). Among the French, Jules Richard should 
be mentioned. He came to Persia during the days of 
Muhammad Shàh and worked as a translator and 
teacher; his son followed the same occupation. The 
first Persian to translate books from European lan- 
guages into Persian seems to have been Mirza Rida 
Muhandis Tabrizi, one of the five students who had 
been sent to Europe at the suggestion of ‘Abbas Mirza 
Nà'ib al-Saltana (d. 1833). Among his works is a trans- 
lation of a biography of Napoleon, although we do 
not know from which book it came. He also trans- 
lated Montesquieu's famous book Considérations sur les 
causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence. 
Manuscripts of these two works are extant. 

Translating historical and geographical books gained 
momentum in the era of Nasir al-Din Shah (1848-96). 
In addition, the necessity of having some European 
journals translated in order to be informed about polit- 
ical events and currents led to the creation, by order 
of Nasir al-Din, of the “Royal House of Translation” 
(Dar al-tardjuma-yi kumāyūnī) within the organisation of 
the court; its managing director was Muhammad 
Hasan Khan Sani‘ al-Dawla, who later received the 
honorific of I‘timad al-Saltana (d. 1896) and studied 
the French language. He put a number of translators 
to work in that centre on the Arabic, Turkish, Urdu, 
and European languages. Gradually, the method and 
style of translating spread from that institution to 
others. Luckily, a large portion of the manuscripts of 
the translations made in that office by such transla- 
tors during Nasir al-Din Shāh's time is stili extant in 
the following libraries: Saltanati (Gulistan), Milli, 
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Tehran University, Milli Malik, and ‘Umimi Isfahan 
(collection of Zill al-Sultān); they belong to the fields 
of history, geography, medicine, chemistry and scien- 
tific terminology, such as that of agriculture and pho- 
tography. The number of books translated into Persian 
in this period is probably close to two hundred titles. 
From among the translators of that time, the follow- 
ing should be mentioned by way of example: Sani‘ 
al-Dawla, Uwanis Khan, Mirza Rahim, Sayyid Husayn 
‘Arab, Muhammad Zaki ‘AlPabadi (the translator of 
Hammer-Purgstall's Ottoman history), ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
Nadjm al-Dawla, ‘Arif Arzurūmī and Muhammad 
Kazim Mahallātī. 

In addition to the Royal House of Translation, the 
teachers at the Madrasa-yi Dar al-Funūn were forced, 
for the sake of teaching, to translate European schol- 
arly texts; in particular, some of the lectures of the 
Austrian, French and Italian teachers at the Dar al- 
Funün, which were held in German and French, were 
translated into Persian and printed for the benefit of 
the students (see Husayn Mahbūbī Ardakānī, Tarikh-i 
mw’ assasat-i tamadduni-i djadīd dar Tran, i, Tehran 1354/ 
1973). 

From the time of Muzaffar al-Din Shah’s rule (1896- 
1907), we know of translations that were made by 
professors at the Madrasa-yi *Ulüm-i Siyàsi (founded in 
1899), such as those that were made by Muhammad 
Husayn Furüghi and his son Muhammad "Alī Furüghi. 
To that category belong books on basic rights, finance, 
physics, and some of the historical works of Charles 
Seignobos. Alongside such translations that were made 
for teaching on all levels, some novels by Alexandre 
Dumas and histories of Europe were translated by 
Muhammad Tahir Mirza Kadjar. Mirza Habib 
Isfahānī produced a fine translation of James Morier's 
The adventures of Haji Baba, which has the form of an 
adaptation, and into which he admixed Persian poetry. 

From the end of Muzaffar al-Din Shah’s rule, and 
particularly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
translation activities became ever more widespread. 
Translation of philosophical inquiries, such as works 
of Plato and Descartes by Muhammad ‘Ali Furüghi, 
parts of the above-mentioned book of Montesquieu 
by Baha al-Mulk Karagózlü and also by "Alī Akbar 
Dihkhuda, James Fraser’s history of Nadir Shah by 
Abu ’l-Kasim Nasir al-Mulk, some French novels and 
literary texts by Yüsuf l'tisàm al-Mulk, the astronomy 
of Camille Flamarion by Tālibūf [g.».], and the writ- 
ings of Jules Verne by Hasan Takizada [9.v.], were 
published. The journal Bahar, which was published 
for two years at that time under the editorship of 
Yūsuf I‘tisam al-Mulk, paid special attention to the 
translation of European works. 

At the beginning of Ridà Shàh's rule (1925-41), 
two statesmen were especially concerned with the 
translation of European books. One of them was 
Sayyid Hasan Taķīzāda, who discussed translating 
European scientific and intellectual texts several times 
in the journal Kawa and in other articles of his. He 
considered them necessary for the intellectual. and 
social progress of Persian society. The other person 
was Dr. Muhammad Musaddik [g.v.], who commis- 
sioned Nasr Allah Falsafi to translate F. de Coulange’s 
book La Cité antique, and had it published at his own 
expense and distributed free of charge among lovers 
of learning. During the period of Rida Shah, the 
Kumīsyun-i ma'ārij, which was formed by several pub- 
lic and academic persons like Musaddik, Mahmūd 
Ihtishām al-Saltana ‘Alamir, Hasan Mushir al-Dawla 
Pīr-niyā and Mahdīķulī Mukhbir al-Saltana Hidayat, 
showed special interest in translation. It had several 


history books and also some Iranistic studies trans- 
lated into Persian. The history curriculum by Albert 
Malet is one of their major contributions. 

After the Second World War, when the activities 
of leftist groups began, the young turned to translat- 
ing the works of socialist and communist writers and 
poets, essentially Russian and French ones. The jour- 
nal Sukhan, which was published from 1323/1944 
under the editorship of Dr. Parwiz Natil Khanlari, 
made a remarkable attempt to translate short stories 
and poems from a variety of languages. 

An important step forward during this period was 
the foundation of the “Publications of the University 
of Tehran" (Instishārāt-i Dānishgāh-i Tihran) in 1326/ 
1946. Not only did a number of translations appear 
in that series but, in addition to it, the “Committee 
for Scientific Terminology" (Andjuman-i istilāhāt-i ‘imi ) 
was also created, which worked to harmonise techni- 
cal terms coined by translators. 

In 1953 the “Institute for Translation and Publica- 
tion of Books" (Bungah-i Tardjuma wa Nashr-i Kitab) was 
founded under the supervision of Ihsan Yārshātir, and 
this organisation promoted translation in several cat- 
egories: philosophy and theosophy, novel and poetry, 
drama, Iranian studies, and books for children and 
adolescents. 

At the same time, the "Franklin Organisation for 
Publication” (Mu’assasa-yi intisharat-i Franklin) under the 
editorship of Humāyūn San'ati was founded. Its goal 
was restricted to the translation or books written by 
American scholars and writers. This organisation, with 
the help of several publishers, had scholarly and lit- 
erary works translated in an efficient and far-and- 
wide-reaching way; from among the historical works 
one might mention those of Will Durant. 
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6. In Turkish. 

The birth of modern Turkish literature in the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century is directly related to 
European influence, and translations played a central 
role in introducing new literary genres such as drama, 
novel, journalism and literary criticism. It was only 
in the literature of the Tanzīmāt (q.v.] that translation 
assumed a central position and became a primary 
activity. 

In the spirit of the times for Westernisation, organ- 
isations founded by the government played a vital 
role. The “Translation Chamber" at the Sublime Porte 
(Bab-i ‘Ali Terdjüme Odasi) (1833) taught European 
languages to Muslims and trained translators of official 
documents (see further on this, TARDJUMĀN. 2. The 
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Academy (Engjtimen-i Danish) (1851) organised the selec- 
tion, translation and production of teaching materials 
in science, history and literature for the university 
(Dar ül-Fünün). The Ottoman Scientific Society (Dyen- 
iyyet-i "Ilmiyye-i ‘Othmaniyye) (1860) produced the Turkish 
Joumal of Sciences (Medjmū'a-yi Fügün) (1862-82). All the 
prominent translators of the time were also promi- 
nent literary figures who worked in or for these estab- 
lishment, for example Münif Pasha, Ahmed Wefik 
Pasha (known for his translations from Moliére), 
Shināsī, Namik Kemal (the first translator of Montes- 
quieu), Ahmed Midhat, Mu'allim Nadji [g.ve.]. These 
people were responsible for setting the norms for trans- 
lation and in original writing affected by translations. 

In 1859, the first translations, mainly from French 
literature, introduced new genres such as western 
poetry, philosophical dialogue and the novel The 
Terdjüme-yi manzūme “Translations of verse" by Shināsī 
were the first Western poetry translations into Turkish. 
He used arūd [g.] for his translations in order to 
make his translations acceptable for the Ottoman 
reader. Ahmed Midhat’s translations of fiction resem- 
bled the originals in basic structure and line of action, 
but the stylistic features and the moral structure were 
supplied by him. Münif Pasha's Muhawardt-i hikemiyye 
“Philosophical dialogues" were a selection from Vol- 
taire, Fénélon and Fontenelle, whilst the Grand Vizier 
Yüsuf Kamil Pasha’s version of Fénélon's novel Les 
aventures de Télémaque (1699) was published in 1862. 

The role of the press [see DJARIDA. iij] in trans- 
mitting new forms and ideas through translations is 
significant. Newspapers such as Djerīde-yi Hawàdith 
(1840), Terdjüman-i Ahwal (1860), Taswir-i Efkar (1862), 
Terģjiimān-i Haķīkat (1878), and many others which 
assumed the role of informing and educating the 
public, made abundant use of translated literary and 
non-literary material. Thus in 1862, the newspaper 
Rūznāme-yi Dyeride-yi Hawadith published a summary of 
Hugo's Les Misérables and later serialised a translation 
of the same novel, but so abridged that it was reduced 
to a crime story; Turkish readers were not yet famil- 
iar with the full-length European novel and its char- 
acteristic features of plot and character. In 1869, 
Pelicco’s Mes prisons, Chateaubriand’s Atala, in 1870 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, in 1871 Voltaire’s Micro- 
mégas and Dumas Pére's Le Comte de Monte Cristo were 
all serialised. Many translations like this which ap- 
peared in newspapers and periodicals aided the sim- 
plification of the Ottoman syntax and the growth of 
new vocabulary; new terms, concepts, and styles were 
introduced. 

During the 1870s, translations and adaptations dom- 
inated the Ottoman stage. Ahmed Wefik Pasha is well 
known for his translations/adaptations of French com- 
edy, which made drama acceptable to Turkish audi- 
ence. After 1908, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and King Lear were trans- 
lated by ‘Abdullah Djewdet, a prominent Young Turk 
[see further, MASRAH. 3]. 

By the first half of the 20th century, there was 
abundant native literature being produced, so that the 
production of translations now became a secondary 
activity. Under the Republic, a Telif ve Tercüme Heyeti 
"Compilation and Translation Committee" was estab- 
lished in 1940 which until 1958 translated and pub- 
lished around one thousand works from world 
literatures. From the 1980s onwards, Departments of 
Translation Studies were opened at several universi- 
ties. In the 1990s, contemporary works from world’s 
literatures are readily available, published by numer- 
ous private publishers and government agencies. 
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TARDJI-BAND and TARKIB-BAND, name of 

two specifically Persian developments of the 
(originally Arab) musammat [q.v.] form of 
poetry. In older literature the term tardjt-band (and 
also tardjt‘) is usually also applied to tarkib-band (which 
could therefore be considered a subdivision of lari - 
band). The plural tardjīāt is even today used to des- 
ignate both /ardji -bands and tarkīb-bands as well as other 
forms of musammat poetry (whereas tarģjī-bandhā in 
modern usage would exclude tarkib-bands, etc. With 
Hafiz as one notable exception, practically all kulliyyāts 
of Classical Persian poetry have a (normally quite 
short) tarģjītāt section. 

The tarģjī-band and the tarkib-band can both be 
described as a stanzaic poem consisting of a series of 
short kasidas separated (or perhaps rather connected) 
by a series of isolated verses which mark the end of 
each stanza. If one and the same verse is repeated 
after each stanza we have (in modern usage) a tarģjī- 
band (or "return-tie" in the words of E.G. Browne, 
who also refers to the repeated verses as the “refrain”). 
If, however, each stanza is concluded with a new/dif- 
ferent verse, we have a tarkīb-band (or “composite tie"). 
The isolated verses follow the matknawī rhyme scheme. 
All parts of a tarģjī or a tarkīb-band must follow the 
same rhythm. 

It follows from this that the rhyme scheme of a 
tarģjī-band is: aa, ax, ..... „ax, BB, ce, cx, 
dd, dx, ..... , dx, BB, nn, nx, ..... , nx, BB (BB = refrain), 
and that the rhyme scheme of a tarkīb-band is: aa, ax, 
RA , ax, bb, cc, ex, ....., cx, dd, ee, ex ....., ex, ff, mm, 
v „mx, nn. Each single kasīda part is termed 
khàna and each of the single separating verses is termed 
band, but the term band is also used loosely to desig- 
nate each complete stanza (i.e. kasida plus single verse), 
and this usage is more common. 

The length of the single stanzas exhibit a variation 
similar to that of the ghazal (and is consequently con- 
siderably shorter than the length of an ordinary kastda). 
The total number of stanzas may be anything from 
two upwards, but rarely exceeds 25. 

From the time of Farrukhi Sistani [g.v.] onwards, 
most Classical Persian lyrical poets have tried their 
hand at /ardji'at. As for the content, the tarģjī-band 
and the /arkib-band are like a kasida, and this form 
may be considered a means of extending the kasida 
beyond the limits which its monorhyme form imposes 
upon the poet. Perhaps the best-known Classical 
Persian tardji-band is the one by Sa'di with the refrain 
binshinam u sabr pish giram, dunbāla i kār i kh"īsh gīram. 
A remarkable post-classical specimen is the mystical 
tardjī-band by Hatff Isfahānī (full text and tr. in Browne, 
LHP, iv, 284-97). Among the tarkīb-bands, special men- 
tion must be made of Mubtasham Kāshānī's (d. 
995/1588 [¢.v.]) marthtya on the Imam Husayn (Browne 
iv, 172-7), which has inspired numerous imitations so 
that tarkīb-band has subsequently become a favourite 
medium for marthiyas. In the tarkib-band of Muhtasham 
Kashani, each kkāna comprises seven verses and this 
variety is called a haft-band. The hafi-band form is par- 
ticularly common in marthiyas. 
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The modern Turkish terms are tercf-i bent and terkib- 
t bent (with a "spurious izáfet"). Sixteen specimens by 
various Ottoman poets are given in Fahir Iz, Esk 
Türk edebiyatında nazım, i, Istanbul 1967, 479-516. 
The Ottoman poets, too, show a tendency to use the 
terkib-t bent for marthiyas. Tardjiàt also occur in Classical 
Urdu poetry, but they are rather uncommon with the 
exception of one variety, namely, the tarkib-band with 
two verses in each kkāna (rhyme scheme aa, aa, bb, 
cc, cc, dd, ee, ee, ff, ..... , mm, mm, nn) which is invari- 
ably used for religious marthiyas. In Urdu, this form 
is termed musaddas (against Persian and Arabic usage, 
where musaddas would mean a musammat poem with 
the rhyme scheme aaaaab, cccecd, eeeeef, ..... , mmmmmn.) 
The main representative of this form is Babar "Alī 
Anis (1802-74 (g..] The Urdu marthiyas are often 
lengthy poems. Anis has one marthiya with 243 stanzas. 
The well-known musaddas-i Halt [see MUsAMMAT. 2], 
which may be called a marthiya on Islam itself, runs 
to 300 stanzas. 

Bibliography: The standard description of the 
tarģjī-band and tarkīb-band is given in Djalal al-Din 
Huma’i, Funün-i balāghat wa sinā'āt-i adabī, i, Tehran 
1354/1975, 180-211. ‘Alt Akbar Dihkhudā, Lughat- 
nama, Tehran 1946-, gives copious quotations from 
traditional definitions and descriptions of tarģī'āt s.v. 
See also the Bibl. to MUSAMMAT. 2. 

y (F. THIEsEN) 

TARDJUMAN, TURDJUMĀN (A.), pls. tarādjim, tarā- 
djima, appearing in Ottoman Turkish as TERDJŪMAN, 
interpreter. The word is of Aramaic origin, and is 
familiar in the form Targum for the Aramaic transla- 
tions or paraphrases or interpretations of the Hebrew 
Old Testament which came into use when the use 
of Hebrew as a living, spoken language amongst ordi- 
nary people declined. The Arabic term, and the verb 
tardjama "to translate”, was certainly in familiar usage 
by ‘Abbasid times. 

l. In the Arab lands in mediaeval times. 

We know of interpreters in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
some of whom must have been attached to the diwdns 
with regard to financial and diplomatic matters and 
correspondence, from the early 3rd/9th century on- 
wards, such as the Sallam al-Tardjuman who allegedly 
travelled at this time to the barrier of Gog and Magog 
in Inner Asia [see AL-wATHIK]. The near universal take- 
over of military power by non-Arabs, above all Turks, 
throughout the central and eastern parts of the Islamic 
world at this time, must have necessitated the employ- 
ment in Islamic administrations of persons who knew 
Turkish. Al-Tabari, iii, 1539 (year 251/865), mentions 
a body of people in Baghdad who knew Turkish and 
who could address rioting Turkish soldiery on behalf 
of the caliph al-Musta‘in and his commanders. In the 
time of the Büyids, Miskawayh on more than one occa- 
sion mentions one Muhammad b. Yināl al-Tardjumān, 
who acted as a liaison officer between the Turkish 
troops and the caliph al-Mutakkī, becoming sali al- 
shurta or police chief of Baghdad in 329/941 (see The 
eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 12, tr. v, 12). 

Interpreters must always have played an important 
part in the diplomatic and commercial relations of 
Islamic states with foreign, non-Arabophone, powers, 
but we only began to get information on this topic 
in the period of the Crusades and after. In mediae- 
val Spain, the Arabic term entered the language as 
trujaman, in Valencian dialect torcimany (R. Dozy and 
W.H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais 
dérivés de l'Arabe, "Leiden 1869, 351; for other Latin 
and Romance forms, see L. de Mas Latrie, Traités de 
paix et de commerce et documents divers concernant les rela- 


tions des chrétiens avec les Arabes de l'Afrique. septentrionale, 
Paris 1866, 189 ff., and Cengiz Orhonlu, JA art. Ter- 
cüman). Torcimani likewise appear in regard to treaties 
with the Muslim North African powers (see de Mas 
Latrie, op. cit). Contacts between the Muslim powers 
and the Crusaders in the Levant must have frequently 
necessitated the use of interpreters and translators. 
The formal oaths taken at the conclusion of a peace 
treaty between Baybars I and the Franks in 672/1273-4 
were sworn at Cairo in the presence of translators 
(bi-hudür al-taragjima) and formal witnesses (Ibn Nazir 
al-Djaysh (g.v. in Suppl.], Tathkif al-Ta'rif bi "I-mustalak 
al-sharif, ed. R. Vesely, Cairo 1987, 170-1). The diplo- 
matic correspondence and the trade treaties between 
the Mamlüks of Egypt and Syria and the Italian mer- 
cantile cities and states in the later Middle Ages pro- 
vide information on the role of interpreters. For the 
conclusion of a treaty at Florence in 1487 between 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and the Mamlūks, the envoy 
sent from Cairo by Kā'it Bay as negotiator and in- 
terpreter was a certain “Malfota” (? Muhammad b. 
Mahfuz al-Maghribi); the text of the treaty mentions 
inter alia interpreters’ fees, /hukük] al-taradjima (see 
J. Wansbrough, A Mamluk treaty with Florence, in S.M. 
Stern (ed.), Documents from Islamic chanceries, Oxford 
1965, 42, Arabic text of treaty 54, Eng. tr. 64). Twenty 
years later, a treaty was negotiated in Venice by a 
well-known Mamlūk envoy, the polyglot dragoman 
Taghri Berdi, described as “Ibn ‘Abd Allah”, who, 
despite his Turkish name, was probably a Spanish rene- 
gade, though whether of Christian, Jewish or Marrano 
origin is uncertain. In the document, Taghri Berdi's 
titles appear as al-Turdjumān (-abwabind al-sharifa) /turz- 
iman de nostra Porta Sancta e la seraphi (idem, A Mamluk 
ambassador to Venice in 913/ 1507, in BSOAS, xxvi [1963], 
503 ff). 

'The Mamlük empire had, in fact, an internationally- 
ranging diplomatic correspondence. From al-Kalka- 
shandi’s manual on secretaryship, the Subh al-a'shà, we 
get explicit information on the translation procedures 
in the diwan al-inskā when a letter arrived from e.g. 
the Palaeologi emperors of Byzantium or the Italian 
mercantile powers. The two official targjumāns there 
in 814/1411 (sc. the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Faradj 
[4.v.]) are named as Shams al-Din Sonkor and Sayf 
al-Din Südün, both obviously Turks (viii, 121, 124). 
The staff of the chancery were able to send out 
letters to the Mongol Khans in mughuli language (in 
Uyghur script?), and the clerks specifically responsible 
for these in the first half of the 8th/14th century are 
cited from Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari [9.v.] as Aytamish 
al-Muhammadi, Tāyirbughā al-Nāsirī and *.r.gh.d.l.ķ 
al-Tardjumān, these being succeeded by Ķūsūn al- 
Sāķī (vii, 294). When a letter for the Mamlūk sultan 
arrived at Malatya in eastern Anatolia, on the bor- 
ders of the empire, from a son of Tīmūr, written in 
Persian (‘adjami), the local governor himself translated 
it and sent the translation with the original letter on 
to Cairo (vii, 294). However, when an envoy arrived, 
via Hormuz, with a letter from the king of Ceylon 
(Saylan) in 682/1283-4, no-one in Cairo could inter- 
pret it, and the Singhalese envoy had to communi- 
cate the gist of its contents as best he could (vii, 77). 
See further, W. Björkman, Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 45-6. 
Also, the modest genre of grammars and vocabular- 
ies of Kipéak Turkish written in Arabic which grew 
up in late Ayyūbid and Mamlūk times (7th-9th/13th- 
15th centuries) (see O. Pritsak, in PTF, i, 74-6, and 
ĶĀMŪS. iii) may have been meant, inter alia, for the 
use of a body of interpreters/liaison officers between 
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non-Arabophone Mamlüks freshly arrived from the 
Kipéak steppe or Circassia (how the Cerkes newly- 
brought from the Caucasus, and who may not have 
known any Turkish, coped, is unknown). 
Interpreters were an indispensable class of officials 
at seaports, such as Alexandria, which were accessible 
to foreign trade and where the European traders had 
funduks (g.v.] or factories. Nearly all commercial trans- 
actions necessarily took place through their interme- 
diacy, for which they received fees, whose high level 
was at times a source of complaint. They seem to 
have been appointed by the local port authorities, 
and might be Muslims, Jews or Christians. In certain 
places, a special interpreter was appointed to over- 
see the interests of a particular foreign power. There 
were also interpreters to be found in such centres of 
Christian pilgrimage as Jerusalem. See, on the proce- 
dures at e.g. the Egyptian and Syrian ports, W. Heyd, 


Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, Leipzig 


1885, i, 429 ff. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 

2. In the Ottoman empire. 

Under the Ottomans, the róle and functions of 
official interpreters at the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea ports remained broadly the same as in earlier 
times, except that the Ottoman empire, through its 
conquests in the Balkans and its moves against Italy, 
was now in much closer contact, whether through 


war, diplomacy or trade, with the European powers 
> dp y > P po | 


than had been the case in Ayyubid and Mamlūk times. 
Hence there is now much more reference in the 
sources to interpreters and translators (Ital. drogman, 
drogoman, Fr. truchement). 

These may have existed as aides to the sultans 
from the time of Mehemmed II the Conqueror, but 
are attested definitely in the 10th/16th century as part 
of the dīwān-i hiimayiin [g.v.]. They formed part of the 
staff of the Chief Secretary, the re'is ül-kuttàb, respon- 
sible, within the department of the Grand Vizier, for 
dealing with foreign powers. From this century on- 
wards, we have fairly full lists of interpreters (cf. von 
Hammer, GOR’, vii, 627), the earliest of these all 
being converts to Islam, mostly from Europe and in- 
cluding Austrians, Hungarians, Poles and Greeks. A 
dragoman, the su baski "Alī Beg, brought the peace 
treaty of 908-9/1502-3 from Bayezid II to Venice. 
The Greek Yünus Beg (d. 948/1541-2) was often sent 
as an emissary to Venice, and was the founder of a 
mosque in Istanbul, the Durughmān Mesdjidi (Sidjill-i 
‘Othmani, iv, 677; Hüseyin Aywansarayi, Hadikat ul- 
djevāmī, no. 226); his successor Ahmed was originally 


a Viennese called Heinz Tulman. Another interpreter | 


about whom we have information is the Hungarian 


Murád Beg, who was captured by the Turks at Mohács | 


[g.v.] when he was 17, became a convert and an 
interpreter, wrote an apolegetical treatise for Islam and 
a trilingual hymn in Turkish, Latin and Magyar (pub- 
lished by F. Babinger, Der Pfortendolmetsch Murad und 
seine Schrifien, in Babinger et alii (eds.), Literaturdenkmaler 
aus Ungams Türkenzeit, Berlin and Leipzig 1927, 33-54), 
and translated Cicero's De Senectute into Turkish for 
presentation to Siileyman the Magnificent. Only occa- 
sionally do we hear of native-born Muslims who volun- 


tarily learnt European languages, as opposed to learning | 
them by mischance or misfortune or as captives. This | 
was the case in the 11th/17th century with a Turkish | 


cavalryman from Temeshwar in Ottoman Hungary, 
‘Othman Agha, who spent eleven years as a prisoner 
of the Austrians and learnt German in addition to 
the Serbian and Magyar which he already knew; after 
escaping, he served as interpreter to the Pasha of 


Temeshwar in his dealings with the Habsburgs and 
others (see the Ger. tr. of his memoirs by R.F. Kreutel 
and O. Spies, Leben und Abenteuer des Dolmetschers ‘Osman 
Aga, Bonn 1954, and Kreutel, Zwischen Paschas und Gene- 
ralen, Graz 1966). In the mid-17th century, in the Grand 
Vizierate of Ahmed Pasha Kóprülü, two Greeks had 
been appointed as Chief Dragoman to the Imperial 
Diwan (terdjtiman-i dīwān-i hümayün), and after this, the 
office became the special preserve of Christian Greek 
families from the Phanar/Fener quarter of Istanbul (the 
Phanariots), such as the Mavrogordatos, Kallimachis, 
Ghikas and Hypsilantis. In the course of the 18th 
century the function acquired a staff of several trans- 
lators, whose head, the /erdjümàn bashi, often rose to 
appointment as Voivode or governor of one of the 
Transdanubian principalities [see BOGHDAN; EFLAK]. It 
still remained rare for Turks to have any knowledge 
of a Western language. The first mention which we 
have of a Turkish diplomat with such skills seems to 
be that of Sa‘id Efendi, who had accompanied his 
father Mehmed Efendi when the latter went as ambas- 
sador to Paris in 1721 and who apparently acquired 
a good facility in spoken French. Only in the early 
19th century did it become reasonably common to 
know a European language, usually French; a forward- 
looking statesman like Mustafa Reshid Pasha [4.».], 
who had served as ambassador in Paris and London 
before becoming Grand Vizier, would certainly be con- 
versant with the Western languages used there. Hence 
the Porte's dependence on its Phanariot Greek drago- 
mans for the greater part of its knowledge of the 
Western world continued into the early 19th century, 
until the outbreak of the Greek Revolt in 1821 made 
Mahmid II doubt the loyalty of the Greek Chief 
Dragoman, Constantine Mourouzi, so that he was dis- 
missed and executed. His successor, Stavraki Aristarchi, 


| was likewise dismissed in 1822, but was fortunate 


enough only to suffer exile; never again would a Greek 
translator serve in the Imperial Diwan. When reports 
and other documents from Europe then began to pile 
up, the sultan had recourse (and even then still to 
converts, what Carter Findley has called “marginal 
men") to the teachers of foreign languages in the 
Army Engineering School, the first of these being 
Yahya Efendi (d. 1823 or 1824), followed by Ishak 
Efendi. A formal Translation Bureau was now set up, 
the Bab-i "Alī Terdjtime Odasi. From the 1830s, the 
Translation Office grew in size and prestige, as Turkey 
became inexorably entangled in warfare and diplo- 
macy with Muhammad "Alī on the one hand, and 
the European Powers on the other, making a high 
level of competence in French and, later, English, 
vital, e.g. for the correct drawing up of treaties and 
agreements in parallel versions in different languages. 
By 1841 it had a staff of thirty, and outward-looking 
Muslim Turks now saw it as a path to preferment, 
so that such notable statesmen of the Tanzīmāt [g.v.] 
period as Mehmed Emin ‘Ali Pasha (d. 1871 [see 
(ALĪ PASHA MUHAMMAD AMĪN]) and Kečedjizāde ‘Izzet 
Fu'ad Pasha (d. 1869 [see ru'ĀD Pasna]) served in it; 
by the mid-century it was a vital component of the 
Foreign Ministry (Kharidjiyye Nezāreti) which had been 
formally set up in 1836. Under ‘Abd ül-Hamid II, 
the Grand Vizier acquired a special translator of his 
own, the terdjiiman-i sadāret-i tuzmā. See C.V. Findley, 
Bureaucratic reform in the Ottoman empire. The Sublime Porte, 
1789-1922, Princeton 1980, 91-3, 132-5, 139, 186, 


; 243-4 and index; B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery of 


Europe, London 1982, 77 ff., 86-7; Findley, Ottoman civil 
officialdom. A social history, Princeton 1989, 133-4, 262-3 


and index. 
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Ottoman Turkey was not, however, alone in depend- j 


ing till a late date largely on renegades or even non- 
Muslims for their dealings with the non-Islamic outside 
world. Other Muslim powers seem to have relied 
largely on non-Muslims, some of them not even their 
own subjects. Thus a Moroccan ambassador to Spain 
at the end of the 17th century had to use an Arabic- 
speaking Syrian Christian who was an interpreter in 
the Spanish service; and as late as the early 19th cen- 
tury, a Persian envoy to Europe was accompanied by 
a Christian, probably from the Armenian community 
in Persia, who was his only link with an alien world 
(Lewis, op. cit., 80). 

Interpreters were also needed by the Ottoman ad- 
ministration in the provinces, where they were attached 
to the staffs of the provincial governors, and also 
needed, as indicated above, in the military and other 
technical schools established from the late 18th cen- 
tury onwards. 

The remaining great function of dragomans in Otto- 
man times was as interpreters attached to foreign 
embassies and consulates, thus forming the channel 
of communication between the representatives of the 
European powers and the Turkish authorities, and 
also as interpreters and intermediaries employed by 
Western trading companies. The dragomans attached 
to foreign missions also had the function, expressly 
conceded in the capitulations [see IMTIYĀZĀT), of rep- 
resenting the consuls in cases before the Turkish courts 
in which the consul's subjects were involved. Such 
dragomans were expected to act as the eyes and ears 
of their employers, i.e. to gather intelligence. In the 
16th and 17th centuries, they were usually Turkish 
subjects from the Levantine peoples who knew Italian, 
Italian being at that time the lingua franca of the east- 
ern Mediterranean basin. Despite the berüts or patents 
of protection which they held from the Ottoman state 
[see BERAT], they were often maltreated by the Turkish 
authorities, and were accordingly reluctant to deliver 
strong messages from their European employers. The 
system was unsatisfactory, and to circumvent it the 
French in 1670 began to send out boys to the con- 
vents of the Capuchins in Istanbul and Izmir to acquire 
a knowledge of Turkish and become interpreters. At 
the end of this century, a few Greeks were brought 
to England by the Levant Company and sent to Glou- 
cester Hall (the later Worcester College) at Oxford to 
learn English, but the experiment was not a success. 
The trading companies depended very considerably 
on their dragomans; in the later 17th and early 18th 
centuries, the English Levant Company had four drago- 
mans at Istanbul (and later, an additional four stu- 
dents, giovani di lingua), three at Aleppo and two at 
Izmir (see A.C. Woods, A history of the Levant Company, 
Oxford 1935, 225-8). It must be remembered that 
until the early 19th century, the British minister in 
Istanbul was indeed the representative of his sover- 
eign, but had his salary paid by the Levant Company, 
so that merchants trading in the Ottoman empire 
regarded the ambassador as equally charged with their 
interests, if not more so. In any case, after 1804 when 
the British minister was instructed by the government 
in London to give his whole attention to political and 
diplomatic affairs, dependence on Levantine drago- 
mans continued for the next three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; a family like the Pisanis served the British Crown 
almost hereditarily from the early 18th century till 
1882. Some British diplomats had long wished to re- 
duce or even end dependence on local Levantine or 
British dragomans in what was often highly sensitive 
diplomatic business (though others felt that these dra- 


gomans often gave loyal and valuable service). But it 
was not till the later 19th century, when it was seen 
that powers like Russia, French and Austria were suc- 
cessfully training their own people at home for serv- 
ice in Turkey, that Britain began to follow suit; only 
from 1877 were interpreters recruited from British 
subjects only and by civil service competitive exami- 
nation in London. See A. Cunningham, “Dragomania”. 
The dragomans of the British embassy in Turkey, in St. 
Anthony’s Papers, no. 11 (1961), 81-100, repr. in his East- 
em questions in the nineteenth century. Collected essays, ed. 
E. Ingram, London 1993, ii, 1-22. 

By the opening of the 19th century, the issuing to 
Ottoman citizens of protective berāts by foreign em- 
bassies and consulates, bestowing the status and priv- 
ileges of dragoman, was becoming an abuse, especially 
as dragomans traditionally enjoyed a commission from 
successful petitioners for consular protection. Being a 
beratli or barataire meant that Dhimmi subjects of the 
Porte were taken under consular protection and thus 
avoided payment of the djizya and other taxes for 
which the reāyā were liable. Selim III protested, and 
the sale of derāts to Jewish and Armenian merchants 
by the British ambassador was stopped by the Treaty 
of the Dardanelles of 1809. However, the numbers 
of dragomans under the capitulations was now vastly 
exceeded, as traders and others sought dragoman sta- 
tus; by ca. 1808 the Russians were said to have enrolled 
120,000 Greeks as “protected persons" [see IMTIVAZAT. 
ii, at vol. III, p. 1187]. Ottoman government restive- 
ness again grew in face of the number of its citizens 
abstracted from its control and its fiscal net, and in 
1863 an agreement with foreign missions was achieved 
by which the powers of foreign embassies and consu- 
lates to appoint dragomans were restricted. When, on 
the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman govern- 
ment unilaterally abolished the capitulations in Sep- 
tember 1914 (they were only briefly revived 1920-3), 
it refused henceforth to recognise foreign diplomatic 
or consular officials with the title of dragoman [see 
ibid., at vol. III, 1188b], which thereafter died out. 

However, as noted above, by the later 19th century 
most foreign powers had begun to introduce schemes 
for training their own interpreters. In Britain this was 
done by training student-interpreters recruited to the 
Levant Consular Service, who studied languages at 
Cambridge University and then went out into the 
field. When the young Reader Bullard, subsequently 
British Minister in Tehran, went out to Istanbul in 
1908, he had studied under the great Persian scholar 
E.G. Browne. At the Istanbul embassy, he first served 
as Third Dragoman under the first or Chief Dragoman 
G.H. Fitzmaurice and the Second Dragoman Andrew 
Ryan (later to publish his autobiography, Sir Andrew 
Ryan, The last of the Dragomans, London 1951). At that 
time, the Chief Dragoman accompanied the Ambas- 
sador on important interviews and acted as the chief 
intermediary with the Turkish government (see Sir 
Reader Bullard, The camels must go. An autobiography, 
London 1961, 44 ff). 

Bibliography: See references given in the arücle, 
including JA art. Tercüman (Cengiz Orhonlu). 
E (C.E. BoswORTH) 

TARĪ, the Arabic orthography for tari, a term used 
by Western sources together with Latin tarenus and 
Greek tapiov, to indicate a gold coin called in 
Arabic rub, rubāī, struck in Sicily by the Fātimids and 
the Kalbids, who acknowledged formally their author- 
ity. The name—deriving from the Arabic adjective 
lari “fresh, new"—may have described the grade of 
preservation of the coins, that is “uncirculated ruba i", 
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with the noun dropped in the language of the native 
speakers. This explanation can be connected with the 
circulation of sealed purses containing taris whose 
weight and fine gold content had been previously ver- 
ified by the minter. 

A first attempt made by the Aghlabid amirs to intro- 
duce the dinar [g.v.], a gold coin of 4.25 g, in Sicily 
failed, and the guarter-dīnār, i.e. the rubāī, became 
the only gold coin in use. Under the Fatimids many 
taris were issued from the Palermo mint, but only at 
the time of the third Fatimid caliph al-Mansur does 
the mint name appear on the coins. The analyses of 
fine gold content present in the /aris issued by the 
Arab authorities in Palermo show an average from 
80% to 100%, with a reduction in the last years of 
Arab domination that could be attributed, according 
to Paul Balog, to provincial mints in Sicily. 

The weakening of the central power and the con- 
sequent birth of several independent principalities was 
followed by the Norman invasion of Sicily. During 
the long struggle between Arabs and Normans (444- 
57/1052-64), the Palermo mint kept on striking Fatimid 
coins in the name of the nominal ruler, the caliph 
of Egypt al-Mustansir. After 1064, the Kalbi amirs 
ceased regularly issuing coins. Certain /aris, which 
seemed to be an official product of the Palermo mint, 
may have been issued by the ruling rebel amirs of 
Sicily; they show a marked diminution of the gold 
content (only 53%). According to P. Balog, an anony- 
mous quarter-dinàr, on which he reads the mint name 
Sīrakūsā, could have been issued by the rebel amir of 
Syracuse, Ibn Thumna. A further support to the exist- 
ence of the provincial issues of the Arab rebel amirs 
comes from N. Lowick's description of two anony- 
mous quarter-dinàrs bearing the legend: "struck in 
Kal'at Dj.rdj.nt (Girgent) in the year 468". 

At first the Normans used the Arabic coinage or 
produced a currency resembling the stellate taris of al- 
Mustansir, of pale gold and with an imitation of the 
original legends in Küfic script. After the conquest of 
Palermo in January 1072, Robert Guiscard issued two 
laris. In the issue of 466/1073-4, his name and titles 
are written in the centre of reverse: bi-amr Abārt al- 
düka al-adjall malik Sikilliyya. In these first years of the 
Norman rule, Palermo recognised two chiefs, Robert 


and Roger, each one issuing coins in his name in the | 


same mint. Their titles show the complex feudal rela- 
tionship existing between the two brothers. The title 
al-düka Rudjár/ Rudidjār, should be attributed to Roberts 


son, Roger Borsa, as his uncle, the Count Roger, | 


used the title of “Comes” in its Arabic transliteration 


(kūmis bi-Sikilliyya, 481/1088-9) or translating it with | 


an Arabic equivalent (sultan Sikilhyya, after 1090). Later, 
the Normans moulded their regal titles upon those of 


the Fatimid caliphs. After these early issues, Roger | 


struck a series of anonymous taris with a capital T 
(= the Cross of St. Anthony; see TARABULUS AL-GHARB. 
3.) in the centre of the obverse and the Muslim credo 
on the reverse. After 1081, when he received the 
investiture of Magnus Comes, his name and title were 
added in the obverse margin. L. Travaini has argued 
that the anonymous, T tari could have been struck 


until 1105, when his elder son Simon died, or even | 


during Roger II’s minority. He changed the capital 
T into a small tree and distinguished his name with 
the adjective al-thàni “the second". After his corona- 
tion in 524/1030, his name was directly followed by 
the title al-malik “the King”, and the Muslim credo 
was dropped in favour of the Christian cross with the 
Greek legend IC/XP/NI/KA on the reverse. 


A group of (aris of this type have Roger's proto- 


col in three horizontal lines on the obverse: al-malik 
Rudjdjar al-mu‘azzam al-mutazz bi-lláh. lx is likely that 
a new type of iari, bearing a circular Arabic legend 
on the obverse and a cross on a long staff similar to 
the Latin cross on the reverse, was introduced after 
the monetary reform (1140). The large amount of 
coins, and the presence of brocages (i.e. the sticking 
of a coin to the upper die after striking, thereby pro- 
ducing an impression on the reverse of the next blank, 
making the reverse a mirror image of the obverse) in 
this period, seem to prove a quick production and 
careless striking due perhaps to the increase of com- 
mercial activity and the need of /aris of the new type. 
A new mint was opened in Messina and it was at 
the apex of its activity during the reign of William I. 

The Norman Kings as well as the Hohenstaufen 
Emperors continued to strike /aris resembling in their 
main features the second type issued by Roger ll, 
with some variations according to the rulers. 

The last taris following as the Arab coinage are 
dated 1278, when Charles I of Anjou reformed the 


| monetary system and adopted the carlino d'oro. The 


word /ari indicated then a weight of account, the so- 
called irappeso, and only during the reign of the 
Aragonese dynasty in Sicily was it used for a silver 
coin. Later, it was another name for the doppio car- 
lino in the Kingdom of Naples. 

From the metrological point of view, the average 
weight till the reign of William I (1154-66) conforms 
to | g, that is, the standard weight of the quarter- 
dinar and not the trappeso of 0.88 g, which was intro- 
duced later. The presence of heavy (the so-called 
multiples) or cut faris gives evidence that their circu- 
lation was by weight and not by number. 

As regards the coinage of the mainland, the south- 
western part of Italy adopted the “Sicilian tari” since 
the beginning of the 10th century. The issues in the 
name of several Fatimid caliphs are bigger in size 
than the guarter-dīnārs, and show that the die- 
engravers were not familiar with Arabic writing. The 
attribution of the coins lacking the mint-date legend 
remain still uncertain. Many coins bear the name or 
initials of Norman sovereigns, who could have minted 
either at Salerno or at Amalfi. 

The Salerno mint was closed by Henry VI, while 
the mint of Amalfi was active till 1222, when the 
Amalfitan taris stopped circulating. 
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TA'RIB (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb ‘arraba, 
literally, Arabisation or Arabicisation. 

It is used primarily as a grammatical term, in ref- 
erence to the method or process by which foreign 
words are incorporated into Arabic; more broadly and 
loosely, it means the translation of foreign scientific, 
literary and scholarly works into Arabic. 

l. In the sense of the rendering of for- 
eign notions or words in Arabic. 

Like most languages, Arabic was subject, since pre- 
Islamic times, to the impact of interference by other 
idioms, spoken by peoples with whom the Arabs had 
contacts. Persian and Aramaic provided the largest 
number of foreign words borrowed by Arabic, along 
with other languages such as Greek, Ge'ez, Hebrew, 
and Coptic. Reflecting this phenomenon, the Kur’an 
contains quite a few words of non-Arabic origin, some 
of which are readily identifiable while others, having 
been morphologically assimilated, are more difficult 
to trace. Islam and the Kur'àn rendered the Arabic 
language holy, with the result that Arab writers became 
highly sensitive to the existence of alien intruders in 
it. Arab philologists in the early centuries of Islam 
often addressed the problem, among them Sibawayhi 
(died ca. 180/796 [g.v.]), who devoted several chap- 
ters to the matter in his great grammar, a/-Kitab, and 
Abū Mansür al-Djawālīķī (d. 539/1144 [9.v.]), whose 
al-Mu‘arrab min al-kalam al-a'djami seems to have been 
the first systematic and comprehensive study of alien 


words in Arabic, both in the Kur'àn and elsewhere. 

Classical and mediaeval Arab grammarians and 
writers concerned with iarīb dealt with the identifi- 
cation of foreign words, discussion of their standing 
in Arabic and of the criteria by which that standing 
should be determined. Purists, worried about the con- 
tamination of the language by foreign elements—e.g. 
al-Djawharī, author of the Sihàh (d. 393/1002 [9.v.]), 
and al-Harīrī (d. 516/1122 [g.».])—were prepared to 
admit only those non-Arabic words that had entered 
Arabic in pre-Islamic or early Islamic times, namely, 
in the first two centuries of Islam. Moreover, in their 
view such words were admissible only when compat- 
ible with the paradigms (awzdn) of the language, that 
is, assimilated morphologically and phonetically. Such 
words, identified as mu‘arrabat ("Arabicised"), could be 
treated on equal footing with "native" Arabic words, 
and new terms could in turn be derived from them. 
They were distinguished from words which entered 
the language at a later stage and did not conform to 
the paradigms; these last came to be known as muwal- 


; ladāt (“bastardised” [see MUWALLAD. 2.]), and could 


not be considered as part of the Arabic lexicon. More 
liberal philologists, most notably Sibawayhi, were 
inclined to accept foreign words even without such 
restricting conditions. But it was the purists who won 
the day in defending the rigid standards in respect 
of borrowing, and literary Arabic thus remained largely 
impervious to alien intruders until the modern era. 
Words which became part of popular Arabic usage 
during centuries of contacts with other peoples and 
Ottoman rule remained outside the canon of the lan- 
guage and outside its standard lexicons. 

The encounter with modernity since the early 19th 
century generated a need for rapid linguistic adapta- 
tion so as to permit the expression of hitherto unknown 
notions, in science and technology as well as in social 
matters. Ta'rib at first seemed to be a convenient and 
practical response to the challenge and was employed 
frequently. Arabic now borrowed from French and 
Italian, to a lesser extent from English, either directly 
or via Turkish, which had faced a similar challenge 
somewhat earlier. Such mass resort to /a'rib, danger- 
ously amplified by another product of modernity, print- 
ing, alarmed the guardians of the language. A vivid 
debate developed among writers in the late 19th cen- 
tury and afterwards over the benefits and perils of 
ta%ib, echoing the debates of their predecessors but 
with greater zeal. The leading protagonist of bor- 
rowing during the first half of the 20th century was 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maghribi, one of the founders of the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, although he too advo- 
cated caution and selectivity. With the foundation of 
language academies in Syria, Egypt and ‘Irak, these 
institutions became the main arenas for such debates. 
On the whole, Arabic displayed remarkable resilience 
and creativity even in the face of these formidable 
modern challenges, drawing linguistic solutions from 
its own rich resources, most typically through zhtkak 
(“derivation” [g.v.]). Many of these solutions came to 
replace words previously adopted in haste through 
tafrib. 
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247-61; J. Stetkevych, The modern Arabic literary lan- 

guage, Chicago 1970, 50-65, 95-113. 

(A. AYALON) 

2. Arabisation as a weapon of modern 
political policy. [See Suppl]. 

TA'RIF (4), lit. “making known", hence “defini- 
tion”. 

l. As a term in logic. 

Ibn Sina appears to have been the first philoso- 
pher to use the word ta*rīf as a general term for defi- 
nition that encompasses both “Aristotelian definition” 
(hadd [q.v.]) and descriptive definition, rasm, Gr. 
daoypagn. Ibn Sind defines /a7if more generally as 
“an intentional act, by means of speech or sign, that 
causes the person perceiving it to conceive of the 
thing defined" huwa an yaksida fil al-shay idhā sha'ara 
bihi shá^ir tasawwara shay'an-mà huwa "l-mu'arraf wa-dhālika 
fil kad yakūn kalam wa-kad yakün ishara (Mantik al- 
mashrikiyyin, 29). In logic, ta‘if refers either to a word 
(ism), or to a statement (kawi) that is a definition (kadd), 
or to a statement that is a descriptive definition (ibid, 
34). Elsewhere, Ibn Sina describes three basic types 
of tatīf 1. t haddi from the genus and specific dif- 
ferences (fusūl), e.g. man is a rational animal; 2. £ 
by means of genus and proprium (kkāssa), e.g. man 
is an animal capable of laughter; 3. 4 by means of 
incidental properties (a'rād) and propria, e.g. man is 
a biped, wide-nailed, capable of laughter by nature 
(al-Djadal, 214). 'The latter two are examples of descrip- 
tive definition (rasm), while the first is definition proper 
(hadd). Later authors of both logical and theological 
works, and their commentators, such as Nadjm al-Din 
al-Kātibī, al-Urmawi, al-Īdjī and al-Taftazānī devoted 
chapters of their treatises to discussions of definitions 
(ta*rīfāt), using or adapting Ibn Sīnā's basic distinc- 
tions and adding scholastic nuances of their own. 
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2. As a term of grammar. 

Here it is the fact or process of making a word 
grammatically definite (ma‘nfa, contrast nakira, tankīr 
"indefinite, indefinition”). Definition is (i) formal, with 
prefixed alif-lām or annexation to another definite ele- 
ment; or (ii) semantic, ie. proper names and pro- 
nouns. Analysis of al-alif wa ‘l-lam, as the definite 
article is termed, into a phonological component (Aamzat 
al-wasl) and the defining element /// has led to the 
alternative name /am al-tafrif for this item, whose func- 


tions are further distinguished between generic (làm 
al-ģjins, subdivided into literal and figurative mean- 
ings, see al-Shirbīnī, § 11.741, for terminology and 
Simon, 166 ff., for rhetorical implications) and par- 
ticularising, /àm al-‘ahd “the làm of familiarity". 
Definition is also conferred by the vocative particle 
ya and the categorical negative lā, though the latter 
is not treated as such by the Arab grammarians. 

Definition (or a weaker type, éakhsis “specialisation”, 
cf. al-Shirbīnī, § 19.71; Gātje, 30 ff) is a necessary 
property of the subject of a nominal sentence, though 
not of the agent of a verb; with indefinite subjects 
inversion must occur, e.g. fi Y-dāri radjul". A hierar- 
chy of definite elements has been established: for the- 
ological reasons the name of God and pronouns 
referring to Him take first place, followed by personal 
pronouns (in the order Ist, 2nd, 3rd person), demon- 
stratives and vocatives together, then words bearing 
the article and relative nouns (both pairs regarded as 
equally definite), and finally, nouns annexed to defi- 
nite elements. The place of proper names in this 
sequence was disputed between Basrans and Küfans 
(al-Insaf, problem 101). 
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- (M.G. CARTER) 

TARIFA, a place in the south of the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, now in the province of Cadiz, and 
the most southerly point of Europe, only 13 km/8 
miles from the African coast. 

Its name appears to come from that of Tarif Abū 
Zur‘a, a client of Misa b. Nusayr [q.».], the master 
of Ifrikiya, who decided on 91/709-10 to explore the 
territory on the other side of the straits before embark- 
ing on its conquest. According to the Akhbar madjmü'a, 
ed. and tr. Lafuente y Alcántara, 506/18-20, and 
*Arib b. Sa‘d, Mūsā accordingly sent Tarif with 100 
cavalry and 400 infantry on a reconnaissance trip. 
They crossed and touched land opposite Tangier in 
a place thereafter known as djazirat Tarif, the later 
Tarifa, and from there undertook their incursions into 
nearby territory, returning with plunder and captives. 
Although al-Makkari, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 229-30, following 
al-Razi and Ibn Hayyan amongst others, make much 
of this personage, it is strange that the eastern sources 
do not generally mention him. According to J. Vallvé, 
however (Nuevas ideas sobre la conquista árabe de España, 
Madrid 1989), the true etymology may lie in Ar. 
taraf/tarf, meaning inter alia "point, cape". This agrees 
with the tradition of Orosius, known to Muslim his- 
torians and geographers, and would agree with the 
above-mentioned fact of its being the southernmost 
point of the European continent. 

According to al-Himyari, Rawd, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
118, the western part of this "peninsula" touches the 
Atlantic, the “Sea of Darkness", and there was there 
a small town, i.e. Tarifa, with an earth wall and with 
markets and baths. According to al-Zuhri, Dja‘rafiya, 
ed. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO, xxi (1968), 187-8, tunny fish- 
ing was practised there, these fish being abundant in 
that part of the straits. 
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Tarifa was thus the first part of Andalusian terri- 
tory to be occupied by the Muslims. From its near- 
ness to the Maghrib coast, it was on many occasions, 
together with Algeciras and Gibraltar, a point of 
embarkation and disembarkation for troops, traders 
and travellers between the Iberian Peninsula and the 
Maghrib and rest of the Islamic world. It was taken 
in 1292 by the Castilian king Sancho IV, temporar- 
ily recaptured by the Muslims but definitively con- 
quered by Guzman the Good in 1294. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Dhikr bilād al-Andalus, ed. and tr. L. Molina, 
Madrid 1983, 98/106. 

(FArma ROLDAN Castro) 

TARIFIYT, the Berber language of the Rif 
(g.v.], the northeastern part of Morocco, generally 
comprising an area from the west of Elhoceima to 
the Algerian border in the east, and from the coast 
of the Mediterranean in the north to the plains that 
separate the Rif mountains from the Middle Atlas 
range in the south. In this region live also groups 
that speak Arabic, like the Oulad Settout and the Ahl 
Angad. The language of the Senhaja of Srair (Ketama 
region) differs considerably from other northeastern 
dialects and cannot be included in Tarifiyt. It is rather 
arbitrary to establish linguistic boundaries with some 
of the dialects bordering it to the south (Ait Ouarain) 
and to the east (Beni Snous). The main towns where 
Tarifiyt is spoken are Nador and Elhoceima. Many 
speakers of Tarifiyt have now emigrated to the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. 

Tarifiyt shows considerable dialectal variation, and 
mutual understanding between different variants can 
be difficult. Typical for most Tarifiyt forms of speech 
are phonetical developments like spirantisation of stops, 
the turning into a vowel of postvocalic r (tammurt ^ 
tammuat “land”), | > r (different from 1) and ll > dž, 
e.g. the Arabic noun /-///a “night” has been borrowed 
as džiņot. 

Tarifiyt is to be included in the “Zenatic” group 
of Berber dialects, and shares many grammatical 
features with dialects like Chaouia, Ouargli and Mza- 
bite. The connections with important Berber dialects 
like Tashelhit [g.v.], Kabyle or Touareg [see TAWARIK] 
are much less pronounced. 

Tarifiyt has a rich traditional oral literature, fea- 
turing short songs (izzan), fairy tales (tikuža) and many 
other genres. Moreover, there is a rich culture of 
modern song-writing. Written literature has been slowly 
emerging since 1990. Poetry written in the Arabic or 
Latin alphabet has been published in Morocco and 
in the Netherlands. 

Bibliography: For a bibliography of Berber lin- 
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TARIK e. ZIYAD, Berber commander of the 

Muslim troops who undertook the conquest 
of the Iberian Peninsula in 92/711; his birth 
and death dates are uncertain. At this time, he was 


residing in Tangier, exercising the role of governor 
on behalf of the wai of Ifrikiya Misa b. Nusayr [q.v.]. 

As in all issues concerning the early stages of the 
Muslim presence in al-Andalus, it is no simple mat- 
ter, considering the mass of contradictory data sup- 
plied by the Arab sources, either to draw conclusions 
regarding the personality of Tarik, or to determine 
with any precision the circumstances of his entry into 
al-Andalus. The question is so tangled, that even an 
interpretation of events as far removed from classical 
conceptions as that of J. Vallvé (Nuevas ideas sobre la 
conquista árabe de Espana, Madrid 1989), who maintains 
that the Muslim disembarkation took place at Carta- 
gena, to the south-east of the Peninsula, while appar- 
ently difficult to accept in its entirety nevertheless 
demonstrates the existence of various obscure points 
necessitating a revision of certain received ideas relat- 
ing to the conquest of al-Andalus. 

The difficulties facing the historian of the conquest 
of al-Andalus result essentially from the absence not 
only of contemporary texts, but even of those of a 
period reasonably close to the events described (with 
the exception, however, of two Christian sources, the 
Chronica byzantia-arabica of 741 and the Continuatio 
Hispana of 754, both extremely brief). The earliest 
surviving sources, the Futūh Misr of the Egyptian Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and the Ta’rikh of Ibn Habib in al- 
Maghami’s edition, both from the 3rd/9th century, 
unfortunately demonstrate a marked propensity to ac- 
cept legendary accounts, or to exaggerate the quan- 
tities of booty subsequently amassed in the country. 
The sources available are often late works, juxtapos- 
ing material of very diverse provenance and uneven 
worth, the utilisation of which merits a thorough his- 
toriographical analysis, a project yet to be undertaken. 


` Such is the case, significantly, of two anonymous texts 


which are fundamental for the history of the first cen- 
tury of the Muslim presence in al-Andalus, the Akhbar 
magjmi‘a and the Fath al-Andalus, on which contem- 
porary criticism is in disarray, with opinions ranging 
from those who believe that these involve the embry- 
onic written version of ancient oral traditions, to those 
who maintain that these are simply late compilations 
based on summaries of earlier texts (P. Chalmeta, 
Invasion e islamización, 50; L. Molina, Los Akhbar madimū'a 
y la historiografia árabe sobre el período omeya en al-Andalus, 
in al-Qantara, x [1989], 513-42, and the Estudio of his 
edition of the Fath). All of this should not obscure 
the fact that the general lines of the historical record 
remain clearly established, and that it is appropriate 
to take account of them. 

According to the opinion most widely held among 
chroniclers, Tank b. Ziyad was a Berber client of 
Misa b. Nusayr [9.v.], having participated under the 
latter’s orders in the conquest of the Maghrib, as 
commander of the vanguard. When Misa returned 
to Ifrikiya, he left Tarik in charge of a contingent of 
troops, most of them Berber, based in Tangier. From 
there, he made contact with the governor of Ceuta, 
the legendary Count Julian. This individual, probably 
a Visigoth— information concerning one of his descend- 
ants gives the nisba al-Küti—but at all events a de- 
pendant of the Visigothic king of Toledo, incited Tarik 
to invade the Peninsula. Some versions allege that 
Julian’s representative was none other than Misa him- 
self, and that the latter succeeded in obtaining autho- 
risation from the caliph in Damascus, but considering 
the later course of events, it seems more likely that 
Tarik acted on his own initiative without waiting for 
the explicit consent of his superior. Before Tārik's 
expedition, there had been one or several minor incur- 
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sions into the coastal region of al-Andalus, the most 
significant—and according to many authors, the only 
one—having been led by Tarif, another Berber, with 
a small contingent of five hundred men, in 91/710. 
Finally, in the spring of the following year (Radjab 
92/April 711), with forces virtually exclusively Berber, 
Tarik crossed the Strait on boats supplied by Julian, 
and disembarked at the foot of a mountain which 
was henceforward to bear his name, Gibraltar (Djabal 
Tank). Numerous Arab sources agree in fixing the 
number of ships at four, and the strength of the com- 
mando force—in one or several waves--at 12,000. 
These figures cannot be verified absolutely, but they 
are probably not far from the truth, since it is unlikely 
that the fleet available for crossing the Strait could 
have been much larger, or that Tarik’s forces could 
have been reduced to a few hundreds, if their later 
successes are anything to judge by. This indicates that 
the crossing must have taken place at a leisurely pace, 
with dozens of trips for each boat, and over several 
days, and all of this without any serious resistance 
from the majority of the local inhabitants. With prompt 
acüon, the latter could have foiled the invasion with 
ease. In the event, the landings took place either with 
the connivance or the indifference of the indigenous 
people. 

The Visigothic king Roderic, whose principal con- 
cern at this time was fighting the Basques, hastily led 
out his army to confront the Muslims, who in the 
meantime had built fortresses in Gibraltar, from where 
they conducted minor raids into the surrounding coun- 
tryside to obtain provisions. The encounter took place 
at the end of Ramadan and the beginning of Shawwal 
(July) near a river which may legitimately be identi- 
fied with the Guadalete or the Barbate—not far from 
the lagoon of La Janda—but, in any case, in a place 
near to the point of landing. This means that in three 
months or thereabouts, the Muslims had scarcely 
moved at all, giving the Spanish troops time to coa- 
lesce into a powerful army, rather than exploiting the 
element of surprise. From a strategic perspective, this 
decision was ill-advised. There can be little doubt that 
the defeat inflicted on Roderic's army was largely due 
to the fact that a large contingent of his troops, tra- 
ditionally identified with supporters of the family of 
the previous king, Witiza, contributed actively or pas- 
sively to the rout and death of Roderic. Bearing in 
mind the behaviour of the Muslims before the bat- 
tle, and of Witiza's supporters during it, it is to be 
doubted whether any of the protagonists could have 
imagined that the entre Peninsula was to fall into 
the hands of the Muslims: neither Tārik's soldiers, 
who had just spent three months on a scrap of land 
with no clear idea of what to do next, nor the trai- 
tors of the Visigothic army whose sole objective was 
to regain power and eliminate Roderic. Nevertheless, 
as the result of an unexpected and uninspiring vic- 
tory, Tarik was made aware that the Visigothic state 
had suffered a heavy blow and that its internal cohe- 
sion was vastly inferior to what he had imagined. He 
now understood that he held a unique opportunity 
to make himself master of the country, or simply to 
transform what had begun as a coastal raiding expe- 
dition into a profitable campaign against the affluent 
cities of the interior. 

The next stage of Tarik’s itinerary was Écija, where 
the remnants of the Visigothic army, including Witiza's 
supporters, had taken refuge. The battle was as hard- 
fought as that of Guadalete, and again, victory fell 
to the Muslims, who this time, according to some 
sources, were helped by Julian himself. The defeated 


army took refuge in the town of Écija, and capitu- 
lated soon after. From this time onwards, there was 
nothing to impede Tàrik's advance; he divided his 
forces into four groups, setting out for Málaga, 
Granada, Cordova (under Mughith al-Rümi) and 
Toledo (under Tarik in person) The capital of the 
Visigothic kingdom, abandoned by its dignitaries, fell 
without resistance into the hands of Tarik, who accord- 
ing to various sources, continued his march towards 
the north, reaching Guadalajara and then Astorga. 
The encounter between Tarik and Misa b. Nusayr, 
who had in the meantime arrived in the Peninsula 
with a predominantly Arab army, took place at Toledo 
or in its vicinity. Mūsā seems to have been intent on 
punishing his subordinate severely, but ultimately con- 
fined himself to a harsh reprimand. From this time 
onwards, as a personality Tarik fell into obscurity, 
decidedly overshadowed by his patron, with whom he 
returned to the east in 95/714. His last known action 
was involvement in a trial against Mūsā; still resent- 
ing the humiliation inflicted on him at Toledo, he 
readily joined the accusers. 
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I. THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERM 
IN ŠŪFISM 
IL. THe TERM CONSIDERED GEOGRAPHICALLY 
1. In the central Arab and Persian lands of the 
Middle East. 
2. In North Africa. 
3. [n northeastern and eastern Africa. 
4. In sub-Saharan Africa. 
5. In the Turkish lands, from Anatolia to Eastern 
Turkestan. 
6. In 
7. In 
8. In 
9. In 


Tartka (Ar., pls. turuk, tara’tk) is a term which can 
signify the “manner of behaving” (sīra); it thus qual- 
ifies the “method” (madhhab) of a person, the conduct 
which is typical of him and which should generally 
be imitated. These definitions supplied by the LA 
(Beirut 1988, viii, 155) accord with Ķurānic usages 
of farika (cf. in particular, XX, 63, 104) The Süfis 
adapted these conceptions, viewing them from a spir- 
itual perspective, but they were careful first of all to 
relate the term to its most concrete sense: that of 
“way” or "path". In this context, /arika is synonymous 
with tarīk, and the Süfis often use either term indis- 


the Balkans. 
Muslim India. 
Indonesia. 
Chinese Islam. 
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criminately (cf. for example al-Hudjwirt, Kashf al- 
mahdjüb, Beirut 1980 (Arabic tr), in numerous 
instances; Abū Talib al-Makki, Kat al-kulūb, Cairo 
1351/1932, ii, 282; Ibn al-‘Arabi opts for the word 
larik, cf. al-Futühàt al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329, in partic- 
ular ii, 382-4). The assimilation of the two terms is 
apparent in the plural furuk, which the Süfis give to 
tarika as well as to farik; only a few writers use (arā'ik, 
cf. e.g. Muhammad al-Sanūsī, al-Salsabīl al-ma‘in fi 
'tarā”ik al-arba'īn and al-Manhal al-rawi fi asānīd al- 
‘uliim wa-usūl al-ļarā”ik, both Beirut 1968. 

L Tue Nature AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERM 
IN ŠŪFISM 

I. The Way. In Muslim mysticism, the /arika thus 
denotes the way which guides man from the mani- 
fest Law (Shari‘a) to the divine Reality (Hakika), i.e. 
to God Himself (al-Hakk). While Hakika represents the 
destination of the journey, all Süfis agree in declar- 
ing that the only means of achieving this consists in 
passing through the various stages of the initiatory pro- 
cess (sulūk al-tarika); the latter were sketched by the 
early masters, and treatises on Süfism refer to them 
according to different gradation [see suLOx]. For those 
travelling towards God (al-salikiin), the tarika consists 
in traversing the various spiritual abodes and stations 
(manāzil, makāmāt), this definition from ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Ķāshānī (Jstilāhāt al-sufiyya, Cairo 1981, 65) has 
been widely adopted, notably by al-Djurdjani in his 
Tarīfāt (Beirut 1991, 154). The tarīka is thus not only 
internal perception of the hidden meaning of the Law 
(e.g. Isfarayini, Le révélateur des mystères, tr. H. Landolt, 
Lagrasse 1986, Persian text, 120); it also purports to 
be a total discipline aimed towards the progressive 
purification of the soul. While the sālik proceeds along 
the way in a manner of relative lucidity, the madidhüb 
or “one enraptured by God" is no less required to 
pass through various gradations in condensed form, 
with the fulguration that characterises his state (al- 
Sha‘rani, Durar al-ghawwas fi fatawi al-Khawwas, Cairo 
1985, 139); it is in this context that the majority of 
writers include the ahwàl or “spiritual states” among 
the markers of the Way [see HAL]. The /arika thus 
constitutes the “foundation” (usūl) of all spiritual 
progress in Islam, as is underlined by Abū Sulayman 
al-Dārānī (quoted by Ibn al-‘Arabi in Rah al-kuds, 
Cairo 1989); it alone epitomises the experience lived 
in Süfism (H. al-Sharķāwī, Mu‘gam alfaz al-sūfiyya, 
Cairo 1987, 201, and S. al-Hakim, al-Mu‘gam al-sūfī, 
Beirut 1981, 722, both using the word /ari&). In prac- 
tice, it includes all the means (doctrines, rituals, tech- 
niques of meditation, etc.) which enable man to 
comprehend the profound identity of the Skarī'a and 
the Hakika. 

2. The method. In the first centuries of Islam, 
the farika denotes the spiritual modality peculiar to one 
or other Muslim personality (for example, al-Hudjwīrī, 
op. ciL, 270, referring to ‘Umar b. al-Khattāb). This 
original sense never disappeared completely; thus Ibn 
Khaldūn states that the “People of the Bench" (Aki 
al-suffa [q.v.]) who had chosen to reside in the mosque 
of the Prophet “did not worship God in a particular 
manner (tarika)” (cf. his Shifā” al-sā'il li-tahdhib al-masa'il, 
Tunis 1991, 182), while Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi, a 
biographer of the 10th/16th century, uses the word 
to describe the spiritual temperament of Abu "l-Su'üd 
al-Djarihi of Cairo (al-Kawākib al-sā”ira bi-a'yān al-mva 
al-Gshira, Beirut 1945, i, 48). Where it is a case of a 
master who has formed a school, tarīka abandons its 
aspect of individual progress to become a veritable 
method (al-Hudjwiri, op. ct, 420; and mostly with 
the word jarīk: 419, 426, 442, etc.). Furthermore, the 


term is also used in this sense (close to that of madhhab) 
both in the context of Islamic law (G. Makdisi, Jbn 
“Aqil et la résurgence de l'Islam. traditionaliste au XI siècle, 
Damascus 1963, 197) and in theology (L. Massignon, 
La passion de Halla, "Paris 1975, iii, 95). It may be 
noted that, in symmetrical fashion, Abū Nadjib al- 
Suhrawardi writes madhhab instead of tarika to denote 
the Süfi Way (Ādāb al-muridin, Cairo n.d., 37). The 
acceptance of /arika as meaning a spiritual method 
persisted in subsequent centuries, coexisting with the 
connotations later to be attributed to the word. When 
the shaykhs of the Sūfī orders wished to summarise 
the teaching of their Way, they grouped together 
under this term various principles and precepts re- 
garded as essential for the guidance of disciples (for 
the Shādhilīs, see e.g. "Alī ‘Ammar, Abu "I-Hasan al- 
Shādhilī, Cairo 1952, ii, 43) In the works of the 
Persian master Nir ‘Ali Shah, from the end of the 
12th/18th century, the farika becomes a complete 
initiatory doctrine, encompassing numerous facets 
(M. de Miras, La méthode spirituelle d'un maitre du Soufisme 
tranien, Paris 1973, chs. 17-18). 

3. The Safi order. In the 6th/12th and 7th/ 
13th centuries, aspirants towards progress on the Way 
became ever more numerous; they were also more 
prone to attaching themselves to a particular master 
than was previously the case. Numerous spiritual fam- 
ilies were constituted then, most of them still in exist- 
ence today. These major farikas progressively gave birth 
to multiple branches sometimes called /Z'/fos [g.v.]. 
However, it was to remain the prerogative of the 
shaykhs to dispense initiatory instruction outside the 
framework of the /uruk. For the Süfis, the latter re- 
sponded to the need to redress the loss of spiritual- 
ity occasioned by the length of time that had elapsed 
since the Prophetic period; the role of the shaykh was 
thus to alleviate the deficiencies of individual guid- 
ance. On the historical plane, there are certain fac- 
tors which explain, if not the emergence of these 
communities, at least the acceleration in the progress 
of their formation. The Mongol invasions had shat- 
tered the complacency engendered among Muslims 
by what was seen as a relatively homogeneous and 
powerful Sunni universe. The decline and subsequent 
disintegration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate led to the col- 
lapse of traditional religious structures. The authority 
of the Süfi shaykhs was strengthened, at the expense 
of the temporal authority and the ‘lama’ class. In 
this atmosphere, the /arika supplied an area of soli- 
darity as well as the vision of a coherent world tran- 
scending the vicissitudes of history. Furthermore, the 
emergence of (uruk cannot be dissociated from the Sunni 
revival inaugurated by the Saldjüks in the Middle 
East and later by the Ayyübids and the Mamlüks in 
the Syro-Egyptian region. These various régimes 
sought to borrow the charisma of the shaykhs, hence- 
forward to be more of a unifying force than the 
majority of the ‘ama’; by building khankahs, nibāts 
and zàwiyas [g.vv.] they gave to the mystical life a 
material foundation greatly to the advantage of the 
nascent orders. 

In common with other Sifis, the eponymous mas- 
ters of these orders were above all the trustees of an 
initiatory heritage. They certainly imbued the latter 
with the force of their personalities, thus creating the 
schools of spirituality which claim association with 
them. Nevertheless, in the majority of cases they had 
no intention of founding an order or even a method. 
This accounts for the fact that the term farika is often 
given as a synonym of silsila [g.v.] (cf. e.g. M. al- 
Zabidi, Jthaf al-asfiya? bi-raf* salasil al-awhya’, ms. dated 
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1339 A.H., private collection, fol. 2): this “chain” dat- 
ing back to the Prophet guaranteed for the Süfis the 
authenticity of their initiatory filiation, in a culture 
where genealogy played a predominant role. After the 
manner of other Islamic sciences, Süfism had recourse 
to “supportive lineages” (isnād [q.v.]) in order to legit- 
imise its Muhammadan origin. Indeed, al-Sanüsi went 
so far as to compare the criteria for the evaluation 
of initiatory transmission with those of hadith (Salsabil, 
6). This perception of the /arika is observed in the 
expression farikat al-khawàdjagàn (“way of the masters”): 
it denotes a line of shaykhs of Central Asia in the 
7th/ 13th century—reckoned to be the initiators of the 
Nakshbandiyya—and not a constituted order (J.S. 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
62-3; L. Lewisohn (ed.), The legacy of medieval Persian 
Sufism, London-New York 1992, 312 ff.) 

The true foundation of the turuk is in fact to be 
traced back to the successors—immediate or more dis- 
tant—of these eponyms. Raising their masters to the 
status of exemplars, they finalised or developed their 
teaching. Over a period stretching, in general terms, 
from the 7th/13th to the 10th/16th century, there 
was a transition from fairly casual methods reflecting 
the spiritual temperaments of the initiators to precise 
rules and exercises. A spirit of teamwork was then 
constituted, in varying degrees; it could be defined as 
the awareness of belonging to a specific group pos- 
sessing its own doctrines and most of all its own 
rituals. The hagiographical literature [see MANĀĶIB] in- 
ternal to each /arika plays a predominant role in this 
process. In certain cases, it emanates from masters 
who have succeeded the eponymous shaykh, a factor 
which confers on their work the status of a founding 
text (e.g. the Lata^;f al-minan of Ibn ‘Ata? Allāh al- 
Iskandari, third shaykh of the Shadhili order). Such 
veneration for the initial masters, developed to vary- 
ing degrees within each /arika, constituted one of the 
grievances of the Islamic jurists (fukaha’) against the 
Sūfīs. In the hagiographical literature it is often evi- 
dent that the initiatory lineage is henceforward per- 
ceived as a (arīka, in other words an organism in which 
members share the same spiritual references. This 
onset of awareness could take place several centuries 
after the death of the eponym (cf. D. DeWeese, Sayyid 
«Alī Hamadani and Kubrawī hagiographical traditions, in The 
legacy of medieval Persian. Sufism, 121-57). 

The disciples (murid, “aspirants on the Way" [g.v.], 
or ikhwàn) sometimes led a communal way of life (al- 
muGshara). Besides supererogatory practices not con- 
fined to the Süfis, they applied themselves twice a 
day to the wird [q.v.], which comprised various forms 
of prayer. The latter have similar forms from one 
order to another, but certain very specific awrdd (sing. 
wird) are presented as having been dictated to the 
master by the Prophet in the course of visions (e.g. 
the awrdd fathiyya of ‘Ali al-Hamadānī; cf. al-Kawakib 
al-s@ tra, i, 107). The disciples also recite litanies (ahzab, 
sing. hizb}, composed by the eponym of the Way or 
one of his successors (cf. the Hizb al-Bahr of al-Shādhilī, 
well known outside Shādhilī circles). The wazifa com- 
prises various elements of prayer which are to be said 
daily, but in certain cases the term refers to the ses- 
sion of dhikr [q.v.] of the Sūfīs. This session is also 
known as kadra (or “presence” [of the Prophet]), “mara 
or simply madjlis. It takes place once or several times 
a week. Also practised in the mediaeval period was 
the samá' [g.v.] “collective spiritual hearing", in the 
course of which those attending would listen to poetry 
chanted with or without instruments. Spiritual retreat 
(khalwa [g.v.]) is exercised in varying fashion accord- 


ing to the orders. It is one of the mainstays of the 
Khalwatiyya (which takes its name from this term), 
while other furuk advocate it without much enthusi- 
asm and only for short periods. 

The followers of a tarīka often congregated in a 
place regarded as their own, such as the zàáwiya or 
the ribaf, constructed at the initiative of the shaykh or 
of a benefactor. However, certain turuk, particularly 
those the members of which belonged to the world 
of the ‘ulam’, pursued their practices in any kind of 
religious establishment. From the 7th/13th century on- 
wards, Süfism was to an ever-increasing extent inte- 
grated into the Muslim city. Shaykfs and their disciples 
were admitted to the mosques, and sometimes even 
constructed mosques of their own. They held major 
sessions of dhikr, similar to those still performed today 
in certain Muslim countries. 

The masters sometimes gave specific instructions to 
their disciples: to perform a certain rite at a particular 
time, to perform a certain task rather than another, 
etc. On occasion, they even proscribed a practice 
allowed within the community of Believers (‘Abd al- 
Wahhāb al-Sha‘rani provides numerous examples of 
these directives in his Adjwiba mardiyya ‘an a'immat al- 
Jfukahā” wa *l-sūfiyya, ms. Cairo) For this reason, the 
fukah@’ accused the Sūfīs of instituting a law reserved 
for a spiritual élite and of somehow setting themselves 
above the Sharia, Ibn Khaldün refutes this accusation 
in his Shifa’ al-sa’il, 237. 

4. Modes and rites of affiliation. Although 
the terminology varies with periods and regions of 
the Muslim world, two overall types of affiliation to 
a tarika may be mentioned: in the first instance, asso- 
ciation through trāda (“willingness” to pass through 
the stages of the Way; hence the term murīd); the 
aspirant then puts himself under total obedience to a 
master, who takes charge of his spiritual education 
(tarbiya). The second mode (al-Zabidi specifically uses 
the word /arika, in the sense of *modality", to denote 
each of these forms of affiliation; cf. "kd al-djumàn al- 
thamin fi "l-dhikr wa-turuk al-ilbas wa "l-talkin, ms. dated 
1339 A.H., private collection, fol. 52) consists in the 
simple reception of baraka conveyed by an initiatory 
lineage; this constitutes /abaruk, a more casual and 
less exacting means in terms of initiation. This type 
of affiliation thereby affects not only the Süfiyya but 
also numerous individuals from the most diverse back- 
grounds: under the Mamlüks and the Ottomans, the 
sultan and the humble artisan are likewise associ- 
ated, closely or distantly, with a tarika (cf. E. Geoffroy, 
Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous les derniers Mamelouks 
et les premiers Ottomans, Damascus 1995, ch. viii). It 
then becomes possible to speak of a mass phenome- 
non. The juxtaposition of spheres of association around 
a single initiatory source appears clearly in the case 
of the Shādhiliyya; in fact, while its masters advocate 
a close relationship between master and disciple, they 
also assert that only the reading of their awrād and 
ahzāb admits the faithful to their spiritual family (‘Ali 
‘Ammar, Abu "I-Hasan al-Shadhili, Cairo 1952, ii, 31). 
The modality of tabarruk allows and explains the prac- 
tice of multiple affiliation, or in other words the action, 
on the part of a murid, of “taking the Way” of sev- 
eral shaykhs, certain associations being of greater value 
in his eyes than others. Such an accumulation is jus- 
tified by the desire to multiply ways of access to the 
baraka, “the Muhammadan influx” mentioned above. 
Although multiple affiliation reached its zenith at the 
end of the mediaeval period, it is a constant feature 
of Süfism; in fact, the earliest mystics of Islam used 
to go from one master to another, seeking “the freshest 
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source”, as was suggested by Abu 'I-Hasan al-Shādhilī 
(Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, Cairo 1993, 176). 

Attachment to a farika is realised by the perform- 
ance of initiatory rites which, in this case also, take 
on different meanings according to differences in space 
and time. The most important of these rites, at least 
in the Süfism of the Mashrik, consists in the presen- 
tation of the “cloak” (khirka [g.v.]) by the master to 
the disciple. Also worth mentioning are the sealing of 
the pact (akhdh al-‘ahd, bay'a), the teaching of some- 
times personalised formulas of invocation (talkin al-dhikr, 
or the practice of letting the tassel of the disciple’s 
turban hang down (irkhaà^ al-‘adhaba). 

5. Towards “fraternalism”. The material con- 
figuration of Süfism in turuk and in their various decen- 
tralised networks did not come about until the 8th/14th 
and 9th/15th centuries, and in very uneven fashion. 
In the Persian domain, for example, the pyramidal 
delegation of spiritual authority appeared earlier than 
in the Arab zone; there, masters appointed represen- 
tatives (khulafa’) in regions where their authority was 
established (in Arab countries, use was also made of 
the word mukaddam “one sent in advance" by the 
shaykh, or ma'dhün “one authorised" by the shaykh to 
initiate others. More generally, the structuring of 
Süfism into what are commonly called “fraternities” 
or “brotherhoods” did not emerge until a later stage; 
in the 12th/18th century, the attacks of nascent 


Wahhābism were not unconnected with a certain stiff- | 


ening of the turuk, which was to be further augmented 
during the 19th century. The Ottoman sovereigns at- 
tempted to institutionalise Süfism by associating them- 
selves systematically with one or with several orders, 
and in particular by installing a shaykh al-turuk in every 
mayor city of the empire [see suAvKu]. In 20th-century 
Egypt, this was to lead to the legal recognition of the 
turuk, and to the inauguration of a Council elected 
by the shaykhs of different orders, with a senior fig- 
ure presiding. 

Later Süfism is characterised by a relative exclu- 
sivism of ways, in their relations with one another, 
by a willingness to display initiatory affiliation (notably 
through the wearing of a particular colour: black for 
the Rifa‘is, red for the Ahmadis, etc), or by the 
hereditary transmission of the function of shaykh, a 
fact which often reflects shortcomings in the initiatory 
system. 

6. The universal Way. At no time, however, 
has the mystical practice of Islam been reduced to 
“fraternalism”. The term “fraternity” or “brotherhood” 
is in any case a misnomer, since it takes account only 
of the horizontal dimension of the fartka, while the 
latter is essentially a vertical way. It should be stressed 
here that the proliferation of “particular initiatory 
ways" (the correct translation of furuk) is founded on 
the Suff adage according to which “there exist as 
many paths [leading to God] as there are human 
beings". Thus al-Suhrawardi devotes the fourth chap- 
ter of his ‘Awanf al-ma'ànf to the various means 
employed by the Süfis for the accomplishment of the 
Way. The turuk are thus one, as al-Sanūsī asserts, 
“since they have a single objective" (Salsabil, 6). This 
is not simply a case of petitio principii. The Süfis have 
generally maintained a spiritual frame of reference 
broader than that of their order; this is furthermore 
attested by the practice of multiple affiliation, still 
funcüoning in certain circles. They have thus been 
willing, by minimising specific features, to subsume 
their own way within a universal Way. The expres- 
sion hadhihi "l-tarika which is familiar in their writings, 
denotes this Way as well as those who travel by it; 


the sālikūn thus constitute a major spiritual community 
(cf. al-Kushayri, Risāla, Cairo 1957, 2-3; al-Hudjwiri, 
269, 419, 426; Ibn al-‘Arabi, a/-Futūhāt al-makkiyya, ed. 
O. Yahia, Cairo, i, 341, iii, 368; Ibn Khaldün, Sha’ 
al-s@il, 182-3). In the final analysis, tarīka has mean- 
ing for the Süfis only in terms of the relationship 
which it establishes with the Prophet. In fact, the 
shaykh of a ļarīka, irrespective of its importance, never 
does more than represent him; he cannot guide others 
on the Way, let alone found an order, without the 
Messenger's authorisation. Besides an abstract alle- 
giance to the latter, certain masters have claimed to 
have no spiritual guide other than the Prophet. In 
such cases, Muhammad has initiated them in noc- 
turnal or in waking visions. This modality is correctly 
called “the Muhammadan Way” (alarik or al-tarika 
al-muhammadiyya; cf. Murtada al-Zabīdī, ‘kd al-djumān 
al-thamin, fol. 74), although the expression is used to 
cover a wide range of meanings (larika mustafawi is 
also found, al-Mustafa being one of the sobriquets of 
the Prophet; cf. Isfarāyinī, Le révélateur des mystēres, 
Persian text, 120) Furthermore, /arika, even in its 
sense of “particular way”, is not invariably indicative 
of a materialised order; it often simply evokes the 
beneficial effect of a spiritual influence traversing time. 
This is the correct understanding of the phrase farika 
halladjiyya (referring to al-Hallādj; e.g. Massignon, 
Passion, i, 84) or indeed tarīka akbariyya: the influence 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi is not confined to a specific order, 
but has experienced numerous modes of diffusion (see 
Geoffroy, Soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie, 222-3). Simi- 
larly in the /arika uwaysiyya, initiation is transmitted 
through the intermediary of the “spiritual form" (rūkā- 
niyya [g.v.] of deceased prophets or saints, thus beyond 
the normal parameters of space and time (al-Sanüsi, 
Salsabil, 31; J. ter Haar, The Importance of the spiritual 
guide in the Nagshbandi Order, in The legacy of medieval 
Persian Sufism, 312-18; J. Baldick, Imaginary Muslims, 
London-New York 1993; and see uwaysrrya). 

It should be noted in conclusion that the various 
meanings of the term /arika evoked in this article (spir- 
itual temperament, method, the Way in general, ini- 
tiatory lineage, a particular Safi order) very often 
occur side-by-side in the work of a single author. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. It should be 
noted that each major /arika is the object of an 
article in EJ’. For an overall perspective on the 
turuk, reference may be made to J.S. Trimingham, 

The Sufi orders in. Islam, and to the collective work 

entitled Les Votes d’Allah. Les ordres mystiques dans le 

monde musulman des origines à aujourd'hui, ed. G. Vein- 

stein and A. Popovic, Paris 1996. 

.. (E. GEOFFROY) 

II. Tug TERM CONSDERED GEOGRAPHICALLY 

l. In the central Arab and Persian lands 
of the Middle East. 

See the separate articles on the various Sufi orders, 
and TASAWWUF. 2. Ibn al-‘Arabi and after, 3. In 19th 
and 20th century Egypt, and 4. In Persia. 

2. In North Africa. 

The emergence of fraternities or brotherhoods, as 
properly defined, in North Africa was preceded by two 
associated phenomena. On the one hand rats [q.».], 
where communities of volunteers subjected themselves 
to devotional or ascetic practices, were proliferating; 
on the other, a number of solitary ascetics, plebeian 
or educated, adopted the mystical life on an individ- 
ual basis and took responsibility for the spiritual edu- 
cation of close disciples. Among the most renowned 
of these early mystics, in the 6th/12th century, were 
the following Andalusians of the Almeria school: Ibn 
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al-Arif, Ibn Barradjan and Ibn Kasi [9.vv.]. As for 
the Maghrib proper, still in the 6th/12th century, 
worthy of mention are Abū Ya'za, Ibn Hirzihim and 
in particular their direct disciple Abū Madyan [9.vv.]. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, among others, was to give an account 
of the burgeoning of this form of the mystical life 
(The Sufis of Andalusia, tr. R.WJ. Austin, London 1971, 
French tr. G. Lecomte, Les Soufis d’Andalousie, 
Paris 1979; also C. Addas, Ibn ‘Arabi ou la quête du 
Soufre rouge, Paris 1989, Eng. tr., The quest for the Red 
Sulphur. The life of Ibn ‘Arabi, Cambridge 1993). 

Little is known of the initial evolution of brother- 
hoods stricto sensu, which took place from the 8th/ 14th 
century onwards. Süfism, organised around zàwiyas or 
in looser networks, became numerous in the towns, 
where it attracted adherents from very diverse back- 
grounds, including numerous scholars. It became pro- 
gressively integrated into the religious culture, especially 
in Morocco: tasawwuf was often taught there in the 
madrasas, and conversely, fikh was a part of the instruc- 
tion given in zàwiyas. In the countryside, the turuk re- 
inforced Islamisation while introducing communal rites 
into which popular practices, often of magical nature, 
could be integrated. A “Siifism of the masses" took 
shape there from the 9th/15th century onwards, play- 
ing the role of a powerful factor in social cohesion. 
Relationships between the brotherhoods and the polit- 
ical authorities were ambiguous and variable. The sul- 
tans usually approved of the establishment of zawzyas, 
which effectively performed a stabilising role, a func- 
tion of social centralisation which enhanced the admin- 
istrative coherence of a kingdom. The strict Sunnism 
of the brotherhoods, their insistence on respect for 
the Law and their social discretion, often created a 
climate of confidence, while their participation in the 
military struggle against foreign invasions (contribu- 
tion of the Shadhiliyya-Djaziliyya to the war against 
the Portuguese in the 15th-16th centuries) underlined 
the total integration of Süfi affiliates into the social 
order of their country. Nevertheless, central authorities 
sometimes mistrusted the autonomous tendencies of 
certain z@wiyas, which had become rich and militar- 
ily powerful. In the 11th/17th century, the Moroccan 
Shādhilī zàwiya of Dila? [g.v. in Suppl] defeated the 
last of the Sa'dians and all but succeeded in taking 
control of the sultanate (see M. Hadjdji, al-Zawiya al- 
Dila@’wya, Rabat 1964). 

By far the most popular and widespread fraternal 
movement in North Africa belongs to the Shadhilr 
tradition [see SHĀDHILIYYA]. Abu "l-Hasan al-Shadhili 
was a native of northern Morocco, where he was a 
disciple of ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn Mashish [g.v.], in his 
turn a disciple of Abü Madyan. He began his preach- 
ing activities in Ifrikiya, then settled in Egypt where 
he died in 656/1252. He did not found an order as 
such, but his successors Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686/ 
1287) and then ‘Ata’ Allāh al-Iskandari [g.».] organ- 
ised and revitalised the Shadhili liturgical and spirit- 
ual tradition. The latter spread in continuous fashion 
in Egypt and Ifrikiya and, in a more spectacular 
manner, in Morocco. The orders emanating from 
the Shadhiliyya do not constitute an organisation or 
even a clearly defined mystical current, but rather a 
multiplicity of sub-orders, some of them quite sub- 
stantial, acknowledging the spiritual authority of Abu 
"]l-Hasan. Among the most widespread, mention should 
be made of the Shādhiliyya-Zarrūķiyya, arising from 
the reformist activities of Ahmad al-Burnusi, known 
as al-Zarrük (d. 899/1494), a Moroccan scholar who 
toured Egypt and North Africa and gave a new impe- 
tus to the Shadhili tradition (cf. A.F. Khushaim, Zarrug 


the Sufi, Tripoli 1976); numerous more recent brother- 
hoods lay claim to his spiritual heritage, including 
the Rashidiyya (= Yüsufiyya, 10th/16th century) and 
its derivative branches, the Nasiriyya in Morocco, 
Shaykhiyya in Algeria and Shabbiyya in Tunisia (on 
these sub-groups, emerging in the !lth/17th century, 
see C. Depont and O. Coppolani, Les confréries religieuses 
musulmanes, Algiers 1884, repr. Paris 1987; G. Drague, 
Esquisse d'histoire religieuse du Maroc. Confréries et zaouias, 
Paris 1951). The Djazüliyya, arising from the preach- 
ing of the saint and charismatic hermit al-Djazūlī 
[g.v.], enjoyed great success on account of the simplicity 
of its ritual, based around the recitation of a man- 
ual of litany prayers, the Dala’il al-khayrat. It did not 
require any particularly rigorous personalised initia- 
tion, but simple allegiance to the shaykh (tabarruk); it 
marked the start of what has been referred to above 
as a “Sufism of the masses". Several more recent 
brotherhoods were to claim association with the 
spirituality of al-Djazüli, such as the Tayyibiyya, arising 
in the llth/17th century and spreading through 
Morocco and Algeria, and the Hansaliyya, emerging 
in the 12th/18th century in Morocco ([q.».]; and see 
also M. Morsy, Les Ahansala: examen du role historique 
d'une famille maraboutique de l'Atlas marocain. du XVIII 
siècle, Paris-The Hague 1972). The Shādhilī movement 
continued to operate over the centuries, some branches 
disappearing, other more dynamic ones coming to 
light. Among the latter, worth mentioning is the 
Darkàwa [g.v.], founded by the Moroccan Abū Hamid 
al-"Arabī al-Darkawi (d. 1823). Schooled in the tra- 
dition of al-Zarrük, al-Darķāwī launched a movement 
designed to revive the original purity of Süfism, which 
he reckoned had been corrupted by maraboutism and 
superstitions. His preaching was widely disseminated, 
provoking the emergence of new sub-brotherhoods 
such as the Büzidiyya, which included among its mem- 
bers the great neo-Süfi master Ahmad Ibn ‘Adjiba 
([g.v.]; see also J.-L. Michon, Le Soufi marocain Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ajiba et son Mi'ràj, Paris 1973). In the 20th cen- 
tury, Ahmad Ibn ‘Aliwa ([g.v.], also known as Ibn 
‘Alawi) a product of the Darķāwī-Būzīdī tendency, 
attempted in turn to revive the fraternal spirit and 
fraternal activities. His personal charisma and his 
thought attracted numerous disciples, including sev- 
eral Europeans (cf. M. Lings, A Moslem saint of the 
twentieth century: Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Alawit, London 1961, 
French tr. Un saint musulman du 20° siècle, le cheikh 
Ahmad al-Alawi) and his ‘Alawiyya tarīka spread far 
beyond the frontiers of the Maghrib. 

Among the major brotherhoods present in the 
Maghrib, one of the most prominent is the Kadiriyya 
[g.7.]. The hagiographical account attributing its estab- 
lishment in the West to two of the sons of ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilàni [g.v.] is not entirely plausible, but its 
diffusion nevertheless seems to have been both ancient 
and extensive. Locally, it has lost ground to rather 
more dynamic tendencies, but significant groups con- 
tinue even today to claim lines of initiatory descent 
traced back to al-Djīlānī. In Morocco, communities 
claiming inspiration by al-Djīlānī, known as Djīlāla, 
remain active, although this inspiration is sometimes 
rather vague; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani may be invoked 
as a great saint and intercessor, without any specific 
affiliation to a Kadiri silsila. The Khalwatiyya is also 
firmly implanted in North Africa, largely through the 
influence of the important Rahmāniyya order [g.v.] 
which spread from Kabylia to cover the entire Algero- 
Tunisian region from the end of the 18th century 
onwards. Finally, to be noted are orders situated at 
the confluence of several major traditions. ‘Abd al- 
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Salam al-Asmar (late 18th century), the renewer of 
the *Arüsiyya brotherhood, diffused principally in 
Ifrīķiya, had visited Shādhilī and Ķādirī masters, 
although he did not personally adopt any specific 
tarīka. More striking still is the example of Ahmad al- 
Tīdjānī (d. 1815), who received a Ķādirī, Shādhilī- 
Tayyibī and Khalwati spiritual education, but felt a 
vocation to propagate a new way in 1781. A pros- 
elytising organisation allowing its members no associ- 
ation with any other brotherhood, the Tidjàniyya [g..] 
is a fine example of an autonomous and original 
farika. Originating in southern Algeria, it spread prin- 
cipally in Morocco, in the western Sahara and in 
Sudanese Africa (cf. J.M. Abun-Nasr, The Tidjaniyya, 
a Sufi order in the modern world, London 1965). 

Mention should also be made of various popular 
brotherhoods, owing as much to shamanistic sources 
as to the spirit of the /arika. Their approach is often 
twofold, as in the case of the ‘Isawiyya [g..]: its 
founder, Muhammad b. Īsā al-Mukhtār (d. 931/1524), 
was a pious Moroccan ascetic brought up in the 
Shādhilī-Djazūlī tradition, but «Īsāwī adherents added 
to the usual practices of dhikr rites involving spectacular 
trances and contacts with spirits, usually with the objec- 
tive of securing recovery from illness (cf. R. Brunel, 
Essai sur la confrérie des Aissaouas au Maroc, Paris 1926). 
Similar observations apply to the related Moroccan 
order of the Hamdüshiyya, which emerged in the 
11th/17th century (cf. V. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha. 
A study in Moroccan ethnopsychology, Berkeley, etc. 1973) 
or to certain Moroccan Djīlāla. More marginal still 
are the Gnàwa, whose rites of trance for therapeutic 
purposes are explicitly related to a Black African tra- 
dition. They are not usually considered mystics, their 
objective being not union with the divine but concilia- 
tion with the world of djinns (V. Páques, La religion 
des esclaves. Recherches sur la confrérie marocaine des Gnawa, 
Paris 1991). 

The spirituality of the Maghribi brotherhoods is 
profoundly Sunni and firmly rooted in orthodox Islam. 
The obligation to observe conventional cultic practice 
is stressed by all the great masters, and access to ele- 
vated mystical experiences does not absolve the aspir- 
ant from his fundamental duties. Severe asceticism is 
not encouraged, the emphasis being rather on interior 
detachment and spiritual effort within the framework 
of secular life. A frequent and fundamental element 
of the rituals of the brotherhoods consists in the recita- 
tion of litanies (hizb, pl. ahzāb) like those composed 
by Abu '-Hasan al-Shādhilī. Generally, the pursuit 
of miracles and of states of trance is denounced, 
although this does not discourage the ecstatic cere- 
monies performed by the *Īsāwiyya and the Ham- 
düshiyya. Furthermore, even the generally "sober" 
tradition of the Shadhiliyya has embraced numerous 
ecstatic saints such as ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madjdhüb 
(cf. A.-L. de Prémare, Sidi ‘Abd-er-Rahman El-Mgdiib, 
Paris 1985). Moreover, the multiplication of practices 
of a magical nature in the context of the brother- 
hoods is widespread. It is, in fact, very difficult to 
distinguish between the value attributed to a certain 
hizb or formula, to the presence of a living or deceased 
shaykh, and an attitude relating to pure magic. Visiting 
the tombs of saints is the occasion for multiple prac- 
tices involving conjuration, healing of the sick, div- 
ination, etc. (cf. E. Dermenghem, Le culte des saints 
dans l'islam maghrébin, Paris 1954, repr. 1982; F. Reysoo, 
Pèlerinages au Maroc, Neuchátel-Paris 1991). 

The situation of the /uuk in the contemporary 
period is far from easy. While the accusation of col- 
laboration with the French occupier is untenable in 


the majority of cases (cf. e.g. the role of the amir 
‘Abd al-Kadir in Algeria), the brotherhoods have none- 
theless remained a favourite target for the Salafi move- 
ments (which denounce them as one of the principal 
causes of the decadence of North African Islam) and 
for those of Marxist leanings (who consider them cen- 
tres of obscurantism and social regression). The position 
of the turuk in secular Tunisia or in Algeria is there- 
fore somewhat delicate. On a more global scale, mod- 
ernisation of attitudes and behaviour have weakened 
the appeal exerted by traditional brotherhoods. But 
it would be a mistake to conclude that the latter must 
be on the verge of disappearance: their attendances 
remain considerable, and in view of current disillusion- 
ment both with Western modernity and with political 
Islam, their role in the future is likely to be augmented. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
A.Y. al-Tādilī, al-Tashawwuf ilā ridjàl al-tasawwuf, ed. 
A. Tawfik, Rabat 1984; Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarī, 
Lata’ if al-minan, ed. ‘A.H. Mahmid, Cairo 1974; 
Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrür, Tunis 1886, Eng. 
tr. E.H. Douglas, The mystical teachings of al-Shadhili, 
Albany 1993; Ibn ‘Ayyad, al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi 
‘l-m@athir al-shādhiliyya, Cairo 1937; A. Zarrük, 
Kawā'id al-tasawwuf, Damascus 1968; Abu "l-Hasan 
Kūhin, 7abakàt al-shadhiliyya al-kubrā, Cairo 1928; 
R. Brunschvig, La Berbéne orientale sous les Hafsides, 
Paris 1947. 

Studies on the turuk: J. Spencer Triming- 
ham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971; L. Rinn, 
Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers 1884; E. Westermarck, 
Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 1926; E. Michaux- 
Bellaire, Les confréries religieuses au Maroc, Rabat 1927; 
R. Brunel, Le monachisme errant dans Plslam: Sidi Heddi 
et les Heddāwa, Paris 1935; PJ. André, Contribution 
à l'étude des confréries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1956; 
D.F. Eickelman, Moroccan Islam. Tradition and society 
in a pilgrimage centre, London 1981. (P. Lory) 
3. In northeastern and eastern Africa. 
Before the 18th century, most Süfi affiliations, 

mainly Ķādiriyya and Shādhiliyya [fg.w.], in north- 
eastern and eastern Africa were lineage or family-based. 
Towards the end of the century, new supra-lineage 
lankas began to appear in the region that are some- 
times labelled *neo-Süfi". The new orders transcended 
lineage or ethnic boundaries, were more hierarchical 
in structure, and maintained themselves more self- 
consciously as organisations, centred on the families 
of their founders (see R.S. O'Fahey and B. Radtke, 
Neo-Sufism reconsidered, in Isl., lxx [1993], 52-87). 

The first of these new orders to appear in the 
region was the Sammāniyya, originating with the 
Medinan scholar and Süfi Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Sammān (1130-89/1718-75; see on his life 
and writings, Arabic literature of Africa, ed. J.O. Hunwick 
and O'Fahey, i, The writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa, 
Leiden 1994, 91-4; hereafter ALA, i). The Sammaniyya 
was brought to the Nilotic Sudan by the Sudanese 
Ahmad al-Tayyib wad [= b.] al-Bashir (1155-1239/ 
1742-1824). The Sammāniyya, which also spread into 
western Ethiopia, in the Sudan split into several 
branches, but has been characterised until the pre- 
sent day (1997) by a tradition of scholarship and writ- 
ing, particularly on history. The tarīka played a very 
important part in the events leading to the establish- 
ment of the Mahdist state in the Sudan under the 
leadership of Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (1844- 
85 [g.v.]; see further ALA, i, 304-41), who began his 
career as a Sammānī murīd and then shaykh. The pre- 
sent outstanding representative of the tradition is Hasan 
Muhammad al-Fatih Karib Allah, former Vice- 
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Chancellor of the Omdurman Islamic University (see 
ALA, i, 94-122, for his and other Sammānī writings). 

The 19th century was Muslim Africa's Safi cen- 
tury and, as such, was dominated by two men, Ahmad 
al-Tidjānī (1150-1230/1737-1815) and Ahmad b. Idris 
(1163-1253/1750-1837 [g.v.]. Al-Tidjani’s way, which 
was dominant in Islamic West Africa, was taken to 
the Sudan first by the Mauritanian missionary and 
merchant, Muhammad b. al-Mukhtàr al-Shinkiti (ca. 
1820-82; see ALA, i, 287-8) Since his time, the 
Tidjāniyya have spread widely in the Sudan, espe- 
cially that branch associated with the Senegalese 
Ibrahim Niasse (1900-75; see ALA, i, 286-303). The 
Tidjāniyya have spread in recent years in various parts 
of the Oromo country in Ethiopia, through the agency 
of such figures as Mahmüd b. Sulayman al-Tidjānī 
(early 20th century), a nephew of the Oromo ruler, 
Abba Djifar II. 


Ahmad b. Idris was born near al-‘Ara’ish on the | 


Atlantic coast of Morocco. Despite his importance in 
the history of the 19th-century Muslim world, little is 
known of his life (see O’Fahey, Enigmatic saint. Ahmad 
ibn Idris and the Idrist tradition, London 1990, and Yahya 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Madrasat Ahmad 6. Idris al- 
Maghribi, Beirut 1993). After studying at the Karawiyyin 
{g.v.} in Fez, where he learnt from ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Tazi, a student of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbagh, he 
moved to the East, spending time in Upper Egypt, 
Mecca and Medina and ‘Asir, where he died in 1837. 
Ibn Idris himself wrote relatively little (see ALA, i, 
124-38; see further The letters of Ahmad ibn Idris, ed. 
E. Thomassen and Radtke, London 1993) and seem- 
ingly made no effort to organise an order. His impor- 
tance lies in his students and their impact on 
northeastern and eastern Africa. 

Among Ibn Idris’s many students was the North 
African Muhammad b. ‘Alf al-Sanūsī (1202-76/1787- 
1859), who established the Sanüsiyya order in 
Cyrenaica and the central Sahara (see K.S. Viker, 
Sufi and scholar on the desert edge. Muhammad b. "Alī al- 
Sanüsi and his brotherhood, London 1995); Muhammad 
"Uthmān al-Mirghani (1208-68/1794-1852), from an 
old-established Hidjāzī family who propagated the 
Khatmiyya īn Egypt, the Sudan, the Yemen and parts 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea (see J.O. Voll, A history of the 
Khatmiyyah Tarigah in the Sudan, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 
University 1969); and Ibrahim b. Salih al-Rashid al- 
Duwayhi (1813-74 [q.v.]}, from whom, in turn, stemmed 
a series of orders, the Rashidiyya, Sālihiyya [g.».] and 
Dandarawiyya that spread in Egypt, Somalia and 
Southeast Asia (mainly Malaysia). Although there were 
disputes among the various orders of the Idrisi tra- 
dition (see further M. Sedgwick, Succession and inheri- 
tance in a Sufi order: the case of Ibrahim al-Rashid, in Islam 
et sociétés au sud du Sahara, ii, Paris 1997, 149-62, and 
Hamdan Hassan, Tarikat Ahmadiyyah di Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpur 1990), they kept a common heritage in Ibn 
Idris’s prayers (awrād) and litanies (ahzāb). A more 
modern offshoot of the Idrīsī tradition is the Dja‘- 
fariyya, established in Upper Egypt and Cairo by 
Salih b. Muhammad al-Dja'farī (1910-79, on whose 
writings, see ALA, i, 162-5). 

In addition to these major orders, there are a num- 
ber of smaller local orders, such as the Ismāfīliyya 
established in Kordofan [g.».] in the Sudan by a one- 
time student of al-Mirghani Isma‘il al-Walī (1793-1863; 
see Mahmoud Abdalla Ibrahim, The history of the 
Isma'iliyya Tariqa in the Sudan, 1792-1914, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of London 1980). Another Sudanese tradition 
is associated with the Madjadhib clan of al-Damar, 
foremost of whom was Muhammad Madjdhūb (1795- 


1831; see A. Hofheinz, /nternalizing Islam. Shaykh Muham- 
mad Majdhüb, scriptural Islam and local context in nineteenth- 
century Islam, dr. philos. thesis, Univ. of Bergen 1996). 
In East Africa likewise, a number of smaller orders 
were established in the 19th century: a shaykh from 
Brava (Barāwa) in southern Somalia, Uways b. 
Muhammad al-Barāwī (1847-1909), propagated a 
branch of the Ķādiriyya [g.v.] with links to ‘Irak. Two 
other examples are the spread of the Yashrütiyya (on 
whom, see J. van Ess, Libanesische Miszellen. 6. Die 
Yashrütiyya, in WI, xvi, 1-103), a Lebanese order that 
was taken to the Comoro Islands (Djazirat al-Kamar) 
and northern Mozambique, and the Nūrāniyya, an 
offshoot of the Shadhiliyya established in Zanzibar by 
the kad7 and scholar, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Amawī (1834- 
96; see further, O’Fahey and Ann Biersteker, The wnt- 
ings of the Muslim peoples of Eastern Africa, = vol. iii of 
ALA [forthcoming]. Another Süfi tradition, that of 
the ‘Alawiyya of the Hadramawt [g.v.], was also active 
on the East African coast and islands. 

As noted above, the 19th century was Africa's Sūfī 
one. This manifested itself in two ways; one was the 
resistence to imperialist occupation led by such fig- 
ures as Ahmad al-Sharif al-Sanüsi in Libya against 
the Italians, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djaza'iri [g.».] of Algeria 
against the French and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
Hasan (d. 1922) of Somalia, a Sālihī shaykA who fought 
against the Ethiopians, Italians and British. A longer 
term and, perhaps more important aspect, was the 
role of the brotherhoods in the Islamisation of nomi- 
nal Muslims in the region through education, the writ- 
ing of popular litanies and simple works of dogmatics 
(written increasingly in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries in vernacular languages, Swahili, Fulfulde or 
Hausa), and dawa activities. 

The new orders spread spectacularly. There were 
two main ways; one, characteristic of the Khatmiyya 
and the revived Ķādirī orders, was the incorporation 
of pre-existing holy lineages into the new supra-ethnic 
orders, where often elaborate hierarchies of khalifas, 
mukaddams, amīns, down to the huwārāt, female atten- 
dants who received the donations of the female devo- 
tees, were created, where distinctions between those 
who administered and those who initiated were main- 
tained. The Khatmiyya hierarchy, for example, includes 
a nātb who was the shaykh’s personal assistant, while 
the senior khalifa, the khalifat al-khulafa’, had his assis- 
tant, al-nātb al-‘amm. The local KAalifas were known 
as Khalifat al-balad or khalifat al-nàhiya (see further, Ali 
Salih Karrar, The Sufi brotherhoods of the Sudan, London 
1992, 130-6). The orders maintained Kur nic schools 
(in Sudanese Ar., khalwa or masīd [= masdjid|), organ- 
ised the weekly dhikr (usually on a Thursday), had 
their own distinctive flags, musical instruments and 
regalia, and maintained the tombs of the founders of 
the /arikas and their kin. 

The other model was the implantation into hither- 
to infertile ground of quasi-missionary institutions 
that acted as foci for new economic and intellectual 
activity—the classic examples are the Sanüsiyya in 
Cyrenaica and the Salihiyya in Somalia. The basic 
institution of both orders were socio-religious centres 
or zawiyas (Somali, cammaa), exploiting new agricultural 
and commercial possibilities, appealing to new groups, 
offering a new kind of Islamic education and, generally, 
internationalising African Islam. The Sālihiyya centres 
in Somalia were often built on clay soil, previously 
not utilised by the Somalis, and attracted ex-slaves 
and other outcaste groups, while the Sanüsi zāwiyas 
were often sited on the boundaries between two tribes 
or along Saharan trade-routes. 
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In recent times the tendency, especially in urban 
areas, has been for the emergence of individual preach- 
ers, using cassettes and the like. How the farikas will 
fare in the new dispensation remains unclear. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text, see A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les 
voies d’Allah, Paris 1996, which provides a very full 
bibliographical coverage. (R.S. O’Fauey) 

4. In sub-Saharan Africa. 

See for this TAsawwur. 9. In Africa south of the 
Maghrib during the 19th and 20th centuries. 

5. In the Turkish lands, from Anatolia to 
Eastern Turkestan. 

i. Orders indigenous to the Turkish lands. 

(a) The Yasawtyya (Central Asia, Kh"àrazm, the Kazakh 
steppe, the Tatar realm, Eastern Turkestan and Turkey) 

The Yasawiyya played an important role from the 
12th century onwards in the Islamisation of the Turkish 
peoples and the sovereigns of the Golden Horde, 
having Yasi (or Hadrat, what is today Turkistān in 
modern Kazakhistān) as its centre. Certain traditions 
maintain that the founder, Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/ 
1162 [gv], was probably a disciple of Abū Yūsuf 
Hamadānī (d. 534/1140); he in turn was the succes- 
sor to a tradition, which started with Bayazid Bistami 
(d. 261/874 or 234/857), as the founder of the farika- 
Ji kh’ adjagan (with its centre at Marw and Kh”ārazm). 
However, recent works show that the Yasawiyya is 
much more in keeping with the sect of the Mubayyi- 
diyya, a group comprising the followers of Abü Muslim 
(A. Muminov, Mübeyyidiyye-Yeseviyye alâkası hakkında, in 
Bir, Istanbul, i [1994]). 

The representatives and disciples of Ahmad Yasawi, 
such as Hakim Ata (d. 582/1183) and Sa‘id Ata (d. 
615/1218), mainly preached in the regions of the Sir 
Darya, the Volga, Kh"arazm, and as far as eastern 
Turkestan. The expansion of the order is connected 
with the concerns for Islamisation (cf. Fuat Kóprülü, 
Türk edebiyyatinda ilk mutasavviflar, Istanbul 1919, and 
the works of Devin DeWeese). From the 13th century 
onwards, the skaykks of this order arrived in Anatolia 
fleeing from the Mongols. They disappeared from there 
in the 16th century. In Anatolia the Yasawiyya are 
associated with an order of Kalandars called Haydariyya, 
established by Kutb al-Din Haydar al-Zāwayī (d. 1221), 
who appears to have been a disciple of Ahmad Yasawi. 

From the 16th century onwards in Central Asia, 
the Yasawiyya (also called Sultániyya) lost its influ- 
ence to the Nakshbandiyya, with which it has often 
been associated, primarily with a particular sub-group 
of this order which was not opposed to the oral, 
djahri, dhikr. At that time it was identified with the 
order called Djahriyya (i.e. with the Kadiriyya). 

The principal branch of the Yasawiyya, established 
in the 16th century by Djamāl al-Din *Azizàn (d. 912/ 
1507) and located in the region of Samarkand, was 
known by the name of ‘Aziziyya (Muhammad ‘Alim 
al-Siddiki al-‘Alawi, Lamahāt min nafahat al-Kuds, Tashkent 
1909). On the other hand, the Yasawiyya gained more 
popular support, and this distanced it from the sys- 
tem of brotherhoods, now leaving its shaykhs only in 
charge of the devotions performed at the tombs of 
their masters. Today it is represented by the lines of 
īshāns, who possess genealogical documentation (shadjara) 
and even sometimes seals (muhr), who are considered 
the descendants of the founder or of his disciples and 
who mostly live in the south of Kazakhistan (Dasht- 
i Ķipčak, Turkistān, Cimkent) and in some regions 
of Turkmenistan (see the studies of S.M. Demidov 
and A. Muminov). 

(b) The Nakshbandiyya (Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan, 


the Tatar realm, Adharbaydjan, the Caucasus, Khurāsān and 
Turkey) 

Under Baha’ al-Din Nakshband (d. 791/1389) one 
branch of the movement of the Kh*adjagan adopted 
the name farika-yi Nakshbandiyya, having the town of 
Bukhara as its centre. The second great figure in this 
order was Kh"adja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1490 
[g.v. in Suppl.]), who settled in Tashkent and Samar- 
kand. He strengthened the farika and enabled its expan- 
sion beyond Central Asia by sending out many disciples 
into the Ottoman Empire (Istanbul and Amasya), to 
Harat, and to Adharbaydjan (Tabriz and Kazwin; 
see the studies of H. Algar and of Jo-Ann Gross). 

The third great representative of the order in Cen- 
tral Asia was Mawlana Kh"adjagi Ķā'ānī Dakhbidī, 
known as Makhdüm-i A'zam (d. 949/1542) at Samar- 
kand (see the studies of B. Babazanov). His disciple, 
Kh"àdja Muhammad Islam Djūybārī (d. 971/1563), 
founded the dynasty of the shaykhs called the Djūybārī, 
which was established in Bukhara. This group was 
influential in the Khànate of Bukhara, and maintained 
its position in the forefront of religious power until 
the end of the 19th century. 

It was a pupil of Islam Djūybārī who introduced 
the Nakshbandiyya to Eastern Turkestan (Yarkand and 
Kāshghar). It was known there as the ‘Ishkiyya and 
Afakiyya (see the studies of J. Fletcher and Nizamüddin 
Hūsāyin, 3. Kabahat 'akidd. yäni bir kātim Appak Khodja 
Toghrisida, in Shindjang Mādāniyati (Urumči) [1989], 113- 
54). In the 19th century the order was represented 
in the principal cities of Central Asia and in particu- 
lar at Bukhara, in Farghānā, and in Afghan Turkestan. 
The order was introduced to the Tatars of the Volga 
(Kazan, Ufa) at Astrakhàn, and into Siberia from 
Bukhara and Afghanistan, and also from the Caucasus, 
where it had existed since the 18th century, and from 
Turkey (Muhammad Murad al-Ramzi, Talftk al-akhbar 
wa-talkih al-athar fi Kazan wa-Bulghār wa-mulük al-Tatar, 
Orenburg 1908). 

After the direct introduction of the order into Cen- 
tral Asia in the 15th and 16th centuries, the Ottoman 
empire welcomed two further branches of the brother- 
hood. The first was introduced to Istanbul from Mecca 
and India and was called the Indian Nakshbandiyya 
Mudjaddidiyya. The second, which was of Kurdish 
and Indian origins, was the Khilidiyya, founded by 
Mawlana Khalid Baghdadi (d. 1243/1827). It was first 
of all established in the Kurdish provinces, then at 
Istanbul (see the works of H. Algar, I. Gündüz, and 
B. Abu Manneh). At the end of the 19th century the 
dominant branch of the Nakshbandiyya in the Otto- 
man empire was the Khalidiyya, but in Istanbul and 
some towns in Anatolia there were also some tekkes; 
these were encouraged by the pilgrims originating from 
Central Asia, who were associated with a Nakshban- 
diyya which was strongly pervaded by Kalandari and 
Yasawi practices (Th. Zarcone, Histoire et croyances. des 
derviches turkestanais et indiens à Istanbul, in Anatolia 
Moderna/ Yeni Anadolu (Paris-Istanbul), ii [1991], 137- 
200) Despite the prohibitions by Atatürk and the 
persecutions of the Soviets and the Chinese, the 
Nakshbandiyya is still represented in the different 
regions of the Turkish world; for Turkey see idem, 
Les Nakşibendi et la République turque de la persécution au 
repositionnement théologique, politique et social (1925-1991), 
in Turcica, xxiv [1992], 133-51; also in Central Asia 
(in Uzbekistan, to the south of Kazakhistàn, and in 
Tadjikistan) and also Sinkiang (Yārkand, Urumüi, 
Turfan and Kuéa) and Afghan Turkestan. 

(c) The Kalandariyya (Central Asia, Khurāsān, the Kazakh 
steppe, Eastern Turkestan and Turkey) 
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There has been evidence of wandering dervishes 
called kalandars in Central Asia and Anatolia from the 
12th and the 13th centuries. Despite the fact that sev- 
eral orders of Kalandaris were formed between the 
12th and the 17th centuries, a large number of kalan- 
dars remained with no administrative ties but never- 
theless abided by precise rules. This movement was 
well represented in Eastern Turkestan, for example, 
in the 18th century (Zēlilīli divani, ed. Imīn Tursun, 
Peking 1405/1985). The Kalandars were known by sev- 
eral names (djawlakt, haydari, etc.) and existed in 
Anatolia and Istanbul until the 16th century (see A.Y. 
Ocak, Kalenderiler (XIV-XVII. yüzyıllar, Ankara 1992). 
From this date onwards, the Kalandariyya disappeared 
from the western Turkish world, but they remained in 
Central Asia and Eastern Turkestan until the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. 

There were four separate orders of Kalandaris. The 
first was founded in the 13th century in Persia by 
Djamāl al-Din al-Sāwī (630/1232-3). The second orig- 
inated in about the same period and was founded by 
Kutb al-Din Haydar al-Zàwayi (d. 618/1221), as cited 
previously, and was based at the town of Zàwa [g.v.] 
(or Turbat-i Haydariyya) in Khurāsān. The third, 
which was founded in the 15th century by Kutb al- 
Din Haydar Tūnī (d. 830/1426), was located at Tabriz 
(cf. Hafiz Husayn Karbalā'ī, Rawdat al-gindn wa-djannàt 
al-djanān, Tehran 1344/1965, i, 467). The fourth and 
last was founded by Baba Hadjdjr Safa (d. 1153/ 
1740-1) and was centred on Samarkand (Aba Tahir 
Kh”ādja-yi Samarkandi, Samariyya, in Du risāla dar 
tārīkh-i mazārāt wa djughrafiya-yi Samarkand, Tehran 1367 
sh./1982, 192) but it also had authority over other 
groups which were established in other towns of Trans- 
oxiana, such as Tashkent, Bukhara, Khiwa, Ura-T'ube 
and Kattakurghàn (A.L. Troitskaya, Iz proshlogo Kalan- 
darov i Maddakhov v Uzbekistane, in Domusul manskie verova- 
niyya i obryadi ve Sredney Azti, Moscow 1975, 192-223). 

(d) The Kubrawiyya (Kh"arazm, Central Asia, the Kazakh 
steppe and Turkey) 

The principal town of the Kubrawiyya is Kuhna 
Urgené [see uRGENG], where the mausoleum of the 
founder of the order, Nadjm al-Din Kubra (d. 618/ 
12221), is preserved. Next in order of importance is 
Bukhara, where a disciple of Kubra, Sayf al-Din 
Bakharzi (d. 659/1261), formed a kkānakāh and con- 
verted a Mongol sovereign to Islam. Another pupil 
of his, Baba Kamal Djandi (d. 672/1273), propagated 
Islam and the brotherhood among the nomadic Turks 
of the Dasht-i Kipcak. Later in the Tīmūrid period, 
“Alt Hamadānī (d. 786/1385) and his disciples intro- 
duced the order into Badakhshàn and into the north 
of Afghanistan. The last link of the spiritual lineage of 
Baba Kamal Djandi, Mawlana Kamal al-Din Husayn 
Kh"àrazmi (d. 958/1551), was active at the time of 
the Shaybānids in Kh"árazm and in Samarkand. De- 
spite the fact that the Kubrawiyya declined percepti- 
bly from the 16th century onwards, with the rise of 
the Nakshbandiyya it maintained a feeble presence in 
Central Asia until the 19th century through certain 
shaykhs such as Mawlānā Shaykh Payanday Sāktarī (or 
Sātaragī) in the neighbourhood of Bukhara, and in 
particular at Samarkand around Tashkent, at Hisar 
and in the Badakhshan (see the work of DeWeese). 
Finally, some disciples who were separated from Kubra 
fled from the Mongol invasion towards Saldjūk Ana- 
tolia (Cl. Cahen, La Turquie prē-ottomane, Istanbul 1988, 
218). 

(e) Other tarikas 

The Zayniyya, which originated in Khurāsān (at 
the beginning of the 15th century), existed at Bursa 


and then at Istanbul in the second half of the 15th 
century, before being absorbed by the other orders in 
the 18th century. At the end of the 14th century the 
Kazarüniyya, which originated in Shiraz, was wel- 
comed to Bursa by the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid I, 
but it was also to be found at Edirne and also at 
Erzurüm. 

ii. New orders appearing in Anatolia. 

(a) The Bektashiyya (Turkey) 

This order took its name from Hadjdjt Bektash 
Wali (d. 669/1270-1) and originated in the hetero- 
dox religious movements of Anatolia (Bābā'ī, Abdal, 
etc.) which were related to the Malāmatiyya of Khura- 
san and remained under the influence of the Central 
Asian Yasawiyya and Kalandariyya. The history of 
the Bektāshiyya before the 19th century is not well 
known. It was established in the form of an order in 
the 15th and 16th centuries by Balim Sultan (d. 922/ 
1516) on the basis of the ideas of its eponymous 
founder. Its centre was in the village of Hacıbektaş 
in Anatolia (see the studies of J.K. Birge, S. Faroqi 
and I. Mélikoff) The running of the centre was 
bicephalous and strongly centralised. The celebī rep- 
resented the ‘Alawis (a rural and tribal form of this 
order; the dede the Bektāshīs. Although banned in 
1825, the order re-established itself quietly and was 
very well represented at the end of the 19th century 
and at the beginning of the 20th century, particularly 
in Istanbul; there a tekke, that of Merdivenköy, rivalled 
the mother house of Hacibektas (see N. Vatin and 
T. Zarcone on the tekkes of Istanbul, in Le tekke bek- 
tachi de Merdivenky, in Anatolia Moderna/Yeni Anadolu, ii 
(1991), and in Etudes sur Vordre mystique des Bektachis et 
les groupes relevant de Hadj Bektach, Istanbul 1995). At 
the beginning of this century the principal tekkes of the 
order (except for the Arab and the Balkan provinces) 
were in certain towns in Turkey; the most important 
were Hacibektas, and Istanbul, and the others were 
Bursa, Canakkale, Elmah, Izmir, Sinop, Tire, etc. 

(b) The Mawlawiyya (Turkey and Adharbaydjan) 

The Mawlawiyya was founded in the Saldjük period 
by Mawlana Djalāl al-Din Rimi at Konya [q.v.]. It 
was organised by his son Sultan Baha’ al-Din Walad 
[g.v.], who determined the rituals to be performed by 
the order. At its beginning, the Mawlawiyya brother- 
hood, like several /arikas in Turkey, was marked by 
the strain of kalandars. From them the order inherited 
two contrary attitudes (meshreb) but these have never 
resulted in separate constituent branches: the Shamsi 
(heterodox-‘Alawi) attitude and the Waladī (orthodox) 
attitude. At the outset, the brotherhood was essen- 
tially concentrated on Konya before spreading out in 
Anatolia. But there was among them from the start 
a mawlawī-khāna at Sultāniyya in Ādharbāydjān (Ahmet 
Eflāki, Ariflerin menkibelen, tr. T. Yazıcı, Istanbul 1973, 
li, 274-98). The expansion into Anatolia and the rest 
of the empire took place at the time of Ula ‘Arif 
Celebi (d. 720/1320) and especially of Diwana 
Mahmüd Celebi (d. 935/1529), though it never crossed 
the eastern borders. 

The Mawlawiyya was introduced into Īstanbul at 
the beginning of the 16th century (in the convent in 
Galata). Given that Konya was the most important 
of the mawlawi-khánas, the next in order of impor- 
tance were those of Karahisar, of Kütahya, and of 
Manisa (Abdülbaki Gölpınarlı, Mevláná'dan sonra Mev- 
leviltk, repr. Istanbul 1983, 330-40). At the end of the 
19th century, almost all the cities of the empire pos- 
sessed a mawlawt-khana (see Sherif-zade Sayyid Mehmed 
Fadil Pasha, Sharh-i haka^ik-i adhkār-i Mawlānā, Istanbul 
1283/1882, 420-1; on the history of the mawlawi- 
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Khanas, see Osmanlı Araştırmaları, xix (1994]). The order 
was very centralised and nomination was always made 
from Konya, but the mawlawi-khànas also had great 
prestige and strongly influenced the history of the 
order. 

(c) The Khalwatiyya (Ādharbāydjān, the Caucasus and 
Turkey) 

The &halwatiyya appeared in Adharbaydjàn between 
the 14th and the 15th centuries and took its name 
from ‘Umar al-Khalwati (d. 800/1397). But its true 
organiser was a Caucasian, Yahya Shirwānī (d. 868 
or 869/1463-5). The order was originally established 
in the Caucasus (Shirwan) and in Adharbaydjan 
(Tabriz and Baki), with its centre at Baka. But then 
it moved to Amasya (Anatolia) and Harat (Khurasan), 
though it did not remain in this last-mentioned place 
(Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah, Tarā*ik al-haka^ik, ii, 366-7). The 
Khalwatiyya disappeared from the town of its origin 
after the 16th century and firmly settled in Amasya, 
where it obtained the favour of the future Ottoman 
sultan Bayezid II, who then had it transferred to 
Istanbul (B.G. Martin, A short history of the Khalwati 
order of dervishes, in Scholars, saints and Sufis, ed. Nikki 
R. Keddie, Berkeley etc. 1972, 275-305). Although at 
Amasya it was called Djamaliyya, it was subsequently 
known in the Ottoman capital as Sünbüliyya. Despite it 
being divided into multiple branches, the Khalwatiyya 
preserved a certain unity and demanded recognition 
as one of the most powerful Ottoman brotherhoods. 
It was to gain an introduction into most of the prov- 
inces of the empire. At the end of the 19th century 
in Istanbul, it dominated all the brotherhoods because 
of the number of its iekkes. Certain of its branches, such 
as the Djerrāķiyya, the Sināniyya, and the *Ushshàkiyya 
still exist. today. 

(d) The Bayramiyya and Melāmīlik (Turkey) 

The Bayrāmiyya was instituted in the 15th cen- 
tury at Ankara by Hadjdji Bayram Wali (d. 833/1429- 
30) and was the successor to a Süff tradition of 
Ādharbāydjānī origin, which claimed a connection 
with the Malāmatiyya of Khurasàn. The order spread 
out into all of central Anatolia (Aksaray, Góynük) but 
was poorly represented in Istanbul and did not enjoy 
the success of the other brotherhoods. More or less 
connected with the Bayramiyya were the Hamzawis, 
the messianic revolutionary movement which took its 
name from Hamza Bali (d. 981/1573). It developed 
clandestinely in Istanbul where it continued until the 
beginning of the 20th century. Another movement called 
Melāmīlik, established by Mehmed Nar al-‘Arabi (d. 
1305/1888), and a product of the circle of Hamza- 
wis in the Balkans, made its appearance in Istanbul 
and Izmir at the end of the 19th century (Gélpinarh, 
Melāmītik ve Melārnīter, Istanbul 1931; Melamé et Bayrami, 
ed. N. Clayer, A. Popovic and Th. Zarcone, Istanbul- 
Paris 1997). The Melāmīlik and the Hamzawiyya did 
not suffer banning under Atatürk in 1925, and their 
members continued to spread their teaching through- 
out the Republican period. 

ii. Turkish borrowings 
world. 

(a) The Rifātyya (Turkey and Caucasia) 

Founded in ‘Irak by Ahmad Rifā'ī (d. 578/1182), 
this brotherhood was attested between the 13th and 
the 14th centuries throughout the whole of Mongol 
Anatolia; there it was first known as Ahmedilik or 
Batā'ihiyya (according to Eflaki and Ibn Battūta). Its 
main centre was in the neighbourhood of Amasya, 
but there were others at Izmir and Balikesir. The 
Rifa‘iyya was introduced somewhat later to Istanbul 
in the 18th century by Muhammad Hadidi (d. 


from the Arab 


1169/1756; Ekrem Ign, Rzfātlik, in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, 
vi, 325-30). It was marked by the practices of the 
akhis [g.v.] and was often associated with the orders 
which were quite consonant with regard to the sharia; 
in the beginning, it could be observed together with 
the Mawlawiyya and the Bektāshiyya, and in the 20th 
century with the Melàmilik of Mehmed Nar al-‘Arabr 
(cf. the work of Gölpınarlı). It should be noted that 
like the Ottoman Kadiriyya (see further below), the 
Rifa'tyya evolved without any administrative connec- 
tion with the mother-house of the order situated at 
Wasit in ‘Irak. The Rifa‘iyya were absent from the 
eastern Turkish world, but in the mid-14th century 
Ibn Battüta noted that a successor of the founder was 
leading a kAdnakdh in the northern Caucasus (Mādjar). 
When invited by the Sultan ‘Abd ül-Hamid II, Abu 
'I-Hudā al-Sayyādī, a Rifa‘i shaykh, came directly from 
Syria and, as the representative of a very orthodox 
branch of the order, established a iekke in Istanbul at 
the end of the 19th century, giving a new direction 
to this order (B. Abu-Manneh, Sultan Abdulhamid II 
and Shaikh Abulhuda al-Sayyadi, in Middle Eastern. Review, 
xv [1979], 131-53). Today the Rifa'iyya exist in 
Istanbul (see e.g. the iekke of "Alī Baba in the 
Kasımpaşa quarter) and all over Anatolia. 

(b) The Kadiriyya (Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan, the 
Caucasus and Turkey) 

The presence of members of this order, which 
traced itself back to ‘Abd al-Ķādir al-Djilani (d. 561/ 
1165-6 [g.».]), is attested in Turkey (e.g. at Kastamonu) 
well before the Eshrafiyya branch was established at 
Iznik. This was the first organised Turkish form of 
the Ķādiriyya to be introduced from Hama in Syria 
by Eshrafoghlu ‘Abd Allah Rimi (d. 874/1469). A 
second wave called Rümiyya, introduced from Baghdad 
in the 17th century by Isma‘il Rümi (d. 1041/1631-2), 
was to absorb the Eshrafiyya. The Ķādiriyya-Rūmiyya, 
then well settled in numerous towns of Anatolia, had 
at its disposal a mother-house in Tusya, later removed 
to Istanbul. The tekke established by Isma‘il Rimi 
in this town is today still the centre of the Turkish 
Kadiriyya, but it no longer preserves any connec- 
tion with its mother-house in Baghdad (Seyyid Sirn 
Ali, Tuhfe-i Rimi. Kádinler asitanesi’nin manzum tarihçesi. 
Tuhfe-i Rimi, Istanbul 1992; for a bibliography on the 
Ķādiriyya, see Zarcone, Un document inédit sur les tekke 
kadiri de l'Empire ottoman et du monde musulmane au XIX‘ 
siècle, in Mélanges offerts à Louis Bazin, ed. J.-L. Bacqué- 
Gramont, Paris 1992, 275-83). In the middle of the 
16th century the Kadiriyya was introduced into the 
Crimea from Hamat (Hafiz Ahmed Rifat, al-Riyā” al- 
‘altyya fi beyān tarikat al-Kadinyya, ms. Millet, Istanbul 
no. 1127, fols. 283b-284a). It was only in the 19th 
century that the order appeared in the Caucasus, 
where it still continues today. It is not known whether 
the Ķādiriyya was introduced into Central Asia before 
the 19th century. It appeared next from India in 
Farghānā (the Nizamiyya branch) and in Eastern 
Turkestan (Shadjara-yi Kadiriyya Nizāmiyya, ms. no. 3960, 
Institut Vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoy 
SSR, Tashkent; Mulla Mūsā Sayrami, Tarikh-i Aminiyya, 
repr. UrumG, Shindjang Khalk N. 1988, 362-2). 

(c) Other tarikas 

The Badawiyya appeared in Istanbul in the 19th 
century; the Shadhiliyya were introduced into Istanbul 
in the 19th century; the Sa‘diyya were introduced into 
Istanbul in the 18th century; and the Tidjāniyya were 
introduced into Turkey in the 20th century. 
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6. In the Balkans. 
i. Early times and the Ottoman period. The establish- 
ment of mystical Muslim brotherhoods in the Balkan 
Peninsula only really began with the Ottoman con- 


quest of these regions. Before the arrival of the Otto- 
mans in Europe, all that is recorded is the presence, 
in the 7th/13th century, of one Turkish warrior saint, 
a more or less mythical figure named Sari Saltuk 
Dede [g.e.], who settled in Dobrudja [¢.v.], with Tur- 
kish tribes originally from Sinüb, thus forming a buf- 
fer between the Byzantine Empire and the Golden 
Horde. Long after his death, Sari Saltuk became the 
symbol of the Islamisation of the Peninsula, exploited 
for this purpose particularly by the brotherhood of 
the Bektāshīs. 

If an overall view is taken of the diffusion of Süfi 
networks in the Balkan region and the role of their 
members in Rumelian society, it is appropriate to 
divide the Ottoman era into three major periods. 

(a) The period of the first conquests (14th-15th cen- 
turies) is also that of the installation of the "colonising 
dervishes”, to borrow the expression of Omer Lutfi 
Barkan: dervishes mostly of heterodox origin (Kalan- 
darīs, Bektāshīs or others) who emigrated towards the 
newly-conquered territories and established themselves 
in regions deserted by Christian populations or at 
strategic points along the communications routes; der- 
vishes who cultivated the land themselves, worked for 
the diffusion of Muslim religion and culture, partici- 
pated in military campaigns or sent contingents of 
believers to fight on their behalf. In the eastern sec- 
tor of the territories then under Ottoman control 
(Thrace, Deli Orman and Dobrudja), the two figures 
most emblematic of this intensely heterodox Sūfism 
were Sheykh Badr al-Din of Samāwnā [9.v.] (hanged 
at Serres in 819/1416) and ‘Othman Baba (d. 883/ 
1478-9), founder of a tekke near Khasskóy (currently 
Haskovo, in Bulgaria). Both left a lasting imprint upon 
the populations known today as Kizilbash-Alevis, of 
Dobrudja, of Deli Orman, of the eastern Rhodope 
chain and of eastern Thrace. In the 15th century, 
other brotherhoods began to extend their networks as 
far as the Balkans, including the Bayrāmiyya (second 
quarter of the 15th century) the Nakshbandiyya and 
the Khalwatiyya (second half of the 15th century). 

(b) In the early 16th century, another period begins, 
characterised in particular by a policy of “Sunnitisa- 
tion" of the Ottoman empire, to counter the external 
menace of the Safawids and the heterodoxy of vari- 
ous ethnic groups within the empire. The reign of 
Selim I (1512-20) constitutes, in this regard, a “turn- 
ing-point in political and religious life" in the Balkans, 
as in the rest of the empire, as has been shown by 
I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr (Le règne de Selim I”: tournant 
dans la vie politique et religieuse de l'Empire, in Turcica, vi 
[1975], 34-48) These changes were to result in a 
structuring and a renewal of control of certain het- 
erodox groups within a reorganised Bektashiyya, and 
in particular, the increase of politically and religiously 
more orthodox brotherhoods. Among the latter, espe- 
cially worthy of mention are certain branches of the 
Khalwatiyya (Djamaliyya, Sunbuliyya) and the Djalwa- 
tiyya, which numbered among their adherents skeykts 
such as Sofyali Bali Efendi (d. 1553 in Sofia), Muslih 
al-Din Nir al-Dīn-zāde (d. 1574) and ‘Aziz Mahmüd 
Hudā'ī (d. 1628), who denounced before the most 
senior authorities of the empire the heterodoxy of, 
among others, the followers of Sheykh Badr al-Din 
and the Kizilbash of Deli Orman. There was thus a 
development of new and essentially urban Sufi net- 
works, in most cases fuelled by foundations on the 
part of eminent individuals, this extending to the new 
frontier regions. In the latter, it is important to stress 
the support and even the active participation con- 
tributed by the sheykks to numerous campaigns of 
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“holy war” against the “unbelievers”. Alongside the 
various Khalwati networks which became extremely 
close-knit at this time in the Balkan Peninsula, other 
turuk proliferated in these regions: the afore-mentioned 
Djalwatiyya; the Kadiriyya from the early 17th cen- 
tury onwards, following the journey undertaken by 
Isma‘il Rumi, founder of a new Kadir? network, the 
two principal centres of diffusion being situated in 
Istanbul (àsitàne of Topkhane) and Edirne; the Mawla- 
wiyya, who were established only in certain important 
urban centres (Pecuy/Pecs, Sarajevo, Salonica, Serres, 
Elbasan, Plovdiv, etc.); and probably also the Rifa‘iyya. 
The Seyākat-nāme of Ewliyà Celebi testifies to this pres- 
ence of the orders in practically all the Balkan urban 
centres in the mid-17th century. It should be noted 
that, despite the efforts of the Ottoman authorities, 
heterodox Sūfism was far from eradicated in the 
Peninsula; there was even the expansion of a new 
heterodox movement, originating in Anatolia, in the 
16th century, that of the Malami-Bayramis (later the 
Hamzawis), which had adherents especially in Thrace, 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in the region of Belgrade and 
perhaps as far as Hungary. 

(c) The defeat of the Ottoman armies under the 
walls of Vienna in 1683, followed by the Austrian 
and Venetian reconquests, resulted in substantial up- 
heavals for European Turkey: a loss of territories, 
auguring further and even more significant losses, and 
a permanent fear of uprisings on the part of Christian 
populations. It was probably for these reasons that 
the Ottoman authorities undertook in the Balkans, 
from the mid-18th century onwards, a policy of rein- 
forcing the Muslim element, either by means of more 
energetic colonisation or by encouraging the Islamisa- 
tion of local populations. Although the sources make 
few explicit references to the role of the furuk in the 
process, it is a fact that this was accompanied by 
the expansion of new networks, which contributed to 
the cohesiveness of the Muslim populations, both the 
recently-converted and the recent arrivals in these 
regions. These new Süfi networks supplanted to some 
extent the older ones in the towns, but also enjoyed 
an unprecedented expansion in rural zones, particu- 
larly in the regions which currently comprise Albania, 
Macedonia, Kosovo, northern Greece and Bulgaria. 
New turuk, or new confraternal branches, grew exten- 
sively in Rumelia at this time, and sometimes at a 
much later stage, at the turn of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Thus there were the Sa‘diyya from the 
beginning of the 18th century (in the western sector 
of the Peninsula); the Malamiyya-Niriyya, founded in 
Macedonia by Muhammad Nir al-"Arabī (d. 1888); 
the Shadhiliyya, with a few exceptional tekkes founded 
at Kosovo and in Bulgarian territory; the Tidjaniyya, 
who expanded ca. 1900 in northern Albania; also numer- 
ous branches of the Khalwatiyya, several of which 
were born in the Balkans (in particular the Djarrahiyya, 
members of which played an active role in the recon- 
quest and recolonisation of the Peloponnese after 1715, 
the Gulshaniyya-Sezā'iyya which came into existence 
at Edirne in the early 18th century, and the Haya- 
tiyya, founded at Ohrid during the second half of the 
18th century); and two new Nakshbandi branches (the 
Mudjaddidiyya, and especially the Khalidiyya in the 
19th century. Older orders also consolidated their 
position, including the Rifa'iyya from the early 19th 
century onwards, and the Bektāshiyya who, from the 
second half of the 19th century, experienced a very 
significant expansion in southern and central Albanian 
territories, where they played a dominant role in the 
Albanian national awakening. 


As in the remainder of the Ottoman empire, furuk 
were numerous and active in the Balkan lands under 
Ottoman domination. They played a role there in 
religious life, representing more or less orthodox (or 
more or less heterodox) tendencies, but also on the 
economic and social level (through the influence of 
wakfs) as well as in cultural, artistic and political 
domains. 

ii. The post-Ottoman period. Of the fifteen or so Mus- 
lim mystical orders which were implanted during the 
Ottoman period in the Balkans (and in South-Eastern 
Europe in general) eleven were to survive (in an organ- 
ised and structured form, centred around their estab- 
lishments, i.e. tekkes and zawāyā) for varying periods 
of time after the departure of Ottoman troops. Those 
concerned are the Bektāshiyya, the Kadiriyya, the Khal- 
watiyya, the Malamiyya-Nüriyya, the Mawlawiyya, 
the Nakshbandiyya, the Rifa‘iyya, the Sa‘diyya, the 
Shādhiliyya, the Sināniyya (a branch of the Khalwa- 
tiyya) and the Tidjaniyya. There would seem to be 
no more than ten existing today, since the Mawlawiyya 
disappeared in their turn, while the Malamiyya- 
Nüriyya, the Shàdhiliyya and the Sinaniyya have grad- 
ually declined. 

For various reasons, dictated primarily by the nume- 
rical scale of the Muslim populations remaining on 
the ground, their survival has not been uniform in 
all the six countries of South-Eastern Europe, these 
eleven turuk not having everywhere displayed the same 
resilience. Account must also be taken of another 
highly important phenomenon, the fact that the be- 
ginnings of the “post-Ottoman” period are located, 
according to the different regions, at dates between 
1699 and 1912. From an overall perspective, the (uruk 
have survived primarily in the western sector of the 
Peninsula (Albania and Yugoslavia), to a lesser extent 
in eastern and southern regions (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece), and not at all in the northern sector (Hungary, 
Croatia). This continued existence is owed to noth- 
ing other than a twofold struggle: on the one hand 
against, or at least on the fringes of the newly-created 
or reconstructed states of which these brotherhoods 
were henceforward to form a part (particularly dur- 
ing the Communist period), on the other, against or 
at best on the fringes of the official authorities of 
local Muslim communities, often hostile to the furuk. 
In this last case, account should be taken of various 
attempts on the part of orders to liberate themselves 
from the tutelage of the official Muslim authorities by 
means of creating more or less independent struc- 
tures, or on the contrary, through the formation of 
structures of the same type, but by the official Muslim 
community, designed to control the turuk (in Yugoslavia, 
in the 1970s, the creation of the ZIDRA in Kosovo, 
and of the Tarikatski Centar in Sarajevo; in Albania, 
the formation of two organisations of this type in the 
1930s, Drita Hyjnore and Kryesya e Sekteve Alevijan, and, 
especially, in an exceptional case for this region, the 
creation of a Bektashi community which became an 
independent religious community with the same sta- 
tus as that of the Sunni Muslims). 

The principal items of information regarding the 
history of this survival, regarding the organisation and 
functioning of these eleven brotherhoods during the 
period in question, as well as thorough bibliographies, 
are to be found in the works and articles cited below, 
but the situation could be illustrated in terms of three 
groups of brotherhoods which functioned with varying 
degrees of activity in accordance with temporal and 
regional variations. The first group is that of the two 
“great” orders, comprising the Bektāshiyya (present 
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especially in Albania, in Kosovo and in Macedonia; 
also, but only for a short time, in Greece, in Thessaly 
and western Thrace) and the Khalwatiyya (present 
almost everywhere, but established most strongly in 
Albania, Kosovo, Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina). 
Then there are the six “medium” orders: the Ķādiriyya 
(especially in Albania, in Kosovo, in Macedonia and 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina; also, to a lesser extent, in Deli 
Orman in Bulgaria); the Malamiyya-Nüriyya (espe- 
cially in Kosovo and in Macedonia and possibly also, 
in smaller numbers, in Deli Orman); the Mawlawiyya 
(which survived for a considerable time in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, in Kosovo and Macedonia and appar- 
ently also, to a lesser degree, in Bulgaria); the 
Nakshbandiyya (mostly in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and to 
a lesser degree in Kosovo, in Macedonia, in Deli 
Orman and in the Bulgarian and Rumanian Dod- 
rudja); the Rifa‘iyya (especially in Kosovo, in Mace- 
donia and Albania and also to a small extent in 
Bulgaria, as well as in Bosnia-Herzegovina, this last 
case principally involving Albanians from Kosovo estab- 
lished in the city of Sarajevo); and the Sa‘diyya (mainly 
in Kosovo, in Macedonia and Albania). Finally, there 
is the group of three “minor” orders: the Shadhiliyya 
(in Bulgaria and Kosovo), the Sinaniyya (in Macedonia 
and Kosovo) and the Tidjaniyya (presence recorded 
only in Albania). It is to be noted that the networks 
of these brotherhoods are in general divided into 
regional and even ethnic sub-networks, meaning that 
it is possible to observe, within a single ¢arika, Turkish, 
Albanian, and Slav “networks”, and even, since sev- 
eral decades and especially in Macedonia, Gypsy ones. 
As for the worship of saints, which constitutes in cer- 
tain cases the only evidence for the presence of the 
brotherhoods in the past, this often unites the Muslim 
and Christian populations. 

After the decline which followed the end of the 
Ottoman period, and that which later accompanied 
the arrival of the Communist régimes, a revival of 
certain juruk has been observed in Yugoslav territo- 
ries, beginning in the 1970s (in particular under the 
influence of the Rifātī sheykh of Prizren and his organ- 
isation known as IDRA). Another renewal has taken 
place since 1990, in the wake of changes to the polit- 
ical landscape of the Balkans. In particular, in Albania, 
where all forms of religious activity had been banned, 
the local Bektashis, who held their Sixth Congress in 
July 1993 (the previous congress had taken place in 
1950), have begun to rebuild some of their tekkes, while 
other Albanian turuk (Khalwatis, Rifa‘is, Ķādirīs, 
Tidjanis and Sa‘dis) have reappeared and have 
attempted to organise themselves, with varying degrees 
of difficulty. It is currently quite impossible to say 
what will remain of the mystical Muslim brotherhoods 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina (where the last of the great 
sheykhs died some years ago), following the end of the 
civil war which raged between 1992 and 1995, and 
the partitioning of the region into “ethnic zones" 
which has ensued. But here as elsewhere, it is not 
known precisely what kind of evolution is being expe- 
rienced and is yet to be experienced by the brother- 
hoods, nor what may be the potential symbiosis 
between the two existing dynamics: revival of the 
ancient networks and the diffusion of new ones, ema- 
nating in particular from Turkey, a country with which 
the Balkan Muslims are currently in the process of 
renewing their links. 
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7. In Muslim India. 

Here, different terms—tarīka, maslak, sulūk, khanwada, 
silsila, d@ira, ta ifa, halka—are used for mystic ways 
and brotherhoods, with slight variations of nuance. 
Tarika signifies (a) any mystic path, practice or method 
(e.g. tarīka-yi mudjahada (method of striving along the 
mystical path), ģarīka-yi muskāhada (method of contem- 
plation leading to vision); (b) any mystic school, sys- 
tem or organisation (e.g. the Čishtī silsila, the Tarīka-yi 
Kh*adjagan, the dira of Shah ‘Alam Allah of Rae 
Bareili, etc.); and (c) any minor trend in a major mys- 
tic order (e.g. the Tarika-yi Muhammadiyya, the Tarika- 
Ji Lubayriyya, etc., in the Nakshbandi silsila). 

The following main /arikas have been active in 
India: Čishtī, Suhrawardi, Kadiri, Shattàri, Naksh- 
bandi, Kubrawi, Madārī, Kalandari and *Aydarūsī. As 
these farikas developed, sub-branches sprouted up, e.g. 
in the Čishtī order there rose the Nizāmī, the Sabiri, 
the Gisüdarazi, the Husāmī, the Mina’? and the Fakhrī 
branches; the Kubrawi tarīķa gave birth to the Hama- 
dani silsila of Kashmir and the Firdawsī silsila of Dihlī 
and Bihar; the Nakshbandi /arika gave rise to the si- 
sila-yi Bakiyya, tarīka-yi Muhammadiyya, tarika-yi Zubaynyya, 
tarīka-i Mazhanyya, etc. 

There were some regional dimensions also of the 
growth of these tarikas. The Cishti and the Nakshbandi 
orders spread out all over the country; the Suhrawardis 
worked mainly in the Pandjab and Sind; the Shattaris 
thrived mainly in Manda, Gwāliyār and Ahmadabad; 
the Firdawsi tarika worked mostly in Bihār; the "Ayda- 
rüsi order found its adherents in Gudjarat and the 
Deccan; and the Madari and Kalandari orders devel- 
oped mainly in parts of the Pandjab and Awadh. 

The Čishtī and the Suhrawardi tarīķas were the 
first to reach India. Introduced by Kh"àdja Mu‘in 
al-Din Hasan Sidjzi (d. 1236), the Čishtī order [¢.v.] 
developed under Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliyā” of 
Dihlī [¢.v.] who gave it an all-India status, with his 
disciples setting up Čishtī centres all over the coun- 
try. The Suhrawardi farika, introduced by Shaykh 
Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya? (d. 1262 [g.»]) reached its 
highest watermark under Shaykh Rukn al-Din Abu 
"l-Fath (d. 1334) and Sayyid Djalal al-Din Makhdüm- 
i Djahāniyān (d. 1386). Though both these tarikas 
looked to the ‘Awanf al-ma'arif of Shaykh Shihab al- 
Din Suhrawardi [g.v.] as their. guide, they differed in 
their organisation of &hanakàh life and relations with 
the state. Subsequently, the Firdawsi farika was intro- 
duced into India by Shaykh Badr al-Din of Samarkand. 
Initially, its saints worked in Dihli, but later moved 
to Bihar where the order enjoyed great popularity 
under Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Manéri (d. 1371). 

The Ķādirī /arika was established in India by Sayyid 
Muhammad Makhdüm Gilani (d. 1517), and flour- 
ished under Shaykh Dawid Kirmānī (d. 1574), Shah 
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Kumays Gilani (d. 1584), Miyan Mir (d. 1635) and 
Mulla Shah (d. 1661). 

The Shattārī /arika was introduced into India by 
Shah ‘Abd Allah (d. 1485), who undertook a lightning 
tour of the country with his disciples wearing military 
garb, with he himself clad in royal dress. Ultimately he 
settled at Mandü. Under Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth 
of Gwāliyār (d. 1562), the jarīka attained great influ- 
ence. Its ideology was based on da‘wat-t sama’ (control of 
heavenly bodies which influenced human destiny) and 
recommended interiorisation of religious rites. 

Late in the 15th century, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Djawnpür became the centre of the Mahdawi move- 
ment and its dZ'iras sprang up in Gudjarat and other 
places (see Nizami, Akbar and religion, Dihli 1989, 42-51). 

In the 16th century, the Nakshbandi /arika was in- 
troduced by Kh"adja Bakr Billah (d. 1603) and reached 
its high watermark under his chief disciple, Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, popularly known as Mudjaddid-i Alf-i 
thàni (d. 1624 [g.».]). For about two centuries it was 
the most influential and popular farika in India and 
many of the eminent figures of the time like Shah 
Wali Allah, Mirza Mazhar Djan-i Djānān, Shah 
Ghulam ‘Ali and others, belonged to it. Kh"adja Mir 
Nasir (d. 1758), though associated with the Naķshbandī 
silsila, founded a new order called Tarika-yi Muhammadi. 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rai Bareili (d. 1831), who 
also belonged to the Nakshbandi order, introduced a 
new way of mystic discipline, known as 7arika-yi Nu- 
buwwat. Under Shah Ghulam "Alī, the influence of 
the Indian branch of the Nakshbandi order reached 
many other Islamic countries (Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
Athar al-sanádid, Karachi 1966, 209); thus his disciple 
Khàlid Kurdi played an important role in popularis- 
ing the fartka in Syria. 

Apart from these tarikas which were the main spear- 
heads of mysticism in India, some minor silsilas with 
limited impact also appeared, e.g. the Maghribi /arika 
represented by Shaykh Ahmad Khattū Maghribi of 
Ahmadabad (d. 1447) (Nizami, Shaykh Ahmad Maghribi 
as a great historical personality of medieval Gujarat, in Medieval 
India—a miscellany, Aligarh, iii, 234-59) and the Nür- 
bakhshi order of Kashmir (M. Shafi‘, Firka Nar Bakhshi, 
in Oriental College Magazine [Feb. 1925-Aug. 1926]. 

The tarēkas thrived in India with remarkable speed. 
According to al-Kalkashandi's Subh al-a'sha (Eng. tr. 
O. Spies, 29), there were about 2,000 rubut and kha- 
nakühs in Dihli and its surroundings during the 15th 
century; Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz refers to 22 eminent fig- 
ures of every khāmvāda in Dihli during the time of 
the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah (Ma/fūzāt, 
Meerut 1314, 106). 

These /arikas has some distinguishing features: (a) Ex- 
cept the Nakshbandi, almost all the /arikas were believ- 
ers in wahdat al-wudjiid [see WAHDAT AL-SHUHÜD AND 
WAHDAT AL-WUDJUD]. The Nakshbandis propounded 
the doctrine of wahdat al-shuhüd (unity of the phe- 
nomenal world). (2) Except for the Cishtis, all other 
tarīkas had some contact with the rulers and the 
bureaucracy; the Čishtīs considered state service an 
impediment in spiritual progress. (3) The Nakshbandr 
practices, according to Shah Wali Allah, were very 
rigorous, while the Čishtī and Suhrawardi ones, which 
aimed at developing the cosmic emotion, were com- 
paratively mild. Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz compared the 
rigour of the Nakshbandi practices to the discipline 
of the British Army (Malfūzāt, 18). (4) The Cishtis used 
malfüzàt (table talk of saints) for the propagation of 
their teachings; the Nakshbandis used maktūbāt (let- 
ters) and the Kadiris, poetry to propagate their ideol- 
ogy. (5) The Čishtī tarīka believed in community living, 


and constructed djamá'/at khānas; other tartkas con- 
structed khānakāks and hospices with provision for indi- 
vidual accommodation. (6) The Cishtis looked upon 
efforts for social welfare (ta‘at-i muta'addī, see Fawā'id 
al-fu'àd, 13-14) as a means to spiritual progress; other 
tarīkas, particularly the Nakshbandis, believed in rig- 
orous individual discipline and exercises to reach God. 
The Gishtis went from Man to God; the Nakshbandis 
came from God to Man. (7) The Ķādirīs emphasised 
both dhikr-i djahr (reciting loudly the names of Allah) 
and dhikri khafi (quiet recitation of the names of 
Allāh). (8) The Shattārīs interiorised mystic discipline 
and tried to work out an ideological integration of 
Hindu and Muslim mystic traditions. Shaykh Muham- 
mad Ghawth's translation of the Amritkund as Bahr al- 
hayāt paved the way for such an integration. (9) In 
the beginning, an individual belonged to a single /arika 
and integrated his spiritual personality according to 
its principles. *Hold one door and hold it fast" was 
the motto of Shaykh Baha? al-Din Zakariyya’, approv- 
ingly quoted by Nizām al-Din Awliyā” (Fawda’id al- 
Jwad, 29). In subsequent centuries, entrants to the 
mystic path started joining several /arikas at a time, 
a practice which impaired the stability and impact of 
the fartkas. Sometimes attempts were made at recon- 
ciling conflicting points of teachings and practice. Amir 
Abu '1-"Ulā Akbarābādī Nakshbandi tried to combine 
the practices of the Cishtis and the Nakshbandis (‘Abd 
al-Hayy, al-Ihekàfa al-Islamiyya fi "l-Hind, Damascus 
1958, 183); and Shah Wali Allāh considered the dif- 
ference between wahdat al-wudjüd and wahdat al-shuhüd 
as merely a difference of simile and metaphor. 

The spiritual practices of different /arikas in India 
were discussed in a comparative framework by Shàh 
Wali Allāh in his al-Jntibah fi salāsil awliyà^ Allāh (Dihli 
1311) and al-Kawl al-djamil (Kanpur 1307). Almost 
every tarika had one central book on which its ideol- 
ogy was based: the Fawā'id al-fu’ad for the Cishtis, the 
Maktūbāt-i Imam Rabbani for the Nakshbandis; the 
Djawāhir-i Khamsa for the Shattārīs; and the Maktūbāt 
of Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri for the Firdawsis. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): 1. Ideology of /arikas. Hamid al-Din Safi 

Nagawri, Usūl al-tarika, ms. personal collection; 

Djamāl al-Din Hānswī, Mulhamat, Alwar 1306; idem, 
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al-fwad, Nawal Kishore ed. 1302; idem, Mukhkh al- 
ma'ānī, ms. Muslim University Library, Aligarh; 
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Sharaf al-Din Yahya Manērī, Maktūbāt, Kanpur 
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Nawal Kishore ed. 1877; Rukn al-Din, Lata’ifi 
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kitāb, Dihlī 1308; Fakhr al-Din Zarradi, Usil al- 
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Kuddüs Gangohi, Maktūbāt, Dihli; Mir ‘Abd al- 
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3. Modern works. B.A. Faruki, The Mujaddid”s 
conception of tawhid, Lahore 1940; Y. Friedmann, 
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8. In Indonesia. 

The first concrete examples of tarīka practices in 
Indonesia are attested in the sources from the late 
16th century, hence at least three centuries after the 
coming of Islam to this part of the world. 

The three oldest known mystics from Indonesia 
were all influenced by mystical ideas from India and 
were active in North Sumatra: Hamza Fansüri (second 
half of the 16th century [g.v.]), his pupil Shams al-Din 
al-Samatrá'i (d. 1040/1630 [g.v.]), both belonging to 
the Wudjiidiyya school of thought which was very 
much influenced by Ibn al-‘Arabi [g.v.]; and, finally, 
their opponent, the orthodox theologian Nür al-Din 
al-Rānīrī (d. 1068/1658 [see ponesi. vi]). Although 
the first two seem to have been affiliated to a tarīka, 
the Kàdiriyya and the Shattāriyya [g.vv.] respectively, 
only of the last-mentioned is it beyond doubt that he 
was an adept of a farika, the Rifa‘iyya [g.v.]. 

From the 17th century onwards, the orders in 
Indonesia developed under the influence of teachers 
in Arabia, such as the Medinan scholars Ahmad al- 
Ķushāshī (d. 1071/1660 [4.v.]), Ibrahim al-Kūrānī (d. 
1102/1691 [g.».]), and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Samman (d. 
1189/1775). In the Hidjàz, many Indonesian pupils, 
such as ‘Abd al-Ra'üf al-Sinkili (d. end of the 
llth/17th century [9.v.]), Yusuf al-Makassarī (d. 
1111/1699) and ‘Abd al-Samad al-Palimbānī (d. 1190/ 
1776 [g.v.]), were initiated into a number of jarīkas 
which they then spread to Indonesia. 

Initially, the followers of the various /arikas in 
Indonesia seem to have been restricted to court cir- 
cles, where certain mystical concepts, like that of the 
Perfect Man (al-insan al-kāmil [g.v.]), were used by the 
rulers to legitimate their power. Only from the 18th, 
or perhaps the 19th century onwards do the /arikas 
seem to have acquired more adherents among the 
common people. 

Although in themselves not politically oriented, in 
the 19th century the farikas sometimes provided the 
organisational networks for anti-colonial rebellions. As 


a result of this, in the 19th century the mystical orders 
were much feared by the Dutch colonial administra- 
tion. However, this political function of the farikas dis- 
appeared with the rise of the nationalist movements 
at the beginning of the 20th century. 

By the turn of the century, the fartkas came under 
pressure of reformist-oriented Muslims in Indonesia, 
which led to fierce debates, for instance between ad- 
herents and opponents of the Nakshbandiyya [¢.v.]. 
Despite these anti-tarīka attitudes, around 1930 new 
orders were introduced into the Archipelago, sc. the 
Tidjaniyya and the Idrisiyya, which were regarded as 
being compatible with reformism. 

In addition to the /arikas which are known through- 
out the entire Muslim world, in Indonesia there are 
also a number of indigenous orders, which have some- 
times included pre-Islamic and non-Islamic practices. 
This led to the establishment of the am'yyah Ahh 
Tarekat Mu’tabarah in 1957. This association unites 
all brotherhoods in Indonesia of which the silsila or 
chain of affiliation is regarded as sound, and which 
do not advocate anti-Skarīta practices. This associa- 
tion, which has been less active in recent years, states 
that a person can no longer be regarded a Muslim 
if he participates in an order which is not officially 
recognised. 

In present-day Indonesia, some farikas have assumed 
new functions to provide for contemporary needs: 
among the most well known are the use of farika 
practices to overcome drug addiction and to cure cer- 
tain mental diseases. Furthermore, the /arikas may 
serve as the replacement of the traditional social net- 
works which have disappeared through migration to 
the cities. Although no quantitative data are avail- 
able, nowadays, possibly as a result of these new func- 
tions, the orders seem to have gained a new vitality. 

Bibliography: Aboebakar Atjeh, Pengantar ilmu 
tarekat (uraian tentang mistik), Solo 19855; D. Lombard, 

Les tarékat en Insulinde, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein 

(eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans l'Islam, Paris 1986, 

139-63; W. Kraus (ed), Islamische mystische Bruder- 

schaften im heutigen Indonesien, Hamburg 1990; M. van 

Bruinessen, The origins and development of the Naqshabandi 

order in Indonesia, in Isl., Ixvii (1990), 150-79; idem, 

Tarekat Naqsyabandiyah di Indonesia, Bandung 1992; 

idem, The origins and development of Sufi orders (Tarekat) 

in Southeast Asia, in Studia Islamika ( Jakarta), i/1 

(1994), 1-23; idem, Sharia court, tarekat and pesantren: 

religious institutions in the Banten Sultanate, in Archipel, 

1 (1995), 165-200. (N. KAPTEN) 

9. In Chinese Islam. 

See for this Tasawwur. 6. In Chinese Islam. 

TA'RIKH (4) "date, dating, chronology, 
era", then also "annals, history". 


I. Dares AND ĒRAS IN THE IsLamic WORLD 
1. In the sense of “date, dating”, etc. 
2. Era chronology in astronomical handbooks. 
IL. Historica, WRITING 
1. In the Arab world. 
(a) Ongins to ca. 950. 
(b) The central and eastern lands 950-1500. 
(c) The period 1500 to 1800. 
(d) The 19th and 20th centuries. 
(e) North Africa. 
(f) Muslim Spain. 
In Persian. 
In Ottoman and modern Turkish. 
In Muslim India. 
In West and Central Africa. 
In East Africa. 
In Indonesia and Malaysia. 
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TA*RĪKH 


III. IN THE SENSE OF “CHRONOGRAM” 


I. Dates AND ĒRAS IN THE IsLamic WORLD 

l. In the sense of “date, dating”, etc. 

i. Etymology. 

The non-Arabic origin of this word was recognised 
by the mediaeval philologists, but the often-cited deriva- 
tion of the participle muarrakh “dated”, from a sup- 
posed Persian compound máh-róz “month-day”, is 
naturally fanciful. In fact, it clearly belongs to the 
common Semitic root for “moon” and “month”; cf. 
Akkadian (w)arhu, Sabaic wrh, Ethiopic wärh, Mehri 
warkh, or, with the usual Northwest Semitic sound- 
shifts, Hebrew yàre^h (moon), ygrak (month), Aramaic 
yarhd. The root is strikingly absent in Arabic (where 
the meaning “month” is taken over by shahr, cognate 
with the South Arabian term for “new crescent”) 
except in the words for “date”, the consonantism of 
which indicates that they must have been borrowed 
from the South, not the North. Of the various Arabic 
forms, the oldest is perhaps the plural tawarikh, which 
might be a borrowing of an (unattested) South Arabian 
word for “datings (to particular months)", from which 
the singular éa’rkh (also, and perhaps older, éa7ikh) and 
the verb arrakha (“to date”) would be back-formations. 
The lexicographers also adduce a form tawrīkh. Ethiopic 
tārīk, “era, history, chronicle”, which has occasionally 
been cited as the etymon of Arabic terīkk, is, in fact, 
borrowed from Arabic. 

ii. Definitions. 

Calendars are basically of two types: lunar or non- 
lunar. Lunar calendars have months based on the 
cycle of the phases of the moon (the synodic month, 
ca. 29.53 days). In the Near East the beginning of 
the month is reckoned from the first visibility of the 
new crescent in the evening sky, just after sunset, and 
it continues until the next sighting of a new crescent, 
generally 29 or 30 evenings later. Provided the length 
of the synodic month is known, it is not difficult to 
construct a mathematically calculated calendar with a 
regulated succession of “full” (30-day) and “defective” 
(29-day) months (the Greeks did this in ancient times), 
but in fact it is impossible to say exactly when the 
next crescent will be visible, as this depends, among 
other things, on the weather. In the long run, it makes 
no difference whether timekeeping is based on the 
actual sighting of the crescent or on calculation, since 
the average number of days per month is in both 
cases the same, but in the short term there is likely 
to be discrepancy of a day or so between an empir- 
ical and a calculated calendar. 

Twelve lunar months will total an average of about 
354 days and are thus roughly 11 days short of the 
solar (tropical or sidereal) year. The Muslim calendar 
ignores this difference with the result that the months 
move forward fairly rapidly through all the seasons. 
But most of the nations of the ancient world used 
luni-solar calendars, where the difference between the 
lunar and the solar year is compensated by interca- 
lating a thirteenth month every two to three years. 
(For “intercalation” Arabic uses the Aramaic loan- 
word kabisa.) 

Non-lunar calendars are based on notional “months” 
with a fixed number of days and make no attempt 
to keep pace with the phases of the moon. The old- 
est, and probably most elegant, calendar of this type 
is that of the ancient Egyptians, with twelve months 
of exactly 30 days each and five monthless days 
(epagomenai), making a vague year of exactly 365 
days, with months moving forward very slowly against 
the solar year (about one day every four years). The 


Julian (reformed Roman, or “Old Style”) calendar had 
months of a fixed length of 30 or 31 days, apart 
from February, which had 28 days normally, and 29 
every four years. The Gregorian ("New Style") cal- 
endar, introduced in 1582 (at first only in the Roman 
Catholic countries) and now used throughout the world, 
differs from the Julian only by omitting three leap- 
days every 400 years. 

Calendars that count years from a fixed date are 
said to operate with an era, the notional starting- 
point of the counting being the “epoch” of that era. 
Thus the epoch of the Christian era is l| January 
A.D. 1. Here, as often, the epoch is not identical 
with the date at which the era was actually introduced. 

iii. The Muslim calendar. 

For determining their religious festivals and for the 
dating of official documents, Muslims use a pure lunar 
calendar, without any intercalation and thus inde- 
pendent of the seasons; but for the particularities of 
everyday life (agriculture, taxation, etc.) they have 
always relied on the solar or quasi-solar calendars 
described in the remaining sections of this article. The 
months of the Muslim year are: 

. (al-/Muharram 

Safar 

. Rabi* al-Awwal 

Rabi‘ al-Akhir (or al-Thānī) 
Djumādā ’1-Ula 

Djumādā "l-Akhira 

. Radjab 

. Sha'bàn 

. Ramadan 

. Shawwal 

11. Dhu '-Ķa'da 

12. Dhu '-Hididja 

For the supposed meanings of the names, see 
below, iv. 

All schools of law (apart from the Ismā'īlīs) agree 
that every month begins in principle with the actual 
local sighting of the new crescent and that conse- 
quently the duration of any given month cannot be 
predicted in advance. The only concession to calcu- 
lation is the generally admitted norm (enshrined in a 
hadith) that if, due to adverse weather conditions, the 
moon has still not been sighted on the thirtieth evening 
after the beginning of Ramadan, one is still entitled 
to assume that the fast has ended. In other words, 
Ramadan cannot last for more than 30 days. This is 
not necessarily true of the other months, and indeed 
texts occasionally attest months of as many as 31 
days. Only the Ismā'īlīs assigned (and still assign) a 
fixed length to each of the months and dispense with 
ocular observation of the moon, but this is rejected 
by all the other schools [see in detail HILAL}. 

Of course, Muslim scientists were aware of the true 
length of the lunar cycle, and for the purposes of cal- 
endrical and astronomical computations they fixed the 
duration of the odd months (Muharram, Rabi‘ I, etc.) 
at 30 days and that of the even months at 29 days, 
and added an extra day to Dhu ’l-Hidjdja eleven 
times in 30 years to keep the average length of the 
months in agreement with the true synodic month. 
They were, however, not in complete agreement as 
to which years of the 30-year cycle are to be treated 
in this way (the various possibilities are played through, 
from a purely mathematical point of view, in Schram). 
The years with one extra day are called (as al-Birüni, 
Tafhim, section 271, explains) “the leap years (kaba^is) 
of the Arabs, not that the Arabs ever actually used 
or use them, but the authors of astronomical tables 
need them when they construct tables on the basis 
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of the years of the Arabs". In other words, the reg- 
ulated calendar is a convenient mathematical fiction 
and does not correspond to actual practice. There 
exist a large number of mediaeval and modern tables 
for converting Muslim into Julian or Gregorian dates 
and various computer programs are now available to 
carry out the same task, and all of these are based, 
as is inevitable, on this same convention. However, 
it is important to remember that the real calendar 
was based on the observation of the moon and that 
the conversions given in the tables are only approx- 
imate. As a rule, the dates mentioned in Islamic 
sources can only be converted exactly to another cal- 
endar if the source gives the day of the week as well, 
in which case the rough equivalent indicated by the 
tables can be corrected. When, for example, an author 
writes that he did something on Friday 8 Dhu 
'1-Ka*da 437, and our tables equate this date with 
Saturday 17 May 1046 Julian, then we must assume 
that the author observed the new crescent one day 
earlier than the date given in our tables for the begin- 
ning of the month and correct the conversion to 
Friday 16 May. In cases like this, where the day of 
the week is indicated, it can be observed that the 
conversions given in the tables are likely to be wrong 
(rarely by more than one day in either direction) 
about half of the time, and modern historians should 
correct them tacitly (there is no need to call atten- 
tion to the fact). Where the day of the week is not 
indicated we must normally content ourselves with a 
rough conversion. 

Since the month begins with the sighting of the 
moon in the evening sky the Muslims reckon the civil 
day to begin at sunset. Thus, in the above-cited exam- 
ple, Friday 8 Dhu '-Ķa'da actually begins at sunset 
on what we would call Thursday 15 May and con- 
tinues until sunset on Friday 16 May. Or at least 
that is how it is in theory. In practice, mediaeval 
Muslims, like people elsewhere, normally thought of 
the day as beginning at sunrise, as can be observed 
from the fact that in the canonical religious texts deal- 
ing with the times of prayer the liturgical day is, as 
a rule, reckoned to begin with the midday prayer 
(zuhr), the first prayer after the rising of the sun, and 
not with maghrib, the first prayer after sunset (see 
MIKAT, where this fact is not, however, specifically 
mentioned). 

The days (or nights) of the month can be counted 
consecutively from the first to the last, but in the sec- 
ond half of the month the Muslims (like the ancient 
Greeks and Romans) also counted backwards, dating 
events by the number of nights supposedly remain- 
ing in the month. Thus, assuming a "complete" 30- 
day month, typical dating formulae might be: 

Ist: l-ghurrati Radjab 

2nd: di-laylatayni khalata min Radjab 

3rd: li-thalāthi layal^ khalat (or khalawna) min Radjab 
(etc.) 

15th: lī "L-nsfi min Radjab 

16th: di-arbata ‘ashrata laylat" bakiyat (or bakina) min 
Radjab 

17th: h-thalatha ‘ashrata laylat™ bakiyat (or bakina) min 
Raģjab 

18th: &-’thnatay ‘ashrata laylat" baķiyat (or bakina) min 
Raģjab 

19th: l-ihdā ‘ashrata laylat" bakiyat (or bakina) min 
Radjab 

20th: -“ashri layal^ bakiyat (or bakīna) min Radjab 

21st: li-tist layal" bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 

22nd: li-thamānī layal” bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 
23rd: li-sabt layāl” bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 


24th: 
25th: 
26th: 
27th: 
28th: 


li-sitti layāl” bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 
li-khamsi layal" bakiyat (or baķīna) min Radjab 
li-arba% layāl” bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 
li-thalāthi layal” bakiyat (or baķīna) min Radjab 
li-laylatayni bakiyata min Radjab 

29th: li-laylat” bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 

30th: l-salkhi Radjab 

But since it is not actually known in advance how 
many nights the current month will have, this back- 
ward-dating is purely conventional. This is noted quite 
clearly by mediaeval authors, for example by al-Silt 
(Adab al-kuttab, Cairo 1341/1922-3, 183), when he 
writes that “careful people” avoid dating in this way 
“because they do not know how many nights remain, 
owing to the fact that the month can be either defec- 
tive or complete", ie. it can have either 29 or 30 
days. See also al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, vi, 237- 
8, who says that some authorities forbid backward- 
dating, while others permit it only on the assumption 
that it implies the unspoken proviso “if the month be 
complete". In other words, salkh always means “the 
thirtieth day"; if the crescent is sighted after 29 days, 
then the day “when one night remains" is followed 
immediately by the first of the next month. It must 
be stressed again that with backward-dating, as with 
forward-dating, a precise conversion of Muslim dates 
is normally only possible if the day of the week is 
indicated in the source. 

Sometimes the month is divided into three seg- 
ments of (notionally) ten nights each (al-ashr al-uwal, 
al-wusat and al-ukhar, whereby we must assume that 
in “defective” months the last “ten nights” were really 
only nine. The month can also be divided into ten 
segments of (notionally) three nights, each segment 
having a special name [see LAYL AND NAHAR]. For the 
contrived Ottoman system of dating by fractions, see 
the articles by Ritter and Dietrich. 

Years are counted according to the era of the 
Hidjra, which is supposed to have been introduced 
by the caliph ‘Umar in A.H. 17/638. The notional 
epoch of this era (1 Muharram A.H. 1) falls in July 
A.D. 622, but there is disagreement about the pre- 
cise date, the Muslim authorities fluctuating between 
Thursday 15 July and Friday 16 July (see, for exam- 
ple, al-Birüni, Ātkār, 30, 330); the latter date is the 
point of departure of the printed conversion tables. 
Some modern scholars have made a great fuss about 
this question and claim that the uncertainties involved 
in the conversion of Muslim dates result from the 
parallel use of a “scientific” and a “popular” era 
beginning on 15 and 16 July respectively, but this is 
without any foundation. It should be clear that if the 
beginning of every month depends on the sighting of 
the crescent, then the question of whether the first 
month of the era begins on a Thursday or a Friday 
makes no difference for the conversion of dates. 

iv. Pre-Islamic and agricultural calendars of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

The ancient South Arabian inscriptions reveal the 
use of a number of local calendars, but for most of 
these it has not been possible to reconstruct a com- 
plete series of months. It does, however, seem that 
at least some of these calendars followed the luni- 
solar principle. Thus in Katabàn we find mentioned 
in one text the month drm, in another "former dbrm” 
and in a third "latter. dbrm", from which one can 
deduce that the normal year had a single month called 
dbrm, but the intercalated 13-month year two months 
with this name. For the Sabaean calendar we have 
at least 13 different month-names, among them a 
“former” and a “latter” dns'wr, but it is not yet pos- 
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sible to determine their order. On the other hand, 
the names of Himyarite months of the period imme- 
diately before Islam are not only attested in inscrip- 
tions, but were also still known to Yamani authors 
of the mediaeval period, who list them in Arabicised 
forms (with variants and for the most part not 
vocalised, and thus cited below in Arabic script) and 
give a Julian equivalent for each. Some scholars have 
suspected that these equivalents are only approximate, 
but it is certainly possible that the Himyarites of the 
monotheistic period did indeed adopt the Christian 
(Julian) calendar, assigning indigenous names to each 
of the Julian months; the fact that the inscriptions 
using these names have not revealed any evidence for 
intercalary months might be seen to support the lat- 
ter hypothesis. One of these names (Mabkar for May) 
has survived in Yemen until today, though for the 
other Julian/Gregorian months the Latin or Syro- 
Macedonian names (see below, v) are now used. We 
give here the spellings found in the Himyarite inscrip- 
tions (transliteration according to the system used by 
Sabaicists) with a specimen of the Arabicised forms 
and with the Julian equivalents according to the medi- 
aeval texts; the year began (as Robin has demon- 
strated) with April: 


ldtbtn LW 3 (April) 
2.dmbkrn Sel 55 (May) 
3.dq»zn SLA 53 (June) 

4 dmdr^n ol dad! 55 (July) 
5.dhrfn Sl dl +5 (August) 
6.d*ln one 35 (September) 
7. dsrbn e | pall 55 (October) 
8.dmhltn algal 5 (November) 
9.d”ln JY 53 (December) 
l0. dd*wn e Gall 45 (January) 
ll. dhģitn bod! 55 (February) 
12.dm'*n Oga 35 (March) 


In early South Arabian texts, years are not counted 
according to an era, but rather each year bears the 
name of a specifically appointed official (eponym); but 
from the later periods several different eras are attested, 
the best known of which is the so-called Himyarite 
era, with a nominal epoch (according to the short 
chronology proposed by present author) in the spring 
of 110 B.C., though some have favoured a long 
chronology with an epoch in 115 B.C. 

The pre-Islamic calendar in central Arabia, and 
specifically at Mecca, is not attested epigraphically, 
but is discussed in some detail by Muslim authors 
of the ‘Abbasid period, whose testimony, however, 
requires critical scrutiny. These state that the ancient 
Arabs used the same month-names as the Muslims, 
though they also record special djai names (see al- 
Bīrūnī, Āttār, 61-2; an entirely different list is given 
by al-Mastūdī, Murüdj, iii, 423 = § 1311). The philol- 
ogists proposed etymologies for all of these, but it 
must be said that, apart from obvious cases like 
Muharram and Dhu '-Hidjdja, the meanings of most 
of them can hardly be regarded as certain. For exam- 
ple, if Djumada really comes from gamd and Ramadan 
from ramad, then one might ask why only two months 
intervene between the time of “freezing” and of “burn- 
ing”, and indeed the whole question of whether the 
central Arabian months were ever fixed to particular 
seasons is a vexed one. 

The Muslim tradition is unanimous in stating that 
the Arabs of the Hidjàz distinguished between “per- 
mitted” (halal) and “forbidden” (karām) months, ie. 
months during which fighting is or is not permitted, 
the “forbidden” months being Radjab and then three 
months around the time of the pilgrimage (Dhu 


"l-Ka'da, Dhu 'l-Hidjdja and Muharram). A similar 
(if perhaps not identical) practice is attested for North- 
Eastern Arabia by Procopius (De bello persico ii, 16, 
18) when he writes that the Byzantines were confi- 
dent that the Lakhmid al-Mundhir would not attack 
in the summer of A.D. 541 owing to the fact that 
the Arabs respected an armistice of two months at 
the time of the summer solstice; the Muslim histori- 
ans, however, do not link the "forbidden" months to 
particular seasons. Kur’an IX, 36 says that the months 
are twelve, of which four are "forbidden", and the 
next verse states that postponement (nasi?) "is an 
increase in unbelief, in which are led astray those 
who disbelieved, in that they declare it permissible 
one year, and declare it forbidden one year, so as to 
equalise the number of what God has forbidden, and 
so they declare permissible what God has forbidden". 
Muslim authors have disagreed over the interpreta- 
tion of this difficult verse. Some maintain that nas’ 
was a procedure by which an official (the nas?) con- 
nected with the Ka'ba cult at Mecca altered the dis- 
tribution of "forbidden" and "permitted" months within 
a given year (or within two successive years), but say 
nothing to imply that this involved actual manipula- 
tion of the calendar. Others claim that the “post- 
ponement" of the forbidden months was the result of 
the fact that the pagan Arabs intercalated a thirteenth 
month every two years; nasi’ is thus in effect the old 
Arabic word for “intercalation” (kabīsa), a practice 
which was abolished with the revelation of the above- 
cited verse. The latter interpretation has generally 
been accepted by Muslim astronomers (first, it seems, 
by the astrologer and charlatan Abū Ma‘shar al-Balkhi) 
and has been favoured by modern scholars since 
Moberg (who summarises his views above, s.v. NAs?), 
but it is doubtful whether it reflects anything more 
than learned speculation by the ‘Abbasid authors. The 
former (non-calendrical) interpretation was accepted, 
and the “evidence” for intercalation rejected, with 
arguments that still seem largely valid, by Mahmoud 
Effendi and Sprenger, and it is in our opinion sup- 
ported by an early Sabaic inscription from Haram 
(CIH 547), not precisely datable, but surely from well 
before the Christian era. Here the authors offer their 
excuses to the god Hlfn for the fact that they had 
not performed a certain ritual in the month dmwsbm, 
when war had forced them to flee their country, but 
“postponed” (ns^w) it until the month dttr. As a result 
of this impiety, the god withheld the waters during 
the winter and summer growing seasons, whereupon 
the authors promised not to repeat their transgression 
in future. It is quite clear from the context that in 
Haram, at least, the verb ns”? has nothing to do with 
intercalation, but only with the moving of cultic occur- 
rences within the calendar itself. The rather striking 
similarity between the religious conceptions in this 
ancient inscription and in Kur'àn IX, 37 (“post- 
ponement" is in both cases something of which the 
deity disapproves) makes it seem likely that this is also 
the meaning of Kurānic nasi’. 

For the observation of the passing of the seasons 
the Arabs used (if the evidence of pre-Islamic poetry 
is regarded) not the months of their calendar, but 
rather the system of lunar mansions [see ANwá! and 
MANAZIL]. This consists of dividing the ecliptic into 
28 equal segments corresponding roughly to the loca- 
tion of the moon on each successive night of the si- 
dereal (not the synodic) month. The observation of 
the positions of the stars belonging to each lunar man- 
sion relative to the horizon at sunset or sunrise is a 
simple and accurate method of charting the passage 
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of the year, and it continues to form the principal 
basis for a large number of traditional agricultural 
calendars in the Arabian peninsula. 

v. The Julian calendar in the Islamic world. 

The Julian calendar was introduced throughout the 
Roman Empire and continued to be the basis for 
practical timekeeping in most parts of the Islamic 
world. From a chronological point of view, the prin- 
cipal difference between the various forms of this cal- 
endar concerns the point where the year begins. In 
the Maghrib and al-Andalus, as in Western Europe, 
the year commences with January, and in modern 
times this form has, under Western influence, become 
generally accepted in the Muslim countries. The 
Melkite Christians (mainly in Palestine and Egypt) fol- 
lowed the Byzantines in beginning the year in 
September, while the Jacobites and Nestorians fol- 
lowed the Macedonian custom of beginning the year 
in October. Moreover, instead of borrowing the Latin 
names, the last-mentioned communities retained most 
of the month-names of the ancient Babylonian luni- 
solar calendar (still used, with some modification, as 
the religious calendar of the Jews), but they redefined 
these to make each one correspond to a Julian month. 
Thus, while Babylonian Nisannu (Jewish Nisan) is 
the month beginning with the sighting of the cres- 
cent at about the time of the spring equinox, in the 
Christianised calendar it has become equated with 
April. These “Syro-Macedonian” names are still used 
(now for the Gregorian months) in Western Asia, but 
in North Africa various versions of the Latin names 
have been employed. We give here those found in 
mediaeval texts from Spain and the Maghrib, which 
apparently go back to an archaic Romance dialect. 
The Ottoman and modern Turkish forms derive in 
part from the Syro-Macedonian, in part from the 
Latin names. 


Syro-Macedonian Maghnbi Modem Turkish 
Kanün al-thānī Yannayr ikinci kánun 
(January) 
Shubat Fibrayr şubat 
- (February) 
Adhar Maris mart (March) 
Nisan Abril nisan (April) 
Ayyar Mayuh mayis (May) 
Haziran Yünyuh haziran ( June) 
Tammūz Yūlyuh temmuz (July) 
Āb Aghusht aģustos (August) 
Aylūl Shutanbir  eylül (September) 
Tishrīn al-Awwal | Uktübar tesrinievvel 
(October) 
Tishrin al-Thani  Nuwanbar tegrinisani 
(November) 
Kānūn al-Awwal Dudjanbir birinci kánun 
(December) 


The Eastern Christian counted years according to 
the Seleucid era, in the East generally, but wrongly, 
called the "era of Alexander" (Arabic: tarīkk Dhi 
"I-Kamayn), with an epoch of 1 October 312 B.C. In 
Egypt and North Africa, years are often reckoned 
according to the Byzantine fifteen-year cycle of indict- 
ions, the “first indiction" beginning in (for example) 
A.D. 612, 627, 642, etc. The Byzantine indictions 
begin on 1 September, but the cycle is used also in 
connection with other methods of determining the 
New Year. In al-Andalus we find the Spanish era 
(t@’rikh al-sufr, for the name, see AsFAR), with its epoch 
on l January 38 B.C. It should be mentioned that 
the so-called Christian era of Western Europe was 
unknown both to Christians and Muslims in the medi- 
aeval Near East. 


vi. The Coptic calendar. 

The ancient Egyptian vague year (see above, ii) 
was known to Muslim astronomers from its use in 
Ptolemy's Almagest and they not rarely employed this 
beautifully simple calendar for their own calculations, 
but for everyday timekeeping it had been replaced in 
Egypt, long before Islam, by the so-called Coptic cal- 
endar, which is exactly identical with that of the 
ancient Egyptians apart from the fact that it adds a 
sixth epagomene every four years (more precisely, at 
the end of a Coptic year immediately preceding a 
Julian leap year) with the result that the Coptic cal- 
endar is permanently synchronised with the Julian. 
Thus al-Birüni distinguishes between the “intercalated” 
(makbüsa) year of his Egyptian contemporaries and the 
“non-intercalated” year that he knew from the Almagest. 
The Arabic spellings of the Coptic month-names vary 
somewhat, but are in any case fairly accurate repre- 
sentations of the names used in the Sa‘idi dialect of 
Coptic; the latter are transliterated in the first col- 
umn of the following table, while the last column 
gives the Julian equivalent of the first day of each 
Coptic month in a common year: 


1. Thoout 30 days begins 29 August (Julian) 
2. Paape 30 days 28 September 
3. Hator 30 days 28 October 
4. Kiahk 30 days 27 November 
5. Tēbe 30 days 27 December 
6. Mshir 30 days 26 January 
7. Paremhat 30 days 25 February 
8. Parmoute 30 days 27 March 

9. Pashons 30 days 26 April 

10. Paone 30 days 26 May 

11. Epep 30 days 25 June 

12. Mesērē 30 days 25 July 
Epagomenai 5/6 days 24 August 


If a Coptic year begins in the August preceding a 
Julian leap year, the extra epagomene immediately 
before the Coptic New Year means that the first seven 
months all begin one day later than the dates given 
in the table (ie. 30 August, etc); from Parmoute 
onwards the Julian equivalents are as given. The 
Coptic Christians express years according to the era 
of Diocletian, which they call the “era of the mar- 
tyrs”, with its epoch on 29 August A.D. 284. 

vii. In Persia. 

Islamic Persia inherited from the Sāsānids a cal- 
endar which is functionally identical with that of the 
ancient Egyptians: it had a vague year of 365 days, 
divided between 12 months of 30 days each plus five 
epagomenai, in Persian generally known as the "five 
Gāthās” (pand gah), or as the “stolen” (mustaraka, 
duzdidha) days. In the early Islamic period these stood 
after the eighth month, but in A.D. 1007 the Zoro- 
astrians in Western Persia moved the epagomenai 
to the end of the last month, a reform which was 
adopted, not at once but eventually, in Eastern Persia 
as well. The early New Persian forms of the month 
names are: 


1. Farwardin 30 days 
2. Urdibihisht 30 days 
3. Khurdadh 30 days 
4. Tir 30 days 
5. Murdadh 30 days 
6. Shahriwar 30 days 
7. Mihr 30 days 
8. Abàn 30 days 
(Epagomenai 5 days before ca. 1007 
9. Adhar 30 days 
10. Day 30 days 
11. Bahman 30 days 
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12. Isfandārmudh 30 days 

(Epagomenai 5 days) after ca. 1007 

Each of the thirty days of the month had its own 
special name, but these are not much used by Muslim 
authors, who generally count the days instead. The 
five "stolen" days also have, at least among the Zoro- 
astrians, names of their own. The Zoroastrians employ 
this calendar to determine their religious feasts, sev- 
eral of which continued to be celebrated by Persian 
Muslims, in particular Nawrēz or Nawrüz [9.v.] (the 
Persian New Year, on | Farwardin) which in late 
Sāsānid times fell at about the beginning of summer, 
but by the end of the 10th century had moved for- 
ward to about the time of the spring equinox. In the 
early Islamic period, other festivals such as Mihragan 
[g.v.] (16 Mihr) were much observed, but later these 
fell into disuse among Muslims. 

Different forms of the Zoroastrian calendar were 
current in early Islamic times in Sogdiana (around 
Bukhara and Samarkand), Kh"ārazm, Sistàn and 
Tukhāristān; each of these had not only its own 
month-names, but the first two, at least, began their 
year five days later than the Persians (ie. their New 
Year's day fell on the Persian 6 Farwardin) and had 
the epagomenai after the twelfth month (not the 
eighth). 

In Sāsānid times, years were counted from Nawrēz 
of the accession year of the reigning monarch; in 
Islamic times the Zoroastrians either continued to 
count the regnal years of Yazdigird III, the last Sasanid 
(era of Yazdigird, begins 16 June 632), or from the 
year of his death (post-Yazdigird era, or “era of the 
Magians", begins 11 June 652). Both of these eras 
are used on the “Arabo-Sasanian” coins of the early 
Umayyad period, and the post-Yazdigird era was 
employed by the Zoroastrian rulers in Tabaristan, but 
the Zoroastrians of the present day have retained only 
the era of Yazdigird. 

The Persian year, like the Egyptian, moves for- 
wards against the solar year by about one day every 
four years, its first day corresponding always to 
1 Choiak of the old Egyptian calendar. Muslim sources, 
from al-Mas'üdi onwards, claim that in pre-Islamic 
times the Persians used to correct their calendar by 
intercalating one whole month (30 days) every 120 


(or 116) years, but there is no evidence that such a | 


correction was ever actually carried out and the pre- 
sent author has attempted to demonstrate that this 
supposed intercalation is a myth invented by the 
Zoroastrian clergy during the Islamic period. In any 
event, it is uncontested that no intercalations took 
place after the Arab conquest. Since the beginning of 
the tax-year (iftitāk al-kharádj) in Persia still fell on 1 
Farwardin, the problem arose that the landholders 
were soon being asked to pay their taxes before their 
fruits had ripened and various attempts were made 
to rectify the situation. Thus the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
proposed delaying Nawrēz by 57 days, but the reform 
does not seem to have been carried out. Half a cen- 
tury later, al-Mu'tadid ordered that from the year 
282/895 the New Year was to be delayed by 60 days 
until 1 Khurdādh (corresponding then to 1l June) 
and, moreover, that the Persian calendar was to be 
aligned permanently to the Julian by inserting a sixth 
epagomene every four years. Historians mention the 
celebration of “al-Mu‘tadid’s Nawrēz” for a century 
or so after the reform, but otherwise this calendar 
had little resonance. A similar, but more memorable 
reform was the Djalali [9.v.] calendar instituted by 
the Saldjükid Djalāl al-Din Malik Shah in 471/1079: 


the point when the sun enters Aries), then 15 March 
Julian, which date is the epoch of the Djalālī era. 
The months had 30 days each and retained their tra- 
ditional Persian names (some sources cite special fancy 
names for the months and days, but it is doubtful 
whether these were ever used), with Farwardin begin- 
ning at the spring equinox, and five epagomenai at 
the end of the year (after Isfandarmudh), but a sixth 
epagomene was added if the sun had not yet entered 
Aries by noon on the 366th day from the previous 
New Year. Although the Djalālī era is not often used 
for datings, the spring Nawrēz has been accepted uni- 
versally by Persian-speaking Muslims and the Djalālī 
months formed the basis for agricultural calendars in 
Persia until the recent past. 

Historians of the Mongol period say that Ghazan 
Khàn instituted an Īlkhānī era, but give us no reli- 
able information about its particulars. The modern 
Persian solar Aidjr calendar was introduced in 1925. 
The year begins at the spring equinox and the months 
have modernised forms of the traditional Persian names 
(cited above); the first six months have 31 days each, 
the next five have 30 and the last (Isfand) has 29 in 
an ordinary year and 30 in a leap year, giving 365 
or 366 days altogether. However, the rule for deter- 
mining which years are leap years is complicated. The 
New Year's day (1 Farwardin) falls in principle on 
20 or 21 March Gregorian, but the discrepancy 
between the Persian and Gregorian systems of calcu- 
lating the leap years means that some fluctuation 
occurs (for a table of leap years, see ‘Abd Allahi, 
373-5; Spuler's one is wrong). The same calendar was 
adopted in Afghanistàn in 1957, but instead of the 
Persian month-names the Arabic names for the roughly 
corresponding zodiacal signs (beginning with Hamal/ 
Aries) are used. 

In modern Persia (and Afghanistan) years are 
counted according to solar years since the Hidjra and 
can easily be converted to anni demini by adding 621 
or (in the last two and a half months) 622. Thus the 
Persian year 1376 hidjri shamsī begins on 21 March 
1997 Gregorian, corresponding to ca. 12 Dhu 'I-Ķa'da 
1417 hidjri kamari. For a few years at the end of the 
reign of Muhammad Rida Shah, this was replaced 
by an "imperial" (shāhanskākī) era dating from the 
accession of Cyrus the Great (559 B.C.), but the Aidjri 
shamsī year has been re-established in the Islamic 
Republic. 

Although the Zoroastrian vague year appears to 
have gone out of circulation among Persian Muslims 
by around the end of the 5th/llth century, it lived 
on, rather surprisingly, as the basis for the naviga- 
tional calendar of the Arab seafarers in the Indian 
Ocean. This did not use the Persian month-names 
but simply counted the days (from 1 to 365), begin- 
ning at Nawrēz. For the moment, the oldest known 
attestation of this calendar is in the almanac of the 
Yemeni crown prince ‘Umar b. Yüsuf (later al-Malik 
al-Ashraf), which puts Nawrēz at 8 January (correct 
for A.D. 1269-72), and it is found also in Ibn Màdjid 
[¢.v.], who says (again correctly) that in his time 
Nawrēz fell on a Friday in Dhu "-Hidjdja 893 (14 
November 1488) and in later authors. It seems that 
this navigational calendar was sull in use until the 
very recent past, but European observers state (cor- 
rectly?) that the point of departure of the day-count 
became fixed at the beginning of the sailing season 
and thus ceased to regress with the Persian New Year. 

vii. The tax year. 

In the *Abbàsid chancery, tax collection was regu- 


Nawróz was fixed to the vernal equinox (defined as | lated by the Persian calendar, with tax years begin- 
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ning at Nawrüz, but counted not according to one 
of the Zoroastrian eras, but by years of the Hidjra. 
Since the Islamic year is shorter than the Persian 
vague year, the counting of taxational (kfarāģjī) years 
lagged behind the years of the religious calendar and 
had to be corrected from time to time. For example, 
in the year of the Hidjra 241 (May 855 to May 856) 
Nawrēz fell on 21 April, that is to say, almost at the 
end of the religious year. Consequently, the authori- 
ties decided to call the tax year beginning on that 
date not “241” but “242”, thus dropping one year 
from the taxational calendar; this is called ‘ahwil 
(“changing” one tax year to another). We have infor- 
mation of several other adjustments of the same type, 
but also of adjustments that were not carried out 
when due, and of times when two years had to be 
omitted from the kharāģjī calendar to make up for an 
earlier oversight. It is thus clear that the reconcilia- 
tion of the tax year with the religious year was not 
automatic or regular, but sporadic and by specific 
order of the authorities. 

In Egypt, the tax year began with the Coptic New 
Year (29 or 30 August) and similar attempts were 
made to keep the counting of tax years roughly in 
line with the years of the Hidjra. The Ottomans based 
their financial year on the Julian calendar and at first 
retained the Byzantine New Year on 1 September, 
but they moved the beginning of the year to 1 March 
in 1088/1677. After this time each financial (māliyye) 
year had, in theory, the same number as the huģirī 
year during which it began, with the omission of 
one year in every 33, i.e. whenever the Ist of March 
did not fall within the religious year, the Turkish tech- 
nical term for the omission being siwigh. Problems, 
however, arose from the fact that the Ottomans col- 
lected taxes according to the Julian year but paid 
salaries according to the lunar year, which led to dif- 
ficulties with the bookkeeping whenever siwish became 
necessary. Eventually the system broke down: the 
māliyye year 1287/1871-2 should have been followed 
by māliyye 1289/1872-3, but for some reason the year 
1288 was not left out, with the result that for the 
remainder of its history the māliyye calendar was out 
of step with the religious year. It was officially abol- 
ished with the adoption of the Western-style Christian 
era in 1927. 

ix. The Turco-Mongolian calendar. 

Before entering the dar al-Islam, the ancient Turks 
adopted a form of the Chinese luni-solar calendar, 
either directly from China or via the Sogdians. Later, 
this passed from the Uyghur Turks to the Mongols, 
who in turn introduced it in their empire in Persia, 
where it was quite widely used, alongside the Islamic 
and Djalālī calendars. The Chinese lunar months begin 
not with the sighting of the new crescent, as in the 
Near East, but one or two days earlier with the cal- 
culated time of conjunction between the sun and the 
moon (the true New Moon), the year beginning with 
the New Moon occurring while the sun is in Aquarius. 
The year is kept in pace with the solar year by the 
periodic intercalation of a thirteenth month, which is 
inserted whenever two New Moons fall during the 
time that the sun is in one and the same zodiacal 
sign. The Turkish names for the first and last months 
derive from Sanskrit or Iranian; the other months 
have no proper names but are merely counted, as in 
Chinese (“second moon", etc.) Early Turkish forms, 
subsequently borrowed both into Mongolian and 
Persian, with their approximate Julian equivalents, are: 

l. aram ay (Jan./Feb.) 
2. ekinti ay (Feb./March) 


3. ūčūnč ay (March/April) 
4. tórtüné ay (April/ May) 
5. beshiné ay (May/June) 
6. altiné ay (June/July) 

7. yetinč ay (July/Aug.) 

8. sekkiziné ay (Aug./Sept.) 

9. tokuzuné ay (Sept./Oct.) 

10. onuné ay (Oct./Nov.) 

ll. bir yigirminé ay (Nov./Dec.) 

12. djakhshapat ay (Dec./Jan.) 

The intercalary month is called shin ay, a bor- 
rowing from Chinese nin. 

Years were counted according to the twelve-year 
cycle of Chinese astrology, where each year of the 
cycle takes the name of an animal. The Mongols 
translated the Turkish animal names into their own 
language, in many cases (nos. 3-5, 8-10) using words 
that are, in fact, borrowed from Turkish (where, in 
turn, some of the names derive from Iranian or Chi- 
nese); in Persian texts the Turkish and the Mongolian 
names are used interchangeably (with inevitable vari- 
ations in the Persian spelling; we quote the under- 
lying Turkish and Mongolian forms. 


Turkish Mongolian meaning 
Year | sičghan kulughana rat 
Year 2 udh üker Ox 
Year 3 bars bars tiger 
Year 4 tawishghan — tawlay hare 
Year 5 lu luu dragon 
Year 6 yilan moghay snake 
Year 7 yunt morin horse 
Year 8 kon konin sheep 
Year 9 bečin bečin monkey 
Year 10 taķighu takiya cock 
Year 11 it noķay dog 
Year 12 toņuz ghaķay Pig 


The animal cycle continued to be used in Persia 
until the beginning of the twentieth century, gener- 
ally in conjunction with the months of the Djalālī 
calendar. 

x. Muslim India. 

It would fall outside the scope of this article to 
discuss the many local calendars and eras used in the 
Indian subcontinent; for the Muslim scholarly recep- 
tion of Indian chronological theory (not practice), we 
refer to the extensive discussion in al-Birüni's Tahkik 
mā li *l-Hind. The Muslim rulers in India used the 
Islamic calendar for official datings, but, like their 
counterparts further west, employed the local calen- 
dars as a basis for tax-collecting, with the ambiguous 
term faslī (seasonal) designating not one, but a vari- 
ety of indigenous calendars. The Mughal emperor 
Akbar [g.v.], as part of his religious innovations, offi- 
cially replaced the Muslim calendar by his own Ilàhi 
era {g.v. in Suppl], with its epoch at the spring 
equinox following his accession, ie. Wednesday 28 
Rabi* II 963/11 March 1556 Julian, though the new 
calendar was not actually introduced until the begin- 
ning of the 29th year of his reign, when the sun 
entered Aries (according to the Akbar-ndma, tr., iii, 
644) on Wednesday 8 Rabi* I 992 (11 March Julian 
= 21 March Gregorian 1584) The year began with 
the spring equinox, the months (and days) had the 
same names as the Persian (Zoroastrian and Djalālī) 
ones (see above, vii, but there were no epagomenai; 
instead, the duration of each month was fixed at 29, 
30, 31 or 32 days (the details are not quite clear, 
but it seems that the longer months were in the spring 
and summer). Also, the years were counted in cycles 
of twelve, with the same names as the months. Thus 
Akbar's twelfth year is “year Isfandarmudh of the first 
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cycle”, his thirteenth “year Farwardin of the second 
cycle”. The later Mughals abandoned the Ilāhī cal- 
endar, but continued to use datings according to their 
own regnal years, alongside the Islamic calendar. 
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notes; Ginzel, i, 393-5 (not correct concerning the 
Ilāhī era). (F.C. DE Brois) 
2. Era chronology in astronomical hand- 

books. 

Practically all zīģis [g.v.], mediaeval Islamic astro- 
nomical handbooks with tables and explanatory text, 
include an extensive chapter on chronology. This chap- 
ter, usually to be found at the very beginning of the 
zīdi, contains the chronological information needed for 
the calculation and evaluation of planetary positions 
and other astronomical data from the whole mediae- 
val period. Thus various calendars and eras are 
described and methods for converting dates from one 
calendar into another explained. For each calendar 
at least the following are given: a list of the names 
and lengths of the months, a method to compute 
from a given date the number of days elapsed since 
the epoch and vice-versa, and a rule for calculating 
the week day (madkhal). A set of numerical tables facil- 
itates the calculations involved. In addition, many zidis 
contain lists of festivals in various calendars, mathe- 
matical tables for determining the dates of the mov- 
able Christian feasts, and regnal lists of caliphs, kings 
and emperors. 

This article describes the aspects of era chronology 
that are typically found in zīds and explains the con- 
version of dates from one calendar into another step 
by step. More general aspects of calendars used in 
the Islamic world, including their historical develop- 
ment and the names and lengths of the months, are 
discussed in 1. above. Depending on the context, the 
word /a'ikh as it is used in zīds can be translated 
into English as “era”, “epoch”, “calendar” or “date”. 

a. Calendars and eras. Table 1 shows which 
calendars are described in detail in a number of 
important zīds. For more information about the 
authors of these works, the reader is referred to the 
respective articles in this encyclopaedia or the Dictionary 
of scientific biography, New York 1970-80. It can be 
noted that three calendars occur in practically all zidjs: 
the purely lunar Muslim (“Arabic” or “Hidjra”) cal- 
endar, the Byzantine (Rumi) calendar which is essen- 
tially equivalent to the Julian, and the Persian 
Yazdigird calendar with a constant year length of 365 
days. The use of most other calendars discussed below 
is restricted to particular geographical regions or his- 
torical periods. 

Table 2 displays the precise dates of the most 
important epochs used in zidjs as well as the differ- 
ences in days between these epochs, which are needed 
for the conversion of dates from one calendar into 
another as described below. Note that, except in the 


TABLE ! 
Calendars described in detail in some important zidjs. 


* Since most of the zidis listed here cannot be dated precisely, this column contains approximate dates of compilation. ^ A: astronomical (epoch Thursday, 15 July 622), C: 
civil (epoch Friday, 16 July 622) * A: Alexander (Seleucid era) ^ E: early variant (extra days inserted after Aban), L: late variant (extra days inserted at the end of the year 
€ P: Philip, A: Augustus, D: Diocletian f Besides the names of less common calendars this column contains the following abbreviations: K: regnal list of kings and caliphs, F: list 


of feasts and festivals, E: material on the calculation of Easter or the Great Lent. 


! This material may not have been part of the original work. ? Based on the Latin translation of the revision by Maslama al-Madjriti. ° The leap day is inserted at the end 
of December. * Based on an accurate value for the length of a lunation and an intercalation scheme very different from the usual ones. ? The year starts with Aylül (September), 
the tables with Ādhār (March). ê Djamal al-Din Abi '-Ķāsim b. Mahfüz al-Munadjdjim al-Baghdādī reworked in his zidj (extant in the unique Paris ms. B.N. 2486) material of 
early Muslim astronomers such as Habash al-Hasib, Kūshyār b. Labbān, and Abu 'I-Wafā” al-Būzdjānī. It seems plausible that, for his extensive chapter on chronology, he bor- 


rowed from al-Birüni, but this has not yet been investigated. 


Author Title Place Year* — l|Arabic^| Byzantine? | Persian? | Coptic | Jewish | Djalālī | Uighur various! 

+ IE 
Yahya b. Abr Mansür al-Zidj al-Mumtahan Baghdad | 215/830 A A E D x! FE! 
al-Kh*ārazmī* al-Zīdj al-Sindhind Baghdād 215/830 A A? E D 
Habash al-Hāsib al-Zīdj al-Mumtahan (?) | Baghdād | 225/840 ct A E P/A/D K, Egyptian 
al-Battānī al-Zidj al-Sabi? Rakka 285/900 A AS E P/A K 
Küshyàr b. Labban al-Zidj al-Djàmi Persia 390/1000 A A E/L FE 
Ibn Yünus al-Zīdj al-Hākimī Cairo 395/1005 A A E D E 
al-Bīrūnī al-Kanün al-Mas'üdi Ghazna 420/1030 C A E A/D x KFE, Egyptian, Indian, 

Sogdian, Mu‘tadid 

al-Khāzinī al-Zidj al-Sandjarī Marw 515/1120 C A E/L KFE 
al-Tūsī Zīdj-i Wkhani Marāgha | 660/1262 A A L x x x FE 
al-Baghdādī al-Zīdj al-Waķibiya (?) | Baghdad | 685/1285 C A E A/D x x KFE, Egyptian, Mu'tadid 
al-Kāshī Zidji Khāķānī Samarkand| 825/1420 A A L x x F 
Ulugh Beg Zidj-i Sultan? Samarkand] 850/1445 A A L x x F 


HNDEV.L 


$96 


Hidjra (A) indicates the “astronomical” Hidjra epoch. In the sexagesimal numbers under the diagonal, the digits are separated by commas, e.g. 42, 59, 20 denotes 42 x 60? + 


59 x 60 + 20. 


Most important variants: The above date for the epoch of Augustus, signifying his year of accession, is only found in the zidjs of Habash al-Hāsib. Kūshyār b. Labbān, Ibn 
Yünus and al-Baghdādī give the epoch as 13 November 30 B.C., based on the assumption that New Year in the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic calendar coincided in the 
time of Philip instead of Augustus. Al-Battānī uses 29 Augustus 25 B.C., possibly indicating the year of introduction of the calendar. The data in al-Birüni's ai-Kānūn al-Masūdī 
are inconsistent and point to both the earlier epoch and the later one. 

The above date for the epoch of Diocletian is given by Yahya b. Abi Mansür and Ibn Yünus, whereas the Berlin manuscript of the zig of Habash al-Hasib and Kūshyār 


b. Labbān use 12 November 284 A.D. A Philip epoch for the Coptic calendar is employed by Habash al-Hāsib and al-Battānī. 


TABLE 2 
Epochs occurring in zidjs and the differences between them in days. 
Epoch Date in Juhan calendar Differences between the epochs in days (sexagesimal/decimal) 
z 
Flood Fr 18 Feb. 3102 B.C. Flood 860 172 1 014 932 1 019 273 1 122 241 1 236 564 1 359 973 1 363 597| 1 526 770 
Nabonassar | We 26 Feb. 747 B.C./|3, 58, 56, 12 | Nabonassar 154 760 159 101 262 069 376 392 499 801 503 425 666 598 
Philip Su 12 Nov. 324 B.C. ||4, 41, 55, 32 42, 59, 20 Philip 4 341 107 309 221 632 345 041 348 665 511 838 
Alexander | Mo 1 Oct. 312 B.C. || 4, 43, 7, 53 44, 11, 41 l, 12, 21 | Alexander 102 968 217 291 340 700 344 324 507 497 
Augustus Sa 30 Aug. 30 B.C. 5, 11, 44, 1 | 1, 12, 47, 49 29, 48, 29 28, 36, 8 | Augustus 114 323 237 732 241 356 404 529 
Diocletian | Fr 29 Aug. 284. A.D. ||5, 43, 29, 24 | 1, 44, 33, 12 1, 1, 33, 52] 1, 0, 21, 31 31, 45, 23} Diocletian 123 409 127 033 290 206 
Hidjra (A) | Th 15 July 622 A.D. ||6, 17, 46, 13 | 2, 18, 50, 1 | 1, 35, 50, 41 | 1, 34, 38, 20 | 1, 6, 2, 12 34, 16, 49 | Hidjra (A) 3 624 166 797 
Yazdigird | Tu 16 June 632 A.D.j6, 18, 46, 37 | 2, 19, 50, 25 1, 36, 51, 5 | 1, 35, 38, 44 | 1, 7, 2, 36 35, 17, 18 1, 0, 24 | Yazdigird 163 173 
Malik-Shah | Fr 15 Mar. 1079 A.D. 7, 4, 6, 10 3, 5, 9, 58 | 2, 22, 10, 38 | 2, 20, 58, 17 |1, 52, 22, 9| 1, 20, 36, 46 46, 19, 57 | 45, 19, 33 | Malik-Shah 
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examples of date conversions, the Hidjra dates given 
in this article are the common “civil” dates rather than 
the “astronomical” ones applied in most zidjs. The 
names of calendars and epochs used in this article 
are literal translations of the names occurring in zīds, 
which in some cases may not be the historically or 
linguistically most correct ones. 

Arabic or Hidjra calendar. Whereas in civil usage the 
beginnings of the Arabic months are determined by 
actual observations of the lunar crescent after new 
moon [see 1. above and RV’YAT AL-HILAL}, most medi- 
aeval astronomers used the schematic calendar with 
nineteen ordinary years of 354 days and eleven leap 
years of 355 days in a thirty-year cycle. The num- 
ber of days in the first n years of this cycle is deter- 
mined by multiplying n by the average year length 
of 354 11/30 days and rounding the result to the 
nearest whole number. If for 2 = 15 the resulting half 
of a day is truncated, this leads to the set of leap 
years 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 24, 26 and 29. If 
it is rounded upwards, the fifteenth year of each cycle 
becomes a leap year rather than the sixteenth. The 
first variant seems to be more common in early zidjs, 
the second one in later Persian zidjs. 

Whereas most Muslim astronomers used the “astro- 
nomical” Hidjra era based on the mean new moon 
of Thursday, 15 July 622 A.D., al-Birüni and some 
others adopted the "civil" epoch determined by the 
first visibility of the lunar crescent on Friday, 16 July 
(see HRA]. The early ‘Abbasid astronomer Habash 
al-Hāsib based his rules and tables for the Hidjra cal- 
endar on the actual time of the above-mentioned new 
moon and the traditional Babylonian value for the 
length of a lunation, which is slightly different from 
that implicit in the schematic lunar calendar. Thus 
he arrived at a highly unusual intercalation scheme, 
in which the years 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 17, 19, 22, 25, 
28 and 30 in the thirty-year cycle were leap years. 

Persian or Yazdigird calendar. Because of its constant 
year length of 365 days, the Persian calendar is very 
convenient for calculating planetary motions during 
long periods of time. For this reason, it was adopted 
as the base calendar in many zidjs. The five extra 
days of the Persian year are usually called andardja 
(from the Persian andar gah(an), “intermediate times"), 
mustaraka (“stolen days”) or lawahik (“appendages”). 
Various zidjs describe the type of intercalation sup- 
posedly carried out in the ancient Persian calendar 
(see 1. above, section vii, and F. de Blois, The Persian 
calendar, in Iran, xxxiv [1996], 39-54), as a result of 
which the extra days were inserted after the eighth 
month, Ābān, until approximately the year 397/1007. 
Starting with Kūshyār b. Labbàn, more and more 
Muslim astronomers moved the extra days back to 
the end of the year (cf Table 1). In all zidis the 
epoch of the Persian calendar is the beginning of the 
year of accession of the last Persian king Yazdigird 
HI [see sāsānī»s]; in only a few cases are the Sogdian 
and Khwarazmian forms of the Persian calendar 
described. In most zidis the names of the 30 days of 
the Persian months and the five extra days are listed. 

Byzantine (rümi) or Syrian calendar. This calendar is 
essentially the same as the Julian, but counts the years 
according to the Seleucid era, which is mistakenly 
named after Alexander the Great [see AL-ISKANDAR]. 
In zidis it usually employs the Syro-Macedonian month 
names listed in l. above, section v, and has Tishrin 
I (October) as the first month of the year. Once every 
four years a leap day is inserted at the end of Shubāt 
(February) leap years being those Alexander years 
which leave a remainder equal to three when divided 


by four. Most deviations from these basic character- 
istics were incidental, e.g. al-Battàni started the year 
with Aylül (September), the Latin version of the Zidj 
of al-Kh"àrazmi inserted the leap day at the end of 
Kānūn II (December), and in some tables the months 
were reckoned from Ādhār (March) Occasionally 
transliterations of the Latin month names were given. 

Egyptian or Coptic calendar (ta’rikh al-kibt). In some 
zidjs this designation stands for the ancient Egyptian 
calendar as used by Ptolemy [see BATLAMIYUs], which 
occurs with the Nabonassar (Bukhtanassar), Philip (bylbs, 
usually unvocalised in the manuscripts) and Antoninus 
(ntnns) epochs. Mostly, however, it is used for the 
Alexandrian or Coptic variant of this calendar intro- 
duced by the Roman emperor Augustus ("ghsts), which 
runs parallel to the Julian calendar. The five extra 
days of the Coptic year (six in a leap year) are called 
nasi or epagomenai (bwghmn’). As epochs we find the 
beginning of the year of accession of Augustus and 
that of Diocletian (dk/ty'mws). In the first case, leap 
years are those which leave a remainder zero after 
division by four, in the second case those which leave 
a remainder three. Al-Battānī used a Philip era for 
the Coptic calendar (Tuesday, 29 August 324 B.C), 
which he mistook for the epoch of Ptolemy’s Handy 
tables. 

It may be noted that New Year in the ancient 
Egyptian calendar coincides with that in the Coptic 
calendar around the time of introduction of the lat- 
ter, sc. 25 B.C. However, in a number of zīgis we 
find rules based on the assumption that New Year 
in both calendars coincides at the time of the Philip 
epoch, 324 B.C. As a result, the Augustus and Dio- 
cletian epochs in these zidjs are 75 days later than 
the dates shown in Table 2. 

Dzalālī calendar. Whereas Islamic religious life was 
governed by the purely lunar Hidjra calendar, for 
agricultural and taxation purposes a true solar calen- 
dar was found to be indispensable. In zidjs the most 
extensive descriptions of such calendars concern the 
Djalālī [9.v.] (also called Maliki), which was introduced 
in the late Sth/llth century by the Great Saldjūk 
Sultan Djalal al-Dawla Malik-Shāh I [g.v.]. New Year 
in this calendar is defined as the day (from noon till 
noon) on which the sun reaches the vernal equinoc- 
tial point, to be determined by astronomical calcula- 
tion rather than by a straightforward intercalation 
scheme. Here the method varies from zidj to zidj 
depending on solar theory and parameter values. In 
most cases, the times of successive vernal equinoxes 
are computed by repeatedly adding a constant length 
of the solar year to the time of the equinox of the 
epoch. A more accurate theory is contained in the 
Khakani Zidj by the 9th/15th-century computational 
genius al-Kashi, who took into account the influence 
of the motion of the solar apogee on the solar equa- 
tion and hence correctly obtained varying time spans 
between consecutive equinoxes. Al-Kashi constructed 
his sophisticated table for the computation of vernal 
equinoxes on the basis of intervals of 33 Djalālī years, 
pracücally equal to an integer number of days, and 
used parabolic interpolation to calculate the equinoxes 
within these intervals. 

Independent of the precise method of computing 
the vernal equinox, in all zīdjs the Djalālī year ordi- 
narily has 365 days, every fourth or incidentally fifth 
year being a leap year of 366 days. In some zidjs 
the leap year following four ordinary years occurs 
alternately after 25 or 29 years, in others after 29 or 
33 years. The beginnings of the Djalali months are 
said to be defined by the entry of the sun into the 
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zodiacal signs, but in practice the traditional Persian 
months of 30 days are used, “gjalāłī”? being appended 
to the original names and a sixth extra day being 
added in a leap year. The epoch of the Djalālī cal- 
endar generally is the vernal equinox of the year 
471/1079. Other epochs in use for true solar calendars 
based on the vernal equinox are the llkhàn era of 
Ghāzān Khan [9.v.] mentioned by al-Kāshī (Tuesday, 
12 Radjab 701/13 March 1302) and the era of Cingiz 
Khan [g.»] used in the zidj of al-Sandjufīnī, written 
in Tibet in 1366 (Wednesday, 12 Sha‘ban 603/14 
March 1207). 

Chinese-Uighur (Turco-Mongolian) calendar. Under the 
Mongol llkhàn dynasty [g.v.] the so-called Chinese- 
Uighur calendar was the commonly used one in Persia. 
It is prominently described in a number of zīģs, 
mostly in Persian, the earliest of which is the Īlkhānī 
Zidj by al-Tüsi. The calendar is a luni-solar one and 
is very similar to the Revised Ta Ming li, the calendar 
of the Chinese Chin Dynasty, which was adopted by 
Cingiz Khàn after the Mongol conquest of northern 
China in 1215. With the Ta Ming li, the Chinese- 
Uighur calendar shares the underlying solar and lunar 
parameters, the era of the creation, and tbe general 
rules for determining the beginnings of years and 
months and the position of the leap month. Different 
from official Chinese calendars, in the Uighur calen- 
dar the solar and lunar equations, required for the 
computation of the true new moons, are calculated 
as parabolic functions. The determination of the lunar 
equation involves a period relation of ultimately 
Babylonian origin, which equates nine lunar anoma- 
listic cycles to 248 days. 

In the Chinese-Uighur calendar, days are counted 
either from the beginning of the current month or 
in the Chinese sexagesimal cycle. Years are grouped 
into three consecutive cycles of 60 years which are 
called by Chinese words Shang-yüan, Chung-yüan, 
and Hsia-yüan. In the Tlkhani Zidj, the epoch of the 
Chinese-Uighur calendar is Thursday, 30 Rabi* I 662/ 
31 January 1264. 

(Various technical, philological and historical aspects 
of the Chinese-Uighur calendar have been discussed 
in E.S. Kennedy, The Chinese-Uighur calendar as described 
in the Islamic sources, in Isis, lv [1964], 435-43*; R.P. 
Mercier, The Greek “Persian Syntaxis? and the Zīj-i Iikhānī, 
in Archives internationales d'histoire des sciences, xxxiv. [1984], 
35-60; and C. Melville, The Chinese Uighur animal calendar 
in Persian historiography of the Mongol period, in Iran, xxxii 
[1994], 83-98. The complete method of computing 
Uighur dates as found in the Īlkhānī Zidj has been 
laid out in B. van Dalen, E.S. Kennedy and Mustafa 
K. Saiyid, The Chinese-Uighur calendar in Tisi’s Zīdj-i 
Īikhānī, in ZGAIW, xi [1997], 111-52.) 

Others. A number of zidjs contain descriptions of 
the Jewish luni-solar calendar. These range from sim- 
ple listings of month names and elementary proper- 
ties to complete sets of rules and tables for the 
computation of the Tishri new moon, which deter- 
mines the beginning of the Jewish year. (The mate- 
rial on the Jewish calendar in the unique manuscript 
copy of the Mumtahan Zidj has been published in 
J. Vernet, Un antiguo tratado sobre el calendario judío en 
las “Tabulae Probatae”, in Sefarad, xiv (1954], 59-78, 
repr. in Vernet, Estudios sobre historia de la ciencia medieval, 
Barcelona-Bellaterra 1979, 213-32. A treatise on the 
Jewish calendar by al-Kh"àárazmi has been analysed 
in: E.S. Kennedy, Al-Khwarizmi on the Jewish Calendar, 
in Scripta Mathematica, xxvii [1964], 55-9*.) 

A couple of zidjs mention the calendar of the ‘Ab- 
bāsid caliph al-Mu‘tadid [g.»], a modification of the 


Persian calendar which fixes New Year in June and 
inserts a leap day once every four years. Its epoch is 
Wednesday, 13 Rabi* II 282/11 June 895. Like his 
monumental a/-Ātkār al-bakiya (tr. C.E. Sachau, The 
chronology of ancient nations, London 1879, repr. Frank- 
furt 1969), al-Birüni's a/-Kānūn al-Mas'üdi contains a 
wealth of chronological material, which has not yet 
been properly investigated (cf. Kennedy, A/-Bīrūnī's 
Masudic Canon, in al-Abhath, xxiv [1971], 59-81*). Be- 
sides the common calendars discussed above, al-Bīrūnī 
includes details of the calendar reform by al-Mu‘tadid 
and of the Jewish, Sogdian/Khwarazmian and Indian 
calendars (on the last, see Kennedy, S. Engle and 
J. Wamstad, The Hindu calendar as described in Al-Birüni's 
Masudic Canon, in NES, xxiv [1965], 274-84*). 

b. Days since the epoch (as In order to 
convert dates from one calendar into another, it is 
necessary to calculate the number of days between 
the epoch and a given date. This is done by sum- 
ming the days of the completed (tamm) years, the days 
of the completed months of the current (näkis “incom- 
plete” or munkasir “broken”) year, and the day of the 
current month. Conversely, it will be necessary to 
convert a given number of days since the epoch into 
the corresponding date, which is done by first com- 
puting the number of completed years and then dis- 
tributing the remaining days over the months of the 
current year. 

In many zidjs, the number of days in a given num- 
ber of completed years is called the asi (“bases”). The 
computation of the as/ and, conversely, of the num- 
ber of completed years from a given number of days 
since the epoch, are discussed below, examples being 
given in section c., Conversions. Whereas in zidjs all 
calculations are written out in words, here the fol- 
lowing modern notation will be used: a denotes the 
asl, ¢ the number of days that have elapsed in the 
current year (including the current day), d the total 
number of days that have elapsed since the epoch 
(including the current day), and C the number of 
completed years. The following subscripts will be ap- 
pended to these symbols: H for Hidjra, A for Alex- 
ander (Seleucid era), and Y for Yazdigird. All divisions 
operate with whole numbers, usually discarding a pos- 
sible remainder. When the remainder is used it will 
be denoted by r. 

Now, for a given number of completed years C, 
the asl a is calculated in the following way: 

Arabic calendar: 


ay = (Cy x 10631 + 14)/30 (1) 
Persian calendar: 

a = G x 365 (2) 
Byzantine calendar: 

a, = (Cy x 1461 + 1)/4 (3) 


It can be noted that all three operations are roughly 
a multiplication by the average year length. The con- 
stants 14 and 1 which are added in the calculations 
for the Arabic and Byzantine calendars are required 
in order to have the result increase by an extra day 
precisely when a leap year is encountered. To obtain 
the variant of the Arabic calendar in which the fif- 
teenth year of each cycle is a leap year instead of 
the sixteenth, the constant 14 should be replaced by 
15. Note that, instead of adding a constant and then 
discarding the remainder of the division, one may 
define a rounding rule for the remainder. For instance, 
equivalent to the above, the Arabic asf can be found 
as (Cy x 10631)/30, where a remainder from 1 to 
15 (14 if the fifteenth year of each cycle is a leap 
year) is discarded and a remainder from 16 (15) to 
29 is made into an extra day. For the Byzantine cal- 
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endar, the remainder of the division (Cy x 1461)/4 
should be discarded if it is equal to 1 or 2 and made 
into an extra day if it is 3. 

In most zidjs the rules for the calculation of the 
asl are not exact. Often the addition of a constant 
for the Arabic and Byzantine calendar is disregarded 
or the rounding rule presented is ambiguous, pro- 
ducing results which may be off by a day. Of the 
zidjs listed in Table 1 only those by Habash al-Hāsib 
and al-Birüni take extra care to present exact rules. 

After the así has been determined, the total num- 
ber of days since the epoch, d, can be computed by 
adding the lengths of the respective completed months 
of the current year and the day of the current month. 

Conversely, in order to calculate the number C of 
years that have been completed on day d reckoned 
from the epoch, the following rules can be used: 

Arabic calendar: 

Cy = (30 x dy - 15)/10631 
Persian calendar: 
Cy = (dy - 1/365 
Byzantine calendar: 
Ca = (4 x da- 2)/1461 
In this case, the operations are roughly a division by 
the average year length and constants are subtracted 
in all three calculations in order to obtain the cor- 
rect answer also for the first and last day of every 
year. For the variant of the Arabic calendar in which 
the fifteenth year of each cycle is a leap year instead 


of the sixteenth, 16 should be subtracted instead of ; 


15. The remaining days of the current year, c, can 
be found from the remainder 7 of the above divisions 
in the following way: 


Arabic calendar: cH = n/3041 (7) 
Persian calendar: vy = nl (8) 
Byzantine calendar: cą = 1/4 +1 (9) 


(the remainders of the divisions by 30 and 4 are dis- 
carded). Note that the results are equal to d — a if 
a denotes the asi corresponding to the number of 
completed years C obtained above. The rules found 
in zidjs for the calculation of the number of com- 
pleted years and the day of the current year from 
the number of days since the epoch generally appear 
to be even less exact than those for the asl. 

c. Conversions. The explanation in zidis of the 
conversion of dates from one calendar into another 
varies from convenient shortcuts for particular prob- 
lems, especially in early zidjs, via extensive theoreti- 
cal expositions as found, for instance, with Ibn Yünus, 
to brief general explanations supplementing the rules 
for using the tables, in particular in later Persian zidjs. 

Using the rules presented in the previous section 
the conversion of dates can be performed in a gen- 


eral and straightforward way. First calculate the num- | 


ber of days from the epoch of the given calendar to 
the given date. Then add or substract the number of 
days between the given epoch and the desired epoch 
(Table 2) to obtain the number of days from the 
epoch of the desired calendar to the given date. Finally, 
transform these into completed years, completed 
months and the day of the current month in the 
desired calendar. 

Example. Convert 24 Ramadan 254 Hidjra into the 
corresponding Byzantine date. 

[1] According to formula (1), the asl of 253 com- 
pleted Arabic years is (253 x 10631 + 14)/30 = 89655. 
(As usual, the remainder of the division is discarded.) 
(The same result can be obtained by taking 8 x 10631 
days for the eight completed cycles of thirty Arabic 
years and then adding 13 x 354 for the remaining 
thirteen completed years plus 5 for the leap days accu- 


mulated during these thirteen years.) Since Ramadan 
is the ninth month of the Arabic year and each two 
months number 59 days, the given date is the (4 x 
59 + 24 =) 260th day of the year 254 Hidjra. Adding 
this number to the as, we obtain 89915 for dy, the 
total number of days since the Hidjra epoch (includ- 
ing the given day). 

[2] Now dą, the total number of days from the 
Alexander epoch up to (and including) the given date, 
is determined by adding the difference in days between 
the two epochs as found in Table 2 to dy: da = 89915 
+ 340700 = 430615. (We thus assume that the given 
Hidjra date is astronomical; in practice, this will have 
to be verified on the basis of the week day.) 

[3] The number of completed Byzantine years is 
obtained according to formula (6) C, = (4 x 430615 
- 2)/1461 = 1178 (r = 1400), and the remaining days 
of the current year 1179 Alexander using formula (9): 
CQ = 1/4 + | = 351. Because 1179 leaves a remain- 
der three when divided by four, the current year is 
a leap year and Shubāt has 29 days. By noting that 
the first eleven months of a Byzantine leap year num- 
ber 336 days (simply add the numbers of days or 
subtract the length of the last month Aylül from 366), 
we find that the desired date is the (351 — 336)th day 
of the twelfth month, i.e. 15 Aylūl 1179 Alexander. 

In early zids in particular, actual date conversions 
were not usually carried out by the above general 
rule, which may involve very large numbers, but by 
shortcuts based on expressions for the differences 
between the epochs in years and days. Examples of 
such expressions are: 

— The (astronomical) Hidjra epoch falls 932 Byzan- 


| tine years and 287 days after the Alexander epoch. 


— The Yazdigirdi epoch occurs 259 days after the 
beginning of 943 Alexander or 989 days after the 
beginning of 941 Alexander. Since reckoning from 
943 Alexander the Ist, 5th, 9th, ... years are leap 
years instead of the 3rd, 7th, tlth, ..., the constant 
in formula (6) has to be changed to -4 in order to 
produce the correct number of completed Byzantine 
years since the beginning of 943 Alexander. When 
the beginning of the year 941 is used, the formula 
need not be changed. 

Example: Convert 2 Kanün II 1168 Alexander into 
the corresponding Hidjra date. 

[1] The Byzantine New Year just preceding the 
Hidjra epoch is that of the year 933 Alexander. 
According to formula (3), the number of days of the 
Byzantine years completed since the beginning of this 
year is (1168 — 933) x 1461 + 1)/4 = 85834. Adding 
to this the number of days in the current year, 31 
+ 30 + 31 + 2 = 94, we obtain 85928 days from 
the beginning of 933 Alexander until the given date. 

[2] The number of days from the (astronomical) 
Hidjra epoch to the given date is 287 less, i.e. 85641. 

[3] The number of completed Arabic years is now 
found by formula (4): Cy = (30 x 85641 - 15)/10631 
= 24] (r = 7144). The days of the current year are 
then obtained using formula (7): ¢, = 7/30 + 1 = 239. 
These fill up 8 completed months (4 x 59 - 236 
days, leaving 3 days in the ninth month. Thus the 
desired Arabic date is 3 Ramadan 242 Hidjra. 

As we have seen above, the rules used for date 
conversions in zīds are often not exactly formulated. 
Therefore it is necessary to check the result by means 
of the week day of the given and the calculated date 
(see below, d.) Note that, in order to facilitate the 
conversion of historical dates, many zidjs contain exten- 
sive regnal lists of caliphs and other rulers indicating 
the beginning and duration of their reigns. 
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d. Madākhil. A madkhal (pl. madakhil, literally *en- 
trance”, translated as feria, nota or signum) is the week 
day of the first day of a year or month or of a par- 
ticular date, represented by a number from 1 (Sunday), 
2 (Monday), till 7 (Saturday). In some zidjs, the num- 
ber is given a separate name, ‘aléma (“indicator”). 
Most zidjs contain both rules and tables for the cal- 
culation of madakhil, which, as we have seen, are par- 
ticularly important for checking the results of date 
conversions. 

Most simply, the madkhal of a given year is calcu- 
lated by adding the asl of the completed years C to 
the madkhal of the epoch (cf. Table 2) and casting off 
multiples of seven. For example, for the Hidjra year 
254 we add the asl of the completed years found 
above, 89655, to 5 (Thursday) the madkhal of the 
astronomical epoch. Discarding multiples of seven we 
obtain 4, signifying that 1 Muharram 254 Hidjra was 
a Wednesday. 

For the Persian and Byzantine calendars we find 
direct methods for calculating the madkhal based on 
the fact that the number of days of an (ordinary) year 
is 52 x 7 + 1. Thus the madkhal of a Persian year 
is simply found as (3 * Cy) mod 7 (m mod n denotes 
the remainder of the division m/n; note that 3 is the 
madkhal of the Yazdigird epoch) Similarly, the 
madkhal of a Byzantine year is obtained as (2 + C, 
* (C, * 1)/4) mod 7, where the remainder of the 
division by 4 is discarded. 

In order to obtain the madakhil of the following 
months, two and one are added alternately in the 
case of the Arabic calendar, two for each month and 
five for the extra days in the case of the Persian cal- 
endar, and the respective month lengths minus 28 in 
the case of the Byzantine calendar. To obtain the 
madkhal of the current date, the day of the current 
month minus one should be added to the madkhal of 
the current month. After each addition multiples of 
seven are discarded. 

e. Tables. In practically all zidjs, the chronological 
chapter contains a set of mathematical tables which 
facilitate the calculations described above. Among these 
tables the following appear to be standard: 

(1) Tables for the calculation of the asl. Such tables dis- 
play in three subtables, either in sexagesimal or in 
decimal notation, the number of days corresponding 
to groups of years (al-sinūn al-madjmira) individual 
years (al-sinün al-mabsüta), and months. For instance, 
for the Arabic calendar the number of days in mul- 
üples of 30 years and in 1, 2, ..., 30 single years will 
be given. Some authors of zidjs combine more than 
one calendar in a single table by using a sexagesimal 
set-up with groups of 60 years. In each case, the 
number of days from the epoch to a given date is 
obtained by adding the day of the current month to 
the sum of the appropriate values from the three sub- 
tables. M 

(2) Direct conversion tables. From this type of table 
the dates in one or more calendars corresponding to 
a set of (often eguidistant) beginnings of years in a 
base calendar can be read off directly. Intermediate 
dates can then be found readily by adding the years 
and days in the desired calendar corresponding to the 
remaining single years and months in the base cal- 
endar, which are tabulated in separate subtables, as 
well as the elapsed days of the current month. For 
instance, when converting 24 Ramadan 254 Hidjra 
into the corresponding Byzantine date, one may read 
directly from the table that 1 Muharram 241 Hidjra 
corresponds to the 233rd day of the year 1166 Alex- 
ander. Furthermore, one finds that the first thirteen 


years of the cycle of thirty Arabic years are equal to 
12 Byzantine years plus 224 days, and the Arabic 
months before Ramadan to 236 days. Together with 
the elapsed days of the current month (24 — 1) this 
yields the (233 + 224 + 236 + 23 =) 716th day since 
the beginning of the year 1178 Alexander, i.e. the 
351st day or 15 Aylül of 1179 Alexander. 

(3) Tables for the calculation of madakhil. Tables for 
madakhil make use of the fact that the same dates 
recur on the same week days after 210 years in the 
Arabic calendar, 7 in the Persian, and 28 in the 
Byzantine. The first step in the determination of a 
madkhal is therefore to cast off multiples of the length 
of the cycle concerned from the given year. For the 
Persian and Byzantine calendars, most zidjs contain 
a double-argument table from which the initial week 
day can be read off directly for every month of every 
year within the respective cycles. In the case of the 
Arabic calendar, the initial week days of years 1, 2, ..., 
210 are displayed together with a constant for every 
month which should be added to the initial week day 
of the given year. In early zidjs, this type of table is 
often found under the name al-gadwal al-mudjarrad. 

Besides the types discussed here, many zidjs contain 
special tables for more complicated calendars such as 
the Djalalr and the Chinese-Uighur, and tables of feasts 
and fasts in various calendars. Islamic tables for the 
determination of the Great Lent and Easter have been 
analysed in G.A. Saliba, Easter computation in medieval 
astronomical handbooks, in al-Abhath, xxiii (1970), 179-212*. 

f. Various. In early zidjs in particular, we find 
approximate methods for chronological calculations, 
such as tables for Arabic madakhil based on a cycle 
of eight years. In the manuscript of the zidj of Habash 
al-Hasib extant in Berlin, some problems are discussed 
of the types "Find a date for which the Alexander 
year is equal to the Hidjra year" or "Find an Alex- 
ander year in which Farwardin occurs twice", whereas 
al-Birüni presents solutions for problems of “mixed 
dates", in which day, month, and year are given in 
three different calendars. 

Bibliography: Much of the information contained 
in this article has been obtained from an inspec- 
tion of primary sources and has not previously been 
published. The publications already mentioned deal 
with specific topics related to era chronology in 
zidjs. General literature concerning calendars in the 
Islamic world has been listed at the end of l. 
above; the Bibl. below presents some additions and 
various works particularly useful in relation to era 
chronology in zīdjs. Entries with an asterisk were 
reprinted in E.S. Kennedy et al., Studies in the Islamic 
exact sciences (SIES), Beirut 1983. 

For more information about zidjs, the reader is 
referred to zipy and to Kennedy, A survey of Islamic 
astronomical tables, in Trans. of the American Philosophical 
Society, N.S. Ixvi/2 (1956), 123-77 (repr. 1989). Many 
important investigations of parts of zidjs are con- 
tained in SIZES. 

The standard work on general mathematical 
chronology is still F.K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 3 vols. Leipzig 
1906-14, repr. Leipzig 1958. A valuable overview 
of era chronology in the Islamic world is presented 
in S.H. Tagizadeh, Various eras and calendars used in 
the countries of Islam, in BSOS, ix (1937-9), 903-27, 
and x (1939-42), 107-32. Additions to Sachau’s edi- 
tion of al-Birüni's Chronology can be found in 
K. Garbers, Eine Ergänzung zur Sachauschen Ausgabe 
von al-Birünis Chronologie orientalischer Volker, in Ísl., 
xxx (1952), 39-80. 
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Conversions of dates have traditionally been per- 
formed with the Wiistenfeld-Mahler’sche Vergleichungs- 
labellen, revised B. Spuler and J. Mayr, Wiesbaden 
1961, or with R. Schram, Kalendariographische und 
chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig 1908. Now programs for 
various types of computers are available, partially 
from the Internet. The DOS programme CALH by 
B. van Dalen (version 1.2, 1997) includes most of 
the calendars and epochs described in this article. 

(B. van Daren) 

IL HisroRīcaL WRITING 

1. In the Arab world. 

Ta’rikh is the most common Arabic word (widely 
used in New Persian and the Turkic languages as 
well) for “history, historiography”, in the sense of an 
ordered account of actual events. The word is cer- 
tainly not archaic and is only clearly attested by the 
mid-2nd/8th century, when it first appears in the titles 
of works recounting past events. By the late 3rd/9th 
century, ta'rīkk had become the most common word 
for this genre of writing. Other terms for historiography 
were also current, however. Indeed, akhbar (*reports, 
narratives”) may be older and in any case was very 
widely used down to early modern times. Until the 
mid-3rd/9th century, in fact, works of history were 
as likely to be identified by their subject matter—e.g. 
sīra (biography), maghàzi [g.vv.] (campaigns of the 
Prophet), futūk (conquests)—as by a word naming the 
literary genre or class of knowledge to which they 
belonged. Before the late 19th century, tarīkk seems 
to refer only to a kind of writing or knowledge, but 
in modern Arabic ta’rikh (like English “history”, Ger- 
man Geschichte, etc.) is equivocal, comprising both events 
per se and the verbal representation of these events. 

The etymology of ta^rik& is uncertain, since it is not 
found in other Semitic languages. Rosenthal relates it 
to South Arabian wrkh “moon” and “month”, with a 
hypothetical derivation tawrikh “determining dates by 
observing the moon” (it should be also noted that the 
Sabaic dictionary of A.R.L. Beeston et alii, 162, further 
gives the meaning “date” for wrh, and that the Arabic 
lexicographers list tawrikh as a variant of ta”rīkk, see 
e.g. LA, s.v. "-r-kh and w-r-kh). The original denotation 
of ta’rikh is in fact “date” or “dating” [see I. 1, above]. 
When it is attached to literary compositions, then, it 
should denote a chronologically-ordered account of 
events. The latter does, in fact, represent the earliest 
usage (occasionally in the expanded form al-ta’rikh ‘ala 
"I-sinin, but the word was rapidly extended to include 
any record of events or persons, however organised; 
e.g. by the mid-3rd/9th century we have al-Bukhārī's 
al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, an alphabetically-arranged dictionary 
of kadīth transmitters which contains very few dates. 
In view of this fluidity in language, no effort will be 
made in what follows to distinguish between iarīkā, 
akhbar, and other words used for historical writing. 

(a) Origins to ca. 950. 

The bulk of early Arabic historical texts (or more 
precisely, texts which claim to be early) have not come 
down to us in their original form but are only pre- 
served as citations and paraphrases in a corpus of 
digests and compilations assembled between the mid- 
3rd/9th century and the early 4th/10th century. (The 
earliest biographies of the Prophet form an important 
exception, since they were written or redacted in their 
present form by the early 3rd/9th century—i.e. about 
half to three-quarters of a century before extant his- 
torical texts on other subjects.) It is true that much 
apparently archaic material can be dug out of the 
encyclopaedias and biographical dictionaries of later 
centuries, but this does not alter the nature of the pro- 


blem. Given the present state of the evidence, then, we 
can determine what Arabic historiography had be- 
come by the end of Islam's first three centuries, but 
recovering the earlier phases of historical thought and 
writing has proved an extremely elusive problem. A 
mountain of research on this issue has yet to produce 
results which command general assent. 

The historical works of the late 3rd/9th and early 
4th/10th centuries represent the culmination of his- 
torical writing in early Islam in two respects. First, 
they synthesised a vast corpus of narratives which had 
been collected and put into circulation over the pre- 
vious 200 years. Second, they defined the religious 
and political meaning of these narratives in a manner 
that later Muslims found nearly definitive for many 
centuries. The syntheses composed around the begin- 
ning of the 4th/10th century attained such prestige 
that few later historians made any effort to investi- 
gate anew the first 200 years of Islamic history; they 
were usually content to copy and abridge the “clas- 
sical” syntheses, in particular the vast chronicle of 
Abū Dja‘far al-Tabarī (d. 310/923 [g.v.]). As a result, 
most of the older sources ceased to be copied or read 
in any systematic way, though many of them were 
still extant and consulted (rather haphazardly) down 
into Mamlük times. 

There is a second reason for the “fossilisation” of 
historiography dealing with the first two centuries of 
Islam: after the mid-4th/10th century, the issues and 
topics (and hence the texts which embodied them) 
which had long been the focus of historiographic con- 
cern no longer seemed highly relevant. Since 132/ 
750 the crucial issue for every historian had been the 
stance he ought to take toward the ‘Abbasids. Should 
they be presented as usurpers of ‘Alid (or even Umay- 
yad) rights, as legitimate successors to an unbroken 
caliphal succession stretching back to Abū Bakr, or 
as the restorers of the purity of Muhammad’s umma? 
On one’s resolution of this problem rested his inter- 
pretation of Islamic history for the century and a half 
before the ‘Abbasid Revolution. 

On a deeper level, the debate about the ‘Abbasids 
was a debate about the religious meaning of the whole 
history of the umma [4.v.]. This debate was framed in 
terms of a paradigm of covenant, betrayal and redemp- 
tion—a paradigm which had its roots in the Kur'án's 
oft-repeated prophet narratives, whose guiding motif 
is the challenge by a prophet to his people to accept 
the worship of the one true God and to follow his 
commandments. This challenge represents God's offer 
of a covenant (Ar. ‘ahd, mithak [q.vv.]), sc. obedience 
to His commandments in return for prosperity in this 
world and the next. The covenant is most often scorn- 
fully rejected, quickly followed by an outpouring of 
divine wrath. Even when it is accepted, as with the 
Jews and Christians, these communities quickly fall 
from wholehearted obedience and corrupt their reli- 
gion. As the 3rd/9th-century historians understood the 
matter, Muhammad’s people had been offered just 
such a covenant in the Kuran. They had accepted 
it (not always without a struggle) and had been re- 
warded as no people before them. But soon even the 
Muslims had fallen prey to man’s innate heedlessness 
(ghafla) and ingratitude (kuf); they had betrayed their 
covenant and now were rent by schism and blood- 
shed. This fall from grace compelled thoughtful 
Muslims to ask whether the betrayal could be repaired 
and the umma be redeemed. If so, how and at whose 
hands could such a redemption be won? Historians 
also had to ask how the betrayal of the Muhamma- 
dan covenant had occurred and who was responsible. 
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The official interpretation propounded by the *Abba- 
sid régime— which had to justify its claim to rule as 
kin of the Prophet, while preserving the legitimacy of 
the first three caliphs—laid the blame for the umma's 
sufferings on the corrupt and tyrannical Umayyads. 
But most historians, even those with close ties to the 
‘Abbasid court, concurred that the original crisis had 
occurred in the reign of "Uthmān b. ‘Affan (24-35/644- 
56), though they disagreed bitterly about which per- 
sons and groups bore the guilt for the catastrophe. 

The paradigm of covenant, betrayal and redemp- 
tion was clearly formulated by late Umayyad times 
and was highly productive for nearly two centuries. 
But as ‘Abbasid authority was subverted in the late 
3rd/9th century and collapsed in the 320s/930s, this 
paradigm lost much of its power. It could not bestow 
meaning and value on the sordid intrigues of petty 
dynasts and warlords. The historians of the 4th/10th 
century and later focused more and more on recent 
and contemporary events, and sought new ways of 
constructing and interpreting these. 

Some of the late 3rd/9th-century syntheses are best 
characterised as digests. Key examples would be three 
nearly contemporary works: the Ta’rikh of al-Ya*kübi 
(d. 283/897), al-Akhbàr al-tiwāl of Abū Hanifa al- 
Dinawari (d. 281/894), and the Kitab al-ma‘anf of Ibn 
Kutayba (d. 276/889). Late examples of this group 
would be the Murūdi al-dhahab wa-ma'ádin al-djawhar 
and Kitab al-Tanbih wa 'l-iskrāf of al-Mas'üdi (d. 345/ 
956). The authors of the digests refine the disparate 
materials bequeathed them by earlier collectors into 
a single narrative line, with the intention of offering a 
clear and unambiguous interpretation of Islamic his- 
tory. Even so, their works preserve the historical writ- 
ing of earlier generations because they present their 
accounts in the form of (highly selective) quotation and 
paraphrase of their sources. 

Of these digests the most original and interesting 
are the works of al-Ya*kübi and al-Mas'üdi. Al-Ya'ķūbī 
composed the first true universal history in the Arabic 
language. He draws on a wide array of materials (many 
clearly non-Islamic) to give a culturally and intellec- 
tually oriented tableau of the pre-Islamic nations. Then 
with the coming of Muhammad he narrows his focus 
to the political history of Islam, organised by caliphal 
reign and told from a markedly pro-‘Alid perspective. 
In its overall structure al-Ya'kübi's digest provided the 
model for the universal histories of al-Tabari and al- 
Mas'üdi, though there is no evidence that either of 
these scholars used his work. Al-Mas'üdi's two digests 
are late works, abridgements or adaptations of a series 
of far larger and more systematic histories (all now 
lost) which he claims to have composed earlier in his 
career. They combine, in a manner never successfully 
imitated by any other historian, serious information 
with the arts and graces of adab. Al-Mas'üdi's Islamic 
history is similar in many ways to al-Ya‘kibi’s, but his 
non-Islamic materials are far wider-ranging and clearly 
draw on a much richer array of sources. He is, for ex- 
ample, the only Muslim author to give us a serious 
précis of Byzantine history since the rise of Islam. It 
is noteworthy that Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/1406), so 
severe in his judgments on many historians, identi- 
fied al-Mas'üdi as his true precursor. 

Without doubt the crucial historical works of this 
era are the massive compilations of al-Baladhuri 
(d. 279/893) and Abū Dja'far al-Tabarī (d. 310/923). 
It is these which preserve for us the broadest cross- 
section of early Arab-Islamic historical writing, and 
hence they are our fundamental sources for the ori- 
gins and early development of Islamic historiography. 


Al-Balādhurī left us two major histories, both dealing 
wholly with Islamic times: Futüh al-buldan, an account 
of the Arab-Islamic conquests (coming down into 
‘Abbasid times), organised by region and oriented to- 
ward legal-administrative issues; and Ansāb al-ashrāf, 
a vast collection of political biographies of the caliphs 
and other notable figures of Islamic history, with the 
biographies grouped according to lineage. Al-Tabari’s 
Tarīkh al-rusul wa ‘l-mulik is an enormous chronicle 
stretching from the Creation down to the last years 
of al-Tabari’s life. It is arranged by nation or people 
before the rise of Islam, with an emphasis on the 
Israelites and Persians; with the Aigjra it follows a strict 
annalistic framework. It represents only one facet of 
the eure (in effect the retirement project) of a scholar 
who regarded himself chiefly as a Kur'àn commen- 
tator, fakih and muhaddith. 

In principle, the compilations of al-Baladhuri (espe- 
cially the Ansāb al-ashraf) and al-Tabari aimed to 
assemble all well-attested accounts pertaining to the 
major events and actors in Islamic history. Both schol- 
ars used the muhaddith's tool of the isnād to show the 
provenance of each account, thereby allowing the in- 
formed reader to assess its authenticity and religious 
soundness. Al-Tabari indeed deploys the isnād tech- 
nique very rigorously; this and other indications sug- 
gest that he hoped to raise history to the full dignity 
of a religious science. But that turned out to be impos- 
sible, due at least in part to the highly disparate and 
uncontrollable sources which historians had to use. 

In contrast to the digests, these vast compilations 
make no effort to construct a unified narrative of events. 
On the contrary, they consist of a series of discrete 
reports (Ar. khabar, pl. akkbār) varying in length from 
a line to several pages. These akhbar are not linked 
by a narrative thread; they are simply juxtaposed end 
to end, each being marked off from the others by its 
own isndd. A compiler might select several reports 
pertaining to a given event, and these could variously 
repeat, overlap, or contradict one another. The cri- 
teria for including some akbar and omitting others 
are almost never spelled out explicitly, one must sim- 
ply infer such criteria through context, literary struc- 
ture, etc. In general, it was proper for a historian to 
abridge or paraphrase the akfbār which he found in 
his sources; he might even blend several accounts 
together into a “collective tradition” so long as he 
did no violence to their contents. Al-Balādhurī para- 
phrases quite freely; al-Tabari follows the wording of 
his sources closely, albeit with considerable abridg- 
ment. Al-Tabari also chops up what were originally 
extended narratives into short segments, so as to jux- 
tapose these with contrasting or parallel versions of 
the events being presented. 

None of the historians surveyed above ever inter- 
venes in the narrative to explain its overall signifi- 
cance or to pass judgment on the actors. The reason 
for this reticence is partly grounded in early Islamic 
concepts of knowledge (Zim) In this perspective, his- 
torical knowledge was constituted by statements which 
could be traced back to reliable authorities—ideally, 
to eyewitnesses of known veracity, but in any case to 
reputable persons who had obtained their information 
from good sources. The historian's task was thus sim- 
ply to determine which akhbdr were acceptable and 
to arrange these in a usable order. On another level, 
the events recorded by early Muslim historians were 
intensely controversial. Hence if they discussed these 
in their own words, they would inevitably be regarded 
as mere propagandists for one or another faction. 
Scholarly authority required a talent for self-effacement. 
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Insofar as they deal with the middle and later de- 
cades of the 3rd/9th century, the digests and com- 
pilations reviewed above drew, with varying skill and 
perceptiveness, on a variety of contemporary sources 
as well as personal observation. For the reigns of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs from al-Mahdi (775-85) until al- 
Ma’min (813-33), they seem to have used an official 
court historiography as redacted under al-Ma’min, 
supplemented by personal memoirs and other non- 
official accounts. The provenance of their information 
on these two periods raises many difficult issues, but 
there is no real question about the authenticity of the 
sources they used. That is, these sources do date from 
the periods which they recount, and they were com- 
posed by the authors to whom they are ascribed. 

As we move into their sources for earlier periods, 
however, we can have progressively less confidence 
on this point. For the century and a half stretching 
between Muhammad’s call and the consolidation of 
‘Abbasid power under al-Mansür (r. 136-68/754-75), 
the direct sources for the “classical” syntheses were a 
series of akkbār collections (now mostly lost) compiled 
between ca. 750 and 850 by a number of scholars, 
of whom the most widely cited are Ibn Ishak (d. 150/ 
767), Abū Mikhnaf Lit b. Yahya (d. 157/774), Sayf 
b. ‘Umar (d. ca. 180/796), al-Haytham b. ‘Adi (207/ 
822), Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 204/819), 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wakidi (d. 207/822), Muham- 
mad b. Sa‘d (d. 230/845), and "Alī b. Muhammad 
al-Madá'ini (d. 225/840). The works of the earlier 
collectors in this group were certainly heavily redacted 
in the early 3rd/9th century, and it is in this form 
that the classical syntheses had access to them. Even 
so, the essential authenticity of these collections seems 
uncontestable; they are, as they claim to be, substan- 
tially works compiled and edited by Abū Mikhnaf, 
Sayf b. ‘Umar et al. 

'The early 3rd/9th century also witnessed the emer- 
gence of two new genres which would have a very 
long lifespan in Islamic historiography: the earliest bio- 
graphical compilations, in the form of tabakāt [g.v.] or 
"generations" of notable Muslims (chiefly transmitters 
of hadith and other religious knowledge) from the time 
of the Prophet; and the annalistic chronicle, which 
strove to place each known event in the precise Hidjrī 
year in which it occurred. The first extant biograph- 
ical compilations already display a considerable range 
of subjects and emphases: the Kitab al-Tabakat al-kabir 
of Ibn Sa'd, the terse Auab al-Tabakàt of Khalifa b. 
Khayyat al-*Usfuri (d. 241/855), and the Kitab Tabakat 
al-shu/arà? al-djahiliyyin wa "l-islámiyyin by Muhammad b. 
Sallam al-Djumahi (231/846). The biographical dic- 
tionary immediately met a critical need in a religious 
and literary culture which was based on the trans- 
mission of knowledge from one person to another, 
and which needed to determine the biographical data, 
religious acceptability, and reliability of each trans- 
mitter. The new form quickly branched off in many 
directions, and by the end of the 3rd/9th century it 
was producing works as diverse as al-Bukhārī's al- 
Tarīkh al-kabir and al-Baladhuri’s Ansāb al-ashraf. 

Until the mid-3rd/9th century, the favoured organ- 
isational scheme for general histories was by caliphal 
reign; this regnal or dynastic schema continued to be 
very widely used as well. After Khalifa b. Khayyat 
(al-Ta’rikh), al-Tabarī was the next extant historian to 
use the annalistic structure; much of the confusion in 
his volumes on the earliest decades of Islam comes 
from the fact that his source material was not origi- 
nally dated by year, and could only be located in the 
“right” year by context. But after al-Tabarī, the annal- 


istic mode became and remained the most widely 
used organisational framework, at least among Arabic- 
language historians, down into the 13th/19th century. 

The akhbar collections of the early 3rd/9th century 
differ from one another in many ways: subject mat- 
ter, sources, organisation and handling of material, 
religio-political stance, etc. Nevertheless, they do have 
some important features in common. First, they all 
reflect the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm, thus 
demonstrating that this paradigm was already fully 
articulated by this era. Second, they embody pre- 
dominantly "Irāķī (and for the earliest decades, Hidjazi) 
perspectives; only fragments of a Syrian or Egyptian 
tradition have found their way into them. This seems 
natural enough for ‘Abbasid times, but obviously it 
implies serious distortions in their treatment of the 
Umayyads. Third, they are assemblages of akhbār relat- 
ing to a given set of events rather than integrated 
narratives of those events. Fourth, most of them are 
monographic rather than synthetic—ie. they bring 
together reports concerning discrete events (such as 
the Battle of the Camel) or topics (the Ridda wars 
or the conquests in Syria). (Note, however, that the 
earliest synthetic history of early Islamic political his- 
tory was probably Ibn Ishak’s Ta’rikh al-Khulafa’, prob- 
ably a digest rather than a detailed compilation, now 
lost except for a few citations in al-Tabarī and pos- 
sibly a papyrus fragment) Finally, these works use 
isnāds (not necessarily in a rigorous way) to link their 
narratives to the original reporters of the events they 
include. In spite of the formal structure of these col- 
lections, which implies that they are merely trans- 
mitting well-attested reports by persons close to the 
events in question, there is ample evidence of a strong 
authorial (or at least editorial) hand in many of them. 
For example, Sayf b. ‘Umar explicitly blends reports 
from several different transmitters into a single ver- 
sion, while al-Wāķidī gives a level of detail and nar- 
rative elaboration which we seldom find in older 
accounts of the same events. 

Too much attention to questions of form, struc- 
ture, transmission, accuracy, etc. can be very mis- 
leading, for many works from this period exhibit a 
very strong folkloric tendency—an emphasis on story- 
telling for its own sake, the heroic, the colourful, the 
supernatural and fantastic. Folkloric elements were 
assuredly present in the very origins of Islamic his- 
torical narrative, but the early ‘Abbasid period pro- 
duced a number of larger works which are thoroughly 
imbued with folklore. The most notable of these is 
the Auab al-Futüh of Ibn A‘tham al-Kūfī (who prob- 
ably flourished ca. 200/815, pace M.A. Shaban). But 
this period must also have seen the origins of the 
widely copied Futüh al-Sham sagas ascribed to al- 
Wakidi, though these emerged in their present form 
only during the Crusades. The narratives collected 
and redacted by Sayf b. “Umar display a distinctive 
combination of serious purpose and folkloric story- 
telling. In fact there is no clear line separating "seri- 
ous history" from folklore in the materials that have 
come down to us; we must take both as original and 
integral aspects in the understanding and articulation 
of their past by early Muslims. 

It is precisely this unmistakable editorial/authorial 
presence which gives us pause about the way in which 
the late 2nd/8th century collectors used their sources, 
for we have no way of checking the accuracy or good 
faith of these collectors. It is true that the problem 
differs as between two distinct periods: (a) the life of 
the Prophet and the first seven decades of Islam, 
down to the end of the great civil war of 680-92; (b) 
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the Umayyad domination between 692 and the 
‘Abbasid Revolution (747-50). In regard to the latter 
period, no one contends that the late 2nd/8th-century 
akhbar collectors simply invented the stories they tell, 
if only because the events of late Umayyad times were 
too recent. On the other hand, the collectors do report 
these events in an intensely partisan manner—not 
only because some (not all by any means) had close 
ties to the ‘Abbasid court, which actively sought to 
poison the memory of its predecessors, but also because 
their informants were themselves the survivors of many 
bitter conflicts in Umayyad times. We simply cannot 
say how far or in what ways the akkbar collectors of 
early ‘Abbasid times may have reshaped or elabo- 
rated the stories which they gathered. The major 
events at least are certainly not invented out of whole 
cloth, but how accurately do they reflect the original 
accounts of those who were involved in them? We 
can only guess. It is not even clear how much con- 
temporary history was actually written down under 
the Umayyads; the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim [4.».] gives 
us only a few titles dealing with the period 700-50, 
and these were probably composed in the early decades 
of ‘Abbasid rule. On the other hand, the Umayyad 
court was clearly intensely interested in the decades 
before the reign of *Abd al-Malik, since the events of 
that period were clearly essential to its claims to legit- 
imacy. Rather than a developed (or even emerging) 
Umayyad historical literature, then, we have been 
given a very disparate body of recollections and state- 
ments, some originating within the Umayyad court, 
many put into circulation by its opponents. 

If we may assume that narratives about events 
under the Umayyads, however reshaped for partisan 
and ideological purposes, are ultimately grounded in 
reality and can be linked to contemporary reporters, 
we can be far less confident about the nature of 
Umayyad-era historiography on the lst/7th century. 
Existing evidence indicates that formal historical study 
and writing began in the decades following the sec- 
ond civil war (680-92), and was no doubt associated 
with the need to recover an authentic and authon- 
tative past from the chaos and violence of those years. 
Moreover, at least some of this historical work was 
owed to Umayyad prompting and patronage, in par- 
ticular the biographical materials on the Prophet col- 
lected by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Misa 
b. "Ukba (d. after 141/758) [9.vv.]. It is undeniable 
that the Umayyad caliphs from *Abd al-Malik on took 
an intense interest in emerging theological issues, in 
law, and in investigating and defining the early past 
of the Islamic community. In the light of the unre- 
lenting challenges to their legitimacy from every quar- 
ter, they had no choice. It is now quite clear that 
the Umayyad caliphs claimed final (though perhaps 
not infallible) authority in matters of the faith. They 
could hardly take a slighter interest in the historical 
process through which they had risen to supreme 
authority over the community. 

There was of course a counter-history of early Islam, 
and this clearly survives much more fully than the 
Umayyad version, due to the ‘Abbasid victory and 
their systematic purge of elements favourable to the 
old order. In both the pro-Umayyad and anti-Umayyad 
versions of Islam's beginnings, there are already clear 
traces of the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm. 
Having said all this, however, we simply do not know 
what the historical works of Umayyad-era historians 
looked like; we have fragments which may be more 
or less authentic, but these give us no idea of the 
whole collections from which they were drawn. Nor 


can we trace even these fragments back to the earlier 
authorities on which they based their statements with 
any confidence. A coherent body of historical tradi- 
tion quite suddenly emerges under the Umayyads, but 
we cannot identify the raw materials out of which it 
was formed. 

The primitive historiography (if we may call these 
accounts anything so formal as historiography) com- 
posed during the eight decades between Muhammad's 
call and *Abd al-Malik's consolidation of power poses 
problems which are not only far more severe but 
entirely different in nature. Both the accuracy and 
authenticity of every report attributed to this period 
are open to credible challenge. The problem is not 
that our texts are biased or partisan; it is a truism 
that every narrative represents events from some per- 
spective, and hence encodes a complex body of ide- 
ologies, values, conceptual structures and cultural 
practices. But it is normally quite easy to decode these 
aspects of our texts, as Ignaz Goldziher demonstrated 
a century ago. The problem is rather that we do not 
know to what degree any given narrative transmits 
usable (albeit incomplete) information about the events 
which it claims to report—or sometimes, whether 
these events ever happened at all. A related problem 
is that of authenticity, i.e., quite apart from the issue 
of factuality, whether a given narrative actually goes 
back to its purported original reporter or whether it 
was first framed and circulated in a much later period. 
The parallels between archaic historical akkbār and 
the origins of hadith are obvious, even though the 
structures and purposes of the two genres differ in 
many fundamental ways. 

In short, we can only offer conjectural reconstruc- 
tions of archaic historiography. The following com- 
ments should be taken in that light. We cannot speak 
of formal historical research—the systematic collect- 
ing and redacting of reports about events and per- 
sons—during the first eighty years of Islam. But 
Muslims must have been deeply aware of the titanic 
events through which they were passing, and of the 
profound changes in political institutions and patterns 
of life which these events represented. lst/7th-century 
Muslims had to try to make sense of all this, and 
inevitably they did so through the genres of verbal 
expression familiar to them. First of all, they could 
draw on the kind of oral narrative practised among 
the tribes of ancient Arabia: prose recitals about mem- 
orable events, embellished and interpreted by verse 
(satirical, boasting or elegiac as the case might be). 
The point of these recitals was of course not metic- 
ulous accuracy but the values of manliness and tribal 
honour which they encoded. Particularly effective 
poetry often liberated itself from the events which had 
originally inspired it, and would henceforth stand on 
its own or be re-attached to new events. In another 
milieu, as Islamic practice became established among 
the newly converted tribesmen (and a few non-Arab 
converts), the mosque sermon quickly emerged as a 
vehicle for the interpretation of crucial events as well 
as a means of exhorting people to act. The themes 
of formal sermons were supplemented and reinforced 
by pious tales about the prophets and other religious 
heroes delivered by the kussds (sing. Kass [g.v.]), both 
officially appointed and “self-employed”. The tem- 
plates for historical narrative in the mid-lst/7th cen- 
tury were thus provided by the ayyàm al-‘arab, kissa, 
wa'z and khutba, and (deployed not to narrate events 
but to interprete them) various genres of shi". 

Such oral expression flowed spontaneously from 
those who had experienced the life of the Prophet, 
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the great conquests and the bitter civil strife of those 
decades. It could not be monopolised by the caliphs 
or any other central authorities, though these lat- 
ter certainly tried to make their voice heard in the 
cacophony and to exert what little control they could. 
Some narratives seem to have been carefully com- 
posed from the outset, such as the pious exempla that 
demonstrate the stern morality and ardent faith of 
early Muslim heroes, or dramatic tableaux of con- 
frontations between Muslim and infidel leaders. 
Precisely because these were effective moral tales, of 
course, they readily became topoi which could be 
attached to many different events by altering the pro- 
tagonists and mises-en-scéne. But even as details of fact 
were modified, the stereotyped plots, the lofty stylised 
language and the underlying religio-moral lessons 
would remain the same. 

However, even apparently sober reportage about 
the conquests and civil wars is full of problems. Much 
of this material must have been remembered and 
passed on by participants in these events, but there 
was never a unified, official record of it; on the con- 
trary, the original accounts were generated by thou- 
sands of men caught up in confusing situations and 
scattered across vast areas. Hence their stories about 
what they had seen or heard began to disintegrate 
almost as soon as they were told. By ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
consolidation of power after 72/692, only scraps of 
authentic memory remained about the early conquests 
or the first civil war a half-century earlier. No doubt 
a few well-informed collectors could name the crucial 
events of that period, but no one could date them 
accurately or even specify the order in which they 
had occurred, As to minor or local events, it was im- 
possible to separate fact from fiction. Often reporters 
could not even agree on which tribes or commanders 
had participated in which battles. 

(It must be said that these remarks are far less 
applicable to the life of Muhammad than to the events 
following his death. The Prophet was a uniquely sig- 
nificant subject, of course, but just as important, his 
memory was preserved among a highly self-conscious 
and relatively stable group—sc. the Sahdba or Com- 
panions and their successors in Medina—and at least 
in principle these could generate and transmit a coher- 
ent, reliable story about his life and teaching. Whether 
they actually did so is, of course, very much in dispute.) 

We have so far focused on oral materials— battle 
stories, poetry, sermons, pious tales—as the stuff of 
lst/7th century historiography. Was there any his- 
torical writing in this period? There is no unambigu- 
ous evidence of it, but we cannot completely exclude 
the possibility of informal efforts to record local or 
tribal accounts of major events. We can imagine but 
cannot confirm efforts to collect the narrative tradition 
of Hims or Medina or Küfa or Basra, or of the tribes 
of Tamim or Kinda. It is probable in any case that 
efforts to build a written record (insofar as they existed) 
focused on the life and words of the Prophet. On 
the other hand, we do find some written materials 
(letters, treaties, administrative decrees) incorporated 
within the historical tradition, and a few documents 
(e.g. the famous “Constitution of Medina”, the Siffin 
arbitration agreement, the substance if not the exact 
words of many peace treaties) are likely to be authentic. 
Likewise, our texts on the plan of Küfa or the diwan 
of ‘Umar seem to reflect real administrative arrange- 
ments from Islam’s earliest decades. But in the final 
analysis we can say only this much. There was by 
the second civil war (62-72/683-92) a real and widely 
shared historical consciousness, including the kernel of 


the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm. However, 
there was as yet no coherent history of Islam’s first 
decades nor any orderly effort to construct such a 
history. It would be, as we have seen, the work of 
Marwānid and early ‘Abbasid times to collect and sift 
through accounts of Islam’s beginnings, and to turn 
these disconnected bits and pieces into a coherent and 
persuasive whole. 
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(38 vols., Albany, N.Y. 1985 ff). L. Ammann, Kom- 
mentiertes Literaturverzeichnis zu Zeitvorstellungen u. geschicht- 
lichem Denken in der islamischen Welt, in WI, n.s., 
xxxvii/] (1997), 28-87 (comprehensive and impor- 
tant). General treatments of Islamic historiography: 
F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim historiography, Leiden 
1952, 2nd ed. 1968; B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), 
Historians of the Middle East, London 1962; Camb. 
hist Ar. līt., ī (esp. chs. 3, 16, 17); Cl. Cahen, History 
and historians, in Camb. hist. Ar. lit., iti, 188-233; R.S. 
Humphreys, Islamic history: a framework for inquiry, rev. 
ed. Princeton 1991, chs. 3, 4; T. Khalidi, Arabic 
historical thought in the classical period, Cambridge 1994. 
Among efforts to place early Islamic histonography 
in comparative context, see J. Wansbrough, The sec- 
tarian milieu: content and composition of Islamic salvation 
history, Oxford 1978; Humphreys, Qur’anic myth and 
narrative structure in early Islamic historiography, in F.M. 
Clover and Humphreys (eds.), Tradition and innova- 
tion in late antiquity, Madison, Wisc. 1989, 271-90; 
L.I. Conrad, Theophanes and the Arabic historical tradi- 
tion, in Byzantinische Forschungen, xv (1990), 1-44. 

The first serious (still essential) analyses of the 
earliest phases of Arabic-Islamic historiography are 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur áltesten Geschichte des Islams, 
Berlin 1899; idem, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 
Berlin 1902, tr. M.G. Weir, The Arab kingdom and 
its fall, Calcutta 1927; L. Caetani, Annali. A mod- 
ern statement of this approach in ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Dari, Bahth fi nash'at “lm al-ta’rikh "ind al-Arab, Beirut 
1960, tr. L.I. Conrad, The rise of historical writing 
among the Arabs, Princeton 1983. The Wellhausen- 
Caetani thesis has been challenged from both sides. 
The integrity and authenticity of early historiogra- 
phy has been defended by N. Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic literary papyri. I. Historical texts, Chicago 1957, 
and Sezgin, GAS, i, 237-56. A more radical cri- 
tique was sketched by R. Brunschvig, Ibn "Abdalhakam 
et la conquête de l'Afrique du Nord, in AIEO Alger, i 
(1942-7), 108-55, and J. Schacht, On Müsà ibn "Ugba's 
Kitab al-maghāzī, in AO, xxi (1950-3), 288-300. 
Though not dealing with historiography directly, 
J. Schacht, Ongins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 
1950, has been seminal. E.L. Petersen, Al and 
MuGwiya in early Arabic tradition, Copenhagen 1964, 
has broad implications. The most sceptical analy- 
ses are those of P. Crone, Slaves on horses: the evo- 
lution of the Islamic polity, London and New York 
1980; eadem, Meccan trade and the rise of Islam, 
Princeton 1987; Suliman Bashear (Sulayman Bashir), 
Mukaddima fi 'l-tarīkk al-àkhar: nahwa ķirā'a djadida 
li "I-nwàya al-islāmiyya, Jerusalem 1984; L.I. Conrad, 
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The conquest of Arwad, in idem and A. Cameron 
(eds), The Byzantine and early Islamic Near East. I. 
Problems in the literary source material, Princeton 1992, 
317-401. An important counter-revisionist interpre- 
tation: F.M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic origins: the 
beginnings of Islamic historical writing, Princeton 1997. 

On the forms and motifs deployed in early his- 
toriography: A. Noth, Quellenkritische Studien zu Themen, 
Formen u. Tendenzen frūhislamischer Geschichtstiberlieferung. 
I, Bonn 1973, 2nd rev. ed. tr. M. Bonner, The early 
Arabic historical tradition: a source-critical study, Princeton 
1994; S. Leder, Authorship and transmission in unau- 
thored literature, in Oriens, xxxi (1988), 67-81; idem, 
Features of the novel in early historiography, in Oriens, 
xxxii (1990), 72-96; idem, The literary use of the khabar: 
a basic form of historical writing, in Conrad and 
Cameron (eds.), op. cit., 277-315. 

On the problem of oral vs. written transmission, 
see W. Caskel, Ayam al-Arab, Studien zur altarabischen 
Epik, in Islamica, iii, Suppl. (1930), 1-99; G. Widen- 
gren, Oral tradition and written literature among the 
Hebrews in the light of Arabic evidence, in AO, xxiii/ 
3-4 (1959), 200-62 (an application of Caskel's study 
to O.T. narrative literature); G. Schoeler, Die Frage 
der schrifilichen o. mündlichen Überlieferung der Wissen- 
schaften im frühen Islam, in Isl, lxii/2 (1985), 201-30; 
idem, Weiteres zur Frage der schriftlichen oder mündlichen 
Überlieferung der Wissenschaften im Islam, in Isl., ixvi/1 
(1989), 38-67; idem, Mündliche Thora und Hadit: Über- 
lieferung, Schreibverbot, Redaktion, in Isl., Ixvi/2 (1989), 
213-37; idem, Schreiben und Veröffentlichen: zu Verwendung 
und Funktion der Schrift in den ersten islamischen Jahrhun- 
derten, in Isl., lxix/1 (1992), 1-43. 

History and hadith are distinct but intertwined. 
In addition to Schacht, Ongins, see Abbott, Studies 
in Arabic literary papyri. H. Quranic commentary and tra- 
dition, Chicago 1967; Sezgin, GAS, i, 53-84; G.H.A. 
Juynboll, Muslim tradition: studies in chronology, prove- 
nance, and authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 1983; 
H. Motzki, Die Anfange der islamischen Furisprudenz: thre 
Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./ 8. Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart 1991. Strat al-nabi has special problems of 
its own [see MUHAMMAD]; access to the immense 
literature can be found in U. Rubin, The eye of the 
beholder: the life of Muhammad as viewed by the early 
Muslims, Princeton 1995; G. Schoeler, Charakter u. 
Authentie der muslimischen Überlieferung über das Leben 
Muhammads, Berlin 1996. 

Our knowledge of Umayyad historiography still 
rests on Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich; see also 
U. Sezgin, Abū Miķnaf: ein Beitrag zur Historiographie 
der umaiyadischen Zeit, Leiden 1971. On early ‘Abbasid 
historiography, J. Lassner, The shaping of Abbasid rule, 
Princeton 1980; idem, Islamic revolution and historical 
memory: an inquiry into the art of ‘Abbasid apologetics, 
New Haven 1986; Leder, Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn 
‘Adi (st. 207/822). Herkunft, Uberlieferung, Gestalt früher 
Texte der Aķbār Literatur, Frankfurt am Main 1991. 
For studies on specific historians (still very scattered), 
see the relevant articles in this Encyclopaedia under 
their names. (R.S. HuMPHREYS) 
(b) The central and eastern lands 950-1500. 
The death of al-Tabari does not quite spell the 

end of the "ancient" tradition of Arabic historiogra- 
phy; in the following centuries we find a few schol- 
ars who still understand and employ it, most notably 
the Andalusian Ibn Hubaysh (504-84/1110-88), who 
restudied the traditions on the Ist/7th-century con- 
quests, and the Cairene (albeit of Andalusian ances- 
try) Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs (671-734/1273-1334 [¢.v.]), who 
was able to add important archaic materials to the 


lives of the Prophet composed by Ibn Hisham and 
al-Wakidi. But on the whole, the middle periods wit- 
ness a sea change in the ways in which the past was 
imagined and constructed, and even in those aspects 
of the past which were thought to be appropriate ob- 
jects of original study. 

First, by the mid-4th/10th century history was be- 
ginning to be written in two languages, Persian as 
well as Arabic. The difference between the two is not 
merely linguistic; almost from the beginning each lan- 
guage embodies a distinctive cultural tradition and 
body of historiographic practices. In particular, Persian- 
language writers tend to draw far more heavily than 
their Arabic-writing counterparts on neo-Sāsānid themes, 
not only for rhetorical ornament or exemplary tales 
but for the underlying paradigms and narrative pat- 
terns which govern their accounts. Persian-language 
historians also focus on building a long, unified nar- 
rative, and pay relatively little attention to precisely 
dated chronological sequences of events (see further, 
2. below). In contrast, the majority of Arabic-language 
writers deploy (either explicitly or very close to the 
surface) an annalistic framework. They are typically 
concerned to place each event in the right year, ide- 
ally with a precise day and month; their goal is thus a 
chronologically-ordered repertory of discrete and often 
very disparate events. In order to maintain a degree 
of continuity and coherence as they move from one 
year to the next, they rely chiefly on a few simple 
rhetorical devices, e.g., as we said under the events 
of the preceding year...” 

Having noted these contrasts in approach and struc- 
ture, however, we must recognise that both Arabic 
and Persian-writing historians were affected by the 
cultural changes and grave political convulsions of the 
early 4th/10th century. After al-Tabari, only a few 
historians are still interested in seeking out new mate- 
rials on the first 250 years of Islamic history. The 
crucial question confronting 3rd/9th-century historians 
had been the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate— 
and more broadly, the fundamental legitimacy of the 
religious and political evolution of the umma as a 
whole. After the political catastrophes of the caliphate 
of al-Muktadir (295-320/908-32), however, these issues 
no longer seemed urgent and compelling. Henceforth, 
early Islamic history was typically covered through 
paraphrases or abridgments of al-Tabari, though a 
few writers would supplement his compilation with 
other sources. For example, ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
(555-630/1160-1233 [g.v.]) drew on al-Azdī's Ta’rikh 
al-Mawsil and al-Baladhuri’s Ansāb al-ashraf, but both 
of these were roughly contemporaneous with al-Tabari. 
Even though many of al-Tabari’s early sources were 
still extant in substantial part, Ibn al-Athir made no 
effort to use them. 

Rather, historians more and more turned their atten- 
tion to political and moral admonition through the 
recounting of recent and contemporary events; his- 
tory was to be philosophy teaching by example. This 
was, of course, the view of Classical Antiquity, but 
the possibility of any direct influence is problematical 
at best, though it should not be dismissed without 
examination. Clearly Arab-Muslim historians never 
read Thucydides, Polybius or Plutarch; on the other 
hand, by the mid-4th/lOth century the Greek ethi- 
cal-political tradition which underlay Classical histori- 
ography was well known among philosophical circles 
in Baghdàd and elsewhere. In this regard it is perti- 
nent to recall that the historian Miskawayh (d. 421/ 
1030 [9.v.]) was also the author of a very Aristotelian 
treatise on ethics, the 7ahdhib al-akhlak, amongst a 
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number of other Aristotelian treatises, such as his 
answers to Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi’s al-Hawàmil wa 
"o-shawámil. 

Typically, a historian would now copy or para- 
phrase (sometimes with attribution, more often with- 
out) one or a few already existing chronicles for his 
account of events down to the most recent decades. 
Once he reached his own lifetime, he would com- 
plete his source or sources by composing a “continua- 
tion” (dhayl [see sīLA]). This segment would be based 
on direct observation recorded in a personal journal, 
oral information gathered from friends, official reports, 
or even somebody else's contemporary chronicle; the 
exact mix of sources would, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the writer's profession and social standing. In 
this way, the dhayl became the real focus of the 
historian's efforts. Historians who composed large-scale 
works might draw on a number of older chronicles 
for the earlier sections of their work, but as a rule 
they would cite these in sequence rather than trying 
to blend them into a unified synthesis. Good exam- 
ples of this procedure are the Mir'át al-zaman of Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzī (582-654/1182-1256 [9.v.]) and the 
Torīkh al-duwal wa "l-mulük of Ibn al-Furāt (735-807/ 
1334-1405 [q.».]). When carefully done (and both Sibt 
and Ibn al-Furāt were conscientious scholars) works 
of this sort can be invaluable, since they preserve 
almost verbatim major texts that are otherwise lost. 

A few historians did create real syntheses, however, 
i.e, integrated narratives which draw on a wide vari- 
ety of sources, and which reflect a consistent. per- 
spective, interpretation, and literary style—in short, an 
authentic authorial voice. As examples, we can cite 
the universal chronicles of Ibn al-Athir (al-Kamil fi 
-ta kh) and Ibn Khaldūn (732-808/1332-1406, K. al- 
Ibar), the dynastic history of Ibn Wasil (604-97/ 
1208-98 [g.».], Mufarridj al-kurüb fī akhbàr Bani Ayyüb), 
or the remarkable compilations of Taki al-Din al- 
Makrizi (765-845/1363-1442 [g.».]) on the history of 
Islamic Egypt. These and some other examples are 
outstanding achievements of historianship on many 
levels, but the very skill of their authors in blending 
a variety of sources into a unified text often makes 
it very difficult to determine the provenance of their 
information. Moreover, their very stylistic unity may 
lead to serious anachronisms in administrative termi- 
nology, titles, etc. This is a particularly acute prob- 
lem in al-Makrizi's account of the Ayyübids and early 
Mamlüks (where we can correct his anachronisms, 
since so many of his sources survive) and the Fatimids 
(where for the most part we cannot). 

The new emphases and methods of middle-period 
historians led to the development of new genres. They 
retained the "universal chronicle" of the preceding 
period, but to this they added the political biogra- 
phy, the dynastic chronicle and local history. The for- 
mer two are of course closely related in structure and 
approach, since both focus on the deeds of rulers, 
portrayed as outsized figures who dominate the polit- 
ical stage. On the other hand, such works are hardly 
cookie-cutter productions; they vary enormously in 
terms of size, scope, organisation, rhetoric (from a 
simple, almost colloquial style to an extremely florid 
one), and political stance (some are sycophantic, others 
highly critical. Naturally enough, works of this kind 
were often composed by bureaucrats, who both re- 
garded dynasties as a self-evident object of inquiry 
and had privileged access to the sources of informa- 
tion needed to write about them effectively. Some of 
these court historians had high office in the régimes 
they served, like ‘Imad al-Din al-Kātib al-Isfahānī 


(519-97/1125-1201) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (620-92/ 
1223-92), privy secretaries to Salah al-Din and Baybars 
respectively. Others like Miskawayh were men of mid- 
dling rank. In Mamlük Egypt and Syria, a number 
of important dynastic histories were composed by men 
who had spent their careers as members of the mili- 
tary élite or were at least closely affiliated with it— 
key examples would be the retired amir Baybars 
al-Mansüri (d. 725/1325) and Ibn Taghrībirdī (812- 
74/1409-70 [9.v.]), son of the atābak al-'asákir (supreme 
general of the army) under the sultan al-Nàsir Faradj— 
but there are many others. Since these ex-soldiers were 
typically Turks rather than native speakers of Arabic, 
their literary efforts were often regarded with some 
disdain by the indigenous ‘ulam’ and literati; even so, 
their writings are richly detailed and informed by real 
political acumen. It must be admitted that some of 
the best dynastic chroniclers were ‘ulam by profes- 
sion rather than bureaucrats, though they normally 
had close ties to the courts about which they wrote; 
here the names Ibn al-Athir (the Ta’rikh al-bahtr, on 
the Zangids of al-Mawsil), Ibn Wāsil and al-Makrizi 
may be cited yet again. 

Local history is not a genre but a focus of con- 
cern—the region (sometimes a single city and its imme- 
diate hinterland, sometimes a broad province) where 
a given author lived, and normally where his family 
had sunk roots for many generations past. The rise 
of local history obviously reflects a world where the 
fate of the umma as a whole, as that fate is embod- 
ied in and symbolised by the universal caliphate, is 
no longer the only way or most important way of 
envisioning things. For the writers of local history, the 
umma is most immediately embodied in the hundreds 
of communities that constitute it. The rise of local 
history had multiple causes; most fundamentally, how- 
ever, it must have reflected the progress of conver- 
sion to Islam outside the few metropolitan centres 
where it had been established since the early caliphate, 
a process that was well advanced in most regions by 
the mid-4th/10th century. 

Local history often takes the form of a political 
chronicle. The events recounted may stretch back into 
the remote pre-Islamic past, but the author's empha- 
sis tends to be on more recent decades. Local chroni- 
cles of this sort are typically written in simple, rather 
conversational prose—not surprising, since they were 
produced outside the pomp and ceremony of the 
princely courts and did not aim to flatter the pre- 
tensions of dynasts. They were typically composed in 
cities and regions with a strong sense of identity and 
a tradition of local autonomy, in particular the cities 
of northern ‘Irak, the Djazira and Syria. An impor- 
tant early example would be the Ta’rikh al-Mawsil of 
al-Azdi (d. 334/946), but the most impressive work 
in this form may well be the Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashk of 
Ibn al-Ķalānisī (465-555/1073-1160 [¢.2.]), a richly 
detailed and wonderfully partisan account of Saldjükid 
Damascus, with its turbulent court, factions of local 
notables, and popular militias. The decades after the 
death of the atēbak Tughtigin (522/1127 [qg.».]) have 
almost the immediacy of a journal Some decades 
later the Aleppan notable Kamāl al-Din b. al-‘Adim 
[see BN AL-‘aDIM] (588-660/1192-1262) composed a 
similar work on his native city, Zubdat al-halab fi ta’rikh 
Halab, though it embodies a more respectful, almost 
semi-official stance toward the Ayyübid princes who 
governed the city during his lifetime. A work con- 
ceived as a regional history, but on a scale which 
links this modest genre to the universal chronicle, is 
al-Nugjiim al-zahira fi mulūk Misr wa 'I-Kāhira of Ibn 
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Taghrībirdī, a vast survey of Islamic Egypt which 
begins with the Arab conquest and comes down to 
the mid-9th/15th century. 

Apart from the chronicle form, the perspectives of 
local history were also embodied in the biographical 
dictionary. Such compilations would normally focus 
on the noted men of religion (with a smattering of 
sultans and amirs) who had resided in a given city; 
in several cases these works are prefaced with a sub- 
stantial topographical description. This genre of local 
history did not necessarily reflect a tradition of politi- 
cal autonomy but was rooted in local loyalties, the 
desire of urban notables to demonstrate that their 
native cities were major centres of Islamic piety and 
learning. The model for this genre was the immense 
Torīkh Baghdad of al-Khatib al-Baghdādī (392-463/ 
1002-71 [g.».]), which contains some 7,800 biographi- 
cal entries. His example was followed closely about a 
century later by Ibn ‘Asakir (499-571/1105-76 [9.2.]) 
in the Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk, a work which deals 
with a far smaller city but on an even larger scale, 
with more than 8,000 entries. Ibn ‘Asakir clearly knew 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s work intimately, and drew on 
it extensively though not slavishly for his entries on 
scholars who had come to Damascus from ‘Irak. Apart 
from Muslim men of religion and rulers, Ibn *Asākir's 
work includes a number of pre-Islamic prophets; taken 
as a whole, it is thus a kind of sacred history of 
Syria, a register of those persons through whom God's 
revelation had been manifested and upheld in that 
land since the Creation. 

Both Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Khatib were primarily 
fükahà? and muhaddithün, and their compilations are nar- 
rowly focused on men of religion, with a very sparse 
number of entries for rulers and generals. Moreover, 
their entries are highly formulaic; they deal chiefly 
with a subject's teachers and students, the haditis he 
transmitted, and the barest facts of his life, sc. his 
countries of residence and date of death. Only in 
passing do they give us information on his career, 
and they contain a minimum of anecdotes (though 
some of those which they include are very telling). 
In partial compensation, Ibn "Asākir's dictionary does 
contain a substantial volume (some 800 entries) devoted 
to women, and from these we can glean some notion 
of the mode and extent of women's participation in 
the formal religious life of their society. In brief, these 
vast collections tell us a great deal about the academic 
life and intellectual traditions of their respective cities 
but give indirect testimony at best on politics and 
social structures. In contrast, Ibn al-‘Adim (a bureau- 
crat as well as a scholar) drew not only on biogra- 
phical sources but also on a very rich body of political 
chronicles and geographical-administrative texts in com- 
posing his Bughyat al-talab f? ta’rikh Halab (only partly 
extant). His work is thus an invaluable mirror of the 
political and social history of North Syria during the 
first six centuries of Islam. Moreover, Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
habit of citing his sources by author and title gives 
us some sense of the extraordinary riches of Aleppo's 
libraries before the Mongol invasions. Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
model was followed, on an equally vast scale, by al- 
Makrizi in his K. a/-Mukaffā al-kabir, an unfinished 
biographical dictionary of prominent Egyptians since 
the rise of the Fatimids. 

Local history produced an intriguing and very origi- 
nal hybrid in the urban topography, which used a 
systematic catalogue of a city's important sites and 
monuments as the framework for the presentation of 
a wide variety of historical and biographical materials. 
Typically, an urban topography would proceed site 


by site, describing the circumstances under which a 
particular edifice was erected, then appending bio- 
graphical sketches of the key persons associated with 
that monument. In this way the physical fabric of the 
city is linked to the men and women who created 
and sustained it, and embodies their purposes, values, 
and acts. The origins of the urban topography can 
be traced to the fada^il al-madina literature (which first 
appears in the 4th/lOth century) and to the topo- 
graphical surveys attached by al-Khatib al-Baghdādī 
and Ibn ‘Asakir to their biographical dictionaries. Only 
in the Mamlük period, however, do we see the shap- 
ing of a fully developed genre. The earliest example 
(though in many ways still a transitional work) is found 
in the sections on Damascus and Aleppo of the admin- 
istrative-geographical survey of ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285 [see IBN sHADDAD]), al-A'lak al-khatira fi 
dhikr umarā” al-Shām wa 'l-Djazīra. The new genre culmi- 
nated in the 9th/ 15th century with a group of system- 
atic and remarkably rich works on Cairo, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Jerusalem. Particularly impressive is ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Nu‘aymi (d. 927/1521), Tanbih al-talib 
wa-irshad al-dāris ft mā fi Dimashk min al-djawami? wa 
‘l-madaris, a meticulously assembled compendium of 
Damascene historical scholarship in the Ayyübid and 
Mamlük eras. More idiosyncratic is the famous al- 
Mawā'iz wa ’l-itibār bi-dhikr ai-khitat wa *l-āthār (univer- 
sally referred as al-Khitat) of al-Makrizi, which covers 
all of Egypt but inevitably concentrates on the city 
of Cairo, whose history and monuments fill at least 
two-thirds of the book. The Kia! really transcends 
its genre; its immense fund of information on archi- 
tecture and urban topography, administrative and mili- 
tary institutions, and economic life makes it as close 
to a "total history" of Egypt as mediaeval Islamic his- 
toriography knew how to produce. 

The wealth of texts devoted to specific dynasties 
or regions should not obscure the continuing vitality 
of the "universal chronicle" throughout the Middle 
Periods. Indeed, many of the most characteristic and 
impressive works composed during these centuries fall 
in this category; the names of al-Mas'üdi (d. 345/956 
[q.v.], in many ways a transitional figure), Miskawayh, 
Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1201), Ibn al-Athir, al-Dhahabī 
(673-748/ 1274-1348), Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), and 
Ibn Khaldün suffice to make the point. However, 
middle-period works of this kind depart from the 
model established by al-Tabari in several ways. Many 
make no effort to go back before the rise of Islam, 
and those which do generally deal with pre-Islamic 
antiquity in a far more summary fashion than al- 
Tabarī had. (Al-Mas'ūdī's Murüdj al-dhahab wa-ma'adin 
al-djawhar and Kitab al-Tanbih wa ‘l-ishraf, written only 
a generation after al-Tabari, are marked exceptions 
to this generalisation None of the middle-period 
chroniclers deploys al-Tabari's rigorous hadith method- 
ology, and few cite their sources even in a general 
way. On the contrary, even the most scrupulous are 
content to paraphrase al-Tabari until they reach the 
late 3rd/9th century, sometimes supplemented by what- 
ever additional materials lay conveniently at hand. 
This practice reflects not so much intellectual laziness 
as a consensus (among Sunnis if not Shi‘is) that the 
crucial issues concerning the umma's early history had 
been settled and need not be re-examined in any sys- 
tematic way. 

If these chroniclers bring little original content to 
their accounts of early Islamic history, however, they 
do display some important formal innovations. Ibn 
Khaldün, as always sui generis, abandons the usual an- 
nalistic framework in favour of an analytic survey 
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organised by dynastic "clusters": the Caliphate; North 
Africa and Andalus before the Almoravids; Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Persia before the Saldjükids; the 
Saldjükids and their successors, including the Mamlüks; 
finally, the Berber polities of the Maghrib. This organi- 
sation undeniably makes his chronicle repetitious and 
confusing to use, but it also shows his grasp of the 
underlying structures of mediaeval Islamic political life. 
On what might seem a more mechanical level, Ibn 
alDjawzi [g.v] (al-Muntazam fī ta’rikh al-mulük wa 
"l-umam) tried to integrate the very disparate approaches 
represented by the annalistic chronicle and the 
biographical dictionary by appending alphabetically- 
arranged obituaries of notable figures (including 
scholars) to the events of each year. Ibn al-Djawzi's 
innovation clearly met a strongly felt need and was 
very widely used; al-Dhahabi's immense Ta'rikh al- 
Islam and Ibn Kathir’s al-Biddya wa *l-nihāya, to name 
only two examples, are perhaps as valuable for their 
biographical materials as for their narratives of events, 
important and well-crafted as these are. Formally, Ibn 
al-Athir’s al-Kamil fi "lI-tarikh is perhaps the most con- 
servative of all the major universal chronicles, but it 
is also a superbly balanced and highly detailed sur- 
vey of the history of all the lands and peoples of 
Islam, from the Atlantic coast to Central Asia. Ibn 
al-Athir combines vast range with lucid organisation, 
direct and concrete diction, political astuteness and 
more than a touch of wit and irony. His work is cer- 
tainly one of the most impressive achievements of pre- 
modern historiography in any culture. 

The universal chronicle in Islam stretched back to 
the 3rd/9th century; the universal biographical dic- 
tionary was an innovation of the 7th/13th century, 
and in particular of Ibn Khallikàn (d. 673/1274 [q.v.]). 
His Wafayāt al-a'yàn fi anbā” abnā” al-zamān follows the 
formal conventions of the vast Arabic biographical lit- 
erature that already existed by his day, but he departs 
from his models in many ways. First, although his 
documentation is very rich, he eschews the rigorous 
method of the registers of ‘ulama’ and muhaddithün that 
had been and would remain so important in the reli- 
gious sciences, i.e. the kind of biography that ensured 
the integrity of religious knowledge by placing every 
scholar within a chain of masters and disciples reach- 
ing from the present back to the first generations of 
Islam. On the contrary, he favours snatches of verse 
and clever anecdotes which situate his subjects within 
the universe of mediaeval Islamic religious, moral, and 
aesthetic values. Second, he does not restrict himself 
to a single class of subjects, e.g. ‘ulama or poets or 
Süfis; rather, he hoped to include men of high dis- 
tinction (there are no separate entries for women in 
his compilation) in every field which conferred cul- 
tural prestige in the 7th/13th century Islamic world: 
politics and war, fikh, Süfism, poetry and literature. 
Third, he is highly selective (855 major entries in the 
‘Abbas edition), but he tries to include people from 
all corners of the Muslim world; there is inevitably 
some bias in favour of men from Syria and ‘Irak, but 
it is not for lack of trying. In the end, he gives us 
a wonderfully varied tableau of mediaeval Islamic cul- 
ture as this culture was understood by one of its most 
characteristic figures. 

Ibn Khallikān had many admirers but no real fol- 
lowers, in that no one else attempted his mix of solid 
scholarship, literary appeal, breadth and selectivity, 
but there were several “continuations” of his work in 
the 8th/14th century. Among these was Ibn Shakir 
al-Kutubi’s Fawat al-Wafayat, but perhaps the most 
remarkable is al-Waf bi 'I-Wafayāt of Khalil b. Aybak 


al-Safadi (696-764/1297-1363 [4.v.], the son of a 
Mamlük amir who made his career as a government 
clerk). This immense work aspires to give a biogra- 
phy of everyone worth remembering in the history of 
Islam, from the Prophet down to al-Safadi’s own day. 
Most biographical compilations have more modest 
goals. Ibn Taghribirdi’s al-Manhal al-sàft wa "l-mustawfi 
bad al-Waft contains some 2,500 lives of prominent 
Mamlük amirs and bureaucrats. With al-Durar al-kāmina 
fi ayān al-m?'a al-thamina, Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (773- 
852/1372-1449 [9..]) created a new form, the “cen- 
tenary dictionary” devoted to notables throughout the 
Mamlük Sultanate who had died during a given Hidjri 
century. This innovation was quickly picked up by 
Ibn Hadjars student al-Sakhawi (830-902/1427-97 
[4.5.])—who flavoured it with his own pungent judg- 
ments about his contemporaries—and it continued to 
flourish in the Arab lands up to and during Ottoman 
times. These centenary works were on no small scale: 
al-Sakhawi's al-Daw? al-lami‘ fi apān al-karn al-tàsi* con- 
tains almost 12,000 entries (including a volume devoted 
to women). 

We have so far labelled the writers of historical 
works as historians, and it is thus important to recog- 
nise that, until well into Ottoman times at least, there 
was no historical profession in Islam. That is, history 
was not recognised as a formal science with a spe- 
cific subject matter, method and technique which could 
be taught and transmitted; nor was there any insti- 
tutionalised way for a would-be historian to acquire 
the knowledge and skills of his craft; nor did anyone 
actually expect to make a living by working as a his- 
torian. History was neither a subject in the schools 
nor an element in any regular curriculum. History was 
the work of self-taught amateurs, whose regular pro- 
fessions (as noted above) lay elsewhere. 

It is hard to explain why history did not become 
a recognised science, either secular or religious, in view 
of the immense body of literature produced by Muslim 
historians and the solid religious and intellectual repu- 
tations which these enjoyed. But that is the case; 
many scholars regarded history as a vain and trivial 
pursuit, “no more than information about... occur- 
rences of the remote past, elegantly presented and 
spiced with proverbs,” as Ibn Khaldūn ruefully said 
(Ibn Khaldün, tr. Rosenthal, i, 6). As noted above, 
al-Tabari had tried to show that history could be 
studied with the same methodological tools and rigour 
as hadith. But insofar as he tried to make history one 
of the religious sciences, he failed, or at least no one 
else took up the challenge after him. 

Only in the late 8th/14th century did Ibn Khaldūn 
argue (this time from an Aristotelian perspective) that 
history could be treated as a valid science based on 
philosophical premises and methods. Historical knowl- 
edge, he asserted, was not the mere compiling of fac- 
tual data about the past; rather, it should be a 
systematic account of the principles governing human 
society. These principles were not knowable a priori 
but had to be elicited from factual data by a com- 
plex process of induction and deduction. For this rea- 
son, an accurate body of fact was the precondition 
for historical knowledge, even though facts per se were 
not the object of historical inquiry. The problem of 
obtaining and evaluating factual knowledge was thus 
crucial to the whole enterprise, and to this problem 
Ibn Khaldün devoted some very interesting though 
ultimately inconclusive arguments. 

Ibn Khaldün's effort to create a science of history 
foundered, not because of questions left unanswered 


|. by his theory, but because no one else really felt like 
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taking up such issues. On a practical level, however, 
he had a considerable impact; he was highly esteemed 
by 9th/15th-century Egyptian historians, who show a 
far greater awareness of social processes and the inter- 
actions of élite politics and society at large than had 
their predecessors. And in a later age, Ottoman his- 
torians turned to him for insight on the causes of the 
rise and decline of empires. By the time of the 
Ottoman conquest, then, Arabic historiography con- 
tinued to be a dynamic field of study and form of 
literary expression. This is so not only because of the 
continuing volume of historical production, but even 
more because Arab-Islamic culture was continuing to 
generate new and innovative ways of perceiving and 
constructing its past. 
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(R.S. HumPHREYs) 

(c) The period 1500 to 1800. [See Suppl]. 

(d The 19th and 20th centuries. 

By the 1840s the now-traditional forms and per- 
spectives of Arabic-Islamic historiography, rich and 
varied as they were, no longer seemed adequate in 
face of the radical challenges posed by Europe to 
every aspect of life in the Islamic world. By the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, a few historians were 
beginning to model their work (with mixed but not 
inconsiderable success) on European approaches and 
research methods. The early 1900s witnessed the 
founding of universities on the European model, and 
as an inevitable consequence, a growing professional- 
isation of history. That movement has continued down 
to the present, so that now (as in Europe and America) 


the writing of history has become largely an acade- 
mic enterprise, with all the gains and losses that this 
implies. 

A. The 19th century. 

'The challenge of Europe was, of course, felt most 
immediately in political and economic life, but that 
in itself might have compelled few changes in his- 
torical vision; Muslim intellectuals had faced any 
number of equally acute crises on this plane over the 
centuries, and the deeply rooted but still flexible 
conceptual tools and cultural resources of their soci- 
eties had permitted them to address these quite effec- 
tively. The European cultural challenge cut deeper, 
however. Felt only by a tiny minority as late as the 
mid-19th century, it had become inescapable to almost 
everyone (at least in the major urban centres) by the 
beginning of the 20th. It not only threatened the 
political independence and economic autonomy of 
Muslim societies but assailed the very foundations of 
Muslim identity. 

The rapid intellectual readjustments of the late 19th 
century, of course, affected historical writing as well, 
although the works produced in this genre do not reach 
the level of the political and cultural essays of Rifāta 
Rafi‘ al-Tahtāwī (1801-73 [9.v.]), Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghani (1839-97 [g.».]), or Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849- 
1905 [g.».]. This is due in large part no doubt to 
the fact that history continued to be (as it always had 
been in Muslim countries) the work of amateurs, and 
was seldom attempted moreover by the leading intel- 
lectuals of the age. As one might expect, the shift 
toward new forms and approaches began in Cairo 
and Istanbul, the two largest cities in the region, the 
seats of the most ambitiously reformist régimes, and 
the places which were most directly and profoundly 
exposed to Western pressures. 

As in so many spheres during the 19th century, Cairo 
was the first and most important centre of a chang- 
ing historiography. Cairo had, in fact, produced the 
last great work in a traditional mould, the "Agjā'ib al- 
āthār of ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Djabartī (1753-1826 [9.v.]). 
Al-Djabartī witnessed the catastrophic self-destruction 
of the Mamluk beylicate in the late 18th century, the 
shock of the French occupation in 1798-1801, and the 
tumultuous changes forced on the country by Muham- 
mad "Alī (r. 1805-48 [g.v.]). He was an acute observer, 
but he regarded none of this as progress, and he was 
content to work within the chronicle/biographical dic- 
tionary framework bequeathed to him by the great 
Egyptian historians of the Mamlük Sultanate. 

Though an illiterate soldier, Muhammad "Alī had 
much to do with the rise of an altered historical con- 
sciousness. Quite apart from his radical military, admin- 
istrative and economic innovations, he took the risk 
of sending student missions to study in France, thereby 
exposing at least a few of his subjects to the thought 
and culture of contemporary Europe. No less impor- 
tant was his founding of the Translation Bureau (under 
the directorship of al-Tahtawi), which in spite of its 
many vicissitudes rendered many works of medicine, 
engineering, geography and even history into Turkish 
and Arabic. To be sure, the few historical works cho- 
sen for translation (e.g. Montesquieu’s Considérations sur 
les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence, 
Voltaire's lives of Charles XII and Peter the Great) 
represented the Enlightenment, not the new scientific 
history of Ranke or the romantic nationalism of 
Michelet. Even so, they suggested fundamentally new 
ways of imagining and representing the past. 

'The first major history in Arabic to reflect new pos- 
sibilities and tensions was al-Khitat al-tawfikiyya al- 
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djadida (20 vols., Cairo 1886-8) by "Alī Mubarak (1824- 
93), the engineer who oversaw the Khedive Isma*il's 
ambitious revamping of Cairo. Modelled to some 
degree on the classic work by Taki al-Din al-Maķrīzī, 
it is a remarkably rich miscellany of historical-bio- 
graphical information, geographical description, and 
administrative data. Conceptually and structurally con- 
servative (like al-Makrizi’s work, it is organised by 
toponym), its contents nevertheless reflect many aspects 
of the new order created by the Khedive and his tal- 
ented director of public works. À hybrid work of this 
kind could not generate many successors, though the 
Takwim al-Nil (6 vols., Cairo 1916-36) of Amin al- 
Sami (ca. 1860-1941) comes closest in spirit and con- 
tent. Like al-Tahtāwī and ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Sami spent 
his life in loyal service to the régime, chiefly as an 
educator. He was director of the government teachers’ 
college (Dar al-Ulūm [g.».]) under Tawfik and ‘Abbas 
II, and was appointed to the Senate by King Fu'ad I. 

In Egypt, the political and ideological crisis of the 
*Urabi period proved to be, in the long run, a turn- 
ing point, but for a time one sees only limited results, 
due in large part to the stifling of political life under 
Lord Cromer until almost the turn of the century. 
An exception to this generalisation would be Salim 
al-Nakkash’s passionate, richly detailed, but still little 
studied history of the "Urābī Revolt, Misr li "I-Misriyyin 
(6 vols., Alexandria 1884), based heavily on govern- 
ment documents and trial proceedings. By the end of 
the century we can perceive a marked shift from neo- 
traditional to contemporary European models of his- 
toriography. Of the new historians, by far the most 
successful and widely read was the staggeringly proli- 
fic Syrian immigrant Djurdji Zaydàn (1861-1914 [g.v.]). 
He edited several journals and wrote in many gen- 
res; among his works the most significant in the pre- 
sent context is his Ta’rtkh al-tamaddun al-islāmī (5 vols., 
Cairo 1902-6). This is less an original work of schol- 
arship than a popular synthesis derived in large part 
from European Orientalist scholarship. Even so, it is 
a very competent job, and earned the accolade of an 
English translation. of one volume (Umayyads and 
Abbasids, London 1907) by the formidable D.S. Mar- 
goliouth. Zaydān's was thus the first Arabic work in 
"modern" style to address mediaeval Islamic history. 
It was widely read but not much emulated, perhaps 
because as a Christian committed to a Westernising 
approach, Zaydàn could not address adequately the 
deeper issues raised by his subject for modern Muslims. 
Nor could he really share the aspirations and frustra- 
tions of Egyptian nationalist writers. He was, in fact, 
offered the position in [Islamic history at the new 
Egyptian University in 1910, but outrage in politically- 
engaged circles compelled the offer to be withdrawn. 

B. The Interwar period 1919-45. 

World War I was the turning point in almost every 
aspect of Middle Eastern life; indeed, this titanic event 
really laid down the agenda for the entire 20th cen- 
tury within the region. [t created vast new hopes and 
possibilities, and, of course, even more bitter disap- 
pointments and insoluble problems. But it is no sur- 
prise that it ushered in a new era of historical writing, 
one marked by several characteristics: growing, if far 
from complete, professionalisation (with several schol- 
ars getting doctorates in Europe, especially from Paris), 
with an institutional basis within the new universities 
of Cairo and Alexandria; a much closer approxima- 
tion in form and methodology to the kinds of histori- 
cal writing practiced in Europe; a definition of core 
subjects of inquiry. One apparently odd product of 
the period was a marked bilingualism among the new 


generation of historians, who often wrote in French 
or English for European audiences and in Arabic for 
their own countrymen, in which the cultural agendas 
and conflicts of their native countries came to the 
fore. This is a phenomenon which continues no less 
strongly in the present. 

It would be incorrect to assume that all traces of 
traditional literary-historical culture disappeared dur- 
ing these two decades. On the contrary, some of the 
most significant and useful historical compositions 
adhered to long-established genres. Muhammad Kurd 
«Alī (1876-1953 [g.v.]), the founder of the Arab Acad- 
emy of Damascus and a prolific man of letters, com- 
posed a monumental history of Syria, Khitat al-Sham 
(6 vols., Damascus 1925-9). 

Although Kurd ‘Ali was well acquainted with the 
critical methods of Western Orientalism, this is the 
last great work of historical topography, a Syrian tra- 
dition that went back to Ibn ‘Asakir and flourished 
at least until the 18th century. 

Works of more “modern” style tended to reflect in 
quite direct ways the central contemporary political- 
cultural debates of the countries in which they were 
written. This was, of course, true not only of works 
on recent history but of those dealing with the more 
remote past. Indeed, the segments of the past chosen 
for discussion provide an excellent index of these de- 
bates. In Egypt, attention was focused equally on the 
19th century (especially Muhammad ‘Ali, Isma‘il, and 
the ‘Urabi Revolt) and on the beginnings of Islamic 
history. On the former topic, the key works produced 
in this period were probably those of ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
al-Rafi'1 (1889-1966), Muhammad Sabri (1894-1978) 
and Shafik Ghurbāl (1894-1961). Al-Rāfi'ī, an ardent 
partisan of the old National Party founded by Mustafa 
Kamil at the turn of the century and deeply immersed 
in Egypt's political struggles, was self-taught as a his- 
torian and wrote exclusively in Arabic. Sabri and 
Ghurbal, in contrast, were professional academics; both 
took doctorates from the Sorbonne, held chairs at 
Cairo University, and published much of their major 
work in French or English. 

In regard to early Islamic history, Taha Husayn’s 
Fi "l-shir al-djáhili (Cairo 1926), Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal’s Hayat Muhammad (Cairo 1934), and Ahmad 
Amin’s three books on early Islamic history (Fadjr al- 
Islam, Duhà al-Islam and uhr al-Islam, Cairo 1928-53) 
are certainly landmarks in their various ways. Taha 
Husayn [9.v.] had taken a Sorbonne doctorate with 
a thesis on Ibn Khaldün; his attack on the authen- 
ticity of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry was an effort (almost 
disastrous for him and Cairo University) to apply 
European text criticism to a culturally sanctified body 
of literature. The works of Haykal and Amin, in con- 
trast, were attempts to synthesise Islamic piety and 
“scientific” historical method. Haykal’s use of modern 
critical methods is open to question on a variety of 
grounds, but his biography of the Prophet was a lit- 
erary tour de force, a superbly integrated portrait in- 
fused with a distinctively 20th-century sensibility. Ahmad 
Amin's studies, though less accessible, have commanded 
broad respect since their first publication. Although 
he was a graduate of the School for Kādīs and was 
largely selftaught as a historian, his European col- 
leagues at Cairo University formally recommended 
him for a professorial chair on the strength of his 
publications. 

The leading historians of this period did not sim- 
ply toe the official line. On the contrary, many of 
them were often in trouble with their governments. Nor 
is their work merely a coded statement of their own 
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ideological predilections, for the work of every writer 
mentioned above has proved of enduring value. Al- 
Rafi‘l’s books, for example, were regularly reprinted 
down through the 1960s. But it remains the case that 
all these works were shaped in the context of the 
political struggles of their day, including the struggle 
for cultural identity. 

C. The Cold War and the apogee of Middle Eastern nation- 
alisms 1945-1970. 

World War II marked another watershed, as the 
domination of the region by Great Britain and France 
collapsed, to be replaced by a bi-polar world of 
American-Soviet rivalry. Down at least to the early 
1970s, and in some arenas down to the present, intel- 
lectuals in the Arab lands and Persia tended to inter- 
pret their past within a single broad framework, as 
a struggle against foreign domination—England and 
France in the modern period, of course, but often 
fellow-Muslims (Mamlük amirs, Arab invaders, et ali) 
in the mediaeval past. In the revolutionary age begin- 
ning in the mid-1950s, it was inevitable that many 
would also begin to look seriously at Marxism [see 
MARK(I)sIyya] as an intellectual tradition, and thus to 
link issues of internal class struggle with long-estab- 
lished concerns about imperialism. 

The inevitable engagement of historians in the polit- 
ical struggles of the post-war years did not prevent 
the increasing professionalisation of historical writing. 
The process was rooted in the rapid growth of higher 
education in Middle Eastern countries: a flood of new 
students into the universities required more profes- 
sors, and professors, of course, had to have advanced 
research degrees. Down to the early 1970s, credible 
Ph.D.s could only be obtained abroad, preferably in 
Paris or London (the old imperial capitals, ironically), 
but many students found themselves in newer and 
less prestigious institutions in the north of England or 
the American Middle West. In any case, the bilingual 
nature of historical research among Middle Eastern 
scholars continued and even increased; many of the 
major French and English monographs published dur- 
ing these years had begun life as their doctoral the- 
ses at the Sorbonne and the University of London. 

Again, it would be extremely misleading to in- 
terpret scholarly production simply as a reflection of 
ideology and political conflict. If a test for the “pure 
scholarship" of a work is its usability by scholars 
of highly disparate political-ideological commitments, 
then much produced in this era must rank very high 
indeed. It is, for example, hard to imagine early 
Islamic history without the contributions of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Düri and Salih al-‘Ali and colleagues of the 
Universities of Baghdad and Basra. For the more 
recent centuries of Ayyübid, Mamlük and Ottoman 
domination in Greater Syria (i.e. Syria, Lebanon and 
Palesüne), we are much indebted to scholars like 
Kamal Salibi and Muhammad ‘Adnan al-Bakhit, with 
flourishing centres of historical studies at the American 
University of Beirut and the University of Damascus 
and major publications of texts and studies emanat- 
ing from them. In spite of political controls placed 
on Egyptian scholars under the Nasser régime, the 
students of Muhammad Anis at Cairo University ini- 
tiated a major body of scholarship on the social and 
economic history of 19th and 20th-century Egypt. And 
for an earlier but hardly less contested era, that of 
the Crusaders, Ayyübids, and Mamlüks, Sa‘id ‘Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ashi (b. 1922) and his many students pro- 
duced (and continue to do so) a major corpus of texts 
and studies still too little consulted among Western 
scholars. Even so, the free play of historical research 


was undeniably constrained by political pressures which 
far exceeded the partisanship of the previous era. 

D. Since 1970. 

Several of the underlying trends established during 
the 1950s and 60s have continued apace, in partic- 
ular the burgeoning of universities and research insti- 
tutes throughout the Middle East. In spite of chronic 
underfunding and a strong emphasis on scientific-tech- 
nical training, this trend has led to an expansion of 
academic history. Particularly important, especially for 
the Ottoman period in Turkey and the Arab lands, 
has been a great improvement in the organisation of 
archives and documentation centres of all kinds. An- 
other trend, already discernible before 1970 but much 
stronger since, has been the growing number of his- 
torians from the Middle East who hold permanent 
academic appointments in Europe and the United 
States. Admittedly, most of these completed their grad- 
uate studies in Western universities, but even so they 
bring a perspective rooted in the cultures and his- 
torical experience of the Middle East. The causes for 
this phenomenon are complex, but it does represent 
a highly significant inversion. of the time-honoured 
pattern of student missions from the Middle East to 
the West. 

The political climate in which historians must try 
to work has been variable but never easy. Apart from 
the pressures exerted by security-conscious régimes, the 
Islamic movement everywhere has increasingly affected 
historical inquiry and writing, as it has intellectual life 
in general. For example, a trend seen in the Arab 
world during the early 1970s, a radical critique of 
the nature of early Islamic society and even of the 
soundness of the sources, has been silenced or at least 
driven underground. There has been no real progress 
in Arabic-language works on the life of Muhammad 
since Haykal's famous biography was published more 
than sixty years ago. 

In spite of such official and cultural pressures, how- 
ever, many periods and topics seem to be politically 
and religiously neutral, in the sense that historians are 
relatively free to construct their accounts of them in 
accordance with their own purposes and outlooks, rather 
than in accordance with externally dictated agendas. 
'The Middle Periods of Islamic history (ca. 950-1500) 
have long fallen in this category, with the partial 
exception of the Crusades and the figure of Salah al- 
Din, and we can now add the early ‘Abbasids and 
Ottomans, who no longer make a useful target for 
Arab nationalist polemics. The social and economic 
history of the late 18th and 19th centuries in par- 
ticular has attracted a great deal of first-rate work 
during the past two decades. As regards pre-modern 
times, the early ‘Abbasids, the Saldjükids and the 
Mamlüks have continued to be the subject of valu- 
able and sometimes ground-breaking studies. To name 
individual scholars for the last two decades is invidi- 
ous, since there are now so many historians at work, 
and it is hardly possible as yet to identify those whose 
contributions will prove seminal or enduring. What 
can be said is that the Arab countries now possess a 
substantial corps of professional academic historians 
writing chiefly in Arabic. In this respect, the history 
of the region is increasingly in the hands of its own 
scholars—the natural state of things, we might sup- 
pose, but one which was hardly the case for most of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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(e) North Africa. [See Suppl]. 

(f) In Muslim Spain. 

Historical writing done in al-Andalus may be clas- 
sified under two headings: chronicles dealing with the 
history of al-Andalus specifically and general histories 
of Islam. With the exception of certain very remark- 
able works, only the first category will be discussed 
here. However, there is also much historical informa- 
tion of great importance in works which are not chron- 
icles, such as biographical dictionaries, geographical 
descriptions and adab works. 

*Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853) was the author 
of a K. al-Ta’rikh, one of the oldest universal histo- 
ries written in Arabic and the first historical work to 
be written in Muslim Spain. It contains a chapter on 
the conquest of the Iberian peninsula plus predictions 
of the loss and destruction of al-Andalus. lt is the 
oldest source on the names and the chronology of 
the governors of Spain before the arrival of *Abd al- 
Rahman I. As the source for his redaction of the his- 
tory, Ibn Habib used Egyptian traditionists, who played 
a most important role in the formation of the earli- 
est historiographical tradition in al-Andalus. Yet de- 
spite the recent re-evaluation of his work and his place 
in Muslim Spanish culture, one cannot really consider 
Ibn Habib as the founder of historiography there. 
This place belongs in all true justice to Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Mūsā al-Rāzī (274-344/888-955), the 
author of al-JstiGb fi ansāb mashahir ahl al-Andalus and 
of the Akhbar mulūk al-Andalus. Unfortunately, al-Rāzī's 
works have only been preserved in citations by later 
writers, or in old translations into Portuguese or Casti- 
lian. His chronicle covered the whole of the history 
of al-Andalus, and, so far as we know of this text, it 
was characterised by a desire to produce written his- 
tory and an effort at chronological precision and at 
venfying both written and oral sources. 

One of his contemporaries, ‘Abd Allah b. "Ubayd 
Allah al-Hukayyim (d. 341/953), wrote a A? fī ansāb 
al-dakhilin ua al-Andalus min al-gharb wa-ghayrihim, which 
he dedicated to the caliph al-Nàsir in 330/941-2 and 
which probably followed the lines of historical research 
delineated by al-Rāzī. Al-Hukayyim’s text, however, 
fell into oblivion (only citations of it are known in 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrākushī's biographical dic- 
tionary), whilst al-Rāzī's work continued to be used 
by many later historians. Al-Ràzi, indeed, became the 
model historian for Andalusi historical writing to fol- 
low. His son ‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Rāzī (d. 379/980) con- 
tinued in his father's tradition and wrote a Ta’rikh 
al-Andalus, some parts of which are preserved by Ibn 
Hayyàn (who was not, it seems, able to consult a 
complete text of the work) and by al-Makkari. 

Two other important historical works were also 
produced in the course of the 4th/lOth century. 
The first belongs to the genre of universal history: 
the résumé (mukhtasar, ikhtisar) which *Arib b. Satīd (d. 
370/980 [9.v.]) wrote of al-Tabari's History. ‘Arib con- 
siderably enlarged the parts of al-Tabari's work deal- 
ing with the history of al-Andalus, but only his text 
for the period 291/902 to 320/932 survives. Never- 
theless, it was an important source for such authors 
as Ibn Hayyàn and Ibn ‘Idhari. The second of these 
chronicles is the Tarīkk Iftitah al-Andalus of Ibn al- 
Kütiyya (d. 367/977 [g.v.]), who traced the history of 
the province from the Islamic conquest to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman IIFs reign. It is possible that the version of 
the work which has come down to us is incomplete, 
since some citations of Ibn al-Kütiyya in later authors 
are not found in the text as we know it today. As 
for his historiographical orientation, some people have 
discerned Shu'übi tendencies in Ibn al-Ķūtiyya [see 
SHU ŪBIYYA], but it seems sufficient to characterise his 
attitude as that of a Muslim scholar of non-Arab ori- 
gin, a partisan of the Umayyads and a writer with 
a moralising aim. The Tarīkā Ifttah al-Andalus pays 
especial attention to the mawālī and the muwalladin, 
which has been connected with the author’s origins 
in the family of Ibn al-Kütiyya, the descendant of 
one of the marriages of Sara al-Kütiyya, who belonged 
to the Visigothic royal house. 

The 5th/11th century can be called the golden age 
of history writing in al-Andalus through both its rich- 
ness and also the variety of works composed during 
this period. At the outset, authors continued the “genea- 
logical" approach begun by al-Hukayyim and Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Ràzi, of which the most successful 
example is the Djamharat ansāb al-Arab by Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064 [9.v.]), an indispensable work for knowl- 
edge of the lineages of the Arabs established in Muslim 
Spain and those of the Berbers, as well as being a 
general work on genealogies. The KA. al-‘Ibar of Ibn 
Abi "l-Fayyàd (d. 459/1066) is known only from cita- 
tions in other writers, from which it has been deduced 
that it was a history of al-Andalus from the conquest 
until, at least, the age of the Taifas. The Tarsī al- 
akhbar of al-Udhri (d. 478/1085 [g.v.]) mixes geo- 
graphical description with historical information. 
Around three-quarters of the original text have been 
lost, but the surviving part includes abundant and 
most interesting historical information, above all for 
the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries and also for the first 
part of the next one. Al-"Udhri is a basic source for 
our knowledge of rebellions against the central power, 
to which he seems to have paid particular attention. 
Even so, one should not interpret this prominence of 
rebellions in al-Udhrr's work as reflecting a special 
standpoint of the author, who confined himself to set- 
ting them down as events in the life and activity of 
a specific region in a particular historical period. 

But the most important figure of the history of al- 
Andalus in the 5th/11th century is probably Ibn Hay- 
yan (d. 469/1076 [g.v.]), who dominates the historical 
panorama of his time and of later times. Ibn Hayyān's 
work as a compiler of earlier historical sources was 
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enormous, and this explains the loss of many of these 
works, since it was easier to consult them via his com- 
pilation, called ai-AMuktabis. In this work, Ibn Hayyān's 
personal intervention is almost nil; in practice, he lim- 
ited himself to gathering together everything which 
had been written before his time concerning the ear- 
lier centuries of Islam in Muslim Spain. The Muktabis 
has survived ull today only partially. The second great 
historical work of Ibn Hayyan, al-Matin, must have 
been very different from the first. He wrote it over 
a period of several years, and was still at work on it 
in 463/1070-1. The text is above all known through 
the long fragments of it reproduced by Ibn Bassam 
in his Dhakhira, a fundamental source for the end of 
the Umayyad state and the birth of the Taifa prin- 
cipalities. In his Matin, Ibn Hayyān used oral sources 
plus his own personal experience, and he offered his 
own explanation of historical events which he had 
witnessed. Two other lost works of his, Akhbar al-dawla 
al-Gminyya and al-Batsha ai-kubrā (on the Banū Djahwar 
of Cordova) may possibly have been part of the Matin. 

This survey of 5th/11th-century Andalusi historical 
writing should not be completed without mention of 
a unique work within the genre, al-Tibyan ‘an al-hàditha 
ai-kā'ina bi-dawlat Bani Zīrī fi Ghamáta, written ca. 
488/1095 by the last of the Taifa kings of Granada, 
‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin. It can be classified as a clas- 
sic example of dynastic history, but is also the auto- 
biography of a dethroned prince. It is, accordingly, 
of doubtful objectivity; ‘Abd Allah endeavours above 
all to justify his role in the events which surrounded 
the fall of the Zirid dynasty. But at the same time, 
the Tībyān is the sole Arabic source which can be set 
at the side of Ibn Hayyān's information on the trou- 
bled period preceding the entry of the Almoravids 
into the Peninsula. Although later historians, such as 
Ibn al-Khatib, knew the Tībyān, it is only cited by 
al-Nubāhī in his al-Markaba al-'ulyà, a history of the 
judges of al-Andalus; yet its minor significance in the 
historiographical tradition should not make us forget 
its value as a document of personal witness. 

Ibn Hayyan’s influence in historical writing can also 
be measured by the existence of later works which are 
merely résumés of his texts, sometimes directly, some- 
times via intermediate sources. The so-called Crónica 
anónima of al-Nāsir is, in fact, just a résumé of part 
of the Muktabis. The case of the Akhbar madjmü'a is 
more complicated. The anonymous author describes 
the Islamic expansion through the Maghrib until the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century, whilst paying especial 
attention to al-Andalus. The work’s nature and the 
date of its composition have been the object of lengthy 
discussions, without coming to any conclusive result. 
The text is a compilation of written sources which 
pays especial attention to anecdotes, whilst omitting, 
in general, chronological precision. According to the 
latest results of historiographical research, the Akhbar 
madjmü'a is to be connected with late, North African, 
sources, with which the text shares a common ori- 
gin, one unidentified but which would ostensibly derive 
from Ibn Hayyān's Muktabis. After the manner of the 
Akhbar, the work of an anonymous author which is 
called Fath al-Andalus seems to be the Silat al-mughnib, 
a lost work by Ibn Muzayn (d. after 471/1078-9). 

At the end of the 5th/11th century, al-Andalus be- 
came a province of North African empires, first that 
of the Almoravids and then, shortly afterwards, of the 
Almohads. Historical writing reflected this political 
dependence, and the vigorous development of histo- 
riography during the century of the Taifas declined 
under the pre-eminence of Maghribi historians. In 


any case, the Almoravid period was too short to allow 
the growth of dynastic historiography comparable to 
what had taken shape in the Umayyad period and 
was to appear under the Almohads. Only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved of the Andalusī chronicler 
of the Almoravids, Ibn al-Sayraft (d. 570/1174 [9.v.]). 
One special case, in this period, is that of Ilyasa‘ b. 
Hazm (d. 575/1179), author of al-Mughnb ft akhbar 
mahásin ahl al-Maghrib, a work which he wrote for the 
Ayyabid Salah al-Din whilst he was staying in Egypt, 
but its text, which was a source for e.g. al-Dhahabi, 
drew the contempt of the Andalus? Ibn al-Abbār. The 
Mughrib was, in effect, a re-writing of the history of 
Muslim Spain with the intention of attracting the atten- 
tion of the Muslims of the East to the Christian men- 
ace against al-Andalus. 

During the Almohad period and until the appear- 
ance, in the 8th/14th century, of Ibn al-Khatib, the 
history of al-Andalus was written in the context of 
the history of the Maghrib, a fact of which the authors 
on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar were aware. 
Thus the most interesting work of Ibn al-Abbār 
(d. 658/1260 [g.v.]) from the historical point of view, 
al-Hulla al-siyarà, was dedicated to the poets from 
noble families of both North Africa and al-Andalus. 
In it, Ibn al-Abbàr gave citations from earlier histo- 
rians, including Ibn Hayyān's al-Matin, but it is 
unknown whether he employed this text directly or 
via fragments copied by Ibn Bassam. In any case, 
the history of Muslim Spain in the 6th-7th/ 12th-13th 
centuries has to be read in the chroniclers of the 
Maghrib, such as Ibn al-Kardabüs, Ibn al-Shabbat, 
Ibn Sahib al-Salat, Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Ibn 
al-Kattān, Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn Abi Zar‘. One should 
add to these names that of the author of a/-Hulal al- 
mawshiyya, a work written towards the end of the 8th/ 
14th century and attributed to Ibn Simak, who came 
from Malaga. Amongst these authors, Ibn "Idhārī 
deserves special mention. The final redaction of his 
Bayan al-mughnb is dated 712/1312; to write his his- 
tory of the Maghrib and Muslim Spain, he used many 
Andalusi sources now lost, those of Ibn Hayyan being 
notable here. 

Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1374 [g.».]) probably domi- 
nates the intellectual scene in his age, during which 
al-Andalus was reduced to the territory of the Nasrid 
kingdom of Granada. Amongst his immense produc- 
tion, at least four works pertain to the domain of his- 
tory, with nuances here which have to be made more 
precise. Al-Jhata fi akhbār Ghamāta is, first of all, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, with the aim of serving as an 
encyclopaedia of Granada, for which the author drew 
on documents from the royal chancery to which he 
had access. The work is thus of prime importance 
for his own time. 

The history of the Nasrid dynasty (up to 765/ 
1363-4) was the subject of Ibn al-Khatib's second his- 
torical work, al-Lamha al-badriyya. In his Nufadat al- 
djirab, he gave his personal memoirs for the period 
761-3/1359-62, and since the author was very actively 
involved in the political life of his time, it is thus an 
important source for the history both of Granada and 
the Maghrib. However, Ibn al-Khatib’s most ambitious 
historical work was his Anāl al-a/làm li-man büyi'a kabl 
al-ihtilām. Written to defend the legitimacy of the claim 
to power of the infant son of the Marinid sultan ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (d. 774/1372-3), its second part is devoted to 
a general history of al-Andalus, drawing upon earlier 
sources of which the author gives in a summary fash- 
ion. The interest of the historical material in the A‘mal 
becomes more marked in the work's last part, which 
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also includes a résumé of the history of Castile. 

No historical chronicles were written during the last 
century of al-Andalus's existence (9th/l5th century), 
but material on the history of this period continued 
nevertheless to be used by North African writers, such 
as the anonymous compiler of the Dhikr bilād al-Andalus, 
which was very probably written during this century. 
The history of Muslim Spain was also the subject of 
a chronicle written in North African exile, the anony- 
mous Nubdhat al-‘asr fi akhbar mulük Bani Nasr, dating 
from 945/1540, which traces the history of Granada 
from 882/1477 to the emigration following the con- 
quest of 1492. Finally, the monumental work of al- 
Maķķarī (d. 1014/1631 [g.v.]), Nafa al-tib. min ghusn 
al-Andalus al-ratib, although in the ostensible form of 
a biography of Ibn al-Khatib, contains numerous frag- 
ments from historical texts, and in this respect can 
be considered as an anthology of the historical and 
literary production of al-Andalus. 
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2. In Persian. 

Persian history falls into two well-marked periods, 
the pre-Islamic and the Islamic, each with their cal- 
endrical systems. In the Īlkhānate a modified version 
of the Chinese-Uighur duodecimal animal cycle was 
introduced and continued in use, with modifications, 
alongside the Hidjrī lunar calendar and the Hidjri 
solar calendar from 1911 to 1925. 

Persian histories as distinct from histories in Arabic 
written by Persians do not pre-date the 4th/]0th cen- 
tury. By that time Persia had become part of the 
Islamic world and the surviving fragments of ancient 
Persian history had passed from Pahlavi into Arabic 
literary and historical writing. Islamic tradition was 
universal and all-embracing in its character, and its 
all-pervading nature gave a certain unity and inner 
consistency to Persian historical writing down to mod- 
ern times. Alongside the Islamic tradition, the mem- 
ory of ancient Persia survived, largely in the form of 
myth and legend [see Kavàmips]. It was passed down 
in oral and written form (see E. Yarshater, Iranian his- 
torical tradition, in idem (ed.), Camb. hist. Iran, iii (1), 
The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian periods, 477). In the 
3rd/9th and 4th/lOth centuries, Persian versions of 
the national history emerged in prose and verse, 
notably in the Shah-nama of Firdawsi [g.v.] and there- 
after the tradition of ancient Persia had a kind of 
“ghost existence", but it never became the dominant 
feature in the historical tradition. Even in the Kadjar 
period, when there was an attempt in some quarters 
to revive the heritage of ancient Persia (cf. Fursat, 
Āthār al-Adjam), the shah was still referred to as sháhan- 
shāh-i islāmpanāh, as he had been in Safawid times. 

As a result of the long wars with the nomads of 
Central Asia in pre-Islamic times, "Türàn" was seen 
as the antithesis of “Iran”. This antagonism re-emerged 
in mediaeval Persia in the dichotomy between turk 
and tāģjīk (cf. Yarshater, op. cit, 396), and from the 
7Tth/ 13th century in the form of a Turco-Mongol tra- 
dition. This was important in tribal and military circles, 
which provided the major dynasties in post-Mongol 
times, but it was almost totally ignored by the “men 
of the pen" and does not play an important part in 
the written tradition. This is so even in the Īlkhānate, 
when the writing of history flourished. In any case, 
afier the conversion of the Mongols to Islam, it can 
be assumed that the Islamic tradition reasserted itself. 

The role of the royal court was immensely impor- 
tant in the production of histories. It was largely rulers 
to whom historians looked for pecuniary reward. 
Consequently, it was customary for histories to be 
dedicated to contemporary princes; and some were 
commissioned by rulers. Apart from this, the general 
cultural climate tended to be set by the court. Many, 
if not assemblies of learned men, were centres in 
which learning was encouraged as, for example, the 
courts of the Sāmānids [g.».], of Mahmüd b. Sebüktigin 
[go], the Īlkhān Ghàzan [g.v] and the Tīmūrids 
Shahrukh Mirza b. Timür [g.vv.] and Sultan Husayn 
Mirza b. Mansur b. Baykara. In mediaeval times the 
nadim [q.v] or boon companion of the ruler had to 
be able to converse on historical subjects, and a sec- 
retary in government service was expected to have a 
thorough knowledge of the past (F. Rosenthal, A Ais- 
tory of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 46-7). Hamd 
Allah al-Mustawft al-Kazwini [g.v.] describes how he 
developed a taste for sciences in general and history 
in particular in the circle of Rashid al-Din Fad] Allāh 
al-Tabib [9.v.] (Tarikh-i Guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husa 
Nawā'ī, Tehran AHS 1339/1960, 2-3). i 

Those who wrote history were Muslims, and they 


inherited the presumptions which prevailed in con- 
temporary Islamic civilisation. Many of them were 
government officials. Abū ‘Alf Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad Bal‘ami [g.v.], the father of Persian historiogra- 
phy, belonged to a family from which many wazirs 
had come and he himself was wazir first to the Sāmānid 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Nüh and secondly to his successor 
Mansür. Abu 'I-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaki 
[see BAYHAKT], the author of the Tarikh-i Mas'üdr, was 
a secretary in the chancellery of the Ghaznavid Mas'üd 
b. Mahmüd [g.v.]. The author of the Djakān-gushā, 
‘Ala al-Din ‘Ata Malik Djuwayni [9.v.], and Rashid 
al-Din Fadl Allah, who wrote the Djàmi* al-tawarikh, 
both held high office under the llkhàns. Fasih al- 
Kh"afi, author of the Mudjmal-i fasīkī, served Shah- 
rukh Mirza b. Tīmūr and Baysonghor [g.v.]; Iskandar 
Munshi, (Iskandar Beg) author of the "'Ālam-ārā-yi 
‘Abbasi, was employed for a time in the Safawid chan- 
cery; and Muhammad Taki Sipihr [9.v.], who wrote 
the Nastkh al-tawàrikh, was a secretary in the dīwān of 
Muhammad Shah Kadjar. Mirza Mihdī Khan Astara- 
badi, who was employed in the secretariat of Nadir 
Shah [9.v.], was appointed official historiographer in 
1148/1736. 

A number of historians were 'tulamā”. Zahir al-Din 
Abu 'I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zayd b. Funduk [see AL-BAYHAĶI) 
was for a short period in 526/1132 kādī of Bayhak 
and subsequently taught in various mosques in Nīshā- 
pur. The Ghürid historian Abū ‘Amr Minhadj al-Din 
Djūzdjānī [g..] was the son of a kadi and became 
kādī al-kudàt in the Dihlī Sultanate, whither he had 
fled in 623/1226 after the first Mongol invasion. ‘Abd 
Allah b. “Umar Baydawi [g.».], who wrote the gen- 
eral history Nizām al-tawárikh, and died towards the 
end of the 7th/13th century, was at one time kādī 
al-kudāt of Shiraz. ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkand? [9.v.], 
the author of the Matla‘ al-sa'dayn, was the son of a 
kādī. The tradition of historical writing continued 
among the ‘lama’? down to modern times (cf. the 
Tārīkh-i Isfahan of Hàdjdji Mirza Hasan Khan Ansari 
Djābirī). 

Hasan Beg Rūmlū (b. 938/1531-2), the author of 
the Ahsan al-tawarikh, by exception, belonged to the 
military classes, having entered the ranks of the kūrčīs 
as a child. His history was planned to be in twelve 
volumes. Only two, the eleventh and the twelfth, in 
the form of annals from the accession of Shahrukh 
in 807/1404 to the reign of Shah Isma‘il II (900- 
85/1495-1577) are extant. Whether the other volumes 
were ever written is not known. 

That many, if not most, Persian histories were writ- 
ten by government officials and members of the rul- 
ing classes results in a rather one-sided view. Facts 
unpalatable to the author's patron or to the received 
tradition tended to be omitted, and his victories were 
exaggerated; dissident movements on the whole were 
played down. The common people received little atten- 
tion and we see the mass of the population, if at all, 
through the eyes of the ruling classes. Against state- 
ments of prosperity, well-being and good government, 
must be set periods of tyranny, disorder, insecurity, 
drought, famine, hoarding and war. 

The general disposition of Persian historians was 
to record not to explain. This was perhaps partly due 
to the assumption that divine sanction corroborated 
world order—that God's cause triumphs in Islam. They 
did not pretend to re-create the past, and for the 
most part they ignored the development of human char- 
acter and personality. The encyclopaedist Muhammad 
b. Mahmüd Ámuli, writing in 735/1334-5, states that 
the value of history and biography lay not in the col- 
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lection of stories and traditions but in admonition and 
warning, so that wise men might not set their hearts 
on this world but might concern themselves with the 
acquisition of eternal happiness (Nafi*is al-funün, ed. 
Abu "Hasan Sha‘rani, Tehran 1377/1958, ii, 170). 
In fact, the general belief that history corroborated 
the Muslim view of the world tended towards the 
“anecdotalism” of history. Provided the anecdotes were 
"useful", authors were not unduly particular about 
their authenticity. 

The purposes which impelled Persian historians to 
write history were various. Rosenthal's emphasis on 
the utilitarian approach of Muslim historians (op. cit., 
47) applies also to Persian historians. First and fore- 
most they were Muslims and as such their concern 
was to contribute to stability and to further right reli- 
gion. The problem of power did not arise for them: 
the function of the state as they conceived it was to 
create conditions in which the good life could be 
lived. Histories were therefore composed partly in 
order to illustrate this. Almost all start with a section 
in praise of God. The views of Mirkh"ànd [q.».], the 
author of the Rawdat al-safa’ who died in 903/1498, 
are fairly typical of earlier and later writers. He held 
that useful lessons were to be learnt from history and 
that its function was to admonish and warn. The 
preservation of the good name of the just was another 
motive which induced authors to write. Djuwayni 
states that he had been urged by a group of his 
friends to write his history as a memorial to the ex- 
cellence of the ruler (Djahdn-gusha, ed. Muhammad 
Ķazwīnī, London 1912, i, 2-3). Ibn Funduk was in 
part inspired to write his history by a belief in the 
pre-eminence of learning (Tàrikh-i Bayhak, ed. Ahmad 
Bahmanyàr, Tehran AHS 1317/1938, 5-6), but he 
was also concerned with the "usefulness" of history 
as a yardstick with which to judge the events of the 
present (10). Somewhat exceptionally he also regarded 
the study of history as in itself interesting (8-9). In 
the case of those who wrote local histories an impor- 
tant factor was local pride (see further below). 

The sources at the disposal of Persian historians 
were written and oral traditions, the works of earlier 
writers, and their own personal experiences. Those 
who were state officials had access to material in state 
chanceries; mustawfis, such as Hamd Allah al-Kazwini, 
probably had in their possession tax records. Although 
no state archives are extant prior to the modern per- 
iod, various collections of state documents exist such 
as the ‘Atabat al-kataba of Muntadjab al-Din Badī* al- 
Kātib Djuwayni belonging to the Saldjük period, al- 
Tawassul ilā *l-tarassul of Baha’ al-Din Baghdādī for 
the Saldjūk and Kh”ārazmshāhī periods, and the Dastūr 
al-kātīb of Muhammad b. Hindūshāh Nakhdjiwani for 
the late Īlkhānid and Djalā'irid periods. Innumerable 
state documents also survived in historical and liter- 
ary works (see B.G. Fragner, Repertorium persischer Herr- 
scherurkunden, Freiburg im Br. 1980) or in private hands 
and were available to later writers. This archival mate- 
rial is sporadic—continuous series do not exist until 
modern times. A few personal letters have survived 
from earlier periods independently or in collections of 
documents. Some of the documents in literary col- 
lections are “model” documents, presumably based on 
current theory or practice. 

Biographical literature as part of historical litera- 
ture exists, but is of a rather special kind. The copi- 
ous lives of Süfi saints and holy men are in large 
part hagiography. Typically, biographical material is 
found in fabakat literature and in wafayat in chroni- 
cles at the end of each year or reign, with predom- 


inance given to the religious classes. The biographi- 
cal material in the Tarikh-i ‘Ālam-ārā-yi 'abbāsī of 
Iskandar Beg Munshi, written in the early 11th/16th 
century, is exceptional in that a balance is preserved 
between the military, religious and bureaucratic classes, 
which would seem to correspond, in some measure, 
to the actual distribution of power in the state. 
Biographical dictionaries devoted to the religious classes 
are common but rare in the case of other groups 
except poets. Exceptionally, the Athar al-wuzarā” of 
*Akili, who lived at the court of Husayn Baykara, 
and the Dastūr al-wuzarā” of Kh"andamir [q.v.], are 
devoted to the lives of wazirs. That such works are 
much rarer than those devoted to the religious classes 
suggests that the contribution of the individual Muslim 
to the transmission of Islam was regarded as more 
important than his contribution to the building-up of 
the state. However, in dynastic and local histories 
space is devoted to members of the ruling house, their 
officials and those who were thought to have con- 
tributed to local development (see further A.K.S. 
Lambton, Persian biographical literature, in B. Lewis and 
P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, London 
1962, 141-51) Full-length biographies such as are 
known in the West do not exist in Persian until mod- 
ern times. Jn recent years an increasing number of 
personal reminiscences and memoirs, written to record 
events in which the authors had participated and 
sometimes to justify that participation, or simply for 
persona] diversion, have been published (see further 
Fragner, Persische Memoirenliteratur als Quelle zur neueren 
Geschichte Irans, Wiesbaden 1979). 

There are also some rather unusual works which 
are part of historical literature but do not fit exactly 
into the category of either history or biography. One 
such is the Rustam al-tawarikh of Rustam al-Hukamā” 
(ed. Muhammad Mushiri, Tehran AHS 1348/1969), 
begun in 1193/1779-30 and finished in 1199/1784-5. 
It is a strange jumble of fact and fiction, parable and 
reality, but it contains a good deal of information on 
political, administrative and social conditions (see 
Lambton, Some new trends in Islamic political thought in 
late 18th and early 19th century Persia, in SI, xxxix, 101 fF.). 

History written in Persian begins with Bal‘ami, who 
was commissioned by Mansür b. Nüh I [g.v.] in 
352/963 to prepare a Persian translation of the Ta’rikh 
al-Rusul wa 'l-mulūk, written in Arabic by Muhammad 
b. Djarir al-Tabari, which begins with the creation 
of the world. Bal‘ami’s work is not simply a transla- 
tion of al-Tabari's history. As various scholars have 
pointed out, it abbreviates al-Tabari's text but also 
in parts supplements it and includes unique informa- 
tion not to be found in al-Tabari’s history or, in some 
cases, in any other source (D.M. Dunlop, Arab civiliza- 
tion to A.D, 1500, London 1971, 90-1, and cf. B. Spuler, 
Die historische Literatur Persiens bis zum 13. Jahrhundert als 
Spiegel seiner geistigen Entwicklung, in his Gesammelte Aufsätze, 
Leiden 1980, 341). Elton Daniel, in a recent article, 
examines in detail the mss. and editions of Bal‘ami’s 
translation (Manuscripts and editions of Bal‘ami’s Taramah-i 
Tārīkh-i Tabarī, in JRAS [1990], 282-321). He states 
that the chapter on the death of Hasan b. "Alī b. 
Abi Talib [g..] is not found in al-Tabari and that 
various sections "are explicitly described as amplifi- 
cations of Tabarī's text" (284); also, that there are 
"scattered throughout the text attributions of mater- 
jal either to personal observation, specific sources or 
‘sources other than Muhammad b. Jarir" (284-5) 
Balami “not only added material to Tabari, he fre- 
quently disagreed with him, pointing out errors and 
inconsistencies in Tabari's accounts and offering alter- 
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natives to them" (285). Like Zeki Velidi Togan (Volker- 
schaflen des Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert, in KCsA, 
iii [1940], 54), Daniel considers that Bal'ami's history 
should be regarded as an independent work, albeit 
based on al-Tabari, “important in its own right as 
the oldest extant historical work in the Persian lan- 
guage and the model for much of later Persian his- 
torical prose” (zbid., 286). He suggests that the decision 
to translate al-Tabarī was part of a larger programme 
that also led to the translation of al-Tabari's Tafsir 
and the catechism known as the Sawād-i agam and 
“almost certainly constituted an effort to propagate a 
state-sanctioned, ‘official’ ideology of Islamic history 
and dogma, presumably in defence of the Samanid 
régime". 

Bal‘ami set the pattern, and once set, the general 
tendency was to follow it, though the Aadith mental- 
ity characteristic of al-Tabari weakened with the pass- 
ing of time. Typically, Persian history is embodied in 
the general or “universal” history. These general his- 
tories begin with creation and are compounded of 
legendary, semi-legendary and historical elements. They 
are not world histories. With the rise of Islam the 
interest of the writers became limited to the spread 
of Islam and to the boundaries of the political struc- 
ture within which the writer lived, and so “universal” 
history became litle more than a summary intro- 
duction to dynastic or provincial history (H.A.R. Gibb, 
ED, art. Ta’rikk). Their authors copied and abridged 
the work of their predecessors with or without acknowl- 
edgement. They can be regarded as primary sources 
only when they come to relate contemporary or near- 
contemporary events. Some, though not all, are annal- 
istic, but the narrative frequently breaks the bounds 
of a given year. Many contain eye-witness accounts 
of the happenings which they record. An interesting 
feature of general histories, which perhaps bears wit- 
ness to a sense of the continuity of history among 
their writers, is the composition of numerous Days or 
continuations of existing histories, such as the Dhayl 
of Hafiz-i Abrü [¢.v.] to the Djami* al-tawarikh of Rashid 
al-Din. 

One of the earliest general histories in Persian is 
the Zayn al-akhbàr of Gardizi [q.v.]. A rather later ex- 
ample is the anonymous Mudjmal al-tawarikh wa ‘l-kisas 
(ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara’? Bahar, Tehran AHS 1317/ 
1938-9). The author, writing in 520/1126, mentions 
by name the sources he had consulted. The book 
starts with the creation and has sections on the kings 
of ancient Persia, India, the Turks and eastern rulers, 
the caliphate and Persian dynasties down to 520/1126. 

The tradition of composing general histories con- 
tinued down to the 19th century (cf. the Nāsikk al- 
tawārīkh of Sipihr mentioned above), but alongside 
them dynastic histories without a “universal” element 
began to be written. One of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, is the work of Bayhaki, which starts in 409/ 
1018-19. Only that portion relating to the reign of 
Sultan Mas'ūd b. Mahmüd is extant. It contains a 
detailed account of events during his reign and life 
at his court. Under the Great Saldjüks, although 
Arabic was still the main language for historical writ- 
ing and Arabic sources were mainly used, a tradition 
of dynastic histories in Persian, probably using Persian 
sources, also grew up. The memoirs of Anüshirwàn 
b. Khalid (d. 532/1137-8 or 533/1138-9 [9.v.]), which 
apparently went up to 528/1133, have been lost but 
survive in the Arabic version of ‘Imad al-Din al-Katib 
al-Isfahani [g.v.], the Nusrat al-fatra, finished in 579/ 
1183, and in the recension of al-Bundārī [gv.]. Accord- 
ing to Cl. Cahen, Anūshirwān's work was “neither 


exclusively personal memoirs nor yet a complete chron- 
icle, but something in between, ‘memoirs as a con- 
tribution to the history of their time’” (The historiography 
of the Seljugid period, in Lewis and Holt (eds.), Historians 
of the Middle East, 67). Among the earliest. dynastic 
histories of the Saldjuks were the Saidiük-nàma of Zahir 
al-Din Nīshāpūrī and the Malik-nama. Neither is extant. 
The former was used by Rāwandī in the Rahat al- 
sudūr. It comes down to the accession of Toghril III, 
the last of the Great Saldjüks, and is brought down 
to the fall of Toghril by Rawandi. The Malik-nāma 
is preserved in the Akhbar al-dawla al-saldjükiyya of Abu 
"-Hasan ‘Ali b. Nāsir Ķusaynī. Important histories 
have survived, whole or in part of the Saldjüks of 
Kirmàn and their succession state, the Kara Khitay 
Kutlugh-Khanids [g.v.]. As the conquests of the Sal- 
djüks and later Turks and Mongols spread westwards 
to Anatolia and eastwards to India they took with 
them the Persian language, and in both regions a rich 
Persian historical literature developed. 

With the spread of the Mongol conquests there was 
a revival of the general or “universal” history, possi- 
bly because of, or in reaction to, the concept of world 
empire among the Mongols. The Zabakat-i Nasirt of 
Djūzdjānī, written mainly in 657/1250 and 658/1260, 
starts with the patriarchs and prophets and continues 
with the caliphs down to the Mongol invasion. Bay- 
dàwi's general history, the .Mizàm al-tawdrikh, starts 
with Adam and continues down to the Mongols, end- 
ing in 674/1275. The first part of Rashid al-Din's 
Djāmi* al-tawārīkk is a general history of the world 
from earliest times to 700/1300-1. The Zubdat al- 
tawārīkk of Abu '-Ķāsim ‘Abd Allah b. "Alī b. 
Muhammad Kashani, compiled in the reign of 
Oldjeytü (703-16/1304-16) is a general history from 
Adam to the fall of Baghdad. Similarly, the Rawdat 
ali '-albāb ft tawārīkh al-akābir wa "l-ansáb of Banākatī 
is a general history from Adam to Abū Sa‘id’s acces- 
sion in 717/1317. 

The tradition continued under the Timirids. Hafiz-i 
Abrü, among his many works, wrote a universal his- 
tory entitled Madjma‘ al-tawarikh, which starts with 
Adam and continues to 830/1426-7. The last part, 
with the title Zubdat al-tarikh-i Baysonghori, is a history 
of Timür and Shahrukh. The Mudjmal al-fasihi of Fasth 
al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad Kh"àfi, who was a con- 
temporary of Hafiz-i Abrü, is another universal his- 
tory of the traditional type. It has a mukaddima from 
Adam to the Prophet and then consists of annals from 
1/622 to 845/1441-2. 

The Mongol period is commonly regarded as the 
high point in Persian historical writing. It is remark- 
able for its bulk and also for the wide-ranging inter- 
ests of some of the historians of the period (D.O. 
Morgan, Persian historians and the Mongols, in idem (ed.), 
Medieval historical writing in the Christian and Islamic worlds, 
London 1982, 110) Much of Persia was devastated 
by the first Mongol invasion and for the first time 
for six centuries Persia was ruled by non-Muslims. 
This must almost certainly have disturbed the Islamic 
view of the world. Djūzdjānī refers to Čingiz Khan 
[¢.v.] as mal'ün, accursed, and saw the invasion as an 
assault upon Islam. He maintains that numerous tra- 
ditions made it clear that the end of the world would 
be heralded by the coming of the Turks, ie. the 
Mongols. Djuwayni, who spent most of his life in the 
service of the Mongol rulers of Persia, visited Móngke's 
court in Mongolia in 650/1252-3, travelled widely 
within the Mongol empire, and writes highly of the 
justice and security in those regions. Nevertheless, he 
differs little from Djüzdjàni in his description of the 
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disasters inflicted by the Mongol invasion of Khurāsān 
and ‘Irak. He saw the Mongols as the instruments of 
God’s judgement on his sinful people, as a punish- 
ment and warning. However, in the eyes of Djuwaynī 
the coming of the Mongols was not all catastrophe, 
for Hülegü destroyed the Assassins whom Djuwaynī 
regarded as a greater menace to Islam than the 
Mongols. It is significant that he does not record the 
sack of Baghdad by Hülegü [g.v.] and the death of 
the last caliph, which he could hardly have condoned 
(ibid., 111 f£). By the time Ghāzān Khan asked Rashid 
al-Din to write the history of the Turkish and Mongol 
peoples, some eighty years had passed since the first 
Mongol invasion and the rule of the Īlkhāns was firmly 
established. As deputy and later joint wazir, Rashid 
al-Din had access to official records and his work, 
commissioned as it was by Ghàzan Khan, is thus 
an "official" history. That part of it known as the 
Tārīkh-i ghāzānī, which he presented to Oldjeytü, the 
brother and successor of Ghāzān, after the latter’s 
death, is an extremely valuable account of the reign of 
Ghazàn and contains information not available else- 
where. It includes the text of many decrees ( yarligh) 
issued during Ghāzān's reign, though unfortunately 
not all are dated. The work suffers somewhat from 
the fact that Rashid al-Din appears to have been at 
pains—not unexpectedly—to emphasise the success of 
the administrative reforms which he attributed to his 
patron (and which he himself probably had a large 
part in drawing up) and so exaggerated the extor- 
tion and incompetence prevailing under earlier Ilkhans 
(see further Morgan, Rašīd al-Din and Gàzàn Khan, in 
D. Aigle (ed.), L'Iran face à la domination mongole, Paris 
1997). Oldjeytū asked Rashid al-Din to add to his 
work a history of those peoples—the Chinese, Indians, 
Jews, Franks and others—with whom the Mongols 
had come into contact. It seems that Rashid al-Din 
had already been studying the history of the Mongols 
(Histoire des Mongoles de la Perse, ed. and tr. Quatremére, 
Paris 1836, 80-1) and he set to work assiduously to 
gather material from Mongol chronicles, which he 
had interpreted to him, and from oral information 
from Mongols, including Ghāzān, who, he states, was 
a great authority on Mongol tradition, and whatever 
foreigners who could be intercepted as they passed 
through Persia. In this part of his work, Rashid al- 
Din also preserves information concerning Mongol 
history not extant elsewhere (see further Morgan, The 
problems of wnting Mongol history, in S. Akiner (ed.), 
Mongolia today, London 1991, 1-8). Rashid al-Din views 
the Mongols in their world context: Islam was a part 
of this, but not the essential framework, though by 
the time he was writing Islam had, with the conver- 
sion of Ghāzān, again become dominant. Rashid al- 
Din refers to him as pādiskāh-i islam. Rashid al-Din 
is exceptional. But he did not found a “school of his- 
tory”: there were no more world histories. This may 
conceivably have been partly because, with the con- 
version of the Mongols to Islam, the former per- 
spective of history was restored. 

The Tadjziyat al-amsàr wa-tazdjiyat al-a‘sdr of Wassaf, 
commonly known as the Tārīkh-i Wassāf, one of the 
most important histories of the Mongol period, is of 
a rather different order to Rashid al-Din's history. 
Wassáf was born in Shiraz in 663/1264-5. He was 
one of Rashid al-Din’s circle and was at one time 
in government service in Fars as a mustawfi. He be- 
gan to write his history in 697/1297-8, and in 702/ 
1302-3 presented part of it to Ghāzān Khan, who 
had set out on his Syrian campaign, and nine years 
later, in 712/1302-3, he presented the remainder to 


Oldjeytū in Sultāniyya. Wassāf states in his intro- 
duction that it had come to his mind to continue 
Djuwaynī's Tarikh-i Djahān-gushā from the sack of 
Baghdād in 656/1258 onwards. He brings his history 
down to 728/1327-8, in the middle of the reign of 
the last Īlkhān Abū Sa'īd. It starts with a brief account 
of the Great Khans as a summary introduction to 
the history of the Īlkhāns. Its general plan is some- 
what confused and contains many digressions, includ- 
ing sections on the history of Egypt and India. Much 
of what he writes is from personal experience and 
observation and from what he learned from his con- 
tacts with government officials, both civil and military, 
and contains many valuable insights. His description 
of contemporary affairs in Fars is detailed and con- 
tains much information on taxation and economic 
affairs. Although his interests spread beyond the con- 
fines of Persia, he is not concerned with the Mongols 
in a world context. What is important for him is the 
history of those dynasties which succeeded the Saldjüks 
in Fars and the neighbouring regions, and happen- 
ings in Fars under the Īlkhāns. What he is, perhaps, 
telling his readers is that the local history of Fars is 
what is important, not the history of the Mongols, 
and that these local dynasties had had an independ- 
ent existence before the Mongol conquest. If this is 
the case, it may be that it is this emphasis, among 
other things, which gave importance to his history for 
later writers, many of whom quote him. 

Under the Tīmūrids historiography flourished; its 
form was broadly that of traditional historiography. 
Several histories on the life and exploits of Timür 
[g.v.] were written. The oldest is the Zafar-ndma of 
Nizam al-Din Shami. He was in Baghdad when it 
fell to Timür in 795/1392-3. In 804/1401-2 Timür 
ordered him to write a history based on the official 
records of his reign. Under Tīmūr's successors, Samar- 
kand and Harāt became flourishing cultural centres. 
A favourite form of historical writing was the “uni- 
versal" history, though not all authors adopted this 
model. The Muntakhab al-tawarikh of Mu'īn al-Din 
Natanzi is a general history coming down to the death 
of Tīmūr. Mu‘in al-Din uses earlier sources but adds 
unique information on the history of Central Asia and 
Fars. In the case of his information on Central Asia, 
some of it may have been obtained from Turco- 
Mongolian amirs who had served ‘Umar Shaykh and 
his sons and were still in Shiraz when Mu‘in al-Din 
was at the court of Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh until 
817/1414, prior to joming Shahrukh’s court at Harat 
(see J. Aubin’s introd. to that part of the text of the 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh which he published in Tehran 
in AHS 1336/1957). The greatest of the Timirid 
historians was undoubtedly Hafiz-i Abrū, who in the 
breadth of his interests and scholarship can be com- 
pared to Rashid al-Din (see further J.E. Woods, The rise 
of Timund historiography, in NES, xlvi [1987], 81-108). 

After the Tīmūrids, the centre of interest moved 
back from eastern Persia to western Persia. Modifi- 
cations occurred in the perceptions of historians but 
they were not such as to lead to wholly new turns 
in the tradition of historical writing. The conversion 
of the Safawids to Shi‘ism clearly affected their inter- 
pretation of early Islamic history and the Sunnī-Shītī 
hostility prevailing between the Safawid empire and 
both the Ottoman empire and the Ozbegs was a fac- 
tor influencing their relation of contemporary events. 
In recent years an increasing number of Safawid his- 
torical texts have been published. Some of them nar- 
rate not only events of a political kind but also 
incidents in daily life. 
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In the 19th and 20th centuries, the interpretations 
put upon the facts of history by Persian historians 
tended to be coloured by a new nationalism and a 
heightened sense of separation from the rest of the 
Islamic world. At the same time, their approach was 
more critical and their attitude towards Islam more 
sceptical (see further Firuz Kazemzadeh, J/ranian histor- 
iography, in Lewis and Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle 
East, 430-4, and Hafez Farman Farmayan, Obserzations 
on sources for the study of nineteenth and twentieth-century 
Iranian history, in [JMES, v [1974], 32-49, also in 
Farhang-i Tranzamin, xx, [AHS 1353], 1-34. See also 
KASRAWT TABRĪZĪ). 

Other than general and dynastic histories, there is 
a remarkable continuity in the production of local 
histories in which geography and history are closely 
connected. In the early centuries these histories were 
written in Arabic. Some of them were later translated 
into Persian. From the 5th/llth and 6th/12th cen- 
turies down to modern times, there has been a stream 
of histories centred not on the great empires but on 
the province, town, village or tribe. It is not unlikely 
that local histories represent a particular element in 
the conscious or unconscious orientation of society. 
The rhythm of Persian history was marked by the 
rise and fall of great empires. Their establishment was 
accompanied by an increase in centralisation; their 
break-up took place along geophysical lines. Because 
of the nature of power in Persia centralisation was 
resented in the regions; and the cultivation of local 
history may be in part at least a reaction against the 
centralising tendency of the great empires. The main 
motive of those who wrote local histories appears to 
have been local pride and the belief that the contri- 
bution of the regions was worthy of record and, per- 
haps, that their histories—rather than the histories of 
larger political units—represented or reflected the 
vigour and strength of Muslim society and built up 
the history of the community as a whole. 

Most local histories start with a doxology and fol- 
low with a geographical description of the region or 
district. Most relate the circumstances, legendary or 
otherwise, of the foundation of the main city or cities 
of the region. Nearly all narrate the deeds of local 
rulers and government officials who have lived and 
worked in the district and contain biographical notices 
of local notables. Some include autobiographical de- 
tails. Not all are purely local histories. In some the dis- 
tinction between local and dynastic history is blurred. 
The various histories of Kirmàn, for example, are of 
the nature of dynastic histories rather than purely local 
histories. Similarly, the Tarikh-nàma-yi. Harāt of Sayfi 
Harawi and the Rawdat al-ģjannāt fī awsaf madinat Harāt 
of Mu‘in al-Din Isfizārī, although they contain a great 
deal of local information, are also political histories 
of eastern Persia. The former runs from 618/1221 to 
721/1321 while the latter, completed in 899/1493-4, 
which is partly dependent on Sayfi Harawi's work, is 
a somewhat disjointed general history of eastern Persia 
from the Islamic conquest up to the reign of Husayn 
Baykara, to whom it is dedicated. 

The royal court played a less important part in 
the production of local histories than in the case of 
general histories, though there are exceptions, notably 
the Fārs-nāma of Ibn Balkhī, which was composed at 
the behest of the Great Saldjük sultan Muhammad 
b. Malikshāh (498-511/1104-117 [g.v.]). It contains the 
earliest independent account in Persian of the ancient 
kings of Persia, followed by an account of the Arab 
conquest of Fars, a description of the province and 
brief mention of its history under the Büyids and 


Saldjüks. It also includes agricultural, fiscal and tribal 
information not found in other sources and an account 
of the kādīs of Fars. Although many of the local his- 
tories were dedicated to local rulers, no doubt in the 
hope of pecuniary reward, the main stimulus tended 
to be pietas and the encouragement of learned men 
in the locality. 

Fars, Kum (see Hosein Modarressi Tabataba’i, Kītāb- 
shināsī-i āthār marbūt bi-Kum, Kum AHS 1353/1974-5 
for an annotated bibl. of works on Kum), Yazd (see 
Īradj Afshar, Tādigārhā-yi Yazd, Tehran AHS 1348/ 
1970, i, 25-32 bis for a list of the histories of Yazd), 
Kirmān (see Bāstānī Pārīzī's introduction to his edi- 
tion of ‘Aly Ahmad Khan Waziri’s Tarikh-i Kirman 
(Salanyya), Tehran AHS 1340/1961, pp. xliv ff., for 
an account of the histories of Kirmàn), and the Caspian 
provinces are particularly rich in local and provincial 
histories; but many towns, districts and provinces also 
have their histories. The authors of these works, 
because of their personal experiences and links with 
local tradition, almost certainly felt more closely related 
to those about whom they wrote than did the writ- 
ers of general histories, and they yield occasional 
glimpses of a social reality different from that of the 
ruling classes. They reveal details not only of the lives 
of famous men but also of the common people and 
details of the local administration, which show how 
the regions were differentiated both from each other 
and from the central administration of the great 
empires. They include details of economic affairs, tax- 
ation and land tenure and accounts of natural disas- 
ters, floods, earthquakes, famines, scarcities, plagues 
and diseases seldom found in the general histories. 
There is much they do not tell and much that we 
cannot know, but certain tentative conclusions relat- 
ing to changes in society and in the way men saw 
themselves at different periods and in different places 
can be drawn from their accounts (see further Lambton, 
Persian local histories, in B.S. Amoretti and L. Rostagno 
(eds.), l'ad-náma. In memoria di Alessandro Bausani, Rome 
1991, i, 227-38). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invaston, 3rd ed., London 1968, 1-58; B. Spuler, The 
evolution of Persian historiography (126-132), J.A. Boyle, 
Juvaynī and Rashid al-Din as sources on the history of 
the Mongols (133-7) and Mujtaba Minovi, The Persian 
historian Bayhagī (138-40), all three in Lewis and 
Holt (eds), Historians of the Middle East; J. Aubin, 
L’Avénement des Safavides reconsideré, in Moyen Orient et 
Océan Indien, v (1988), 1-130; A.H. Morton, The date 
and attribution of the Ross Anonymous. Notes on a 
Persian history of Shah Isma%l I, in C. Melville (ed.), 
History and literature in Iran, 1990, 179-212; J.S. 
Meisami, The past in service of the present: two views of 
history in medieval Persia, in Poetry Today, xiv/2 (1993), 
247-75; Parwīz Adhkā'ī, Tārīkknigarān-i Iran, Tehran 
AHS 1373/1994; Sholeh A. Quinn, The historiogra- 
phy of Safavid prefaces, 1-25, and A.H. Morton, The 
early years of Shah Ismāīl in the Afzal al-tawārīkh and 
elsewhere, in Melville (ed.), Safavid Persia. The history 
and politics of an Islamic country, London and New 
York 1996, 53-78. (Ann K.S. LAMBTON) 
3. In Ottoman and modern Turkish. 

The development of historical writing in the Otto- 
man empire and modern Turkey falls roughly into 
four principal eras: 

i. Beginnings, to ca. 1500 

ii. The dynastic/state phase, to ca. 1700 

iii. The late imperial phase, dominated by the office 
of the wak‘a-niwis (“official historian” [g.v.]) 
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iv. Modern historical writing, from ca. 1909. 

While constraints of space make it possible to men- 
tion only the more significant Ottoman and modern 
Turkish historians, it is regrettable that there are no 
major studies on the general development of post- 
1500 historiography to which further reference can 
be made. It is also the case that only a handful of 
Ottoman histories have been published in modern 
critical editions. Many major histories are still used 
in often unreliable 19th-century prints, and the vast 
majority of minor works exist in manuscript only. The 
standard references are F. Babinger's Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (1927), expanded 
entries on major writers in Zslam Ansiklopedisi (Ankara 
1940-88), and recent work on all writers in Türkiye 
Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1989 onwards). 

i. Beginnings, to ca. 1500 

The earliest surviving historical account of the 
Ottomans is the brief verse section, dàsian, in praise 
of the dynasty by the poet Ahmedi (d. ca. 1412 [g.o.]), 
dating from the 1390s and appended to his longer 
didactic poem, the Iskender-name. Its survival is fortu- 
itous, for no other l4th-century histories are known 
except as echoes in later compilations, and no major 
historical texts survive from the first half of the 15th 
century, probably because of the prolonged political 
instability of the state following the civil war between 
the sons of Bayezid I (1389-1402 [9.v.]). However, 
from the later part of Murad IIs reign (1421-44, 
1446-51 [g..]) onwards, three main types of histori- 
cal work appear, ranging from basic annals, through 
more descriptive and entertaining chronicles, to the 
learned and rhetorical histories commissioned by 
Bāyezīd II (1481-1512 [g.v.]). 

The stimulating political and cultural context of the 
period which furthered the development of Ottoman 
literature generally [see ‘oTHMANLI. III. Literature] 
equally encouraged the writing of history. Chronicles 
of the early Ottoman era are known from the mid- 
15th century onwards: notably, in Ottoman Turkish, 
the works of ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, Rühi, Neshri (whose 
Ottoman history, Dythdnniima, was the last and only 
surviving part of a six-volume universal history) and 
Urudj [g.vv.], and the Tewarikh-i al-i ‘Othman (the so- 
called Anonymous Chronicles in Persian, the uni- 
versal history by Shūkrullāh, with its final section on 
the Ottomans; and in Arabic, the short account 
devoted to the dynasty by the nishandji [q.v.] Karamānī 
Mehmed Pasha [g.v.]. 

The material for such compilations was derived 
from three main types of source: takwims, menàkib- 
names and ghazd-nàmes, and personal recollection. The 
takwim, or retrospective calendar of events (usually 
drawn up by court astrologers on the pattern “it is 
X years since ...") provided a basic, though chrono- 
logically unreliable source. The earliest surviving 
Ottoman takwim dates from 1421 but was clearly based 
on earlier lists. Menakib-names, the often semi-legendary 
tales of the worthy exploits of significant political or 
religious figures, were incorporated by chroniclers into 
the annalistic framework supplied by the calendars. A 
similar type of exemplary tale, the ghazd-ndme, deal- 
ing more specifically with military exploits in frontier 
regions, was also frequently utilised. Menakib-ndme and 
ghazā-nāme sources could be either written or oral. 
One of the earliest Ottoman examples, the *menākib 
of Yakhsht Fakih" compiled in the late 14th-early 
15th century appears to have been used directly or 
indirectly by a number of 15th-century chroniclers, 
particularly *Ashik-pasha-zade, but is not extant. Gkazā- 
names, by virtue of their probable immediate origin 


as morale-boosting campfire tales told amongst the 
Ottoman soldiery, were more likely to have been oral 
sources, at least initially. However, with the increas- 
ing emphasis upon sustained military success and the 
sultan’s leadership role under Mehemmed II (1444- 
46, 1451-81) and later under Selim I (1512-20) and 
Süleyman (1520-66) [g.vv.], the writing of ghazd-ndmes 
became an established literary-historical genre. An 
early distinctive text is the anonymous Ghazawat-1 Sul- 
tan Murad ibn Mehemmed Khan (ed. H. Inalak and 
M. Oguz, Ankara 1978), an eye-witness account of 
Murad Is Varna campaign of 1443-4. 

The reign of Mehemmed II quickly became the 
subject of literary-historical texts by several writers 
associated with the Ottoman court. The cultural pres- 
tige of Persian language and literature stimulated works 
in the gheh-name style by poets such as Mu‘Aali, Kashifr 
and Shehdi. Written in Persian verse in imitation of 
Firdawsi’s [q.o.] Shah-nàma, such works have often been 
belittled as mere panegyric of the sultan but may 
nevertheless contain much historical information. The 
strong Persian influence upon Ottoman court histori- 
ography— both the language and the much-admired 
histories of Djuwayni and Wassāf [g.vv.] — continued 
well into the 16th century until absorbed into the Otto- 
man inskā” [g.».] style of rhetorical prose. The latter 
had also originated as a literary style in the late 15th 
century: Tursun Beg [g.»], author of a history of 
Mehemmed II, is usually considered its first major 
historiographical exponent. 

Historical writing was given special encouragement 
by Bàyezid IL, in whose reign most of the above 
chronicles were compiled. He appreciated the value 
of historiography as a political support for himself and 
for the dynasty, and promoted the writing of works 
both in simpler Turkish for a "popular" audience, 
and in rhetorical prose for élite court consumption. 
Significantly, several works originally ended ca. 1484- 
5, showing Bayezid securely enthroned after the polit- 
ically controversial later years of Mehemmed II and 
the succession conflict between Bayezid and Djem 
[4.v.]. By ca. 1500 the various strands of 15th-century 
historiography appeared to coalesce in Neshri's Diihan- 
nūmā, which became the principal source used by sub- 
sequent historians for the early period of Ottoman 
history. Bayezid also commissioned two major liter- 
ary histories, one in elaborate Persian prose by the 
scholar and münsh? ldris-i Bidlīsī [g.v.], the Hasht 
bihisht, much referred to by later historians, and one 
in Ottoman insha@ prose from the future sheykh ül- 
Islam Kemāl-pasha-zāde [g.v.], which remained little 
used until modern times. 

Bibliography: V.L. Ménage, The beginnings of 
Ottoman historiography, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt 
(eds.), Historians of the Middle East, London 1962, 168- 
79; H. Inalak, The rise of Ottoman historiography, in 
ibid. 152-67; O. Turan, IstanbuPun fethinden önce 
yazılmış tarhi takvimler, Ankara 1954; C.H. Imber, 
The Ottoman empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, 1-4 
and passim, and idem, The Ottoman dynastic myth, in 
Turcica, xix (1987), 7-27. 

ii. The dynastic/ state phase, to ca. 1700 

After ca. 1500, Ottoman historical writing increased 
rapidly in volume over a greater range of forms, pro- 
ducing a richly diverse and accomplished literature 
which comprises one of the most distinctive Ottoman 
cultural achievements. 

Of universal histories, the best-known is the Künh 
ül-akhbár of Mustafa ‘Ali [see ‘ALI, Mustafa b. Ahmed], 
which quickly became a principal source for later his- 
torians, above all the fourth and final rükn on the 
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Ottoman state (see J. Schmidt, Pure water for thirsty 
Muslims: a study of Mustafa Ālī of Gallipoli’s Künhi? l- 
akbār, Leiden 1991; C.H. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and intel- 
lectual in the Ottoman empire: the historian Mustafa Ali, 
1541-1600, Princeton 1986). The Saha’if ül-akhbar of 
Miinedjdjim-bashi (d. 1702 [9.v.]) was written first in 
Arabic but translated almost immediately into Ottoman 
and widely used. Among other world histories are 
those in Arabic by Djenàbi (d. 1590) and that based 
upon it by Kātib Celebi (d. 1657 [g.9.]; in Ottoman, 
the Zūbdet ül-tewàrikh by Lokman (d. ca. 1601 [see 
LUEMAN, Seyyid]), and works by Mehmed b. Mehmed 
(d. 1640), Kara-Čelebi-zāde ‘Abdiil‘aziz (d. 1658) and 
Hūseyin Hezārfenn (d. 1691); and in Persian by Lārī 
(d. 1572) [9.vv.]. 

The positive momentum generated by the military 
and political successes of Selīm I and Sūleymān stim- 
ulated pride in the dynasty’s achievements whilst pro- 
viding a wealth of new subject matter for historical 
compositions. Histories of the dynasty from ‘Othm4n 
up to the author’s own time, such as that attributed 
to Lutfī Pasha (d. 1564) and those by Ramadān-zāde 
(Kücük Nishandji, d. 1571) and later by Solāķ-zāde 
(d. 1657) [g.v.] remained popular. Much admired for 
its style was the Tad; ül-tewàrikh of Khodja Sa‘d ül- 
Din (d. 1600 [g.v.]), a reworking of Ottoman history 
to the end of Selim T's reign. 

Other dynastic histories are more selective. The 
T abakàt ul-memalik we deredjàt ul-mesālik by Djelāl-zāde 
Mustafa (d. 1567 [g.v.]), nishandii under Sūleymān, is 
the most detailed and authoritative contemporary ac- 
count of the period 1520 to 1557, and is highly regarded 
as a model of Ottoman insha’ prose (P. Kappert (ed.), 
Geschichte Sultan Suleyman Kanunis von 1520 bis 1557 . .., 
Wiesbaden 1981). A group of works on Selim I, known 
generally as “Selim-ndmes” and mostly composed early 
in Süleymàn's reign at the latter's behest, were designed 
to exonerate Selim I from charges of arbitrariness and 
severity unworthy of the sultanate (cf. A. Ugur, The 
reign of Selim I in the light of the Selīmnāme literature, Berlin 
1985; M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag, Selim-nameler, in 
Tarih Enstitüsü Dergisi, i [1970], 197-230). Innumerable 
histories, long and short, exist on events in the reign 
of Süleymān, particularly in the ghazā-nāme style on 
his military conquests. Of these, an unusual work is 
Beyān-i menāzil-i sefer-i Trakeyn by Matraķči Nasüh (d. 
ca. 1564 [q.v.]), detailing the stages of the ‘Irak cam- 
paign of 1534-6 and illustrated with precise drawings 
and plans of towns and fortresses. In contrast, ‘Arif 
(or ‘Arifi, d. 1562) wrote his Stileyman-name, a “mon- 
umental work” in Persian verse on the sheh-ndme model, 
as a court history commissioned by Süleyman. Of 
another type is Eyyübi's Menākib-i Sultan Siileyman 
(ed. M. Akkus, Ankara 1991), a short work in Turkish 
verse describing the sultan's worthy qualities. A late 
Stileyman-name presented to Murad IV (1623-40 [9.v.]) 
is by the sheykh ül-İslīm KĶara-Čelebi-zāde. (For an 
extended discussion, see A. Ozcan, Historiography in the 
reign of Süleyman the Magnificent, in [Ministry of Culture 
and Tourism, Ankara], The Ottoman empire in the reign 
of Süleyman the Magnificent, ii, Ankara 1988, 167-222.) 

The active patronage of sultans and leading state 
officials, particularly under Sūleymān, Selim II (1566- 
74) and Murad III (1574-95) [9.vv.], meant that 16th- 
century writing was largely court-oriented and often 
composed in an elaborate literary style. In the 1550s, 
Süleymàn established an official post of sheknamedi 
[4.v.], “writer of sheh-ndmes”, as a type of court his- 
toriographer, to ensure the portrayal of a proper image 
of the ageing sultan towards the end of his reign. Its 
principal incumbents, ‘Arif, Lokmàn and Ta‘liki-zade 


(d. 1599), together produced a series of almost con- 
tinuous court chronicles covering ca. 1520 to 1595, 
though these remained in the sultan’s possession and 
did not enter the mainstream of Ottoman historiog- 
raphy. They deserve serious study, especially Lokman’s 
Shehinshah-name, a three-volume illustrated history in 
Persian verse of his principal patron Murad III. 

In the pre-modern era, when many “historians” 
also wrote poetry and other types of literary work, 
literary style often dominated historiographical form; 
histories entirely in verse were common, as were the 
conventions of inshā” prose. Many court histories were 
also richly illustrated with miniature paintings and 
have contributed a great deal pictorially to knowledge 
of the late 16th-century empire (see N. Atasoy and 
F. Gagman, Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974). 
While universal and dynastic histories were still pro- 
duced, most works dealt with recent or contemporary 
events, often witnessed personally by the author. While 
many lesser works by minor government officials may 
have been principally intended to demonstrate their 
authors’ literary skills and thus to serve as career cur- 
rency in the search for patronage and promotion, 
their content and the values expressed are equally 
deserving of study. 

From the 1590s, a significant change of focus is dis- 
cernible in the major histories. The political turmoil 
of the late 16th-early 17th centuries, together with less 
active patronage by the sultans, resulted in the devel- 
opment of a more broadly-based “state” (as opposed 
to “dynastic”) approach, concentrating less upon the 
sultan and more upon the military-administrative and 
judicial officials of state. Moreover, several writers— 
notably Mustafa ‘Ali, but also the skehnāmeģji Ta‘liki- 
záde and others—expressed open political criticism, 
akin to that found in the closely-related genre of 
advice literature/political treatises (nasīhat-nāme/ risále) 
which features prominently in early 17th-century Otto- 
man writing [see ķoču BEG]. 

Few reign histories as such appear among the major 
historical works of the 17th century, again reflecting 
the changing role of the sultanate and its greater in- 
security. Paradoxically, one of the few to survive is 
the Nusret-name of Silahdar (d. 1723 [g.».]) on the con- 
troversial reign of Mustafa II (1695-1703 [g.v.]) and 
its aftermath. Mention must also be made of Tüghi's 
short work on the deposition of ‘Othman II (1618- 
22 [g.v.]) (F. Iz, Hüseyin Tūģi: Vakta-1 Sultan Osman Han, 
in Türk Dili Arastirmalan Yılhğı Belleten [1967], 119-64). 
Attempts by Murad IV to revive the skehnāme genre to 
celebrate his eastern conquests bore little fruit. 

The major 17th-century histories are not those of 
court-oriented literary historiographers or major state 
officials, but generally those by middle-ranking mem- 
bers of the scribal professions. The history by Selānikī 
(d. 1599 [g.v.]) is an almost daily diary of events cen- 
tred upon the imperial council, diwan-i kūmāyūn [q.v.], 
full of references to lower ranking individuals. Mustafa 
*Ál's Künh ül-akhbàr includes for each reign sections 
of biographical data on viziers, ‘ulema’, sheykhs, poets 
and others, a practice followed by, amongst others, 
Katib Čelebi in his Fedhleke. The early 17th-century 
histories by Hasan Bey-zade and Pečewī [g.w.] con- 
centrate on Ottoman history from 1520, and are both 
particularly valuable for their authors’ observations on 
the 1590s onwards. Pečewī is also credited with being 
the first major Ottoman historian to make critical use 
of non-Ottoman sources (in this case, Hungarian; see 
B. Lewis, The use by Ottoman historians of non-Ottoman 
sources, in Lewis and Holt, Historians, 185-6). Wedjīhī 
(d. 1661 [g.v.]) chronicled the period ca. 1638 to 1661, 
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a period also covered in the lost history of Shàrih al- 
Manār-zāde (d. 1657 [g.v.]). Taken together, the 
Fedhleke of Katib Čelebi (covering 1591 to 1656) and 
the history by Silahdar conceived as a continuation 
of it (covering ca. 1655 to 1695) chronicle virtually 
the entire 17th century. The Wekāyi-nāme by the 
nishandjt ‘Abdi Pasha (d. 1695) complements these for 
the period 1648 to 1682. 

Short works of various types proliferated through- 
out the period ca. 1500 to 1700, the ghazā-nāme genre 
in particular remaining popular across a range of lit- 
erary levels and styles, focussing in the absence of the 
sultan upon the Grand Vizier or other commander- 
in-chief (cf. A.S. Levend, Gazavatnameler ve Mihaloglu 
Ali Bey’ in Gazavatnamesi, Ankara 1956). Sūr-nāme works, 
describing imperial weddings and circumcision feasts, 
feature from the later 16th century onwards, reflecting 
the dynasty's more sedentary lifestyle: e.g. the anony- 
mous Sūrnāme-yi himāyūn describing the 1582 circum- 
cision festival for the future Mehemmed III. 

Works devoted entirely to non-Ottoman history are 
rare, except insofar as they are translations, usually 
from Arabic or Persian on earlier periods of Islamic 
history. Geographical works, such as the Kitāb-i bahriyye 
(ca. 1521) of Pīrī Re'īs [go], and the 17th-century 
geographical and naval compilations by Kātib Čelebi 
used some non-Islamic sources and extended their 
focus beyond the Islamic world. The Seyākai-nāme of 
Ewliya Celebi [g.v.] (1670s-80s), an extended travelogue 
with commentary, accumulates a wealth of miscella- 
neous material from both Ottoman and non-Ottoman 
sources. An historico-geographical work by Seyfi (d. 
after 1590 [g.».]) details 16th-century Central Asian and 
Indian rulers. The TYa’rikh-i Hind-i Gharbi (an account 
of the conquest of the New World) and a history of 
France, both translations from western sources, date 
from the 1580s. Hüseyin Hezarfenn used Greek and 
Latin sources for his universal history. Otherwise, 
serious historical interest in the non-Islamic world 
develops only later in the 18th century. 

Ottoman bio-bibliographical compendia and works 
of reference first appear in this second phase of his- 
toriographical development. Both Sehi's [9.v.] tedhkere 
[see TADHKIRA. 3] of poets of 1538 and Tashkóprülü- 
zade's [q.v.] Sheka^ik-i. nu'mántyye of 1558 on the lives 
of the Ottoman 'ulemā were products of Süleymàn's 
reign; each initiated a long Ottoman tradition of com- 
piling biographical dictionaries on their respective sub- 
jects (J.R. Stewart-Robinson, 7he Ottoman biographies of 
poets, in JNES, xxiv [1965], 57-74; R.C. Repp, The 
mufli of Istanbul, London 1986, passim). A biographical 
work on a less commonly treated subject group is 
Mustafa ‘Als Menāķib-i hūnenverān on painters and 
calligraphers. The major Ottoman bibliographical ref- 
erence work is Kātib Celebi's Keshf al-zunün, a listing 
in Arabic of ca. 14,500 works in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. Also considered an historical reference work 
is the Minshe'āt ul-selátin, Feridün Beg [9.v.]'s collec- 
tion of correspondence and decrees of the Ottoman 
sultans up to the time of Selim II. 

Historical works of a more local nature appear in 
the later 17th century. The Enis ail-müsamirin of Hibrt 
(d. 1676 [4.».]) is a history of Edirne detailing the major 
buildings and prominent citizens of its Ottoman era, 
1359-1633. Nazmī-zāde (d. ca. 1723ys Gtilshen-i khü- 
lefā is a history of Baghdad to 1718, of particular 
value for the Ottoman period. 

iii. The late imperial phase 

By the end of the 17th century, the need to come 
to terms with Ottoman defeats in Europe after the 
failed siege of Vienna in 1683, together with the desire 


for an authoritative interpretation of Ottoman history 
after the /idjri millennium (1000 = A.D. 1591-2), con- 
tributed to the establishment of the post of wak'a-nüwis 
“official historian”, which dominates the third princi- 
pal stage of historiographical development, and con- 
tinued formally until 1922. From the mid-19th century 
a new historiographical trend also emerged, stimu- 
lated by the new influences upon Ottoman intellec- 
tual life generally during the Tanzīmāt era. 

(a) Official histories. Na'imà (d. 1716 (g.v.]) is 
generally considered the first wak‘a-niiwis, although the 
series of consecutive appointments to a formal post 
as official historian began only with his successor 
Rashid (d. 1735 [g.v.]). Based on government docu- 
ments and subject to the sultan’s approval, wak‘a-niiwis 
histories were intended for a relatively wide reader- 
ship, those of Natīmā (in 1734), Rashid and Kūčūk- 
Čelebi-zāde ‘Asim (d. 1760 [9.v.]) (both in 1741) being 
among the few early publications of the Miitefer- 
rika press (see MATBA‘A. 2]. Sami (d. 1733), Shakir 
(d. 1744), Subhi (d. 1769) and "Izzī (d. 1755 [g..]) 
then contributed to a continuous official history up 
to 1752 (Sami-Shakir-Subhi, Ta’rtkh, Istanbul 1198/ 
1783; Torīkh-i "Izzi, Istanbul 1199/1784). 

Although Natīmā conceived his history as a “guide 
to what to do" for Ottoman statesmen, using his 
sources with care and prefacing his work with a dis- 
cussion on the nature of historiography (cf. L.V. 
"Thomas, ed. N. Itzkowitz, A study of Naima, New York 
1972), the narratives produced by some of his later 
18th-century successors were little more than pedes- 
trian compilations of the documentary evidence upon 
which they were based. By the reign of Selim III 
(1789-1807 [g.v.]), the office had lost prestige and was 
no longer considered to be producing worthwhile 
accounts. Short-term appointments, complaints about 
the inaccessibility of important documents, and the 
confusion caused by some historians’ re-writing of their 
predecessors’ work are indicative of this. Enweri (d. 
1794 [g.v.]) and Ahmed Wāsif (d. 1806) had five and 
four terms respectively as official historian, and are 
together responsible for a history of most of the period 
1752-1805. Standard histories were then produced by 
the early 19th-century official historians, ‘Asim (d. 1819 
[g.v.]) for the period 1803-1808, Shàni-zade (d. 1826) 
for 1808-21, and Es‘ad Efendi [g.v.] for 1822-25, 
although the latter remained in office as wak‘a-niiwis 
until his death in 1848. At the request of Mahmüd 
II (1808-39 [g.».]), Es‘ad Efendi also wrote Uss-i zafer, 
an official account of the destruction of the Janissary 
corps in 1826. 

By far the most important 19th-century Ottoman 
history is that by Ahmed Djewdet Pasha (d. 1895 
[g.o.]), £wak'a-nüwis 1855-66, covering 1774 to 1825, pub- 
lished in twelve volumes between 1855 and 1884, and 
almost immediately republished in a second edition. 
Drawing upon a variety of sources, including previous 
official histories but also other documents and some 
western sources, Djewdet Pasha adopted a critical ap- 
proach unusual for his time, albeit within a generally 
traditional chronological framework (cf. Istanbul Uni- 
versitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi, Ahmed Cevdet Pasa semineri 
27-28 Mayis 1985, Istanbul 1986). By contrast, his suc- 
cessor Lutfi Efendi (d. 1907, in post 1866-1907 [q.v.]) 
chronicler of the period 1826 to 1879, was much crit- 
icised for his lack of analysis and for his reliance upon 
material from the official gazette, Takwim-i wekdyi‘, of 
which he was also for a time editor. The last Ottoman 
official historian, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref (d. 1925, in 
post 1909-22) published no major chronicle, but played 
an important role both in the popularising of histor- 
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ical knowledge through his writing of well-informed 
school textbooks and also in the modernising of aca- 
demic historical research in Turkey as first president 
of the Ottoman Historical Society, Ta’rikh-i "Othmānī 
Endjiimeni, founded in 1909. (On official historians, see 
B. Kütükoğlu, JA art. Vekáyinuvis, on which the above 
is based.) 

(b) Non-official historians of the 18th and pre- 
Tanzīmāt 19th centuries tended less towards the writing 
of narrative history, especially recent or contempo- 
rary. Notable exceptions are the universal histories by 
Shemdānī-zāde (d. 1779) to 1777 and Ferā'idi-zāde 
(d. 1835) to 1774, the ghazā-nāme by [Novi'li] ‘Omer 
{g.v.J on Hekim-oghlu ‘Ali Pasha's 1736-9 Bosnian 
campaigns, Ahmed Resmi's (d. 1783 [g.v.]) account of 
the 1768-74 Russo-Ottoman war (see V. Aksan, An 
Ottoman statesman in war and peace: Ahmed Resmi Efendi, 
1700-1783, Leiden 1995), and the histories of the Cri- 
mean khanate by Seyyid Mehmed Rida (d. 1756) and 
Halim Girāy (d. 1823). Wehbī (d. 1736)'s Sūmāme on 
the circumcision feast of 1729 is as well known for 
its illustrations as for its text. 

Otherwise, the important historical works of this 
era are biographical compendia. Aside from the con- 
tinuing series of iedkkeres of poets, and biographical 
dictionaries of the ‘ulema’ by "Ushāķī-zāde (d. 1723 
(q.v.]), Sheykhi (d. 1736) and Müstaktm-zàde (d. 1787 
[9.2.]), new professional groups are documented: Grand 
Viziers in the Hadīkat ül-wüzera of "Othmān-zāde 
Ahmed Ta’ib (d. 1724 [g.».]), and the dheyl to it by 
Ahmed Djàwid (d. 1803); re'zs ül-küttábs in the Sefinet 
ul-ni’esa of Ahmed Resmi; Mewlewi sheykhs in the Sefine- 
Ji Mawlaviyye by Mustafa Thāķib (d. 1735); musicians 
in the Tedhkere-i khdnendegan of Mehmed Es‘ad (d. 1753 
[9.2.]); and, eventually, historians in the Ayine-yi ziirefa 
of Djemāl ul-Din Mehmed Karsli-záde (d. 1845) (re- 
published in 1896 as ‘Othmani ta’rikh ve müwernkhleri, 
with a continuation by Djewdet Pasha). Another sig- 
nificant work of data compilation (with two 19th-cen- 
tury continuations) is the Hadikat ul-djavami‘ of Hüseyin 
b. Isma‘il [Aywansarayi] (d. 1786), effectively an archi- 
tectural history of the mosques and other religious 
buildings of Istanbul and its environs. Also worthy of 
note is the first translation into Ottoman of the Mukad- 
dima of Ibn Khaldün, the first two-thirds by Pīrī-zāde 
Mehmed Sahib (d. 1749 [g.v.]), completed and pub- 
lished in 1858-60 by Djewdet Pasha. 

At the turn of the 20th century, two major bio- 
graphical compilations appeared: Mehmed Thiireyya 
[¢.v.]’s Siqiill-i ‘Othmani (publ. 1890-9), a composite list- 
ing across a range of professional groups, and Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir [¢.2.}’s "Otkmānlt müellifleri (publ. 1916- 
24), on Ottoman authors generally, including poets, 
historians and theologians. The culmination of the 
Ottoman tradition of biographical compendia came 
in the Republican era, in the work of Ibnülemin Mah- 
mud Kemal Inal (1870-1957), whose Son asır Türk şair- 
leri (publ. 1930-41) and Osmanlı devletinde son sadrazamlar 
(publ. 1940-53) were conceived as dhejs to earlier 
works on poets and Grand Viziers respectively. 

(c) “Tanzimat historiography”. From the mid- 
19th century, increased opportunity for Ottomans to 
study foreign languages and to travel in western 
Europe, plus the development within the empire of 
a new educational system and different tastes in read- 
ing, combined to produce a flurry of historical works 
catering for demands for wider knowledge. Readily 
published by an expanding press, these varied from 
school textbooks, through historical romance to detailed 
scholarly tomes, and could be of equally varied qual- 
ity (cf. M.H. Yinanc, Tanzimattan mesrutiyete kadar bizde 


tarihçilik, in Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 573-95). 

Of the many translations and adaptations of Euro- 
pean works, the best known are Ahmed Hilmi (d. 
1878 [g.v.]Ys six-volume universal history of 1866, based 
on Chambers! Universal history, and the fourteen vol- 
umes of histories of European states abridged from 
French originals by Ahmed Midhat (1841-1912 [q.v.]). 
Late Ottoman writers were also influenced by west- 
ern historiographical methodology. An attempt to break 
away from the dominant chronicle format was the 
Ottoman history by Khayrullah (d. 1866), one of seve- 
ral drawing heavily upon von Hammer’s Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches (Pest 1827-35, later translated into 
Ottoman by Mehmed ‘Ata [9.v.], publ. in 10 vols., 
from 1912). Especially noteworthy is Mustafa Nūrī 
Pasha (1824-90)’s .Neta^idj ül-wuku'at, which divides 
Ottoman history into five chronological eras, con- 
cluding each part with discussion of military, finan- 
cial and other state institutions. Attention was turned 
to categories of historical evidence other than literary 
and archival, including the study of coins and seals 
and the preparation of catalogues of such collections 
(E. Kuran, Ottoman historiography of the Tanzimat period, 
in Lewis and Holt, Historians, 422-5). 

European Turcology, with its emphasis upon the 
particular historical and linguistic heritage of the Turks 
before and beyond the Ottoman empire, gave a new 
turn to Ottoman historical studies. In 1899 appeared 
Nedjib ‘Asim (1861-35)’s Türk ta’rikhi, a history of the 
Turks of Central Asia, also translated from a French 
original, which acquired an important place in the 
emerging Turkish nationalist historiography (B. Lewis, 
History and national revival in Turkey, in Middle Eastern 
Affairs, iv/6-7 [1953], 221 ff). 

iv. Modem historical writing 

The foundation of the Ottoman Historical Society 
in 1909, in the wake of the restoration of the Ottoman 
constitution in 1908 and the removal of Hamidian 
censorship, gave a tremendous boost to the develop- 
ment of modern Turkish historiography. It fostered a 
heightened professionalism amongst historians, and 
published the first major Ottoman/Turkish historical 
journal, Ta’rikh-i "Otkmānī Endjümeni Medimii’asi, which 
appeared in 18 volumes from 1910 to 1931 (repr. 
Istanbul 1988). Contributors to the journal, who in- 
cluded Nedjib ‘Asim, Mehmed ‘Arif, Ahmed Tewhid 
and Ahmed Refik (Altinay, 1881-1937; see AHMAD 
RAFÍK], based much of their work on Ottoman archival 
documents, but with less emphasis upon a narrative 
of political events and more upon institutional and 
cultural history. 

Interest in pre-Ottoman Turkish history grew dur- 
ing the First World War and the 1920s, and was sub- 
sequently promoted by Atatürk [g.v.] as a means of 
strengthening a new Turkish national identity; this was 
parallelled by his encouragement of the study of the 
pre-Ottoman history of Anatolia, the geographic base 
of the new Republic. Largely for political reasons, 
therefore, the original Ottoman (from 1923, Turkish) 
Historical Society was wound up in the late 1920s, 
to be succeeded in 1932 by a new Turkish Historical 
Society, Türk Tanh Kurumu, under Atatürk's patron- 
age. Anatolian archaeology (reported from 1937 in the 
new journal Belleten) and Saldjük Anatolia were two 
principal areas of study to benefit. A prolific researcher 
in both was Halil Edhem Eldem (1861-1938), director 
of the Istanbul Museum of Antiquities, who published 
widely on pre-Ottoman coins, seals and architectural 
inscriptions. 

The outstanding Turkish historian of the early 
Republican era was Mehmed Fuad Köprülü (1890- 
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1966 [g.v.]), whose several hundred academic publi- 
cations between 1912 and 1950 ranged over literary, 
institutional, social and political history. In one of his 
most influential works, Les origines de empire Ottoman 
(Paris 1935, Turkish tr. Ankara 1954, English tr. New 
York 1992), he located the principal elements of 
Ottoman success in the social and political conditions 
of the 13th- and 14th-century Anatolian Turkish emi- 
rates, thus mounting a strong challenge to the hith- 
erto prevailing Western notion that the strengths of 
the Ottoman state derived mainly from their control 
of the Balkans. Widely respected outside Turkey, Kóp- 
rūlū's views on the nature of mediaeval Anatolian 
society both stimulated and gave credibility to the 
new Republican generation of Turkish historians. 

Other historians inspired by the topics of the “Ata- 
türk era” include Mükrimin Halil Ymang (1898-1961), 
Osman Turan (1914-77) and [brahim Kafesoglu (1914- 
84) on the Saldjüks of Rim and other Anatolian 
Turks; and Zeki Velidi Togan (1890-1970), a Bashkir 
emigré after the fall of the Russian empire, who wrote 
on both the history of the Turks of Central Asia (2 
vols., 1946-47) and historical method (Tarihde usul, 
1950). A study of Ottoman intellectual history, Osmanl: 
Türklerinde ilim, was published by Abdülhak Adnan- 
Adıvar (1882-1955) in, 1940. The latter was also first 
editor-in-chief of the Islam Ansiklopedisi, a Turkish edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia of Islam published under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Education. 

With the declining emphasis upon Turkish national 
and Anatolian history after Atatiirk’s death, Turkish 
historians’ interests broadened. Ismail Hakkı Uzunçarşılı 
(1888-1977)s multi-volume Osmanl tarihi and his ac- 
companying studies of Ottoman administrative insti- 
tutions, dating from the mid-1940s onwards, symbolise 
the rehabilitation of the study of Ottoman history. 
Wider scope and differing approaches to historical 
wriüng were further encouraged by the freer politi- 
cal climate of the 1960s, the increasing interest shown 
by Western scholars, and the greater use made of the 
Ottoman archives. Attention focussed first on the suc- 
cessful early Ottoman state up to ca. 1600, and on 
the 19th-century Tanzīmāt reforms as background 
to the development of the Republic. By the 1990s 
study of the relatively “dark ages” of the 17th and 
18th centuries had also come into vogue. In what fol- 
lows there is room to mention only a handful of the 
most distinguished of the many important Turkish 
historians of the later 20th-century. The vast majority 
of modern Turkish historical writing is on Ottoman/ 
Turkish/Islamic subjects; work outside these areas is 
rare. 

Omer Lutfi Barkan (1902-79) pioneered the mod- 
ern study of Ottoman socio-economic history, a field 
which has dominated recent historiography in Turkey 
and has produced a lively debate on the nature of 
Ottoman “feudalism”. Barkan's studies on early Otto- 
man land law, kdniin collections, the fimdr system, 
colonization, financial “budgets”, wakf endowments, 
etc., culminated in a major two-volume study on the 
building of the Süleymaniye mosque, Süleymaniye cami 
ve imareti ingaat! (Ankara 1972, 1979). 

Halil [nalcik (b. 1916) has published prolifically on 
virtually all fields and periods of Ottoman history, but 
especially on political and socio-economic aspects of 
the pre-modern empire. Much of his work has been 
published in English and has been particularly influ- 
ential. The Ottoman empire: the classical age, 1300-1600 
(London 1973) is a standard introduction to the sub- 
Ject; much of his later work is encapsulated in Part 
I of An economic and social history of the Ottoman empire, 


1300-1914 (ed. H. Īnalcīk and D. Quataert, Cam- 
bridge 1994, 11-409). 

Notable historians of the early empire include M.C. 
Sehabeddin Tekindag (1918-83), M. Tayyib Gókbilgin 
(1907-81), and Cengiz Orhonlu (1927-75); prominent 
scholars studying the 19th century include M. Cavid 
Baysun (1899-1968) and Münir Aktepe. Ottoman his- 
toriography was the province of Bekir Kütükoglu, and 
architectural history that of Semavi Eyice. Late Otto- 
man and early Republican intellectual history has been 
studied by the sociologist and historian Serif Mardin, 
and post-1800 political and social history by Kemal 
Karpat. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(CHRISTINE WOODHEAD) 

4. In Muslim India. 

It is often said, though inaccurately, that history 
came to India with the Muslims. The existence of 
Indian dynastic annals is attested in the epigraphic 
prasastis from the 4th century A.D. onwards; and Bana’s 
Harshaéarita of the \st/7th century and Kalhana's 
Rājatarangini (6th/ 12th) represent important landmarks 
of the pre-Islamic historical tradition. But so far as 
we can judge, this tradition existing mainly in Sanskrit 
did not exercise any traceable influence on the Mus- 
lims’ pursuit of history-writing in India, such as, let 
us say, the Shāh-nāma tradition exercised on Perso- 
Muslim historiography. 

The Islamic phase of history-writing in India began 
with a remarkable work, an Arabic work of unknown 
title and authorship, its Persian translation made, ca. 
613/1216-17, by ‘Ali b. Hamid Küft, now known as 
the Čač-nāma [q.v. in Suppl]. The work consists essen- 
tially of two parts, an account of the Brahman dynasty 
of Sind preceding the Arab conquest, and a narra- 
tive of the Arab conquest 92-5/710-14. The former 
part is seemingly a translation of a local dynastic 
chronicle, and the latter and larger portion, a collec- 
tion of narratives of the nature of those contained in 
al-Tabari’s great history, with the Arab and tribal 
biases of individual narrators being fairly well mani- 
fest. Except for one interpolation, at the end, the orig- 
inal Arabic text scems to have been completed during 
the 3rd/9th century, though some material may indeed 
be much earlier. 

Indo-Persian historiography proper begins with 
Hasan Nizàmi's very ornate work, the Tādi al-ma’dthir, 
completed in 614/1217, dealing with the first two sul- 
tans of Dihlī. But the first major work is Minhadj b. 
Sirādj Djuzdjani’s [g.v.] Tabakāt-i Nasiri, completed in 
657/1259, a history of Islamic dynasties, but very rich 
on the Ghirid dynasty, the early sultans of India and 
their nobles and on the contemporary Mongol empire, 
for which too it constitutes a valuable contemporary 
record. 

A series of historical works by the poet Amir Khus- 
raw (d. 725/1325 [g.v.]), sc. the Kiran al-sa‘dayn (688/ 
1289), Miftāh al-futūh (690/1291), Khaza’in al-futüh 
(711/1311-12), Duwal Rani Khadir Khan (715/1316), 
Nuh-sipihr (718/1318) and Tughluk-nāma (720/1320), 
give rather uneven glimpses into the history of the 
period, especially of the Khaldji dynasty (689-720/ 
1290/1320). Despite their contemporariness to the 
events they describe, the poets proneness to complex 
verse, stylistic digressions, words with double meanings 
and complicated rhetoric, deprive his works of much 
substance, and flattery overshadows genuine insight 
and truth. 

A totally different kind of work, and one perhaps, 
entitled to be treated as a true history under any def- 
inition, is Diya al-Din Barani’s ([g.v.] Tārīkā-i Firüz- 
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Shahi, completed in 758/1357, treating of the history 
of the Dihli Sultanate [g.v.] from Balban’s accession 
in 664/1265 to Firüz Tughluk’s early years. Barani 
has a definite theory of history, in which the sultan's 
natural urge to aggrandise is seen as a threat to the 
stability of the nobility, since political stability must 
in his view, be based on respect for station accord- 
ing to birth. Barani is masterly in his sketches of 
character, brilliant in his insights on complicated eco- 
nomic situations and administrative measures. His 
fluent and trenchant style, unaffected by any attempt 
at ornateness, makes him one of the great Indian 
masters of Persian prose. 

Compared to Barani, the other two histories of 
the Dihlī sultans, ‘Isami’s [9.v.] versified Futūh al-salatin 
(750/1349-50) and Yahya Sirhindi's Tārīkk-i Mubarak 
Shahi (838/1434) are prosaic works, though furnish- 
ing us with much information derived independently 
of Barani. Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif has left us a history 
of Firüz Shah (r. 752-90/1351-8), written after Timür's 
invasion (801/1398), which manages to be factual 
(though somewhat weak in dates) despite much rhetoric. 

The 9th/15th and early 10th/16th centuries saw 
the production of a few histories of provincial dynas- 
ties, such as the anonymous Tärīkh-i Muzaffar Shahi 
(889/1484) and the Damima-yi ma”āthir-i Mahmüd Shahi 
(916/1511), relating to Gudjarat, and Shihab Hakim's 
Ma'àthir-i Mahmüd Shahi (completed before 906/1500), 
relating to Malwa. Rather surprisingly, no history of 
the two Afghàn dynasties, the Lodis (854-932/1450- 
1526) and the Sürs (945-62/1540-56) was written dur- 
ing the period of their rule. For the Lodis, there is 
the later Waki‘at-: Mushtāķī, by Rizk Allāh “Mushtaki” 
(d. 989/1581), a work of an anecdotal character but 
the main source for later accounts of the Lodis; and 
for the Sirs, ‘Abbas Sarwānī's Tuhfa-yi Akbarshahi (writ- 
ten after 987/1579) remains the main source. 

The establishment of the Mughal dynasty, with Ba- 
bur’s victory at Panipat (932/1526 [9.v.]), inaugurated 
a new era in history writing. Babur (d. 937/1530) 
continued the writing of his Turki memoirs in India, 
so that he has given us a fascinating account of India 
and a frank description of the events of a large part 
of his four years’ reign in India. These memoirs were 
translated into Persian with commendable accuracy 
by ‘Abd al-Rahim Khān-i Khanan (998/1589-90). 

With Yazdi’s Žafar-nāma setting the model for 
Timirid history writing, the greatest historical work, 
which took it for its model, but undoubtedly went 
much beyond it, is Abu 'I-Fadl's Akbar-ndma, first text 
completed in 1004/1596. This official history of Babur, 
Humāyūn and Akbar not only used a large amount 
of archival material, but also a number of specially- 
commissioned memoirs, among which only a few sur- 
vive, such as those of Gulbadan Begam and Bayazid 
Bayāt, as well as historical narratives especially spon- 
sored to provide material, of which ‘Abbas Sarwani's 
above-mentioned work is one. Abu "l-Fadl has a much 
larger vision of history than one of mere annals, and he 
therefore appended to his narrative history what came 
to be considered as a separate work, the A'īn-i Akbari, 
containing massive fiscal, financial and social data, a 
detailed provincial gazetteer and a cultural history of 
India. It is remarkable in being without any religious 
bias and in treating Indian culture as a composite 
one to which both Hindu and Muslim traditions have 
contributed. 

Akbar's reign saw the production of the first gen- 
eral history of India, Nizim al-Din Ahmad’s T abakat-i 
Akbar (1002/1593-4). Especially notable was his en- 
deavour to reconstruct the history of provincial dynas- 


ties as part of the general political history of India. 
He was followed by Kasim Hindü-Shah “Firishta”, 
who, in his Gulshan-t Ibrahimi (1015/1606-7), gave a 
still more detailed history of the country, and showed 
considerable critical sense in using his sources. ‘Abd 
al-Ķādir Badā'ūnī [g.v.] completed his Muntakhab al- 
tawārīkh in 1004/1595-6, another history of India, 
which draws much of its information from Nizam al- 
Din's work. But he concentrates on Akbar's reign, of 
whose events he gives a trenchantly critical interpre- 
tation from an orthodox Muslim point of view. His 
biographical sketches of scholars and other celebrities 
in his concluding portion form a special feature of 
his work. 

Djahangir (r. 1014-37/1605-27) followed Babur in 
writing his own memoirs. These are in Persian and 
appear to have begun to be written like a diary soon 
after his accession and continue up to 1034/1624. 
Djahàngir writes in simple and literary prose with a 
surprising degree of frankness; and his deep interest 
in art and in natural history, as well as the life of 
ordinary people, particularly enliven his memoirs for 
the modern reader. 

With his successor Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58) 
begins another series of official histories. First, Muham- 
mad Amin Kazwini was commissioned to write the 
Pādshāh-nāma, based on official records. His account 
covered the first ten years of Shah Djahàn's reign. A 
shift from the solar to lunar calendar for dating events, 
and perhaps other reasons, led Shah Djahàn to com- 
mission ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri to write the history 
of these ten years afresh. Lahawri ultimately produced 
a very detailed account of the twenty years (lunar) of 
Shah Djahan’s reign, also under the title Padshah- 
nama. The account of the third decade was prepared, 
as a continuation, by his pupil Muhammad Warith. 
Awrangzib (1068-1118/1659-1707) had the history of 
the first ten years of his reign, written by Muhammad 
Kazim, entitled the ‘Alamgir-nama. All these official his- 
tories have some features in common. They are accu- 
rate as to dates and details, for which official records 
are their main source; they pay much attention to 
geography; and their authors are anxious to convey 
to the reader the imperial view, whether in commen- 
dation or criticism of individuals or in assessment of 
causes and consequences of various events. Their model 
for the narration of events was Abu ’I-Fadl, though 
they obviously do not share his views on religion (now 
no longer the official ones), nor his very large vision 
of history that had embraced, as we have seen, the 
full range of economic and cultural life. 

Since Awrangzib did not allow any further official 
history to be written after 1079/1668, the era of pri- 
vate histories now began. The most notable was Abu 
"l-Fadi Ma'müri's untitled history, which was almost 
entirely incorporated in Khafi Khān's well-known 
Muntakhab al-lubāb (1144/1731), a general history of 
India. Ma'mürr's critical approach was shared by Bhim 
Sen, a Hindu commander, whose Nuskha-yi dilkughà 
(1120/1709) is a combination of history and mem- 
oirs, written with much candour and insight (e.g. his 
discussion of the agrarian roots of the Maratha up- 
rising). Sāķī Musta'idd Khan’s Ma’athir-i "Ālamgīrī 
(1122/1710-11) is designed to provide an ostensibly 
official history of Awrangzib's reign, and therefore 
follows the style of such histories, but is much briefer. 
Awrangzib’s reign is also marked by the appear- 
ance of Hindu historians writing in Persian: besides 
Bhim Sen, we have Isardās Nagar and Sudjān Ray 
Bhandari [q.».]. 

Historical works in Persian became still more numer- 
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ous in the 12th/!8th century. Khafi Khān's history 
has already been mentioned. An anonymous work, the 
Tārīkh-i Shīvāģjī, written before 1191/1777, consciously 
presents the Maratha point of view on Shivadji, which 
is based on a Marathi narration or bakhar. 

Perhaps the most interesting historical work of this 
late phase is Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba’i’s Siyar 
al-muta akhkhirin (completed in 1195/1781), covering the 
period from 1118/1707 onwards in great detail. Its 
close account of the English East India Company’s 
conquests and government, and its strong criticism 
of the practices of that system of government assured 
it of a large readership, especially through Hadjdjr 
Mustafa’s celebrated translation (1789). It belongs partly 
to the genre of works produced under English patron- 
age, such as Ghulam "Alī Khan’s "Tmād al-sa‘adat (com- 
pleted in 1223/1808), relating to Awadh [g.v.], and 
Lathmi Narayan "Shafik's" Bisāt al-ghanā'im (1214/ 
1799), a history of the Marathas down to 1174/1761. 

Modern historiography began to exercise its influ- 
ence in the 13th/19th century. Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
{g.v.] wrote the Ātkār al-sanādīd in Urdu in 1847 on 
the buildings of Dihli; and his young friend Dhaka’ 
Allah produced the first history of India in Urdu, 
containing the results of modern research and first 
published in 1316/1898. 

A discipline which followed a tradition distinct from 
history was that of biography. The biographical notices 
of 25 slave commanders of Sultan Iltutmish (mamlūk- 
i Shamsi) that Djuzdjàni gave in the Tabakat-i Nasi 
finds no sequel in historical works of the succeeding 
generations. But with the Mughals, a new tradition 
of bureaucratic biography began. On ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khàn-i Khànàn was written a long biographical work, 
the Ma'athir-i Rahimi by ‘Abd al-Bāķī Nihāwandī in 
1025/1616; and Ni‘mat Allāh included in his Tārīkh- 
i Khan Djahānī (1021/1613), a full biography of his 
patron Khan-i Djahan Lodi, another commander of 
Djahāngīr's. The pioneering step towards compiling 
a comprehensive biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
nobility was taken by Shaykh Farid Bhakkari in his 
Dhakhirat al-khawanin (1060/1650), the result of exten- 
sive reading and collection of oral information. Much 
of his work was incorporated, along with other exten- 
sive data independently collected from other histories, 
epistolary collections and records, in the Ma’athir al- 
umarā” of Shah Nawaz Khan, Azad Bilgrāmī and ‘Abd 
al-Hayy (finally completed in 1194/1780), which 
contains over 730 biographies. A much smaller work 
of a similar kind, but earlier in date, had been Kewal 
Ram’s Tadhkirat al-umarā” (1140/1727-8). 

The biographical literature on religious divines 
begins with Mir Kh"urd's Siyar al-awliya’ (completed 
before 790/1387), a fairly detailed and reliable nar- 
rative of the lives of the Indian Cishti saints from 
Mu'in al-Din Cishti (d. 638/1236) onwards. A sub- 
sequent work on fourteen Čishtī saints, the Siyar al- 
'arifin of Shaykh Djamali (d. 942/1536), is less reliable 
but obtained considerable popularity. With ‘Abd al- 
Hakk’s Akhbar al-akhyar (999/1591) began the tradi- 
tion of compilation of biographical dictionaries of 
Indian saints without distinction of mystical affiliation. 
Ghawthi Shattàri's Gulzār-i abrār (1022/1613) is a sim- 
ilar but much more comprehensive work, beginning 
with saints of the 7th/13th century, in which the com- 
piler showed great care and industry. 

Sadid al-Din ‘Awfi’s [¢.v.] Lubāb al-albab, with bio- 
graphical notices of some 300 poets, technically belongs 
to India since it was written (618/1221-2) under Nasir 
al-Din Ķubāča, the ruler of Sind. But the first major 
work of this genre was ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Kāmī's Nafa’is 


al-ma@ athir (begun in 973/1565-6), written under Akbar, 
giving notices of some 350 poets, all of his own cen- 
tury (the 10th/16th). Subsequent biographical dictio- 
naries of poets include Shir Khan Lodi's Mir'àt al- 
khayāl (1102/1690-1), Brindabandas’s Safina-yi kh"ushgü 
(1147/1734-5), Azad Bilgrami’s Sane: āzād (1166/ 
1752-3) and Lutf "Alī Beg’s Atishkada (begun in 1174/ 
1760-1). They are poetry selections as well, since 
each biographical notice is invariably followed by 
the author’s selection of verses from that poet. It was 
partly by reliance on such biographical dictionaries of 
poets, besides information personally collected, that the 
Āb-i hayāt by Muhammad Husayn Azad came to be 
written (1296/1880), combining the biographical dic- 
tionary form with a truly historical treatment of the 
Urdu language and literature. 

Among more general biographical dictionaries cov- 
ering scholars, mystics, theologians and poets, possi- 
bly the most noteworthy is that of Muhammad Sadik, 
the Tabakat-i Shahdjahani (1046/1637), containing the 
lives of some 871 celebrities. A different kind of work 
is Mīrzā Muhammad's Tārīkh-i Muhammadī (completed 
in 1190/1776) giving obituary notices of prominent 
men in a chronological sequence according to the 
years of their deaths. 

Modern Indo-Muslim historiography. With 
the introduction of the results of modern Indological 
and Orientalist researches into Indian historiography, 
it now becomes very difficult to demarcate the Indo- 
Muslim stream from the general stream of South Asian 
historiography. Two trends may, however, be identi- 
fied: the Indian nationalist one, which has empha- 
sised the Muslim contribution to a composite Indian 
culture, and the separatist one, which has insisted on 
the study of the Muslim community as an independ- 
ent political, social and cultural entity. The national- 
ist point of view found early expression in Mohammad 
Habib's Mahmüd of Ghaznin (1342/1924), a critical tract 
on that conqueror, and in Tara Chand's Influence of 
Islam on Indian culture (1340/1922). The most com- 
prehensive statement of the nationalist viewpoint per- 
haps occurs in M. Mujeeb's Indian Muslims (1386/1967). 
The opposite school came to be represented particu- 
larly in the writings of Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, espe- 
cially in his The Muslim community of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent (610-1947) (1381/1962). The debate con- 
tinues at various levels of historical writing in India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, with the Aligarh School of 
historians in particular making a lively and significant 
contribution. 

Bibliography: A major work of translated extracts 
from Indo-Islamic historical works remains H.M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, History of India as told by its 
own Historians, 8 vols., London 1867-77. The sources 
in Persian are surveyed in Storey, i, parts 2-3. 
Other relevant works include P. Hardy, Historians 
of medieval India, London 1960; Mohibbul Hasan 
(ed.), Historians of medieval India, Meerut 1983; Har- 
bans Mukhia, Historians and historiography during the 
reign of Akbar, New Delhi 1976. See also M. Athar 
Ali, The use of sources in Mughal historiography, in JRAS, 
3rd series, vol. v/3 (1995) 361-73. 

(M. ATHAR Att) 

5. In West and Central Africa. 

Our knowledge of the art of chronicling in sub- 
Saharan Africa is as yet rudimentary. What is cur- 
rently known may be classified under three headings: 
(1) conventional chronicles by named authors; (2) bio- 
graphical dictionaries; and (3) anonymous local chroni- 
cles and king-lists. It should be emphasised, however, 
that there are numerous unpublished works, and there 
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may yet be more manuscript material in the hands 
of local scholars. 

(1) Conventional chronicles. 'The earliest chronicles in 
the region date from the late 10th/16th century. In 
Bornu, the Chief Imam (al-imám al-kabir) Ahmad b. 
Furtuwā (or Furtū) wrote a chronicle of the first twelve 
years (1564-76) of the reign of his patron, the sultan 
Idris Alēma (ed. and tr. D. Lange, A Sudanic chronicle: 
the Borno expeditions of Idris Alauma (1564-1576), Stuttgart 
1987), but says his work was inspired by an earlier 
chronicle, apparently written in the opening years of 
the century. He also wrote an account of his patron’s 
expeditions against Kānem (Arabic text, Kano 1932, 
tr. H.R. Palmer, in Sudanese memoirs, Lagos 1928, i, 
15-74). Because they are contemporary, and often eye- 
witness, accounts, they are especially valuable, despite 
their obvious biases; the same circumstance no doubt 
explains their lack of chronology apart from occa- 
sional phrases like “in the following year”. 

In the middle of the following century, two large 
chronicles were written in the Middle Niger region: 
the Ta’rikh al-Sudan of ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sa‘di [9.v.], 
and the Ta’rikh al Faitāsk of Mahmüd Ka'ti [g.».], 
edited and added to by his maternal grandson Ibn 
al-Mukhtar. Both of these works principally chronicle 
the history of the Songhay empire [9.v.] from the 
mid-9th/15th century until the Sa'dian conquest of 
1000/1591, though the Ta’rikh al-Südan continues its 
account to 1065/1655-6. The history of the paskalik of 
Timbuktu deriving from the Sa‘dian conquest, from 
1000/1591 to ca. 1150/1737-8 is recounted in the 
anonymous Dīvān al-mulük fi salatin al-Sūdān (ms. B.N., 
Paris, fonds arabe, 5259, fols. 88-152), which was sub- 
sequently (1164/1751) re-arranged by an unknown 
hand as a biographical dictionary of the pashas under 
the title Tadhkirai al-nisyán ft akhbür mulūk al-Südàn (ed. 
and tr. O. Houdas, Paris 1899-1901). The cycle of 
chronicles is completed by the work of Mūlāy Kasim 
b. Mülày Sulaymàn covering the years 1160/1747 to 
1215/1800-1 (text and tr. in M. Abitbol, Tombouctou 
au milieu du XVIII siècle, Paris 1982). 

The area of southern Mauritania and the Senegal 
river valley also has a tradition of chronicle writing 
as yet only very partially explored. Most of these his- 
torical works seem to have been written in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Chronicles of Walāta (Oualata) 
and Ni‘ma (Néma) have been published in translation 
(tr. Paul Marty, Paris 1927), and a number of smaller 
works were published in Ismaël Hamet (tr.), Chroniques 
de la Mauritanie sénégalaise, Paris 1911; one of these 
deals with the gjihād of the llth/17th-century Nasir 
al-Din al-Yadali, and another with genealogies, a popu- 
lar genre in Mauritania, where claim to Arab, and 
especially Sharifian, ancestry, is of paramount social 
importance. A very extensive chronicle and encyclo- 
paedia of the populations of the Senegal river valley 
was written by the Tukulor shaykh Misa Kamara 
(d. 1945), Zuhür al-basātīn fi ta’rikh al-sawàdin. French 
translations of some parts have already been pub- 
lished, and the bulk of the rest is to appear in four 
volumes under the direction of Jean Schmitz. 

The 19th and 20th centuries witnessed a prolifera- 
tion of historical writing associated with the qjhdd of 
Shaykh ‘Uthman b. Muhammad Fodiye (d. 1232/ 
1817 [see ‘UTHMAN B. rÜüpi] and the Islamic state 
which arose out of it (sometimes, misleadingly, called 
the “Sokoto Caliphate”). The earliest of these is the 
Infāk al-maysür fi iarīkk bilād al-Takrūr of Shaykh 
«Uthmān's son and military commander Muhammad 
Bello [g.v.]; this is an account of the djihàd campaigns, 
with valuable material on the history of Islam in the 


central dilād al-Südan written in 1227/1812 (ed. C.E,J. 
Whitting, London 1951) Shaykh ‘Uthman’s brother 
«Abd Allah, who had written much poetry celebrat- 
ing the victories of the ģjihād and elegising the dead, 
collected his poems together and wove an historical 
account around them, completing in 1228/1813 his 
Tazyin al-warakát (ed. and tr. M. Hiskett, Ibadan 1963), 
a work in the tradition of Ibn Hishām's Stra. Another 
early account is that of ‘Abd al-Kadir b. al-Mustafa 
(d. 1280/1864, see ALA II, 221-30) the so-called 
Rawģāt al-afkar, which also contains a unique account 
of Gobir history in the 18th century (tr. H.R. Palmer, 
in J. African Soc., xv [1915-16], 261-73). The annals 
of the dynasty founded by Shaykh 'Uthmān were 
largely written by the viziers of the succeeding sul- 
tans (see D.M. Last, 7he Sokoto Caliphate, London 1967; 
idem, Arabic source material and historiography in Sokoto, 
in Research Bull. [Centre of Arabic Documentation, 
University of Ibadan], i/2 [1965], 3-19, i/3 [1965], 
1-7). These are detailed in ALA II, 184-212, the most 
comprehensive being the Dabt al-muliakalàt min al-akhbar 
al-mutafarrika fi "l-mw'allafat of the late vizier Djunayd 
b. Muhammad al-Bukhārī (Arabic text publ. Sokoto 
n.d.; Hausa tr., Tarihin Fulani, Zaria 1957). Less well 
known are the Takayid mimmā wasala ilaynd min ahwāl 
umarā” al-muslimīn salāļīn Hawsa of al-Hādjdj Sa‘id, an 
outsider to the institution, covering the period down 
to 1854 (part 2 only ed. and tr. O. Houdas, Histoire 
du Sokoto, at end of his tr. of Tadhkirat al-nisyan); and 
the unpublished Kanz al-awlàd wa ‘l-dharari of Muham- 
mad Sambo b. Ahmad al-Kulawī, written in 1234/ 
1818-19, a long and rambling work of general Islamic 
history, pious biography and Fulani genealogy and 
history, not well regarded by Sokoto scholars and 
hence neglected (see ALA II, 230-1). Of local accounts 
of the dihád and its aftermath, two deserve mention, 
both unpublished: the Takyid al-akhbàr of Muhammad 
Zangi on Kano (written in 1284/1868, see ALA II, 
342), and the Ta’lif akhbàr al-kurūn of Ahmad b. Abi 
Bakr called Ọmọ Ikokoro, on Ilorin (written 1330/ 
1912, see ALA Il, 447). 

(2) Biographical dictionaries. There are few works of this 
genre, but the following deserve mention: the cele- 
brated collection of biographies of Maliki scholars of 
North and West Africa and Andalusia, Nayl al-ibtihàdj 
bi-tatriz al-dibadj by Ahmad Baba al-Tinbuktī (d. 1036/ 
1627 [q.v.]), publ. on the margins of Ibn Farhün, al- 
Dibadj al-mudhahhab, to which it forms a supplement 
(Cairo 1351/1932-3, see also A. Cherbonneau, Essai 
sur la littérature arabe au Soudan d'après le Tekmilet ed- 
Dibadje d’Ahmed Baba le Tombouctien, in Annales de la soc. 
arch. de Constantine, ii [1854-5], 1-42); Ahmad Baba 
also wrote (1012/1603) an abridgement, Kifāyat al- 
muhtàdj li-ma'nfat man laysa fi "-dibàdj, which remains 
unpublished. In 1214/1799-1800 a scholar of Walata, 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Bakr al-Siddik al- 
Barritaylī (or al-Bartili) wrote Fath al-Shakür fī mai- 
fat dyān ‘ulam? al-Takrür (ed. Muhammad Ibrahim 
al-Kattānī and Muhammad Hadjdji, Beirut 1401/ 
1981), which provides biographies of scholars and 
saints of southern Mauritania and Middle Niger region. 
It was complemented by the Minah al-rabb al-ghafür 
ft mà ahmalahu sahib Fath al-Shakür of Abū Bakr 
b. Ahmad al-Walati (d. 1917), the single known manu- 
script copy of which is preserved in the Centre 
de Documentation et de Recherche Ahmad Baba 
(CEDRAB) at Timbuktu, ms. no. 669. In fact, the 
work goes beyond the simple compass of a biographical 
dictionary and merges this genre with the genre of 
annals (hawliyyát), and in so doing provides much valu- 
able information on the history of southern Mauritania 
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and northern Mali in the 19th century. Preserved in 
the same collection are the Jzàlat al-rayb of Ahmad 
Bu '1-Arrāf, and al-SaGdat al-abadiyya of Ahmad Bābēr 
al-Arawani, the first broadly covering Mauritania and 
the Middle Niger, the second memorialising Timbuktu 
scholars. 

(3) Anonymous local chronicles and king-lists. There is a 
considerable local literature of such material in cen- 
tral Sudanic Africa (especially within present-day Niger 
and Nigeria, see ALA II, ch. 14). Most of these mate- 
nals are in Arabic, but there are items in Hausa, 
Nupe and Kanuri (the girgams, published in transla- 
tion by H.R. Palmer in Sudanese memoirs, Lagos 1928). 
The best known are the chronicles of Agadés, which 
together cover the period 809-1307/1406-1890 (see 
J. Urvoy, Chroniques d'Agadés, in f. Société des Africanistes, 
iv [1934], 145-77), and the chronicles of Kano. There 
are several extant king-lists of Kano recorded in the 
19th century, at least one of which contains narrative 
material (see J.O. Hunwick, Not yet the Kano Chronicle: 
king-lists with and without narrative elaboration from nineteenth- 
century Kano, in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993}, 95-130). These 
list rulers of Kano, beginning with Bagauda (puta- 
tively 11th century), with regnal lengths, but no abso- 
lute chronology, down to the date when the particular 
list was recorded to writing. 

In the late 19th century, an anonymous writer, per- 
haps a court official, wrote was has come to be known 
as “The Kano Chronicle". The basis of it is king-list 
material; hence it has only regnal lengths and no 
absolute chronology. It covers the history of Kano, 
from its legendary origins (putatively in the 5th/llth 
century, down to the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Bello (r. 1883-92). On to the king-list has been grafted 
material on the administration of Kano sultanate, the 
history of Islam and Kano's external relations. This 
material appears to be largely oral in origin, and is 
written in an idiosyncratic style reflecting its com- 
piler’s Hausa background (see Hunwick, A historical 
whodunit: the so-called “Kano Chronicle" and its place in the 
historiography of Kano, in History in Africa, xxi [1994], 
127-46; P. Lovejoy et alii, C.L. Temple’s “Notes on the 
history of Kano” [1909]: a lost chronicle on political office, 
in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993], 7-76). No Arabic text has 
ever been published, but it was translated into English 
by Palmer (Sudanese memoirs, iii, 92-132) and into Hausa 
under the direction of Rupert East (Labarun Hausa da 
Makwabtansu, Zaria 1933, ii, 3-58, with additional mate- 
nial covering the period down to 1926). Material of 
a similar nature was used by Adam Na-Ma‘adji in 
his al-Ilan bitarükh Kanū (1352/1933-4). A Hausa 
chronicle of Kano from ca. 1819 down to the 1950s 
was written by Abubakar Dokaji, Kano ta Dabo Cigan, 
Zaria 1959. 

A similar king-list tradition existed in Katsina (see 
ALA II, 584-5), though no elaborated form compara- 
ble to the “Kano Chronicle” emerged. The same is 
true in Bornu (see ALA II, 568-73) where a king-list 
was maintained going back to the 5th/llth century 
(see D. Lange, Le Diwan des sultans du (Kanem)-Bornu, 
Wiesbaden 1977), and many brief anonymous, and 
generally undated, historical accounts have been writ- 
ten, some under the stimulus, or at the request, of 
colonial officials. Neighbouring Mandara also has its 
chronicles (see ALA II, 588-9; chronicles published in 
Eldridge Mohammedou, Le royaume du Wandala ou 
Mandara au XIX" siècle, new ed., Tokyo 1982). 

Farther west in what is now the Republic of Ghana, 
there is a tradition of local chronicle writing in Arabic 
that goes back to the mid-12th/18th century. Several 
of these items were published in Ivor Wilks et ali, 


Chronicles from Gonja, Cambridge 1986. Other brief 
chronicles of polities in northern Ghana were published 
in Wilks, Wa and the Wala, Cambridge 1989. Hausa 
chronicles concerning the late 19th-century Zabarma 
invasions of northem Ghana under Babatu have been 
published by S. Pilaszewicz, The <abarma conquest of 
Northem Ghana and Upper Volta, Warsaw 1992 (but see 
Wilks in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993], 213-22). 

In the area of western Sudanic Africa, there are 
also local anonymous chronicles for areas such as Futa 
Djallon and Futa Toro (see Catalogue des manuscrits de 
PIFAN, Dakar 1966: fonds Brevié, fonds Gaden, fonds 
Veillard): and for 19th-century Mali, these latter mate- 
rials being largely preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris (see Noureddine Ghali et alii, Inventaire 
de la bibliothèque "Umarienne de Ségou, Paris 1985; David 
Robinson, The Holy War of Umar Tal, Oxford 1985), 
and at CEDRAB, Timbuktu (see Sudanic Africa, ii 
[1992], 173-81; Fihris makhtitat markaz Ahmad Baba li 
‘L-tawthik, i, ed. Sidi Amar ould Ely, London 1995). 

In the Middle Niger region and southern Mauritania, 
there is a tradition of recording obituaries and signifi- 
cant events (hawddith, wakā'i), which is first evident 
in the later chapters of al-Sa‘di’s Ta'rīkā al-Südán, but 
which also has an independent existence. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J.O. Hunwick) 

6. In East Africa. 

South of the plains below Ethiopia [see soMaLi], 
Islam had not penetrated the hinterland before the 
19th century. Even our knowledge of the history of 
the coast is at best fragmentary. Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, Strabo, Pliny, Cl. Ptolemy, Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes make tantalisingly brief references, which 
become only more extensive in The Periplus of the 
Enthraean Sea of ca. A.D. 50. 

The first Arab author to make a historical state- 
ment was al-Djahiz, with some brief statements on 
the people of Pemba and Zanzibar. He was possibly 
a native of the former. Mediaeval Arab references are 
summarised in the art. soFALA, and in detail by J.S. 
Trimingham, and sources for China by P. Wheatley. 
The most important accounts are of al-Idrisi, al- 
Mas'üdi and Ibn Battüta, with the anecdotal refer- 
ences of Buzurg b. Shahriyār al-Ramhurmuzi. 

The earliest local document is preserved only in 
Portuguese by João dos Barros, the Crénica dos Reyes 
de Quiloa. This history is an account of the founda- 
tion of the sultanate of Kilwa [g.v.] and its sultans 
from the 10th century until ca. 1505, when the suc- 
cession was contested. It was originally in Arabic. The 
Kitab al-Sulwa fī akhbār Kulwa, B.L. ms. Or. 2666, a 
19th-century copy of a history of the dynasty up to 
ca. 1550, was presented to Sir John Kirk by Sultan 
Barghash in 1877. It relates the history of the dynasty 
with, like the Portuguese document, some lacunae. 
Later, its fortunes in the 18th century are related in 
the 1770s by a French slave-trader, Morice, preserved 
in Rhodes House, Oxford, and in the Archives de 
France. 

In the Lamu archipelago, a traditional Swahili Haban 


| «a Pate ("History of Pate”) claims that the sultanate 


was founded in A.H. 600. It has the unusual feature 
of citing the full male descent of each sultan until 
1224/1809. Additions were made by two further hands 
up to the end of the century when the sultanate 
foundered. Two traditional histories in Arabic, al- 
Kawākib al-durriyya (unpublished) and the Aītāb al-Zunüdj 
(ed. E. Cerulli) are compilations from precedent Arabic 
accounts of a confusing nature and of slender his- 
torical value other than as examples of what passed 
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for history. They are currently being edited by J.McL. 
Ritchie, who has also edited The history of the Mazrui 
dynasty of Mombasa by the former Chief Kadi of the 
Kenya Coast, Sh. al-Amin b. "Alī al-Mazrü'i, writ- 
ten from family papers ca. 1945. Brief fragments, in 
Swahili, refer to Lamu and to Kua, and the Mafia 
Is., while oral traditions of the Tanzanian coast were 
collected at the end of the 19th century by C.G. 
Büttner and by C. Velten. In the 1930s, many oral 
traditions in Swahili were collected in Tanganyika in 
"District Books" on government orders, and relate to 
the whole interior. Sir John Gray's History of Zanzibar 
also contains traditional Swahili material relating to 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Farther south, no local docu- 
ments have been reported from Mozambique, but a 
number of traditions from the Comoro Islands, in 
Arabic and in Swahili, have been published or listed 
by C. Allibert, Mayotte. All this literature is preoc- 
cupied with dynasties and the fortunes of rulers, with 
only occasional glimpses of commerce, trade or eco- 
nomic traditions. 

For the Swahili-speaking peoples, "literature" con- 
sists rather of poetry, epic, historical as well as lyric, 
the latter often with an underlying political purpose. 
Much has been published by W.H. Whiteley, J. Knap- 
pert, H.E. Lambert and others. In the 1960s J.W.T. 
Allen photographed a very substantial number of 
Swahili and Arabic mss. in private hands, returning 
them to their owners. The results of his research are 
preserved in Dar es Salaam University Library, with 
copies in the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, which fill nineteen large volumes. They con- 
tain matter of every description, and have received 
little attention from scholars. The Zanzibar Archives 
are known to contain some 300 mss. in Arabic from 
the library of the former sultans. They have never 
been studied, let alone even listed. 

The historian of the area in pre-colonial times is 
greatly assisted by advances in archaeology, which can 
explain even some of the problems of the documents. 
John Walker, in articles in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
1936, 1938, established the coinage of the Sultans of 
Kilwa; coinages from Zanzibar and from Mogadishu 
have been established by the present writer in the 
same journal, and for Pemba by H.W. Mitchell Brown. 
Excavations at Mtambwe Mkuu, Pemba Is., Shanga 
Is. off Lamu, and on Tumbatu Is. off Zanzibar, by 
M.C. Horton, have eventuated in a clearer historical 
chronology. Ceramics show firm Sasanid-Islamic con- 
nections, and the coins have connections with 8th- 
century Amirs of Sind and with 10th- and | !th-century 
Fatimid Cairo. What is possibly a wreck find of Fatimid 
dinars of the same period has been found recently 
(1995) off Madagascar. The historical chronologies 
based on archaeology of both J.S. Kirkman in Kenya 
and of H.N. Chittick in both Kenya and Tanzania 
have now had to be revised, with the result that the 
penetration of Islam into the area is now certain by 
the 8th century, not three or four centuries later. 
Commercial connections with Siraf and Persia are 
well demonstrated by Sāsāniīd-Islamīc pottery at no 
less than twenty sites in the Lamu area alone. These 
advances also sustain verisimilitude to the late evi- 
dence for the histories of Kilwa and Pate. 

For Mozambique, we know little from archaeology 
and nothing from numismatics. The principal sources 
are the Portuguese accounts of the 16th and follow- 
ing centuries, much of which is owed to the massive 
work of the late A. da Silva Rego. Arab Sofala was 
ultimately demolished to furnish masonry for Beira 
cathedral. Its hinterland was the source of the gold, 


which, with ivory and to a lesser degree slaves, were 
the staples of the prosperity of Kilwa and of Kanbalü 
on Pemba Island. There in its heyday the remains of 
a mosque capable of accommodating 600 worshippers 
show the wealth of an entrepót serving as a stop from 
Sofala for trade being carried as far away as Peking 
(Beijing). 

In the mid-19th century, Islam followed trade routes 
from Zanzibar into the interior, reaching Uganda and 
the court of Kampala, and westwards into the Congo, 
later Zaire. In southern Tanzania, when the Bene- 
dictine missionaries were interned as German enemy 
aliens in World War I, many catechumens Islamised. 
They form a substantial proportion of the population 
to this day. This success of Islam over Christianity 
was not accomplished by spontaneous conversions, but 
rather by the work of members of Islamic /arikas or 
fraternities, of which B.G. Martin has given a detailed 
account. To the writer's personal knowledge, these 
were still active in the 1950s. There is no reason to 
suppose that their work ceased with the coming of 
independence, for the membership of fraternities gave 
the sense of belonging to a wider world. There is a 
widely distributed pamphlet literature of a popular 
nature which has not received scholarly attention. 
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MANDA; MAZRŪĪ; MOMBASA; MOZAMBIQUE; MTAMBWE 
MKUU; PATE; PEMBA; SHUNGWAYA; SIÜ; SOFALA. 
(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

7. In Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Among a multitude of local languages, the great 
literary traditions of Indonesia and Malaysia are in 
Javanese and Malay. Javanese is the older and more 
richly elaborated, while Malay became the foremost 
vehicle for Islamic writings and the basis of the mod- 
ern national languages of Indonesia and Malaysia [see 
INDONESIA. iii. Languages]. 

Javanese historiography of the pre-Muslim period 
(8th to 15th centuries) reflects the Indic culture of the 
courts in viewing history as the cyclic succession of 
four ages of declining morality, and appraising kings 
accordingly. The subject of dynastic succession is fore- 
most, for example in the Pararaton (“Book of Kings", 
15th century) a narrative of the rulers of East Java 
dated with chronograms in the Indic Saka era. The 
rise of Islamic commercial centres like Demak on the 
north coast of Java in the 16th century spurred an 
interest in history writing. Great changes in the social 
order, the introduction of Islam and the demise of 
the old Indic agrarian kingdom of Madjapahit required 
historical explanation. With Islam came a new his- 
torical treasury: the stories of the prophets (Sérat Anbtya), 
the Amir Hamza cycle (Ménak, an analogue of the 
older heroic-romantic legends of the Pafiji cycle and 
elaborated into a whole genre of literature and thea- 
tre), the popular traditions of Yusuf (Yusup), and the 
life of the Prophet celebrated in Mawlid (Maulud) 
recitations. The Iskandar legends, so widely used for 
political legitimation, become in Java the stories of 
Baron Sakéndér's conflicts with the Dutch. 

. The challenge of this alternative historical frame- 
work is confronted in the 17th century formulations 
of a new kind of universal history, known as Sérat 
Kanda (“Narratives”), which conflated Islamic tradi- 
tions with indigenous and Indic mythical elements, all 
as the foundation for Javanese dynastic histories. Mira- 
cle stories of early rulers, prominent in the Pararaton 
etc., were now woven around the nine saints (wali 
sanga) credited with the establishment of Islam in Java, 
some of whom were rulers of North Java principali- 
ties. Their lives and descent became a staple of the 
new histories. Thus, while accommodating new foreign 
elements, these writings remained almost wholly focused 
on Java. The culmination of this genre is the Babad 
tanah jawi (“The settlement of Java”), a cluster of texts 
celebrating the Mataram dynasty which under Sultan 
Agung united most of Java in the early 17th century. 
In them, Nabi Adam is made the first ruler of Java, 
but within four generations his descent becomes a line 
of wholly Javanese culture heroes who mingle with 
Hindu gods. The achievement of Mataram (and its 
historiography) was to re-unite this senior, left-hand 
line with the junior, right-hand line of descent running 
through the Javanese walis. The profound localisation 
of Islam inherent in this historiography is mirrored 
by the Javanese calendar, which after 1633 adopted 
the Muslim months and lunar year but continued to 
number the years according to the Indian-derived Saka 
era and, generally, to express dates in chronograms. 

Of other regional historiographies, Balinese and 
Sundanese are pre-Islamic and later offshoots of the 
Javanese tradition respectively. A significant indepen- 
dent tradition flourished among the Bugis and Makasar 
peoples of South Sulawesi, based on chronicle-keeping, 
meticulously dated, using both the Christian and Mus- 
lim eras, but leaning to the former. All these litera- 
tures used pre-Muslim scripts. 


Malay-language historiography is, by contrast, recog- 
nisably Islamic in form and content. No historical 
writing in Malay, nor indeed Malay literature of any 
kind, pre-dates the adoption of Islam in the 14th cen- 
tury. Malay then became the major vehicle through 
which Islamic civilisation penetrated the archipelago, 
and the literary and intellectual language of Islamic 
communities. Consequently, we find an array of local 
histories of very varied nature and focus covering the 
whole maritime world of the archipelago from Aceh 
to Ternate, including the north Java coast. Before the 
19th century, all were written in the Arabic script, 
and employed the Muslim calendar (if they gave dates 
at all. The most influential of these local histories 
was that of the powerful Melaka sultanate, entitled 
Sulālat al-salatin (“The race of kings"), popularly Sgarah 
melayu (“Malay genealogies”), written about 1612. It 
places Malay genealogy and anecdotal history in a 
Muslim framework by integrating it with the Perso- 
Indic Iskandar legend. Like the Babad tanah jawi, the 
Sejarah melayu spawned many local variants updated to 
record the history of related branches of the royal 
house. Other regional histories particularly worthy of 
mention are the Hikayat Iskandar Muda ("Romance of 
Iskandar Muda") of Aceh, supposed to be modelled 
on Firdawsi's Shah-nàma; and the Hikayat Merong Maha- 
wangsa (Romance of Merong Mahawangsa) from 
Kedah, which conflates the Iskandar legend with the 
Ramayana. Though they are by no means analytical 
or moralistic works, these local histories typically 
include accounts of the local adoption of Islam, 
which—to a significantly greater degree than the 
Javanese histories—acknowledge it as fundamental in 
the development of state and society. 

Beside these traditional dynastic histories there has 
been more self-reflective historiography. The earliest 
example is Nar al-Din al-Raniri’s Bustin al-salatin 
(“Garden of kings”), in seven books, written in Aceh 
in 1638-43, which presents chapters on Melaka and 
Aceh in the context of a truly universal moral his- 
tory of Islamic civilisation. The impact of al-Raniri’s 
synthesis was lost, however, as portions of his inte- 
grated books were transmitted as separate manuscripts. 
Major advances in historiographical method were made 
by Raja ‘Ali Hādjī in his histories of Riau. His syn- 
thetic history, Salāsilah melayu dan bugis (“The Malay 
and Bugis lineages,” 1865), expounds a new method 
of source criticism in which the principles for judg- 
ing the strength of ahàdith are adapted to judging 
competing historical accounts. 

A modernist successor to al-Raniri’s universal 
history is Sgarah umat islam ("History of the Muslim 
community" by Hamka (Haji Abdul Malik Karim 
Amrullah), the son of a renowned Muslim scholar. 
Published in 1961 and frequently reprinted in both 
Indonesia and Malaysia, this four-volume history of 
Islam begins with the life of the Prophet and con- 
cludes with the resistance of Indonesia's Islamic king- 
doms to European incursions in the 17th century. It 
is markedly deferential to Western authorities, repro- 
ducing European testimonials to the greatness of the 
Prophet, relying heavily on colonial scholarship on 
Indonesian Islam, and applying its a priori methods 
for sifting fact (fakta) from myth and legend in a 
scientific (i/miyah) manner. Hamka’s history countered 
the Java-centred nationalist histories which glorified 
Indonesia’s pre-Muslim antiquity, such as the writings 
of his fellow Minangkabau, Muhammad Yamin. 

In 1974 the quasi-secular Indonesian government 
published its pervasively influential official national his- 
tory, Sgarah nasional Indonesia. This seven-volume work 
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cautiously acknowledges the adoption of Islam by most 
peoples of Indonesia as a step forward in the nation’s 
social and cultural development, but down-plays the 
role of Islam as a unifying political force. It sees the 
adoption of Islam as but a prelude to the defining 
narrative of Indonesia’s national identity: that is, heroic 
opposition to colonial rule. 

Bibliography: Soedjatmoko (ed.), An introduction 
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(I. PRouproor) 

III. IN THE SENSE OF “CHRONOGRAM” 

This is a device much used in Persian and Turkish 
poetry to indicate the date of some event by means 
of the sum of the numerical values of the letters that 
make up a word or phrase. A simple example is the 
verse inscribed on the tomb of Hafiz: 

ču dar khāk-i Musallē sākht manzil 

bidjē tārīkh-ash az khāk-i Musallé 
*Since he made his home in the earth of (the place 
called) Musalla, seek then its date from (the words) 
‘earth of Musalla’”, where the value of the letters in 
khak-i Musalle indicates the date of the poet’s death, 
791/1389. This is an explicit chronogram, where the 
reader is told very clearly which words need to have 
their letters counted, but things are not always so 
easy, many chronograms having more the character 
of elaborate riddles. 

Sometimes the date of composition of a poetic work 
is indicated by a chronogram, generally in the last 
verse, though such verses have not infrequently been 
added, or tampered with, by copyists. But more com- 
monly, as in the example cited above, the chrono- 
gram is in a separate short poem composed expressly 
to date some important event, though in this case, 
too, the chronogram can only be considered as sound 
historical evidence if it can be demonstrated that the 
author was a contemporary, and arithmetically compe- 
tent, witness. 

For comparable phenomena in Arabic, see HISAB 
AL-DJUMMAL. 

Bibliography: Browne, LHP, ii, 76-7; Gibb, HOP 

(see the index, s.v. "Chronograms"). 

(F.C. pe Brors) 

TARIM, a river in the Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region of China (Eastern Turke- 
stan). It is formed at the confluence of the Kashghar 
and Yarkand rivers, and flows through the northern 
part of the Tarim basin until it reaches, on the east, 
the Lob Nor lake. The river’s historical importance 
lies chiefly in the name associated with this unique 
area. 

The Tarim basin, an elevated ellipsoid depression 
(1280 km/800 miles from east to west, 640 km/400 
miles from north to south) bordered by massive moun- 
tain complexes (Kunlun, Altyntagh and Nanshan on 
the south, Pamir on the west, Tianshan on the north), 
consists of three or more distinct segments: the Takla 
Makan desert as its core, the string of mostly pied- 
mont oases surrounding this desert, and the Lob Nor 
lake, the eastern limit of the basin; the smaller but 
deep Turfan depression on the north-east is included 
by some in the Tarim basin. The important cities of 
Kashghar in the west and Turfan in the east [9.vv.] 
can be viewed as its longitudinal brackets. 

Agricultural civilisation, nourished by irrigation de- 
rived from streams or underground conduits (kārīz [see 
KANAT] descending from the mountains, has flourished 
in the oases of the Tarim basin since antiquity, and 


the population used to speak chiefly Indo-European 
languages: the safem group in the southwest and west 
(Iranian Khotanese), and the kentum group in the north 
and northeast (Tocharian of Turfan) Today, most 
autochthonous inhabitants speak Turkic languages, 
mainly Uyghur. This has resulted from a penetration 
of pre-Islamic Uyghur and Islamic Karakhanid dom- 
inance that started in the 9th century, and linguistic 
transformation may have been completed by the time 
of the Mongol conquests (13th century). The atten- 
dant influx of nomadic Turkic groups, however, 
remained below a degree sufficient to change the pre- 
dominantly sedentary agricultural lifestyle of the inhab- 
itants. Conversion to Islam of the mostly Buddhist 
population accompanied Turkicisation in the case of 
Khotan [9.v.] and other oases of the west, but occurred 
only later in Turfan (14th-15th centuries, where the 
pagan or Manichaean Uyghurs had first converted to 
Buddhism. In the latter case, a body of both lay and 
religious (Buddhist and Manichaean) literature had 
come into being, and is now a precious source for 
the study of pre-Islamic Turkic. 

Another facet of the Tarim basin's historical impor- 
tance is its unique geographical position between 
China, India, the Middle East, and the European and 
Mediterranean West. The lofty mountains surround- 
ing it could be crossed through numerous passes, thus 
enabling merchant caravans and pilgrims to use the 
basin as a corridor leading to their destinations. 
Commodities of high value and small weight or bulk 
were the choice articles of this trade, above all, silk, 
whence the term Silk Road for this network of trade 
routes. 

The oases functioned as so many way-stations in 
this traffic, but several absorbed portions of the cul- 
tural and religious values carried by it to the point 
where they became centres of exquisite spiritual and 
artistic creativity. This occurred, however, chiefly in 
their pre-Islamic past. Unlike its neighbour, Western 
Turkestan, the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan failed 
to produce much cultural florescence since its Islami- 
sation, and the Silk Road traffic abated with the rise 
of competitive sea routes and restructuring of world 
trade in the 16th century. Moreover, the Turkic and 
Muslim identity of its population is now integrated in 
the political, social and economic structure of the 
People’s Republic of China, with a massive influx of 
Chinese-speaking residents as one of the results (40% 
for the entire province; most Chinese, however, live in 
the northern, Dzhungarian part of Sinkiang, and the 
percentage must be considerably lower for the Tarim 
basin). For Chinese influences in the region, and its 
modern positon within China, see sINKIANG. 
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TARIM, a well-known town in Wadi 
Hadramawt [g.»], situated about 40 km/25 miles 
from Shibàm, east, slightly north, and about 25 km/15 
miles from Say'ūn [q.v] in the same direction (see 
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H. von Wissmann, map, Southern Arabia, RGS, London 
1958). The town marks where Wadi Hadramawt ends 
and where Wadi al-Masila begins. In Arab tradition, 
the name comes from Tarim b. al-Sukün b. al-Ashras 
b. Kinda or from the name of the one who first 
settled there, Tarim b. Hadramawt b. Saba’ al-Asghar. 
The name is attested in the pre-Islamic inscriptions: 
trm in Iryani 32 and trym in Jamme 547. The town 
is renowned for its learning and scholarship and is 
the home of the Al Ba ‘Alawi. Its djami' dates from 
the 4th/10th century. 

Al-Hamdani, Sifa 87, refers to Tarim as “a great 
town” and other early sources mention time after time 
its fame for learning and list the scholars who came 
from it. In particular, two upright scholars, Abi 
Kadr/Akdar and Abū Bukayr, are mentioned, both 
killed as martyrs in Tarim in 575 or 577/1179 or 
1181 by the Ayyübid deputy, "Uthmān al-Zindjari, 
who had seized Hadramawt from Aden. Another 
version of the story is that, when the latter heard of 
the arrival in the Yemen from Egypt in 579/1183 of 
the second Ayyübid sultan in the Yemen, al-Malik al- 
‘Aziz Tughtigin b. Ayyüb, and that he had seized 
Zabid [g.v.] and its environs, al-Zindjari fled in fear 
to Hadramawt and killed all learned men there. 

On occasions in later history, the other major 
Hadrami town of Say'ün [g.».] took over as a centre 
of Islamic learning temporarily from Tarim, but it is 
the latter town which has the much greater reputation 
in this field to this day. The town remains also the cen- 
tre of many large private family manuscript libraries. 
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ed. Ahmad Djābir ‘Afif et alii, i, San‘a? 1992, 236. 

= (G.R. Smita) 

AL-TARK s: 'L-HASA [see kuarr]. 

TARKHAN, also tarkhàn, a high-ranking Inner 
Asian title of considerable antiquity. It probably 
entered Arabic from Soghdian t/gf?n or Middle Pers. 
trkh’n < Turk. tarkan (pl. in Mongolian tarkat), which 
appears to have been part of the imperial titulature 
that the Tūrks inherited from the Jou-jan empire. Its 
etymology is unclear. Attempts have been made to 
link it with the Hsiung-nu Shan-yii (Archaic Chin. *dén- 
hwáh) the title of their supreme ruler (Pulleyblank, 
91). It is also noted among the Hephthalites, another 
pre-Türk polity deriving from the same groupings as 
the Jou-jan. It is recorded as a title and personal 
name in virtually all the languages and sources of the 
neighbours of the Inner Asian nomads, from the East- 
ern Mediterranean to China. In the pre-Islamic Turkic 
states, it denoted a high dignity, probably somewhat 
below the shads and tégins [q.v.] of the royal clan. In 
Mahmüd al-Kashghari’s day (Diwan lugkāt al-turk, tr. 
Dankoff, i, 329) it was considered “a pagan word 
meaning amir” in the Arghu dialect. By the Cinggisid 
era, as Djuwayni reports (ed. Ķazwīnī, i, 27, tr. Boyle, 
i, 37-8), it had come to denote “those who are exempt 
from compulsory contributions, and to whom the booty 
taken on every campaign is surrendered; whenever 
they so wish they may enter the royal presence with- 


out leave or permission." In Modern Mongolian, dar- 
khan means “artisan, craftsman,” as well as one exempt 
from taxes. It also signifies an “area set aside for reli- 
gious reasons and therefore inviolable”. The Darkhad 
(pl) tribe in Mongolia was “charged with the cult of 
Činggis Khan” in the Ordos (Lessing, 236; Jaghchid 
and Hyer, 287-8). 

Bibliography: E.G. Pulleyblank, The consonantal 
system of Old Chinese, in Asia Major, ix (1962), 91, 
256-7; G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 460-74; Sir 
Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thir- 
teenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 539-40; L. Ligeti, 
Regi török eredetü neveink, in Magyar Nyelv, \xxv (1979), 
139-41, and in his A magyar nyelv török kapcsolatai és 
ami körülöttük van, ii, Budapest 1979, 453-5; Sechen 
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Studies, Budapest 1980, i, 210-13. 

_ (P.B. GorpEN) 
TARKIB-BAND [see TARDJĪ"-BAND). 
TARRAKUNA, the mediaeval Arabic form of the 

name of the town of Tarragona on the coast of 
Catalonia in northeastern Spain. 

The town’s importance in Roman times was the 
starting-point for the descriptions of the Arab geogra- 
phers, who call it an ancient, well-fortified town, with 
tide-water mills (Ibn Ghalib, Ibn Sa‘id, al-Makkari, 
the Dhik) or wind-driven ones (al-Himyarī). It com- 
prised many districts and strongholds, and had a stra- 
tegic situation on the Via Augusta. It produced many 
walnuts, hazelnuts, chestnuts, pistachios and grapes. 

Some sources attribute the Muslim conquest of Tar- 
ragona to Misa b. Nusayr [9.v.], and the Crónica del 
Moro Rasis notes its destruction, which must, however, 
have been only partial, since some Roman buildings 
remained, praised by the geographers (Ibn Ghalib and 
al-Bakri, in al-Makkari; al-Himyari), and also, signif- 
icantly, its walls “of marble" (al-Idrīsī, al-Himyari). It 
was an important seat of the Visigoths, with coins 
minted there in the name of Akhila around the year 
711. Al-Idrisi calls it “the town of the Jews” (madinat 
al-yahiid). 

In the second half of the 8th century, Tarragona 
would certainly have been included in the territory, 
with its capital at Narbonne in the first place and then 
further south, which extended as far as Tortosa 
(Turtüsha [9.v.]), and which was entrusted by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I to the governor ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. 
‘Ukba, according to Ibn al-Kütiyya. Then control of 
Tarragona must have oscillated between al-Andalus 
and Barcelona; it may have been occupied by the 
Christians immediately after the fall of Barcelona 
(801), since the Muslim chroniclers (Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Makkari) note attacks by the Franks on Tortosa 
towards 192-3/807-9. Despite Muslim expeditions 
against Barcelona throughout the 10th century, it prob- 
ably remained under Christian control into the first 
years of ‘Abd al-Rahmān III al-Nasir’s reign, since 
Ibn Khaldün and al-Makkari record "certain envoys 
of Mughira b. Shunyer, ruler of Barcelona and Tar- 
ragona" arriving in Cordova. But it must have been 
ultimately reconquered by Muslim counter-attacks dur- 
ing the caliphal period, since there is evidence for 
attacks by the fleet of al-Andalus along the Llobregat 
river valley, at least in 323/935. Its return to Muslim 
control seems to be commemorated in an inscription 
recording the restoration of the congregational mosque 
of Tarragona in 349/960-1. Being in Muslim terri- 
tory once again, Tarragona became exposed to Chris- 
tian raids, which became more acute in the reign of 
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Ramon Berenguer I (1035-76) until the reconquest by 
the Catalans in the time of Ramón Berenguer III 
and its definitive re-population by the Christians after 
the fall of Tortosa to Ramón Berenguer IV in 1148. 

The neighbouring town of Tortosa took over the 
leading role, political, cultural and economic, which 
Tarragona had had in Roman and Visigothic times. 
Although al-Idrisi and the Dhikr call it a city or large 
town (madina), this must be a reflection more of its 
glorious pre-Islamic past, since under Islam it played 
no great role and lacked any significant cultural activ- 
ity; Yakut calls it a small town (balda) only. 
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Age, Perpignan 1992; P. Balafia, Els musulmans a 
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- (Maria J. VIGUERA) 

TARRAR (a), a pickpocket. The word is derived 
from the action of swiftly cutting an object. The tarrār 
is also called khālis, mukktalis or nashshal, each of which 
indicates acquisition of other people’s property in a 
public place. Mukhtalis, however, places greater empha- 
sis on secrecy, while the newer term, naskskāt, indi- 
cates swiftness in picking the object (Ibráhim Anis 
et ali, al-Mu'djam al-wasit, Cairo 1972, i, 249, ii, 554, 
923). Although, according to Ibn al-Athir, there is a 
hadith narrated by al-Sha‘bi stating that a tarrār is 
liable to amputation, Muslim scholars disagree over 
this as his punishment. This seems due to the dis- 
agreement (kfilāf) in accepting this hadith, as well as 
a loophole in understanding the concept of safekeep- 
ing (hirz). Al-Sarakhsi explains that, if the pickpocket 
lifts the object while it is kept inside a pocket in the 
sleeve of a garment, he becomes liable to amputa- 
tion. However, if the money is kept outside the sleeve, 
without adequate hirz, then the thief is not liable for 
this punishment. Abū Yusuf in fact gave preference 
(istihsān) to amputation in all cases. 

Bibliography: al-Nihaya fi gharīb al-hadith by 
Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir, ed. M. al-Tanahi, Cairo 
1963, iti, 118; Sarakhsī, Mabsūt, Beirut 1986, ix, 
160; Ibn Kudàma, Mughni, Cairo 1990, xii, 436. 

(M.Y. Izzī Den) 


TARSH (a.), the term for an engraved block 
used for printing. First identified by J. Karabacek 
(Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Führer durch die Ausstellung, 
Vienna 1894, 247-50), more than a hundred medi- 
aeval Arabic blockprints on paper and parchment have 
been identified in museums and private collections, 
and a few have been recovered from the ruins of 
Fustāt in Egypt. Most are long, narrow strips, some- 
times printed from several blocks, and were intended 
as amulets. 

The term arsh appears in two poems devoted to 
the practices and jargon of the Banü Sāsān [q.».], the 
informal mediaeval guild of beggars and confidence 
men. Abü Dulaf al-Khazradji, writing in Persia in the 
4th/10th century, glosses the term as follows: “The 
engraver of jarsh is he who engraves ( yahfiru) moulds 
(kawālib) for amulets (ta'awidh) People who are illiter- 
ate and cannot write buy them from him. The seller 
keeps back (hafiza) the design (naksh) which is on it 
[the éarsk], so that he exhausts his supply of amulets 
on the common people (nds) and makes them believe 
that he wrote them. The mould is called the farsh.” 
(R.W. Bulliet, Medieval Arabic tarsh: a forgotten chapter in 
the history of printing, in JOAS, cvii/3 (1987), 430, Arabic 
text in C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld: 
the Banū Sāsān in Arabic society and literature, Leiden 1976, 
ii, 201.) 

An 8th/14th century Syrian poem by Safi al-Din 
al-Hillī [g.v.] intimates that some of the blocks may 
have been made of tin, and physical characteristics of 
a few surviving specimens seem to confirm the pos- 
sibility that, in addition to woodblocks, tin plates were 
made by pouring molten metal on an inscribed clay 
mould (Bulliet, 433-5). This peculiarity suggests a tech- 
nological origin independent of Chinese influence, as 
does the apparent restriction of /arst to the company 
of beggars compared with the universal acceptance of 
the Chinese technology of papermaking. Though tarsh 
technology seems not to have survived the 8th/14th 
century, and was forgotten by later Muslim society in 
the Middle East, the appearance in that century of 
blockprinting in Europe may be attributable to Arab 
example, possibly in the form of playing cards (Italian 
tarocco). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): T.F. Carter, The invention of printing in China 
and its spread westward, New York 1925; A. Grohman 
and T.W. Arnold, The Islamic book, n.p. 1929; 
G. Levi Della Vida, An Arabic block print, in The 
Scientific Monthly, lix (1944), 473-4; P. Lunde, A miss- 
ing link, in Aramco World, xxxii/2 (1981), 26-7; 
M. Krek, Arabic block printing as the precursor of print- 
ing in Europe: preliminary report, in American Research 
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si (R.W. BuLLIET) 

TARSEI (A), a figure of speech in Arabic (later 
also Persian, Turkish, etc.) rhetoric. 

General notion 

Non-technically tars? means “the act of setting, fix- 
ing, or putting together ( jewels, precious stones, etc.); 
the act of making (a thing) according to a measure; 
the act of forming (it) by the inserting of one part 
within another" (cf. Lane, s.v. r-s-‘). Tarst‘ al-‘tkd, 
according to the rhetoricians, means “that the same 
pearls are on one side of the necklace as are on the 
other" (Ibn al-Athīr, al-Mathal, i, 361). 

Description, definition, and examples 

Tarst‘ is a stylistic feature of word combination 
based on the principle of equivalence of sound. It is 
attested in Arabic literature from the earliest stages 
and can be found in Ķurān, Hadith, poetry, and 
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prose. A figure of style explicitly called tarsī was 
described for the first time, as far as we know, by 
Kudàma b. Dja'far [g..] (Nakd, 14 ff). He considers 
it a phenomenon pertaining to wazn (metre, rhythm). 
Al-Kazwini [g.v.] and his school regularly include the 
figure in the chapter on "fm al-badi* and classify it as 
a subcategory of sadj‘ “rhymed prose" [g.v.]. 

The definition of tarsi‘ among Arab scholars is by 
no means homogeneous. Al-Kazwini defines it in his 
Talkhis al-Mifiah (apud Mehren, Rhetorik, 90 [text], 168 
[tr.]) as follows: “If what is found in one of the two 
phrases (or cola [karina]) (which form this figure of 
speech) is, in its metre (or word pattern [wazn]) and 
rhyme (takfiya), exactly like that which corresponds to 
it in the other phrase, then this is /arsi^" This defi- 
nition holds the golden mean between very compre- 
hensive definitions, like that of Ķudāma b. Dja‘far, 
Naķd, 14, who only requires agreement in metre or 
rhyme and who allows assonance instead of pure 
rhyme, and very restrictive ones, like that of Diya’ 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir, a/-Mathal, i, 361, who requires 
the strictest correspondence in word pattern as well 
as pure rhyme and, in addition, prohibits the repeti- 
tion of identical words. 

The ideal form of the figure is represented, e.g., 
by an oft-quoted utterance of Abū ‘Ali al-Basir [9.v.]: 
hattā tāda ta'rīduka tasrīh”” wa-tamriduka tashih* “until 
your allusion turns into explicitness and the care for 
you into recuperation” (see e.g. al-Khafadji, Sir, 182). 
Here the corresponding parts of the two phrases agree 
completely in their word patterns and, in addition, 
display a strict rhyme. The number of phrases need 
not be two; in a frequently quoted verse of al-Khansā” 
there are three: hammdlu alwiyat"—shahhàdu andjtyat"— 
Kkattà'u awdiyat". At the same time, this example shows 
the frequent case, explicitly permitted by Kudama, 
that not all corresponding parts rhyme; in the pre- 
sent case, only the second parts rhyme, whereas the 
first parts display only the assonance of identical word 
patterns. Kudáma even adduces cases in which the 
first parts are only metrically equivalent to each other, 
while the second parts show nothing but assonance: 
alassu "I-durüsi—djaniyu "l-duli't (Imru? al-Kays; see Nakd, 
14. Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, Sinā'atayn, 390, and Ibn 
Rashik, ‘Umda, ii, 26, 29, follow him in this. Accord- 
ing to Kudama and some of his followers, tarsi‘ may 
also consist of one part per phrase; two examples of 
this variant occur one after the other in a hemistich 
by Imru' al-Kays quoted as proof by Kudama: 
mikhashsh"—midjashsh", | mukbil"—mudbir" ma‘an. The 
examples for one-term tarsi‘ adduced by al-Bāķillānī, 
I'djāz, 95-6 (tr. von Grunebaum, 35-6), are of a dif- 
ferent kind: He includes the hemistich-final rhyme in 
initial verses of poems (tasri‘) and the rhyme of the 
Ķurānic fastla, provided, of course, that the metre 
(or word pattern) of the rhyme words is identical. 
Thus for him Sūra LXVIII, 2-3, contains a tarsī? mā 
anta bi-ni mati rabbika bi-madjntin—wa-inna laka la-adjr™ 
ghayra mamnün; the correspondence is restricted to 
the last word each in the two āyas, ie. the fāsila. 
Usama b. Munkidh, Badī+ 116, follows al-Bāķillānī 
in this view. In addition, al-Bakillani adduces cases 
in which the two phrases forming the /arsi^ occur in 
two consecutive lines of poetry in such a way that 
the corresponding parts occupy the same metrical 
position. 

Distinction from similar figures 

If one allows assonance alongside strict rhyme as 
the criterion for /ars5 as Ķudāma does, the border- 
line to a figure called, by later rhetoricians but not 
yet Ķudāma, muwāzana (metrical or word-formational 


equivalency between the final words of both phrases) 
or mumáthala (total or nearly total equivalency of the 
two phrases) becomes fuzzy; cf. e.g. Süra LXXXVIII, 
15-16: wa-namariku masfūfa—wa-zarābiyyu  mabthütha 
(cf. for these two figures, al-Kazwini, Talkhis, 91 = 
Mehren, Rhetorik, 169-70). 

Abū Hilal adduces the one-term type of tarsi‘ which, 
in one place, he has expressly defined as tarsī to 
serve, in another place, as an example for mutābaka 
(tibak (g.]) in this case Imru' al-Kays's mikar"— 
mifarr", mukbil"—mudbir? maan (Sind‘atayn, 321). This 
overlap results from the fact that the antithetical terms 
of the fibak are often identical in their word pattern. 
Some rhetoricians do not strictly distinguish between 
tarsi‘ and tasmit [see musammat] (cf. van Gelder, Two 
Arabic treatises, 32). 

Evaluation of the figure by indigenous critics 

Ķudāma asserts that this figure of style does not 
always impress as beautiful, and that on the contrary 
it must fit the context where it is applied. Frequent 
occurrence or even inclusion in each and every line 
of a poem is normally a sign of ta'ammul “artificial- 
ity”, and takalluf “constraint”. However, Ķudāma does 
allow exceptions to this rule. Abū Hilal, al-Khafādjī 
and Ibn Rashik basically follow Ķudāma's views. A 
more detailed critique of individual lines is offered by 
Abū Hilal, Sind‘atayn, 393-4. 

Ibn al-Athir considers tarsi‘ to be artificial per se 
and consequently contests its occurrence in the Kur'an 
and in ancient poetry. This is only possible due to 
his very restrictive definition of the figure. On the 
other hand, the late author Ibn Ma'süm, Anwar, vi, 
163-4, quotes with admiration six lines from a poem 
by Rashid al-Din Watwat which contains a farsi‘ in 
each of its forty lines. Some critics put tarsī* first in 
their treatment of badi“ figures. 

Observations of modem scholars 

The first European scholars dealing with tarsi‘ 
(N. Rhodokanakis, a/-Hansa’, 38; I. Goldziher, Bemer- 
kungen, 313) noticed that tarsi‘ (or tasmit, see above) is 
particularly frequent in the ritha’ “dirge” [see MAR- 
THIYA] and that it occurs predominantly in the basīt 
metre. Goldziher considered the former feature to be 
an echo of the sadi of the earlier laments (nivāka) 
from which, according to him, the marthiya had 
developed. The frequency of dasit is explained by 
Rhodokanakis by the fact that “mit seinen scharfen 
Einschnitten” (i.e. its clear segmentation) no metre is 
as suitable for tarsī' as this one (of. cit., 44). A. Ambros, 
in his Beobachtungen zu Aufbau und Funktionen der gereimten 
arabischen Buchtitel, in WKM, lxxx [1990], 13-57, has 
noted the great popularity, in book titles, of tarsi‘ with 
the rhyme scheme abab, as e.g. Madjma‘ al-zawā”id wa- 
manba“ al-faw@ id or Katr al-sayl fi amr al-khayl (op. cit., 
52 ff]. 

Tarsi‘ in Persian rhetoric 

The Persian rhetoricians, in their rather homoge- 
neous definitions, require exact agreement in metre 
and rhyme between the corresponding parts of the 
phrases involved (al-Rādūyānī, Tardjuman, 7 ff; Rashid 
al-Din Watwāt, Hada^ik, 3 f., Shams-i Kays, Mu'djam, 
335 ff; see also Rückert-Pertsch, 88 ff). In Persian 
examples the figure often has three or more parts per 
phrase. The oldest-quoted poet seems to be Rūdakī 
[g.v]. Al-Rādūyānī and Watwat list tarsī as the first 
figure of style at the beginning of their works. 
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TARSUS, the Arabic form of the name of the 

city of Tarsus in Cilicia, situated on the classi- 
cal River Cydnus, the Nahr Baradàn of early Islamic 
times and the contemporary Turkish Tarsus Cay, in 
the rich agricultural plain of the modern Ģukurova. 

The ancient city appears first firmly in history under 
the Assyrian kings, then as being in the Persians’ 
sphere of influence, then as disputed by the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, being for a while styled Antioch-on- 
the-Cydnus in honour of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.) After 67 B.C. it became the capital 
of the new Roman province of Cilicia and an impor- 
tant intellectual centre. In early Christian times it had 
the distinction of having been the birthplace of Saul 
or St. Paul (Acts, xxii, 3), and bishops and metro- 
politans of Tarsus are frequently mentioned in the 
Acts of the various Councils of the early Church. 
Administratively, under the Byzantines it became the 
capital of Cilicia Prima, with Anazarbus (the later 
Islamic ‘Ayn Zarba [g..]) forming the capital of the 
corresponding eastern half, Cilicia Secunda (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Enzyclopūdie, new ed., IV.A/2. cols. 2413- 
24; Sir William Ramsay, The cities of S. Paul ther 
influence on his life and thought, London 1907, 85-244; 
C.E. Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the Arab-Byzantine 
frontiers in early and middle ‘Abbasid times, in Oriens, xxxiii 
[1992], 268-9). 

Tarsus must have been threatened as the Arabs 
advanced towards the Taurus during the caliphates 
of ‘Umar and 'Uthmān and reached the zone of fron- 
tier fortresses later known as the tāughūr [q.v.] or ma- 
sath “garrisons”. It is unclear when it was first captured 
by the Arabs, but in any case, control of the city 
seems to have oscillated between the Greeks and the 
Arabs and it long remained in the front line of attack 
from both sides. In 25/646 Mu‘awiya, the governor 
of Syria, raided as far as Amorion, and found the 
zone between Antioch and Tarsus empty, hence placed 
garrisons of troops from Syria and al-Djazira there. 
In 93/712 al-Abbàs b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
raided into the zone and captured Tarsus. 

During the early decades of ‘Abbasid rule, when 
the Muslims held Tarsus they made it into a strongly- 
fortified concentration-point for ghazis, volunteer fight- 
ers for the faith, with the city marking the western 


end of an arc of fortresses stretching eastwards to 
Malatya [g.v.], the zone of the 'awāstm [g.v.]. Much 
money from the taxation of Syria and al-Djazira and 
from the central funds of the caliphate was poured 
into the construction and manning of these fortresses, 
in addition to the pay allowances provided by tribal 
chiefs leading their own contingents (see M. Bonner, 
Ja@il and Holy War in early Islam, in Isl., Ixviii [1991], 
45-64). In 162/778-9 the commander al-Hasan b. 
Kahtaba al-Tà'i, after rebuilding and refortifying the 
'àsima of al-Hadath [g.v.], was charged with under- 
taking similar work at the then ruinous site of Tarsus. 
'This restoration was, however, only done later, in 
Hārūn al-Rashid’s caliphate, by Faradj b. Sulaym, 
and Tarsus now became a rallying-point for volun- 
teers from as far away as Khurāsān and Transoxania 
as well as for the troops of the regular army (see 
Bosworth, op. cit, 269-73). 

Nevertheless, it must have been regained by the 
Greeks towards the end of the 8th century A.D. or 
the beginning of the 9th one, and during the period 
of internecine warfare in the caliphate between al- 
Amin and al-Ma'mün it seems to have remained in 
Byzantine hands. But the Emperors were themselves 
preoccupied by internal revolts and the threat from 
the Bulghars in the Balkans, and near the end of his 
life, al-Ma'mün turned his attention to the Byzantine 
frontiers. In 215/830 he penetrated via Tarsus into 
Cappadocia, and in 218/833 used it as a base for 
his last expedition, being buried there after he died 
on active service. In subsequent decades, it was gen- 
erally under Muslim control, and there are mentions 
of a fakih and a Kàdi of Tarsus during these years. 
The governor of Egypt Ahmad b. Tūlūn attempted 
in 265/878-9 to take over Tarsus as a base for ghazw 
against the Christians, but was repulsed by the gar- 
rison there under the eunuch Yāzmān, loyal to the 
caliph al-Mu'tamid. The Tūlūnids did nevertheless 
briefly have control of Tarsus when al-Mu'tadid made 
over the governorship of Syria to Ahmad's son Khuma- 
rawayh [q.v.], and the latter used it as the base for 
a Tūlūnid expedition into Anatolia. But after Khumār- 
awayh's death in 282/896 it reverted to direct “Abbasid 
control of the marches until this passed in the mid- 
4th/10th century to the Hamdanids. During all this 
time, we have a series of coins minted by the gov- 
ernors of Tarsus, caliphal, Tūlūnid, Ikhshidid and 
Hamdanid, from 172/788 to the mid-4th/10th cen- 
tury (see G.C. Miles, /slamic coins from the Tarsus exca- 
vations of 1935-1937, in The Aegean and the Near East. 
Studies presented to Hetty Goldman, New York 1957, 297- 
312; S.M. Stern, The coms of Thamal and of other gov- 
ernors of Tarsus, in JAOS, lxxx [1960], 217-25). These 
governors were active in both land and in sea oper- 
ations from the port of Tarsus. Thus the eunuch com- 
mander Thamal al-Dulafī in 309/921-2 led a naval 
expedition to Egypt to fend off invasion by the 
Fatimids, and in 312/924 he endeavoured to concert 
maritime operations against the Byzantines with the 
Bulghars. 

But the military strength of the resurgent Byzantines 
was now growing. Sayf al-Dawla's expedition of 
339/950 into Anatolia, in which 4,000 men of Tarsus 
participated, was ultimately a disaster, and the Stra- 
tegus Basil Hexamilites won a crushing victory over 
a Muslim fleet that had set sail from Tarsus to harry 
the Byzantine coasts. The culmination of this revanche 
for Tarsus was the recapture of the city, with al- 
Massisa and Adana, in 354/965 by the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas and the Domesticus John Tzimisces. 
After futile appeals for help from Egypt and Baghdad, 
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the city was surrendered by Sayf al-Dawla’s repre- 
sentative on a promise of aman, so that any Muslim 
could leave with whatever he could carry, including 
weapons, but had to leave behind property. Many of 
the inhabitants became Christian; a small number of 
Muslims remained, but many others departed for 
Antioch and, according to al-Mukaddasi, 160, even- 
tually settled at Bāniyās [ge] in northern Palestine. 
The Friday mosque of Tarsus was either torn down 
or turned into the imperial stables. See Canard, 
Hamdanides, 822-3; Bosworth, op. cit., 278-80. 

We possess valuable accounts of the last years of 
Muslim rule in Tarsus from such 4th/lOth century 
sources as the geographical writers al-Istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal and Abu 'l-Husayn al-Hasan al-Muhallabī 
[g.v.], and an author who was himself of Tarsus ori- 
gin, Abū ‘Amr ‘Uthman al-Tarsūsī (preserved in the 
much later Bughyat al-talab of Ibn al-‘Adim) (all but 
the first of these sources were written after the city 
had actually passed out of Muslim control). There is 
in them much information on the fortifications, topog- 
raphy and social structure of Tarsus, showing the 
atmosphere of bellicose piety which characterised the 
city, with its throngs of ghāzīs from as far afield as 
Khurāsān and Sistan and the numerous dārs and ribāts 
for their residence. See Bosworth, of. cit., 281-4; idem, 
Abū ‘Amr 'Uthmān al-Tarsūsī's Siyar al-thughür and the 
last years of Arab rule in Tarsus (fourth/tenth century), in 
Graeco-Arabica, v (Athens 1993), 183-95. 


Tarsus was under Christian rule for the next three | 


centuries. The Crusaders seized it in 1097 on their 
march through Byzantine territory in 1097. In the 
12th century it came within the Rupenid kingdom of 
Little Armenia based on Sis. In 673/1275 the low- 
land regions of Adana and Tarsus were raided by 
the Mamlük sultan Baybars, and in the next century, 
in the third reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Ķalāwūn, it finally passed into Mamlük hands. Soon 
afterwards it came within the buffer-state, between 
the Mamlūks and the Karamànids and their sup- 
planters the Ottomans, of the Ramadan-oghullari [¢.z.}. 
In the 9th/15th century Khalil al-Zāhirī mentions it 
as a fine town, with walls and a fortress. In the next 
century it was gradually absorbed fully into the 
Ottoman empire, at first within the eyālet or province 
of Aleppo, then in 1571 as a sandjak within the eyalet 
of Cyprus, and then in 1608 as part of the sandjak, 
later an eyālet, then a sandjak again, of Adana, in 1867 
becoming a kadā” of the sandjak (see A. Birken, Die 
Provinzen des osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 110, 
137, 139, 238). 

By the end of the 19th century Tarsus itself was 
litle more than a ruinous village in the malarial 
swamplands of the Tarsus Zay (see V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1890-5, ii, 44-50) but in 
Republican Turkey, the swamps have been drained, 
and Tarsus is now a flourishing commercial centre in 
the @ or province of Icel. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 132-3. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TARSUSL [see ABÜ TAHIR TARSŪSĪ]. 
AL-FARSUSI, Manni (or Murda) s. ‘Ali b. Mardi, 

enigmatic writer in Arabic on military 
topics. His dates are unknown, but he flourished in 
the later 6th/12th century and seems to have lived 
in Alexandria. 

He composed for the Ayyübid sultan Salah al-Din 
{g.v.] a treatise, Tabsirat arbāb al-albab fi kayfiyyat al- 
nadjāt fi "I-hurüb min al-aswā” wa-nashr alām al-i‘lam fi 
"Iudad, extant in the Bodleian unicum Hunt 264 


(extracts ed. and tr. Cl. Cahen, Un traité d'armurerie 
composé pour Saladin, in BEO, xi [1947-8], 1-47, 150- 
63). It deals with weapons such as the sword, bow, 
lance, mace, etc., and equipment like the shield and 
cuirass [see on these gaws; sILAH in Suppl], and 
devices used in the field such as caltrops (muthallatha, 
with three spikes, and musaddasa, with six) But it is 
especially valuable for its information on siege weap- 
ons like missile-hurling engines and battering-rams 
[see ‘ARRADA; MANDJANĪĶ] and on techniques of siege- 
craft, including the use of Greek Fire [see HISAR; NAFT. 
1 and 2], especially as the manuscript contains draw- 
ings of the contrivances in question. The whole work 
richly merits a critical edition and commentary. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. i 
. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TARTIB (a.), a word derived from the root r-t-d, 
the primary sense of which is “to become fixed, stand 
upright”, whence the derived meanings of “to arrange, 
stop, put in order or in rank”. It is the term 
employed by the Moroccan Makhzan to 
denote the reforms (Artībāt) which it was obliged 
to undertake during the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury under European pressure, with connotations sim- 
ilar to those of the word tanzīmāt [9.v.] in the Ottoman 
empire. The term is still applied, however, to the fis- 
cal reforms initiated ineffectively by Mawlay al-Hasan 
(1873-94) and revived by his son and successor Maw- 
lay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1894-1907) in the least favourable 
of circumstances and only brought to a conclusion by 
the Protectorate. 

The first tartīb emerged from decisions taken at the 
conference convened in Madrid in the spring of 1880, 
which had the object of restricting the anarchic devel- 
opment of consular protection in Morocco, it being 
largely a device to avoid taxation, depriving the Makh- 
zan of its most active subjects and consequently of 
the best taxable goods [see imtrvazat]. The confer- 
ence adopted several resolutions relating to patronage 
and decided that European entrepreneurs as well as 
the protected persons of the consuls should pay the 
same taxes as Moroccans as a whole, these being 
zakāt, 'ushūr and also harbour duties. A "special reg- 
ulation” or tartīb was to determine the procedures to 
be followed (arts. 12 and 13 of the Convention). In 
exchange, the Europeans were granted the right to 
possess property in Morocco (art. 11). In March 1881, 
a first tartīb was promulgated, distinguished by three 
novel features: it extended zakāt and ‘ushiir, albeit these 
were purely Ķur'ānic obligations, to the Europeans; 
it gave to the consular services the right to oversee 
Moroccan fiscal administration; and the tax could 
be paid in cash on the basis of prices in the market 
closest to the site of the particular enterprise. This ex- 
periment fell short of its objectives. The consuls were 
willing to apply it only in exchange for recognition 
of property rights. Mawlày al-Hasan was not at all 
inclined to make this step and furthermore, he hardly 
appreciated consular mediation in the assessment and 
levying of revenues. But the sultan did not lose sight 
of his objective, which was to deliver a body-blow to 
consular protection. In 1884, a second ¢artih was pro- 
mulgated with the intention of putting an end to the 
abuses to which the k@ds charged with the manage- 
ment of taxes were partial and which were, accord- 
ing to the Europeans, the principal reason for recourse 
to protection. Population census (ihsd?), assessment 
(khars) and collection (diibaya) were entrusted to umana? 
appointed directly by the Makhzan. They were obliged 
to compile an inventory of taxable property and to 
convey it to it in such a way as to establish in cen- 
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tralised fashion the quotas beyond which deductions 
needed to be made, in kind for zakāt and 'ushür and 
in cash for the revenues of the crown (levies for the 
three religious festivals). Over and above these deduc- 
tions, they obtained a percentage to be shared on an 
equal basis with the kātds, now confined solely to their 
public order functions. Otherwise, all franchises were 
suspended. But this attempt at reform likewise mis- 
fired. Applied cautiously in certain provinces such as 
the Dukkala, it was opposed by too many local usages 
and entrenched interests and was doomed to be quickly 
forgotten. 

In 1901, Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, poorly advised and 
lacking experience, revived the tartīb in a more sys- 
tematic manner. Gripped by an “itch for reform”, in 
the words of a contemporary commentator, and not 
knowing whether the fiscal shortfall derived from the 
discontent of his subjects or rather from the abuses 
practised by the ka@ids (zahir of 26 August 1901), the 
sultan revived and reinforced the measures taken by 
his father. The kids were removed from fiscal admin- 
istration, entrusted once more to the uman’, assisted 
by 'udü| or notaries and required to compile a cen- 
sus of the greatest possible precision, a copy of which 
was submitted to the Makhzan; a receipt was also 
delivered to each taxpayer, detailing his goods and his 
liability. A new feature was that payment could no 
longer be paid except in money, with the option of 
paying in two instalments per year. Still more dra- 
conian, while the former obligations related only to 
the totality of annual revenue, the new tartīb trans- 
formed them into contractual taxes levied on capital, 
calculated for arable cultivation according to the num- 
ber and quality of ploughs possessed, and for animals 
and trees according to their number. Furthermore, 
the umana! and their assistants were to be paid by 
the central Makhzan, and like kids they were obliged 
to swear to abstain from any form of corruption. As 
a final and outstanding demonstration of political in- 
competence, it was decided that levying of the former 
taxes should be suspended even before the new system 
had been set in operation. The latter could only be 
applied if endorsed by the Europeans, since the objec- 
tive of the Makhzan was always that of imposing restric- 
tions on consular protection. It was not until November 
1903 that a measure of agreement was reached, but 
in the meantime Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz found him- 
self in an unstable position. Accused by his subjects 
of being in the pay of foreigners and compelled, fur- 
thermore, to restrict government borrowing, the sul- 
tan abandoned the tartīb to revert to the old methods. 
However, the Algeciras Conference retained the basic 
notion, article 59 stipulating that European nationals 
should submit themselves to the “tertib” (as it was 
henceforward to be written in European sources), as 
soon as it was applied to Moroccan subjects. 

This dilemma which was at the root of the reform, 
to compel Europeans and their protected persons to 
pay taxes as a means of extinguishing consular pro- 
tection, or to put an end to all forms of fiscal evasion 
by introducing more order and justice into the sys- 
tem, could be resolved only by the Protectorate. The 
tartīb was established under the cover of occupation 
troops which had behind them their long experience 
of Algeria and Tunisia, and which had had the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the Moroccan tax- 
payer in Shāwiya and in the province of Udida, 
occupied since 1907. Zakāt and ‘ushiir were levied there 
until 1912 with certain modifications. The kāds were 
assisted in their fiscal functions by commissions work- 
ing coram publico. Assessments were made according to 


ploughs or areas of land under cultivation, payments 
made in cash. The term tartīb was avoided. 

It did not reappear until after the establishment of 
the Protectorate. In November 1912, Sultan Mawlay 
Yüsuf addressed a special message to the kā'ids of the 
Atlantic littoral, imposing upon them the procedure 
to be followed for its application. In July 1913 a 
diplomatic regulation was promulgated on the basis 
of that of 1903, cancelling the liability of European 
subjects to the tartīb. Nationals of countries which did 
not renounce their exterritorial privileges (including 
Great Britain until 1937 and the United States until 
1952), would continue to pay it through consular 
channels. In 1914, another special instruction enlarged 
its sphere of application. Finally, the two great insti- 
tutional zahirs of 10 and 11 March 1915 were pro- 
mulgated in the form in which they were to function 
throughout the duration of the Protectorate, if no regard 
is taken of texts of application, annual fixing of tar- 
iffs and partial reorganisation subsequently undertaken, 
such as the zahirs applying to the tartīb on fruits and 
vines (May 1939), those of 1952 extending it to cer- 
tain hitherto neglected products (cotton, rice, bananas, 
market gardening, etc.) or even the zahirs of Novem- 
ber 1924 and March 1933 on methods of roofing 
and construction. 

In general, the tartīb evolved according to the trail 
blazed by previous experience, while conforming to 
the developing profile of the Protectorate. The kdids, 
standard-bearers of pacification, retained their fiscal 
prerogatives, deducting a percentage for their remu- 
neration, although they were subject, in an increas- 
ingly rigorous fashion, to the control of officials of the 
colonial administration. Procedures of census and as- 
sessment were conducted in the most public manner 
possible: in the spring, valuation of annual crops and 
produce of trees; in the autumn, that of seasonal pro- 
duce and animals. Numerous categories of production 
were distinguished, five in 1915, nine in 1956. Valua- 
tions were conducted with ever-increasing precision, 
such that they amounted to a form of land-survey, 
applied to the colonists at first, by which the mass 
of the peasantry remained unaffected, relying on val- 
uation by ploughs or by mudd which subsequently 
needed conversion into produce, in quintals to the 
hectare. Annual crops paid 5% calculated on the basis 
of current prices. Trees were at first taxed in lump 
sums according to units and species, but in 1939 they 
were taxed according to overall production valued in 
terms of the market. A distinction was then drawn be- 
tween vines in regular cultivation and vines in irreg- 
ular culüvation, the profitability in the two cases not 
being comparable. As for animals, they were subject, 
after weaning, to a zakāt which took account neither 
of their commercial value nor of Kur'anic scales. The 
management of all these levies was progressively en- 
trusted to a distinct administration comprising con- 
trollers and inspectors acting independently of one 
another but not of the political control to which they 
remained subordinate in all respects. 

The fact is that the tartīb was not only a tax which 
on average supplied to the Protectorate more than 
half of its direct fiscal receipts. It was also, and espe- 
cially, a means of penetration and of pacification, 
utilised in such a way that it never served as a spring- 
board for Moroccan resistance. Thus it became con- 
fused with colonisation in both its positive and negative 
aspects. It could be said that it was an instrument 
for the integration of the Moroccan countryside, a 
factor of unification and a decisive lesson in solidar- 
ity and discipline (Jouannet). But, on the contrary, it 
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could also be said that it filled the coffers of the colo- 
nial régime, financing its new towns and infrastruc- 
tures, and built on the backs of a peasantry which 
was defenceless, crushed by conquest and delivered 
into the power of the kā'ids, with hands and feet tied 
in a manner unprecedented in the history of Morocco. 
The nationalist movement, from the time of its ear- 
liest inception, did not miss the opportunity to criticise 
it in the 1934 programme of reforms. In 1951 the 
Istiklāl Party was able to show that the Moroccan peas- 
ant paid to the tartīb 24% more than was paid by 
the colonist, who also benefited from numerous sub- 
sidies and refunds, not to mention credit facilities and 
the means of having grievances heard. In 1934 a French 
lawyer had shown that the tartīb weighed most heav- 
ily on the least privileged strata of the peasantry. 

For all these reasons, in the aftermath of inde- 
pendence this levy could only be seen as a relic of 
colonisation. But initially, the legislation which con- 
trolled it in the French zone was extended to the 
former Spanish zone (zahir of 8 March 1958) and to 
the former international zone of Tangier (zahir of 15 
January 1959). The Spanish had begun by applying 
the tartīb on the basis of the diplomatic regulation of 
1913, and it was only institutionalised by a caliphal 
zahir dated 12 January 1927, followed by a vizierial 
decree which extended the levy to the entire zone. 
Thereafter, and until 1956, various texts were pub- 
lished, fixing the tariffs as well as the commissions 
paid to Kd'ids and others appointed to collect the tax, 
and even setting out the measures to be taken against 
evaders. The administration of the tax remained con- 
stantly in the hands of “interventores”, the equivalent 
of the civilian controllers and officials of Indigenous 
Affairs in the former French zone. As for the inter- 
national zone of Tangier, the tartīb was not levied 
there following the promulgation of its statute in 
December 1923. 

But independent Morocco was always intent on 
reforming the basis of revenue. The zahir of 2 
November 1960 substituted for the simple rate of tax 
levied at 5% a rate varying between 2 and 10% for 
primary crops, thus charging a heavier rate on higher 
outputs and exempting outputs of less than four quin- 
tals per hectare. At a stroke, more than 50% of the 
cultivated land was freed from tax. Once the tartīb 
ceased to apply to the peasant masses, it was no 
longer a system yielding high returns. Thus on 6 June 
1961 King Hasan II proclaimed its abolition, describ- 
ing it as "an unjust and sterile tax, established on 
illogical foundations, a weapon of exploitation in the 
hands of despots and an obstacle on the road to eco- 
nomic development, social justice and the develop- 
ment of the county". The truth is that in the 
meantime, independent Morocco had inherited from 
the colonial past a whole range of new taxes which 
excused it not only from continuing to charge the 
impecunious peasant, but also from levying what was 
originally only a simple Muslim charity; there was 
now no question of charging it upon non-Muslims. 
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- (BRAHIM BOUTALEB) 

TARTUS or ToRrosa, earlier Antartüs, frequently 
Antarsüs (by analogy with Tarsüs, a town on the 
Syrian coast, the ancient Antarados opposite the 
island of Arados (Ar. Djazirat Arwad, also written 
Arwādh; now Ruwād; concerning the Arab conquest 
of the island, see L.I. Conrad, The conquest of Arwad: 
a source-critical study in the historiography of the early medieval 
Near East, in Averil Cameron and Conrad (eds.), The 
Byzantine and early Islamic Near East. I. Problems in the 
literary source material, Princeton 1992, 317-401). Under 
the Roman empire, Antarados was called Constantia, 
but the old name remained alongside of this and in 
the end drove the latter out again. 

The Muslims took the fortress of Tartiis under 
‘Ubada b. al-Samit in 17/638. The town was destroyed 
and remained for a long time uninhabited. Mu‘awiya 
rebuilt it, fortified it and settled there and in Marakiyya 
and Bulunyās soldiers to whom he allotted lands. It 
was only after the conquest of Cyprus that Mu‘awiya 
was able to take the island of Arwad also from the 
Greeks (al-Dimashki, tr. Mehren, 186; Theophanes, 
Chronicle, ed. de Boor, 344). The Kur'àn of the Caliph 
"Uthmān is said to have been kept in Tartūs. Ibn 
Khurradādhbih includes the district (kūra) of Tartüs 
in the territory of Hims; according to al-Ya'kübi, 
Buldan, 325, tr. Wiet, 172, the people of the town 
belonged to the tribe of Kinda. 

When in 357-8/968 the Byzantines under Nice- 
phorus Phocas conquered Northern Syria, the strong 
defences of the town protected it from capture by the 
enemy, according to the evidence of the contempo- 
rary Ibn Hawkal (ed. Kramers, 176-7, tr. Kramers 
and Wiet, 173-4). On the other hand, about a gen- 
eration later, Yahya b. Sa‘id of Antākiya reports that 
the Emperor took Tartüs, Marakiyya and Hisn Djabala 
(Yahya, ed. Kračkovskiy and Vasiliev, in Patrol. ori- 
ent., xvii, 816). In 386/995-6 the emperor Basil II 
took the town (Yahya and Djamāl al-Din b. Zāfir, 
in Rosen, Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk, xliv, 32, 35-6, 241; 
Schlumberger, L'Épopée byzantine, ii; 95-6, who wrongly 
distinguishes Tartüs from Tortosa). At the beginning 
of the year 1099, the Crusaders took Tartüs but soon 
afterwards lost it. It was not till 495/1102 that they 
finally attained possession of it under Raimund of 
Toulouse. After Raimund's death, Count William of 
Cerdagne was given Tartüs and Djabala as a fief. By 
the treaty of Devol (Sept. 1108), Arwad and Tartüs 
among other places were promised to the Byzantine 
emperor Alexius Comnenus (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 
ed. Bonn, ii, 241.) The town later passed into the 
possession of the Count of Tripoli. From a poem dedi- 
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cated to Usama b. Munkidh by the Egyptian vizier 
al-Malik al-Salih Abu '1-Ghārāt Talā*i* b. Ruzzik [g..], 
it is evident that the town must have already been 
in the hands of the Templars before 1158 (Derenbourg, 
Ousáma, 293). 

In Djumādā I 584/July 1188 the Ayyubid Salah 
al-Din advanced on the town and found it deserted 
by its defenders, as they had retired into two strong 
towers on the city walls. He occupied the town in 
less than an hour; one of the towers was stormed by 
his vassal, the lord of Irbil, and Salah al-Din had it 
destroyed and the ruins thrown into the sea. The 
other, which was built of large hewn stones and sur- 
rounded by a well-watered garden, was so bravely 
defended by the commander of the Templars that 
Salàh al-Din raised the siege and contented himself 
with destroying the walls and famous Church of the 
Virgin. The earthquake in May 1202, which devas- 
tated the whole Syrian coast, is said also to have 
affected Tartiis but to have spared the Church of the 
Virgin, which had been rebuilt in 1188. This edifice, 
celebrated for the miracles and cures wrought in it, 
and which contained a valuable image of the Virgin, 
was considered her oldest sanctuary in Syria (al- 
Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 208); al-Idrisi apparently 
already knew it (he wrote in 1154 or later, although 
he seems wrongly to transfer it to the island of Arwad). 
In the year 611/1214-15, Count Raimund of Tripoli, 
son of Bohemund IV of Antioch, was murdered by 
Ismā'īlīs; in revenge, the prince led an expedition 
against the Assassin fortress of Khawabi (Kamal al- 
Din, tr. Blochet, in ROL, v, 48; Ibn Furāt, in Róhricht, 
Gesch. d. Ker. Jerus., 271 n. 1, 715 n. 4). The Church 
of the Virgin lay within the area of the sanctuary of 
the apostle Andrew, as appears from a letter from 
Pope Clement IV to Bishop William of Tortosa of 
26 April 1265. 

In the treaty of 626/1229 between the Emperor 
Frederick II and al-Malik al-Kāmil [g.v.ļ, Tarābulus, 


Hisn al-Akrād, Safitha, Markab, Tartüs and Antakiya | 


were not included; the Emperor had to pledge himself 


to remain neutral in case of a war between these lands | 


and the Muslims (Róhricht, Beiträge z. Gesch. d. Kreuz- 
züge, i, 41, 77-8; idem Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerusalem, 785). 

When the Mamlük Sultan Baybars in 666/1267-8 
was advancing on Antioch via Tarābulus, envoys from 
the Templars of Safitha and Antartüs appeared before 
him with presents and 300 Muslims, lately prisoners, 
and thus succeeded in having their territory spared 
(al-Makrizi, in Quatremére, Hist. des sultans mamlouks, 
i/2, 52; Róhricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerus., 953. An attack 
by the Mamlük ruler on Tartüs and other towns in 
669/1270-1 met with no success of note (al-Makrizi, 
op. cit, i/2, 84; al-Mufaddal b. Abi "l-Fada'il, Histoire 
des sultans mamelouks, ed. Blochet, in Patrol. orient., xii, 
528). Later, however, the Templars found themselves 
forced to conclude a treaty with him by which their 
territory and that of Markab and Bāniyās was divided 
between them and the sultan (al-Makrizi, of. cit., i/2, 
151; al-Mufaddal, op. cit., xii, 536, xiv, 445; Róhricht, 
953). The Master of the Templars, William of Beaujeu 
(de Bellojoco), in 681/1282 concluded a truce with 
al-Malik al-Mansir for Tartiis and the district around 
for ten years and ten months (from 15 April 1282), 
and the possessions of the two parties were accurately 
delimited. To Tartüs belonged 37 districts of the region 
round ‘Arayma (now Kal‘at ‘Arayme) and Mi‘ar (now 
Burdj Mi'àr. After the conquest of ‘Akka’, Tartūs 
was taken from the Franks by Sultan Khalil, being 
one of the last towns to fall, on 5 Sha‘ban 690/3 
August 1291. 


The Templars succeeded temporarily in establish- 
ing themselves again in Tartüs in 1300-2 from the 
island of Arwad. The island was not taken until 
702/1302-3 in the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muham- 
mad b. Kalawiin; the Christians there were put to 
death or enslaved and the defences razed to the 
ground (al-Maķrīzī, Hist. des sultans mamlouks, 11/2, 195; 
Abu ’L-Fida’, ed. Reiske, v, 180; al-Idrīsī, in Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 400; Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, iv, 256). 

Henceforth Tartüs was a little district under the 
ngib of Tarābulus (al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha’, in 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie, 116, 228; Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, 7a'if, 182, in R. Hartmann, 
in ZDMG, lxx [1916], 36, n. 14). The town declined 
more and more, the castle of the Crusading period 
serve the few inhabitants of Tartüs as a dwelling place 
up to the early 20th century. 

The modern revival of Tartüs came with the later 
years of the French Mandate and with Syria's attain- 
ment of independence after the Second World War 
[see ArL-sHA'M. 2 (b), (c)], a process stimulated by the 
loss of Alexandretta [see ISKANDARŪN] to Turkey in 
1939 and the consequent need for Syria to develop 
other ports as outlets for her trade. The modern town 
of Tartūs (lat. 34° 55' N., long. 35? 52' E.) is now 
a centre for fisheries, the focus of a rich agricultural 
hinterland and (until recent interruption) the termi- 
nus of an oil pipe line from ‘Irak. All these activities 
have made it Syria's second most important port after 
Latakia [see AL-LADHIKIvyA]. Since the early 1970s 
Tartüs has been the chef-lieu of a governorate 
(muhāfaza) of the same name. In 1981 the town had 
a population of 52,589 and the governorate one of 
443,290. The town is mainly Muslim but with a sig- 
nificant minority of Greek Orthodox Christians. The 
Church of the Virgin, in its later form, still survives, 
as do the Templar fortifications. 
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. . . (E Honicmann-[C.E. BoswonrH]) 

TARUDANT, conventionally Taroudant, a town 
in the Süs region of southern Morocco sit- 
uated in lat. 30° 31' N., long. 8? 55' W. at an alti- 
tude of 250 m/820 feet. It lies 4 km/2'/ miles from 
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the right bank of the Wadi Süs and some 83 km/51 
miles from Agadir [g.»] and the Atlantic coast. The 
old town is enclosed by a lengthy, high, early 18th- 
century crenellated wall with five gates. 

Tārūdānt was an important town in mediaeval 
Islamic times. It formed part of the Almoravid empire 
from 421/1030 onwards, but a century later was con- 
quered by the Almohads. It was at Tārūdānt that the 
Sa'dian sultan Ahmad al-A'radj (d. 950/1543) estab- 
lished his power, but the Süs region as a whole was 
frequently in rebellion against the authority of Mar- 
rakech. Tārūdānt was a centre for the pretender to 
the Sharifian throne Ahmad al-Hība [g.v. in Suppl.] 
from 1912-13 onwards, but French troops finally estab- 
lished their authority there in May 1917. By the mid- 
20th century, Tārūdānt was being surpassed by the 
expanding port of Agadir as the main centre of the 
Süs, but has remained important as an agricultural 
marketing focus. In 1950 it had a population of almost 
12,900, including 900 Jews who lived in a mellah [see 
MALLAH] but who have now almost all emigrated; by 
the early 1980s the population had reached 24,000. 
For further details on the town's history, see AL-sūs 
AL-AKSA. 

Bibliography: See that to AL-sūs AL-AKSA, to 
which should be added: Naval Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Admiralty Handbooks, Morocco, London 1941, 
i, 214-16, ii, 64-5, 283-4 and indices; Guides Bleus, 
Maroc, Paris 1954, 210-11; Taroudant, cité du Sousse, 
joint publication, Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines d’Agadir 1993. (Ep.) 
TARUM, TArom, the name of two places in 

Persia. 

1. The best-known is the mediaeval Islamic district 
of that name lying along the middle course of the 
Kizil Üzen or Safid Rid river [gv] in the ancient 
region of Daylam [g.v.] in northwestern Persia. Ad- 
joining it on the east was the district of Khalkhal 
[g.v.]. There are, at the present time, two small towns 
or villages bearing the name Tārum, one of them on 
the right bank of the Kizil Uzen between Wanisara 
and Kalladj. 

According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi (Nuzhat al-kulüb, 
"65, 217-18, tr. 69-70, 209-10), the district of “the two 
Tārums” (Tārumayn) was divided into an upper and 
a lower Tārum, with chief towns at Kal'a-yi Tadj 
and Shamīrān respectively; the population at that 
time (8th/14th century) were Shafi‘? Sunnis. Tarum lay 
off the main communication routes, and the limited 
amount of traffic between Ardabil and Zandjan had 
to cross the Kizil Uzen either at the only bridge or, 
more directly, by means of inflated rafts (keleks [g.v.]). 
Though the district was very mountainous, Mustawfī 
mentions its excellent crops and fruit, and according 
to Yāķūt (Buldān, ed. Beirut, ii, 6, s.v. Tàram), high 
quality silken garments were produced there. Some 
four centuries previously, the Arab traveller Abū Dulaf 
al-Khazradji [g.v.] had mentioned famous mines for 
iron sulphate, alum and borax (Abü-Dulef Misar ibn 
Muhathil’s travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), ed. and tr. V. 
Minorsky, Cairo 1955, text $ 11, tr. 74). 

One of the most famous places in Tarum was the 
fortress of Shamiran, which was visited by Abū Dulaf, 
Nasir-i Khusraw and Yakut. The site of Shamiran 
has not been discovered, but the itinerary of Nasir-i 
Khusraw enables it to be fixed with sufficient accu- 
racy. The traveller coming from Kazwin arrived at 
Kharzawil (below Mandjil); from there after a descent 
of 3 farsakhs, he arrived at Brzalkhyr (?), a dependency 
of Tarum. He then came to a village of Khandan 
on the Shah Rid near its mouth. At Khandan a toll 


for crossing (bàdj) was levied by the Amir (of Tarum). 
From here to Shamiran, Nasir-i Khusraw reckons it 
3 farsakhs. In reality, the distance from Kharzawil to 
the Shah Rid in a direct line is not over 8 km/5 
miles. In the more open country to the west of the 
Shah Rüd, 3 farsakhs would be the equivalent of a 
longer distance in miles. According to Yaküt, Samiran 
(Shamiran) was “on a large river"; all these details 
enable us to locate Shamīrān near Darband. Indeed, 
Rawlinson mentions the ruins there of a “large and 
very strong fort” (5 km/3 miles below Giliwan) and 
the Russian map shows the “ruins of a fortress” on 
the cliff on the left bank (ca. 12 km/7 miles above the 
mouth of the Shah Rid). The strategic importance 
of Shamiran was that it guarded at its narrowest 
point the entrance to Tarum by the valley of the 
Kizil Uzen, while the fort of Kalat commanded the 
entrance from the Zandjan side. 

History. We do not know who were the early in- 
habitants of the district of Tarum. Rawlinson located 
in this part of the Kizil Uzen the ancient people of 
the Cadusii and relied for this on the authority of 
al-Djayhani (Ashkal al-Glam >) who still (5th/1\th cen- 
tury ?) calls all this district Ķādūstān (?). The wild 
and remote country of Tarum-Khalkhal only played 
a part in history in the period of the Musāfirid dynasty 
[g.v.] which, with Shamīrān as its capital, ruled Adhar- 
baydjan, Arran, Gīlān and the country as far as Rayy. 
As early as 316/928 we find Sallār b. Aswār lord of 
Shamīrān; cf. Ibn al-Athīr, viii, 142. Abū Dulaf Mis‘ar 
b. Muhalhil (loc. cit.) speaks of 2,850 large and small 
buildings in Samiran (Shamīrān). From the interest- 
ing letter of the Büyid vizier al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad al- 
Tālaķānī, quoted by Yāķūt (s.v. Samērān), it seems that 
Tārum was at first under Kazwin, from which it was 
detached by Muhammad b. Musāfir, who coveted the 
district for its fortress. The Sahib pays a high tribute 
to the importance of Shamiran by calling it “sister 
of the fortress of Alamüt" (al-Mukaddasi, 360) and 
mentions the ornamentation of the fortress of Samirüm 
(si) in the form of lions in gold, the sun and the 
moon. In 379/989 the Büyids acquired Shamiran by 
a matrimonial alliance, but after the death of Fakhr 
al-Dawla, the Musafirid Ibrahim seized Zandjàn, 
Abhar, Sardjihān (a district to the north of Abhar 
near $a’in-kal‘a = the old Kuhüd) and *Shahrizūr” 
(reading uncertain, but the place must be identified 
with “Sharzirlard, Sharüzlar" which the Nuzhat al- 
kulūb, 65, tr. 70, mentions among the dependencies 
of Lower Tārum). Shamīrān is not explicitly men- 
tioned among these domains, but in 438/1046 Nasir-i 
Khusraw found at Shami-ran (Samiran) a Musāfirid 
prince and a garrison of 1,000 men. The traveller 
says that the fortress on a cliff commanded the town 
(kasaba); it was surrounded by a triple wall; a sub- 
terranean passage (Kari; going down to the river 
enabled water to be procured. According to Yakit, 
the fortress was destroyed by the Ismāfīlīs in cir- 
cumstances which are still unknown. Ķalāt in the time 
of Yāķūt was occupied by the lord of Alamüt. 

Under the Mongols, especially when the capital was 
transferred to Sultaniyya [g.».], Tarum gained in impor- 
tance and the Nuzhat al-kulūb (740/1340) gives evi- 
dence of the exact knowledge then possessed of this 
district. Under Oldjeytii, Tarum was ruled by a cer- 
tain Shihna Girāy (?) who is mentioned as sending the 
expedition into Gilàn in 700/1307 (Dorn, Auszüge, 
139). Under the Tīmūrids, the käns of Khalkhal and 
of Tarum (Shaykh Zahid Tārumī; Dorn, Auszüge, 229, 
231, 234, 382) played a role of some importance. Sha- 
miran also must have been rebuilt, for the historians 
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of Gīlān tell how after the death of Ya'küb b. Uzun | 
Hasan Ak Koyunlu (896/1490), the Kar-&ya Mirza 
«Alī seized the fortress by a stratagem. Later, a cer- 
tain Mir Zayn al-‘Abidin Tarumi rebelled against 
Mirza ‘Ali but without success. In the reign of Rustam 
Beg Ak Koyunlu (898-902/1493-7), his general Dede 
Beg with 10,000 men recaptured the “fortress of 
Tarum” but later during the struggle between the Ak 
Koyunlus Alwand and Muhammadi (904-6/1500-1), 
the general of Kār-kiyā Mirza ‘Ali “freed Tarum from 
Turkish rule” (cf. Mirat al-buldan, i, 236). 

Under the Safawid Shah Isma‘il I, Tarum was on 
the most convenient route between the lands of the 
Kār-kiyā, where the young monarch was in hiding and 
Ardabil, the ancestral home of his family. The route 
followed in 905/1479-1500 by Isma'il in his famous 
march was by Tārum-Barandak-Nasāz-Kū'i-Hifz-ābād- 
Abaruk-Ardabil (cf. E.D. Ross, The early years of Shah 
Ismá^l, in JRAS [1895], 332). Tārum is several times 
mentioned in the Tarikh-i ‘Alam-ara as the place where 
the Safawids spent the winter of 921/1515-16 and 
hunted (1002/1593-4, 1003/1594-5) and from where 
they sent expeditions against Gilan. 

The Turkish elements gradually absorbed the Ira- 
nian (Daylami and Gilani) elements. Under Nadir Shah, 
the Amarlu Kurds were settled in Mandjil and in the 
Pusht-i Küh of Tárum. According to Rawlinson, they 
were of the Lili tribe (Lolo ?, traces of which are 
still found in Upper Syria (Le Cog), near Tehran 
(Brugsch), etc.), but in his time they had already be- 
come Turkicised. Rabino, however (RMM, xxxii, 261), 
distinguishes between the Rishwand Kurds (of Sulay- 
māniyya) settled near Mandjil by Shah ‘Abbas I and 
the ‘Amarlu Turks (?) who came in the time of Nadir. 
In any case, according to Fortescue (1924), Tarum 
had a Turkish population; after Giliwan the peasants 
did not understand Persian. In the toponymy also, a 
Turkish layer gradually obscures the old Iranian names 
(cf. Pardalis from "rd “bridge”, Nimahil, Niyāb, 
Gulčīn, etc). A study of the old Iranian toponymy 
in Adharbaydjan has still to be made, but it is evi- 
dent that the local dialects belonged to the group 
called *Northwestern". 

According to the Mirāt al-buldan, i, 335, the Kadjars 
made Tārum a separate domain and gave it as a fief 
(ktà^ wa-tiyūl) to Muhammad Khan Dawalu, to his 
son Allāh-yār Khan Asaf al-Dawla, etc. After the ac- 
cession of Rida Shah Pahlawi (1925), a punitive expe- 
dition was sent to Khalkhal and several local Khans 
(Rashid al-Mamālik, etc.) were hanged. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): For older bibl. and travellers’ accounts, see 
El! art. See also Muhammad Hasan Khan Sani‘ 
al-Dawla, Mir'āt al-buldān, Tehran 1294/1877, i, 
334-7; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 170, 
225-6; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 736-9; L.S. 
Fortescue, The Western Elburz and Persian Azerbagan, 
in FRGS (1924), 301-18; Barthold, An historical geog- 
raphy of Iran, Princeton 1983, 232. 

2. A town of Fars (Yakut: Tirm; Fārs-nāma, ed. 
Le Strange: Tar(u)m) situated at the extreme east of 
the province of the Kirmàn side. The town seems to 
correspond to Tāravā in the land of the Yautiyā men- 
tioned in pre-Islamic inscriptions. Tārum is now a 
village and rural district of the province of Kirmàn, 
in the shahrastan of Bandar ‘Abbas. 

Bibliography: Hasan Fasā'ī, Fārs-nāma-yt Nasiri, 
Tehran 1314/1896-7, 217-18; Sani‘ al-Dawla, Mirat 
al-buldan, i, 338; Le Strange, Lands, 292-5; Schwarz, 
fran, 107-8; Farhang-i djughrāfiyā-yi lrün-zamin, viii, 
274. On the linguistic situation, see Ehsan Yarshater, 


The Tati dialects of Tarom, in M. Boyce and I. Ger- 
shevitch (eds.), W.B. Henning memorial volume, London 
1970, 451-67. 
(V. Minorsky-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 
TARWIYA (A), is the name for the day 8 
Dhu 'l-Hidjdja (yawm al-tanviya). The Islamic 
Hadjdj begins on this day; on it the pilgrims go from 
Mecca to Mina and as a rule after a short stay there 
go on again to be able to pass the night at ‘Arafa. 
The chief focus on the “Day of Tarwtya” in the Hadith 
(and later law books) is what the pilgrim should prop- 
erly do and say on that day, especially with respect 
to performance of ritual prayers and assumption of 
thram: see e.g. al-Bukhārī, 4 (Wud), 30; 25 (Haģiģi). 
26, 33, 36, 145, etc.; Muslim, Sahih, 15 (Haģidi). 25, 
136, 138, etc.; Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawani, al-Risála, 
Ar. text with Fr. tr. L. Bercher, 5Algiers 1975, 144-5; 
cf. Ibn Rushd, The distinguished jurist’s primer [Bidayat 
al-muditahid], tr. LA.H. Nyazee, Reading, U.K. 1994, 
409). In Muslim works, the term yawm al-tarwiya is 
usually explained from the fact that the pilgrims on 
this day give their animals a plentiful supply of water 
in preparation for the ride through the waterless area 
or from their taking with them a supply of water for 
themselves. However, since tarwiya properly means 
“pouring” rather than “watering” animals or “taking 
water with one”, it has been suggested that the expres- 
sion goes back to some kind of sympathetic rain- 
charm with which the rite of the pilgrimage was 
introduced in the oldest period. With this one might 
compare the pouring and sprinkling of the sacred 
water of Zamzam as observed by Ibn Djubayr in 
Sha‘ban 579/November-December 1183 among the 
Meccans, and by al-Batanūnī among the Bedouin dur- 
ing the pilgrimage in 1909. See also HADJDJ. 
Bibliography: LA, xix, 65; TA, x, 59; Ibn al- 
Athir, .Nihàya, ii, 113; Lane, 1195; Wensinck, Con- 
cordance, ii, 322a; R. Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka, 
Leipzig-Haarlem 1864, 110-15 (the explanation from 
the Hebrew here is no longer accepted); M. Th. 
Houtsma, Het Skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina, 
in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 4th ser., 
6th part. (1904), 185-217, 211-12; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, Leiden 1880 (Ver- 
spreide geschriften, i, | f£), 126-8; AJ. Wensinck, in 
A0, i (1923), 164; idem, Arabic New Year and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in Verh. Akd. Wiss. Amsterdam, 
Letterk., N.R., xxv, 2 (1925), 28; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le pélerinage à la Mekke, Paris 1923, 
101, 236, cf. 83-5, 88; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
on the religion of the Semites, "London 1927, 231-2; 
Ibn Djubayr, Ra, 139-40; Muhammad Labib al- 
Batanüni, al-Rihla al-hidjāziyya, 104; Ibrahim Rif'at 
Pasha, Mir'at al-Haramayn, Cairo 1344/1925, i, 35, 
313; Ahmad ‘Abd al-Ghafür ‘Attar, Kàmüs al-Hadid; 
wa "l-Umra, 257-60. 
a (R. Paret-[W.A. GRAHAM]) 
AL-TĀSA (a.), the term used in mediaeval Islamic 
scientific texts for the magnetic compass. The ear- 
liest references to the magnetic compass in the Islamic 
written sources have been surveyed by E. Wiedemann 
in MAGHNATIs. 2. to which see also the addenda in 
volume IX. To these sources may now be added: 
1. A treatise on the magnetic compass (called ģāsa) 
used for finding the kibla, compiled by the Rasülid 
Yemeni Sultan al-Ashraf ca. 690/1290 (first studied 
by P. Schmidl in 1994); see Pl. V. There is no men- 
tion of any deviation of the compass needle from the 
meridian, but we cannot be sure what that deviation 
might have been in the Yemen at that time. The 
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instrument, which is a bowl with a scale around the 
rim divided in degrees, is called ļēsa and is to be 
filled with water, on which the needle floats. 

2. A short description of a circular compass-box 
(called hukk al-kibla) with a needle attached at the cen- 
tre (see Pl. VI) in a treatise on astronomical time- 
keeping by Ibn Sim'ün, who worked in Cairo ca. 
700/1300 (this section was studied by Schmidl in 1994 
and the whole treatise is currently being investigated 
by M. Castells. There is no mention of any mag- 
netic deviation. 

3. A treatise on a compendium or multi-purpose 
instrument by the mid-8th/14th-century Damascus 
astronomer Ibn al-Shātir, in which a magnetic com- 
pass is fitted in order to align the instrument in the 
cardinal directions (published by D.A. King and 
L. Janin in 1977). There is no mention of any devi- 
ation of the compass needle from the meridian, but 
we cannot be sure what that deviation might have 
been in Damascus at that time. 

4. A treatise on a universal equatorial sundial by 
the mid-9th/15th-century Egyptian astronomer ‘Izz 
al-Din al-Wafa't (published by S. Tekeli in 1960). In 
this the author presents a value for the declination 
of the magnetic compass from the meridian. 

5. Various later treatises in which a compass is 
mentioned, such as the treatise on d@irat al-mu‘addil 
of Seydi Re'is (studied by R. Lorch et alii in 1976). 
In this, al-Wafā'ī's value of the deviation is adopted, 
but the treatise was compiled much later in Istanbul, 
and the value of the declination was surely different. 

6. A ceramic water-bowl compass made in Syria 
ca. 922-6/1516-20 by a craftsman named Thabit has 
survived. It was made for the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
I and bears inscriptions purporting to give the kibla 
values of some 40 localities, mainly in Persia (see Pl. 
VII, Fig. 1). However, the information is so corrupt 
that it is seldom other than worthless. The instru- 
ment was clearly copied from another; indeed, it is 
at the end of a long process of transmission, the data 
being further corrupted each time a new instrument 
was made. It appears probable that the "original" 
compass that inspired the series was made in Persia 
in the 7th/13th century. Several of the few kibla val- 
ues that are intelligible contain the same errors found 
in an extensive Timürid geographical table that is 
preserved in ms. London B.L. Or. 7489, fols. 53a- 
58b (on this, see the addenda and corrigenda to 
AL-SAMT). 

7. Magnetic compasses are found on two world- 
maps centred on Mecca that have survived from late- 
Safawid Persia. See AL-saMT on the first, rediscovered 
in 1989, especially Pl. LXVIII; the other came to 
light only in 1995; see now the important addenda 
and corrigenda to that article in volume IX and 
Pl. VIII. 

8. Magnetic compasses are also found on various 
late-Safawid astrolabes (see Pl. VII, Fig. 2) as well as 
on a late Syrian quadrant (illustrated in rus‘, Pl. 
XXXIV) and on countless late Persian kibla indicators. 

Our knowledge of the transmission within the 
Islamic world of the various scientific notions regard- 
ing the magnetic compass is still very fragmentary, 
and we can be confident that more textual sources 
and instruments remain to be discovered in libraries 
and museums and private collections around the world. 

Bibliography: In addition to MAGHNATIS. 2, see the 
addenda to that article. On various manuscripts 
and instruments featuring a magnetic compass, see 

D.A. King, Mathematical astronomy in medieval Yemen. 

A bw-bibliographical survey, Malibu, Calif. 1983, 29, 


and pl. VII, and now P. Schmidl, Two early Arabic 
„sources on the magnetic compass, forthcoming; L. Janin 
and King, The Sandi al-yawāgīt of Ibn al-Shatir. An 
astronomical compendium, in nal. of the Hist. of Arabic 
Science, i (1977), 187-256, repr. in King, Islamic astro- 
nomical instruments, London 1987, 1995, XII; S. Tekeli, 
The equatorial armilla of "Izz al-Din b. Muhammad al- 
Wafēī and the torquetum, in Ankara Üniversitesi Dil ve 
Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi Dergisi, xviii (1960); W. Brice, 
C. Imber and R.P. Lorch, The Dā?ire-yi Mu‘addel 
of Seydi "Alī Reis, in Seminar on early Islamic science 
{University of Manchester), i (1976). On the cera- 
mic kibla bowl, see Sophie Cluzan et ali (eds.), 
Syrie. Mémoire et civilisation, Paris 1993, 440-441, no. 
336 (preliminary description prepared before the 
inscriptions had been interpreted). On the Mecca- 
centred world-maps, see in addition to AL-samT the 
addenda and corrigenda to that article. 
(D.A. Kine) 
TASAWWUEF (A), the phenomenon of mys- 
ticism within Islam. It is the masdar of Form V 
of the radical s--f, indicating in the first place one 
who wears woollen clothes (sūf), the rough garb of 
ascetics and mystics. Other etymological deriva- 
tions which have been put forward in Western 
and, especially, Islamic sources, are untenable. Hence 
a mystic is called sift or mutasawwif, colls. süfiyya or 
mutasawwifa. 


1. Early development in the Arabic and Persian 
lands. 
2. Ibn al-‘Arabi and after in the Arabic and Persian 
lands and beyond. 
3. In North Africa [see TARIKA. u. 2]. 
4. In 19th and 20th-century Egypt. 
5. In Persia from 1800 onwards. 
6. Amongst the Turks. 
(a) The Turkish lands from Anatolia to Eastern 
Turkistān in the pre-modern period [see TARIKA. 11. 5]. 
(b) The Balkans [see TARĪĶA. m. 6). 
(c) The Ottoman Turkish lands and Republican 
Turkey in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
7. In Muslim India. 
(a) The pre-1800 period [see TARIKA. n. 7]. 
(b) In the 19th and 20th centuries. 
8. In Chinese Islam. 
9. In Africa south of the Maghrib during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 


l. Early development in the Arabic and 
Persian lands. 

Already among the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad there were persons who wanted more 
than just to strive after the outward observance of 
the religious law and of the usages founded by the 
Prophet. At the same time, while fulfilling their reli- 
gious duties, they paid attention to what was happen- 
ing to their souls, and tried to harmonise these internal 
experiences with the external observances by means 
of renunciation of the world and asceticism. Here, 
they knew that many characteristics of the Prophet’s 
message favoured this, whilst the 1st-2nd/7th-8th cen- 
turies brought about a certain secularisation of life 
and luxury, contrary to the ideals of the original 
Islamic community, and from which the truly God- 
fearing person could save himself only by withdraw- 
ing from the world. 

The representatives of the ascetic movement, which 
strove after giving depth to life and renouncing the 
world, were often called nāsik, pl. nussāk, correspond- 
ing to the Latin viri religiosi. As an outward sign, they 
wore rough woollen cloth in order to react against 
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Extract from ms. Cairo Taymür riyāda 105 of al-Ashraf’s treatise. Courtesy of the Egyptian National 
Library. 
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Fig. 1. The ceramic bowl made for Sultan Selim I. Photo courtesy of the Institut du Monde Arabe, Paris, 
and the archives of the Institut fiir Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, Frankfurt am Main. 


Fig. 2. A compass about 15 mm in diameter on the throne of an astrolabe made by 
Muhammad Mahdi ca. 1050/1650. Photo by D.A. King, courtesy of the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 


PLATE VIII AL-TASA 


The magnetic compass and European-style sundial on the second Persian world-map, rediscovered only in 
1995. Photo by Christie's of London, courtesy of the owner. 
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the people wearing more luxurious dress, and possi- 
bly also in imitation of the dress of Christian monks 
and ascetics. 

A fringe group of the movement was called Sūfiyya 
in the 2nd/8th century. As opposed to the religiosi, anti- 
nomian, antisocial and anti-governmental tendencies 
became noticeable among them. This is in any case 
reported by sources which were ill-disposed towards 
the Sūfiyya and therefore cannot lay claim to uncondi- 
tional trust. The Sūftyya tried to achieve a sensitive 
relation with God. They developed views about the 
love of God, and for this they could quote Kur'àn 
V, 54: *He loves them, and they love Him". They 
also had a means to intensify this relation and to give 
it an artistic expression by playing music and wordly 
poetry, in particular love poetry, and by listening to 
this (samā* [4.v.]). For the Safiya, the beloved who 
was celebrated in these poems was God, and the love 
relation described in them was their relation to God. 
The “hearing” often put them in a state of ecstasy 
(wadjd) brought about in particular by the dance which 
was connected with tbe hearing. Another exercise was 
the dhikr Allah, on which see below. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the religiosi in general rejected these 
practices, the word Safi, which in the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury still had been an expression for a somewhat dis- 
reputable fringe group, had been adopted for the 
entire mystical movement in the course of the 3rd/ 
9th century for reasons which are not clear. On the 
whole, however, the name never succeeded in imposing 
itself universally. In the East, in Khurāsān and in 
Transoxania, mystics were for a long time called 
hakim, pl. hukama’, and besides this the term, “knower 
of God” (anf, pl. 'árfum) was often used. 

The Süfi was poor (A. fakir, P. darwīsh). He had 
renounced the world as a zãhid (pl. zuhhād) and devoted 
himself to the ardent service of God. However, he 
was not only contending with the world and its seduc- 
tions, but also with himself, his own base self (nafs), 
experienced as the seat of all evil lusts, which impeded 
real renunciation of the world and exclusive surren- 
der to God. It was therefore his task to look into 
himself and exercise self-training, with the aim of 
doing away with the self and all the impulses of the 
will emanating from it. For as long as the self was 
enduring, true Islam, true surrender to God's will 
was not possible. The final obliteration of personal 
activity was experienced as an absorption, a cessation 
of being, in God (fana? [q.v.]). A road (fartk or tarika 
[g..], pl. furuk, the later word for “dervish order”), 
along which the mystic travelled (sulūk), led to this. 
In the internal experience it led across a number of 
way stations (mandzil), locations (makām, pl. maķāmāt) 
and situations (Aāl, pl. akwal), for which in later times 
classification systems were established in the hand- 
books (see below). Already in early times, many inter- 
preted this road as a journey towards God through 
the macrocosmos. 

The Süfis strove to procure a coherent foundation 
of their theory and practice. Their guiding principles 
were the Kur'an and Sunna, the “orthodox” custom 
of the Islamic world which consolidated itself in the 
3rd/9th century. The science thus formed was called 
“lm al-bātin, knowledge of the inner self or internal 
knowledge. They opposed it to the traditional sciences, 
namely, tradition (hadith) and jurisprudence (fikh), which 
they designated as knowledge of the perceptible or 
the perceptible knowledge (im al-zahir). The Süfis con- 
sidered the status of their knowledge of the inner 
self as being superior to the perceptible sciences, yet 
they thought the latter to be indispensable for lead- 


ing a God-fearing life. Rendering mysticism “orthodox” 
and coherent entailed the elimination of many of 
the attitudes of earlier times, especially those of the 
circles of the Sifiyya. This is perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why the designations Sūfī, Sūfiyya, became socially 
acceptable in the 3rd/9th century. 

The endeavour to get at a mental elucidation, at 
an intellectualisation, at a “rendering orthodox”, is 
also found in Süfi literature which originated in the 
3rd/9th century. At the outset, there are collections 
of sayings by local leaders, which were then moulded 
into thematically-arranged collections. To these rather 
unassuming writings were added, in this same century, 
treatises by the great mystical scholars of that time, 
who pushed forward the development of the 5m al- 
bātin. Unfortunately, many of these writings have been 
lost. As authors one might mention al-Hārith b. Asad 
al-Muņhāsibī (d. 243/857 [9.v.]), who worked in Basra 
and in Baghdad. His name al-Muhdsibi, i.e. he who 
takes himself to task, who settles accounts with him- 
self, alludes to the contents of his writings. In the lat- 
ter, a science of scrupulous introspection of great 
subtlety is being developed, one which was unequalled 
by all who came later. 

At this same time, a centre of intellectual. mysti- 
cism developed in the capital Baghdad after the leader- 
ship of the movement had first been at Basra, in the 
circle and among the pupils of al-Hasan al-Basri. The 
leader of the school of Baghdàd was al-Djunayd b. 
Muhammad (d. 298/910 [g.v.]), to whose authority al- 
most all later Süfism refers. Other authors and scholars 
of the ‘Irak and Baghdad schools were Abii Sa‘id al- 
Kharrāz (d. 279/892 or 286/899 [9.v.]), Abu 'I-Husayn 
al-Nüri (d. 295/907) and Ahmad b. ‘Ata (d. 310/ 
922). To Basra belongs Sahl b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Tustarī 
(d. 283/896 [9.v.]). From al-Djunayd’s circle also came 
Abii Bakr al-Wasiti (d. 320/932), but he was mainly 
active in the east, in Khurāsān. A solitary and a spe- 
cial case was the famous al-Husayn b. Mansūr al- 
Halladj [9.v.] who by his exaggerated and challenging 
sayings provoked the state authorities and was finally 
executed in Baghdad in 310/922. 

In the East, Naysabür [see NĪSHĀPŪR] and the region 
around Balkh and Tirmidh, on the upper Oxus, were 
centres of Süfism. As the main author one should men- 
tioned al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 300/910), whose 
work is the most comprehensive of what has survived 
of classical Süfism (“classical” here indicates the period 
between the 3rd/9th and the 4th-5th/10th-11th cen- 
turies). The famous Abū Yazid al-Bistàmi (d. proba- 
bly in 261/874-5 [g.v.]) was also active in the East. 

The 4th-5th/lOth-llth centuries were a period of 
consolidation, in which there appeared the great col- 
lections and text-books which gave Sifism its final 
orthodox tone. One may mention Abii Nasr al-Sarradj 
(d. 378/988 [4.v.]) and his Kitab al-Luma‘, Abū Talib 
al-Makki (d. 386/996 [g.».]) and his Küt al-kulūb; al- 
Kalābādhī (d. 380/990 [g.v.]) and his al-Ta‘arruf li- 
madhhab ahi al-tasawwuf, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami 
(d. 412/1022 [9.v.]), who in numerous comprehensive 
writings collected information about Süfism and Süfis; 
al-Kushayri (d. 465/1074), the author of the well- 
known Risãla, and the anonymous author of the text- 
book Adab al-mulük, probably composed towards the 
end of the 4th/10th century. 

Classical Süfism found a certain culmination in the 
activities of Muhammad al-Ghazālī (d. 555/1111 [g.v.]). 
Originally a theologian, he was converted to mysticism 
after a crisis in his life. In his main work, the Jhya’ 
‘uliim al-din, he accomplished a synthesis of theological 
science and mystical sim al-batin, and continued the 
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endeavours of his Safi predecessors of the 4th/10th 
century. In lengthy passages, the Ihya’ is simply a 
revision of the Kūt al-kulib of Abū Talib al-Makki, 
and, to a lesser extent also, of the Risāla of al-Kushayri. 
Increasingly, the Persian language was also used in 
Sūfī literature, which until far into the 4th/10th cen- 
tury was only written in Arabic. Ansari of Herat 
(d. 481/1089) wrote mainly in Persian. With his Kashf 
al-mahdjüb, "Alī b. "Uthmān al-Djullabi al-Hudjwīrī 
(d. towards 1080 [g.v.]) composed the first Sift hand- 
book in Persian. Süfism was to be of particular impor- 
tance for Persian poetry, in connection with which 
one should mention the poets ‘Attar (d. ca. 615/1220), 
Djalāl al-Din Rimi (d. 672/1273) and Djàmi (d. 898/ 
1492) [g.vv.], and later, the other languages of the 
Islamic world, Turkish, Urdu etc., were to follow. 
If on the one hand Süfism was confined in the 
straightjacket of Islamic theology, it experienced on 
the other hand enrichment and enlargement by admit- 
ting non-Islamic ways of thinking and worldviews, 
above all those of Classical Antiquity, mainly Neopla- 
tonism, mixed with Aristotelian elements, which had 
become known to the Islamic world through transla- 
tions since the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. There 
are also influences from Iranian religions and ways 
of thinking. Vague influences from non-Islamic doc- 
trines can already be detected in the writings of the 
scholars of the 3rd/9th century. Above all, al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi should be mentioned, since he developed 
an early theosophical system. However, it was only 
very much later that a broad influence set in, the 
main exponents of this tendency being Yahya b. 


Habash al-Suhrawardī (d. 587/1191 [g.v.]) from Persia | 


and Ibn al-‘Arabi from Spain, who spent the second 
haif of his life in Syria and Asia Minor, and died in 
Damascus in 638/1240 [g.»]. Al-Suhrawardi joined 
mystical experiences with older Iranian traditions. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi drew up a Neoplatonic-Gnostic system, which 
is dominated by the idea of the unity of all beings 
(wahdat al-wudjüd [see WAHDAT AL-SHUHÜD AND WAHDAT 
AL-WUDJŪD)). Early classical Süfism had directed its 
attention to the fact that God operates everything, 
that God is the only real agent, to whose will and 
action man should submit with no will or self of his 
own. Post-classical Süfism, whose beginning is to be 
dated in the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries, made God 
not only into the only agent but even into the One 
who exists all alone. Later, there arose, in the per- 
son of Ibn Taymiyya (d. in Damascus 728/1328 [9.2.]) 
and others, opposition against aspects of Süfism which 
Ibn Taymiyya considered as abuses. Among other 
things, his criticism was aimed at the monism of being 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

In addition to non-Islamic ways of thinking, later 
Süfism had also to integrate further elements. Through 
exercises and practices—above all through dhikr [g.v.]— 
the mystic could place himself in situations in which 
he had visionary experiences (mukāskafāt *unveilings”) 
which he interpreted as information coming from 
higher worlds, even from God Himself. A system of 
classification. and interpretation. of the visions was 
developed. Here mention should be made of Nadjm 
al-Din al-Kubra from Khiwa in Kh"àrazm (d. 620/ 
1220 [g.v.]), in whose school attention was given in 
particular to the visionary element. Already in the 
Sth/llth century, al-Kushayri began to incorporate 
this element into the doctrinal system of Süfism, and 
it is found in its entirety in the last classical hand- 
book of Süfism, the Awānf al-ma'ünf of Abū Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 635/1234 [g.v.] in Baghdad). 
It went through a Persian translation and adaptation 


in the 8th/14th century, and has remained a standard 
work of Persian mystics until the present day. 

Mystic life was increasingly cultivated in the orders 
(turuk), and these have been its characteristic home 
until the present day. If nowadays Islamic mysticism 
is mentioned, in general, gatherings like those of the 
orders are meant. These last originated in the 6th-7th/ 
12th-13th centuries, during which Sifi groups were 
formed with fixed rules and hierarchically-arranged 
leadership, but gatherings must have existed already 
earlier. Al-Hudjwiri enumerates ten traditions of schools. 
But it is not yet a question of orders proper, if indeed 
one understands by order a Sufi gathering, with a 
hierarchical organisation, fixed rules and rituals. 

In the early days, well into the 4th/10th century, 
the pupil-teacher relation was a very loose one. The 
pupil (murid) often visited several teachers (shaykh, pl. 
shuyükh) in order to seek instruction about the path. 
Later, the typical teacher giving instruction was called 
shaykh al-ta lim. From the end of the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, in fact, at first in eastern Persia, a change 
became visible in this relationship. Next to mere 
instruction came personal education by the teacher, 
who took the pupil much more under his wing so 
that the relationship became closer. The customs which 
developed from these teacher-pupil relations were the 
foundation of the later rules of orders. After the 
instruction of the novice was finished, he obtained 
from his teacher an authorisation (igjāza [q.v.]) and, 
as an external sign, a rough cloak (Khirka. To his 
outfit also often belonged a prayer rug (sadjdjada), a 
rosary (misbaha) and a beggar's bowl (Kashkül). 

The most important orders are the Ķādiriyya, the 
Kubrawiyya, the Nakshbandiyya, the Khalwatiyya and 
the Shadhiliyya [g.vv.]. As a rule, the orders have 
fixed, written rules, which usually deal with the follow- 
ing points: 

1. They give the order's affiliation (silsila), which is 
traced back from the present leader to the Prophet 
Muhammad. It may comprise 30-40 degrees. These 
affiliations are frequently not very historical; in the 
various orders, they often coincide from the Prophet 
onwards till the foundation of the specific order in 
the 7th-9th/13th-15th centuries, but after that date, 
differentiation appears. 

2. The conditions and rituals for admission into 
the order. Some orders take men and women, some 
only men. The novice owes the shaykh unconditional 
obedience (perinde ac cadaver, one which refers also to 
the affairs of everyday life. 

3. Instructions about the use of the formulas for 
the dhikr. They deal with the regulation of breathing, 
with rhythms in which these formulas must be recited, 
and with the different speed in which this has to be 
performed. 

4. Instructions regarding seclusion (khalwa). The Sift 
often withdraws for a length of time, which may span 
weeks, in special, screened-off small rooms, in order 
to devote himself to dhikr exercises. As a rule, very 
precise instructions are given for these; they deal with 
the site and the arrangement of space, the length 
of the seclusion, the sequence of the formulae and 
litanies, the prescriptions for posture, and practical 
points like maintenance and questions of cleanliness. 

5. Often advice is also given concerning the rela- 
tion of the members of the order among themselves. 

The most important practice of the Süfis and of 
the Sūfī communities is the remembrance of God 
(dhikr), and with some orders also listening to music 
and dance. These were rejected by the theologians, 
as well as by Ibn Taymiyya and his school; others, 
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like al-Ghazālī, accepted just samā* In early times, 
even during the Prophet’s lifetime, dhikr could consist 
of the picturing of God in the mind and of thinking 
of Him, to which aim meetings were held. The early 
Sifiyya recited certain formulas in common. Later, and 
up to the present time, it means to have God’s name 
(Allah) always present and to pronounce it while pay- 
ing attention to certain breathing techniques. This 
recital of God’s name could lead to ecstatic situations, 
which were accompanied by visions. At times, the 
schools or orders developed specific methods for 
remembering God. At the admission into the order 
these methods were “implanted” into the novice by 
the teacher (talkin al-dhikr). 

Many prominent teachers and personalities of Süfism 
attained an odour of sanctity soon after their death, 
some even during their lifetime. Supernatural knowl- 
edge and the power to work wonders were ascribed 
to them, and their tomb often became a place of pil- 
grimage (ziyāra [g.v.]). Soon a garland of stories and 
legends around their person and their doings came 
into being, thus forming the basis of hagiographies. 
The first were written in Arabic, but unfortunately 
these have survived only in Persian translations. 

The example of wonder-working saints was the 
Prophet Muhammad himself, to whom supernatural 
features were ascribed by the Süfis. Already for the 
oldest Süfis, the Prophet’s life (sta) and sayings and 
doings (sunna) were the example. The Süfi should not 
only follow him with body and soul (the imitatio 
Muhammadi) but also exert himself to keep Muhammad 
himself always present in thoughts and feelings. This 
representation could be intensified to such an extent 
that Süfis thought they had Muhammad in person 
before their eyes, who communicated with them by 
words and advice, for they were and are convinced 
that Muhammad after his death lives on in a trans- 
formed existence. In later times the term “Muham- 
mad’s path" (tarīka muhammadiyya) was used in this 
context. 

The mystical path is in principle open to every 
Muslim. According to the Süfis, therefore, anybody 
can arrive at higher forms of religious knowledge, 
even if this must be achieved under the guidance 
of a shaykh. These achievements are promised to the 
novice as fruits of the path. The Shi‘a, on the other 
hand, for which religious authority and knowledge 
must always be connected with blood percentage with 
the Prophet Muhammad through the Imàms, were 
and are still hostile to this “democratic” idea of knowl- 
edge upheld by the Süfis. 
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reliable in the details); F. Meier, The mystic path. 
The Sift tradition, in B. Lewis (ed.), The world of 
Islam, London-New York 1976, 117-28, Ger. tr. 
Brunswick 1976 (the best short presentation of 
Süfism); idem, Aba Sa'd-i Abū l-Hayr. Wirklichkeit 
und Legende, Tehran-Liége-Leiden 1976 (deals also 
with social aspects); idem, Bausteine. Ausgewählte Auf- 
sūtze zur Islamwissenschaft, Istanbul-Stuttgart 1992 
(important studies on specific subjects); H. Ritter, 
Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955; R. Gramlich, Die 


schutischen Derwischorden Persiens, 3 vols. Wiesbaden 
1965-81 (vol. ii contains an historical survey of Süft 
doctrines and is indispensable as a handbook); idem, 
Die Wunder der Freunde Gottes, Wiesbaden 1987 (fun- 
damental for the cult of saints); J. van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert. Hidschra. Eine 
Geschichte des religiösen Denkens im frühen Islam. Berlin- 
New York, 1991 ff. (also fundamental for early 
Süfism; replaces Massignon's Essai in many aspects); 
J. Baldick, Mystical Islam, New York 1989 (useful 
as a survey, but loses itself in untenable hypothe- 
ses; B. Reinert, Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der klas- 
sischen Sufik, Berlin 1968 (fundamental for early 
piety); J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi orders in 
Islam, London 1971 (fundamental for the orders, 
but not always reliable in details). 

2. Biographical lexica and lives of saints. 
F. Meier, Die Vita des Scheich Abū Ishaq al-Kazarini, 
Leipzig 1948; Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān Sulami, Tabakát 
al-süftyya, ed. J. Pedersen, Leiden 1960, ed. Nir al- 
Din Shariba, Cairo 1372/1953, Persian adaptation 
by ‘Abd Allāh Ansārī, ed. Muhammad Sarwar 
Mawla'i, Tehran 1362/1983; Muhammad b. al- 
Munawwar, Asrār al-tawhid fi makamat al-Shaykh Abi 
Sa'id, ed. V.A. Zhukovski, St. Petersburg 1899, 
ed. Muhammad Shafī'ī Kadkanī, Tehran 1366-7/ 
1987-8, Fr. tr. Mohammad Achena, Les étapes mys- 
tiques du shaykh Abu Sa'id, Paris 1974, Eng. tr. 
J. O'Kane, The secrets of God's. mystical oneness, New 
York 1992; Abū Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Hilyat al- 
awliyā”, 10 vols. Cairo 1351-7/1932-8; Farid al-Din 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya’, ed. R.A. Nicholson, 
Leiden-London 1905-7, ed. M. Isti‘lami, Tehran 
1372/1994; ‘Abd al-Rahmān Djàmi, Nafahdt al-uns, 
ed. Mahmüd ‘Abidi, Tehran 1370/1991; Abu '1- 
Hasan al-Daylami, Strat Ibn Khafif, ed. A. Schimmel, 
Ankara 1955. 

3. Textbooks of classical Süfism. Abü 
Nasr al-Sarrádj, K. al-Luma‘, ed. Nicholson, London- 
Leiden 1914, Ger. tr. R. Gramlich, Schlaglichter über 
das Sufitum, Stuttgart 1990; Abū Bakr Muhammad 
al-Kalābādhī, K. al-Ta‘arruf, ed. AJ. Arberry, Cairo 
1934, tr. idem, The doctrine of the Sufis, Cambridge 
1935; Abū Talib al-Makki, Kit al-kulüb, Cairo 1932, 
Ger. tr. Gramlich, Die Nahrung der Herzen, Wiesbaden 
1992-5; Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushayrī, Risāla, many 
prints, Ger. tr. Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben al-Qusayris, 
Wiesbaden 1989; Hudjwiri, Kashf al-mahģjūb, ed. 
Zhukovski, Leningrad 1926, Eng. tr. Nicholson, The 
Kashf al-mahjib. The oldest Persian treatise on Súfüsm, 
Leiden-London 1911; Ghazali, /hyà^ ‘uliim al-din, 
many prints, Ger. tr. of books 31-6 by Gramlich, 
Muhammad al-Ghazzalis Lehre von den Stufen der 
Gottesliebe, Wiesbaden 1984; Abū Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi, Awānf al-ma'ārif, many prints, Ger. tr. 
Gramlich, Die Gaben der Erkentnisse des ‘Umar as- 
Suhrawardi, Wiesbaden 1978; anon., Adab al-mulük. 
Ein Handbuch zur islamischen Mystik aus dem 4./10. 
Jahrhundert, ed., B. Radtke, Beirut 1991, Ger. tr. 
Gramlich, Die Lebensweise der Kónige, Stuttgart 1993. 
Sulami’s Haka^k al-tafsir, a fundamental commen- 
tary on the Kur'àn with reference to early Sūfism, 
has not yet been published; cf. G. Bowering, The 
Minor Quran Commentary of Abū ‘Abd ar-Rahman... 
as-Sulami (d. 412/1021), Beirut 1995; other works 
by this author collected together by N. Pürdjawádi, 
Madjmüfa-yi āthār-i Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman-i Sulami, 2 
vols. Tehran 1369-72/1990-4. 

4. Editions and monographs on individual 
persons. Basic for the older, classical Süfism is 
Gramlich’s Alte Vorbilder des Sufitums, Wiesbaden 
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1995-6, vol. i. on 13 skaykās of the West, vol. ii 
on 10 shaykhs of the East. On al-Hasan al-Basri 
and his circle, see van Ess, Theologie, ii, 41-121. See 
further idem, Die Gedankenwelt des Hant al-Muhāsibī, 
Bonn 1959; Gramlich, Abū Sulayman ad-Dārānī, in 
Oriens, xxxiii (1992), 22-85; van Ess, Der Kreis des 
Dū n-Nūn, in WO, xi (1981), 99-105; Bówering, 
The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam. The 
Ourānic hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl at-Tustart (d. 283/ 
986), Berlin 1980; Massignon, La passion de Husayn 
ibn Mansár Halla, new ed. Paris 1975; idem, Akhbar 
al-Halláj, "Paris 1957; idem, Le diwén d'al-Halláj, new 
ed. Paris 1955; Ali Hassan Abdel-Kader, The life, 
personality and writings of al-funayd, London 1976 
(almost useless); H. Ritter, Die Aussprüche des Bāyezīd 
Bistāmī, in F. Meier (ed.), Westēstliche Abhandlungen 
(Festschrift R. Tschudi), Wiesbaden 1954, 231-43; 
Meier, Die Fawā'ih al-jamàl wa-fawātih al-galal des 
Našm ad-dīn al-Kubrā, Wiesbaden 1957; B. Radtke, 
Al-Hakim at-Tirmidī. Ein islamischer Theosoph des 3./9. 
Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1980; idem, Drei Schrifien des 

Theosophen von Tirmid, i, Die arabischen Texte, ii, Uber- 

setzung und Kommentar, Beirut-Stuttgart 1992-6; 

Gramlich, Abu ‘I-‘Abbas b. ‘Ata’. Sufi und Koranausleger, 

Stuttgart 1995. (L. Massicnon-[B. RADTKE]) 

2. Ibn al-‘Arabi and after in the Arabic 
and Persian lands and beyond. 

i. The present state of research. Judgements here have 
to be made with caution, since this period is far less 
known and far less studied than the first one. There 
is little doubt, however, about its importance, and 
Marshall Hodgson was probably right when he wrote 
"Once the Sūfīs came to espouse a distinctive meta- 
physic, that metaphysic became the most influential 
form of speculation among Muslims generally... 
Süfism, especially the new intellectualizing expressions 
of it, served more than any other movement to draw 
together all strands of intellectual life" (The venture of 
Islam, Chicago 1974, ii, 230). The teachings of Ibn 
al-Arabi (560-638/1165-1240 [g.»]) were without 
doubt pervasively influential, but the exact nature of 
this needs exploration, as do the works of his fol- 
lowers and commentators; also, several of his con- 
temporaries were authors of major importance who 
established lines of teaching and influence that extended 
for centuries to come. 

There is the further problem of defining Süfism/ 
tasawwuf in this period. Authors known as Süfis may 
or may not have applied the term to themselves. All 
through the period one finds a broad spectrum of 
attitudes, beliefs and practices that have been labelled 
as Süfism by both Muslims and outside observers. 
One is also overwhelmed by the sheer mass and diver- 
sity of material, in various forms of art, a vast range 
of devotional material, popular stories, hagiographies, 
handbooks on adab, collections of sayings or malfüzàt 
[4.v. in Suppl.], etc. The Süfi orders [see TARiKA] dis- 
play its social and political aspect, but Sufism con- 
tinued to be transmitted by other channels also; Sūfī 
texts became part of the curriculum for any well-edu- 
cated scholar. 

ii. The Sūfism of Ibn al-Arabi. If Ibn al-‘Arabi came 
to be known as al-shaykh al-akbar, “the Greatest 
Master”, this is because he offered enormously eru- 
dite and challenging explanations of all the basic issues 
of Islamic theory and practice. However, given the 
complexity, profundity, prolixity, and diversity of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s writings, it is difficult if not impossible to 
make categorical statements about his views on any 
important theoretical issue. Certainly the attempts that 
have often made to categorise his thinking—such as 


calling it “static” as opposed to “dynamic” (Massignon 
and Gardet)—have little basis in his writings. Although 
we are told everywhere in the later literature, both 
Islamic and Western, that Ibn al-‘Arabi established the 
perspective of wahdat al-wudjüd, he never employs this 
expression, which has a «pmplex history among both 
his followers and his critics, meaning different things 
to different authors (see Chittick, Rūmī and wahdat al- 
wujüd, in Poetry and mysticism in Islam, Cambridge 1994, 
70-111). It is misleading to say without qualification 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi believes in any specific doctrine. 
On any given issue, his position depends on the stand- 
point he chooses to adopt in the context, and he 
acknowledges the conditional validity of every stand- 
point. This relativity of standpoints does not negate 
the fact that some standpoints are more true than 
others, or that immediate happiness after death can 
only be achieved by following the prophets, which, 
in Islamic terms, means observing the sAari'a. 

Once we treat generalisations with caution, we can 
say that certain notions play central roles in Ibn al- 
*Arabi's thinking, such as wudjüd (existence, being, 
finding), the divine names, God's self-disclosure (tagjait 
[g..]), and imagination (Khayal). Probably the most 
basic of these notions, however, is the perfect human 
being (al-insān al-kàmil), who is looked upon as inte- 
grating of all reality, since he is the origin and goal 
of the universe, the model and criterion for human 
development, and the guide on the path to God. 
Several of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works, such as his famous 
Fusūs al-hikam, his monumental al-Futühàt. al-makkiyya, 
and his short a/-Abādila, are structured in terms of 
various modalities of human perfection. These modal- 
ities in turn are viewed as manifestations of the mul- 
tiform reality of the Kur'an (see Chodkiewicz, Ocean, 
ch. 2), and every standpoint of his starts from the 
Kuran and the basic hermeneutical principle that 
God intends every sense that can be understood from 
his Word without distorting the plausible meanings of 
the Arabic language. 

Instead of attempting to summarise Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
worldview, it may be useful to suggest how his per- 
spective might help us understand the place of Süfism 
in Islamic history. It is well to keep in mind, how- 
ever, that Ibn al-‘Arabi would probably not call him- 
self a “Saft” in any limiting sense, since he rarely 
employs the term, and, in a tripartite division of the 
Men of God (ngjāl Allāh), he places the Süfis in an 
intermediate category, above the ascetics (zuhhád) to 
be sure, but below the Blameworthy (malamiyya), who 
are also called the Realisers (muhakkikün). In this high- 
est category, he numbers the Prophet and the great- 
est friends of God (awliya’), including himself. Their 
basic activity is takķīk, which Ibn al-Arabi under- 
stands in terms of the Prophet's command, “Give 
everything that has a hakk its hakk”. Everything in 
existence has a hakk—a truth, a reality, a right, an 
appropriate claim—or else God would not have cre- 
ated it. The function of the Realiser is to discern a 
thing's hakk and act accordingly, and Ibn al-'Arabi 
sets out principles in terms of which every hakk can 
be discerned and acted upon. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings are intimately tied to the 
Kur'àn in diverse ways, both obvious and hidden. His 
writings attempt to show how the Kuran manifests 
the reality of God in its every chapter, verse, word 
and letter. On a doctrinal level, his governing idea 
is lawhid or the assertion of God's unity, to be under- 
stood from two basic points of view, which can be 
labelled by the two primary names of the Holy Book— 
kur'àn and furkān. According to one traditional under- 
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standing, Kuràn means “bringing together" (djam), 
hence it represents a perspective that is complemen- 
tary to furkān, which means “separation” and “differ- 
entiation”. The Kur'àn differentiates all the phenomena 
of the universe in keeping with God’s knowledge and 
wisdom, but it also brings all things together under 
the umbrella of God’s unitary creativity. Reality’s dif- 
ferentiation is prefigured in God’s external knowledge 
of creation, and its unity derives from the divine one- 
ness. God is one through his Essence (dkāt) and “many” 
through his differentiated knowledge. His oneness per- 
tains to wugjiid, and his manyness to the things, which, 
qua things, have no wudjüd. The unifying principles 
of the many things are known as the “divine names”. 
This is what Ibn al-‘Arabi means when he says, as 
he often does, that God is the One/the Many (al- 
wāhid al-kathir\—He is one through His Essence and 
many through His names. For its part, the Holy Book, 
as God’s eternal speech, designates both the oneness 
and the manyness of reality. Its two names, kurdn 
and furkān, signify the two basic principles in terms 
of which God creates the universe and reveals him- 
self in the “signs” (āyāt) that are found in the three 
fundamental domains of manifestation: the universe, 
the soul, and the Book. 

Sa‘id al-Din Farghānī (d. ca. 695/1296 [g.v.]), who 
is probably the first follower of Ibn al-‘Arabi to use 
the term wahdat al-wudjüd in a technical sense, employs 
it to designate the side of kur'àm, and he contrasts it 
with katkrat al-'ilm, “the manyness of [God's] knowl- 
edge", which designates the side of furkdn. For him 
as for many other members of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, 
the goal of knowledge and practice is to establish a 
happy balance between furkan and kur’an, both in the 
soul and in human interactions. In later Islamic his- 
tory, especially in the debates over Ibn al-‘Arabi that 
raged in the Indian subcontinent, the perspective of 
wahdat al-wudjüd was said to assert that “All is He” 
(hama üst), whereas the opposing view, labelled wahdat 
al-shuhiid by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1604 
Īg.v.]), was said to maintain that “All is from Him" 
(hama az ūst) or “All is through Him" (hama bidūst). 

If we examine the Futūkāt al-makkiyya, we see that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s basic approach is to deal with any 
Ķurānic verse, hadith, or intellectual issue in terms 
of these two perspectives. He often refers to the two 
as lanzih and lashbih, the assertion of God's incom- 
parability and the declaration of His similarity, or, 
loosely, transcendence and immanence. He sees the 
first standpoint expressed plainly in the divine names 
of majesty (djalàl) and wrath (ghadab), while the sec- 
ond appears more clearly in the names of beauty 
(djamāl) and mercy (rahma). He associates the first with 
the rational faculty and its activities (aki, nazar, fikr), 
and the second with imagination (khayāl) and direct 
vision (kashf, shuhüd, dhawk, futu —unveiling, witnessing, 
tasting, opening). In his view, these are the two basic 
standpoints of Islamic thought, represented roughly 
by the philosophers, theologians, and jurists on the 
one hand and the Süfis on the other. In contrast, 
the standpoint of tahkīk acknowledges the limited truth 
and rightfulness of every standpoint. Ibn al-"Arabī 
affirms the necessity of both modes of knowing and 
criticises any attempts to limit knowledge to one mode 
or the other. Hence he asserts both the oneness of 
God's wudjūd and the manyness of His knowledge, 
the unity of His Essence and the multiplicity of His 
names, kur’dn and furkdn, tashbih and tanzih, khayal and 
akl, “He” and “not He". On the human side, these 
two perspectives are the "two eyes" ('aynàn) with which 
people see their way to God. Ignoring the vision of 


either eye yields a distorted view of things, valid within 
its own limits, but inadequate as a guide to God and 
as a judge of other viewpoints. 

What then is the role of the sharia? Ibn al-'Arabr 
employs the term shari‘a (and shar‘) generally to sig- 
nify the whole range of teachings that have come 
through the prophets, more specifically to designate 
the teachings that have come in the Kur'àn and the 
Sunna, and most specifically to mean the ahkam or 
revealed legal rulings as contrasted with the akfbār or 
revealed reports. The function of the skarī'a in all 
these meanings is to bring about the return to God 
in a mode that guarantees felicity (sa/ada), that is, sal- 
vation. Hence, the skarīta, including all the specific 
ahkām, is the indispensable guide. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi drew from all the Islamic sciences in 
his works, especially tafsīr, hadith, grammar, fikh, and 
kalàm. Methodologically, what differentiates him from 
masters of all these sciences is his reliance on kashf 
and khayal as the corrective to "ak. Kashf or unveil- 
ing is a type of vision that sees the presence of al- 
wudjüd al-hakk, the Real Being, manifest in God's signs. 
'The importance of unveiling, which discerns invisible 
realities in their images, comes out clearly in Ibn al- 
*Arabi's theory of imagination, and no discussion of 
his teachings can afford to ignore the centrality of 
this term to his vocabulary. Khayál, he tells us, is the 
centrepiece of the necklace of knowledge, the inte- 
grating factor. It is the human cognitive faculty that 
sees connections and sameness, and as such it is con- 
trasted with ‘aki, which sees difference and otherness. 
By nature khayāl inclines toward tashbih, and by nature 
'akl tends toward tanzīh. If knowledge is left in the 
hands of ‘akl, there can be no understanding of God's 
presence in the world, and if it is left in the hands 
of khayāl, there can be no understanding of God's 
distance, transcendence, and unity. ‘Ak/ easily grasps 
God’s inaccessibility and majesty, but it cannot under- 
stand, save theoretically, His nearness and beauty, and 
the direct perception of God’s presence can only be 
achieved through imagination. 

Khayal, then, is the human cognitive faculty that 
perceives the object in its mirror image, or the sig- 
nified in its signifier. More broadly, the term desig- 
nates the notion of an “image”, which is neither the 
thing that it images nor completely different from it, 
and in this sense it may be treated as a synonym for 
barzakh (g.v.] or “isthmus”, which refers to any inter- 
mediate reality. Thus the term khayal can designate 
the universe itself (al-àlam), which is an intermediary 
between God and absolute nothingness (al-‘adam al- 
mutlak), since it is neither the one nor the other, 
though it is the image of both. On a lower level, 
khayāl refers to the world of imagination or mundus 
imaginalis, which is the intermediary between the angelic 
world of pure spirits and the sensory world of pure 
bodies, hence the locus of visionary events and the 
resurrection. Microcosmically, khayāl can designate the 
human self or soul (nafs), which bridges spirit and 
body, light and darkness, knowledge and ignorance, 
awareness and unconsciousness. Because the soul is 
imaginal, it is never purely spiritual or purely bodily, 
so it can never be pure light or pure darkness. Like 
the universe itself, it undergoes constant development, 
change, and transmutation through the new creation 
{al-khalk al-djadid), the never-ending process whereby 
the universe emerges from the infinite light of God 
and returns to it. Since nothing has true and per- 
manent zudjüd but God, and since God's mercy pre- 
vails over His wrath, felicity will ultimately reach all 
the people of the Fire. The principle of the pre- 
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dominance of mercy over wrath, asserted explicitly in 
the hadith literature and implicitly in the Kur'an, deter- 
mines the final end of everything. Kurān will even- 
tually triumph over furkdn, since light is more real 
than darkness, and the oneness of al-wudjüd al-hakk is 
more basic to reality than the manyness of the things, 
though the traces of manyness will never disappear on 
any level. From the standpoint of human welfare and 
ultimate felicity, furkān, tanzth, and ‘aki remain vital 
and inescapable. 

With this extremely brief overview of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
overall perspective, we can suggest that, if he is 
accepted as the shaykh al-akbar of the "Süfis", then 
*Süfism" involves seeing with both eyes, discerning 
the hakk of each thing on the basis of the Ķurān 
and the hadith, and giving each thing its kakk through 
practice according to the sharia the Sunna, and the 
example of the People of God (ahl Allah). The impor- 
tance of the sharia in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own writings 
cannot be overstated. The idea that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
wahdat al-wudjüd devalues or overthrows the shari‘a, 
though popular among his critics (and some fans), is 
untenable; as he often insists, the shari'a is insepara- 
ble from the fakika. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Süfism clearly remains inaccessible 
to almost everyone, a point that he acknowledges 
when he calls himself the “seal of the Muhammadan 
friends of God", but it remains the ideal against which 
numerous Süfr teachers have judged themselves and 
others. For him and them, Süfism in its highest sense 
is tahkik in both theory and practice. On the level of 
theory, both kurān and furkan must be given their 
proper due. Theory relates primarily to the akhbar, 
the reports from the prophets, not to the akkām, the 
prophetic rulings. 

Since the discussion of the ahkām pertains to the 
second half of the shahdda, it is weighted in favour 
of fūrkān, not kur'ün. The specific standpoint of the 
legal rulings is the Muhammadan perfection, which 
is asserted in relation to human salvation and damna- 
tion, and here Ibn al-‘Arabi leaves less room for 
manceuvre. He asserts kur'àn only by acknowledging 
the correctness of every madhhab and every mudjtahid, 
but this does not allow for a diminution of the shari a's 
authority. 

The sharfa was established by God with certain 
specific aims, and these cannot be achieved unless it 
is observed. The fact that God has established other 
shari'as for other segments of humanity pertains to the 
domain of akkbār, not ahkām, so it has no relevance 
to the specific acts that Muslims are required to per- 
form as followers of Muhammad. 

This then may suggest something of what *Sūfism” 
involves for Ibn al-‘Arabi. In a more limited under- 
standing of the word tasawwuf—and it is this under- 
standing that corresponds more closely to the views 
of sympathetic outside observers—it denotes a type of 
Islamic religiosity that usually stresses the first term 
in the following complementary pairs: kurān and furkan, 
tashbīh and tanzīh, kashf and ‘akl, mercy and wrath, 
hakika and shari'a, intoxication (sukr) and sobriety (sa&u), 
intimacy (uns) and awe (kayba), meaning (manā) and 
form (sūra), spirit and letter. In contrast, starī 'a-minded 
Islam stresses the second term in all these pairs. In 
the lived reality of Islam over history, these pairs can 
be taken as designating the extreme limits of various 
spectra according to which Muslims understand their 
religion and put it into practice. As for groups such 
as bi-shar‘ Süfis or the Huriifiyya [¢.v.], one needs to 
keep in mind that the accounts often derive from 
critics and that modern scholars (and, for very differ- 


ent reasons, politicised Muslims of all sorts) are consti- 
tutionally predisposed to propagate negative reports. If 
it is found that the reports are indeed correct, then 
such groups would represent a total rupture of the 
balance between furkān and kur’dn, if not an outright 
rejection of the normative Islam that is established in 
the Kurān and the Sunna. In the same way, mod- 
ern "fundamentalism" can be seen as a rupture of 
balance in the direction of furkan (cf. M. Woodward, 
Islam in Java: normative prety and mysticism in the Sultanate 
of Yogyakarta, Tucson 1989). 

iii. Jbn al-‘Arabi’s contemporaries. Ibn al-‘Arabi appears 
as a watershed in the history of Sūfism partly because 
he solidifies a certain shift in focus that had gradu- 
ally been occurring in Süfi writings. Before his time, 
most authors of theoretical works had devoted their 
efforts to issues of practice, morality, ethics, and “spir- 
itual psychology" (the stations and states—makamat and 
ahwāl), but from his time onward, Sift works com- 
monly deal with topics that had been discussed in 
detail only in kalām and falsafa, such as tawhid, nubuwwa, 
and ma‘ad, even though writing on the earlier topics 
continues unabated. The Safi works differ from those 
of other disciplines by their stress on kur^àn over furkan, 
which means, among other things, that kashf pre- 
dominates over 'akl as a means to understand the 
Kurān and the Sunna. 

Within the writings of authors known as Süfis, this 
same spectrum of thought and practice can be dis- 
cerned, and the 7th/13th century is a highpoint of 
Islamic history in terms of the diversity and richness 
of the Sūfī spectrum. Compared to most other Süfr 
authors, Ibn al-‘Arabi appears as the most prolific 
and profound of the masters of furkān, which helps 
explain why Western scholars have often spoken of 
his “systematisation” of Süfism. In a certain sense, his 
writings are systematic, especially when contrasted with 
masters of the other extreme, such as Hafiz or Yünus 
Emre, but not when compared to the works of the- 
ologians, philosophers, and jurists. 

Authors who stand on the furkami side of the Sift 
spectrum write relatively systematic works in which 
they differentiate and discern on the basis of a sober 
evaluation of all things' distance from God, but those 
who stress the kur’ani side are drawn toward benevo- 
lent inattention to distinctions and an intoxicated cele- 
bration of the oneness of all being. Furkan is the 
domain of knowledge and intelligence, kur'ān the realm 
of love and union. The knowers strive to achieve the 
differentiated vision of each thing in the context of 
the divine reality, but lovers try to overcome all dif- 
ference so that nothing remains except the eternal 
Beloved. 

If the natural vehicle of furkānī discourse is tech- 
nical prose, the most effective vehicle for kur’dni lan- 
guage is poetry and its performance. Poetry is able 
to bring God's presence into the direct awareness of 
the listener without the intermediary of rational analy- 
sis, which by nature removes God from the stage. The 
two greatest masters of explicitly Süfi poetry are con- 
temporaries of Ibn al-‘Arabi—Ibn al-Fārid (d. 632/ 
1235 [g.v.]) in Arabic and Djalāl al-Din Rimi (d. 672/ 
1273 [g.v.]) in Persian, as is another great Sufi poet 
of Persian, Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 618/1221 [9.9.]). 
Poetry’s function is made most explicit in Rümi's 
works. “God is beautiful”, as the Prophet said, “and 
He loves beauty”, so everything beautiful is lovable 
and, in the last analysis, all beautiful things take their 
beauty from God. Why, Rimi asks, do you take water 
from the drainpipe? You should recognise that all 
beauty is God’s beauty, all love is love for God, 
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and every intermediary disintegrates and disappears. 
Poetry’s evocation of beauty is evocation of God. 
Reminding people of beauty stirs up love in their 
hearts, and all love redounds on God. Nonetheless, 
furkān cannot be abandoned, for without it, love will 
remain forever misguided. 

Although Rimi stands on the side of kur'àn when 
contrasted with Ibn al-‘Arabi, his dialectic of love pre- 
sents us with the same complementarity between kur’an 
and furkān. Ibn al-‘Arabi differentiates in the techni- 
cal language of the ‘ulama’ between the eye that per- 
ceives fanzih and the eye that sees tashbīk, but Rimi 
describes in the language of the common people the 
experience of separation (firāk) and union (wisd). 
Union is to live in God's presence, beauty and gen- 
tleness (luf), and separation is to suffer His absence, 
majesty and severity (kahr. But mercy prevails over 
wrath, so every cruelty (dafa’) of the Beloved is in 
fact an act of faithfulness (wafa’). In showing their 
sincerity, God's lovers welcome the pain (dard) of the 
dregs (durd) along with the joy of the wine. In this 
poetic discourse, rooted in images, symbols, and signs 
of the transcendent, bold expressions of paradox— 
“All is He!,” “I am the Beloved!"—are standard fare. 

No one doubts that Ibn al-Farid and Rimi were 
great Sūfī poets, but questions have been raised con- 
cerning the Siff content of the works of many impor- 
tant poets during this whole period. For some 
observers, Hafiz (d. ca. 792/1390 [9.v.]) appears as 
the greatest of all Persian Süfi poets, but for others 
he is simply a genius who employed the available 
imagery. Amir Khusraw (d. 725/1325 [9.v.)) was the 
foremost Indo-Persian poet and a disciple of the great 
Süfi master Nizam al-Din Awliya’ (d. 725/1325 [q.v.]), 
yet, we are told, there is little trace of Süfism in his 
poetry. The poems of Ibn al-‘Afif al-Tilimsānī (d. 
688/1289 [g.v.]), it is said, should probably not be 
given a Süfr interpretation, even though his father 
was a famous disciple of Ibn al-‘Arabi and was vio- 
lently attacked by Ibn Taymiyya. The Awadhi poetry 
of Malik Muhammad Djāyasī (d. ca. 949/1542 [g.v.]) 
deals almost exclusively with “secular” topics, yet he 
is recognised as a great Cishti saint. Discussions of 
this sort miss an important point: What conveys the 
basic message of kur’an is not so much the explicit 
content as the psychological impact on the listener. 
The single most important feature of Süfi poetry is 
its beauty, a beauty that entrances and intoxicates. In 
Saff theoretical works, authors write about intoxica- 
tion, but readers stay sober. Süfi poetry (and, in fact, 
any good poetry well sung) conveys intoxication, as 
most who have attended sessions of the musical recita- 
tion of poetry known as kawwālī in the subcontinent 
will attest. As for someone like Hafiz, he is a Süfr 
poet not only because of his repeated references to 
Sūfī teachings but also because, within the tradition, 
it is inconceivable that any but a great friend of God 
could transmute language with such alchemy. For the 
modern scholar, whose radical furkān leaves no room 
for “mysticism”, Hafiz's title līsān al-ghayb ("the tongue 
of the unseen") is simply a poetical way of saying 
that he was remarkable; for the Sifi tradition, it means 
that the invisible, divine master of the universe used 
Hafiz as His tongue, just as He used Rimi as his 
reed. The metaphor is the reality. 

Although, in the domain of furkani Sūfism, Ibn al- 
*Arabi may indeed deserve the appellation al-shaykh 
al-akbar that his followers gave to him, there are many 
other important figures whose lifetimes overlapped 
with his and who deserve much more attention than 
modern scholarship has given to them. In Ibn al- 


‘Arabi’s own view, the greatest of his contemporaries 
was Shu‘ayb Abū Madyan (d. 594/1197 [g.».], who 
left behind disciples like Ibn Mashish (d. 625/1228 
[g.v.]), the master of Abu 'I-Hasan al-Shadhili (d. 
656/1258), the eponym of the Shadhiliyya [¢.v.] (see 
V. Cornell, The way of Abii Madyan. Doctrinal and poeti- 
cal works of Abū Madyan Shu‘ayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari, 
Cambridge 1996). Among other important contem- 
poraries in the furkānī domain were the philosophers 
Suhrawardi al-Maktül (d. 587/1191 [g.».]) and Afdal 
al-Din Kashani (7th/13th century, both of whom 
have a Süfi orientation in some of their writings. Ibn 
Sab‘in (d. 669/1270 [9.v.]), born like Ibn al-‘Arabi in 
Murcia, displays a highly sophisticated and articulate 
philosophical mind, so much so that some scholars 
have considered him a Peripatetic, but the practical 
implications and Süfi orientation of his teachings 
becomes obvious in his ras@il and his Budd al-rff. 
He seems to be the first author to have used the 
term wahdat al-wudjüd in anything like a technical 
sense, and his understanding of this expression (along 
with the polemical attack on it by Ibn Taymiyya) 
probably resulted in the idea that wahdat al-wudjüd is 
equivalent to the Persian expression hama ūst. Also of 
interest are Ibn Sab'in's students and fellow-Anda- 
lusians, Badr al-Din al-Hasan b. Hūd (d. 699/1300) 
and the poet Abu "l-Hasan al-Shushtari (d. 668/1269). 
Awhad al-Din Balyàni (d. 686/1288) of Shiraz seems 
to be following in Ibn Sab‘in’s footsteps in his famous 
Risálat al-ahadiyya, which was long attributed wrongly 
in Western sources to Ibn al-‘Arabi (see M. Chodkie- 
wicz, Awhad al-Din Balyānī. Epitre sur lunicité absolue, 
Paris 1982). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi himself had several disciples who wrote 
significant works and exercised a determining influ- 
ence in the way the tradition was to interpret him; 
these include al-Badr al-Habashi (d. ca. 618/1221), 
Ibn Sawdakin (d. 646/1248), ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsānī 
(d. 690/1291), and especially Sadr al-Din Ķūnawī (d. 
673/1274 [g.v.]. Both al-Tilimsānī and Künawi were 
independently minded in their readings of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s works. The former sometimes employs his 
commentary on the Fusūs al-hikam to criticise his mas- 
ter's positions, and both were far more inclined toward 
falsafa than Ibn al-‘Arabi. Ķūnawī's direct students 
included three major transmitters of his teachings— 
the Persian poet Fakhr al-Din ‘Traki (688/1289 [¢.v.]), 
author of the short prose classic Lama‘at; Sa‘id al-Din 
Farghani, author of the first commentary on Ibn al- 
Farid’s Tā”iyya; and Mu'ayyid al-Din al-Djandi (d. 
ca. 700/1300), author of the most influential of the 
more than one hundred commentaries on the Fusūs. 
Perhaps pertaining also to Künawi's circle is one Nasir 
or Nasir al-Din Khü'i, who is probably the author 
of a widely-read Persian work that helped popularise 
some of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, Tabsirat al-mubtadī 
(see Chittick, Faith and practice of Islam. Three thirteenth 
century Sufi texts, Albany 1992). Also connected with 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s circle was Awhad al-Din Kirmani (d. 
635/1238 {g.v.]), a well-known author of Persian qua- 
trains. Ibn al-/Arabi entrusted Künawi's training to 
him for a period of time, but there is no apparent 
trace of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings in his poetry. The 
idea that Rimi was a student of or influenced by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, propounded by Nicholson and others, 
has no textual basis. Other authors of great impor- 
tance in this period include Rüzbihan Bakli (d. 
606/1209) and Rümi's father Baha’ Walad (d. 628/ 
1231), both of whom exposed the reality of love in 
extraordinarily beautiful Persian prose. Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 618/1221 [g.».]), the eponym of the Kubra- 
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wiyya, has been noted for his psychology of colours. 
His theoretical and practical interests were developed 
in various directions by his disciples. Thus Sa‘d al- 
Din Hammi’i (d. 649/1252 [g.v.]) writing in both 
Arabic and Persian, and the latter’s disciple ‘Aziz al- 
Din Nasafī (d. before 700/1300) writing in Persian, 
manifest the general tendency of the period to deal 
much more explicitly with metaphysical and philo- 
sophical issues, though Hammü'is works are obscure, 
and he delights in expounding the symbolism of let- 
ters and numbers, while Nasafī wrote relatively pop- 
ular expositions of the different metaphysical and 
cosmological teachings of various schools of Süfism 
and philosophy (though it is usually difficult to deter- 
mine which historical figures he has in mind; see 
H. Landolt, La paradoxe de la “face de dieu”. "Azīz-e Nasafī 
(VIF/ XIII siècle) et le “monisme ésotérique” de UIslam, in 
SI, xxv [1996], 163-92). Kubra’s disciple Nadjm al- 
Din Daya Rāzī (d. 654/1256 [g.v.]) wrote the Persian 
classic Mirsad al-ībād, which has been a mainstay of 
the teaching of both theory and practice in the Persian- 
speaking orders. Another important author of the 
period, Shihab al-Din ‘Umar Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234 
[g.v.]), nephew of the eponym of the Suhrawardiyya 
[g.v.], wrote the Arabic classic "Awārif al-ma'anf, a work 
that has been widely influential in the organisation 
and practical teachings of the orders. 

iv. From the late 7th/ 13th to the 12th/ 18th century. This 
period of four centuries is marked by an enormous 
proliferation of works on Süfism, but the problem of 
surveying these works is made doubtly difficult by the 
increasing geographical spread of Islam and the use 
of local languages. The best regional survey of Süfism 
is provided by Rizvi’s two-volume History of Sufism in 
India (Delhi 1978-83), but a short tour through Indian 
manuscript libraries was able to turn up several impor- 
tant authors of Süfi theoretical works whom Rizvi 
does not mention, such as the inventive author of 
Persian treatises on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s perspective Khüb 
Muhammad Čishtī (late 10th/16th century), the pro- 
lific Kadiri shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhammad Makhdüm 
Bīdjāpūri Sawi (7. 1108-23/1696-1711), the sophisti- 
cated Kàdiri metaphysician Sayyid ‘Abd al-Ķādir 
Fakhri Nakawi (late 12th/18th century), the essayist 
Iradat Khan Wādih (12th/18th century), and the styl- 
ist Muhtaram Allah (12th/18th century) (see Chittick, 
Notes on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s influence in India, in MW, \xxxii 
[1992], 218-41). In the small number of cases in which 
Sūfī authors of this period have been studied, they 
have often been chosen for reasons that can best be 
called political or ideological. One example is Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi [g.».], who has been the object of 
several monographs, even though it is easy to argue 
that his works—in contrast to his claims—hardly stand 
out among those of his contemporaries. The reason 
for his fame seems to be that among Muslims of the 
subcontinent, he has taken on mythic proportions as 
the precursor of a certain type of modern political 
consciousness, since he defended an Islamic particu- 
larism that overcame the heritage of Akbar and led 
politically to the triumph of Awrangzib over Dara 
Shuküh [see nm v.(b)] (for general remarks on the 
distortions introduced by ideology in the Indian con- 
text, see C. Ernst, Eternal garden. Mysticism, history, and 
politics at a South Asian Sufi center, Albany 1992). 

Scholars have frequently observed that Süfism was 
instrumental in the spread of Islam in diverse cul- 
tural contexts. On a doctrinal level, one of the pri- 
mary reasons for its spread is the flexibility that is 
provided by the perspective of kuran. Once it is rec- 
ognised that “All is He”, alien beliefs and practices 


can easily be read as expressions of Islamic truths. 
The intellectual figures in India who actively studied 
the theory and practice of Hinduism had Safi pre- 
dilections. Dara Shuküh [g.v.], with works such as 
Magma‘ al-bahrayn and his translation of the Upani- 
shads, is a prime example. Another is the Shattàrr 
shaykh Muhammad Ghawth of Gwalior (d. 970/1563 
[g.v.]), who was an important supporter of Babur and 
wrote several works that show both originality and 
mastery of the perspective of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school; 
one of these, the Persian Djawàahir-i khamsa, was widely 
read not only in the original but also in an Arabic 
translation. He also translated into Persian, with many 
modifications and additions, an earlier Arabic trans- 
lation of the Yogic text Amritkund (see Ernst, Sufism 
and Yoga according to Muhammad Ghawth, in Sufi, xxix 
[1996], 9-13; according to an oral report from Bruce 
Lawrence, the Arabic is still read today in a Sift 
order in Syria). The two most important Muslim 
authors writing in Chinese, Wang Daiyu (d. 1657 or 
1658) and Liu Chih (d. ca. 1736 [g.v.]), adopt a kur ant 
perspective in theoretical issues. Wang makes little 
reference to Arabic or Persian terminology, but skil- 
fully explains Islamic metaphysical, cosmological and 
psychological doctrines with the help of terminology 
drawn from Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
He is sympathetic toward the Chinese traditions, 
especially Confucianism, but furkdn occasionally 
comes to the fore, and then he offers judicious crit- 
icisms to illustrate Islam’s superiority, and he consist- 
ently describes the details of right activity in terms of 
the sharīta. 

In order to provide some idea of the vast range 
of material waiting to be studied, one may cite the 
names of a few representative authors, divided into 
three main categories (ignoring, despite their social 
and historical importance, many major Süfi masters 
not known primarily as authors): (a) poets; (b) authors 
rooted in the metaphysical perspectives established by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and others; and (c) authors primarily 
concerned with spiritual, psychological, ethical and 
practical teachings. 

(a) Throughout this period, poetry is the most im- 
portant literary vehicle for the wide dissemination of 
Süfi teachings, especially the kur’ani view of things. 
Poetry incites love and, in the mathnawi form, excels 
at story-telling. Persian Süfi poets of the first rank 
include Sa'di (d. 691/1292 [g.v.]), whose love poetry 
is preferred by some even to Hafiz and whose prose 
classic Gulistan reflects a Süfi concern for practical 
morality. Bidil (d. 1133/1721 [g.v.]) is considered by 
many Persian speakers (at least among the Afghans) 
to be the greatest of all poets. In his case, there can 
be no doubt as to his Sūfī perspective, since he was 
a master of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school of thought, as comes 
out clearly, for example, in his mathnau called ‘Irfan. 
Among the many other Persian Sūfī poets who deserve 
special mention are Mahmūd Shabistari (d. 718-20/ 
[¢.v.]), Awhadī Marāgha'ī (d. 738/1338), and Kamal 
Khudjandi (d. 803/1400-1 [9.v.]). In Turkish; besides 
Yūnus Emre one can mention Mir "Alī Shir Nawā'ī 
(d. 906/1501 [g.».]), writing in Caghatay Turkish, and 
Nesīmī (d. 820/1417-18 [g.v.]), Lami'1 (d. 938/1531- 
1 [g.»], and Nazim (d. 1139/1726 [g.]) writing in 
Ottoman. Also deserving mention is Kadi Burhan al- 
Din [g.v.], sultan of Sivas for eighteen years until his 
death in 800/1398. Although he has been called a 
poet of "profane love", this judgment should be tem- 
pered by the fact that he was a master of Ibn al- 
*Arabi's school, as proven by his highly original Iksir 
al-sa'ádat fi asrār al-ībādāt (see Chittick, Sultan Burhan 
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al-Din’s Sufi correspondence, in WZKM, lxxiii [1981], 33- 
45). Outstanding poets of other languages who deserve 
special mention include Mazhar (d. 1195/1781 [9.2.]), 
Dard (d. 1199/1785 [9.v.]), and Mir Muhammad Taki 
(d. 1223/1810 [g.v.]) in Urdu; Shah ‘Abd al-Latif 
(d. 1165/1752) in Sindhi, Bayazid Ansari (d. 980/ 
1572-3 [9.v.]) in Pashto, Bullhe Shah (d. after 1181/ 
1767-8) in Panjabi; and Hamza Fansüri (d. ca. 1008/ 
1600) in Malay. 

(b) Authors with a metaphysical orientation. The 
importance of a continuing tradition of debate over 
the exact significance of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings be- 
comes obvious in the large number of commentaries 
on the Fusūs al-hikam. Several of these were written 
by prolific authors whose works are begging for seri- 
ous study. These include ‘Abd al-Razzak Kashani (d. 
730/1330 [g..], Dāwūd al-Kaysari (d. 751/1350), 
Sayyid ‘Alt Hamadānī (whose commentary is in 
Persian; d. 786/1385 [g.».]), the Shi‘i thinker Sayyid 
Haydar Āmulī (d. 787/1385) "Abd al-Karim Djīlī 
(d. 832/1428 [g.v.]), ‘Alt b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali Mahā'imī 
(d. 835/1432), Sa'in al-Din "Alī Turka Isfahani (d. 
835/1432), Kutb al-Din al-Iznīķī (d. 885/1480), ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān Djāmī (d. 898/1492 [g.v.]), Bali Khalifa 
(d. 960/1553), Ismā'īl Ankarawi (whose comment- 
ary is in Turkish, d. 1041/1631-2 [g.v.]), ‘Abd Allah 
Busnawi (two commentaries, one in Arabic and one 
in Turkish, d. 1054/1644), Muhibb Allah Ilāhābādī 
(two commentaries, one in Arabic and one in Persian, 
d. 1058/1648), and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/ 
1730 [9.v.]; for a list of Fusüs commentaries, see 
O. Yahia’s Arabic introduction to Sayyed Haydar Amoli. 
Le texte des textes, Tehran and Paris 1975). Of all these, 
Kāshānī has been the most studied, but far from 
thoroughly (notable is T. Izutsu's partial analysis of 
his Fusüs commentary in Sufism and Taoism, Berkeley 
1984, and P. Lory's Les commentaries ésotériques du Coran 
d'aprēs "Abd al-Razzāg al-Qashani, Paris 1981). Djīlī, who 
has often been singled out as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s chief 
follower—perhaps because his al-Insān al-kāmil has 
remained popular among Arab Süfis until recent 
times—is a good example of an original thinker who 
appears superficially to be a mainstream member of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school. Sophisticated support for Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s positions is found in the numerous works 
of Safi al-Din Kushashi (d. 1071/1660-1 [g.c.]) and 
his disciple Ibrahim al-Kürani (d. 1101/1690 [9.2.]). 
The Algerian shaykh Ahmad b. Adjiba (d. 1224/1809 
[g.v.]) demonstrates that theorising in the line of Ibn 
al-Arabi continued in the Arabic-speaking countries 
into the 19th century. 

The Persian treatises, numbering over 100, of the 
poet Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wali (d. 834/1430-1), eponym 
of the Ni‘mat-Allahiyya [g.».], are firmly grounded in 
the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his commentators, 
especially Kashani and Kaysari. More widely influen- 
tial among Persian readers, however, has been Sharh-i 
gulshan-i raz by Muhammad Lāhīdjī (d. 912/1506 
(9.v.]), which is a far more fluent and readable inter- 
pretation of the same sources: The Nakshbandiyya 
[g.v.] are sometimes said to have been hostile to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, perhaps because of Sirhindi’s critique of 
wahdat al-wudjüd, but in fact many Nakshbandis, early 
and late, supported his teachings, such as Kh"ādja 
Muhammad Pārsā (d. 842/1419), Kh”ādja ‘Ubayd 
Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1490), and Djāmī, who was not 
only a learned commentator on Ibn al-‘Arabi, but 
also an extremely influential populariser of his teach- 
ings through his seven mathnawis (known as Haft awrang), 
his dītvān, and his short Persian treatises such as 
Lawā”ih. Mulla ‘Abd Allah Ilāhī (d. 896/1491), a dis- 


ciple of Ahrar, was the first major propagator of the 
Nakshbandiyya in Turkey and popularised Ibn al- 
"Arabi's ideas with works in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish; he is sometimes confused with another dis- 
ciple of Ahrār, Mulla Ahmad Ilāhī of Bukhara, who 
settled in Bursa and translated Sadr al-Din Ķūnawī's 
Mifiah al-ghayb into Persian at the command of Mehem- 
med II Fatih in the year 880/1475-6 (M. Kara, Molla 
llàhi: un précurseur de la Naksibendiye in Anatolie, in 
Nagshbandis, 316-18 [see also saDR AL-DIN KÜNAWi]). 
Kh”ādja Kalan and Kh*adja Khurd, the two sons of 
Baki Billāh (d. 1012/1603 [g.».]), who introduced the 
Nakshbandi /arika into India, both wrote works sup- 
porting wahdat al-wudjüd and criticising, if indirectly, 
the position of their father's disciple Sirhindi. The 
poet Mir Dard, who founded a branch of the Naksh- 
bandis, appears as a follower of Ibn al-"Arabī in many 
metaphysical issues in his long Persian work, ‘I/m al- 
kitāb. Shah Wali Allāh (d. 1176/1762 [see piHLawī)]) 
was also not opposed to Ibn al-‘Arabi. Like Sirhindi, 
he has taken on mythic proportions among modern- 
day Indian Muslims, who respect him not only for 
his scholarship but also his political ideas. His sophis- 
ticated handling of metaphysical, theological, and psy- 
chological issues is demonstrated in several works, 
especially his Arabic Hudjdjat Allah ai-bāligha; in one 
well-known treatise he attempts to demonstrate that 
there is no fundamental contradiction between the 
views of Ibn al-‘Arabi and Sirhindī. The great Egyptian 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhāb al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565 [g.v.]) 
was a famous and prolific defender of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Many members of the Čishtiyya [g.v.] were known 
for their support of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, includ- 
ing ‘Abd al-Kuddüs Gangohi (d. 944/1537) and Kalim 
Allāh Djahānābādī Čishtī (d. 1142/1729 [g.v.]), though 
Mas'üd Bakk (d. ca. 789/1387) should not be con- 
sidered Ibn al-‘Arabi’s follower, since his writings 
demonstrate little awareness of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school 
and instead are reminiscent of the perspective of *Ayn 
al-Ķudāt Hamadānī (d. 525/1131). The works of the 
latter, who offered a sophisticated theological stand- 
point as well as a subtle theory of love, were widely 
read in this period. Numerous other Süfis in India 
devoted themselves to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, fore- 
most among them the above-mentioned Muhibb Allah 
Ilāhābādī, who was probably the best-informed of all 
the Indian authors concerning the contents of the 
Futühàt. Mahmüd Kh*ush-dahān Cishti (d. 1026/1617), 
author of Ma‘nfat al-sulük, employs the terminology 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school in an original revisioning of 
relationships that seems to represent the teachings of 
his master Shah Burhan al-Din b. Mirandji Shams 
al-Ushshak (d. 1005/1597) of Bidjapur. An interesting 
if unknown author is Kamar al-Din b. Munib Allah 
b. ‘Inadyat Allah al-Husayni al-Awrangābādī, who 
apparently flourished in the 12th/18th century. His 
Arabic Mazhar al-nür, on which his son Nir al-Huda 
wrote a long commentary, is a history of Islamic ideas 
on light, classifying major schools of thought in terms 
of their understanding of light and concluding with 
support for wahdat al-wudjüd as the best of these per- 
spectives. A significant line of Ibn al-'Arabi's intellectual 
influence extends through figures who are not known 
as Sūfīs, such as Djalal al-Din Dawani (908/1502-3 
[g.v.]; see, for example, his unpublished Sharh-: 
rubātyyāt), the philosopher Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640 
[99], and the broad-ranging Shi‘i scholar Muhsin 
Fayd Kashani (d. 1090/1679 [9.v.]). Other lines of 
theoretical writing are clearly present during this 
period, though once again, it is difficult to disentangle 
them from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas. Kubrawi authors such 
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as ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnàni (d. 736/1337 [g.v.]) showed 
hostility to certain of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, and 
he, along with the important and prolific Čishtī mas- 
ter Gīsū Daraz (d. 825/1422 [g.v.]), are often claimed 
as precursors of Sirhindi. Theoretical writers of spe- 
cial importance in Indonesia include Hamza Fansüri, 
Nar al-Din Rānīrī (d. 1068/1658), and ‘Abd al-Ra'ūf 
Singkilī (d. after 1104/1693) [see INDONESIA. vi]. 

(c) Despite the numerous authors who wrote books 
concerned specifically with the fine points of meta- 
physics, theology, cosmology, and psychology, by far 
the most common genre of Süfi writing during this 
period is category (c), especially when we remember 
that most if not all the authors of works in category 
(b) also wrote books pertaining to it. Among authors 
of special importance here one can mention Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allāh al-Iskandarī (d. 709/1309 [g.v.]), a major theo- 
rist of the Shādhiliyya who wrote the famous collec- 
tion of aphorisms known as al-Hikam; ‘Izz al-Din 
Kashani (d. 735/1334-35), who composed among other 
works the Persian Misbāh al-hiddya (which is not, con- 
trary to some reports, a translation of Suhrawardi’s 
‘Awarif al-ma‘anf, though it was certainly inspired by 
it); Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 [g.v.]), the 
most important student of Ibn Taymiyya; and the 
Firdawsī shaykh Makhdüm al-Mulk Maniri (d. 782/ 
1381 (g.»]) and the Shadhili shaykh Ibn *Abbad al- 
Rundi (d. 792/1390 [9.v.], both of whom are famous 
for their letters to disciples. 
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3. In North Africa. See TARĪĶA. n. 2. 

4. In 19th and 20th-century Egypt. 

In Egypt, the 19th century witnessed the emer- 
gence and institutionalisation of central authority over 
the Süfi orders and the institutions linked with the 
orders: zawdya [see zawiva], takāyā [see TAKIvA], and 
the shrines of saints. This position of central author- 
ity was granted to the shaykh al-sadjdjáda al-bakriyya 
[see BAKRIYYA] in a firman proclaimed by Muhammad 
«Alī [go], the then Ottoman governor of Egypt, in 
1812. State agencies became active in support of al- 
Bakri’s administration of the Süfi orders from the 
1840s, and the shaykh al-Azhar was excluded from 
interference in the affairs of the orders in 1847. These 
developments allowed for a more specific actualisa- 
tion of the somewhat diffuse authority granted in the 
firman, and contributed to an increased administrative 
importance of the office of shaykh al-sadidjāda al-bakriyya. 
In the second half of the 19th century, the principle 
of right of kadam (i.e. priority) became central to the 
administration of the Süfi orders. This principle implied 
the exclusive right of a Süfi order to proselytise and 
to appear in public in an area, if it could be proved 
that it had been the first to do so, ie. that it had 
kidam (seniority). The rise of the principle of right of 
kadam was a development in conjunction with the abo- 
lition of the iltizām [q.v.] system, and possibly the result 
of this abolition, by Muhammad "Alī between 1812 
and 1815. Since the administration of the Süfi orders 
under the shaykh al-sadidjāda al-Bakriyya was instru- 
mental in consolidating the positions of the majority 
of the heads of the orders and safeguarded their estab- 
lished interests, its legitimacy went largely unchal- 
lenged. It functioned effectively until early 1881, when 
the then shaykh al-sadiģjāda al-Bakriyya was pressured 
by the Khedive Tawfik to initiate reforms pertaining 
to ritual practice, and to encroach upon the internal 
autonomy of the heads of the orders. Moreover, in 
consequence of the increased efficiency of the state's 
administration, following its reorganisation in the wake 
of the British occupation in 1882, the administration 


of the Süfi orders lost much of its significance for the 
state and its agencies. These ceased to act fully in 
support of the orders, even when adequate mainte- 
nance of rights of kadam was at stake. Inadequate 
maintenance of these rights allowed for the rise and 
spread of a number of new Süfi orders and for the 
secession of others, some of which obtained official 
status as independent Sift orders in their own right. 
In consequence, most of the heads of the established 
Sūfī orders and many of the heads of the takāyā 
tended towards self-containment and distanced them- 
selves as much as possible from the shaykh al-sagjdjada 
al-bakriyya. The decline of the authority of this offi- 
cial was reversed with the promulgation of the Reg- 
ulations for the Süfi Orders (La^iat al-turuk al-sūfiyya) 
by khedivial decree in 1895. These Regulations, which 
were revised in 1903, provided a new legal base for 
the office of supreme head of the Safi orders, i.e. 
for the office of shaykh mashayikh al-turuk al-süftyya (this 
term seems to become current only after 1880, and 
is not used in official communications and documents 
until 1892), whereas the members of a council, known 
as al-madjlis al-süfi, and chaired by the shaykh mashayikh, 
represented the heads of the orders in the central 
decision-making process. The regulations strengthened 
the position of the shaykh al-sadjdjàda al-bakriyya in his 
capacity of supreme head of the orders (the heads of 
the takāyā and the zawàáyà were placed under the au- 
thority of the Diwan al-Awķāf). In conjunction with 
the Internal Regulations for the Süfr Orders (ai-Lā*iha 
al-dakhiliyya li'l-turuk al-sūfiyya) which came into force 
in 1905, it provided the office of shaykh mashayikh al- 
turuk al-süftyya with an unprecedented high degree of 
specificity and autonomy of the authority allotted to 
it, while it gave a self-sufficiency and distinctiveness to 
the administration of the Süfi orders in its totality, un- 
matched at any previous stage. The two sets of reg- 
ulations, of 1903 and 1905, were the constitution for 
the Safi orders until 1976. 

A number of paragraphs in the regulations pro- 
hibited and regulated certain aspects of ritual and 
belief. These, however, were not enforced and were 
probably included in response to the principal chal- 
lenge the Süfi orders were facing at the time: the 
increasing call for zl@h [g.»] of the reformists and 
the current rumours casting doubt on the nghteous- 
ness of belief of some heads of the orders. Reformist 
criticism of tasawwuf became more intense and fre- 
quent in the first half of the 20th century, and notably 
from the 1920s onwards, when three organisations, 
al-Djamiyya al-Shar'iyya (headed by Mahmüd Khattab 
al-Subki), the Djama‘at Ansar al-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya 
(headed by Muhammad Hamid al-Fiķī), and the Ikkivān 
al-Muslimiin [q.v.]; (headed by Hasan al-Banna), turned 
against the orders. In the 1930s, the shaykh al-Azhar, 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi, in line with his no- 
tions of islah, consistently worked for a re-organisation 
of Islamic institutions in Egypt and their incorpora- 
tion into one single organisational structure supervised 
by al-Azhar. This structure was to include the Sūfī 
orders, which were to be supervised by the hay’at kbar 
al-ulama@, while the heads of the orders would have 
to be Azhar-trained scholars. These plans met with 
much opposition and never materialised. 

Reform-minded Azhar circles triumphed in 1947, 
when King Farük deposed the then shaykh mashàyikh 
al-turuk al-sūfiyya, Ahmad Murad al-Bakri. He was to 
be the last shaykh al-sadjdjüda al-bakriyya to hold the 
office of supreme authority over the Süfi orders in 
Egypt. Ahmad al-Sawi, an Azhari scholar without Süfr 
background, was appointed in his stead. He took a 
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variety of failed initiatives aiming at reform of the 
Süfi orders. Yet, these initiatives eventually resulted 
in an islāh movement among the heads of the orders 
under his authority. The reforms they advocated per- 
tained mainly to ritual practice, and implied strict pro- 
hibitions of certain forms of self-mortification, public 
displays of mystical ecstasy, and the trading of idjazas 
[see kuaLirA]. This movement continued to have an 
impact after al-Sawi’s abdication in 1957, and even- 
tually left its traces in the Law on the Sufi Orders 
of 1976, and the Regulations of 1978 (see below). 

Involvement of Süfi orders in Egyptian party pol- 
itics was limited throughout the first half of the 20th 
century. Available data point toward an increasing 
politicisation of the realm of the Sufi orders in the 
years immediately preceding the revolution of 1952. 
This limited involvement in politics would seem to 
reflect the decline of the Sufi orders in the first half 
of the 20th century in conjunction with the emergence 
of secularising trends, as well as with the rise of vol- 
untary associations of a different nature operating out 
of a non-mystical or anti-mystical conception of Islam. 
After 1952, considerations of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy seem to have induced the new régime to take an 
interest in the Süfr orders and to stimulate their re- 
vival. Mystical Islam and the administrative organisa- 
tion of the Sufi orders could be used by the régime to 
combat opposition inspired by the Jkhwan al-Muslimūn, 
as well as to strengthen and widen its own base of 
support by stimulating and favouring the adherents 
of conceptions of Islam that were rooted in and partly 
identical with some of the central conceptions in pop- 
ular Islam. In conjunction with objectives in the realm 
of foreign policy, and notably the consolidation of ties 
with Syria, the Sudan, and Morocco, a number of 
Süfi orders were coached, supported and stimulated. 
In addition, shaykhs of Süfi orders from Nigeria, Mali, 
Senegal and Ghana, together with a number of heads 
of Sūfī orders in Egypt, were involved in the prepa- 
rations for a World Sufi Conference to be convened 
in Cairo. The plan, which was launched in 1961 on 
the occasion of the visit of the Senegalese Tidjàni 
shaykh Ibrahima Niass to Cairo, never came to fruition. 
The official visit of this shaykh, who was received by 
Egypt’s president Djamāl ‘Abd al-Nasir, reflects the 
importance attached by the régime to the Sift orders 
and their leaders in the realm of foreign policy. 

Apart from the increased visibility of Egyptian Sufi 
orders abroad, the revival of the orders in Nāsirs 
Egypt manifested itself in several ways: their number 
increased, as did their membership; they were given 
a prominent role at official religious celebrations; and 
more mawālid [see MAWLID] were celebrated and on 
a larger scale then had been the case in the decade 
before 1952. As a rule, the Arab Socialist Union, 
from its creation in 1962 onwards, was involved in 
the organisation of these celebrations, which were used 
for making propaganda for the régime in a variety 
of ways. This increased involvement of the A.S.U. 
with the Süfi orders, brought about an increase in 
the number of orders who distanced themselves from 
the Sūfī Council and refused to recognise its author- 
ity. Thus in the early 1970s, Safi orders which func- 
tioned outside the formal administrative framework of 
the Süfi Council, and who were known as turuk hurra 
(free Süfi orders, were more numerous than those 
who de facto recognised its jurisdiction, and who were 
known as furuk rasmiyya (official Sūfī orders). 

The revival of tasawwuf in Nāsir's Egypt from the 
end of the 1950s continued and broadened in the 
Egypt of Anwar al-Sadat, where the régime seemed 


to arm itself against the anti-mystical religiously-inspired 
opposition by means of further cultivating the Sūfī 
orders. The Law on the Süfi Orders (Kanün al-Turuk 
al-Sūfiyya) adopted by the Egyptian Parliament in 1976, 
and the supplementary set of regulations known as 
al-lā'iha al-tanfidhiyya, issued by Presidential decree in 
1978, and which replaced the regulations of 1903 and 
1905, were to better serve this purpose. The detailed 
and precise formulations in the Law and the Regu- 
lations constituted a new legal framework for tasawwuf 
in Egypt. They aimed at bringing all the Süfi orders 
in Egypt under the control of the state, and provided 
institutional prerequisites allowing for an effective ex- 
ercise of authority. In conjunction, policies of cultivat- 
ing and favouring the orders were conducted in a 
quest for optimal legitimacy, and with the obvious aim 
to make them instrumental to strengthening the posi- 
tion of the régime in its struggle against the religiously- 
inspired opposition. These policies were essentially 
continued after the murder of Anwar al-Sadat in 1981, 
and account for the pre-eminent position of the approx- 
imately seventy Süfi orders which were recognised by 
the state in Egypt in 1997. 
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the Arabic studies referred to in these publications, 

the following should be added: ‘Amir al-Nadjdjar, 

al-Turuk al-siifiyya fi Misr, Cairo 1990; and Yusuf 

Muhammad Taha Zaydàn, al-Tarik al-süfi wa-furu* 

al-Kadiriyya bi-Misr, Beirut 1991. See also ABU 

"'L-/AZA'IM, AL-‘AFIFI, AL-ASMAR, AL-BAKRĪ, DEMIRDA- 

SHIYYA, KHALWATIYYA, AL-HISAFI, and MARWANIYYA. 

(F. DE Jone) 

5. In Persia from 1800 onwards. 

The history of Süfism (tasawwuf) in Persia in the 
19th and 20th centuries has mainly been dominated 
by two Süfi ¢arikas, the Ni‘matullahiyya and the 
Dhahabiyya. In contrast to other orders in Persia, 
whose impact has been more on popular than on 
“high” culture, these two orders have made the most 
important contributions to the mystical intellectual 
tradition in Persia in respect to hikmat, “fan and 
tasawwuf. 

i. Other Persian Siifi sects and orders: Kadiriyya, Nakshban- 
diyya and Ahl-i Hakk. 

Aside from these two orders, few other /arikas have 
featured in the religious topography of Persian Islam 
with any permanence or prominence during this 
period. Although the Nakshbandiyya “arose among 
Persian-speakers and virtually all its classical texts are 
in the Persian language", its impact on Persian cul- 
ture “has been relatively slight" [see NAKSHBANDIYYA, 
1. In Persia]. Nakshbandis in Iran today are mainly 
confined to the region of Kurdistan where their mem- 
bers are overwhelmingly drawn from rural folk soci- 
ety. Similarly, the followers of the Persian-based Ahl-i 
Hakk or "Alī-Ilahī quasi-Süfi sect were, up until the 
1950s when they started to acquire urban-based fol- 
lowers, "largely tribespeople and peasants, or poor 
urban migrants, with no link to centres of power" 
(Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Redefining the truth: Ahl-i Hagq and 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, in BRISMES Bulletin, xxi/2 
[1994], 213). The fact that adepts of this sect "neither 
observe Muslim rites, such as daily prayers and fast- 
ing during the month of Ramadan, nor share its 
sacred space, such as sanctity of the mosque and pil- 
grimage to Mecca" (ibiZ., 213), and that their theol- 
ogy combines Shi*i extremism (gžulāt) with a belief in 
metempsychosis also puts them beyond the pale of 
orthodox Islamic Süfism. There have been recent 
efforts to reorient Ahl-i Hakk theology in accordance 
with Shītī orthodoxy, but such modernist and univer- 
salistic interpretations are rejected by the majority of 
the old-school Ahl-i Hakk members within Persia. 
Besides formidable theological differences, the Ahl-i 
Hakk’s alienation from the mainstream of modern 
Persian spirituality is literary and linguistic as well; 
until recently their sacred language was Gūrānī rather 
than Persian or Arabic, in which tongues the intel- 
lectual life of Persian Süfism in this period found their 
predominant expression. Likewise, while the founder 
of the Kadiriyya [9.v.], ‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani (d. 528/ 
1134) hailed from the province of Gīlān, the impact 
of his order on Persian tasawwuf in the 19th and 20th 
centuries has been rather insignificant. 

ii. The Mitmatullāhī revival: Ma'süm ‘Ak Shah to Saft 
«Alī Shah (1770-1898). 

The period from approximately 1750-1980 in the 
history of Persian Süfism represents an attempt to re- 
create, albeit in newfangled Shi‘i garb, the political 
and cultural glory which Süfism enjoyed in pre-Safawid 
times. External movements in Persian political history 
and incidents in the intellectual universe of the Ni‘ma- 
tullahiyya provide three distinct periods into which the 
historical development of Süfism in Persia may be 
roughly divided during the 19th-20th centuries: (1) 


1770 to 1898, (2) 1898 to 1978, and (3) 1978 to the 
present day. 

It was with the death of the 34th Ni‘matullahi 
Kutb, Rida ‘Alt Shah Dakkanī, ca. 1800, and with 
the advent to Persia of Sayyid Ma'süm "Alī Shah in 
1184/1770—which generated what has been dubbed 
“the Nitmatullàhi renaissance" (N. Pourjavady and 
P.L. Wilson, Kings of love: the history and poetry of the 
Ni‘matullaht Sufi Order of Iran, Tehran 1978, 93)—that 
the real history of Süfism in modern Iran begins. By 
the middle of the 19th century, the fame and for- 
tunes of Süfism had declined to their lowest ebb in 
the entire history of post-Islamic Persia. Writing in 
the early 1840s, Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwàni reported 
that “in the whole land of Iran there is neither abode 
nor site where a dervish can lay his head.... In the 
rest of the inhabited quarter of the world among all 
its different races and peoples, hospitals for the sick 
and khānakāhs for the dervishes are built—except in 
Iran, where there is neither khānakāh nor hospital" 
(Hadā”ik al-siyaha, Tehran 1348/1929, 258). 

The Shī'ī clerical establishment felt threatened by 
the enthusiasm with which the Ni‘matullahi revival in 
Persia was received. Writing in the early 1800s, Sir 
John Malcolm reported that “the progress of Soofeeism 
has of late been very rapid in Persia”, with adher- 
ents of Sayyid Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and Nir ‘Alt Shah 
numbered in tens of thousands, though he admitted 
that such calculations were only guesswork (Hist. of 
Persia, London 1829, ii, 292 ff). The former was assas- 
sinated in 1211/1795 by the fanatical Shi*i cleric Aka 
Muhammad Bihbahānī, who thus acquired his noto- 
rious sobriquet of Süfi-kush “Sufi killer"; but this killing 
and those of other Ni‘matullahis only served to fan 
the flames of Süfi revival in Persia. 

In the late 18th century, Sayyid Ma'süm and Nir 
‘Ali Shah had travelled extensively through Persia, 
setting up khānakāks in various towns and reviving an 
interest in Süfism, which had been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed in the late Safawid period. Amongst his dis- 
ciples was Mushtak ‘Ali Shah, an illiterate madidkūb 
who nevertheless became a legend in the annals of 
Persian Süfism and whose charisma has been com- 
pared to that of Shams-i Tabrizi or Kasim-i Anwar, 
inspiring several literary works. Muzaffar "Alī Shah 
(see below) adopted *Mushtāķī” as his pen-name and 
composed a diwàün in his honour, the Dūvān-i Mush- 
tāķiyya after Mushtaki’s martyrdom at the hands of 
fanatical mullahs in Kirmān in 1206/1792 (see W.R. 
Royce, Mir Ma‘siim "Alī Shah and the Ni‘mat Allahi revival 
1776-7 to 1796-7. A study of Sufism and its opponents in 
late eighteenth century Iran, Ph.D. diss., Princeton Univ. 
1979, unpubl) The Ni‘matullahis had benefited in 
the 1770s from the liberal intellectual and stimulat- 
ing atmosphere during Karim Khan Zand’s reign, but 
after the latter’s death in 1779, they were exposed to 
the taunts and assaults of the exoteric 'ulamā”, their 
leaders fleeing from Isfahan and in the end finding 
refuge in Ottoman ‘Irak, where Nir "Alī Shah was 
well received by the governor Ahmed Pasha and was 
able to write in Baghdad the first two chapters of his 
immense Süfi epic poem Djannai al-wisal (ed. Dj. 
Nürbakhsh, Tehran 1348 54./1969). 

In Kirmàn, near to which Shah Ni‘matullah’s tomb 
lay, the revival scored its greatest successes amongst 
the local ruling élite, including the adherence of the 
physician and @lim Mīrzā Muhammad Taki, better 
known by his Süfi sobriquet of Muzaffar "Alī Shah 
(later, in 1800, poisoned at Bihbahānī's prompting). 
It also attracted the sympathy of the governor for the 
Zands, Abu 'I-Hasan Biglarbaygi, the 42nd Imam of 
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the Nizārī Ismā'ītīs, the two groups having sympa- 
thetic relations (see H. Algar, The revolt of Aga Khan 
Mahallati and the transference of the Isma%li Imamate to 
India, in SI, xxi [1969], 55-81; N. Pourjavady and 
P.L. Wilson, /smāfīlīs and Ni‘matullahis, in SI, xli (1975], 
113-35). Bihbahàni's anti-Süfi measures led to further 
deaths authorised by the Ķādjār régime and to an 
anti-Sūfī polemic literature, with treatises such as Bih- 
bahānī's Risāla-yi Khayratiyyja and Muhammad Rafi‘ 
Tabrizi’s Kat‘ al-makal fi radd ahl al-dalāl. Ni‘matullahi 
devotees were, for their part, active in composition, 
and Muzaffar "Alī Shah attempted in his prose works 
to integrate Peripatetic, Illuminationist and Akbarian 
(Ibn al-‘Arabi’s) philosophical doctrines into a com- 
plicated theomonism expressed in Shi‘i theosophical 
terms but interiorised along traditional Süfi lines. 
Although the literary and poetic works of the Ni‘ma- 
tullahi Süfis at this time rarely come up to the achieve- 
ments of the great classical Persian poets (cf. Browne, 
LHP, iv, 220-1), these were part of the great intellectual 
and physical efforts, achieved not without bloodshed, 
to renew the covenant with the classical Süfi past. 
In the early 19th century, Husayn ‘Ali Shah became 
head of the order in both Persia and India, and then 
in 1817 Madjdhüb "Alī Shah, but after his death in 
1823, the order split into three branches, the main 
branch under the dominant figure of the Ni'matullā- 
hiyya in the 19th century, Zayn al-‘Abidin Shīrwānī, 
called “Mast "Alī Shah”, while two derivative branches, 
Kawthariyya and Shamsiyya have not attracted much 
notice aside from Shams al-‘urafa’ (d. 1935; on which 
see M. Humāyūnī, Tàrikh-i silsilahà-yi tanka-yi Ni‘matul- 
lahi dar Irán, London 1992, 105-58; 159-67; R. Gram- 
lich, Die Schütischen Derwischorden Persiens. Erster Teil. Die 
Affiliationen, Wiesbaden, 1965, 43-50). He had a prodi- 
gious literary output, comprising three large travel 
accounts of his travels and adventures throughout the 
Islamic world, from North Africa to Bengal, which 
show us a warm personality with universal concerns 
and a fascination with religious diversity, and a broad- 
minded, cosmopolitan humour. Most of his life was 
spent in forced exile, wandering under threat of exe- 
cution and in the shade of fattvās demanding his death. 
But with the accession of Muhammad Shah Ķādjār 
in 1834, the circumstances of the Süfis improved 
greatly under the influence of the Grand Vizier Mirza 
Āķāsī, a Ni'matullāhī leader and associate of Mast 
«Alī, so that many Ni‘matullahi shaykks now secured 
royal stipends, although he and Mast ‘Ali subsequently 
became rivals for the leadership of the order. But 
there was no striking shift of influence at this time 
from the 'ulamā” to the Süfis (Abbas Amanat, Resurrection 
and renewal. The making of the Babi movement in Qajar 
Iran, Ithaca and London 1989, 79). After Mast ‘AIi’s 
death in 1837, he was succeeded by Rahmat "Alī 
Shah, who now became royal deputy-governor of Fars, 
so that the same Shi‘i mullahs of Fars, wrote Rahmat's 
son later, “who had previously insisted that Rahmat’s 
hookah first be washed and purified before others 
smoke it, now vied with each other for the blessing 
of drinking the dregs of his tea cup” (Ma‘sim "Alī 
Shah Shirazi, Tarā”ik al-haka’ik, ed. M.Dj. Mahdjib, 
Tehran 1345 sh./1966, iti, 392) Rahmats achieve- 
ments included the diffusion of the order by sending 
representatives as far as India and Turkey, and the 
composition of the first volume of the Tarik al-haka’tk, 
completed after his death by his son Ma'süm "Alī 
Shah (Humāyūnī, Tārīkk, 191), the most important 
and impartial history of Süfism ever written in Persian 
in modern times. A year before his death in 1861, 
Rahmat left the affairs of the order to his uncle 


Hādjdjī Aka Muhammad, called Munawwar ‘Ali Shah, 
but soon afterwards, two other branches split off, the 
Gunābādīs and the Saft "Alī Shahis. 

(a) The Gunābādīs. The schism here arose from 
the refusal of the skaykh appointed by Rahmat to 
Isfahan, Sa‘adat "Alī Shah, to follow Munawwar, to 
the point of founding his own order. Very soon, the 
headship of this sub-order became exclusively heredi- 
tary and confined to the family of Sultan "Alī Shah 
Gunābādī (d. 1909). W.M. Miller, during his sojourn 
amongst this sub-order in the 1930s, reported that 
they had some 10,000 adherents throughout Iran, 
including several members of the Madjlis and the prime 
minister Kawam al-Sultana (Shi'ah mysticism, the Sufis 
of Gunābād, in MW, xiii, 346-7). The Gunābādiyya 
continue today under the leadership of followers of 
the recently-deceased kutb Rida "Alī Shah Tabanda. 
In the 1980s, Tabanda warmly endorsed the Islamic 
Republic’s war with ‘Irak, declaring the Gunabādīs's 
willingness to become martyrs. In 1997 a near relative, 
Dr. Nir "Alī Tabanda, became head, after his prede- 
cessor had, according to a leading Iranian newspaper 
in London, suffered harassment from the Islamic Re- 
public police on the grounds that, infer alia, the der- 
vishes were engaging in “immoral activities" (law wa 
lahb). But notwithstanding Dr. Tabanda’s previous par- 
ticipation in Mihdi Bazargan’s Freedom Movement 
and his present quietist rhetoric, the Gunābādī Süfis 
remain active supporters of the fundamentalist ideol- 
ogy of the Islamic Republic. 

(b) The Safi ‘Aly Shahis. Hadjdji Mirza Hasan 
Isfahani, called Safi *Alī Shah (d. 1898) was undoubt- 
edly the foremost Ni'matullāhī poet—and perhaps the 
foremost Persian Sift poet—of the 19th century. His 
ample Diwan has been frequently reprinted, and he 
wrote several prose works and a two-volume versified 
Kuranic tafsīr in the same metre as that of Rümi's 
Mathnawi. He broke his allegiance to Munawwar in 
1877, and after his death his disciple, the Kadjar prince 
*Ali Zahir al-Dawla, brother-in-law of Muzaffar Shah 
Ķādjār [g.v.], turned the sub-order into an Andjuman-i 
ukhuwwat “Fraternal Society" with the aim of com- 
bining Süfism and politics, in the atmosphere of the 
time of numerous secret societies and lodges founded 
on Masonic principles (see A.K.S. Lambton, Secret 
societies and the Persian revolution of 1905-6, in her Qajar 
Persia. Eleven. studies, London 1987, 300-19; H. Algar, 
An introduction to the history of freemasonry in Tran, in MES, 
vi [1970], 291; and FARĀMŪSH-KHĀNA, in Suppl). The 
Andjuman also reflected its founder's support for the 
constitutional! movement, and many of the members 
of this quasi-/anka were, like himself, high-ranking 
statesmen. It also had many social and charitable 
activities, and by 1964, some 34,000 members had 
been admitted to the society. But with the triumph 
of the fundamentalist Islamic Revolution in 1979, the 
Andjuman was forcibly renamed, its building became 
used primarily as a mosque and the remaining mem- 
bers of the sub-order seem to have caved in to gov- 
ernment pressure to participate in formalities unrelated 
to Süfism. 

iii. The main branch of the M matullàhi order from 1861 
to the present day. 

As noted above, Munawwar succeeded Rahmat in 
1860, and his quarter-century’s headship of the order 
was marked by the Gunābādī and Safi "Alī Shahi 
schisms (see above, ii. a, b). Although the Dhahabiyya 
masters had made hereditary succession an essential 
feature of their administration of their order during 
the early 19th century, signs of such spiritual patri- 
monialism did not appear amongst the Ni‘matullahis 
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till the end of that century. Munawwar’s son ‘Ali Aka 
Dhu "--Riyasatayn, called Wafa "Alī Shah, succeeded 
him, effectively meaning that, for four generations— 
from Rahmat "Alī Shah to Mu’nis ‘Ali Shah, exclud- 
ing Sadik "Alī Shāh's four-year tenure 1918-22—filial 
affiliation and consanguinity determined spiritual sov- 
ereignty, so that the main branch was transformed 
into what Pourjavady and Wilson have called a vir- 
tual “Family of Poles” centred on Shiraz. Finally, in 
the 1910s, the Gunābādī sub-order transformed heredi- 
tary succession into what is probably today the only 
unwritten socio-political dogma of modern Persian 
Süfism (this principle being in contrast to the posi- 
tion in Egypt, where inheritance of such leadership 
positions was often implicit, rather than prescriptive 
as in Persia). 

Mu'nis ‘Alt Shah (d. 1953) was called Dhu '1-Riyā- 
satayn from his mastery of the exoteric sciences of 
Islam as well as the esoteric ones. In 1936 he moved 
from Shiràz to Tehran and established there his Cahar 
Sik khānakāk, which became one of the most impor- 
tant Süff centres in Tehran of its time. After his 
death, the control and the office of kutb exercised by 
one family for almost a century came to an end with 
the coming of a talented and educated medical stu- 
dent, Djawad Nürbakhsh, who had already attained 
the rank of Shaykh al-shuyükh “Supreme Shaykh” in 
Mw’nis’s last years and had been designated by the 
latter his “sole spiritual son" ( farzand-i rūhānī yigāna), 
indicating his appointment as future kutb and head of 
the order. During the 1950s, Dr. Nürbakhsh (he had 
graduated M.D. at Tehran University in 1952) man- 
aged to secure the allegiance of most of the order's 
shaykhs (Pākal'a'ī of Isfahan was an exception). As well 
as being active writing in his professional field of psy- 
chiatry, Dr. Nürbakhsh has been active in publishing 
Saft works from his “Khanakah Ni'matullāhī Publica- 
tions" and writing his own works on Süfism. By 1978, 
he had founded 60 kkānakāks in Iran, and in the 1970s, 
responding to the wishes of American disciples, several 
Ni'matullāhī centres were founded in North America. 
In 1983 he moved to Britain, where he now resides, 
and now (1997) there are 21 Khànakàhs in extra-Islamic 
lands, ranging from the U.S.A. and Canada to West 
Africa and Australia, each with anything from 25 to 
75 full-time members. Within Iran of the Islamic 
Republic, the order has maintained itself and its 60 
khanankahs with considerable difficulty. Since 1995, the 
acceptance of new initiates has been forbidden to local 
directors on pain of imprisonment or worse. In 1994 
the Ministry of Islamic Guidance banned, without ex- 
planation, all new publications and the reprinting of 
old Ni‘matullahi works. Thus although the order has 
apparently successfully established itself in the West, 
in the face of a concerted campaign of interference 
and intimidation in Iran, the survival of this major 
Sūfī order into the 21st century there seems uncertain. 

iv. The Dhahabiyya. 

The revival of this order in more recent times with- 
in Persia began earlier than with the Ni‘matullahis in 
the person of Kutb al-Din Nayrizi (d. 1173/1759), 
the 32nd master of the order (on the origins of the 
order, see D. DeWeese, The eclipse of the Kubraviyah in 
Central Asia, in Iranian Studies, xxi/1-2 [1988], 62-9). 
Nayrizi was a fine scholar in the traditional sciences, 
an admirer of Ibn al-‘Arabi, author of numerous 
Arabic and Persian rasa, and at the end of his life, 
we are told, when resident in Nadjaf he gave lec- 
tures to all members of the main four Sunni madhhabs 
as well as the Dja'farī Shi‘a (Ihsan Allāh "Alī Istakhrī, 
Usul-t tasawwuf, Tehran 1338/1959, 443); and his 


travels throughout Persia and ‘Irak were ultimately to 
lead to a revival of the Dhahabi tarīka. From Nayrizi’s 
time onwards, familial relationship was linked to spir- 
itual headship, with new masters having married 
daughters of their predecessor, so that the order 
became a family dynasty based on patrilineal succes- 
sion. The Dhahabi kuths enjoyed the support of the 
Zands in Shiraz but were also quick to give support 
to Agha Muhammad Kadjar at Tehran in the early 
1780s. However, they suffered, like other Süfis, under 
Bihbahani’s persecutions and the dominance of the 
‘ulam during Fath ‘Ali Shah’s reign (1797-1815). 

From 1815 to 1869 the master of the order was 
Abu 'I-Ķāsim Shirazi, who had the pen-name of Raz 
for his poetry, the 35th Dhahabi kutb, “most prolific 
of all Dhahabī masters” (Asad Allah Khāwarī, Dhaha- 
biyya. Tasawwuf-i ilmi, athar-i adabi, Tehran 1362/1983, 
380, 575-680), the first master since pre-Safawid times 
to build a formal ktānaķāh for Dhahabī fukarā”, who 
had formerly gathered in private houses in Shiraz. 
As a poet, Ràz attained considerable renown, com- 
posing some “half a million couplets, thirty thousand 
of which belonged to his state of djadha and the rest 
written from the quietude of spiritual attainment" 
(Khāwarī, Dhahabiyya, 380; also see 575-680 for a 
lengthy discussion of his literary works and theologico- 
poetic contribution to Persian Süfism). He was also 
known for his tutelage of famous shaykhs, among whom 
may be mentioned the mudjtahid Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim 
Rayid al-Din Zinghānī (known as ‘Udjiiba and ‘Arif 
«Alī Shah, d. 1882). He also assumed custodianship 
in 1851 of the Shah Čirāgh complex, the third most 
important shrine and pilgrimage centre in Persia, thus 
increasing his personal prestige. He lauded his son 
Djalal al-Din, who subsequently became the 36th kutb, 
as a saint and immaculate from the womb. By such 
speculations, Raz reinforced the nepotism now firmly 
enshrined in this silsila, ensuring that the pattern of 
paternal inheritance went unquestioned and that all 
property (especially the wealthy Shah Cirágh complex) 
and power over disciples would remain the birthright 
of his descendants; indeed, such favouritism was dia- 
metrically opposed to earlier Dhahabi masters’ views 
on spiritual succession. Raz’s fourth son Madjd al- 
Ashraf was master of the order 1869-1913. Under his 
leadership, Dhahabi teachings spread throughout 
Khurāsān, Isfahan and Fars (Istakhri, Usūl, 528, and 
he was the first Dhahabi to realise the value of the 
new Western techniques of printing, so that by his 
death at the age of 85, he had published over 40 of 
the works of the classical Süfis. During the upheavals 
of the Constitutional Revolution, he adopted a con- 
servative and quietist stance, unlike his fellow Shirazi 
townsmen the Ni'matullāhī kutbs Wafā ‘Ali and Mu'nis 
*Ali Shàh; his earlier writings had indicated his strongly 
pro-Kadjar royalist stance, successfully achieving Muzaf- 
far al-Din Shah’s support for his continuing custodian- 
ship of the Shah Cita h. 

On his death in 1913, the order was thrown into 
confusion, with many members uncertain about the 
succession, causing the first major schism within the 
Dhahabiyya, with a serious and effective challenge to 
the patrilineal right of inheritance for the kutbiyyat, 
the office of kutb, in the end, the majority of the 
Dhahabiyya abandoned the family line of Madjd al- 
Ashraf and followed Wahid al-Awliya’ and, later, his 
successor Hubb-i Haydar. A considerable polemical 
literature grew up amongst the Dhahabis over this ques- 
tion, almost all of it biassed in some direction or other, 
but it is clear that a spiritual office had become entan- 
gled with the temporal concerns of a self-perpetuating 
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family loyalty, and this last could not long survive in 
the revolutionary, anti-monarchical climate of early 
20th-century Iran. Nevertheless, the Sharifi family kept 
their position as custodians of the Shah Ciragh until 
1978, when they fled the country and the mausoleum 
was seized by the Islamic revolutionaries. 

Despite the fact that the Sharifi family considered 
Wahid al-Awliya! as a usurper and mere pretender 
to the kutbiyyat, the majority of Dhahabis today con- 
sider him to have been the 37th Master and rightful 
spiritual successor of Madjd al-Ashraf. Wahid al- 
Awliya’ was a Tabrizi by birth, famed for his exper- 
tise in “fan and a prolific author, who also revived 
and reprinted a good number of Süfi classics. In addi- 
tion to his vigorous publishing activities, his learned 
shaykhs such as Hadjdji Mirza Muhsin (alas “‘Imad 
al-Fuķarā” Ardabīlī”) and Dr. Ihsan Allāh ‘Ali Istakhrī 
made considerable literary contributions to Dhahabi 
spirituality, the former composing some 18 books, 
including Persian translations of Arabic Sūfī works, 
while the latter’s attractive, if hagiographical, exposi- 
tion of the “principles of Süfism" from a Dhahabī 
perspective, called Usil-i tasawwuf (Tehran 1379 
A.H./1959) represents (together with Khawari’s work 
Dhahabiyya) the best general account of this order from 
its earliest days to the early 1960s. On his death in 
1955, he was succeeded by one of his elect disciples, 
Hubb-i Haydar, unconnected with his family in any 
way, but responsible for constructing his master’s large 
mausoleum in Shiraz. There have been many active 
scholars and publishers of Dhahabi and other classics 
among Hubb-i Haydar’s followers, and it is clear that 
the order, like the Ni‘matullahiyya, is quite intellec- 
tually active. Hence Hamid Algar’s assertion that “most 
contemporary adherents of the Dahabiya appear to 
be merchants and civil servants with little knowledge 
of the theoretical bases of Sufism” is inaccurate. Nor 
is there any indication today that the order is but “a 
degenerate parody of the Sufi tradition, rather than 
an actual continuation of it” (Elr, art. Dahabiya, at 
vol. vi, 580). 

When Hubb-i Haydar died in 1962, he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Abu 'l-Hamid Gandjawiyàn, a pro- 
fessor of dermatology at Tabriz University as the 39th 
kutb. With an extensive Western educational back- 
ground and a formidable specialist output, he cur- 
rendy resides in Southampton, England, as a British 
subject. This background and experience, and the 
presence of numerous disciples in North America and 
England, will probably ensure that, like the Ni‘ma- 
tulláhis, the future spiritual tradition of the Dhahabis 
will be as much the product of the secular university 
as of the religious madrasa. 

v. Dhahabi-Ni‘matullahi relations. 

Although the Dhahabis have always been less wide- 
spread than the Ni‘matullahis, being mainly confined 
to Fars, their contribution to the development of 19th 
and 20th-century Persian spirituality has been no less 
significant. The fact that Ni'matullāhī sources (e.g. 
Shirwani, Hadā'ik al-siyáha, 251) deride the Dhahabiyya 
only reflects the narrow-minded, sectarian, intra-farika 
rivalry still permeating relations between the two 
groups. Yet philosophically speaking, their approach 
to theosophical questions was much the same, cen- 
tred on the Shi‘a in their mystical theology and with 
a common intellectual universe still largely defined by 
the wahdat al-wudjiid doctrines of Ibn al-‘Arabi as inter- 
preted by his Persian followers like Sadr al-Din 
Kinawi. 

vi. Numbers and geographical distribution of Persian Siifis 
in the 19th-20th centuries. 


Like Malcolm in the early 19th century, Richard 
Gramlich in the later 20th century has acknowledged 
the impossibility of any accurate calculation here. 
Perhaps because of the more informal nature of Persian 
Süfism—with many persons affiliated to several orders 
at once, whilst others may be affiliated to one order 
but rarely visit its kkdnakah—there are no precise fig- 
ures for those in khānakāhs in pre-1979 Persia, unlike 
in Ottoman Turkey, where precise figures were re- 
corded in government records (see S. Anderson, Dervish 
orders of Constantinople, in MW, xii [1922], 53-61). 
Gramlich's review of the three main orders—Khāksar, 
Dhahabiyya and Ni‘matullahiyya—led him to con- 
clude that the latter was, by the 1960s, by far the 
largest Persian Sufi order, anything from 20 to 100 
times larger than the other two put together (Die 
schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens. I. Die Affiliationen, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 89-90). The Gunabadi branch of 
the latter order is now considered to be the larger 
branch in Iran. For statistics of the present distribu- 
tion of the Ni‘matullahiyya and their centres, see 
above, section iii, at the end. Up to the 20th century, 
the Dhahabiyya were concentrated on Shiraz, with 
small branches in other Persian cities under shaykhs 
of the kutb. In the early 1950s, the Tehran khānakāh 
was endowed as a religious charity, and after Wahid 
al-Awliya?'s death, his house and mausoleum in Shiraz 
were converted into a khanakah, subsequently expanded 
into a large complex. There are at present (1997) 
seven official Dhahabi kkānakāts in Iran, with gath- 
erings of members in private houses in other towns. 
None of the khānākāhs has so far been confiscated by 
the Islamic Republic régime, nor has there been any 
persecution of members, and the publication of Süft 
works by the order has proceeded unimpeded. Outside 
Iran, the only official kkānakāh is in Southampton, 
England, where the order's head resides, although 
there are gatherings in private houses in three cities 
of the USA. 

vii. Key features of Persian Siifism in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

From the above survey, it is evident that in its 
social transformations and adaptation to the exigen- 
cies of modern religious and political changes during 
the 19th-20th centuries, Siifism has developed certain 
features which render it substantially different from 
the mystical Islam of the high classical period in 
Saldjük, Mongol or Timirid Persia. Since the meta- 
physical and spiritual reality (hakikat) of Süfism does 
not permit quantitative analysis on the basis of social, 
historical or political transformations, whether or not 
these features embody a “decline” is not in question. 
However, in the light of these—basically six—features 
outlined below, it is evident that modern Persian 
Süfism has failed to maintain, indeed, in many senses, 
has fallen far away from, the high ethical standards 
previously attained during the renaissance of Süfism 
in the 12-13th centuries (on which see L. Lewisohn 
(ed.), The legacy of medieval Persian Sufism, London 1993). 

(a) Institutionalisation. During the 19th-20th centuries, 
each initiatic chain of succession (silsila) and “Path” 
(tarīka) tended vigorously to maintain its own sepa- 
rateness and difference, distinguishing—often to the 
point of sectarian discrimination—its teachings from 
others. As in classical Islam, the &Aànakàh institution 
with its various duties—ranging from services (hidmat) 
to musical liturgy (sama‘)—became once again the cen- 
tral social focus of the various orders. Sufi khānakāhs, 
up to recently, could be found in every major city 
and town in Iran. In the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, just when the signs of modernisation were becom- 
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ing visible everywhere in Tehran, “one could find 
khanakahs outside all ten gateways leading into Tehran, 
within each of which dwelled a pir serving as a spir- 
itual guide, sought after by numerous pilgrims whether 
in pursuit of the soft drink of divine Unity or the 
wine of spiritual guidance” (Dja‘far Shahri, Tārīkk-: 
idjtimāī„yi Tihran dar kam-t sīzdahum, Tehran 1369 
sh./1990, vi, 419). In post-1978 Tehran, institutional 
Süfism is still flourishing despite—if not because of— 
the pressures upon and persecution of its leaders by 
the Islamic régime. 

(b) Intra-tarīķa rivaly. Just as the orders are now 
firmly distinguished from each other in separate insti- 
tutional forms, the differences between, rather than 
unity among, the contemporary Persian stlsilas are 
emphasised in the literature. Consequently, the chaste 
attitude of universal charitable tolerance (safa’) main- 
tained by the classical Persian mystics was, in this 
period, replaced by rivalry for positions of leadership 
and power over disciples, bitter jealousy between, and 
irreconcilable schisms among the leaders of the mod- 
ern Persian /arikas (e.g. the rancour roused in Ni‘ma- 
tullāhī ranks by the Safi *Ali Shah schism, and the 
vitriolic polemics written by Dhahabi Süfis opposed 
to Wahid al-Awliya’). 

(c) Sift religious exclusivism. Gramlich’s observation 
(Die Schütischen Derwischorden, ii, 146) that the Persian 
Shi'i Safi orders generally tend to identify the kutb 
as belonging exclusively to their particular tartka con- 
veys a fundamental tendency of contemporary Persian 
Süfism rarely found elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Whereas, according to most contemporary Sunni 
Süfism, the spirit of the kufh can only be seen at 
Mecca, at the Ka‘ba, which is his makám [see ĶUTB], 
in orders such as the Ni‘matullahiyya and Dhahabiyya, 
the head of the /arika is considered the supreme kutb, 
the sole and unique Pole of the Muslim saintly hier- 
archy, so that his cosmological role is physically and 
politically temporalised. One socio-political consequence 
of this doctrine has been that every Persian murshid 
is considered not only an absolute monarch over his 
disciples—quite in accordance with ordinary pir-muridi 
tenets and teachings found in other areas of the Islamic 
Süff world—but also the only genuine ruler in the 
invisible and visible worlds of being. W.M. Miller's 
observation (art. cit., 344) that the kutb is the “central 
doctrine” of the Gūnābādī Süfis may generally be 
said to apply to kufb doctrines rife in the Dhahabiyya 
as well as the various branches of the Ni'matullāhiyya. 

Probably influenced by the Isma*ili doctrine of the 
infallibility of their Imam, Ni‘matullahi Süfis of the 
early Kadjar period such as Nir ‘Ali Shah and 
Muzaffar "Alī Shah reoriented the Shī'ī wilāya doc- 
trine to imply that they were in direct communica- 
tion with the hidden Imam (Amanat, Resurrection, 73-5), 
while among the Dhahabiyya an identical doctrine 
appeared as well (e.g. the Dhahabi kuth Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn-i Shariff is explicitly called in 
one source “the special representative of the Imam 
of the Age”, Nayib-i khāss-t imám-i 'asr). Such esoteric 
speculations gradually effected the “peculiar” assimi- 
lation “of the Outbī and Jmami conceptions" in Shītī 
Safi orders, as Trimingham has termed it: “With 
Twelver Süfis, the Québ is the representative of the 
Imam on earth; hence the hatred of the mujtahids for 
the Sūfīs. The first principle of the Gūnābādī branch 
of the Ni‘matullahiyya is walaya or ‘allegiance’ to the 
Quib, who is the actual present head of the order, 
even though through him all things subsist” (The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1973, 164). 

Though speculations on the doctrine of the kutb 


and the Imàm, there has been gradual vulgarisation 
in the classical doctrine of kutbiyya, causing not only 
the cosmological but the political “polarisation” of 
tasawwuf. Hence ma‘nfa is understood to be the exclu- 
sive intellectual property of a particular Sifi order, 
implicitly excluding all other spiritual orders, masters, 
religions, and mystical paths from the divine plan of 
salvation and self-realisation (for further discussion of 
the Shī'ī Safi kutb doctrine, see al-Shaybi, al-Sila bayn 
al-tasawwuf wa "l-tashayyw, Cairo 1969, 463; idem, Sufism 
and Shi'ism, London 1991, 75 ff.; Matti Moosa, Extremist 
Shiites. The Ghulat sects, Syracuse 1988, 111; D.M. 
Donaldson, The Shi'ite religion, London 1933, 14; on 
Ni‘matullahi attempts to resolve the exclusivism occa- 
sionally caused by this doctrine, see Gramlich, Dre 
Schütischen Derwischorden, i, 49). Whether such a polarised 
(a literally kutb-centric) approach to mysticism has been 
ultimately conducive to Süfism's final goal of theo- 
centric consciousness is questionable. What is prima 
Jace evident, however, is that the exclusivism of the 
Persian Shī'ī Safi kutb doctrine provides little con- 
structive groundwork for ecumenism, creative religious 
pluralism or inter-faith dialogue—in a modern world 
where religious diversity is an inescapable fact of life. 

(d) Saft patrimonialism or dervichisme. Jean Aubin coined 
the term dervichisme to describe an essential compo- 
nent of a type of hereditary Süfism passed down by 
lineages of “sacred families” during the Mongol period, 
so that "spiritual authority and material management 
was transmited, hand to hand, hereditarily, with their 
morally privileged status and their ancestry assuring 
the social position of the inheritors” (La propriété fon- 
cière en Azerbaydjan sous les Mongols, in Le Monde iranien 
et l'Islam, iv [1976-77], 128). During the Mongol period, 
hereditary succession in both civic and religious mat- 
ters was the norm in Persian society, as Marshall 
Hodgson has observed: “Even the head of a Sūfī 
order, who designated his successor from among his 
disciples, was encouraged to designate a son if one 
had become a disciple. But such family loyalty was 
pragmatic rather than prescriptive" (The venture of Islam, 
Chicago 1977, ii, 112). Eventually, however, as a con- 
sequence of such Sūfī dynasticism, what was from the 
start "an originally charismatic leadership was insti- 
tutionalized” (ibid., ii, 217). 

By the early Safawid period, the hereditary prin- 
ciple in Sift orders such as the Nürbakhshiyya and 
Ni‘matullahiyya in Persia had become virtually pre- 
scriptive. The Ni‘matullahiyya, for instance, originally 
began as a farika designed to offer spiritual guidance, 
but by waging war against the Ottomans, currying 
patronage and forging links of marriage with the rul- 
ing Safawid family, this silsila became a dūdmān (fam- 
ily dynasty) dedicated to the acquisition of royal power, 
and based exclusively on hereditary succession (‘Abd 
al-Husayn Zarrinküb, Dunbála-yi djustudjà dar tasawwuf-i 
Tran, Tehran 1362 sh./1983, 232-6). Indeed, such der- 
vichisme became enshrined in most Persian tarika doc- 
trine, for all the Sufi orders which wished to survive 
or succeed in Safawid Persia were forced to make 
the position of shaykh hereditary, if only in emulation 
of "the Safavids themselves who had insisted that pidar- 
Jarzandi, that is, the dynastic principle, was the sole 
criterion to be used to determine the succession, and 
not nass’ (R.M. Savory, fran under the Safavids, Cambridge 
1980, 25). 

Following the Ni'matullāhī revival in the Kadjar 
period, similar dynastic pretensions reappeared among 
leaders of certain branches of the Ni‘matullahiyya in 
the middle, and the Dhahabiyya at the end, of the 
19th century. As worldly dynastic interests took prece- 
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dence over otherworldly spiritual attainment, all quest 
for genuine and individually realised spirituality was 
set aside, as most of the Süfi orders, seeming to lose 
sight of the basic spiritual principles of their practice, 
treated the position of kutb as hereditary—the Guna- 
bad? branch of the Ni'matullāhīs, the Dhahabiyya in 
the 19th century, and the Ahl-i Hakk, in particular, 
have generally made hereditary succession and dervi- 
chisme their fundamental social pillar. 

(e) Sūfism and Persian poetry. Sir John Malcolm’s 
observation that “the very essence of Soofeism is 
poetry” (History, ii, 279) highlights an enduring char- 
acteristic of fasawwuf in Persia: that spiritual guidance 
and mystical understanding remain linked to lyrical 
expression and poetic inspiration. However, by the 
19th century, the Persian poetico-mystical tradition 
had considerably declined due to various factors. A 
sort of separation between literature and tasawwuf 
occurred in Persia in the late Safawid period, both 
of which, anyway, were experiencing a waning (on 
the literary slump, see Bahar, Sabk-shinas?, iii, 311-18). 
By the Zand and Kadjar periods, one finds that most 
of the ghazals and mathnawis composed by the Persian 
tarikat shaykhs were to a large extent a means by which 
those who possessed some literary talent could confirm 
their spiritual authority by creating poetic utterances 
capable of integration into their followers’ sama‘ liturgy. 
The central political motif in most Sufi poetry pro- 
duced during this period is what DeWeese has termed 
“tariqa-solidarity”—in the present Persian context con- 
stituting a sense of the distinctness of the Ni‘matullahi 
(or Dhahabi) silsilas as constituting a bona-fide, self- 
conscious Sūfī order amongst other Islamic brother- 
hoods. Walter Feldman's remark that l8th-century 
Turkish Süfi poets tended to speak of themselves “pri- 
marily as enlightened miirsids” in contrast to the 
earlier classical Turkish Süfi poets such as Yanus Emre 
who had usually humbly *cast themselves as seekers 
on the Path” (Mysticism, didacticism and authority in the 
liturgical poetry of the Halveti Dervishes of Istanbul, in Edebiyát, 
NS iv/2 [1993], 263), and Asad Allah Khawari’s 
observation that the composition of poetry by Dhahabi 
shaykhs had less an aesthetic than a utilitarian func- 
tion, being “considered as one of the necessary con- 
ditions of kutbiyyat” (Dhahabiyya, 685), also applies to 
the 19th-century Persian Süfi poets. In their verse one 
finds less and less the wine of “ecstasy divine”: a scent 
of rosewater perhaps, but the fragrance of the rose 
has fled. 

To the present day, Persian Süfis still continue to 
compose and publish mathnawis and ghazals filled with 
all the ancient and timeless symbolism and imagery 
of rose and nightingale, beloved and lover, prince and 
pauper. However, even if contemporary lran is the 
inheritor of the world's most venerable tradition of 
mystical poetry, there has been no Süfi bard during 
the entire modern period, with the notable exceptions 
of Nir "Alī Shah in the early 19th century, Furūghī 
Bastāmī (d. 1274/1857; a follower of the Cishtiyya 
silsila) at the end of the 19th, and Safi ‘Ali Shah in 
the early 20th century, whom any contemporary Ira- 
nian literary historian has acknowledged to have com- 
bined spiritual gifts and poetico-literary genius with 
any of the same competence or literary success shown 
by his mediaeval forebears. Hence literary historians 
usually regard the Safi contribution to modern Persian 
literature as largely insignificant (see M.T. Bahar, Sabk- 
shināsī, ni; Browne, LHP, iv; and Y. Aryanpür, Az 
Saba ta Nima. Tārīkh-i 150 sal adab-i farsi, Tehran 
1357/1978). 

(f) Loss of self-confidence caused by the marginalisation of 


mysticism in the intellectual milieu. Yn the mid-19th cen- 
tury, the anxiety of the Persian Sifts in face of en- 
croaching Europeanisation is reflected in the nostalgic 
comment of the Ni‘matullahi leader Mast ‘Ali Shah 
(penned in the early 1830s): “In truth, these Europeans 
(kawm-i firang) in affairs of government, politics and 
cultivation of their lands are extremely skillful and do 
not neglect even the least minutia in the art of war, 
nor of the means of overcoming enemies and cul- 
tivating friends” (Hada'ik al-siyaha, 348-9; also cf. simi- 
lar comments by Shirazi, Tarā”ik al-haka^ ik, iii, 521-2; 
JI. Cole, Invisible occidentalism. Eighteenth-century Indo- 
Persian constructions of the West, in Iranian Studies, xxv/3-4 
[1992], 3-16. For a discussion of similar circumstances 
in Turkey, see Nuray Mert, Children of a “defeated civi- 
lization”. The sad face of Westernization in Turkey, in Turkey: 
the pendulum swings back, London: Islamic World Report, 
i/3 [1996], 69-70). 

During the 20th century, with Shi‘ism in the 
madrasas, and secular rationalism the idol of the intel- 
lectual élite in the universities, Süfism was denigrated 
by both groups and in this process fell by the way- 
side, ceasing to be part of the mainstream of Persian 
religious and intellectual life. The main Persian 19th- 
century political reformers, such as Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghani (1839-97), Ākhundzāda (1812-78), Mirza 
Malkum Khan (1833-1908) and Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmānī (1854-96; who had rebelled against his Sift 
origins—his father being affiliated with the Ahl-i Hakk), 
castigated Sūfī mysticism for its alleged passivity and 
advocacy of taklid. Their attack was continued by the 
radical Iranian secular intellectuals of the early 20th 
century such as Ahmad Kasrawi (1891-1946 [g.».]), 
who condemned Süfism “as one of the deep-rooted 
and greatly misguided beliefs to have appeared in 
Islam” (see his On Islam and Shi'ism, tr. M.R. Ghanoon- 
parvar, Costa Mesa, Calif. 1990, 79). 

Kasrawi's opinions of Süfism were later repeated 
by Iranian secular intellectuals in the 19605-19705, 
most of whom toed the Marxist Tüdih party's athe- 
ist-materialist line on the social irrelevance of religion. 
As a consequence, the more moderate voices of both 
European Persianists who considered Persian Sūfism 
to be a chief cause of cultural advancement in Islam 
such as R.A. Nicholson and F. Meier (Soufisme et déclin 
culturel, in. R. Brunschvig and G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Classicisme et déclin culturel dans l'histoire de l'Islam, Paris 
1957, 217-41) as well as Iranian savants such as 
Mudjtabā Minuwi, who considered the Süfi move- 
ment to be the apex of human ethical thinking and 
the sole champion of religious tolerance in Islam (see 
his Āzādagī wa tasamuh, in Iranshenasi, vi/1 [1992], 174- 
85) have been all but drowned out by the louder 
cries of the secular and religious fundamentalists. 

Refutations of Sūfism based on its perceived incon- 
gruence with Shī'ī doctrines continued as in Zand 
and Kadjar times to be written during the 20th cen- 
tury by extremist Iranian clerics (such as Sayyid Abu 
'-Fazl b. al-Ridā, known as ‘Allama Burka‘) (cf. his 
Hakikat-i "ian, "Tehran n.d., which reproduces texts, 
161-2, of four fakvās in condemnation of early 19th- 
century Ni'matullāhī masters purportedly issued by 
19th-century clerics—Bahr al-Ulim, ‘Alt Tabataba't, 
Muhammad Mahdi Shahristānī and Abu 'I-Ķāsim 
Kumi). At present, most of the Iranian Shi'i clergy 
"regard it [Sūfism] as nothing more than an illegiti- 
mate competitor in the marketplace of religious val- 
ues" (Y. Richard, Shiite Islam, tr. A. Nevill, London 
1995, 54). 

To the present day, although the dervish ideal 
| (daneishi) remains, on the one hand, an indelible trait 
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of Iranian national character (see M.C. Bateson et 
alu, Safā-yi bātin. A study of a set of Iranian ideal char- 
acter types, in Brown and Itzkowitz (eds.), Psychological 
dimensions of Near Eastern studies, Princeton 1977, 257- 
73), on the other hand, institutional or khdnakah-based 
Sūfism continues to be frequently attacked by both 
Iranian intellectuals in exile and modernist and tra- 
ditional religious thinkers within Iran proper. In Iranian 
newspapers published in the West, the cultural and 
political significance of Süfism remains a hotly-debated 
topic whose relevance to modern philosophies of life 
is frequently contested or vindicated (see e.g. Dāryūsh 
Humāyūnī, /mrüz zaman az madrasa bih khānakāh raftan 
nist, in Nīmrūz, year 8, no. 390, Djum'a 11, Aban 
1375 s., 15e, and Rida Hakkdjü's pro-Sūfī riposte to 
Humayüni, Ham madrasa wa ham khanakah, in Nimriz, 
year 8, no. 393, Djum‘a 2 Adhar, 1375 sh, 33) by 
supporters for and against. Though beleaguered at the 
time of writing by the atmosphere of the religious in- 
tolerance prevailing in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
and in the West, where traditional tasawwuf is chal- 
lenged by the anti-mystical "secular fundamentalism", 
Persian Süfism will doubtless survive this crisis. 
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6. Amongst the Turks. 

(a) The Turkish lands from Anatolia to 
Eastern Turkistan in the pre-modern period. 
See TARĪĶA. 1. 5. 

(b The Balkans. See TARIKA. nī. 6. 

(c) The Ottoman Turkish lands and Repub- 
lican Turkey in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

i. The Ottoman period. 

The history of Süfism in the Ottoman empire of the 
19th and early 20th centuries reflects, in the first place, 
the consequences of the liberal reforms of the Tanzīmāt 
[4.v.] and the discovery of European philosophical 
thought. Also, up to 1925, and even under the Re- 
public, although in a different way, Sufism remained 
closely linked with the Safi brotherhoods (turuk), except 
for a few exceptions, themselves not without interest. 

Two Süfi orders imposed their mark, the Bektāshiyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya [g.vv.]. The Bektāshiyya were 
forbidden in 1825 together with the Janissaries but 
reconstituted themselves some years later, becoming a 
mystical and philosophical current, notably in the great 
cities of the empire (Istanbul, Izmir and Salonica). The 
Bektāshīs of the countryside, less and less accepted by 
their co-religionists of the towns, who were offended 
by their ignorance, were progressively absorbed by the 
*Alewis. As a general rule, the Bektāshiyya espoused 
the movement for liberal reform, against Sultan ‘Abd 
ül-Hamid (1876-1909) and in favour of restoration of 
the constitution abolished in 1878. This is explicable 
by, amongst other things, their suppleness in religious 
matters, even their lack of respect for the Sharia, which 
they placed after the jarīka (the brotherhood and its 
exoteric rules), the Aakika (truth) and ma‘rifa (gnosis), 
in accordance with their doctrine of the so-called “four 
doors” (dért kapi); this was regarded as a sign of the 
supremacy of the bati» (hidden doctrine, Süfism) over 
the zākir (the exoteric sciences, those of the medreses). 
Bektashi Süfism was nevertheless very poor on the 
level of the mystical techniques of contemplation. 

The Bektashiyya were strongly attacked by the Sunni 
‘ulam’ for what these last considered their heretical 
beliefs. In particular, in 1874 the lim Ishak Efendi 
attacked their closeness to the Hurifiyya [g.v.] in his 
Kashif iil-esrār wa-dāfi* ül-eshrar (German tr. G. Jacob, 
Beiträge zur Kenntnis des Derwisch-Ordens des Bektaschis, Berlin 
1908). The response to this took the form of an apolo- 
gia for the Bektāshiyya which is one of the best expo- 
sitions of Bektāshī doctrine, of a quality rarely seen 
previously (Ahmed Rif'at, Mir°at ül-makàsid fi dāfi* ül- 
mefasid, Istanbul 1876). The doctrine was then subse- 
quently fixed through several other works, in particular, 
by Ahmed Rifki (in his Bektāskī simi, Istanbul 1910), 
who accentuated the order’s heterodox and political 
dimension and brought its doctrine into the heretical 
Balkans current of the Hamzawis (see below) and the 
liberal movements opposed to ‘Abd ül-Hamid II. Bek- 
tāshī thought was further set forth in several poetic 
collections signed by its most brilliant representatives of 
the 19th and 20th centuries: Turabi (d. 1868), Mehmed 
Hilmī Dede (1842-1907) Edib Kharābī (1852-1915) 
and Rida Tewfik (1868-1949 [see BOLŪKBASHI, RIDA 
TEWFIK, in Suppl.]). 

In opposition to this form of Süfism, there was that 
of the Nakshbandiyya, an order which enjoyed a pro- 
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found renewal at the beginning of the 19th century 
amongst the Kurds of the empire's eastern provinces. 


This renewal of the Nakshbandiyya, called Khālidiyya ` 


from the name of Mawlana Khalid Baghdadi (1776- 
1827), who had studied with the Nakshbandis of India 
at Dihlt, strongly echoed the teachings of the Indian 
Nakshbandiyya Mudjaddidiyya but made certain in- 
novations. The Khalidiyya made compulsory retreat 
(khalva erba‘iniyya) for new initiates and made the doc- 
trine of the radita (the spiritual link of the sheykh with 
his disciple) the order's great rule (B. Abu-Manneh, 
Khalwa and Rabita in the Khalidi suborder, in M. Gaborieau 
et alii (eds.), Nagshbandis. Cheminement et situation actuelle 
d'un ordre mystique musulmane, Istanbul 1991). It invari- 
ably opposed the use of music and dancing. Very soon, 
with some exceptions, the Nakshbandiyya of the whole 
Ottoman Empire adopted the Khālidiyya form. Be- 
lieving that the mystical way was primarily to be 
achieved through a profound knowledge of the Kur’4n 
and Sunna, and by scrupulous respect for the prescrip- 
tions of the Shari'a, the Nakshbandiyya set themselves 
firmly against the liberal-type reforms of the Tanzīmāt 
era, reforms which inter alia gave rights similar to 
those of the Muslims to the infidels of the Empire. 
Their form of Süfism, with its ensemble of very potent 
contemplative techniques, was practised strictly within 
the framework of the Shari/a (Th. Zarcone, Expérience 
de la mort et préparation à la mort dans l'Islam mystique. Le 
cas des naksibendi de Turquie, in G. Veinstein (ed.), Les 
Ottomans et la mort. Permanences et mutations, Leiden 1996). 
Unlike the Bektashiyya, the Nakshbandiyya supported 
the Hamidian régime; Giimiishkhanawi Ahmed Diya 
(1813-93), the order’s main sheykh, had numerous dis- 
ciples amongst the Palace staff. He linked the study 
of hadith with his mystical teaching, a tradition which 
has maintained itself amongst his disciples to the pre- 
sent day. After the constitutional revolution of 1908-9, 
the Nakshbandiyya were to be generally found on the 
conservative wing of the Young Turk movement. Being 
both a Young Turk and a Naķshbandī, the Sheykh 
ül-Islam Müsa Kazim (1850-1920) attacked heterodox 
Süfism (ie. the Bektāshiyya) and went so far as to 
preach the absorption of the iekke by the medrese, con- 
vinced that Süfism had to be taught with the other 
Islamic sciences and not elsewhere. 

In the 19th century, other Süfis, linked with mys- 
tical currents originating in the Arab world, like the 
Shādhilī Muhammad Zāfir al-Madani (1829-1903) or 
the Rifa‘t one Abu '-Hudā al-Sayyadi (1850-1909 
[g.v. in Suppl], held, like the Nakshbandiyya, that 
Süfism should range itself alongside Islamic orthodoxy. 
In other respects, the 19th and 20th centuries were 
notable for another interpretation of Süfism which 
adopted a philosophical dimension close to Arabic Neo- 
platonism according to the commentary of several con- 
troversial mystics, such as Ibn al-‘Arabi, and even of 
those who had been condemned to death, such as 
Badr al-Din b. Kadi Samāwnā (1358-9 to 1416 [g.v.]), 
with a complete lack of interest in the structure of 
the tarīka; one could cite the Malāmī movement of 
Muhammad Nir al-‘Arabi (d. 1888) which rose out 
of the Hamzawi milieux of the Balkans and was very 
quickly introduced into Istanbul. The devotees of other 
orders were also marked by this rejection of the exter- 
nal aspects of Süfism (the tekke, ceremonies, special 
garments, headgear, etc.) in the name of a return to 
a purified mysticism, but also under the influence of 
ideas of progress. One might mention here the name 
of Kushadali Ibrahim Khalwati (1774-1845) who 
rejected the tekke and proclaimed himself against celi- 
bacy and renouncement of the world (terk-i dünya), two 


aspects of the mystical life which have often divided 
Sūfīs (Zarcone, Pour ou contre le monde. Une approche des 
sociabilitēs mystiques musulmanes dans Empire ottoman, in 
F. Georgeon and P. Dumont (eds.), Vivre dans l’Empire 
ottoman. Sociabilités et relations intercommunautaires (XVIII*- 
XX" siècle), Paris 1997). At the end of the 19th century 
there arose from Nakshbandi circles Bedi‘ iil-Zaman 
Sa‘id Nūrsī (1876-1960 [g.v.]), founder of the Nurcu 
movement [see NURCULUK], and he likewise opposed 
the system of turuk in the name of a return to the 
faith and to pure Süfism. 

The tradition of commentaries on the writings of 
Ibn al-/Arabi and the Mathnawi of Djalāl al-Din Rimi 
continued, with innovations appropriate to the age. 
Modernist Süfis and Ottoman intellectuals like 
Mehmed ‘Ali ‘Ayni, Rida Tewfik, Isma‘il Fenni, Ferīd 
Kam and Ahmed Hilmi Shehbenderzāde, showed a 
great interest in these two thinkers whose doctrines 
favoured a rapprochment of Islam with the ideas of 
the Age of the Enlightenment and even with such : 
European philosophers then in vogue as Herbert 
Spencer in Britain and Henri Bergson in France. The 
old dispute over the orthodoxy or not of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
specifically on the doctrine of the unity of existence 
attributed to him, wahdat al-wudjiid [see WAHDAT AL- 
SHUHUD], continued and gave rise to lively debates 
between the Süfis and the ‘ulam’, going beyond the 
strict framework of religion and involving the Turkish 
philosophers affected by the Western schools of 
thought. The main commentator at this time on Ibn 
al-Arabi was Ahmed *Awni Konuk (1868-1938) (his 
commentary on the Fusiis al-hikam, ed. M. Tahrah 
and S. Eraydm, 3 vols. Istanbul 1987). Regarding the 
Mathnawi, it continued to be studied within the frame- 
work of the special institutions for this (dar ül-methnewt) 
or by members of the Mawlawiyya; the most famous 
dar ül-methnewi was that founded at Istanbul by the 
sheykh Murad al-Bukhārī (d. 1848). It is characteristic 
of certain commentaries written on the Mathnawi in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries that they consider 
Rümi's Süfism in relationship to modern thought and 
Western science; such authors were ‘Abidin Pasha (d. 
1907) (his commentary in 6 vols. Istanbul 1887-8), 
Tahir ūl-Mewlewī (1877-1928) (Methnewi, 14 vols. 
Istanbul 1963) and Ken‘an Rifā'ī (Sherhli Methnewi-yi 
sherif, Istanbul 1973). Furthermore, the interest in the 
press in general drove Süfis of all tendencies to found 
journals and to set forth their thoughts in a new lit- 
erary manner (the journals Muhibban, Hikmet, Dyerīde- 
yi Sift, Tasawwuf, Mahfil, etc.); m these can be found 
commentaries on the Mathnawi, biographies, historical 
texts, philosophical essays, mystical commentaries on 
the Kur'àn, etc. 

One of the main conflicts between Süfism and Is- 
lamic theology at the opening of the 20th century set 
the sheykh Safwet (Tasawwufun zaferleri, Istanbul 1924) 
against the theologian Izmirli Isma‘il Hakki (1868- 
1946) (Hakkin zaferleri, Istanbul 1922) concerning the 
question of hadith, the crux being whether the hadiths 
cited by the Süfis to justify their doctrines were reliable. 
Isma‘il Hakki, himself a member of the Shādhiliyya 
and under al-Ghazali’s influence, some time later dis- 
tinguished, in a new elaboration of Islamic theology 
(Yer “ilm-i kelām, Istanbul 1923-4, 151-2), between two 
forms of Süfism, one linked with the Kur'ànic tradi- 
tion and the other departing from it. 

d. The Republican period. 

The creation of the Republic (1923) and the aboli- 
tion in 1925 of the orders, involving the closing of 
the tekkes, led Süfism, if it was to survive, into either 
bypassing the structures of the turuk or going under- 
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ground, a situation which, in both cases, had conse- 
quences for the development of the practice of mys- 
tical doctrines. It was only in the 1950s, with a 
relaxation of state anti-religious measures, that some 
Süfis were able to publish their writings. In general, 
Nakshbandis remained faithful to their orthodox line. 
This was set forth by Mehmed Zahid Kotku (1897- 
1980) and his son-in-law Mehmed Esat Cosan, who 
today directs the “Iskenderpasa community” in Istanbul 
(it inherits the tekke of Gümüshkhanawt Ahmed Diya); 
by Abdülhekim Hūseynī (1902-72) and his son 
Mehmed Resid Erol (1929-96), founder of the “com- 
munity of Menzil Kóyu" at Adiyaman in Anatolia; 
and by several other sheykhs stemming from the east- 
ern parts of Anatolia (H. Algar, The Nagshbandi order 
in Republican Turkey, in The pendulum swings back, London 
1996). It is important to note that many of these 
maintained unofficial medreses in which Süfism had a 
major part. ‘Abd ül-Hakim Arwāsī/Abdūlhakim Arvasi 
(1864-1943), another Nakshbandi, vigorously brought 
into prominence the teachings of Ahmad Sirhindi 
{g.v.], the founder in India of the Nakshbandiyya 
Mudjaddidiyya, and proponent of al-Ghazālī and his 
Süfism, at the same time combatting the Shi‘a and 
the radical Wahhābiyya [g.v.]. His pupils and succes- 
sors, the main ones being the writer Necip Fazil 
Kasakiirek (1905-83), with his O ve ben, 6th ed. Istanbul 
1990, and Hüseyn Hilmi Igk (b. 1911), founder of the 
Igikci movement, remained faithful to his thought but 
broke with several minor Nakshbandi practices and 
the system of tekkes. 

Already in existence at the end of the Ottoman 
period, the Nürdju movement of Sa‘id Nürsi, a former 
Nakshbandi, can be classed as a crypto-Süfi movement, 
despite its rejection of the /arika and the sheykh’s author- 
ity, since it continues to venerate and to follow the 
teachings of such grand masters of Süfism as ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djīlānī and Ahmad Sirhindī and since it 
describes itself as a return to pure Süfism. This aspect 
had been reinforced by the Nurcu Fethullah Gülen, 
who fiercely defends a revolutionary view of instruc- 
tion, proposing a harmonisation of the old medrese sys- 
tem with that of the secular schools (Latif Erdogan, 
Fethullah Gülen Hocaefendi “Kücük dünyam”, Istanbul 1995; 
Eyüp Can, Ufuk tur, Fethullah Gülen Hocaefendi ile, Istanbul 
1996 or 1997). On the other hand, in the last decade, 
certain Nurcus, called Aczmendî, have considered that 
it is time to re-establish the tekke system (Risale-i Nur'da 
usūl ve program. Aczmendlik, Istanbul n.d. (1996 or 1997)). 

Süfis linked with other currents have contributed 
to the development of an Islamic mysticism during 
the time of the Republic, like the Khalwati Muzaffer 
Ozak (1916-85), who attached central importance to 
music and dance movements. Like the Ķādiriyya and 
Rifa‘iyya, he kept up the link between mystical doc- 
trine and dancing, a link which became lost amongst 
the Mawlawiyya. Other Süfis, already only very loosely 
attached to the /arika system, adapted immediately to 
the situation under the Republic, such as the Melàmis, 
who kept up, at Istanbul, the tradition of Muham- 
mad Nir al-‘Arabi: Hadjdji Maksüd Khulūsī (d. 1929), 
Hasan Lutfī Susut and Mahmud Sadettin Bilginer 
(1909-83), Khulūsī's son. Alevi doctrines were favoured 
by the Kemalist régime, and the Alevis took over 
Bektāshī iekkes and for many years caused a grave 
confusion by identifying the Süfi doctrine and prac- 
tices of the Bektāshiyya with their own system, this 
despite the protests of a small group of Bektāshīs led 
by Bedri Noyan (1912-97), one of whose chief mem- 
bers was Turgut Koca (1921-97), who incarnated this 
tradition. Amongst the Alevis, Bektashi doctrine 


enjoyed a popularisation and acquired a folkloric 
nature which has profoundly deprived it of its real 
nature. Having almost totally disappeared within 
Turkey itself, the tradition of commentaries on the 
Mathnawit and on Ibn al-‘Arabi had a brilliant repre- 
sentative in Sarajevo in the person of Fayd Allah/ 
Fejzulah Hadžibajrić (d. 1990), who gave life to the 
last dar iil-methnewt of the Ottoman world. 
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7. In Muslim India. 

(a) The pre-1800 period. See TARĪĶA. u. 7. 

(b) In the 19th and 20th centuries. 

i. The study of Sūfism in colonial and post-colonial South 
Asia. 

The term and category "Süfism" was first coined 
for European languages by British Orientalists based 
in India, particularly Sir William Jones (The sixth dis- 
course, on the Persians, and On the mystical poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus, in Works, London 1807). While 
European travellers had previously remarked upon 
“dervishes” and *fakirs” only as exotic curiosities, 
Orientalists applied the term "Süfi" largely to the lit- 
erary phase of Süfism, particularly as expressed in 
Persian poetry. These European scholars were per- 
suaded that the elegant poems of Hafiz and Djalal 
al-Din Rimi [9.vv.] could have nothing to do with 
the Islamic (*Mahometan") religion, and therefore they 
unanimously believed it to be derived from Indian 
sources; this position was reinforced by the anü-Sufi 
attitudes of Shi mudjtahids in Persia (Sir J. Malcolm, 
History of Persia, London 1815, ii, 382-3; Lt. J.W. 
Graham, A treatise on Sufüsm, or Mahomedan mysticism, 
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in Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, i [1819], 
89-119). British colonial officials, who were the main 
source of European studies of Süfism in the 19th cen- 
tury, thus maintained a double attitude toward Süfism: 
its literary classics (part of the Persian curriculum 
required by the British East India Company until the 
1830s) were admired, but its contemporary social mani- 
festations were considered corrupt and degenerate in 
relation to what was perceived as orthodox Islam (R.F. 
Burton, Sindh, London 1851, 198-231). This “golden 
age" ambivalence toward Süfism was soon mirrored 
by the attitudes of Muslim reformists and fundamen- 
talists (see below), creating a situation in which Süfism 
quickly became a contested term, the meaning of 
which remains hotly disputed today. In Urdu, tasawwuf 
still generally means a prescriptive ethical and spiritual 
ideal as it did in early Islamic texts, though some- 
times it functions as a generic equivalent of mysti- 
cism. The English word "Süfism" describes a variety 
of practices and doctrines with a debatable relation- 
ship to Islam (C. Ernst, The Shambhala guide to Sufism, 
Boston 1997). 

Colonial officials encountered contemporary Süfism 
primarily in the context of government regulation of 
the many shrines and saints’ tombs found in India; 
under their administration, active Süfi circles were 
no longer attached to major shrines, though khankahs 
continued to function, particularly in the Pandjab 
and Sind. British officials settled disputes over the ad- 
ministration of shrines as wakf properties under Anglo- 
Mohammedan law (cf. G. Kozlowski, Muslim endowments 
and society in British India, Cambridge 1985). This was an 
issue particularly for large shrines, such as the tomb 
of Kh"àdja Mu‘in al-Din Cishti at Adjmer, or that of 
Baba Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakkar at Pākpattan [g.vv.] 
(D. Gilmartin, Shrines, succession and sources of moral 
authority in the Punjab, in Pakistan. The social sciences’ per- 
spective, ed. A.S. Ahmed, Karachi 1990, 146-64). Some 
Süfis, e.g. the Cishti leader Hadjdji Imdād Allah 
(d. 1899), fought against the British during the 1857-8 
uprising, and groups such as the Hurr (followers of 
the Pir Pagārē in Sind) continued resistance up to 
1947 (H.T. Lambrick, The terrorist, London 1970). But 
colonial policy reinforced the position of many heredi- 
tary sagjdjdda-nishtns as rural landlords and notables, 
particularly in the Pandjab. The process of legal regu- 
lation and dispute resolution of Süfi shrines has con- 
tinued in post-colonial India and Pakistan (S.K. Rashid, 
Wakf administration in India, New Delhi 1978). 

There is considerable proto-anthropological ma- 
terial on Süfi saints and shrines compiled by colonial 
officials in the Indian district gazetteers and surveys 
of the “castes and tribes” variety, often drawn from 
local oral tradition; most of these accounts regard 
Indian $üfi practice as a Hinduised deviation from a 
supposedly pristine Islam (T.W. Arnold, art. Saints and 
martyrs, Muhammadan, in India, in ERE, xi, 68-73). Some 
Hindu scholars went so far as to interpret Süfism in 
terms of Vedanta (L. Ramakrishna, Panjabi Sufi poets, 
London 1938). Politically-oriented studies of Sufi saints 
and orders have focussed upon their relationship with 
the colonial government (Sarah Ansari, Sufi saints and 
state power. The Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947, Cambridge 
1992) and the Pakistan movement (D. Gilmartin, Empire 
and Islam. Punjab and the making of Pakistan, Berkeley 
1988). There is an increasing body of anthropologi- 
cal literature on Şūfï practice in Pakistan and India, 
both on the part of government officials (Census 
of India, Beliefs and practices associated with Muslim pirs 
in two cities of India [Delhi and Lucknow], New Delhi 
1966) and Euro-American researchers (K.P. Ewing, 


Sufism and desire in Pakistan, Durham 1997). 

Post-colonial governments in Pakistan, under the 
impulse of modern nationalism, have promoted pub- 
lications that focus on Süfi literature (especially poetry 
in local languages) as the manifestation of national 
identity. The Folk Heritage Institute in Islamabad (Lok 
Wirtha) publishes a “Sufi Poets Series” consisting of 
editions and Urdu translations of prominent Süfis who 
wrote poetry in the regional languages of Pakistan 
(Pashtē, Pandjabi, Balēčī, Brāhuī, Hindkē, Sindhi). The 
Department of Charitable Trusts (Mahkama-i Awkāf), 
which controls the revenue of major shrines, publishes 
officially sanctioned biographies of Sūfī saints in Urdu 
that accord with the Islamic “Pakistan ideology,” and 
high-ranking provincial and national officials regularly 
preside at the ‘urs anniversaries of Sufi saints (Ewing, 
The politics of Sufism: redefining the saints of Pakistan, in 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vi. [1983], 251-68). Hagiographies 
organised along provincial or all-Pakistan lines also 
receive official sponsorship. The Government of India, 
in contrast, sponsors literature and films that identify 
Süfis as “secular nationalists” having more in com- 
mon with Hindu bhakti than with Islam (M. Jotwani, 
Sufis of Sindh, New Delhi 1986). 

Although British historians largely ignored Saft 
writings, the post-colonial era has seen the growth of 
new scholarship in South Asia, initially at Aligarh 
Muslim University, focused on the history and liter- 
ature of Süfism of the “medieval” period. The studies 
of the Čishtī order by K.A. Nizami have demonstrated 
how it is possible to follow the continuities in a silsila 
through the oral discourses (malfizat) and letters (maktū- 
bat) that continued to be written in Persian up to the 
20th century (Nizami, Tārīkk-i mashayikh-i Cisht, Delhi 
1953; see also C. Ernst and B. Lawrence, Burnt hearts. 
The Chishti Sufi order, London 1998). Biographical and 
historical studies of particular Süfi saints and orders 
have been written in the history departments of South 
Asian universities, while Persian and occasionally 
Arabic text editions of Süfi writings have been pro- 
duced in language and literature departments. Par- 
ticularly prized Persian writings by famous shaykhs of 
the Čishtī and Nakshbandi orders have been printed 
for devotional use in Pakistan as recently as the 1960s. 
“Classical” Sūfī works in Arabic and Persian, from 
the 13th up to the 19th centuries, are widely avail- 
able for popular use through modern Urdu transla- 
tions in India and Pakistan, and occasionally in other 
languages as well. The vast majority of South Asian 
Süfi texts in Persian still remains in manuscript, how- 
ever (for a comprehensive list, see Ahmad Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i mushtarak-i nuskhahā-yt khatti-yi Farsi-i. Pakistan, 
Islamabad 1984-, esp. vols. iii [Jän] and xi [<indagi- 
nàma-yi pīrān]). Only rarely have contemporary Süfi writ- 
ings in Indian languages been translated (C. Shackle 
(tr), The teachings of Khwaja Farid, Multan 1978; idem 
(tr), Fifty poems of Khwaja Farid, Multan 1983). 

ii. Sufism and modem ideologies. 

Safi pīrs of the 20th century, despite their entrenched 
positions as landholders in the colonial system, were 
crucial to the support of the Pakistan nationalist move- 
ment because of their large followings, and Süfi lead- 
ers have generally found nationalism to be a congenial 
doctrine. But the ideological proponents of modernism 
and Islamic fundamentalism have both seen Süfism 
as a major opponent. Modernists like Ikbal [g.v.], in 
a critique similar to that of Orientalists, denounced 
institutional Süfism for fatalism, passivity, and a false 
notion of the absorption of humanity in unity with 
God. Although Iķbāl's writings invoke Siff figures such 
as Halladj and Rimi [gs], his concepts of terms 
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such as khudi and "ishk [9.v.] owe as much to Bergson 
and Nietzsche. Secularised intellectuals and Muslim 
modernists alike saw Sūfī practice as mediaeval super- 
sition and as a drug that stupefies the masses. Sūfī 
apologists have responded to this criticism by appro- 
priating the rhetoric of science and announcing that 
Süfism attains the goal of truth that science can only 
dream of (Wahid Bakhsh Siyal, Muskāhada-i hakk: islāmī 
rūhānī sa’ins [science], Karachi 1974). 

Fundamentalists (echoing Orientalists and colonial 
officials) criticised Süfism as Hindu-influenced idolatry 
of human beings, amounting to abandonment of “pure” 
Islam. Reformers like Ķādidjī Shari‘at Allah (d. 1840), 
founder of the Farā'idī movement in Bengal, and Say- 
yid Ahmad Brelwi (d. 1831 [g.».]) in the Pandjab, were 
militantly opposed to certain forms of Süfism, Shi‘ism, 
and local adaptations of Islam; for this reason, the 
British regarded them as “Wahhabis,” although some 
reformers were trained in Süfi orders. Abu "Ala? 
Mawdüdi (d. 1979), founder of the fundamentalist 
Djamā'at-i Islami, rejected Süfi practice despite his 
upbringing in a Čishtī family, though his authoritarian 
leadership style has been interpreted as an extension 
of the master-disciple relationship (S.V. Nasr, Mawdudi 
and the making of Islamic revivalism, Oxford 1996). 
Defenders of Süfism argue that Süfism is the spiri- 
tual essence of Islam, and at the same time they re- 
fute earlier Orientalist theories of the non-Islamic 
origins of Süfism (W.B. Sial Rabbani, Islamic Sufism. 
The science of flight in God, with God, by God, and union 
and communion with God, also showing the tremendous Sufi 
influence on Christian and Hindu mystics and mysticism, Lahore 
1984). Nakshbandi groups concerned about Islamisa- 
tion have apparently de-emphasised meditation prac- 
tices (the laļā'if) but have redefined discipleship as a 
basic Islamic religious duty (A. Buehler, Masters of the 
heart. Nagshbandi Sufism in colonial India, Columbia, S.C. 
1997). 

The debate over Süfi doctrine and practice in South 
Asia has crystallised around two North Indian madrasas 
founded in the colonial period, the hadith-oriented 
Deoband school [g.»] and the devotional Barēlwī 
school. Although the founders of Deoband were largely 
drawn from the Sābirī branch of the Cishtiyya, they 
rejected practices such as sama‘ [g.v.], and ztyārat as 
well as excessive veneration of the Prophet or Süfr 
masters (Barbara Metcalf, Islamic revival in British India. 
Deoband, 1860-1900, Princeton 1982). The Barélwis, 
followers of Sayyid Ahmad Rida Khan (d. 1921) of 
Ray Bareilly, emphasise the necessity of intercession 
by the Prophet and, secondarily, the Süfi shaykh; as 
in other Muslim regions, the issue of saintly media- 
tion has thus become highly controversial (U. Sanyal, 
Devotional Islam and politics in British India. Ahmad 
Riza Khan Barelwi and his movement, 1870-1920, Oxford 
1996). Pietistic missionary groups such as the Tablighi 
Djamáà'at fg.v.] founded by Muhammad Ilyas (d. 1944) 
have appropriated the ethical emphasis of Süfism while 
rejecting ritual, metaphysics, and sainthood (M.A. Haq, 
The faith movement of Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas, London 
1972). Polemics and apologetics from these different 
perspectives dominate modern discussions of Süfism 
in Urdu and in English. 

iti, Sūfism in print. 

Probably the greatest social transformation in mod- 
ern Süfism derives from the introduction of print to 
South Asia early in the 19th century, principally in 
the form of calligraphed lithography (movable Arabic 
type was preferred by the British). As in other regions, 
Sutff orders were among the first to make use of the 
new technology to distribute teachings of contempo- 


rary teachers and to preserve the classical texts of the 
past. The revolution entailed by printing Süfi texts 
lay in the possibility of mass distribution of inexpen- 
sive books to the middle-class public, in place of the 
restricted access to manuscripts and oral teachings 
among a privileged few. Printing of $ūfī texts in India 
was carried out principally in the northern cities of 
Dihlī, Kānpūr, and Lak'hnaw, often at presses (such 
as Nawal Kishor in Lak'hnaw) run by Hindu munshīs. 
The number of Persian texts printed in India in the 
I9th century was considerably higher than the total 
printed in Persia or Central Asía. Leaders of Süfr 
orders such as the Cishtiyya, Nakshbandiyya, Kadiriyya 
and Suhrawardiyya orders [g.vv.] commissioned publi- 
cation of both early and contemporary Süft texts, ini- 
tially in Persian but increasingly in Urdu translation 
(C. Ernst, The study of Sufism in Pakistan, unpubl. paper 
for American Institute for Pakistan Studies Work- 
shop, 1996). Their publications included periodicals, 
and shaykhs like the Nakshbandi leader Djamāfat "Alī 
Shah (d. 1951) sometimes required their disciples to 
subscribe (Buehler). Some Sūfīs (the Cishti leaders 
Dhawki Shah, d. 1951, and Hasan Nizāmī, d. 1955) 
were trained in modern universities and made use of 
the press and European literary genres such as the 
novel to communicate their insights in Urdu and 
English to wider audiences. 

Beyond the Gangetic basin, the Pandjab, and the 
Urdu-speaking centres of the Deccan (U. Khalidi and 
M. ‘Akil, Dakan kā ‘ahd-i islami, 1300 tà 1950, ēk bun- 
jadi kitābiyyāt, Watertown, Mass. 1993, 58-65), very 
little scholarly work has been done on Süfi activities 
in the modern period, such as the transmission of 
Safi orders from Kerala [see marena] to Ceylon in 
the 19th century. While Urdu has been an impor- 
tant medium for disseminating the full range of Süfi 
literature, Indian languages that employ non-Arabic 
scripts (Bengali, Tamil, Malayalam) have also been 
used for Süfi publications. In the Tamil country, tombs 
like that of Shah al-Hamid (d. 1558) at Nagore are 
still centres of pilgrimage for Muslims, Hindus, and 
Christians, and hagiographies in Tamil remain popu- 
lar (V. Narayanan, The Zamzam in Nagore: worshipping 
Shahul Hamid in a Tamil landscape, unpubl. paper). The 
Ma’idjbhandari Sufi order, founded in Chittagong by 
Sayyid Ahmad Allah (1826-1906) with links to the 
Kadiriyya, has engaged in extensive proselytisation and 
publication of biographies and songs in Bengali, with 
support from the ruling circles of contemporary 
Bangladesh (M.A. Latif, letter of 1992). The tantric 
bards known as the Bauls gained cultural respectability 
after the 1920s when Rabindranath Tagore popularised 
the Bengali songs of Lalan Fakir (d. 1890); despite 
their religious ambiguity, the presence of Süfi sym- 
bolism in their writings is unmistakeable (C. Solomon, 
Baul songs, in D. Lopez, (ed.), The religions of India in 
practice, Princeton 1996, 187-208). 

iv. The internationalisation of South Asian Siifism. 

Devotion to Indian Süfi saints spread to the Malay 
peninsula, South Africa and the Caribbean in the 
19th century as the British exported indentured labor- 
ers to those regions from India. In the 20th century, 
Europeans were exposed to visiting Indian Süfi teach- 
ers such as ‘Inayat Khan (d. 1927), who was trained 
as a Cishti but presented Süfism as a universal reli- 
gion detached from normative Islam. His teachings 
have been perpetuated by Americans (Rabia Martin, 
Samuel Lewis) as well as family members (Pir Vilayat 
Khan) in Europe and America. Bawa Muhaiyaddeen 
(d. 1986), a Tamil Süfi from Sri Lanka, acquired a 
significant following (both Muslim and non-Muslim) 
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after moving to the U.S.A. in 1971, and his tomb 
outside Philadelphia has now become a place of pil- 
grimage. South Asian Muslim immigrants and stu- 
dents in England, Canada, and the U.S.A. have 
established branches of the Cishtiyya and the Naksh- 
bandiyya in their new homes along traditional lines. 
European and American converts to Islam have also 
joined South Asian Sifi orders; the principal khalifa 
of Dhawķī Shāh in Pakistan was Shahid Allah Farīdī 
(d. 1978), an Englishman formerly named Lennard, 
whose Urdu writings have been published in Karachi. 
The principal ideological change for Süfism in the 
modern period is the option of Süfism without Islam, 
something barely conceivable before the 20th century. 
This new possibility is partly the result of the efforts 
of Western scholars and fundamentalists, both of whom 
regard Süfism as separate from "pure" Islam, but it 
is partly the natural effect of ecumenism and the mod- 
ern search for spirituality. Sūfī groups in Europe and 
America also give a much more prominent and pub- 
lic role to women than was previously customary in 
South Asia. Cultural products of Süfism have attained 
great popularity in the West, from not only the Middle 
East (the Whirling Dervishes and Rümi's poetry) but 
also South Asia (Kawwali music by the Sabri Brothers 
and Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan). At the end of the 20th 
century, South Asian Süfism has found large new 
audiences through electronic communications on an 
international scale. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. Ernst) 

8. In Chinese Islam. 

It is likely that the Muslims from the Middle East 
or Central Asia, drawn to China in the 13th-14th 
centuries by the Mongol emperors of the Yiian dynasty, 
brought with them Sifi practices. But this is only a 
supposition since, in our present state of knowledge, 
we know nothing about the religious life of the Muslims 
of China before their complete sinicisation. We have 
to wait till the middle of the 17th century and the 
upheavals which mark the end of the native Ming 
dynasty and its replacement by the Manchu dynasty 
of the Ch’ing (or Qing) in order to find a specifically 
Islamic Chinese literature, which from then onwards 
is rich, mature and self-assured. 

i. Literary Süfism. 

As a general rule, the great Muslim thinkers of the 
17th-19th centuries adopted a uniform approach. They 
give an exposition for their coreligionists and compa- 
triots, in Chinese, of the complete foundations of the 
faith, beginning with a sacred history which places 
the mystical and ancient past of China within the con- 
tinuity of the enfolding of Biblical history. They con- 
tinue with a dogmatic system of morality set out in 
Confucian terms and with the believer’s obligations 
set forth in a clear Janguage which is quasi-vernacular. 
Finally, they set forth a mysticism which is undeniably 
Safi. 

If speculative theology shows itself as being consist- 
ent from the time of the first works composed, sc. 
the time of those of Wang Tai-yū (Wang Daiyu, ca. 
1580-1658?), published between 1642 and 1657, this 
theology nevertheless evolves from one author to 
another over the course of the two succeeding cen- 
turies whilst remaining, so far as it seems, not rooted 
in any particular time and with no sectarian links. In 
order to acquire prestige, this theology often claims 
to stem from the translation of some Arabic or Persian 
work. Sometimes such originals are imaginary; but 
even when these actually exist and are as famed as 
the Mirsád al-'ībād of Nadjm al-Din Ràzi Daya [9.v.] 


or the Lawa’ih of Djàmi [ge], works which were 
highly valued in Chinese Islam, the alleged transla- 
tion implies a total re-writing and remodelling in order 
to translate the philosophical notions and concepts of 
Süfism into an acceptable Chinese mode of thought. 
From this, an original literature has resulted, one 
unknown to Islamic specialists for want of being stud- 
ied by Sinologists. 

The great Chinese ‘ulam? were actually forced to 
use as best they could the lexicographic and conceptual 
material at their disposal—Neo-Confucian, Taoist and 
Buddhist. The believer's journey towards “absorption” 
with the divine (ho-hui, ho-ch’i), which is a “return to 
origins" (kuei-pen, fan-pen, hai-yüan) is made, they explain, 
by “transformation” (hun-hua) through attaining the 
“Perfect Way” (chih-tae) or “Vehicle of the Truth” 
(chen-ch’eng, i.e. hakika)—tao being the basic concept of 
Taoism and ch’eng that of Buddhism. The postulant 
seeking illumination has first of all followed, at a lower 
level, the “Usual Way” (ch’ang-iao) or the “Vehicle of 
the Rites” (H-ch’eng) or “Vehicle for Religion” (chtao- 
cheng, i.e. the Sharia) in order to understand the letter 
of the “Five meritorious acts" (wu-kung, Le. al-arkan 
al-khamsa); then he follows the “Middle way" (chung- 
tao) or “Vehicle of the Way" (tao-ch'eng or tarika) which 
allows him to discover the spirit of the five merito- 
rious acts, all this under the direction of a “Head of 
the Way" (tao-chang or shaykh), a “Ship of compassion 
on the sea of illusions”, according to the Buddhist 
formula normally applied to Kuan-yin, the Chinese 
avatar of Avalokitecvara. The journey of the believer 
is comparable to the search for “personal perfection” 
(Astu-shen) recommended by Confucius and Mencius 
and set in the centre of the Neo-Confucian ethics of 
the 16th-17th centuries. For “he who knows himself 
knows his God" (jen-chi jen-chu). As a 19th-century 
author, Ma K'ai-K'o (Ma Kaike), from Yunnan, sets 
forth, by following the way of gradual attainment of 
perfection, the believer “acts as in Confucianism, but 
progresses to a supplementary degree” (Ta-hua tsung- 
kuei “The general return [to God] of the great trans- 
formations”, 1865, ed. Peking 1922-3, ii, 46). This 
supplementary degree is attained thanks to the ascetic 
practice of the thirty “levels” (pin, the “stations”, 
makdmat), described in detail by the Chen-kung fa-wei 
“The secret unveiled of truly meritorious acts” (whose 
author and date are problematical: the end of the 
17th or the end of the 18th century ?). 

In the thread of written discourse, the Arabic 
terms— or more exactly, Arabo-Persian ones, since 
the influence of the great religious centres of Central 
Asia was strongly felt in Chinese Islam—are not only 
translated but also transliterated phonetically, so far 
as the Chinese characters allow. Thus dhikr is wnt- 
ten phonetically as ch’i-ke-erh, and the shahdda is writ- 
ten and recited as lzo-t-h0-he-ying-lan (= lā [ah] illa 
lah) and, at the end of the formula, Mu-han-me-te-la- 
līu-lun (= Muhammad rasūl [Allah]). Since Chinese 
Muslims pronounce Arabic in a manner much de- 
formed by Chinese phonetics, it is not surprising that, 
as pilgrims to Mecca, they have been looked down 
upon by Arabic-speakers and have had the reputa- 
tion of following a bastardised form of religion. 
However, their literature proves that this is not the 
case: the use of a terminology and a juggling with 
images borrowed from Chinese culture has not resulted 
in a degenerate syncretism. The message, the Sift 
one in particular, has remained distinctively Muslim. 
According to a Chinese historian of world religions 
(Li Xinhua, 1983, 76), Nakshbandiyya adherents are 
said to be recognisable by their preference for Neo- 
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Confucian thought, whilst the partisans of the Kadi- 
riyya are said to incline towards a choice of Taoist 
and Buddhist terms; but this is, for the moment, 
merely a working hypothesis. 

The fate of the works of literary Islam, so strongly 
marked by Süfism, is curious. Those which emanate 
from the most prestigious thinkers—foremost amongst 
which is the Nanking scholar Liu Chih (Liu Zhi, ca. 
1662-70 to ca. 1730-6), whom one of his 19th-century 
admirers, Ma Lien-yiian, considered as the Chinese 
Ibn al-‘Arabi—have been constantly republished up 
to the present time, and in the most varied circum- 
stances: in the midst of civil war in the 19th century, 
on the occasion of the modernist movement of the 
1920s and in the period of relaxation and re- 
Islamisation of the post-Maoist years, and in Taiwan. 
They symbolise a feeling of identification amongst the 
community, even—and above all—for adherents of 
the Ikhwàn movement, close to the government in 
the Republican period as also in the Communist 
period. In former times published by the mosques 
and spread by them alone (at the present time, in 
continental China, in rivalry with the institutes of 
Islamic studies, they were accessible to all the faith- 
ful of the mosque who were sufficiently literate. Also, 
the fact that in 1993 the most typical work and the 
one most appreciated by believers, "The Arabian phi- 
losophy", 7^wn-fang hsing-li of Liu Chih (ca. 1704), has 
been "translated" into the spoken language, shows a 
continuance of interest in speculative Islamic literature. 

ii. The Süfism of the brotherhoods. 

In China, the popular Süfism of the brotherhoods 
has its historical bases in the northwestern part of 
the country, where the intercontinental trade route 
which we call the "Silk Road" comes out. The late 
Joseph Fletcher (1934-84) showed in a magisterial way 
how this Süfism was connected with the movements 
of worldwide Süfism and attached itself to various 
silsilas of the Middle East and Central Asia. From the 
15th century onwards, Nakshbandi activists from the 
Altishahr or “Six cities" of the Tarim basin (in 
the southern part of modern Sinkiang) themselves 
shaped by the Nakshbandis of Transoxania, came to 
preach in the western part of China; and, in the same 
way, in the second half of the 17th century, the grand- 
son of Makhdüm-i A‘zam (the ancestor of the Khodjas 
of the Altishahr [see kHopjas in Suppl.]), Muhammad 
Yūsuf, and also, above all, the latter's son, Hidāyat 
Allah, called Khodja Afak (d. 1694) the founder of 
the Afakiyya spiritual lineage. At the end of the 17th 
century, three Chinese spiritual lineages, the best 
known of which was to become that of Ma Lai-ch'ih 
(1673-1753) at the head of the “Flowery Mosque”, 
Hua-ssu, claimed descent from Khodja Afak and, 
through him, from the Nakshbandiyya. The founder 
of the oldest known Chinese /arika, a Kadiri one, Ch’i 
Ching-i (1656-1719), was equally influenced by him. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the prop- 
agator of the Nakshbandi revival, who had been 
trained in Yemen and advocated a strict enforcement 
of the Sharia and the abandonment of the cult of 
sacred tombs, Ma Ming-hsin (1719-81 [g.v.]), founded 
an indigenous farīka called the Djahriyya (Che-he-lin- 
eh) with dhikr uttered out loud. This was called by 
outside observers the “New Religion”, Hsin-chiao, in 
contrast to the earlier movements derived from the 
Afakiyya, called Khufiyya (Hu-fei-yeh) with dhikr formed 
within the mind only, or, seen from the outside, the 
“Old Religion” (Lao-chiao). (It should be noted that, 
in the 19th-20th centuries, the New/Old Religion 
dichotomy embraced a set of realities which varied 


according to circumstances.) It was from the rivalry 
between these two Nakshbandi trends of thought that 
there resulted, on several occasions, the bloody trou- 
bles which culminated in the putting to death of Ma 
Ming-hsin in 1781 and the execution in 1871 of his 
fifth successor, Ma Hua-lung (1810-71 [g.v.]), together 
with the depopulation of whole Muslim regions of 
Shensi, Ningsia and Yunnan [g.vv.] by the Chinese im- 
perial armies which exterminated or deported masses 
of population. From the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury onwards, the centres of authority of the Sūfī 
brotherhoods were brought together within a restricted 
area, in comparison with the immense size of China, 
one not more than 350 km/220 miles from north to 
south between the 35th and 38th parallels and 500 
km/310 miles from east to west between Kansu, 
Ningsia and west of the Ch'inghai. Nevertheless, from 
this time onwards, they swarmed forth across the 
whole of China, in the wake of commercial enter- 
prises which were linked with missionary work. 

The turuk introduced into China—the Ķādiriyya, 
Nakshbandiyya in their various forms, and Kubra- 
wiyya—-after the second or third generation of spirit- 
ual masters, split into small groups called men-huan: a 
men-huan is at one and the same time the hereditary 
line of a shaykh, the group of faithful under the dom- 
ination and authority of that line, the considerable 
ensemble of goods and lands owned by it, worked 
and protected for it by the faithful, and finally, the 
holy places which bear its charisma. The men-huan 
re-appeared after the Cultural Revolution. A Djahri 
master of the eighth generation, Ma T’eng-ai, was 
from 1980 till his death in 1991 the deputy-governor 
of Ningsia and manager of a commercial house trad- 
ing with the Near Fast. But in the 1990s, the sur- 
vival of the men-huan is threatened as much by the 
fundamentalism of the Ikhwān, which is becoming 
more and more powerful, as by the course of rival- 
ries within the men-huan themselves. 
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9. In Africa south of the Maghrib during 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

For the sake of convenience, Süfism will be exam- 
ined here under the following headings: (i) doctrinal 
developments, (ii) missionary Süfism, (iii) Sūfī involve- 
ment in the political sphere, and (iv) opposition to 
Süfism. 

i. Doctrinal developments. 

Two major trends are discernible, not mutually 
exclusive. Chodkiewicz has pointed out the pervasive 
influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings in the 19th cen- 
tury, amounting to an “Akbarian” revival, and this is 
as true in Africa as elsewhere. Whether by direct 
reading of a/-Futūhāt al-makkiyya or filtered through 
secondary sources of Akbarian ideas, such as the writ- 
ings of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 963/1565) and 
‘Abd al-Ghanī al-Nàbulusi (d. 1143/1731) [g.vv.], the 
ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi have been diffused in many 
parts of Africa. This influence is particularly evident 
in the teachings of Ahmad al-Tidjàni and his major 
West African disciple ai-Hādidi ‘Umar b. Sa‘id (d. 
1864). But it is also evident in the writings of such 
diverse figures as ‘Abd al-Ķādir al-Djaza'iri, Ma’ al- 
*Aynayn al-Kalkami, Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdi 
of the Sudan, Ahmad al-‘Alawi al-Darķāwī, and ‘Abd 
al-Salàm al-Fitüri, founder of the Libyan "Arūsiyya. 

Familiarity with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought is also to 
be found in Ahmad b. Idris, though he is more typi- 
cally representative of the second trend, that is, the 
tartka Muhammadiyya, which stresses imitation of the 
Prophet in word and deed and seeing him in a waking 
state. His anti-madhhabist teachings, which advocate 
individual resort to Kur'àn and Sunna in matters of 
personal conduct, are reflected in the writings of one 
of the most important l9th-century Süfi personalities 
in Africa, Muhammad b. *Alī al-Sanūsī [g.]. Al- 
Sanūsī quotes the definition of the tarika Muhammadiyya 
of Abu '-Baka' Hasan al-‘Udjaymi (d. 1113/1702): 
"This Way is the inward immersion of the adept in 
the contemplation of Muhammad's person, whereby 
he imitates the Prophet in word and deed, occupies 
his tongue with pronouncing blessings upon him at 
all times, whether in retirement or when appearing 
in public, so that honouring the Prophet dominates 
his heart to such an extent and penetrates his inte- 
rior so deeply that when he merely hears the Prophet's 
name, he begins to shake, his heart is overwhelmed 
beholding him, and the physical appearance of the 
Prophet manifests itself before the eye of his inner 
vision” (al-Manhal al-raui, in al-Madjmii‘a al-mukhtara, 
Beirut 1968, 49-50, tr. B. Radtke in his Zhàd and 
Neo-Sufism, 915). An important influence on Ahmad 
b. Idris and his school was the teaching of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Dabbàgh (said to be inspired directly by al- 
Khadir) as reported in the K. al-Ibrīz of Ahmad b. 
al-Mubārak al-Lamati; it was also extensively quoted 
in the Tidjani manual Rimah hizb al-rahim of al-Hadidi 
“Umar. 

A third trend, quite unrelated to the two previous 
ones, may also be noted: that is, the increased incor- 


poration into certain “popular” Süfi orders, such as 
the ‘Isawiyya and Hamādsha of Morocco, of rituals 
of blood sacrifice, spirit exorcism and trance, at least 
partly under the influence of freed slaves of West 
African origin. Another manifestation of the amalga- 
mation of Süfism and African spirit cults is to be 
observed in phenomena such as the “diwdns of Sīdī 
Bilal” of Algeria, the rituals of the Gnawa of Morocco, 
the Stambali of Tunisia and the Tumbura of the 
Sudan {also found among African slaves in Mecca, 
according to C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca in the latter 
part of the 19th century, Leiden 1931, 11-12). 

ii. Missionary Sūfism. 

In the course of the 19th and the first half of the 
20th century, Sūfī teachings were disseminated over 
wide areas of the continent through the activities of 
certain brotherhoods, and in many cases they were’ 
the conduit for conversion to Islam. The Tidjaniyya 
gained a considerable number of adherents in Morocco 
and Algeria, and zāwiyas were established in Egypt 
and the Sudan. But it is in Mauritania and West 
Africa that its spread has been most noteworthy. In 
southern Mauritania it was taken up by the Idaw "Alī 
under the influence of Muhammad al-Hafiz (d. 1247/ 
1830), and from there it spread into Senegal and 
Guinea. Al-Hadjdj “Umar b. Sa'īd (d. 1865 [g.».]), was 
made a khalifa of the order by Muhammad al-Ghālī 
and subsequently initiated a gjihād in Guinea and Mali 
which led to conversion to Islam and a short-lived 
Tidjani “empire”. His nephew, Muhammad al-Hāshimī 
b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id, known as Alfa Hashim (d. 1349/ 
1931), fled French colonialism and established a base 
in the Hidjàz, which catered to African Tidjànis, but 
also, because of its location in the lands of pilgrim- 
age, led to the propagation of the Tidjaniyya among 
Muslims from other areas of the world (e.g. Indonesia, 
‘Trak and the Balkans) In the 20th century, the chief 
African propagandist for the order has been the 
Senegalese shaykh Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975), who has 
made the Tidjāniyya an order of mass participation, 
not only in Senegal but also in northern Nigeria and 
Ghana. His teachings, which emphasise spiritual tute- 
lage (tarbiya), have also found favour in Mauritania, 
Chad and the western Sudan. 

Brotherhoods based on the teachings of Ahmad b. 
Idris have also spread far and wide. The Sanüsiyya 
[9.v.] established a network of zāwiyas in eastern Libya 
and throughout Chad to as far as Kano in northern 
Nigeria. The Khatmiyya, founded by Muhammad 
‘Uthman al-Mīrghanī (d. 1268/1852), a Meccan who 
went to the Sudan to propagate the teachings of 
Ahmad b. Idris, gained many adherents in the Sudan 
and Eritrea [see MiRGHANIYYA]. Another Idrisian brother- 
hood, the Rashidiyya-Salihiyya, was also successful in 
the Sudan, and in Somalia, where it was propagated 
by the anti-colonial leader Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
Hassan [g..]. 

Older brotherhoods also enjoyed increased influ- 
ence in the 19th century and were agents for con- 
version to Islam. The Ķādiriyya enjoyed considerable 
success in West Africa through its Mukhtariyya branch 
deriving from the Kunta scholars [see KUNTA] of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. Disciples of the Kunta 
shaykhs carried their teachings to the savannah and 
forests, and were proselytisers for the faith. Shaykh 
"Uthmàn b. Muhammad Fodiye [g^], the Fulani 
mugjahid (d. 1232/1817), traces one of his farika lines 
through the Kunta silsila. Through Shaykh ‘Uthman, 
the Kadiriyya became the quasi-official fartka of the 
state he founded in northern Nigeria, and through 
his dihád many were converted to Islam. Ahmad 
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Lobbo (also known as Seku Ahmadu, d. 1260/1844), 
the Fulani mudjahid of Masina (Mali), also had a Sift 
affiliation to the Ķādiriyya-Mukhtāriyya. In Senegal, 
Ahmad Bamba (d. 1927) founded an entirely new 
order derived from the Ķādiriyya, the Muridiyya [g.v.}, 
which, by preaching a doctrine of laborare est orare, has 
played an important role in developing agriculture, 
and with its economic success has come powerful 
national political influence. There has also been a 
Ķādiriyya revival in Nigeria in recent years led by 
Muhammad al-Nasir b. Muhammad al-Mukhtār al- 
Kabari of Kano (locally known as Nasiru Kabara, 
d. 1996). Sometimes Sūfī brotherhoods have been 
agents of "reconversion"—the diffusion among rural 
or nomadic Muslims of normative urban Islam; such 
was the case with the Ķādiriyya-"Uthmāniyya in 
Nigeria, the Sanüsiyya in Libya and Chad, and the 
Madjdhūbiyya-Shādhiliyya in the eastern Sudan. Many 
Süfis of sub-Saharan Africa were also scholars of fikh, 
notably the Kano Tidjanis of the Salgha tradition. 

di. Saft involvement in the political sphere. 

In addition to what has been noted above, Süfr 
movements worked, on the one hand, to resist colo- 
nial penetration, and on the other, at least in some 
cases, to establish a working relationship with colo- 
nial régimes. Some of the more striking examples of 
Süfi involvement in armed struggle in opposition to 
colonialism are as follows: resistance to French pen- 
etration of Algeria led by the Ķādirī shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djazā'irī; resistance to Italian penetration of 
Chad by the French and later Libya by the Italians, 
spearheaded by the Sanüsiyya brotherhood; resist- 
ance to French penetration of Mauritania led by the 
Kadiri shaykk Mā” al-‘Aynayn [9.v.} (who founded a 
new branch the ‘Ayniyya); and resistance to British 
colonialism in Somalia from 1900 to 1920 led by 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan. During the colonial 
period, relationships between brotherhoods and colo- 
nial régimes were in some cases good, even close, 
while in others they were cold or downright hostile. 
In North Africa, the Tidjānī leaders were on amica- 
ble terms with the French, as was in Senegal Seydou 
Nourou Tall, who became a virtual mouthpiece of the 
French colonial order in West Africa. On the other 
hand, the Hamilliyya Tidjānīs were fiercely opposed 
to the French, while the Tidjāniyya leadership of 
Kano was under constant British surveillance. The 
French exiled both Hamallàh and the Muridiyya leader 
Ahmad Bamba. In the Sudan, the Khatmiyya under 
Sayyid "Alī al-Mirghani developed its own political 
party, the National Unionist Party (hizb al-itihàd al- 
watanī) in opposition to the Umma Party of Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Mahdi, who organised his Ansar 
along tarika lines. In Tanzania, the Kadiriyya brother- 
hood has played a significant role in national politics 
since independence. 

iv. Opposition to Sūfism. 

The most vigorous opposition to Süfism in Africa 
has been that directed against the Tidjaniyya brother- 
hood. Attacks were directed against Ahmad al-Tidjàni's 
claims that he had received direct authorisation for 
his teachings from the Prophet Muhammad, that he 
was the kutb al-aktàb, that reciting certain Tidjàni lita- 
nies (notably the salat al-fatth) brought more merit 
than reciting the Kur’4n, and that those who see him 
or serve him would enter paradise without judgment. 
There has been a virtually constant stream of polemic 
in Mauritania since soon after the brotherhood reached 
there. An attack by the poet Idyaydj al-Kumlaylt (d. 
1854) was responded to by Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Saghir b. N'büdja in his a/-Djaysh al-kafil bi-akhdh 


al-tha’r mimman salla ‘ala ’l-shaykh al-Tidjānī sayf al-inkar. 
This was then attacked by Muhammad al-Khadir b. 
Māyābā (d. 1925), a Kadir? adept, in his Mushtaha 
"I-khanrif al-djānī fī zalakāt al-Tidjānī al-djani, which was 
attacked by several scholars, most importantly by 
Muhammad Niasse (d. 1959) in his al-Djuyiish al-tulla’ 
bi '-murhafāt al-kutta’ ila Ibn Māyābā akhi ‘l-tanattu’. In 
Nigeria in the 1970s and 1980s, both Tidjanis and 
Ķādirīs came under attack in sweeping denunciations 
of Süfism led by a neo-Wahhabi scholar Abü Bakr 
Gummi (d. 1994), whose al-‘Akida al-sahīha bi-muwafakat 
al-sharīa (publ. Beirut 1392/1972) drew numerous 
responses. More specifically directed against the 
Tidjaniyya were the writings of an ex-Tidjani adept, 
Muhammad al-Tahir Mai Gari, whose attacks elicited 
rebuttals from two Mauritanian scholars as well as 
from Nigerian Tidjānīs (see Arabic literature of Africa 
(ALA), ii, ch. 13, for an account of the Nigerian polemi- 
cal literature). 
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TASBIH [see supra]. 

TASHAHHUD (a.}, verbal noun of form V of sh- 
h-d, the recitation of the shahdda [g.v.], especially 
in the salāt [g.».]. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that in this case skakāda comprises not only the kalt- 
malàr', but (1) the following formula: “To God belong 
the blessed salutations and the good prayers"; (2) the 
formula *Hail upon thee, O Prophet, and God's mercy 
and His blessing; hail upon us and upon God's pious 
servants"; and (3) the shaháda proper, consisting of the 
kalimatan'. 

The above form of the tashahhud is in keeping with 
a tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, beginning 
thus: The Messenger of God used to teach us the 
tashahhud, just as he used to teach us a süra from the 
Ķurān (e.g. Muslim, Salat, trad. 60). In the corre- 
sponding tradition on the authority of Ibn Mas'üd 
(loc. cit., trad. 56; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 422) 
in the formula under (1), the word "blessed" is lack- 
ing; in Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari’s tradition it runs “To 
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God belong the good salutations, the prayers”. 

According to al-Nawawi, in his commentary on 
Muslim, loc. cit., the learned scholars admit the three 
forms of the tashahhud. The madhhabs do not agree, 
however, on the question which is the best one. 

The tashahhud occurs twice in the salāt: at the end 
of each pair of raktas and at the end of the whole 
salāt. In the latter case, it may be followed by per- 
sonal prayers and is concluded by the twofold taslēma. 

Bibliography: Books on fikh, e.g. Shāfi'ī, Umm, 

Beirut n.d., i, 117-18; the passages in the books of 

tradition in Wensinck et alii, Concordance, s.v., 193-5, 

cf. especially the references to Tirmidhi; more re- 

cent practice described in Lane, Manners and cus- 
toms of the modem Egyptians, ch. iti, Religion and 

Laws; and Constance E. Padwick, Muslim devotions, 

a study of prayer manuals in common use, London 1961, 

64, 126-51. (AJ. Wensinck-[A. Rippry]) 

TASHBIH (a.), literally “the act of compar- 
ing, comparison”. 

l. In rhetoric. 

“Simile” or “(explicit) comparison" is one of the 
most important literary techniques in all literatures. 
It is especially frequent in pre- and early Islamic 
Arabic poetry, where metaphor [see IsTI‘ARA] is less 
common than in ‘Abbasid poetry, but it remained a 
central figure of speech, forming the main "point" of 
innumerable lines and epigrams. When describing 
objects, persons or events, classical poets are not con- 
tent with "factual" description but feel compelled to 
produce similes, often in rapid succession and taken 
from disparate semantic fields. Although, already in 
the earliest. period, there are many standard com- 
parisons and conventions (hero: lion; generous man: 
sea; teeth: camomile or hailstones; etc.), the original- 
ity and creativity of a poet is often judged on the 
basis of his striking new similes or subtle variations 
on existing ones. The importance of tashbih is reflec- 
ted in literary criticism and theory: it is called one 
of the four “pillars” (arkān) of poetry (al-Marzubàni, 
al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1965, 273) and is listed together, 
somewhat incongruously, with basic modes such as 
panegyric and love poetry by Tha‘lab [g.v.] in his 
Kawā'd al-shi' (Cairo 1966, 37) and Ķudāma b. Dja*- 
far [g.v.] in his Nakd al-shi^r (Leiden 1956, 23). The 
several anthologies of similes, thematically arranged 
according to the primum comparationis, of which that by 
Ibn Abi ‘Awn [g.v.] is the earliest, give a useful insight 
into the "poetic universe" of Arabic literature. 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [9.v.], himself famous for the simi- 
les in his poetry, incorporated Ausn al-tashbih among 
the figures of mahāsin [q.v.] in his seminal K. a/-Badi 
(London 1935, 68-74). The figure is subsequently dis- 
cussed in every work on literary criticism and theory 
[see BALAGHA; BAYAN; AL-MA'ANI WA 'L-BAYĀN), among 
which those by ‘Abd al-Ķāhir al-Djurdjānī [g.v. in 
Suppl. are particularly important, above all his Asrar 
al-balagha which analyses in considerable depth and 
detail the various kinds and functions of tashbīh and 
its relationships with other figures such as metaphor, 
tamthēl and takkyīl [g.vv.]. Usually, the critics do not 
limit themselves to poetry and also deal with simile 
in prose, naturally giving much attention to Kur'ànic 
similes [see 1‘pyAz]. In the school of al-Sakkaki and 
al-Khatīb al-Kazwini (g.wv.], tashbih forms part of ‘ilm 
al-bayān and is discussed from various angles: the 
primum and secundum comparationis (al-mughabbah and 
al-mushabbah bihi, respectively; they may be nhissī, 
perceivable by sense perception, or ‘aklz, conceivable 
only by the intellect) and their relationship (the wadjh 
al-shabah, classified in a number of ways), the syntac- 


tic form (the employ of the adat al-shabah: particles 
like ka-, ka’anna, ka-mà, mithi, or genitive constructions) 
and the purpose or function (gharad). In a normal 
simile such as "the caliph's face is like the sun" the 
mushabbah bihi (here, the sun) usually possesses more 
clearly or to a higher degree the quality implied by 
the comparison (here, some form of *brightness”). 
Exceptionally, this may be reversed with some effect 
(“The sun is bright like the caliph’s face”). 

Poets and critics alike were fond of concision, of 
similes expressed in one line, or even an accumula- 
tion in one line; thus Ibn Hazm takes pride in his 
own “unsurpassable” line (“I, she, the cup, the wine, 
and darkness were/like earth, and rain, and pearls, 
and gold, and jet”, Tawk al-hamama, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1980, 110). Although this often results in rapid 
shifts to wholly unconnected spheres of imagery, a 
certain harmony is appreciated, as in a much-admired 
line by Bashshar b. Burd [g.v.] that likens swords 
flickering in the dust stirred up in battle to shooting 
stars in a dark night. Similes spanning more than one 
line are found but receive less attention and appre- 
ciation from critics. Especially in early Arabic poetry, 
one finds extended similes in some ways reminis- 
cent of “epic” or “Homeric” similes, which form epi- 
sodes in which the primum comparationis temporarily 
disappears from sight. Thus in the early Kasida, long 
sections may be found describing an oryx or onager, 
to which the poet's camel is compared. 

Partly as a reaction against traditional practice and 
theory, tashbīh has lost much of its status in modern 
Arabic poetic criticism. 
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TASHBIH wa-TANZIH, two terms of Islamic 

theology which stand for different discourses about 
God, tashbih roughly meaning “anthropomorphism” 
and tanzīh “transcendentalism” (Greek é&gatpeois). They 
are, however, not used on the same level; tanzih has 
a positive connotation whereas tashbih, together with 
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its derivatives mushabbih and mushabbiha (denoting a 
person or a group practising /ashbih), is used in polemi- 
cal language, as a derogatory term. The negative 
equivalent to tanzīk is ta'til, divesting God of his attrib- 
utes; as the positive pendant to /ashbih, ithbat is some- 
times used, the affirmation of the divine attributes by 
analogy. The origin of all these terms has still to be 
clarified. They are not found in the Kur'àn; when 
tanzīh appears in a hadith (cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
vi, 423) it is part of an explanatory remark which 
seems to have been added later on and reflects already 
independent theological usage. 

The problem itself reached Islam in a late and 
derivative form. Islam does not know anthropomor- 
phism on the immediate level of religious conscious- 
ness, as mythology, for instance, and rejects, under 
the notion of Aul (q.v. = évoixnoic), the form of 
anthropomorphism typical for Christianity, namely, 
incarnation. Tashdīk means “making similar" and can 
be understood either as "producing something simi- 
lar to creation", ie. images (which are forbidden in 
Hadith under the expression of shabbaha bi-khalk Allah) 
or as "assimilating God to His creature" (creature 
always meaning man, never animals as in Ancient 
Egyptian theriomorphism). In the latter sense, which 
is the only one used in Islamic theology proper, it 
aims at the problem of how to interpret the anthro- 
pomorphic discourse in the Scripture, i.e. at the exegeti- 
cal level. Here, the closest parallels outside Islam are 
found in Judaism. If, however, it is contrasted with 
lanzih, the term also opens up the systematical ques- 
tion of how the personalist aspect of the divine pre- 
supposed by all theistic religions has to be dealt with. 
What influenced Islamic thinking most in this regard 
was Neoplatonic philosophy, especially in the form it 
had assumed in Christian theology. 

The Kurān is by intention strongly transcenden- 
talist; it does not, however, avoid anthropological lan- 
guage as a symbolic reference to God's actions and 
qualities. This was not in the beginning felt as a ten- 
sion or contradiction. When Islam, however, expanded 
into the lands of the civilisations of the Ancient World, 
both transcendentalist and anthropomorphist tenden- 
cies were sharpened by the religious ideas prevailing 
in the new environment. Hadith, therefore, contains 
many anthropomorphist sayings, some of which are 
obviously exegetical whereas others go far beyond this. 
Early tafsir works were sometimes so strongly anthro- 
pomorphist that they had to be purged in later recen- 
sions (cf. e.g. Muķātil b. Sulaymān). Theologians, either 
Sunni and starting from Hadith (e.g. Dawid al- 
Djawāribī) or Shī'ī and taking up the spirit of Küfan 
circles (Hisham al-Djawaliki or Hisham b. al-Hakam), 
gave this development a systematic turn by speculat- 
ing about how God may be ascribed a shape or a 
form (sūra), whether He has or is a body (ism), how 
His speech (kalām, i.e. revelation) proceeds from Him, 
etc. The transcendentalist pattern, on the other hand, 
did not pass through Hadith, but was expressed in 
theological terms right away, with Dja‘d b. Dirham 
and Djahm b. Safwan [¢.vv.], later on with the 
Mu'tazila. The Mu'tazilis took transcendentalism to 
be a necessary prerequisite of tawhid. But the anthro- 
pomorphists did not see any contradiction between 
their standpoint and tawhid either; they wrote books 
under this title and made it clear in their theology 
that they did not want to “assimilate” God to man 
or understand Him as a composite entity. 

As far as the aspects of Islamic anthropomorphism 
are concerned, we can differentiate between (a) anthro- 


pomorphism proper, concerning God’s outward appear- | 


ance, His shape (nope); (b) God's actions like speaking, 
sitting, etc.; (c) His feelings like wrath, satisfaction, etc., 
so-called anthropopathisms; and (d) “passive” anthro- 
pomorphisms inasmuch as God may be the object of 
human perception: when He is seen, heard, etc. 

(a) Anthropomorphism proper. The Ķur'ān mentions 
God's face (wadjh), His eyes (though never in the dual, 
only in the plural and in the singular), His hands, in 
a certain way His side (djanb; sūra XXXIX, 56), and 
possibly His leg (LXVIII, 42). But all the passages 
involved had a primarily metaphorical meaning; in 
the two last cases, the connection with God had even 
intentionally to be established first. Some of them 
were further elaborated in Hadith. Stra XXXVIII, 75 
which implied God’s having created Adam “with His 
own hands” was filled out by saying that He kneaded 
Adam's clay for forty days; XXXIX, 67, “the earth 
altogether shall be His handful on the Day of Re- 
surrection", was made more concrete by asking which 
part of it will be on each finger; when, in VII, 143, 
God was supposed to have made Mount Sinai “crum- 
ble to dust", people thought that He achieved that 
by merely putting out the tip of His little finger. In 
this way, even a new limb was added; since, accord- 
ing to L, 30, Hell is going to ask “Are there any 
more (sinners) to come?", one could imagine God 
putting his foot (kadam) into the fire in order to quench 
its heat. The most important addition, however, was 
the statement of Gen. i. 27, according to which God 
created Adam in His image (‘ala süratihi); this was not 
found in the Kur'àn and became now, via Hadith, 
the basis of theological speculation. The word sūra 
(for Hebrew d'mūt, which simply meant *likeness”) 
referred to sūra VII (sawwarnakum “We shaped you”), 
and LXIV, 3 (ahsana suwarakum "He shaped you well”); 
the question then was how man’s beautiful shape 
reflected God’s own appearance. 

The question had two sides. One could speculate 
about the similarity in man; then one could say, e.g., 
that Adam, as long as he was in Paradise, had been 
a lot taller than later human beings since God is 
immensely big. But normally, one concentrated on 
the similarity in God: He looks like the blessed in 
Paradise, young and with curly hair, perhaps 32 years 
old (like Jesus), perhaps only about 15, like a youth 
who has not yet grown his beard. His size is seven 
spans, as said Mukatil b. Sulayman and afterward 
Hishàm b. al-Hakam, ideal spans which were not nec- 
essarily identical with human ones. In order to link 
these popular conceptions with the Kur'àn, the the- 
ologians discovered the enigmatic attribute samad in 
CXII, 2. They understood it as “solid, massive” and 
saw in it the description of a bodily constitution which 
guarantees unity (the topic of the entire sūra). God 
is not hollow or porous, as said Mukatil b. Sulayman; 
only man is hollow, and he is porous because he con- 
sists of clay. Man has a cavity (djauf), namely, his 
chest and his belly; God does not. God therefore does 
not need food; He has neither digestion nor sexual- 
ity. He “does not beget nor has He been begotten” 
(CXII, 3). But He speaks and He thinks, for He is 
wise. This is why Dawid al-Djawanbi pretended, in 
contrast to Mukatil, that God can only be massive in 
His lower part. He has to be hollow from His waist 
upward, since His speech, i.e. revelation, comes forth 
from His mouth and His wisdom, namely, the Kur'àn 
from His heart, i.e. from His chest. Shī'ī theology 
tried to attenuate this approach by conceiving God 
as a luminous being which has a different and much 
more subtle matter than man. Hisham al-Djawālīķī, 
though still thinking of God as having a “form”, imag- 
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ined Him to consist of white light which only changed 
into black when His profuse hair had to be described. 
Hisham b. al-Hakam then gave up the sūra concept 
altogether and merely ascribed to God an ideal geo- 
metrical shape which he called a “body” (gsm) in 
the philosophical sense of the word (like oôpa in Stoi- 
cism). While Hisham al-Djawālīķī still assumed that 
God had senses, Hisham b. al-Hakam conceived God 
as a regularly-shaped mass of light which emits rays 
as means of perception. This could no longer be called 
anthropomorphism, but since he used the word ģiism 
which, under a perspective different from his, evoked 
God's being composite, he was labelled a corporeal- 
ist (mudjassim). 

(b) God's actions. Among those divine actions which 
were mentioned in the Kur'àn many could immedi- 
ately be linked to God's body: seeing, hearing, speak- 


ing, creating (like shaping Adam out of clay, anything | 


except creato ex nihilo. Most important was God's sit- 
ting on the throne, the symbol of His majesty and 
power. Only one action was explicitly denied: sleep- 
ing; "slumber seizes Him not, neither sleep" (II, 255, 
in the throne verse; cf. Ps. cxxi. 4). Sleeping would 
have been the negation of His acting, a period of 
rest during His creation which the Ķurān, in con- 
trast to the Bible, deemed unworthy of God. In Hadith 
we then get reflections about how God is sitting on 
His throne (leaning back, one leg put upon the other) 
or whether He allows somebody to sit at His side in 
order to honour him or to even let him partake in 
His power (e.g. the Prophet when he practices inter- 
cession, shafa‘a [g..]. In Jerusalem, people believed 
that God had left His footprint on the Rock of Mount 
Zion because His throne had been standing there in 
the earthly paradise before He got up and ascended 
to Heaven. This idea was combined in the Umayyad 
period with Muhammad’s night journey (isrā”), which 
led him to Jerusalem and made him encounter God 
in the garden which was located in the precincts of 
the “Solomonic” (i.e. Herodian) Temple. God was sit- 
ting there on His throne in the shape of a beardless 
youth with a crown on His head and golden sandals 
on His feet. He could even be imagined to touch the 
Prophet then with His hand, as a gesture of intimacy, 
when He conveyed a secret or a message to him. 
But He could also be thought to appear at Mecca, 
during the Pilgrimage, “at the eve of ‘Arafa”, when 
He .used to come down from Heaven riding on a 
camel in order to accept the supplications or the re- 
pentance of the believers. This was not a symbol of 
His power then but of His compassion and mercy. 
(c) Anthropopathisms. Among God's feelings and. pas- 
sions, His mercy was most prominent in the Kur'an. 
But it was never felt to be anthropomorphic; it was 
simply part of His essence. Similarly, His wrath (sakhat, 
ghadab) and His satisfaction (ridd) were considered by 
many early theologians as His main and only attrib- 
utes, expressing the polarity of His nature. The anti- 
Islamic treatise attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ criticised 
the common tendency to ascribe grief and mourning 
to God; in Hadith, it could be said that God wept 
about the annihilation of mankind by the Flood. The 
only attributes which became problematic in the long 
run were those which seemed to injure God’s sover- 
eignty or perfection: His cunning (makr, cf. IH, 54, 
and IV, 142), His mockery (IL, 15, and IX, 79), His 
forgetfulness (IX, 67) or His patience (sabr, which 
could also mean "enduring"). A special case was divine 
love; it was rejected by theologians and jurists (who 
thought compassion to be more appropriate), accepted, 
however, and frequently glorified by the mystics. 


(d) “Passive” anthropomorphisms. According to certain 
hadiths, God may touch man. But He can never be 
touched Himself. He can be heard, though, and He 
can also possibly be seen. His being heard was never 
questioned; only the mode was a matter of dispute. 
Moses was mentioned in the Kur'àn as the one who 
had been spoken to by God directly (IV, 164); in 
contrast to him, Muhammad heard the revelation 
only through an intermediary, i.e. Gabriel. When the 
Hanbalis later on called the pronunciation (lafz) of 
the Kur'àn uncreated, they assumed that, during the 
act of recitation, everybody hears the Speech of God 
as such. The vision was more problematic. The two 
visions of Muhammad alluded to in the Kur'àn (LIII, 
5-12, and 13-18) did not mention God explicitly; they 
could as well be interpreted as referring to Gabriel. 
When the Prophet met God during his mzrádj [9.v.], 
many people doubted that he had seen Him in per- 
son; they thought that he had only heard Him speak 
from behind a veil. The Ķurānic basis for the beatific 
vision in Paradise was weak; the doctrine was rejected 
by the Mu'tazila but finally accepted by the major- 
ity, at least in Sunnism [see RU’YAT ALLAH]. 

Unrestricted anthropomorphism did not withstand 
the onslaught of the Mut‘tazilis; their theology in this 
respect shaped the Islamic identity until today. Before 
their time, transcendentalism had a precarious stand; 
Dja‘d b. Dirham and Djahm b. Safwan were both 
executed, though probably for political rather than 
dogmatical reasons. At that time, in the late Umayyad 
period, part of Islamic theological thinking may still 
have been tinged by a Neoplatonic spirit. Dja'd b. 
Dirham pretended that God could never have taken 
Abraham as His "friend" (Khalil; cf. IV, 125) or have 
spoken to Moses; possibly he also denied Muhammad's 
having seen God during the misádj. Djahm b. Safwan 
rejected God's being heard or seen, too; for him, God 
was simply the absolute Power. God is not only beyond 
any form, but also beyond being as such; he is not 
anything (shay’). This was more than the Murtazilis 
later on admitted. 'They were not against calling God 
shay’, insofar as He exists, and they did not deny 
God's speech altogether but accepted it as long as it 
was created in an earthly substratum (the burning 
bush, e.g.). The Ķurānic argument which they used 
against anthropomorphism was that of XLII, 11, laysa 
ka-mithlihi shay’, which was understood now as mean- 
ing absolute and not only relative otherness. God 
could then be described as shay’ lā ka’l-ashya’. This 
turned out to be a suitable expression which spread 
far beyond the Mu‘tazila. Amongst the Mu'tazila them- 
selves, other definitions of otherness had been tested: 
God as khīlāf al-Glam “the (absolute) divergence from 
the world" (Abu ‘l-Hudhayl), or simply as ghayr “the 
Other" (Abbàd b. Sulayman). In the earliest phase, 
theologians like Dirar b. ‘Amr had expressed the same 
idea by saying that only God's existence (anniyya) is 
accessible to the human mind, not his essence (máhiyya); 
this position, however, was given up when Abu 
"-Hudhayl and others after him started elaborating a 
doctrine of attributes. 

Talking about attributes meant mitigating the con- 
cept of tanzīh. The radical position held by Djahm b. 
Safwàn was never repeated again except by the 
Ismà*ilis in Eastern Persia. They developed a consist- 
ent theologia negativa on the basis of Neoplatonic phi- 
losophy where God was beyond being and therefore 
ineffable, neither shay’ nor not shay. According to 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī, He was not even the cre- 
ator; creation (ibdà^) was effected by the first Intel- 
ligence, whereas God was severed from the world 
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and remained unknown. According to the view of 
the Islamic majority, such ideas were sectarian. Even 
Mu'tazilī tanzīk was soon denounced as tatīl. Ulti- 
mately, it survived only in Imàmi and Zaydi Shi‘i 
thought. In Sunni Islam, the Ash'ari reaction led to 
a readjustment of the fronts. The anthropomorphisms 
were incorporated into God's essence (dhàt) as sifat 
khabariyya, i.e. attributes based on the evidence of 
Kuran and Hadith which should be understood bi-/ā 
kayf. 'This latter formula was to have a long history. 
It could mean “without further comment”; this is how 
it was used by the Hanbalis and other ashab al-hadith 
who were close to them. The relevant traditions were 
then collected and interpreted in books like Ibn Khu- 
zayma's K. al-Tawhid wa-ithbat sifat al-Rabb, Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaki's K. al-Asmā” wa ‘l-sifat or Ibn 
al-Djawzi's Daf* shubhat al-tashbih. Theologians, how- 
ever, used bi-/ā kayf rather in the sense of “without 
qualifying God in a way only to be applied to His 
creation"; they presented it as a middle course be- 
tween a literal acceptance of the anthropological state- 
ments in the Scripture (= takyīf, tashbih) on one side 
and their metaphorical interpretation in the Mu'tazilr 
sense (/a'wil = tattīl) on the other. Even Ibn Taymiyya 
adopted this attitude. Among those who kept aloof 
from it were al-Ghazālī and Ibn Rushd (in his Kashf 
‘an manàhidj al-adilla), they rather differentiated between 
tashbih (bi-lā kayf) and tanzih (= figurative interpreta- 
tion, ta’wil) according to a social criterion, by con- 
trasting the discourse of lay people (‘awdmm) with that 
of the experts (khawass). The question of whether man 
cannot talk about God unless in anthropological lan- 
guage anyway, his discourse inevitably being metaphor- 
ical (madjāz), was rarely asked since the Kur'án was 
thought to be the speech of God Himself (kalàm Allah) 
and therefore veritative (Aakiki) by definition. 
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TASHELHIT (TasHLHrvr), a dialect of Berber. 

1. Linguistic region. 

Tashelhīt or Tashlhiyt is the most important Berber 
dialect of Morocco, both by the number of its speak- 
ers and by the extent of its area. The space within 
which it is used as a first language comprises an area 
within a line in the north connecting Essaouira 
(Mogador) and Tanant in the High Atlas, a line fol- 
lowing the eastern slopes of the High Atlas towards 
the region of Ouarzazate, a southern line following 
the course of the Wadi Dra and western one repre- 
sented by the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the 
Wadi Noun to Essaouira. 

From the point of view of physical geography, this 
is a region of comparative contrasts: mountain zones 


of the High and Anti-Atlas, the Haha plateau in the 
north-west and the Ait Baámrane one in the south- 
west, the plains of the Sis and of Tiznit [g.vv.], val- 
leys in the upper levels and pre-desert zones in the 
south-east and south-west of the region. It is popu- 
lated by sedentaries practising a traditional agricul- 
ture on the plateaux and mountains (cereals and the 
rearing of sheep and goats) whereas modern agri- 
culture predominates on the plains (citrus fruits, banana 
groves and market gardening). 

Because of very many difficulties, the most impor- 
tant being the precariousness of the economy and 
demographic pressure, the region has been charac- 
terised by both an internal and an important exter- 
nal migration. Migration of labour towards France 
and Belgium was considerable duríng the period 1960- 
70; the rural exodus is still a large-scale one, towards 
the urban centres, with the people of the Süs, notably 
those originally from the Anti-Atlas, being mainly con- 
cerned with trade in foodstuffs. Finally, it is also a 
region for tourism, with the beach resort of Agadir, 
the historic town of Taroudant and the picturesque 
countrysides of Tafraout and Ouarzazate. 

2. Language. 

The structure of Tashelhit. 

The population of this region is for the, most part 
Berber-speaking, but with Arabic-speaking communi- 
ties implanted on the plains (Oulad Teima, Oulad 
Berrehil, Oulas Boutayeb, Oulad Jerrar, etc.. The 
idiom used by the Berber-speaking population is Shluh, 
in Berber tashikīt (tashlhiyt), and the native speaker of 
this is called ash/hi (or ashlhiy), pl. ishihiyen. The dialect 
is relatively homogenous, despite some divergencies in 
the spoken varieties. 

In phonology, Tashelhit is considered to be an 
“occlusive” dialect. The consonant system includes the 
labials b, m, f; the apicals £ d, n, l 7, s, 2, sh, 5; the 
dorsals k, g, y, w, kh, gh, k; the pharyngeals 4, 5; the 
laryngeal 5; and the emphatics 4, d, s, z j, 7, L All 
consonants can be geminated (lengthened), except gh, 
h and d, which are realised as k and ¢ in the gemi- 
nated state. It should, however, be noted that in the 
speech of the communities of the High Atlas, spirants 
are substituted for the occlusives b > b k > k, g > g; 
further, in the communities of the Anti-Atlas, sibilants 
are substituted for the dentals (¢ > s d > 2). Vowels 
are reduced to à a, u; in contrast to other Berber 
dialects, Tashelhit admits syllables with a consonan- 
tal core, e.g. ml “to show”, krz “to work”, bzg “to 
puff out, dampen”, bdd “to get up, stand". Accent is 
not distinctive in Berber; in Tashelhit the tonic accent 
is on the heavy syllable counting from the end of the 
word; in the absence of such a syllable, the final syl- 
lable is accented. 

In its main features, the verbal morphology of 
Tashelhit does not differ from other Berber dialects. 
Words are built up from roots, usually comprising 
consonants, generally three (e.g. mgr “to harvest”), but 
sometimes two (e.g. fl “to let, leave") or even five (e.g. 
Jiskl “to crack”). The root consonants are always pre- 
sent in the word, and give a basic semantic aspect 
to all words derived from that root; the root, joined 
to a vocalic melody, completes a scheme whose form 
and substance vary according to the prosodic struc- 
ture of the word. The most simple verbal form is the 
aorist (e.g. krf “to shackle”); the complex forms stem 
from a process of derivation whose nature seems to 
be regulated by the structure of the radical. The inten- 
sive aorist expresses habitual or continuous action, and 
is derived by (1) the prefixing of it (e.g. amg > ttamz 
“to take, hold"); (2) gemination of the first radical 
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(e.g. krf > kkrf “to shackle”); (3) gemination of the first 
radical and infixing of a (e.g. fl > fal “to leave, let”); 
or (4) gemination of the second radical and the in- 
fixing of a (e.g. kl > klla “to spend the day”). The 
causative-factitive form is derived by prefixing a 


voiceless sibilant, simple or geminated according to | 


the structure of the root (e.g. bdd > sbdd “to make 
stand up”, /km > ssikm “to make arrive, reach”); this 
sibilant becomes assimilated to another sibilant within 
the radical (e.g. kshm > shshkshm “to cause to enter", 
nz > zznz to cause to sell”). The passive form is 
derived by prefixing (1) it (e.g. ut > tut “to be beaten"; 
(2) ttu (e.g. krf > ttukraf “to be shackled”; or (3) tt 
(e.g. ags > itiagas “to be wounded”). The reciprocal- 
reflexive form is derived by prefixing (1) m (e.g. shawr 
> mshawar “to consult together”); (2) mm (e.g. zr > 
mmzr “to see each other”); or (3) nn (e.g. fk > nnfk 
“to exchange”). There also exist super-derived forms 
combining two derived forms starting from the same 
radical (e.g. met “to mix up, put into disorder” > 
smmrwi “to turn completely upside-down”). 

The noun varies in gender (e.g. afrux “boy” > tafruxt 
*girl”) and in number (e.g. argaz “man” > irgazn “men”, 
tamghart > timgharin women”). It is likewise subject to 
variation in its state. The placing of the free-state 
noun into the construct state is accompanied by 
changes which modify the structure of the noun’s ini- 
tial syllable; these changes follow from determined 
syntactical contexts, as is the case with Berber in gen- 
eral (e.g. argaz idda > idda urgaz “the man left”, tamghart 
tkshm > tkshm tmghart “the woman has entered”). The 
verbal noun is most of the time derived from an 
attested root; the noun of agent is formed by the pre- 
fixing of a and infixing of a or am (e.g. krz “to plough” 
> amkraz “ploughman”). The noun of action is obtained 
by several processes, of which the most widespread 
are (1) prefixing and infixing of a in the case of a 
masculine noun (e.g. zug “to go into exile” > azwag 
"exile"; (2) infixing ta and suffixing 7 in the case of 
a feminine noun (e.g. las “to shear, clip” > talusi 
“shearing, clipping"). Finally, the noun of instrument 
is formed by prefixing as (e.g. krz “to plough” > askrz 
“plough-share”). 

Regarding syntax, the surface structure is of the 
VSO type (verbal syntagm + nominal syntagm), e.g. 
ikrz umkraz igr “the ploughman has ploughed the field". 
There are two types of predicate, the verbal one (e.g. 
idda "he left") and the non-verbal one (e.g. dari inbgiwn 
“I have with me some guests"). One of the charac- 
teristics of the phrase in Tashelhit is the predicative 
construction with the verbal copula g “to be, to put”, 
e.g. g argaz “be a man!” In general, the syntax of the 
phrase is paratactic, with propositions being juxta- 
posed, e.g. ibdd iffgh “he stood up; he went out", or 
else hypotactic, with co-ordinated propositions, e.g. 
tkshm nita d tmghart ns d mas d tarwa ns “he came in, 
he and his wife and his mother and his children". 
However, complex propositional constructions are fre- 
quent, both nominal and verbal. The first type could 
be (1) a relative subject, e.g. argaz lli yussm “the man 
who is old"; (2) an appositive relative, e.g. illa mad ur 
utafn amya “there are some who have nothing; (3) a 
direct relative, e.g. afrux lh izrin "the boy who has 
just passed". As for a proposition with a verbal pred- 
icate, it can take the form of a direct expansion with 
a subordinating word, e.g. mnan ad mmuddun “they 
thought of travelling", and ur iddi aylhgh ishsha “he 
did not go out until he had eaten". The nominal 
group displays several types of construction, notably 
(1) the genitive construction, e.g. adar n usrdun “the 
mule’s hoof”; (2) the topicalised construction, e.g. ifi 


ishsha aghyul “the hyaena has eaten the ass"; (3) the 
dislocated, twisted construction, e.g. aghyul ishsha-t ifs 
“the ass, the hyaena has eaten it"; (4) the focussed 
construction, e.g. aghyul ad ishsha ifis "it is the ass 
which the hyaena has eaten". 

The socio-linguistic position of Tashelhit. 

The dialect is used as a vernacular idiom within 
rural communities, and its spheres of usage extend to 
the family circle and to relations outside that circle 
in which Berber-speaking speakers are involved. 
Tashelhit is the Berber dialect which has the great- 
est diffusion outside the Berber-speaking regions; in 
towns, it is found in a situation of linguistic contact, 
notably with colloquial and standard Arabic, but also 
at times with French and Spanish. This contact leads 
Tashelhit-speakers to borrow words from these lan- 
guages, but the number of borrowings in Tashelhit 
is less than in the other Berber dialects of Morocco. 
Berber-speakers residing in towns are ipso facto sub- 
| ject to a transitional bilingualism or multilingualism 
in which Tashelhit is in a position of becoming weak- 
ened, despite a feeling of conscious identity, especially 
in the circles of urban élites. 
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3. Literature. 

Tashelhit (Tashlhiyt) is the only Berber language 
which has a long and continuous written tradition. 
This tradition goes back at least nine centuries, and 
can be divided into three periods. 

(i) Mediaeval period. We know from the works of sev- 
eral historians that Berber texts were written during 
the Middle Ages. Most famous among these was the 
Murshid composed in Arabic and Berber by the Mahdi 
Ibn Tümart (9.2.]. As far as is known, neither this text 
nor any other longer, coherent text from this period 
has been preserved. However, the sparse materials 
that have survived are sufficient to show that Berber 
texts were indeed being written during the Middle 
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Ages, and that this was done in a consistent, specially 
designed orthography using the Maghribi Arabic script. 

The most important source for our knowledge of 
mediaeval Berber and its orthography is the Kitab al- 
Asma’ “Book of nouns", an Arabic-Berber dictionary 
containing 2,500 bilingual entries which was composed 
in the year 540/1145 by Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Djafar al-Ķaysī, also known as Ibn al-Ramāma or 
Ibn Tünàrt (478-567/1085-1172). Several copies of 
this dictionary are preserved in the library of Leiden 
University. The same library possesses a fragment of 
a mediaeval manuscript containing a text on ethics 
entirely written in Berber. Another important source 
are the Berber phrases that are found in the anony- 
mous Kiàb al-Ansab and in the memoirs of al-Baydhak, 
a companion of Ibn Tümart (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Docu- 
ments inédits d'histoire almohade, Paris 1928). These two 
texts contain a wealth of Berber names of persons, 
tribes and places. Berber place-names are also found 
in the work of Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (ed. de Slane, 
Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, Paris 1857) and other 
works on geography and history. All these Berber 
materials are written down in a highly consistent 
orthography. The earliest examples of the use of this 
orthography are found in the numerous Berber names 
of plants and other materia medica found in pharma- 
cological manuals such as the works of Abu ’l-Kasim 
al-Zahrawi (Albucasis, d. 404/1013 [see AL-zaHRAWT]) 
and Ibn Biklarish (d. after 500/1106 [g.». in Suppl.]). 

The Berber language recorded in these sources is 
closely related to Tashelhit, and is probably an archaic 
form of it. 

(ii) Pre-modern and modern period. More than two hun- 
dred texts in Tashelhit dating from the 16th century 
to the present have been preserved in manuscripts. 
In scope and volume, this literary tradition is com- 
parable to other African vernacular literatures in the 
Arabic script, e.g. Fulani, Hausa and Swahili. 

The large majority of the texts deal with religious 
subjects, especially theology (Hawhid), ritual obligations 
(/%badat), and accounts of Judgment Day and the Here- 
after (lahwal n-likhrt). A special genre is formed by the 
texts called nnsaht “advice” (Ar. nasáha or nasīha), whose 
purpose it is to provide the illiterate population with 
information on orthodox Islamic practice, as opposed 
to unorthodox or un-Islamic practices (/bida‘). In addi- 
tion to these, there are panegyric poems on the Prophet 
and well-known, popularised stories such as the Zķist 
n-Yusf “Story of Joseph" and the Zghazawat n-Bn Zhaffar 
“Raids of Ibn Dja'far”. Tashelhit texts usually have 
titles in Arabic. 

All these texts are composed in verse, using Berber 
metres. Prose texts are less common. Examples include 
bilingual vocabularies, anthologies of hadith and man- 
uals on medicine. Tashelhit is not ordinarily used in 
letters or documents. 

The earliest preserved, long Tashelhit text was 
written by Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sanhadji, com- 
monly known as Aznag (d. 1005/1597). Around 1590 
he composed a work entitled "Akad al-din or L'kayd 
n-ddin “Chapters on religion”. This is a text-book for 
the Islamic sciences which constitute the curriculum 
in a traditional college (/mdrst). Another early author 
is ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id al-Hahi (d. 1012/1602-4), who 
composed a text on the Hereafter (mentioned in the 
Nuzhat al-hadi, ed. Houdas, 210, tr. 343). 

From the middle of the 17th century we have an 
Arabic-Tashelhit vocabulary containing 900 bilingual 
entries by ‘Abd Allah b. Shu'ayb al-Hīlālī. 

The most famous author is Muhammad b. "Alī al- 
Hawzālī, known as Awzal (d. 1162/1749). He com- 


posed an admonition (imaw/ida) entitled Bahr al-dumü* 
"Ocean of tears" which includes an account of the 
Hereafter, and a manual of Mālikī law entitled al- 
Hawd “The reservoir” which is still widely used by 
Tashelhit-speaking fukaha’. An extensive commentary 
on al-Hawd entitled al-Mandja‘ “The pasture” was writ- 
ten in Tashelhit prose by al-Hasan b. Mubārak al- 
Tamuddizti (d. 1316/1899). This is the longest extant 
text in Tashelhit. 

Other fikh manuals were composed by Dawid b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Tamsawti (d. after 1166/1753), Muham- 
mad b. Yahya al-Tizakhti (d. ca. 1275/1858-9) and 
by "Alī b. Ahmad al-Darķāwī (d. 1328/1910). 

The most prolific authors of *books of counsel”, 
“pieces of advice”, are Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al- 
Timlī, known as Imml (d. 1327/1909) and Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Hanā'ī (d. 1295/1878). A lengthy 
Kitab ai-Bida* “Book on heresies” was written by al- 
Hasan b. Ahmad al-īrazānī (d. 1308/1890-1). 

The most famous panegyric of the Prophet is al- 
Kasida al-büshikriyya by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Būshikrī (d. 1282/1865-6). An adaptation of al-Būgīrī's 
famous Kasidat al-Burda by ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya 
al-Hàmidi (18th century) is often recited on festive 
occasions. 

The Tashelhit literary tradition remains alive today. 
Old texts are still being (photo-)copied, and new texts 
are being composed. 

(tii) The present day. Since the 1970s, a small mod- 
ern literature has sprung up. This literature is com- 
posed by European-oriented literati, who on the whole 
have little or no knowledge of the older tradition. 
Publications include bundles of poetry by Muhammad 
Mustāwī, among them Iskraf “Shackles” (Casablanca 
1976), Tadsa d-imttawn “Laughter and tears” (ibid. 1979) 
and Asays “Dance floor" (Rabat 1988), by Ibráhim 
Akhiyat (Tabratt “Letter”, Rabat 1989) and by Mustafa 
Bīzrān (Jfrawn “Leaves”, Casablanca 1987) as well as 
a play entitled Ussan smmidnin “Cold days” by Mu'min 
‘Alf al-Safi (Casablanca 1983). Ibrahim Akhiyāt is also 
the editor of the periodical Amud “Seeds” (“Revue de 
création en Tamazighte”, first issue Rabat 1990). A 
noteworthy feature of this new literature is the use 
of neologisms; most publications contain an explana- 
tory list of the neologisms used in the text. 

Writers from this group are involved in publica- 
tions devoted to Tashelhit orality. Muhammad Mustāwī 
is the editor of a series devoted to oral literature enti- 
ded Tifawin “Lights” (first issue Rabat 1985), and he 
has edited a collection of proverbs (Naan willi zrinin 
“The forebears said”, Casablanca 1980). 

All these modern publications use the Arabic script 
to record Tashelhit. From the 1980s onward, the Latin 
script is used as well, especially in Tashelhit texts pub- 
lished in the Moroccan newspaper Al Bayane. A trans- 
lation of Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet in Latin script 
was published by Ahmed Adghirni (Rabat 1995). 

Script. 

a) The mediaeval materials are written in fully- 
vocalised Maghribi Arabic script in which the fatha 
represents the vowel e (schwa) and the Aurüf al-madd 
represent the vowels a, i and u. The Berber consonant 
g is represented either by diim or by kāf and the con- 
sonant zh by dim or by shin. The letter sad repre- 
sents the consonant z. Words are generally separated. 

b) The traditional Tashelhit orthography uses an 
adapted form of the Maghribi Arabic script. The 
alphabet (id-4f) is recited in the usual Maghribi order, 
except that za’ and dad have exchanged places. The 
consonant z% is written with ditm and two additional 
letters have been formed, sad and kāf with three dia- 
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critical points, to represent the consonants z and g re- 
spectively. These two letters are not part of the recited 
alphabet. The script is always fully vocalised, with the 
vowel signs fatha, kasra and damma representing the 
vowels a, i and u (the schwa of the mediaeval language 
has been lost in pre-modern and modern Tashelhit). 
The Aurüf al-madd are used in verse texts to represent 
the vowels that have metrical stress. Words are writ- 
ten in clusters. The core of a cluster is usually a noun 
or a verb, with various pronominal! affixes, prever- 
bials, prepositions and the like connected to it, e.g. 
ur illi mad d ingadda "there is nothing like it" is writ- 
ten as urilli maddingadda. 

c) The modern literature uses a newly-designed, 
unvocalised Arabic orthography in which the kurūf al- 
madd represent the vowels and in which the words 
are separated. The Persian zhe is used to represent z 
and gāf is used to represent g. 

d) The Latin orthography for Tashelhit, propagated 
by the Moroccan magazine Tifawt since the 1980s, 
has been designed with typographical simplicity in 
mind. Thus, c is used for sh, j for zh, à for ‘ayn and 
x for kh. The subscript point used in scholarly tran- 
scriptions has been replaced with a circumflex placed 
on an adjacent vowel, e.g. Muhammad for Muhammad, 
azar for azur. 

Bibliography: The only comprehensive study is 

N. van den Boogert, The Berber literary tradition of 

the Sous, Publication of the De Goeje Fund, 27, 

Leiden 1997. An edition and translation of the Bahr 

al-dumū* by Muhammad Awzal is included in this 

study. An edition in the onginal orthography is B.H. 

Stricker, L’océan des pleurs. Počme berbére de Muhammad 

al-Awzali, Publication of the De Goeje Fund, 19, 

Leiden 1960. J.-D. Luciani, El H’aoudh. Texte berbère 

(dialecte du Sous) par Meh'ammed ben Ali ben Brahim, 

publié avec une traduction française et des notes, Algiers 

1897, is an edition in transcription with translation 


of Awzal’s al-Hawd. Another edition of the same | 


text in modernised Arabic orthography is ‘Abd Allah 
al-Rahmānī, al-Hawd fi 'l-fikh al-mālikī bi "I-lisan al- 
āmāzīghī li '-shaykh Mhemmed u ‘Ali Awzàl, Casablanca 
1397/1977, An edition of the Berber materials in 
al-Hilali’s vocabulary as well as several other vocab- 
ularies is van den Boogert, Révélation des énigmes. Lexi- 
ques arabo-berbēres des XVII et XVIII siècles, Travaux 
et documents de l'IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence 1998. 
Bio-bibliographical data on many of the authors of 
manuscript-texts are found in the works of 
Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Süsi, in particular Rigjalat 
al-‘ilm al-arabī, Tangier 1989, and Sis al-Glima, 2nd 
impr. Casablanca 1984. 
E (N. vaN DEN BooGERT) 
TASHIF (4), mistake in writing, synonymous, 
in spite of sporadic artificial attempts to make a dis- 
tinction, with /ahrif (without, however, the specialised 
use of the latter, [g.».]. While its meaning is unam- 


biguous, the derivation of the word is less so. Its con- | 


nection with $-4-f in the (originally South Semitic) 
meaning of “to write” [see MusHAF] can be considered 
certain; the negative connotation may reflect a negative 
attitude toward all writing as against orality, rather 
than a privative use of the second form of the verb. 
It is not excluded that tahrif may have influenced the 
formation. Note also sahafi/suhufi (Lane, 1655a) “one 
who commits mistakes in writing," presumably from 
"one being concerned with written sheets (?).” 
Muslim scholars were fully alert to mistakes as the 
ever-present bane of writing and discussed them in 
minute detail. It was always stressed that the character 
of the Arabic script provided unusual opportunities 


for mistakes to be made, a subject also systematised 
in mw talif wa-mukhiali{/mukhtalif wa-mw talif works. The 
extraordinary importance of proper names in Muslim 
culture and the central position of poetry, with its 
manifold problems of comprehension and interpreta- 
tion, added to the widespread concern with taskīfi 
Above all, the need for accuracy in the transmission 
process of hadith and the religious/legal sciences cre- 
ated a vital interest in potential mistakes, even among 
those who were convinced of the superiority of writing 
over memory (see e.g. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifaya, 
245 ff, or Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, ch. 35). Under- 
standably, in a climate where no distinction was usu- 
aly made between sound and written symbol, a 
distinction between miswriting and misreading could 
not be maintained. Thus reading mistakes with regard 
to vocalisation, something not normally indicated in 
writing at all, found much attention, and tashīf increas- 
ingly included all kinds of linguistic errors. 

In the manuscript age, it made no sense to trace 
mistakes to particular, identifiable manuscripts. Occa- 
sional references are found, in particular in the com- 
mentary literature. To a large degree, literary tashif 
works are filled with anecdotes whose authenticity 
cannot be proved and is usually somewhat irrelevant. 
These anecdotes were often used in the bitter fights 
among philologists, with the purpose of ridiculing the 
individual to whom a mistake was ascribed. Very com- 
monly they were invented just to add to the stock of 
humorous and entertaining material. This is most 
obvious in the many “intentional” miswritings that 
challenge the addressee to discover, through chang- 
ing the diacritics, a message different from what the 
written words originally seem to suggest. Rarely, a 
serious historical background may be discerned, as in 
the famous /ashif of the command afsi "count, regis- 
ter!” to ikksi “castrate!” (see E.K. Rowson, in 7408, 
cxi [1991], 691). 

Although Muslim scholars no doubt discussed writ- 
ing mistakes since the earliest times, it was the 4th/10th 
century that saw the composition of monographs with 
sahhafa/tashīf in their titles, apart from the apparently 
lost and brief Tashif al-ulama? in the list of works of 
the 3rd/9th-century Ibn Kutayba, see Fihrist, 77. The 
treatise on the mistakes of Küfi philologists by al-Sūlī, 
Mā sahhafa fihi al-Kūfiyyūn, is partly recoverable from 
al-Safadi, Tashth, while little is known of al-Darakutni’s 
Tashif al-muhaddithin (bibliographical references in 
the introduction of the edition of his al-Mwtalif wa 
"F-mukhtalif, 44 n. 5). Three full-length monographs are 
preserved and have been edited. They illustrate. dif- 
ferent approaches to the subject. Hamza al-Isfahānī 
fg.v.] brilliandy probes the suspected reasons for the 
occurrence of writing mistakes; he goes also far afield, 
considering such interesting topics as the various 
Persian scripts and other writing systems and includ- 
ing the cherished jeu d'esprit of riddles [see LugHz; 
MU‘AMMA]. In his large work, the roughly contempo- 
rary Abū Ahmad al-*Askarī ([g.v.], see also Sezgin, 
GAS, viii, 181-2) put greater stress on the purely lit- 
erary aspects, and he occasionally admits that his 
material may go beyond any proper definition of what 
constitutes writing mistakes. Much later, al-Safadi [g.v.] 
devoted much attention to the theoretical possibilities 
of mistaking words and to their supposedly correct 
forms and usages in contrast to “common” practice; 
he presents his material in alphabetical order and 
indicates the sources he used, thus creating a useful 
specialised dictionary. 

The subject of taskīf was hardly consolidated into 
a distinct scholarly discipline. However, Tashkēprūzāde 
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{g.v.] cannot be blamed for reserving a place for it 
among his numerous ‘ulm. He presumably got a good 
laugh out of the story of the destruction of al-Basra 
by the Zandj, misspelt ri& “wind”, and attributed 
anachronistically to the caliph "Alī. 

Bibliography: Hamza al-Isfahānī, al-Tanbih ‘ala 
hudüth al-tashif, ed. M.H. Al Yasin, Baghdad 1387/ 
1967, and M. As‘ad Talas, Damascus 1388/1968; 
Abū Ahmad al-‘Askari, Sharh mà yaka‘ fih al-tashīf 
wa ‘l-tahrif, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad, Cairo 1383/ 
1963, and al-Sayyid Muhammad Yüsuf, Damascus 
1981, also idem, Tashifat al-muhaddithin, ed. Mahmüd 
Mira, Cairo 1402 (not seen); Safadi, 7ashih al-tashif 
wa-tahrīr al-tahrif, facs. ed. of two mss., Frankfurt 
1985; Suyūtī, ai-Tatrīf fi "I-ashif (restricted to hadith), 
ed. "Alī Husayn al-Bawwab, ‘Amman 1409/1988, 
also ed. Rabat 1397/1977 (not seen); Ibn Makkī, 
Tathkif al-lisān, ed. "Abd al-‘Aziz Matar, Cairo 1386/ 
1966, 48-73. Further, e.g., al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Kifaya, Haydarabad 1357, 227-8; Tashkóprüzade, 
Miftah al-sa‘ada, Haydarābād 1329-56, i, 227-8, 
excerpted by Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 411; F. Rosenthal, 
The technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 
1947, 14-15, 24-5; E^, art. LAHN AL~‘AmMa; Sezgin, 
GAS, ix, 24-5, also viii, 181-2, 200, ix, 98, 166-7; 
Muwaffak b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Kadir, introd. 
to his ed. of Darakutni, ai-Mwtalif wa "I-mukhtalif, 
Beirut 1406/1986, i, 57-68. (F. ROSENTHAL) 
TASHKENT, usually written Tāskkend or Tashkend 

in Arabic and Persian manuscripts, a large town 
in Central Asia, in the oasis of the Čirčik, watered 
by one of the right bank tributaries of the Sir Darya 
fg.v.] or Jaxartes now, since the break-up of the USSR, 
in the Uzbekistan Republic (lat. 41? 16' N., long. 69° 
13' E). 

1. History till 1865. 

Nothing is known of the origin of the settlement 
on the Čirčik. According to the Greek and Roman 
sources, there were only nomads on the other side of 
the Jaxartes. In the earliest Chinese sources (from the 
2nd century B.C), mention is made of a land of Yu- 
ni, later identified with the territory of Tashkent; this 
land is later called Čö-či or Č6-shi or simply Shi. 
The corresponding Chinese character is used with the 
meaning of "stone", and this is connected by E. Cha- 
vannes (Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, St. Peters- 
burg 1903, 140) with the later Turkish-Sogdian hybrid 
name (fash “stone” and kend “town with a moat and 
rampart” = “stone town”). The Chinese transcription 
must certainly correspond to the native name Caé, 
known in the Islamic period; the Arabs here, some- 
what unusually (since č is usually rendered by 5) ren- 
dered the sound é by sh. The Arabic form al-Shāsh 
gradually drove the original name out of use in the 
written as well as the spoken language. Whether and 
how the modern Turkish name, first found in the 
5th/11th century, is connected with Čāč or Shash, is 
still doubtful. The etymology (Tazkent = town of the 
Tāžik, ie. the Arabs) proposed by E. Polivanov (kd 
al-djumān, Festschrift for W. Barthold, Tashkent 1927, 
395) will hardly find favour. 

Details of the land of Caé and its capital, the cir- 
cumference of which was about 10 & (less than 5 
km/3 miles), are first found in Chinese sources of the 
3rd century A.D. In the time of Hiuen-Tsang (Mémoires 
sur les contrées occidentaux, tr. St. Julien; i, Paris 1857, 
16), there was no ruler in Čāč to whom the whole 
country was subject, as in other countries. The sep- 
arate towns were under the suzerainty of the Turks. 
In the history of the wars of conquest of the Arabs 
in the 2nd/8th century, there is frequent reference to 


a “king (malik) of Shāsh”; his capital is given by al- 
Baladhuri, Futūh, ed. de Goeje, 421, and al-Tabarī, 
ii, 1517, 1521, as the town of Tārband, not other- 
wise mentioned in the Arabic geographical literature; 
that we have here, as the editor D.H. Müller assumed, 
a contracted form of Turarband (al-Mukaddasi, 61 
1, 20), is more than doubtful. The ruling family was 
presumably of Turkish origin. The suzerainty of the 
Turkish Kaghans was at times replaced by that of 
the Chinese. In 133/751 the Chinese governor of 
Kuéa, the Korean general Kao Sien-chih, executed 
the prince of al-Shàsh, and his son appealed for assis- 
tance to the Arabs. Ziyád b. Salih, sent by Abū 
Muslim [¢.v.], inflicted a severe defeat on the Chinese 
in Dhu "l-Hidjdja 133/July 751 (cf. Ibn al-Athīr, v. 
344) on the Talas river [see TARĀZ for details], and 
Kao Sien-chih was killed in the battle. This battle 
established the political supremacy of Islam in Central 
Asia, and no further attempts were made by the 
Chinese to dispute it. 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliphs, the territory of al- 
Shash was regarded as the frontier of Islam against 
the Turks; the settled lands were protected from the 
raids of the nomads by a wall, remains of which still 
exist (see below). Nevertheless the land was conquered 
by the Turks, probably for a short period only, in 
191/806-7. A “prince (sàhib) of al-Shash with his 
Turks” is mentioned as an ally of the rebel Rāfi* b. 
Layth fg.v.] (al-Tabarī, iii, 712). Under al-Ma'mün, 
al-Shash again belonged to caliphal empire; when in 
204/819, members of the Sāmānid family became 
governors of various districts in Ma wara’ al-Nahr, 
one of them, Yahyà b. Asad (d. 241/855), was granted 
al-Shāsh [see saMANips]. In 225/840 the eldest of the 
brothers, Nüh b. Asad, the senior governor of the 
lands entrusted to the Samanids, by conquering Isfidjab 
(the modern Sayràm) succeeded in advancing the fron- 
tier further north. About the same time, a canal in 
al-Shash, which had become silted up in the early 
days of Islam, was restored. The caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
(218-27/833-42) contributed 2,000,000 dirhams towards 
the work on these canals (al-Tabari, iii, 1326). 

In the geographical sources of the 4th/lOth cen- 
tury, Čāč/al-Shāsh appears not as the name of a town 
but as that of a district, essentially the valley of the 
Parak river (the later Čirčik) which rose, according to 
the Hudūd al-Glam, “from behind the mountain of the 
Khallukh/Karluk” and flowed into the Sir Darya (tr. 
Minorsky, 72). From the proximity of the region to 
the great river, the Sir Darya is often called in the 
geographical literature “the river of Shāsh”. The region 
was closely linked with that of Īlāk, the district to the 
south, in the valley of another right-bank affluent of 
the Sir Darya, the Āhangarān river (modern Anguen), 
also flowing down from the mountains of Farghāna 
(see ibid., tr. 72, 117, comm. 356). 

The same sources describe the district of Caé/al- 
Shàsh as extensive and prosperous, full of enthusias- 
tic fighters for the Muslim faith, the local speciality 
being bows and arrows of khadang (probably birch) 
wood (ibid., tr. 118; cf. al-Mukaddasi, 325). The main 
urban centre was Binkath, which had at this time 
many walls and gates, with these walls protecüng a 
madīna/ shahrastan with a citadel (kal'a, arg), and inner 
and outer suburbs (rabad, bīrūn) with gardens and 
orchards. Water was plentifully supplied by canals, 
and the whole area protected by a wall, built by the 
‘Abbasid commander ‘Abd Allah b. Humayd (b. 
Kahtaba, governor of Khurāsān in 159/776) to pro- 
tect the town from the pagan Turks (see Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 480-3; Barthold, 
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Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 172-3). Al-Birüni, | 


in his al-Ka@nin al-Mas'üdi, says that Binkath was called 
in Turkish and Greek “stone tower” (burdi al-higjara), 
apparently alluding to the popular Turkish etymology 
and to the Ptolemaic lithinos pyrgos (for another “stone 
tower”, burdj-i sangin, in Central Asia, but further east 
on the borders of China, see Hudüd al-Glam, tr. 85, 
comm. 357). From an examination of the distances 
between settlements in the district given by the geo- 
graphers, Barthold thought that the subsequent 
Tashkent is quite possibly on the site of the ancient 
Binkath. Coins were minted at Binkath from early 
‘Abbasid times onwards, but normally have the regional 
designation "al-Shash", only rarely with the addition 
of *Binkath" (see E. von Zambaur, Die Münzprügungen 
des Islams, zeitlich und órtlich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 
80, 156-7). The tomb of a celebrated fakih, Abū Bakr 
Muhammad al-Kaffal al-Shashi (d. 365/975-6), called 
by al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī Ibn al-Bayyi‘ the greatest 
Shafi‘t scholar of his age in Transoxania, is mentioned 
by Kāshgharī as a well-known feature of Tashkent 
(where his tomb was still visible in the early 20th 
century, according to Barthold). 

Whether the name Tashkent was in use before the 
Turkish conquest (before the final collapse of the 
Sāmānid dynasty, the whole Sir Darya territory had 
been ceded to the Turks in 386/996) is doubtful. So 
far as we know, the name “Tashkend” is first found 
in al-Birün: (Takķīk mà li '-Hind, ed. Sachau, 149, 
tr. idem, i, 298); from the etymology of the name, 
al-Birüni wrongly identifies it with the Ai®wog rópyoc 
of Ptolemy (see above, and J. Marquart, Ērānšatr, 
Berlin 1901, 155). Mahmüd Kāshgharī, tr. Atalay, i, 
443, iii, 150, mentions “Terken” (otherwise unknown) 
as a “name of Shāsh” in addition to Tashkend. The 
name Tashkent first appears on coins in the Mongol 
period. In the second half of the 5th/llth and in the 
6th/12th century, coins were struck in Banākath, 
Fanakath or Banakit, which lies quite close to it on 
the right bank of the Sir Daryà; it is possible that 
this town at this time was of greater importance than 
Tashkent. In Djuwayni's account of the Mongol cam- 
paign against Fanakath and Khudjand (tr. Boyle, i, 
91 ff), Tashkent is not mentioned; only the taking of 
Banakath is recorded. Under Mongol rule, Tashkent, 
for reasons unknown to us, had a better fate than 
Banākath. Tashkent continued to exist as a town and 
was occasionally visited by the Khans; on the other 
hand, Banākath, although it had not offered resis- 
tance to the Mongols, was in ruins at this date, and 
it was not till 794/1392 that Tīmūr rebuilt it under 
the new name of Shahrukhiyya. 

After the decline of the Caghatayids [¢.v.], Tashkent 
belonged to the empire of Tīmūr and the Timürids; 
in 890/1485 the town with the lands belonging to it 
was ceded to the Turco-Mongol Khàn Yünus, who 
died there in 892/1487 (Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, tr. Ross, 
114-15). His tomb is in the mosque of Shaykh 
Khawand-i Tuhür (popularly Shaykhantawr), a local 
saint; on his period (8th/ 4th century), see A. Semenov, 
in Protokoli Turk. Kučzka Ljub. Arkh, xx [1915], 29. 
Khan Yünus was succeeded by his son Mahmūd Khan; 
after 908/1503, Tashkent belonged to the kingdom 
of the Ozbegs, who had, however, to give it up only 
a short time after the death of the founder of this 
kingdom, Shibani Khan [g.». and sHīsānips]. During 
the centuries following, Tashkent was sometimes under 
the rule of Ozbegs, sometimes under the Kazaks, and 
in 1135/1723 it was conquered by the Kalmucks 
[g.v.], but not at once occupied by them; the town 
continued to be governed by a prince of Kazak descent 


who was now a vassal of the rulers of the Kalmucks. 
Sometimes its rule passed into the hands of the 
Khodjas, the descendants of the local saint (see e.g. 
F. Teufel, Quellenstudien zur neueren. Geschichte der Chánate, 
in ZDMG, xxxviii [1884], 311). 

During these centuries, the possession of Tashkent 
was frequently the cause of heavy fighting. Some of 
the accounts of these battles are of importance for 
the understanding of the topographical conditions of the 
period. The records of the battles of Tashkent in the 
time of the Shibanid ‘Abd Allah Khan b. Iskandar 
[¢.v.] clearly show that the town of Tashkent had not 
yet assumed its present form. It is not till the 12th/18th 
century that the division of the town into four quarters 
(Kukéa, Shaykhantawr, Sibzar and Besh Aghač), with 
a common bazaar, is mentioned. Occasionally, each 
quarter had a chief (Adkim) of its own; each quarter 
formed an entity by itself and was very often at war 
with the others. 

About 1780, Yünus Khodja, the chief of the 
Shaykhantawr quarter, succeeded in combining the 
whole town under his rule. Yünus Khodja fought suc- 
cessfully against the Kazaks, but suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Ozbegs of Khokand under 
‘Alim Khan; after his death, in the time of his son 
and successor Sultan Khodja, in 1809, Tashkent had 
to submit to the rule of the Khans of Khokand, who 
used it as a springboard for expansion into the Kazak 
steppes. For its history in this period, see KHOKAND. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

Barthold, Four studies on the history of Central Asta, tr. 

V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1956-62, i, 130, 143, 

156, 160, 163, iii, 94-5, 135; El”, art. Central Asia, 

v (B. Spuler), vi (R.D. McChesney), vii (Y. Bregel). 

(W. BanrHorp-[C.E. BoswonrH]) 

2. From 1865 to the present. 

Situated at the heart of a huge cotton-growing oasis, 
a regional and international communications centre, 
the city of Tashkent experienced a considerable demo- 
graphic and economic development at the end of the 
19th century and became the most important urban 
centre in Central Asia. The major turning-point in 
the town's history was its submission to Russian rule, 
achieved in June 1865 by General Tcherniaev, one of 
the major protagonists of Tsarist expansion towards 
India. Following the conquest, the colonial town was 
constructed to the east of the original city, made up 
of traditional quarters (mahalla and daha) and outside 
the walls of the latter—an illustration of the concern 
of the Tsarist authorities to avoid direct confronta- 
tion with local populations. Two years later, the 
Governorship-General of Turkestan was constituted, 
with Tashkent as the seat of power and General von 
Kaufmann (1867-81) as the first Governor. Hencefor- 
ward, there was a surge in political, economic and 
cultural activity (appearance in 1902 of the first clan- 
destine Marxist circles, uniting Muslim reformists and 
nationalists fleeing the repression to which they had 
been subjected in Bukharà, publication of the first 
newspaper in the Uzbek language, Turkistan Vilayatining 
Gazeti, first. Russo-indigenous secular establishment) 
(Azadaev, 1967). Its population increased from 56,000 
inhabitants in 1868 to 156,000 in 1897. The Trans- 
caspian railway reached Tashkent in 1898, and in 
1901 work began on the Trans-Aral line which would 
connect it to Orenburg. Numerous enterprises, banks 
and scientific institutions were established by the civil- 
ian and military Russian colonists who, in spite of 
strong reservations on the part of the colonial author- 
ities, preoccupied with threats of a djihad, also obtained 
permission to build Orthodox churches (Dobromyslov, 
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1912). However, it was not until 1912, at a time of 
general internal unrest, that the first, and ephemeral, 
so-called “anti-Muslim” mission was opened in Tash- 
kent; its results in terms of proselytism were to be 
insignificant. Besides the popular demonstrations of 
1892 against sanitary measures taken by the Russians 
during a cholera epidemic, reckoned as contrary to 
Islam (dstoriva Uzbekskoy SSR, i, 131), the mutiny of 
Tsarist officers in 1905 and the 1916 anti-labour con- 
scription revolt, also affecting the capital of Russian 
Turkestan, were the principal events preceding the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1917 (Tursunov, 1962). 

The revolutionary activities witnessed in Tashkent 
corresponded to those unfolding in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, with some specifically local features. The town 
lost its status as capital to the benefit of Samarkand; 
June 1917 saw the overthrow of the Turkestan Com- 
mittee of the Provisional Government created on 
7 April and, in parallel, the appearance of a counter- 
revolutionary front formed by the Military Organisation 
of Tashkent and the “Association of interpreters of 
the Shari‘a”, the latter created in the old city by the 
leaders of the nationalist bourgeoisie. On 20 October 
(10 November) 1917, the Bolsheviks established the 
REVKOM or Soviet of Tashkent, with the unexpected 
support of Russian colonists perturbed by Muslim pre- 
tensions to sovereignty. From 19 to 22 February 1918, 
the army of this Soviet bombarded the “Autonomous 
state of Khokand”, an ephemeral Muslim counter- 
power founded in the Farghana valley. This event 
marked the beginning of civil war in Turkestan (1918- 
22), which saw the whole of this zone cut off from 
the central regions by General Dutov’s White Army 
and the population decimated by famine. It was also 
the arena for years of warfare between the Red Army 
on the one hand and Basmati [g.v.] rebels and foreign 
interventionists on the other (Pulatov, Rashidov, 1972). 
Besides the armed insurrection of 9 January 1919 led 
by Ossipov, a former officer of the Tsarist army, 6 
April 1919 saw the constitution of the Musbyuro, 
specifically designed for ideological propaganda in 
Muslim circles on behalf of the Russian Communist 
Party, directed by T. Ryskulov, J. Aliev, J. Ibragimov, 
A. Muhitdinov and N. Khodyaev, reformist leaders 
who had opted for the Bolsheviks (Tashkent, 1983, 
212). This organisation having proposed the forma- 
tion of a Turkish Republic and of a Turkish Com- 
munist Party, and faced by the extortions perpetrated 
by the Tashkent Soviet on the Muslim population, 
Lenin decided to re-establish his control, sending in 
the Turkkomissiya led by Frunze (Istoriya kommunisti- 
českikh organizatsiy, 1967). In 1924, Tashkent entered 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbekistan, of which 
it once again in 1930 became the capital at the ex- 
pense of Samarkand, regaining its central position in 
politics and culture. There are currently 105 scholas- 
tic establishments, for 20,000 pupils (in 1917, the town 
possessed 19 schools for 8,000 pupils) (Pougatchenkova, 
1983, 24). 

As the face of Tashkent has undergone profound 
changes during the decades of Soviet domination, the 
history of its urban development cannot be dissoci- 
ated from the political events of which it was the the- 
atre. From the beginnings of nascent Bolshevik power, 
the principle of division between traditional town and 
new town was rejected. The task of Soviet urban 
architects was defined as twofold: on the one hand, 
reconstruction of the ancient quarters, damaged by 
the civil war and the destruction that had accompa- 
nied the imposition of the Soviet régime; on the other, 
the realisation of officially-sanctioned ideological objec- 


tives in the form of social buildings: construction of 
a network of cultural centres, libraries, theatres, edu- 
cational, recreational, medical and social infrastruc- 
tures. Several phases may be identified in this evolution 
(Uz. SSR, 402-8). 

(i) 1917-41. As elsewhere in the USSR, this period 
belongs under the heading of electrification (first cen- 
tral system in 1923) and industrialisation. The end of 
the 1920s marks a phase of intensive construction of 
public and residential buildings in eclectic styles, neo- 
classical or constructivist (House of the Supreme Soviet, 
and that of Economic Affairs). The 1930s witnessed 
an acceleration in industrial construction, also resi- 
dential quarters (socgorod), parks and gardens. The over- 
all scheme for the urbanisation of Tashkent, adopted 
in 1938, was inspired by that adopted for Moscow 
in 1935. It left the centre unchanged, built around 
the enormous Lenin Square (currently Independence 
Square) (Kadyrova, 1976), to allow extended construc- 
tion as far to the east as to the west of the old city, 
which remained of only marginal interest to the plan- 
ners. However, numerous religious buildings which 
were a feature of the mahallas (Bulatova, Mankovskaya 
1938) were destroyed or converted for other purposes 
such as factories, warehouses and printing presses. 

(i) 1941-54. The entry of the USSR into the 
Second World War caused substantial upheavals in 
the capital of Uzbekistan, to which numerous fac- 
tories, offices, universities and whole populations were 
evacuated from the western front (50 business enter- 
prises, 300,000 persons in all, including 100,000 chil- 
dren and several thousand Ashkenazi Jews). The 
population doubled, rising to a million inhabitants. 
On 20 October 1943, the Spiritual Board of the Mus- 
lims of Central Asia and Kazakhstan was established 
in Tashkent (after the independence of Uzbekistan it 
took the name of Spiritual Board of the Muslims of 
Mawarannahr). Architecture became monumental and 
pompous. 

(iii) 1955-65. This was a decade of intense urban- 
isation, corresponding to the introduction of new tech- 
nologies in construction (foundations in reinforced 
concrete). Entire quarters of the old city gave way to 
modern multi-storey constructions, surrounding com- 
munal green spaces. Efforts were made to accommo- 
date residents of the same mahalla together in the new 
apartment blocks, so as to preserve familial solidarity 
and traditional social habits. The area of the city 
increased considerably. 

(iv) 1966-91. In the aftermath of the earthquake 
of 26 April 1966, which claimed nearly 400,000 vic- 
tims (a third of the total population) and destroyed 
95,000 homes, with lethal after-shocks continuing for 
a whole year, the reconstruction of the town took 
place according to a new plan which favoured the cre- 
ation of peripheral residential quarters (mikroraton) and 
the principle of asymmetrical development (Uz. SSR, 
405). Architectural trends were a blend of modern 
techniques of construction and “Uzbek national styles” 
(arcades, galleries, open verandahs, mosaics and pan- 
elling. In addition to the opening of the Imam al- 
Bukhari Higher Islamic Institute in 1971 (the second 
in the USSR after that of Bukhara), 7 November 
1977 saw the inauguration of the first underground 
railway line. 

The Brezhnev period (1964-83) was marked by 
intense diplomatic activity directed towards the Muslim 
countries with which the USSR was seeking recon- 
ciliation. In its role as showcase of socialism in Asia, 
Tashkent was the site of numerous peace conferences, 
at least until 1979, the date of the Iranian revolution 
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and of the Soviet intervention in Afghānistān. 

In the course of a perestroika instigated by various 
nationalist or religious demonstrations (new national- 
ist parties, Birlik, Erk, Party of the Islamic Renaissance 
and Tatars of the Crimea, between 1987 and 1991), 
Mikhail Gorbachev attempted one last anti-Muslim 
campaign which did not, however, succeed in stem- 
ming the ever more visible manifestations of religious 
renewal (in 1989, the Spiritual Board of Tashkent 
retrieved the “Kur’an of ‘Uthman” which had been 
kept in the Ermitage Museum for its own library, and 
numerous mosques were renovated or restored to their 
congregations) combined with a campaign against the 
“cotton mafia" which aggravated rancour towards 
Moscow and induced the ruling élite to assume an 
independence which had not been envisaged at the 
outset. On 1 September 1991 Tashkent became the 
capital of the independent Republic of Uzbekistan 
which took its seat at the United Nations on 2 March 
1992. 

A new era began, marked by the changing of hun- 
dreds of street names, in spite of a perceptible con- 
tinuity in the management of the administrative, 
economic and social problems, imposed by the post- 
Soviet transition, on the part of the rehabilitated élites 
of the former régime. Tashkent today comprises 2.1 
million inhabitants (or 10% of the total population of 
the Republic). Jt is twinned with Tripoli, Tunis, Mar- 
rakesh, Patiala (India), Seattle, Skopje and Karachi, 
and is intent on forging new diplomatic, economic 
and strategic alignments. 
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TASHKOPRŪZĀDE, the name of a family 
of Ottoman Turkish scholars who stemmed from 
the village of Tash Kóprü (“stone bridge”) near Kas- 
tamūnī [g.2.] in northern Anatolia. Famous members 
of the family include: 
1. MusLīH AL-DIN. MUSTAFĀ, preceptor of Sultan 
Selim I [gv]. 


He was born at Tash Kóprü in 857/1453, and died 
on 12 Shawwal 935/19 July 1529 in Istanbul. He 
studied in Bursa and Istanbul under celebrated schol- 
ars, and then progressed through a series of medreses 
at Bursa, Ankara, Skopje, and Edirne. Bayezid II [4.».] 
appointed him preceptor (khodja) of his son Selim, 
who was then governor of Trebizond, but when the 
prince showed more interest in administrative matters 
than in learning, he was transferred to teaching posi- 
tions at Amasya, Bursa, and Istanbul. As sultan, Selim 
I appointed his former teacher as judge of the newly- 
conquered city of Aleppo, but he returned to the 
teaching profession and eventually settled at the Sahn- 
i thaman [9.v.]. He wrote poetry under the makhlas 
of Hilmi. His son was ‘Isim al-Din Ahmed (see 2. 
below). 

Bibliography: For a full biography, see M. Miinir 

Aktepe, art. Taskūfri-zāde. 2., in IA. 

2. ‘IsAm AL-Dīn Aumep b. Mustafa b. Khalil, Abu 
‘l-Khayr, the fourth in the line, theologian and biog- 
rapher, d. 968/1561. 

Life. He was born at Bursa on 14 Rabi* I 901/2 
December 1495, the son of Muslih al-Din Mustafa 
(g.v.]. He was taught by his father, then studied at 
Ankara, Bursa, and Istanbul under celebrated schol- 
ars and became a member of the learned profession, 
teaching first in 931/1525 at a medrese at Dimetoka 
[g.v.] and being promoted to Istanbul in 933/1527. 
From there he was transferred to Skopje/ Üsküb in 
1530, then taught in medreses in Istanbul; in 945/1539 
he was appointed to the Üç Şerefeli Medrese at Ed- 
irne [g.v.]. He was then promoted to the Sahn-i tha- 
màn [g.»] where he taught till 951/1544. He went 
on to teach at the medrese of Bayezid II at Edirne. 
In 952/1545 he left medrese teaching to hold the office 
of kādī of Bursa, but in 954/1547 he was dismissed 
and reinstated as Sahn professor. In 958/1551 he 
took up the office of kādī of Istanbul, but had to 
resign in 961/1554 because of failing eyesight. He de- 
voted the following years to dictating his works. He 
died in Istanbul on 30 Radjab 968/13 April 1561. 
One of his sons was the historian Kemal el-Dīn Meh- 
med (d. 1030/1621, see 3. below); a younger son, 
Ebü Hamid, a judge, died in 1005/1597. 

Works. ‘Isam al-Din Ahmed wrote more than nine- 
teen theological and encyclopaedic works in Arabic. 
He is celebrated for his biographical al-$hak@ ik al- 
numaniyya fi 'ulamā” al-dawlat al-"Uthmāniyya, which he 
dictated down to 965/1558. It is divided into ten 
classes, tabakāt, corresponding to the reigns of ten 
Ottoman sultans and culminating in the reign of Sü- 
leyman. From the fourth class onwards, one chapter 
is devoted to religious scholars and one to dervish 
sheykhs, and from the seventh class onwards a third 
chapter on physicians is added. For the notices of 
earlier mystics, ‘Isiam al-Din Ahmed, a Khalwetiyye 
[g.7.] member, relied on Lāmi'ī's [g.v.] enlarged 
Turkish recension of Djami's [gs] Nafahat al-uns. 
Translations into Turkish were begun by ‘Ashik Čelebi 
[¢.v.]; the most important ones are those by Medjdi 
and "Atā'ī [gs]. For the illustrated translation ae 
Mehmed Belghradi presented to ‘Othman II, see Esin 
Aul (ed.), Turkish art, New York 1980. Among the 
continuations in Arabic, that by ‘Ali b. Bali, nick- 
named Minik (d. 997/1569), entitled al-‘Ikd al-manzüm 
fi dhikr afādil al-Rüm has been translated into German 
by O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1934. Other works include 
the Nawddir al-akhbar fi manakib al-akhyār, a collection 
of biographies completed at Uskiib in 938/1532. The 
encyclopaedia Miftah al-sa‘ada wa-misbüh al-siyada has 
been translated into German by Rescher, Istanbul 1934. 
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3. KEMĀL Ar-DiN MenmeD, historian (959-1030/ 

1552-1621). 

Son of the better-known scholar Ahmed b. Mustafa 
(see 2. above), Kemal al-Din Mehmed was born in 
Istanbul in 959/1552 where his father held the post 
of kādī. From 984/1576 he served as a müderris in 
several medreses in the capital before transferring to a 
judicial career in 999/1591 as kad? of Selānīk (Salo- 
nika). Thereafter he held major Kàüdiliks in Üsküdar, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Bursa, Cairo and Ghalata before 
himself becoming kādī of Istanbul in 1011/1603. 
Between 1012/1604 and 1018/1609 he was three 
times appointed Kadi ‘asker [g.v.] of Anatolia; between 
1021/1612 and 1030/1621 he held three times the 
post of kadi ‘asker of Rumeli. In the latter year he 
set out with ‘Othman II (1618-22 [g.».]) on the cam- 
paign against Poland, but turned back due to ill-health 
and died at Ishāķče (Isaķči, in Rumania) on 4 Shewwāl 
1030/22 August 1621. He was buried next to his 
father at the ‘Ashik Pasha mosque in Istanbul (New'i- 
zāde "Atā'ī, Hadā”ik al-haka^ik, Istanbul 1268/1852, 
641-2; Kātib Čelebi, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1267/1851, ii, 
6; GOW, 148-9; Sidjill-i "Othmānī, iv, 80; M.M. Aktepe, 
art. Tagkóprüzade Kemaleddin, in IA, xii, 44-6). 

Under the title Ta’rkh-i saf (also known as Tuhfat 
al-ashab) he compiled a brief history of the Ottoman 
empire down to the reign of Ahmed I (1603-17 [g.z.]), 
to which was added a history of the ‘Abbasids and 
brief accounts of other Muslim dynasties (publ. 3 parts 
in 1 vol, Istanbul 1287/1870). The work was writ- 
ten during the latter part of the reign of Ahmed I, 
to whom it was dedicated. According to "Atā'ī, Tash- 
kóprüzade was commissioned by “Othman II to com- 
pose a shehndme (probably on the Polish campaign), 
but his death obviously precluded this ("Atā'ī, 642). 
His translations into Ottoman Turkish include his 
father’s encyclopaedic work in Arabic, Mawdū'āt al- 
"ulüm (publ. 2 vols., Istanbul 1313/1895-6), and a trea- 
tise in Persian by Husayn Wa‘iz Kashifi [g.v.] (unpubl.). 
In addition to various minor works and translations, 
he also wrote Arabic and Ottoman poetry under the 
makhlas of Kemali ((Atā'ī, 642; ‘OM, i, 347-8). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

, (F. BABINGER-[CHRISTINE WOODHEAD)) 

TASHLIDJALI YAHYA, modern Tkish. Tashcah 
Yahya (d. 990/1582) an important Ottoman 
poet of the period of Sūleymān II [g.».] and a mem- 
ber of the North Albanian Dukagjin family (Gibb, 
HOP, iii, 116 f£), sometimes identified as Dukaginzāde 
Yahyà Beg. 

Conscripted under the dewshirme [9.v.J], he was edu- 
cated and given military training, rising to high rank 
in the Janissaries and taking part in most of the 16th- 
century campaigns. Concurrently he pursued the career 


of poet under important patrons, including the Grand 
Vizier Rüstem Pasha [g.»]. Especially pleased by a 
satire Yahya wrote against the rival poet Khayali 
[g.v.], Rüstem appointed him administrator of several 
pious foundations. However, as a result of Yahya’s 
well-known elegy for Sūleymān's son Mustafa [9.v.], 
a poem well received by Mustafa’s admirers among 
the Janissaries, Rüstem (implicated in the prince's 
execution) sought but failed to have the poet put to 
death. He did, nevertheless, obtain Yahya's dismissal 
from office, and the latter spent his last years on a 
fief in Bosnia, and is reputed to have become deeply 
involved in Islamic mysticism (Mehmed Ģavugoģlu, 
IA art. Yahyâ Beg, Dukagin-zāde). 

In addition to a diwan (Çavuşoğlu, Yahya Bey Divam, 
Istanbul 1977), Yahya’s works include two shehr-engiz 
for Edirne and Istanbul, and a Khamsa [q.v.], sc. five 
mathnawis that gained him a solid reputation, both for 
their construction and (as with his poetry in general) 
for the clarity and purity of his language. 

. Bibliography: There is a full bibl. in Ģavugoģlu's 

IA article, and recent doctoral studies by B. Çağla- 

yan, I. Doģanyiģit and D. Sabahat at Gazi, Erciyes 

and Marmara Universities respectively. See also 

Abdülkadir Karahan, Les poètes classiques à l'époque de 

Soliman le Magnifique, Ankara 1991, 76-7; I. Güven 

Kaya, Dükaginzáde Tashcah Yahyâ Beg’in siirlerinde cin- 

sellik, in fnal. of Turkish Studies, xiv (1990), 273-81. 

(KaTHLEEN R.F. BURRILL) 

TASHOZ (Tkish. form of the Greek Thasos), an 
island in the northernmost part of the Ae- 
gean Sea near the coast of Greece, not far from the 
port city of Kavala [see KAWALA]. Its round shape and 
large size (area 393 km?; population 13,000) give Thasos 
a distinctive identity, enhanced by a fairly mountain- 
ous wooded interior (Ipsari, the highest peak, 1,123 
m/3,683 feet). The administrative centre is a port city- 
of the same name, also called Limenas, facing the 
mainland. 

Thasos, like Lesbos [see mpm] and Lemnos [see 
LIMNI}, was a fief granted to the Genoese family of 
Gattilusi by the last three Byzantine emperors, a grant 
renewed for a brief period after the fall of Constan- 
tinople to Mehemmed II [g.v.] in 1453. Despite inter- 
mittent Venetian threats, at the conclusion of a war 
between Turkey and Venice (1463-79) Thasos passed 
under definitive Ottoman control. It was usually gov- 
erned by a voyvoda sent by the sandjak beyi of Kavala. 
Turkish overlordship lasted until, in the First Balkan 
War, the Greek navy landed there on 18 October 
1912; Greek possession was ratified by the treaty of 
Bucharest in August 1913. 

Between 1813 and 1902 a unique interlude occurred 
in the history of Thasos, for in 1813 the Ottoman 
sultan Mahmid II [g.v.] granted it as a personal fief 
to Muhammad "Alī Pasha [9.v.] of Egypt. The latter, 
a native of Kavala, was said to have spent part of 
his childhood on the island, and had therefore a sen- 
timental attachment to it which manifested itself in a 
grant to it of considerable internal autonomy. This 
situation continued under Muhammad 'Ali's succes- 
sors; but after 1874 the relationship soured, until in 
1902 the inhabitants demanded and obtained a re- 
establishment of Ottoman rule. 

During the centuries of life in the Dar al-Islam, the 
people of Thasos remained chiefly Greek-speaking 
and Orthodox, except for the small Turkish settle- 
ments at Theologos and Kasaviti up to 1821. Prosperity 
on this naturally rich island fluctuated because of ex- 
ternal factors, the principal one being piracy afflict- 
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the first half of the 19th century. It forced the Thasians | interests of the state and to cooperate from inner con- 


to leave the fertile coastal area for the wooded moun- 
tainous interior and to erect watch towers for early 
warning. 

A noteworthy episode was the occupation of Thasos 
by the Russians in 1770-4, when after the victory of 
Ceshme [g..], their fleet dominated this part of the 
Mediterranean. The Russians then carried out some 
of their ships’ repair and construction on Thasos, 
which had extensive stands of fine timber exploited 
for shipbuilding. 

Bibliography: For the classical period, see Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2nd ser, v (1934) cols. 1310-27 s.v. 
Thasos; for the Turkish period, A.E. Bakalopoulos, 
Thasos: son histoire, son administration de 1453 à 1912, 
Paris 1953 (Ecole Frangaise d'Athénes, Études thasi- 
ennes, 2), and the bibl. there, or its Greek original 
Historia tes Thasou, 1453-1912, Thessalonike 1984; 
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- (S. Soucek) 

TASHRĪ" (4), a technical term of Islamic 
law-making. 

l. Definition and historical context. 

Tashri‘, in the modern context, signifies statutory 
legislation incorporating elements from the shart‘. In 
theory, legislative authority is alien to Islam. In the 
Middle Ages, temporal legislation by caliphs and rulers 
based on siyāsa shartyya [g.v.] was a common prac- 
tice. This took place, however, within the framework 
of a theocracy, the underlying concept of which was 
the sovereignty of the shari‘a assumed to reflect the 
revealed will of Allah on earth through His authorised 
interpreters. Today, in contrast, the parliament is the 
declared source of sovereignty, and it sets bounds to 
the sharia. 

2. The impetus for tashri*. 

This was the desire to adapt the shari'a to the 
changing requirements of a modern society. The 
method to this end has been inspired by the West: 
the adoption of the institution of the legislature and 
the concept of codification. The Young Ottomans, the 
first Islamic constitutional movement, introduced these 
innovations in the second half of the 19th century, 
and the trend with respect to codification (taknin), was 
followed in Egypt by the liberally-oriented modernist 
movement founded by Muhammad ‘Abduh. He advo- 
cated the codification by the *ulamā” (rather than the 
legislature) of shar/? law pertaining to mu'āmalāt (with 
special reference to matters of personal status and 
wakf [g.v.]) to be imposed on the sharia courts by the 
state. Yet it was Western-trained lawyers who took the 
leading role in advancing tashri“ by promoting ideas 
such as statutory legislation, codification along Euro- 
pean patterns and modernisation of the court system. 
Conservative sectors, mainly the religious establish- 
ment, opposed this trend. The government took a 
middle position. 

In Egypt during the 1930s, attempts by the emerg- 
ing Islamic political groups, especially the Muslim 
Brothers, to revive the shart through statutory legis- 
lation failed. In the 1970s these attempts were renewed 
(see below). The attempts were rejected mainly by sec- 
ularised Muslim intellectuals, while the government 
again took a middle position. 

Traditionalist lamā? consider (agii? a means of 
secularising the shart‘a. Conformist ‘ulam’ support the 
technique (and have even prepared legislative pro- 
posals, as in Egypt during the 1970s) for various rea- 
sons: they fear jeopardising their economic, social and 
political position; their integration into the political 
establishment enables them to better understand the 


viction; they identify the good of the state with their 
own good; they fear that the alternative to moderate 
reformist policy via tashri‘ may be a radical one out- 
side their control; and finally, the reforms have not 
been carried out in the name of a declared anti-reli- 
gious ideology. 

In Saudi Arabia, the cooperation between the 'ulama? 
and the umara’ has a theoretical basis in the political 
doctrine of Ibn Taymiyya [9.v.], according to which 
the shari‘a depends on the ruler for its application 
while the state needs the shari‘a for its legitimation. 

3. Codification of the shari‘a. 

Legal reform in the 19th-century Ottoman Empire 
started with adoption of European codes (such as 
commercial and criminal) in their entirety, but soon 
shifted to codification, along Western patterns, of vari- 
ous domains of the sharia. The most important codi- 
fication of the 19th century was the Medjelle, the 
Ottoman civil code [g.v.]. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, the Egyptian jurist Muhammad Kadri Pasha 
compiled three codes pertaining to obligations and 
contracts, personal status, and wakf. Similarly to the 
Medjelle, these too were based on selection (takhayyur) 
from the Hanafi school. In contrast to the Medjelle, 
however, they were not endorsed officially as state 
laws, though due to the author's prestige they were 
sometimes resorted to by courts both in and outside 
of Egypt. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, codifi- 
cation has been extended to matters of personal sta- 
tus and succession (which are the core of the skarī'a), 
and to wakf Following the Ottoman Family Rights 
Law of 1917, most Middle Eastern and North African 
countries have promulgated reformist statutes in these 
domains. The impetus for the reforms was the desire 
to adapt shari‘a norms to the features of the nuclear 
family and to strengthen the position of women [see 
NIKAH; TALAK; MIRATH]. 

The Egyptian jurist ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhüri com- 
piled the Egyptian civil code of 1948, which was based 
on the French-inspired Egyptian codes of 1875 and 
1883, national court decisions, and (to a lesser extent) 
the skarīta. In the event of a lacuna, the court shall 
decide in accordance with (1) customary law, (2) ade- 
quate principles of the shari‘a, and (3) the principles 
of equity. The Egyptian civil code was adopted with 
some variations by Syria (1949) and Libya (1954). Al- 
Sanhüri was also the architect of the civil code of 
‘Trak (1953), which is strongly inspired by the Medjelle, 
and that of Kuwait (1961). The Sudanese Transactions 
Act of 1984 is based mainly on the Jordanian civil 
code of 1976, which in turn is also based on the 
Medjelle. The Iranian civil code of 1939 is a combi- 
nation of shar‘? and French legal principles. This 
applies also to the Tunisian Code of Obligations and 
Contracts of 1906. 

The juristic basis for accommodating the shari'a via 
codification has been provided by a wide range of 
methods, some of which were provided by the mod- 
ernists, such as takhayyur and talfik [q.v.], styása shar'iyya, 
maslaha [q.v.] and neo-idjnhàd [see MAHKAMA. 4. xiii]. 

No legislature in the strict sense of the term has 
so far been introduced in Saudi Arabia. The King's 
power to issue administrative orders (marsüm rather 
than kānūn) is in the best tradition of siyāsa shar‘iyya. 
In the wake of Ibn Su'üd's unsuccessful attempt to 
codify the skarī'a, six books by well-known Hanbalī 
jurists were designated as authoritative sources to be 
relied on (in a certain order) in the shari‘a courts. 

4. Reinstating the shari‘a via tashri*. 
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Since the early 1970s, there has been an increas- 
ing tendency towards the Islamisation of various 
domains of the law, especially the penal law, in coun- 
tries such as Libya, Iran, the Sudan and Pakistan. 
This too has proceeded by means of codification and 
statutory legislation, as well as by national court deci- 
sions making the validity of statutory provisions con- 
ditional on the extent of their conformity to the sAari a. 

In Egypt, attempts in the 1970s towards reviving 
the skarīta have not yielded any substantial results, 
the only exception being the prohibition (1976) on the 
consumption of alcohol in public places, which has 
had a minimal effect. In the early 1980s a parlia- 
mentary committee drafted six skarī'a-inspired codes 
pertaining to civil and penal codes, and codes of pro- 
cedure, evidence, maritime commerce, and commerce. 
These were aborted, however, before they were given 
life. 

5. The courts’ attitudes towards tashri‘. 

In Egypt, kādīs resisting personal status reforms in- 
terpreted them narrowly. Many other kddis applied 
the reforms either technically—in the spirit of the 
tulamā”s traditional obedience to the ruler's decrees— 
or out of ingenious support for the aims of the reforms. 
Some kādīs have even interpreted the reforms quite 
broadly. Generally speaking, it seems that many kādīs 
have been attentive to social change and encouraged 
by the statutory legislation to adopt a more innova- 
tive legal approach. As a whole, they did not obstruct 
the application of the reforms. 

The Egyptian national courts, whose jurisdiction 
has been extended to matters of personal status since 
the abolition of the sharia courts (1955), apply statu- 
tory reformist provisions without inhibitions. When 
there are lacunae, however, they do not hesitate to 
adopt legal norms of the Hanafi or any other school 
of law. They apply Hanafi, alongside civil, rules of 
evidence and procedure. 

A few Egyptian judges of the civil courts, invok- 
ing Article 2 of the 1980 Constitution (according to 
which the skarīta is the main source of legislation), 
refused to apply statutory provisions contradictory to 
the shari‘a, usually referring the case to the Supreme 
Constitutional Court to obtain a ruling with regard 
to the constitutionality of the provisions concerned. 
In a 1985 decision, the Supreme Constitutional Court 
rejected the appeals of such judges by ruling that 
Article 2 was not applicable to legal enactments in 
force prior to the adoption of the 1980 Constitution. 

6. Evaluation of tashri*. 

From the strictly orthodox shar? point of view, mere 
codification inevitably implies the transformation of 
the sharīta from jurists’ to statutory law. Statutory pro- 
visions have an autonomous existence based on state- 
imposed sanctions, and the sharī elements are to be 
interpreted strictly within the framework of the na- 
tional-territorial statutes. In other words, on the level 
of the basic norm (which represents the primary legal 
norm in any given country) codification results in a 
complete departure from the religious-legal literature 
(unless, in the event of a lacuna, the court is directed 
by the legislator to resort to the skarīta). On the level 
of interpretation, however, the court is not debarred 
from consulting religious-legal literature (or any other 
source) provided the court does not contradict statu- 
tory provisions, as Egyptian Káddis were prone to do 
prior to the abolition of the skarī'a courts. 

Moreover, codification brings about total disruption 
of the shart legal methodology (us&! al-fikh [g.v.]) (with- 
out a new doctrine taking its place), the corpus of 
the shart positive law as consolidated in the schools 


of law (madhàhib) and the legal professional class of 
the fukahā” and muftīs, the authorised exponents of the 
shari‘a. In Libya and the Sudan, the selective incorpo- 
ration of skar ī norms into statutory legislation, within 
the policy of the Islamisation of the legal system, has 
in many cases caused deviations from the gkarīta, to 
the point of distorting it. In Iran under Khumayni, 
jurists’ law was not restored, the Madjlis did not cease 
to exist, and not all the statutes contradictory to the 
shari'a were abolished. : 
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os! (A. LavīsH and R. SHAHAM) 

TASHRIFAT [see MARAsIM. 1; NĪSHĀN). 

TASHRIH (AJ), a technical term for anatomy. 
Early dictionaries give only two meanings: the cut- 
ting of flesh from the bones and slicing it very thin 
prior to cooking (referring to preparation of animal 
meat for food), and the expounding upon a question 
and thus exposing an obscurity (e.g. LA, V, sh-r-b); in 
the second sense it is similar to sharh [g.v.]. The 
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medical definition occurs in later lexicons (e.g. Hadj- 
dj: Khalifa, i, cols. 408-9; Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat 
al-funūn, Calcutta 1853-62, 735) where it is used for 
both anatomy as a description of the human body 
and for the empírical science of dissection. 

Knowledge of anatomy in mediaeval Islam was 
firmly based on the anatomical writings of the Greek 
physician Galen [see DJALINGs], who flourished in the 
2nd century A.D., and who to a large extent argued 
from analogy with animal structures. Galen’s writings 
were available in the Islamic world through the trans- 
lations of Hunayn b. Ishak al-‘Ibadi [g.v.] and his col- 
laborators. Galen presented the material in a highly 
teleological manner, with constant emphasis on struc- 
ture and function demonstrating the design of the 
Creator, and this approach found a receptive audi- 
ence amongst Islamic philosopher-physicians. 

All the major Arabic and Persian medical ency- 
clopaedias had sections on anatomy describing the 
bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, veins, and the com- 
pound organs which included the eye {see ‘ayn], the 
liver [see KABID], the heart and the brain. The rele- 
vant sections from the K. al-Mansiiri (maķāla 1, babs 
1-26) by Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al-Rāzī [9.v.], from 
the Kamil al-sinā'a (ģjuz” I, makāla 2, babs 1-16, on 
homogenous parts including the bones, nerves, blood- 
vessels, cartilages, membranes, ligaments, hair, nails; 
and makala 3, babs 1-37 on heterogenous parts con- 
sisting of the muscles and compound organs) by "Alī 
b. al-'Abbàs al-Madjūsī [9.v.], and from the Kānūn fi 
"tibb (kitāb I, fann 1, ta/lim 5, djumlas 1-5 on bones, 
muscles, nerves, arteries and veins; and scattered pas- 
sages in krtāb III, fanns 1-22 on compound organs) by 
Ibn Sind [g..] have been published and translated 
into French by de Koning. Such works summarised 
the Galenic anatomical concepts and were occasion- 
ally illustrated with schematic diagrams of the eye, 
the cranial sutures, or the bones of the upper jaw. 
Debates arose regarding the total number of bones 
and muscles in the human body. 

Ocular anatomy was discussed in treatises con- 
cerned with ophthalmology or optics, such as those 
by Khalifa b. Abi '1-Maņāsin [9.v.] or al-Hasan b. al- 
Haytham, which often included illustrations of the 
eye. Anatomy was also a topic in non-medical writ- 
ings such as the "Aģjā*ib al-makhlikat wa-ghara’ib al- 
mawdjūdāt by al-Kazwini [9.v.], where there is a 
discussion of the human body as one of the wonders 
of the world. In the early 8th/14th century, Rashid 
al-Din Tabīb [g.v.] had translated into Persian for his 
world history an illustrated Chinese anatomical trea- 
tise (Tanksük-nàma-yi īlkkānī, coll. works, Tehran 1971, 
ii), which appears to have had no subsequent influ- 
ence upon Islamic anatomical thought. 

No anatomical illustrations of the entire body are 
known to have been produced in the Islamic world 
before those that usually accompany the Taskrīk-t 
Mansūrī by Mansūr b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yüsuf 
b. Ilyās, whose Persian-language treatise, often called 
*Mansür's Anatomy" was dedicated to a grandson of 
Timir and ruler of Fars from 796-812/1394-1409. 
The treatise consists of an introduction followed by 
five chapters on the “systems” of the body: bones, 
nerves, muscles, veins and arteries, each illustrated by 
a full-page diagram with numerous Persian-Arabic 
labels. A concluding section on compound organs and 
the formation of the foetus is usually illustrated with 
a diagram showing a pregnant woman. 

A similarity has been noted between the first five 
illustrations accompanying the Tashrih-: Mansūrī and 
a set of anatomical illustrations that appeared in ear- 


lier Latin medical treatises. This similarity is particu- 
larly evident in the diagram of the skeleton, which 
in both the Latin and Islamic versions is viewed from 
behind, with the head hyperextended so that the face 
looks upward. All the figures are in a distinctive squat- 
ting posture. The earliest Latin set dates from the 
12th century A.D. while the earliest dated Islamic set 
was completed on 4 Muharram 894/8 December 1488 
(Bethesda, Md., NLM ms. P 18). 

The origin of this anatomical series remains a puz- 
zle. It clearly predates the Timirid treatise by Ibn 
Ilyas, with which about two-thirds of the nearly 70 
perserved sets of Islamic diagrams are associated. The 
remainder are more recent renderings, usually unla- 
belled, that circulated independently or were inserted 
into copies of other treatises. The sixth figure in the 
Islamic series, the pregnant woman, has no parallel 
in the earlier Latin series and was probably a con- 
tribution by Ibn Ilyas himself. It was constructed from 
the arterial figure, without the labels, over which there 
was superimposed an oval gravid uterus having the 
foetus in a breech or transverse position. 

Systematic human anatomical dissection was no 
more a pursuit of mediaeval Islamic society than it 
was of medieval Christendom. It seems clear from the 
available evidence, however, that there were no explicit 
legal or religious strictures banning it. Indeed, many 
Muslim scholars lauded the study of anatomy, pri- 
marily as a way of demonstrating the design and wis- 
dom of God. Typical of such sentiments is a saying 
attributed to Ibn Rushd [g.»]: “Whoever has been 
occupied with the science of anatomy has increased 
his belief in God" (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, *Uyün al-anba’, 
ed. A. Müller, Cairo-Kónigsberg 1882-4, ii, 77). What 
is meant by the “science of anatomy” (slm al-tashrih) 
in such statements is not the dissection of an animal 
in order to determine its structure, but rather the 
elaboration of the ideas of Galen regarding structure 
and function. There are, however, some references in 
scholarly and medical writings to dissection, though 
to what extent these reflect actual practice it is impos- 
sible to say. 

What is certain is that mediaeval Islamic writers 
made two noteworthy contributions to the knowledge 
of anatomy. One was the result of chance observa- 
tion: following the discovery of some skeletons dur- 
ing a famine in Egypt in 597/1200, the scholar and 
physician ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdādī [g.».] improved 
the description of the bones of the lower jaw and the 
sacrum. 

The second was the description of the movement 
of the blood through the pulmonary transit by the 
Syrian physician Ibn al-Nafis fg.v.], who composed a 
commentary on the Kānūn fi 'tibb of Ibn Sina in 
which Ibn al-Nafis criticised Ibn Sina for spreading 
his discussion of anatomy over several different sec- 
tions, for which reason Ibn al-Nafis subsequently pre- 
pared a separate commentary on just the anatomical 
portions (Sharh tashrih al-Künün, ed. S. Ķatāya and 
B. Ghalyündji, Cairo 1988) A subject of debate 
among historians is whether Ibn al-Nafis's commen- 
tary on the anatomy was available through transla- 
tion to European physicians. In his commentary, 
preserved in a copy completed in 640/1242 some 46 
years before his death (Los Angeles, UCLA Biomedical 
Library, ms. Ar. 80), Ibn al-Nafis described the move- 
ment of blood through the pulmonary transit, explic- 
itly stating that the blood in the right ventricle of the 
heart must reach the left ventricle by way of the lungs 
and not through a passage connecting the ventricles, 
as Galen had maintained. This formulation of the 
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pulmonary circulation, sometimes called the “lesser” 
circulation, was made three centuries before those of 
Michael Servetus (d. 1553) and Realdo Colombo 
(d. 1559), the first Europeans to describe the pul- 
monary circulation. It is known that Ibn al-Nafis's 
commentary on the last part of the KZnün, concerned 
with compound remedies, was translated into Latin 
by the Renaissance physician Andrea Alpago (d. 1522), 
who had also prepared a new translation of Ibn Sīnā's 
Kānūn. The translation of Ibn al-Nafis's commentary 
on compound remedies was not published until 1547, 
when it was printed at Venice, but the possibility 
remains that other parts of Ibn al-Nafis's commen- 
tary might have been transmitted through unpublished 
translations. Within the Islamic world, Ibn al-Nafis's 
commentary on Ibn Sinà's anatomy remained rela- 
tively unknown. However, two 8th/14th century writ- 
ers knew of his theory of pulmonary circulation, the 
10th/16th-century physician ‘Imad al-Din Mahmüd 
Shirazi wrote two anatomical treatises dependent upon 
it, and passages from it are not infrequently encoun- 
tered as marginalia in Arabic manuscripts. 

While Galenic anatomy remained otherwise un- 
challenged in the Islamic world until the 17th cen- 
tury, in Europe new ideas on the subject emerged in 
the 16th century. Andreas Vesalius’s Latin treatise De 
humani corporis fabrica, printed in Basel in 1543, signi- 
fied a break with the classical Greek reliance on the 
application by analogy of animal anatomy to the hu- 
man body, for in it he undertook systematic human 
dissection in an attempt to re-evaluate traditional 
Galenic anatomy. By the 17th century it is evident 
that Vesalius’s treatise was known in the Ottoman 
and Safawid empires. Illustrations from the Fabrica in- 
fluenced the drawings of individual parts of the body 
included in the anatomical treatise by Shams al-Din 
«Itāķī. In his Turkish treatise, Tashrih-i abdān wa tardj- 
umān-i kabàla-yi faylasūfān, dedicated to Murad IV [q.».] 
in 1033/1623, ‘Itaki intermingled renderings of the 
Vesalian woodcuts illustrating the brain, skull, verte- 
bral column, eye muscles, uro-genital systems and 
bones of the legs, feet and hands with schematic dia- 
grams in the tradition of Ibn Ilyas. 

Evidence of Persian interest in Vesalian anatomy 
is found in anonymous Persian manuscripts of the late 
17th to mid-19th century which contain ink sketches 
of the skeletal and muscular figures, and some indi- 
vidual organs, based on diagrams in the Fabrica, as 
well as a large Kadjar oil painting apparently intended 
for didactic purposes. In western India, the continued 
blending of mediaeval/Galenic anatomy with early 
modern concepts is evident in a 19th-century copy of 
the Persian manual by Ibn Ilyas, accompanied by 24 
unusual illustrations mixing the two anatomical tra- 
ditions (Edinburgh University library, ms. Or. 416). 
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For ocular anatomy, see K. Sudhoff, Augen- 
durchschnittsbilder aus Abendland und Morgenland, in Ar- 
chiw für Geschichte der Medizin, vii (1914), 1-21; C.A. 
Wood, Memorandum book of a tenth-century oculist, 
Chicago 1936; al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, K. al- 
Manázir. Books T-III (On direct vision), ed. A.I. Sabra, 
Kuwait 1983, 127-36, tr. Sabra, The Optics of Ibn 
al-Haytham. Books I-III, on direct vision, London 1989; 
Augenheilkunde im Islam. Texte, Studien und Übersetzungen, 
ed. F. Sezgin, 4 vols., Frankfurt am Main 1986; The 
Arabian ophthalmologists, compiled by J. Hirschberg et 
alu, tr. F.C. Blodi et al, ed. M.Z. Wafā'ī, Riyad 
1993; G. Russell, The anatomy of the eye in ‘Alt ibn 
al-‘Abbas al-Maģūsī: a textbook case, in Constantine the 
African and ‘Alt ibn al-Abbàs al-Majüsi. The Pantegni 
and related texts, ed. C. Burnett and D. Jacquart, 
Leiden 1994, 247-65. 

For Ibn Ilyas, see Y.V. O'Neill, The Fünf- 
bilderserie reconsidered, in Bull. of the History of Medicine, 
xlii (1969), 236-45, idem, The Fünfbilderserie: a bridge 
to the unknown, in ibid., li (1977), 538-49; R. French, 
An origin for the bone text of the "five-figure series”, in 
Sudhoffs Archiv, Ixviii (1984), 143-58; Savage-Smith, 
Islamic culture and the medical arts, Bethesda, Md. 1994; 
A. Newman, Tashrih-e Mansüri: human anatomy 
between the Galenic and Prophetic medical traditions, in La 
science dans le monde iranien, ed. Z. Vesel, forthcoming. 

For Ibn al-Nafis, see M. Meyerhof, Ibn al- 
Nafis und seine Theorie des Lungenkreislaufs, in Quellen 
und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Medizin, iv (1933), 37-88, abridged version in sis, 
xxii (1935), 100-20; A.Z. Iskandar, A catalogue of 
Arabic manuscripts on medicine and science in the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library, London 1967, 47-50; idem, 
A descriptive list of Arabic manuscripts on medicine and 
science at the University of California, Los Angeles, Leiden 
1984, 73-4; Savage-Smith, Elr, art. 'Emad-al-Din 
Mahmüd Sirazi. 

For early modern influences, see Shams al- 
Din al-‘Itaki, The treatise on anatomy of human body 
and interpretation of philosophers, tr. with facs. text by 
E. Kahya, Islamabad 1990; G. Russell, The owl and 
the pussy cat: the process of cultural transmission in anatom- 
ical illustration, in Transfer of modern science and tech- 
nology to the Muslim world, ed. E. Thsanoglu, Istanbul 
1992, 180-211; Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, 
tools and magic, i, 14-17, 23-4. 

» (EMILIE SAVAGE-SMITH) 

TASHRIK (4), a special name for the last 
three days of the Muslim Hadjdj (11-13 Dhu 
"--Hidjdja: Ayyam al-Tashrik), during which the pilgrims, 
having finished their regular rites with the sacrifice 
on the 10th, stay in Mina and have to throw seven 
stones daily on each of the three piles of stones {see 
DJAMRA; HADJDI] there. Legally, these stoning rites com- 
prise one of the obligatory pilgrimage duties (wadjbat) 
according to the four Sunni schools (al-Fikh ‘ala al- 
madhahib al-arba‘a, Cairo 1967, 649-51; cf. Ibn Rushd, 
The distinguished jurists Primer (Bidāyat al-mudjtahid], tr. 
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LA.H. Nyazee, Reading, U.K. 1994, 414-18). Accord- 
ing to the Hadith, fasting is not allowed on these 
days, for they are “days of eating and drinking”, ayyam 
akl wa-sharab (Muslim, Sahih, 13 [Siyām], 144, 145; 
Malik b. Anas, Muwatta’, 20 [Hadjdj], 44, 134-7; 
al-Nasā'ī, 47 [Iman], 7; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 229, 
iii, 401, 460, iv, 335, v, 75-6, etc.). With reference 
to Kur'àn II, 184, these days are also said to be days 
that are to be devoted in addition to dhikr Allah (Malik 
b. Anas, op. cit, 20, 44, 135). They are identified tra- 
ditionally as al-ayyám al-ma‘didat, “the numbered (i.e. 
few) days" (Lane, 1971c; cf. al-Bukhārī, Sahih, 13 
[days], 11). 

In the early period of Islam, the name /ashrik was 
also given to the solemn salàt on the morning of 10 
Dhu ’!-Hidjdja. The term is probably a survival from 
the pre-Islamic period and therefore could no longer 
be explained by the Muslims with certainty. For exam- 
ple, the obvious explanation which derives the term 
from “cutting into strips and drying" the sacrificial 
meat left over on 10 Dhu "i-Hidjdja, is doubtful. An 
isolated tradition derives taskrīk from the recitation of 
the words askrīk thabir kaymā nughir [sce TAHLIL; TAL- 
BIYA; TAKBIR]. One would therefore have to assume 
that this formula was originally used not only, as we 
are told, on 10 Dhu "l-Hidjdja before sunrise but also 
at the lapidation on the following days, and that as 
an essential element it later became the name for the 
whole ceremony. In Islam, this lapidation is accom- 
panied by /akbir (pronouncing Allāhu akbar) among 
other exclamations. This is perhaps why Abū Hanifa 
explains taskrīk as takbir (TA, vi, 393). See also HADJDJ. 

Bibliography: LA, xii, 42-3; TA, vi, 393-4; Lane, 

1541; Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 104b-105a; R. Dozy, 

Die Israeliten zu Mekka, Leipzig-Haarlem 1864, 118- 

26 (the proposed explanation from the Hebrew is 

now rejected); C. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche 

Feest, Leiden 1880, 171-4 (Verspreide geschriften, i, | f£); 

J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums? 80, 190 

n. 1; Th.W. Juynboll, Über die Bedeutung des Wortes 

Taschrik, in ZA, xxvii (1912), 1-7; M. Gaudefroy- 

Demombynes, Le pēlerinage à la Mekke, Paris 1923, 

273, 291, 299, 302 n.; Ahmad ‘Abd al-Ghafür 

‘Attar, Kümüs al-Hadjdj wa *l'Umra, 49-50. For a 

modern spiritual interpretation, see ‘AIT 

Shari ‘ati, Hay (tr. from Persian by Ali A. Behzadnia 

and Najla Denny), Houston, Texas 1977, 99-119. 

Of many pilgrimage manuals, see e.g. Muham- 

mad Tawfik Ramadan, Manāsik al-Hadjdj wa-ādāb 

al-ziyāra, Damascus [1976?], 84-92; Muhammad al- 

Sharif al-Rahmüni, Manāsiīk al-Hadjdj wa ’l-Umra, 

Tunis 1981, 164-5; Kamal "Alī Muntasir, Afkām 

al-Hadid wa ‘l-Umra, Tripoli, Libya 1985, 51-2; 

Hasan Ayyūb, Dalil al-Hàdjdj, Kuwait 1974, 64-71; 

S.A. Husain, A guide to Hag, Lahore 1972, 85-7. 

7 - (R. Paret-[W.A. GnaHAM]) 

TASHUFIN s. ‘ALI b. Yüsuf b. Tashufin, third 
Almoravid sovereign, ruled over the Maghrib and 
al-Andalus 537-9/1143-5. 

During his father's reign, Tashufin served as gov- 
ernor of al-Andalus (522-32/1128-38) where he led 
several raids and counter-raids, mostly successful, 
against Christian strongholds and marauders in the 
regions of Toledo, Badajoz, Seville and Cordova. In 
524/1130 he captured the fortress of Azeca, north- 
west of Toledo. Four years later, he beat off raiding 
parties in the vicinity of Badajoz, stormed Idania castle 
and Escalona, and at Albacar, north of Cordova, he 
narrowly escaped a surprise attack by a Castilian 
detachment of horsemen. 

Growing jealous of Tashufin’s popularity, Sir, his 


half-brother and heir-apparent, prevailed upon his 
father to recall Tāshufīn to Marrakesh (early 532/ 
1138). Following Sir's death a few months later, Tā- 
shufin was enthusiastically acclaimed by Almoravid 
elders as heir-apparent and, upon his father’s death, 
Tāshufīn succeeded him as amir al-muslimin on 8 
Radjab 537/27 January 1143. 

In Morocco, meanwhile, the power of the Almohad 
rebels, led by ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. ‘Ali [g.v.], was grow- 
ing apace. At an encounter outside Tlemcen, the Al- 
moravids, led by Tāshufīn, were routed and had to 
retreat to Oran. In the course of his retreat towards 
the coast where he had arranged for vessels from the 
fleet stationed in Almeria to arrive in order to trans- 
port him to al-Andalus, should the need arise, Tāshufīn 
fell from his horse off a cliff and died (27 Ramadan 
539/23 March 1145). 

Taking advantage of Tāshufīn's preoccupation with 
fighting the Almohads in the Maghrib, Alfonso VII 
of León seized a number of key Muslim strongholds, 
including Oreja, Coria and Mora, while Andalusian 
rebels rose against the Almoravids in the Algarve and 
at Cordova (539/1144-5). 

In Morocco, ‘Abd al-Mu’min proceeded to capture 
Fez and the Almoravid capital Marrakesh, the latter's 
fall, after a two-year siege, on 17 Shawwāl 541/22 
March 1147, marking the end of the Almoravid dy- 
nasty in the Maghrib and al-Andalus. 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic sources. Ibn al- 
Kattan, Nazm al-djumān, ed. M. Makki, Beirut 1990; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1980, iv; 
Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, ed. S. Zakkar 
and A. Zamāma, Casablanca 1979; Ibn Abi Zar‘, 
Rawd, ed. Tornberg, Uppsala 1843-66; Ibn al- 
Khatib, 7háta, ed. M.A. ‘Inan, i, Cairo 1973. 

2. Modern studies. A. Huici Miranda, El gob- 
iemo de Tāšfīn Ben "Alī Ben Yüsuf en Andalus, in Etudes 
d'orientalisme dédiées à la mémoire de E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris 1962, ii, 605-21; D.W. Lomax, The reconquest 
of Spain, London 1978; R. Le Tourneau, The Almohad 
movement in North Africa, Princeton 1969; B.F. Reilly, 
The contest of Christian and Muslim Spain, Oxford 1995. 

(Amin Tibi) 

TASILI, conventionally Tassiii (Tamashek Berber 
“plateau”), used by the Tuareg as a generic term 
for the sandy and rocky ensemble of pla- 
teaux of the central Saharan massif: Ahnet 
and Imidir in the north-west, Tassili N’Ajjer in the 
north-east, Tassili Tin Missao in the south-west and 
Tassili N’Ahaggar in the south. 

They form an enceinte of heights, ringing at some 
distance the Ahaggar [9.v.] massif with its central posi- 
tion, with their rocky, impressive escarpments rising 
up to face it like posts for attack round a besieged 
town. They correspond to a primary geological layer 
(Ordovician and Devonian sandstones) set down on 
an ancient shelf of the African shield, which has been 
buckled under the impact of a great curving move- 
ment, pushing up in its centre the Ahaggar massif 
and leaving between this last and the scarps of the 
Tassilis a vast, ring-shaped depression. The symme- 
try of this phenomenon is, however, far from perfect, 
since the enceinte is at present composed only of the 
remaining reliefs, although that on the north is quasi- 
continuous. It is the north-east which is the most reg- 
ular and which has the highest altitudes (1,700 m/ 
5,100 feet, and even 2,100 m/6,300 feet in the vol- 
canic massif of the Adrar), and which is accordingly 
a little more humid and a little more favourable to 
life; this is the region of Tassili N’Ajer. 

The Tassili N’Ajer lies mainly within modern 
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Algeria, but stretches into Libya (lat. 26° 30' N to 
24? N., long. 5? 30' E. to 10? 30' E). It comprises 
two successive series of plateaux, ending in the south 
in several imposing escarpments, and growing lower 
towards the north and north-east by vast edges. The 
whole is gashed by water-made and wind-made ero- 
sion: whence the astonishing and grandiose topography, 
the existence of ramparts, canyons, towers, pinnacles 
and jagged and ruin-like sites. The altitude of the 
whole region and the sandy nature of the terrain are 
conducive to intermittent torrents in the wadis, per- 
mit watercourses at high levels and explain the pres- 
ence of certain local species: the pools preserve various 
species of fish; a small crocodile was killed in 1924 
in the wadi Ihérir; and several hundreds of the Tassili 
cypress (cupressus dupresianus), thousands of years old, 
survive in certain hollows (Tamrit). 

The region owes its name to the Kel Ajjer, a con- 
federation of Tuareg nomads, cousins and enemies of 
the Kel Ahaggar at the end of the 19th century. At 
that time they were organised in a very hierarchical 
society, made up of noble tribes (Oraren, five sec- 
tions) and vassal tribes paying tribute (Imrad, twelve 
sections). At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
region, explored by Henri Duveyrier who has left 
some remarkable descriptions, was the subject of dis- 
pute between the Turkish power in Tripoli and the 
French army in Algeria. Today, the border leaves 
Ghat in Libya and Djanet in Algeria. 

Prehistory has left the Tassili a fabulous legacy. 
Over a long period stretching from 8,000 to 2,000 
B.C., when conditions were somewhat wetter, the peo- 
ples of these massifs painted or incised on the rocky 
faces the episodes which made up their life, and above 
all, the wild animals which they hunted. They have 
accordingly created one of the finest open-air muse- 
ums in the world. The sites of Wadi Djerat, of Séfar, 
of Tamrit and of Jabbaren offer works which are 
quite beautiful, and now famous throughout the 
world; the name of Henri Llote is linked with the 
recording of these discoveries. More than 10,000 of 
these paintings and carved drawings have been 
counted, making the Tassili one of the finest perma- 
nent records of the Sahara. The Libyan parts also 
contain sites with rock illustrations (the Djebels Messak 
and Akakus). 

Today, the massif has a small population of some 
20,000 Tuaregs, nomads who either live off their herds 
or are grouped in small localities where they act as 
guides for tourists. Ghat, Djanet and Ihérir have small 
palm groves. Djanet in the south and Illizi in the 
north are two lively centres in Algerian territory. Ghat, 
the traditional capital of the Tassili and an impor- 
tant stage along the caravan routes, is now in Libyan 
territory and suffers a little from its frontier position. 
Because of the rugged terrain, the massif is difficult 
to cross: [izi and Ghat are accessible by road, and 
Djanet by aeroplane. 

In 1982 Tassili was classified by UNESCO as a 
“world heritage” region. Since 1972 it has been organ- 
ised by Algeria into a National Park, reorganised in 
1987 over an area of 72,000 km?. The Tassili National 
Park Department, like that of the Hoggar, is depen- 
dent on the Ministry of Culture. It has the task of 
studying the cultural and ecological heritage which 
makes up the whole, and at the same time of con- 
trolling the influx of tourists which, for a decade now, 
has alighted at Djanet in order to ascend the plateau 
and find out about the rock paintings. 

Bibliography: H. Duveyrier, Les Touareg du Nord, 

Paris 1864; Lt. Ardaillon, Notes sur les Touareg Ayer, 
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TASTR (A), verbal noun from the form II verb 
saara which means, according to Lane, “to assign a 
known and fixed price"; hence s’7 is “that upon which 
the value ({haman) is established". The particle “that” 
gives sír a wider breadth than the concept of mon- 
etary value. In fact, a similar usage of “that” was 
included in the UAE Civil Code defining “price”, 
which is presumably /haman and not sir, as follows: 
“that which the parties have agreed in consideration 
of the sale, whether it is greater or less than the 
[true] value” (art. 503). 

In Islamic law, the distinction between siy and 
thaman appears subtle, owing to the proximity of the 
two concepts, and can easily be confused. However, 
it is clearer when one considers the verbal noun forms 
of the two words. Tatkmīn refers to estimating the 
value, kima, of the subject-matter, whereas tastīr is 
concerned with the commodity's fixed price. The 
Prophet is reported to have declined to fix the price 
of goods on the grounds that “the one fixing the 
price, musa“ir, is God". The LA accordingly states that 
“no-one should fix prices". However, both ‘Umar and 
*Ali are reported to have advocated price fixing dur- 
ing their reigns, although the former's view was said 
to be merely a meritorious advice that he gave when 
he saw a tradesman selling his raisins at a price so 
low that it could have damaged the prices in the 
market (Ibn Kudàma) This apparently contrasting 
view led to conflicting opinions regarding the valid- 
ity of tas'ir even within the same school of law. Al- 
Mudjaylidi (a Maliki scholar, d. 1094/1683), in his 
unique treatise on tastīr, bases its principle on the 
grounds of public interest (maslaha), postulating that it 
can only be practised on commodities of weight or 
measure. This principle had been accepted by other 
scholars like al-Shāfi'ī and Malik. It is relevant to 
state here that, though /as'ir is inherently a practical 
market device, the muhtasib [see xsBA] is not allowed 
to fix it himself. The fixing of prices requires a polit- 
ical decision, whereby “the Imam would gather and 
consult the leading figures (:wudjüh) of the market who 
deal in the commodity in question". Once the price 
is fixed by the Imàm, all sale contracts according to 
it are valid and the Imam or the muhtasib can pun- 
ish the person who does not obey the ruling by dis- 
cretionary punishment (ta‘zir [g.».]). 

Bibliography: LA, ed. Dar Sadir n.d, vi, 365; 
Lane, Lexicon, 1336; Ahmad Samih al-Mudjaylidi, 
al-Taysīr fī ahkām al-tasīr, ed. Misa Liķbāl, Algiers 
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Eng. tr. 21, ed. M. Sha‘ban and S. Mutay‘i, Cairo 
1976, 120-1; Ibn Kudàma, al-Mughni, Beirut 1984, 
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(Mawn Y. Izzī Dren) 

TASK [see KHARĀDJ]. 

TASLIYA (A), the invocation of God's bless- 
ing upon the Prophet Muhammad. 

The word has many applications, but commonly 
refers to the section of the tashahhud [q.v.] in the rit- 
ual salāt [g.».], following the tahiyya ("greeting") and 
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shahada (q.v.], in which the worshipper recites the sa/at 
‘ala ‘l-nabi (tasliya being derived from this sense of 
“performing the salāt”, perhaps). One typical formu- 
lation of the tasliya is known as al-salawat al-ibrahimiyya, 
see SALAT. III. B. A /asliya is also a part of the response 
to the adkān [g.v.], also known as the du al-wasīla 
the “prayer of mediation”: *O God, send your bless- 
ing (salli) on our Lord Muhammad and on the family 
of our Lord Muhammad and greet them with peace! 
O God, the Lord of this completed call and of the 
prayer about to commence, give to our Lord Muham- 
mad mediation, merit and a high rank, and that 
praiseworthy station which You have promised him" 
(see prayer manuals commonly in use, e.g. Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, Salat or Islamic prayer book, Lahore 
1971 etc., 18-19). The term durūd is used to refer to 
the éasliya, especially in India and Pakistan; kunūt ([q.v.]; 
see also S. Bashear, Qunüt zm tafsir and hadith liter- 
atures, in FSAI, xix [1995], 36-65) also overlaps with 
the term in some contexts (e.g. the wir prayer), in 
which supplications are inserted into the salat, fre- 
quently being invocations of Muhammad. 

More broadly, taslija can be understood as (but, as 
a term, is not usually understood to be derived from) 
the repetition of the phrase salla "llàku ‘alayhi wa- 
sallama, "May the prayers and peace of God be 
upon him" (and variations thereon), a phrase which, 
in later theory, is limited in application as a eulogy 
to Muhammad alone (and thus consistent with taslīya 
being understood as salat ‘ala "I-nabi) but, in fact, has 
been used widely in a variety of contexts throughout 
history. 

The origin of the practices and phraseologies of 
the taslija is traced to the Kur'àn and hadith. The 
Kur’anic statement in XXXIII, 56, “God and His 
angels bless (yusalliina) the Prophet. O believers, bless 
him (sallū) and pray for peace for him (sallimü tas- 
līm")”, is cited in this regard, although the implica- 
tions of God "blessing" Muhammad in the way 
in which individual Muslims “bless” him did raise a 
number of concerns, leading to glosses of sallà here 
as "forgive" or "praise" when spoken of as the action 
of God. Similarly, statements of invocation are not 
conceived of as “intercession” by the believer on behalf 
of Muhammad, who is certainly not thought of as 
being in need of intercession on his behalf. Rather, 
they are understood as pleas that Muhammad's inter- 
cession be accepted by God on behalf of his followers. 
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TASM, name of one of the legendary extinct 
tribes of the Arabs, al-‘arab al-ba'ida. These tribes 
are genealogically directly linked up to Biblical genea- 
logies and thus precede the split into Northern and 
Southern Arabs, symbolised by the eponyms ‘Adnan 


and Kahtan. According to one of our earliest sources, 
Ibn al-Kalbi [g..], Tasm’s relationship to the other 
tribes (in small capitals) is as follows: 


Nah 


Iram — Lüdh (or Lāwudh) Arfakhshad 


Us SS IMMīM Tas Shālikh 
‘Ap ‘Asi. Tuawüp Djapīs *Abir 
YAKTAN 


(see W. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 1966, i, 40, 
which see also for the vocalisation of “Immim”; and 
cf. Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstádter, Hay- 
darābād 1361/1942, 384; Ibn Hazm, JDjamhara, ed. 
‘A.M. Haran, Cairo 1382/1962, 486, and, with varia- 
tions, al-Tabari, ed. M.A.F. Ibrahim, i, 203-9 (mainly 
based on Ibn Ishak), tr. W. Brinner, The History of al- 
Tabari, ii, Prophets and patriarchs, Albany 1987, 12-20; 
the translator renders ‘Abil, Immim, and Djadis as 
*Ubayl, Umaym, and Djudays, for which there seems 
to be no authority). 

These tribes were the first to speak Arabic after 
the confusion of tongues at Babel and are, therefore, 
called al-‘arab al-Griba, in contradistinction to al-'arab 
al-muta‘arriba (sometimes al-musta‘riba), referring to the 
descendants of Isma‘il who learned Arabic by settling 
among the "true" Arabs (there is, however, much fluc- 


` tuation among the sources with regard to the applica- 


tion of these terms). 

When the tribes moved into the Arabian Peninsula, 
'Tasm settled in the Yamàma, where they were later 
joined by Djadis. The most famous story is set in 
this situation. Its main elements are the following: 
Tasm under their king ‘Imlik erect a tyrannical rule 
over Djadis. An estranged couple from Djadis with 
their young son come before the king asking that he 


„act as an arbiter in their custody battle (a migratory 


anecdote); the king, however, treats them atrociously. 
The woman gives vent to her frustration in a poem. 
The king, greatly angered, institutes the ius primae 
noctis, though pertaining only to the virgins of Djadis. 
One of the victims manages to shake Djadis out of 
their fearful lethargy. Her brother, in a leadership 
position within the tribe, invites Tasm (Le. the king 
and his court) to a large banquet, where they are 
all treacherously massacred, this against the advice of 
his sister who wanted a more manly procedure. A 
single Tasmi escapes and succeeds in persuading 
the King of Himyar, Hassan, to mount a campaign 
of revenge against Djadis. He informs the king that 
he has a sister (the famous kāhina Zarķā” al-Yamama 
[4.v.]) married among the Djadis who has an extremely 
far-reaching sight and might warn Djadis of the 
approach of the army. They use the “march of Birnam 
wood” ruse (as in Macbeth); consequently, the abstruse 
report of Zarka’ al-Yamàma meets with little credence 
among the Djadis. They are taken by surprise and 
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wiped out, and only the regicide escapes. He goes to 
the Two Mountains of Tayyi’, before even Tayy? [q.v] 
has settled there. The story of the migration of Tayyi? 
from the South is intercalated here. When they arrive 
in their new territory, they find this single giant-like 
and fear-inspiring man in possession of the area. They 
have one of their youngsters kill him (a David and 
Goliath motif). 

The story seems thus to have attracted a number 
of well-known motifs. A close study of the variants 
in the various sources might prove fruitful. 

Bibliography: The earliest attestation of the story 
is presumably in ‘Ubayd (‘Abid) b. Sharya, Akhbar 
al-Yaman, ed. F. Krenkow, as an appendix to his 

ed. of Ibn Hisham, K. ai-Tidjan, Haydarābād 1347/ 

1928-9, 311-492, here 483-7 (incomplete at the end 

due to defective mss.); see also Aghan??, xi, 164-9; 

Ibn Badrün, Sharh Kasīdat Ibn ‘Abdin, Cairo 1340/ 

1921-2, 62-8; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, i, 351-4 (he 

dates ‘Imlik to the time of the mulūk al-tawā' if after 

Alexander) Nuwayrī, JVihayat al-arab, xv, 339-44; A.P. 

Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes avant 

UIslamisme, Paris 1847-8, i, 28-30; R.A. Nicholson, 

A literary history of the Arabs, Cambridge 1930, 4, 25. 

(W.P. Hemnics) 

TASMIYA [see BAsMALAJ. 

TASNIF (a.), lit. “sorting out, distinguishing, clas- 
sifying s.th.”, whence “putting in order, composing a 
book, etc.”, and then as a common noun “orderly 
presentation or classification". See INSHĀ*; KITAB, 
and the Bibl. to this last article, to which should be 
added G. Bosch, J. Carswell and G. Petherbridge, 
Islamic bindings and bookmaking. Catalogue of an exhibition, 
The Oriental Institute, Chicago 1981; J. Pedersen, The 
Arabic book, Eng. tr. G. French, Princeton 1984. 

The associated noun form musannaf has a techni- 
cal usage in Islamic religious literature for the arrange- 
ment of items of religious learning, e.g. hadiths, in a 
structured arrangement of chapters or other subdivi- 
sions; for this sense, see MUSANNAF. (Ep.) 

TASNIM (^). l. The name of a fountain in 
Paradise, occurring in the Kur’an, LXXXIIL 27, 
where it is said that its water will be drunk by the 
mukarrabün "those who are admitted to the divine pres- 
ence” and that it will be mixed with the drink of the 
mass of the inhabitants of Paradise. The commen- 
taries are uncertain whether éasnim is a proper name—- 
which, according to the Lisān al-Arab, is inconsistent 
with its being a diptote—or a derivative from the 
root s-n-m, a root conveying the meaning of “being 
high” (cf. sanām “camel’s hump”). In the latter case, 
the meaning of the verse would be: “and it (sc. the 
drink of the inhabitants of Paradise) will be mixed 
with water which is conducted to them from a high 
place". Al-Tabari mentions a third explanation, sc. 
“hidden things gladdening the inhabitants of Paradise”. 

There seems to be no obvious etymology from other 
languages (see Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Quran, 
91-2); Nēldeke (Sketches from Eastern history, 38) thought 
that it was an invention by Muhammad himself. 

Bibliography: Bukhārī, Tafsīr on sūra lxxxiti; 

Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 59; Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, Mafatth 

al-ghayb, vi, 502, and the other commentaries on 

the Kur’an; Lisān al-Arab, xvi, 199. 

2. The verbal noun of form II of s-n-m “raising 
graves above the level of the earth”. It is said that 
Muhammad’s grave was musannam (al-Bukhārī, Djana^iz, 
bab 96). On the other hand, it is said that Muhammad 
ordered that graves should be levelled (Muslim, 
Djanā'iz, trads. 92, 93; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 
18 bis, 21). Al-Shafi‘i’s opinion was that graves should 


be raised only so much that they could be recognised 
as such, lest people should sit or walk on them (al- 
Tirmidhi, Djanā”iz, bāb 56). The Malikis, however, 
preferred tasnim (al-Nawawi's commentary on Muslim's 
Sahih, Cairo 1283, ii, 344). See also ĶABR. 
2 (AJ. WensicK*) 

TASRIF, in Classical Arabic grammar, the term 
for one of the two main divisions of lin- 
guistic theory, the other one being zahw [g.v.] in 
the sense of "syntax". Tim al-tasrif is the science that 
studies the alterations of words, excluding the declen- 
sional endings (i'rāb). According to the analysis of Bohas 
and Guillaume (1984, 15-21 and cf. Owens 1988, 98- 
104), tasrif is divided into two parts, which are roughly 
equivalent to the modern domains of morphology 
and morphonology. The first part studies the mean- 
ingful alterations of words, e.g. the changes in verbal 
measures, the plural patterns of nouns, or the diminu- 
tives. The second part analyses the morphonologi- 
cal changes in words (lal), e.g. the changes weak 
verbs undergo. Most definitions of tasrīf emphasise its 
non-declensional character, for instance, that by al- 
Astarābādhī (Sharh al-Shāfīya, i, 1.15-16), ilm bi-ugül 
turafu bihā ahwal abniyat al-kalim allatī laysat bi-irāb 
“knowledge about rules by which one recognises the 
state of the patterns of words that are not declen- 
sion”. Others define tasrīf in opposition to nahw, for 
instance when Ibn Djinni (Munsif, i, 4.13-14) states 
that it is the ma'rifat anfus al-kalim al-thabita as against 
nahw, which is the ma‘nfat ahwal [al-kalim] al-mutanakkila, 
where ahwal indicate the three cases of the word that 
alternate as the result of the action of an “mil. 

The origin of the term tasrif is unknown. The lexical 
meaning of both sarafa and sarrafa is “to send away, to 
avert, to inflect”, as in the expression tusarrif al-kalima 
‘ala wudjüh shattā (Ibn Djinnī, Munsif, i, 3.18). Form 
V of the verb means “to move freely", or in a legal 
sense, “to have the free disposition of finances”. 
Applied to grammar this term is used for the free syn- 
tactic behaviour of some words (Versteegh 1990, 284). 
A similar meaning is manifest in other terms from the 
same root, e.g. munsarif (mutasarrif) “fully declinable”. 
In Classical grammar, this term is applied to the trip- 
tote nouns, but it also has a wider application mean- 
ing all words that occur in several forms (e.g. adverbials 
such as ladun) or words which may occur in several 
constructions. As a synonym for tasrīf the term sarf 
[g.] is used in later grammar; in modern Arabic 
publications this has become the usual term for “mor- 
phology”. Originally, this term was used for a “diver- 
gence” between constituents in a sentence, which brings 
about a change in the endings, e.g. in the expression 
lā ta’kul al-samaka wa-tashraba "l-labana (cf. Carter 1973). 

In the translations of Greek philosophical and log- 
ical writings, tasrīf is used as a general term for mor- 
phological changes of nouns and verbs, including 
declensional endings. Ibn Sind, for instance, uses it 
to translate the Aristotelian ptõsis (Shir, 191.24). Ibn 
Suwār (d. 408/1017) states that tasrīf is lafz yuzādu 
‘ala "l-ism. bi-haraka ‘ala istikāmatihi... wa-asnāf al-tasárif 
khamsa “an expression that is added to the nomina- 
tive of the noun in the form of a vowel... and there 
are five different tasārīf”, clearly referring to the five 
cases of Greek grammar (Georr 1948, 372.4-7 and 
cf. Versteegh 1977, 64-67). On the other hand al- 
Farabi (Sharh, 32.15; 36.8; 42.21) assigns inflection to 
both nouns and verbs, perhaps reflecting a connec- 
tion with the Greek lisis, which etymologically means 
approximately the same thing as Arabic /asrif. 

In Sibawayhi's Kb, the term occurs only three times; 
once (ii, 315.6-7) tasrīf denotes the procedure of the 
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analysis of words by means of the formal notation with 
the radicals f--/ (cf. Taimon 1982, 22). He ascribes 
this to the nahwiyyin, the preceding grammarians. 
In the other two passages it probably means the struc- 
ture or pattern of a word (i, 341.14; i, 460.12). In 
al-Khalil’s Kitab al-‘Ayn the term is more frequent; 
usually it means “structure” (e.g. ‘Ayn, i, 326; i, 361.7). 
Once (‘Ayn, ii, 210.5) al-Khalil refers to the ashab 
al-tasrif, who have a certain theory about the struc- 
ture of a word. According to the Arabic tradition, 
the “invention” of tasrīf was the work of the gram- 
marian Mu‘adh al-Harra? (d. 187/802), who was the 
first to use the notation with f-^} (cf. Abbott 1972, 6; 
al-Suyūtī, Jktirah, 84). 

In the early period of Arabic grammar /asrif, there- 
fore, was the term for a procedure of finding out the 


structure of a word, or the term for that structure | 


itself. In later grammar this meaning of the term is 
still present, for instance when the grammarians define 
the function of tasrīf as that of separating the radi- 
cals of a word from the additional consonants (Ibn 
Djinnī, Munsif, i, 2.3-4 bihi tu‘rafu usül kalam al-‘Arab 
min al-zawā'id al-dàkhila *alayhā). Because of its impor- 
tance in the curriculum, it came to denote a sepa- 
rate domain of linguistics or a discipline sui genens. 
Where Sibawayhi had incorporated morphology in his 
Kitab, dealing with it after the section on syntax and 
before the section of (mor)phonology, al-Māzinī (d. 
248/862 [g.v.]) was the first to dedicate a monograph 
to this field; his Kitàb al-Tasrif has been preserved in 
the extensive commentary on it by Ibn Djinnī [¢.v.] 
(cf. Sezgin, GAS, ix, 75). Other grammarians followed 
this example and wrote separate handbooks on mor- 
phology and syntax, for instance Ibn "Usfūr, who wrote 
a Kitab al-Mumti* fi "I-lasrif, or al-Astarabadhi (q.».], who 
wrote a commentary on Ibn al-Hadjib’s [g.v.] Shaftya 
fi 'Ltasrīf. 

Bibliography: Astarabadhi, Sharh Shafiyat Ibn al- 
Hāģjib, ed. M. Nir al-Hasan, M. al-Zafzaf, M.M. 
‘Abd al-Hamid, Beirut 1969; Farabi, Sharh Kitab 
Anstitalis fi l-Gbara, ed. W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, 
Beirut 1960; Ibn Djinnī, a/-Munsif; sharh h-Kitab al- 
Tasrif li *l-Mazini, ed. I. Mustafa and ‘A. al-Amin, 
Cairo 1954; Ibn *Usfür, Kuab al-Mumti* fi ’l-tasrif, 
ed. F. Kabàwa, Beirut 1970; Ibn Sina, Axab al- 
Shi, in ‘A. Badawi (ed.), Aristūtālīs: Fann al-shit, 
Cairo 1953; Khalil, Kītāb al-‘Ayn, ed. M. al-Makh- 
zūmī and I. al-Sàmarraá'r, Beirut 1988; Sibawayhi, 
al-Kītāb, ed. Bülak 1316; Suyūtī, al-Iktráh, Aleppo 
1359 A.H.; N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic literary papyri. 
IH. Language and literature, Chicago and London 1972; 
G. Bohas and J.P. Guillaume, Etude des théories des 
grammairiens arabes. 1. Morphologie et phonologie, Damas- 
cus 1984; M.G. Carter, Şarf et hilāf. Contribution à 
l'histoire de la grammaire arabe, in Arabica, xx (1973), 
292-304; Kh. Georr, Les Catégories d’Anstote dans leurs 
versions syro-arabes, Beirut 1948; J. Owens, The founda- 
tions of grammar: an introduction to medieval Arabic gram- 
matical theory, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 1988; 
R. Talmon, Nahwiyyün in Stbawayhi’s Kitab, in ZAL, 
viii (1982), 12-38; C.H.M. Versteegh, Greek elements 
in Arabic linguistic thinking, Leiden 1977; idem, Freedom 
of the speaker? The term ittisà^ and related notions in 
Arabic grammar, in Carter and Versteegh (eds.), Studies 
in the history of Arabic grammar, ii, 281-93, Amsterdam 
1990. — (C.H.M. VERSTEEGH) 
TASSUD] (a., pl. fasásidj), a territorial division, a 

loan word in Arabic from the MP tasēk (“one quar- 
ter". According to Frye, iasēk had been used under 
the Sāsānids for a subdivision of the city of Nishapür 
{g.v.J, but in the Arabic sources jassūdj is normally 


used for the rural subdivision of a kūra, mainly in the 
Sawad [g.v.] of “Irak. There are said to have been 
60 such subdivisions in ‘Irak sometimes correspond- 
ing to canal districts. A fassiidj was sometimes equiv- 
alent to a rustāk [g.».] (pl. rasātīk) or a nahiya, although 
the presence of a further subdivision at the village 
level might be reflected in the use of any of these 
terms as the subdivision of one of the others. Yāķūt's 
account, following Hamza al-Isfahani, that each kira 
was divided into rasātīk, each rustāk into (asāsīdj, and 
each /assüdj into a number of villages, appears to be 
overly schematic. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
the jasāsīdj of the kira of Ardashīr Bābakān in the 
Sawad were divided into rasātīk. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih, 6-11; Yāķūt, 
Mudjam al-buldan, i, 39-41, cf. Wadie Jwaideh, The 
introductory chapters of Yagut's Mu'jam al-buldan, Leiden 
1959, 58; F. Lekkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic 
period, Copenhagen 1950, 164-6; R.N. Frye, Sasanian 
clay sealings in the collection of Mohsen Foroughi, in Iranica 
Antiqua, ii (1968), 122, 131; idem, Sasanian seal 
inscriptions, in Festschrfl Franz Altheim, Berlin 1970, 
80-1; M. Morony, Continuity and change in the admin- 
istrative geography of late Sasanian and early Islamic al- 
"lràq, in lran, xx (1982), 4, 6. (M. Morony) 
TASWIR (A), verbal noun from the form II verb 

sawwara “to form, fashion”, then “depict, represent, 
illustrate”. It is the principal term used in Arabic for 
both the representational arts including paint- 
ing, drawing, sketching, engraving and photography 
(on which see 2. below) and the process of their cre- 
ation. It is often contrasted to timthāl (sculpture) and 
synonymous with sūra and the rarer /aswira or their 
respective plural forms suwar and tasāwīr. Other syn- 
onyms of faswir widely used in Persian texts are naksh 
(A.) and nigār (P.. Although in the usage of a par- 
ticular author, period or region, taswīr and its syn- 
onyms may acquire more restricted or differentiated 
meanings, these terms remain virtually interchange- 
able. However, in a manuscript an individual paint- 
ing, technical diagram, scientific illustration or map 
is more often labelled as sūra or naksh than taswir. 

1. In painting and other representational 
arts. 

Although the art forms with which taswīr is usu- 
ally associated are largely two-dimensional, Ķur'ānic 
usage of the related verb sawwara suggests it had a 
primary meaning of giving form or shape to a per- 
son or thing (XL, 64; LXIV, 3; VH, 11; III, 6). The 
well-known strictures against idolatry in Islam inhib- 
ited the development of sculpture, so that the term 
musawwir which in the Kur'àn is applied to God as 
the fashioner of forms (LIX, 24), is normally used as 
the equivalent of “painter, draughtsman” when applied 
to a person. In Persian, musawwir is used as a pro- 
fessional epithet, as in “Mir Musawwir”, but in other 
contexts the terms nigāranda and nakķāsh are more 
often used for "painter, designer or engraver". In 
Ottoman Turkish, nakkāsh is the customary title for 
a painter. 

There is no Kur nic interdiction of painting or 
the other representational arts, but reservations about 
their legality seem to appear in the theological liter- 
ature from the late Umayyad or early ‘Abbasid times. 
Widely-circulated hadiths mention the reluctance of 
angels to enter a house which contains either a dog 
or a painting and predict dire punishment for a 
musawwir on the Day of Judgement when he will be 
held accountable for his inability to bring to life crea- 
tures which he has depicted. There are, however, 
countervailing fadiths which narrow the focus of these 
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interdictions, such as the one describing how the 
Prophet ordered the destruction of all images in the 
Ka‘ba except for one of the Virgin and Child. Some 
of the religious objections appear to spring from an 
aversion to idolatry, but others suggest a fear that 
images possessed quasi-magical powers (see further, 
SORA. 1). 

The degree to which the concerns of theologians 
affected the practice of representational art, or shaped 
its character, appears to have varied considerably from 
region to region and period to period. Such strictures 
seem to have had the greatest impact in the Maghrib, 
where depictions of living creatures are rarely en- 
countered, whereas in Persia and adjacent regions the 
objections of theologians seem to have been largely 
ignored. Nevertheless, an aversion from mixing worship 
with images ensured that, in Islamic communities, 
painting developed within the private sphere, and 
particularly in the context of the court. Its use in 
that setting could be compared with the patronage of 
music and the drinking of wine which often flour- 
ished, in private, despite criticism from the religious 
establishment. 

A dichotomy between private and public spheres 
in the use of figural representations had already devel- 
oped in the Umayyad period. The decoration of mos- 
ques with images of trees, vines and fruit in Damascus 
and Medina was counterbalanced by use of figural 
sculpture, painting and mosaic in luxurious private 
residences such as Khirbat al-Mafdjar and Kasr al- 
Hayr al-Gharbī [g.w.]. This distinction continued under 
the ‘Abbasids when figural wall-paintings, mentioned 
in texts, were also discovered in private areas of the 
Dar al-Khalifa excavated at Samarra’. This figural art 
used in early Islamic palaces is largely indebted to a 
widely diffused Greco-Roman idiom with some ele- 
ments taken from the repertoire of Sāsānid art. 

Although the dubious religious status of figural 
imagery did not prevent its use in a private context, 
such criticism probably lowered the social prestige of 
the profession and discouraged its growth. Moreover, 
comments in Islamic sources suggest that painting was 
a skill cultivated by non-Muslims, for they often praise 
Rimi (Greek or Christian) and Cini (Chinese) painters. 
Thus Yāķūt, in his description of the Samarra’ palaces, 
attributes their wall paintings to Rimi painters. 

The active pursuit of Greek learning in early ‘Ab- 
bāsid ‘Irak also led to the importation of Byzantine 
illustrated manuscripts. The imprint of their paintings 
can be found in Arabic manuscript illustrations on 
subjects ranging from pharmacology and the antidotes 
to snake bites to the diseases of horses. There is, how- 
ever, a curious chronological gap between the 2nd- 
3rd/8th-9th centuries when Greek texts were translated, 
and the 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries dates of their 
Arabic illustrated versions. 

The most important Arabic illustrated text of the 
latter period was, however, the Makamàt of al-Hariri, 
and its illustrators drew upon the mood and setting 
of individual episodes to create images which portray 
many facets of life in ‘Irak. The tendency to illustrate 
Arabic literary texts also spread to the Maghrib. The 
romance of Bayad and Riyàd is known from a version 
illustrated in North Africa or Spain in the 6th/12th 
or 7th/13th centuries. The novelty of its paintings is 
suggested by the fact that each is labelled and 
described. The production of Arabic illustrated books 
declined in ‘Irak after the Mongol invasions but con- 
tinued in Damascus and Cairo into the 8th-9th/14th- 
15th centuries. 

Persia was, however, the region where painting 


found its most congenial home, especially during the 
post-Mongol period when the patronage of painters 
became a standard feature of court life. During the 
first Islamic centuries, intellectual and cultural develop- 
ments were largely focused on Khurāsān and Transo- 
xania, the latter an area previously dominated by 
Soghdian principalities. Excavated buildings from 
Soghdian cities such as Afrasiyab and Pandjikant show 
an extensive use of figural wall-paintings and sculp- 
ture in both temples and private dwellings. The most 
important legacy of Soghdian painüng in the Islamic 
period was its use of images in conjunction with story- 
telling, a feature which may have been developed 
through contact with India, where itinerant story- 
tellers, who used portable images in their perfor- 
mances, were well established. 

The linking of story-telling with pictures was car- 
ried into the Islamic period by the popularity of both 
moralising fables, such as the collection known as 
Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.], and heroic epics, notably the 
cycles included in Firdawsi's Shah-ndma. Although evi- 
dence for the use of didactic or epic paintings in the 
early Islamic period is mainly literary rather than 
physical, such paintings are mentioned in both his- 
torical and poetic texts. The SháA-nàma itself contains 
references to wall-paintings, including some with epic 
themes. One of the Sāmānīd viziers is said to have 
owned an illustrated copy of Kalila wa-Dimna. 

The habit of decorating the walls of a palace with 
various kinds of paintings evidently continued during 
the period of Ghaznawid and Saldjükid domination. 
References in court poetry suggest that Ghaznawid 
pavilions were decorated with both figural and non- 
figural paintings, and excavated palaces in both Ghazna 
and Lashkar-i Bazar [g.vv.] have yielded portions of 
wall paintings and figural relief sculpture. The most 
explicit reference to a connection between the recital 
of poetry and the use of wall-paintings comes in Ibn 
Isfandiyar’s description of the palace of a ruler in the 
Caspian area. That ruler, who was particularly fond 
of the Shāh-nāma, arranged for its recital in a room, 
the walls of which were covered with paintings illus- 
trating the stories themselves. 

Illustration of themes from the Shàh-nàma appears 
to have been an important catalyst in popularising 
the use of both wall-paintings and book illustrations 
in Persia and adjacent regions. By the late 6th/12th 
and early 7th/13th centuries, the Shah-ndma’s popu- 
larity had spread to Saldjük Anatolia, where it inspired 
the illustrations of a story detailing the travails of two 
lovers, Warka and Gulshah. Later, the Ottomans were 
to use the Skāk-nāma as a model for the composition 
and illustration of their own dynastic epics. 

The Mongol invasions were an important water- 
shed in the development of painting within the Islamic 
Near East, since they introduced several new fac- 
tors. The one most often mentioned by scholars is 
the incorporation of landscape features derived from 
Chinese painting into the repertoire of the Persian 
painter. This physical change, however, was also ac- 
companied by other shifts in the scope and character 
of painting even more important for future develop- 
ments. The preference of the Mongols and their suc- 
cessors for a peripatetic life encouraged the growth 
of a separate court culture at the expense of tradi- 
tional cities. Gradually, the courts became centres for 
both the production and consumption of many lux- 
ury goods, including illustrated manuscripts. 

Under the Mongols, the range of themes with which 
painters concerned themselves also expanded to include 
religious history. The development of didactic imagery 
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intended to illustrate important themes of Islam’s his- 
tory may have been stimulated by requests from the 
Mongols themselves, who were familiar with both Bud- 
dhist and Christian religious imagery. This avenue of 
development led to the creation of illustrative cycles 
devoted to themes such as the Mi‘ddj-ndma, or epics 
which describe the exploits of ‘Ali. By the 19th 
century, this increased interest in religious imagery 
produced a genre of popular paintings celebrating 
important Shi‘i themes that acquired an almost iconic 
quality in commemorating the events depicted. 

The most significant innovation of the post-Mongol 
period, however, was the use of painting as an instru- 
ment of dynastic prestige. This trend was initiated by 
the production of Rashid al-Din’s [g.v] Djām“ al- 
tawārīkh, in which the achievements of the Mongols 
were integrated into a chronicle of world-wide scope. 
Although this text was written at the request of Ghazan 
Khan, the production of illustrated copies was entrusted 
to the author himself. This example of an illustrated 
dynastic chronicle was to provide a stimulus to the 
Tīmūrids, Mughals and Ottomans to have their own 
deeds illustrated. Although the stress varied from 
dynasty to dynasty, these illustrated histories helped 
further to expand the range of pictorial imagery and 
challenged painters to depict specific events in a 
recognisable setting. These books not only provide a 
kind of visual record of major accomplishments of a 
given ruler but also reveal that ruler’s values and self- 
conception. 

Among the successor dynasties of the Mongols, the 
Djalāyirids [g.v.] hold a special place in the develop- 
ment of painting, particularly because of the close con- 
nection that they established between painting and 
court life. Scenes depicting their palaces and courtiers 
were included not only in historical texts but also in 
poetic epics. This development created paintings which 
had a dual purpose: they both illustrate a text and 
refer obliquely to the manuscript’s patron and the cir- 
cumstances of his life. This innovation, which helped 
to create the pictorial equivalent of panegyric verse, 
also stimulated the inclusion of the ruler’s portrait in 
the guise of a poetic hero. 

The Tīmūrids were especially influential in their 
sponsorship of illustrated books. They made particular 
use of royal portraits placed in a book’s opening pages, 
and one of the most impressive shows Sultan Husayn 
with his drinking companions in a palace enclosure. 
A copy of Sharaf al-Din Yazdi's Žafar-nāma, which 
chronicles the life of Tīmūr, illustrated for Husayn, 
later belonged to the Mughals and served as a model 
for their own dynastic histories. The Tīmūrid picto- 
rial tradition was also influential in both Safawid Persia 
and Ottoman Turkey. 

The incorporation of painters into the entourage 
of rulers helped to increase the prestige of both painters 
and painting. This new prominence is signalled by a 
rise in the popularity of murakķas [q.v] or albums 
containing choice specimens of painting and calligra- 
phy, and also by the appearance of texts which chron- 
icle the lives of painters. Although both genres existed 
in the Timürid period, they were fully developed only 
under the Safawids. The enthusiasm both for murakka's 
and for writing about the lives of painters soon spread 
to Mughal India and Ottoman Turkey. Murakķas pre- 
pared for members of the Mughal dynasty are among 
the most lavishly decorated of all Islamic books. 

Although some paintings in murakķa's were originally 
intended for inclusion in manuscripts, many others 
were made specifically for such compilations. Thus the 
increased popularity of albums is paralleled by a de- 


cline in the number of illustrated books. Many single- 
page paintings produced from the 10th/16th century 
onwards are figure studies; during the 11th/17th cen- 
tury the attention of painters turned increasingly to 
portraiture. In Persia, the portraits were usually ideal- 
ised, but in Ottoman Turkey and Mughal India court 
painters emulated the European style of individu- 
alised portraiture. In Turkey, the primary focus was 
on portraits of individual Ottoman sultans which were 
collected in murakka‘s. At the Mughal court, however, 
painters also recorded the appearance of notable 
court personalities, and these studies were used to cre- 
ate both single-page paintings and composite group 
portraits. 

The rate at which importation of European prints 
and even the presence of European painters at royal 
courts changed the approach of painters at Muslim 
courts varied from place to place, but by the 12th/18th 
century hybrid styles existed in Turkey, Persia and 
India. The introduction of photography during the 
mid-19th century provided a new standard of verisimil- 
itude which undermined the idealised approach used 
by the Muslim painter, effectively ending a distinctive 
tradition. 
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2. In the sense of photography. 

Here we have, as well as simple /aswir, also taswir 
shamsī or dawī, fütüghráfiyà; Ott. Turk. taswīr, mod. 
Turk. fotofrafpihk, Persian ‘akkasi, fotigherafi. 

This was introduced into Muslim lands soon after 
its invention in 1839, It was immediately reported in 
the Ottoman press (Zakwim-i weka^i, 15 August 1841). 
The first known photograph was of Ra’s al-Tin Palace 
in Alexandria (7 November 1839). The first book on 
photographic techniques was Sarkis Der Torosyān's 
Risāle-yi fotéghrafa (Istanbul 1866), in Turkish with 
Armenian script. Others followed. Brought by West 
European travellers, scholars and artists, the spread 
of photography was encouraged by rising incomes in 
the West and increasing curiosity about the East— 
scientific, cultural, religious, political, commercial, or 
simply romanticising. Steady technical improvement, 
chiefly the invention of the inexpensive hand-held Ko- 
dak camera in the 1890s, fostered dissemination. In 
many books and albums, photographs more-and-more 
frequently replaced paintings, drawings and sketches; 
if less attractive, they presented realistic precision and 
authentic detail. 

In the Muslim sphere, photography was first moti- 
vated by the European search for the roots of Western 
civilisation and culture. French and British visitors 
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focused on Egypt and Palestine, then on Syria, Leba- 
non, Persia and Turkey, photographing temples, in- 
scriptions and archeological remains; a few visitors 
recorded Islamic architecture (e.g. J.-Ph. de Prangey, 
Monuments arabes d’Egypte, de Syrie, et de l'Asie. Mineure, 
1846). Artists photographed mainly landscapes and 
city panoramas, concentrating on Jerusalem and Is- 
tanbul. Subsequently, ethnologists and anthropologists 
increasingly documented their findings with street 
scenes and festivities, and with people of all ages, 
crafts, tools and wares, both in towns and villages. 

Scientific missions to the East promoted photogra- 
phy, first employing foreign, then local photographers, 
both amateurs and professionals. The number of local 
professionals grew slowly. Due to economic constraints, 
they had to live off the tourist trade, selling photo- 
postcards or photographic equipment. Because of 
Jewish and Islamic religious opposition to creating 
images, almost all professionals were Christians (Arme- 
nians, Greeks and others) or converted Jews; some 
were associated with local churches or missions, Ex- 
cept in Persia, where native photographers catered to 
wealthy customers, Muslim exponents were rare until 
the early 20th century: in 1910, Rahmī-zāde Baha’ 
ül-Din opened a studio in Istanbul and in 1914 the 
first Ottoman Photographic Society was founded. 

By then, initial Islamic opposition had diminished. 
In 1839-40, Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt had been im- 
pressed by photography, but considered it "the work 
of the devil". Later, however, the Ottoman and Persian 
rulers, as well as the Nizam of Haydarābād, had their 
own court photographers. Mahmüd II was the first 
Ottoman Sultan to have his portrait displayed pub- 
licly, thus breaking the taboo on human representa- 
tions. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was a patron of photography. 
*Abd al-Hamid II commissioned photographic records 
of the social, educational and military modernisation 
of his empire. This did not prevent him from issu- 
ing an trade (1900), forbidding the sale of photographs 
of the Ka‘ba, other holy buildings, or unveiled women. 
As Shi‘is are, in practice, less opposed than Sunnis 
to physical images, Persia may have been the first 
Muslim state to encourage photography officially. 
Among the early practitioners were European teach- 
ers and military instructors, since 1844, followed later 
by local photographers. A department of photogra- 
phy was established at Tehran's Dar al-funün in ca. 
1860, and a court photographer nominated in 1280/ 
1863. Nasir al-Din Shah collected 20,000 photographs 
of all aspects of Persian life, including his court and 
family; this interest was pursued by Muzaffar al-Din 
Shah. 

Patronage of Sultan and Shah notwithstanding, reli- 
gious opposition to photography continued in some 
Sunni regions like Turkestan and India. In Egypt, 
too, Muhammad Rashid Rida issued a fatwa against 
suwar al-yad wa "-suwar al-shamsiyya (al-Manār, xi/4, 30 
May 1908, 277-8), as did the Sheykh ii-Islam in 
Istanbul in 1920. During the 1920s, however, and 
later, photography became accepted amongst all but 
the most traditional groups. One argument condoned 
photography since it did not create new images, but 
merely recorded shadows. Another declared that two- 
dimensional photographs were permissible, since they 
cast no shadows; see the fatwds in Madjallat al-Azhar, 
vi (1936), 171, vii (1937), 327, xi (1940), 163-4. In the 
post-Second World War era, photographs of people 
and objects (but less of mosques) have become com- 
monplace, even in Saudi Arabia. 
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the Sultan Abdul Hamid IPs photographic albums. A pic- 
torial selection with catalogue, concordance, indices, and brief 
essays, Cambridge, Mass. 1988 (= Jnal. of Turkish 
Studies, xii [1988], 1-285); Bodo von Dewitz, An den 
stissen Ufern Asiens, Cologne 1988; S. Graham-Brown, 
Images of women, London 1988; Muhammad Sa‘idi, 
Fann al-taswir al-fütüghraft, Cairo 1989; Engin Çizgen, 
Photographer/ Fotoğrafçı Ali Sami 1866-1936, Istanbul 
1989; Rifat Chadirji, The photography of Kamil Chadiņi, 
Surbiton (U.K.) 1991; Engin Çizgen, Tiirkiye’de 
fotoğraf, Istanbul 1992; Bahattin Oztuncay, James 
Robertson, pioneer of photography in the Ottoman Empire, 
Istanbul 1992; Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu, A glimpse into 
the past, Istanbul 1992; al-Fatāwā al-islamiyya min Dar 
al-Ifā” al-Misriyya, xx (1413/1993), 7759-61; “Urfa 
‘Abduh "Alī, Wasf Misr bi ‘l-siira: suwar futiighrafiya 
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Istanbul 1995; Muhammad Bakhit, al-Djawāb al- 
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(J.M. Lanpav) 

3. Modern painting in the Arab world. 

“Modern painting”, (fann) al-taswir/al-rasm al-hadith/ 
al-muGsir, designates a Western-influenced form of art, 
the practice of which began at the end of the 19th 
century, eventually replacing Islamic art. Western art 
was introduced by Orientalist painters travelling to 
the East (exhibitions of Orientalist painting in Cairo 
since 1891; Salon Tunisien, since 1894). The founding 
of art schools contributed to the spread of Western 
art: Cairo, 1908; Algiers, 1920; Tunis, 1923; Beirut, 
1937; Baghdad, 1941; Damascus, 1959. Museums of 
modern art were also opened, the oldest in Cairo 
in 1931 (Wizārat al-Thakafa, Mathaf al-fann al-misri 
al-hadith, Cairo 1992). With its several galleries, Beirut 
was to become an important art centre in the 1960s 
and 70s. 

Despite regional differences, some general trends 
can be pointed out. The first painters (ruwwād) were 
influenced by Western Orientalism, Impressionism and 
landscape painting. Through its art school, directed 
by European academic artists until 1937 (Guillaume 
Laplagne, Gabriel Biessy, Camillo Innocenti), and the 
yearly Salon du Caire (instituted in 1922), academic 
painting took root in Egypt. Mahmüd Sa‘id (1897- 
1964), Muhammad Nāģjī (1888-1956), Raghib ‘Ayyad 
(1892-1980) and Yūsuf Kamil (1891-1971) concentrated 
on life in the countryside and in the poor city areas 
(B. Abū Ghazi, Mahmud Sa'id, Cairo 1972; idem, Fūsuf 
Kami, Cairo 1978; Muhammad Nāģjī, al-fannàn al-ta”thīrī 
al-misrī/ Mohammed Naghi, un impressionniste égyptien, Cairo 
1988). In Lebanon, painting first appeared at the end 
of the 19th century, when painters trained in the 
West such as Dawid Kurm (1852-1930), Khalil 
al-Salibi (1870-1928) and Habib Surūr (1860-1938) 
opened portrait studios in Beirut (S. al-Salibi, Khalil 
al-Salibi, musawwir min Lubnàn/ Khalil Saleeby, a painter 
from Lebanon/ Un peintre du Liban, Beirut 1986). The 
writer Djibran Khalil Djibran (1883-1931) [g.».] also 


(1898-1954) and ‘Umar al-Unsi (1901-69), all of whom 
had studied in Europe (M. Farrūkh, Tarik? ilā *Lfann, 
Beirut 1986; César Gemayel le pinceau. ardent/ The ardent 
brush, Beirut (?) 1985; Omar Onsi le jardimer des 
apparences/ The gardener of epiphanies, Beirut (?) 1985). 
Their themes were chiefly Lebanese landscapes and 
folk scenes. In ‘Irak, the first painters were students 
at the Istanbul Military School; in the 1930s Akram 
Shukri (b. 1910), Fā'ik Hasan (1914-92), ‘Ata Sabri 
(b. 1913), Hafiz al-Durūbī (1914-91) and Djawad Salim 
(1919-61) were sent to Europe to study painting. 
Besides landscapes, the Syrian artists Tawfik Tarik 
(1875-1940) and Sa‘id Tahsin (1904-86) depicted his- 
torical motifs (Gh. al-Khalidi, Sa%d Tahsin, 'indamà 
usbih al-fann . . . ta’rikh, Damascus 1994). In Tunisia, 
‘Abd al-Wahhab Djilani (1890-1961) was the first 
Muslim to be admitted to the Salon Tunisien in 1912; 
Yahya Turki (1901-68) is considered the pioneer of 
modern painting, together with the artists of the Ecole 
de Tunis founded at the end of the 1940s. In Algeria, 
only Muhammad Rasim (1896-1975) [see DINET, 
ALPHONSE, in Suppl], a painter of miniatures, was 
admitted to the Algiers Academy (Mohammed Racim, 
miniaturiste algérien, exhibition catalogue, Institut du 
Monde Arabe, Paris 1992). Elsewhere, painting was 
to develop later. 

After World War II, modern Western styles were 
adopted, accompanied by the search for authenticity 
(asala). Authenticity could be expressed through ele- 
ments of the popular arts, calligraphic signs, or pre- 
Islamic styles, all together forming the “heritage” 
(wrath). In Egypt, ‘Abd al-Hādī al-Djazzar (1925-66) 
and Hamid Nada (1924-90), members of the Djamā'at 
al-fann al-hadith (founded 1946) crudely depicted the 
life of the Cairo poor, drawing colours and symbols 
from the popular tradition (A. and C. Roussillon (eds.), 
‘Abd al-Hadi al-Djazzàr, fannān misrī/ Abdel Hadi al-Gazzar, 
une peinture égyptienne/ An. Egyptian painter, Cairo 1990). 
In ‘Irak, the Djama‘at Baghdad li ’l-fann al-hadith, founded 
in 1951 by Djawād Salim, issued two manifestos (1951; 
1955) asserting that ‘Iraki art had to accept West- 
ern (stylistic) modernity while seeking inspiration from 
local traditions (for the original texts of the manifestos 
published in ‘Irak, see Sh. H. Al Sa‘id, al-Bayanat 
al-fanniyya fi '-"Irāk, Baghdad 1973). 

First examples of committed art (al-fann al-multazim) 
are to be found after the Suez crisis in Egypt; social 
concern was shown by many artists in the two fol- 
lowing decades and often dominated figurative paint- 
ing. As exemplified in the work of the two originators 
of this genre, Isma‘il Shammüt (b. 1930) and his wife 
Tamām al-Akhal (b. 1935), the struggle and the long- 
ing for the lost country is a central theme in Palestinian 
painting. In ‘Irak, the idea of commitment was first 
expounded in the manifesto Nahwa al-neya al-djadida 
(1969), as a reaction to the 1967 defeat. In the sev- 
enties and eighties, an officially sponsored “Arab real- 
ism" emerged; figurative and realistic, it did not 
conform to a specific style. In Algeria, a nationalist 
form of painting resorted to Orientalist patterns devel- 
oped in the 1980s. 

Abstraction (tadjrid) as practised in the West as- 
serted itself in the 1960s; the Lebanese Shafik "Abbūd 
[Chafik Abboud] (b. 1926), and Yvette Ashkar [Achkar] 
(b. 1928), but also, partly, the Moroccan Muhammad 
Mulayhi [Melehi] (b. 1936), are representative of this 
trend. Most Arab abstract artists, however, attempted 


produced pictorial works in a symbolist style (W. Kay- | to establish a connection to the local non-figurative 


rouz, Gibran in his museum, Jounieh 1995) Genre 
painting began in the 1920s and 1930s with Mustafa 
Farrükh (1901 or 1902-57), Kaysar al-Djumayyil 


traditions. Examples of this can be seen in the work 
of the Lebanese Saliba al-Duwayhi [Saliba Douaihy] 
(1915(?)-94), the Moroccan Farid Bilkahiyya [Belkahia] 
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(b. 1934, and the Algerian Muhammad Khadda 
(1930-91) (M. Bouabdellah (ed.), Mohamed Khadda, une 
vie pour une œuvre, Algiers 1994). The Lebanese artists 
Husayn Madi (b. 1938) and Samir al-Sā'igh (b. 1945) 
practice an abstract or semi-abstract art combining 
Islamic concepts of art with Western techniques. 

The manifesto al-Bud al-wahid (Baghdad 1971) the- 
orised the use of Arabic letters as a mere formal ele- 
ment allowing to arabise abstraction. The movement, 
called hurüfiyya, has followers throughout the Arab 
world. It takes its inspiration from Western artists such 
as Paul Klee more than from Islamic calligraphy [see 
KHATT]. Some of its main representatives are the Tuni- 
sian Nadja Mahdawi [Mahdaoui] (b. 1937), the Pales- 
tinian Kamal Bullata (b. 1942), the Algerians Rashid 
Kurayshi (b. 1947) and Mahdjüb b. Billà [Ben Bella] 
(b. 1946), the Egyptians Ahmad Māhir Rā'if (b. 1926) 
and Muhammad Taha Husayn (b. 1929), the Sudanese 
Ahmad Muhammad Shibrayn (b. 1932), the Syrian 
Mahmüd Hammad (1923-88), the ‘Irakis Djamil Ham- 
müdi (b. 1924), Madiha ‘Umar, Shakir Hasan Al Sa‘id 
(b. 1926) and Rāfi* al-Nasiri (b. 1940) (Sh. Daghir, 
al-Hurūfiyya al-arabiyya, fann wa-huwiyya, Beirut 1990; 
S. Naef, L'art de l'écriture arabe, passé et présent, Geneva 
1992, 33-65). 

Since the 1980s, figurative as well as abstract trends 
(kurūft or not) continue to co-exist, but formal research 
has gradually replaced the political commitment of 
previous decades. The concern for local materials and 
styles is still an important issue. 
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AL-TASYIR (a.; in the West: atazir, atacir, athacir, 

directio, prorogatio, &qecic, théorie aphétique) a pro- 


cedure used in astrology of artificial continuation 
of a planet or of an astrological house or 
any other definite part of the heavens to 
another star or its aspects, or other houses with 
the object of ascertaining the equatorial degree situ- 
ated between these two places, the figure of which is 
used, by converting it into a definite period of time, 
to prognosticate the date of a future happening, either 
good or evil. 

The astrological magnitude ascertained by this 
process played a very prominent part among the 
ancients as well as among the Arabs and in the West, 
for on the one hand, it made possible a judicium spe- 
ciale (i.e. definitely laid down the time of fulfilment 
of statements made in the judicium generale of a nativ- 
ity about future good or ill fortune, and in particu- 
lar enabled the length of life to be calculated or the 
choice of particularly auspicious days (al-ikktiyār) for 
beginning a journey, for holding weddings, for found- 
ing a city, for beginning a reign, etc), and on the 
other hand, it was distinguished by special complexity 
in the method of its calculation. 

The astronomical calculation of the arc of special 
importance for our task (we call it briefly the /asyir 
arc) is not particularly difficult, once the limits of the 
places in the heavens defining the arc, the “advanc- 
ing" planet or place (al-mutakaddim, al-hayladj, signifi- 
cator) and the “succeeding” or second (al-thani, 
promissor) are ascertained. In Fig. 1 (and 2) A is the 
significator, B the promissor, P the visible pole of the 
celestial sphere, NBS (NAS) the circle of the promis- 
sor (significator), C the intersection of the circle par- 
allel to the circle of position drawn through A (B). 
'The circles of declination drawn through A (B) and 
C cut out the tasyīr arc ac (bc). The tasyīr arc is thus 
the curve of the equator, which in general does not 
exceed 90°, which crosses over the circle of position 
during the period in which the significator (promis- 
sor) is transferred by the apparent daily revolution of 
the celestial sphere on its parallel circle to the circle 
of position of the promissor (significator), assumed to 
be fixed within this period (for further information on 
the concepts that occur, see ‘ILM AL-HAY'A). 

According to the respective positions of the signi- 
ficator and promissor, two kinds of tasyīr are distin- 
guished: 

a. Direct tasyīr (directio directa), when the significator 
precedes the promissor in the order of the signs of 
the zodiac. Here, the significator is the place to be 
“directed”, the promissor regarded as fixed (Fig. 1). 

b. Indirect tasyir (directio conversa), when the signifi- 
cator precedes the promissor in the order of the daily 
motion of the celestial sphere. In this case, the promis- 
sor is moved to the circle of position of the signifi- 
cator which is assumed to be fixed. 

A special form for application of the calculation of 
the tasyīr (a kind of inversion of the process) was 
developed in choosing days in this way that the posi- 
tion of only one star was given and also a definite 
time or what is the same thing on account of the 
conversion of periods of time into degrees of the equa- 
tor, a definite number of /asyir degrees. The problem 
is to find the degree which corresponds to the end 
point (the “goal”) of the tasyīr arc. Judicia could then 
be deduced from the conjunction of planets occur- 
ring at this degree. 

The mathematical calculation is a problem in spher- 
ical trigonometry and goes back to simple formulae 
with equinoctial time as the basis. In the equation 
lasyir a c = b a—b B'—B' c (Fig. 1), the right side is 
known, for b a = right ascension B—right asc. A and 
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the magnitudes 6 B' and B' c are found from the for- 
mulae: 


I. cos B' = sin (& D S B’) cos SD. 
IL sin 6 B' = tg B b cotg B’. 
III sin B' c = tg c C cotg B'. 
The Arabs, however, used other approximative meth- 


ods of calculation. based on hours of mean time 
(zamāniyya) which are given in the following formulae: 


I. (According to al-Battānī, al-Birüni etc.): 


number of tasyīr degrees: 
- je = e 


where 
a = right asc. A — right asc. B, 
B = obl. asc. A — obl. asc. B. 


dist. B from upper [lower] culm. point| 
half day [night] arc B | 


The signs + before the round bracket depend on 
whether a is greater or less than f, the expression 
in the square brackets are used when B is below the 
horizon. 
Special cases: 
a. B in the meridian: tasyīr = 
[right asc. A — right asc. B|. 
b. B in the horizon: tasyīr = 
[obl. asc. A — obl. asc. B|. 


II. (Second rule of al-Battàni): 


Number of /asyir degrees = 
=|dist. B from upper [lower] culmin. point x 
half day [night] arc A + 
(right asc. A—right asc. of the upper [lower] culm. 
point), 


where the—before the round bracket is for the case 
when A and B belong to the same hemisphere, the 
+ when A and B belong to different hemispheres. The 
expressions in the square brackets are used for the 
western hemisphere or for the case when the lower 
meridian lies between A and B. 

In both cases, the total result is positive in direct 
and negative in indirect /asyir. For indirect /asyir, B 
and A in the above formulae are to be interchanged. 
The number of degrees in the tasyīr arc thus obtained 
was converted into a period of time in this way: if 
it was a question of length of life, for example, 1? 
was equated to a solar year, 5' = | month, l' = 6 
days, in other cases 1? = 1 day. 

The difficulty, continually emphasised by the Arabs, 
of calculating a tasyīr is on the one hand due to the 
regard paid to astrological demands, and on the other, 
particularly, to the amount of separate necessary astro- 
nomical calculations and measurements, which it would 
take too much time to detail here fully. The neces- 
sary knowledge of the different methods for accurately 
calculating the time of birth and the astronomical 
significance of the different times of being born, of 
the different houses of the heavens of the signs of the 
zodiac, of the seven planets and their aspects, of the 
most important fixed stars, first in themselves, then 
with respect to one another and with regard to their 
special positions (house, degree of elevation, triplicity, 
injury, fall taking into consideration the very many 
rules for the strength, weakness or moderation, the 
beneficial or dangerous iníluence of the various plan- 
ets and their aspects, of the houses and the arrow of 


fortune (sam al-sa'áda), the calculation of larger, smaller | 


or medium numbers of years for length of life accord- 
ing to the position of the influential planets, the choice 
of a lord of birth and of the horoscope after definite 
rules (ascendant, al-tāli* [g.2.]), of an interpreter of life 
(significator), of a foreteller of death or misfortune 
(promissor), of a giver of years (al-kadkhuda), the knowl- 
edge of the great, little or medium effect of definite 
direction, of auspicious or inauspicious directions and 
other things, demanded a perfect command of the 
astrological knowledge of the period. In addition, con- 
siderable skill in the carrying out of the necessary 
astronomical calculations was necessary, the reduction 
of the time to the meridian on which the Ephemerid 
tables were based; the longitude, latitude and decli- 
nation of the most important fixed stars, the planets 
and their aspects and the application of their values 
to the time of birth, the astrological houses in the 
heavens and the signs of the zodiac and planets in 
them; the arrow of fortune, the circles of position of 
significator and promissor, etc. Simply for the calcu- 
lation of the curve of the /asyir after ascertaining its 
termini, there are necessary: right asc. of A and B, 
their distance from the meridian, their declination 
and half-day or half-night curve, the elevation of the 
pole over the circle of position (distance of the inter- 


| section of circle of position and equator from the 


meridian). 

To simplify the long and tiresome process and to 
carry out an observation without calculation, the Arabs 
used mechanical (nomographic) aids, either single 
planes (“plane of the tasyīr” in al-Birüni) which were 
placed in the astrolabe or a special instrument (“estru- 
mente del leuantamiento" in Alfonso X of Castile) 
which was mainly used to obtain the tasyīr but also 
facilitated other calculations. The essential part of this 
instrument was a plane which contained on the front 
the projections of as many circles of position as pos- 
sible or of hours for the latitude of the point of obser- 
vation concerned (it is the same plane as the plane 
of the tasyir in al-Birüni; cf. Fig. 3), and on the back 
the projections of the circles of longitude and latitude 
according to the system of the ecliptic (Fig. 4). On 
the axis of the instrument, common to the two sides, 
was an undivided alhidade with two movable point- 
ers placed as required on the front or back and kept 
in position by a fastener (“cavallo”, al-faras). On the 
back could also be put the net ("spider") with the 
projections of different positions of fixed stars which 
is made exactly as in the astrolabe. 

The mechanical calculation of the tasyīr curve was 
carried out as follows, when latitude and longitude of 
the places in the heavens A and B (cf. Figs. 1, 3 and 4) 
were known: 

1. Place the moveable pointer of the alhidade on 
the place B on the back, and then read the degree 
of the equator b to which the alhidade now points. 

2. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on the 
degree of the equator b, and then ascertain the cir- 
cle of position (from B) on which the moveable pointer 
falls. 

3. Place the moveable pointer at the place A on 
the back, and then read the degree of the equator 
a. 

4. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on the 
degree of the equator a, and turn the alhidade until 
the pointer running through the parallel circle from 
A points to the circle of position of B (in C). 

5. Read the degree of the equator C through which 
the alhidade now points: the curve a c is the tayīr 
curve desired. 

Works in Arabic on the éasyir or the plane of the 
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tasyir were composed by Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. 
Farrakhan (H. Suter, Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen der 
Araber etc., in Abh. z. Gesch. d. math. Wiassensch., xlv, 
Heft 10 [1900], no. 345 al-Battàni (Suter, no. 89); 
Abū Dja'far al-Khāzin (Suter, no. 124); and al-Bīrūnī 
(Suter, no. 218). But the complete astrological works 
of the former have not survived. The *Book of the 
Atacir" in the astronomical works of Alfonso X is by 
Rabi Gag de Toledo (Isaak ibn Sid), the editor of 
the Alfonsine Tables, but seems to be merely a trans- 
lation of an Arabic original. 

In Ibn al-Kifti’s Ta’rkh al-Hukama’, the following 
astronomers are honorably mentioned for their par- 
ticular ability in calculating the fasyir. al-Hasan b. 
Misbah (163); al-Marwazi (170, Suter, no. 22); al- 
Khāķānī (181, Suter, no. 206); Sind b. "Alī (206, 
Suter, no. 24); al-‘Abbas b. Sa‘id al-Djawhari (219, 
Suter, no. 21); Ibn Yünus (203, Suter, no. 178); Ibn 
al-A‘lam (235, Suter, no. 137); Muh. b. Ibrahim al- 
Fazārī (270, Suter, no. 1); Muh. b. Khalid al- 
Marwarrüdi (281, Suter, no. 46); Yahya b. Abi Mansür 
(357, Suter, no. 14); Yahya b. Sahl al-Sadid Aba 
Bishr al-Takrītī (365); Abu "l-Fadl b. Yamin (426). 

Bibliography: Bīrūnī, al-Kānūn al-Mas'üdi, mss. 

London, B.L. Or. 1997 and Berlin, Cat. Ahlwardt, 

no. 5667; idem, Kītāb al-Istiab, Leiden, no. 1066 

(both tr. E. Wiedemann); A. Bouché-Leclerq, 

L'astrologie grecque, Paris 1899; M. Delambre, Histoire 

de l'astronomie du Moyen-áge, Paris 1819; J.G. Job, 

Anleitung zu denen curiósen Wissenschaften, Frankfurt and 

Leipzig 1747; C.A. Nallino, al-Battānī, sive Albatenti 

opus astronomicum, Milan 1903-7; D. Manuel Rico y 

Sinobas, Libros del saber de astronomia del Rey D. Alfonso 

X. de Castilla, Madrid 1863-7; M.L.P.E.A. Sédillot, 

Prolégomènes des Tables astronomiques d'Oloug-Beg, Paris 

1853; E. Wiedemann, Zur Geschichte der Astrologie, in 

Weltall, Berlin-Treptow (1922-3); idem, Beiträge zur 

Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften XLVII, Uber die 

Astronomie nach den Mafātih al-Ulim, in SBPMS Erl, 

xlvii (1915). See also the more recent studies on a 

related topic in mathematical astrology: E.S. 

Kennedy and H. Krikorian-Preisler, The astrological 

doctrine of projecting the rays, in Al-Abhath, xxv (1972), 

3-15, repr. in Kennedy et ali, Studies in the Islamic 

exact sciences, Beirut 1983, 372-84; and J.-P. 

Hogendijk, The Mathematical structure of two Islamic 

astrological tables for “casting the rays’, in Centaurus, 

xxxii (1989), 171-202. (O. SCHIRMER) 

TAT (r), a term used in earliest Turkish 
with the general meaning of "alien, non- 
Turk", but speedily coming to be applied 
par excellence to the Persians as opposed 
to the Turks, in any case with a somewhat con- 
temptuous nuance of meaning, as likewise with the 
term tāģjīk [4.v.]. It is clearly not in origin a proper 
noun, and Schaeder rightly dismissed the suppositions 
in Minorsky’s outdated E/' art. Tat of origins from 
such names as that of the Tangut or that given by 
the Voguls and Ostiaks of western Siberia to the river 
Irtish [g.v.). Schaeder suggested, rather, that tat is a 
meaningless onomatopoeic word (Schallwort) analogous 
to Greek barbaros, used by the Turks opprobriously to 
designate non-Turkish speakers who stammered or who 
were generally incomprehensible; connected with it 
would be the root /atmak "to taste" and such deriv- 
atives as tatigh “taste” and tatligh (Ottoman tatl) “tasty, 
sweet”, from the pleasurable clicking of the tongue in 
anticipation of something tasty. 

1. Historical development of the term. 

The first attestation of tat is in the Orkhon [9.v.] 
inscriptions (KT S 12 and BK N 15), where one 


finds the phrase on ok oghlifia tatifia tūgi buni körü bili 
“see this [writing] and know this, [all of you], up to 
the progeny of the On Ok and their subjects (/at)". 
Here, the *Ten Arrows" are the remnants of the first 
Western Turk empire who had dwelt from north of 
the Tien Shan westwards to the Sir Darya [9.v.] and 
the Caspian Sea (see D. Sinor, in The Cambridge his- 
tory of early Inner Asia, i, Cambridge 1990, 309 ff), 
and the Tat must have been the people of various 
urban settlements in the lands of the Western Turks, 
essentially Sogdians who were subject to the Kaghans; 
thus tat was already coming to refer to Iranians (see 
the passages from the inscriptions in Talat Tekin, A 
grammar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington 1968, 232, 246, 
tr. 263, 281). 

Tat does not occur in the Uyghur material from 
the 9th century onwards recovered from Eastern 
Turkestan, nor in such “high”, courtly, early Islamic 
Turkish literature as the Kwadghu bilig [q.v] of Yusuf 
Khass Hadjib (later 5th/11th century), in whose prose 
introduction it is the iraniiklar who are contrasted with 
the tūrānliklar, or in the Kh"arazmian, Middle Turkish 
Kisas al-anbiyā” of Rabghūzī (d. 710/1310 [g.v.]), which 
has tāzī and fürsi for “Arab” and “Persian”. Never- 
theless, use of the term /at had clearly continued on 
the popular level during the Karakhanid period, as 
attest various mentions in the Diwan lughāt al-turk of 
Mahmüd al-Kāshgharī [g.v.], including the verbal deriv- 
ative ¿atlamak “to behave like a Persian” (ed. Kilisli 
Rif'at Bey, iii, 217), corresponding to the "high" Kara- 
khānid form tāzhiklūmāk of iii, 251. Elsewhere, he states 
that all the Turks call the Persians tat, but qualifies 
this by saying that, in particular, the Turkish tribes 
of the Tukhsi and Yaghma (by the 5th/llth century 
living, respectively, north of the Cu river, and in the 
region of Kashghar and south of the Narin river in 
the Semirecye, see W. Barthold, wolf Vorlesungen 
über die Geschichte der Türken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935, 
75) used the term for the kafara uyghur “infidels of the 
Uyghur" (i, 378, ii, 224, Eng. tr. Dankoff and Kelly, 
i 241, ii, 103). These last were probably the Iranian 
and “Tokharian” Manichaean subjects of the Uyghur 
Kaghan in the Eastern Turkestan oasis cities. Tat fur- 
ther occurs, with a clearly contemptuous sense, in 
some proverbs which al-Kāshgharī quotes and, signifi- 
cantly, in the jingling verbal coupling tat tawghaé which, 
he says, can mean “Persians and Turks” but which 
he personally prefers to interpret as “Uyghur and Chi- 
nese (sini) (i, 378, Eng. tr. i, 341). Here we should 
interpret “Uyghur” as the non-Turkish subjects of the 
Uyghur Kaghans (see above) and “Chinese” as the 
people of the lands lying beyond the eastern half of 
the Karakhanid confederation, the eastern khānate of 
Kāshghar, Yarkand and Khotan [9.vv. and ILEK-KHANS]. 
The phrase Malik al-Sin is familiar in Karakhanid tit- 
ulature, including on their coins, as is Tabghač/Tamghač 
Khan, both the Arabic and the Turkish titles express- 
ing the claim of suzerainty over lands stretching as 
far as northern China proper. 

In the westwards expansion of the Turks into the 
Middle East from the 5th/11th century onwards, spear- 
headed by the Saldjüks [g.v.], tat continues to apply 
exclusively to the Persians, and there is no evidence 
from this time that tat was ever applied e.g. to the 
Arabs or Armenians or Greeks whom the Turkmen 
invaders encountered in Anatolia and the northern 
Djazira and Syria. In a mixed Turkish-Persian verse, 
Djalal al-Din Rūmī lists the Persian (tat), the Greeks 
(rim) and the Turks (turk), and in his Turkish verses, 
Mawlānā's son Sultàn Walad [g.v] often contrasts 
latdja "Persian" with tirkdje “Turkish” (see EJ.W. Gibb, 
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HOP, i, 150). Tat/tatdja were thus clearly the stand- 
ard renderings in 7th/13th century Saldjük Anatolia 
for “the Persians/Persian language”. They continue 
to be attested in the early 8th/14th century, e.g. in the 
Turkish methnewt called Süheyl ü Newbehār of the poet 
Mes'üd b. Ahmed, where tat u mughal = “the [non- 
Turkish] Persians and Mongols”. Thereafter, however, 
Jārsī for “Persian” seems to gain the upper hand in 
literary usage amongst both the Southwestern Turks 
and in Caghatay Turkish; cf. for the latter, the works 
of Mir "Alī Shir Nawā'ī [¢.v.], who always uses either 
farsi for the people and the language, or else sart ulusi 
and sart tili for the Persian people and their language 
respectively (see the discussion in Schaeder, 5-8, and 
also sARtT). Schaeder did, however, note a survival of 
the usage of /at in its ancient Orkhon Turkish social 
rather than ethnic sense in a citation from the anony- 
mous Caghatay-Ottoman dictionary, compiled in 967/ 
1560, called after its first word Abushka or, more prop- 
erly, al-Lughàt al-nawa’ yya wa 'L-istishhādāt al-djaghata^iyya, 
where fat = the personal following of a chief or leader, 
assembled out of subject races (ibid., 8). Also, from its 
ethnic usage in Southwestern Turkish, dat seems to have 
lingered on in provincial Anatolian dialects right up 
to modern times but with such meanings as "stranger" 
and “dumb, speaking unintelligibly" ( Jáschke, quoted 
in ibid., 33), whilst Minorsky in his E7' art. noticed 
that the Ķashķā'ī of Fars used tat in the sense of *non- 
Turks", as also the Turks of Transcaspia (ie. what 
is now part of the Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
Republics) and possibly the Turkish-speaking Ahl-i 
Hakk [g.v.] of Adharbaydjan. 

Other usages cited by Minorsky, loc. cit, of tat = 
other peoples in addition to the Persians, are much 
more doubtful. Schaeder discussed passages which 
Minorsky adduced from the travel account of the 
Ottoman captive Hans Schiltberger (early 15th cen- 
tury), and he showed that the reading of some mss. 
of the Reisebuch, the language Kuthia “called by the 
heathens That”, should really be Churin = the people 
of the northeastern Caucasus, in what is now southern 
Dāghistān [9.v.], the Kirin or Lezgin [see Lezai], who 
would at that time have been near neighbours of the 
still-subsisting Iranian Tats of the Baku and Apsheron 
peninsula region [see below, 2. Language]. The cor- 
rect reading Churin can thus have no connection with 
the remnants of the Goths (the putative Kuthia) in the 
Crimea, as asserted originally by W. 'Tomaschek. On 
the other hand, Schiltberger correctly located a group 
of Tats in the Crimea, the inhabitants of Karkery/ 
Karkeri (= Kirk yer, the name in later times for the 
“Jewish settlement” Cufutkal'e near Baghée Saray) 
and Sutti/Suti (= the ancient Alan settlement on the 
southeastern coast of the Crimea, Grk. Sougdaia, Ital. 
Soldaia, Sodaia, etc., in Islamic rendering Sughdak 
[g.v.], modern Sudak). Schiltberger’s 7Aaits could not, 
however, have been Crimean Goths but were prob- 
ably Greek-speaking Christians; tat was used over three 
centuries later by the Crimean Tatars for Greek Chris- 
tians who migrated between 1775 and 1778 from the 
southeastern coast of the Crimea to Mariupol (mod- 
ern Zhdanov) on the northern shore of the Sea of 
Azov and who spoke both a Neo-Greek dialect and 
Turkish (which they wrote in Greek characters). The 
considerable ethnic mixture of the Black Sea shores 
region, with various peoples there becoming Turkicised 
over the centuries, may be reflected in the titulature 
of a Crimean Tatar khan, Djani Beg Giray, described 
in a yarligh of his from 1037/1628 as tat bilā tawghacnifi 
ulugh pādishāhi, where the coupling tat tawghac is a sur- 


vival from Karakhànid times (see above) a piece of | 


bombastic phraseology which nevertheless probably 
shows that a part of the mixed population of the 
Black Sea coastlands was still known as Tat (see 
Schaeder, 10-14). 

The conjecture of Tomaschek, given hesitatingly 
by Minorsky, that the Magyar name for the Slovaks, 
Tót, came from tat, is rejected by Schaeder, 33, cit- 
ing J. Melich, in Magyar Nyelv, xxv (1929), 326-8, that 
the older pronunciation, attested from 1240, was tout, 
originally also “taut, and derived from the Thracian 
tribe of the Tauti, attested in the Roman province 
of Dacia Ripensis in the 4th century. 

Finally, one should note a usage of tāt in Arabic 
and Ottoman Turkish sources for the military and 
social history of Syria after the conquest of that prov- 
ince by Selim I in 922/1516. Here, dāt was used for 
foreign troops in Syria, those neither Arab nor Rūmī 
(i.e. Anatolian Turks), sc. Kurds, Albanians, Turkmens 
living within the Arab lands, etc.; hence within the 
Janissary garrison troops of a city like Damascus, the 
tat are distinguished from the yerlü, i.e. locally-recruited 
troops (see Abdul Karim Rafeq, The local forces in Syria 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in VJ. Parry and 
M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle 
East, London 1975, 277-8; and YERLIYYA). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; the outstand- 
ing study, much used here, is H.H. Schaeder, Türk- 
ische Namen der. Iranier, in G. Jaschke (ed.), Festschrift 

F. Giese (= Sonderband der WI), Leipzig 1941, 

1-16. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

2. Language. 

Tàti is the name given to New Western Iranian 
dialects surviving in language islands in the eastern 
Caucasus region, mainly in the extreme northeast of 
the former Azerbaijan S.S.R. (now the independent 
Republic of Azerbaijan) and the Daghistan A.S.S.R. 
of the Russian federation. According to the 1970 cen- 
sus, there were 17,000 speakers of these. (These dial- 
ects are not to be confounded with the Adharbaydjan 
Iranian dialects of northwestern Persia, supposed to 


| be descendants of the indigenous Northwest Iranian 


languages spoken there before the spread of Adhari 
Turkish {g.v.], which are also called Tati by the local 
population.) Historically, Tati belongs to the South- 
western branch of the New Iranian languages, show- 
ing a close relationship with the dominant language, 
New Persian. 

The two main dialects of Tati reflect religious dif- 
ferentiation. Northern Tàu (N) is spoken by the Jews 
of Dāghistān (Derbend) and northeastern Caucasus 
(Kuba, Vartashen). Southern Tati (S) is spoken by the 
Muslims and, to a lesser extent, by Armeno-Christians 
in northeastern Adharbaydjan (Diviči, Lakhidj, etc.). 

Tati dialects display some archaic features together 
with innovations (especially S) due to Turcophone 
(mainly Adhari Turkish) interference. In. phonology, 
note the preservation of initial Old Ir. *v as opposed 
to New Persian b, or the rhotacism of Old Ir. * > 
New Persian d, Tati r (*vata- > New Persian bad, S 
Tati var, N Tati vor). Morphology shows inflecting and 
agglutinating features. There is no gender. The noun 
can be followed by different suffixes indicating plural 
(N khune-ho, S khuna-hà "houses", N kuk-un “sons”, 
S mard-um “people”), definite object (N- r(e), S -(r)a), 
instrumental-comitative (N -(rJevoz, S -(r)āz(ā), (r)avaz). 
There are three possibilities of expressing possession: 
(1) the Persian-type idāfa without the connecting vowel 
except after final -e (N), -a, -à (S), e.g. khahar Khanon 
“Kh.’s sister" (N); (2) the same construction with a 
possessive particle (N en, S an), e.g. khahar en Kh. (N); 
and (3) an inverse possessive construction with the 
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possessor first supplied with the suffix—(7a, followed 
by the possessive determiner plus the pronoun corre- 
lating with its possessor: pyar-a khuna i “the father’s 
house (his)” (only in S Tati, an innovation). 

In adjectival constructions, the adjective comes first 
supplied with the vowel -e (N), -a (S): khub-e khune (N), 
khub-a khuna (S) “good house". Pronouns (only stressed) 
can take the same morphemes as nouns: sing. |. acc. 
N me-re, S man-a, instr.-comit. N me-revoz, S man-àz, 
poss. N en-men, S al-man or al-man-kin (borrowed from 
Ādharī). Reflexive pronouns: N Ahishte(n)), S khishtan. 
Numerals have vigesimal formations (sa-dtst *60") along 
with regular forms (shast). 

Verbal forms are based on two stems: present (pre- 
sent-future, present or aorist, imperative, optative) and 
past (preterite, iterative past; on the past participle 
(perfect, past perfect and, only in N, past conditional); 
and on the infinitive (present, imperfect and, only in 
S, past conditional). The verbal endings are the same 
in the present and the past except sing. 3 (o). There 
is in N an optative with special endings (S -om, -osh, 
-0, pl. -oum, -oshit, -oshut). Two verbal prefixes (dura- 
tive mi- and perfective da-) can be attached to certain 
forms displaying nuances of aspect and mood (e.g. 
the verb “to weave" in S, present-future mi-dāfum, 
aorist bāfum, iterative past mt-baft-um, perfect bāftā-m, 
present ba-bàflan-üm, imperfect ba-baflan bürüm) The 
verbal nouns are gerundive and absolute. 
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TATAR, the name of a Mongolic tribal 
grouping. 

Their earliest attestation is in the 8th century 
Orkhon Türk inscriptions in which the Otuz Tatar 
("Thirty T.”) are noted (KT, el4, sl) together with 
other Proto-Mongolian peoples (the Kitan, Tatabi) as 
rebellious subjects of the Türk Empire. Elsewhere (BK, 
€35), the Tokuz Tatar ("Nine T.") are reported as allies 
of the Oghuz who were defeated by Bilge Kaghan 
(Tekin, Orhon yazitlan, see also runic fragments from 
Tuva and Khakasia, Vasilev, Korpus, 33-4; Kljastornyj, 
Das Reich, 75) and in the late 740s by the Uyghurs. 
Attempts to connect the Otuz Tatars to the people 
called Shih-wei in Chinese sources are problematic 
(Gumilev, Drevnie tyurki, 31; Viktorova, Mongoli, 156). 
The colophon (ca. 825-32) of the Manichaean Mahma- 
mag mentions an official Tatar Apa Tekin (Müller, Ein 
Doppelblatt, 9; Kljaštornyj, Das Reich, 78). The earliest 
Chinese reference to the Ta-ta is recorded in a let- 
ter of 842 (Pelliot, Comans, 143). Tenth-century Chinese 
documents from Tunhuang place them around Suchou, 
indicating a polity in the Kansu-East Turkistan re- 
gion. Ninth-10th century Khotanese Saka sources also 
report the involvement of the ttāttarā/ ttattara and kūysa 
ttattara [Kuz Tatars] in Uyghur and Northern Chinese 
affairs in the Kansu region (Bailey, Culture, 80, 85-7; 
idem, Khotanese texts, vi, 92-3). On occasion, they accom- 
panied Uyghur embassies to China (e.g. in 958), offer- 
ing assistance, in 996, against the Hsi Hsia/Tanguts 
(Pinks, Die Uiguren, 30, 107; Hamilton, Les Ouigours, 
89, 138; Malyavkin, Uygurskie gosudarstva, 75). A 10th- 
century Chinese embassy to the Uyghurs also notes 
the Chiu-izu Ta-tan (“Nine T.”) with whom the Kao- 
ch’ang Uyghurs had close ties (Pelliot, Comans, 147- 
48; Izgi, Cin elisi, 48-50). This close connection is 


reflected in the early notices in Islamic sources. Thus 
the Hudüd al-Glam, tr. 94, reports that the “Tatar too 
are a race (djins) of the Toghuzghuz". 

Some of the Tatar groupings appear to have come 
under the control of the Kitan/Liao (907-1125) who 
vied for control of Northern China with the Sung 
(960-1279). The Chinese sources of this era make 
frequent reference to the Tsu-pu (cf. Tibet. Sog-po 
*Mongol") a tributary tribal confederation of the 
Kitan/Liao, whom Wittfogel and Féng, Hist. Chinese 
soc., 50, 101, 102) view as either identical with or 
closely related to the Tatars. Viktorova (Mongoli, 163-4), 
argues, however, that Sog-po derives from the desig- 
nation for Soghdian (now expanded to other peoples) 
and suggests that the Sung authors used Tatar as a 
collective term for the Inner Asian steppe nomads. 
The Tangut ruler Yiian-hao claimed in 1039, that the 
Ta-ta, among others in the Kansu region, had sub- 
mitted to him (Kičanov, Oterk, 134). Chinese sources 
of the 13th century use the term Hei-Ta(-ta) “Black 
Tatars” to designate all the Mongols, and Pea Ta-ta 
“White Tatars” to signify the Onggiid, a Turkic peo- 
ple (Olbricht and Pinks, Meng-ta Pei-lu, 4, 6). 

Gardizi (ed. Habibi, 258), in his account of Kimek 
[see KIMAK] origins (this people being an important 
Turkic or Turkicised tribal confederation in Western 
Siberia which had extensive trade relations with 
Muslim merchants), derives their ruling house from 
the mihtar of the Tatars. Moreover, a tribe named 
“Tatar” constituted one of the seven core tribes of 
this union. Mahmid al-Kashghari (Dankoff, i, 82-3, 
312) considers the Tatars “a tribe of the Turks”, but 
notes them among the distant, Inner Asian nomadic 
peoples near China, the Kay, Yabaki and Basmil 
who each have “their own language but they also 
know Turkic well”. According to the anonymous 
Mudjmal al-tawarikh, 421, the “Padishah of the Tatar 
is called symwn byuy hyàr". 

With the overthrow of the Liao, the Tatars were 
forced to send hostages to the Djurčen/Chin who 
supplanted the Kitan. There then began a complex 
relationship with the Chin in which the Tatars until 
ca. 1190 alternately policed the Mongolian steppes for 
them or themselves revolted against Djurčen over- 
lordship. At this time, they were located south of the 
Mongol tribe/union in Northeastern Mongolia. Rashid 
al-Din, i, 159 ff. ed. Karimi, i, 57 ff., in an exten- 
sive report on them, mentions two Tatar habitats, one 
on the Büyir Nor and the other on the Angara 
(*Anküra") river in South Siberia, the latter a me- 
mento, perhaps, of an earlier alliance with the Kirghiz 
(on this, see Kljastornyj, Das Reich, 76). They were 
reportedly a bellicose, strife-ridden people famous for 
fighting with knives (kard-zani), who possessed a land 
rich in silver. Although “an i and a subject people 
who paid tribute to the Pādishāhs of Khatāy”, they 
frequently rebelled. Had they been more constant in 
their unity, he maintains, “the other tribes of the 
Khatāys and others would have had no success in 
resisting them". Nonetheless, they were more often 
than not victorious over their neighbours. As a con- 
sequence of their grandeur (izzat) and magnificence 
(hashmat), other tribes “made themselves famous with 
their name and are all called Tatar”. Herein, as 
Rashid al-Din notes, i, 163, lies the origin of the 
widespread usage of this name as a general designa- 
tion of the Mongol-speaking tribes and others of the 
Cinggisid era. He further remarks that the name 
“Mughil (Mongol) spread in much the same fashion”, 
and names (i, 165) six Tatar tribes divided into three 
groupings: Tütükliyüt and Kūyīn, Alči and Tart, 
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Čaghān and Barküy, with the Tūtūķlīyūt (< Turk. 
tutuk, a title of Chinese origin + Turk suffix -li + 
Mong. pl. -ut), having the highest standing. The Tatars 
had a long-standing blood feud with the Mongol tribe 
dating to the era of Kabul Khan (mid-12th century) 
who was the ruler “of the multitude of Mughūl”. A 
Tatar shaman who failed to cure Sayin Tegin, a 
Kunghrat and the brother-in-law of Kabul Khan, was 
murdered by his now deceased patient’s brothers. The 
Mongols were obliged to make common cause with 
the Kunghrat because of this marital tie and the two 
sides “repeatedly warred. On both sides, each time 
the opportunity presented itself, they killed one another 
and caused devastation”. During the course of these 
struggles, the Tatars captured Hambaķāy (Mong. 
Ambaghay) Khan, a successor of Kabul Khan, and 
turned him over to Altán Khan (the “Golden Em- 
peror” = Chin) who subjected him to a grisly death 
(Rashid al-Din, i, 166-9, 485, repeats several variants 
of this tale, cf. also ed. Karimi, i, 142, 188). The dy- 
ing Ambaghay called on his people “till the nails of 
your five fingers disappear through wear... strive to 
avenge me" (see The Secret History, tr. Cleaves, 11). 
The Tatars also captured Okin Tartak, a son of Kabul 
Khan and the Kereyid leader, Sarik Khan/Marghiz 
(Rashid al-Din, i, 195-6, 260), both of whom under- 
went the same fate in Chin captivity. This enmity, 
undoubtedly enflamed by the Chin’s policy of divide 
and conquer in the steppe, continued up to the late 
12th century, when the tribes of Mongolia were being 
organised by Temiidjin (named after a Tatar foe slain 
by his father), soon to be the Cinggis Khan. It was 
the latter who “made sword-fodder (‘alaf-i shimshir) of 
the whole of the tribes of the Tatar and the Emperor 
of Khatāy” (Rashid al-Din, i, 171). In May-June 1196, 
Cinggis Khan and his allies attacked the Tatars, who 
had now fallen afoul of the Chin, and came away 
with great booty for “at that time the Tatar tribes 
were the most blessed with bounty (mun‘amtarin) and 
wealthiest (mutamawwiltar) of all those who live in the 
steppe”. In 1202, at a battle near the Khalkha river, 
the Mongols utterly routed the Tatars. Cinggis Khan, 
as a consequence of their long-standing hatred, “or- 
dered that they be completely slaughtered and not 
one be left alive to the extent that the yasak allows, 
that women and little ones also be killed and the bel- 
lies of pregnant women be torn asunder completely. 
No one was permitted to give them sanctuary” (Ra- 
shid al-Din, i, 172-3, 175). Many Tatars, however, 
had intermarried with Mongols and in this way size- 
able numbers survived and not a few of their de- 
scendants later became important personages in the 
Cinggisid empire. Rashid al-Din, i, 189, mentions 
among others Abishka (Abushka Noyan of Perso- 
Turkish sources), a descendant of a Tatar orphan 
taken in by one of Cinggis Khan’s Tatar wives, who 
ruled Rüm, and his nephew, Bektut, was the com- 
mander of the Ķarāūnas, the Turco-Mongol group 
found in the region of Transoxania and Afghanistan 
in the 7th-8th/ I3th-14th centuries. 
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(P.B. GoLDEN) 

TATAR PAZARCIK, a town of central 
Bulgaria, on the upper reaches of the Marica, 120 
km/75 miles from Sofia and 36 km/22 miles 
from Plovdiv. It had 88,000 inhabitants in 1991; 
since 1934 it has been officially known as Pazardjik 
(ITA3ApaxHK). 

Situated on the great Belgrade-Istanbul axis, only 
a short distance from Plovdiv (Filibe [g.v.]), Tatar 
Pazarcik could only emerge as an urban centre in 
the imperial Ottoman context. After the conquest of 
Bosnia (1463), a caravan route was established between 
Sarajevo and Istanbul, via Priština, Skopje, Kjustendil 
and Samokov. At the junction of the two routes Tatar 
Pazarcik was founded in 1485, around a Tatar colony 
from Bessarabia, of which little is known. Regional 
centre of a kadā from the 16th century onwards, the 
town suffered from the proximity of Plovdiv, a tra- 
ditional regional metropolis. It was nevertheless a flour- 
ishing commercial centre: iron from Samokov, wood 
from the Rhodopes, and rice, cultivation of which 
had been introduced in the 16th century; all of these 
were sent down the Marica by raft as far as Edirne 
or the Aegean Sea. In the 19th century, commerce 
in roughly-spun cloth (aba) and in corduroy (gaytan) 
was predominant; the fair of Maraš was held each 
year from 30 June to 15 August. In. 1873, railway 
connections were established with Istanbul and 
Dedeaghač. 

Located on a major axis, Tatar Pazarcik was des- 
cribed by numerous travellers, who hesitated to call 
it a village (Scheper, 1533), a palanka (Schweiger, 1577) 
or a town (Kuripešič, 1530; Vrančić, 1567). In 1578, 
Gerlach counted no more than 30 houses belonging 
to Christians, who had no church or resident priest. 
All admired the fine caravanserai constructed in 1574 
by Ibrahim Pasha and its elegant fountain. Ewliyà 
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Celebi enumerated 16 mahallas and 870 houses. Quiclet 
mentions a clock-tower in 1664 (the current clock- 
tower dates from 1741). In 1718, Driesch found houses 
larger and more attractive than those of Niš or of 
Sofia. 

The Bulgar population only began to grow from 
the 18th century onward. The town seems to have 
been spared the anarchy of the years between 1790 
and 1815, being controlled at this time by a powerful 
family of a'yāns, who entertained visitors in sumptu- 
ous style (Galt, 1811; Lamartine, 1833). Zahariev pro- 
vides a detailed description of the place as it was in 
the 1860s: it comprised 33 mahallas and 3,420 houses, 
1,200 shops, 19 mosques, 6 churches, 1 synagogue 
and 4 public baths. There were 8 Turkish schools 
with 500 pupils, 6 Bulgar schools with 530 pupils, 
and Jewish, Vlach and Armenian schools. The pop- 
ulation is said to have amounted to 25,000 inhabitants, 
of whom Bulgars comprised 57% and Turks 28.5%. 

In January 1878 the town was burned and pillaged 
in the course of Süleymàn Pasha's retreat (a moving 
description in de Lonlay's account). The majority of 
the Turkish population emigrated at that time, while 
the prohibition of rice-growing between 1879 and 
1884 was intended to ruin the Beys. In the context 
of Eastern Rumelia (1878-85), then of the Principality 
of Bulgaria, Tatar Pazarcik managed to survive: in 
1900 it comprised 17,000 inhabitants, including 2,000 
Turks and 1,000 Muslim Gipsies. In 1923 it still largely 
retained its Ottoman appearance, although only four 
mosques remained; an assistant mufli was in residence 
there. At the present day, the Muslim presence is 
assured by a significant Gipsy community (Horohan 
and Kalajdzi groups) and, unobtrusively, by Pomaks 
[g.».] originally from the neighbouring mountains. 
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(B. Lory) 

TATARRUE (a., verbal noun of form V of t-r-f), 
at present the usual Arabic word for extremism, 
radicalism. Metaphorically, the term is understood 
as the opposite of “moderate”. The latter meaning is 
connected with the topos of the "the golden mean" 
between two extremes, which has been current since 
Antiquity and has served as a definition for the con- 
cept of moderation (A. tawassut, itidāl). After World 
War II the concept of extremism found its way into 
academic literature, and since the 1970s has been 
specifically used in Islamic and Orientalist literature 
for the phenomenon of militant religious-political groups. 
Inter alia, the term is applied to mark the difference 
between those groups and other ones for whom a 
number of more comprehensive neologisms such as 
“Islamists” (islámiyyün) and “fundamentalists” (usüliyyün) 
appear to be appropriate. On the other hand, the 
concept of tatarruf is also used as a synonym of the 
older concept of ghuluww [see GHULAT] as well as that 
of ta‘assub, tanattu, tazammut or tashaddud “fanaticism, 
rigorism”, 

The concept of extremism, unless its contents are 
carefully defined, is problematic, for it can easily be 
politicised and used indiscriminately. In the Western 


world, the “democratic constitutional state” usually 
counts as the antithesis to “extremism”, but in the 
Islamic world such a consensus is missing, as is clear 
from a quick glance at the literature. Here the exist- 
ing state power, legitimised democratically only in rare 
cases, determines what political extremism is. It is 
even more difficult to determine at-tatarruf al-dint and 
to define it against the wasatiyya—a concept often 
claimed by Muslim authors for their religion (usually 
with reference to Kur'àn II, 143, 185, and IV, 28), 
but in general without much elaboration. While many 
Muslims view the (militant) Islamists as extremists, the 
latter tend to apply that term to both their secular- 
minded co-religionists as well as to religious fringe 
groups (such as the Ahmadiyya, the Bahā'īs or the 
Isma‘iliyya [g.vv.]. 

Basically, the word “extreme” may refer to: 1) Ideas 
and actions by groups of various types (among them 
circles of theorists, individual [isolated] activists, ter- 
rorist groups, merger movements, vanguard parties). 
They may be distiguished from one another accord- 
ing to the importance they attribute to doctrine, organ- 
isation and action, but are similar with regard to their 
aim to overthrow the established social order. 2) Coun- 
tries and régimes which want to undermine the polit- 
ical authority and legitimacy of other states and 
régimes. 3) States which try to modify the existing 
power relations within the international system. In spite 
of the various aims and strategies, the term "extreme" 
always refers to movements or régimes which want 
to bring about a change in the s/atus quo, occasionally 
with all possible means, and to counteract in the 
region the interests of the “Westerners”, in particular 
those of the USA and of Israel. 

The extremist doctrine is in general marked by the 
following structural patterns: claims to know the 
absolute truth, dogmatism, utopianism, friend-enemy 
stereotypes, conspiracy theories, fanaticism and activ- 
ism. To its most important functions belong inter- 
pretation and explanation (but not the search for 
understanding) of what is going on in the world. In 
the case of religious extremism, there is also the cer- 
tainty of salvation, which is connected, especially in 
the Shi‘a, with the idea of martyrdom and of mes- 
sianic or millenarian expectations. Next to this, the 
doctrine also serves to indicate the way of action and 
to formulate the aim, to integrate members or to iso- 
late alleged enemies. Further, it functions to both legit- 
imate and justify action on the political level. 

The particular nature of religious-political extrem- 
ism lies in its claim to religious legitimacy and divine 
guidance; its followers consider themselves as posses- 
sors of the absolute truth, sanctioned by God. The 
specific dimensions of this extremism are: 

l. Striving for the expansion of religious law; in 
this process, the Skarīta is indeed explained and accen- 
tuated in different ways, but is in general interpreted 
rigorously and selectively (idealisation of the early 
Umma, "founding myths"). 

2. Social isolation and the set-up of a counter- 
society serving as a model for the future. This implies 
among other things that during missionary activities 
precautionary measures are taken in order to prevent 
the dangers which may arise from contact with those 
who are not like-minded. 

3. Rejection of cultural forms and values that are 
not perceived as indigenous to the religious tradition 
(the phenomenon of counter-acculturation or “defen- 
sive culture"). The unique nature of Islam is empha- 
sised in comparison to all other existing ideologies 
and social systems. 
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The long-term aim is to destabilise and replace the 
present régimes, experienced as un-Islamic, illegitimate 
and unjust, by an ideal Islamic state, in which the 
Sharia dominates public and private life. However, 
this objective presupposes the creation of a homo islam- 
icus and must therefore be considered utopian. This 
aim is legitimised by the concepts of the Adkimyya 
(divine sovereignty) and of the contemporary djāhiliyya, 
influenced by Abu '!-"Alā* Mawdüdi (1903-79) and 
Sayyid Ķutb (1906-66) [g.vo.]. 

As a result of the more or less inevitable failure 
of this aim, and because of the suppression by the 
state power, there occur controversies about strategy 
inside the extremist groups, which can lead to fur- 
ther schisms and increasing radicalisation. 

In order to convert aims into practice, the follow- 
ing methods, which correspond to the “prophetical 
model", are applied: dawa (mission), higra (emigra- 
tion), and (offensive) dihad [g.vv.]. These strategies can 
be pursued successively, but also separate from one 
another, depending on the method followed/utilised 
to seize power: a "gradualist approach" (including the 
undermining of the existing system with legal means), 
a "tendency towards withdrawal" or *a tendency to- 
wards conquest". Both dimension and intensity of the 
resort to violence depend on the political context and 
on the scope of the concept of takfir [4.0.], used for 
sanctioning violence. 


As in other cultures, extremist movements in | 


Islamic societies have always found their origin in 
socio-economical, political, cultural! and psychological 
crises during periods of upheaval and transition. These 
movements have been successful at mobilising the 
lower and middle strata of society which have been 
marginalised politically as well as socially. Their suc- 
cesses can be traced back mainly to the fact that such 
movements emphasise the (Islamic) ideal of equality 
and justice, and recently also to the broad supply of 
free social assistance, made possible through foreign 
support. However, the élite character of the move- 
ments, expressed in doctrine and organisation (cen- 
tralised structure, charismatic form of leadership), 
contradicts this idealised picture. 
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and Sydney 1979; S.E. Ibrahim, Islamic militancy as 
a social movement. The case of two groups in Egypt, in 
IjMES, xii (1981), 423-53; G.R. Warburg and U.M. 
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and radicalism in Egypt in the 20th century, Haifa 1982 
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TATHLITH (a.), the verbal noun of thallatha, means 
literally “to make or call three”. It is the normal 
Muslim designation for the doctrine of the divine 
Trinity, in the same way as lawhid {q.v.] is used to 
designate the divine Unity. Its form expresses the 
Muslim understanding that the Christian doctrine 
entails plurality within the Godhead, and indicates 
that it has never been accepted in Muslim religious 
thought. 

Condemnations of Christian beliefs about God start 
with the Kur'àn. In addition to denying that Jesus is 
identical with God (e.g. V, 17, 72), or taken by God 
as his son (e.g. IX, 30-1, XIX, 35), it warns Christians 
against saying God is three (IV, 171) or one of three 
(V, 73), and clears Jesus of claiming divinity for his 
mother and himself besides God (V, 116). Though the 
forms of belief which these verses may be refuting in 
their immediate historical context could well be heret- 
ical (discussions in G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur'an, 
London 1965, 134-7; N. Robinson, Christ in Islam and 
Christianity, London 1991, 20-1), it is definite that, 
from the earliest times, Muslims construed them in 
the light of such verses as XXIII, 91, XXV, 2 and 
CXII, 3-4, as rejections of all forms of Trinitarian 
belief. This understanding is expressed as early as 71/ 
691 in the composite Kur'ànic inscription around the 
inner face of the arcade of the Dome of the Rock, 
which includes verses condemning Christian beliefs 
about Jesus and the Trinity (text in C. Kessler, ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s inscription in the Dome of the Rock: a reconsideration, 
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in JRAS [1970], 4-6, incorporating IV, 171). These 
verses had particular force in a building intended to 
convey to Christians the potency of Islam [see KUBBAT 
AL-SAKHRA and AL-ĶUDs. B]. 

The first Arab Christian accounts of the Trinity 
written in the Islamic era, which date from the 2nd/8th 
century, reveal that their authors were fully conscious 
of the challenge of plurality. In reply they regularly 
used explanations and arguments inherited from pa- 
tristic sources, among the most popular of which were 
numerical proofs based on the perfection of the fig- 
ure three and analogies from the phenomenal world, 
e.g. the sun's disc, heat and rays, which intimate that 
the hypostases are in fact three functions of the one 
reality (see the anonymous Fi tathiīth Allah al-wahid, 
from the mid-2nd/8th century, ed. and tr. M.D. 
Gibson, On the triune nature of God, in Studia Sinaitica, 
vi, London 1899, 74-8 (Arabic) (on the dating see 
S.K. Samir, The earliest Arab apology for Christianity 
(c. 750), in Christian Arabic apologetics during the Abbasid 
period. (750-1258), ed. S.K. Samir and J.S. Nielsen, 
Leiden 1994, 57-114, though others suggest a slightly 
later date), and the debate between the Nestorian patri- 
arch Timothy I and the caliph al-Mahdi, which took 
place in about 165/781, in A. Mingana, The apology 
of Timothy the Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi, in BRL, 
xii [1928], 159 ff, 198 ff; Abū "Īsā Muhammad b. 
Hārūn al-Warrak [9.v.], al-Radd ‘ala al-thalath firak min 
al-Nasārā, ed. D. Thomas, Anti-Christian polemic in early 
Islam, Cambridge 1992, 149) These arguments re- 
mained integral parts of the debate as it developed 
in the classical period, though they never proved as 
cogent in the new context as they had in the old. 

By the time the first surviving sustained Muslim 
attacks appeared at the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury the main issues in contention had become clear. 
The outlines of explanation employed by the main 
Christian denominations were well known to Muslims, 
and, more significantly, they were being presented in 
a shared Arabic vocabulary which served to focus the 
debate even more sharply upon the question of plu- 
rality. For the terms employed, usually djawhar (less 
often tabī'a) for "substance" (odota) and the Syriac bor- 
rowing uknüm (pl. akānīm) for "hypostasis" (bndoraot), 
and the ways they were glossed, emphasised the dif- 
ferentiations within the Godhead and made it rela- 
tively easy for Muslim polemicists to argue that there 
must be more than one eternal. 

There is considerable variety in the detail of Muslim 
attacks at this time, and three of the main surviving 
works exemplify the differences in approach. One of 
the earliest comes from the Zaydi Imàm al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim al-Rassi’s al-Radd ‘ala al-Nasara (I. di Matteo, 
Confutazione contro i Cristiani dello zaydita al-Qasim b. 
Ibrahim, in RST, ix [1921-2], 301-64), where among 
other arguments the author identifies the hypostases 
as ashkhās “separate individuals” (an identification sup- 
ported at this time by such Christian authors as Theo- 
dore Abū Kurra and Habib b. Khidma Abū Rà'ita) 
who are distinct and equal and are one in fabi‘a, 
nature (314.23-316.3), and employs the essentialist 
proof that since the titles “Father” and “Son” derive 
from the act of begetting they designate a contingent 
relationship rather than the eternal actuality of God 
(318.15-319.13). Following a more established form of 
logic, the philosopher Abū Yüsuf Ya'küb b. Ishak al- 
Kind? [g.v.] employs the Aristotelian categories enu- 
merated in Porphyry's Isagoge (A. Périer, Un traité de 
Yahya ben ‘Adi, in ROC, xxii [1920-1], 3-21, where 
portions of al-Kindī's al-Radd ‘ala al-Nasārā are quoted). 
He describes the hypostases as ashkhds, individuals, 


each with its own šžāssa, individuating property, and 
shows that as such they cannot be eternal for three 
reasons: the description itself indicates they are com- 
posite (4.12-7); since they can be treated as Aristotelian 
predicables they must each include a number of cat- 
egories within themselves (6.18-10.8); and, according 
to Aristote, the proposition that they are both one 
and three, if not absurd, entails them being part of 
a species or genus (11.3-12.4). Each of these severely 
philosophical proofs relies on the principle that what 
is composite must derive from an anterior cause and 
so is not eternal. Adopting yet another approach, the 
Shī'ī theologian Abū "Īsā Muhammad b. Haran al- 
Warrak, who in his Radd ‘ala al-thalath firak min al- 
Nasara (ed. Thomas, Polemic) composed one of the 
fullest and most influential attacks on the doctrine in 
the whole of the early period of Islam, accepts the 
explanations presented by the main Christian denomi- 
nations without placing interpretative glosses on them, 
and subjects all aspects of them to a long and search- 
ing enquiry, from which he concludes that they are 
either incoherent or inconsistent with accepted norms 
of reason. He allows his opponents to speak for them- 
selves, though like his two contemporaries al-Kasim 
b. Ibrahim and al-Kindi, he treats the constituents of 
the Godhead as a series of discrete and separate enti- 
ties, and so can repeatedly demonstrate that the doc- 
trine is in actuality tathlīth, making God three. 

As the arguments of these Muslim thinkers show, 
the problem with the doctrine for Arabic speakers 
was that, in the form in which it was expressed, it 
represented a plurality of real existences within the 
Godhead. Christian theologians did not find a means 
of overcoming this, although they employed many 
strategies. An innovation in the 3rd/9th century was 
to formulate the doctrine according to the logic of 
the kalām, which was, of course, the common ground 
of theological discourse for Muslim and Christian 
Arabic speakers, in which the hypostases were pre- 
sented as sifat, attributes of the divine essence, or 
something similar (see e.g. S. Griffith, The concept of 
al-Uqnüm in ‘Ammar al-Basri’s apology for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in Actes du premier congrés international d'études 
arabes chrétiennes (Goslar, septembre 1980), ed. S.K. Samir, 
Rome 1982, 169-91; idem, The Kitab Misbàh al-‘Aql 
of Severus Ibn al-Mugaffa a profile of the Christian creed 
in tenth century Egypt, in Medieval Encounters, ii [1996], 
15-42). Typically, this took the form of saying that 
the Son and Holy Spirit are respectively the "dm or 
nutk, reason, and fhayāt, life, of the Father, two irre- 
ducible attributes by which he is Glim or nàtik, endowed 
with reason, and ayy, living, meaning that the three 
realities can be distinguished from one another for- 
mally but are in actuality identical, since, according 
to kalām understanding, the divine attributes were not 
distinct from the being of God. This attempt to explain 
the doctrine in a manner familiar to Muslims may 
have been ingenious but it proved unsustainable, not 
least because there was no compelling reason to limit 
the sifàt to these two, or, according to Mu'tazilī think- 
ing, to consider them distinguishable from the being 
of God in any way. Muslim theologians made short 
work of refuting the doctrine in this form (see e.g. 
Abū "Alī al-Djubba’i [g.v.] quoted in ‘Abd al-Djabbār, 
Mughni, v, ed. M. Khudayri, Cairo 1958, 80, 91-5; 
al-Nāshi” al-Akbar [g.v.], K. al-Awsat fi ‘l-makalat, in 
Frühe mu‘tazilitische Háresiographie, ed. J. van Ess, Beirut 
1971, 87 [Arabic]). 

Intellectually, the 3rd/9th century marks one of the 
most fruitful periods of encounter between Muslims 
and Christians, and many of the arguments employed 
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against the Trinity by the mutakallimin at that time 
greatly influenced polemicists in the next century, 
such as the Ash‘ari Abū Bakr al-Balallani [g.».] and 
the Mu'tazili ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad [g.»] (see 
Thomas, Polemic, 42 ff). Against what seem to be in- 
creasingly desperate opponents, these theologians 
employed many arguments which had stood the test 
of time to show that the separate itemisation of real- 
ities within the Godhead must entail plurality of eter- 
nals. Of course, there were new arguments: al-Bāķillānī 
refutes the proposition that God can be djawhar on 
the grounds that, according to alam classifications (as 
opposed to the Aristotelian categories of the Christian 
opponents), if He were, He would have to be a sub- 
strate for accidents (K. al-Tawhid, ed. RJ. McCarthy, 
Beirut 1957, 75 ff). But the main approach appears 
to have been generally agreed, and ‘Abd al-Djabbār's 
arguments, for example, which are substantially bor- 
rowings from earlier polemicists (Mughni, v, 86-113), 
serve as a convenient summary for the forms of proof 
employed against the doctrine up to the end of the 
4th/10th century. The same can be said of the sit- 
uation in al-Andalus, where at about the same time 
Ibn Hazm's [g.v.] attack on the Trinity bears close 
similarities to earlier arguments, though true to his 
Zahirt sympathies, the latter curtly observes that if 
the three hypostases are all one then each must be 
the other, and also questions the justification for iden- 
tifying God's attribute of sim as His Son, something 
not commented on previously (K. al-Fisal fi "I-milal wa 
*-ahwā” wa ‘l-nihal, Cairo 1317, i, 50). In the follow- 
ing centuries Andalusian Christians also employed 
methods which had appeared in earlier kalam debates 
in the east to defend the doctrine (see T. Burman, 
Religious polemic and the intellectual history of the Moza- 
rabs, c. 1050-1200, Leiden 1994, 163-72). The issue 
remained that Christians argued for a unity which 
differed from the absolute, dense oneness of Islamic 
doctrine. They continued to insist upon what may be 
called an open oneness in terms which retained con- 
nections with Greek philosophical triads, and for this 
reason had no difficulty in accepting the form ¢athlith 
for the doctrine with its implication of triple reality. 
Their conception of divine Unity could not be accom- 
modated in a definition with which Muslims would 
agree. 

Despite the fact that Christians habitually cited 
scriptural authority for their doctrine (particularly 
Gen. 1. 26 and Matt. xxviii. 19), the Biblical sources 
were not discussed in most Muslim responses, pre- 
sumably because any text which sanctioned a viola- 
tion of tawkid must be corrupt [see TAHRĪF]. One of 
the exceptions to this attitude was Ibn Taymiyya [9.v.], 
who in his al-Djawāb al-sahih li-man baddala din al- 
Masih, Cairo 1905, ii, 87-156, places the whole debate 
in the context of revealed teachings and argues that, 
since none of the prophets would have taught any- 
thing other than divine Unity, the Trinity must be 
based upon misinterpretation of the Bible. He dis- 
misses the philosophical terminology discussed so hotly 
by his predecessors as unwarranted jargon, though he 
touches the same theme as they, that the Christian 
doctrine does not conform to what God has revealed, 
whether this is found in the study of scripture or 
rational enquiry. M. ‘Ata ur-Rahim, Jesus, a Prophet 
of Islam, London 1979, 9 ff., makes exactly the same 
point as he, and supports it with the tried argument 
that the doctrine resulted from the introduction of 
Christian beliefs into the world of Greek philosophi- 
cal concepts. 

Maybe the most thorough and influential refuta- 


tion of the doctrine in modern times was that made 
by Rahmat Allah b. Khalil al-Kayrānawī in his Izhar 
al-hakk, Constantinople 1867 (reissued many times and 
translated into many languages), which he wrote in 
the years following the debate in Agra in 1854 between 
himself and other Indian Muslims and the German 
missionary C.G. Pfander. In this he uses the Bible to 
show that there is no strong scriptural basis for the 
Trinity (i, 263-83), and logical arguments inherited 
from earlier times, supplemented by others inferred 
from such teachings as transubstantiation, to show that 
there is no rational validity in it (i, 283-8). Like all 
his predecessors in the succession from the Ķurān, 
he demonstrates that it inescapably signifies a plurality 
in the Godhead which violates fawhid. It cannot be 
supported in reason and should not be accepted in 
faith. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article): R. Caspar et ali, Bibliographie du dialogue 
islamo-chrétien, in [slamochristiana, i (1975) and onwards, 
for authors mainly from the early period; R. Had- 
dad, La Trinité divine chez les théologiens arabes (750- 
1050), Paris 1985, for Christian authors and themes; 
Muhyi al-Din al-Isfahani, Épitre sur lUnité et la 
Trinité. .., ed. and tr. M. Allard and G. Troupeau, 
Beirut n.d., for an account of early Christian posi- 
tions. See also "īsā. X, XV, and INDJĪL. 

£ (D. THomas) 

TA'TIL [see TASHBĪH WA-TANZĪH). 

TAUN [see waga’ ]. 

TAWABIL [see ArAwIH, in Suppl.]. 

TAWADDUD (4), the title of one of the 
tales from the Thousand and One Nights (no. 
387, according to Chauvin). The son of a wealthy 
merchant, having squandered his heritage, finds him- 
self without any possession other than a young female 
slave, Tawaddud, who is well versed in all branches 
of knowledge. On the latter’s advice, he introduces 
her to the caliph Hārūn al-Rashid who, wishing to 
put her to the test, organises a disputation (mundzara) 
between her and ten scholars, including the renowned 
Ibrahim al-Nazzām [q.v.], presented here as the most 
eminent man of his time. One by one, Tawaddud 
defeats each of her adversaries, stripping them of their 
taylasān, insignum of their rank; charmed, the caliph 
showers her master with presents, gives him back his 
slave and makes him a member of his inner circle. 

The narrative element, reduced to its simplest form, 
belongs to a type of tale abundantly represented in 
the Mghts (cf. e.g. Anis al-djalis, no. 58, according to 
Chauvin); it also evokes “stories with riddles”, a genre 
well known in international folklore, and in particu- 
lar, those where it is a woman who finds the solu- 
tion, thus proving her superiority over men. It is, 
however, the content and the nature of the questions 
addressed (about 200) which have most of all excited 
the interest of specialists. In reference to the religious 
disciplines, discernible here is an ideological hard core 
which clearly belongs in the context of the “Sunni 
restoration" of the 5th-6th/1]th-12th centuries: the de- 
feat of al-Nazzàm, a famous Mu‘tazili—and a poor 
loser to boot—in confrontation with Tawaddud, who 
explicitly evokes Sunnism and the Shāfi'ī law school, 
is eloquent in this respect. It would, however, be a 
mistake to exaggerate the homogeneity of the whole, 
which bears the marks of successive additions, and 
which combines, with questions of deep doctrinal 
importance others which relate to a more “popular” 
vision, favouring spectacular erudition and spicy or 
sensational subjects, and sometimes taking the form 
of riddles. 
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The tale is also known in a Spanish adaptation, 
La Doncela Teodor, of which the earliest version dates 
back to the 13th century and which, in an enlarged 
form, became from the end of the 15th century 
onwards a classic of itinerant story-telling, before pro- 
viding inspiration for a comedy by Lope de Vega 
(1617). 

Bibliography: Alf layla, ed. Bülak, ii, 327-55, 
Nights 436-62; V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes, Ličge-Leipzig 1903, 117-19; M. Menendez 
Pelayo, La Doncela Teodor, in Homenaje a D. Francisco 
Codera, Saragossa 1904, 483-511; W. Mettmann, La 
Historia de la Donzella Teodor. Ein spanisches Volksbuch 
arabischen Ursprungs, Abh. Ak. Wiss. und Lit., Geistes- 
und sozialwiss. Kl., Mainz 1962, no. 3; Cl. Gerresch, 
Un récit des Mille et une nuits: “Tawaddud”, petite ency- 
clopédie de l'Islam. médiéval, in BIFAN, xxv (1973), 57- 
175 (contains a partial tr); A. Miquel, Tawaddud la 
servante, in Sept contes des Mille et une nuits, Paris 1980, 
13-49; Cl. Brémond and B. Dabord, Tawaddud et 
Teodor: les enjeux ludiques du savoir, in M. Picone (ed.), 
L'enciclopedismo medievale, Ravenna 1994, 253-73. 

h ( J.-P. Gur.LAUME) 

TAWAF (a.) verbal noun of tāfa with bi of place, 
“encircling”; in the language of religious cults the 
running round or circumambulation of a 
sacred object, a stone, altar, etc. 

There are traces of the rite having existed among 
the Israelites, cf. especially Ps. xxvi. 6, and the cer- 
emony of the feast of booths in the time of the Second 
Temple, where the altar is circumambulated once in 
the first six days and seven times on the seventh. The 
rite, however, was also found among Persians, Indians, 
Buddhists, Romans and others and is therefore very 
old. It played a very important part in the religious 
ceremonial of the ancient Arabs. We find the syn- 
onymous dawār (from dara) also used. Thus Imru’ al- 
Kays, Mu‘allaka, 63, compares the wild cows with 
young women in long trailíng robes, who perform the 
circumambulation (duwàr). 

In Mecca, the Ka‘ba which enclosed the Black 
Stone, sacred from very ancient times, used to be cir- 
cumambulated, and Muhammad adopted this old cus- 
tom when he established the rites of his religion and 
centred them round the Ka‘ba. When, in the year 
8/630, he made his victorious entry into his native 
town, he is said by Ibn Hisham, 820, and al-Tabari, 
i, 1642, to have performed the jawāf riding on his 
camel, touching with his crooked staff the rukn (the 
eastern corner of the Ka‘ba where the stone was). 
This was, however, exceptional, and according to Ibn 
Hishám, it was only shortly before his death at the 
time of the "farewell pilgrimage" that he laid down 
the authoritative rules for the circumambulation. It 
may, however, be assumed with certainty that he 
observed ancient traditional forms (“handed down from 
Abraham": Ibn Hisham, 51, 1.20) so that we can 
deduce from Muslim practice what the ancient pagan 
custom was; one feature of the latter was that the 
circumambulation had to be performed seven times 
in succession (see above on the feast of booths), the 
first three at a greater speed, beginning and ending 
at the Black Stone and keeping the Ka‘ba on the 
right at all times; one should make a special effort 
to kiss the stone or at least touch it (fakbil, istilām). 
However, if Wellhausen is correct, it was an innova- 
tion that the /awaf which previously took place only 
at the ‘umra (g.v.] was inserted by Muhammad in the 
great Hadidj when the pilgrims visited Mecca. This 
suggestion is nevertheless disputed, see HADJDJ in Ē/', 
at II, 199, where süra III, 91, is quoted against it 


(but the expression kagidi al-bayt is hardly decisive, 
since Mubammad may have decided on the expan- 
sion of the rites of the kagidi, if the expression was 
not inserted in the text later). The following are cer- 
tainly Muslim innovations: the /awaf al-tahiyya or al- 
kudüm (circumambulation of greeting or arrival) and 
the tawaf al-wada‘ (circumambulation of departure, cf. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 284), which 
are, it is worth noting, not obligatory. Of the old 
pagan customs, one at least was strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet, sc. making the fawaf naked; see sūra 
VII, 29; Ibn Hisham, 921; and cf. Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 6, 
l. 12, where there is a reference to a wooden object 
at the Ka‘ba, where the heathen laid their clothes at 
the circumambulation. The pavement surrounding the 
Ka‘ba on which the course was run is called al-mataf 
At the al-Hatim wall [see xa‘sa] they run close to 
the outer side of it, not as usual alongside the Ka‘ba. 
The tawāf, except for the special forms mentioned 
above, is strictly compulsory and therefore it became 
an important factor in Islam. When the rule of the 
anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr made the visits 
of the faithful to Mecca difficult, the caliph *Abd al- 
Malik, is said to have proclaimed that a /awaf around 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem would have the 
same value as that around the Ka‘ba (cf. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 35). The complete omis- 
sion of this rite would have meant a serious gap in 
early Islamic religious practice, but doubts about the 
whole story have been raised [see KUBBAT AL-SAKHRA]. 
In any case, if there really had been such an inno- 
vation, it must have soon disappeared with its cause, 
and in orthodox Islam any jawāf except that around 
the Ka‘ba became more and more pointless. That 
the old ritual custom survived in the lower strata of 
Arab life is revealed in an interesting fashion by Hasan 
b. ‘Ali al-Udjaymi al-Makki, d. 1113/1702 (Ihdd 
al-lata’if min akhbar al-Tà^if, cf. J. Horovitz, in MSOS, x 
[1907], 33, and Brockelmann, S II, 536), who says 
that the Bedouin endeavoured to perform the fawaf 
not only around the graves of their ancestors but also 
around the tomb of Ibn al-'Abbas in al-Ta’if. 
Bibliography: W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the religion of the Semites, London 1889, 321; Schefte- 
lowitz, in MGWF, lxv (1921), 118 f£; Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heidentums?, 67, 74, 141; C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Het mekkaansche Feest, 108; Juynboll, Handbuch 
des islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden 1910, 148, 150, 156-7; 
Azraki, ed. Wiistenfeld, in Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Mekka, i, passim; Wensinck, Handbook of early Muham- 
madan tradition, 227-8; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Le pélerinage à la Mekke. Etude d'histoire religieuse, Paris 
1923, 205 ff; G.E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan 
festivals, New York 1951, 29-31 and index. 

a (F. Bunr*) 
TAWĀ'IF [see MULŪK AL-TAWĀ'IF]. 
TAWAKKUL (A.), verbal noun or masdar of Form 

V of wakala “to entrust [to someone], have confidence 
[in someone]", a concept in Islamic religious 
terminology, and especially that of Süfism, 
with the sense of dependence upon God. Tor 
Andrae pointed out that the verb tawakkala meant “to 
trust someone in the same way as I would trust my 
wakil", i.e. the person whom I have chosen to be my 
procurator or homme d'affaires, to look after my busi- 
ness and to govern and dispose on my behalf. Here 
he was drawing largely on al-Ghazālī's etymological 
analysis of tawakkul in his Ihya’, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 
223, where he states that it is derived from wakāla, 
power of attorney or deputyship, “hence one says that 
one entrusts one’s affairs (wakala) to someone, i.e. one 
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relies on him. The one to whom one consigns one's | Perhaps the best-known advocate of tawakkul within 


affairs is called an agent or trustee (wakil). With respect 
to the one in whom one trusts, one says that one 
abandons oneself to one’s agent. Thus one entrusts 
one’s soul to him and depends firmly on him... Hence 
tawakkul expresses the heart’s confidence in the One 
Trustee (al-wakil al-wāhid)” (sc. God). 

In the earliest Sūfī writings is found just such a 
conception of “religion as tawakkul", the sum of all acts 
of pious devotion, the essence of the feeling of “absolute 
dependence", which, as Schleiermacher observed, itself 
is religion. In the Kur'àn and Hadith trust in God is 
a central topic. In the Kur'àn, tawakkul is mentioned 
some 60 times (II, 256, 283, III, 75, 122, 159-61, etc.), 
with such typical admonitions as "So put your trust 
in God, if you are believers" (V, 23). In Hadith, we 
find e.g. “If you trust in God Almighty as it truly 
demands, He will certainly supply your daily bread 
just as He provides the birds who fly forth with empty 
stomachs in the morning but return surfeited at dusk" 
(hy, iv, 211). 

In early Kur'ànic exegesis, in al-Sulami's recension 
of the Tafsir ascribed to Dja'far al-Sàdik [g.v.], his des- 
cription of the interior topography of the heart anti- 
cipates later Süfi conceptions of tazvakkul as an inner 
spiritual attitude rather than an external practice (ed. 
P. Nwyia, in MUS, xlii/4 [1967], 181-230); and 
early debates in Süfism on the propriety of tawakkul 
in the spiritual life often focussed on the exegesis of 
Kur'ànic verses, e.g. Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 283/896 [g.v.]) 
on XI, 6, “As long as one who trusts in God (al- 
mutawakkil) perceives secondary causes (al-asbab), he is 
a false claimant”. 

From early Islamic times onwards, there were heated 
debates about the respective virtues of “earning a 
living” (kasb, takassub, iktisāb [see KAsB]) versus pure 
trust in God (tawakkul) (summary of these in Abi 
Talib al-Makki, Kit al-kulüb, Beirut n.d., ii, 5-6). Like 
other technical terms in Islamic thought, these dis- 
cussions partook of the parity phenomenon, where 
ideas were discussed in terms of linguistic pairs of 
opposites representing contrary philosophico-mystical 
or mystico-theosophical positions, so that tazvakkul/ 
kasb was often paired with djabr/ikhtyár, determinism 
vs. freewill (see e.g. the tale of the lion and the beasts 
of the chase in Rümi's Mathnawi, ed. and tr. Nicholson, 
i, vv. 900-1200, 1263-1371). It was the ‘Iraki school 
of Baghdad, followers of al-Djunayd (d. 298/910 [g.».]) 
and his reliance for sustenance on God's Providence 
alone, who became the main exponents of the doc- 
trine of tawakkul in early Islam, whereas the Khurāsān- 
ian school of Nīshāpūr, following the teachings of Abū 
Yazid Tayfür al-Bistami (d. 260/874 [qg.v.]) based their 
doctrine on malāma, blame, and advocated the virtues 
of kasb. But these were general tendencies rather than 
clear-cut divisions, and we find individuals who did 
not fit easily into this categorisation; thus Abü Turab 
Nakhshabi (d. 245/859), although a member of the 
Khurāsān school, was also famed for his tawakkul 
(Djāmī, Nafahāt al-uns, Tehran 1370/1991, 49). Those 
fearful, like the Baghdadi Ruwaym (d. 298/310), of 
reliance on excessive /awakkul, stressed the Prophets 
sunna on the virtues of kasb, and debates on the limits 
of tawakkul abounded in the 3rd-4th/9th-10th cen- 
turies. According to Hudjwirt, Kashf al-mahdjüb, tr. 
Nicholson, Leiden and London 1911, 146, Abi Hamza 
al-Khurāsānī, an early advocate of tawakkul, reportedly 
fell into a pit and refused to call out to be rescued 
by a party of travellers lest he be thought to have 
committed himself to anyone but God (cf. further, 
Nicholson, The mystics of Islam, London 1914, 41 ff). 


the Baghdadi school was Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 290/ 
903), who carried the idea of self-abandonment to 
God to its extreme; al-Djunayd commented on his 
death that “the expanse of iawakkul on the surface of 
the earth has been rolled up" (Abd Allāh al-Ansàrr 
al-Harawī, Tabakat al-süfiyya, Tehran 1362/1983, 348). 
But most Süfis by now were increasingly aware of 
the subtlety of the tawakkul doctrine, literal interpre- 
tation of which they tended to regard as naive. Thus 
al-Halladj found it objectionable that al-Khawwās 
based his entire mystical doctrine on tawakkul, taking 
it as "real faith” (Hudjwiri, Kashf, 290). A subtle point 
was raised in such critiques as this and others: the 
sincerity of one’s own devotion is blemished by con- 
sciousness of one’s own reliance, and the annihilation 
of self (fand’ [g.v.]) must underlie true realisation of 
tawakkul. It is clear that most Baghdādī Süfis acknowl- 
edged the subtle connection of the two. 

It was not long before many mystics began to crit- 
icise the classical doctrine of tawakkul as wanting in 
spiritual sophistication, especially those Khurasanians 
who had little regard for the concept anyway. Abū 
Bakr al-Wasiti (d. 320/931) considered it, with zuhd, 
renunciation, ridā, contentment, and taslīm, submission, 
as one of the four stations which he regarded as unbe- 
fitting of true wisdom (ma‘rifa), i.e. it was suitable only 
for dull pedestrians along the Süfi path. 

But the dominant attitude which prevailed amongst 
the mystics was that it was the interior reality, not 
the external paraphernalia, of tarvakkul which really 
mattered. The great Sūfī poet Baba Tahir (fl. 5th/11th 
century [g.v.]) devoted the 26th chapter of his Aphorisms 
(Kalimāt-i ķisār, ed. Dj. Mashkür, Tehran 1354/1975) 
to the topic of trust, and voices the idea paradoxi- 
cally: al-tawakkul nafy al-tawakkul “trust in God is the 
negation of trust in God", explained by a commen- 
tator as “the one who truly trusts in God denies him- 
self any attachment to tazvakkul in the sense that he 
has neither confidence in, nor pays attention to, his 
own trust”. Here, the poet approaches al-Wāsitī's view 
that /awakkul is unbefiting of wisdom. It was also 
recognised that /awakkul and tawhid were intercon- 
nected and involved the attainment of perfect inner 
peace, as emphasised by al-Ghazālī in Jhya’, iv, 210 
(cf. A. Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 1975, 119). 

Whilst there were debates about the degrees and 
authenticity of tawakkul, the classical Süfis nonetheless 
generally concurred that there was a moral quality 
which involved abandonment of freewill and volition 
whilst beholding God as the supreme source of causal- 
ity, as the definitions cited by ‘Abd Allāh al-Ansārī, 
Tabakat, 338, show; in these last, human force and 
will are negated in favour of absolute divine Providence 
and Power. Thus fawakkul came to be considered a 
key component, a pillar of faith, zmàn, as by al-Ghazālī, 
who devoted over 40 pages of his Jhya@ to the sub- 
ject of al-tawhid wa "I-tawakkul and who laid down four 
degrees of fawhid revealed through the ‘im al-mukashafa, 
science of mystical unveiling. A similar schema of four 
degrees, with /awakkul corresponding to one of them, 
was laid down by the 8th/14th century author Mah- 
müd Shabistari [9.v.] in his short Persian philosophi- 
cal treatise Hakk al-yakin (Tehran 1365/1986, 310-11), 
and nearly all the Süfi manuals, whilst enumerating 
the “stations” (makāmāt) in different orders, list tawakkul 
as amongst the initial stages of the Sūfī way, preceded 
by zuhd (cf. e.g. Hudjwiri, Kashf, 181). Al-Ghazālī fur- 
ther discerned three degrees of trust: (1) that of the 
confidence (thika) of a client in his legal agent; (2) a 
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stronger kind, like the absolute reliance of an infant 
on its mother, which is however unconscious and lacks 
any deep knowledge of her abilities; and (3), the high- 
est degree, when the devotee trusts in God “like 
a corpse in the hands of the corpse-washer”, but is 
nevertheless conscious that his soul is being moved 
by the Eternal Will of the Divine Power. This tri- 
partite typology of fawakkul proved, in fact, very pop- 
ular in later Süfr expositions, such as that of the great 
Čishtī saint Nizam al-Din Awliya? (d. 725/1325 [9.».]). 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article: L. Gardet, L'abandon à Dieu (tawakkul): texte 
d*al-Ghazzālī, in IBLA, xiii (1950), 37-48 (= partial 
tr. of the section of the Ikyā” on tawhid and tawakkul); 

Dihkhuda, Lughat-nàma, v, 6267-8, s.v.; B. Reinert, 

Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der älteren Sufik, Berlin 1968; 

Darshan Singh, The nature and meaning of tawakkul in 

Sufism, in IC, lvi (1982), 265-74; Dj. Nürbakhsh, 

Ma‘anf al-süfiyya, v, London 1986, 59-84. 

(L. LEwisoHN, shortened by the Editors) 

TAWAKKUL s. BAZZAZ [see IBN AL-BAZZAZ AL- 
ARDABĪLĪ, in Suppl]. 

TAWALLUD (a.), essentially indicating “cause and 
effect without intermediate point of volition", also 
means the generation of plants and animals 
directly from inanimate matter. Next to tawallud, 
this process may also be referred to as takkalluk al- 
hayawan min ghayr al-hayawan or kaun min tilkā” nafsihi. 

The idea that living beings could come into exist- 
ence not only from parent individuals but also directly 
from inanimate matter was as widespread in Islamic 
culture as.it was in ancient Greece and mediaeval 
Europe, and references to it can be found in a wide 
variety of texts. A rare reference to people who denied 
the possibility of spontaneous generation is found in 
al-Djahiz, Hayawàn, v, 348-9. 

The underlying notion is that, given the right cir- 
cumstances, the four elements can, of their own ac- 
cord, not only produce mineral substances but also 
plants (see e.g. De Plantis, $$ 113, 176, 205) and live 
animals, possibly including even human beings. It is 
then a matter of discussion how far transcendent pow- 
ers need to be involved in this process. The matter 
was extensively discussed by Aristotle; well-known 
instances are De Anima, 415.a.26, Historia Animalium, 
539.a.18-25, and De Generatione Animalium, 715.b.25 fE., 
762.a.20 ff. 

Within the context of Islamic philosophy, the prob- 
lem of spontaneous generation is a side issue in the 
general discussion about generation (including sexual 
generation) in the sublunar world, a discussion which 
centres upon the role of the celestial world. The main 
point was that the movement of the celestial bodies, was 
supposed to act upon sublunar substances, causing 
movement and thus engendering processes of interac- 
tion between the elements that could eventually lead 
to the formation of animate creatures. Apart from 
causing movement, the celestial bodies did, in Neo- 
platonic view, also emanate soul-powers, which acted 
on, and fused with, earthly substances. 

That spontaneous generation could take place in a 
more or less mechanistic way is the view set forth, 
for instance, in Ibn Wahshiyya’s al-Filaha al-nabatiyya. 
This also seems to be the implicit view of many 
authors referring to the subject, many of whom appar- 
ently were not fully aware of the philosophical prob- 
lems involved. There is usually a strong emphasis on 
the decisive influence of the natural environment, since 
conditions of climate (which implicitly depended on 


the celestial bodies) and soil decided the nature of | 


the mixture involved in the process of generation, and 


thus also of the plant or animal that emerged from 
it. This implied that generation of specific life forms 
was often bound exclusively to particular places on 
earth; this is emphasised, for instance, by Kustà b. 
Laka in his description of the generation of the Medina 
or Guinea worm, Medical regime, 72-6. 

Animals that were generally supposed to come into 
being by spontaneous generation were, in general, 
anything that came under the heading of hawamm wa- 
hasharat, crawling and swarming creatures (usually also 
including mice, rats, hedgehogs, lizards and snakes). 
Some of these could also come into being by sexual 
generation (fawdlud). In case of tawallud, they origi- 
nated either directly from earthy matter, often fer- 
menting matter, or from organic substances. As proof 
of the first are usually cited half-formed field-mice, 
see for instance al-Djahiz, Hayawān, v, 348-9 (also 
mentioned by many other authors). Some amount of 
humidity was considered essential for the generative 
process: cf. Aristotle, De Gen. An., 736.b.30 fL: mois- 
ture contains pneuma, which, activated by heat, becomes 
the principle of life which acts upon the available 
matter. Examples include generation of snakes from 
hairs dropped in water, al-Bīrūnī, Affür, 228; idem, 
bees from the flesh of oxen, and wasps from rotting 
meat; Ibn Sina, Hayawān, 76, about lobsters possibly 
generating from the eggs of other crustacaeans; gnats 
and worms generating in animal bellies, cf. Ibn Tufayl, 
Hayy ibn Yahzān, 88. Animals could also be generated 
by plants: al-Djayhàni, quoted by al-Bīrūnī, loc. cit: 
leaves turning into bees, and scorpions formed out of 
figs and basil. See on all these topics, Kraus, Djabir, 
ii, 107, and Ullmann, Naturwtssenschafi, 54-6. 

Some people also allowed. for the possibility that 
larger animals, such as camels, could be generated 
spontaneously. The Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Rasd’il, ii, 155) 
say that originally all the “complete” (tàmmat al-khilka) 
animals, male and female, including man, originated 
from clay, under circumstances of perfect equilibrium 
which enabled matter to receive the ever-present form. 
Then they mated, brought forth and dispersed over 
the earth. The idea of a possible spontaneous gener- 
ation of man is also brought up by Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, Mabàhith, ii, 218-19, who discusses it in the 
context of the recreation of life after total extinction 
by deluge. The idea was pursued, mostly as an intel- 
lectual problem, by philosophers such as Ibn Tufayl 
and, in his wake, Ibn al-Nafis. Ibn Tufayl describes 
the spontaneous generation of Hayy ibn Yakzàn out 
of mud as a result of the perfect equilibrium of the 
mixture and ideal constellation of the celestial bod- 
ies; this allowed the creature to form and to join with 
the emanated celestial soul, “the spirit which is God's". 
Ibn al-Nafis, who used the idea in a treatise justify- 
ing Mamlük rule, the Risāla Kāmilyya, presents it in 
a more orthodox version by leaving out the emanated 
soul; his creature, Kamil, is generated simply by an 
autonomous chain reaction set off in a perfectly- 
balanced mixture of inorganic matter. For the possi- 
bility that the generation of living beings could also 
be brought about by man, see TAKWIN. 

It was a matter of dissent whether the same spe- 
cies could come into being both by /awallud and by 
tawālud, sexual procreation. Aristotle does not allow 
for this possibility, but Ibn Sina, followed by many 
others, thought it perfectly possible. He cites (Hayawàn, 
385 ff.) a certain occurrence in Khurāsān: as a result 
of copious rain, a large number of silkworms sud- 
denly appeared, obviously produced by the rain. From 
their cocoons butterflies emerged that laid eggs. 
Because of the poor quality of the silk, however, peo- 
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ple did not want to breed from those eggs, and left 
them unheeded. Had they taken care of them in the 
usual manner, Ibn Sina says, caterpillars would very 
likely have emerged, thus proving that spontaneously 
generated animals can indeed continue to breed in 
the usual manner. 
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1992. 5 (REMKE Krux) 
AL-TAW'AMAN [see MINTAKAT AL-BURÜDJ]. 
TAWARIK, Arabised form of the original Berber 

Twareg, conventionally in French and English 
Touareg, Tuareg, a Berber tribal people of the 
Inner Sahara, living in what is now Algeria, Libya, 
Niger, Mali and Burkina Faso. 

1. Ethnography. 

The Tuareg society is a society of nomadic cattle 
breeders organised in tribes and confederations of 
tribes. It is, moreover, a society strongly divided into 
classes or castes. The uppermost class are the nobles 
(imazhaghán, imushay; in the Hoggar: ihāggarān). These 
have apparently come from outside and imposed them- 
selves as rulers by subjecting an already existing soci- 
ety. Second come the maraboutic tribes (imasiomán), 
who by virtue of their religious status do not partici- 
pate in warfare and depend on the nobles for their 
defence. Almost equal to these are the vassals (imghad), 
Tuareg tribes who have had to accept the supremacy 
of the nobles. In the fourth place come the artisans, 
traditionally called blacksmiths (inādān). Lowest-ranking 
are the negro slaves (eklan), owned by all four of the 
former castes. A particular status is that of the peas- 
ants of the oases, the so-called Hartanis [see HARTANI] 
(izeggaghān), who till the oases for the Tuareg owners 
of the soil. Intermarriage between the castes was tradi- 
tionally rare. 

Each tribe has an elected chieftain (amghar [9.v.]). 
The tribes were traditionally organised into 9 big con- 
federations, each comprising up to 100 tribes, with 
an elected supreme chief called the amānokal (see 
AMÉNOKAL]. His power was limited in times of peace, 


but he was the leader in time of war and decided on 
foreign affairs. The confederations corresponded to the 
main dialectal areas mentioned in 2. below plus a 
particular amānokal for the Udalān of Burkina Faso. 
Since the times of colonial rule, the power of the 
amānokal has been extremely reduced. Chieftainship 
was traditionally inherited by the son of a sister of 
the old amánokal. This was formerly viewed as a ves- 
tige of an earlier matriarchical society, but modern 
anthropologists tend to be more reluctant to draw 
such farfetched conclusions. It is remarkable that the 
Tuaregs have never been able to unite into one 
supreme Tuareg state; tribes and confederations have 
never consented to delegating power to such a supe- 
rior unit. A partial exception is the sultan of Agadez. 

Tuareg economy is based on cattle and camel breed- 
ing. In the Hoggar (see AHAGGAR], only goats, short- 
haired sheep and camels are bred. In Niger, Mali 
and Udalán, besides these, large herds of zebu cattle 
are also kept. Nomadism is of the small-scale type, 
each tribe having its own territory. In the Hoggar, 
the sheep and goats are successively taken to places 
of recent rainfall. The camels were regularly taken to 
pastures in the Tamasna (Niger). In the south, where 
regular annual rains are prevailing, a transhumance 
of cattle towards the salty pastures at the height of 
Ingal (Niger) and back again is performed every 
autumn after the rainy season, and is a great occa- 
sion of interchange of goods and news. In the Ayr 
mountains of Niger [see air] small irrigated terraced 
garden plots are cultivated with date palms, cereals 
and vegetables, and even tobacco. 

Caravan trading is another basic feature of Tuareg 
economy and has never been totally replaced by lorry 
transport. Salt, medicinal plants and hides are brought 
to the south from where millet, sorghum and cloth 
are brought home. 

In former times, guiding Arab caravans through 
Tuareg territory against payment of duties for protec- 
tion gave another boost to the economy. There was 
also looting of the black farmers in the south, includ- 
ing capture of slaves (as well as intertribal razzias), 
which have come to a standstill since colonial rule. 

The Tuaregs live in mobile red skin tents, except 
for the Ayr and Geres people of Niger who have mat 
tents. In modern times, canvas tents tend to price out 
the above. Permanent straw huts and banco build- 
ings in the towns and villages are also known. The 
main piece of furniture is the conjugal bed, dismount- 
able and often richly ornamented. Other equipment 
includes riding gear: a variety of camel and horse 
saddles, special women's saddles with a canopy above, 
as well as pack-saddles. Moreover, there are kitchen 
utensils, including decorated calabashes, earthenware 
jars and wooden bowls and spoons. Among arms must 
be mentioned a large sword, the best ones being of 
European make and still cherished as a traditional 
male attribute; daggers; lances; spears; and the now 
obsolete antelope-hide shield, and in modern times, 
of course, rifles. Bows and arrows are still in use 
among boys for hunting small game. Women's jew- 
ellery consists principally of huge silver ornaments, 
richly engraved. Gold is much less favoured. Both 
sexes, including children, wear amulets for protection, 
often with inlaid Kur’anic verses (trái). 

Clothing consists for both sexes of a large, loose 
tunic with sleeves (tekdtkat), often dark indigo-coloured. 
Under it men wear large trousers with a low crotch, 
women a skirt. To these are added the famous head- 
veil with which the man covers his entire face, except 
for the eyes (/dgulmust). The veiled nomads were already 
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known to the Arabs (first mentioned by al-Ya'kübr, 
end of 9th century). Numerous hypotheses as to the 
original function of the veil have been suggested (pro- 
tection against dust and dessication, or against evil 
spirits?). What is certain is that today it is closely con- 
nected with sexuality and common decency. A grown- 
up man does not show his face to members of the 
elder generation, especially not his parents-in-law, and 
does not eat or drink in their presence. The veil 
is adopted during puberty and is a sign of readiness 
to marry. 

For water supply, the Tuaregs depend on wells and 
waterholes in their arid or semi-arid country. 

The Tuareg diet is monotonous. It consists princi- 
pally of milk, cheese and millet porridge, supplied 
with dates when in season. Meat from slaughtered 
cattle is not an everyday food, but meat from hunt- 
ing game gives a nice supply, and even the boys hunt 
smaller animals and fowl. Famous and indispensable 
is the Tuareg tea ceremony, with a large variety of 
green teas taken with huge amounts of sugar. 

The tent is pitched opening to the west, so that 
one sleeps with one's head to the east, in the direc- 
tion of Mecca, the man to the north and his wife to 
the south. It is divided into two halves by the con- 
jugal bed, placed in the middle. The children sleep 
on the sand, boys to the north and girls to the south. 
Likewise, the husband's affairs are deposited to the 
north, the wife's to the south. Women enjoy great 
independence. They have their own property, includ- 
ing livestock, and traditionally tend the sheep and 
goats near the camp. They sell the offspring of sheep 
and goats, as well as cheese and milk, and dispose 
of their income. The tent is the woman's property 
and she takes it with her in case of divorce, which 
frequently occurs. 

The girls stay in their parents’ tent until marriage, 
while the boys leave the tent at the age of seven to 
learn to provide for themselves from their father and 
older comrades. Unmarried young people have free 
social intercourse and hold grand parties (hal or tende) 
for themselves. It is, however, expected of them not 
to beget children out of wedlock. 

When a young couple takes a special liking to each 
other, the young man begins to visit his fiancée secretly 
at night in her parents’ tent. When they have agreed 
to marry, the young man approaches his own par- 
ents, who again contact the young woman's parents 
in order to get the consent of both families. When 
general agreement is obtained, a bride-price (éaggalt) 
is paid by the young man's father to his fiancée's 
father, as a token of the common responsibility 
assumed for the offspring of that union. Then the 
young man gathers up the nuptial gifts (garments), 
and his fiancée gathers together the tent and the 
household utensils. The wedding takes place thereafter, 
preferably in the autumn after the rainy season when 
everything abounds. The ceremonies include a very 
summary Islamic rite performed by a marabout and a 
very elaborate traditional feast. A special nuptial tent 
is pitched, where the young couple stay for some days. 

Normally, the marriage is not consummated until 
the third day as a token of the bridegroom's love 
and respect for his bride. 

Children are born in the matrimonial tent. The 
father is not present during birth and stays away from 
his wife for about 40 days after birth. The new-born 
child is the object of many precautions, as it is sup- 
posed to be specially exposed to the pursuit of evil 
spirits until it has received its Islamic (Arabic) name, 
given to it by the father under the guidance of a 


marabout. In addition, it will receive a pet name from 
its mother and the women of the family. The latter 
is often a traditional Tuareg name. 

At the age of 7, boys are circumcised by a mara- 
bout. Girls are not circumcised in Tuareg society. 

The bodies of the dead are washed according to 
a traditional routine and buried in the bush, the grave 
being covered by 7 slabs and thorny branches. Graves 
are not regularly visited. It is believed that the spir- 
its of the dead haunt the dwellings of their living rel- 
atives until such time when they have passed out of 
general memory. Tuareg women have, however, a 
custom of sleeping on the tumuli of the ancients in 
order to get news and instructions from the dead. 

The Tuaregs definitively converted to Islam rather 
late (ca. 15th century, and many pagan beliefs still 
exist among them. Under the influence of the Sokoto 
sultanate in the 19th century, they greatly progressed 
towards orthodoxy. 

The Tuaregs possess an alphabet of their own, con- 
sisting of geometrical consonantal characters called 
tifinagh, see further, 2. below, and TiFINAGH. The 
immense literature of folktales, poems, proverbs and 
riddles is purely oral. New poetry is still regularly 
composed, although the quality of the greater poets 
is said to be in decline. The metres, like the Arabic 
ones, are built on the opposition of short and long 
syllables. There is also music for the monocord vio- 
lin (imzad) and the flute (tasanseg), which is of great 
variety, with new pieces still being composed. 

Bibliography: E. Bernus, Touaregs nigériens. Unité 
culturelle et diversité régionale d'un peuple pasteur = Mé- 
moires ORSTOM, no. 94, Paris 1981; D. Casajus, 

La tente dans la solitude. La société et les morts chez 

les Touaregs Kel Ferwan, Cambridge-Paris 1987; 

J. Nicolaisen, Ecology and culture of the pastoral Tuareg = 

Nationalmuseets Skrifter, Etnografisk Rakke, IX, 

Copenhagen 1963. 

2. Language. 

The Tuaregs speak a Berber dialect, or rather a 
separate Berber language, as it is not immediately mu- 
tually intelligible with northern Berber of Morocco 
and Algeria. The name Tuareg derives from Bedouin 
Arabic Twarag, a pl of Tārgi, which is held to be 
a nisba adjective from Targa, the Berber name of the 
province of Fazzàn f[g.v.] in Libya, thus meaning a 
man from Fazzan. This dialectal form has been trans- 
posed into standard Arabic as Tārikī/ Tawānķ. Sev- 
eral popular etymologies connecting it with the 
Arabic roots ¢-r-k and í-r-k must be discarded. This 
Arabic designation has given rise to the European 
name for the people and the language, originally Eng. 
Targi/Tuareg, Fr. Targi/Touareg. Modern scholars 
discard the original singular, using Eng. Tuareg, Fr. 
Touareg as a singular with a full European inflec- 
tion: Pl. Tuaregs, Touaregs, fem. Touarégue(s). 

The Tuaregs’ name for their language is Tāmažog 
(Niger), Tāmašāg (Mali), Támaháq (Hoggar, Algeria), 
varying according to local dialect. Tamashek has 
become a general designation for the language in local 
African circles, e.g. the Literacy Services. The name 
is cognate with tamaziyt [see TAMAZziGHT], the desig- 
nation for central Moroccan Berber, which today has 
become a general designation for the Berber language. 
It is the fem. of amaziy, a central Moroccan Berber 
or a Berber in general. In Tuareg, Umazay means a 
Tuareg of the noble class or a Tuareg in general. 
The ordinary Tuareg designation for the people is 
Kel-Tsmažsg, people of Tamazaq language, includ- 
ing all classes who speak Tuareg, even the slaves. 

Tuareg is characterised by several, and partially 
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archaic, traits which distinguish it from northern Ber- 
ber. The language has seven vowel phonemes: two 
short (ə ă) and five long ones (a e o i u), as opposed 
to three in northern Berber (a i u). A system of seven 
vowels is also established for the non-Tuareg dialect 
of Ghadamis. Spirant plosives are unknown, except d, 
which is spirant in the dialect of Ghat and Djanet 
(6). The number of Arabic loanwords is much fewer 
than in northern Berber. On the other hand, it has 
many loanwords from Hausa, Fulani, Songhay, etc. 
Tuareg has developed a special intensive perfect, e.g. 
Jefrás “he has cut", as opposed to simple perfect yafras 
*he cut". 

Berber constitutes a separate branch of the Hamito- 
Semitic language family and is that branch which is 
closest akin to Semitic. The relationship is still easily 
perceptible in the grammatical system, including in 
Tuareg. Thus verbs and nouns have a consonantal 
skeleton of mostly 3 or 4 consonants, conveying the 
basic meaning, while vowels change during inflection. 
The verbs distinguish by vocalisation two basic tenses 
as in Semitic, imperfect and perfect: (ad-)yafras “he will 
cut” or “he usually cuts”, and _yafrds “he cut”. In addi- 
tion, Berber has an intensive imperfect, characterised 
in the 1st conjugation by a gemination of the middle 
radical (cf. Akkadian iparras), and in Tuareg by an 
additional lengthening of the first vowel: yəfarrăs “he 
cuts (now or usually)”. The nouns have both external 
and internal (broken) plurals like Arabic. Like Semitic 
they have 4 different feminine endings: -& -āt, -a, -e. 

A special Berber, and Tuareg, trait is the state pre- 
fix of the nouns, which is held to be an original 
demonstrative. It varies according to the two num- 
bers, the two genders, and the two states, called the 
free or absolute and the annexed state. The latter is 
the form of the subordinate phrase member and of 
the postposited verbal subject. In Tuareg, the initial 
w- (y-) of the masculine has been lost Tu. amyar, 
ann. čmyar corresponds to Kabyle amyar, wamyar “old 
man”, pl. imyarán, ann. amyardn, fem. tamyart, tāmyart/ 
timyaren, tamyaren. 

The Tuaregs still use a form of the ancient Libyan 
alphabet, a system of geometrical signs. They call 
their letters tfinay (sg. tafinag), which has also become 
the European name for the alphabet, tifinagh [see 
BERBERS. VI. Literature and art; and TIFINAGH). Every 
second Tuareg seems to be able to use it, especially 
the women, for short messages and inscriptions on 
weapons and utensils. 

Tuareg may be divided into eight main dialects, 
situated in the following regions: (1) Hoggar (Algeria), 
(2) oases of Djanet (Alg.) and Ghat (Libya), (3) Adghagh 
(Mali), (4) Timbuktu-area (Mali and vassals of the 
Udalán, Burkina Faso), (5) Western Iwellemmedán 
(Meneka area, Mali, and noble Udalán, Burkina Faso), 
(6) Eastern Iwellemmedán (Azāwagh area, Niger), (7) 
Ayr (Niger), (8) Kel-Geres (Niger). The main dialec- 
tal cleavage separates nos. 7-8 from 1-5, no. 6 being 
an area of dialectal mixture. 

Since 1966 Tuareg has enjoyed the status of national 
language (except in Algeria), selected for literacy cam- 
paigns in a modified Roman alphabet. Even before 
that, Christian missionaries used Roman transcriptions 
of the language for their Bible translations, etc. 

Bibliography: Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
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Tableaux morphologiques, dialecte touareg de l'Adrar du Mali 
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TAWASHI [see knāsī. I]. 

TAWATUR, verbal noun of form VI of a verb 
meaning "to come one after another". This article is 
meant as an extension of the art. MUTAWATIR [4.v.], 
the participle of the same verb. 

Tawātur is a technical term in the science of 
hadith [4.v.], which means roughly “broad authen- 
tication”. It is often adverbially used. It indicates 
that a historical report or a prophetic tradition is 
supported by such a large number of isnād strands, 
each beginning with a different Companion or other 
ancient authority, that its authenticity/truthfulness is 
thereby assumed to be guaranteed. The reasoning 
behind this was that a sizeable number of people 
engaged in transmitting one and the same text would 
never by sheer coincidence, or indeed collusion, all 
relate a falsehood. As far as historicity is concerned, 
something transmitted tatvātur” is considered unas- 
sailable by mediaeval Aadit scholars. Although the 
term was already in existence, Aadith theoreticians such 
as al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/971 [g.v.]) and al-Hakim 
al-Naysābūrī (d. 405/1014 [g.v.]) did not make use of 
it in their handbooks. Later in the Middle Ages the 
term began to be applied on a wide scale, but in a 
somewhat loose manner. As from the, time of Ibn al- 
Salah al-Shahrazüri (d. 643/1245 [g.v.]), the concept 
was studied in more detail and definitions as to what 
precisely the word stood for became refined by a sub- 
division, in which /awàtur lafzi, i.e. the verbatim 
mutawātir transmission of a text, became distinguished 
from tawātur ma‘nawi, i.e. transmission according only 
to the gist or one salient feature of a given text. 
Examples of the latter type are the custom to use the 
siwāk [q.v.], the tooth stick, or the concession (Ar. 
rukhsa [q.v.]) of mash ‘ala 'l-khuffayn [g.v.], Le. wiping 
the shoes instead of washing the feet as part of the 
minor ritual ablution (wudū”). The many different tra- 
ditions dealing with both issues do not individually 
meet the criterion of tawātur lafzi by a long shot, but 
references to the issues in all of Islam's earliest writ- 
ten sources, when viewed together, allow the prac- 
tices to be seen as having originated in early times. 
It is generally believed that the number of traditions 
supposedly transmitted tawātur™ ma'nawiyy" far out- 
number those transmitted laf”. 

Collections comprising both types of mutawātīr tra- 
ditions are relatively late. The work entitled al-Azhàr 
al-mutanāthira fi 'l-akhbār al-mutawātira of al-Suyüti 
(d. 911/1505 [g.v.]) seems the first such collection, 
that is, according to what he himself said at least. 
The ca. one hundred traditions in it are arranged 
according to the fikh chapters to which they belong. 
This arrangement was copied by an early 20th-century 
author, Muhammad b. Dja'far al-Kattani (1857-1927), 
but he succeeded in gathering together many more, 
altogether some 310 traditions allegedly transmitted 
tawātur™, which he dug up out of all sorts of relatively 
late sources. 

When the number of isnād strands, or turuk, is men- 
tioned, which a certain tradition must be supported 
by to deserve to be classified under the qualification 
tawātur, figures differ considerably: from four or five 
to several hundred, cf. al-Tahānawī, Dict. techn. terms, 
ii, 1472. Perhaps the best-known mutawātir tradition 
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of all times is the saying ascribed to the Prophet 
transmitted lafziyy”: man kadhaba ‘alayya muta‘ammid” 
fal-yatabawwa! mak‘adahu min al-nār, “He who deliber- 
ately tells lies about me should seek for. himself a 
place in Hell”. Its earliest proliferation can on good 
grounds be attributed to the Basran traditionist Shu‘ba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 [q.».]). 

A well-known tradition generally held to be weak 
in spite of its multiple strands is talab al-"ilm farida 
‘ala kulli muslim, i.e. “searching for knowledge (sc. of 
traditions) is incumbent upon every Muslim", but the 
message couched in this tradition is approved by all, 
and that is why it is quoted whenever the phenom- 
enon of tawātur is discussed. Another famous tradition 
innamā "l-a'màl bi '-niyyāt (or "l-niyya), i.e. “actions are 
to be appraised by the intention(s) behind them", is 
likewise often adduced when tawātur is dealt with, but 
it is almost invariably relegated to the lesser status of 
mashhūr, “well-known” rather than mutawütir, because 
it is supported by one single isnād strand, which only 
branches off into multiple sub-strands reminiscent of 
tawātur at the fourth tabaka. These strands sprouting 
forth from one central “knot” in the isnād bundle sup- 
porting innamā "l-afmül produce perhaps the clearest 
example in the entire Islamic tradition literature of 
what is called the madār, i.e. “pivot”. This crucially 
important technical term is already found in the works 
of mediaeval Muslim scholars such as ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Adi (d. 365/976), as well as that of modern scholars 
like al-Kattānī and Ahmad M. Shakir (d. 1958 [9.v.]). 
In this term madār we may discern these scholars’ 
equivalent of what is called among certain western 
scholars the “[seeming] common link". Responsible 
for the proliferation of the quoted mashhür tradition 
is this same madār, who is in all likelihood none other 
than Yahya b. Sa‘id b. Kays al-Ansārī (d. 143-6/ 
760-3 [g.v.]). It is indeed astonishing that, although 
Muslim hadith scholars used both technical terms, 
tawātur as wel as madār, they never seem to have 
adduced the latter as the indispensible yardstick for 
the former to be valid, or to have illustrated features 
or uses of each in connection with the other in one 
and the same hadith context. 
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, .  (G.H.A. JuvnBort) 

TAWAZUN at-SULUTAT, FASL AL-SULUTAT 
(A.), two terms of modern Arabic political 
terminology meaning respectively “the balance 
of powers” and “the separation of powers”. 
For concepts of authority or government in the pre- 
modern Islamic world, see sALTANA and SULTAN. 
Amongst many other terms with the connotations of 
power and authority, the word shawka has the par- 
ticular one of physical, coercive power, irrespective of 
any legitimacy. 

The ideas of the Enlightenment and the main prin- 
ciples of modern democracy were transmitted to the 


Middle East mainly by the translations and accounts 
of European political theories and institutions, writ- 
ten by Muslim students in Europe [see 1sLAH]. The 
same is true of the notion of “separation of powers”, 
which is particularly associated with Montesquieu’s 
(1689-1755) magnum opus, L’Esprit des lois (1748); this 
Western concept was taken up in the Muslim world 
from the second third of the 19th century. It was the 
Egyptian Shaykh al-Tahtāwī [g.v.] who named sepa- 
ration of powers fas! al-hukm or infisāl al-kuwwa al- 
hakima in his Manahidj al-albab. Today, the term fas! 
(bayn) al-sulutat is generally accepted. Like other reform- 
ers of the first generation, such as Khayr al-Din al- 
Tünisi [g.v.], al-Tahtawi was not a constitutionalist and 
held an élitist concept of state and government; he 
himself favoured an “enlightened absolute monarch” 
and laid emphasis on the limits imposed on the ruler 
by the existence of moral norms. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, the three classical powers 
(legislative, executive and judicial) were translated 
into Arabic by loan translations (compounds) or para- 
phrases; in doing so power was rendered sulla or kuwwa, 
rarely satwa, sultan, and wilàya. The contemporary 
commonly used words, al-sulta al-tashriiyya, al-sulta al- 
tanfīdhiyya and al-sulta al-kadā”iyya, are attested in the 
Arabic press as early as 1909. In the 1870s, the lead- 
ers of the Young Ottoman movement, above all Namik 
Kemal, and Persian reformers (like Mirza Husayn 
Khan and Mirza Yisuf Khan) were influenced by 
the ideas of separation of powers and popular sover- 
eignty. With the call for the introduction of consti- 
tutionalism, parliamentary government, and the guaranty 
of civil rights and liberties [see MADJLIS; DUSTÜR; 
HURRIYYA] since the mid-19th century, reformist cir- 
cles and statesmen tried to impose some form of 
restraints on the ruler's absolute power, which now 
was conceived as despotic. In an official document of 
14 September 1879, the Egyptian President of the 
Council of Ministers, Sharif, demanded for the first 
time a redefinition of the public powers (A. Schólch, 
Agypten den Agyptern!, Zürich-Freiburg i. Br. 1973, 152). 
However, the first constitutions turned out to be purely 
nominal; they were mainly promulgated from above 
to facilitate the administrative streamlining of the states. 
'The reformers paid more attention to how reasoning 
on popular sovereignty or similar ideas might justify 
national self-determination. A decisive break with the 
Islamic past took place with the proclamation of the 
Provisional Constitution of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on 20 January 1921, in which all essential 
principles of democratic constitutions were embodied. 
Despite the subsequent spread of constitutionalism and 
of different democratic conceptions, a close examina- 
tion of the contemporary political thought and state 
systems in the Muslim world demonstrates that, in 
most cases, traditional Islamic attitudes toward author- 
ity and power are still much in evidence, though argu- 
ments may have European roots. The instruments for 
the limitation and the balance of powers (tawazun al- 
sulutāt) remain insufficient. 

In classical theory, the concept of separation of 
powers was, of course, unknown. The Prophet 
Muhammad himself had concentrated the three pow- 
ers of government in his hands. As the political leader 
of the believers and as a military commander, he held 
the executive power; as the promulgator of the divine 
law, the legislative power; and as a settler of disputes 
he also exercised the judicial power. Moreover, his 
charismatic authority was manifested in his religious 
and spiritual leadership. After the charismatic leader's 
death the complexity and totality of his authority had 
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to be segmented into different spheres. Whereas the 
Shī'īs aspired to the preservation and perpetuation of 
the comprehensive and all-inclusive Muhammadan 
charismatic authority on a lower scale [see su7a], the 
Sunnis began, in a general and gradual process, to 
divide it into a number of different constituencies. 
The caliph inherited only a part of the Prophet’s 
functions and powers. He appropriated the political 
authority, and delegated further governmental func- 
tions to other groups of the religio-political core élite 
and/or institutions. 

In theory [see KHALIFA; IMAMA] true sovereignty in 
the Umma rested with God. He was the source of all 
authority. Rulers, like other men, were not independ- 
ent agents but the channels through which God 
worked. As His vicegerents on earth they were obliged 
to supervise the application of the divine law. Power 
was conceived as a delegation of God (wilaya). The 
Shara was supreme in society, and the sphere of leg- 
islation was in principle removed from the compe- 
tence of the ruler. The caliph possessed neither God's 
power of making laws nor the Prophet’s function of 
proclaiming them. Later, an interpretive function was, 
however, gradually vested in the body of 'ulamā” and, 
in the ideal case, the caliph was supposed to be a 
mudjtahid [q.v.]. Theoretically, the caliph inherited only 
the judicial and executive power. It was never ques- 
tioned that the executive and judicial power were 
united in his hands. As a residuary of the Prophet’s 
spiritual power, the caliph was the religious leader of 
the community and was entitled to lead the prayer. 
Most Muslim jurists held that the unity of the Umma 
implied a unity of political authority. By analogy with 
the case of trusteeship, they generally interpreted the 
Kur'ànic principle of authority, which goes back to 
süra IV, 59, as being exercised by the trustee in a 
"general trust". In the last resort, the ruler was respon- 
sible to God and to his conscience alone. The idea 
of choice of the ruler, symbolised by the ceremony 
of bay‘a [q.v], was always preserved, but even in the- 
ory it was rather a recognition than a process of elec- 
tion. In theory, obedience was only obligatory as long 
as the caliph ordered nothing contrary to the Sharia, 
but no efficient mechanisms of control or peaceful 
means for dethronement were provided. 

All mediaeval Muslim political thinkers (jurists and 
theologians as well as philosophers and authors of 
“Mirrors for princes”) agreed on the principle that | 
government should be in the hands of one or a few, 
although they had different views on the regime’s size 
and functions and on the preconditions a ruler should 
possess (family lineage, moral virtue, practical wisdom, 
intellectual excellence, etc.). “State” and authority” per 
se were not discussed in their writings until very 
recently. Several parallels can be indicated between 
classical and mediaeval Western political thought on 
the one hand and mediaeval Islamic political thought 
on the other, despite differences in approach and even 
differences in opinion about the role of divine prov- 
idence in human affairs. But there is nothing within 
Islamic history comparable to the radical break with 
the past effected in Europe during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, then refined into a doctrine of liberal democ- 
racy in succeeding generations so that the notion of 
popular sovereignty became an unquestioned princi- 
ple (Butterworth, 91). The caliph-imàm was portrayed 
as the representative of God on earth, the trustee for 
the revealed law and the one charged to carry out 
God's commands. In later thought, obedience tended 
to become an absolute duty, and even a despotic ruler 
was regarded better than none at all. This develop- | 


ment shows the pessimistic view of what humans are 
capable of if left to their own devices. In contrast to 
Montesquieu, who regarded depotism as the supreme 
evil, the traumatic experience of fitna [g.v.] in the Ist 
century A.H. resulted in the fear of the turbulence 
of people much more than in the dread of despot- 
ism; the longing for social cohesion and ideal har- 
mony, allegedly having existed in the golden age of 
Islam, was predominant. 

Thus it is no surprise that, with the disintegration 
of political unity, the caliph’s authority was transferred 
to another absolute ruler, the sultan; the caliph con- 
tinued—for reasons of religious legitimation—to exist 
as a shadow, but the real power lay in the hands of 
the new military élite. As long as the caliph/sultan 
was able to manage the established strategies for the 
preservation of the always precarious balance of power, 
he continued to be the centre of the system. Only in 
the period of weak rulers could the result be a struggle 
for influence between various groups or the shifting 
of the centre of power to another person of the core 
élite (the wazir, etc.); but as long as the latter’s appoint- 
ment and dismissal depended on the caliph's/sultan's 
will, his power was inherently weak. 

With the gradual prevalence of Turco-Persian gov- 
ernmental practices, secular law-making by the actual 
sovereign increased significantly; as a matter of form 
only, the ultimate infallibility of the Sarra in all mat- 
ters was still acknowledged. Although this discretionary 
power to apply and to complete the sacred law had 
existed before [see sīvāsa], the Ottoman sultans, par- 
ticularly, assumed the legislative power. A body of 
public law was thereby created, known by the name 
of kànün [q.v.], and only matters pertaining to private 
law were eventually left to the ‘ulama’ to decide in the 
light of the divine law. In essence it was natural king- 
ship [see MULK] or even military dictatorship, i.e. gov- 
ernment overtly based on mere force, tempered by 
respect for Islam, for the caliph and the religious élite, 
and indeed deriving from this its moral claim. 

Following the Weberian typology of traditional polit- 
ical systems, the pattern of leadership dominant through- 
out most of Middle Eastern history has often been 
described as an authoritarian-patrimonial one. The pat- 
rimonial form of rule is an extension and expansion 
of the patriarchal system. The strength of this pat- 
tern had fluctuated greatly, but in general, Islam fos- 
tered patrimonial patterns through ideals and by 
stressing relations of emanation. 

The Western impact served to modernise the patri- 
archal-patrimonial society and culture by producing 
new social and cultural forms and institutions which 
were modelled on Western experience and mediated 
through Westernised native élites. The traditional sys- 
tem and dependency joined together gave rise to a par- 
ticular socio-political structure which has been described 
as neopatriarchal or neopatrimonial. H. Sharabi's con- 
cept of neopatriarchy refers equally to macro-structures 
(society, state, economy) and to microstructures (fam- 
ily, individual personality). It offers an explanation for 
the stability and continuity of traditional authority pat- 
terns. Sharabi characterises neopatriarchy by the fol- 
lowing attributes: social fragmentation, authoritarian 
organisation, absolutist paradigms, and ritualistic prac- 
tice. From the micro-structure to the macro-structure 
the values and attitudes of heteronomy are nurtured. 
The result is an individual who is forever afraid of 
life and of authority and thus permanently creates 
anew the possibility that masses of people can be gov- 
erned by a handful of powerful individuals. 

I. Harik presents a more differentiated typology 
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of the traditional Arab states according to the bases 
of their authority. The origins of the Arab states are 
different and can be traced back in most cases to a 
period before the 19th century. He identifies the follow- 
ing types: (1) In the “imam-chief system” the authority 
is invested in a sanctified leader; this system com- 
prises dissenter communities like the Zaydi state of 
Yemen, the Ibādī Sultanate of ‘Uman and mainstream 
orthodox communities in the Hidjaz and Morocco. 
(2) In the “alliance system of chiefs and imams”, au- 
thority lies in the hand of a tribal chief, whose legit- 
imate authority beyond the confines of his tribes 
originates in his identification and/or alliance with 
a prominent religious leader and his teachings. The 
prototype of this category is Saudi Arabia. (3) In the 
“traditional secular system” authority belongs to a 
dynasty free from religious attributes (e.g. Katar, 
Bahrayn, Kuwayt). (4) In the “bureaucratic-military 
oligarchy” authority originates in urban-based garri- 
son commanders, who gradually develop an extensive 
bureaucratic apparatus; this group includes countries 
like Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt. (5) The fifth 
category, the “colonially-created state system” emerged 
in the Fertile Crescent after 1920 at the hands of the 
colonial powers. With the exception of the last type, 
these states were in general locally rooted and enjoyed 
legitimacy in the eyes of their people; they had at 
least a core territory where their authority endured 
through the vicissitudes of time. 

Nearly all modern Islamic constitutions have adopted 
the principle of separation of powers (for the Arab 
constitutions, see in detail al-Tamawi, 51 ff.) and have 
created specific legislative, executive and judicial organs. 
But, apart from the aforementioned reasons, the far- 
reaching powers of the heads of state have quite often 
distorted the meaning of this democratic principle. A 
striking example is offered by the constitution of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran from 1979. Article 57 first 
acknowledges the separation of powers by enumerat- 
ing them (kuwwa-yi mukannina, kuwwa-yi mudjriya, kuwwa- 
Ji Kada'iyya) and underlining their independence from 
each other, but then restricts it by conceding their 
supervision to the wilāyat-i amr and imāmat-i ummat. 
The "rahbar" has the right to interfere directly or indi- 
rectly in all classical functions of the state. This arti- 
cle is symptomatic of the whole Iranian constitutional 
order; it is a combination of two political systems in 
the course of which the constitutional institutions are 
subordinate to the “Shi‘i-theocratic” ones. 

Apart from the secularist, liberal democratic ap- 
proach, modern Islamic political thought shows two 
main tendencies concerning the question of separa- 
tion and balance of power: (1) The majority of the 
traditionalists and fundamentalists reproduce the 
classical Islamic political theory, although they often 
use democratic rhetoric to explain their monolithic 
conception. According to their view, the state leader 
(either named President, Caliph or Imam) possesses 
absolute, unrestrained power. Moral norms constitute 
the only check on him. The control of the executive 
power through the legislative (“consultative”) council 
would be only effective in the case of the ministers 
(“assistants”), who are appointed by the head of state. 
The legislative power is restricted nominally to the 
right to issue such administrative regulations as will 
enable the Skari‘a to be enforced. The absolute sov- 
ereignty belongs to God, not to the people. Thus the 
Kur'àn and the authentic teaching of the Prophet and 
the whole or a part of the corpus of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence is the source of legislation. The judicial power 
is not independent, pluralism cannot be accepted. The 


fundamentalist criticism of the principle of separation 
of powers points to a widespread misunderstanding of 
what Montesquieu had in mind: What the latter had 
intended was not the total isolation of the three pow- 
ers, but a separation sufficient to prevent anyone from 
monopolising governmental power and a balance to 
deter its abuse, i.e. a system of interlocking and mutu- 
ally-checking interests and powers. First and foremost, 
this principle involves the absolute independence of 
the judiciary from all agencies of government. In the 
fundamentalist and traditionalist theory, the democ- 
ratic principle is replaced by the monism of power, 
including, however, a separation of functions. This is 
a logical consequence of this concept, because in a 
nomocracy a system of checks and balances does not 
make any sense, for this is a purely secular, mechan- 
ical arrangement originating in the idea that, in mak- 
ing laws and carrying them out, man has no way of 
looking to precise, absolute norms. 

(2) The liberal modernist position admits the sepa- 
ration and balance of governmental powers, either by 
arguing in an apologetic way that it had already 
existed in early Islam, or by using a well-known 
reformist argument: because the divine law did not 
prohibit the principle, it is allowed to be applied, pro- 
vided that it is in the public interest [see MasLAHa]. 
The human legislative power is extended, because the 
principles and/or the spirit of the Sģarīta should be 
the major source of legislation. The sovereignty of 
the people is accepted and should be exercised by 
popularly-elected assemblies and in some cases also 
by referendum. According to their conception, the gov- 
ernment is accountable to the parliament, the presi- 
dential power restricted, and potential excesses of 
statesmen can be checked effectively. But in the last 
resort, the modernist position is not convincing either; 
it remains often vague and ambiguous in its expres- 
sions and details. 
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TAWBA (a.), “repentance”, verbal noun of éa@ba, 
“to repent, return (sc. from one’s sins), be converted” 
to God (cf. Rabbinic teshuba). The definitive teachings 
on repentance in Islam are found in the Ķurān, the 
Hadith, and in the literature of piety, especially of 
the Süfi type. The root t-w-b occurs frequently in the 
Kur’4n, mostly in Medinan passages, with the forms 
tawba (“repentance”) and tazvwāb (“oft-turning, relent- 
ing", of God) being exclusively Medinan. Verbal forms 
(e.g. tāba, yatübu) often take ilā when referring to 
human repentance towards God; when God is the 
subject, ‘ald is used, as in II, 37 rabbuhu . . . fa-taba ‘alayhi 
innahu huwa al-tawwāb al-rahim (“his [sc. Adam's] Lord 
turned towards him; for He is Oft-Returning, Most 
Merciful”). 

The Ķurān's vocabulary of repentance is varied 
and nuanced. Two roots—almost exclusively of Meccan 
origin—are: ’-w-b, with the forms awwàb, “frequent 
in returning, or repenting” (e.g. L, 32), iyāb, “return” 
(e.g. LXXXVIII, 25), and maāb, “place of return" (e.g. 
XXXVIII, 55, where it means Hell as the final stop 
for sinners); and n-w-b, Form IV (with ilā): as in 
munibina ilayhi [people] turning toward Him" in repen- 
tance (XXX, 31). A third, infrequent, repentance root 
is n-d-m, meaning “remorse, regret" for sin (for fear 
of punishment as much as a positive turning towards 
God), as in nadāma (XXXIV, 33) “repentance”; a sec- 
ond form is nādimīn (XLIX, 6) “[people] full of repen- 
tance" for harm inadvertently done to others. 7-w-b 
dominated the Ķurānic discourse on repentance by 
Medinan times, folding into itself the meanings con- 
tained in the terms just introduced. These other terms 
would later be used—especially by Süfis—in making 
distinctions within the semantic field of repentance. 
Hudjwiri (d. 469/1077) asserts that “tawbat is to return 


from great sins to obedience; inābat is to return from 
minor sins to love; and awbat is to return from one's 
self to God" (Kashf, 295). 

The Hadith contains a variety of teachings on repen- 
tance and, as in the Kur'àn, often links it with seek- 
ing God’s forgiveness (istighfar). The Prophet declared 
(according to Abü Hurayra): “God is my witness, that 
I seek forgiveness of God and turn to Him (atūbu 
ilayhi) more than seventy times a day" (al-Bukhārī). 
Ibn ‘Umar reported the Prophet as saying that: “God 
accepts the repentance (tawba) of a servant so long as 
the death rattle has not occurred (mà lam yugharghir)” 
(Ibn Madja) Anas reported that Muhammad said: 
“All of Adam’s offspring are sinners, but the best of 
sinners are those given to repentance (al-tawwüabün)" 
(al-Tirmidhi). 

Repentance discourse was well developed by the 
4th/10th century, when it was widely considered to 
be the first station (makám) on the Sufi path. Hudjwīrī 
defines fawba as “(1) remorse for disobedience, (2) im- 
mediate abandonment of sin, and (3) determination 
not to sin again" (Kashf, 294). He adds that contri- 
tion (nadama) “may be due to three causes: (1) fear 
of Divine chastisement and sorrow for evil actions, 
(2) desire of Divine favour and certainty that it can- 
not be gained by evil conduct and disobedience, (3) 
shame before God" (ibid., 295). Al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1111) included a detailed chapter on /awba in his 
Ihyà^, holding that repentance is a free act, obligatory 
on every Muslim as a life-long spiritual discipline. 

Early Süfis debated whether the sins of a true pen- 
itent should be remembered or forgotten. Hudjwīrī 
relates that Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 283/896 [9.v.]) held 
that “repentance consists in not forgetting your sins, 
but always regretting them... so that you will not be 
pleased with yourself on that account... [because] one 
who never forgets his sins will never become conceited. 
Al-Djunayd (d. 297/910 [g.v.]) and others [argued 
that]... repentance consists in forgetting the sin.... 
for remembrance of sin is a veil between God and 
those who contemplate Him" (Hudjwiri, op. cit., 296). 
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TAWBA x. AL-HUMAYYIR, Abū Harb, an Arab 
poet, accounted of ‘Adnan or the North Arabs and 
a scion of the Banū Khafadja branch of the "Uķayl 
of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a group. 

He was born shortly before the advent of Islam 
near Medina, where his forebears had settled; he is 
said to have died, not in 85/704 or 76/695 or 75/694 
or 71/690 as indicated by some ancient and mod- 
ern sources (see introd. to his diwdén), but in the time 
of the caliph Mu'awiya (41-60/661-80), according to 
Nallino (Letteratura), on the basis of a dubious anecdote 
related by al-Isfāhānī (Agkānī), according to which said 
caliph is said to have held a conversation with Layla 
al-Akhyaliyya [g.v.] after the death of Tawba. The 
editor of Tawba's dīwān is more precise, placing his 
death in the year 55/674 or shortly after. Tawba 
appears in posterity in the guise of a dual personal- 
ity: on the one hand, he was one of the first rep- 
resentatives of ‘Udhri [9.v.], amorous poetry among 
the Bedouin, proclaiming his unhappy love for a kins- 
woman, Layla al-Akhyaliyya, whom he was unable to 
marry; on the other, Tawba revealed himself as a 
bandit chieftain or brigand, a su‘lik, stealing camels 
and leading numerous incursions against neighbour- 
ing tribes hostile to his own. He is said to have met 
his death in the course of one of his incursions against 
the Bani ‘Awf b. ‘Amir. 

Tawba has left behind a diwan which is said to 
have been compiled by Niftawayh (d. 323/934) and 
which al-Ķālī allegedly took with him on his journey 
to al-Andalus. It was on the basis of a probable manu- 
script of this dīwān which apparently dates from the 
6th/13th or the 7th/14th century (now in Fatih lib- 
rary, Istanbul) that Khalil Ibrahim al-‘Atiyya edited 
the dīwān; this is presented in the form of 92 verses, 
divided between one short fragment of 2 verses and 
4 poems comprising respectively 8, 14, 19 and 49 verses, 
to which should be added 6 other fragments totalling 
12 verses, gleaned by the editor from ancient sources, 
in particular, the Hamdsa of Abi Tammam, the Amālī 
of al-Kali and the Aghani of al-Isfahānī, and six other 
verses of dubious attribution which may be disre- 
garded. 

It may be noted that, in addition to the poetic 
corpus, the editor also includes Akhbar Layla wa-Tawba, 
cited by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 167). The current state 
of the diwán permits nothing more than general and 
entirely relative comments on the content and form 
of Tawba's poetry. The metres used by the poet are 
lawil (8 times), radjaz (twice) and kāmil (once) and the 
rhymes rā” (three times), Ad’ (twice) and 52, tā”, fa^, 
lam, mim and ya’ (once). Furthermore, it cannot be 
said to what degree the poet would have respected 
the tripartite structure of the classical kasīda, since the 
nasib [g.».] or amorous prologue features in only two 
of the eleven pieces considered. With his style and 
characteristic language Tawba shows himself to be 
an archaic, Bedouinising poet. The genre most fre- 
quently addressed is, naturally, amorous poetry or 
ghazal, where the important themes are the chastity 
of the poet and his fidelity to his loved one. Elsewhere, 
the poetry of boasting (fākkr), although decidedly less 
important, shows Tawba roaming the desert and fac- 
ing all kinds of danger, testifying to his almost leg- 
endary warlike temperament. It may be noted finally 
that the fame of Tawba b. al-Humayyir also owes 
much to his love for Layla al-Akhyaliyya, who com- 
posed numerous odes dedicated to him. 
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AL-TAWFI, NADJM ar-DIN [see ar-TUFI]. 
TAWFIĶ (A.) the verbal noun of the form II verb 
waffaka "to facilitate, make easy, direct aright", a term 
of Islamic theology. Here, tawfik means “facili- 
tating, helpfulness, predisposing towards", used espe- 
cially of God's grace and help towards mankind. In 
Kur'àn, IV, 65/62, it is used by the Hypocrites of 
their own intentions; in XI, 90/88, by Shu'ayb [q.v] 
for his hope from God of success in his prophetic 
mission amongst Midian; in IV, 39/35, of God's bring- 
ing harmony and peace amongst disputants. It is usu- 
ally regarded by the Islamic theologians as being, with 
hudā/hidāya “God’s guidance", the opposite of khidhlan 
[4.v.] *God's forsaking or abandoning a hardened sin- 
ner and withdrawing His grace from him”. 
Bibliography: Djurdjani, K. al-Tafīfāt, ed. Flügel, 
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TAWFIK at-HAKIM, modern Egyptian writer, 
d. in Cairo 1987. 

As the most significant figure in the development 
of modern Arabic drama as a literary genre, al-Hakim 
played a major role in the cultural life of his native 
Egypt and of the Arabic-speaking world in general. 
Besides his activities in the realm of theatre, he also 
made major contributions to fiction and was a vig- 
orous participant in his homeland's cultural politics 
throughout his life. 

Born into a wealthy Alexandrian family (probably 
in 1898, although other sources list 1902), al-Hakim 
moved to Cairo to complete his secondary education 
and then enrolled, like so many of his literary con- 
temporaries, in the prestigious School of Law. How- 
ever, he was already deeply involved in the theatre; 
while still a student he composed a series of plays 
for the "Ukāsha Brothers’ troupe (although, to avoid 
parental opprobrium, he used the pseudonym “Hu- 
sayn Tawfik”). When the results of al-Hakim's final 
exams in law proved mediocre, his father was per- 
suaded to send him to Paris to obtain a doctorate in 
law there. This was to be a transforming event in his 
life: instead of immersing himself in legal studies, al- 
Hakim devoted himself to a thorough investigation of 
European, and especially French, culture and most 
notably the theatre. He went to performances of plays 
by Shakespeare, Maeterlinck, Ibsen and Pirandello, for 
example, and felt inspired to write compositions of 
his own, both dramas and works of fiction, some of 
which were to be completed and published later. In 
1928, al-Hakim was summoned back to Egypt by his 
father and began a career as a public prosecutor in 
the Delta region of Egypt. The 1930s also see the be- 
ginning of his fame as a littérateur: the publication 
in 1933 of both his important contribution to the 
development of the novel, ‘Awdat al-rūh (1933; Return 
of the spirit, 1990), and his pioneering drama, Ahl al- 
Kahf (The People of the Cave, 1933) based on the story 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus (a version of which 
is found in Kur’a4n, sūra XVIII), was followed by a 
number of other important contributions to both fic- 
tion and drama. Thereafter, al-Hakim combined the 
career of littérateur with that of civil servant and jour- 
nalist: he worked in turn for the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Social Affairs, and became the head of 
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the National Library (Dar al-Kutub) in 1951. In 1954 
he was elected a member of the Arabic Language 
Academy, and that status (and the award of the State 
Prize for Literature in 1961) ensured that he remained 
until his death a senior figure on the Egyptian liter- 
ary scene. During the presidency of Anwar al-Sadat, 
he caused a stir with his pamphlet (later, a book), 
Awdat al-wa'y (1974; The return of consciousness, 1985), in 
which he expressed his opinions about the course of 
the Egyptian revolution under Sadat's predecessor, 
Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser). The final days of his 
public career were spent working as a columnist for 
the Cairo newspaper al-Ahram. 

The play Ahl al-Kahf was greeted by the great 
Egyptian critic, Taha Husayn (d. 1973 [g.v.]) as a 
major milestone in Arabic literary history, in that its 
treatment of a serious universal theme and its atten- 
tion to the stylistic demands of language were such 
as to place it firmly into the milieu of literature (as 
defined by the critical tradition). It was to be fol- 
lowed by other multi-act dramas based on themes 
culled from a variety of cultural sources, among the 
most famous of which are: Shahrazàd (1934; Shahrazad, 
1981), Pygmalion (1942), and al-Malik Ūdīb (1949; King 
Oedipus, 1981). While admired for their literary mer- 
its, these and other plays like them confronted two 
major problems connected with the dramatic genre 
in Arabic at the time: the lack of an indigenous tra- 
dition for the training of actors and directors; and, 
above all, the features of Arabic itself where the lit- 
erary language is not the medium of habitual con- 
versation. Al-Hakim’s initial reaction to these issues 
was to suggest that his plays were intended as masrak 
dhihni (a translation of the French term, "théátre des 
idées"), plays to be read but not necessarily acted on 
stage. During the 1940s, al-Hakim was presented with 
the opportunity to write a series of shorter one-act 
plays, initially published in newspapers and journals, 
and later as two collections, Masrah al-mudjtama‘ (1950) 
and al-Masrah al-munawwa‘ (1956). “Ughniyyat al-mawt” 
(“Death song,” 1973, 1977) from the former collec- 
tion, a wonderful evocation of an Upper Egyptian vil- 
lage in the throes of a blood feud, is an excellent 
example of al-Hakim’s mastery of dramatic tension. 

These experiments in the shorter-length drama 
demanded by the press medium allowed al-Hakim to 
hone his skills to good effect. Elected to the Arabic 
Language Academy and assured by the personal admi- 
ration of President Nasser of a favoured position in 
the cultural life of his country, al-Hakim now extended 
his dramatic purview. Certain plays composed fol- 
lowing the 1952 Revolution may be seen as com- 
mentaries on aspects of changing Egyptian social and 
political realities: al-Aydt al-nātma (Soft hands, 1954) is 
clearly a gesture of support for the egalitarian instincts 
of the earliest stages of the process of change; al- 
Sultan al-hà^ir (1960; The Sultan’s dilemma, 1973, 1974, 
1977), a well-crafted drama about the issues sur- 
rounding the manumission of a Mamluk sultan, can 
also be seen as a subtle questioning of the nature of 
law and just rule in contemporary, as well as former, 
times. While these and many other plays like them 
continue the process of furnishing the Arabic literary 
tradition with a repertoire of dramas that take on 
large philosophical and historical topics, other plays 
by al-Hakim set out to be more experimental and 
innovative. With al-Safka (The deal, 1956) he explores 
further the problems associated with the language of 
drama; in a play that reflects Egypt’s concerns at the 
time with land reform, al-Hakim attempts to fashion 
what he terms a “third language” placed along a 


spectrum between the implied norms of the literary 
and colloquial registers of Arabic. This concern with 
the impact of dialogue on audience was also much 
in evidence in a later play, al-Warta (The fix, 1966), 
which concerns a university teacher conducting re- 
search into criminality. Experimental in an entirely 
different way was Ya tāli“ al-shadjara (1962; The tree 
climber, 1966), an interesting essay in absurdist drama. 
It is perhaps ironic that this play seems to have been 
one of al-Hakim’s most successful performance texts, 
in that his continuing search for solutions to the issues 
of language became irrelevant; in the world of the 
absurd, the literary language provided a splendid med- 
ium for the conveyance of the concept of irreality. 

The 1930s were, as noted above, a significant decade 
in the development of the Arabic novel in Egypt, and 
al-Hakim was a prominent participant in the process. 
The autobiographical element is especially evident in 
his earliest essays in the novel form: ‘Awdat al-rüh 
(1933; Return of the spirit, 1990) recounts the tensions 
of a Cairo family as seen through the eyes of Muhsin, 
a young boy who has been sent by his parents to 
live with his relatives in the capital city. The time is 
that of the political and social turmoil of 1919, and 
into the fabric of the narrative is woven the then 
popular theme of Pharaonism, with its celebration of 
the continuities of Egyptian history. The resulting work 
is not a little diffuse, but there is no denying the effi- 
cacy with which al-Hakim’s dramatic sense permits 
him to create a vivid and authentic family environ- 
ment. In "Usfūr min al-shark (1938; Bird from the East, 
1966}, the same character, Muhsin, travels to France. 
The meeting and confrontation of cultures is here 
handled with an excessively heavy symbolism which 
makes this work one of several early novelistic essays 
on a topic that finds more accomplished expression 
among writers of the next generation. With Yawmiyyat 
nā*ib fi 'Larāf (1937; The maze of justice, 1947, 1989), 
however, al-Hakim provides one of the classics of the 
early Arabic novel, as a public prosecutor finds him- 
self forced to apply completely alien legal principles 
on unsuspecting peasants who persist in adhering to 
their time-honoured customs and beliefs. The result- 
ing work is a masterly portrait, full of character and 
incident and narrated with an attractively ironic 
humour. Alongside these and other novels, al-Hakim 
also published a small repertoire of short stories. 

Al-Hakim’s role as something akin to a cultural 
statesman is reflected in his contributions to other 
forms of writing. He wrote about the problems of 
theatre and published two works of autobiography: 
Sidin al-‘umr (1965; The prison of life, 1992) about his 
earlier life and ahrat al-‘umr (The flower of life, 1943)— 
a series of letters to a friend—about later years. As 
‘Awdat al-wa‘y (mentioned above) clearly shows, he reg- 
ularly inserted himself into the public controversies of 
his homeland, and his broad reputation as one of 
Egypt's, indeed the Arab world's, most illustrious in- 
tellectuals guaranteed his opinions a ready audience. 
His many works in dramatic and novelistic form can 
be seen as an eloquent testimony to the struggles and 
difficulties faced by writers during the earlier stages 
of the long process of generic development in mod- 
em Arabic literature, and his major monuments in 
both genres will clearly endure. 
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TAWFIK PASHA, Munamma», Khedive of 
Egypt 1879-92. 

Born in 1852, he was the eldest son of the Khedive 
Ismā'īl Pasha b. Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.] and, it is said, 
one of the women of the harem. Despite the dubi- 
ous circumstances of his birth he was nevertheless 
heir-apparent and rather suffered from that position. 
His half-brothers were sent abroad to be educated 
while Tawfik had to remain at home, being taught 
by traditional Muslim teachers. His father allowed him 
no role in public affairs and showed him very little 
affection as a child. He was rather shy and retiring 
and gave the impression to those who met him that 
he would rather have retreated to his estates than 
ascend the throne. He was cowed by his father as 
long as the latter reigned and never quite shook off 
the terror his father had inspired. Bearing this bur- 
den, he has been described as a weak person, vin- 
dictive and rather pathetic, being all the things his 
father was not. Yet it was his fate to be called to 
rule Egypt during one of the most decisive periods 
of its history, and, in a sense, to reap the whirlwind 
his father had sown. 

Tawfik became Khedive on 26 June 1879 after his 
father Isma'il had been deposed by the Ottoman 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [ge] on the insistence of 
the European powers, representatives of which were 
at the time in Egypt attempting to straighten out the 


financial chaos caused by Isma‘il. Tawfik had already 
been president of the Council of Ministers under his 
father, appointed again on the insistence of Britain 
and France, who saw him as a pliable young man 
whom they might be able to control. He fell prey to 
the struggle between Ísmà'il and his European min- 
isters and was soon dismissed. He had, however, had 
early experience of being trapped in the disputes be- 
tween the Europeans and Egypt. 

Although the Sultan had deposed Isma‘il, real 
power in Egypt lay with the British and French. When 
the former tried to reassert Ottoman authority in 
Egypt, it was pointed out to him that the privileges 
of the Khedive were held under Anglo-French guar- 
antees and that he could only rule over Egypt in co- 
operation with the European financial controllers. So 
Tawfik had to attempt to govern a bankrupt, insol- 
vent Egypt under foreign financial control and, in 
addition, had to face an increasingly rebellious army. 
Discontent had been growing among Egyptian offi- 
cers who felt they were discriminated against in favour 
of the Turco-Circassians. Colonel Ahmad ‘Urabi [¢.v.] 
emerged as their leader; young, dynamic and Egyp- 
tian, he soon came to the fore and was able to articu- 
late the army's grievances. In February 1882 Tawfik 
was forced to appoint him Minister of War. To the 
Egyptians, ‘Urabi was leading a national movement 
of protest against the Khedive's policies; to the British 
and French he was the leader of a “mutiny” against 
the Khedive's authority. Tawfik could exert little influ- 
ence, and found himself both the captive and enemy 
of the revolt led by the army. Britain and France 
announced that they intended to support him, and 
in May a joint naval squadron appeared off Alexan- 
dria. The powers demanded the banishment of "Urābī 
from Egypt. The government resigned, but Tawfik 
was forced by popular pressure to reinstate "Urābī as 
Minister of War. 

The British in particular were disturbed by this 
move and, on the pretext of restoring order, bom- 
barded Alexandria in July. This caused the final break 
between Tawfik and "'Urābī. Tawfik sought the pro- 
tection of British troops in Alexandria and dismissed 
‘Urabi, while the latter proclaimed himself head of a 
movement of national resistance which moved to 
depose the Khedive. The British then invaded Egypt 
in support of the “legitimate authority”, and after 
defeating ‘Urabi’s army restored the Khedive to the 
throne. In Egyptian eyes, he now held office thanks 
to the military might of the British army and he him- 
self felt beholden to a foreign conquering power. From 
then on (1883) until his death in 1892 he was very 
much the flexible puppet of Lord Cromer (British 
Consul-General in name but the exerciser of British 
authority in practice). 

The British were there to stay, and Tawfik had to 
work with them, despite being considered a traitor to 
Egyptian nationalism. He co-operated with the British 
in restoring Egyptian finances, and reorganised the 
government, the judiciary and some parts of educa- 
tion, notably in law and agriculture. British control 
was tightened in most aspects of government with the 
appointment of British advisers and technical experts. 

Tawfik's relations with the nationalists were tense 
but he failed in his vindictive attempt to have "Urābī 
hanged, the latter being eventually exiled. Viewed as 
a weak ruler and British puppet, Tawfik could not 
have acted otherwise as long as he wished to avoid 
the fate of his father. Unless he abdicated, he had 
either to co-operate with the British or face exile and 
deposition. In co-operating, however, he was forever 
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tarred with having accepted British domination and 
having surrendered Egyptian independence to a for- 
eign power. 
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1952, London 1977; PJ. Vatikiotis, The history of 
modern Egypt from Muhammad Ali to Mubarak, London 
1991. _ (D. Hopwoop} 
TAWHID (a), in the true sense of the term, the 

act of believing and affirming that God is 


one and unique (wàhid), in a word, monotheism. | 


For the Muslim, it is believing and affirming what is 
stated by the first article of the Muslim profession of 
faith: “there is no other god but God” (lā ilāka ila 
lah). Often, this first shahdda is specifically called kali- 
mat al-tawhid, just as the name sürat al-Tawhid is some- 
times given to sūra CXII (al-dkhlas) which declares 
that God is ahad, and that He has no equal (cf. al- 
Tabrisi’s commentary). 

While the term tawhid is itself absent from the 
Kur'àn (as is the verbal form wahhada), the princi- 
ple that God is single is definitely proclaimed there 
in many instances. To cite only a few examples, 13 
times God is described as “sole divinity” (//àh" wahid), 
and 29 times it is said of Him lā ilaha illa huwa 
"(there is] no divinity other than He" (not to men- 
tion other formulae of identical meaning). This is most 
often expressed in refutation of polytheist “associators” 
[see sHIRK] but also, sometimes, in refutation of the 
Christians (IV, 171; V, 73; IX, 31), of the Jews (IX, 
31) or of the Dualists (XVI, 51). 

This oneness of God is something which the 
theologians, not content with invoking the above- 
mentioned verses, are at pains to demonstrate ration- 
ally, their major argument being that of "reciprocal 
hindrance” (tamanu') If there were two gods, they 
assert, there would inevitably arise between them, at 
one time or another, a conflict of wills. Since it is 
impossible that their two contrary wills could be 
realised simultaneously, then either one of the two 
would admit himself powerless in this instance, or 
both would do so; now, a powerless being could not 
be a god (cf. D. Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash‘ari, Paris 
1990, 252-4, with references included). It is also claimed 
that the premisses of this argument may be observed 
in Ķurān XXI, 22: “If there were numerous gods 
instead of one, [the heavens and the earth) would be 
in a sorry state". 

The profession of monotheistic faith being charac- 
teristic of Islam, it should come as no surprise that 
certain authors have defined the totality of Muslims 
by the expression ahl al-tawhid: thus, among others, 
the Sunni traditionalist Ibn Khuzayma (K. al-Tawhid, 
ed. Harrás, Beirut 1973, 306, 325, 327, 329), the 
Imāmī al-Shaykh al-Mufid (Awā”il al-makalat, Nadjaf 
1973, 117, 119, 120, 124, 127, 128; variant, al- 
muwahhidün, ibid., 118, 121, 123, 125, 131), also al- 
Ash‘art (Makalat, Wiesbaden 1963, 146, 326, 571). 
However, certain movements in Islam have claimed 
to represent strict monotheist orthodoxy better than 
others and have therefore reserved the expression for 
themselves; such is the case with the Mu‘tazilis, who 
called themselves ahi al-tawhid wa "lad! [see Mv*rAziLA] 
and sometimes simply ahi al-tawhid (cf. al-Pazdawi, Usūl 
al-din, Cairo 1963, 35; Abu "I-Mu*in al-Nasafī, al-Tabsira, 
Damascus 1990, 200) or indeed the Muwahhidūn 
[g.2.], the Almohads, disciples of the makdī Ibn Tūmart. 

In Süfi literature, the notion of fawhid has given 
rise to intense speculation; from a simple concept, it 
is transformed into a spiritual experience. A well- 


known text of al-Djunayd distinguishes four steps, start- 
ing from the simple attestation. of unicity which is 
sufficient for ordinary believers, and culminating in 
the highest rank reserved for the élite, when the crea- 
ture totally ceases to exist before his Lord, thus 
achieving al-fand’ fi "l-tawhid (cf. R. Deladriére, Junayd, 
enseignement spirituel, Paris 1983, 150-2). In the Ihyd 
(Cairo 1968, iv, 305), al-Ghazali proposes a categorisa- 
tion which is in part comparable. On the $ūfīs views 
of tawhid, see in particular the Risāla of al-Kushayri, 
Cairo 1974, 581-8. 

The importance in Islam of the dogma of divine 
unicity—although it is actually only one of the charac- 
teristics of God, among others—accounts for the fact 
that the word tawhid has, in certain cases, been in- 
vested with a much broader meaning. In the work 
of certain theologians, it has come to denote the total- 
ity of discussion of God, His existence and His var- 
ious attributes: thus with the Mu'tazilī ‘Abd al-Djabbàr 
(cf. al-Mughnī, v, 259, 1. 1: tamma al-kalam fi "I-tawhid), 
but also with the Hanbali Abū Ya‘la (a/-Mutamad, 
Beirut 1974, 8385). Going yet further, in the titles of 
certain books, it is sometimes the totality of the “prin- 
ciples of religion" (usū/ al-din), as defined by the various 
theological schools, which the word ultimately repre- 
sents. Such is the case, among others, of the K. al- 
Tawhid of al-Māturīdī, of the work of the same title 
by the Imàmi Ibn Babawayh, or, more recently, of 
the Risálat al-Tawhid by Muhammad ‘Abduh. Finally, 
in current usage, the expression ‘iim al-tawhid (or tawhid 
alone) denotes theology in general, and constitutes the 
modern equivalent of ‘lm al-kalàm [q.v.] (cf. Gardet- 
Anawati, Introduction à la théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 
index of technical terms, s.v. tawhid). 

Bibliography: For further information regarding 
the proofs of divine unicity proposed by theolo- 
gians, see in particular Shahrastānī, Mihāyat al-akdàm, 
Oxford 1934, 90-102; Ibn Mattawayh, al-Madjmü* 
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7 (D. GIMARET) 

'TAWIL, lit. “the long one”, an Arabic metre, 
the first metre in al-Khalil’s metrical system [see 
*aRÜp]. Its most frequent type, /auwil-2, runs as follows: 


fom ee TH 


(* = either short or long syllable). The two other 
types differ only with respect to the last foot of the 
line (——— for fawil-1; ~-- for tawil-3), and, excep- 
tionally, with respect to the last foot of the first 
hemistich in lines with internal rhyme, as the rhyming 
feet must be metrically identical. In ancient poetry, 
the second foot of either hemistich sometimes has the 
form ~-~—. An occasional feature, mainly restricted 
to first lines of ancient poems, is karm, the absence 
of the line's initial short syllable. 

Data on metrical variations within this metre are 
given in G.W. Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen. Vers- 
kunst, Bonn 1830, 129-31, 161-78, and W.F.GJ. 
Stoetzer, Theory and practice in Arabic metrics, Leiden 
1989, 147-8. Statistical] data on the use of /awil as 
compared with other metres are given in J. Bencheikh, 
Poétique arabe, *Paris 1989, 203-27 (with data from 
Brāunlich and Vadet); D. Frolov, Klassičeskiy arabskiy 
stikh, Moscow 1991, 171-84; and B. Paoli, Aux sources 
de la métrique arabe, in BELOr., xlvii [1995], 183-215. 
For Andalusian poets, see D. Frolov, Notes on the his- 
tory of ‘Ariid in al-Andalus, in Anaquel de Estudios Árabes 
vi [1995], 87-110. 
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Although in ancient Arabic literature poems in jawil 
outnumber those in any other metre, /awil is rare in 
modern Arabic (but see e.g. Nizar Kabbàni's poem 
Uktubi lī, in Kalat lī *l-samrā”, "Beirut 1964, 48-52). 

In nabati [g.v.] poetry (vernacular poetry from Nadjd) 
tawil-like metres do occur: 10 out of al-Dindān's 31 
poems published by P.M. Kurpershoek in Oral poetry 
and narratives from Central Arabia, i, The poetry of ad- 
Dindān, Leiden 1994, have a tawīl-like structure. The 
frequent nabati pattern /-——————-——/ is often 
explained as an acephalous catalectic fawil (A. Socin, 
Diwan aus Centralarabien, ii, Leipzig 1901, 58-64; S.A. 
Sowayan, Nabati poetry, Berkeley etc. 1985, 162; 
H. Palva, Artistic colloguial Arabic, Helsinki 1992, 150 
fF; idem, Quantitative or accentual? Metrical problems of the 
contemporary Bedouin gasīda, in L. Johanson and B. Utas, 
Arabic prosody and its applications in Muslim poetry, Uppsala 
1994, 91-7; P.M. Kurpershoek, Oral poetry and narratives 
from. Central Arabia, ii, The story of a desert knight, Leiden 
1995, 131-2). 
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TAWIL, Bani, also called the Bani Shabrīt, an 
indigenous family of the Iberian peninsula, 
integrated into Andalusī society as muwal- 
lads, converted to Islam at some time near the first 
Muslim conguests, and playing a distinguished role in 
political life from the end of the 2nd/8th century 
until the 4th/10th one. 

They originated from, and had their sphere of ac- 
tion in, the Upper March (al-thaghr al-a‘la) of al- 
Andalus, in particular, the region of Huesca [see 
WASHĶA)], from where they extended their power to 
other parts of the march, including Barbastro. Like 
other great muwallad families of the Upper March, 
they began by collaborating with the Umayyad amirs 
of Cordova, until their rise in fortunes allowed them 
to set themselves up against the central power from 
the middle of the 4th/10th century onwards, thereby 
beginning a period of autonomous authority in the 
Upper March, and disputing power there with other 
muwallad families. They even, in pursuit of this aim, 
had relations with the Christian lines dominant in 
Pampeluna and the Pyrenean enclaves, allying with 
them, if need should arise, against both Carolingian 
and Umayyad control. 

They had a common ancestor, called Sh... h, ac- 
cording to the geographer of Almeria al-"Udhrī, thus 
transcribing a non-Arab name. This same author, who 
provides the most information about the Banü Tawil, 
cites amongst members of the family, in chronologi- 
cal order, a Shabrit (end of the 2nd/8th century and 
beginning of the next one), his two sons ‘Abd Allah 
and Misa; and ‘Abd al-Malik and Walid (both sons 
of ‘Abd Allah). A son of this ‘Abd al-Malik was the 
famous Muhammad al-Tawil (“the Tall”, a nickname 
which became applied to the whole family), who mar- 
ned Sancha, daughter of Aznar Galindo II of Aragon 
and who fell in 301/913 during an expedition against 
the lands of Barcelona, leaving behind a daughter and 
six sons: ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 306/918), ‘Amriis (d. 323/ 
935), Fortún (d. 327/939), Musa (d. 434/954), Yahya 
(d. 340/951) and Lubb (d. 344/955). The sources fur- 
ther mention the names of two succeeding genera- 
tions, including a nephew of this Misa b. Muhammad 
al-Tawil called al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. Notable 
amongst them is the use of the Romance name Fortün. 
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dans le Haut Moyen-Age, aux origines de la Reconquéte 

aragonaise, Montrouge 1991; Sénac (ed.), introd. by 

P. Bonassie, Frontiéres et espaces pyrénéens au Moyen Age, 

Perpignan 1992; J.A. Souto, Cronología y gobernadores 

de Huesca omeya, in Homenaje al Prof. J.M. Fūrneas, 

Granada 1994, 857-65; M.J. Viguera, El Islam en 

Aragón, Saragossa 1995, passim. See also wASHĶA. 

2 (Maria J. VIGUERA) 

TA'WIL (A), verbal noun of the form II verb 
awwala (derived either from awl “return” or from iyála 
“putting into right condition, managing properly”), 
signifies explanation, exposition, or interpreta- 
tion as it is literally related to the notion of “return- 
ing to its origin or source”. The word occurs in the 
Ķurān seventeen times. In XII, 6, 21, 36, 37, 44, 
45, 100, 101, and XVIII, 78, 82, it implies expla- 
nation or interpretation of a dream or an event. In 
III, 7 (occurs twice), it also means interpretation; in 
VII, 53 (occurs twice) and X, 39, it is used to denote 
the occurrence of a forewarned event, which implies 
foretelling or divination. However, in IV, 59, and 
XVII, 35, it indicates the end, result, or final sequel 
of a thing, hence it is similar in meaning to ‘kiba, 
ma’al or masīr. The compilers of the Mu‘djam alfaz al- 
Kurān al-karim (Cairo 1409/1988, i, 103), have taken 
ta’wil in these two verses in its general meaning of 
explanation (/afsir). 

The word iafsīr [g.v.], on the other hand, occurs 
only once in the Kur'àn (XXV, 33) and connotes 
explanation or interpretation. Since the latter is also 
used as a technical term for the exegesis of the Kur'àn, 
there is considerable discussion in Arabic sources con- 
cerning the precise meaning of both ta'wīl and tafsīr 
and their relationship to each other (see A. Jeffery 
(ed.), Mukaddimatān' fi ‘uliim al-Kurān: wa-humā mukaddi- 
mat Kitab al-mabānī wa-mukaddimat Ibn "Atīya, Cairo, 
1954, 172-3; al-Zarkashi, al-Burhan fi ‘uliim al-Kur'an, 
ed. Muhammad Abu ’I-Fadl, "Beirut 1972, ii, 146-53; 
al-Suyūtī, al-Itkān fi ‘uliim al-Kurān, ed. Abu "l-Fadl, 
Beirut 1988, iv, 167-73). From what we know of the 
early history and development of /afsir, it seems that 
in the beginning both words were used synonymously. 
There is no hard evidence to suggest that maGni 
(meanings) was the earliest term used for the titles of 
works on Kur'ànic interpretation and that éa’wil was 
introduced late in the 3rd/early 10th century and was 
supplanted in the following century (J. Wansbrough, 
Quranic studies. Sources and methods of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, Oxford 1977, 117-246; the historical sequence of 
five categories of iafsīr: narrative, legal, textual, rhetor- 
ical, and allegorical, suggested by him is open to 
debate; A. Rippin, art. Tafsir, in Encyl. of Religion, ed. 
M. Eliade; F. Rahman, Approaches to Islam in religious 
studies. Review essay, in Approaches to Islam in religious stud- 
ies, ed. R. Martin, Tucson 1985, 198-202). Both al- 
Tabarī (d. 310/923) and al-Māturīdī (d. 333/ 
944) use the word /a'wil in the very title of their 
Kur'àn commentaries: Djami‘ al-bayān ‘an [wudjüh] tæ wil 
āy al-Kuran (ed. Mahmūd Shakir and Ahmad Shakir, 
Cairo 1954-69; abridged tr. J. Cooper, The commen- 
tary on the Qur'án, Oxford 1987); and Ta’wilat al-Kurān 
(ed. Ibrahim and S. ‘Awadayn, Tafsir al-Maturidi al- 
musammā la wilàt ahl al-sunna, Cairo 1971, one volume 
only published), respectively. It should be noted that 
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the terms /a'wil and ahl al-la'teil are used more pro- 
fusely as synonyms for íafíür and ahl al-tafsir by al- 
Tabarī in his commentary. Al-Nasā'ī (d. 303/915) in 
his Sunan (Beirut n.d.), whose main concern is legal 
and who does not devote any kitāb (book) to tafsīr, 
very often devotes a whole chapter to explain a 
Ķurānic verse related to the issue. All those chap- 
ters are entitled /a'twil kawl Allah. Even much later, 
al-Nasafī's (d. 701/1301-2), al-Baydāwī's (d. ca. 716/ 
1316), and al-Khāzin's (d. 741/1340) commentaries 
are also entitled Madārik al-tanzil wa-hakā'ik al-ta’wil 
(Cairo 1330/1912), Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrār al-ta'uil (ed. 
Fleischer, Leipzig 1846-8), and Lubāb al-ta^wil fi maGni 
al-tanzil (Cairo. 1321/1903), respectively. 

‘Misha ‘Abd al-Rahmān (al-/'djàz al-bayānī li 'Kurān, 
?Cairo 1987, 210 ff; eadem, al-Tafsir al-bayānī li "L- 
Kurān, Cairo 1962; and I. Boullata, Modern Oyrān exe- 
gests. A study of Bint al-Shatr’s method, in MW, lxiv 
[1979], 103-13), on the other hand, has shown that 
the Kur'àn chooses its vocabulary meticulously and 
that no word can be replaced by what some philol- 
ogists call a synonym, even when it is derived from 
the same root. In his Tafsir (ed. ‘Abd Allah Shihāta, 
Cairo 1969, i, 4-5), Muķātil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
implies a clear distinction between tafsīr, as what is 
known on the human level, and /a'mil as what is 
going to happen in the future and is known to God 
alone. Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) also draws a fine 
distinction between the two terms, as his book on 
Kur'ànic rhetoric is entitled A: Ta’wil mushkil al-Kurān 
(ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1373/1954), while his philo- 
logical commentary on uncommon words is entitled 
K. Tafsir gharīb al-Kur'án (ed. Sakr, Cairo 1378/1958). 

In his K. al-Zina (ms. Hamdani collection, fols. 254-5; 
a portion of it is edited by H. al-Hamdānī, Cairo 
1956-8), which deals with the etymology of Islamic 
nomenclature, the Ismā'īlī Abū Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/ 
934-5), states that the philologists disagree with regard 
to the meaning of /a^wil One group maintains that 
it is exactly the same as tafsīr while the other asserts 
that it is different from the latter. When al-Razi asked 
Tha‘lab (a philologist, d. 291/904) about the mean- 
ing of ta'wil, the latter stated on the authority of Ibn 


al-A'rábi (a philologist and a rāwī, d. ca. 231/845-6) | 


that fa’wil, tafsir and ma‘nd are virtually all one; how- 
ever, he added that ta’wil means knowledge of the 
true state of affairs (ma'rifat al-hak@ik), which is the 
source (al-'ayn), the reality (al-kakika) and the end (al- 
'akiba). Al-Rāzī further states that those who contend 
that wil and (afsīr are different things affirm that 
tafsīr is what the commonality (al-àmma), i.e. the Sunnis, 
relate from the exegetes (mufassirun, while ta’wil sig- 
nifies [discovery] of subtle, hidden meaning known 
only to the outstanding scholars (a/-'ulamā” al-mutkinün). 
He then illustrates the difference between tafsīr and 
ta’wil as follows: A man has a dream and goes to an 
interpreter (mu'abbir) The interpreter happens to be 
an Arabic-speaking person while the man who had a 
dream does not speak Arabic. Hence a translator 
(mutardjim) has first to translate the man's dream for 
the interpreter. The speech of the man is thus about 
his dream, while the utterance of the translator is 
called tafsīr and the interpretation of the interpreter 
is called iwwi. 

A close scrutiny of a multitude of definitions of the 
two terms in a wide variety of sources reveals that, 
what was at stake in this debate, concerned the ways 
in which traditional material could be used for exe- 
getical purpose. Ta’wi/, in the understanding of most 
scholars, was based upon reason and personal opin- 
ion (ray), whereas tafsīr was based upon material trans- 


mitted from the Prophet himself or his Companions 
or the Successors in the form of hadith (or athar); 
hence the former is generally defined as /afsir bi ‘l-ra’y 
(interpretation by the use of reason), while the latter 
as tafsīr bi "I-ma'thür (interpretation according to what 
has been handed down). Tafsīr is thus appropriately 
described as concerned with riwāya (transmission of 
reports), while /a^wil with dirāya (to know the mean- 
ing by a sort of artifice or cunning skill). Al-Zarkashi's 
al-Burhan and al-Suyüti's al-Itkan, therefore, enumerate 
various qualifications of a mufassir and list the most 
important sources of tafsīr. 

When one examines the question of exegetical meth- 
odology in al-Tabarī's tafsīr, which is quite tradition- 
oriented and regarded as an exemplary example of 
lafsir bi "I-ma'thür, it becomes obvious that the verse 
HI, 7, was decisive to the development of Kur'ànic 
hermeneutics, as he refused to recognise the respec- 
tive muhkam or mulasghübih character of constituent ver- 
ses, because it can lead to distortion (J. McAuliffe, 
Quranic hermeneutics. The views of al-Tabari and Ibn Kathir, 
in Approaches to the history of the interpretation of the Qur'an, 
ed. A. Rippin, Oxford 1988, 46-62). 

The dispute over tafsīr and ta’wil (or tanzīl and 
ta’wil in Shī'ī parlance), as these terms evolved over 
a period of time, can be traced back to the earliest 
sectarian disputes, especially between the Sunnis and 
the Shi‘is wherein stra III, 7, plays a crucial role. 
The original text of the Kur'àn, being without punc- 
tuation marks, does not indicate stops and pauses, 
hence grammatically it is also possible to read the 
phrase beginning with the conjunction wēw (and) and 
the substantive al-rasikhiina fi ’l-ʻilm (those firmly-rooted 
in knowledge) in the above verse as the second sub- 
ject of the preceding phrase. Thus it means that both 
God and al-rasikhüna fi ”-*ilm share a portion of ta^wil 
(al-Kulaynī, al-Usül min al-kàfi, ed. A.A. al-Ghaffari, 
i, 213 ff; al-Kummi, Tafsir al-Kummi, ed. Tayyib al- 
Mūsawī al-Djaza'iri, Beirut 1991, i, 124; al-Kàdi al- 
Nu'màn, Da'ā”im al-islām, ed. A.A. Fyzee, 3rd ed. 
Cairo 1969, 22; al-Tūsī, al-Tibyān fi tafsir al-Kur'an, 
ed. Ahmad al-‘Amili, Beirut n.d., ii, 400; al-Tabrisī, 
Madjma' al-bayan fi tafsīr al-Kur'àn, ed. al-Rasüli and 
al-Tabataba’i, Tehran 1379/1959, ii, 410). With such 
a reading, the task of interpretation was not merely 
linguistic or involving lexical concerns, but the door 
was opened for sectarian, allegorical, and esoteric éafsir. 
Therefore, as long as ta’wil, as it developed sepa- 
rately from /afsir, did not contradict the obvious lit- 
eral meaning of the Kur'àn or hadith, the growing 
Sunni orthodoxy had no reason to deny it its right 
to exist. However, when it diverged widely from the 
traditional sources and various groups used it as a 
suitable device to justify their claims and doctrines by 
interpreting the Kur'ànic verses, the situation was 
changed and /a'wil became a technical term for the 
allegorical, esoterical exposition of the Kur'an, espe- 
cially with the Shi*is (the Imàmis or Twelvers [see 
ITHNA 'ASHARIYYA| and the Ismà'ilis [g.v.]) and the 
Süfis, and formed a valuable and necessary supple- 
ment to the more external philological exegesis which 
now became distinguished as tafsīr. 

Both the Shi‘is and the Sifis developed their own 
style of exegesis wherein they emphasised the differ- 
ence between tafsīr and ta’wil. The foremost principle 
of Shi‘i tafsīr is that the Kur'àn has an outer dimen- 
sion (the zahir and an inner dimension (the bafi); 
the elucidation of the inner dimension, called tawīt, 
is derived direcdy from the Imàms, the ultimate author- 
ity in matters of interpretation of the Kur'àn, as they 
are the repositories of special knowledge (M. Ayoub, 
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The speaking Quran and the silent Ourān. A study of the 
principles and development of Imāmī Shi'i tafsīr, in Approaches 
to the history of the interpretation of the Qur’an, 177-98). 
Ta'wil not only plays an important role in the Shī'ī- 
Isma‘ili formulation of a synthesis of reason and 
revelation based on Neo-platonism and Shī'ī doc- 
trine, but it is also considered a science far excellence 
(I. Poonawala, Isma@@li ta?wil of the Quran, in ibid., 
199-222). For the Süfis, ta^wil was a kind of spiritual 
realisation of the meaning contained in the Ķur'ān 
and could be achieved through following the disci- 
plines laid down by the Süfi masters. The tafsīr of 
Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 283/896) exemplifies the Safi trend 
of exegesis known as al-ta'wil al-kaskfī (illuminating, 
unveiling). Thus there emerged two distinct approaches 
to the Ķurānic exegesis known as tafsīr and ta’wil: 
the former could be accomplished by anyone who 
had the proper qualifications as it concerned the exo- 
teric meaning, while the latter could be performed 
only by the Imāms or the Süfi master since it involved 
knowledge of a special kind to interpret the esoteric 
meaning. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references cited 
in the article): Djawharī, al-Sihāh, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd 
al-Ghafūr ‘Attar, *Beirut 1990, iv, 1627-8; Nashwan 
al-Himyarī, Shams al-ulüm, ed. al-Kadi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Djarāfī, Beirut n.d., i, 113-14; Zamakhshari, al- 
Kashshaf, Cairo 1977; Abū Hayyān al-Andalusī, al- 
Bahr al-muhit, ed. ‘Adil ‘Abd al-Mawdjüd et ali, 
Beirut 1993, i, 1-121; Fīrūzābādhī, a/-Kāmūs al- 
muhit, Cairo 1913, iii, 331; LA, xi, 32-6; TA, vii, 
215; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 334; Zurkani, Manākil al- 
*rfan fi ‘uliim al-Kur’an, Cairo 1995; Lane, i, 125-8; 
I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranaus- 
legung, Leiden 1920 (although now dated in impor- 
tant respects, still a comprehensive work); Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 19-49; Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi, 
al-Tafsīr wa "l-mufassirun, "Cairo 1416/1995, i, 15-24 
(presents the modern orthodox Sunni view); al- 
Mu'djam al-kabir, Cairo 1970, i, 615-19; P. Nwyia, 
Exégése coranique et langage mystique: nouvel essai sur le 
lexique technique des mystiques musulmans, Beirut 1970; 
J. Smith, An historical and semantic study of the term 
"Islam" as seen in a sequence of Qur'an commentaries, 
Missoula, Mont. 1975; G. Bówering, The mystical 
vision of existence in classical Islam. The Quranic hermeneu- 
tics of the Sift Sahl al-Tustarī, New York 1980; 
A. Rippin, The present status of tafsir studies, in MW, 
Ixxiv (1982), 224-38 (contains a useful survey of the 
most important recent literature). 

P (I. POONAWALA) 

TAWILA [see LARIN]. 

AL-TAWILA, a town and district (kada’) lying 
to the north-west of the main town of Yemen, San‘a’ 
[¢.v.], about 55 km/34 miles as the crow flies, and 
at the summit of Djabal al-Karani‘ at the height of 
2,400 m/7,870 feet. It overlooks the area of al-Mahwit 
to the west and Harāz to the south. Josef Werdecker 
(A contribution to the geography and cartography of North- 
West Yemen, in Bull. de la Société Royale de Géographie 
d'Egypie [1939], 139) placed the town in 15° 30' lat- 
itude and 43? 42' longitude. 

Wilson (Gazetteer, 223-4) can find no reference to 
the town before 607/1210. He suggests that it may 
have been first developed as a stronghold by the Zaydī 
Imàm al-Mansur ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza (583-614/1187- 
1217). Al-Tawila was visited by Eduard Glaser in late 
1883 during his famous expedition to northern Yemen. 
He says (see Werdecker, 38) that “the little town, 
which is not without walls, is only made noteworthy 


sizeable town and the administrative centre of the 
kada’. 

Bibliography: Apart from Werdecker’s study 

based on Glaser’s expedition notes, see also Husayn 

b. ‘Ali al-Waysi, al-Yaman al-kubra, Cairo 1962, 63; 

R.T.O. Wilson, Gazetteer of historical North-West Yemen, 

Hildesheim 1989, 223-4. (G.R. Smīr) 

TAWKI' (a.), the verbal noun of the form II verb 
wakka‘a in the sense of “to indite, register the decree 
of a ruler", hence with the meaning of a docu- 
ment with a signature or device (alāma), equiv- 
alent to the ruler's signature. 

l. As an administrative term. 

From the meaning given above, /awki comes to 
acquire the general sense of "edict, decree of the 
ruler" and its being drawn up in a written form. 
More particularly, it has the special meaning of the 
titles of the ruler (roughly equivalent to the tughra 
[g..] of the Ottoman sultans) to be inscribed in the 
chancellery, which gives the document validity, in con- 
trast to 'alāma, the mark or device of the ruler put 
on it with his own hand, which was regarded as his 
signature. The use of the two words is, however, to 
some extent indiscriminate, for tawkīř was also used 
for motto. 

In the inskā” [g.».] literature, edicts (tawki‘@i) of the 
Sāsānid emperors are mentioned. Under the Umayyads 
is said to have arisen the custom—no doubt really 
an old Oriental one—of the caliph himself deciding 
(wakka‘a) in public audience on petitions (kisas) 
brought to him; the secretaries had then to put the 
caliph’s /awki' into writing. For the ‘Abbasid period, 
Kudàma mentions a special dīwān al-tawki* (office for 
edicts). It may be considered an important increase 
in the power of the vizier under the ‘Abbasids that 
Hārūn al-Rashid for the first time entrusted the 
Barmaki Dja‘far b. Yahya with the right of dealing 
with petitions (al-tawki‘ ‘ala *l-kisas). According to Ibn 
al-Sayrafi, there was in the Fatimid diwan a special 
secretary for dealing with petitions. This secretary for 
the tawkiGt ‘ala ‘l-kisas was one of the highest in rank. 
Under the Mamlüks, the private secretary (kātib al- 
sirr) received the right of tawk? ‘ala ‘l-kisas. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, the sultans exercised it themselves 
here also. 

Amongst the Turkish dynasties which began to enter 
the Islamic world from the late 4th/lOth century 
onwards, the use of emblems—these being probably 
brought by the Turks from their tribal, steppe past, 
as in the case of the tamgka [g.v.]—became notable. 
Such emblems were later to assume a specifically 
Islamic Turkish form in the ruler’s stylised signature, 
the tughrā. But alongside this form of validation of 
documents, Turkish rulers followed the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in the use of pious personal mottoes (which the sources 
call variously ‘alama or tawķī') likewise affixed to offi- 
cial documents. 

The Fatimids in Egypt had adopted the practice 
of using a motto from the ‘Abbasids. There is a 
paucity of information concerning ‘Abbasid usage in 
this field, but one might mention a document given 
in extenso by the Ghaznawid historian Abu 'l-Fadl 
Bayhaki. In this, the new ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ķā'im 
announces the death of his father al-Kàdir and his 
own succession to the throne (422/1031), and the 
beginning of the letter mentions al-Ká'im's “exalted 
signature” (al-tawki* al~alt), vtidādī bi "lláh “my request 
for aid is sought from God" (Ta’rikh-« Mas'üdi, ed. 
Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/1945, 295) The 
Fatimids tended to use for this the term 'alāma (q.v. 


by its fairly large market-place”. It is now quite a | this article, however, contains nothing about the ‘alama 
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as used east of the Maghrib, and deserves S.M. Stern’s 
dismissal of it as “slapdash”, Fatimid decrees, original 
documents from the Fatimid chancery, London 1964, 123 
n. l) rather than tawķī, which seems to have been 
more current in the lands further east. According to 
al-Makrizi, Ahitat, Balak 1270/1853, i, 403, the “lama 
or motto of all the Fatimid caliphs was al-hamdu li 
llàh rabb al-Glamin (cf. Stern, op. cit, 124 ff). 

The Ghaznawids in the eastern Persian lands, in 
many respects heirs to the ‘Abbasid administrative tra- 
dition, thus followed what was by now a well-trod- 
den path. The anonymous general Persian history, the 
Muģimal al-tawarikh (written 520/1126), contains a list 
of what the author calls alkab wa kunyat wa tawki-i 
Mahmūdiyān, giving Mahmud of Ghazna's motto as 
wa "lah huwa ’l-mahmid, that of his son and succes- 
sor Muhammad as tawakkaltu ‘ala "lah, and so forth 
(ed. M.S. Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939, 428) It then 
gives a similar list for all the Great Saldjüks, begin- 
ning with Toghril Beg’s itimādī ‘ala “lah (whose attri- 
bution to this ruler is, however, dubious, see Stern, 
op. cit, 146 and n. 1), and there is similar informa- 
tion on the sultans—with some discrepancies— 
scattered through Rāwandī's history of the dynasty, 
the Rahat al-sudür (see the discussion in Stern, op. cit., 
143-7), Even some Saldjük viziers, on the evidence 
of al-Bundārī, had their mottoes. The practice was 
transmitted to the dynasties who succeeded the 
Ghaznawids and Saldjüks in the east. Thus the his- 
torian of the Kh"àrazm Shāhs, al-Nasawi, gives mot- 
toes (‘alamat) for ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad and his son 
Djalal al-Din (ibid., 148-9). 

One thus discerns a distinct confusion between the 
uses of (awki' and ‘aléma, whilst, amongst Turkish 
dynasties, fughra subsequently appears as a third des- 
ignation, although this last is more usually used for 
an emblem, the successor to a tribal mark (see fur- 
ther, DIPLOMATIC, at vol. II, 303a, 311b; H. Horst, 
Die Staatsverwaltung der Grosselģūgen und Hūrazmšāhs (1038- 
1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 34-6, who notes that, in some 
documents of the Kh”ārazm Shāhs, tawki‘ also means 
*seal”). For tawki' = seal (gradually to be replaced by 
muhr) in Turkmen dynasties and Safawid documents, 
see H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum islamischen Kanzleiwesen, 
Cairo 1959, 51. 

In the Mamlük administrative system, /awki^ was 
also used as the name of particular classes of diplo- 
mas of appointment, and according to Ibn Fadi Allāh, 
it was applied to the diplomas of all officers, the lower 
as well as the upper, up to the great governors 
(nuwwab), and therefore became the word most used 
for appointment generally. A little later it came into 
use for the appointments of “turban-wearers” (muta'am- 
mimün), i.c. the ‘ulam’ and dītvān officials. According 
to al-Kalkashandi in his Subh al-a'shā, tawki‘ was the 
fourth and lowest as well as the most extensive group 
of diplomas of appointment (wildydi). 

In the Ottoman empire, the imperial edicts were 
dealt with by a special official, the nishandji [q.v.] or 
lewki, who was responsible for the documents bear- 
ing the sultan’s style and titles. He was one of the 
highest officials in the kingdom (the Erkān-i dewlet) and 
a member of the imperial dītvān. A device written by 
the sultan himself was no longer in use here; in 
Ottoman diplomatic ‘alamet, like the Persian word 
nishdn, means the imperial sign-manual (the fughrā), 
the style of the sultan drawn in the chancery of the 
nishandji by a special assistant, the tughrākesh. ‘Alamet 
was in this case synonymous with iavoķī”. 

Bibliography: See also W. Björkman, Beiträge zur 

Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, 


Hamburg 1928, 152 ff. and index; F. Kraelitz, 
Osmanische Urkunden in türkischer Sprache, Vienna 1921, 
18 f£; and the Bībls. to DIPLOMATIC and NISHĀNDJI. 
2. As a type of script. 

The script known as /awki came into use in the 
diwans of the Mamlüks, the Turkmen dynasties and 
the Safawids, as well as in those of the Ottomans. 
In it, the letters were compressed and rounded, often 
with many of the letters not usually joined to a fol- 
lowing one, in fact joined up. From the 10th/16th 
century onwards, it was ousted in the Ottoman admin- 
istrative departments by the so-called diwdn script. See 
KHATT. ii. In Persia, and iii. In Turkey, with an illus- 
tration of the /awki script at Pl. XXXV, 4. 

Bibliography: See also Kraelitz, of. cit, 8; 

L. Fekete, Einführung in der osmanisch-türkische Diplomatik 

der türkischen Botmássigkeit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926, 

p xX. _ (F. BABINGER-[C.F. Bosworty}) 

TAWKIT [see wikar]. 

TAWRAT (A4), Kur'ànic spelling Twryh. There are 
linguistic problems connected with the term, but it is 
certainly not from Hebr. Torah. It may represent a 
“crossbreed” between Hebr. Torah and Aramaic Óriyyah. 
The term Twryh, appears in the Kur'àn 18 times, all 
in süras from the Medinan period (of these, 13 times 
in sūras III and V). In half of these verses the 
word appears together with Indjil [g.v.], and both 
designate two of the pre-Islamic heavenly 
Scriptures revealed to Jews and Christians 
respectively. The Tawrāt was revealed after the time 
of Ibrahim and Isrá'il (III, 65, 93), contains the law 
of God (V, 48) which the "People of the Book" [see 
AHL AL-KITAB] should obey in order to be rewarded 
in Paradise (V, 65, 66, 67). Those who do not apply 
the law imposed upon them by the Tawrāt are “like 
an ass carrying books" (LXII, 5); The Tawrāt was 
confirmed by Jesus (see "Tsā and III, 48, V, 46, LXI, 
6) and contains a prediction of the coming of al-nabi 
al-ummi, i.e. Muhammad (VII, 157). Only one other 
Biblical book is mentioned explicitly in the Kur'àn, 
the Psalms of David [see zasūR], from which one 
verse is quoted exactly (cf. XXI, 105, with Ps. xxxvii. 
29). Other pre-Islamic revelations mentioned include 
the Suhuf Ibrahim and Suhuf Misa (LII, 36, and 
LXXXVII, 19), the latter perhaps being another term 
for Tawrat, 

Actual quotations from the Torah in the Kur'an 
are very few and inexact (cf. V, 45 with Exod. xxi. 
25-6, and III, 87, with Gen. xxxii. 33). Some are 
taken from other books of the Hebrew Bible (cf. 
XLVIII, 29, with Ps. i. 3, Ixxii. 16, or xcii. 14) and 
from the Mishna (see v. 32, which gives the original 
version of Sanhedrin iv. 5). This fact proves that the 
word had the wide meaning of the whole corpus of 
Jewish Scriptures, as Torah in ancient Jewish literature 
itself (see Bacher, Exegetische Terminologie, i, 197 fL), but 
only late Muslim authors differentiate explicitly between 
“the wider and the specific meaning" of Tawrāt (see 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Hidāyat al-hayara, Beirut 
n.d., 176-7). Some Kur'àn commentators and diction- 
aries acknowledge the foreign origin of the term (see 
al-Zamakhshari, to III, 2, and TA, s.v. w-r-y, and cf. 
A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'án, Baroda 
1938, 95-6). 

The Kur'àn contains, however, a large amount of 
repeated Biblical material together with Midrashic 
elaborations and other additions and adaptations, 
based on the laws and stories of the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets of the Hebrew Bible (the Later 
Prophets are unknown to the Kur'àn) as well as 
material from the New Testament, usually without 
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mentioning an exact source. These were later elabo- 
rated upon in Kur’4n commentaries, historiographies 
and in the literary genre of Tales of the Prophets [see 
KISAS AL-ANBIYA’ ], all of which contain very few exact 
quotations from the Hebrew Bible but a large amount 
of Biblical material. The contradictions between the 
Kur’anic and Biblical stories, and the denial of both 
Jews and Christians that Muhammad was predicted 
in their Holy Scriptures, gave rise to the Kur'anic 
accusation of the falsification of these last by Jews 
and Christians respectively [see TAHRIF]. Also, accord- 
ing to Muslim theologians, the Tawrāt was abrogated 
and superseded first by the /ndjil and then by the 
Ķurān [see NASKH). 

The term Tawrāt was apparently known in pre- 
Islamic times (see the verse attributed to the unknown 
Jewish poet al-Sammāk, quoted by Ibn Hisham, 659, 
tr. J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names, in HUCA, ii [1925], 
194, and the verse of Kulayb b. Rabī*a, in Ibn Sa‘d, 
ii/1, 80), but it occurs seldom in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic poetry (see e.g. Ibn Hisham, 712: Hassan b. 
Thābit; Aghani xiii, 265: ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Hakam). 
The term Zabzr [g.v.] also occurs in poetry as a gen- 
eral term for pre-Islamic Holy Scriptures. 

In the Hadith, the term appears frequently, and the 
Tawrāt is usually quoted by well-known personalities 
such as ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas and his disciples or 
Abü Hurayra, as well as by Jewish converts to Islam 
or by people of Jewish descent like *Abd Allàh b. 
Salam, Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb b. Munabbih. The 
Tawrat is considered to be the holy scripture revealed 
to Mūsā, but again, very few quotations are actually 
based on verses from the Pentateuch or the Hebrew 
Bible or on sayings from Jewish lore (cf, e.g., al- 
Tirmidhi, Sunan, Tafsir, on stra XVII, trad. 12, with 
Prov. iv. 2). According to a widespread Hadith, 
Muhammad instructed his followers neither to accept 
sayings from the Tawrāt (translated for them by the 
Ahl al-Kitab) nor to consider them untrue, but to stick 
to their own belief (al-Bukhari, ed. Krehl, e.g. book 
97, Tawhid, bab 51, or book 65, Tafsir on sūra II, 
bab 11). Nevertheless, some traditionists are said to 
have read the Tawrat every week, stating that each 
time the reading is finished God's mercy comes down 
(Ibn Sad, vii/l, 161). 

Most quotations from the 7awrát are not based on 
any known text, a phenomenon which became more 
and more widespread in mediaeval Muslim literature 
and has continued thus up to our times. Muslim 
authors explain that these unknown, often Kur'ànic- 
like quotations are taken from the “true”, unfalsified 
Tawrat. One can find even whole reconstructions of 
the “true”, uncorrupted 7awrat—sometimes called 
Munāģjāt Mūsā—or of the Psalms (see Sadan, in BibL). 
On the other hand, Muslim authors used exact or 
almost exact translations of Biblical verses to prove 
that Muhammad was indeed predicted in the Hebrew 
Bible (and in the New Testament), as stated in süras 
VII, 157, and LXI, 6. This theme was apparently 
developed in Muslim literature by Christian converts 
to Islam and modelled after the Christian Testimonia 
as an answer to early polemics by Christians. In the 
Hadith literature, the examples are few (see one which 
echoes faintly Isa. xlii. 2-3, in al-Bukhārī, book 34, 
Buyi, trad. 50, or book 65, Tafsir on sūra XLVIII, 
bab 3). An early list of Biblical predictions of the com- 
ing of Muhammad is to be found in the Risāla of 
Ibn al-Layth (Djamharat rasa'il al-‘Arab, ed. A.Z. Safwat, 
iii, 308-13), which he composed for Hārūn al-Rashid 
and which was directed to the Byzantine emperor, 
urging him to embrace Islam. Approximately at that 


time a specific literary genre appeared in Arabic lit- 
erature Called Dalā'il al-nubuwwa or Alam al-nubuwwa 
(“Proofs or signs of prophethood”), which became very 
popular from the 3rd/9th century onwards. Books 
belonging to this genre tried to prove the authen- 
ticity and validity of Muhammad’s message through 
stressing the miracles he performed, his unique per- 
sonality, his worldly success, etc., and the Biblical pre- 
dictions of his coming. Two of the earliest existing 
examples of this literature, which contain many Biblical 
verses explained typologically, are the converted 
Nestorian ‘Alt b. Rabban al-Tabari’s [g.v.] K. al-Din 
wa ‘l-dawla (written ca. 855, ed. and tr. A. Mingana, 
The book of religion and empire, Manchester 1922, 1923), 
and Ibn Kutayba's Dala^il al-nubuwwa, which has sur- 
vived only partially in Ibn al-Djawzi's al-Wafa bi-ahwal 
al-Mustafa, Cairo 1966, i, 62-72 (see tr. of Ibn 
Kutayba's list of Biblical predictions by C. Adang, 
Muslim writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible, Leiden 
1996, 267-77). Later Muslim authors follow them with 
shorter lists of repeated Biblical verses (esp. from 
Genesis, Deutero-Isaiah and the Psalms) which are 
taken to predict not only the epithets and the com- 
ing of Mubammad but also the rise and conquests 
of Islam, its way of worship, the Hadid}, etc. (see 
H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval Islam and 
Bible criticism, Princeton 1992, 75-110). 

It is unclear whether mediaeval Muslim authors 
had direct access to an Arabic translation of the He- 
brew Bible. Muslim authors (Ibn al-Nadim, al-Mas'üdi, 
Ibn Hazm) knew about early Bible translations—the 
Samaritan and the "Christian" Septuagint—as well as 
about Jewish and Christian Arabic translations (Ibn 
al-Nadim mentions inter alios Saadia and his transla- 
tion, see Fihrist, 23, tr. Dodge, i, 43-5; al-Mas'udr, 
Tanbih, 112 ff., mentions Hunayn b. Ishak, Abū Kathir 
of Tiberias and others). They even used them; Malik 
b. Dinar of 2nd/8th century Basra visited the library 
of a Christian monastery for this purpose (see Abü 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahānī, Hilyat al-awliya, ii, 375, 381). Most 
of their information, however, seems to have been 
gathered orally from Jews, up to the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, with the exception of a few Muslim authors like 
Ibn Kutayba and Ibn Hazm, who may have had at 
least parts of the Hebrew Bible in full translation 
before them (Lazarus-Yafeh, op. cit, 111-29). Only 
with Burhan al-Din al-Biķā'ī (d. 885/1480) do Bible 
quotations become exact and lengthy and the whole 
context of the quoted verses clear (see his 22-volume 
Kuràn commentary, Nazm al-durar fi tanāsub al-àyàt 
wa ‘l-suwar, Haydarābād 1969-84). On Nadjm al-Din 
al-Tūfī's Biblical scholarship, see AL-TOFT. 

The ambivalent attitude to the Tawrāt is apparent 
also in contemporary Arabic literature, Modern stud- 
ies still try to prove, with the help of linguistic schol- 
arship, the prediction of Muhammad in the Bible 
(e.g. Husām Arshad, al-Bishara bi-Muhammad fi *I- Tawràt, 
Cairo 1986, based on Ps. lxviii. 5); other studies use 
modern Bible scholarship to prove that the Pentateuch 
is composed of different layers and has thus been fal- 
sified [see TAHRIF]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. Māwardī, Aām al-nubuwwa, 
Cairo 1935, 103-4; Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl fi "I-milal wa 
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gegen Ahl-al-Kitab, in ZDMG, xxxii (1878), 341-87 
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GCAL, i; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin- 
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in MW, xv (1925), 232-39; MJ. Kister, Haddithü 
‘an bani isr@ila wala haraja, in IOS, ii (1972), 215- 
39; G. Lecomte, Les citations de l'Ancien et du Nouveau 
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influence of the Biblical tradition on Muslim historiogra- 
phy, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of 
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Judaeo-Arabica. 1. Observations sur quelques citations 
bibliques chez Ibn Qotayba, in REJ, xcviii (1935), 
68-80. — (Hava LAZARUSs-Y AFEH) 
TAWRIRK (AJ, the verbal noun from the form II 
verb warraka, literally, “the act of putting forth leaves, 


tawriya” where the context of the homonym does not 
show “adjuncts”, “attributes” (lawazim; others: kara’in, 
B. 15 f£, 57, 60, 75), ie. elements in the context 
which point to either of the two meanings of the 
term on which the /awrya is based; the murashshaha, 
which contains attribute(s) supporting the manā karib 
(or al-muwarra bihi), which is not intended by the poet; 
the mubayyana supporting the meaning that is actually 
intended (manā ba'īd or al-muwarrà ‘anhu); and, finally, 
the muhayya’a, which contains what is needed to dis- 
cover the fawriya which would otherwise not be clear. 

Al-Safadi’s theories and his four subdivisions were 
apparently not fully shared by other scholars, as ap- 
pears, for instance, from Badr al-Din Ibn Malik 
(d. 686/1287), Misbah, Cairo 1341/1923, 119-20; B. 55, 
which actually preceded al-Safadi’s work, and from 
studies by later authors such as al-Kazwini (d. 739/ 
1338-9), Talkhis al-mifiah, in Shurüh al-talkkīs, Cairo 1317- 
9/1897-1901, iv, 332-6 (B. 57-9); [al-Ru'ayni] al- 
Andalusi's (d. 779/1377) commentary on Ibn Djābir 
apud al-Suyüti, Sharh 'uküd al-djuman, Cairo 1358/1939, 
115 (B. 15-6 n. 17); ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nàbulusi (d. 
1143/1731), Nafahat al-azhar, Cairo 1341, 76-7 (B. 
104); this is best illustrated by discussions on the ra- 
tionale of al-Safadi's theory of the /awriya mudjarrada, 
see W. Heinrichs, in Oriens, xx [1968-9], 399-403, see 
also 403-7 (important review of the /awriya theory); 
and B. 15-7. See also Ibn Ma'süm, Anwar al-rabi*, ed. 
Sh.H. Shukr, Nadjaf 1388-9/ 1968-9, v, 5-15 who takes 
issue with several of his predecessors. 

The first author to deal with the /awriya may have 
been Usama b. Munkidh (d. 584/1188), al-Badi‘ fi 
‘t-badi‘, ed. "AA. al-Muhannā, Beirut 1407/1987, 97-8, 
but he does not discuss the figure in great detail. The 
same is true of the Persian-Arabic Hada'ik al-sihr by 
Rashid al-Din Watwat (d. 578/1182-3), ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, 39-42, who uses the term īkām. Both authors 
offer interesting examples. 

Some scholars tried to find examples of the fawriya 
in ancient poetry or interpreted as /awriyas examples 
from the Kur'àn, such as al-Rahmānu ‘ala ’l-‘arshi stawā, 
(Kur'àn XX, 5) where istawá is supposed to have the 
meaning of “dominating”, “possessing”, not “settling 


| in a place", ruled out since this would lead to anthro- 
place", 


branches", used as a term of art and architecture in ; 
the sense of arabesque, pattern of vegetal ; 


adornment and decoration. Al-tawrik was taken 
into mediaeval Spanish usage as ataurigue, whence 
Pedro de Alcala's definition pintura de lazos morisca, 
tavriq (Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols 
et portugais dérivés de l'Arabe?, Leiden 1869, 214). See 
further, ARABESQUE. (Ep.) 
TAWRIYA (a.), also called tham, roughly “dou- 
ble entendre”, “Doppelsinnwitz”, a frequently 
discussed figure in Arabic literary theory. 
Based on ishtirak, homonymy, the figure depends on 
the “nearer” meaning (ma/nà karib) of a noun, adjec- 


tive, or a verbal form “hiding” (wará) the “farther” | 


meaning (ma‘nd ba'īd) intended by the poet. Personal 
names and place names may also hide this farther 
meaning. The /awriya is also known by a confusing 
number of other names: fawhim, takhyil [q..], tawdjih, 
mughalata ma'nawtyya, etc. 

Probably the first scholar to devote a monograph 
to the /awriya was al-Safadi (696 or 697-764/1296-7- 
1363; see S.A. Bonebakker, Some definitions of the Tawriya 
and Safadi’s Fadd al-xitàm ‘an at-tawriya wa-'l-istixdam, 
The Hague 1966 (here abbreviated B.). Al-Safadī dis- 


tinguishes four types: the /awriya mudjarrada or “bare | 


pomorphism, see Ibn Hidjdja (d. 837/1434), KAizanat 
al-adab, Cairo 1304/1886-7, 240; B. 24-7, see also 
101-3. 

A related figure is the istikhdām (B. 18-20, 30-1), 
based on a compound sentence where the main clause 
and the subordinate each “make use of" one of the 
double meanings of the term on which the figure 
depends, e.g. waswās “confusion, perplexity” and “jin- 
gling” of ornaments, in wa-idha maskat tarakat bi-sad- 
nika difa mà bi-huliyyihà min kathrati ’l-waswast where 
“confusion” applies to the heart, and “jingling” to the 
ornaments (hu/iltyy). 

The tawhim (false suggestion) and the ibhàm (amphi- 
bology; B. 20, 22, 52-3) in their proper sense stand, 


| strictly speaking, in no relation to either the /awriya 


or the isttkhdām, but are often mentioned in connec- 
tion with it. There exists, however, a /awhim al-tawriya 
or ihàm al-tawriya (B. 22, 29-30) “suggesting a lawriya" 
where the poet falsely creates the impression that his 
line of poetry contains a fawriya. This possibility sug- 
gests implicitly that the critics did not accept a fawriya 
or istikkdām that was not clearly supported by the 
context. 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned 
above): Safadi, Fadd al-khilám ‘an al-tawriya wa- 
‘Listikhdam, ed. M.A. al-Hinnawi, Cairo 1399/1997; 
Tanasi, Westarabische Tropik: Nazm IV des Tanasi, ed. 
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242-55; Yahya b. Hamza al-‘Alawt, al-Tīrāz, Cairo 
1332/1914, iii, 63-6 (mughālata ma‘nawtyya); A.F.M. 

(von) Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber, repr. Hildesheim 

1970, see index; F. Rückert-W. Pertsch, Grammatik, 
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«ās (S.A. BONEBAKKER) 

TAWUS, Tā'ūs (A), masculine substantive (pls. 
tawdwis, aļwās) drawn from the Greek tag and de- 
noting the peacock (Pavo) of the family of the 
Phasianidae, originally from Asia and comprising four 
species: (a) the blue peacock (Pavo cristatus); (b) the spi- 
ciferous peacock (Pavo muticus); (c) the Congo peacock 
(Afropavo congensi); and (d) the black peacock (Pavo 
nigripennis). 

l. In Muslim lore. 

This attractive and majestic large-tailed bird, an 
attribute in Greek and Latin Antiquity of the god- 
dess Hera/Juno, was of no interest to the Arabs other 
than in the magnificence of its plumage, since it was 
regarded as maleficent and inauspicious; according 
to some beliefs, it is said to have been the cause of 
the entry of the Devil into Paradise and of the expul- 
sion of Adam, with the injunction that he was never 
to return there for the whole duration of the terres- 
trial world; for this reason, the keeping of peacocks 
was not recommended. Furthermore, according to al- 
Damīrī, it is said that when Adam planted the vine, 
Satan came, cut the throat of a peacock over the 
plant and drank the bird’s blood. When the vine- 
stock sprouted foliage, the devil slaughtered a mon- 
key there and drank its blood. When the grapes 
appeared, the demon slaughtered a lion there and 
drank its blood. When, finally, the grapes reached 
maturity, Satan slaughtered a pig there and drank its 
blood; this explains why one who is addicted to wine 
acquires the attributes of these four animals. Thus 
when he begins to drink he is soon crawling on hands 
and knees, his complexion becomes bright and he 
acquires the beauty of the peacock. But as the first 
symptoms of intoxication become evident, he waves 
his arms and dances like a monkey; as his intoxi- 
cation increases, he adopts the behaviour of a lion, 
roaring and incapable of following a consistent line 
of thought. Finally, when thoroughly inebriated, he 
wallows like the pig, helpless and drifting into sleep. 

Two proverbs summarise the Arab world’s opinion 
of this beautiful bird; one is azhà or ahsan min ļāwūs 
“more magnificent than a peacock!”, while the other 
introduces a gloomy prophecy with ash’am min tàwüs 
“more ill-omened than a peacock!”. 

In his Kitab al-Hayawan, as quoted by al-Damiri, 
al-Djahiz gives some observations of the behaviour of 
peacocks. The peahen begins laying at three years of 
age; her clutch may be from five to twelve eggs. The 
male, driven by erotic fever and jealousy, may go so 
far as to break the eggs with violent pecking; he also 
often entrusts the clutch to a hen until the hatching 
of the chicks. Mating takes place in the spring. The 
peacock, justly nicknamed Abu "Lwashy “he of the 
splendid coat”, loses its livery in the autumn and 
regains its brilliant plumage in the spring, thus fol- 
lowing the cycle of the leafing of trees. 

In the Middle Ages, by contrast with Muslim opin- 
ion, Christianity showed a high regard for the pea- 
cock, calling it “the noble bird” and considering its 
meat “the food of the valiant”; thus, when carving 
the roasted bird, the knight enunciated the “vow of 
the peacock” or “vow of courage” or even “vow of 
love”. In heraldry, the peacock was represented as 
“rouant”, i.e. “making a wheel” or “peacocking” with 


the spreading of the variegated fan of its tail. In dec- 
orative art, the peacock was a motif often reproduced 
as an adornment on objects and for Christians it was 
a symbol of the Resurrection. In gastronomy, as it 
had been among the Romans, the meat of the pea- 
cock was considered a choice dish; Muslim opinion 
was somewhat divided as to the permissibility of con- 
suming this meat, but as a general rule it was allowed 
in Sunni circles. 

Despite these disagreements, Arab naturalist authors 
who wrote on the subject attribute to the peacock 
certain specific qualities. Thus the peacock willingly 
kills venomous snakes and begins to dance, spread- 
ing wings and tail, when it senses a poisoned dish. 
The flesh of the peacock, which doctors proscribed 
on account of its heaviness, needed soaking in vine- 
gar; it was reckoned to be an aphrodisiac and a treat- 
ment for maladies of the joints. The marrow of the 
bones mixed with honey was believed to cure colic 
and other stomach ailments. Similarly, the blood mixed 
with honey, gall and vinegar was a remedy for abdom- 
inal complaints and, mixed with salt, it was an effec- 
tive ointment for the healing of purulent boils. Finally, 
the excrement of the peacock, when roasted and pul- 
verised, constituted a powder effective in the removal 
of freckles from the face. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a peacock in a dream would 
foretell an advantageous marriage with a stranger; it 
would also guarantee successful progeny. 

On the description of the peacock in poetry, see 
e.g. al-Nuwayrī, Mihāyat al-arab, x, 216-17. On Malak 
Tāwūs, the Peacock Angel, see YAZĪDIYYA. 

From the same root (f-w-s) is derived the word 
tāwūsiyya, denoting, from the family of Saturnidae, the 
greater peacock moth (Satumia pyri) and the lesser pea- 
cock moth (Saturnia pavonia) and from the family of 
Nymphalidae, the peacock butterfly (Vanessa io). 
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Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, Cairo 1928-9, ii, 

88-91; Kazwini, "dģjā*ib al-makhlūkāt (on the mar- 

gins of Damīrī), ii, 274-5; A. Malouf (Amin Ma‘lif ), 

Mu'djam al-hayawān. An Arabic zoological dictionary, 

Cairo 1932, 185, s.v. Peacock/Pavo; H. Eisenstein, 

Einführung in der arabische Zoographie, Berlin 1990, 

index s.v. Pfau. (F. Vré) 

2. In art. 

The splendid plumage of the male peafowl, whose 
colourful tail can be expanded erect like a fan, was 
a recurring motif in Islamic art since its very begin- 
ning. Taken over from Persian Sāsānid representa- 
tions, particularly textiles and precious metals, the bird 
was depicted in nearly all media, and is always recog- 
nisable by its crest of three dots on short stems and 
its tail. In the majority of cases, the bird is shown 
either single or in antithetical pairs. In the last case, 
the long necks may be intertwined. The beauty of 
the tail, which often had royal or paradisiacal con- 
notations, is enhanced in configurations in which the 
bird is shown en face with the tail deployed. Because 
of its symbolic meaning, the tail was also attached to 
other creatures like al-Burak [g.v.], the Simurgh [4.2.] 
or a harpy. 

The beauty of the bird made it particularly suit- 
able for decorative purposes. Single peacocks with 
raised, ovoid tails covered with “peacock eyes" occupy 
the inside of some 9th to 10th century Mesopotamian 
lustre painted bowls or fill the centre of the medal- 
lions of a 10th century Spanish textile fragment. They 
figure on Eastern Iranian and Sāmānid pottery, on 
12th century North Persian champlevé dishes, on pot- 
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tery vessels manufactured in 12th to 14th century 
Persian workshops; in Turkey it remained a popular 
ornament as late as the 18th to 19th centuries. Simi- 
larly antithetical peacocks, facing a central design or 
linked by their necks, begin to decorate art objects 
from ca. the 9th century onwards. On one of the 
earliest examples—a Persian bronze ewer in the 
Hermitage on which they form its sole decoration— 
they face a palm tree, pick at one of its leaves and 
deploy their tails as if to reveal all their beauty. Often 
shown with intertwined necks they were a popular 
motif on Spanish Umayyad ivories, Tā'ifa period stone 
carvings and Almoravid silks. The most impressive of 
the latter is a chasuble in Toulouse, the Basilica of 
St. Sernine, on which the deployed tails of each pair 
form roundels which, horizontally aligned, are woven 
in different colours. 

Since among all the birds only the male peafowl 
can expose its colourful tail feathers in a complete 
fan, Hispano-Islamic, and particularly Persian artists 
also depicted this ostentatious display. On the ivory 
pyxis of al-Mughira (357/968), this pose occurs twice, 
once in the upper register between the main medal- 
lions on the body of the pyxis, and again on the 
domed lid. On the body, the stately peacock, seen en 
face, is flanked by two peahens, while on the domed 
lid two peacocks with deployed tails face each other. 

In Persia, the earliest examples are paintings on 
the inner walls of the Kharrakan tomb tower, dated 
460/1067-8. A gold coin of the founder of the Kadjar 
dynasty, Agha Muhammad Khan, minted in Isfahan 
in 1210-11/1795, ranks among the latest specimens 
which portray the bird en face. 

In mediaeval Islam, the peacock was associated with 
(a) royalty; (b) the prophet Sulayman [g.v.], and (c) 
light and paradise. Al-Damiri, in his dream interpre- 
tation, refers to al-Maķdisī, according to whom the 
[peacock] indicates a "foreign" (Persian) king, and a 
dream about friendly relations with peacocks promises 
brotherly relations with the king of Persia. Thus many 
Persian 12th to 13th century ceramics depict an 
enthroned royalty with one or two peacocks in front 
or behind his throne. The same idea recurs in illus- 
trated manuscripts. On the frontispiece of Sa'di's 
Bustān in the Bodleian Library (ms. Fraser 73, fol. 2a, 
ca, A.D. 1515), one of the two genii who hovers over 
the canopy of an enthroned prince carries a peacock. 
Or, in a fragmentary Shàh-náma manuscript from 
ca. 1590-1600 (Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Cat. 
no. 277), the picture of a peacock with deployed tail 
is shown above the seat of Faridün. A striking exam- 
ple of the close relation between Persian kingship and 
the bird is the gold coin of Agha Muhammad Khan, 
mentioned above, that shows a peacock with a huge 
deployed tail on its obverse. Finally, one is reminded 
of the famous “Peacock Throne” in Tehran, which 
almost certainly received its name from its precious 
stones, that suggested the plumage of the peacock {see 
further, TAKHT-1 TÀwÜs]. 

The connection between the peacock and the throne 
of Sulayman is referred to already by al-Tha‘labi, 
who describes his throne as being surrounded by four 
golden palm trees, on the branches of which sit golden 
peacocks and eagles. In particular, 15th to 16th cen- 
tury Shiraz manuscripts show Sulayman enthroned 
like a Persian king, with an angel holding a peacock 
over his head, or with peacocks sitting in front of or 
behind his throne. 

The association of the peacock with light, paradise 
and the Afterlife is suggested by paintings which depict 
the bird in conjunction with motifs that conjure up 


similar ideas. In the wall paintings inside the Kharrakan 
Tomb Tower, for example, peacocks enclosed in sun- 
disk-like medallions that alternate with six- and eight- 
pointed stars, were almost certainly meant to convey 
wishes for a heavenly abode. This also seems to explain 
the peacocks at the portal of the tombchamber of 
Hārūn-i Wilāya at Isfahan. Similarly, in numerous 
Mantik al-tayr manuscripts, large, colourful peacocks in 
assembly with other birds represent the “search for 
God”. 

Bibliography: A monograph on the peacock 
remains to be written. For numerous examples, see 
Ingeborg Luschey, The pictorial tile cycle of Hast Behest 
in Isfahan and its iconographic tradition, Rome 1978, 
159-69. For the peacock tail, see Eva Baer, Sphinxes 
and harpies in medieval Islamic art, Jerusalem 1965, 
index. _ (Eva BAER) 
TAWUSIYYA, a heterodox Shī'ī sect of the 

later 19th and early 20th centuries in Persia. It is 
named after a certain Agha Muhammad Kazim 
Tunbākū-furūsh of Isfahan, known as Tāwūs al-‘urafa’, 
“Peacock of the (Sūfī) initiates” from his elegant dress, 
who broke away from the Ni‘mat-Allahiyya [g.v.] Sūfī 
order. On the death of Rahmat "Alī Shah Shirazi, 
who represented the Ni‘mat-Allahis in Isfahan, Tawiis 
refused to recognise his successor there, and, on his 
expulsion from Isfahan in 1281/1864-5, moved to 
Tehran, dying there in 1293/1876. 

He was succeeded as kuth of the group which had 
formed around him by one Hadjdji Mulla Sultan 
Gunābādī, who may be considered as the real founder 
of the Tāwūsiyya. He had studied at Mashhad and 
the 'atabāt of ‘Irak; he had taught at Tehran, but had 
fallen under suspicion for alleged Babi sympathies; 
and then later, he joined Agha Muhammad in Isfahan. 
Dying in 1327/1909, he was succeeded by his sons 
Nar "Alī Shah and Saff "Alī Shah. 

Hādjdjī Mulla Sultan's Süfi doctrines involved three 
stages of teaching, from initiation to perfection, on 
the evidence of his disciple Hadjdji Shaykh ‘Abbas 
«Alī Kayman (whose works, including the Kitàb-i rāz- 
gushā Ki pāsukh-i pandjah pursish ast, written in Tehran 
in 1350/1931-2 and published there around the same 
time, are an important source for the sect) In the 
first, he merely regarded himself as a learned man, 
to be imitated as a mardja‘ al-taklīd (q.v.]; in the second, 
he claimed the imàmate; and in the third stage he 
claimed, by allusion and suggestion rather than directly, 
quasi-divine powers as the appointed representative 
of God on earth, designated for every age, the mukh- 
tār-i mutlak "Supremely Chosen One", who is called 
payghambar, imam, kutb, ghawth, etc. The degrees of ini- 
tiation amongst the Tawisiyya were certainly Sūfī in 
nature, but Hadjdji Mulla Sultan himself claimed to 
synthesise the religions of the whole world. 

As for Tawisi ritual, it presents certain features 
which relate it to the Ahl-i Hakk [g.v.]. Notably, dur- 
ing the ceremony of initiation (taskarruf ) in the pre- 
sence of the dalāt, initiator, followed by bay'at of the 
murid alone with the kufb, the initiate contracts sev- 
eral obligations: obedience, charity, secret of the dhikr, 
service for 12 years; presentation of the dīg-i djüsh 
(boiling pot), and offers five things: nuts, a ring, a 
coin, a piece of cloth and sweet-meats (which have 
acquired a particular virtue). The custom of dig-i dish 
(boiled meat presented by the murid, who carries the 
boiling pot on his head to the kutb who distributes 
it to his guests) exists, says Shaykh Kaywān, among 
the "Alī-Ilāhīs. “It is the custom for them to carry 
once a week the boiling pot to their superior, to make 
up for prayer omitted and as soon as the superior 
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1. Peacocks facing palm tree. Bronze ewer, 9th 
to 10th century. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 


2. Peacocks with intertwined necks. “Pila of Jativa". Spain, 
ca. mid-llth century. 
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3. Peacock with deployed tail. Detail from frontispiece of Farid al-Din ‘Attar’s 
Mantik al-tayr, painted about 1600. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


TAWUS PLATE XI 


4. Burak with peacock tail. From dispersed manuscript, Tabriz or Baghdad, 1380-90. 
Istanbul, Topkapi Saray. 


5. Peacocks in front of princely throne. Persian dish, ca. beginning of 13th century. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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says “thy gift is accepted”, the omitted prayer becomes 
accepted by the Lord. They call this custom niyéz, 
offering, as distinct from namāz, prayer. Hast thou 
said thy prayer? No, but I have offered niyaz.” Among 
the Tāwūsiyya the custom of dīg-i ģiūsh seems to be 
connected with the custom, called ‘akika [g.v.], on the 
seventh day after the birth of a child, when the parents 
sacrifice a lamb and give the meat to the poor. Here 
we have the comparison between the new-born child 
and the initiate, the latter receiving a new soul. 

As to the term niyāz, the Tāwūsiyya have it also, 
but it is applied to an assembly in which there is no 
offering but which has a very elaborate ritual, not 
only of participation in preparation but also the actual 
ceremony itself, of which Kaywān refuses to give the 
real significance. He says, among other things, that 
the *Alī-Ilāhīs and the Süfis “are in the same valley". 
The former, observing Aakikat, are, however, superior 
to the latter who stop at tarīkat. Formerly, the rite of 
“breaking the nut" (diz shikastan) was performed by 
the superior of the *Ali-Ilahis alone and the Sūfī kutbs 
had to give him for this purpose the nuts received 
from the disciples. Connections with the Ahl-i Hakk 
must not be neglected, in spite of the differences which 
are also to be noted, remembering the part played 
by Baba Tahir among the Ahl-i Hakk, as one of the 
divine manifestations, and the fact that Mulla Sultan 
“Ali Gunabadi is the author of commentaries in Arabic 
and Persian on the work of Baba Tahir [g.v.]. F.M. 
Stead, in MW (1932), 184-9, even mentions “one of 
the branches of the ‘Ali Ilāhī Cult, known as the 
Tausi or Peacock sect . . . venerates the devil", but this 
would suggest rather a connection with the Yazidis 
[see vazipnivva], of which we have been unable to 
find any indication. The Tawisi teaching has, on the 
contrary, so far as we can judge, been strongly influ- 
enced by Babi conceptions (the charge made against 
Hādjdjī Mulla Sultan was perhaps not entirely with- 
out foundation), and in consequence affords us a typ- 
ical example of modern heterodox syncretism in Shītī 
circles, which has assimilated in its own way Sufi, 
*Ali-Ilahr and Babi ideas. 

Bibliography: The above is based essentially on 
the works of Shaykh Kaywan. (B. NikrrmE*) 
TAWWABUN (a.) “penitents”, the self-imposed 

title of an early Shi‘i movement that arose 
in response to the defeat and martyrdom of Imam 
Husayn and his companions at Karbala’ in 61/680. 
The movement was led by five former close associ- 
ates of ‘Ali, chief of whom was Sulayman b. Surad, 
whose honorific shaykh al-shi‘a suggests his prestige 
among his fellows, mostly elderly Arab males of Küfa. 
This cohort of one hundred men over sixty felt a 
profound sadness and guilt for not having either been 
able or sufficiently willing to support Husayn and his 
comrades at Karbala’. Scholarly consensus holds that 
the Tawwābūn were a genuinely religious society who 
vowed revenge for Husayn’s blood or death as mar- 
tyrs in the process of atoning for the ignominious loss 
of their hero at the hands of the Umayyads. 

For three years the movement remained under- 
ground, but with the death of the Umayyad caliph 
Yazid in 64/683 and the political confusion that fol- 
lowed, Sulayman b. Surad saw a chance for action. 
He gathered his followers and persuaded many new 
people to join the movement. Although 16,000 vol- 
unteers pledged support, when the time arrived for 
battle against the 30,000 troops of the Umayyad gov- 
ernor in ‘Irak, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [g.v.] (who had 
been responsible for the Karbala’ massacre), only 4,000 
(all Arabs, with no mawālī) gathered at Nukhayla near 


Küfa in Rabi‘ II 65/November 684 in support of 
Sulaymàn b. Surad and his leadership circle, pledg- 
ing "revenge for the blood of Husayn." Soon the 
force was reduced by absentees to 3,000. Sulayman 
b. Surad led the Tawwābūn first to Karbala’, where 
great lamentation was raised (and the ritual visit to 
Husayn’s burial place was instituted). Sulayman b. 
Surad's forces then advanced, finally engaging the 
Umayyads at ‘Ayn al-Warda, near the Syrian border. 
A three-day battle broke out on 22 Djumāda I 65/ 
January 685 with the Tawwabin crying “Paradise! 
Paradise for the Turabis!” (al-Mas'üdi, ed. Pellat, iii, 
§ 1980; Jafri, 231-2, 234; “Turabis” = followers of 
‘Ali, whose kunya was Abū Turab). Sulayman b. Surad 
was the first of the leaders to fall and at the end 
only a few Tawwabin survived. 

Bibliography: The main source, quoted at length 
by al-Tabarī, is the respected ‘Iraki historian Abū 
Mikhnaf (d. 157/774). See Balādhūrī, Ansāb, v, 
204 ff; Tabarī, ii, 497 ff, tr. G.R. Hawting, The 
History of al-Tabari, xx, Albany 1989, 80-97, 124- 
59; Mastūdī, Murüdj, ed. Pellat, iii, $8 1976-82; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religiós-politischen Oppositionsparteten 
im alten Islam, in Abh. der Konigl. Gesell. der Wiss. 
zu Göttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. v. 1, 71 ff., Eng. 
tr., The religio-political factions in early Islam, Amsterdam 
1975, 121-4; S.H.M. Jafri, Origins and early develop- 
ment of Shía Islam, London 1979, 222-34. On Abū 
Mikhnaf’s K. Sulayman b. Surad wa-‘Ayn al-Warda 
and its sources, see Ursula Sezgin, Abū Miknaf; 
Leiden 1971, 108 (no. 23). (F.M. Denny) 
TAWWADJ, Tawwaz, a town in the western 

part of the mediaeval province of Fars in 
Persia. It lay on or near the Shāpūr river midway 
between Kāzarūn [9.v.] and the Gulf coastland, but 
the place fell into ruin by later mediaeval times and 
its site is no longer known for sure. For further details 
on the town, see sHAPOR, river, to whose Bibl. should 
be added Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 
1926, 74-5; J. Markwart-G. Messina, A catalogue of 
the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 1931, 94-5; 
Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 
163. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TAWZAR [see TOzaR]. 

AL-TAYALISI, Ast DAwüp SuLAvMAN b. Dawid 
b. al-Djārūd, famous Basran collector of hadith 
{g.v.], nicknamed “the mountain of knowledge", who 
died in 203 or 204/819-820 at the age of ca. sev- 
enty years. He was a mawlà of the clan of al-Zubayr 
b. al-“Awwam [g.v.] and originally hailed from Persia. 
He is said to have owed his nisba to his custom (?) 
of wearing a certain Persian upper garment or hood 
(taylasān, pl. tayalisa), a scarf-like wrapper worn around 
the head and neck, but the nisba more obviously relates 
to a maker or seller of faylasans, the cowl worn by 
scholars. He was renowned for his memory; he boasted 
that he could recite 30,000 traditions without pause. 
He was especially acclaimed for the many traditions 
he said that he had learned with Shu‘ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 [g.v.]), the greatest Basran tra- 
ditionist of his time. Al-Tayalisi died after drinking a 
medicine made of the semecarpus anacardium nut 
(balādhur, cf. Steinschneider in WZKM, xi [1897], 319, 
no. 315). 

Al-Tayālisī is particularly famous for his collection 
of traditions, called the Musnad. It is preserved in an 
ancient Haydarābād edition of 1321/1903 which con- 
tains 2,768 traditions, some two dozen of which strike 
one by their remarkable length. Since this number is 
positively modest in comparison with the figures of 
tens of thousands of traditions which all the sources 
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agree in attributing to him, it could be maintained 
that what we have in that Musnad does not constitute 
the entire collection but is only that part comprising 
solely prophetic traditions transmitted with more or 
less uninterrupted isndd strands by Companions, the 
so-called musnad [q.v.] strands. When his Musnad is 
compared with the collections entitled Afusannaf made 
by his younger colleagues ‘Abd al-Razzak al-San‘ani 
(d. 211/827 [g.».] and Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849 [g.v.]), each of which does indeed contain 
several tens of thousands of reports, the surmise is 
tenable that al-Tayālisī's Musnad, as we have it now, 
is a collection from which all the reports supported 
by less well-attested isnād strands have been removed 
according to the isndd criteria of post-classical times: 
it does not contain Companion reports (mawküfat), 
hardly any Successor reports of the type called mur- 
sal [g.v.] and no personal opinions of early fukahā” 
that go by the term akwāi, all three categories occur- 
ring in abundance in the Musannafs mentioned. 
Although this is not substantiated in the Haydarabad 
edition or anywhere else as far as can be ascertained, 
al-Tayalis's Musnad as we have it now may be an 
anonymously abridged version of an original corpus 
several times the size of the present Musnad, a corpus 
that is apparently no longer extant. But what this 
presumably larger collection may have contained in 
addition to the Haydarabad Musnad is not entirely 
lost: Ibn Abi Shayba's Musannaf quotes dozens of 
reports on the authority of al-Tayālisī which cannot 
be traced in his Musnad and which may therefore 
conceivably have been part of the massive original. 
Since he allegedly relied so heavily on his memory, 
a certain number of mistakes he made in isnēds were 
imputed to him (only ten out of 40,000, according 
to some authorities), but they did not damage his 
overall reputation too much. 

Bibliography: Yon Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib 
al-tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325, iv, 182-6; Mizzi, 
Tahdhib al-kamal, ed. R.*A. Ma'rüf, xi, 401-8; for 
some of al-Tayalis's mistakes, see ‘Abd Allāh b. 
‘Adi al-Djurdjānī, al-Kamil fi duaf? al-ndjal, ed. 
Beirut 1988°, iii, 278-81, and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Tarikk Baghdād ix, 24-9. His Musnad was edited 
again with the traditions arranged according to fikh 
chapters by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Banna al- 
Sātātī as Minhat al-ma'büd fī tartīb musnad al-Tayālisī 
Abī Dāwūd, 2 parts in 1, Cairo 1372/1952. 

S (G.H.A. JuvnBoLt) 

AL-TAYALISI, Dja‘rar B. Munammap [Ghulam 
Tha‘lab] b. Dja‘far [b. Hatim al-Wasiti], a philo- 
logist, who lived in the middle of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. A pupil of the Küfan and Basran schools of 
philology, he probably was a son of the ghulám Tha‘lab 
Abū Dja‘far Muhammad b. Dja‘far (d. 327/938-9; 
Yāķūt, Irshad, vi, 464). He was connected directly with 
Ibn Durustawayh (d. 346/957 [g.v.]) and to Abū ‘Umar 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid [al-Zahid al-Mutarriz] 
(d. 345/957), another close pupil (ghulam) of Tha‘lab’s 
ILEAR 

His small work Kitab al-Mukathara ‘inda *I-mudhākara 
shows al-Tayālisī as a talented beginner. In a short 
introduction, he explains that it is his intention to 
present poets with similar names (ism) or surnames 
(lakab) (87 of the former and 32 of the latter from 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times) with the purpose of 
distinguishing them from well-known bearers of this 
name or surname. He begins with the famous al- 
A'shà Maymün b. Kays [g.2.] and adds 15 other bear- 
ers of this lakab, together with verses and anecdotes, 
but omits, for example, the well-known A‘sha Hamdan 


[g-7.]. The number of verses given by him which are 
otherwise unknown is not without importance. In the 
course of the work, the articles become shorter, to 
end as simple lists of names. The longest article is 
that on ‘Umara (no. 56), a great-grandson of the poet 
Djarir [g.v.]; it contains information on Wāsit [g.v.] 
and on poems by Jews. A first, inadequate, edition 
after a modern copy (1317/1899) of an old manu- 
script (614/1217), was published by R. Geyer in SB 
AK. Wien, cciii (1927), Abh. 4; M. Tawit al-Tandji 
published a second edition, based on the old manu- 
script and on an even older one (523/1129), in Şarkiyat 
Mecmuası (Ankara), i (1956), Appendix. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 43, 184; Sezgin, 

ii, 97, 101, 247. (R. SELLHEIM) 

TAYAMMUM (4), the recommendation or 
permission to perform the ritual ablution 
with sand instead of water in certain cases, is 
based on two passages in the Kur'an, IV, 43/46 and 
V, 7/9. The latter passage runs as follows: *And if you 
are in a state of impurity (djunub™) purify ( fa-ttahharü) 
yourselves. But if you are ill, or on a journey or if 
you come from the privy or you have touched women 
and you find no water, take fine clean sand (sa'īd”" 
tayyib”) and rub your faces and hands with it.” Sūra 
IV, 43/46, is nearly identical except that the phrase 
“with it" is lacking from the sentence “and rub your 
faces and hands with it". According to the Shafi‘is 
(see al-Baydawi on IV, 46), “with it" means that there 
must be some sand in the hand. The Hanafis, on 
the other hand, consider the rite valid even if the 
hand has only been touched by a smooth stone. The 
word seems to have as its root-meaning "intention, 
desire" (see Lane, s.v. ”-m-m), and is regarded as 
"weaker" than either the ghusl or the wudi? (al-Halabi, 
Multakà al-abhàr, Beirut 1409/1989, i, 30, commentary). 

Drawing from the Mizàn al-kubra of al-Sha‘rani 
(Cairo 1279, i, 143 f£), the points of difference between 
the madhhabs may be summed up as: a) the material 
(earth, sand, etc.); b) the obligation to look for water; 
¢) the question how far face and hands are to be 
rubbed and into what legal categories these rubbings 
fall; d) the question what one should do if one finds 
water after he has already begun the salāt; e) the ques- 
tion whether a single tayammum suffices for two fard 
rites; f) the question whether one who has performed 
the tayammum before his salāt may act as imam for a 
person who has performed the ablution with water; 
g) the question whether fayammum is permitted before 
the salāt at festivals and for the dead, if one is not 
on a journey; Å) the question whether one who is not 
travelling, and has difficulty getting water for a salāt, 
the legal time for which is about to expire, should 
repeat the salāt performed after tayammum as soon as 
he has found water; 7) the question whether it is per- 
mitted to use the little water one has for a partial 
washing and do /ayammum for the rest; j) the ques- 
tion of what is to be done in cases of injury; &) the 
question whether the salēt is to be repeated in four 
cases in which it has been performed after tayammum. 

There is agreement among the madhhabs on the 
point that fayammum is only performed for the face 
or hands, regardless of whether the Muslim is muhdith 
[see HADATH] or djunub; whether it occurs in place of 
a washing of all or any parts of the body is a matter 
of indifference (al-Nawawi, on Muslim, Sahih, Cairo 
1283, i, 406). 

In the Talmud (Berakot, fol. 15a), a permit to use 
sand in case of want of water similar to that of the 
Kur'àn is given, and Cedrenus, Annales, ed. Hylander, 
Basle 1556, 206, tells how on an occasion in a journey 
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through the desert, Christian baptism was performed 
with sand. 
Bibliography: See also the commentaries on süra 

IV, 46, and V, 9; Nóldeke-Schwally, G. des Q,, i, 

190; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Fudenthume 

aufgenommen?, 86; Th.W. Juynboll, Handleiding, etc. 
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(AJ. Wensinck-[A.K. REINHART]) 

TAYBA [see AL-MADĪNAJ. 

TAYF Ar-KHAYĀL (A), “the vision of the be- 
loved”, a motif of classical Arabic poetry. The 
two terms are explained as synonyms denoting an 
"apparition" or “phantom” coming in sleep. Tayf is 
derived from ¢-y-f/t-w-f “to move" or “move around”. 
Khayal (rarely khayāla, pl. khayalat), from kk-y-l “to sur- 
mise” or “create” an image in one’s fancy of a thing, 
basically means “an incorporeal form or image” (Lane, 
ii, 385c), anything seen indistinctly like a shadow. The 
terms occur separately, as a rule. Their combination 
first appears in Islamic texts and is sometimes reversed 
(khayāl al-tayf ). 

The original structure of the motif in the nasīb 
[g.v.] of the Dyahiliyya [g.».] appears to be as follows: 
The poet on his desert journey rests at night. His 
companions are asleep, but he keeps awake or is 
awakened and suddenly perceives the fleeting image 
of his beloved, whose tribe dwells far away. He is 
startled, even frightened, and ponders how she was 
able to cross the mountains and deserts separating 
them. Emotions of longing and sorrow are evoked, 
but eventually he recovers and sends the tayf al-khayal 
back. Mediaeval and modern scholars alike explained 
the jayf al-khayal as a vision in a dream. However, 
several elements in the narrative, e.g. the poet’s reac- 
tion and the deceptive character of the phenomenon, 
suggest that originally the /ayf al-khayal was conceived 
as an apparition confronting the poet in the external 
world (cf. R. Jacobi, The Khayal motif in early Arabic 
poetry, in Oriens, xxxii [1990], 50-64). This interpreta- 
tion agrees with the etymological evidence and with 
the function of the pre-Islamic nasīb, to free the poet 
from his emotional involvement in a past love affair. 

Since the early Islamic period, the /ayf al-khayal is 
described by poets as a vision in a pleasant dream. 
The motif is favoured in Umayyad poetry and elabora- 
ted in accordance with a new ideal of love, i.e. con- 
stancy after separation. In the nasi? of the panegyrical 
kasīda [g.v.] the original narrative is changed in several 
ways. Poets now dwell on the beauty of the "vision", 
the pleasures of love enjoyed while asleep, and the 
disenchantment in the morning. They sometimes 
introduce elements of the rahil [g.v.] to the patron or 
use the motif as a transition (takhallus) to the follow- 
ing section of the ode [see Nasis]. Ghazal [g.v.] poets, 
on the other hand, concentrate on its psychological 
aspects and praise the jayf al-khayal as the only means 
of communication between lovers kept apart. 

This last aspect is developed with added sophisti- 
cation in ‘Abbasid poetry. The narrative structure of 
the motif is dissolved, but traditional elements are still 
alluded to, e.g. the fayf al-khayal's perilous desert jour- 
ney. Poets reflect on the nature of the phenomenon, 
its causes and effects, the relation between the beloved 
and her "vision". Occasionally the roles are reversed, 
the poet's jayf al-khayal visiting the beloved. The meet- 


ing of “two visions" (tayfān/khayālān) is a variant em- 
ployed with ingenuity by several poets, e.g. Abū Nuwās 
and al-Buhtur [9.vv.] (cf R. Jacobi, A/-Ahayālāni—a 
variation of the Khayal motif, in JAL, xxvii [1996], 2-12). 
The motif never lost its appeal to later poets, and is 
also discussed by mediaeval critics. Al-Sharif al- 
Murtadà (d. 430/1044) in his monograph Tayf al- 
khayāl (ed. H.K. al-Sayrafi, Cairo 1381/1962) contrasts 
praise (madh) and blame (dhamm) of the tayf al-khayál, 
illusion and reality (5 f£). Evidently, love in a dream 
had its attractions in a society where the meetings of 
lovers must have been both dangerous and difficult. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): H. al-Banna ‘Izz al-Din, al-Tayf wa ’l-khayāl 
fi 'l-shir al-"arabī al-kadim, Cairo 1988; J. Seybold, 

The earliest demon lover. The Tayf al-Khayal in al- 

Mufaddaliyat, in Reorientations/ Arabic and Persian poetry, 

ed. S.P. Stetkevych, Bloomington 1994, 180-9. 

E (RENATE JAcoB!) 

TAYM ALLAH p». TuaA'raBA, an Arab tribe 
belonging to the branch of the Rabi‘a b. Nizar (tribes 
of ‘Adnan) and forming part of the great ethnical 
group of the Bakr b. Wail. Genealogy: Taym Allāh 
b. Tha‘laba b. "Ukāba b. Sa‘b b. ‘Ali b. Bakr b. Wa'il. 
We also find it mentioned under the form Taym 
Allat, which may be the correct name, for a Muslim 
(or Christian) alteration of the name Allàt to that of 
Allàh is not at all unlikely, while the opposite is hardly 
conceivable. 

This tribe, as usual with so many other tribes of 
Arabia, formed an alliance (Aif) with the sister tribe 
of the Banü Kays b. Tha‘laba, and each of them was 
closely associated with the Banu ‘Idjl and the Bani 
*Anaza. This confederation bore the name al-Lahàzim 
(the word &hzima, according to the lexicographers, sig- 
nifies the mastoid bone, and similar expressions are 
not unusual to indicate the solidity of an alliance); it 
was afterwards extended to the Banü Mazin b. Sa'b 
and even, it appears, to the two great Bakri subdi- 
visions, the Bani Dhuhl and the Banü Shaybān. After 
Islam the Banü Hanifa, another Bakri tribe, also 
entered the alliance (al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 
276, 1-2; Nakā'id, ed. Bevan, 47, 10, 305, 9, 764, 9, 
and, especially, 725, 15. Wüstenfeld, misled probably 
by the statement in Ibn Ķutayba, K. al-Ma‘anf, ed. 
Wuüstenfeld, 48, thought that the name al-Lahazim 
referred only to the Taym Allah; cf. also Reiske, Primae 
lineae, 253 n. f, 255 n. h). The Taym Allāh took part 
with their allies in the wars of the Bakr b. Wa'il 
against the Tamim, and we find them specially con- 
cerned with the battles of Zubāla, Nibadj, Taythal, 
Djadüd and al-Wakit (the last two fall within the 
Islamic period). It does not appear, however, that they 
distinguished themselves by any particular exploits or 
that they numbered among their leaders any person 
of note. In the two latter expeditions, the command 
was held by al-Hawfazān b. Sharik and by Abdjar 
b. Djābir, both of the Bani ‘Idjl. At a more remote 
period, the Taym Allah had fought with the rest of 
the Bakris against the Lakhmid tribes of al-Hira: they 
are mentioned in the stories of the Yawm Uwāra. 

The Taym Allàh were Christians, like almost all 
the Bakr b. Wail (cf. al-Tabari, i, 2032 ult), but 
they were early converted to Islam and we find them 
fighüng in the wars of conquest and the civil wars; 
one of them, for example, lyàs b. ‘Abla, took part 
in the murder of the Caliph *Uthmàn (Naka^id, ed. 
Bevan, 918 ff) But it was mainly in the history of 
the eastern provinces that the Taym Allah played a 
part in the first two centuries of the Hidjra; among 
the members of this tribe who made a mark in his- 
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tory, the best-known is ‘Aws b. Tha‘laba b. Zufar b. 
Wadi'a, who is also known as a poet (notice in Ibn 
Hadjar, Jsaba, Cairo 1325, i, 82, quoted from the 
Tabakat al-shu‘ara’ of Di^bil and the Mu‘gjam al-shu‘ara 
of al-Marzubani; verses in Yakut, Mu‘djam, ed. 
Wüstenfeld, i, 830, with reference to two ancient stat- 
ues at Palmyra) and was governor of Khurāsān; dur- 
ing the civil war of 65/684-5 he valiantly defended 
Harāt against the troops of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr, com- 
manded by ‘Abd Allah b. Khàzin and held out for 
a whole year, with the support of all the Bakr b. 
Wail of Khurāsān, until he fell (al-Tabart, ii, 484- 
90; al-Baladhuri, Futūk, ed. de Goeje, 414-15). Another 
poet of the Taym Allah, Nahar b. Tawsi‘a (who was 
called the best poet of the Bakr in Khurāsān) took 
part in the campaigns of Kutayba b. Muslim, whom 
he had once satirised but finally joined (Ibn Kutayba, 
K. al-Shit, ed. de Goeje, 342-3; Hamāsa, ed. Freytag, 
431-2; Naka'id, ed. Bevan, 359-60, 364-5, 368; al- 
Tabari, ii, passim; al-Kali, Amat, ii, 201-12, etc.). 

There were several other tribes, especially in the 
south, called Taym Allah or Taym Allat; Ibn al-Kalbī 
mentions the following: T. b. Asad b. Wabara; 
T. b. Zahw (?) b. Marr b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth b. 
Tayy’; T. b. Hikal... b. Mazin b. al-Azd; T. b. 
Rufayda b. Thawr b. Kalb; T. b. ‘Amir al-Adjdār... 
b. Kalb; T. b. al-Namir b. Ķāsit; T. b. Wadm b. 
Wahballāt... b. Kalb. 

A fraction of the Bani Taym Allah installed itself 
in the high valley of the Wadi Taym (Allāh), which 
bears its name in Syria, at the foot of the Djabal al- 
Shaykh; this was one of the places of origin of the 
Druze during the 5th/llth century and numerous 
heretical groups still lived there in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury (see Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domi- 
nation fatimide, Damascus 1987, i, 368-759, ii; and Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil, index). 

Bibliography: Wūstenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, B 17 
(Register, 447); Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, i, Tafeln, nos. 
150, 296-7, ii, Register, 543; Ibn Durayd, K al- 
Ishttkak, ed. Wüstenfeld, 212-13. 

(G. Levi DELLA Vipa) 

TAYM sb. MURRA, a subdivision of Kuraysh 
[g.v.] whose pedigree is Taym b. Murra b. Ka‘b b. 
Lu'ayy b. Ghalib b. Fihr. 

All of the important figures among the Taym before 
Islam and in its early days belonged to the genealog- 
ical line of ‘Amr b. Ka‘b b. Sad b. Taym. They 
included Abū Bakr [g.v.], Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allāh [¢.v.] 
and Talha’s paternal uncle, Ma‘mar b. ‘Uthman (cf. 
M. Lecker, Biographical notes on Abii ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar 
b. al-Muthannā, in SI, lxxxi [1995], 71-100, at 77-83, 
96-7; Malik b. Anas [g..] was reportedly a mawlā of 
the Taym; on p. 263a of the entry about him read, 
instead of Humayr, Himyar; M.J. Kister, The massacre 
of the Banü Qurayza: a re-examination of a tradition, in 
JSAI, viii [1986], 61-96, at 77-9). The central figure 
among the Taym on the eve of Islam was ‘Abd Allah 
b. Djud'an [9.v.] (b. ‘Amr b. Ka‘b); “during his life- 
time the Taym were like the members of one fam- 
ily and were fed by him". 

In pre-Islamic Mecca the Taym were part of the 
coalition of Mutayyabün [see LA'AĶAT AL-DAM] and, 
later, of the coalition of Hilf al-Fudul [g.».] which was 
established in the court of ‘Abd Allah b. Djud'àn. 

The rise of Islam gave the former merchant, Aba 
Bakr, precedence over more prestigious Kurashis. The 
leading families of the Taym accumulated in early 
Islam great fortunes, much of which came from agri- 
culture. Abü Bakr received from the Prophet an 
orchard in Medina which had formerly belonged to 


the Banu '-Nadīr [9.v.] and developed it by planting 
in it palm-shoots. Talha, who was the first to sow 
wheat in Medina, had fabulous revenues from his 
estates in Arabia and ‘Irak and is said to have sup- 
ported all the destitute Taymis. 

Few Taymis held positions of authority in early 
Islam. One of them was governor of Mecca under 
‘Umar b. al-Khattāb; Muhammad b. Abi Bakr [q.v] 
was ‘Ali b. Abi Tālib's [g.v.] governor in Egypt; and 
Talha’s son, who was the cousin of Mu‘awiya I [g..], 
was put by this caliph in charge of the &farádj of 
Khurāsān. 

The Taym rose to some prominence under "Abd 
Allāh b. al-Zubayr [9.v.], himself a grandson of Abū 
Bakr on his mother’s side. A grandson of Talha 
was then in charge of the kharaddj of Kūfa (where his 
family owned a large estate); a great-grandson of ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Djud‘an was Ibn al-Zubayr’s ķādī and 
mw adhdhin, a grandson of Ma‘mar was governor of 
Basra; and another grandson was governor of Fars. 
In the ‘Abbasid period, several Taymis officiated as 
judges, mainly in Medina and Basra, and as com- 
manders of the shurta in Küfa. 

Bibliography: Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 
Leiden 1966, ii, 542; Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al- 
nasab, 79-84; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansāb al-'arab, ed. 
Hārūn, Cairo 1382/1962, 135-40; Ibn Kudama al- 
Makdisi, al-Tabyin fī ansāb al-Kurashiyyin, ed. al- 
Dulaymi, Beirut 1408/1988, 305-44; Mus'ab 
al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Cairo 1953, 275-96; Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashrāf, ms. 
Reisiilkiittap Mustafa Efendi, fols. 833b-860a. 

à (M. LECKER) 

TAYMA’, an ancient oasis settlement of 
northwestern Arabia, now in Saudi Arabia (lat. 
27? 37' N., long. 38? 30' E.). According to the medi- 
aeval Islamic geographers, it lay in the region called 
al-Mahadjdjat, and was four days’ journey south of 
Dūmat al-Djandal [9.v.]; al-Muķaddasī, 107, 250, 252, 
localises it at three stages from al-Hidjr [g.v.] (in fact, 
Tayma’ is some 110 km/70 miles from al-Hidjr/ 
Madā'in Salih), four stages from Tabūk [g.».] and four 
from the Wadi 'I-Ķurā [g.v.]. It lies in a depression, 
the length of which J.A. Jaussen and R. Sauvignac 
put at 3.2 km/2 miles, with a breadth of 460 m/1,500 
feet. The subterranean waters collected and burst forth 
into a well 12-14 m/40-45 feet deep and about 18 
m/60 feet in diameter, according to the same two 
travellers (Mission archéologique en Arabie, Paris 1909, ii, 
133-63, Tables lxi-lxiv). 

A Taymanite caravan is mentioned on a cuneiform 
tablet of ca. 740-730 B.C. and then in inscriptions 
from the time of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon (7th 
century B.C.) (Akkad. 7e-ma, Te-ma-a, Te-ma-’), and 
in the Old Testament (Hebr. Téma’, Tema?) as a major 
caravan town and oasis (Isa. xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23; 
Job vi. 19), apparently associated with Tema, “a son 
of Ishmael” (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chron. i. 30). Together 
with Dedan, it was the major urban centre of North 
Arabia. In early Christian times it came within the 
Nabataean realm. Various inscriptions in Imperial 
Aramaic and in the early North Arabian language 
Taymanite (formerly called Thamudic A; see THAMU- 
DIC) and then, from later times, in Nabataean, have 
been found there (see R. Degen, Die aramāische Inschrifien 
von Taima und Umgebung, in Neue Ephemeris fiir semitische 
Epigraphie, ii, Wiesbaden 1974, 79-90; F.M. Cross Jr., 
A new Aramaic stele from Taymē”, in Catholic Biblical Qtly., 
xlviii [1986], 387-94; A. Livingstone and K. Beyer, 
Die neuesten. aramāischen Inschriflen aus Taima, in ZDMG, 
cxxxvii [1987], 285-96). 
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Tayma’ appears in pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, as in 
Imru” al-Kays, Mu‘allaka, v. 76: "it (the rain storm) 
does not leave a palm-tree in Taymà' nor a house 
unless it is built of stone". Like other oases in North 
Arabia, it was settled by immigrant Jews or Jewish 
proselytes. Among them was al-Samaw’al b. *Ādiyā 
[g.v.], the lord of the citadel of al-Ablak al-Fard, men- 
tioned by al-A'shà and other poets. The Jewish inhab- 
itants were not inclined to be friendly to Muhammad, 
but when they learned how their co-religionists in the 
Wadi '1I-Ķurā, who had resisted, had been treated, 
they voluntarily submitted and were thus allowed to 
retain their lands on payment of a yearly tribute 
(djizya) (ca. 7/628); nevertheless, they were expelled 
from the land, like the other Jews in Arabia, by ‘Umar 
(al-Balādhurī, Futüh, 34-5). In the 4th/10th century, 
Ibn Hawkal describes it as more thickly populated 
than Tabük and as the market and provisioning cen- 
tre for the Bedouin of the surrounding area (mumtār 
al-bàdiya) (ed. Kramers, 34, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
33). Al-Hamdani says that, in his time, the region of 
Taym2? was in the territory of the Banū Tayyi” (Sifa, 
ed. Müller, i, 131). Al-Mukaddasi (loc. cit.) gives a 
more detailed picture of its situation in a well-watered, 
wide depression with a spring, many wells, some of 
which have fallen in, fine gardens, and many palm 
trees with excellent dates; on the other hand, he cen- 
sures the avarice of the inhabitants and laments the 
lack of distinguished scholars from this town. In the 
next century, al-Bakri refers to its wealth in dates, 
figs and grapes (ed. Wüstenfeld, i, 208-9). The densely 
populated town had a wall, a farsakh in length, run- 
ning along a brook. 

Of modern travellers, Doughty was in Taymā” in 
1877, when the settlement had recently peacefully 
recognised the authority of Ibn Rashid of Hail [g.».], 
but was still paying an annual khuwwa [g.v.] or pro- 
tection money to the older masters of the region, the 
Banū Sakhr. He describes the famous well-pit, al- 
Haddadj, which irrigated the palm groves of the cen- 
tral one of Taymā”s three quarters (Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, new ed., London 1921, i, 285-300 and index). 
Huber and Euting were there in 1884, and it was 
then that Huber purchased the famed 6th century 
B.C. stele, now in the Louvre. Euting gives a good 
description of the town, with its narrow streets and 
houses surrounded by orchards. Of antiquities, he 
found the ruins of temples and a quadrangular build- 
ing with towers at the corners. Of the citadel of al- 
Ablak, the ruins of which, according to Yāķūt, were 
still visible in his time, he could find no traces; Jaussen 
and Savignac describe some peculiar round tumuli, 
the sides of which in the form of stairs led up to a 
small square building (J. Euting, Tagbuch einer Reise 
in Inner-Arabien, Leiden 1896-1914, ii, 148 ff., 199 ff). 

Philby visited Taymā? in 1951, just after its semi- 
independent chieftain ‘Abd al-Karim of the Rummān 
family had been assassinated, with full Su'üdi control 
for the first time exercised over it. He found Tayma’ 
a “once prosperous, and now wretched, locality” (The 
land of Midian, London 1957, 72-103), but in recent 
decades Taymā”, benefiting from its position on the 
main Jordan-Tabuk-Medina highway, has become 
more populous and prosperous. In 1413/1992 the 
population was 18,088, made up of 15,129 Saudis 
and 2,959 non-Saudis. 
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(F. BunL-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

AL-TAYR [see AL-TĀ'IR]. 

TAYYT or TAYY, nisba Tai, an Arab tribe, 
which like others such as al-Azd and Kinda, emigrated 
from the Arabian south and settled in the north, in 
the plateau of Shammar [9.2.], which contained the 
two ranges Adja and Salma, called after the tribe 
Djabalà Tayyi. As a result of their occupation of 
Shammar, the north Arab tribe of Asad lost some of 
its territory but the two tribes fraternised and were 
called "the two allies", al-Halifan. The two main sub- 
divisions of the tribe were al-Ghawth and Djadila, part 
of whom lived on the mountain, called Djabaliyyün, 
part on the plain, called al-Sahliyyün, and the third 
on the sands, called al-Ramliyyün. 

Tayy? played an important role in pre-Islamic times, 
and its name became the generic one for the Arabs 
in the Syriac sources, Tayyāyē (West Syriac pronun- 
ciation, Tayēyē). It had important relations with Persia 
and its clients, the Lakhmids of ‘Irak; and with 
Byzantium and its clients, the Ghassānids of al-Shàm. 
One of them, Hassan, lent his horse to Khusraw 
Parwiz, when the latter fled from Bahram Cabin, and 
the last Lakhmid king, al-Nu'màn [q.v], married two 
women from the tribe, which, however, refused him 
djwàr when he fled from Khusraw. After the death 
of al-Nu'mān, Iyās b. Kabisa settled with some of his 
tribesmen from Tayyi' in al-Hira [g.v.] and became its 
governor, A.D. 602-11; he also commanded the Perso- 
Arab troops against the tribe of Bakr at the battle of 
Dhü Kar [g.».]. Tayyi"s relations with the Ghassānids 
were chequered, but they improved when after the 
Harb al-Fasād, the Fasād War, between al-Ghawth 
and Djadila, the latter, who were Sahliyyün, left for 
Syria and settled near Aleppo-Kinnasrin, where they 
had a hádir, known as Hadir Tayyi’. The tribe adopted 
Christianity, but some of them obviously remained 
pagan, since these are known to have worshipped two 
idols, al-Fils and Rudā, the former of which was 
destroyed by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib at the command of 
Muhammad. 

Tayy? continued to play an important role in Islamic 
times. It sent a delegation to Muhammad in Medina 
and adopted Islam. One of them, Rafi‘ b. ‘Amira, 
was the guide of Khālid b. al-Walid during his famous 
march from ‘Irak to Bilād al-Shām. That part of Tayy? 
that had moved to Aleppo-Kinnasrin in the 6th cen- 
tury fought with Byzantium, and Abū ‘Ubayda found 
them in their kādir in 17/638, when some of them 
adopted Islam while others did not. Those of the 
Tayy? that remained in Bilād al-Sham formed part 
of the Umayyad adinéd and fought under Habis b. 
Sa‘d with Mu‘awiya against "Alī at Siffin in 37/657. 
Some members of the tribe distinguished themselves 
in this early Islamic period: al-Tirimmah, the Khari- 
djite poet; ‘Urwa b. Zayd al-Khayl, who took part 
in the conquests, in Rayy and against the Daylamis; 
and Kash‘am, who fought and killed Dahir, the Indian 
king. They did well in ‘Abbasid times also: Kahtaba, 
the prominent leader of the da‘wa for the ‘Abbasids 
in Khurāsān, was one of them, and so was al-Haytham 
b. ‘Adi, the well-known akhbari, as well as two of 
the foremost poets, Abū Tammām and al-Buhturi. 
The one, however, who entered the annals or world 
literature was the proverbially-generous pre-Islamic 
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poet Hātim, after the foremost poet of the German 
language assumed his name in the West-dstlicher 
Diwan. 

For the very important rôle the Tayyi’ played in 
Syria in the 4th/10th century during the Crusades, 
see e.g. Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domi- 
nation fatimide, Damascus 1987-9, index s.v. Tayy and 
s.v. Banü Djarrah [see DJARRĀHIDS]. 

Like some of the Arab tribes in Bilàd al-Sham, a 
part of the Tayy? emigrated to Umayyad al-Andalus; 
since then, vague recollection of their Arabian prove- 
nance is still echoed in the Arabia of the 20th cen- 
tury, in the region of Shammar. 
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(IRFAN SHAHID) 

AL-TAYYIBIYYA, a branch of the Isma‘il- 
iyya [go] with several subdivisions. The Tayyibiyya 
split off from the rest of the Musta'lī Isma‘ilis soon 
after the death in 524/1130 of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Amir bi-Ahkam Allah, recognised as the twentieth imam 
of the Musta'lī Isma‘ilis. The official Musta'lī dawa 
organisation in Cairo recognised al-Amir’s cousin and 
successor on the Fatimid throne, al-Hafiz, and the 
later Fātimids as the rightful imáms. However, some 
Musta'lt groups in Egypt and Syria as well as the 
majority in Yaman acknowledged the rights of al- 
Amir’s infant son al-Tayyib to the imamate, rejecting 
the claims of al-Hāfiz and the Musta‘li Hāfizī dawa. 
These Musta'li Ismà'ilis were initially known as al- 
Amiriyya, but later, after the establishment of the in- 
dependent Tayyibi dawa in Yaman, became designated 
as al-Tayyibiyya. 

In Yaman, which remained the chief stronghold 
of Tayyībī Isma‘ilism for several centuries, the cause 
of al-Tayyib was originally championed by al-Malika 
al-Sayyida al-Hurra, the effective. ruler of Sulayhid 
Yaman, who like her predecessors in the Isma‘ili 
Sulayhid dynasty [g.v.] had acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the Fatimids. The queen al-Sayyida had ear- 
lier sided with the Mustalī camp in the Nizārī-Mustatī 
schism. By the final years of al-Amir's rule, however, 
al-Sayyida had drifted apart from the Fatimid régime; 
and the Hafizi-Tayyibi schism in Musta‘li Ismāfīlism 
provided the opportunity for al-Sayyida to assert her 
independence. The Sulayhid queen now became the 
official leader of the Tayyibī community in Yaman, 
severing her ties with Cairo. Al-Sayyida's decision 
was fully endorsed by the dāt al-Dhu'ayb b. Musa 
al-Wādi'ī, the then administrative head of the Musta‘li 
Isma*ili dawa in Yaman. Due to close relations between 
Sulayhid Yaman and Gudjarat, the Tayyibi cause was 
also upheld in western India, which was eventually 
to account for the bulk of the Musta‘li Tayyibī 
Isma‘ilis, known there as Bohras (Bohoras [9.v.]). 

Nothing is known about the fate of al-Tayyib, who 
seems to have been murdered in his infancy. However, 
it is the belief of the Tayyibis that al-Tayyib survived 
and went into concealment, and that the Tayyibi imà- 
mate subsequently continued secretly in his progeny, 
during the current period of satr initiated by al-Tayyib’s 
own concealment. At any rate, until her death in 
532/1138, al-Sayyida made every effort to consolidate 


the dawa on behalf of al-Tayyib. It was soon after 
526/1132 that al-Sayyida declared al-Dhu'ayb as al- 
dāī al-mutlak, or the dà? with absolute authority em- 
powered to conduct the dawa activities on behalf of 
the hidden Tayyibi imam. This marked the foundation 
of the independent Tayyibi dawa (al-dawa al-Tayyi- 
biyya) in Yaman. Having earlier broken her relations 
with the Fatimid state, she had now also made the 
Tayyibī da'wa independent of the Sulayhid state, which 
ensured the survival of Tayyibi Ismā'īlism after the 
downfalls of both the Fatimid and Sulayhid states. 

On al-Dhu'ayb's death in 546/1151, Ibrahim b. al- 
Husayn al-Hāmidī [9.v.] succeeded to the leadership 
of the Tayyibī dawa as the second da? mutlak. Ibrahim 
(d. 557/1162) introduced the Rae Ikhwān al-Safa’ 
into the religious literature of the Tayyibi community 
in Yaman, and also formulated a new synthesis 
in the doctrinal domain, combining the Fatimid dāt 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī's cosmological system based 
on ten separate intellects as expounded in his Rahat 
al-akl with mythical elements. Ibrahim al-Hamidi’s 
major work, Kitab Kanz al-walad (ed. M. Ghilib, 
Wiesbaden 1971), provided the basis of the distinc- 
tive Tayyibī gnostic Aaka"ik system and was used as 
a model for later Tayyibi writings on the subject. The 
Tayyibi haka"k found their fullest description in the 
Kahr al-ma'ānī (ed. M. Ghalib, Beirut 1991) of Idris 
‘Imad al-Din (d. 872/1468), the foremost Tayyibi his- 
torian and the community's nineteenth da mutlak. In 
both Yaman and India, the Tayyibis have preserved 
a good portion of the Isma‘ili religious literature pro- 
duced during the Fatimid and later times. 

In Yaman, Harāz remained the traditional strong- 
hold of he Tayyibi datva. In general, the Tayyibis 
of Yaman maintained peaceful relations with the 
Ayyūbids, Rasūlids and Tāhirids, but their hostile rela- 
tions with the Zaydis were often marked with open 
warfare. Meanwhile, the growth of the Tayyibi com- 
munity of western India was closely supervised by the 
dāī mutlak in Yaman who regularly appointed the 
heads of the Tayyibi Bohra community there. Large 
numbers of Hindus converted to Tayyibi Ismā'īlism 
especially in Cambay, Patan, Sidhpür and, later, in 
Ahmadabad, where the headquarters of the Indian 
dawa were established. In 946/1539, the position of 
dāī mullak passed to an Indian, and in 974/1567 the 
twenty-fifth dà? Djalal b. Hasan transferred the cen- 
tral headquarters of the Tayyibi dawa from Yaman 
to Gudjarat. On the death of Da'üd b. ‘Adjabshah, 
the twenty-sixth dāt, in 999/1591 (or less probably 
in 997/1589), his succession was disputed, causing the 
Dā'ūdī-Sulaymānī schism in the Tayyibi community. 
The great majority of the Tayyibi Bohras, comprising 
the bulk of the Tayyībī community, acknowledged 
Dā'ūd Burhan al-Din b. Kutbshah (d. 1021/1612) as 
their twenty-seventh dāt; henceforth they became 
known as Da'üdis. A small group of the Yamani Tay- 
yibis, too, supported the Da'üdi cause. On the other 
hand, a minority, consisting of the bulk of the Yamanī 
Tayyibis and a small group of Tayyibi Bohras, upheld 
the succession of Sulaymàn b. Hasan (d. 1005/ 
1597), the deputy of Da'üd b. ‘Adjabshah in Yaman. 
These Tayyibis became designated as Sulaymānīs. 
Henceforth, the Da'üdis and Sulaymānīs followed dif- 
ferent lines of dā'īs. In both cases, the office of dà? 
mutlak soon became hereditary, each dā designating 
his successor by the rule of the nass. 

The forty-second Dā'ūdī dà? Yūsuf Nadjm al-Din 
(1200-13/1785-98), transferred the headquarters of the 
Dā'ūdī dawa to Sürat, where the famous seminary 
known as the Sayfi Dars was founded by his brother 
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and successor ‘Abd ‘Ali Sayf al-Din (1213-32/1798- 
1817). The administrative headquarters of the Da'üdi 
dawa were established in Bombay, at the Badri Mahal, 
in the time of the fifty-first dāt, Sayyidnā Tahir Sayf 
al-Din (1333-85/1915-65), the father of the present 
dāī Sayyidnā Muhammad Burhan al-Din. In India, 
several groups split off at various times from the 
Dā'ūdī Bohra community. The total size of the Dā'ūdī 
community is currently estimated at around 800,000. 
Since 1088/1677, the position of the dz? mutlak of 
the Sulaymānī Tayyibis has remained in the Makrami 
family of the Bani Yam, with minor interruptions. 
After being expelled from Haraz in 1289/1872 by 
the Ottomans, the Sulaymàni dāfs established their 
headquarters in Nadjran [g.v.], in northeastern Yaman, 
now in Saudi Arabia. There have been no schisms 
in the Sulaymani community, currently numbering to 
about 50,000 persons who live mainly in the north- 
ern areas of Yaman. There are only a few thousand 
Sulaymàni Bohras in India. 
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mS (F. DAFTARY) 
TAZA, a town of northeastern Morocco (lat. 
34° 16' N., long. 4° 01' W.) about 100 km/60 miles 
east-north-east of Fas [g.».] (Fez). It lies in a trough 
between the Rif [g.v.] massif and the northern spurs 
of the Middle Atlas which is drained by the Wadi 
Inaouene (Innawen), an affluent of the Wadi Sebou. 
This trough carries the historic highway from Fez and 
Meknés to Oujda, Tlemcen and northwestern Algeria, 
and is also the route of the railway likewise con- 
necting these points. Tāzā, situated at a gap between 
the mountains some 3 km/2 miles wide only, thus 
marks the rough boundary between the central 
Maghrib and the Extreme Maghrib (al-maghrib. al-aksā) 
[see AL-MAGHRIB. 1, n]. The great importance of the 
east-west route through this depression, and the strate- 
gic and economic advantages secured by occupation 
of the site of Tāzā, in part defended by the steep 
ravine of the Wadi Tāzā flowing northwards to the 
west of the town, must have early encouraged a foun- 
dation of some significance there. Traces of habita- 
tion from Neolithic times have been found, although 
the role of the place in Classical Antiquity, including 
Roman and Byzantine times, is unclear. 

In early Islamic times (2nd-4th/8th-10th centuries), 
Tāzā was the most important settlement in the region 


occupied by one of the groups of the Miknāsa, semi- 
nomadic Berbers. According to Ibn Khaldün, it was 
they who founded the ribāt of Tāzā. This statement 
is evidently inaccurate in this form. Tāzā was not yet 
reckoned a ribāt. It must nevertheless have played an 
important part in the defence against the Idrisids as 
partisans of the Fatimids of Kayrawan, then against 
the Fátimids as partisans of the Umayyads of Cordova. 
Tāzā, however, as a fortified town and a ribāt, was 
properly a foundation of the Almohads. In 528/1133 
‘Abd al-Mu'min, having made himself master of the 
High and Middle Atlas, had arrived in the depres- 
sion of Tāzā. There the conqueror seems to have sus- 
pended his advance. It was not till later that he tackled 
the ranges of the Rif and did not yet attempt to 
descend into the plains to meet Almoravid forces. He 
seems, however, to have felt the necessity of holding 
the important strategic point, of building a citadel 
there and placing a garrison it it. Those who held 
this frontier post of the Almohad dominions were nat- 
urally assimilated to the men of the ridāts (we know 
that the struggle against the Almohads had the attrac- 
tions of a holy war). To call the new fortress a ribāt 
was giving it the value of a pious work. As a matter 
of fact, Tāzā never played the religious rôle of a ribat. 
It remained, as before, a military post guarding the 
road to Fas. A great part of the ramparts built by 
‘Abd al-Mu’min seems to have survived. It is a cur- 
tain of rubble flanked by towers unequal in size, with 
the remains of an outer wall in front of it at places. 

For lack of defenders, Almohad Tāzā hardly made 
any resistence to the Marinids, who took it in 613/ 
1216. Its new lords also devoted attention to its 
defences; they restored the great mosque on two occa- 
sions (693/1294 and 754/1353) and endowed it with 
madrasas. In their time, Tāzā for once at least did its 
duty in guarding the pass when it was attacked by 
the ‘Abd al-Wādid sultan of Tlemcen, Abū Hammüd 
II, who besieged it for a week in 784/1382 and was 
forced to retrace his steps. 

At the beginning of the ‘16th century, we have a 
description of Tāzā by Leo Africanus. He regards it 
as the third town of the kingdom; it was adminis- 
tered as a kind of appanage allotted to the second 
son of the Wattāsid sultan of Fas. The population, 
which numbered about 5,000 householders, including 
many Jews, lived under a continual menace from the 
mountaineers around. 

To secure control of the springs which watered the 
town, and to protect himself against the attacks of the 
Turks of Algiers, a Sa'dian Sharif—perhaps Ahmad 
al-Mansür in the late 10th/16th century— provided it 
with a bastiyün, which still stands in the southeastern 
corner of the enceinte. It is noteworthy, however, 
that, as a result, this fortress of Tāzā never served as 
a defence against enemies from the east, but rather 
became “a citadel ready at hand for every pretender 
who rebelled in those regions against the Makhzen who 
had built it" (H. Basset and Campardou). This was the 
case in 1004/1596 when al-Nàsir, a nephew of al- 
Mansür, rebelled against the sultan and made Taza 
his base of operations, and again in 1074/1664 when 
the first of the ‘Alawid sultans al-Rashid made it his 
headquarters for his attack on Fas, and in 1084/1673 
when Ahmad b. Muhriz held out there against his 
uncle, Sultan Mawlay Isma‘il. 

Mawlay Ismā‘īl erected various religious buildings 
in the town, but Tàzà was by now becoming a place 
of secondary importance only. In 1844 Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān led the Ghiyāta tribesmen of the Tāzā 


.region against the French general Bugeaud, but the 
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Moroccan forces were defeated at the Wadi Isly. It 
was also from Tāzā that Mawlay al-Hasan in 1874 
led a punitive expedition against these same Ghiyata. 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz despatched thither a powerful 
mahalla [g.v.] or expeditionary force in 1895 in order 
to strengthen his authority there; but in 1902 the pre- 
tender Bü Hmara [9.v.] (Abū Ķimāra) seized power 
at Tàzà and proclaimed himself sultan there, and 
was not finally dislodged and captured till 1909. The 
town was much damaged in the unrest and fighting 
of 1903-5; the Jewish quarter or mel/àh [see MALLAH] 
was destroyed, and its inhabitants fled to Melilla, Deb- 
dou and Tlemcen, only in part returning after the 
French occupation. 

Tāzā was occupied by French troops on 10 May 
1914, and used as a base for operations in the Rif 
and in the mountains to the south against the Ghiyata 
and Waza’in, who were not finally reduced until 1928. 
Under the Protectorate, Taza grew in population. On 
the uppermost terrace, at an altitude of 585 m/1,920 
feet, lay the old town, with its walled medina. On 
the middle terrace, at an altitude of 500 m/1,640 
feet, there was laid out in 1914 the military encamp- 
ment and, from 1920 onwards, a new town, which 
eventually acquired a population of several thousand 


Europeans. The railway station was on the lowest ter- | 


race, at an altitude of 445 m/1,460 feet. With a popu- 
lation of around 35,000 before the Second World 
War, by the 1980s Taza had a population of 108,000. 
It is the administrative centre of the muhafaza or prov- 
ince of Tāzā, which in the 1980s had a population 
of 616,000. 

'The monuments of the very interesting medina of 
Taza include walls of Almohad construction, strength- 
ened by the Marinids; a Great Mosque, founded in 
the 6th/12th century by ‘Abd al-Mu'min before that 
of Tinmal [g.]; the mosque of the Andalusis, with 
an Almohad minaret; the Dar al-Makhzan palace, 
probably by Mawlay al-Rashid in the ilth/17th cen- 
tury, now almost wholly in ruins; and the massive, 
square Bastiyün, in the ancient kasba (see above). 
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3 R (G. Margais*) 

TAZARWALT, TĀzERWĀLT, conventionally Taze- 
roualt, a district of the extreme southwest of 
Morocco, within the Anti-Atlas mountains. 

The region was probably originally occupied by 
Masmūda [4.v.] Berbers, but it only became of general 
significance in the history of Morocco with the career 
and charisma of the Idrisid sharif [see sHURAFA’] Ahmad 


ū-Mūsā (d. 971/1563 [see HMAD U-mūsā]). Ahmad’s 
Kubba, containing also the tombs of some of his de- 
scendants, became the site of a major twice-yearly 
pilgrimage and fair (mawsim, or amuggār in the Berber 
Tashelhit dialect) located at Sidi Ahmad ū-Mūsā (44 
km/27 miles to the east of Tiznit). Political power in 
Tāzarwālt was acquired by the saint’s great-grandson, 
the marabout "Alī Abū Dami'a (often referred to as 
Abū Hassün) who became head of the zduzya there 
in 1022/1613 and who fortified the town of High in 
1034/1625, making it his capital, from where he ruled 
until his death in 1070/1659. Taking advantage of 
the weakening of the Sa‘dian dynasty after the death 
of Sultan Ahmad al-Mansür (1012/1603), "Alī was 
able to monopolise the western Saharan trade, with 
the help of Jewish traders who were attracted to Īlīgh 
and who established a mellah [see MALLAH]. ‘Ali also 
secured vast territories in the Atlas and Saharan regions 
by the mid-11th/17th century. During this period, a 
new ruling dynasty emerged from the ‘Alawi shurafa’ 
of the southeastern district of Tāfīlālt [g.v.], which 
brought an end to Tazarwalt’s political power when 
Mawlāy al-Rashid destroyed the fortress of lligh in 
1081/670 and dispersed ‘Ali’s heirs into the Sahara. 

Political power in Tāzarwālt was revived in lligh 
at the end of the 18th century by the maraboutic 
family of Abū Damī'a under the sharif Hashim b. ‘Ali 
(murdered 1825) and, especially, by his son Husayn 
(d. 1886). Utilising the mazvsims and a growing Jewish 
community in Īlīgh to conduct trade, Tazarwalt became 
the most important commercial emporium in south- 
western Morocco, linking European commerce from 
the port of Essaouira [see AL-sawTRA] with the trans- 
Saharan trade. Although recognising the sovereignty 
and the spiritual authority of the *Alawi sultans over 
all Morocco, Tazarwalt constituted a virtually independ- 
ent maraboutic principality until the late 19th century. 

Following the expeditions of Mawlày al-Hasan I in 
1882 and 1886 to the Sis, Iligh was brought under 
the authority of the sultan, and the town of Tiznit be- 
came the centre of Makhzen authority in southwestern 
Morocco. A new mausoleum was built at Sidi Ahmad 
ū-Mūsā in the years between the two royal expeditions. 
The Tāzarwālt region, like the Sts in general, was 
disturbed during the resistance from 1912 of the pre- 
tender Ahmad al-Hiba [g.v. in Suppl] at the onset 
of French rule, and lligh's trade was largely cut off 
from the coastal ports. The Süs as a whole and the 
region of Tazarwalt were not finally brought under 
control by the French Protectorate authorities until 
1934. A census taken in 1936 counted 1,906 Muslim 
and 220 Jewish inhabitants in Tāzarwālt. 

After Moroccan independence in 1955, Sidi Ahmad 
ū-Mūsā became the central government's administra- 
tive centre for Tazarwalt, and its shrine continued to 
be the site of a major pilgrimage and fair (approxi- 
mately 67,000 pilgrims came to the mawsim in sum- 
mer 1981). Iligh's commercial and political significance 
was eclipsed when the government closed its weekly 
market and when, at the end of the 1950s and in 
the early 1960s, the remnants of the Jewish popula- 
tion emigrated, mainly to Israel. 
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x (D. ScHROETER) 

TA'ZIR (4), a term of Islamic law meaning 
discretionary punishment, e.g. by the kādī, for 
the offences for which no hadd [q.v.] punishment is 
laid down. It appears to be one of the addad {q.v.], 
words with opposing meanings, since it means both 
showing respect (fa‘zim) and disrespect by disciplining 
(ta’dib) the person concerned. 

Although the word does not occur in the Kur'àn 
and Sunna, both of them seem to contain practical 
examples of /a'zir which involve the unspecified pun- 
ishment of crimes that are not subject to textual pun- 
ishments (hudid). An example would be the case of 
a recalcitrant wife (ndshiz). In Ķurān, IV, 34, the 
concept of “discretion”, which is the bedrock of ta*zīr, 
seems to be underlined in such words as “And those 
[women] you fear may be rebellious, admonish them 
to their beds apart and beat them. If they then obey, 
do not look then for any way against them”. In the 
Sunna, (air can also be traced in similar cases that 
are not subject to kudūd, such as in the Prophetic 
statement that, if a person does not give zakāt, he 
should be disciplined by taking part of his wealth in 
addition to the zakāt. Verbal reprimand (tavwbīkh) is 
recorded in a few traditions, including one in which 
the Prophet said about a person who was being pun- 
ished for drinking, “reprimand him (wabbikhüh)". Ta‘zir 
as a conveniently-executed punishment plays a major 
rule in the practice of the muhtasib, since it can eas- 
ily be applied at his discretion in the market place 
{see uisBa]. The distinction between hadd and ta*zīr is 
summarised by Muhammad b. ‘Iwad al-Sunami, an 
Indo-Muslim scholar (d. 734/1333), in the following 
way. Hadd is specified by the text, unlike ta*zīr which 
is at the discretion of the Imdm; hadd lapses if based 
on suspicion (shubha), whereas ta‘zir is obligatory if 
there are grounds for suspicion. Hadd is not applica- 
ble to a minor (sabi), while ta*zīr can be applied to 
minors. He also observes that éa‘zir cannot be seen 
as a purifying punishment (éafhir) (see further, EJ" art. 
s.v.) when applied to a dhimmi, since the concept is 
only valid for Muslims. 

The amount of ta*zīr should be lower than the low- 


est hadd, at least in theory. The Prophet is reported 
to have said, *he who extends the punishment of a 
non-hadd offence to that of kadd is a transgressor”. 
This principle is seen by Schacht in his Origins as an 
early principle based on an abstract arbitrary deci- 
sion rather than a positive doctrine, a principle evi- 
dently ignored by the modern penal laws in some 
Muslim countries. One example of this is the Egyptian 
law, which allows the death sentence to be imple- 
mented for ta*zīr crimes (article 77 and following). The 
Hanafis accept this /azir capital punishment which 
they term “killing as an act of punishment for the 
sake of upholding public order" (al-katl siyásat"). 
Although éa‘zir can be executed in many ways, as also 
hadd, al-Sunàmi records the following instruments, 
which indicate that éa‘zir normally falls within the area 
of minor offences: the hand, whip, stick, and dira, 
which is a whip of ox-hide, or made of strips of hide 
on which date-stones have been stitched. 
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TA'ZIYA (A.), verbal noun from form II 'azzà “to 
mourn, console, express sympathy with", the Shī'tī 
passion plays, the only form of serious drama ever 
to have developed in the Islamic world before the 
early modern period (for subsequent developments, see 
MASRAH; to the Bibl. of section 1. here should be 
added P.C. Sadgrove, The Egyptian theatre in the nine- 
teenth century, 1799-1882, London 1996; S. Moreh and 
Sadgrove, Jewish contributions to nineteenth century Arabic 
theatre. Plays from Algeria and Syria, a study and texts, 
Oxford 1996). The /aziya is mostly performed in Persia 
and, to a certain extent, amongst the Shī'ī commu- 
nities of the western Gulf shore and in Lebanon. 

It re-enacts the suffering and death of the Prophet's 
grandson al-Husayn [g.».], third Imam of the Shi‘a, 
in a rebellion against the Umayyad caliphate at 
Karbala’ (61/680 [g.v.]). This battle actually took place 
on ‘Ashira day, 10 Muharram; this is now regarded 
as a martyrdom mourned vicariously by Shi*is world- 
wide. In Persia, the rituals of mourning for al-Husayn 
came under royal patronage when Shī'ī Islam was 
established as the state religion in the l6th century 
under the Safawid dynasty. On the Indian subconti- 
nent, taziya signifies the bier and mausoleum of al- 
Husayn carried in procession during Muharram (see 
below). 

The ta‘iya as a form of ritual theatre stems from 
the mid-18th-century fusion of ambulatory and sta- 
tionary rites that had coexisted for over a millennium. 
At first, taziya plays were performed at crossroads, in 
market places and town squares; later they were per- 
formed in the courtyards of inns and private houses. 
Finally, special structures called takiyas or Husayniyyas 
were built for their staging; some by the well-to-do 
as a pious public service; others with contributions from 
the citizens of the local district. Some Husayniyyas were 
large, seating thousands of spectators, others were only 
large enough for family and friends. Many takiyas were 
temporary, erected by members of the community 
especially for the services from Muharram into the 
following month of Safar, when the fortieth-day observ- 
ances for the dead would take place. 
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The most famous fa‘ziya theatre was Takiya Dawlat, 
the Royal Theatre in Tehran, built in the 1870s by 
Nasir al-Din Shah, of whose splendour many Western 
visitors speak; but the building's structure was funda- 
mentally weak, and the entire edifice had to be torn 
down in 1946. 

Although the takiya became a major feature in 
Persian towns in the second half of the 19th century, 
a distinct /akzya architecture did not evolve. There are, 
however, characteristics common to almost all takiya 
that preserve and enhance the dramatic interplay 
between actors and spectators. This is theatre-in-the- 
round. The main performing space is a stark, cur- 
tainless, raised platform in the centre of the building 
or courtyard. The shape of this central stage may 
vary from round to rectangular. The stage is sur- 
rounded by a broad circular strip which is covered 
by sand. This latter space is used for battles on foot 
and on horseback, as well as for sub-plots and action 
representing journeys, the passage of time, and changes 
of scene, the latter being indicated when performers 
jump from the stage and circle it. The actor may 
announce to the spectators that he is going to a cer- 
tain place; when he climbs back on to the stage, it 
means that he has arrived there. 

The action extends from the stage, through the 
sand-covered circle and into the audience. In unwalled 
lakiyas, skirmishes often take place behind the audi- 
ence. This centrifugal movement of the action, from 
the stage in the centre out to the fakiya’s periphery 
and back, envelops the spectators and draws them 
into the play's action. The audience itself often becomes 
an actor outright. 

Stage décor in the /aiya is minimal, as the setting 
is meant to evoke the desolate, bleak desert of Karbala’. 
The few props are symbolic as well: for example, a 
basin of water represents the Euphrates River; the 
branch of a tree stands for a grove of palms. 

In the Takiya Dawlat during the reign of Nasir 
al-Din Shah, the costumes were rich and splendid, 
though no attention was given to their historicity. To 
this day, the costumes are designed above all to help 
the audience identify and recognise the characters and 
their nature. The heroes dress predominantly in green; 
the villains wear red. Green symbolises Paradise and 
the family of the Prophet and thus Islam; red sym- 
bolises bloodshed, cruelty and oppression. The male 
actors who play women are dressed in baggy black 
garments covering them from head to toe, and their 
faces are veiled; thus even bearded men can play 
female roles as long as their voices do not give them 
away. When a protagonist drapes a white sheet of 
cloth over his shoulders which represents a burial 
shroud, it indicates that he is prepared to give up his 
life and will shortly be killed. 

In addition to the colours of the costumes, there 
is another clear division between the protagonists and 
antagonists in the éa‘ziya. The protagonists sing their 
parts in the classical Persian modes (dastgāh); the antag- 
onists speak theirs. All parts, heroic or villainous, are 
in rhymed verse. 

The singers are accompanied by drums, trumpets, 
nay (reed flutes), large brass cymbals, and the kamā, 
a six- to eight-foot long piece of hollow bamboo with 
a cow's horn at the end. The instrumental music also 
serves to introduce battle scenes, as background music 
to scenes without dialogue such as travel scenes, and 
is played during pauses in the action. 

In the past, actors were chosen in accordance with 
their physical suitability for a role, but those playing 
protagonists also had to have good singing voices. 


Both amateur and professional actors used to read 
their lines from folded scripts small enough to hold 
in the palms of their hands, although professional 
actors knew their lines by heart. Holding a script in 
one's hand also indicated that the actor was only a 
role-carrier, in other words, that he was not the char- 
acter he portrayed. Nowadays, the members of pro- 
fessional troupes know most of their lines by heart, 
or if not, they pretend to and avoid referring to their 
scripts in a conspicuous manner. Frequently the antag- 
onists are made to appear ridiculous and grotesque 
by their role-carriers, who deliberately “out-herod 
Herod", exaggerating their gestures and shrieking their 
lines at the top of their lungs. 

The traditional attempt to distance the actors from 
the characters they portray is often swept aside in 
recent productions of taziya. Under the influence of 
films and television, the actors identify with the per- 
sonages they represent to such a degree that they are 
carried away by their roles, as may also be their audi- 
ence, with potentially explosive consequences. 

The ta‘ziya director is at the same time the pro- 
ducer, music director, stage manager, public relations 
coordinator, and prompter. He is responsible not only 
for the music and mise-en-scéne but for all props, 
arrangements with the local authorities, and financial 
returns. 

The core of the ta'ziya repertory is the plays devoted 
to the Karbala’ tragedy and the events surrounding 
it. The passage of al-Husayn from Medina via Mecca to 
his martyrdom and those of his sons and followers 
is represented in some ten plays in as many days. In 
these plays, a hero singlehandedly fights the entire 
enemy army, allowing the rest of the protagonists, 
grouped on the central stage, to reflect on their state 
and to engage in discourse of a philosophical and 
religious nature. There is only one fixed day and play 
in the Muharram repertory: the martyrdom of al- 
Husayn on ‘Ashira’. The other plays may be per- 
formed in varying order. Usually the sequence starts 
on the first day of the month of Muharram with a 
play devoted to the death of Muslim b. *Akil [9.v.], 
al-Husayn’s emissary to Küfa. This is followed in daily 
sequence by the martyrdom of two of Muslim's chil- 
dren, and then by plays about the martyrdom of 
various members of al-Husayn's family and his com- 
panions. On the sixth of Muharram, The martyrdom of 
Commander Hurr is usually performed (al-Hurr b. Yazid 
[g.v.] left the forces of the Umayyad caliph Yazid I 
and went over to al-Husayn). On the seventh, The 
martyrdom of Kasim the Bridegroom is reenacted; on the 
eighth, The martyrdom of ‘Ali Akbar (the eldest and 
favourite son of al-Husayn); and on the ninth, The 
martyrdom of ‘Abbas (one of al-Husayn’s half-brothers; 
‘Abbas was his standard-bearer). The basic repertory 
of the ta*ziya does not necessarily end with al-Husayn’s 
death. The performances may continue after "Āshūrā” 
to include the tragic lot of al-Husayn's womenfolk, 
who were taken as captives to Damascus. 

The Shi'i cult of martyrology caused new plays 
about other Shi*i martyrs before and after Karbala’ 
to be added to the taziya stock. Since the mid-19th 
century, plays based on the Kur'an, hadith, and even 
current events have been written and performed. 
However, such plays retain their ties to the Karbala’ 
tragedy through the employment of the guriz, or 
"digression", a direct verbal and pictorial reference to 
the events of Karbala’ shown through the staging of 
a short episode from al-Husayn’s passion in the form 
of a tableau, a panoramic vista or a brief scene. 
This expansion of the repertory was followed by the 
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expansion of the performing time from the months of 
Muharram and Safar to the entire year. 

The taziya troupes of today are often family busi- 
nesses, although they depend only partially on the 
income from performances. Nowadays, professional 
troupes usually stay in one place for ten days to two 
weeks, giving a different play every day. Sometimes 
there are two performances a day, one in the evening. 
A play can last from two to five hours. 

In the 1930s, Rida Shāh's government, consider- 
ing the ia'ziya a backward ritual, imposed restrictions 
on its performance in urban areas, and the ta‘ziya 
retreated to the countryside. Āyatullāh Khumaynī 
(Khomeini), however, used the éa‘ziya and other pop- 
ular Shi*i rituals and beliefs as a means of mass mo- 
bilisation for the Islamic Revolution. During Iran’s 
eight-year-long war with ‘Irak, the heroism depicted 
in the taziya was enlisted to increase the fighting spirit 
of the Iranian combatants and to bring solace to those 
who had lost their loved ones. 

In Muharram processions in the Indian subconti- 
nent, taziya signifies the bier on which al-Husayn's 
headless body was carried from the battlefield to its 
final resting place; it also stands for his tomb. The 
sizes and shapes of these portable /aziyas vary greatly, 
from small, coffin-like structures to immense floats 
which are either carried by a crowd of men on their 
shoulders or moved along on wheels. 7aziyas of what- 
ever size are made of papier-máché, coloured paper 
and bamboo. Usually it resembles neither the ceno- 
taph nor the mausoleum of al-Husayn it purports to 
be. Even in this age of photography, film and inter- 
national travel, when artists and artisans have the 
opportunity to become acquainted with al-Husayn's 
actual tomb, the original is seldom depicted, as the 
builders of the ta*ziya believe the artistic creation itself 
is a form of piety and of homage of al-Husayn. The 
taziya more often resembles the architecture of a stan- 
dard Indian mosque than it does al-Husayn’s mau- 
soleum. Large and small ta*zijas in their thousands 
are carried in the Muharram processions. Those who 
take part in the processions like to touch the ta‘iyas, 
as they are alleged to possess healing powers. Quite 
frequently, after the procession is over, the /a'ziyas are 
buried or submerged in water, the latter doubtless a 
Hindu influence on this Muslim ritual. 

In the mid-19th century, the /aziya was brought to 
the Caribbean basin by East Indian indentured labour- 
ers. On the island of Trinidad, /aziyas—called tagja, 
due to phonetic transformation—are still being built, 
paraded, and immersed in water during the month 
of Muharram. 
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TAZWIR (A), verbal noun of the form II verb 
zawwara, stemming from zür, defined in the lexica as 
kadhib, bātil, i.e. falsehood, falsification, embellishment 
of the truth (cf. Kur'àn, XXII, 31/30, XXV, 5/4, 
72, and LVIII, 2). Tazwīr can therefore be used for 
the falsification or forgery of a document or piece of 
writing. 

All three categories of manuscripts, that is, official 
documents, codices and single leaves (usually calligraphs 
or miniatures), have been objects of falsification. That 
forgery was known in the early years of Islam may 
be attested by the fact that, according to Arabic 
sources, Harün al-Rashid substituted the use of paper 
for parchment in the chancery as it was more diffi- 
cult to erase a text written on paper or to scratch it 
out without this being noticed. Also, before paper was 
introduced into the government offices some caliphs 
preferred papyrus to parchment for their correspon- 
dence for the same reason. In order to prevent the 
counterfeiting of documents certain measures were 
developed. One such measure used in the drafting of 
contracts was to write out the original figure in ques- 
tion in the form of two equal parts instead of the 
full amount. Also, any erasures (kash and cancella- 
tions (darb) had to be marked as such and the num- 
ber of lines, as well as the number of sheets (wasl) 
forming the document had to be accounted for (see 
e.g. Djawāhir al-'uküd of Muhammad al-Asyūtī, Cairo 
1955, i, 12-13). 

Forgeries relating to authorship in the Middle Ages 
and earlier may not have been common, most prob- 
ably because of the extensive use of certificates of 
audition (sama‘ [see saMA‘. 2.] and the widespread 
knowledge of the author's works, the chains of their 
transmitters and the memorisation of their contents 
by many; however, there are many pseudo-works (not 
always intentional), and, especially in the occult sci- 
ences, many misattributions of works, e.g. to al-Ghazali 
or Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Forgeries involving the arts of the book, such as 
calligraphy, were certainly widespread. The favourite 
targets were master calligraphers. D.S. Rice, for exam- 
ple, discovered five faked colophons with attribu- 
tions to Ibn al-Bawwab [9.v.] and it is well known that 
Yāķūt al-Musta‘simi’s [g.v.] calligraphy was in such 
great demand that this led to the production of many 
facsimiles (not always acknowledged as such) and/or 
forgeries. The problem here is nevertheless somewhat 
complicated due to the prevalent and well-known phe- 
nomenon of imitation (¢akfd). Thus it is not always 
possible to state whether the forgery was intended or 
not and whether it was intended for financial profit, 
since imitation constituted a fundamental element of 
the calligrapher's training and a form of admiration 
for the master. Islamic literature has recorded a num- 
ber of cases of imitation involving such famous cal- 
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ligraphers as Ibn Mukla [¢.v.], Ibn al-Bawwāb, Yāķūt 
and Shaykh Hamd Allāh. It is said, for example, that 
Ibn al-Bawwab copied one of the thirty volumes of 
the Kur'àn previously executed by Ibn Mukla. The 
volume in question was missing from the royal library, 
and the Büyid Baha’ al-Dawla [g.v. in Suppl.] ordered 
that it be completed. The result was such that when 
the newly-executed volume was presented to him, he 
could not distinguish it from the others and the set 
was retained as being in the hand of Ibn Mukla. 
Yāķūt al-Musta'simi is said to have imitated the work 
of Ibn al-Bawwāb, whilst Shaykh Hamd Allāh imi- 
tated that of Yāķūt. 

Forgery for financial profit thrived among book col- 
lectors. Pieces of calligraphy signed by famous mas- 
ters would fetch quite a lot of money and were often 
forged. Yāķūt al-Hamawi in his Irshad al-arib relates 
a number of stories involving counterfeits. That these 
were not isolated cases is evident from the fact that 
the famous treatise ‘Umdat al-kuttab (see RIMA, xvii, 
[1971]) of al-Mu‘izz b. Bādīs [g.v.] has a section on 
how to make paper look old (ta'tīk). A number of cases 
of some very notorious forgers have come down to 
us. One of them was Muhammad al-Ahdab (d. 371/ 
981), who came to be known as al-Muzawwir (i.e. 
“the forger”). He is reported to have been able to 
forge the hand of any calligrapher. The existence of 
quite a number of forgeries in this field can be con- 
firmed when investigating extant illuminated codices 
in various collections around the world. As an exam- 
ple, a collection of 18 Kur'ànic codices and 13 frag- 
ments preserved at McGill University Library contains 
two evident cases of forgery: one involving a Mamlük 
Kuran attributed to Ibn Mukla (karrarahu Ibn Mukla 
al-Wazir al-A'zam) and the other, a single parchment 
leaf supposedly from the famous Mushaf al-Hadina 
ascribed to ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Warrak, 410/1020. 

Because of the great appeal and value of single 
images, one-page paintings and illuminated folios 
were particularly subject to forgery. The famous 10th/ 
16th century painting of the “Seated scribe” by Bihzad 
{g.2.] and many !lth/17th century drawings of Rida 
‘Abbasi [g.] were often faked. Closer to our times, 
a number of cases of outright forgeries involving the 
alteration of images have come to light. The produc- 
tion of these fakes was done purely for commercial 
reasons and was aimed at collectors, who often failed 
to pay attention to the compatibility of text and image. 
The alterations involved, for example, the shaving of 
damaged images and pasting them on to folios from 
other manuscripts, adding an extra folio to create a 
bifolio, and separating illustrations from the verso and 
recto. 

One should also mention here a number of early 
codices of the Kur'àn ascribed to the caliphs "Uthmān 
and "Alī, as well as to some Imams and Companions 
of the Prophet. The codices ascribed to ‘Uthman and 
*Ali are most certainly not authentic and belong to 
a much later period. Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid put 
forward a suggestion that the reason for their ascrip- 
tion to the two caliphs was political and/or religious. 
F. Déroche believes that the misattributions were pos- 
sible “because the scripts used in these Qur’ans looked 
so ancient to the Muslims of later periods that they 
believed they could only have been made in the Ist 
century.” He and many other scholars are also of the 
opinion that a high proportion of the few surviving 
examples of colophons from the first centuries of Islam 
are nothing more than fakes. 

Finally, one should note the existence of modern 
forgeries for the Western market, one notorious exam- 


ple being that of a forged manuscript of Kay Kāwūs's 
[g.v.] Kābūs-nāma. 
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TAZYIF (a.), forgery of coins. There are many 
words associated with counterfeit coins: tazyīf, forgery, 
from zàfa, to be adulterated, forged, hence <ū'if and 
zayf, pl. zuyūf, false coin, and muzayyif, forger; zaghala, 
to adulterate, counterfeit, hence zaghal, counterfeit coin; 
kalaba, to change, transform, hence Arabic Kallàb, a 
counterfeiter, Arabic, Persian and Turkish kalb, false, 
base, impure, kalpazan, counterfeiter, from the Persian 
kalb-zan; kallada, to falsify, hence taklid, counterfeit, 
and mukallad, counterfeited. The term bahragj, counter- 
feit money, appears also in Arabic. Pejorative terms 
for coins include 44til, false, unsound, currency can- 
celled or withdrawn from circulation, radht, bad, cor- 
rupt; saitūk, suttūk, base coins coated with gold or 
silver, maghshish, adulterated, alloyed, base coin, kard, 
clipping coins with scissors. Laudatory terms are idrīz, 
purified gold, ģjayyid, good, excellent, khalis, khass, safi, 
surah, pure unmixed (metal), and sah, the paraph or 
official mark on an *Othmanli gold coin testifying to 
its authenticity. 

The chief motivation behind forgery, both ancient 
and modern, is to realise the material benefits derived 
from cheating people for gain, although forgery may 
also be used as an economic and political weapon in 
war, either to destabilise an enemy currency or to 
supplement the existing monetary stock to pay an 
army advancing through enemy territory. The falsifi- 
cation of precious metal currency used to be the main 
area of forgers’ activities, but now that coins have no 
more than nominal values, the forger has turned to 
paper currency, other financial instruments and objects, 
and even brand-name items as a way to achieve riches. 
For the purpose of this article, however, the forgers’ 
arts will be examined as they were traditionally prac- 
tised in the Islamic world. 

Despite repeated injunctions in the Kur'an to deal 
fairly in commerce by giving full weight in exchange 
for both money and goods, several commonly used 
ways of exploiting public trust by falsifying the coinage 
and public weight standards are mentioned in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish records. One was to roll or ham- 
mer out blanks from base metal, usually copper, which 
was both common and close in weight to silver, then 
plate it within thin sheets of gold or silver, strike it 
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into coin with official dies, mix the false pieces with 
the good and place the result in circulation. When 
well made by mint operatives, such pieces were hard 
to detect, because their outer skins were of virtually 
pure metal. Over time, however, the high points on 
the lettering and the edge wore away, leaving dark 
areas that revealed their core material. The skill needed 
for this method of counterfeiting required the com- 
plicity of the mint administration, if not the govern- 
ment authorities themselves, but a simpler process 
could be practised by a wider group, although it 
yielded poorer results at much higher risks of detec- 
tion. This involved making a mould of a genuine coin 
and using it to cast counterfeits which could be rubbed 
in quicksilver to give a silvery appearance to dirhams 
[g..] or gold dust for dinars [9.v.]. Because the man- 
ufacturing process demanded little skill and no access 
to genuine dies, it was ideal for freelance counter- 
feiters who could quickly move from place to place 
with a minimum amount of equipment to escape de- 
tection and capture. lt is said that the first type of 
counterfeit was often accepted in commerce but refused 
by the treasury. Today such pieces are regularly found 
in hoards of gold and silver coins, where they went 
undetected until surface corrosion revealed the cor- 
ruption within. The second type was accepted only 
by the gullible. 

The well-deserved distrust of coins by merchants 
and exchange dealers led to the frequent disfigurement 
of the thick fabric of Mughal muhurs and rupees by 
“test marks” (small drillings into the surface or edges 
of the flan). The common practice of clipping the 
edges of thinner coins may also have been a way of 
detecting counterfeits while illegally acquiring a stock 
of precious metal. The widespread persistence of clip- 
ping may have been the main reason why the 
‘Abbasids abandoned a strict, fixed weight standard 
for their coinage early in the 3rd/9th century. The 
careful manufacture and regular weight of the dinar 
and dirham under the Umayyads and early ‘Abbasids 
had permitted payments by tail (numbers of actual 
coin), but clipping made this difficult to enforce, thus 
payment by weight (mass of metal) became the rule 
in Egypt, Syria and Iran for many centuries. 

Another common way of cheating the public was 
to adulterate or debase the alloy of the coinage. In 
theory, Islamic dinars and dirhams were made from 
virtually pure gold and silver, but in practice the mint 
and government could, and frequently did, find it easy 
and profitable to adulterate the metal and pass off 
the results as coins of good alloy. These did not fool 
the experts, moneychangers and receivers for the treas- 
ury, but they often went undetected by the public. 
Similarly, oppressive régimes could force bad money 
on the people they ruled, which, once beyond their 
sway, was discounted to reach its real worth in pre- 
cious metal. Moneychangers would maintain elabo- 
rate charts of cross-rates between the coinages of 
different governments which they altered in line with 
intelligence received on current minting practises. 

Yet another way of counterfeiting was to strike 
more coins from a given weight of metal than the 
regulations allowed, and pocket the difference. This 
was the usual method of forgery under the Ottomans, 
where the government established the total number 
of akčes [g.v.] to be struck from a 100-dirham weight 
of silver. With a multiplicity of mints under loose gov- 
ernmental control, it was relatively easy to adulterate 
the silver and thus illegally and unobtrusively to expand 
the money supply. 

There are two modern approaches to the forgery 


of Islamic coins. First, imitations of trade coins are 
produced to satisfy the demands of a mass market 
for gold in the Middle East. For instance, copies of 
popular gold bullion coins of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies can bring the manufacturers profit from the 
small premium of coined over uncoined gold. The 
widespread faking of gold coins of the Ottoman ruler 
Mehemmed V Reshād (r. 1327-36/1909-18 [4.7.]) dur- 
ing the 1950s and 60s was due to the exaggerated 
premium, often 50% or more, over the price for sim- 
ilar pieces of other sultans, willingly paid by country 
people in Turkey. This demand was met by jewellers 
in Syria and Lebanon as a sideline of their usual 
business. There was no faking of Islamic coins to sat- 
isfy the collector market until the mid-1980s, when 
the high prices paid for certain coins, especially 
Umayyad dinars of the year 77 A.H. and those bear- 
ing the mint name Ma‘dan Amir al-Mwminin bi *l-Hiģjāz 
attracted the attention of well-known counterfeiters of 
classical Greek and Roman coins. The usual tech- 
nique is to make moulds and casts using dentistry 
equipment. Another way is to select coins with com- 
mon mint names such as Misr and Wéasit, then to 
tool the letter forms to resemble rare or more pop- 
ular mints like Makka and Filastin. The commonest 
trick is to alter the unit tisa into sab‘a to transform 
a common Umayyad dinar of the year 79 into the 
rare date 77. Unfortunately the growing interest in 
Islamic coins is certain to increase the number of 
counterfeits produced to meet this demand. 
Bibliography: H. Sauvaire, Section 13, articles 1, 

8, 26, 38, 53, 60, 63, 76, 99, 102, 110, 117, 125, 

161, 171, in La numismatique et la métrologie musul- 

manes, Paris 1882. On the economic and religious 

problems of counterfeit money and debased cur- 
rency, see Asadi, al-Taysir wa *L-itibār wa ’l-tahrir wa 

*Likhtibār, ed. ‘A.A. Tulaymāt, [Cairo] 1968, 115 ff. 

(R.E. DaRLev-DORAN) 

TEBESSA, written by Yakit, Buldān, Beirut, ii, 13, 
as TaBiīssa, the Theveste of classical times, a town 
of eastern Algeria, situated 235 km/146 miles 
south of ‘Annaba or Béne and 19 km/13 miles west 
of the modern Tunisian frontier (lat. 35° 21' N., long. 
8° 06' E., altitude 850 m/2,790 feet). 

The site of the town, on an elevated plain, has 
been inhabited since prehistoric times, as the dolmens 
at Gastel, petrographs on the rocks of Saf-Saf, inter 
alia, show, and legend attributed the foundation of 
the town to Hercules. It was a dependency of Carthage 
from the 7th century B.C. and passed under Roman 
domination after the Third Punic War (149-146 B.C.); 
Vespasian’s stationing there the Legio HI Augusta gave 
Theveste, now a municipium, a great boost, thanks also 
to the rich surrounding plain, and under Hadrian 
(117-38) it had 50,000 inhabitants. Septimius Severus 
erected it into a colonia and gave its people Roman 
citizenship. It furnished Rome with much of the annona, 
and received magnificent buildings, attested by the 
surviving ruins: an amphitheatre for 7,000 people, the 
Temple of Minerva, the Arch of Caracalla, and other 
buildings. 

Christianity appeared there from the opening of 
the 3rd century, and the town produced such martyrs 
as St. Crispin (A.D. 305). There was also a Manichaean 
presence, and a Donatist council was held there, 
although Donatism did not take deep root. With 
Christianity made the official cult under Theodosius I 
(379-95), there was erected just north of Theveste the 
basilica of St. Crispin, the finest of Christian North 
Africa. But decline began with the Vandal occupation, 
and, during the Byzantine re-occupation, the town was 
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reduced to the citadel, a rectangle of 320 m by 280 m 
surrounded by a strong rampart with three gates. 

It is not known exactly when Theveste passed under 
Arab domination, but this must have been by 84/703 
when the Maghrib was definitively conquered. It now 
became part of the domains of successive dynasties, 
from the Aghlabids to the Hafsids. Having lost its 
strategic importance, its history in mediaeval times 
was relatively untroubled until the Hilālian invasion 
(443/1052 [see HILAL, BANŪ]), in which it suffered 
severely. Its name appears nowhere in Ibn ‘Idhari’s 
Bayan. It passed under Shi‘t Fatimid control without 
a struggle, and after 294/907 was used as a base for 
completing the conquest of Ifrikiya from the Aghlabids; 
under the Fātimids it became the chef-lieu of a Kara. 
The Nukkarī Abū Yazid, the “Man on the Donkey”, 
seized it in 332/944 and demolished part of the wall. 
In 390-1 the Zirid Bādīs had to intervene to save 
Tebessa from the attacks of rebels. In the time of the 
Hafsid Abū Bakr (718-46/1318-46), the town enjoyed 
a semi-independence under a local shaykh, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdiin, until 739/1339. In 1573 there was 
a Turkish garrison there, stationed in the locality of 
the present church. Intermarriage with local women 
produced the element of the kulugklīs [see KUL-OGHLU], 
which became dominant and spread the Hanafi madh- 
hab at the expense of the traditional Malikism. After 
Constantine fell into French hands in 1837, the Turkish 
garrison withdrew to Tunisia, and to fill the political 
void and protect the town from nomad attacks, some 
of the local notables appealed to the French. 

Hence French occupation began in 1842 but was 
not definitive till 1851. In 1865 the troops of the 
Tunisian rebel Ibn Ghidhahum [g.v. in Suppl] were 
crushed on the heights of Tebessa. In the general re- 
volt of 1871, Muhyi al-Din, son of the amir ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, tried unsuccessfully to seize the town on 25 
May, and was afterwards disavowed by his father. In 
1881 it functioned as an important military base for 
the submission of southern Tunisia. In 1957 the “Ligne 
Morice”, an electrified fence meant to cut off Algerian 
mudjahidün from their bases in Tunisia, stretched 200 
km/125 miles from Bóne to Tebessa. Since Algerian 
independence, Tebessa has been the chef-lieu of a 
wilaya or province and it now has a population of 
67,000. 

The decline of Tebessa’s prosperity since classical 
times may have resulted from desertification and also 
from changes in the axes of trade; during the Arab 
period, there was no more prosperity from olive trees. 
It was not a major stage on trade routes, and is first 
mentioned, very briefly, by al-Mukaddasi amongst the 
geographers (partial tr. Pellat, Description de l'Occident 
musulman au 1V*-X* siècle, Algiers 1950, 18/19). But on 
the evidence of al-Bakri, who mentions its fruit and 
walnut trees and its role as a centre for the caravan 
trade (Masálik, Tunis 1992, § 1389), it enjoyed a revival 
of prosperity until the Hilalian invasions. The thresh- 
ing of corn was done, as elsewhere, by animal power 
motivating sharp stones and iron blades, the djarusha, 
the ancient tribulum (Brunschwig, Hafsides, ii, 208), a 
technique not entirely disappeared today. But decline 
accelerated in the 6th/12th century, and Yakut, loc. 
cil., noted the extensive ruins and the Arab sa‘aitk there, 
ie. the Banü Hilal; the only manufacture was carpet 
weaving, carpets for use in tents, which has lasted 
until the present time. At the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, Pierre Castel noted the manufacture at Tebessa 
of carpets with a short pile and quite handsomely 
produced (Tébessa, histoire et description d'un territoire algérien, 
Paris 1905, i, 132). For Leo Africanus, the ruins of 


Tebessa recalled the Coliseum at Rome, but he found 
the inhabitants gross and rebellious and the land there 
infertile (Wasf Jfrikià, Beirut 1983, ii, 63-5). 

In the colonial period, Tebessa benefited from peace 
and security, and Castel noted the speedy increase of 
population, which included a Jewish element (ibid., ii, 
166). In the present century, Tebessa has been linked 
by narrow-gauge railways with Oued Kébérit and the 
standard-gauge line to Béne, and with Constantine 
via Ouled Rahmoun and continuing into Tunisia; it 
has also become an important road junction. The 
phosphate and iron mines of the region are especially 
valuable, the latter producing 60% of Algeria’s iron 
ore (J. Despois, L’Afrique blanche, i, L'Afrique du Nord, 
Paris 1958, 431). 

Bibliography: 1. The sources are the general 
ones for the history of the Maghrib, used in the 
secondary literature. 

2. Of studies, see for Antiquity, Serée de Roch, 
Tébessa. Antique Theveste, Algiers 1952, and its bibl., 
and also K.F. Kadra, Mosaïque funéraire inédite de 
Tébessa, in Antiquités Africaines, 1981, no. 17, 241-4; 
idem, Rapport sur les récentes découvertes en Algérie, in 
Collection de l'Ecole. Française de Rome, 1989, cxxiii/2, 
1961-74; P. Corbier and J. Gascou, Inscriptions de 
Tébessa, d’après les archives de Paul-Albert Février, in 
Antiquités Africaines, 1995, vol. xxxi. For the Islamic 
and modern periods, as well as references given in 
the text, see Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks, Algeria, London 1943, i, index, ii, 104-6 
and index; L. Golvin, Le Magrib centrale à l'époque des 
Airides, Paris 1957, index; J. Ganiage, Les origines du 
protectorat français en Tunisie, Paris 1959, index; Ch.A. 
Julien, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine, Paris 1964, 
index; A. Martel, Les confins saharo-tripolitains de la 
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TEGÜDER, Amman, third Íl-khàn in Persia 

[see īL-KHĀNs], seventh son of Hülegü [see HÜLAGÜ] 
and the eldest surviving at the time of his accession, 
ruled 680-3/1282-4. 

He was the first Il-khàn to be converted to Islam, 
at which time he received the additional name Abmad. 
It was no doubt as a result of his conversion that he 
attempted to put an end to the long-standing hostil- 
ities between the [l-Khanate and the Mamlüks of 
Egypt and Syria; but his embassies were received with- 
out enthusiasm by the Mamlük sultan Ķalāwūn [q.».]. 
He had been the majority preference for the succes- 
sion over Arghun, the son of his brother and prede- 
cessor Abaka, but relations between Tegüder and 
Arghun deteriorated throughout the reign. In mid- 
1284 Tegüder managed to take Arghun into custody, 
but neglected to have him executed. Within a mat- 
ter of a few weeks the tables were turned: the amir 
Buka, a former supporter of Tegüder, changed sides 
and released Arghun. Tegüder was captured and exe- 
cuted in Djumada I 683/August 1284. It scems unlikely 
that it was Tegüders espousal of Islam which cost 
him the support of the Mongol amirs: his fall is more 
plausibly attributable to lack of vigour and compe- 
tence and an unwise disposition towards clemency. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Rashid al-Din, Diám£ 
al-tawarikh, iii, ed. A.A. Alizade, Baku, 1957, and ed. 
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K. Jahn, The Hague, 1957; Wassaf, Ta’rikh-i Wassaf, 
‘lith. Bombay 1853; Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography . . ., 
ed. and tr. E.A. Wallis Budge, Oxford 1932. 

2. Studies. Spuler, Mongolen, *Leiden 1985, 
69-75; J.A. Boyle, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 364-8; 
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Kā (D.O. MORGAN) 

TEKALIF (t.), the Ottoman Turkish form of the 
pl. of the Arabic verbal noun taklīf *the act of impos- 
ing something [on someone)”, in this case, taxation. 

In Ottoman Turkish usage, izkālīf was used in the 
general sense of taxes, more or less synonymously 
with other terms like resm [q.v.]. Writings on fiscal 
topics distinguished tekālīfi sheriyye, canonical taxes in 
accordance with the Skara (e.g. the zakat, ‘ushr, kharādj 
and djizya) from tekalif-1_fewkalGde “extraordinary ones”, 
which could include rft ones, those imposed by the 
sultan and his servants according to custom, also called 
‘awarid “accidentally arising taxes" [q.v], and tekālīfi 
shakke “oppressive, onerous” ones. 
Bibliography: Pakahn, iii, 437-41, and see the 
bibl. to REsM. (Ep.) 
TEKE-ELI “the country of the Teke", a region 
in southern Anatolia around the Gulf of Antalya. 
Roughly corresponding to the classical areas of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, which constituted the western and 
eastern parts of Teke-Eli respectively, it took its name 
from the Teke bes who, as leaders of the Teke- 
oghullari [g.v.] Türkmen, established a principality 
there in the 8th/14th century. Except for the alluvial 
plains at the mouths of, and along, several rivers, espe- 
cially those to the east of Antalya [g.v.], Teke-Eli was 
a rugged, mountainous country traversed by north- 
south branches of the Taurus range. In the Lycian 
part of the country, the Bey Dağları mountains rise 
to 3,070 m. In the 8th and 9th/14th and 15th cen- 
turies, the most important city in this region was the 
port of Antalya. Others of note were Finike, Elmah 
{q.v.], Istanoz (Korkuteli), and Kara Hisar [9.v.] (Perge). 

This region, the coast of which was densely settled 
in Byzantine times, suffered severely from Tiirkmen 
raids in the first half of the 7th/13th century. These 
raids, which had begun in the previous century, seem 
to have intensified after Kay Khusraw I, the Saldjük 
sultan of Rüm, conquered Antalya in 603/1207 and 
made it the home port for his Mediterranean fleet. 
'The Türkmen presence in Lycia and Pamphylia also 
increased significantly after the Mongols invaded cen- 
tral Anatolia and defeated the Sultanate of Rüm in 
641/1243. At the end of the 7th/13th century, the 
Türkmen family of the Hamid-oghullari [g.».] estab- 
lished a principality in Pisidia immediately to the north 
of Pamphylia and quickly took control of Antalya and 
the coastal plain. By 721/1321, Antalya was in the 
hands of a branch of this family, the Teke-oghullari, 
who proceeded to acquire the rest of Pamphylia as 
well as Lycia, thus founding their own principality. 
This state, the capital of which was either Elmalı or 
Antalya, survived more or less for about a hundred 
years. During this time, Teke-Eli was rather thor- 
oughly Turkified. By the early 9th/15th century, the 
metropolitan seats of Antalya, Perge, and Side had 
disappeared. Nevertheless, the former city retained 
Greek and Jewish quarters, and pockets of Byzantine- 
Greek speaking populations survived in remote parts 
of Lycia as late as the 19th century. Turkification 
appears to have contributed to the nomadisation of 
the region and a decline in agriculture. The upper 
mountains and valleys provided excellent pasture for 
sheep. [n particular, Teke-Eli became well known for 
camel raising. 


The Türkmen groups who settled in Teke-Eli were 
closely bound to their old traditions and customs. 
Heterodox beliefs, expressed above all in various forms 
of Süfism, were rife among them, as were varieties 
of ‘Alawi beliefs. The Bektāshiyya [g.v.] took root in 
this region shortly after the death of the patron of 
the order, Hàdjdji Bektāsh in 660/1270. The shrine 
of Abdal Mūsā (ft. 8th/14th cent), considered by some 
to be the second master of the Bektashiyya, was located 
in Elmah. Kalandaris [g.»] were also common and, 
as Ibn Battüta, who was in Antalya in 732/1332, tes- 
tifies, the akhis [g.v.] were well organised there. The 
Teke beys patronised these groups and endowed many 
of their lodges (tekkes, zāwiyas), which were found in 
all the major towns. 

In 762/1361, the Lusignans of Cyprus captured 
Antalya. It remained in their hands until 774/1373. 
In 792/1390, Bayezid I took the city. He lost it briefly 
to the Ķaramān-oghullari [9.v.], but retook it and its 
coastal plain in 800/1397. After Timür defeated 
Bayezid at Ankara in 804/1402, his son Shah Rukh 
plundered Teke-Eli and restored the Teke-oghullari to 
some degree. In 826/1423, however, during the reign 
of Murad II, all of Teke-Eli fell permanently under 
Ottoman rule, becoming a sandjak of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottomans reaffirmed all the privileges 
(berat, nishan, etc.) that the Hamīd-oghullari and Teke- 
oghullari had granted the local notables. Thus the 
sipahis and others retained their positions. 

Nevertheless, there was later much religious fer- 
ment in this region directed against the Ottoman state. 
The Türkmen there were attracted to various Shī'ī 
or ‘Alawi movements. In 1500, some of them visited 
Ardabil as murids of Shah Isma‘il. Indeed, many Teke 
Türkmen joined Shah Isma‘il and went on to play 
an important role in the founding of the Safawid 
state. In 1511-12, in Teke-Eli itself, Shah Kulu Baba 
Tekeli led an uprising of these Türkmen. Before their 
revolt was crushed, there was much destruction and 
loss of life. According to the Ottoman cadastral sur- 
veys, the cities of Teke-Eli suffered a significant drop 
in population because of this uprising and Bāyezīd's 
subsequent deportation of many of its supporters. 
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TEKE-OGHULLARI, a Türkmen dynasty that 
ruled a principality located around the Gulf of Antalya 
from ca. 708/1308 to 826/1423. 

The origin and date of appearance of the Teke- 
oghullari are obscure. According to Yazidji-oghlu ‘Ali, 
they were descended from the Igdir Tiirkmen who 
were one of the tribes constituting the dt ok branch of 
the Oghuz (Zarikh-i al-i Saldjuk, written 827/1423-4 
or 840/1436-7 and based on Ibn Bibi's al-Awamir al- 
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‘Al@ wya, Turkish text ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1902, 88, 
322). When Kay Khusraw I, the Saldjük sultan of 
Ram, conquered Antalya in 603/1207, he settled the 
Igdir in that region and gave it to them as winter 
quarters. Yazidji-oghlu adds that the ketkhudā (chief ) 
of the Igdir had a son named Teke, who appears to 
have lived in the last quarter of the 8th/14th century. 

After the Saldjūk Sultanate of Rim was defeated 
in 641/1243 by the Mongols and transformed into a 
shadow state, it gradually dissolved into a number of 
Turkmen principalities, or beyliks, that were subject to 
the Mongol governors of Anatolia. Near the end of 
the 7th/13th century, one of these principalities was 
founded by the Hamid-oghullari [g.».] in the classical 
region of Pisidia. At the beginning of the following 
century, they also controlled Antalya to the south. 
Abu ’}-Fida’ states that Falak al-Din Dündar Bey of 
the Hamid-oghullari captured Antalya and gave it to 
his brother Yünus (Takwīm al-buldan, Dresden 1846, 
210). This probably occurred no earlier than 708/1308, 
when the Saldjük Sultanate of Rüm disappeared. Up 
to then, the coast of Antalya appears to have belonged 
to the Saldjüks of Rüm. The descendants of Yünus 
conquered all the territory around Antalya, the clas- 
sical regions of Lycia to the west and Pamphylia to 
the east, and thus established their own principality. 

Yünus son Mahmüd succeeded him in Antalya, 
and another son Sinan al-Din Djālis (or Djalish) Khidr 
(Sinan al-Din Djālis and Khidr may have been two 
different brothers) ruled in Istanoz (Korkuteli), while 
his slave Zakariyya’ held Kara Hisar (Perge) and sev- 
eral other towns (al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absár, ed. Tae- 
schner, Al-Umaris Bericht über Anatolien nach den Masalik 
al-absār, Leipzig 1929, i, 48). Mahmüd was a close 
associate of the Mongol governor Demirtash. When 
the latter revolted against the Il-Khànid ruler Abū 
Sa‘id Bahadur Khan in 727/1327, Mahmüd was 
forced to flee with him to the Mamlük court in Cairo, 
where he was imprisoned. Khidr then took control 
of Antalya. According to al-‘Umari, he had 12 cities 
and 25 fortresses. Ibn Battüta met Khidr in Antalya 
in 732/1332 (tr. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Battūta, Cam- 
bridge, 1958-71, ii, 421). Al-Kalkashandi reports that 
Khidr was succeeded by his son Dadi. Mahmüd's son 
Mübariz al-Din Mehmed subsequently replaced him 
(Subh al-a'shà, viii, 17). 

Mehmed was the most dynamic member of the 
dynasty. He was undoubtedly the Teke mentioned by 
Yazidji-oghlu. He appears to have used the title Teke 
Bey, which was then applied to both his dynasty and 
the territory that they ruled, Teke-Eli [4.v.] (ibid., v, 
346, viii, 17). Indeed, the chronicles of the Lusignan 
dynasty of Cyprus, against which Mehmed spent much 
of his life fighting, often refer to him as the amir of 
Taka/Takka. In 762/1361, Peter I took Antalya by 
storm. Mehmed failed to retake the city. Although he 
later raided Cyprus, he eventuall paid homage to 
Peter. Afier Peter was murdered in 770/1369, Mehmed 
attacked Antalya again, probably in 771/1370, but 
failed once more. Finally, as a result of their diffi- 
culties with the Genoese, the Lusignans negotiated the 


return of Antalya to Mehmed in 774/1373. The lat- - 


ter, who had the title sultan al-sawahil, died at some 
time after 779/1377. In that year, he built a türbe in 
Antalya for his son ‘Ali. This is the only significant 
surviving Teke structure, which is in the traditional 
style of the Saldjüks of Rüm. 

Mehmed was succeeded by his son ‘Othman Celebi 
who resided in Istanoz, leaving Antalya to his own 
son Mustafa. During this time, the principality lost its 
former importance. In 792/1390, it was conquered 


by Bayezid I, and Mustafa fled to Egypt. When the 
Ottoman governor of the region, Firüz Bey, was trans- 
ferred to Menteshe-Eli [g.v.], the region fell under the 
influence of the Ķaramān-oghullari [g.».]. In 800/1397, 
Bayezid returned to defeat the Ķaramān-oghullari and 
re-incorporated the region in his empire. In 804/1402, 
after Timür defeated Bayezid at Ankara, he sent his 
son Shah Rukh on an expedition to Teke-Eli. He 
restored much of the principality, minus Antalya, Kara 
Hisar, and other cities, to ‘Othman who remained in 
Istanoz. ‘Othman subsequently formed an alliance with 
the Ķaramān-oghullari in an attempt to take Antalya, 
but he was killed by the Ottoman subashi (constable) 
of Kara Hisar in 826/1423. This ended the dynasty 
and marked the final absorption of its remaining ter- 
ritory into the Ottoman Empire. Although the Teke- 
oghullari founded a de facto independent state, no 
coinage struck by them has been positively identified. 
Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
text): Sir George Hill, A history of Cyprus, Cambridge 

1948, ii, 320-3, 351, 376-7, 388; Barbara Flemming, 

Landschaflsgeschichte von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien 

im Spatmitielalier, Wiesbaden 1964, esp. 93-126; IA, 

art. Teke-oghullari (M.C. Şehabeddin Tekindaģ) (these 

latter two authors differ on a number of points). 
(G. LEISER) 

TEKFUR, Texvur, a title used in late Rim 
Saldjak and early Ottoman times. It is most proba- 
bly of Armenian origin (< tagkavor “crown bearer”, 
MP @ag-dwara (see Hubschmann, Armenische Grammatik. 
i. Armen. Etymologie, Leipzig 1897, s.v., I. Mélikoff- 
Sayar, Le Destin d’Umiir Pacha, Paris 1954, 47 n. 6, 
and index, 144b) or, less likely, from the Greek name 
Nikephoros > Nikfor > Tekfur (see Zenker, Tiirk.- 
arab.-pers. Handwörterbuch, Leipzig 1866, s.v.; E. Zacha- 
riadou, Hist. and legends of the early sultans 1300-1400 
[in Gk.], Athens 1991, 215). It was employed by his- 
torians in Persian and Turkish mainly to denote 
Byzantine lords or governors of towns and fortresses 
in Anatolia (Bithynia, Pontus) and Thrace. It often 
denoted Byzantine frontier warfare leaders, comman- 
ders of akritai, but also Byzantine princes and emper- 
ors themselves (whence the 13th-century iekvurs of 
Trebizond, and the late 13th-century “Emperor’s 
Palace”, Tekfur Sarayi, in Constantinople (refs. in 
C. Mango, art. s.v. in The Oxford dict. of Byzantium, 
Oxford 1991, 2021-2; cf. P. Wittek, Das Fürsientum 
Mentesche, Istanbul 1934, 39). 

Ibn Bibi [g.v.] refers in the 13th century to the 
first emperor of Trebizond, Alexius I Grand Comnenus 
(1204-22), as “Kir Aleks, tekvur of Djànit (= Pontus)” 
(see German tr. H.W. Duda, Copenhagen 1959, 64 ff; 
Gk. tr. A. Savvides, in Archeion Pontou, xxxix [1984], 
185 ff), and to the ruler of Cilician (Little) Armenia 
as iekvur (Duda, 238-9, 336 n. 220). In the Dede Korkud 
epic, there is reference to the Grand Comnenus tek- 
fur of Dyanit in ca. 1352, ie. Alexius III (1349-90), 
who subjected the Türkmen amir of the Ak Koyunlu 
[g.], Turali Khan, to the task of performing three 
miraculous feats to gain the hand of his daughter 
(ed. Fahrettin Kırzıoğlu, Istanbul 1952, 117-18, ed. 
E. Rossi, Vatican City 1952, 180-1; Eng. tr. G.N. 
Lewis, Harmondsworth 1974, 119; cf. A.A. Bryer, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxix [1975], 134-5, and in Byz. 
and Modem Greek Studies, xi [1987], 197 ff). 

Several powerful Muslim equivalents of tekfurs, like 
Köse Mīkhāl [see MĪKHĀL-OGHLU, and cf. H. Inalak, 
in SZ, ii [1954], 103-4; A. Failler, in Re. Etudes 
Byzantines, lii [1994], 110), were at times allies or vas- 
sals of ‘Othman I [g.».], when the latter was bey of 
a semi-nomadic Türkmen band in conflict with the 
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tekfurs who controlled summer and winter pasture in 
northwestern Anatolia (see Inalcik, in Camb. hist. of Islam, 
i, 267). In 710/1308 Mehmed Bey of the Aydin 
Oghlus accepted the surrender of the Byzantine tek- 
fur of Keles or Kilas in the Aydin amirate’s territory 
(Mélikoff-Sayar, op. cit, 47 ll. 29-32). Between 761- 
2/1359-61, according to Yakhsi Fakih, in * Ashik-pasha- 
zade, German tr. R. Kreutel, Graz 1959, 80, Gk. tr. 
in Zachariadou, op. cit, 192-3 and n. 201, the tekfurs 
of Thracian Messene or Misini and Didymoteichon 
or Dimetoka [g.7.] surrendered their fortified towns to 
Orkhān (and not to Murad I; cf. Inalcik, in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, iii [1971], 196 n. 45, 197) (see P. Schreiner, 
Byz. Kleinchromken, ii, Vienna 1977, 289-91; P. Soustal, 
Thrakien, tabula imperii Byzantini, 7, Vienna 1991, 242-3; 
T. Gregory, art. Didymoteichon, in Oxford dict. of Byz., 
. 620). 

Finally, Mehemmed II Fatih’s conquests after the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 show him as a 
perceived reviver of the Byzantine empire under 
Muslim rule, in that Kemāl-pasha-zāde states (facs. 
ed., Ankara 1954, 186, 613) that he sought to leave 
“no-one amongst the Byzantine Greeks who could be 
named iekfur”, thus eliminating in turn the Despotate of 
the Morea [see MoRA; MEZISTRE in Suppl] in 1460-1 
and the Empire of Trebizond [see TRaBzon] in 1461, and 
annexing the semi-autonomous Greek states of Thessaly 
[see TEsaLva] between 1454-70 and of Epirus by 1479. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. SavviDES) 

TEKIRDAGH, modern Turkish Trkinpaé, the for- 
mer Roposto, a town and port of Turkey, on 
the European coast of the Sea of Marmara (eastern 
Thrace), named after the schistous massif of the Tekir 
Dag or Tekfur Dagi (924 m/3,030 feet) which skirts 
the coast to the southwest, and also the administra- 
tive centre of the province (il) of the same name. 

The town stands on the site of the ancient Bisanthe 
(Bio&vOn), later Rhaidestos ('Pa16Eo1óc). In ca. 759/ 
1357 it fell to the Ottomans after they crossed the 
Straits (see von Hammer, GOR, i, 147). The old 
Ottoman chronicles give details of the ruse used by 
the general Evrenos Beg [g.v.] in order to gain con- 
trol of the fortress (see on this, Johannes Leunclavius, 
Hist. musul. turc., Frankfurt 1591, cols. 224, 43 ff). 
Under the Ottoman empire, the town, then part of 
the wilāyet of Edirne and the seat of a Greek arch- 
bishop, did not play any significant role in politics, 
but it was the home for several notable figures in the 
intellectual history of Turkey, such as Namik Kemal 
[4.v.], who was born there in 1840. A certain Ahmed 
Lutfi b. Hadjdji Hasan in 1160/1747 compiled a list 
of the contemporary poets originally from Tekfūr 
Daghi (see Babinger, GOW, 284 n. 1, and on this topic, 
R. Hartmann, in OLZ [1929], n. 1, col. 43 n. 1). 

Rüstem Pasha [9.v.], Grand Vizier to Sūleymān the 
Magnificent 951-60/1544-53, had the architect Sinan 
[g.v.] construct there a fine mosque (the present Rüstem 
Paga Camii) a covered market (bedesten) and a hos- 
pice for the poor, where travellers passing through 
the town were fed and sheltered gratis (see von 
Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 61). Hadjdjt 
Khalifa [9.v.] describes the place Rodosdjik, as he 
calls it, towards the middle of the 11th/17th century, 
as being a town strongly fortified, coming within the 
sandjak of Gallipoli, with fine streets, a capacious ?màret 
for the poor, baths and caravanserais. The house 
where the hero of Hungarian independence Francis 
II Rakoczi died on 8 April 1735 after 18 years of 
exile with several of his companions, including Count 
Anton Eszterhazy, has now been made into a museum 


(see the inscriptions in the Roman Catholic church 
at Rodosto published by von Hammer as an appen- 
dix in his Umblick auf einer Reise von Constantinopel nach 
Brussa, Pesth 1818, 198 ff). Other travellers in the 
early 19th century like Lord Keppel (1829, see his 
Narrative of a journey across the Balkan, London 1831, i, 
68, 126 ff) described Rodosto as a miserable place, 
but the town, having developed as far as the sur- 
rounding intensively-cultivated market gardens and 
extensive vineyards, had grown to around 40,000 
inhabitants, at least half of whom were Greeks, by 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

The town and its sandjak, like the greater part of 
Thrace, were invaded by the Bulgarians at the time 
of the First Balkan War of 1912, but in the end 
restored to the Ottoman empire. It was attached to 
Greece, together with the whole of eastern Thrace, 
by the Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920) and occu- 
pied by the Greek army until its recapture by the 
Turkish army in October-November 1922. The ex- 
change of Greek and Turkish populations provided 
for by the Treaty of Lausanne (14 July 1923) brought 
the town's population—it was now the centre of a 
wilàyet and henceforth officially called Tekirdag—down 
to 14,387 at the first census of Republican Turkey 
in 1927. Since then, the town has grown once more 
from its role as the commercial and administrative 
centre of the province and as an industrial centre 
processing the products of a rich, mechanised agri- 
culture and viniculture (the first wine factory in the 
country was there) and accommodating the spill-over 
from the industrial growth of greater Istanbul. In 1990 
it had a population of 80,442. 

The id of Tekirdağ (6,218 km?) comprises nine 
districts (ipe: Tekirdağ Central, Çerkezköy, Çorlu, 
Hayrabolu, Malkara, Marmara Ereģlisi, Murath, Saray 
and Sarkóy. Its rich agriculture includes the mecha- 
nised cultivation of cereals and sunflowers on the 
plateaux and hillsides of the Ergene basin and vines 
in the coastal districts of Tekirdag and Sarkóy. Crossed 
by the railway, the road and the motorway from 
Istanbul to Edirne which links Turkey with western 
Europe, the province has vigorously developed varied 
industries (agricultural and food processing, textiles, 
mechanical and chemical industries), including in the 
extensive industrial estate of Çerkezköy. Its popula- 
tion increases regularly, leaping from 132,122 in 1927 
to 468,842 in 1990. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see on Rodosto’s commercial role, 
W. Heyd, Hist. du commerce du Levant, Leipzig 1885, 
i, 243, 257, 285, 431, 512, ii, 177; A. Boué, Recueil 
d'itineraires dans la Turquie d'Europe, Vienna 1854, i, 
145; Ahmad Rifat, Lughat-i ta^rikhiyye we dioghrāfiyye, 
ii, Istanbul 1299/1882, 270 ff.; Sami Bey Frāsheri, 
Kāmūs al-a‘lam, iii, 1661 ff. See also the historical 
works of the local scholar Hikmet Çevik, Tekirdağ 
tarihi araştırmaları, Istanbul 1981; the monograph of 
Osman Yalçın, Tekirdağ, Istanbul 1981; and the art. 
Tekirdağ in Yurt Ansiklopedisi, ix, 6964-7000, x, 7007- 
61, very full on the province and with many useful 
references for the town. 

(F. BABINGER-[M. Bazin]) 

TEKISH s. IL Arstan, Abu "l-Muzaffar Tadj al- 
Dunya wa 'I-Dīn, one of the Kh"arazm Shàhs 
of Anüshtigin's line, reigned 567-96/1172-1200. 
The name (thus vocalised in Mahmid al-Kāshgharī, 
tr. Atalay, i, 368) means something like “confronted, 
attacked, struck [in battle]”; see Hikmet Bayur, 
Harizmsah Alái?d-Dín Teig" ^in adi hakkında, in Belleten, 
xiv, no. 56 [1950], 589-95. 
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Tekish had been governor of Djand [g.v. in Suppl.] 
during his father’s lifetime, and only succeeded to the 
throne after a struggle with his younger brother Sultan 
Shah, who was supported by his mother Terken 
Khātūn [g.v.]. Although Tekish owed his throne to 
help from the Kara Khitay [g.»], he came to chafe 
against their demands for tribute; however, he suc- 
cessfully repelled a Kara Khitay invasion of Kh"arazm 
under the Gurkhan Fu-ma (576/1181) and subse- 
quently, in 578/1182, led an expedition into Transo- 
xania and temporarily occupied Bukhara. Tekish’s wife, 
another Terken Khatün, was a Kanghli or Kipcak 
[g.vv.] princess, and connections with the steppes to 
the north of Kh"àárazm, the Dasht-i Kipéak [g.v. in 
Suppl], enabled the Shah to recruit large numbers 
of Kipéak tribesmen into his armies (not all of these 
were necessarily Muslims, and the Kh"àrazmian troops 
in Persia were later to achieve an unenviable repu- 
tation for their violence and barbarity). Nevertheless, 
he had on various occasions to lead expeditions against 
recalcitrant steppe peoples, e.g. in 591/1194-5 against 
Djand and Sighnak [g.v.]. 

Tekish’s rival Sultàn Shah had established himself 
at Marw, and the Shah became involved in a three- 
cornered struggle in northern Khurāsān with his 
brother and the Ghürids [g.v.], who were endeav- 
ouring to extend their power westwards. In this 
tortuous warfare, Tekish was on one occasion allied 
with the Kara Khitay against the Ghürids, but the 
Kh”ārazmians were not finally victorious against 
the Ghürids here until after Tekish’s own death. In 
the last decade of his life, Tekish also saw the pos- 
sibility of expansion into northern and western Persia, 
where the last Great Saldjük sultan, Toghril III b. 
Arslan [g.v.], was at odds with the Eldigüzid Atabegs 
of Ādharbāydjān [see ELpiGÜzms]. In 588/1192 a 
Kh"àrazmian army advanced as far as Rayy, and two 
years later, Tekish defeated and killed Toghril there. 
He could then occupy the whole of Djibàl as far as 
Hamadhàn, and the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir [9.0.] 
had willy-nilly to invest him with the governorship of 
Khurāsān, Turkistān and western Persia. But in 
591/1195 the Kh"àrazmians defeated a caliphal army, 
and relations were always uneasy; the news of Tekish's 
death in Ramadan 596/July 1200 was the signal for 
a general massacre of Kh"ārazmian troops in Djibāl. 

Tekish had expanded his original province of 
Kh*ārazm into a vast empire, which was now handed 
on to his second son ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, only 
to fall prey within two decades to the ferocity of the 
Mongols. 

Bibliography: 'The main primary source is Ibn 
al-Athir, to be supplemented by information from 
such other sources as Rawandi, Djūzdjānī, Nasawī 
and Djuwayni. Of studies, see Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion’, 337-49; I. Kafesoğlu, 
Harezmsahlar devleti tarihi (485-617/ 1092-1229), 
Ankara 1956, 84-146; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. 
of Iran, v, 163-4, 181-3, 188-92. See also KHYARAZM- 
SHAHS. (C.E. BoswORTH) 
TEKKE, TEKkIYYE or TEKYE (r.), from Arabic takiyya 

pl. takāyā, derived, via taki'a, from form VIII of the 
root iw-k-, which signifies "to rely on”, “receive sup- 
port", and, in the nominal forms takiyya and muttaka’, 
“place or thing on which one relies, where one rests” 
(R. Blachére et al., Dictionnaire arabe-frangais-anglais, Paris 
1970, ii, 1062-3). The term (in its Turkish form iekke 
or tekiyye, Pers. takiya or Ar. takyya), conventionally 
denotes an establishment belonging to a group of 
Süfis, where the latter gather around a shaykh, per- 
form their ritual (dhikr and their devotions, etc. 


It is thus similar in meaning to such words as ribát, 
khankah, dergāh, zāwiya and āsitāne, also used to refer 
to various types of dervish convent (see, in particular, 
the views of J. Chabbi on the rat as an establish- 
ment for mystics and its relations with establishments 
of the same order, khankah, zāwiya and tekke, in RIBAT). 

No study has apparently yet been undertaken which 
would make it possible to determine in definitive fash- 
ion under what circumstances the word tekke/takiyya 
was, or is, employed in preference to the other terms 
cited, according to times and regions. It seems that 
its use was first developed in an Ottoman context, 
from the 10th/16th century onwards. It was at this 
time that the zāwiya, an institution corresponding to 
establishments formed of cells adjoining a prayer-hall 
and designed for a “mobile” Süfism (i.e. for the accom- 
modation of dervishes and transient guests), was los- 
ing its importance. The development of the tekke would 
thus be associated with the rise of an organised 
Ottoman network of brotherhoods, controlled by the 
state and responding to the needs of mystical com- 
munities more stable and more permanent than was 
previously the case (cf. Semavi Eyice, Jik osmanlı devrinin 
dini-içtimai bir müessesesi. Zdviyeler ve záviyeli-camiler, in 
Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmuası, xxiii/l-2 [Ekim 1962-Subat 
1963], 3-80; A.Y. Ocak-S. Farüki, art. Zdviye, in IA; 
M. Kara, Din, hayat, sanat agisindan tekkeler ve zaviyeler, 
‘Istanbul 1990). In fact, in the central provinces of 
the Ottoman empire (Anatolia and Rumelia), the term 
zāwiya continued to be used as a synonym of tekke, 
the latter often (although not invariably) bearing the 
implication of a smaller scale. In wakf documents, as 
well as in biographical collections, it is the term zāwiya 
which remains the most often found, at least until 
the 18th century. In the works of Tashképriizade and 
Medjdi, al-Shakā'ik al-nu‘maniyye, Istanbul 1985, and 
Hada ik al-Shak@ ik, Istanbul 1989, composed in the 
second half of the 10th/16th century, it seems that 
only the term 2àwiye is used. In the same period, in 
the Menakib-i sherif ve tarikatndme-yi pīrān we meshāyikh-i 
larikat-i *aliyye-i khalwetiyye of Yüsuf Sinan, Istanbul 
1290/1873, the word khānkāh is used for important 
establishments, whereas centres founded in kasabas are 
called zawiye; in the Hadā”ik al-haka^ik of ‘Atai ([q.».], 
written in 1633-4, Istanbul 1989), it is still zāwye 
which is most often encountered, but it should be 
noted that the author writes (603) of a certain Hodja 
Khusrew organising the building, in Istanbul ca. 994/ 
1585-6, for the sheykh Ramadan, of a mosque and a 
khankah, known by the name of Bāzergān Tekyesi, 
and subsequently he states (608) that in the Rūmelihisār 
quarter there existed the zāvwtye of "Alī Baba “cur- 
rently called Durmush Dede tekyesi” or "Bektashiler 
tekyesi". A logical conclusion to be drawn from this 
could be that contemporary usage preferred to use 
tekke as a generic term, rather than the more techni- 
cal terms zàwiy and khankah. Thus Ewliya Celebi 
(4.v.], who wrote in a Turkish very close to the spo- 
ken language, most often uses the word /ek&e in his 
Seyāhat-nāme when he supplies the number of dervish 
establishments in the towns and cities which he has 
traversed and when he cites some of them by name 
(although he still uses, occasionally, the words zāvwiye, 
khankah and āsitāne). A study which would clarify these 
hypotheses has yet to be undertaken. 

Since the end of the Ottoman period, in Anatolia 
and in the Balkans, it has essentially been scale which 
distinguishes a tekke from a zàwiye. A tekke is a building, 
or a complex comprising several buildings, specifically 
designed for the confraternal life, whereas the zdwiye 
is a place where dervishes congregate, in a building 
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which is not necessarily exclusive to them (usually a 
section of a residential house or a mosque). As for 
the āsitāne, they are the principal centres of certain 
brotherhood networks, the term dergāh also being com- 
mon (and perhaps the preferred usage when the tomb 
of a major saint is associated with the establishment). 
The tekke generally comprises a section for ritual 
(semā'khāne or tewhidkhane), a room reserved for the 
tombs of the skeykts (türbe) (on the spatial relationship 
between these two entities, cf. B. Tanman, Settings for 
the veneration of saints, in R. Lifchez, The dervish lodge, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles 1992, 130-71), a harem (accom- 
modation for the sheykh’s family), a selāmlik (reception 
rooms and units for the lodging of dervishes and tran- 
sient guests), a kitchen, sometimes a mosque, a niche 
intended for spiritual retreats, etc. (on this subject 
see especially Lifchez, The lodges of Istanbul, in ibid., 73- 
129, and M.B. Tanman, art. Tekkeler, in Dünden bugüne 
Istanbul ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1994). The word tekke has 
also become a generic term denoting Sūfī establish- 
ments; whence the expressions “tekke literature", “tekke 
music", etc. 

In the Arab provinces, the term iekke/takiyya (some- 
times considered a Turkish word) only appears in 
the Ottoman era [see e.g. AL-KAHIRA]. According to 
G. Delanoue (Moralistes et politiques musulmans. (1798- 
1882), Cairo 1982, i, 249), in Cairo the takaya were 
distinguished from the zawaya because they were “con- 
vents for Turkish and Persian Süfis". In fact, among 
the takāyā of Cairo, some were intended specifically 
for non-Arab dervishes, others were establishments 
linked to turuk imported from the Turkish provinces: 
the Mawlawiyya takiyya, the Gulshaniyya takiyya, the 
Demirdashiyya takiyya, the Kasr al-‘Ayni takiyya (of 
the Bektāshiyya), the Uzbak /akiyya, the Bukhāriyya 
lakiyya, the Hasan al-Rümi takiyya, etc. In Alexandria, 
too, there was a “takiyya of Turkish Ķādirī dervishes” 
(F. de Jong, Turug and Turug-linked institutions in nine- 
teenth century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 77-86, 120). However, 
according to this same author (29-30), around the end 
of the 19th century the distinction between the two 
terms zàwiya and takīyya does not seem to have been 
very consistent. The larger establishments, having sub- 
stantial revenues deriving from awkaf and sheltering 
a community of Süfis administered by a shaykh, were 
in general called takāyā, whereas zawàyà tended to be 
institutions of more modest scale but also eligible to 
receive financial subsidies. In Damascus, the terms 
utilised to denote Süfi establishments were primarily 
those of bai, khànküh and zàwiya. According to 
E. Geoffroy (Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous les 
derniers. Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans. Orientations 
spirituelles et enjeux. culturels, Damascus 1995, 166-75), 
khānkāhs were associated with a controlled and sub- 
sidised Süfism, whereas the zawāyā accommodated an 
“unofficial” Sūfism, compatible with the principle of 
spiritual poverty and unselfishness. The Ottomans, for 
their part, constructed zawāyā and tekiyyes but not 
khankühs. As in Egypt, the word tekke is thus applied 
to establishments of dervishes associated with the 
Ottomans or with Turkish ¿uruk such as the Mawla- 
wiyya; e.g. takaya of the Mawlawiyya in Damascus, 
but also in Hims, Antioch, Lattakia, Tripoli and Aleppo 
(see de Jong, Les confrénes mystiques musulmanes au Machreg 
arabe, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les ordres mys- 
tiques musulmans dans l'islam. Cheminements et situation 
actuelle, Paris 1985, 214). In short, it seems that in 
the Arab provinces, tekkiye/ takiyya would have denoted 
Süfi establishments which conformed to one or more 
of the following three criteria (these criteria often going 
in pairs) association with Ottoman authority and/or 


Turkish dervishes, a relatively large scale, and support 
from fairly substantial wakf. 

Outside the Ottoman domain, use of the word does 
not seem to have been widespread. In Persia, accord- 
ing to R. Gramlich (Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens. 
Dritter Teil: Brauchtum und Riten, Wiesbaden 1981, 2), 
only old-style Khāksārs called their “convent” a takiyya, 
the term having been subsequently replaced by that 
of khānkāh, the word customarily used in these regions. 
In India, takiyya seems to apply only to small-scale 
dervish establishments (M. Gaborieau, Les modes d'organ- 
tsatton, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les votes d’Allah, 
Paris 1996, 207). 

It should be noted finally that today, in certain 
regions where the brotherhoods have virtually disap- 
peared, such as Greece, the term tekke (in Greek, tekkés) 
is frequently employed to denote a türbe (saint’s tomb). 
It may be supposed that, in the majority of cases, 
this shift in meaning derives from the fact that such 
tombs were often associated in the past with a tekke. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

= (NATHALIE CLAYER) 

TELINGANA or TiLanc, a region of the 
mediaeval Deccan, ie. South India. The name 
comes from ielingā, trilingā, referring to the three lingams 
of Siva, the region being noted in ancient India for 
three famous temples there dedicated to the godhead. 
It lay in the northeastern part of what later became 
Haydarabad State and the adjacent part of Madras, 
extending to the shores of the Bay of Bengal and 
bounded on the northeast by the Godivari river, 
beyond which lay the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Kalinga and Orissa. 

Telingāna figures frequently in accounts of the 
Khaldjī and then Tughluķī Dihli Sultans as they 
endeavoured to extend their authority into the east- 
ern Deccan, and then in those of their successors 
in the south, the Bahmanis [g.v.], likewise extending 
their power; its Hindu rulers at times submitted to 
the Muslims, but equally often fought off Muslim 
control. 

Bibliography: See Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxiii, 
275-6, vii, 367. (Ep.) 
TELKHIS, from the form II Arabic verb lakhkhasa 

“to make a précis", meant in the official language of 
Ottoman Turkey a document in which the most 
important matters are summed up for pre- 
sentation to the sultan. The officials who had 
these papers prepared and presented them to the sul- 
tan were the Grand Vizier and the Shaykh al-Islam. 
On account of its change of significance, telkhis is 
included among the ghalatat-i meshhüre [q.v.] "popular 
solecisms", cf. Muhammad Hafid, al-Durar al-muntakhaba 
al-manthüra fi islah al-ghalatat al-mashhira, Istanbul 
1221/1806, 115; Pakahn, iii, 449; JA art. Telhis (Cengiz 
Orhonlu) _ (J.H. Kramers) 

TELKHISDJI, or in the official style, TELkRĪSĪ, 
was the individual of the Ottoman Turkish 
administration appointed to prepare the pré- 
cis called telkkīs [g.».] and to take it to the palace, 
where it was handed over to the chief of the eunuchs. 
The ielkhīsdii was therefore an official of the Grand 
Vizier's department; in addition to preparing the telKhis, 
he took part in several official ceremonies. The telkhīsdji 
of the Shaykh al-Islam was not—at least in the later 
period—in direct communication with the palace; doc- 
uments presented by him had to pass first of all 
through the hands of the Re’is Efendi and of the 
Grand Vizier. 

Bibliography: d'Ohsson, Tableau général de Empire 
Othoman, ii, 260, iii, 343; von Hammer, Des osmani- 
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schen Reiches Staatsverfassung, i, 31, 475; IA, art. Telhisci 

(Cengiz Orhonlu). (J.-H. Kramers) 

TELL [see rau]. 

TELL BASHIR [see TALL BASHIR]. 

TELL e:-KEBIR [see AL-TALL AL-KaBIR]. 

TEMESHWAR, TimisHwaAr (?), the Ottoman ren- 
dering of Magyar Temesvár, Romanian Timisoara, 
a town and centre of a wilāyet in Ottoman 
Hungary, belonging to Romania since 1919. 

First mentioned in an 1177 charter, Temesvár 
acquired regional importance as the seat of a county; 
even the royal court functioned here between 1315 
and 1323. Situated near the Ottoman-Hungarian bor- 
der, it gained strategic significance. In ca. 1480 a cap- 
tainship-in-general was created around Temesvár in 
order to organise the defence of the eastern frontiers; 
the fortress resisted an Ottoman attack in 1551. 

Although the Turkish sources mention the sandjak 
of Temesvár as early as 1542, this is merely a sign 
of political ambitions. The creation of a begleroegilik of 
lower rank and a /iwà of this name was possible only 
after the capturing of the town by the forces of the 
second Vizier Ahmed Pasha on 27 July 1552. The 
seat of the wilāyet was in Lippa (Lipova) between 
1555 to ca. 1557-8, and alternatively in Jenó (Yanova, 
Rom. Ineu) from 1658 until 1693. The often-changing 
territory of the province was divided into six sandjaks 
in 1568, into five around 1632, and into eight in 
1658. Besides, the timariots of three Hwds in Rümeli 
were also subordinated to Temesvar in the 16th cen- 
tury. The number of kadā’s amounted to twelve in 
1664 and ten after 1699. By and large, this latter ad- 
ministrative scheme was taken over by the Habsburg 
authorities after 1716-17, when Prince Eugene of Savoy 
led his successful campaigns against the region. 

The financial balance of the treasury of the wilayet 
showed a large deficit until 1567, while a consider- 
able surplus can be witnessed from 1569 onwards, by 
means of which the shortfalls of the Buda treasury 
were partly covered. 

There were some 4,000 paid soldiers in the cas- 
tles and approximately 3,000 timariots, together with 
their diebelüs in the province throughout the Ottoman 
rule. 

The first tabu defteris in the province were finished 
in 1554, and renewed in 1567-69 and 1578-79 (sev- 
eral studies based on the 1579 register of Temesvar 
were published by Tibor Halasi-Kun; for details, see 
his bibl. in Acta Or. Hung, xlvii [1994], 13-4). The 
relevant volumes testify to great population move- 
ments in Temesvár. While the ratio of the Hungarian 
element constituted two-thirds of all Christians in 1554, 
it diminished to less than one half of them by 1578, 
with an even more radical numerical decrease. 
Immigrating Muslims took their place, keeping the 
town among the most populous cities in Ottoman 
Hungary with some 7-8,000 souls. The rest of the 
settlements of the wildyet had almost completely lost 
their Hungarian inhabitants by 1554, presumably 
mainly due to earlier Ottoman incursions. Comparing 
16th century mufassal defteris, a djizye list of 1711, and 
a Habsburg house register of 1717, a slight popula- 
tion growth between the 16th and the 18th centuries 
can be ascertained, which gave way to stagnation at 
the level of 180 to 200,000 people for the years before 
and after the reconquest. 

Bibliography: Sztefan Andreev, Török iratok 
Temesvár XVII-XVIII. századi torténetéról a szófiai Nemzeti 
Könyvtárban (“Turkish documents concerning the 17- 
l8th century history of Temesvár in the National 
Library in Sofia”), in Levéltári Közlemények, xlviii-xlix 


(1978), 195-213; Géza Dávid, Adalékok a Temesvári 

ejālet 18. századi történetéhez (“Data on the 18th cen- 

tury history of the eyālet of Temesvár”), in Keletkutatás, 

1993/2, 42-55 (to be published also in English in 

the volume The Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth cen- 

tury); Pal Fodor, Finanz- und Militärwesen an der osman- 

ischen Grenze: die Temeschwarer wilayet im 16.-17. 

Jahrhundert, in Stidost-Forschungen (in the press). 

» 3 (G. Dāvi») 
TEMUCIN, TEMUDJIN [see ČčINGIZ-KHĀNJ. 
TENEDOS [see BozpJA-ADA]. 

TEPEDELEN [sce ‘ALT PASHA TEPEDELENLI]. 

TEPTYAR, the Russian rendering of Tat. Bashk. 
Tiptar, a social term and subsequently eth- 
nonym, the “people of the register" (« Pers. 
< Arab. daftar “book, record, register" ult. Gr. 6w0épo), 
used of a grouping speaking a Tatar dialect (influ- 
enced by Bashkir) in Bashkortostan/Bashkiria. 

It denoted populations of Volga Tatar, Mishar, 
Bashkir, Guvash and Volga Finnic origins which were 
allowed to settle on and farm Bashkir lands after the 
Russian conquest of the Tatar Volga khānates (mid- 
16th century). The Finnic element, in the early 19th 
century, was estimated at 20-25%. Initially obliged to 
pay part of the yasak (tribute) due from their Bashkir 
overlords, the Teptyar, in 1737, because of their sup- 
port of the Tsarist government, were given their lands 
and their fiscal obligations were mitigated and regu- 
larised. Further legislation in the early 19th century 
created eight cantonments with the obligation of mil- 
itary service. Having begun as a social class, which 
subsequently acquired certain privileges, the Teptyars 
were in the course of the 19th century transformed 
into a distinct ethnic grouping in which the Turkic 
(Tatar and Bashkir) elements predominated. In the 
middle years of that century, there were still distinc- 
tions between the increasingly Sunni Muslim major- 
ity and pagan minority (largely Finnic), some of whom 
were being converted to Islam by Tatar and Bashkir 
missionaries. Sizeable numbers were absorbed into the 
Bashkir people. The 1858 census appears to indicate 
that some 300,000-350,000 of the one million Bashkirs 
were Teptyars. In the 1927 census, only 27,387 per- 
sons listed themselves as Teptyars without any other 
ethnic designation. 

Bibliography: G.N. Akhmarov, Teptyari i ikh 
proiskhozdenie, in Izvestiya obshčestva arkheologīi 1 etno- 
grafii pri imperatorskom Kazanskom | Untversitete, xxiii 
(1907-8), 340-64; A. Battal-Taymas, Kazan Tatarlan, 
Ankara 1966, 58, 75, 109, 110; N.I. Vorob'ev and 
G.M. Khisamutdinov, Tatari srednego PovolZ’ya i 
Priural'yja, Moscow 1967; A.S. Donnelly, The Russian 
conquest of Bashkiria 1552-1740, New Haven 1968, 
esp. 32-3, 108; D.I. Iskhakov, Teptyari. Opit etnosta- 
tističeskogo izuceniya, in Sovetskaya Etnografiya, iv (1979), 
29-42; B.G. Akhmetshin, Predanie o proiskhoždenii 
bashkirskikh teptyarey, in Vsesoyuznaya sessiya po itogam 
polevikh etnografieskikh issledovaniy 1980-198 1gg. Nal’cik 
1982; S. Akiner, Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union, 
London 1983, 65, 101-2; R.G. Kuzeev, Narodi 
Srednego Povolz’ya i Yuznogo Urala, Moscow 1992, esp. 
266-71. _ (P.B. GorpeN) 
TERAKKI-PERVER DJUMHURIYYET FIR- 

KASI (Progressive Republican Party), the first 
opposition party of the Turkish Republic. It 
was founded on 17 November 1924 by a number of 
leading members of Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk)'s Peo- 
ple's Party (Khalk Firkasi. Among the founders of 
the party were a number of military and civilian fig- 
ures who had played a leading role in the national 
resistance movement out of which the republic was 
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born: Kazim Karabekir (the party chairman), ‘Ali 
Fu'àd (Cebesoy), Refet (Bele), ‘Adnan (Adıvar) and 
Hüseyin Ra'üf (Orbay [¢.v.]). The reasons for their 
leaving the People’s Party were both personal and 
political. They objected to the growing autocratic ten- 
dencies of Mustafa Kemal and to their own gradual 
marginalisation, but they also favoured a slower pace 
of reforms. At first, they had tried to influence poli- 
cies from within the ruling party, but when that turned 
out to be impossible, they started preparations for a 
new party during the summer of 1924. The actual 
split took place in November over the government’s 
alleged mishandling of the population exchange with 
Greece. 

In the immediate aftermath of the split, Mustafa 
Kemal adopted a conciliatory line, replacing prime 
minister ‘Ismet (Inónü) [g.v. in Suppl.], who was con- 
sidered a hard-liner, with the moderate Fethi (Okyar 
[g.v.]). In this way he managed to limit the number 
of defections to 32, far less than expected. From the 
end of 1924, however, the hard-liners in the People's 
Party, led by Redjeb (Peker) became more influen- 
tial. When a Kurdish revolt broke out in February, 
they forced Fethi out of office and reinstated ‘Ismet. 
The new government was given dictatorial powers 
with the “Law on the Maintenance of Order" on 
4 March, under which political opposition became 
almost impossible. The P.R.P. was closed down by 
the government on 3 June for encouraging religious 
reaction. This was a pretext, since both the behav- 
iour of its representatives in parliament and the two 
official publications of the P.R.P., its manifesto and 
its 58-article programme published on 18 November 
1924, made it clear that the party was moderate, 
rather than reactionary. It was in favour of decen- 
tralisation, separation of powers and liberal economic 
policies, but supported the basic Kemalist tenets of 
republicanism, nationalism and secularism. 

Bibliography: N. Yurdsever Ateş, Türkiye 

Cumhuriyetinin kuruluşu ve Terakkiperver Cumhuriyet 

Fırkası, Istanbul 1994; EJ. Zürcher, Political opposi- 

tion in the early Turkish Republic: the Progressive Republican 

Party 1924-1925, Leiden 1991. (EJ. ZürcHER) 

TERDJAN, present-day Tercan, is an ilçe (kaza) 
of the il (vilâyet) of Erzincan [see ERZINDJAN], 
in eastern Turkey, on the Tuzla branch of the 
Euphrates between Erzurum [q.v.] and Erzincan. 

Terdjan, in the frontier territory between Byzantines 
and Armenians, then between Byzantines and Muslims, 
and later between Ottomans and Russians, was called 
variously Tertzan, Deržan and Terghan under Ak 
Koyunlu [g.».] domination. Also known as Mama 
Khātūn, from the nearby tomb of a reputed princess 
of the Turkish principality of the Saltükids [see saLTUĶ- 
oauLU], Terdjān was in Ottoman times a sandjak of 
Erzincan, itself part of the eyālet of Erzurum. The area 
was described as largely Armenian by Ibn Battüta, 
who also encountered Turkish-speaking Muslims. Ac- 
cording to Ewliya Celebi, Selim I [g.v.] received the 
news of the submission of the Kurdish tribes while 
on the plain of Tercan during the Čāldirān campaign 
in 920/1514, and it is at this time that the area was 
incorporated into Ottoman territory. The victory of 
Mehemmed II [¢.v.] over Uzun Hasan [g.v.] in 
878/1473 (also according to Ewliya Celebi) is some- 
times called the Battle of Tercan, evocative of its 
strategic position as part of the continually contested 
borderlands of eastern Anatolia. 

Bibliography: IA arts. Erzurum (Besim Darkot, 

M. Halil Yinanc, H. Inalcīk) and Ērzincan (Darkot); 

M. van Bruinessen and H. Boeschoten, Evliya Celebi 


in Diyarbakır, Leiden 1988, 117, 119; R. Dankoff, 

Evlya Celebi in Bitlis, Leiden 1990, 57. 

MEM (VIRGINIA AKSAN) 

TERDJUMAN (a., T.). 

l. In the sense of “dragoman, interpreter” 
[see TARDJUMAN. 2.]. 

2. In mysticism. 

Here it is a technical term used by the members 
of futuvwa [g.v.] groups and also by the Turkish dervish 
orders of the Mawlawiyya and Bektāshiyya [4.vv.], for 
speech utterances, generally in verse, recited during 
the ritual, or, outside this, during the accomplishment 
of some piece of work or some particular act. These 
formulae, which are made up of a prayer, are theo- 
retically pronounced in order to seek pardon for some 
offence. This term can also denote a sum of money 
or a sacrifice made in order to secure pardon for an 
offence. 

In practice, the Bektashis and Mawlawis often mix 
up the term /erdjümàn with that of gül-bank or gūlbenk 
[see GULBANG], in principle reserved for longer prayers, 
in prose (sometimes recited in unison). According to 
Birge, amongst the Bektāshīs, the terģiiimāns are recited 
by persons like the mürshid or the rehber, who occupy 
a precise function during the ritual (aynidjem); the words 
recited correspond to the reciter's function as well as 
to the situation in the course of the ritual. One should 
note that, amongst the "Alawīs-Bektāshīs, there exist 
terdjiimāns in prose (dar terdjiimani, meydān terdjtimani, etc.). 

Bibliography: J.K. Birge, The Bektashi order of 
dervishes, London-Hartford, Conn. 1937, 166-7; and 
above all, the very full art. Tercüman in IA (Abdülbaki 

Golpmarh). (NaTHALIE CLAYER) 

TEREK, a large river of the northeastern 
Caucasus region (length 600 km/373 miles, with 
a breadth in some places of up to 547 m/1,500 feet). 
It rises from the glaciers of Mount Kazbek in the 
central Caucasus, and cuts its way through spectacu- 
lar gorges, eventually into the Noghay steppe to a 
complex delta on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sed. Even the lower course through the plains is too 
swift for navigation to be possible on it, but much 
water is now drawn off for irrigation purposes. 

During the golden period of Arabic geographical 
knowledge (4th/10th century), the land of Terek must 
have belonged to the kingdom of the Khazars [9.v.]. 
This portion of the Khazar dominions is not described 
by Arab geographers, and the Terek is not mentioned. 
'The name seems to appear for the first time in the 
history of the fighting between the Golden Horde 
Khan Berke [4.».] and the Il Khànid Hülegü or Hūlāgū 
[g.v.], at the beginning of 661/Nov.-Dec. 1262, in 
Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremére, Hist. des Mongoles, 394). 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi mentions the Terek (ed. Le 
Strange 259, tr., 250: Turk) along with the Itil (Volga) 
as a river in Dasht-i Kipcak [9.v. in Suppl]. The 
lands of the Terek at that time belonged to the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde, and the peoples there 
probably adopted Islam at the same time as the lat- 
ter in the 8th/l4th century. A few years after the 
conquest of Astrakhān [g.v.] in 1554, Russian Cossacks 
began to appear on the Terek and formed the "Terski 
Cossack army" (Terskoe kazaéye voisko); at first inde- 
pendent of Moscow, it was afterwards incorporated 
in the Russian empire. For much of the 19th cen- 
tury, the line of the Terek represented the frontier of 
Russian settlement in the Caucasus, and the Cossack 
fortified villages then established on its northern bank 
formed the setting for Tolstoy's novel The Cossacks. 

For the political life of the Muslim world, the Terek 
lands have never been of great importance; even the 
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fortress of Kizlar on the north bank of the Terek (the 
modern city of Kizlyar) was, in spite of its Turkish 
name, built by the Russians in 1735. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works quoted 
in the text, see E. Weidenbaum, Pudevoditel’ po 
Kavkazu, Tiflis 1888; BSE°, xxv, 470. 

W. BangrHorp-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

TERENGGANU, a state of Malaysia, located 
on the east coast of the Malay peninsula. The first 
evidence of a Muslim ruler is provided by the 
Terengganu Stone, one of the most important Islamic 
finds in Southeast Asia and the earliest example of 
Malay written in Jawi, the modified version of the 
Perso-Arabic script. The partly illegible date has been 
read as between 702/1303 and 789/1387. The con- 
tent deals with debt relationships and punishments for 
perjury and sexual transgressions. 

Terengganu was under Malacca {q.v.] and its suc- 
cessor Johor until 1186/1722, when an independent 
ruler was installed. From about 1188/1775, Tereng- 
ganu came under Siamese overlordship, which may 
have sharpened Islamic feelings, especially when com- 
bined with periodic British intervention. The first Mufti 
was appointed in the early 19th century and Sultan 
Omar (1255-93/1839-76) gave greater attention to the 
enforcement of Shart'a law, with members of the local 
Sayyid community gaining prominence in religious 
affairs. By the beginning of the 20th century, Tereng- 
ganu was known as a centre for Islamic studies. 
Although there was little Islamic organisational struc- 
ture, a network of Muslim schools provided an effec- 
tive channel for communication. Terengganu's "ulamā” 
wielded considerable influence among the largely Malay 
population, and their leadership was enhanced after 
the inception of British rule in 1919. A peasant revolt 
between 1922 and 1928 was led by ‘ulama’. In recent 
times, rural Malay poverty has resulted in some clec- 
toral support for the Islamic party PAS, although this 
only succeeded in gaining control of government 
between 1959 and 1961. 

Bibliography: M.B. Hooker, The Trengganu 
Inscription in Malayan legal history, in JMBRAS, xlix/2 
(1976), 127-31; Shaharil Talib, After its own image. 
The Trengganu experience 1881-1941, Singapore 1984; 
Barbara Watson Andaya, The making of a tnbutary 
state: Siam and Terengganu in the eighteenth century, in 
Anuson Walter Vella, ed. R.D. Renard, Center for 
Asian and Pacific Studies, University of Hawai'i, 
Honolulu 1986. _ (BARBARA Watson ANDAYA) 
TERKEN KHATUN, the name of the wives 

of various Turkish rulers of the eastern Islamic 
world in mediaeval (essentially pre-Mongol) times. In 
old Turkish, zerken was a royal title, often but not 
invariably applied to females, and in these cases being 
roughly equivalent to “queen”. It may be a loan word 
in Turkish, being found, according to G. Doerfer, 
amongst the Kitan or Western Liao, the later Kara 
Khitay [¢.v.] of Central Asian Islamic history (see his 
Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 495-8 no. 889; Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 544). Khátün, on the other hand, 
derives from Sogdian xwf'yn “wife of the lord or ruler", 
and is already used in the Orkhon inscriptions for 
the wife of a Kaghan; it is spelt by Kashghari as 
kàtün in Turkish and Khatüm in Arabic (tr. Atalay, i, 
410; cf. Doerfer, of. cit, iii, 132-41 no. 1159; Clauson, 
op. cit, 602). 

In the history of the Saldjüks and Kh*ārazm Shahs, 
Terken as applied to a male appears as a component 
in the name of one of the sons of the later Kirman 


Saldjūk amir, sc. Terken Shah b. Toghril Shah. 
However, much more frequent are queens bearing 
the name Terken (usually written T.rkān) Khātūn. 
These include a wife of the Kh*ārazm Shah Il Arslan, 
mother of the claimant to the throne Sultan Shah, 
and then a wife of Ii Arslan’s other son Tekish [q.».] 
and mother of ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad (see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 337, 349, 350, 
etc; I. Kafesoğlu, Harezmsahlar devleti tarihi (485- 
617/1092-1229, Ankara 1956, index). But the most 
celebrated Terken Khātūn was the Saldjūķ queen 
(originally a Kara Khānid princess), the wife of Malik 
Shah [g.»], who played a leading role in the politi- 
cal life of the court during that sultan’s reign and 
thereafter. Her own household was a focus of oppo- 
sition to the powerful vizier Nizām al-Mulk [q.v.], and 
she vigorously promoted the interests of her own sons 
as future heirs to Malik Shāh's authority. When her 
husband died in 485/1092, she endeavoured, from 
her base at Isfahan, to place her four-year old son 
Mahmüd on the throne against Berk-yaruk and his 
support from most of the Nizamiyya [q.vv.]; however, 
she could not make much headway against Berk- 
yaruk, and both she and the young Mahmid died in 
487/1094 (see C.E. Bosworth and A.K.S. Lambton, 
in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 76-7, 82, 103-5, 220-1, 255, 
and the Bibl to MALIK sHAH). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, to which 
should be added M.F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
Saljūgid empire, Calcutta 1938, 8-13. 

(C.E. BoswORTH) 

TERNATE, the most northerly one of a 
chain of volcanic islands west of Halmahera, 
in northeastern Indonesia. On it is located the 
chef-lieu of the Kabupaten (residency) Maluku Utara 
(Northern Moluccas). The island has a population of 
78,000, most original Ternateans being Muslim, but 
a number of newcomers (officials, teachers, service 
personnel, etc. from neighbouring islands) are Chris- 
tians. Its area is 64.39 km’. 

Known in older times for its spices, especially nut- 
megs and cloves, Ternate had once been a member 
of the "alliance of the four [volcanic] mountains", 
besides Tidore [g.»], Jailolo and Bacan, but in the 
I5th-16th centuries Ternate rose to especial power and 
prominence. Muslim traders had appeared in the area 
whilst the Hindu Javanese empire of Madjapahit still 
exercised its influence (sc. before 1478), calling the 
region “the royal islands” (djazirat al-mulūk). Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, son of Kaicil Gapi Baguna, who reigned 
1486-1500, is said to have adopted the Islamic title 
of sultan and to have been the first Muslim ruler in 
the region and to have studied under a famed scholar 
of Java, Sunan Giri. Closeness to the Javanese tradi- 
tion facilitated Ternate's acquiring a grip on nearby 
areas such as southeastern Sulawesi, formerly in the 
Javanese sphere of influence. Eventually, Halmahera 
was subdued and Ternate's influence extended to Buru, 
the Banggai islands, parts of north and central Sulawesi 
and the islands of Sangihe and Talaud; at times, even 
parts of Mindanao, the Sulu Islands and northern 
Borneo came within its sphere. 

In 1522 the Portuguese obtained permission to build 
a factory and some forts in Ternate and the areas 
under its control, but their efforts to monopolise the 
spice trade and, to some extent, their Christian evan- 
gelising zeal, caused strained relations with Ternate, 
though many inhabitants, and even some local rulers, 
preferred the Portuguese to the cruel and exploita- 
tory rule of the Ternate sultans. Baabullah (1570-83), 
after the killing of his father by the Portuguese, waged 
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a violent war against indigenous Christians, killing and 
forcibly converting thousands of them. The Portuguese 
were expelled from Ternate, but in 1578 got permis- 
sion to build a fort on Tidore island. By now other 
European powers, including England, the Netherlands 
and Spain, were competing in the region, and the 
latter were able to exert pressure from Manila so that 
sultan Modafar (Muzaffar) allowed reconstruction of 
the old Portuguese fort of São Paolo, which was used 
by Spain till 1666, including as a centre for Roman 
Catholic missionary work. 

In 1606 the Dutch made an agreement with the 
sultan concerning the return of converts between Islam 
and Christianity and vice-versa to their respective ter- 
ritories, with the Dutch thereby acknowledging the 
political independence of Ternate. The Dutch East 
India Company (VOC) gradually acquired a monop- 
oly of the spice trade, although the local chieftains or 
sangajis, who ruled under the sultan's supreme suze- 
rainty, resisted this in order to retain their own trad- 
ing relationships. But the Dutch were able to take 
advantage of internal strife in the region, and in return 
for aid to the Sultan Mandarshah in 1650-2, the ruler 
agreed that all clove trees outside the areas directly 
controlled by the Dutch should be cut down. The 
VOC's supremacy in the spice trade was officially 
acknowledged by Ternate in 1683 and by the Sultan 
of Tidore in 1687. Pensions were paid to the ruling 
families to compensate for their loss of income, but 
the actual growers were impoverished, causing unrest, 
insurrections and an increase in piracy. 

Nevertheless, Ternate still resisted Dutch control 
successfully when king William IV was an exile in 
England from the French-dominated Batavian Repub- 
lic and suggested that the Dutch possessions should 
be placed under British custody, and it did not surren- 
der until 1810. The end of its history came in 1915, 
when, after an abortive revolt, Sultan Uthman was 
exiled to Java and his territory placed under direct 
Dutch rule, with a "council of the sangaji” to care 
for the interests of the residency. 

Bibliography: See art. s.v. in E/'; Katrin Polman 
(ed.), The North Moluccas. An annotated bibliography, The 
Hague 1981 (- Bibliographical series, 11). 

O. ScHUMANN, shortened by the Editors) 

TERSANE (r.), *dockyard, maritime arsenal". The 
word seems to derive from the Genoese iersana. In 
the Ottoman period, the term referred in particular 
to the Ottoman Imperial Arsenal—the tersāne- 
yi 'ámire—on the eastern side of the Golden Horn, at 
Galata, opposite Istanbul. 

The dockyard at Galata [see GHALATA, in Suppl] 
was not the first Ottoman naval installation. The 
Sultans had maintained a fleet at Gallipoli [see GELI- 
BOLi], probably from the time of its reoccupation in 
779/1377. During the 1390s it was the base from 
which Bāyezīd Ps [g.v.] fleet raided the coasts and 
islands of the Aegean, and was to retain its place as 
the largest Ottoman dockyard until the extension of 
the arsenal at Galata in the second decade of the 
10th/16th century. Documents from this century also 
record the existence of small naval arsenals at Iznikmid 
(Izmit) and Sinop. However, although Sinop was a 
regular site of naval construction, it does not appear 
to have had any storage facilities for equipment, or 
permanently employed craftsmen or administrators. 

After his conquest of Galata in 1453, Mehemmed 
II [g.7.] inherited the naval installations of the Geno- 
ese, and established the Ottoman arsenal, presumably 
on the site of the Genoese vetus tersana, on the Golden 
Horn. Selim Is [g.v.] plans to enlarge the fleet led 


to a major extension of the arsenal during the last 
years of his reign, with work continuing during the 
early years of his successor. It seems to have been at 
this time that Galata superseded Gallipoli as the larg- 
est Ottoman naval dockyard, with 123 docks by 1557. 
The 1526 map of Piri Re'rs [g.v.] shows the arsenal 
as stretching along the eastern side of the Golden 
Horn from ‘Azab Kapisi almost to Haskóy, and con- 
taining, apart from the docks, a storehouse for oars, 
the administrative offices (Dītvān-khāne) of the Admiral 
(Kapudan Pasha [g.v.]), a depot and the arsenal gar- 
den. During his tenure of the admiralty between 1546 
and 1549, Sokollu Mehmed Pasha [9.v.] built a ware- 
house behind each dock to house the equipment of 
each galley, and walled off the area to make it invis- 
ible from the land. 

Before the late 11th/17th century, Ottoman war- 
fleets consisted almost entirely of oared galleys. Since 
the construction of these ships was within the capac- 
ity of any skilled shipwright, the Ottoman govern- 
ment frequently ordered the construction of hulls at 
coastal and river sites, especially around the shores 
of the Black Sea and on the Sakarya river, bringing 
them to Galata or Gallipoli only for fitting out with 
rigging and artillery. With the introduction of galleons 
as the standard warship in the late 11th/17th cen- 
tury and with steamships and ironclads in the 19th 
century, this practice was no longer possible. Galleon- 
building became the preserve of the arsenals. However, 
the destruction of the Ottoman fleet by the Russians 
at Çeşme in 1184/1770 emphasised the shortcomings 
of Ottoman warships, leading the Admiral Djeza'irli 
Ghazi Hasan Pasha [9.v.] to undertake naval reforms, 
which included the construction of an engineering 
school (Muhendis-khane-yt bahri-yi hiimāyūn) at the Galata 
Arsenal in 1190/1776, and to introduce new ship- 
building techniques under the supervision of the French 
engineers, Le Roi and Durest. The first steamship was 
built in the Galata arsenal by the American Foster 
Rhodes in 1254/1838. An arsenal, building and repair- 
ing ships, still exists on the same site. 

Bibliography: ILH. Uzunçarşılı, Merkez ve bahriye 
teşkilâh, Ankara 1948; C. Imber, The navy of Süleyman 
the Magnificent, in Archivum Ottomanicum, vi (1980), 
211-82; Idris Bostan, Pin Reis’in Kitâb-i bahriyyesinde 
bulunan Tersāne-yi Amire plânları, in Sanat Tarihi 
Arastīrma Dergisi, i/2 (1988), 67-8; Ali Ihsan Gencer, 
Bahriyede yapılan ıslahat hareketleri ve Bahriye Nezaretinin 
kuruluşu (1789-1867), Istanbul 1984; Mücteba Ilgürel, 
Buharlı gemi teknolojisinin Osmanlı devletinde kurma tegeb- 
büsleri, in Ekmeleddin Ihsanoģlu (ed.), Çağım yakalayan 
Osmanlı, Istanbul 1995, 143-58. (C. IMBER) 
TESALYA or Trsetya, the Ottoman name for 

Thessaly, the geographical part of central Greece 
between Greek Macedonia on the north, Sterea Hellas 
on the south, Epiros on the west and the Aegean Sea 
on the east. Its cardinal strategic and economic im- 
portance resulted in a series of raids and settlement 
throughout the late mediaeval period by Franks, Cata- 
lans, Navarrese, Serbs and Albanians, until the initial 
stages of the Ottoman conquest in the late 14th cen- 
tury, heralded by raids on the part of the Aydinoghlu 
Turcomans of Umur Beg [g.»] between 1336-41 
(see Enweri, ed. Mélikoff, 87 v. 1159; cf. P. Lemerle, 
L’Emirat d'Aydin, Paris 1957, 157). 

The gradual Ottoman annexation by a series of 
non-violent capitulations occurred in three phases: 
1386-7, ca. 1392/3-1396/7 and ca. 1414/23 onwards, 
until the period 1454-70 (detailed refs. in A. Savvides, 
Problems on the Ottoman conquest and the expansion of the 
conqueror in the Thessalian area [in Greek], in T7.H., 
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xxviii [1995], 33-64). A steady source of cereal provi- 
sioning of Venice and, since the 15th century, of the 
Ottoman Empire (H. Inalak, The Ottoman Empire... 
1300-1600, London 1973, 134, 145; idem, The Ottoman 
economic mind and aspects of Ottoman economy, in M.A. 
Cook (ed.), Studies in the economic history of the Middle 
East, Oxford 1970, 214), Tesalya administratively 
became a sandjak with its seat at Tirhala [9.v.] within 
the massive wilayet/ eyālet or beylerbeylik of Rumeli [q.v.], 
whose chef-lieu was at Manastir [g.v.] (A. Kurat- 
J. Bromley, in Cook (ed), A history of the Ottoman 
Empire to 1730, Cambridge 1976, 178). The sparsely- 
populated area made the conqueror bring in settlers 
from Anatolia, especially from Konya (the “Konyalis” 
or “Koniarédes” in Greek), who settled in the valleys 
together with the descendants of the conquerors (the 
ewlad-i Fatih), while local Christian resistance moved 
to the mountainous regions of Olympos and Kissabos 
on the north, Pindos on the west and Pelion in the 
east. Tesalya was thus distributed in t#mars and zi'amets 
[g.vv.] to Muslims, to Islamicised ex-Christian sipahis 
[g.v.] and Jewish communities, or in wakfs [9.v.] or 
pious foundations, while the ruling house retained 
some privileged areas as crown lands (see N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Timariotes chréliens en Thessalie 1454-5, in Südost- 
Forschungen, xliv [1985], 45-81; cf. idem, Une acte sur 
le statut de la communauté juive de Trikala, 1497, in REI, 
xl/1 [1972], 129-38). The Ottoman tax registers (tahrir 
defieri) for 1454-5 and 1506 give important information 
on early Ottoman Tesalya (see Beldiceanu and 
P. Nasturel, La Thessalie entre 1454/5 et 1506, in Byzan- 
tion, lii [1983], 104-56). Of particular importance 
were the privileges granted to Christian ecclesiastical/ 
monastic institutions, like the Meteora monasteries of 
Kalampaka, destined to become an outpost of Ortho- 
doxy in the early Tourkokratia (see J. Alexander, The 
monasteries of Meteora during the first two centuries of Ottoman 
rule, in Jahrbuch d. österr. Byzantinistik, xxxii/2 [1982], 
95-103; D. Sophianos, in Trikalina, xi [1991], 101-34 
and xiv [1994], 37-68; idem, in Mesaionika & Nea 
Hellenika, iv [1992], 177-282) and the monastery of 
Dousikon near Trikala, founded by the Larissa met- 
ropolitan St. Bessarion (1527-40) (cf. Alexander, The 
Ottoman Turkish documents of the holy monastery of Dousikon: 
the monastery until the mid- 16th century [in Gk.], in Trikalina, 
xiv [1994], 101-20; Th. Nemas, ibid., 129-48, on the 
contribution of Meteora and Dousikon in the devel- 
opment of the Trikala area in the Tourkokratia). 
The gradually deteriorating conditions of banditry 
in the area, however, necessitated the institution of 
autonomous enclaves known as armatoliks [see MARTO- 
Los], firstly applied here and most notably at Agrapha, 
probably since Mehemmed II’s years, later recognised 
by Süleymàn II Ķānūnī in 1525 (cf. E. Mpoukouvalas, 
The armatolik of Agrapha [in Gk.], Athens 1980) and 
then spread throughout the Greek territories with ex- 
tensive grants, salaries and privileges (ulife) to the 
martoloi. In 1570 a Venetian force raided the area of 
Phanarion-Karditsa/Fenarbekir, while the following 
period witnessed a series of Greek abortive insurrec- 
tions: in 1600-1 led by the Larissa/Yefiishehir [q.».] 
metropolitan; in 1612 fomented by the Duke of 
Nevers, who had laid claims to the lost Byzantine 
imperial tide; in the late 17th century (during the 
Turco-Venetian war of 1684-99) in Agrapha, Phar- 
salos/Cataldja, Karditsa/Fenarbekir and Tyrnabos 
(see G. Drongoules, Tymabos and its region in the first 
years following the Turkish conquest [in Gk.], in Acts Ist 
Congr. of Tymabian Stud. [1991]); and in 1769 led by 
the Larissean landlord Gregory Papazogles. Moreover, 
Thessaliotes based on Olympos and Chasia partici- 


pated in the Turco-Russian war of 1769-74, although 
Albanian troops of the Porte quelled the insurgents 
once more. 

By mid-17th century the prevailing banditry, in com- 
bination with the decline in Ottoman provincial admin- 
istration and military effectiveness, had resulted in the 
transformation of the Thessalian tīmārs and zi/amets to 
flliks [g.v.], as in the characteristic case of Aghia-Ayia/ 
Büyük-Kóy, north-east of Larissa, the main occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants in the plains being cattle-rais- 
ing and agriculture (cotton production) as opposed to 
the thriving mountainous guilds (synetairismot in Greek), 
like that of Agrapha (with a distinctive development 
in handicrafts and dyes) and the female guild of Tir- 
hala. A rapid growth of the area’s major commercial 
centres took place since the 17th century, with notable 
local fairs and markets, like those at Larissa/Yeiii- 
shehir (a city visited by the sultan Mehemmed IV 
himself in 1668: see C. Spanos, in Makedoniko Hemerologio 
[1972], 349-52; LH. Uzunçarşı, Osmanlı tarihi, ii/l 
[1983*], 415-16), Elasson, Trikala/Tirhala, Ampelakia, 
Zagora, Halmyros/Ermie, Tyrnabos, Kalampaka, 
Karditsa/Fenarbekir, Pherrai, Velestinon/Ferendjik, the 
birthplace of the precursor of Greek independence, 
Rhégas Pheraios, and Livadi, north of Elasson (on 
which see recently, B. Spanos, in Th.H., xxvii [1995], 
145-68). On the prevailing conditions see [in Gk.]: 
D. Tsopotēs, Land and farmers in Thessaly during Turkish 
domination, Athens 1974*, N. Pantazopoulos, Communal 
life in Thessalian Magnesia during Turkish domination, 
Thessalonika 1967; L. Arseniou, Thessaly during Turkish 
domination, Athens 1984; on the main settlements see 
R. Lawless, The economy and landscapes of Thessaly during 
Ottoman rule, in F. Carter (ed.), An historical geography of 
the Balkans, London-New York-San Francisco 1979, 
501-33; C. Spanos, Thessalian settlements... 1613/14- 
19th century [in Gk.], 7%.H., xxiii [1993], 81-112 and 
xxiv [1993], 112-80. 

Of major importance were the various Ottoman 
monuments in Tesalya, like the iekke of Hasan Baba 
in Tempe valley (see A. Vakalopoulos, The fortresses of 
Platamon and Ona of Tempe and the tekke of Hasan Baba 
[in Gk.], Thessalonika 1972), the mosque of ‘Omer 
Bey in Larissa [see YENISHEHIR], the Bektāshī tekke in 
Pharsalos (see ČATALDJA and L. Vairakliotes, in 77.H., 
xxx [1994], 239-40), the pious foundations in Karditsa/ 
Fenarbekir/Fener (see Beldiceanu-Nasturel, in Byzantion, 
liji [1983], 112) and, above all, the celebrated medrese 
of ‘Othman b. Turali (d. 1567), governor of Trikala, 
a work of the famous architect Sinan [g.v.] accord- 
ing to Ewliya Čelebi (Seyākat-nāme, i, 172, viii, 203-4) 
and Ibrahim Pečewi (Tàrikh, i, 45) (refs. in TIRHALA, 
also in E/'). Valuable pertinent information is drawn 
from the accounts of various travellers in the area 
like Katib Celebi, Ewliya Čelebi (his visit in Larissa 
in 1668), and the English doctor Edward Brown 
(Rēlation de plusieurs voyages, Paris 1674) in the 17th 
century; Paul Lucas (Voyage... fait par ordre du roi dans 
la Grèce, l'Asie Mineure, la Macédoine . . ., i-ii, Amsterdam 
1714, the English theologian Richard Pococke (Voyages 
en Orient . . ., la Grèce, la Thrace ete., i-iv, Paris 1772), the 
Swedish orientalist Jacob Jonas Bjērnstāhl (Briefe auf 
seinen ausländischen Reisen. .., Rostock-Leipzig 1777-83) 
in the 18th; Frangois-Charles Pouqueville (Voyage de la 
Grèce, i-vi, Paris 1826-7*, Gk. tr.-comm. N. Molpheta, 
Athens 1995) between 1798 and 1801; and, finally, 
in the 19th, William M. Leake (Travels in Northern 
Greece, i-iv, London 1835, repr. Amsterdam 1967, cf. 
iv, 261-328) in 1809, David Urquhart (The spirit of the 
East, i-ti, London 1839) in 1830 and Léon Heuzey 
(Excursion dans la Thessalie turque en 1858, Paris 1927). 
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‘Alt Pasha Tepedelenli [g.v.] was appointed derbend- 
nazir of Rumeli in 1780 and his rule in Tesalya, fol- 
lowing his Albanian chieftains’ liquidation of the 1808 
local uprising, resulted in the privatisation of state land, 
which heralded the period of the private (ifiliks (cf. 
C. Spanos, in 77.H., xviii [1990], 97-118). "Alī Pasha's 
attempts, however, to impose heavy taxation on the 
thriving commercial centres resulted in the latter's 
decline, while the population declined, too, estimated 
at ca. 200,000 in 1820 on account of the 1813 plague 
(in 1688, too, a plague had decimated the inhabitants 
of Bathyrema at Aghia/Büyük-Kóy; see D. Agra- 
phiotes, in Acts Ist Congr. of Larissean Studies [1992], 
155-75 [in Gk.]). 

In the Greek War of Liberation (1821-30), in spite 
of the hesitant attitude of the local kodjabashis, Tesalya 
initially participated in actions at Pelion, Magnesia 
(1821) in Olympos and Chasia (1822) as well as 
in Karditsa/Fenarbekir and Halmyros/Ermie, but 
all these attempts were crushed by Mehmed Reshid 
Pasha (the *Kioutaches" and Mahmüd Pasha (the 
*Dramales") [g.vv.] (see S. and E. Shaw, Hist. of the 
Ottoman Empire and modem Turkey, ii, Cambridge 1978, 
18). The predominant rôle of Larissa/Yefiishehir as 
seat and passing-point of Ottoman armies constantly 
moving to and from Southern Greece and the Pelo- 
ponnese [see MoRa] proved a negative factor in the 
Tesalyan rebellion's success. 

Following the creation of the Greek Kingdom (1830), 
Tesalya became the Ottoman Empire's frontier zone 
with the Greeks and new abortive uprisings occurred 
in 1841, in 1854 during the Crimean War (southern 
and western Thessaly) and, especially, in 1877-8 dur- 
ing the Turco-Russian war (Magnesian Pelion), where 
a provisional government was temporarily established. 
In the 19th century during the Tanzīmāt [g.».] era, 
the Porte took measures to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions for Christians (Khatt-i Sherif of Nov. 
1839, Khatt-i Humāyūn of Febr. 1854), yet the con- 
tinuation of the clk system resulted in a real predica- 
ment of the farmer workers in the field (the *kollēgoi”), 
who thus became completely dependent on their land- 
lords, to whom they were forced to deliver half of 
their produce, with the lamentable result that in 1881, 
the year of Greek annexation of Tesalya, most of the 
land belonged to a few magnates. In the second part 
ot the 19th century about 460 villages out of 658 
farm estates/čifiliks were owned by great landlords 
(Inalcik, Land problems in Turkish history, in MW, xlv 
[1955], 227). 

The same era, however, witnessed the beginning 
of a new upsurge in the development of Tesalya’s 
urban centres, the notable new addition being Volos/ 
Golós, near Byzantine Demetrias (see J. Kordatos, 
Hist. of Volos and Aghia province, Athens 1960; D. Tso- 
potos, Hist. of Volos, Volos 1991 [both in Gk.]; and 
woLos). By 1880 the entire area's population was esti- 
mated at ca. 285,000 Greeks, ca. 40,000 Turks and 
ca. 40,000 Jews. The 1878 Treaty of Berlin allocated 
Thessaly to Greece and the annexation occurred on 
26 June 1881, except for the Elasson territory, north 
of Larissa and Tyrnabos. Edhem Pasha briefly recap- 
tured Tesalya in the 1897 Greco-Turkish war (Shaw, 
ii, 190, 196, 206-7) but soon afterwards the 1881 
treaty's items were slightly modified and adhered to 
until, in 1912, Greek troops finally annexed the Elasson 
region as well. 
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OGHULLARÍ; TIRHALA; TURAKHAN; WOLOS; YENISHEHIR. 
General accounts (in Greek): N. Georgiades, Thessaly, 
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TESHRIFAT [see MARĀSIM. 4]. 

TEWFIK BEY [see EBūzzīva TEVFİK]. 

TEWFIK FIKRET (originally named Mehmed 
Tewfik, Fikret being the pen-name which he assumed), 
late Ottoman Turkish poet, b. 1867, d. 1915 
in Istanbul. He was the son and the second child of 
Hüseyin Efendi, from a Čerkes family of notables of 
Cankin, and the governor of ‘Akka, and of Khadidje 
Refi'a, from the island of Chios. He started his ele- 
mentary education in the Aksaray Mahmüdiyye Wālide 
Rüshdiyyesi, and moved to Galatasaray Lycée at nine. 
His mother died in 1879, after which he and his sis- 
ter were brought up by his grandmother and uncle's 
wife. At Galatasaray, he was taught literature by the 
leading authors of the time, such as Mu'allim Nadji, 
Mu'allim Feydi and Redja’i-zade Ekrem, and started 
writing poetry himself under their influence. Eventually 
he became, in 1898, a civil servant in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1890, he began to teach French 
at the Gedikpasha Tidjaret Mekteb-i ‘Alisi, and during 
the same year, married his uncle's daughter Nazima, 
who was studying to be a teacher. 

In 1892, he won a poetry competition run by the 
Journal Mirsad, and in 1894, began to teach Turkish 
literature at the Galatasaray Lycée, ediüng the jour- 
nal Ma'lümát with his friends Hüseyin Kazim and ‘Ali 
Ekrem. In 1895, his son Khalük, who became the 
subject of many of his poems, was born, but in this 
same year, he left Galatasaray and began teaching at 
Robert College. By this time, Fikret was a recognised 
poet, and in 1896 he was appointed to edit the lit- 
erary journal ZAerwet-i Fünün [g.v.] around which the 
literary movement known by the name of the jour- 
nal or as Edebiyyat- djedide (q.v.] was taking shape with 
the contributions of young authors such as Khālīd 
Diya, Djenàb Shehàbeddin, Mehmed Ra'üf and Süley- 
man Nazif. He had by this time become familiar with 
the work of such French poets as François Coppé, 
Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Verlaine, etc. In 1900, 
Fikret published his collection of poems under the 
name Aübàüb-i shikeste, during this period, his poems 
express his rebellion against the oppression of the 
Hamidian regime, and his love for freedom of speech 
and liberty. Also, the Ottoman defeat in the Graeco- 
Ottoman War of 1898 impelled him to write his patri- 
otic poems. In 1901, he ceased editing ZAerwet-i Fiinūn, 
and later the journal closed down. By now he had 
become well-known with his poems Sis (written in 
1901, but not published until 1908) and Tārīkh-+ kadim 
(written in 1905), again in revolt against the social 
and political trends of the time. After the restoration 
of the Constitution (1908), Fikret wrote Rigi‘ and 
Doghan gineshe reflecting his hopes for a brighter fu- 
ture, and began to publish Tanīn newspaper with his 
friends Hüseyin Djahid and Hüseyin Kazim. He was 
offered the post of Minister of Education, but refused, 
and became instead Director of Galatasaray, which 
was going through a period of decline, and which he 
tried to revitalise; but following a dispute with the con- 
servative Ministry of Education, he resigned and went 
back to teach at Robert College. In 1910, he published 
an enlarged edition of Riibāb-i shikeste, and in 1911, 
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Khalük^un defleri in his own handwriting, whose poems 
had the themes of love, optimism for the future of 
humankind and hope, and idealism. He believed that 
human beings were capable of changing the world 
for the better with their intelligence, as long as they 
set themselves free of ancient traditions and supersti- 
tions. During this period, his poems and articles which 
criticised religion, society and the government (espe- 
cially the Committee of Union and Progress) [see irri- 
HAD WE TERAKĶĪ] produced a reaction which attacked 
his personality and beliefs. Meanwhile, his son Khalük 
became a Christian in Glasgow, and emigrated per- 
manently to the United States, causing further criti- 
cism of Fikret. When 7anin became the semi-official 
newspaper of the C.U.P., he left it, and also resigned 
from several of his societies. In 1912, following the 
closure of the Ottoman parliament, he wrote his 
famous poems Doksan beshe doghru and Khàn-i yaghmá. 
Fikret opposed Turkey's participation in World War 
I, and his satirical poem Sandjak-i sherif hudürunda re- 
flected his bitterness. His unpublished poem Tarikh-i 
kadim (1905) was circulating in manuscript form and 
became very popular, but this led the eminent poet 
Mehmed ‘Akif [9.v.] to accuse Fikret of being anti- 
Islamic and corrupting the younger generation; Fikret 
replied in Tārīkh-1 kadime dheyli (1914), this time deny- 
ing all organised religion, and repeating his belief in 
secularism as the only way of progress. Fikret’s poems 
of this era, for example Ažān-i yaghmā, satirise the 
way the country was being impoverished by corrupt 
administrators and bureaucrats. They are powerful in 
language and style, and contain many memorable 
lines, such as 
Eat, gentlemen eat; this tasty feast is yours: 
stuff yourselves until you gag and burst 

and became popular even before they were actually 
published. In 1914, he also published his collection 
of children’s poems Shermin, which he wrote in syl- 
labic metre [see PARMAK HISABI] using simple syntax 
and lexicon, and it is the best early example of chil- 
dren’s poetry in Turkish. 

On 18 August 1915, Fikret died after a long illness 
of chronic diabetes in Istanbul. Following his will, he 
was later buried (1961) in Asiyan, on the grounds of 
his home on the Bosphorus, which is now a museum. 
Following his death, as during his lifetime, much was 
written about his personality, political and social beliefs; 
while he was criticised at the time for being a mate- 
rialist by more religious elements, he has been cele- 
brated as a humanist by his admirers. 

Although Fikret wrote many articles on art, litera- 
ture and society, and translated poems from Western 
languages, which were published in journals and news- 
papers, he is best known as a poet. One of the inno- 
vations he brought to Turkish poetry is his introduction 
of dialogues and natural conversations to his poems 
which made them closer to prose (for example in 
Khasta codjuk and Balikčilar). He used quantitative metre, 
‘ariid/aruz, masterfully, and his careful choice of pat- 
terns reflected the topic and the mood of his indi- 
vidual poems. His command of the Turkish language 
helped to make his verses visually vivid and memo- 
rable. Fikret succeeded in showing that poetry, like 
other forms of art, had to be meticulously composed, 
and that the language of poetry had to be refined 
and educated. Fikret is remembered and often quoted 
for his firm belief in freedom of thought and speech, 
which he expressed in his memorable line: 

I am a poet, my thoughts are free, wisdom free, con- 
science free. 
Bibliography: Poetical collections. Rübab-i 
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TEWFIK MEHMED [see GayLak TEWFIK|. 
TEWFIK PASHA [see TAWFĪĶ PASHA]. 

THA’, the fourth letter in the Arabic alpha- 
bet. In the abdjad order [g.v.] it has a numerical value 
of 500. 

The phoneme represented by this letter may be de- 
fined as the voiceless member of the apico-interdental 
triad of fricatives, as opposed to the voiced /dh/ [see 
DHAL] and the “emphatic”, i.e. velarised, /z/ [see zA’]. 
Sibawayh (ed. Hārūn, Cairo 1395/1975, iv, 433) 
describes the point of articulation for the triad as *be- 
tween the tip of the tongue and the tips of the incisors” 
and he is followed herein by—inter alios—Ibn Djinnī 
(Sirr sina‘at al-i'rāb, ed. H. Hindawi, Damascus 1405/ 
1985, 47; and cf. M.H. Bakalla, Ibn Jinni: an early 
Arab Muslim phonetician, London and Taipei 1402/1982, 
76), al-Zamakhshari (al-Mufassal, Cairo 1323/1905-6, 
394), and al-Sakkākī (Miftàh al-'ulüm, ed. Nu'aym Zar- 
zür, Beirut 1403/1983, 12). This is also true for their 
modern standard pronunciation. Strangely, however, 
al-Khalil calls these sounds Hthawi, because, accord- 
ing to him, their point of articulation is the gums 
(tha), in which case they are clearly “gingivals” (more 
commonly called alveolars) rather than interdentals 
(al-Ayn, ed. M. al-Makhzümi and I. al-Samarra’i, n.p. 
[Baghdad] 1400/1980, i, 58). It seems, then, that al- 
Khalil describes a different realisation of these sounds. 
This pronunciation is also corroborated by the descrip- 
üon of Ibn Sinà in both versions of his treatise on 
phonetics (Asbāb hudüth al-hurüf, ed. M.H. al-Tayyàn 
and Y. Mir ‘Alam, Damascus 1403/1983, 79-80, 122; 
cf. the tr. of the second version in Kh. I. Semaan, 
Arabic phonetics. Ibn Sinà's Risālah on the points of articu- 
lation of the speech-sounds, Lahore 1963, 44). He describes 
it as essentially a fricative /t/, thus as a dental or 
alveolar fricative. Writing as a physician and physicist 
outside the tradition and terminology of the gram- 
marians and orthoepists, his testimony carries special 
weight. The term Zhawi continued to be used, even 
by phoneticians who clearly describe interdentals (see 
e.g. Zakariyya! b. Muhammad al-Ansārī, al-Daka’ik al- 
muhkama fi sharh al-Mukaddima al-Djazariyya fi ilm. al- 
ladjwid, ed. N. Nishàwi, Damascus 1400/1980, 36). 
Scholars have noted the discrepancy (Bravmann, 74-5; 
Cantineau, 40-1; Fleisch, 213-14), though without much 
comment. G. Wallin (DMG, xii [1858], 618) observed 
the pronunciation of /th/ among the Arabian Bedouins 
and describes it as articulated with the tip of the 
tongue against the rim of the upper gums; this accords 
well with the term Zffawt. If this should be the orig- 
inal Arabian pronunciation of this sound, the inter- 
dental realisation may have developed later (under 
Aramaic influence?) Since al-Khalil and Sibawayh 
were contemporaries, both pronunciations must have 
been current at the time. 
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The phoneme /th/ occurs only as a radical, never 
as a derivational affix. It belongs to the "sun letters" 
(al-hurüf al-shamsiyya), which require assimilation of the 
/ of a preceding article, though in pronunciation 
only, not in spelling. For optional assimilations, see 
Cantineau, 42-3. 

There are a number of cases in which words con- 
taining /th/ have variants with /f/ in its place: 
djadath/djadaf “grave”, litkām/lifām “veil”, thüm/füm 
“garlic” (füm attested in Kur’an, sūra II, 61). The 
explanation for this is that the auditory impressions 
of /th/ and /f/ are barely distinguishable (cf. S.H. 
al-Ani, Arabic phonology. An acoustical and physiological inves- 
tigation, The Hague and Paris 1970, 34; both appear 
as “random noise”, the /th/ a little weaker than the 
/f/). The converse has happened with the word fam 
“mouth”, which must have developed into *thu/im(m) 
to account for the modern dialect forms tham (Oman, 
cf. A. Brockett, The spoken Arabic of Khābūra, Manchester 
1985, 69), thamm (Mardin, cf. O. Jastrow, galtu-Dialekte, 
39), ithim (Dēr iz-Zór, ibid.), and the well-known tamm 
in Syrian. Arabic. 

In loan-words and foreign names, /th/ represents 
pretty regularly the post-vocalic spirantised /t/ (= /th/) 
of Aramaic: kummathra > kummathra "pear", karratha > 
kurrath “leek”, and likewise the Greek /0/: @eodoyia > 
uthūlūdjiyā, Ilv6oy6pac > Fithaghüras. 

In Neo-Arabic, /th/ and the other interdentals 
(/dh/ and /z/ [= d]) are, according to a rule of 
thumb, preserved in the dialects of the Bedouins and 
former Bedouins, while shifted to the dentals (/t/, /d/, 
and /d/) in those of sedentary populations. However, 
there are sizeable exceptions to the second part of 
the rule (sce W. Fischer and O. Jastrow (eds.), Handbuch 
der arabischen Dialekte, Wiesbaden 1980, 50, 104-5, 142, 
174, 208, 251; for details of the complex situation in 
Mesopotamian Arabic, see Jastrow, galtu-Dialekte, 34-9; 
and for "Umān, see C. Holes, The Arabic dialects of 
South Eastern Arabia in a socio-historical perspective, in ZAL, 
xxxi [1996], 34-56, esp. 43-4): the interdentals are pre- 
served in various Palestinian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, 
Tunisian, and *Umàni rural and some Algerian and 
Mesopotamian urban dialects; they are shifted to the 
sibilants (/s/, /z/, /z/) in certain Mesopotamian 
dialects and in Uzbekistan; and to the labiodentals 
(/f/, /v/, /v/) in the Sürt group of Mesopotamian 
dialects. The shift of the interdentals to dentals is 
attested already in pre-Islamic times in transliterations 
of Arabic names in Greek inscriptions: Aperag for al- 
Hāritk and Haritha, l'avtog for Ghawth; however, 
spellings with /0/ are also attested (Cantineau, 41). 

Speakers of sedentary dialects in which the inter- 
dentals have been shifted to dentals use another sound- 
shift, when borrowing words from Standard Arabic: 
they try to imitate the interdentals by using the equiv- 
alent sibilants. This often leads to root-splitting: ‘alate 
“three” vs. musallas “triangle” (the root ¢h-l-th engen- 
ders two new roots: ¢-l-t and s-L5. In addition, the 
three representations of Standard Arabic /th/, ie. 
/th/, /s/, and /t/, are often used for stylistic pur- 
poses to characterise the formality of a speech situa- 
tion. For details on this highly complex and regionally 
varying situation, see T.F. Mitchell, Pronouncing Arabic, 
ii, Oxford 1993, 265-70. 

For a similar substitution of /th/ by the dental 
affricate /ts/ amongst Maghribi Arabic speakers, see 
Cantineau, 41. 

The grapheme for /th/ was originally identical with 
that for /t/, a fact that results from the “cognate 
principle” of Nabataean spelling: since Aramaic /t/ 
etymologically corresponds to both /t/ and /th/ in 


Arabic, both these phonemes are represented by the 
Nabataean grapheme for /t/ (see W. Diem, Untersu- 
chungen zur frühen Geschichte der arabischen. Orthographie. II. 
Die Schreibung der Konsonanten, in Orientalia, N.S. xlix 
[1980], 67-106). Thus the name Ghawth'" appears as 
wiw in Nabataean inscriptions. The three dots on top 
that serve as a diacritical mark to distinguish the gra- 
pheme for /th/ from other “one-tooth” letters is 
attested for the first time on the dam inscription of 
al-Tā'if, dated 58/677-8. On the early palacographic 
development of the grapheme for /th/, see Beatrice 
Gruendler, The development of the Arabic scripts, Atlanta, 
Ga. 1993, 40-3. 

In Persian and the “Persianate”, i.e. those languages 
affected culturally by Persian, languages, the letter 
/th/ in Arabic loan-words is pronounced /s/. 

Bibliography: In addition to the literature men- 
tioned in the article, see M. Bravmann, Materialien 
and Untersuchungen zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, 

Gottingen 1934; J. Cantineau, Cours de phonétique 

arabe, Paris 1960; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, 

i, Préliminaires, phonétique, morphologie nominale, Beirut 

1961; O. Jastrow, Die mesopotamisch-arabischen qaltu- 

Dialekte. Bd. 1. Phonologie und Morphologie, Wiesbaden 

1978. | 2 (W.P. HEINRICHS) 

AL-THA‘ALIBI, ‘Asp aL-/Aziz (b. Tunis 1876, 
d. | October 1944), Tunisian political figure 
and founder of the Liberal Constitutional 
Party (al-Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustür), commonly called 
the “Vieux-Destour” as opposed to its successor in 
1934, the *Néo-Destour". 

Of Algerian origin, he studied at the Zaytüna 
Mosque, but was early attracted to politics and jour- 
nalism, and in 1896 founded a cultural weekly, Sabīl 
al-rashād, suspended a year after its first appearance. 
He made several journeys within the Maghrib and to 
Crete, Greece and Turkey, in which last place he 
came into contact with ‘Abd ül-Hamid II's imām and 
adviser Abu 'I-Hudā al-Sayyadi. In Egypt, he was in 
touch with the leading figures of Arab nationalism in 
exile there, including Rashid Rida, Muhammad Kurd 
‘Ali, ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Kawakibi [g.vv.], etc., as well 
as Muhammad ‘Abduh and ‘Ali Yüsuf, chief editor 
of the newspaper a/-Muw'ayyid. 

Returning to Tunis in 1902, he became known for 
his strongly nationalist and reformist views, as a dis- 
ciple of Shaykh Salim Bü Hadjib and of Bashir Safar, 
who was a graduate of the Sadikiyya [g.v.]. Between 
1904 and 1912, he took part, in person or by his pen, 
in all the great movements of resistance to the French 
presence, notably the “Jeunes Tunisiens” of "Alī Bash 
Hamba, until in March 1912 the French authorities, 
in accord with the Bey, expelled al-Tha‘alibi, Bash 
Hamba and five others; but after an amnesty he 
returned in August 1913 and then travelled widely in 
the Near East, Yemen, India and Southeast Asia, 
returning home when the First World War broke out. 
On Bash Hamba’s death in 1918, he was in the fore- 
front of the formation of the “Jeunes Tunisiens” and 
in 1920 founded a/-Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustiri. It had a 
directing committee and cells scattered throughout the 
Regency, and, unusually, was open to Tunisian Jews 
as well as Muslims. Its financial backing came from 
rich bourgeois of Tunis, Djerba, etc. Its initial strat- 
egy was to isolate the French Residency and the rul- 
ing group by arousing public opinion in France and 
loosening links with the Beylical palace. Its demands 
included a constitution, election of a parliament and 
responsible government. 

In July 1919 al-Tha‘alibi left for France, and had 
contacts with President Herriot, head of the Radical 
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Party and with members of the parties of the left. In 
December 1919 he published, with his fellow-party 
member Ahmad Sakka’, a violently anti-French pam- 
phlet called La Tunisie martyre. In March 1920 al- 
Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustūrī came into the open, and decided 
to send a delegation to France and one of 40 notables 
to the Bey, but on 23 June 1920 al-Tha‘alibr was 
arrested in Paris for plotting against state security and 
imprisoned in Tunis. Two delegations sent to Paris 
achieved nothing, whilst the delegation to the Bey suf- 
fered harassment from the Resident-General, but al- 
Tha‘alibi, freed and in June 1921 granted an amnesty 
by the Bey, had some successes, including publica- 
tion of the opinion of two French jurists that the 1861 
Constitution granted by the Bey was incompatible 
with the law of the Protectorate established in 1881; 
hence the Bey, in collaboration with the French author- 


ities, should re-introduce the Constitution. At the same ; 


time, the Resident-General Lucien Saint helped cre- 
ate dissensions within the Destour Party. A new, very 
moderate party, the “Reform Party", was formed under 
Hasan Gellati; a Ministry of Justice was created and 
entrusted to Tahir Khayr al-Din, son of the general 
Khayr al-Din (4.».]; and the Bey Nasir gave an inter- 
view to a newspaper correspondent in which he was 
reported to have denounced the actions of the Destour, 
one which later, under pressure from the Destour, he 
denied; nevertheless, he was forced to abdicate. Demon- 
strations were organised on 5 April 1922 in front of 
the palace. The Party maladroitly charged the Bey 
with defending its demands before the Resident- 
General; the latter promised to satisfy them, but made 
the Bey revoke his abdication and publish a denial. 

In July 1922, Lucien Saint by-passed the Party by 
creating a Grand Council and councils of the cai- 
date, and adopting the role of strong supporter of 
reforms. The Party’s representative in Paris, Farhat 
Ben "Ayyād, returned to Tunis and accepted a high 
post in the Tunisian administration, and his defection, 
and that of others, had deleterious effects on the Party's 
evolution. The dislocation of the Party and the new 
Bey Habib's hostility to al-Tha‘alibi drove the latter 
into exile in July 1923 for fourteen years. From 1925 
onwards he taught philosophy at the AJ al-Bayt Uni- 
versity in ‘Irak. In 1930 he settled in Cairo, and in 
1931 organised, with al-Hadjdj Amin al-Husayni [q.v. 
in Suppl], muft of Jerusalem, the Islamic Congress in 
Jerusalem (7-17 December). 

Returning to Tunis in 1937, he found the Party 
sunk in lethargy. It had split in 1933, and on 2 March 
1934 the Néo-Destour had been founded. The new 
party gave an enthusiastic welcome to the old leader of 
the Destour, but after timid efforts at conciliation, it 
hooted the old Shaykh off the stage when he returned 
from the Sahel in September 1937. It even made at- 
tempts on his life at the time of the Mateur incidents. 

Al-Tha'ālibī then retired from political life and 
devoted himself to study, publishing in 1938 a life of 
the Prophet (see BibL) After the bloody events of 
9 April 1938, the Liberal Constitutional Party ceased 
all political activity, and only its weekly a/-/ràda con- 
tinued to appear until after Independence in 1956, 
al-Tha‘alibi himself having died in 1944. 

He left behind a varied and abundant oeuvre. In 
addition to his press work, he published L'esprit libéral 
du Coran (in French, with C. Banattar), Paris 1905; 
La Tunisie martyre (see above, also in Arabic, Tünis al- 
shahīda, Beirut 1984); and Mu'djiiz Muhammad Rasūl 
Allah, 2 vols. Tunis 1938, also Beirut 1984. Various 
works of his have appeared at Beirut recently, most 
of them edited by H. 


Sahli, including Mas’alat al- | 


manbūdhīn fi "l-Hind (1984); Rüh al-taharrur fi "I-Kur'an 
(1985); Muhadarat fi '-ta'rīkh al-kadim (1985); Ta?rikh 
Shimal Ifrīķiyā (1987); Khalfiyyat al-Mwtamar al-Islami bi 
"-Kuds (1988); Rihla Yamāniya, in press. 

Bibliography: 1. Biographies. The best and 
most recent one is Ahmed Ben Miled and Mohamed 
M. Driss, Abdelaziz Thaálibi et le mouvement national 
tunisien (1892-1944), 'Tunis 1991. See also Muham- 
mad Mahfūz, Taradjim al-mwallifin al-tünisiyyin, Beirut 
1982, 281-91; Hammadi Sahli, art. s.v. in Da’irat 
al-ma'ārif al-tünisiyya, i, Tunis 1990, 21-9. 

2. Studies. Ch.A. Julien, ZAfrigue du Nord en 
marche, Paris 1952; Ahmad Tawfik al-Madani, Hayat 
kifah, in SNED, Algiers, i (1976); Mustapha Kraiem, 
Le Vieux-Destour, implantation géographique et assise socio- 
professionelle, in Actes du Premier Congrès d'hist. de la 
civilisation du Maghreb, CERES, série historique, i 
(1979), 253-69; Samia Macchat, La guerre des deux 
Destours de 1937 à 1939, in Rev. de Hist. Maghrébine, 
xxv-xxvi (June 1982); Anwar al-Djundī, ‘Add al- 
Aziz al-Tha‘alibi, raid al-hurriyya wa ‘l-nahda al- 
islāmiyya, Beirut 1984; al-Watha’ik, Bull. de Plnst. 
d'Hist. du Mouvement National, xiii (1990), xix (1993), 
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ME (Moncer CHENOUFI) 

AL-THA‘ALIBI, ‘App AL-RAHMAN B. MUHAMMAD b. 
Makhlüf al-Djaza@’ iri, Abū Zayd, Maliki theologian 
and Kur'ànic scholar of North Africa (786- 
873/1384-1468). 

Born in Algiers, he studied in the eastern Maghrib 
and Cairo, and made the Pilgrimage, before return- 
ing to teach in Tunis, where he died. His main work 
is a Kur'ánic commentary, al-Djawàhir al-hisān ft tafsīr 
al-Kurān (printed Algiers 1323-8/1905-10), but he 
wrote several other works on aspects of the Kur'àn, 
on the Prophet's dreams, on eschatology, etc., most 
of them still in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti, Nayl al- 
ibtihādj, lith. Fas 1317/1899-1900, 148-51; Muham- 
mad al-Hifnawi, Ta'rif al-khalaf bi-ridjāl al-salaf, Cairo 
1324/1906-7, 63-8; Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Wazir, al-Hulal al-sundusiyya fi ’l-akhbar al-tūnistyya, 
Tunis 1287/1870-1, 362; Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad al-Makhlūf, Shadjarat al-nür al-zakiyya ft tabakat 
al-māliktyya, Cairo 1349/1930-1, 265; Isma‘il Pasha 
al-Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-arifin, Istanbul 1951-5, i, 
532; Ziriklī, Adam, iv, 107; Brockelmann, II?, 321-2, 
S1L,351. (Ep.) 
AL-THA‘ALIBI, Asū MansūR, the author of a his- 

tory in Arabic, the Tarīkk Ghurar al-siyar or al-Ghurar 
fi siyar al-mulūk wa-akkbārihim, which he dedicated to 
the Ghaznawid Abu 'I-Muzaffar Nasr b. Sebüktigin, 
governor of Khurāsān, d. 412/1021. According to 
Hadjdji Khalifa, tr. Flügel, iv, 319 no. 8592, this uni- 
versal history comprised four volumes, going from the 
Creation to Mahmud of Ghazna [.9.] in the author's 
own time. From the first part, H. Zotenberg pub- 
lished a text and French translation, Histoire des rois 
de Perse, Paris 1900. It is especially valuable in that 
al-Tha'ālibī used the same sources for early Persian 
national history as Firdawsi in the Shà^-nàma, in many 
places using them more accurately than other Arabic 
historians like al-Tabarī. The author seems to have 
used the New Persian Book of Kings prepared ca. 950 
for the local ruler of Tis, Abū Mansir Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzàk. A section on the years of the early 
Islamic period 75-158/694-775 is also extant in 
manuscript. 

This author was given a separate entry in El’ by 
C. Brockelmann under the heading *'al-Tha'ālibī, Abū 
Mansür al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marghanī” (see 
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also his GAL, S I, 581-2), since he thought it unlikely 
that this al-Tha'ālibī could be identical with the much 
more celebrated adib and philologist of Nishapir Abi 
Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha'alibi. However, F. Ro- 
senthal noted that Brockelmann's full name for the 
author was taken from one manuscript only, and could 
have been a copyist’s addition. All we firmly know 
from the text of the Ghurar al-siyar is that the author 
was called Abū Mansir al-Tha alibi tout court. On sty- 
listic grounds, and from the appearance of certain 
characteristic locutions, Rosenthal originally followed 
Zotenberg and G. Gabrieli in identifying the author 
with the great Abū Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha‘alibi 
(From Arabic books and manuscripts: IH. The author of the 
Gurar as-siyar, in JAOS, lxx [1950], 181-2). In this case, 
one should consult the following article. However, 
Rosenthal no longer regards this identification as at 
all firmly established (personal communication), and 
the whole question remains open. 
D (C.E. BoswonTH) 

AL-THA‘ALIBI, Asū MawsÜR ‘App AL-MALIK B. 
MUHAMMAD b. Ismā'īl (350-429/961-1038), promi- 
nent connoisseur and critic of Arabic liter- 
ature and prolific author of anthologies and 
works of literary scholarship. 

Born in Nishápür, he spent his entire life in the 
eastern Islamic world, participating in and above all 
documenting the extraordinary cultural efflorescence 
which in his generation was making of the city and 
region a serious rival to Baghdad and ‘Irak. Despite 
his considerable fame, biographical notices in later 
sources offer few details about his life, and can be 
supplemented only modestly by information gleaned 
from his own writings. His family background was 
apparently undistinguished, and of his education we 
know only that he studied adab with the famous Arabic 
stylist Abū Bakr al-Kh*ārazmī [see AL-KH"ARAZMT]. 
We are told that he worked for a time as a school- 
master, but he also seems early in his life to have 
forged ties with the Mīkālīs [g.v.], the most promi- 
nent family in Nīshāpūr, and especially with the cul- 
tured littérateur Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad 
al-Mikàli, who was to remain a close friend through- 
out his life, as well as Abu 'I-Muzaffar Nasr b. Sebük- 
tegin, the governor of Khurāsān and brother of the 
reigning Ghaznawid monarch Mahmid. An early 
journey to Bukhara, during the death throes of the 
Sāmānid dynasty which Mahmüd was to supersede, 
was followed by at least two sojourns in Djurdjān, 
where he stayed with members of the city’s leading 
family and dedicated a series of works to the ruling 
amir, Ķābūs b. Wushmgir [g.».], whom he had prob- 
ably met during the latter’s long exile in Nīshāpūr 
before recovering his throne. From Djurdjan, al- 
Thatālibī was invited by the Kh”ārazmshāh Ma'mün 
b. Ma'mün to his court in al-Djurdjaniyya; during his 
stay there he dedicated works to both the Kh"à- 
razmshah and his vizier, Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Hamidi, 
and enjoyed the illustrious company of such fellow 
protégés as Ibn Sina and al-Birüni [g.w.]. He then 
moved on to Ghazna, capital of the recently estab- 
lished Ghaznawid dynasty, residing there for some 
time before returning, probably by way of Harāt, to 
Nīshāpūr, where he spent his later years and died at 
an advanced age. 

The bibliography of al-Tha'ālibī's works is exten- 
sive and presents numerous problems, which modern 
scholarship is only gradually managing to unravel. 
The longest of several lists of titles compiled by 
mediaeval biographers is that of al-Safadi (Wāft, xix, 
194-9), which numbers eighty-six but which certainly 


includes a number of duplications as well as erro- 
neous attributions. A total of approximately thirty au- 
thentic works have been printed. Virtually all of them 
consist of compilations of Arabic poetry and artistic 
prose, philological discussions, or collected anecdotes 
from Islamic political and cultural history. Al-Tha‘alibi 
did not aspire to contribute seriously to any of the 
intellectual debates of his day, either religious or sec- 
ular, except to a limited extent in the field of liter- 
ary criticism; his primary objective was to celebrate 
the aesthetic possibilities of the Arabic language and 
its literature and to retail, rearrange, and preserve the 
legacy of that literature for his contemporaries and 
later generations. 

By far his most celebrated work is the Yatimat al- 
dahr fi mahāsin ahl al-asr (recent ed. M.M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, Cairo 1956-8), a four-volume anthology of 
poetry and artistic prose intended as a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire Arabic-Islamic world in the 
second half of the 4th/lOth century. The arrange- 
ment is geographical, ranging from Andalusia (sketchily 
covered) to Khurāsān and Transoxania (the fourth 
and richest volume of the book). A total of 470 poets 
and writers are included, with individual sections 
extending to fifty or a hundred pages for such major 
figures as al-Mutanabbi, Abū Firās, the Büyid viziers 
Ibn al-‘Amid and Ibn ‘Abbad, and Badr‘ al-Zamān 
al-Hamadhani [9.vv.]. Critical comment, while not 
completely lacking, occupies a relatively minor posi- 
tion in the work, as does biographical information, 
the bulk being given over to poetic and prose selec- 
tions. Late in his life, al-Tha'alibi composed a sup- 
plement to this work, the Tatimmat al-yatima (ed. 
A. Ikbal, 2 vols, Tehran 1353/1934), following the 
same principles of organisation and including writers 
who had emerged to prominence during his own adult 
lifetime. The obvious attractiveness and utility of the 
Yatima, and the example of the author's own Tatimma, 
encouraged the production over the following cen- 
turies of numerous sequels, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Dumyat al-kasr of al-Tha‘alibi’s own student 
al-Bakharzi and the massive Kharidat al-kasr of ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani [g.vv.]. 

Al-Tha‘alibi’s enthusiasm for anthologising may 
have been initially encouraged by his friend Abu 
"l-Fadl al-Mīkālī, as suggested by an early collection 
of poetry from all periods, arranged by genre, al- 
Muntahal (ed. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Ali, Alexandria 1321/ 
1901), which is attributed in various manuscripts to 
both men (see also Sezgin, GAS, ii, 77-8, where it is 
called al-Muntakkab al-Mikali), and may represent a 
revision by al-Thafalibi of his friend's work. Later in 
his life he was repeatedly asked to extract his par- 
ticular favourites from the material which he had col- 
lected, with a decided emphasis on recent and Eastern 
poets, in a number of slim anthologies, dedicated to 
various patrons, such as Ahsan mà sami'tu (ed. AA. 
Tammam and S. ‘Asim, Beirut 1989) and Man ghaba 
‘anhu al-mutrib (ed. NA. Sha‘lan, Cairo 1984). A more 
specialised collection of descriptive erotic poems on 
young men, the K. al-Ghilmán, remains in manuscript. 
Other works concern themselves as much with prose 
as with poetry, such as al-l'djáz wa *Līdjāz (ed. M. al- 
Tūndjī, Beirut 1992; French tr. O. Petit, La beauté est 
le gibier des ceurs, Paris 1987), which begins with exam- 
ples of rhetorical figures in the Kur'àn and hadith and 
proceeds to offer prose selections and anecdotes from 
a wide range of political and literary figures, balanc- 
ing these in its second half with verses by major poets 
from the pre-Islamic era to the author's own day. A 
similar combination of prose and poetry appears in 
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the Khàss al-khass (ed. M.M. al-Djinan, Beirut 1994), 
a virtual epitome of a number of al-Tha‘Alibi’s ear- 
lier works. 

More in the tradition of collections of prose fusül, 
brief sentences or paragraphs in rhymed prose arranged 
by topic and intended as a reference for aspiring prose 
stylists and epistolographers, are two early works, al- 
Mubhidj (Cairo 1322), which is dedicated to Ķābūs, 
himself a noted stylist, and the more ambitious Str 
al-balagha (ed. ‘A. al-Hūfī, Beirut 1984), which was 
rewritten three times, each time dedicated to a dif- 
ferent dignitary, the final version being intended for 
the library of Abu 'I-Fadl al-Mīkālī. The material in 
both these works is presented without attribution 
(except for the final chapter of the Sihr al-balagha, 
excerpting phraseology from the writings of such fig- 
ures as Badī* al-Zamān and Abū Bakr al-Kh“4razmi), 
and may thus be considerable more “original” than 
what we find in al-Tha'ālibī's more straightforward 
anthologies—albeit only to a limited degree. 

Another group of works, while essentially compila- 
tions, focus on one or another rhetorical principle or 
trope. For example, both a/-Zara^if wa *l-latāif and al- 
Yawàkit fi bad al-mawāķīt present poetry and prose in 
paired "praise and blame" of various things; these 
two works survive in a single combined edition put 
together by al-Tha‘alibi’s younger contemporary Abū 
Nasr al-Makdisi and entitled (confusingly) a/-Lata’if wa 
‘t-zara’ if (Cairo 1300, and other editions). Similar mate- 
rial appears in Tahsin al-kabih wa-takbih al-hasan (ed. 
Sh. al-Ashür, Baghdad 1981), “making the bad seem 
good and the good seem bad", and al-Kindya wa 
"IHa'rid (or al-Nīhāya ft fann al-kināya, ed. M.F. al-Djabr, 
Damascus 1994), on euphemisms. All sorts of elegant 
examples of quoting from the Kur'àn are collected 
and discussed in al-Iktibàs min al-Kur'ān al-Karim (ed. 
LM. al-Saffar, 2 vols., al-Mansūra 1992). Paronomasia 
is treated in al-Mutaskābih, also known as Adjnàs al- 
ladjnis (ed. I. al-Sāmarrā'ī, in Madjallat Kulhyyat al- 
Adab, Djāmi'at Baghdad, x [1967], 33-6), and is also 
the subject of al-Anīs fi ghurar al-tadjnis (ed. H. Nadji, 
in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al-Ilmi al-Traki, xxxiii [1982], 
369-80), whose authorship, however, is somewhat prob- 
lematical. À related trope, the use of two or more 
semantically related terms in a single figure (talfik), is 
the subject of al-Tawftk li "I-talfik (ed. Ibrahim Salih, 
*Damascus 1990). Examples of the rhetorical exercise 
of recasting verses in elegant rhymed prose are col- 
lected in Nathr al-nagm wa-hall al-tkd (Cairo 1317, and 
other editions). 

More broadly philological are three of al-Tha'ālibī's 
most popular works. The first half of the two-part 
Fikh al-lugha wa-sirr al-'arabiyya (ed. M. al-Saķķā, I. al- 
Abyārī and ‘A. Shalabī, Cairo 1938) is lexicographi- 
cal, grouping vocabulary by semantic field, while the 
second half, cribbed primarily from the Fikh al-lugha 
of Ibn Faris [g.».], discusses a variety of grammatical 
and lexicographical topics. Al-Tamthil wa "I-muhádara 
(ed. *A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1961) is a comprehensive 
collection of proverbial and quasi-proverbial expres- 
sions, culled from the widest variety of sources. Equally 
rich, despite its apparently narrower base, is the Thimar 
al-kulüb fi "-mudàf wa 'l-mansūb (ed. M.A. Ibrahim, 
Cairo 1965), an alphabetically-arranged lexicon of two- 
word phrases and clichés, which teems with recon- 
dite and fascinating lore. 

Some further collections of miscellaneous informa- 
ton are less tied to formal linguistic characteristics. 
The Mir’at ai-murū”āt (Cairo 1898, and other early 
editions, all defective) assembles more anecdotal mate- 
rial under the rubric murZ'a, “honour, virtue”, than 


one might expect, and the Bard al-akbad fi "Laídád 
(Istanbul 1325) does the same under the numbers two 
to ten. The Latā'if al-zurafa’ (facs. ed. Q, al-Samarrai, 
Leiden 1978; also edited as Laļā'if al-luif by "U. al- 
As‘ad, Beirut 1980) is a straightforward collection of 
entertaining anecdotes, while the delightful Laja’if al- 
ma‘anf (ed. I. al-Abyari and H.K. al-$ayrafī, Cairo 
1960; English tr. C.E. Bosworth, The Book of curious 
and entertaining information, Edinburgh 1968) would 
appear to assemble bits of historical lore purely for 
their entertainment value. 

A unique excursion into serious historiography which 
may have been made by al-Thafālibī is represented 
by the Ghurar al-siyar or Ghurar akhbàr mulük al-furs wa- 
styarikim (other variants also), a universal history from 
the creation to the author's own time of which only 
the first half, up to the caliphate of Abü Bakr, is 
extant, and of which only the section dealing with 
pre-Islamic Persian history has been published; see 
the preceding article regarding the question of its 
authorship. While the published section of this work 
is of unquestionable importance for elucidating the 
background of the Shāh-nāma of Firdawsī {q.v.], it is 
striking that neither here nor anywhere else does 
the putative author al-Tha‘alibi ever make reference 
to his illustrious Persian contemporary. He was, in fact, 
a consistent and strident supporter of the Arabic lan- 
guage and its literature, and, despite his occasional 
references to bilingual poets and Arabic translations 
of Persian verse, his works are essentially silent about 
the extraordinary efflorescence of New Persian liter- 
ature that was taking place, especially at the Ghaz- 
nawid court, during his lifetime. 

Two other apparently uncharacteristic works by al- 
Thafālibī are the Fürstenspiegel which he composed 
at the Kh"arazmian court for the amir Ma'mün and 
his vizier al-Hamidi, Ādāb al-mulūk (ed. Djalil al-‘Atiyya, 
Beirut 1990), and Tuhfat al-wuzara’ (ed. H. al-Rāwī 
and I.M. al-Saffar, Baghdad 1977), the text of the 
latter apparently representing a re-working by a much 
later author, the title of al-Tha'alibi's original work 
being uncertain. A number of other works in manu- 
script may eventually be shown to be his as well, and 
some of the many preserved titles of lost works are 
certainly also authentic. Several works attributed to 
him in print are, however, to be rejected, including 
in particular al-Djawahir al-hisan fi tafsīr al-Kur'àn 
(Algiers 1985), a Ķur'ānic commentary by his much 
later namesake ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad al- 
Tha“Aalibi (d. 873/1468-9), and al-Farā'id wa *l-kalā'id 
(Cairo 1317, in the margin of Nathr al-nazm, and, with 
quite a divergent text, Cairo 1327, under the title a/- 
Amthal al-musammà bi ’l-Far@id wa "l-kala^id), which is 
to be assigned rather to the rather obscure Abu 
'I-Husayn al-Ahwāzī, although yet another version, 
published with the title Afdsin al-mahasin and attrib- 
uted to the equally obscure Abu "l-Hasan b. al-Husayn 
b. al-Hasan al-Rukhkhadji (in Madjmi‘at khams rasā'il, 
Istanbul 1301) probably represents a case of plagia- 
rism by the latter author. 

Scattered through al-Tha'ālibī's various works are 
quite a number of his own verses, which are on the 
whole quite unremarkable. His student al-Bākharzī 
reports having a volume of these in his possession 
(Dumyat al-kasr, ed. S.M. al-‘Ani, Baghdad and Nadjaf, 
1971, ii, 226), but no dīwān has come down to us. 
Al-Bakharzi, the son of one of his closest friends, was 
the most prominent of his students; he and several 
others are generously accorded publicity by their mas- 
ter in his Taizmmat al-yatima. 
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THABIR, a mountain outside Mecca, on the 
north side of the valley of Mina [g.».]. Yāķūt, Mu'djam 
al-buldān, ed. Beirut, ii, 72-4, enumerates several moun- 
tains of this name, and also gives a tradition that 
Thabir was, with Hira’ [g.».] and Thawr, one of the 
three most significant mountains outside Mecca. It 
seems to have played a role in the ceremonies of the 
pre-Islamic &adjdj or pilgrimage outside Mecca. In 
Umayyad times, in the early 8th century A.D., the 
governor of Mecca Khalid b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Kasri 
[g.v.], on the orders of Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
piped water from a spring on Mount Thabir to the 
courtyard of the Great Mosque in the centre of Mecca. 

Bibliography: See also Azraki, Akhbar Makka, ed. 

Salih Muhammad Djamal, Madrid 1385/1965-6, ii, 

107; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage à la 

Mekke, Paris 1923, 74-5. (Ep.) 

THABIT, ‘ALA’ a1-Diw ‘ALT, (modern Tkish. Sabit), 
Ottoman poet born at Užice in Bosnia ca. 1060/ 
1650, died at Istanbul 11 Sha‘ban 1124/5 September 
1712. Thabit had his early education locally, but then 
moved to Istanbul He showed early aptitude for 
poetry, but entered the ranks of the scholarly and 
judicial hierarchy, serving in a series of posts across 
the Empire. His diwan includes many poems written 
to men in power soliciting posts or bemoaning his 
financial straits between appointments. 

Classified by Gibb (HOP, iv, 15) as a Traditionalist, 
between the Classical and Modernist periods, Thabit 
ranks second only to Nabi [g.v.] among lith/17th- 
century poets, and himself influenced such men as 
Nedim and ‘Izzet Molla [g.vv.]. Described as pos- 
sessing an original but undisciplined poetic tempera- 
ment ( J. Rypka, Beiträge zur Biographie, Charakteristik 
und Interpretation des türkischen Dichters Sabit, Prague 1924), 
Thabit brought innovation to the literary tradition 
with wide use of the popular language, proverbs and 
popular sayings, but his frequently ribald humour 
tended to be considered “below the dignity of poetry” 
(Gibb, iv, 16; and see Abdülbáki Gólpinarh, Dian 
stiri. XVII. yüzyıl, Istanbul 1954, 22). 

In addition to his diwan (Turgut Karacan, doctoral 
diss. Atatürk Üniversitesi 1981) and a translation and 
commentary on the Hadith-i arba‘in, Thabit’s works 
include the following mathnawis: (1) Zafer-name ("Book 
of Victory”), twice printed by the Ebiizziya Tevfik 
Press, also referred to as Ghazá-nàme or Selim-nàme, a 
work of some 426 čayts relating in epic tones the par- 
ticipation of the Crimean Khan Selim Giray [¢.v.] in 
Süleymàn III’s [g.v.] Austrian campaign. It includes a 


his victory over the Russian-Polish army at Perekop. 
(2) Edhem ü Hūmā (“Edhem and Hüma”), the story of 
a pious young man of Balkh who falls in love with 
his ruler’s daughter but, convinced that he cannot 
win her, immediately dies, giving up his life for love. 
(3) Three short mathnawis entitled Berber-nāme (“The 
Barber Book”), Dere-ndme (“The Valley Book”, also 
known as Hikaye-yi Khodja Fesād “The Story of Hodja 
Fesād”; see Karacan, Derename, Sivas 1990), and Amr-i 
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THABIT s. KURRA, Asu *L-HAsan B. ZAHRÜN 

al-Harrānī, outstanding mathematician and 
scientist, born probably in 21/826 at Harrān 
[¢.v.], died at Baghdad on Thursday, 26 Safar 288/ 
19 February 90! aged 77 lunar years (see R. Rashed, 
Mathématiques. infinitesimales, 139-45). His maternal lan- 
guage was Syriac, he knew Greek very well, and wrote 
his scientific work in Arabic. Famed primarily as a 
mathematician, he wrote original works in all the 
practical sciences of his age. 

Originally a money-changer in Harràn, his meeting 
with the eldest of three famous mathematicians and 
astronomers, the Bana Masa [9.v.], was a turning- 
point in his career and his life. When he met Thabit, 
Muhammad b. Misa appreciated his intelligence and 
linguistic skills so much that he decided to take Thàbit 
back with him to Baghdàd. It was under the Banü 
Muüsa that Thàbit received his education in mathe- 
matics, astronomy and also philosophy. He succeeded 
the Bani Mūsā as head of their school and himself 
founded a veritable dynasty; there were many famous 
scholars amongst his descendants, including his grand- 
son Ibrahim b. Sinan, a mathematician of genius. 

Thabit’s scientific output was divided between trans- 
lations and research work. The names are known of 
a considerable number of Greek texts which he ren- 
dered into Arabic, and which included as well as 
Archimedes’ The sphere and the cylinder, or Books V-VII 
of Apollonius's Comis (in fact, lost in the original 
Greek), Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to arith- 
metic. He further revised many translations made by 
others, such as Euclid's Elements, Ptolemy’s Almagest 
and others. 

His work in astronomy is important. The ancient 
Arabic bio-bibliographical works list between 30 and 
40 titles in this subject, only nine of which have come 
down to us under his name. These treatises have been 
edited, with translations and commentaries, but out of 
these one should omit the Book on the solar year, falsely 
attributed to him. We thus possess just eight com- 
plete works and a few fragments of others on which 
to work in order to pronounce on his contribution 
to astronomy. The great interest of this last rests on 
three crucial points: the connection between observa- 
tion and theory, Thabit himself being more of a theo- 
retician than an observer; the mathematisation of 
astronomy; and the conflicting relationships between 
“physical astronomy” and “mathematical astronomy”. 

All through his work is to be found a very clear 
exposition of the link between theory and continuous 
observation of the stars. Moreover, if Ptolemy had 
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Thabit nevertheless took up a certain number of pieces 
of reasoning and geometrical models from Ptolemy, 
treating them then in a rigorous mathematical way 
and reducing this part of the empiricism in them. 
Finally, Thabit placed the accent—we find this above 
all in the sparse fragments of his work—on the con- 
flict between a global conception of the universe and 
a purely theoretical and mathematical analysis of the 
movement of each of the bodies in that same uni- 
verse. This conflict would subsequently become one 
of the driving forces for the progress of research in 
astronomy all through the history of the development 
of Arabic astronomy. 

Thābit's mathematical work, the part not directly 
linked with mathematical astronomy or statics, is also 
considerable. It embraces both geometry and also geo- 
metrical algebra and the theory of numbers. Thus he 
wrote three magistral treatises on "infinitesimal math- 
ematics". In the first, The measure of the section of a cone, 
called a parabola, he gives the area of a part of a 
parabola by using a method different from that of 
Archimedes. In the second, The measure of paraboloids, 
he calculates the volumes in a manner different from 
that of Archimedes in his Conoids and spheroids— which 
moreover had no more been rendered into Arabic 
than Archimedes' studies on the parabola. Finally, in 
his On the sections of the cylinder and on its lateral surface, 
he determined the area of an ellipse and of elliptical 
segments. It was in this treatise that he developed the 
new geometrical methods elaborated by the Banü 
Mūsā. 

Furthermore, the study of infinitesimal processes 
runs through Thābit's work in various parts. In astron- 
omy, he had recourse to procedures meant for exam- 
ining the problem of the visibility of the crescent 
moon, as also in his study How the movement of the 
ecliptic appears to be held back, accelerated or retained at a 
midpoint according to the place of the eccentric where it is 
produced. In the field of statics, Thabit equally applied 
infinitesimal processes in his book al-Karastün. 

Many other spheres were covered by his activity, 
including the theory of numbers with the first theo- 
rem on amicable numbers which bears his name. 

Thabit, a talented translator, was thus also one 
of the outstanding mathematicians of all time. His 
fame both in the Islamic East and the Islamic West, 
the Latin translations of certain of his works and the 
Hebrew ones of others, bear adequate witness to this. 
In the history of Arabic mathematics, leaving out the 
name of Thabit b. Kurra means not being able to 
understand the history of the mathematical sciences 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. 
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THABIT KUTNA, Asu 'L-AL&' Tuas b. Ka‘b 
b. Djabir, of the Banü Asad b. Harith of Azd or one 
of their clients, minor poet of the Umayyad 
period (b. in Basra at an unknown date, probably in 
the 640s, d. 110/728). 

He was mainly notable for his participation in expe- 
ditions on the eastern frontiers of Khurāsān, and even 
became governor of one of its component provinces. 
He had close ties of friendship with the governor 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, and remained 
faithful to him until his death at al-Akr in ‘Irak in 
102/720 when he tried to seize power from the 
Umayyads by attacking Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, a 
policy in which he was encouraged by Thabit [see 
MUHALLABIDs]. In the course of one of his campaigns 
with Yazid he was wounded in the eye and hence- 
forth wore a kind of cotton pad over the eye, whence 
his nickname Thàbit" Kutna". But after Yazid's death, 
he rallied to the Umayyads and took part in expe- 
ditions against Transoxania under Ashras b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Sulami, in the course of which he was killed 
in 110/728. 

His diwàn existed in ancient times (see Sezgin, ii, 
377), but has not survived; however, Madjid Ahmad 
al-Sāmarrā'ī has tried in his Skid Thabit Kutna al-‘Atakt 
(Baghdad 1390/1970) to reconstitute it, basing himself 
on al-Djahiz, Hayawān; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘; al-Tabari, 
Tarikh, the Aghānī, Ibn al-Athir; and al-Baghdadi, 
Khizāna. Apart from a few doubtful verses, the diwan 
is made up of 13 poems and 27 fragments with a 
total of 221 verses, in seven metres, mainly /awil (14 
times), basit (9 times) and wafir (8 times). Since short 
fragments make up two-thirds of his known work, it 
is not possible to say how much Thabit respected the 
conventions of the classical kasīda. His language is 
rather archaic, and is to be grouped with old, and 
especially, Bedouin poetry in general. He uses the 
usual genres: personal and tribal fakhr, and satires 
against persons like the minor pocN Hāģdjib al-Mazini 
or against a family or clan, like the Banu 'I-Kawwā? 
al-Yashkuriyyün, who were opponents of his friend 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab. Most of his poetry is, in fact, 
connected with this latter person, including encomia, 
exhortations to battle and elegies. 

But most important is the heresiographical aspect 
of Thabit’s poetry. There is a poem in his diwan which 
at its beginning expresses the ideas of the Murdji’a 
[4.v.]: abstention from judgement on the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs and the Umayyads and their actions, 
since God alone is competent to judge; these questions 
are clearly connected with the dominating topic for 
early Islam, the nature of the caliphate or imamate. 

Bibliography: See also Ziriklī, Adam, ii, 82; Wah- 
hàbi, Maradi, ii, 128; Nallino, Letteratura, tr. Pellat, 

199-214; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 376-7, ix, 282; J. van Ess, 

Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 

Hidschra, Berlin and New York 1991-7, iv, index 

(esp. i, 166-71). (T. EL AcHECHE) 

THADJ, an ancient pre-Islamic walled site 
in northeastern Arabia, some 90 km/56 miles 
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almost due west of the port of Djubayl on the Arabian 
Gulf (see General map, Potts, Arabian Gulf, xx). Located 
in Wadi al-Miyah, the site covers an area of about 
990 m by 825 m and lay on the trans-Arabian route 
linking southern Arabia with ‘Irak, and in Islamic 
times both al-Hamdānī and Ibn Khurradadhbih men- 
tion the route, called by the 7th/13th century trav- 
eller Ibn al-Mudjawir (214) Tarik al-Radrad, the “Gravel 
Road". It has in recent years been suggested that the 
ancient emporium of Gerrha was Thādj (see e.g. Bee- 
ston, Observations, 7 n. 5, and Potts, Thaj, 87-91). The 
published Hasaitic inscriptions (written in the Monu- 
mental South Arabian script, but in the north Arabian 
language) are listed by Potts, Arabian Gulf, 70-1. 

Potts (Arabian Gulf, 34-5, after Mandaville, Thaj, 15- 
19) also lists in neat chronological order the mention 
of Thadj by the pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets 
and in the Arabic works of geography and travel. 
Water and stone structures are commonly alluded to 
as being found at the settlement: “the flowing wells 
of Thadj” of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm (pre-Islamic), Rashid 
b. Kays b. Shihab al-Yashkuri’s “a castle of stone” 
(pre-Islamic), etc. Thādj is variously described in these 
works as being in the area of al-Yamàma (al-Asma‘i, 
2nd-3rd/8th-9th century), on the outskirts of al-Bah- 
rayn (Abū ‘Ubayda, 3rd/9th century), a village in al- 
Bahrayn (al-Bakri, 5Sth/llth century) and a spring 
several nights’ journey from al-Bahrayn (Yāķūt, 7th/ 
13th century. Abū ‘Ubayda adds that the taxes of 
Thadj were sent to al-Yamàma and that it belonged 
to Banū Kays b. Tha‘laba and ‘Anaza b. Asad. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Mudjawir, Ta’rikh al-Mustab- 
sir, ed. O. Löfgren, Leiden 1951-4; J.P. Mandaville, 
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(G.R. SmīTH) 

THAGHR [see AL-THUGHŪR]. 

AL-THAGHRI, Asū Sa‘ip Yosur b. Muhammad 
al-Tā'ī, ‘Abbasid commander of the middle de- 
cades of the 3rd/9th century, who presumably derived 
his professional nisba from service along the Byzantine 
frontiers (thughir [9.v.], sing. thaghr, al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, 
ed. Haydarabad, iii, 136-7, gives two scholars with 
this same nisba, connected respectively with Tarsus 
and Adana). Nothing is known of him beyond the 
fact that he was the patron of his fellow-Tā'ī, the 
poet al-Buhturi [¢.v.]. (Ep.) 

THAILAND (formerly Siam), Islam in. Thailand 
is now and has always been overwhelmingly Buddhist 
(about 90% of the population). Islam is the second 
largest religion, although data on numbers are diffi- 
cult to establish with certainty. The best estimate 
seems to be that there are about a million and a half 
or perhaps more in Thailand. Of these about half 
are ethnic Malay-Muslims, concentrated in the four 
southern provinces [see PATANI]. The remainder is 
made up of a number of disparate groups, of which 
we may identify the following. First, the Muslim-Thai, 
ie. those who are ethnically Thai and culturally Thai 
in all respects except that they are Muslim. Second, 
the Cham [see Gam] from western Cambodia, who 
are mainly concentrated in the east coast districts and 
in Bangkok. Their numbers have increased from the 
1970s with the refugee exodus from Cambodia. Third, 


the West Asian group, comprising Persians and Arabs. 
This group is prominent in business and also in Muslim 
administration, having close ties with government and 
government officials. Fourth, there is a heterogeneous 
group of South Asians, mainly from the Pandjāb and 
Bengal. Finally, there are the Thai-Malay, i.e. ethnic 
Malays who have acculturated themselves into Thai 
society, speaking Thai and taking Thai wives. Over 
the course of time, they will probably assimilate with 
the Muslim-Thai. Apart from the Persians, the great 
majority are Sunni Sháfi'is, though the Hanafi school 
also has adherents. 

Thailand is often described as a “bureaucratic 
polity,” and this is demonstrated in the national sys- 
tem for the administration of Islam. There is a three- 
tier system of control. 

(i) The Mosque Committee. The functions of the 
Committee are specified in fairly detailed legislation 
(the Mosques Acts of 1947, 1955, and Regulations of 
1948, 1949). The main duties are to manage the 
mosque and its property according to Islamic and 
state law, to ensure the proper observance of Islam, 
and to provide for and maintain the registration of 
the mosque. Registration is not compulsory, but with- 
out it a mosque is not entitled to government finan- 
cial aid. The great majority of mosques (well over 
2,000) are registered. 

(ii) The Provincial Committee for Islamic Affairs. 
Each of the provinces of Thailand has such a 
Committee. Primarily, it has two functions: first to 
supervise the competence and practice of the mosque 
committees, and, second, to act as adviser to and liai- 
son with the secular provincial authorities. 

(ii) The Central Committee for Islamic Affairs. This 
Committee, located in Bangkok, is the apex of the 
Islamic administration system. It is headed by the 
Chulamontri (Sheikhul Islam), the King’s adviser on 
matters relating to Islam. He is appointed directly by 
the King, on the advice of the Minister for the Interior, 
and can only be removed by the King. His tenure 
is for life. The Committee is located jointly in the 
Ministry of Interior (Dept. of Local Authority) and 
Ministry of Education (Dept. of Religious Affairs). The 
Committee has responsibility for the overall supervi- 
sion of mosques, provincial committees, and for the 
allocation of finance. It also has attempted a number 
of translations from Arabic to Thai with variable suc- 
cess. However, its primary function is to incorporate 
Islam and the Muslims into the state administration, 
again with varying degrees of success, especially in 
the south [see PATANI]. 

The main problem for Muslims, or for any other 
minority in Thailand, lies in government policy. This 
oscillates between integration and assimilation. While 
a good degree of religious freedom has always been 
permitted, a plurality of culture has never been 
accepted. So far as Islam is concerned, it will be of 
little concern to the Thai authorities, provided that 
individual Muslims have achieved a reasonable degree 
of assimilation. On the other hand, where Islam is 
identified with a non-Thai culture, as in the Malay- 
Muslim south, then conflict is inevitable. 

Bibliography: Omar Farouk, The Muslims of 
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AL-THA'IR FI LLĀH, Asu 'L-FApL Dya‘Far b. 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sha‘ir, Zaydi ‘Alid 
ruler of Hawsam [q.v] 319-50/931-61. 

His mother was a daughter of his paternal grand- 
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father’s brother, the Zaydi imam al-Nasir li "I-Hakk 
[see AL-HASAN AL-UTRUSH], who had been active in 
Hawsam teaching Zaydi Islam among the Gilis and 
the Daylamis before conquering Amul and Tabaristan. 
As Zaydī ‘Alid rule collapsed in Tabaristān, al-Tha'ir 
was able to establish it further west in Hawsam on 
a durable basis. Following the example of al-Nàsir li 
"I-Hakk, he repeatedly invaded Tabaristan, seizing 
Amul, but was never able to hold the town for more 
than a few months. The first time, in 320/932, he 
was allied with the Daylami Makan [9.v.]. In three 
further invasions between 337/948 and 341/953, he 
was first allied with the Ustandar of Rūyān, then with 
the Ziyarid Wushmgir, and finally with the Büyid 
Rukn al-Dawla. He died in 350/961 and was buried 
in Miyān Dih, 30 km/20 miles east of Hawsam 
(Rüdisar), where his tomb still exists. His descendants, 
several of whom adopted his regnal name al-Tha'ir 
fi ‘lah, continued to rule in Hawsam, at times in 
competition with descendants of al-Nasir li "l-Hakk 
and other *Alids. When Lahidjan in the 6th/12th cen- 
tury replaced Hawsam as the centre of Zaydi schol- 
arship in eastern Gilàn, a branch of the family was 
active there. 
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38-40; Ibn Isfandiyar, 7a'rikh-i Tabaristan, ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbàl, Tehran 1320/1941, 1, 106, 299-301; S.M. 
Stern, The coins of Amul, in .NC, 7th ser., vii (1967), 
esp. 227-31, 273-5; W. Madelung, Abū Ishaq al- 
Sabi on the Alids of Tabaristān and Gilan, in NES, 
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4 (W. MADELUNG) 

AL-THAKAFI, ĪBRĀHīM B. MUAMMAD, Abū Ishak, 
Shī'ī writer and scholar, b. at an unknown date 
around the beginning of the 3rd century A.H., d. 
283/896. 

His ancestors, from the Thakif, had always been 
faithful partisans of the ‘Alids, and his great-grand- 
father, the Companion Sa‘d b. Mas'üd, had been gov- | 
ernor of al-Mada’in for ‘Ali, with his loyal qualities 
displayed at the battle of Siffin [g.v.] in 37/658 (al- 
Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 144) Regret- 
tably little is known of Ibrāhīm's life and intellectual 
development, but he was brought up in Zaydi Shi‘i 
circles in Küfa, showing a tendency, however, when 
he grew up for a moderate Imàmism. His vast knowl- 
edge and talents were appreciated by his contempo- 
raries (cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, Tehran 
1350/1971, 279; Yāķūt, Irshad, i, 294-5). His moder- 
ation and objectivity caused him to leave his natal 
town under pressure from extremist Shi‘is after hav- 
ing difficulties with the dissemination of his al-Ma‘rifa 
fi ‘l-manakib wa *l-mathālib (sc. of the Ahl al-Bayt), and 
despite receiving offers from colleagues in Kumm, he 
preferred to move to the freer atmosphere of Isfahan, 
where he lived till he died. 

Al-Thakafr was a fertile author. According to Aba 
Djafar al-Tūsī, Fihrist, Nadjaf 1380/1961, 27-8, he 
wrote some 50 works, mainly on Imàmism and ‘Alid 
history, fields in which he was a recognised author- 
ity. One may mention particularly the K. al-Imama al- 
kabīr, K. al-Ashriba, K. al-Rw^yà, K. al-Ta?rikh (a universal 
history, K. Sifin, K. al-Djamal (i.e. the Battle of the 
Camel), K: Maktal Amir al-Mwminīn (sc. "Alī), K. Maktal 
al-Husayn, K. Rasā'il Amir al-Mu’minin wa-akhbārihi, etc. 
From all this rich production, only one work has sur- 
vived, the K. al-Ghārāt or al-Istinfar wa 'l-ghārāt (ed. 
‘Abd al-Zahrā” al-Khatib, Damascus-Beirut 1410/ 
1990), dealing with the conflict of "Alī and Mu‘awiya | 


and stressing the latter's raids into the lands controlled 
by "Alī after Siffin and the arbitration at Dūmat al- 
Djandal [9.v.]. The Mu‘tazili Ibn Abi "l-Hadid gives 
long passages from it in his Sharh Nahdi al-balagha 
(Cairo 1385-7/1965-7, ii, 6, 9-15, 85-8, 113-25, 286, 
291, 294, 301; ni, 127-48; iv, 34-53, 57, 80, 83-7, 
89-92, 94, 96-100, 106; vi, 56-1010, 128, 136-7; vii, 
46-7) used by the editor al-Khatib to supplement the 
unique Zāhiriyya ms. of the K. al-Gharat. 
Bibliography: See also Sam‘ani, iii, 137; Safadi, 
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lā (MokTAR DJEBLI) 

AL-THAKAFI, Yūsur B. ‘Umar, governor of 
‘Irak between 120/738 and 126/744 under the 
Umayyad caliphs Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik and al- 
Walid II b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. His father, ‘Umar, 
was a cousin of al-Hadjdjadj [9.v.], both being grand- 
sons of al-Hakam b. Abi ‘Akil of the B. Sa‘d b. ‘Awf 
of Thakif. As governor, his residence was in al-Hira 
rather than in al-Küfa, the more usual gubernatorial 
seat. 

Before his appointment over ‘Irak, Yūsuf had been 
governor of Yemen, where he had been installed by 
the caliph Hisham, probably in 106/725. Reports 
about his activities there mainly concern his suppres- 
sion of various Kharidjite rebellions. There is also a 
tradition that he was responsible for the death of 
Wahb b. Munabbih [g.»] during his governorate in 
Yemen. 

Hisham commanded him to go to ‘Irak in 120/738 
in order to depose and take over from Khalid b. 
‘Abd Allāh al-Kasri [g.».]. Much of the material relat- 
ing to Yüsuf in the sources concerns the circumstances 
of his takeover from Khalid and his subsequent pro- 
longed and interrupted attempts to extract from the 
latter the wealth he had accumulated during his lengthy 
governorship over ‘Irak. After the death of Hisham, 
al-Walid b. Yazid is reported to have sold the former 
governor to Yüsuf for a considerable sum of money, 
and Khalid died under Yisuf’s torture at the begin- 
ning of 126/late 743. The other major event con- 
nected with Yüsuf's period of office was the revolt 
of Zayd b. ‘Ali b. Husayn b. "Alī [¢.v.] in al-Küfa 
in 121-2/739-40, which was suppressed by him. 

The coming of Yüsuf to ‘Irak was associated with 
an intensification of the rivalry between Yemen and 
Mudar and with a shift from Yemeni to Mudari dom- 
inance. Thakif were part of Kays (Mudar), and Yūsuf 
replaced the Yemeni governors and officials with men 
of his own. There are accounts in the sources of 
Yūsuf's maltreatment and torture of several of Khālid's 
appointees. It is not clear how far he was responsi- 
ble for the appointment of Nasr b. Sayyār [9.v.] over 
Khurāsān. Nasr is generally portrayed as owing his 
appointment to the caliph Hisham, but some reports 
have Yüsuf playing a part (others show him as being 
opposed to Nasr), while al-Tabarī (ii, 1665) cites a 
verse which claims that Yusuf himself chose Nasr for 
the job. 

His own fall from office followed the murder of 
al-Walid II and the succession of Yazid III b. al- 
Walid as caliph (Djumada II 126/April 744). When 
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the latter sent Mansür b. Djumhür al-Kalbr to replace 
him as governor over ‘Irak, Yūsuf fled to the Balka’, 
where he was subsequently captured. Imprisoned in 
Damascus, as Marwan b. Muhammad advanced 
towards that town late in 744 or early in 745 in the 
aftermath of the death of Yazid III, Yüsuf was killed 
in his prison, together with the two sons of al-Walid 
II who were also prisoners there. The sources refer 
both to Yüsuf's stupidity and his cruelty, and to his 
lavish public displays of generosity. 
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5 (G.R. HAwTING) 

THAKIF, a tribe of the so-called Northern 
Arabian federation Kays ‘Aylan [g.»], more 
precisely, of the Hawāzin [g.v.]. Before Islam the 
Thakif controlled the walled town of al-Tā'if [g.v]; 
groups of the Thakif, some settled and some nomadic, 
still live in al-Tā'if and its vicinity. 

In the early Islamic period, the Thakif were divided 
into two rival subdivisions, the less prestigious Ahlāf 
or "allies" and the Malik. The Ahlaf included the 
*Awf branch of Thakif as a whole and a group from 
the Djusham branch, while the Malik were the des- 
cendants of Malik b. Hutayt b. Djusham. Although 
there is evidence of fighting between the two subdi- 
visions before Islam, they probably neutralised each 
other, thereby safeguarding internal peace in al-Taà'it. 
'The division of the Thakif was reflected, e.g., in the 
battle of Hunayn [9.v.] shortly after Muhammad's con- 
quest of Mecca, where each subdivision fought under 
its own banner. 

The relationship between the Thakif and the 
Kuraysh was a matter of major importance in Islamic 
history. Already before Islam the two tribes were trade 
partners, while at the same time competing for agri- 
cultural land in the fertile area surrounding al-Taif. 
Intermarriages were commonplace. For example, al- 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba [g.v.] was married (at different 
times) to three daughters of Abū Sufyàn [9.v.]. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn b. ‘Abd Allah al-Thakafi (Ibn Umm al- 
Hakam), whom Mu'āwiya I [g.v.] appointed gover- 
nor of al-Küfa [g.».], was the caliph’s nephew. Abu 
‘As b. Umayya, the grandfather of Marwan I b. al- 
Hakam [g.v.] b. Abi 'I-"Ās, had four daughters who 
married prominent Thakafis. Obviously, when the 
Marwānids [g.»] came to power, their Thakafi in- 
laws were their natural partners. 

The Thakif were among the staunchest Arabian 
tribes in their opposition to Muhammad. After his 
unsuccessful siege of al-Tā'if in 8/630—supported by 
Kurashis who feared a Thakafi takeover of their estates 


near al-Ta'if—Muhammad changed his tactics. He 
played against the Thakif their Bedouin allies who, 
under Malik b. ‘Awf [g.».] al-Nagrī, blockaded their 
town. The Thakif delegation who under this pressure 
came to Medina to negotiate conversion to Islam man- 
aged nonetheless to secure for the tribe some signif- 
icant concessions (MJ. Kister, Some reports concerning 
al-T@ yf, in FSAI, i [1979], 1-18, at 1-11). Muhammad’s 
peaceful victory for evermore established the supremacy 
of the Kuraysh over the Thakif. 

The Thakif were soon to occupy in the Islamic 
state a position befitting their cultural level and pres- 
tige and their share of power was larger than that of 
many stronger tribes. The conquests opened up for 
them new economic horizons, especially in ‘Irak, and 
they benefited from the liberal policy of the rulers 
with regard to economic activities by the governors. 
Their success made them a popular target for inter- 
tribal polemics and Shī'ī propaganda, and hostile 
claims concerning their origin abounded. For instance, 
the Thakif were said to have descended from the 
Thamüd [g.».] (Kister and Plessner, Notes on Caskel’s 

amharai an-nasab, in Oriens, xxv-xxvi [1977], 48-68, 
at 60-1). 

During the “golden age" of Arabic philology, 
detailed attention was given to the Thakif. For exam- 
ple, al-Mada'ini compiled A&&bàr Thakif ("Accounts 
about the Thakif") and Man tazawwadja ft Thakif min 
Kuraysh ("The Kurashis who married into the Thakif”), 
Ibn al-Kalbi compiled Mathalib Thakif ("The faults of 
the Thakif") and al-Zubayr b. Bakkar dedicated a 
monograph to the pre-Islamic poet Umayya b. Abi 
"lI-Salt [g.».]. Several monographs dealt with the famous 
governors Ziyād b. Abīhi and al-Hadjdjadj b. Yüsuf 
[g.w.]. 
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(M. LECKER) 

THA'LAB (a.), masculine substantive (pls. tha'àlib, 
tha'àl") denoting the fox (Vulpes vulpes), carnivore of 
the canine tribe, belonging to the class of Canidae 
and the family of Vulpinae; in Persian waun, rūbāk, 
and in Turkish £k. The vixen is called tha‘laba, thu‘ala, 
thurmula, thu'lubàn and the fox-cub is hidjris and tanfāl. 
Furthermore, the fox bears the nicknames of Abu 
"-Husayn, Abu "-Nadjm, Abu "L-Nawfal Abu ‘l-Wathab, 
and Abü Hinbis, while the vixen is Umm Uwayl. 

The guile which is the dominant feature of the fox 
is acknowledged by the expressions amkar min tha‘lab 
“more cunning than a fox" and arwagh min tha‘lab 
“more crafty than a fox”. Guided by innate mistrust, 
it uses numerous ploys when in search of food; thus 
it only approaches prey furtively and indirectly (tha‘laba, 
tatha‘laba al-radjah, rawaghan), preferring hard and dry 
ground (tawbir) so as to avoid leaving footprints and, 
finally, feigning death (tamāwut), inflating itself to the 
maximum and lying with paws in the air, resembling 
a corpse several days old. By this means it catches 
the porcupine (shayham) which it devours gladly. To 
repel potential enemies such as the wolf, it leaves par- 
ticularly vile-smelling droppings (sulāh) in its wake. To 
rid itself of infestation by fleas, the fox goes and wal- 
lows in a swamp, leaving only the end of its muzzle 
out of the water and holding between its fangs a ball 
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of vegetal material on which all the fleas seek refuge; 
once it is covered with these parasites, the fox throws 
the ball into the water, thus drowning its occupants. 
A country where foxes abound is called mutha‘hb. The 
Arabophone countries know only the geographical 
forms of the fox pallidus and niloticus. 

According to al-Damiri, the fox has certain prop- 
erties which counterbalance its reputation. The qual- 
ity of its pelt has always made it a highly-prized item 
of clothing, supplying both warmth and elegance. Its 
head, placed in a dovecote, drives away all the pigeons. 
One of its fangs, fastened to an infant, suppresses the 
pain of teething; applied to an epileptic it brings rapid 
relief, as does the gall when dried, pulverised and 
inhaled through the nostrils. Its flesh is beneficent in 
the treatment of elephantiasis (ģgjudhām), although 
Islamic law prohibits its consumption. Its fat is a use- 
ful ointment in the treatment of gout (nikris) and otitis 
(iltihāb al-udhun). One of its testicles, hung on an infant, 
has the same effect as its fang in soothing teething 
pain. One of its ears, when applied to a neck affected 
by scrofula (khanāzīr), suppresses them rapidly. Its tes- 
ticles, pulverised and dissolved in boiling liquid, have 
an aphrodisiac property; its excrement, applied to the 
penis in the form of a lotion, has the same effect. 
The blood of the fox, smeared on an infant’s head, 
causes the hair to grow, even if the child has scabies 
(diarab). Finally, holding its testicles in the hand dis- 
pels all fear of dogs. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a fox presages an affec- 
tionate spouse and a happy conjugal life. The term 
tha‘lab occurs in the expression dā” al-tha‘lab “fox dis- 
ease”, applied to alopecia and baldness, while ‘nab 
al-tha‘lab “fox grape”, denotes the currant. In astron- 
omy, al-tha‘labiyyat applies to several stars of the Great 
Bear. Finally, tha‘lab is, in the context of the date- 
palm, a synonym of /asil, secondary growth which 
needs to be pruned away. 

Bibliography: Djàhiz, Hayawān, Cairo 1938-45, 
passim; Damiri, Hayat al-hayawàn al-kubrā, Cairo 
1937, ii, 174-9; Kazwini, ‘Adja@’ib al-makhlikat (on 
the margins of Damiri), ii, 221; Dr. Chenu, Eno 
clopédie d'histoire. naturelle, Paris 1875, ii, 80-94; 
M. Fillion, Atlas d'histoire naturelle de la Bible, Paris 
1884, 98; A. Malouf (Amin Ma'luf), Mu'djam al- 
hayawān. An Arabic zoological dictionary, Cairo 1937, 
ii, 174-9; H. Eisenstein, Einführung in die arabische 
«oographie, Berlin 1990, index s.v. Fuchs. 

(F. Viré) 

THA‘LAB, Ast 'L-/ABBAs AHMAD B. YAHYA b. Zayd 
b. Sayyār al-Shaybani (mawlā of the Banü Shayban), 
famous grammarian and philologist of the so- 
called *Kufan school". He was born in 200/815-16 
in Baghdad, where he lived and worked throughout 
his entire life. Tha‘lab died, old and deaf, in a road 
accident on 13 Djumada I 291/2 April 904 and was 
laid to rest in Baghdad’s Bab al-Shàm cemetery. 

Tha‘lab was, we are told, a Hanbali, pious and 
trustworthy, famous for his reliability in Arabic, ancient 
poetry, Kur'àn and hadith. Even his alleged Basran 
rival al-Mubarrad [g.v.] credited him for being the 
most learned of all the Küfans. Due to his reputa- 
tion, Tha‘lab attained a prominent position in high 
places. He was the friend of the Tahirid governor of 
Baghdad, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh [g.»], and he 
was responsible for the education at court of the gov- 
ernor’s children. 

According to Tha‘lab himself, he commenced study- 
ing Arabic at the age of sixteen. Within ten years he 
had memorised all known books by al-Farra’ [q.o.] 
whom he had never personally met. Tha‘lab learned 
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grammar from al-Farrā”s pupil Salama b. ‘Asim 
(d. ca. 240/854) and lexicography from al-Kisa^r's pupil 
Muhammad b. Ziyād al-A‘rabi [see IBN AL-A‘RABT]. 
Tha‘lab’s pupils include al-Akhfash al-Asghar [see AL- 
AKHFASH), Ibn al-Anbarr (Abü Bakr) and Ghulàm 
Tha‘lab [g.vv.]. Tha‘lab taught al-Farra’’s famous 
K. al-Hudüd in Baghdad, where he subsequently became 
known as the imām al-Kifiyyin in the field of Arabic 
grammar and lexicography. 

Tha'lab wrote over 40 books on Kur'ànic studies, 
lexicography, and poetry, but his main contribution 
was to the field of grammar. Among his extant pub- 
lished grammatical works are K. al-Fasth (ed. ‘Atif 
Madkür, Cairo 1984) on lahn al-Gmma [g.v.] and al- 
Amáli or K. al-Magjalis (ed. ‘Abd al-Salàm Muhammad 
Hārūn, 2 vols., Cairo 1969), a collection of reports 
on philological discussions which provide valuable 
insights into the academic culture of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury [see MApjLis]. 

As an ardent defender of Küfan linguistic views 
against the Basrans, Tha‘lab was deeply involved in 
the traditional rivalry between the so-called ‘Irak 
schools of grammar [see NAHW]. He had little affin- 
ity with Basran grammatical theories, but he read the 
Kitab of Sibawayhi [g.v.] apparently to keep pace with 
al-Mubarrad, to whom he had already lost several of 
his most promising students (notably Abü Ishàk al- 
Zadjdjàdj [9.v.]). The apogee of the Basran/Kūfan 
dichotomy is conventionally considered to be the many 
disputes between Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad. It is from 
these debates that the significance of Tha‘lab as a 
grammarian becomes manifest since, contrary to his 
opponent al-Mubarrad, he emphasised sama‘ rather 
than the use of kiyās and “illa [g.v.] in grammatical 
issues (e.g. al-Zadjdjadji, Madjàlis, 94-7). 

Bibliography: |. Sources. Abu 1-Tayyib, 
Marātib, Cairo 1955, 95-6; Anbārī, Nuzha, 139-41; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, *Beirut 1993, xiv, 5-7; Ibn Abi 
Ya‘la, Tabakāt al-Hanābila, 4 vols. Beirut n.d., i, 
83-4; Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 536-54; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist, Cairo 1929, 110-1; Kiftī, Inbāk, 
4 vols. Cairo 1986, i, 173-86; Marzubānī, Nir al- 
kabas, Wiesbaden 1964, 334-7; Suyüti, Bughya, i, 
396-8; Tarīkh Baghdad, v, 204-12; Zadjdjadji, 
Madjalis, ed. Hārūn, *Cairo 1983; Zubaydī, Tabakat, 
Cairo 1973, 141-50. 

2. Studies. Sh. Dayf, al-Madans al-nahwiyya, 
Cairo 1968, 224-37; A. al-Laythī, al-Nahw fi Madjàlis 
Tha‘lab, Cairo 1991; M. Makhzūmī, al-Dars al-Nahwi 
Ji Baghdad, "Beirut 1987, 51-6; M. Makhzūmī, 
Madrasat al-Küfa, *Beirut 1986, 144-61; Sezgin, GAS, 
ix, 14, 140-2; Ziriklī, AVam, i, 267. 

(MONIĢUE BERNARDS) 

THA'LABA, a common old Arab proper name 
(more rarely Tha‘lab) and eponym of a number of 
subdivisions of the larger tribal divisions of ancient 
Arabia. Thus we have the Tha‘laba b. "Uķāba of the 
great tribe of Bakr b. Wā'il (Yamàma as far as 
Bahrayn) the Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyān of the 
tribe of Ghatafan in the Nafüd region; the Tha‘laba 
b. Yarbü* of the tribe of Tamim; the Tha'alib Tayyi? 
clans of the Tayy? [g.v.]. A Tha‘laba b. ‘Amr b. 
Mudjālīd is mentioned as the first phylarch of the 
Ghassānid dynasty [see GuassaN]. The “Roman Arabs 
of the house of Tha‘laba” mentioned by Joshua Stylites 
as taking part in the wars with the Lakhmids [9.v.] 
are either of Ghassanid origin (Nóldeke) or belong to 
the Bakri Tha‘laba (G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der 
Lakmiden in al-Híra, Berlin 1899). Amongst the South 
Arabian tribes, we have Azdī and Kinàni Tha‘laba. 
A Tha‘laba clan of the Aws in Yathrib and a Tha‘laba 
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b. al-Fityawn of the Jewish Ķaynuķā* may also be 
mentioned. A member of this clan, called Mukhayrik, 
distinguished for his learning and generally hostile to 
the Prophet, is said to have adopted Islam and fallen 
at Uhud (al-Tabarī, i, 1424; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 24 ff). 

Bibliography: Ibn Durayd, K. al-Ishtikak, ed. 

Wūstenfeld; Tabarī, index, s.v.; Wüstenfeld, Geneal. 

Tabellen, B, and Register, Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, i, 

Tafeln, no. 128, ii, Register, 547-53; I. Shahid, 

Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, i/2, 

Washington 1995, 832. (H.H. Brau) 

AL-THA'LABI, Ayman B. MUHAMMAD b. Ibrahim 
Abū Ishak al-Nisabüri, Kur'àn exegete and col- 
lector of stories, d. Muharram 427/November 
1035. Al-Tha‘labi is famous today for two works. His 
massive tafsir, al-Kashf wa *l-bayān ‘an tafsīr al-Kurān, 
remains unpublished except for the bibliographical 
introduction (ed. I. Goldfeld, Quranic commentary in the 
Eastern Islamic tradition of the first four centuries of the hijra: 
an annotated edition of the preface to al-Tha‘labi’s “Kitab al- 
kashf wa "l-bayan ‘an Tafsir al-Ourān”, Acre 1984). The 
work raised concerns in the past for its reliability: its 
sources include those traditionally deemed untrust- 
worthy within the tafsīr tradition (e.g. Mukatil b. 
Sulayman; Muhammad b. al-Sa@’ib al-Kalbi [9.vv.]), 
and this probably accounts for its being ignored for 
publication down to today. The Ma'ālim al-tanzil of 
al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122 [g.v.]) is said to be a con- 
densed version of al-Tha‘labi’s work. 

The second famous work by al-Tha‘labi is his book 
on the stories of the prophets [see Kisas AL-ANBIYA’], 
‘Ara’is al-madjális fī kisas al-anbiya’, which gives a taste 
of the character of his /afsir. Printed many times (Balak 
1286 probably being the earliest) and available in 
several inexpensive mass editions, it is a work of 
popular imagination designed for education and enter- 
tainment. Organised according to the historical se- 
quence of the prophets, many of the accounts are 
elaborations from the same sources used by al-Tabari 
(see the analysis in T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-Anbiyā”. Ein 
Beitrag zur arabischen. Literaturgeschichte, Bonn 1967, 80- 
102). It has become the standard source of Islamic 
prophet stories, alongside the work of al-Kisā'ī [g.».]. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, al-Tafsir wa "I-mufassirün, 

*Cairo 1967, i, 227-34; see Goldfeld’s edition, 9, 

for other biographical sources; Nóldeke, GdesQ, ii, 

173-4; Brockelmann, I, 350; an English tr. of Arā'is 

al-madjális is expected soon. (A. RīPPIN) 

AL-THA'LABI (or AL-TaauriBi), MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
HARTIE, little-known Arab prose writer, quite pos- 
sibly of Persian descent, who wrote around the middle 
of the 3rd/9th century the extant mirror of princes 
K. Akhlàk al-mulük [see NASĪHAT AL-MULÜK] for al-Fath 
b. Khāķān (killed 247/861 [9.v.]), favourite of the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil. 

In the existing late and undated mss. this work is 
wrongly attributed, if at all, to al-Djāhiz [9.v.]. In one 
of the mss. it bears the false title K. a/-7adj; in another 
one it is called, still not quite correctly, K. al-Tag ft 
akhlāk al-mulūk. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, consequently, 
published the work in his edition under al-Djahiz’s 
name and with the title K. al-Tadj ft akhlak al-mulük. 
At the same time, Zaki spent much effort in the in- 
troduction to his edition to prove the authorship of 
al-Djahiz. Several European scholars followed his argu- 
ments. However, the best experts on this great prose 
writer, O. Rescher, H. al-Sandübi, and Ch. Pellat (as 
well as G. Richter and J. Fück) categorically denied 
al-Djahiz’s authorship, inter alia because of the “decid- 
edly Iranian worldview” (“entschieden iranischen Ein- 
stellung", Rescher, Excerpte, 266) of the author of 


K. Akhlàk al-mulük, which is exactly the opposite of 
that of the anti-Shu'ūbī al-Djahiz. J. Fück (Arabiya, 
Berlin 1950, 72) and Ch. Pellat (Couronne, 14-15) had 
already assumed al-Tha‘labi to be the true author of 
the book, since a work with the title Akslak al-mulük 
is ascribed to an author of that name both in al- 
Mas'üdi's Murüdj al-dhahab (ed. Pellat, i, Beirut 1965, 13- 
14) and in Ibn al-Nadim's Fihrist (ed. Flügel, i, 148); 
al-Mas'üdi expressly states that this book was dedicated 
to al-Fath b. Khakan, and Ibn al-Nadim establishes 
a connection between the author and al-Fath also. 

The definitive identification of the author with 
Muhammad b. al-Hārith al-Tha'labī was made pos- 
sible through the discovery of a later mirror for princes 
entitled K. Ādāb al-mulük (cf. Schoeler, Verfasser, 223 ff.; 
idem, Arabische Handschriften, no. 159). So far, two manu- 
scripts of this compilation have surfaced; in one 
of them (Berlin ms. or. oct. 2673, dated 630/1233) 
it is ascribed to an otherwise unknown Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali (?) b. Razin al-Kātib (?) (cf. Schoeler, loc. cit); 
in the other (Ankara [?], dated 847/1444) to Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi (d. 286/899 [g.v.]), the 
well-known disciple of the philosopher al-Kindi (cf. 
Rosenthal, From Arabic books..., XVI, 150 ff). This 
K. Adab al-mulük is based for the most part on a 
K. Akhlàk al-mulük by Muhammad b. al-Hārith al- 
Tha‘labi (or al-Taghlibi; the diacritics vary), a work 
that is mentioned as a source already in the foreword 
and quoted repeatedly with its author’s name. Com- 
parisons between these quotations and the correspond- 
ing passages in the printed so-called K. al-Tāģj (cf. 
Schoeler, Arabische Handschriften, no. 159, p. 159, and 
pl no. 39; Rosenthal, loc. cit. 109, appendix) prove 
unambiguously the identity of both works. 

The decidedly Persian mentality of al-Tha‘labi and 
his strong interest in the Persian past (F. Gabrieli, in 
RSO, xi [1926-8], 292-305, and A. Christensen, L’/ran 
sous les Sasanides, "Copenhagen 1944, have both at- 
tempted to reconstruct from his book Sāsānid court 
etiquette and mores) emerge quite clearly from this 
work and suggest that its author was of Persian de- 
scent. By the author’s own testimony in the foreword 
to the K. Akhlak al-mulūk (K. al-Tadj, 3) we know for 
certain that he has written another book with the title 
Akhlak al-fityan wa-fadà^il ahl al-bitāla “The mores of 
the fifyān [see Furuwwa] and the virtues of the mounte- 
banks". In addition, Ibn al-Nadim attributes to him 
a collection of Rasā'il and a K. al-Rawda “Book of 
the Garden". Otherwise nothing is known about him. 
He is not identical with the singer and musician Abü 
Dja‘far Muhammad b. al-Harith b. Buskhunnar (or 
Bashkhir) who was active under the caliphs al-Ma'mün, 
al-Wathik, and al-Mutawakkil (thus a contemporary 
of al-Tha'labī) and who is the object of two short 
articles in the K. a/-Aghānī of Abu '1-Faradj al-Isfahānī 
Cxii, 48-53, xxiii, 176-80). 

Bibliography: (Ps.-)Djahiz, K. al-Tad fī akhlàk 
al-mulük, ed. A. Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1322/1914, 
French tr. Ch. Pellat, Le Livre de la Couronne, Paris 
1954; O. Rescher, Excerpte und Übersetzungen aus den 
Schrifien des... Gāhiz, i, Stuttgart 1931; G. Richter, 
Studien zur Geschichte der älteren arabischen. Fürstenspiegel, 
Leipzig 1932; F. Rosenthal, From Arabic books and 
manuscripts. XVI. As-Sarakhsi (?) on the appropriate behavior 
for kings, in JAOS, cxv (1995), 105-9; G. Schoeler, 
Verfasser und Titel des dem Gahiz zugeschriebenen sog. 
K. al-Tādj, in ZDMG, cxxx (1980), 217-25; idem, 
Arabische Handschrifien (VOHD, Bd, xvii, Reihe B, 
2), Stuttgart 1990. (G. ScHOELER) 
AL-THA'LABIYYA, a station on the Küfa to 

Mecca Pilgrimage route, the so-called Darb 
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Zubayda [g.» in Suppl]. It lay in Nadjd in what is 
now the northeastern corner of Saudi Arabia, towards 
the ‘Iraki border, in approx. lat. 28° 50' N., long. 
43? 20' E. some 180 km/112 miles north-north-east 
of Fayd [9.v. in Suppl.]. It is mentioned by such geog- 
raphers as Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ibn Rusta, Ķudāma 
and al-Mukaddasi, and such pilgrims as Ibn Djubayr 
and Ibn Battüta passed through it. It was the birth- 
place of the 2nd/8th century poet Ibn Mutayr [g..]. 
Today, the site of al-Thalabiyya is in the shallow 
valley and grazing ground of Sha‘ib al-Bid', and its 
remains include a birka or cistern. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Northern Negd, New York 
1928, 27; S.A. Al-Rashid, Darb Zubaydah. The Pilgrim 
road from Kufa to Mecca, Riyàd 1980, 85-6 and passim, 
Pl. xv at 377. (Ep) 
THALLADJ] (A), the seller of snow or ice 

(thald}) in the mediaeval caliphate (the nesba al-Thaldji, 
known for a certain number of traditionists, relates 
to the Bani Thaldj, a branch of Kināna; see Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, i, Table 280, ii, 553; 
al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Haydarābād, iii, 144-5; for tra- 
ditionists with the nisba of al-Thallādj, see ibid., iii, 
156-8). Thaldj is mentioned in hadith, there being 
attributed to the Prophet the sayings Allahumma bar- 
rid kalbī bi "lI-thaldj “O Lord, cool my heart with snow!” 
and Allàhumma aghsil khatāyāya bi ’l-ma@ wa "L-thaldj wa 
"I-barad “O Lord, wash away my sins with water, snow 
and hail (or bard “coolness” )!” (Wensinck, Concordance, 
i, 298-9). 

Snow and ice, probably derived from the Zagros 
Mountains region adjacent to the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, were commodities sold at high prices in ‘Irak 
during the caliphate, being used medicinally as a treat- 
ment for some forms of illness and for cooling drinks. 
Al-Tanükhi tells how a thallagj of Baghdad made his 
fortune by selling ice to the Tahirid governor of Bagh- 
dad, ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. 300/913 
[4.5], who paid 10,000 dirhams for a ratl of ice for 
treating his ill slave girl Shadji (see Mshwar al-muhádara, 
ed. Abood Chalchy, Beirut 1391-3/1971-3, i, 125-7). 
According to Hilal al-Sabi’, the vizier Ibn al-Furat, on 
his re-appointment to office in the early 4th/10th cen- 
tury, entertained his partisans by offering drinks made 
with 40,000 pounds of ice (K. al-Wuzara’, ed. Amedroz 
as The Historical remains, Leiden 1904, 63). The Büyid 
vizier Ibn Bakiyya [9.v.] was able to supply his mas- 
ter ‘Izz al-Din Bakhtiyar with 30 ratls of ice, and 
Miskawayh records that when Ibn Bakiyya fell from 
power and was arrested, 6,000 ratis of ice were found 
in his wine store ready for a feast he was going to 
give to the army leaders (The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Cali- 
phate, ii, 374, tr. v, 410). 

Concerning sources of supply, the mountain regions 
of western Persia and Kurdistan were sources for the 
urban centres of ‘Irak, but occasionally there was bit- 
ter winter weather on the plains when hail stones or 
ice could be gathered (cf mention of such weather 
in Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 33, 118-19). Al-Sam'àni 
mentions that the grandfather of a certain Abu 
"-Kàsim al-Thalladj, ‘Abd Allah al-Thalladj, used to 
gather snow for himself at Hulwān, but came to sup- 
ply it for the Regent al-Muwaffak when the latter 
was seeking for it (Ansāb, ii, 156-7). In Syria, the 
mountains of the western part of the province, the 
peaks of which retained their snow cover for virtu- 
ally all the year (cf. the name Djabal al-Thaldj given 
to Mount Hermon), supplied snow for Syria and for 
export to Egypt; cf. Muh. Sa‘id al-Ķāsimī, Kāmūs al- 
sinā'āt al-shdmiyya/Dictionnaire des métiers damascains, Paris- 
The Hague 1960, i, 72-3. On the Persian plateau, the 


people of Sawa and Aba in Djibāl let water freeze 
in pits during the winter and then used the ice in 
summer (Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulib, tr. 
Le Strange, 66, 68). It must have been ice from the 
frozen rivers of Kh”ārazm in the severe winters there 
or snow which was used to pack the leaden con- 
tainers in which the famous darang ("coloured") mel- 
ons of Kh*ārazm were exported to the ‘Irak of 
al-Ma'mün and al-Wāthiķ, each container, if it arrived 
safely, being valued at 700 dirhams (al-Thafālibī, Lata^if 
al-ma'arf, tr. C.E. Bosworth, The book of curious and 
entertaining information, Edinburgh 1968, 142). 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Djāhiz, Hayawāēn, ed. Harün, v, 67- 

70; Badi* al-Zamàn al-Hamadhani, Makāmāt, ed. 

M. ‘Abduh, Beirut 1908, 66; Le Strange, Palestine 

under the Moslems, 16, 79, 419; Mez, Renaissance of 

Islam, Eng. tr. 97, 380; S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 

society, i, Economic foundations, Berkeley, etc. 1967, 

115, 424-5; J. Schacht and M. Meyerhof, The medico- 

philosophical controversy between Ibn Buļlān of Baghdad 

and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo, Cairo 1937. 

TM (M.AJ. Bra) 

THALNER, a town of the northwestern 
Deccan or South India, situated on the middle course 
of the Tāptī River in lat. 21° 15' N., long. 74° 58' 
E. (see the map in GUDJARĀT, at Vol. II, 1126). 

Its fame in mediaeval Indo-Muslim history arises 
from its being the first capital of the Fārūķī rulers 
[see FARUKIDs] of Khandésh [g.] before they later 
moved to Burhanpür [g.v.]. It had been a centre of 
Hindu power in western India when Malik Radja 
Ahmad chose it towards the end of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. It was captured in 914/1509 by the Gudjarat 
Sultan Mahmüd Begarha [¢.v.], who installed his own 
candidate on the Fārūķī throne there. In 1009/1600-1 
it fell into Mughal hands and then in 1730 into those 
of the Marāthās [9.v.], from whom it was captured 
after a fierce struggle by Sir Thomas Hislop and 
incorporated into British India. At present, it is only 
a small settlement in the Jalgaon District of 
Maharashtra State of the Indian Union. 

Thalnér has notable tombs of the first four Fārūķī 
rulers and also their palace; see on these, HIND. vii, 
at Vol. III, 446b, and MAĶBARA. 5, at Vol. VI, 127b. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxiii, 287; 

M. Habib and K.A. Nizami, A comprehensive history 

of India. V. The Delhi Sultanat (A.D. 1206-1526), Delhi- 

Ahmedabad-Bombay 1970, index. See also the Bibl. 

to FARÜKIDs. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

THAMISTIYUS, the Arabic rendering of the 
Greek name Themistius (ca. A.D. 317-88), iden- 
tified by Ibn al-Nadim as “a scribe of Julian the 
Apostate", for whom he was noted as having written 
a book On Administration (Kitab fi "I-Tadbir, together 
with a Risāla (critical ed. by C. Prato and A. Fornaro, 
Epistola a Temistio/ Guliano. Imperatore, Lecce 1984). He 
was known to the Arabs chiefly as an Aristotelian 
commentator, being credited with commentaries on 
the following works: Categoriae; Analytica priora; Analytica 
posteriora; Auscultatio physica; De coelo et mundo; De genera- 
tione et corruptione; Metaphysics Lambda; Ethics; Topics; De 
Anima, possibly to be identified as the Kitab al-Nafs 
listed by Ibn al-Nadim as one of Thamistiyus's own 
works. To these ‘A. Badawi adds a commentary on 
the De Animalibus, attributed to Themistius by its 
manuscript but not by the bibliographers (Commentaires 
sur Aristote perdus en grec et autres épitres, Beirut 1986). 
M. Steinschneider (Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Gnechischen, repr. Graz 1960, 100) refers to a trans- 
lation by Matta b. Yünus [9.v.] of the Ftībār al-hikam 
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wa-ta‘akkub al-mawādi, also assigned to Themistius. | became an accursed spot and a place of ill-omen even 


Hunayn b. Ishak composed a work on the Categories 
“in accordance with the doctrine of Themistius”, and 
Ibn al-Nadim notes a commentary on the Poetis, 
adding that its attribution to Themistius has been con- 
sidered false. 

For the relationship between Islam and philosophy, 
the most important question addressed by Themistius 
was that of the intellect. A.F. al-Ahwānī rejects Yüsuf 
Karam’s view that because of his views on the intel- 
lectus agens and the intellectus materialis Themistius can 
claim Ibn Rushd as one of his followers, while Ibn 
Sina follows Alexander Aphrodisiensis (Talkhīs Kitab 
al-Nafs li-Abi "l-Walid b. Rushd, Cairo 1950, introd. 54). 
The topic has been covered by F.M. Schroeder and 
R.B. Todd (Two Greek Aristotelian commentators on the 
intellect, Toronto 1990). In turn, it is affected by the 
point touched on by Bruno Colpi, where he notes 
the various identifications of Themistius as a philoso- 
pher, an orator, a sophist and an eparch (Die naeio 
des Themistios, Bern 1987, 13). For the Arab transla- 
tors, and later for the philosophers who used their 
works, it must be thought that the primary impor- 
tance of Themistius lay in his recasting of obscurities 
rather than in his development of ideas. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, i, 253; Ibn al-Ķiftī, Hukamā”, 

Leipzig 1903, index; G.M. Browne, Ad Themistium 

Arabum, in Illinois Classical Studies, xi (1986), 223-45; 

M.C. Lyons, An Arabic translation of Themistius? com- 

mentary on Aristotle's De Anima, London 1973. 

R (M.C. Lyons) 

THAMUD, an old Arabian tribe that flour- 
ished in ancient times but had disappeared from the 
ethnographic map of Arabia before the rise of Islam. 

References to it in the non-Arabic sources from 
the Assyrian inscription of Sargon II in 715 B.C. to 
the Geography of Ptolemy (A.D. 136-65) attest both its 
antiquity and its Ķidjāzī location; otherwise they are 
not informative. But a bilingual Greek-Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of the 2nd century, found in Ruwāfa in the 
northern Hidjaz, indicates that the tribe had entered 
the Roman cultural and political orbit and had in- 
timate connections with Rome: inter alia, it erected 
a temple for the two Augusti, Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. The Notitia dignitatum, a 5th century Byz- 
antine military document, lists two Thamüdi units as 
serving in the Byzantine army, one in Palestine and 
the other in Egypt. But after this, the Thamūdīs dis- 
appear from the extant sources, and so apparently 
does the tribe, but it is not clear exactly when and 
how. The Arab poets of the century before the Hidjra 
already knew Thamüd as a thing of the past, and so 
did the genealogists, who consequently relegated it to 
the tribal limbo that included such groups as Tasm 
[g.] and Djadis. 

A new lease of life was granted Thamüd with the 
rise of Islam, when the Kur'àn resuscitated it from 
oblivion and gave it prominence in 21 süras. Since 
then it has continued to live in the consciousness of 
the Arabs and the Muslims till the present day. The 
Kur'àn provided a view of Thamüd from the Arab 
perspective, with many significant details. It presented 
Thamüd as a godless people, a group of unbelievers 
who consequently were visited with condign punish- 
ment; their abode was located in al-Hidjr [ge] in 
central Hidjaz, and the name of their Prophet was 
Salih. When they hamstrung the “camel of God,” his 
miracle, they were overtaken by a sayha or radjfa or 
sá' ka, ("cry", “earthquake”, “thunderbolt”) which 
destroyed them and their abode, al-Hidjr, the name 
of which was later Islamised as Madā'in Salih. It 


during Muhammad's lifetime, and as such, it was 
treated during his march against Tabük in 9 A.H. 
when he forbade his soldiers to refresh themselves at 
its wells. The secular arm of Arabic literature was 
not slow to avail itself of Salih and Thamüd, and the 
two appear in mediaeval Arabic poetry in the appro- 
priate contexts. 

In modern times, the usage of Thamüd in its adjec- 
tival derivation, Thamudic [g.v.], has been given as 
an umbrella title to thousands of inscriptions found 
in central and northern Arabia, left behind by vari- 
ous tribes, but actually to connect it with the tribe 
of Thamüd is very hazardous [see THAMUDIC, first 
paragraph]. All these inscriptions are conceived in 
Arabic but written in a variety of the Sabaic script, 
a clear indication that these tribes moved in the 
Sabaean orbit, the dominant one in the Peninsula in 
ancient times, when the caravans of the latter tra- 
versed Arabia, especially along the via odorifera, on a 
segment of which one of these tribes, Thamüd, lived. 

Bibliography: For the Roman/Byzantine con- 
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(deals with the Thamid legend). 

(ĪRFAN ŠHAHĪD) 

THAMUDIC, a modern misnomer applied to all 
those texts in Ancient North Arabian scripts which 
have not yet been classified more precisely as 
Taymanitic, Dedanitic (previously “Dedanite” and 
*Lihyanite”, see under LIHYĀN), Hasaitic, Hismaic, or 
Safaitic [g.v.]. It is therefore a Restklassenbildung, or 
“undetermined” category, and does not refer to a par- 
ticular script or dialect. The name is purely conven- 
tional and there is no evidence that the inscriptions 
were in any way connected with the tribe of Thamüd 
[g.v]. 

Writing was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia, both 
among the sedentaries and especially among the 
nomads, who covered the rocks of the desert with 
their informal inscriptions and drawings. From possi- 
bly as early as the 8th century B.C. to at least the 
mid-3rd century A.D., numerous North Arabian alpha- 
bets were in use throughout the peninsula, though, 
at present, inscriptions are relatively rare on the Gulf 
coast. Texts in the various “Thamudic” scripts have 
been found as far north as the Syrian Ķawrān, as 
far south as the Ramlat al-Sab‘atayn in central Yemen, 
and from western ‘Irak to upper Egypt. 

J.R. Wellsted (Travels in Arabia, London 1838, ii, 
189) and T.G. Carless ( JBBRAS, ii [1845], 273-5, pl. 
xxii) copied some Thamudic inscriptions on a rock 
near Wadjh in 1831, and G.A. Wallin transcribed a 
few more in Wadi 'I--Uwaynid, north of Tabük, in 
1848 (7.R.Geog.S., xx [1850], 311-13). In 1858 J.G. 
Wetzstein also copied a handful of Thamudic (e.g. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, v, 3558-9, 3575), 
together with many Safaitic inscriptions in southern 
Syria, though these remained unpublished until 1929. 
It was only after C.M. Doughty, C. Huber and 
J. Euting had recorded large numbers of Thamudic 
texts in northern Arabia in the 1870s and 1880s that 
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a partial decipherment was possible (see J. Halévy, in 
Revue sémitique, ix [1901], 316-55, and E. Littmann, 
Zur Entzifferung der thamudenischen Inschriften, Berlin 1904). 
A few years later, A. Jaussen and M.-R. Savignac 
published more reliable copies of some 760 inscrip- 
tions, again from northwest Arabia (Mission, i, ii). In 
1936 and 1950-1, H.StJ.B. Philby copied 2,000 
'Thamudic texts in southern and northern Arabia, but 
he took no photographs and his copies are so care- 
less that they are worse than useless. In 1951, G. and 
J. Ryckmans, on the Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens expe- 
dition to central and south-western Saudi Arabia, 
recorded 9,000 graffiti which could not be classified 
as South Arabian, Dedanitic, Hasaitic or Safaitic and 
were therefore labelled “Thamudic”, thus vastly in- 
creasing the range of script-types and different dialec- 
tal and onomastic features covered by this rubric (see 
below, "Southern Thamudic”). In 1952 G.L. Harding 
published over 500 inscriptions from southern Jordan 
and in the 1980s thousands more were recorded in 
the same area (see below, Hismaic). 

'The study of Thamudic has been characterised by 
two different approaches. The first, espoused by 
H. Grimme (Die Lösung des Sinaischrifiproblems, Mün- 
ster 1926) and A. van den Branden (e.g. in Si. Isl., 
vi [1957], 5-27), ignored the fact that the category 
was a modern creation and assumed that there was 
a single “Thamudic” script, explaining differences in 
letter-forms and ductus as the result of chronological, 
and isolated geographical, developments. However, 
their arguments were based on comparisons of single 
letter-forms extracted from undated texts known only 
from hand-copies of dubious accuracy, and have failed 
to convince. In 1950, Van den Branden published a 
collected edition of the 2,000 Thamudic inscriptions 
then known (Les inscriptions thamoudčennes), and in 1956 
a further 2,000 copied by Philby (Les textes thamoudéens 
de Philby). However, the intractability of the material, 
the poor quality of most of the copies, and severe 
faults in the editor’s methodology, mean that little 
reliance can be placed on the readings or interpreta- 
tions in these works. 

A second approach was initiated by F.V. Winnett 
in 1937 (Winnett, A study). He accepted the miscella- 
neous nature of the category and recognised that, 
before the texts could be interpreted, they had to be 
sorted into groups on the basis of the type of script 
employed, and then the values of the signs within 
each group established. Winnett’s systematic analysis 
identified five such groups, to which he gave the neu- 
tral labels A, B, C, D, and E, and established the 
values of most of the letter-forms within each. Although 
numerous problems remained, Winnett’s study laid the 
foundations for all later work on the subject. 

In 1970, he revised his classification, using geogra- 
phically-based names: Nadjdi (for the former Thamudic 
B), Hidjazi (for C and D) and Tabüki (for E) (Winnett 
and Reed, Ancient records, 69-70, and pl. 1). However, 
these names are misleading since none of these groups 
is restricted to the region after which it was named, 
and the former alphabetic labels have generally been 
retained. Subsequently, it has been possible to iden- 
tify “A” and “E” as separate scripts, thus removing 
them from the “Thamudic” category. The remaining 
types, and the 9,000 texts from south-west Arabia, 
await more detailed analysis. 

Taymanitic (formerly “Thamudic A”) 

Winnett’s detailed (but largely unpublished) studies 
of his former “Thamudic A" convinced him that the 
features of its script and orthography were sufficiently 
clear for it to be removed from the “Thamudic” Rest- 


klassenbildung. Since virtually all the known texts in this 
script had been found in the vicinity of Tayma’, he 
named it Taymanite (now “Taymanitic”). Its principal 
features are: the introductory particle im, b for ibn in 
genealogies, possibly a third non-emphatic unvoiced 
sibilant, /s*/ (see M.C.A. Macdonald, in JSS, xxxvi 
[1991], 11-35), the use of the same letter for /dh/ 
and /z/, an asterisk-like sign for /th/ and the common, 
but not invariable, use of word-dividers. Taymanitic 
is probably one of the earliest of the Old North 
Arabian alphabets and may be referred to as "the 
Taymani script" in an 8th century B.C. hieroglyphic 
Luwian text from Carchemish (see Macdonald, 
Reflections, and references there). 

Hismaic (formerly “Thamudic E" or *Tabūkī Thamudic”) 

G.M.H. King has shown that this is a distinct 
Ancient North Arabian script which can therefore be 
removed from the Thamudic category. Over 3,000 
inscriptions of this type have been found in southern 
Jordan in the Hismā, the sand desert which stretches 
from Wadi Ramm into northwestern Saudi Arabia 
(editions by Harding (1952) and King, plus the largely 
unpublished collections of W.J. Jobling and D. Jacob- 
son). Thus Hismaic is a more appropriate label than 
Winnett’s "Tabüki Thamudic” since, so far, only a few 
hundred of these texts have been found in the region 
of Tabūk. E.A. Knauf has also suggested calling them 
“South Safaitic", but they are clearly distinct from 
Safaitic and this label is misleading and should be 
avoided. 

The most remarkable feature of the Hismaic script 
is the representation of the phonemes /g/ and /th/ 
by signs which in other South Semitic scripts have 
quite different values. 

/g/ in Hismaic 
{ /th/ in Thamudic B, Safaitic and South Arabian 


/th/ in Hismaic 
/d/ in Thamudic B and Safaitic 
/dh/ in South Arabian 


The phoneme /d/ is represented by two concentric 
circles in Hismaic (as occasionally in Safaitic, and pos- 
sibly also in Thamudic D). 

In contrast to Safaitic, long genealogies are rare in 
the texts, many of which are declarations of love, sex- 
ual braggadocio, and accounts of hunting. However, 
as in Safaitic, other texts are "artists" signatures" refer- 
ring to adjacent drawings. Most inscriptions are intro- 
duced by the particle / followed by the author's name, 
but some, particularly the "artists! signatures", begin 
w N khtt "And N is [the] inscriber". Relatively few 
social groups are mentioned, most of them only once. 
Affiliation to a social group is introduced by the phrase 
dh °l, as in Safaitic, though there is one example of 
mn "| as in Nabataean. No example of the nisba has 
yet been identified. 

There are frequent prayers to lt (especially in the 
form dhkrt lt N, “may Lt be mindful of N”, also found 
in Nabataean texts from this area), Dushara (usually 
in the etymologically correct form, dhs*ry [see DHU *L- 
SHARA]) and ktby, all of whom were also worshipped 
by the Nabataeans in the same region. There are 
prayers to lh (also invoked in Safaitic texts), who was 
not worshipped by the Nabataeans (at least under this 
name) but whose name occurs frequently in their 
theophoric names. A suffix particle -m is used with 
the names of the deities // and lh at the beginning 
of certain prayers, suggesting a parallel with Arabic 
alláhumma. 

Among the names attested in this script there are 
a number of “basileophoric” compounds using the 
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names of Nabataean rulers (e.g. tm-'bdt = Taym- Ubādat, 
‘bd-hrtht = *Abd-Harithat, ‘bd-sklt = Abd-Shaķīlat), which 
is hardly surprising given the geographical proximity 
of these texts to Petra. These names are at present 
the only dating evidence available for these inscriptions. 

Thamudic B 

Texts in this category are more numerous than in 
any other type of Thamudic, and though the largest 
concentrations have so far been found in Nadjd and 
the area between Madā'in Salih and Taymā”, scat- 
tered examples have been recorded in Yemen, Egypt, 
the Negev, Jordan and Syria. The values of most of 
the signs are fairly securely established, except that 
for /z/. Names are introduced by the particles / and 
nm (a dialectal variant of the particle m used in 
Taymanitic). The definite article and vocative parti- 
cle are A (as in Safaitic). The deities invoked in the 
inscriptions are /h, dthn, rdw (al of whom are also 
found in Safaitic), *trs'm, and nhy (possibly a dialectal 
variant of -/hy in Nabataean theophoric names, see 
J. Starcky, in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, vii, 
Paris 1966, col. 985). The last three correspond to 
the deities Ruldatu, ‘Atarsamain, and Nuhai in the Assyrian 
Annals (see J.B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern 
texts, *Princeton 1969, 291-2; and Eph‘al, The ancient 
Arabs, Leiden 1982, 118-23), whose images were car- 
ried off by the Assyrian king Sennacherib between 
691 and 689 B.C., from their sanctuary at Dūma, 
modern al-Djawf [see DŪMAT AL-DJANDAL]. 

If, as seems likely, the chariot shown in a rock- 
drawing from the Tabük region, with a caption in 
Thamudic B, represents an Assyrian or Babylonian 
vehicle, the inscription could date from any time be- 
tween the invasions of Tiglath-Pileser III, ca. 733-2 
B.C., to those of Nabonidus, ca, 552-42 B.C. (see 
Macdonald, Hunting, raiding and fighting. . . .). 

Thamudic C 

Relatively few texts in this script have been recorded 
so far, and most are known only from unreliable 
copies. A number of letters have not yet been satis- 
factorily identified, notably those for /dh/, /s/, /d/, 
/t/ and /z/. Furthermore, the texts which Winnett 
(A study, 34-7, pl. V), placed in this category probably 
represent two different scripts. In one of these (C1), 
mainly from Khashm Sana‘ north of Mada’in Salih, 
/r/ is represented by a straight line and /n/ by a 
zig-zag, while, in the other (C2), mainly found at 
Asabi‘ and Djabal Djildiyya, east of Ha'il, /r/ appears 
to be represented by a shallow curve and /n/ by a 
straight line. As in Hismaic and Thamudic D, a large 
number of texts are declarations of love. 

Thamudic D 

There are still doubts about the form of /dh/, /z/, 
/s/ and /z/ in this script and about the values of the 
line with a circle at either end and the grid. There 
is some evidence that the sign of two concentric cir- 
cles represents /d/, at least on some occasions. The 
letter /s?/ is a rayed circle, which is radically different 
from any of the signs representing the same phoneme 
in the other North Arabian scripts. 

Many of the inscriptions begin with a formula usu- 
ally interpreted as "zm (or dhn) N” “This is N” (see 
the discussion in Winnett and Reed, Ancient records, 
108). In other contexts, however, the initial sign can- 
not be read as /z/ or /dh/, and is almost certainly 
/?/ (see already Littmann, Entzifferung, 32-4). This sug- 
gests that the formula should be read “’n N” and 
translated as “I am N”, a type of signature also found 
in Thamudic B and Hismaic. 

There are still considerable difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the longer texts in this script, but some 


appear to be declarations of love, mAb and 5k being 
the most common words. A Thamudic D text (JS 
Tham 1), written vertically beside the Arabo-Nabataean 
inscription JS Nab 17 (dated to A.D. 267), repeats 
the name and patronym of the deceased. 

"Southern Thamudic” 

As expected, these texts are very different from 
those in the north and share some features of script, 
morphology and onomastics with South Arabian. They 
are not yet published, but see the excellent survey of 
their content by J. Ryckmans (Aspects nouveaux). 
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_ (M.C.A. MACDONALD and G.M.H. Kino) 

THANA, a town of western peninsular 
India, 21 km/15 miles from the Arabian Sea coast 
and 32 km/20 miles to the north-north-east of Bombay 
(at. 90° 14' N., long. 73? 02' E.; see the map in 
GUDJARAT, at Vol. II, 1126). 

Thana was in pre-Muslim times the centre of a 
great Hindu kingdom, but was conquered in 718/1318 
by the Sultan of Dihli Mubarak Shah Khaldj. It soon 
afterwards became an outpost of the Bahmanid sul- 
tanate of the Deccan, but was at times disputed by 
the Sultans of Gudjarat, who seized it, e.g. in 833/1430 
(see HIND. iv, at Vol. III, 418b). By 1529 it was trib- 
ute to the Portuguese, then twice sacked by them 
until in 1533 it was made over to the Portuguese by 
treaty, remaining under their rule till 1739, when the 
colonial power also lost the nearby fort of Bassein; a 
fort and a cathedral remain from this period of Thana’s 
history. When there were fears of a Portuguese fleet 
setting out from Lisbon to retake their former pos- 
sessions, a British force occupied Thana in 1774. It 
is now the chef-lieu of a District of the same name 
in Maharashtra State of the Indian Union, largely 
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Marāthī-speaking but with the linguistic boundary with 
Gudjarati beginning just to its north. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India?, xxiii, 289- 
304. lā (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
THANĀ T, the pen-name of Kh”ādja Husayn, 

Indo-Persian poet of the 10th/16th century, 
d. 996/1587-8. 

Born in Mashhad, Thanā'ī, writing about himself 
in the introduction to his diwdan, states that, despite 
having talent, he initially lacked perseverance and that 
he took up the poetic vocation following a dream 
which offered him the requisite guidance. He even- 
tually found for himself a generous patron in the per- 
son of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, governor of Khurāsān, 
who was a poet in his own right using Djāhī for his 
pen-name. Thana’i’s association with him lasted until 
984/1577, when Ibrahim Mirza was executed by Shah 
Ismātīl If. After the death of his patron, Thana'r 
reportedly tried to enter the Safawi court, but a kasīda 
of his was received unfavourably. Thanā'ī decided to 
leave Persia and go to Índia, where his fame was 
already known. Upon his arrival, therefore, he entered 
the ranks of poets at the court of Emperor Akbar, 
and received much favour, but apparently it did not 
satisfy his expectations as he left the imperial service 
to attach himself to various Mughal dignitaries, even- 
tually to ‘Abd al-Rahīm Khān-i Khānān (d. 1036/ 
1626-7 [9.v.]), with whom he remained until his death. 

During his literary career, Thana'i entered into sev- 
eral literary contests and confrontations with fellow- 
poets, such as Mirza Muhammad Kuli Khan Mayli, 
Mirza Muhammad Wali Dasht Bayādī, Ghazali Mash- 
hadi, Faydī, and ‘Urff. It is reported by Badā'ūnī 
that Thanā'ī, after coming to India, lost the esteem 
which he enjoyed previously in intellectual circles, and 
fell victim to the jealousies of fellow-poets. The same 
source, however, also tends to suggest that the poet 
retained a popular appeal since, he states, copies of 
Thanà'rs dītvān, as those of ‘Urfi’s, could be found 
in every market-place and bookshop, and were much 
sought after. 

Thanā*ī's diwan, with an estimated total of some 
5,000 couplets, comprises poems in such verse-forms 
as kasida, ghazal, rubāī, kit‘a and mathnawi. Though he 
wrote many ghazals, he is known essentially as a writer 
of kastdas; these are addressed mainly to the patrons 
for whom he worked, but some of them are also 
directed at the Shi*i Imams. The poet displays ten- 
dencies indicating a departure from the traditional 
style. Possibly because of this he has been blamed by 
his critics for being abstruse and incomprehensible. 
Thus the author of Atashkada states that “either no 
one understands the meanings of his verses or his 
verses have no meanings”. On the other hand, the 
poet was praised lavishly by his admirers, among 
whom ‘Abd al-Baki Nihāwandī, who pays him the 
generous tribute that he invented meanings and ideas 
so strange and startling as one could hardly find in 
ancient or later poets. 
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THANAWIYYA (AJ, in Arabic heresiography, the 
dualists. 

The word does not appear in the Ķurān or in 
Tradition, but a K. ‘ala "I-thanawiyya had been written 
by Abu 'I-Hudhayl (d. 227/841 ?) and a X: risálatihi 
Si tradd ‘ala "l-thanawiyya by al-Kindī (d. ca. 256/870), 
according to the Fihrist (ed. Tadjaddud, 204 1. 27, 
318 1. 24). One finds the same word also in e.g. al- 
Nashi? al-Akbar, and it became current in the 4th/10th 
century. However, this abstract, technical term seems 
to have been preceded by another one, to be found 
in al-Radd ‘ala ashab al-ithnayn, the identical title for two 
treatises by Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795 ?) and 
Ibrahim al-Nazzàm (d. 231/845 ?) respectively, as well 
as in the Zktias madhāhib ashab al-ithnayn wa ’l-radd 
‘alayhim of Abū ‘Isa al-Warrak (according to the Fihrist, 
224 1. 2, 206 1. 13, 216 1. 11). The expressions ahl 
al-ithnayn (e.g. in ‘Abd al-Djabbār) and ahl al-tathniya 
(in al-Bāķillānī) are also found. 

These different names for the “dualists” cover sev- 
eral religious and sectarian groups. Three of them 
were at the centre of Muslim scholars' interest: (1) the 
Manichaeans; (2) the Bardesanites [see DAvsANIYYA; 
KUMÜN], disciples of the Syriac thinker Bar Daysan 
(A.D. 154-222); and (3) the Marcionites (markiyüniyya), 
adherents of the celebrated Marcion, a Christian from 
Bithynia who lived for several years in Rome and 
was condemned by the Church in A.D. 144. The con- 
stant appearance of this triad has an historical origin; 
grouping the three doctrines together as connected with 
each other, already done in the 4th century by Ephrem 
of Edessa and the bishop Maruta of Maipherkat (see 
Drijvers, 106-7, 123-4; Teixidor, 70-1, 141 ff), was 
traditional in Syriac writings and became introduced 
into Arabic by authors like Abü Kurra, bishop of 
Harran. Muslim authors usually present the three 
groups in the order as given above, but many of 
them knew that this was not the chronological order. 

However, other religions or sectarian movements 
became added to the above ones. A good example is 
the following passage “In his K. al-Ard’ wa ‘l-diyanat..., 
al-Hasan b. Müsa mentions, amongst the sects of the 
dualists, the Manichaeans (manawiyya), sometimes called 
mananiyya, the Mazdakites, the Bardesanites, the Mar- 
cionites, the Māhānians and also the Mazdaeans” 
(Abd al-Djabbār, Mughni, v. 9). Al-Hasan al-Nawbakhtī 
(d. at the beginning of the 4th/10th century) depends 
on Abū "Īsā al-Warrak (d. 247/861 ?) so closely that 
we certainly have there one of the oldest Muslim lists 
of the dualists. 

The Mazdaeans or Zoroastrians [see mapjūs] are 
explicitly included there, as they were to be by al- 
Maturidi and al-Kh”ārazmī; but most authors, often 
hesitatingly, class them separately. The character of 
Mazdaeism as a national religion in the former Sāsānid 
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empire must have determined this special treatment. 
Possibly account was also taken progressively of the 
monotheistic aspects of Mazdaean doctrine, at least in 
the form in which these were expressed in the great 
works written down in the post-Islamic period. 

The Mazdakites [see MAzDAK] are considered by 
al-Nawbakhti as related to the Manichaeans, whence 
their place in the list. Likewise, the Māhānians (mahà- 
niyya) follow the Marcionites because they seem to be a 
special sect of the latter. Other Islamic authors mention 
some additional groups as dualist, the most notable being 
the Kantaeans (kantawiyya), a Mandaean sect, on which 
see the article of Madelung cited in the BibL, 221-4. 

Amongst these dualist doctrines, Manichaeism has 
premier place in all respects, hence will be further 
considered here. 

Mani, son of Pattég, was born in A.D. 216 in the 
northern part of Babylonia, near Ctesiphon, and prob- 
ably died in 277 [see MĀNĪ B. FATTIK]. In 240 he 
abandoned the Elkesaite sect of “baptisers” and devoted 
himself to spreading his message of hope: travels in 
India and Persia, the writing of nine works (the seven 
main ones in Syriac) and the organising of the “Church 
of Light". In the course of a history extending over 
a millennium, Manichaeism was to extend from the 
western limits of the Mediterranean to the island of 
Formosa. It has been possible to say of it that "this 
oecumenical (i.e. universal) religion, a missionary one 
by right and in fact, is in the end—and this is the 
third characteristic aspect of it—a religion of the Book" 
(H.-Ch. Puech, Le manichéisme. Son fondateur, sa doctrine, 
Paris 1949, 66). 

In the course of its own expansion, Islam was to 
encounter Manichaeism early. The latter faith may 
possibly have left some traces amongst the Arabs of 
al-Hira [g.v.] (having been implanted there during 
the reign of ‘Amr b. *Adī). At all events, it had not 
disappeared from nearby Mesopotamia nor from 
Khurāsān. It was in ‘Irak, the heart of the ‘Abbasid 
empire, that it was finally to awaken the attention of 
the Muslims. 

The first written notice of it apparently goes back 
to 110/728, if it is true that Wāsil b. ‘Ata’? had already 
finished, towards the age of thirty, his book a/-4/f 
mas’ala fi “l-radd ‘ala "L-mánawiyya (or, according to 
another source, al-mandniyya). In the 3rd/9th century, 
three works were likewise explicitly concerned with 
refuting the Manichaeans, but some fifteen or so were 
likewise aimed at them, under the generic term of 
the Dualists (of which they were the major part) or 
else under the ambiguous title of Zanādiķa [see zipik]. 
In these early times, the Manichaeans’ name took three 
differing forms. Mānawiyya has remained the usual one 
up to the present day. Mananiya is, in form, placed 
at the side of the Harrāniyya, “Harranians”, by al- 
Kh'àrazmi, Mafātīh, 37. These two words are some- 
times used indistinguishably in the same work, e.g. in 
the Tawhid al-Mufaddal attributed to Dja‘far al-Sadik 
(see Monnot 1974, 290-1) or in ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s 
Mughni. The term māniyya is found in al-Djahiz, Haya- 
wan, Cairo 1356-66/1937-47, iv, 81, and al-Mas'üdi, 
Murūģi, $& 211, 3447, inter alios. 

Some of the authors just mentioned belong to the 
4th/10th century. There are preserved for us Muslim 
writings or compilations from this time onwards which 
give a precise and at times detailed description of 
Manichaeism. Four names stand out here: the system- 
atic expositions of ‘Abd al-Djabbār, of Ibn al-Nadim 
above all, and of al-Shahrastáni, which are completed 
by the pieces of information, to the point and of great 
interest, given by al-Birüni. 


The greater part of these texts were already utilised 
in the 19th century by such scholars as G. Flügel 
and K. Kessler. The great Islamic authors did, in 
fact, have a remarkable knowledge of Manichaeism. 
Ibn al-Nadim gives a long account of its founder’s 
life which the Manichaean codex of Cologne, a Greek 
text discovered in Egypt several decades ago, was to 
confirm. Ibn al-Nadim again and al-Bīrūnī remain 
basic sources concerning Mani’s works, their titles and 
contents (with citations). The Muslim authors give a 
careful exposition of Manichaeism’s central doctrine, 
sc. the eternal existence of two opposing principles; 
al-Shahrastàni, in a celebrated table with two columns, 
outlines their antithetical properties. The mixture of 
light and darkness, and then the salvation of the lumi- 
nous particles and the role played in this by the “col- 
umn of glory" are described according to the 
corresponding myths. The organisation of the Mani- 
chaean church is only rapidly alluded to, but the ritu- 
al of its prayers and its moral code are set down. 
Concerning the prophetic system, *Abd al-Djabbar, in 
particular, throws a vivid light. The divisions, schisms 
and sequels of Manichaeism are set forth by various 
authors, notably Ibn al-Nadim. In sum, these pre- 
sentations of the faith are on a level with those of 
the Syriac authors or of St. Augustine, and form one 
of the most successful episodes of Muslim history of 
religions. 

In fact, this last developed out of preoccupations 
completely pragmatic in origin. As we have seen, the 
first writings on the dualists were refutations. The great 
works of dialectical theology continued this polemic, 
but this fight did not always have the same character. 

At the outset, the struggle against dualism was indis- 
solubly linked with the repression of zandaka. The sub- 
ject will be treated in ZINDĪĶ, but one may note there 
that the Arabic word comes from a Middle Persian 
term which already had, along with the meaning of 
“heretic” in a broad sense, the very precise one of 
“Manichaean”. The Arabic word retained this ambiva- 
lence. At times it clearly denotes Mani's disciples, but 
sometimes it betrays a much more fuzzy dualist ten- 
dency, in sum, all types of strongly deviant thought 
felt as subversive of the Islamic order. The zindiks are 
reported to have spread their pamphlets even as far 
as the caliphal capital. In 163/779 al-Mahdi unleashed 
against them a persecution which continued till the 
death of his successor al-Hādī in 170/786. According 
to al-Mas'üdit, Muridj, $ 3447, the former caliph is 
said to have commissioned disputants and controver- 
sialists (djadaliyyün) to carry on a parallel campaign by 
means of the pen. The most celebrated work of this 
genre is al-/ntisár written a century later by al-Khayyat 
against Ibn al-Rawandi. 

In parallel with this general fight against the zin- 
diks, Muslim authors early applied themselves to the de- 
tailed refutation of dualism proper. In what has come 
down to us of the relevant writings, the doctrines of 
the Bardesanites and the Marcionites are sometimes 
treated separately. It is, however, Manichaeism which 
is at the centre of this polemic, and it is this which 
is attacked almost continuously, even when not ex- 
plicitly named. The dialectical struggle with the dualists 
was launched by the Murtazila, and these and oth- 
ers carried it on energetically for three centuries. But 
incontestably, the most developed and most trenchant 
refutation is that of *Abd al-Djabbar. 

He never cites the Kur'áàn. Only isolated and late 
authors saw a condemnation of the dualists in VI, 1, 
“Praise to God who has created the heavens and the 
earth, and established the darknesses and the light, 
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after which the unbelievers ascribe equals to their 
Lord". Sūra XVI, 51, would appear more relevant: 
*God has said, Do not take for yourselves two gods. 
He, God, is a unique god; to Me, then, show rev- 
erence and fear", but the commentators are content 
to see here merely a condemnation of shirk (al-Rāzī 
specifies, in the abstract, of duality, ihnayniyya) with- 
out any allusion to the dualists. Another passage con- 
tains an idea which polemics were later to bring 
forward, that is, the existence of a supplementary god 
at the side of God would lead to a competition 
between them. This is in XXIII, 91, “God has not 
taken for Himself any offspring, and there is no other 
god alongside Him; for in that case, each god would 
have gone off with what he had created, and each 
one would have tried to dominate the other". But, 
in fact, it was elsewhere, namely, in connection with 
XXI, 22, “If there were any other gods in the heavens 
or on the earth except God, the heavens and the 
earth would collapse into ruin ...", that Muslim exe- 
gesis set forth the argument of mutual prevention 
(tamanu‘): if there were two gods, each one would pre- 
vent the other from realising his will, to the point 
that neither of the two would have the all-powerfulness 
without which there is no divinity. Al-Razi, in his 
Tafsir al-kabīr, Cairo 1352/1933, repr. Tehran n.d., 


xxii, 150-4, gives several variations on this argument, į 


in which he discerns a hudjdja tamma fi masalat al- 
tawhid (151). 

This tawhid, the doctrine of the One, is the foun- 
dation-stone of Muslim theology. The mutakallimūn also 
fought bitterly against the dualist cosmogony of their 
adversaries. They made the attack above all from 
three viewpoints. First, the argument of tamanu‘ just 
mentioned. Then they asserted that the transcosmic 
light and darkness of Manichaeism were only bodies 
(‘Abd al-Djabbār) or accidents (al-Bāķillānī). And finally, 
they exploited in all senses the contradictions inherent 
in the theory of the three moments (separation, mix- 
ing and return to the separation of the two principles). 

The refutation equally attacked what one might call 
“ontological dualism”, sc. the cleaving of the universe 
into two opposing series of realities, good and bad 
by nature. The Mu'tazili scholars of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury already had ready in regard to this a complete 
arsenal of arguments, which later 9/m al-kalam was to 
preserve: the ambivalence of the night (whose dark- 
ness may be beneficial, arguments of avowal, forget- 
fulness and repentance, and much more. All this shows 
that the same substance can successively receive oppos- 
ing accidents, and that the same subject can succes- 
sively set up contrary actions. These last actually 
emanate from one and the same agent, "the living 
ensemble" (al-djumla al-hayya). *Abd al-Djabbàr, who up- 
holds this formula, goes much further. He does not 
limit himself to uphold in this way, after the unity 
of God, the unity of man. He realises that the prob- 
lem of evil is at the root of the debate, and intends 
to prove that physical evil (and especially, pain) must 
be dissociated from moral evil. Finally, he adds insist- 
ently that ontological dualism will make praise and 
blame (al-dhamm wa ‘l-hamd) linked to the observance 
or breaking of the commandments. In the end, one 
comes back to the fight against zandaka. Just as the 
Muslim authors defended the conception of God, the 
ultimate guarantee of the Prophetic revelation, they 
defended the idea of the Law, the imminendy bind- 
ing force of the Community, in order to protect this 
last against the erosion of dualism. 
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THANESAR, THANEswar (meaning “place of the 

god”), a town of northern India, especially notable 
in accounts of the raids of the Ghaznawids and Ghi- 
rids [g.v.]. It is situated in the eastern Pandjab on 
the banks of the Saraswati River, some 32 km/20 
miles north of Karnal, in the direction of Ambala 
(lat. 29° 59' N., long. 76° 50' E.). In the mediaeval 
Islamic sources (e.g. al-"Utbī, Gardizi), the name usu- 
ally appears as Tānīsar or Tānīshar. 

Mentioned by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang, it was famed for its Hindu shrine, with a 
bronze idol Čakraswāmi “lord of the wheel”, hence 
was the object of a plunder raid in 405/1014-15 by 
Mahmūd of Ghazna [9.v.], in the course of which a 
Hindu army was defeated on the banks of the Sutlej 
River, Thànesar sacked and the idol carried off. Al- 
Birüni says that, in his time, the idol was on public 
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display in the maydān of Ghazna together with the 
lingam of Mahādēva brought from Somnath (see his 
India, tr. E. Sachau, London 1910, i, 117, and for 
the details of the raid, M. Nazim, The life and times 
of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 103-4). 
But no lasting Ghaznawid control was established 
there, for in 435/1043-4, a confederation of Hindu 
rulers, including the Paramara king of Malwa, Bhoja, 
recaptured Thanesar, Hansi, Nagarkot, etc. from 
Mawdüd's governor (Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, 
splendour and decay, Edinburgh 1977, 32-3). It must 
have remained under Hindu control till the end of 
the 6th/12th century, when in 588/1192) the Ghirid 
sultan Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad [see MUHAMMAD B. 
sAM] defeated Prithvi Radja III at the second battle 
of Tarain or Taráwari near Thanesar (see R.C. 
Majumdar (ed.), The history and culture of the Indian peo- 
ple, V. The struggle for empire, Bombay 1957, 110-15), 
after which the Ghürids and their commanders and 
then the Sultans of Dihli brought it within their ter- 
ritories. Even thereafter, the shrine remained, such 
was its sanctity; the Dihlī Sultan Sikandar Lodi planned 
to despoil it, and Awrangzib desecrated the shrine. 
Thanesar also has the most impressive madrasa sur- 
viving from Mughal times, that of Shaykh Cille (see 
Subhash Parihar, A little-known Mughal college in India. 
The Madrasa of Shaykh Chille at Thanesar, in Mugamas, 
iv [1992], 175-85). Thanesar later passed under Sikh 
control and then, in 1850, into British hands. 

The modern town is now called, after the ancient 
name for its district, Kurukshetra, and is in the Karnal 
District of Haryana State of the Indian Union. 
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THANESARI, the nisba of three Indo-Muslim 
scholars connected with the town of Thanesar [¢.v.] 
in the eastern Pandjab. 

1. MAWLANA AHMAD, one of the many disciples of 
the Cishti saint Nasir al-Din Mahmüd b. Yahya, called 
Čirāgh-i Dihlī (d. 757/1356 [g.v.]), achieved a repu- 
tation for piety and learning, and wrote a celebrated 
Kasida dalyya. He is said to have engaged in a dis- 
pute with a descendant of the great Hanafi legal 
scholar ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Marghīnānī [g.v.] before 
Tīmūr when the latter was in Dihlī, but to have sub- 
sequently retired to teach at Kalpi [g.v.], where he 
died in 820/1412. 

Bibliography: See that to EJ! art. s.v. (M. Hidayet 

Hosain). (Ep.) 

, 2. Djarar Ar-Diw MUĶAMMAD B. MAHMŪD (d. at 
Thanesar 989/1582), eminent scholar of the Islamic 
sciences and a major figure in the Sàbiriyya branch 
of the Cishtiyya and the chief disciple and khalifa of 
the holy man ‘Abd al-Kuddüs Gangohi (d. 944/1537 
(g.v. in Suppl.]). His family had moved to Balkh from 
India; his biographers mention his descent from the 
second caliph *Umar and a spiritual affiliation to the 
Čishtī saint Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar (g.v.]. 

The Mughal emperor Akbar visited Djalal al-Din 
whilst on his way to quell the revolt in Kabul of his 
half-brother Muhammad Hakim. Djalal al-Din also 
met and was praised by the historian Badā'ūnī [g.v.], 
but his great connection was with Gangēhī, and 18 
out of 54 letters in the Shaykh’s collection Muntakkab-t 
maktūbāt-i kuddusiyya (Dihlī 1313/1895) are addressed 
to Djalal al-Din, in some of which he addressed Thane- 
sari as shaykh ai-islām and ahl al-kamal. The legacy of 
Djalal al-Din was carried on through a succession of 
his khalīfas, several of whom played a prominent role 
in events in 19th and 20th century India, including 


Muhammad Kasim Nānētawī (d. 1880) and Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi (d. 1905), who were founders of the 
Dar al-Ulim at Deoband (in 1867), and their succes- 
sors (I'djāz al-Hakk Kuddisi, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kuddüs 
Gangūhī awr unkī talīmāt [a basic work], Karachi 1961, 
540-73). Djalal al-Din's works include his Maktabàt; a 
mystical treatise, Zrshad al-ialibim, and Tahakkuk arādī 
*L-Hind, in which he defended the ownership rights of 
Muslim settlers on land granted to them by the state 
(ed. and Urdu tr. S.S.A. Nadwi, Karachi 1963) (ibid., 
539; Storey, i, 17, 1198; Storey-Bregel, i, 141). 
Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned in 
the article): Badā'ūnī, Muntakkab al-tawarikh, Eng. tr. 
T.W. Haig, iii, Calcutta 1899-1925; ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, Dihlī 1891; Dara Shuküh, 
Safinat al-awliya’, Agra 1853; Ghulam Sarwar, Khazt- 
nat al-asfiya’, i, Kanpur 1902; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhkira- 
Ji 'ulamā”-i Hind, Urdu tr. Karachi 1961; Kh. 
A. Nizāmī, Tarikh-i mashayikh-i Cisht, i, Dihlī 1980. 
(Sajma S. Arvi) 
3. Nizam AL-DĪN B. ‘ABD AL-SHAKŪR, the nephew, 
son-in-law and kkalīfa of 2. above. He incurred Dja- 
hāngīr’s displeasure through his contacts with the em- 
peror’s rebellious son Sultan Khusraw, hence had to 
leave India for Balkh, where he settled and died in 
1035/1626 or the next year. He wrote a commen- 
tary on the Fatha and the last two fizbs of the Kur'àn, 
probably called the Riad al-kuds, and his Malfüzàt 
(g.. in Suppl] are also extant. 
Bibliography: Storey, i, 18; Storey-Bregel, i, 144. 
(Ep.) 
THA*R (4), blood revenge. The present entry 
deals with the practice as it has existed among Arab 
villagers and Bedouin in modern times; for the prac- 
tice in pre-modern times, see ĶISĀ$. In these societies, 
if Killer kills Victim, then it is in many circumstances 
legal for a member of the group to which Victim 
belongs, or under whose protection Victim stands, to 
kill a member of Killer's group (and in particular, Killer 
himself ). The effect of such retaliation will usually be 
to wipe out any claims that Victim's group had on 
Killer's group as a result of the original homicide. 
The groups involved (vengeance groups) consist 
only of men (women and children being generally 
under the protection of the group to which their clos- 
est adult male agnates belong) and they function in 
essentially the same way with respect both to homi- 
cides and to bodily injuries. Such groups will almost 
always include the closest adult male agnates of killer 
and victim. There is a great deal of variability as to 
who else belongs to the vengeance group, and gen- 
erally the sources provide few details. But we know, 
for instance, that among the Bedouin of Cyrenaica 
and the Western Desert of Egypt the vengeance group 
(called the ‘amar al-dam) may number from several 
score to several hundred men (Safia Mohsen, Quest 
for order among Awlad Ali, diss. Michigan State University 
1970, unpubl., 43-4; Peters 60, 87). The vengeance 
group in this area may sometimes consist of all and 
only the adult male descendants in male line of a 
single male ancestor; but in other cases it may include 
the men of several patrilineal descent groups, some 
of which are agnatically unrelated to others, or some 
of whose members have adult male relatives outside 
the vengeance group who are closer to them agnat- 
ically than some of the men who are in it. The ‘amar, 
like most vengeance groups, also functions as a blood- 
money group, and has explicit rules regulating such 
matters as the distribution among its members of 
blood-money received (whether for homicide or for 
bodily injury) and the circumstances under which 
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members are to contribute to blood-money payments 
[see prva]. Among the Ahaywat Bedouin of central 
Sinai and their neighbours, essentially the same sys- 
tem obtains, but here the vengeance and blood-money 
group is called a damawiyya or khamsih, and is much 
smaller, averaging perhaps as few as five or ten 
members. 

The composition of the vengeance group does not 
only vary from one community to another; it often 
also varies in the same community according to the 
relationship between killer and victim, or between 
their respective groups. Ás a rule of thumb, it may 
be said that the greater the social distance between 
the two, the larger the vengeance groups are likely 
to be (cf. Peters, 59-83). Thus the Ahaywat follow 
the rule that if a man from one tribe kills a man 
from another, then, all else being equal, any man of 
the killer's tribe is a legitimate object of vengeance 
(cf. J.L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahábys, 
London 1831, i, 320-1); though the Ahaywat also have 
(oral) treaties with certain neighbouring tribes which 
provide that between the parties an inter-tribal killing 
is treated as if it were intra-tribal, i.e., the only groups 
involved are the damawiyyas of killer and victim. 

Arab customary law usually recognises circumstances 
in which a retaliatory killing is not permitted (so that 
if it does take place, the original victim’s group will 
be liable to the original killer’s group). Among cer- 
tain tribes of Transjordan, for instance, this is the 
case if the victim is killed while sexually interfering 
with the mother or sister of the killer (Musil, Arabia 
Petraea, Vienna 1908, iii, 359); and a similar rule prob- 
ably exists on the Middle Euphrates (Farik al-Muzhir 
Al Firtawn, al-Kadā” al-‘asha’ir, Baghdad 1941, 24-5). 

The law also recognises circumstances in which, 
even if the victim's group kills a member of the killer’s 
group in retaliation, this will not clear the killer’s 
group of all liability arising from the original homi- 
cide. Among the Bedouin of central Sinai, for instance, 
a woman’s life is valued at four times as much as a 
man’s life (at least if she is killed by a man); so that 
if the victim’s group were to kill a man of her killer’s 
group, this would still not settle the account. 

The law is such that most homicide disputes could, 
in principle, be settled by blood revenge; and the 
desire to take revenge on one side, and the fear of 
such revenge on the other, are often very real; but 
probably in most communities only a small minority 
of cases actually are settled in this way. This has 
been remarked, for instance, of the ‘Anaza (Burck- 
hardt, of. cit., 152), of the tribes of Northern Yemen 
(P. Dresch, Tribes, government, and history in Yemen, Oxford 
1989, 49) and of the tribes of southern ‘Irak (Mustafa 
Muhammad Hasanayn, Nizam al-masūliyya “ind al-'asha^ir 
al-“rdktyya al-mu‘Gsira, Cairo 1967, 198; H.R.P. Dick- 
son, The Arab of the desert?, London 1951, 528; Dickson 
claims that it is otherwise “in the desert and in Najd 
proper”). It is supported by the most detailed study 
to date of homicide among the Bedouin: out of 36 
cases that occurred between 1910 and 1963, and in 
which either killer or victim or both were Bedouin 
of the Fadl tribe, only four killers were substantially 
motivated by the desire to avenge an earlier homi- 
cide (all four earlier homicides being included among 
the 36); but at least two of the four revenge homi- 
cides were illegitimate, in that there had earlier been 
a settlement of the original killing (Fadl al-Faour, Social 
structure of a Bedouin tribe in the Syria-Lebanon region, diss., 
University of London 1968, unpubl., Table XXI and 
242, 325 n. 96, 360). Occasionally the reason why 
revenge is not taken is that the victim’s group has 


no inclination to seek it (for instance, if the killing 
was clearly an unhappy accident); more often because 
the killer’s vengeance group succeeds in fleeing. Above 
all, tha’r is uncommon because law and custom, while 
ready in the proper circumstances to countenance 
blood revenge, do not generally encourage it, and in- 
stead offer a variety of institutions whose effect is to 
produce a peaceful settlement. Among these may be 
mentioned blood-money, asylum, various devices which 
allow some members of the killer’s vengeance group 
to gain immunity from retaliation, and mediators. 
Bibliography: F.H. Stewart, Tribal law in the Arab 

world: a review of the literature, in IJMES, xix (1987), 

473-90, lists most of the earlier literature. For 

Yemeni customary law, see TĀGHŪT. Recent publi- 

cations on regions other than the Yemen include 

Ahmad ‘Uwaydi al-‘Abbadi, Djarā”im al-djināyāt al- 
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Stewart, Texts in Sinai Bedouin law, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 
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Bedouin of Cyrenaica, Cambridge 1990; Sasson Bar- 

Zvi, Masoret ha-shiput shel Beduey ha-Negev (“Jurisdiction 

among the Negev Bedouins”), n.p. 1991; Ahmad 

Abū Zayd, al-Mudjtama'àt al-sahrawiyya fī Misr: al- 

bahth al-awwal: shimal Sina’: dirāsa ithnūdjrāfiyya li l- 

nuzum wa 'l-ansāk al-idjtimá'iyya. Cairo 1991; idem 
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Sina’, Cairo 1991; G. Kressel, Ascendancy through 
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Bedouin, Wiesbaden 1996; J. Ginat, Blood revenge’, 

Brighton 1997. (F.H. STEWART) 

THATTA, in Persian orthography 7.45, conven- 
tionally Thatta or Tatta, a town of lower Sind, 
situated by the Indus some 100 km/60 miles from 
its debouchment into the Indian Ocean and about 
the same distance to the east of Karachi (lat. 24? 
44' N., long. 67? 58' E.). In mediaeval Islamic times, 
it was a city of considerable political and commer- 
cial significance, but is now a small town, the chef- 
lieu of a district of that name in the Haydarābād 
Division of Sind in Pakistan. 

1. History. 

The actual name seems to have the general conno- 
tation of a settlement on the bank of a river. Thatta’s 
rise and decline has been linked with its position vis- 
à-vis the lower Indus channels, being most important 
when it was near to the river, as in the time of the 
Dihlī Sultanate [9..], when a channel of the Indus 
apparently separated it from the Maklī hill [9.v.]; its 
site clearly moved several times. Ibn Battüta does not 
mention it in his account of his sailing down the 
Indus (734/1333-4), but it seems to have existed by 
then, on the evidence of its mention by the poet Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawī [9.v.]; it was near Thatta that 
Muhammad b. Tughluk [9.v.] died in 752/1351. After 
the mid-8th/14th century, it was ruled by the inde- 
pendent Djàms of the Sammā dynasty [g.».]; in 926/ 
1520 it was annexed by the Arghüns [g.v. and HUsavN 
SHAH ARGHŪN] and ruled by them and their epigoni 
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the Tarkhāns. In 1555 it was sacked by the Portuguese. 
The great commander, the Khan-i Khānān [q.v.] ‘Abd 
al-Rahim, seized it for the Mughals in 1003/1595, 
and from 1021-1150/1612-1737 it came within the 
sūba of Multan in the Mughal empire, with a succes- 
sion of 58 governors during this period. 

At this time, Thattā was highly flourishing, and in 
the middle decades of the 17th century, the English 
East India Company had a factory there. Capt. Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1699 described it as the empo- 
rium of Sind, and as being two miles from the Indus 
and linked to it by a network of canals. But plague 
and drought later caused a decline, especially as the 
Kalhóra chiefs and then the Tālpūr Mirs, who con- 
trolled Lower Sind after the Mughals, moved their 
capital elsewhere [see smp. 1.], although from 1772 
to 1775 the East India Company once more had 
briefly a factory there, with a further attempt in 1799. 
In 1155/1742 Nadir Shah was there with his army. 
In 1831 Alexander Burnes estimated its population at 
only 5,000, with less than 40 merchants there. The 
present town is on the mound of the old city, with 
streets higher than the floor level of the older mosques 
of the city. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxiii, 
254-6; H. Cousens, The antiquities of Sind, in ASI, 
xlvi, Imperial Section, Calcutta 1929; Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, A guide to Thattah and the Makli Hill, Karachi 
1952, 1-10; A.H. Dani, Thaftā. Islamic architecture, 
Islamabad 1402/1982; and see the historical works 
listed in the Bibl. to siwp. 1. 

(C.E. BoswonTH) 

2. Monuments [see Suppl.]. 

THAWBAN Bs. IBRAHIM [see DHU 'L-NŪN, ABU 
*L-FAYD]. 

AL-THAWR [see MINTAKAT AL-BURÜDJ]. 

THAWRA (4), uprising, revolt, or revolu- 
tion, from the root th-w-r “to rise/arise" or “to stir/be 
stirred up” (Turkish inkilap, Persian inķilāb). In the 20th 
century, thawra has come to imply a praiseworthy 
venture, a quest for political liberation and socio-eco- 
nomic justice. In earlier times, however, the term and 
the notion it expresses went through certain vicissi- 
tudes of import. 

Revolt against a ruling authority, known in Islamic 
political experience from the outset, was at first re- 
garded with ambivalence. It was condemned—often, 
though not always, by those in power and their sup- 
porters—as a potential source of dangerous schism 
and disorder, fitna [g.v.]. It was also commended, as 
a legitimate and even essential means to remove a 
sinful ruler, who should not be obeyed by the believ- 
ers. This last principle was quoted e.g. by the ‘Ab- 
bàsids in justification of their forceful seizure of 
power from the allegedly irreligious Umayyads. But 
the lack of a prescribed and recognised procedure for 
replacing evil-doing rulers, and the instability that 
often followed such violent transfers of power, led to 
the subsequent abandonment of this principle. As an- 
archy proved to be the worst of all political options, 
the duty to resist bad government gradually gave way 
to a more quietist acceptance of any authority pro- 
vided it was Islamic. Sunni jurists and thinkers of the 
late ‘Abbasid period (notably al-Mawardi [g.v.] in the 
5th/1lth century, and others) echoed this change of 
concept by prescribing that effective rule was vital to 
the community's proper functioning and that popular 
obedience was vital to assuring such effectiveness. This 
view seems to have prevailed in Muslim political think- 
ing until the 20th century. And while violent rival- 
ries for power and revolts against those wielding it 


did occur in Islamic states, as often as elsewhere, they 
were widely regarded with distinct disfavour, as being 
perilous to the community and the faith. 

The view that revolt and rebellion were evil was 
reflected in reactions by Arab writers to revolution- 
ary events in the West, of which they became aware 
from the late 18th century onwards. Thus early Arab 
reaction to the French revolution was outright con- 
demnatory. The Egyptian historian al-Djabarti [g.».] 
noted with disdain how the French, who “rebelled 
against their sultan and killed him", thereby became 
a people with “no religious faith (dim), comprising no 
religious community (milla (Ta'rīkk muddat al-faransis 
bi-Misr, ed. S. Moreh, Leiden 1975, 11; idem, Mazhar 
al-takdis, Cairo 1969, 22). His compatriots ‘Abd Allah 
Abu "l-Su'üd and Hasan Kasim, both of whom wrote 
accounts of the French Revolution in the 1840s, vehe- 
mently condemned it as a calamitous assault by the 
bloodthirsty riffraff on the legitimate monarch (‘Abd 
Allāh Abu '1-Sutūd, Nazm ai-ivālī, Balak 1841, 182- 
96; Hasan Kasim, Tarīkh mulūk faransā, Balak 1847, 
223-70, passim). In Arabic writings until the last guar- 
ter of the 19th century, the French Revolution was 
frequently referred to as al-fitna al-faransawiyya. Other 
anti-government outbursts in Europe and elsewhere— 
from the 1830-1 revolutionary wave in France and 
Belgium, through the Italian War of Independence 
and the 1857-8 Indian Mutiny, to the Irish anti-British 
protest action of 1881—were decried in similar terms. 
In Arabic accounts of these events, derogatory terms 
such as “sydn (disobedience), shaghab (disturbance), fasad 
(disorder) and skikāk (trouble), in addition to fiina, were 
used regularly. 

Thawra and verbs derived from the same root, sel- 
dom occurring in such contexts prior to the mid-19th 
century, became more popular thereafter. Like its 
counterparts, thawra had traditionally carried unfavour- 
able associations and its use thus reflected an unmis- 
takably negative attitude. "This [word] thawra”, one 
Lebanese writer suggested in 1879 in a discussion of 
the French Revolution, implied "the disturbances 
(idtirabat) that took place in the year 1792 among the 
people, their killing of their king Louis XVI... his 
wife and sister... and their staining the glory of their 
great civilisation by this beastly cruelty and their noto- 
rious atrocities (fawahish), vices (radha’il) and terrible 
fina” (Nawfal al-Tarābulusī, Zubdat al-saha’yf, Beirut 
1879, 428). A contemporary multivolume encyclo- 
paedia, al-Bustani’s Da’irat al-ma‘anf, offered this defi- 
nition for the term: “A ¢hawra in political jargon is 
what the Arabs call fitna. It means a big change and 
a serious unrest... [leading to] conspiracy, then to 
disturbances; finally . . . . the foundations of government 
are shaken, much blood is shed, and complete upheaval 
prevails” (vi, Beirut 1882, 337-8). As late as 1908, 
Rashid Rida, congratulating the Young Turks on their 
ascent to power, praised them for reinstating the con- 
stitution “without bloodshed and without involving the 
country in the anarchy ( fawd4) of a thawra, nor in any- 
thing similarly distasteful and repugnant” (al-Manar 
[July 1908], 68). 

During the last third of the 19th century, a few 
open-minded writers in Egypt, Lebanon and the Otto- 
man capital began to express a more favourable view 
of revolution, especially as associated with another 
increasingly popular idea, the quest for political free- 
dom (hurriyya [q.v.]). Adib Ishak [9.v.], e.g., writing in 
Cairo, hailed “the French thawra” which "shook the 
foundations of despotism and... split the liver of op- 
pression with the arrow of light and truth” (al-Durar, 
Cairo 1909, 103, 159) According to another con- 
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temporary account, “the remarkable thawra of 1789" 
led the French to “the peak of learning, science and 
civilisation” (al-Djanna, Beirut [19 May 1871]). Such 
acclamatory use of thawra, though made by just a 
handful of writers, gradually lent some balance to the 
term, which thus acquired a complimentary sense 
along with (not yet instead of) its derogatory impli- 
cations. Its broadening range of reference rendered it 
applicable to all revolts and revolutions including, even- 
tually, one’s own. 

Yet what made fhawra an attractive notion was its 
association not with civic and political freedom but 
with another idea, clearer and easier to appreciate: 
the struggle against alien domination. It was used in 
this sense already in the 1880s, to describe Ahmad 
‘Urabi’s [9.v.] revolt in Egypt and that of the Mahdi 
[see AL-MAHDIYvA] in the Sudan, but it became widely 
popular only after World War I, as applied to the 
protest movements that arose in countries of the 
Middle East against the foreign tutelage imposed on 
them, as well as against Zionist settlement in Palestine. 
In such contexts, thawra acquired the meaning of a 
wrathful outburst against the community's oppressor, 
ie. a quest not for individual but for national liber- 
ation. The revolts in Egypt (1919), ‘Irak (1920) and 
Syria (1925-7) were all thus described. ZAawra remained 
a political battle cry, even after formal independence 
had been achieved in much of the region, resound- 
ing especially in slogans of nationalist movements still 
striving for self determination. 

Once the battle for national liberation was won, 
and popular attention in the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries shifted to domestic affairs, the revolutionary idea 
was expanded further still. Leaders of military coups 
d'éat that recurred throughout much of the Middle 
East from the late 1940s onwards purported to intro- 
duce a new brand of change which they termed 
thawra—a total transformation of the old order that 
would eliminate political corruption and weakness, 
remedy socio-economic ills and restore national glory. 
Thus the officers who took power in Egypt in 1952 
claimed that “revolution is the only means to a bet- 
ter Arab future, free of the elements of oppression 
and exploitation”; seizing power was the “first step in 
the march toward a social revolution (thawra idjti- 
mā'tyya), a process of fundamental rehabilitation “until 
social justice is achieved for the nation” (al-Mithak al- 
watani, Cairo 1962; Djamāl ‘Abd al-Nasir, Falsafat al- 
thawra, Cairo n.d., 23-6). Similarly, the officers who 
carried out the 1969 coup in Libya announced that 
“the dream of freedom, socialism and unity has been 
realised ... we have executed a thawra which will secure 
your dignity, restore the usurped homeland and raise 
high the Arab nation's banner” (al-Ahrām [1 September 
1969], 1). Employed in this way in every coup and 
counter-coup, the term acquired the meaning of a 
forceful attempt to reform the unacceptable existing 
order, in addition to its earlier sense of an angry 
revolt against foreign control. It represented a pro- 
mising alternative to everything deplorable in the 
community's past and present. As a consequence, rev- 
olutionary leaders found it expedient to identify them- 
selves directly as “the awra”, the very embodiment 
of the ideal, using the word to mean the actual gov- 
erning authority which could make decisions, execute 
policies, even be assaulted by its enemies. 

Thawra thus came to signify a rather broad and 
somewhat imprecise idea, denoting at once an urge 
for a change, the change itself, and even those who 
executed it. Having previously meant an undesirable 
development, the term was transformed by historical 


circumstances to imply a desirable one—so much so 
that in the later part of the 20th century it came to 
be employed in juxtaposition, previously inconceiv- 
able, with Islam: thawra islāmiyya, namely, revolution 
designed to restore the good old order of early Islam. 
At one time viewed as a threat to the faith and the 
community, (hawra thus became an attractive political 
option, a preferred tool not merely for installing a 
novel order but also for rejuvenating an ancient onc. 
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THERWET-I FUNUN, literally, “Riches of the 
arts’, a late Ottoman Turkish literary move- 
ment named after the journal with the same title 
which ran from 1896 until its closure in 1901. (The 
movement has also been referred to as Edebiyyāti 
djedide). 

When Tewfik Fikret [g.v.] became the editor of 
Therwet-i Fünün in 1896, the journal was transformed 
from a scientific journal into an artistic and literary 
one, publishing the works of a group of authors who 
reflected the belief in “art for art’s sake”. After the 
journal was closed, the members of the group con- 
tinued to write, but the movement lost its momen- 
tum and died away. 

In poetry, the movement broke with the established 
traditions of Diwan poetry, such as the sacred unity 
of the couplet and replaced it by the unity and over- 
all beauty of the composition. All forms of Grid [q.».] 
were used for e.g. the müstezád (the rhymed addition 
to each half-line), and new forms such as the sonnet 
were introduced to Turkish literature. Rhyme ceased 
to be “for the eye only”, and words which did not 
rhyme when written but which rhymed when pro- 
nounced were used. Under the influence of the French 
Parnassians and Symbolists, in order to express their 
innermost feelings and sensations, the poets borrowed 
heavily from Persian and Arabic, and either constructed 
compound words with new meanings or attached new 
meanings to words in order to create descriptive 
phrases like “jasmine-coloured hours” or “the colour- 
less state of dying”. They also used non-standard 
syntactic structures without verbs of action, or short, 
half-finished sentences. They made abundant use of 
metaphors, similes and various forms of symbolism, 
as opposed to the dominant “simplicity of expression” 
movement among their contemporaries. They were 
interested in the real, physical world and in nature, 
as opposed to the metaphysical dimension of life. Thus 
observation and description of everyday events became 
important as subject matter. 

In novel and short story writing, under the influ- 
ence of realism and naturalism, the authors intro- 
duced observation and detailed descriptions of human 
feelings to Turkish literature, as well as female charac- 
ters, who were thinking, feeling, strong individuals like 
their male counterparts. This contrasted with the infe- 
rior status of females dominant in the Tanzīmāt [g.v.] 
period prose. 

The authors of the Therwet-i fünün knew foreign 
languages and western literatures well. Most of them 
were university graduates and came from the presti- 
gious Ottoman schools. The more traditional literati 
of the times accused them of being too westernised 
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and of adopting a totally secular approach to litera- 
ture; while their more populist contemporaries accused 
them of introducing foreign words into Turkish con- 
trary to the prevalent movement of the nativisation 
of vocabulary, and of not addressing the social prob- 
lems of the common folk and of snobbery. 

The better known authors of the movement are 
Khalid Diya or Ziyà (Usakligil) (1867-1945), Tewfik 
Fikret (1867-1915), ‘Ali Ekrem (Bolayır) (1867-1937), 
Hüseyin Su'ád (Yalçın) (1867-1942), Ahmed Hikmet 
(Müftüoğlu) (1870-1927), Süleyman Nazif (1869-1927), 
Djenāb Shihabeddin (1870-1934), Hüseyin Siret 
(Ozsever) (1872-1959), Ahmed Reshid (Rey) (1870- 
1955), Mehmed Sami (1866-1917), Hüseyin Djāhid 
Yalçın (1875-1957), Mehmed Ra'ūf (1875-1931), Faik 
‘Ali (Ozansoy) (1867-1950), Djelal Sahir (Erozan) (1883- 
1935), and Isma‘il Safa (1867-1901). 

The movement came into being when the Ottoman 
empire was in the process of dismantlement, when 
there was uncertainty about the future of the state 
and heavy censorship under ‘Abdiilhamid II, and 
although the authors were attacked by their contem- 
poraries, the changes which they introduced into late 
Ottoman literature (both in poetry and prose) were 
long-lasting. The movement should be seen within the 
context of the westernisation of Ottoman Turkish 
literature after 1860. 

Bibliography: Kenan Akyiiz, in PTF, ii, 509-63; 

S. Kemal Karaalioğlu, Türk edebiyatı tarihi, ii, Ankara 

1982; Bilge Ercilasun, Servet-i fünun edebiyat, in Büyük 

Türk klūsikleri, ix, Istanbul 1989; Ismail Parlaur, Servet-i 

fünun edebiyatı, in Türk dili ve edebiyah ansiklopedisi, vii, 

Istanbul 1990; Okay Orhon, Servet-i fünun sin, Erzu- 

rum 1992; Hüseyin Tuncer, Servet-i fünun edebiyatı, 

Izmir 1995. (CiónEM BariM) 

THIKA (a.), pl. ikikāt, qualification used in the sci- 
ence of hadith [q.v] to describe a transmitter as 
trustworthy, reliable. 

Through over-use it gradually lost this positive 
meaning and, more often than not, it is a virtually 
meaningless epithet. When not used alone, the term 
appears often in strings of qualifications which, taken 
at first sight, seem to be contradictory. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries of Aadith transmitters abound in 
examples of people mentioned as thika as well as daif 
“weak”, or matrük “to be ignored”. More or less the 
same phenomenon can be observed in the case of 
another degenerated qualification such as sa [g.v.] 
“pious”, or sadūk "veracious". The ndjal [g.v.] litera- 
ture contains multi-volume collections of transmitters 
depicted in these withered terms, more than anything 
else reflecting the overall ignorance on the part of 
the riģjāl critics as to the (de)-merits of the transmit- 
ter they describe as thika. The K. al-Djarh wa ’l-ta‘dil 
of Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327/938) and the K: al-Thikat 
of Ibn Hibbàn al-Busti (d. 354/965 [9.2.]) are among 
the best-known of such collections. The latter also 
wrote a K. al-Madjrühin. In this lexicon, the term thika 
is used to indicate transmitters who are definitely not 
“reliable”, e.g. in a special chapter (76-80) he distin- 
guishes several categories of traditions transmitted by 
thikat which may not be admitted as evidence, such as 
those by thikat who continuously make simple mistakes, 
habitually transmit traditions on the authority of weak 
or mendacious transmitters, and obscure their identities 
by calling them by their kunyas instead of their names 
and vice-versa, or resort to other forms of the deceit 
called tadlīs [g.v.]. Ibn Hibban mentions several famous 
transmitters as exponents of every category. Among 
these ihikāt are listed the best-known traditionists of all 
times such as Sufyàn al-Thawrī and al-A‘mash [g.z.]. 


Bibliography: Ibn Hibbàn al-Bustī, K: al-Thikat, 
Haydarabad 1973-83; idem, K. al-Madjrihin, ed. 
‘Aziz Bey, Haydarābād 1970; Ibn Abi Hātim, 
K. al-Djarh wa "I-tadil, Haydarābād 1952-3; for more 
references, see the Bibl. to sALIH. 

a (G.H.A. JuynBo ty) 

AL-THUGHUR (4), pl. of thaghr, one of whose 
basic meanings is “gap, breach, opening”, a term used 
for points of entry between the Dar al-Islam 
and the Dar al-Harb [g.w.] beyond it. 

It is more specifically used in the plural for the 
lines of fortifications protecting the gaps along such 
frontiers as that in south-eastern Anatolia between the 
Arabs and Byzantines (see 1. below) and for the march 
lands in al-Andalus between the Arabs and the 
Christian kingdoms to the north (see 2. below). But 
it is not infrequently employed by the Islamic geog- 
raphers and historians in reference to other regions 
on the peripheries of the Islamic lands, such as those 
of the Caucasus, Central Asia and eastern Afghanistan 
facing the various peoples of the Caucasus, the Turks 
of the steppelands and others. Thus the Hudiid al- 
Glam styles Dihistan [g.v.], to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, a thaghr against the Oghuz; Tiflis one 
against the infidels (sc. the Georgians, Alans, etc.); 
and Aswan one against the Christian Nubians (tr. 
Minorsky, 133, 144, 152). Furthermore, it was used 
in reference to those coastlands of the Dār al-Islam 
open to maritime attack, e.g. for ports along the North 
African coast, bordering the Mediterranean or Atlantic, 
so that Alexandria, vulnerable to Greek naval attacks 
in the early centuries of Islam and to Frankish ones 
in the Crusading and Mamlük periods, is sometimes 
called the thaghr al-Iskandariyya. Aden, facing the Gulf 
of Aden and the Indian Ocean beyond, and strongly 
fortified, is similarly described in the title of the work 
of the 9th/ 15th century local historian Abü Makhrama, 
Tarīkh thaghr ‘Adan (Brockelmann, S II, 239-40); the 
author lived into the time when the Portuguese were 
appearing on the coasts of East Africa and were about 
to enter Arabian coastal waters. 

l. In the Arab-Byzantine frontier region. 

Here, the /Aughür were the forward line of fortresses 
in a region sometimes called the dawahi or dawahi ’l- 
Rim “outer lands [of the land of the Greeks]”, con- 
stituting a kind of no-man's-land; behind the (hughür 
lay the line of fortresses in the rear, the 'awastm [q.v.] 
or “protecting [strongholds]”. In such a Greek source 
as Constantine Porphyrogenitus's De caeremonits, the 
thughūr are styled Tā Zropta (ed. Bonn, i, 657), and 
Syriac historians speak of “the land of the Tagra”, 
as in Michael Syrus (ed. Chabot, iii, 20-1, 467) and 
in Barhebraeus, Chronicon (ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 339- 
40). The later Arabic historians like al-Balādhurī and 
the geographers posit a neat two-tier system of the 
forward thughiir, bases for raids and conquest, and 
the rearward protecting ‘awasim, a zone of settlement, 
and attribute its formation to Hārūn al-Rashid, who 
entrusted these last to members of the caliphal family 
like ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih and his own son al-Kasim, 
aiming to associate the ‘Abbasid family personally with 
the djihad against Byzantium; but M. Bonner has 
recently suggested that the system of Harün's time 
was really the culmination of a long evolutionary 
process. 

The thughūr formed an arc running from Tarsus 
[see TaRsūs] in Cilicia along the line of the Taurus 
Mountains to Mar‘ash [9.v.] (the Syrian thughür) and 
then on to Malatya [g.v.] (the Djaziran or Mesopo- 
tamian thughir). Al-Istakhri (early 4th/10th century) 
mentions in this connection the fortresses of Malatya, 
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al-Hadath, Mar‘ash, al-Hārūniyya, al-Kanisa (al- 
Sawda’), ‘Ayn Zarba, al-Massisa, Adhana and Tarsūs 
(55-6). Slightly later, Ibn Hawkal makes the point that 
all the Ziughür are administratively dependent on the 
province of Syria, and the Djaziran ones are only so- 
called because the riba/s there are manned by the 
men of Mesopotamia (ed. Kramers, 165, 168, tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, 163, 164-5). The Hudüd al-Glam 
(372/982) borrows largely from al-Istakhri, but re- 
arranges the fortresses of the thaghr-hā, and ends them 
in the south-west with Awlās (Eleusa), as being the 
last town of Islam on the coast of the Sea of Rum 
(tr. 148-9). Al-Dimashki (8th/14th century) lists the 
Mesopotamian £hughür as Malatya, Kamakh, Shimshat, 
al-Bira, Hisn Mansür, Kal‘at al-Rüm, al-Hadath al- 
Hamrà! and Mar‘ash, and those of Syria as Tarsūs, 
Adhana, al-Massisa, al-Hārūniyya, Sis and Ayās (ed. 
Mehren, 214). But by the time this latter author was 
writing, the thughūr had ceased to have any signifi- 
cance as outposts against the infidels, for the embat- 
tled Rupenid kingdom of Little Armenia, which alone 
of the former Christian powers of the region survived 
Mamlük pressures until 776/1375 [see sis], was no 
serious military threat to the Muslims. The terms 
‘awasim and thughūr lingered on in Mamlük adminis- 
trative geography, but anachronistically, as when al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, iv, 228-9, lists the niyābas 
of the thughiir and 'awasim and adjoining lands: eight 
along the Syrian march (Malatya, Dabragi (Diwrigi), 
Daranda, Abulustayn (Elbistan) Ayyās, Tarsüs and 
Adhana, Sirfandakār and Sis) and three in the 
Mesopotamian lands to the east of the upper Euphrates 
(al-Bira, Kal'at Dja‘bar and al-Ruhā or Edessa). 

During the five centuries or so of confrontation 
and warfare between the Arabs and Byzantines, and 
then with the Franks and Armenians also, the for- 
tunes of war swung backwards and forwards, so that 
fortresses of the zone of the thughiir might be aban- 
doned by one side, left desolate and then rebuilt and 
repeopled by the other side; this process can clearly 
be seen in the history of such points as Malatya and 
Tarsus [g.vv.]. Life in these march regions bred a 
tough and self-reliant people, and on the Muslim side, 
volunteers (mutatawwta [g.».]) were attracted as ghazis 
or fighters for the faith from as far away as Khurāsān 
and Transoxania, settling in their own nbāts [g.v.]. 
We possess a specially valuable documentation for 
this way of life and its exponents in such geographers 
as Ibn Hawkal and from the surviving extracts from 
the later 4th/10th century work of a local writer of 
Tarsus (see C.E. Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab-Byzantine frontiers in early and middle ‘Abbasid times, 
in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 268-86; idem, Abū ‘Amr Uthmān 
al-Tarsüsis Siyar al-thughür and the last years of Arab 
rule in Tarsus (fourth/ tenth century), in Graeco-Arabica, v 
[Athens 1993], 183-95). 
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2. In al-Andalus. 

In the context of the mediaeval history of the 
Iberian Peninsula, the term al-ihughūr has, in addition 
to its general sense, a specific meaning applicable to 


what English-speaking historians of Muslim Spain nor- 
mally render as “the Marches”. In the absence of any 
direct or indirect indication to the contrary, this expres- 
sion is to be taken as the designation of three major 
frontier zones brought into existence by the Hispano- 
Umayyads, viz. the Upper, the Middle and the Lower. 
In the earliest days of Umayyad rule these thughür 
seem to have amounted to little more than outlying 
bands of sparsely populated, or even uninhabited, ter- 
ritory dividing Muslim forces from entrenched indige- 
nous Christians determined to resist subjection. 
Garrisoned in a line of strategically placed castles and 
fortresses, the Muslim troops were detailed to con- 
solidate Islam’s position in the territory it had gained 
and to form an effective barrier against possible enemy 
incursions. Just as their mission was military, so was 
the command under which they operated. As time 
passed, these early fortified lines assumed increasingly 
greater proportions and developed into sizeable regional 
entities, governed from what were, in effect, regional 
capitals dominating not only a well-organised system 
of fortifications, but also a greater or lesser spread of 
towns, villages and hamlets. The inhabitants of the 
latter were sustained by the produce of surrounding 
cultivable land—from which, however, one should not 
infer a density of population, with all that that implies, 
comparable to that characterising the southern heart- 
lands of al-Andalus. Whatever geographical, political 
and administrative variables there may have been in 
the history of the thughūr, their essentially military 
character remained a constant. 

Of the original three marches, the most northerly 
and accordingly the most remote from Umayyad 
Cordova was the Upper March (al-thaghr al-a'là), which, 
probably because of its remoteness from the capital, 
was also designated the Farther March (al-thaghr al- 
aksā), an expression which, in an appropriate context, 
has a narrower sense applicable only to the very 
northern reaches of the March, centred on Huesca 
and Barbitāniya (see below). Two other names known 
to have been given to the Upper March are the Great 
March (al-thaghr al-akbar) and the Supreme March (al- 
thaghr al-a‘zam). 

Like all other ižughūr in al-Andalus of whatever 
kind of whatever period, the Upper March was never 
a region bounded by immutable, neatly drawn fron- 
tiers, but, rather, a variable entity expanding and con- 
tracting with the vicissitudes of war waged by Muslims 
and Christians in their efforts to gain or maintain the 
upper hand. Thus, in the earliest days of its exis- 
tence, the Upper March covered, in theory, an area 
comprising territory north of the Pyrenees. However, 
the Christian conquest of Pamplona (Banbalüna [9.v.]) 
in 183/799 and Barcelona (Barshalüna [9.v.]) in 
185/801 marked the start of a new era during which 
the Upper March was to emerge as a much more 
durable and, at the peak of its development, a some- 
what more clearly identifiable entity. As such, it is 
said to have comprised, in broadly descending order 
from the north-east to the south-west, the areas, or 
zones (akālīm), centred on Barbitāniya (an area between 
present-day Boltafia in the north and Barbastro 
(Barbashturu [9.v.]) in the south) Huesca (Washka 
[¢.2.]}, Tudela (Tuta) Saragossa (Sarakusta [9.v.]), 
Lérida (Landa [9.v.]), Calatayud (Kal‘at Ayyüb [9.v.]) 
and Bārūsha (precise location uncertain, but situated 
south of Daroca (Darüka) and including today’s Molina 
de Aragón (Mulina) Add to which the region of 
Tortosa (Turtüsha)—omitted from the foregoing list 
only because of its limited scope precluding inclusion 
of a centre well to the south-east of Saragossa on the 
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lower reaches of the Ebro. Viewed at a later period 
on a lesser scale and from a different perspective, the 
Upper March is seen as comprising only its lands to 
the west of Lérida, its eastern parts constituting a sep- 
arate regional grouping designated the Eastern March 
(al-thaghr al-sharķī). In the 4th/10th century, this thaghr 
took a southward course from Lérida through Fraga 
(Ifragha [g.».], eventually reaching Tortosa and con- 
tinuing thence to the Mediterranean coast. Whatever 
changes, administrative or otherwise, may have accom- 
panied the emergence of this Eastern March, one 
change that did not take place was the removal of 
supreme command from Saragossa, which from the 
outset had been the capital, or mother city (umm), of 
all territories constituting the Upper March. 

For the Umayyads, the Upper March was to prove 
both a source of strength and a source of weakness. 
It was a source of strength in that its strong defences 
enabled the central government to maintain as secure 
a hold as possible on its southern heartlands, but a 
source of weakness in that Cordova's rulers had only 
too often to devote much time and energy to devis- 
ing means of coping with the ambitions of those of 
their commanders for whom, as for certain local over- 
lords also, subordination to Cordova stood in the way 
of their realising their aspirations to autonomy. 

Since much of the history of the Upper March is 
inseparable from that of Saragossa, which is well 
adumbrated in M.J. Viguera's article [see saRAKUsTA], 
and is also intertwined with the geographical and 
political history of the Spanish Aragon so capably 
unravelled in P. Chalmeta's article on this province 
{see ARAGHŪN in Suppl.], only one or two points remain 
to be noticed here. First, immediately following the 
demise of the Umayyads, the northern reaches of the 
old realm enjoyed a greater degree of stability than 
most parts of al-Andalus, thanks to power already 
acquired in Saragossa by those who had long sought 
absolute independence. These were, first, the Tudjibids 
and, secondly, the Hüdids, their successors, who held 
on to their jā'ifa kingdom [see MULŪK AL-TAWA’IF | 
until the occupation of Saragossa by the Almoravids 
(al-Murābitūn [g.».]) in 503/1110. Despite Almoravid 
intervention, the city was to fall to Alfonso I of Aragon 
in 512/1118, and by mid-century Christian control of 
all the territories of the old Upper March was virtually 
complete. Though now subject to Christian rule, the 
vast majority of the Muslim population of those territo- 
ries chose not to emigrate but accept Mudéjar [¢.v.] 
status and to stay put. The origins of this stratum of 
society were not to be forgotten, for in the Spanish 
tagarinos—a term used particularly in 17th-century 
European sources (Fr. “Tagarins”) to denote primarily 
the Moriscos of Aragon, but also those of Valencia and 
Catalonia—we find a clear echo of thaghr/thaghri (adj.). 

That in early Umayyad times there were three 
major thughiir, viz. the Upper, the Middle (a/-awsat) 
and the Lower (al-adná), is an undisputed fact. Precisely 
when this tripartite division came into being is unclear, 
but there is no doubt that it existed in the 3rd/9th 
century. Originally, the Muslim line of defence for 
the Lower March was based on Mérida (Marida [q.».]) 
and ran westward through Badajoz (Batalyaws [g.».]) 
over part of the Estremadura and part of central 
Portugal down to the Atlantic coast. The Middle 
March, which began more or less where the old Upper 
March ended in the region of Bārūsha (see above), 
descended in a south-westerly direction, passing, by 
the end of the reign of Muhammad I (238-73/852- 


86), through a chain of fortified towns and cities, . 


including Madrid (Madjrit [9.v.]), Talamanca (Tala- 


manka), Canales (Kanalish, Olmos (Wulmush) and 
Calataifa (Kal‘at al-Khalifa), towards its seat of gov- 
ernment, Toledo (Tulaytula [9..]) and thence to terri- 
tories bordering on the Lower March. 

As times and situations changed, so did the thughiir. 
In the reign of the great ‘Abd al-Rahmān III (al- 
Nasir) (300-50/912-61 [g.».]), whose tireless and con- 
spicuously successful military activities firmly secured 
his realm against Christian encroachment, we find 
mention of just two major thughiir, of which one is 
designated al-aksā and the other al-adnà. Of the for- 
mer nothing need be added here to what has already 
been said. The latter, however, calls for comment, for 
the Lower (or Near/Hither) March had come to 
denote a modified Middle March. Control of this 
thaghr, a bulwark against Castile and the Kingdom of 
Leon, was removed from Toledo to Medinaceli 
(Madīnat Salim [9.v.]), a town situated well to the 
north on the verge of the Upper March and trans- 
formed on the orders of ‘Abd al-Rahmān III into a 
heavily fortified base for sawa’if (sing. sd'ifa [g.v.]). 
And so, before or around the middle of the 4th/10th 
century, al-thaghr al-adná/awsat denoted a vast area 
which it is best to describe here only in the loosest 
and most general terms with reference to places that 
can be easily located on modern maps of Iberian 
Peninsula. So, if we take Toledo on the Río Tajo as 
our starting-point, the thaghr ascended northward 
through Madrid in the direction of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama and the Rio Duero (Portug. Douro). In 
the north-east it took in, among other places, Uclés, 
Cuenca, Huete, Santaver, Guadalajara and Medina- 
celi, while in the north-west it ran through Talavera, 
Coria and Coimbra. 

Until the end of the 4th/10th century no major 
changes took place in the general pattern of these 
frontier zones as it stood at the time of al-Nāsir's 
death in 350/961, but not long before 400/1009 the 
caliphate that he had instituted began to lose control 
of al-Andalus, and, as disintegration set in, the 
Christians turned Muslim disunity to whatever advan- 
tage they could whenever they could. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, major changes in the configuration of the 
border territories took place in the period running 
from the definitive conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI 
of Leon and Castile in 478/1085 to shortly after the 
mid-6th/12th century, by which time the long 
Christian follow-up to the taking of Saragossa was 
very near its end. Following the disappearance of the 
territories once controlled from Toledo and Saragossa, 
no defensive system comparable to that represented 
by the ¢hughiir as devised and developed by the 
Umayyads emerged to replace it. Accordingly, it was 
only a matter of time, once Ferdinand III of Castile 
and Leon had taken Cordova (633/1236) and Seville 
(646/1248), before Muslim rule in the Iberian Penin- 
sula was eliminated from all but the small kingdom 
of the Nasrids {g.v.] of Granada. 

Relevant to the subject of /&ughür in al-Andalus are 
one or two terms on which comment may be help- 
ful. First, there is reason to believe that al-thaghr al- 
shark? and al-thaghr al-djawft (adj. “northern”, but to 
be taken as applying in particular to the north-west), 
which occur in a 7th/13th-century text, are terms 
which had, as Muslim frontiers receded, come to 
replace al-thaghr al-aksā and al-thaghr al-adnà, respec- 
tively. Secondly, al-thaghr and bilād al-thaghr, when 
unqualified, almost always denote the old Upper 
March. For further and better particulars Bosch Vila’s 
Algunas consideraciones (see Bibl), though in need of 
updating, is useful. 
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One final point: the complex subject of the place 
of the thughir in the administrative system of al-Andalus 
has been felt to be beyond the scope of this article. 
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THULA, an historic, walled town of about 
4,000 people (al-Waysi, 65, published in 1962) situ- 
ated at about 45 km/28 miles from the main town 
of the Yemen, San‘a’ [9.v.], and placed by Werdecker 
(139), after Glaser, in 15° 36' latitude and 43? 53'. The 
town is overlooked by an impregnable fortress perched 
on the mountain above which can be seen from very 


great distances all around. Tradition tells us that the i 


town takes its name from a certain Thulà b. Lubakha 
b. Akyan b. Himyar al-Asghar. It is also the centre 
of a district (kad) of the same name. 

The town is undoubtedly of ancient origin. Al- 
Hamdānī (107), writing in the 4th/10th century, sim- 
ply states that it is a stronghold (4tsn) and a village 
belonging to the Marraniyyün of Hamdan, and it is 
clear that the town took on more political and mil- 
itary importance during the Ayyübid (569-626/1173- 
1228) and Rasülid (628-845/1230-1441) periods and 
particularly under the later Zaydi Imāms. The town 
is associated in particular with the Zaydi Imam al- 
Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din who died in 980/1572. 
His tomb lies inside the madrasa of his son, Sharaf 
al-Din, within the walls of Thula (see Golvin and Fro- 
mont, Thula, 42-6, and photographs 30-5, pp. 196-8). 
The major architectural features of the town, mos- 
ques, madrasas, tombs and gates, of the latter, nine in 
all, can all be seen in Golvin and Fromont, 17, 
fig. 2, which is a general plan, and the work as a 
whole is an excellent study of the architecture. of 
Thulā. 

Thulà was visited by both Niebuhr in the 18th 
century and Glaser in December 1883. The latter 
wrote a particularly detailed account of the town (see 
both Grohmann's art. ZAula, in EI', and Werdecker, 
38-9, both written from Glaser’s manuscript account). 
Glaser reckoned Thulà to be the second largest town 
in the Yemen after San‘a’, and its narrow streets were 


flanked with regularly-built houses in yellowish-red 
stone. Glaser first thought the ascent to the citadel 
to be impossible, but he was assisted by local climbers 
and a strong rope. He calculated the Aim to be of 
some antiquity. He mentions cisterns and about twenty 
granaries called madafim, cone-shaped structures made 
out of sandstone and about six or seven metres deep. 
He also mentions caves hewn out of the rock called 
djurūf. 

Bibliography: J. Werdecker, A contribution to the 
geography and cartography of North-West Yemen, in Bull. 
de la Société Royale de Géographie d'Egypte (1939), 
38-9; Husayn b. "Alī al-Waysī, al-Yaman al-kubrá, 
Cairo 1962, 65; L. Golvin and Marie-Christine 
Fromont, Thula, architecture et urbanisme. d'une. citē de 
haute moniagne en République Arabe du Yémen, Paris 
1984, passim; Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hadjari, 
Madjmū* buldān al-Yaman wa-kab@ili-ha, ed. Isma‘il 
b. "Alī al-Akwa‘, San‘a’ 1984, i, 166-7. 

(G.R. SwrrH) 

THULUTH [see KHarr]. 

THUMAMA s. ASHRAS, Asū MA'N AL-NUMAYRI, 
Mu'tazili theologian, d. 213/828. 

Of Arab descent (and proud of it), he entered upon 
a secretary's career. He served under the Barmakids 
and was put under arrest after their downfall in 
186/802. However, in 192/807 his reputation had so 
far been restored that Hārūn al-Rashid had him join 
his expedition to Khurāsān. When, one year later, 
the caliph died at Tüs, Thumama stayed in the East 
with al-Ma'mün, obviously as one of his administra- 
tive advisers. In 201/817 we find him among those 
who, by their signature, bore witness to the document 
where al-Ma'mün proclaimed "Alī al-Ridà as his suc- 
cessor. Yet he never held a high official post, neither 
at Marw where al-Ma'mün resided until 202/818 nor 
later at the court of Baghdad when the caliph had 
returned to ‘Irak in 204/819. Publicity was much 
greater, though, in the old capital than it had been 
in Khurāsān; he therefore became the hero of numer- 
ous anecdotes in adab literature. People saw in him 
a kind of éminence grise, influential in a way but mainly 
famous for his wit and his detached and liberal irony. 
His feeling for Arabic style and his interest in elo- 
quent speech made him a typical representative of 
the state bureaucracy. 

As a theologian he did not write as much as did 
most of his Mutazilī colleagues, nor does he seem 
to have had the ambition of developing an overall 
"system". He agreed with Mu‘ammar [g.v.] in assum- 
ing that all beings have a “nature” (tabī'a), but at the 
same time he was convinced that those who really 
act are only God and man. Man is distinguished 
among all creatures by his will; this is what he has 
in common with God. By his will he may direct 
nature, or rather, the natures, ie. his own one as 
well as that of other beings. This does not, however, 
exclude the fact that beings, whether living or in- 
animate, also function by themselves. Effects are not 
caused by a personal originator (muhdith) as he said, 
rejecting by that the concept of tawailud developed by 
his contemporary Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir [q.v.]. The con- 
sequences of his theory come out most clearly in his 
epistemology. Knowledge is not acquired but sponta- 
neous, and man becomes responsible for it only when 
he wills it. An unbeliever therefore deserves punish- 
ment only when he consciously rejects the truth; pagans 
who have never heard about Islam are not subject to 
any retribution, positive or negative, but simply become 
dust when they die (a fate which, according to süra 
LXXVIIL 40, the real unbelievers would be happy 
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to undergo instead of Hell). There is, of course, the 
juridical difference between believers and unbelievers, 
but this only concerns their treatment as long as they 
are alive. Internal convictions cannot be ascertained 
by the external appearance. 

In law, Thumāma no longer found the iģitikād as 
developed by the old Küfan school sufficient. He 
aspired after a more systematic method, perhaps de- 
ductive reasoning, but we lack any precise informa- 
tion. In political theory, he took up Pirār's idea that a 
non-Arab, even somebody as despised as a Nabati in 
‘Irak, deserves more respect for having accepted Islam 
than a member of Kuraysh who profited from it, and 
that he should therefore be preferred as a candidate 
for the caliphate in the (somewhat theoretical) case 
that both of them should enter into competition. With 
this doctrine, as well as with his epistemology and 
the corresponding definition of the unbeliever, Thu- 
mama may have influenced al-Djāhiz. 

Bibliography: Mir Valiuddin, Thumāma b. Ashras’ 
Mu'tazilism examined, in IC, xxxiv (1960), 254 ff; 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin-New York 1991-7, iii, 
159-70, v, 345-52, with further references. 

- (J. van Ess) 

THÜREYYA, MeHme», Ottoman biographer 
(1261-1326/ 1845-1909). 

Mehmed Thūreyyā was born in Istanbul, the son 
of Mehmed Hüsnü Bey, an Ottoman civil servant. In 
1863 he joined the translation office of the Bab-i ‘Ali, 
and for some time was also on the staff of the news- 
paper Djeride-yi Hawādīth. He was appointed in 1886 
to the Council of Education, where he served until 
his death in 1909. He was buried in the Karadja 
Ahmed cemetery at Ūskūdar (O.F. Akün, art. Süreyya, 
in JA, ix, 247). 

He wrote or compiled more than forty volumes, 
said to include a multi-part Arabic-Persian-Ottoman- 
Chagatay-Tatar dictionary, four novels, and several 
volumes on Ottoman and Islamic history. Most of 
these apparently perished during a major fire in 1916 
(Akiin, 248). Only two of his works were published. 
The first of two volumes of Nukkbetii "I-wakayt. (“Se- 
lected events”), an annotated register of government 
appointments from 1831 to 1875, appeared in 1876 
(the second volume remained unpublished). His prin- 
cipal work, Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, a biographical dictionary 
of famous Ottomans, appeared in four volumes (1308- 
16/1890-9). Previous Ottoman biographical compen- 
dia, each specialising in a certain professional or social 
group, constituted Thiireyya’s main sources, in addi- 
tion to government records and surviving tombstones. 
Combining data from these various sources, Sidjill-i 
‘Othmani was intended to provide a comprehensive list- 
ing of Ottomans from all professions and ranks, from 
the earliest Ottoman period up to 1316/1899. Despite 
the brevity of its entries and the now proven unreli- 
ability of some of these, it immediately became, and 
remains, a standard work of reference, an Ottoman 
"national biography". It is especially valuable for lower- 
ranking Ottomans not sufficiently prominent to appear 
in other compendia or in major historical sources. 
The first volume of an incomplete modern Turkish 
edition, Osmanh devletinde kim kimdi? (Who was who 
in the Ottoman state?”), appeared in 1969, but has 
not been continued. 

Bibliography: Akin, art. Süreyya; Babinger, GOW, 
385-87; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘OM, iii, 36-7; 
G. Oransay (ed), Osmanh devletinde kim kimdi?, i, 
Ankara 1969, 7-9. (CHRISTINE WooDHEAD) 
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TIBĀĶ (4), a rhetorical figure mostly translated 
“antithesis” and consisting in the inclusion, in a 
verse or colon, of words of opposite meaning, as in 
hulam@u fi 'Lnādī idhà mà ģirtahum—ģjuhalā”u yawma 
'adjadjat" wa-liķā'i “restrained in the tribal council, 
when you come to them,—unrestrained on the day 
of a dust-cloud and battle" (Zuhayr). 

Synonymous terms are mulàbaka and, especially in 
earlier theorists, mutābak (from jābaktu bayna "l-shay'ayn 
“I made the two things congruent” [see Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Badr, 36]. From the same root one also finds tatbīk 
(attested first in Abū Hilal al-"Askarī [d. 395/1005], 
which seems to be a secondary formation in the sense 
of “to create a mutābak”. In later writings one encoun- 
ters also tadādd and mutadādd. Al-Yazdādī (d. after 
403/1013) says that he called (sammaytuhu) this figure 
mutadàdd, at about the same time one finds Ibn Sinan 
al-Khafadji (d. 466/1074) using tatādd and mutadādd 
as terms in his definition of mutabak. 

The earliest terminology is rather inhomogeneous. 
Tha'lab (d. 291/904 [g.v.]) calls this figure, quite sen- 
sibly, muģjāwarat al-addád “juxtaposition of opposites”, 
whereas he uses the term mutābak in the sense of 
ladjnis [g.v.]. This same “aberrant” use of muļābak is 
also found in Ķudāma (d. 320/932 [9.v.]) and Ibn 
Wahb (lst half 4th/10th century; he prefers the form 
mutàbaka). Al-Hatimi (d. 388/998 [q.v. in Suppl.]) reports 
a discussion between al-Akhfash al-Asghar (d. 315/927 
(see AL-AKHFASH. iii]) and Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isbahānī 
(d. 356/967 [g.v.]), in which the latter asks about 
the two meanings of mufabak and al-Akhfash sets the 
record straight according to the majority view (Bone- 
bakker, Materials, 38). Ķudāma does discuss antithesis 
as well, calling it, however, by the idiosyncratic name 
of takafu’ “balancing”. Kudama’s deviation from the 
consensus— with regard to both terms, mutābak and 
takafw—is much talked about in later sources (with 
great sophistication by al-Sidjilmāsī [9.v.]), mostly 
with the general tenor that in principle a quarrel 
about terminology is pointless. Strangely, however, the 
term takāfir is revitalised later by some to denote a 
specific type of tibāk, one in which one term (thus 
Nadjm al-Din Ibn al-Athir [d. 737/1337]) or both 
terms of the antithesis (thus Ibn Abi ’I-Isba‘ (d. 654/ 
1256]) are figurative. 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908 [9.v.]) is the first to use 
mutabaka as a term to denote “antithesis”. He includes 
it among the five figures that he singles out as con- 
stituting the badř (g.v.] phenomenon. He probably 
does so because mutābaka shares with the other badi* 
figures two characteristics: (a) it creates two (some- 
times more) poles in a line (in this case the two anti- 
thetical words) and (b) it is often, particularly in 
muhdath poetry, combined with the first and most 
important Padi! figure, the loan metaphor (iszara, cf. 
W. Heinrichs in ZGAIW, i [1984], 190-1). The first 
theorist to use the form tibāk seems to have been 
Abū Hilal al-"Askarī [9.v.]. 

The main topics discussed by the theorists are the 
following: 

1. The nature of the opposition. Whereas most def- 
initions of fbak are based on the word didd “oppo- 
site" and exemplified by pairs such as “black” vs. 
“white” and “laugh” vs. “weep”, there is some discus- 
sion whether a mere difference within the same category, 
such as e.g. “red” vs. “green”, would also constitute 
a tibāk. Some subsume it under the mutābaka cate- 
gory (thus e.g. Hazim al-Kartādjannī), others estab- 
lish a separate category parallel to mutābak(a) under 
an overarching heading (mukha@hf under tadadd in Ibn 
Sinan al-Khafadji). The use of various colours in one 
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line acquires the status of a separate figure, mostly 
as a subcategory of tibāk, under the name of tadbidj 
“brocading” (see Mehren, 99). 

2. The combination of {bak with other figures, most 
prominently the metaphor. Since a simple antithesis 
is rather artless, it is frequently interwoven with 
metaphorical structures, especially in “modern” poetry. 
Ibn Abi '-Isba* distinguishes between antitheses with 
hakika words and others with maģjāz words; for the 
latter he revives the Ķudāmian term (akafi? with this 
new meaning. An example would be Ibn Rashik’s 
line: wa-kad atfaà'uü shamsa ’l-nahāri wa-awkadū nudjüma 
awali fi samā”i ‘adjadji “they extinguished the sun 
of day and they lit the stars of the lances in a sky 
of whirling dust”. The author adds that this metaphor- 
ical antithesis would be an example of the “combi- 
nation of figures” which he had discovered as a 


“figure” in its own right and termed mukárana (for the | 


latter see Tahbir, 603-6). Interestingly, Nadjm al-Din 
Ibn al-Athir, though also introducing the term /akáfu', 
restricts it to cases in which only one of the opposites 
is metaphorical, as in Di‘bil’s line: lā tadjabi_ya Salma 
min radjul" —dahika "l-mashibu bi-ra^sihi fa-bakà "don't be 
amazed, O Salma, at a man, on whose head hoari- 
ness is laughing, whereas he is all tears", where, obvi- 
ously, only dahika is metaphorical, while bakā is real. 
Ibn Ma‘siim, who likewise introduces the distinction 
between tibāk haķīķī and tībāk madjazi, says that, ordi- 
narily, the latter is defined as an antithesis based on 
words used figuratively. He finds this unsatisfactory 
and stipulates further that the actually intended mean- 
ings of the figuratively used words must be antithet- 
ical; otherwise, one is dealing with an tham al-tibak, 
a “make-believe antithesis”. From this point of view 
the lines already quoted do not pass muster: neither 
Ibn Rashik’s “blotting out the sun” vs. “raising the 
lances and letting their heads glisten” nor Di‘bil’s 
“being bright” vs. “weeping” are real-life opposites. 
The example for bak madjazi that Ibn Ma'süm ad- 
duces is a line by al-Tihàmi (d. 416/1025 [q.».]): 
la-kad ahyā 'I-makārima bada mawt" wa-shāda bind’aha 
ba'da "nhidàmi “he brought the glorious deeds to life 
after [a period of] death, and he [re]built their struc- 
ture after [a period of] ruin”. Here the two meta- 
phorical antitheses “bringing to life/death” and 
“rebuilding/ruin” reflect a real-life opposition “exist- 
ence/non-existence”. From this point of view, the 
“make-believe antithesis” is a much greater frequency 
and vibrancy in “modern” poetry than the more pedes- 
trian "bak maģjāzī of Ibn Ma'süm. 

3. Observations on the literary history of tibāk. 
There are two vantage points from which one might 
view this history: “prose and poetry” and “Ancients 
and Moderns”. As for the first, it is clear that tibāk was 


a prominent feature of early (and later) sayings (hikam) | 


and speeches (4hufab); it moulded their style and argu- 
ment. Al-Bāķillānī goes so far as to say that most of 
the speeches of eloquent people are tatbīk. Small won- 
der that the scribes took a great interest in this figure 
and developed their own terminology: al-Kh*ārazmī 
says that what the critics of poetry called mufabaka, 
the scribes term mukāfa'a (in view of Kudama’s takāfw 
this reading is preferred to the mukāfāt of the ed. van 
Vloten). A large percentage of the shawahid adduced 
to exemplify tibāk are sayings and aphorisms. 

As for the second perspective, the critics agree that 
already the ancient Arabs produced a fair amount of 
fibak in their poetry, maybe more than any other fig- 
ure of speech (al-Amidi, Muwdazana, i, 171; Ibn Aflah, 
Mukaddima, 7), although they sometimes missed a 
chance that later poets would not have (see Diya’ al- 


Din Ibn al-Athir, Mathal, iii, 181; and al-Muzaffar al- 
Husaynī, Jghrid, 101, on the “modern” improvement 
by Abu '1-Shīs on a well-known “ancient” line by 
‘Amr b. Kulthüm). As with all badr figures, the *Mod- 
erns” had a great predilection for tibāk. Some critics 
even say that it is the best of all the badī figures 
(Ibn Waki‘, Munsif, i, 49). Abū Tammam was par- 
ticularly keen on it, with mixed results (Diya’ al-Din 
Ibn al-Athir, Mathal, iii, 175). Al-Mutanabbī is sur- 
prisingly credited with comparatively few (ibid., 178). 
As already hinted at, the “modern” poets combined 
their &bàks with other figures of speech, metaphor 
first and foremost. Ibn Ma'süm gives a list of vari- 
ous combinations with examples. He also points out 
that the more “recent” poets, such as Ibn Makānis 
(d. 794/1392), Ibn Nubāta (768/1366 [g.v.]), and Ibn 
Sana’ al-Mulk (d. 608/1211 [g.v.]), have a penchant 
for combining tibāk and lawriya “double 'entendre". 
Finally, tibāk is not specifically Arabic, as Diya’ 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir points out: the pre-Islamic Persians 
used it and the Greeks as well. As Hippocrates said 
at the beginning of the “Aphorisms”: al-umru kasīr"” 
wa-'l-sinā'atu tawīla “vita brevis, ars longa". 
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al-kātib wa 'l-shā'ir, ed. A. al-Hūfī and B. Tabana, 
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(W.P. HEINRICHS) 

TIBB (a.), medicine. 

1. Medicine in the Islamic world. 

Medical care in the Islamic world was pluralistic, 
with various practices serving different needs and some- 
times intermingling. This medical pluralism allowed 
pre-Islamic traditional and magical practices to flourish 
alongside medical theories inherited from the Hellen- 
istic world and drug lore acquired from India and 
elsewhere. The medical practices of pre-Islamic Arabia 
appear to have continued as the dominant form of 
care into the early days of the Umayyad caliphate. 
The nature of this medical care is known primarily 
through various Aadiths, which later formed the basis 
of a genre of medical writing called al-(:bb al-nabawi 
(see below). 

Sources tell us virtually nothing about the medical 
care extended to the four Orthodox Caliphs and little 
about the medical care outside the court. There is a 
story of an Arab named al-Hārith b. Kalada [g.v. in 
Suppl] who is said to have held learned discussions 
with the Sāsānid ruler Khusraw Anūshirwān, to have 
studied medicine at Gondēshāpūr (see below), to have 
been sufficiently known for his care that the Prophet 
referred sick people to him, and who, according to 
some traditions, was connected with the final illnesses 
of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar [g.vv.]. The therapy that he 
advocated, according to later biographical literature, 
reflects traditional practices of using locally available 
plants rather than the Hellenistic tradition generally 
associated with Gondēshāpūr. The accounts of al- 
Harith b. Kalada were elaborated over time and in- 
clude conflicting elements making it difficult to assess 
the historical figure. For similar reasons, it is difficult 
to determine the authenticity of reports regarding Ibn 
Abi Rimtha, who was supposed to have been a con- 
temporary of the Prophet and to have practised sur- 
gery. It is evident that a need was felt to justify and 
defend the use of medicine by appealing to accounts 
which showed the Prophet and early members of the 
Muslim community having recourse to doctors. 

Only a few meagre details emerge regarding the 


physicians serving the early Umayyad caliphs. The first 
Umayyad caliph, Mu‘awiya [g.v.], is said to have em- 
ployed a Christian physician of Damascus, Ibn Uthal. 
The physician to the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(99-101/717-20) is said to have been ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Abdjar al-Kinānī, a convert to Islam who report- 
edly studied at the surviving medical school in Alex- 
andria. One of the few Umayyad physicians known 
by extant writings, and possibly the first to translate 
a medical treatise into Arabic, is Māsardjawayh [¢.v.], 
sometimes called Māsardjīs, a Judaeo-Persian physician 
living in Basra. While some accounts have Māsardja- 
wayh living at the end of the 2nd/8th or the beginning 
of the 3rd/9th century, others state that, for either 
the caliph Marwan I or ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, he 
translated into Arabic from Syriac the medical hand- 
book (kunnāsh) of Ahrun [9.v. in Suppl.], a 7th-century 
physician of the Alexandrian medical school. 

Modern historians have usually assigned a promi- 
nent role in the development of Islamic medicine to 
the city of Gondēshāpūr (4.».], in southwestern Persia, 
which in the 6th century was an outpost of Hellenism. 
It has been asserted that Gondēshāpūr had an impor- 
tant hospital and medical school which supported the 
translation of Greek and possibly Sanskrit texts into 
Middle Persian and Syriac, but this interpretation has 
been challenged by recent historians. There seems to 
be no evidence that there was a hospital in Gonde- 
shāpūr or a formal medical school. There may have 
been a modest infirmary where Greco-Roman medi- 
cine was practiced and a forum where medical texts 
could be read, as was the case in other towns such 
as Susa nearby to the west. The alleged prominence 
of Gondēshāpūr as a medical centre with hospital was 
possibly due to the dominance of Nestorian Christians 
amongst the early physicians at the ‘Abbasid court 
who wished to claim the hospital as their idea and 
to establish a history to support their medical author- 
ity. Certainly, the Nestorian monopolisation of early 
medicine in Baghdad meant that the medicine they 
advocated, based upon Greek texts, was promoted 
over the rival practices of Zoroastrians and Indians 
or the native medicine of Arabia. 

The influence of Gondēshāpūr upon early ‘Abbasid 
medicine (if our sources are reliable) is evident in the 
prominent role given the Bukhtīshū* [9..] family of 
Nestorian Christian physicians. For eight generations, 
from the mid-2nd/8th well into the second half of 
the 5th/llth century, twelve members of the family 
served caliphs as physicians and advisers, often spon- 
soring the translation of texts and composing original 
treatises. In 148/765 the caliph al-Mansur [g.v.], suf- 
fering from a stomach complaint, called Djurdjis b. 
Djibra'il b. Bukhtīshū* to Baghdad from Gondēshāpūr, 
where he had been the leading physician and author 
of a Syriac medical handbook. He eventually returned 
to Gondēshāpūr, where he died after 151/768, but 
his son was called to Baghdàd in 171/787, where he 
remained until his death in 185/801, serving as physi- 
cian to the caliph Harün al-Rashid. The subsequent 
generations of Bukhtīshū* remained in Baghdad. The 
court physician to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
the Christian physician Sabir b. Sahl [¢.v.], was also 
said to have practised medicine in Gondéshapir before 
coming to Baghdad. 

Early in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, interest was directed 
toward medical and scientific works from older cul- 
tures, especially Greek—no doubt encouraged by the 
Christian court physicians who spoke or read Syriac 
and Greek. After translation was undertaken on ‘a 
major scale, the Hellenistic and Byzantine medical 
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theories and practices were completely accepted and 
integrated into the learned medical thinking of the 
day. The most influential of the Greek writings to be 
translated into Arabic were the compendium on mate- 
ria medica by Dioscorides [see DīvusĶURIDĪS], various 
treatises by Rufus of Ephesus [see RÜFUS AL-Arsīsī], 
the surgical chapter from the Greek encyclopaedia by 
Paul of Aegina working in Alexandria in the 7th cen- 
tury, and especially the voluminous medical writings 
and exposition of humoral medicine by Galen [see 
DJALINUs]. The Hippocratic writings [see BUKRAT, in 
Suppl.], while extensively used by some Islamic physi- 
cians, were not in general as direct a formative influ- 
ence as the Galenic writings. 

Earl in the 3rd/9th century a foundation called 
bayt al-hikma [q.v.], the House of Wisdom, was estab- 
lished in Baghdad for promoting the translation of 
foreign texts. The most productive translator (though 
his relationship with the enterprise called bayt al-hikma 
is unclear) was Hunayn b. Ishak al-‘Ibadr [9.v.], another 
Nestorian Christian but originally from al-Hira in south- 
ern ‘Irak. He translated into both Syriac and Arabic, 
often working in collaboration with others, including 
his son Ishak b. Hunayn [9.v.] and his nephew Hubaysh 
[¢.v.], the latter sometimes translating into Arabic the 
Syriac version made by Hunayn. Ten years before 
his death Hunayn recorded that of Galen's works 
alone, he had made 95 Syriac and 34 Arabic ver- 
sions. Hunayn also composed original medical writ- 
ings, including the very influential K. al-Masa^il fi 
L-tibb li ’l-muta‘allimin and the ophthalmological treatise 
K. al-Ashr makālāt fi *l"ayn. Hunayn and other trans- 


lators, such as the Melkite Kustà b. Luka [g.».], had | 


access to the court as advisers and learned men, and 
through their translations, as well as original compo- 
sitions, their work was fundamental to the establish- 
ment of the classical Arabic scientific and medical 
vocabulary. 

There are a number of early physicians who are 
not known to have made translations themselves but 
whose writings reflect the very early period of adapta- 
tion of foreign material. Foremost amongst this group 
was another Nestorian Christian, Ibn Masawayh [q.], 
whose father had been a physician in Gondeshapür 
before coming to Baghdad. Ibn Masawayh composed 
a considerable number of Arabic medical monographs, 
on topics including fevers, leprosy, melancholy, dietet- 
ics, eye diseases and medical aphorisms. It was reported 
that Ibn Masawayh regularly held a madjlis or assem- 
bly of some sort, where he consulted with patients 
and discussed subjects with pupils, amongst them 
Hunayn b. Ishak. At times, Ibn Màsawayh apparently 
attracted considerable audiences, having acquired a 
reputation for repartee. Another important figure was 
‘Ali b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabarī [g.v.], who died not 
long after 240/855. He not only summarised Greco- 
Roman practices in his compendium Firdaws al-hikma, 
dedicated in 235/850 to the caliph al-Mutawakkil, but 
also devoted a separate chapter to Indian medicine. 
Neither he nor subsequent writers, however, really tried 
to integrate the Indian material with Greco-Roman 
medicine. Approximately thirty other physicians who 
practiced before the last quarter of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury are known by name and some by extant writ- 
ings. By the end of the century the humoral system 
of pathology, particularly as had been advocated by 
Galen, formed the basis of nearly all the learned 
Arabic medical discourses. 

Also in the 3rd/9th century there arose a genre 
of medical writing called al-(ibb al-nabawi, or prophetic 
medicine, intended as an alternative to the exclusively 


Greek-based medical systems. The authors were cler- 
ics rather than physicians, and they advocated the 
traditional medical practices of the Prophet's day and 
those mentioned in the Kur'àn and hadith over the 
medical ideas assimilated from Hellenistic society, some- 
times blending the two approaches. One of the ear- 
liest examples is the 3rd/9th-century Shi‘T collection 
Tibb al-aà^imma. At about the same time, Ibn Habib 
al-Andalust [g.] composed Mukhtasar fi ‘l-tibb based 
upon fadiths concerned with medicine, while in the next 
century Ibn al-Sunni (d. 364/974) compiled a treatise 
on the subject that was used by later writers. In the 
7th/13th and 8th/l4th centuries, the genre became 
quite popular and it remains so today. The treatises 
by the historian al-Dhahabī [g.».], the Hanbali scholar 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya [g.v.], and Djalal al-Din al- 
Suyūtī (d. 911/1505 [g.».]) are still available in modern 
printings. Treatises on prophetic medicine flourished 
for centuries alongside those of the Greek-based 
humoral tradition. We know of a considerable num- 
ber of treatises on al-tibb al-nabawt, but we do not have 
the names of any who were known for practising this 
type of medicine. The reason for this may be that 
our written sources are for the most part skewed 
toward the Greek-based system and omit details of 
other practices. It would seem that treatises on al-tibb 
al-nabawi were not considered detrimental to, or com- 
petitive with, medical practices based primarily upon 
Hellenistic humoral medicine. Islamic plague tracts 
also had as their primary focus the collecting and 
interpreting of various hadiths considered relevant to 
the concepts of contagion and transmissibility of dis- 
ease and the proper reaction to such occurrences [see 
WABĀ”]. Plague tracts also attempted medical explana- 
tions and remedies for plague, and sometimes a his- 
tory of plagues up to the time of composition. 
Following the rather rapid appropriation of Greek 
medicine (with a few Persian and Indian elements) 
that occurred in the 3rd/9th century, the organisa- 
tion of the vast body of knowledge into a logical and 
accessible format became a primary concern. In the 
4th/10th and early 5th/1lth centuries, four compre- 
hensive Arabic medical encyclopaedias were composed 
that proved to be particularly influential. Yet no mod- 
ern critical editions or translations of these encyclopae- 
dias are available. Two of these fundamental works 
were written by Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” 
al-Rāzī [g.v.]: K. al-Mansūrī fi T-tibb and K. al-Hawi. 
The former, dedicated in 290/903 to the Samanid 
prince Abi Salih al-Mansür b. Ishak, governor of 
Rayy, is a relatively short general textbook, while the 
latter was assembled posthumously from his working 
files of readings and personal observations. The Hawi 
is a unique type of work in the history of medicine, 
and, even though it was so enormous that few could 
afford copies and was not tightly structured as medi- 
aeval encyclopaedias usually were, it was frequently 
used by later physicians. It was not without its crit- 
ics, however, for the K. Kamil al-sind‘a al-tibbiyya by 
‘Ali b. al-:Abbàs al-Madjüsi [9.v.] was written in part 
as an attempt to redress the lack of proper organi- 
sation and insufficient attention to anatomy and surgery 
that is evident in the Hawi. Al-Madjüsi dedicated his 
only treatise to the Buyid ruler ‘Adud al-Dawla Fana 
Khusraw [g.v.], and it is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and well-organised medical compendia of early 
medical literature. Its division into two discrete parts, 
theoretical and practical, established a format com- 
mon to later mediaeval medical writings. The fourth 
medical encyclopaedia of fundamental importance was 
K. al-Kānūn fi "-tbb by Ibn Sina [ge]. Composed 
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over a lengthy period of time as he moved westward 
from Gurgān to Rayy and then to Hamadān, the 
compendium consisted of five books: (1) general medi- 
cal principles; (2) materia medica, (3) diseases occurring 
in a particular part of the body; (4) diseases such as 
fevers that are not specific to one bodily part; and 
(5) recipes for compound drugs. The first book some- 
times circulated by itself under the title al-Kulliyyāt. 
Unlike al-Ràzi or al-Madjisi, Ibn Sina did not name 
the sources from which he drew his material. These 
four attempts at collecting and systematising the rather 
unorganised Hellenistic and Byzantine medical litera- 
ture were enormously successful in producing a coher- 
ent and orderly medical system. Their sheer size tended 
to emphasise their authoritative nature, reinforced by 
titles such as al-Kanün. 

The Kānūn was, however, not greeted everywhere 
with praise. In Spain, when Abu '-"Alā* Zuhr, who 
died in 525/1130 [see IBN zuHR. nī], was presented 
with a copy of the Āānūn, he so disliked it that he 
refused to put it in his library, preferring to cut off its 
margins for use in writing prescriptions for patients. 
He also wrote a treatise criticising the materia medica 
in the Kānūn. His students, like those of al-Rāzī before 
him, compiled his therapeutic procedures and case 
histories into a book, K. al-Mudarrabat, following his 
death in Seville. His son, Abū Marwan b. Zuhr [see 
IBN ZUHR. IV], wrote several important works, includ- 
ing K. al-Iktisād intended for a general audience and 
K. al-Taysir concerned with therapeutics. His compa- 
triot Ibn Rushd [g.v] wrote K. al-Kulliyyat, which 
became one of the most influential medical writings 
from Spain. It remains to be investigated whether 
Islamic medicine in Spain developed with less depend- 
ence upon the ideas of Ibn Sina than elsewhere. 
Available evidence suggests that the Kānūn of Ibn Sina 
had little influence in ‘Irak, Syria and Egypt until the 
second half of the 6th/12th century, when Ibn al- 
Tilmidh [g.v.], a physician at the *Adudi hospital in 
Baghdad who died in 560/1165, wrote a marginal 
commentary in a copy he transcribed (in part from 
Ibn Sinà's autograph copy) of the Kanün; portions are 
extant in Cambridge, Browne ms. P 5(10), and Los 
Angeles, UCLA Biomedical Library, Coll. 1062, ms. 
108. The influence of the Kēnūn is detectable in the 
K. al-Mukhtarat fi "I-tibb written in Mawsil in 560/1165 
by Ibn Hubal [9.v.]. In Persia, the Kanüz's influence is 
evident earlier, for the Persian handbook Dhakhira- 
Ji Kh"àrazmshàhi by Djurdjānī [9.v.], dedicated to the 
Kh*arazmshah Kutb al-Din Muhammad (490-521/ 
1097-127), is highly dependent upon the Kānūn. 

Both al-Razi and Ibn Sina also wrote essays on 
individual topics. Al-Razi wrote an influential mono- 
graph on smallpox and measles, though the earliest 
essay on the subject was by Thabit b. Ķurra [¢.v.]. 
Amongst al-Rāzī's other essays was one on colic (K. al- 
Külandi)) and one criticising Galen's medical philos- 
ophy (K. al-Shukük ‘ala Dyalinüs. Some of his case 
histories are contained in his K. al-Hāuī, but many 
more (nearly 900) were recorded and assembled 
posthumously by his students under the title K al- 
Taģjārib. Ibn Sīnā's medical monographs included 
essays on colic, on cardiac drugs and on bloodletting, 
as well as a didactic medical poem (Urdjüza fi "I-tibb) 
that was especially popular (judging from the large 
number of extant manuscripts and commentaries, 
including one by Ibn Rushd). The 4th/10th-century 
writings of Ishak b. Sulayman al-Isrā'īlī [¢.v.], par- 
ticularly that on fevers, were widely read, as were 
the writings of his pupil, the Tunisian physician Ibn 
al-Djazzar [9.v.]. The court physician to ‘Abd al- 


Rahman III [g.v.], Abu '1-Ķāsim al-Zahrāwī, composed 
at Cordova an encyclopaedia of 30 books entitled K. 
al-Tasrif li-man ‘adjiza ‘an al-tasnif that had particular 
influence through its final book, which was devoted 
to surgery. In the second half of the 4th/ 10th century, 
Akhawayni Bukhari, a student of a pupil of al-Rāzī, 
composed the earliest medical compendium in Persian, 
Hidāyat al-muta‘allimin fi *-tibb. The general Arabic text- 
book, K. ai-Mu'ālaģjāt al-bukratiyya, by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tabari, court physician to the Büyid 
ruler Rukn al-Dawla [9.v.] is preserved in many man- 
uscript copies and merits further attention from his- 
torians, while several of the treatises by the court 
physician to the ‘Abbasid caliphs al-Muktadi and al- 
Mustazhir [9.vv.], Sa'īd b. Hibat Allah (d. 495/ 
1101), deserve detailed attention, especially his K. al- 
Mughni fi tadbir al-amrad and his medical-philosophical 
essay Fi khalk al-insan. 

In the 5th/llth century an acrimonious debate 
occurred between two important physicians. "Alī b. 
Ridwān [g.v.] was a self-taught physician, burdened 
by an enormous ego and a quick temper. He was 
appointed chief physician by the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir [g.v.], and attained great political power in 
Egypt, where he also wrote several treatises including 
K. Daf? madarr al-abdan bi-ard Misr, a discourse on cli- 
matological features of Egypt and their relation to 
public sanitation and disease, particularly plague. When 
Ibn Butlān [9.v.], a Nestorian Christian from Baghdad 
educated under the leading physician of the day, 
arrived in Fustāt in 441/1049 and challenged Ibn 
Ridwān's position, an exchange of ten increasingly 
vitriolic essays took place. The debate ostensibly cen- 
tred upon an issue in Aristotelian biology, but was in 
fact motivated by enmity and the desire to acquire 
social status or to protect it. Ultimately, Ibn Butlan 
was forced to leave, but rather than return to Baghdad 
he went first to Constantinople and then to a mon- 
astery, where he became a monk. Ibn Butlàn com- 
posed a medical manual for the use of monks, a tract 
on how to detect illnesses in slaves that were for sale, 
a satirical piece exposing the shortcomings of a physi- 
cian and other medical personnel (Da‘wat al-atibba’), 
and the extremely popular K. Takwim al-sihha, which 
in the course of 40 charts presents 210 plants and 
animals and 70 other items and procedures useful for 
maintaining good health. Neither Ibn Butlàn nor Ibn 
Ridwān appear to have been aware of the Kanin of 
Ibn Sina. 

Perhaps with Ibn Butlàn's Takwim as a model, syn- 
optic charts became a common didactic element in 
Arabic medical literature. Such charts are found, for 
example, in the therapeutic handbooks of Ibn Djazla 
[g.v.] and Sa‘id b. Hibat Allāh, and in the treatises 
on materia medica of Ibrahim b. Abi Sa‘id al-‘Ala’r 
al-Maghribi (fl. mid-6th/12th cent.) and Hubaysh b. 
Ibrahim al-Tiflīsī (ff. end of 6th/12th century). As 
early as the 3rd/9th century, branch diagrams were 
used to illustrate the relationship between ideas or 
between related diseases. Ibn Māsawayh appears to 
have been amongst the earliest to employ them, though 
branch diagrams are also found in some Arabic copies 
of summaries (djawami‘) of Galenic treatises. Another 
popular format for medical discourse was that of 
questions and answers. Hunayn b. Ishak employed 
the technique in his al-Masā'il fi ‘l-tibb li *l-muta‘allimin 
and also in al-Masa’il fi *layn. Others followed suit, 
such as Sa‘id b. Abi 'I-Khayr al-Masīhī (d. 589/1193), 
court physician to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir [g.v.], 
in his introductory guide to medicine, K. al-Iktidàb. 
Didactic medical poetry was also a common device, 
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though given little attention by modern historians. 

The Ayyübid and Mamlük dynasties were noted 
for their patronage of physicians and hospitals. Al- 
Malik al-Nāsir I Salah al-Din Yüsuf b. Ayyüb (Saladin) 
[g.v.] was said to have had no less than 18 physi- 
cians in his service, eight of them Muslim, five Jews, 
four Christians, and one Samaritan. These included 
the well-known Jewish physician and philosopher 
Maimonides (Ibn Maymün [g.v.]) and Ibn Djumay* 
[see BN pjāmr']. The latter had a number of students, 
including Ibn Abi 'I-Bayān al-Isrā'īlī (g.v.], the author 
of a formulary Dustūr al-bīmāristān for use in the Nāsirī 
hospital. 

Nir al-Din Mahmüd b. Zangi [g.v.] had founded 
a hospital in Damascus which was named after him 
the Nüri hospital, and al-Malik al-Nàsir I (Saladin) 
followed his example by founding in 567/1171 a hos- 
pital in Cairo called the Nāsirī hospital. The develop- 
ment of urban hospitals was a major achievement of 
mediaeval Islamic society [see BIMARISTAN]. The relation 
of their design and development to earlier poor and 
sick relief facilities offered by some Christian monas- 
teries has not yet been fully delineated, but it is evi- 
dent that the mediaeval Islamic hospital was a more 
elaborate institution with a wider range of functions. 

The Islamic hospital served several purposes: a 
centre of medical treatment, a convalescent home for 
those recovering from illness or accidents, an insane 
asylum, and a retirement home giving basic mainte- 
nance needs for the aged and infirm who lacked a 
family to care for them. It is unlikely that any truly 
wealthy person would have gone to a hospital, unless 
they were taken ill while travelling far from home. 
Except under unusual circumstances, all the medical 
needs of the wealthy and powerful would have been 
administered in the home. Though Jewish and Chris- 
tian doctors working in hospitals were not uncommon, 
we do not know what proportion of the patients would 
have been non-Muslim. An association with a hospi- 
tal seems to have been highly desirable for a physician, 
and some teaching occurred in hospitals, especially in 
Baghdad and later in Damascus and Cairo, but most 
medical instruction was probably acquired through 
private tutoring and apprenticeship. 

The association of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid I 
[g.v.] with the establishment of the first hospital in 
Islam has been demonstrated to be unjustified, and 
the formative role of Gondēshāpūr in their develop- 
ment has been overemphasised. Available evidence 
suggests that the first Islamic hospital was founded in 
Baghdad by order of Haran al-Rashid. The most 
important of the Baghdad hospitals was that estab- 
lished in 372/982 by ‘Adud al-Dawla and we possess 
the fullest information about the great Syro-Egyptian 
hospitals of the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries. 

Following the death in 560/1165 of the head of 
the *Adudi hospital in Baghdad, Ibn al-Tilmidh, sev- 
eral physicians left Baghdad for Damascus and the 
Nari hospital. One of Ibn al-Tilmidh's students to 
emigrate was Ibn al-Mutran (d. 587/1191), a Chris- 
tan who converted to Islam and found in Salàh al- 
Din a generous patron, enabling him to develop a 
personal library said to contain 10,000 volumes. Ibn 
al-Mutran’s major writing, K. Bustan al-atibbā” wa-rawdat 
al-alibba’, consists of numerous quotations from ear- 
lier authorities interspersed with his own comments, 
somewhat in the style of al-Rāzīs Hawt but on a 
smaller and more organised scale. The leading figure 
in the teaching of learned medicine in Syria and 
Egypt in the 7th/13th century was Muhadhdhab al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘Ali, known as al-Dakhwār (d. 


628/1230), who had studied medicine with Ibn al- 
Mutran and in turn taught many students in Damascus, 
where he was associated with the Nüri hospital. He 
established upon his death a madrasa (g.v.] which was 
devoted solely to instruction in medicine. The school 
opened in 628/1231, about a month after al-Dakhwar 
died, and it was still in existence in 820/1417 when 
it underwent repairs. 

His two most famous students were Ibn Abi Usay- 
bia and Ibn al-Nafīs. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a [q.v] was 
born into a family of Damascene physicians and in 
his day was a noted oculist practicing at the Nüri 
hospital. Today his name is more readily associated 
with his K. *Uyün al-anba’ fī tabakāt al-atibba’, in which 
he gives the biographies of over 380 physicians and 
scholars. His work greatly expands the earlier bio- 
bibliographic accounts given by Ibn al-Ķiftī [g.v]. 

Ibn al-Nafis [g.».], usually referred to in Arabic 
sources by his xisba al-Kurashi, was a noted jurist as 
well as a prolific writer of medical tracts. He under- 
took an enormous medical compendium called K. al- 
Shamil fi "L-sinà'a al-tibbiyya, which was projected to 
extend to 300 volumes, of which he completed only 
80 (portions are preserved in nine manuscripts, one 
of which is an autograph [Palo Alto, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Lane Medical Library, ms. Z 276]). He also 
wrote on ophthalmology and produced a commen- 
tary on K. al-Masa@il fi "-tibb by Hunayn b. Ishak. 

While the earliest epitome of the Āānūn seems to 
have been that by al-Īlāķī (fl. 460/1068), a pupil of 
Ibn Sina, it was not really until the late 6th/12th 
century that a serious need was perceived for aids to 
understanding the Āānūn. The Egyptian Jewish physi- 
cian Ibn Djumay‘, who died in 594/1198, composed 
possibly the earliest commentary on the Kanün. In the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, commentaries and 
epitomes followed in rapid succession, and it was this 
industry of glossing and condensing the Āānūn that 
assured the encyclopaedia its pre-eminent position in 
mediaeval medicine. 

The most widely read of all abridgements of the 
Kānūn was that titled K. al-Miadjiz written by Ibn al- 
Nafis. He also composed a commentary on the entire 
Kānūn that became an authoritative work in its own 
right, and in it he criticised Ibn Sina for, amongst 
other things, spreading his discussion of anatomy over 
several different sections of the Kānūn. Ibn al-Nafis 
then prepared a separate commentary on the anatomy 
which is preserved in several copies, one completed 
in 640/1242 some 46 years before his death (Los 
Angeles, UCLA Biomedical Library, Coll. 1062, ms. 
80), and in it Ibn al-Nafis described the movement 
of blood through the pulmonary transit (the pulmo- 
nary circulation) some three centuries before it was de- 
scribed by Europeans [see TasHRix]. Ibn al-Nafis spent 
much of his life in Cairo, where he died in 687/1288 
bequeathing his house and library to the recently- 
constructed Mansūrī hospital there. 

In Damascus, an important pupil of both Ibn al- 
Nafis and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a was the Christian physi- 
cian Ibn al-Kuff [9.v. in Suppl.], who taught medicine 
in Damascus and composed what appears to be the 
only mediaeval Arabic treatise. devoted solely to 
surgery. This manual (K. al-‘Umda fī siná'at al-djiraha) 
covered all aspects of surgical care except ophthal- 
mology, which he considered to be a speciality with 
its own technical literature. 

Only two areas of medicine developed their own 
extensive specialist literature: ophthalmology and phar- 
macology. Nearly every medical compendium had 
chapters on both subjects, but the most comprehensive 
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coverage was to be found in the large number of 
monographs devoted solely to eye diseases or simple 
and compound remedies. 

Ophthalmology was a topic in which mediaeval 
Islamic writers displayed considerable originality [see 
‘AYN and RAMAD]. Early in the 3rd/9th century, both 
Ibn Māsawayh and his student Hunayn b. Ishak wrote 
influential monographs ori the subject. Though based 
to a large extent upon Greek sources, they already 
show considerable advancement in knowledge over 
that in the extant Greek writings, including knowledge 
of some previously unrecognised pathological condi- 
tions such as pannus (sabal in Arabic), for which intri- 
cate surgical procedures soon developed. One of the 
most highly-regarded ophthalmological manuals was 
that covering 130 eye ailments written by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
[g.v.] who practised in Baghdad in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, the Yadhkirat al-Kahhālīn. A near-contemporary 
of his was ‘Ammar al-Mawsili [g.».], who was origi- 
nally from ‘Irak but moved to Egypt where he dedi- 
cated his only writing, a treatise on eye diseases, to 
the Fatimid ruler al-Hakim [9.v.]. "Ammār's treatise 
discusses only 48 diseases, but contains some inter- 
esting clinical cases and a claim to have designed a 
hollow cataract needle for the removal of the cataract 
from the eye by suction. This method of removal was 
attributed by al-Razi in his K. al-Haut to a Greek 
physician, Antyllus, of the 2nd century A.D.; others, 
such as al-Zahrawi, said they had heard of such a 
procedure, but had not seen it performed. The his- 
tory and efficacy of this supposed method of cataract 
removal has been the subject of recent studies. The 
method of cataract treatment undoubtedly widely prac- 
ticed since antiquity, was that of couching, in which 
the opaque lens (or “crystalline humour") is not 
removed but rather pushed to one side. There is evi- 
dence that in some locales there were people who 
did nothing but couch cataracts; they were probably 
itinerant and not highly trained in other medical mat- 
ters. For example, Kutb al-Din al-Shīrāzī [g.».] wrote 
in 682/1283 in his commentary on Ibn Sina’s Kānūn 
that he carried out procedures such as bloodletting, 
suturing, the surgical removal (lak) of the eye condi- 
tions pannus and pterygium, but would not under- 
take couching of cataracts (kadh) as not befitting him. 

For reasons as yet unknown, there was during the 
6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries an unprecedented 
interest in composing Arabic treatises on ophthal- 
mology. In Spain, Muhammad b. Kassim b. Aslam 
al-Ghafiki [g.».], of whom essentially nothing is known, 
wrote K. al-Murshid fi tibb al-‘ayn, consisting of nine 
chapters covering all aspects of the medical, surgical, 
and pharmaceutical treatment of the ocular disorders 
then recognised. The first chapter is of particular inter- 
est for its discussion of the ethics of oculists and a 
paraphrase of the Hippocratic oath. In Cairo, Fath 
al-Din al-Kaysi (d. 657/1258) dedicated his ophthal- 
mological manual to al-Malik al-Salih II Nadjm al- 
Di Ayyüb [9.v.]. His treatise, K. Natidjat al-fikar. fī 
‘lādi amrād al-basar, consists of seventeen chapters deal- 
ing with the anatomy and physiology of the eye and 
with the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 124 eye 
conditions, some apparently described here for the 
first time. About a decade later, another comprehen- 
sive ocular manual was composed in Syria by Khalifa 
b. Abi 'I-Mahāsin [g..], who meticulously cited the 
previous writers on the subject from whom he drew 
material. Al-Kaysi is not among them, and so we are 
left to conclude that al-Kaysi’s treatise was not yet 
available in northern Syria, where Khalifa apparently 
worked. The manual by Khalifa includes a consider- 


able amount of novel material including diagram- 
matic charts of ophthalmological instruments and the 
first recorded instance of the use of a magnet to 
remove a foreign object from the eye—in this case 
a piece of a needle that had broken while couching 
a cataractous eye. 

Another important 7th/13th-century ophthalmolog- 
ical treatise was K. Nar al-"uyūn wa-djami' al-funün whose 
author is commonly referred to as Salah al-Din b. 
Yüsuf al-Kahhāl al-Hamawi; it has been demonstrated, 
however, that the treatise was composed by one Abü 
Zakariyyā” Yahya b. Abi '-Radjā” (see G. Schoeler, 
in Jsl, lxiv [1987], 89-97). This particular manual is 
unusual in examining at length the optical explana- 
tion of vision, and it also has illustrations of instru- 
ments and an interesting diagram showing a quarter 
section of an eye along two different planes. À very 
thorough and systematic explication of 7th/13th- 
century ophthalmological knowledge was presented by 
Ibn al-Nafis in his K. al-Muhadhdhab fī tibb al-'ayn. Ibn 
Abi Usaybi a, in his biographical dictionary, devoted 
two chapters to his contemporaries in Syria and Egypt, 
and yet al-Kaysi was the only one of the Syrian- 
Egyptian oculists contemporary with him to receive 
his attention. It is curious that he omitted to mention 
Ibn al-Nafīs or Khalifa or Ibn Abi 'I-Radjā” (ps.-Salah 
al-Din), though there is one manuscript copy, now in 
Damascus (Zāhiriyya ms. 4883 tibb, fol. 104b), of Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a’s K. *Uyün at-anbā” which has a paragraph 
at the end of the treatise concerning Ibn al-Nafis, but 
it appears to be an addition to a recent copy. In the 
following century, the Egyptian scholar Ibn al-Akfani 
[see IBN AL-AKFANT. 3, in Suppl.] wrote an ophthalmo- 
logical text, K. Kashf al-rayn fi ahwāl al-ayn, and then 
prepared an abridgement of it. Later in the 8th/14th 
century Sadaka b. Ibrahim al-Shādhilī composed his 
K. al-Umda al-kuhliyya fi ’l-amrad al-basariyya which 
contains some interesting evidence of the level and 
frequency of ocular surgery in his day. The decline in 
originality characteristic of the majority of medical 
compositions after the 8th/14th century can be seen 
in a manual written in the 9th/15th century by the 
Egyptian oculist Nir al-Din "Alī b. al-Munaàwi, for it 
actually consists of the abridgement which al-Akfani 
wrote of his own treatise, alongside of which al- 
Munawi placed the text of al-Akfani’s longer manual 
as well as the relevant passages from Ibn al-Nafis's 
treatise on ophthalmology. 

In pharmacology, Islamic writers surpassed their 
earlier models, primarily because their broader geo- 
graphic horizons brought them into contact with drugs 
unknown to earlier peoples. Knowledge of medicinal 
substances was based initially upon the approximately 
500 substances described by Dioscorides [see pīvūs- 
KORIDIs]. From the formularies of Sabir b. Sahl and 
al-Kindi [9.vv.], and a treatise on the medical régime 
for pilgrims to Mecca (R. ft tadbīr safar al-hadjdj) writ- 
ten by Ķustā b. Lūķā, it is evident that by the 3rd/9th 
century many medicaments were being used that were 
unknown in Hellenistic medicine, including camphor 
[see KĀrūk], musk [see Misk], and sal-ammoniac [see aL- 
NUSHADIR], as well as commodities previously unknown 
to Europe, such as cotton [see kurN]. For other for- 
mularies, see AĶRĀBĀDHĪN. Numerous treatises were 
composed on materia medica, often with extensive philo- 
logical interests [see NABĀT and apwrya]. Most influ- 
ential of all was the manual by Ibn al-Baytār [¢.v.], 
which was an alphabetical guide to over 1,400 medica- 
ments in 2,324 separate entries, taken from his own 
observations as well as over 260 written sources which 
he quotes. His enormous manual formed the basis of 
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many subsequent guides to medicinal substances. New 
equipment was also developed for pharmaceutics. 
“Albarello” is the name given today in Europe to 
drug jars having a contracted waist, the earliest exam- 
ples of which were made in Syria in the 6th/12th 
century. There was also a large and varied industry 
of mortar and pestle design and production. 

The topic of poisons was of great interest in both 
antiquity and in mediaeval Islam. Snake and dog bites 
as well as the ill effects of scorpions and spiders and 
other animals caused much concern, while the poi- 
sonous properties of various minerals and plants, such 
as aconite, mandrake, and black hellebore, were ex- 
ploited. A particularly important Arabic treatise on 


antidotes was written in 669/1270 in Syria by "Alī | 


b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Ansārī (unique copy, Bethesda, 
Md., National Library of Medicine, ms. A64). It not 
only describes plants found in Syria at the time, but 
incorporates extensive quotations from other treatises, 
including some otherwise lost today, such as a trea- 
tise on antidotes by the Egyptian physician al-Tamīmī 
(d. 370/980) and an illustrated herbal by the Syrian 
Rashid al-Din al-Mansür b. al-Süri (d. 641/1243) [see 
further, suMM]. 

Other topics were sometimes the subjects of mono- 
graphs, but they did not generate a large specialist 
literature. Such topics included anatomy [see TasHRTH], 
colic, haemorrhoids, skin diseases, forgetfulness, head- 
aches, melancholia, fevers, bloodletting [see FAssAD, in 
Suppl], embryology [see "ARĪB B. sA‘D AL-KATIB AL- 
KURTUBI], and care of children [see saGHiR]. In the case 
of surgery [see DJARRAH and KHITAN], Ibn al-Kuff's 
book on it was not as influential as the surgical chapter 
from the encyclopaedia by al-Zahrawi, which was illus- 
trated with drawings of instruments and often circu- 
lated independently from the encyclopaedia. A Turkish 
version of al-Zahrawi’s surgical chapter was prepared 
for Mehemmed II Fatih [g..], but human figures were 
introduced into the illustrations, reducing the instru- 
ments to insignificance; it was probably never intended 
as a guide to a physician but rather as an enter- 
taining present to a ruler. Other topics, such as lep- 
rosy [see DJUDHAM, in Suppl.] and malaria [see MALARYA} 
were discussed in encyclopaedias and have interested 
modern scholars, but were not themselves the sub- 
jects of monographs. 

In certain regions the functioning of medical prac- 
tioners was overseen by a ra’is al-atibba@ and/or a 
muhtasib. Though little is known about the actual duties 
of the former, a number of manuals were written as 
guides for the latter [see HisBA). Prior to the 6th/12th 
century, the manuals only briefly mentioned the med- 
ical profession, and then mostly in relation to drugs, 
weights, and measures. Al-Shayzari (d. 589/1193), a 
physician working in Aleppo, wrote a manual re- 
quiring that the Hippocratic oath be administered to 
physicians, oculists examined for their knowledge of 
Hunayn b. Ishak’s K. al-‘Ashr makalat fi l-'ayn, bone set- 
ters tested with the Arabic version of Paul of Aegina's 
surgical chapter, and surgeons required to know a par- 
ticular book by Galen. Later manuals repeated these 
requirements, but there is little evidence as to what 
extent such examinations were actually conducted. It 
has also been asserted that a mediaeval Islamic physi- 
cian was granted a license (iģāza) following the comple- 
tion of his education. There is, however, no evidence 
for a uniform, standardised, or controlled system of 
medical education, though there are preserved today 
a number of signed statements at the end of treatises 
that a student has read and understood a given text 
in the presence of the author or established physician. 


Such certifications are not equivalent to licensing a phy- 
sician upon completion of an approved period of train- 
ing, nor is the term idjàza found in such documents. 

Magical and folkloric practices, as well as astro- 
logical medicine, also formed part of the medical plu- 
ralism. One of the most obvious uses of charms and 
incantations was to protect against epidemics, whose 
occurrences were devastating, unpredictable and little 
understood, but they were also used to protect against 
every sort of disease and misfortune as well as the 
evil eye. Certain verses of the Kur'àn were considered 
especially beneficial, and magical alphabets and other 
sigla were combined to form amulets, which (after the 
6th/12th century) might include magic squares [see 
wark]. That such practices were not the sole domain 
of the poor is evident in the magic-medicinal bowls 
made for Ayyübid and Mamlük rulers. Large num- 
bers of magic-medicinal bowls are preserved today, 
engraved with magical symbols and Kur’anic verses. 
According to inscriptions on the early specimens, they 
were thought useful for a variety of ailments, includ- 
ing stomach complaints, headache, nosebleeds, scor- 
pion stings, bites of snakes and mad dogs, and would 
assist in childbirth. Curiously, neither the magic- 
medicinal bowls nor the talismanic shirts (of which a 
considerable number of Safawid, Ottoman and Mughal 
examples are recorded) are mentioned in the written 
literature that has been so far examined. The writ- 
ings of learned physicians, such as al-Razi, are not 
entirely devoid of sympathetic magic, for occasional 
references are found to sympathetic remedies involving 
magical principles. Throughout the society, in varying 
degrees, there was room for popular explanations and 
cures alongside the more learned approaches. 

Early modern European influences can be seen in 
Safawid medicine [see sarawīps. IV. n. 1]. The ear- 
liest treatise on syphilis (atishak) appears to be a Persian 
essay written in 977/1569 by ‘Imad al-Din Mahmüd 
Shirazi, who also wrote a separate tract on China 
Root (čub-i čīnī), the rhizome of an Old World species 
of Smilax advocated for syphilis and as a general 
panacea. This new drug for treating a new disease 
was rapidly incorporated into Arabic medical writings. 
For example, Dawid al-Antākī [9.v.] included in his 
Tadhkira a similar description of syphilis and China 
Root. Al-Antaki also relied heavily upon medieval 
Islamic writers and earlier Greek sources, for which 
he learnt Greek so as to study them directly. 

At the Ottoman court of the llth/17th century, 
the early-modern European concept of “chemical 
medicine" was introduced through the writings of the 
court physician to Mehemmed IV [4.».], Salih b. Nasr 
b. Sallam, who translated into Arabic several Latin 
writings by Oswald Croll (d. 1609), professor of med- 
icine at the University of Marburg, and Daniel Sennert 
(d. 1637), professor of medicine at Wittenberg. Both 
men were followers of Paracelsus (d. 1541), who em- 
ployed mineral acids, inorganic salts and alchemical 
procedures in the production of remedies. Many of 
the medicaments required distillation processes and 
plants that were indigenous to the New World, such 
as guaiacum and sarsaparilla. Ibn Sallūm's treatises 
not only reflected the new “chemical medicine” but 
also described for the first time in Arabic a number 
of “new” diseases, such as scurvy, anaemia, chlorosis, 
the English sweat (a type of influenza) and plica polo- 
nica (an East European epidemic of matted and crusted 
hair caused by infestation with lice). By the 17th cen- 
tury it is evident that Vesalius's De humani corporis fab- 
rica printed in Basel in 1542 was known in the Safawid 
and Ottoman empires [see TAsHRIH]. At the same 
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time, at the Ottoman court there was a revival of in- 
terest in terra lemnia (an ancient Greek medicinal earth) 
as a remedy for plague. 

In the early 18th century, there was continued 
Ottoman interest in Paracelsian medicine, though there 
was also opposition from practitioners of mediaeval 
humoral medicine. When plague befell Istanbul, Mus- 
tafa III [g.v.] ordered a Turkish translation to be made 
of two treatises by Hermann Boerhaave (d. 1738), a 
Dutch medical reformer. These versions, made by the 
court physician Subhi-zade ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in collabora- 
tion with the Austrian interpreter Thomas von Herbert, 
attempted through explanations and glosses to har- 
monise the European medicine with the traditional 
medicine. 

In the 19th century, profound changes occurred in 
the teaching of medicine, and as. European medicine 
was introduced on a large scale, many European texts 
were translated into Arabic and Persian. In 1828 a 
medical school near Cairo was established at which 
French, Italian, and German professors taught Euro- 
pean medicine, and in 1850 a military medical school, 
the Dar al-Fünün, was founded in Tehran where in- 
struction was given in French by professors from 
Austria and Italy. Yet medical pluralism remains even 
today, with traditional and folkloric practices and trea- 
tises on al-tibb al-nabawi still forming part of the spec- 
trum of medical care. 

In the 5th/1lth century, Arabic medical theories 
and practices began to filter into Europe. One of the 
earliest to be translated was an abbreviated version 
of Hunayn b. Ishak's K. al-Masa?il fi *L-tibb, known in 
Latin as the Jsagoge, which was fundamental in estab- 
lishing the basic conceptual framework of medicine 
in Europe. The major writings of al-Madjüsi (Haly 
Abbas), al-Rāzī (Rhazes), and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) were 
all translated into Latin by the mid-7th/13th century. 
The name Mesue was associated with several influ- 
ential Latin treatises, only some of which were actu- 
ally written by Ibn Māsawayh. The writings of Ishak 
b. Sulayman al-Isrā'īlī and Ibn al-Djazzār had con- 
siderable circulation through Latin versions, as did the 
K. al-Kulliyyat (Colliget) of Ibn Rushd (Averroes). The 
surgical chapter by al-Zahrawi (Abulcasis) enjoyed 
great popularity in Europe, as did the Takwim al-sihha 
of Ibn Butlàn, known as Tacuim or Tacuinum sanitatis. 
With only a few exceptions, no Islamic medical writ- 
ers who lived after Ibn Butlàn are represented by 
Latin translations of their writings. A subject of debate 
is whether a Latin translation of Ibn al-Nafis's descrip- 
tion of the pulmonary circulation was available in the 
16th century [see TASHRIH]. 

In the 16th century, Europeans again became inter- 
ested in medical practices in the Islamic world. For 
example, Leonhard Rauwolf travelled in Syria, Iraq, 
and Palestine from 1573 to 1575 to collect plant spec- 
imens and record customs. Before travelling there, he 
had read Latin translations of Avicenna, Rhazes and 
Averroes. In the next century, Joseph Labrosse (Fr. 
Angelus of St Joseph) went to Rome in 1662 to study 
Arabic for two years and then travelled to Isfahàn to 
study Persian, where he used medicine as a means 
of propagating Christianity. Upon return to France 
he published in 1681 the Pharmacopoea persica which 
consisted of a Latin translation of the Tibb-i shifat by 
Muzaffar b. Muhammad al-Husayni al-Shifā'ī (d. 974/ 
1556) with comments by Labrosse. In the 18th century, 
two Latin translations of al-Rāzī's treatise on small- 
pox and measles were made at a time when there 
was much interest in inoculation or variolation for 
smallpox following the description around 1720 of the 


procedure in Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, wife of the Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Ottoman court. Pharmacopoeias in European verna- 
cular languages continued to show the influence of 
Islamic pharmacology until the beginning of the 19th 
century. 
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de Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyyā” al-Razi, in al- 
Qantara, iii (1982), 347-414, v (1984), 235-92, vi 
(1985), 369-95; Richter-Bernburg, art. "Alī b. ‘Abbas 
Majüst, in Elr, i, 837-8; C. Burnett and D. Jacquart, 
(eds.), Constantine the African and "Alī ibn al-‘Abbas al- 
Maģūsī. The *Pantegni” and related works, Leiden 1994; 
J-L. Janssens, An annotated bibliography of Ibn Sina 
(1970-1989) (Ancient and medieval philosophy, ser. 
1, 13), Leuven 1991; Richter-Bernburg, art. Akawayni 
Bokārī, in Elr, i, 706-7; Abu ’l-‘Ala? Zuhr, Aitab 
al-Mujarrabat (Libro de las experiencias médicas), ed. 


C. Alvarez Millan, Madrid 1994; Iskandar, An auto- | 


graph of Ibn al-Tilmidh’s “Marginal commentary on Ibn 
Sīnā's Canon of Medicine”, in Le Muséon, xc (1977), 
177-236; idem, Another fragment from the autograph of 
Ibn al-Tilmidh’s “Marginal commentary”, in BSOAS, xliv 


(1981), 253-61; Conrad, Scholarship and social context. | 


A medical case from the eleventh-century Near East, in Knowl- 
edge and the scholarly medical traditions, ed. D. Bates, 
Cambridge 1995, 84-100; Dols, Medieval Islamic 
medicine, Ibn Butlàn, Le "Taqwim al-sihha” (Tacuini 
sanitatis) d’Ibn Butlan, ed. and tr. H. Elkhadem 
(Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
7), Leuven 1990; Ibn Butlin, The Physicians! dinner 
party, ed. and tr. Klein-Franke, Wiesbaden 1985. 
For Ayyübid and Mamluk physicians: Ibn 
Djumay', Treatise to Salah ad-Din on the revival of the 
art of medicine, ed. and tr. H. Fahndrich (A54. K. M., 
xlvi/3), Wiesbaden 1983: D. Behrens-Abouseif, Fath 
Allāh and Abū Zakariyya. Physicians under the Mamluks 


(Suppl. aux AZ, Cahier 10), Cairo 1987. For com- 
mentaries on the Áznün, see Iskandar, A catalogue of 
Arabic manuscriptis on medicine and science in the Well- 
come Historical Medical Library, London 1967, 33-64. 

For ophthalmology and physiological op- 
tics: F. Sezgin (ed.), Augenheilkunde im Islam. Texte, 
Studien und Übersetzungen, 4 vols., Frankfurt am Main 
1986; C.A. Wood, Memorandum book of a tenth-century 
oculist, Chicago 1936, repr. Birmingham, Alabama 
1985; M. Feugére, E. Kunzel and U. Weisser, Le 
aiguilles à cataracte de Montbellet (Saône-et-Loire). Con- 
tribution a l'étude. de-l-ophtalmologie antique et. islamique, 
in Jahrbuch d. Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums 
Mainz, xxxii (1985), 436-508; Savage-Smith, /bn al- 
Nafis’s “Perfected book on ophthalmology”, in J. for the 
History of Arabic Science, iv (1980), 147-206; G. Russell, 
The emergence of physiological optics, in Encyclopedia of 
the history of Arabic science, ii, 672-715. For recent 
editions of five texts, see Savage-Smith [book review] 
in Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine, Ixvi (1992), 296-300. 

For pharmacology: Dioscurides Triumphans. Ein 
anonymer arabischer Kommentar (End 12. Jahrh. n. Chr.) 
zur Materia Medica, ed. and tr. A. Dietrich (Abh. 
A.W. Gött., phil.-hist. KI., ser. 3. clxxii, clxxiii), Göt- 
tingen 1988; Die Dioskurides-Erklárung des Ibn al-Baitar, 
ed. and tr. idem (Abh. A.W. Gött., phil.-hist. KL, 
ser. 3, cxci), Góttingen 1991; idem, Die Erganzung Ibn 
Gulgul’s zur Materia medica des Dioscurides (Abh. A.W. 
Gött., phil.-hist. Kl, ser. 3, ccii), Göttingen 1994; 
M.M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica of Dioscorides, 
Quebec 1983; Hūšang A‘lam, art. Botanical studies 
on Iran, in Elr, iv, 391-401; Oustā ibn Lūgā's medical 
regime for the pilgrims to Mecca, ed. and tr. G. Bos, 
Leiden 1992; Bos, The treatise of Ahrun on lethal drugs, 
in ZGAIW, vii (1991-2), 136-71. For pharmaceutical 
equipment, see F. Maddison and Savage-Smith, 
Science, tools and magic (Khalili Coll. of Islamic Art. 
xii), London-Oxford 1997, i, 42-57, and ii, 290-318. 

For recent studies of particular topics: 
Dols, Majniin; idem, Leprosy in medieval Arabic medi- 
cine, in J. of the Hist. of Medicine, xxxiv (1979), 314-33; 
U. Weisser, Zeugung, Vererbung und pranatale Entwick- 
lung in der Medizin des arabisch-islamischen Mittelalters, 
Erlangen 1983; A. Giladi, Some observations on infan- 
ticīde in medieval Muslim society, in IfMES, xxii (1990), 
185-200; idem, Children of Islam, London 1992; X. de 
Planhol, art. Cholera, in Elr, v, 504-11. 

For surgery: Albucasis, On Surgery and Instruments, 
ed. and tr. M.S. Spink and G.L. Lewis, Berkeley- 
London 1973 (cf. rev. in History of Science, xiv [1976], 
245-64); F. Sanagustin, La chirurgie dans le Canon de la 
medécine (al-Oānūn fī-t-tibb) d’Avicenna (Ibn Sina), in 
Arabica, xxxiii (1986), 84-122; S.K. Hamarneh, Ex- 
cavated surgical instruments from Old Cairo, Egypt, in Annali 
dell'Istituto a Museo di Storia della Scienze di Firenze, 
ii (1977), 3-13; W. Floor, art. Bloodletting, in Efr, iv, 
315-6. 

For education: J. Chr. Bürgel, Adab und i‘tdal 
in al-Ruhāwī's Adab at-Tabib, in ZDMG, cxvii (1967), 
90-102; M. Levey, Medical ethics of medieval Islam, 
with special reference to al-Ruhāwī's “Practical ethics of the 
physician”, in Trans. Amer. Philosophical Soc., N.S. lvii/3, 
Philadelphia 1967; G. Leiser, Medical education in 
Islamic lands from the seventh to the fourteenth century, in 
J. of the Hist. of Medicine, xxxviii (1983), 48-75; H.H. 
Biesterfeldt, Some opinions on the physician's remunera- 
tion in medieval Islam, in Bull. of the History of Medicine, 
lviii (1984), 16-27; Ruhāwī, Adab al-Tabib, facs. ed. 
F. Sezgin, Frankfurt 1985; R.P. Buckley, The Muhtasib, 
in Arabia, xxxix. (1992), 59-117. 

For magical/astrological medicine: Mad- 
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dison and Savage-Smith, Science, tools and magic, i, 
59-147; Dols, Majnūn, 261-310; Klein-Franke, Tatro- 
mathematics in Islam. A study on Yuhanna Ibn as-Salt’s 

book on “Astrological medicine” (Texte und Studien z. 

Orientalistik, 3), Hildesheim 1984; P. Johnstone, 

Tradition in Arabic medicine, in Palestine Exploration Quar- 

terly (1975), 23-37; G.C. Anawati, Trois talismans musul- 

mans en arabe provenant du Mali (Marché de Mopti), in 

AI, xi (1972), 287-339; J.A. Navarro and J. Martinez 

Ruiz, Medicina, farmacopea y magia en el “Misceláneo de 

Salomón", Granada 1987; C. Burnett, Magic and div- 

ination in the Middle Ages. Texts and techniques in the 

Islamic and Christian worlds, Variorum, Aldershot 1997. 

For early modern influences: Leiser and 

Dols, Ewliya Chelebi's Description of medicine in seventeenth- 

century Egypt, in Sudhoffs Archiv, lxxii (1987), 197-216, 

lxxiii (1988), 49-68; Savage-Smith, Drug therapy of 

eye diseases in seventeenth-century Islamic medicine, in Phar- 

macy in History, xxix (1987), 3-28; J. Raby, Tera 
lemnia and the potteries of the Golden Hom. An antique 
revival under Ottoman auspices, in Byzantinische Forschungen, 

xxi (1995), 305-42; J.W. Estes and L. Kuhnke, French 

observations of disease and drug use in late eighteenth-century 

Cairo, in J. of the Hist. of Medicine, xxxix (1984), 121- 

52; Kuhnke, Lives at risk. Public health in nineteenth- 

century Egypt, Berkeley 1990; N.E. Gallagher, Egypt’s 

other wars. Epidemics and the politics of public health, 

Syracuse ca. 1990; H. Ziai, UCLA Bio-Medical Library, 

19th-century Persian medical manuscripts. A description, 

typescript, Los Angeles ca. 1990. 

For influence in Europe: D. Jacquart and 

F. Micheau, La médecine arabe et Foccident médiéval, 

Paris 1990; D.C. Lindberg, The Western reception of 

Arabic optics, and Jacquart, The influence of Arabic med- 

icine in the medieval West, in Encyclopedia of the history 

of Arabic science, ii, 716-29, iii, 963-84; S. Lieber- 
knecht, Die Canones des Pseudo-Mesue, eine Mittelalterliche 

Purgantien-Lehre (Quellen u. Studien z. Geschichte d. 

Pharmazie, 71), Stuttgart 1995; Savage-Smith, John 

Channing, eighteenth-century apothecary and Arabis, in 

Pharmacy in history, xxx (1988), 63-80; eadem, Europe 

and Islam, in Western medicine. An illustrated history, ed. 

I. Loudon, Oxford 1997, 40-53: N.G. Siraisi, Avicenna 

in Renaissance Italy, Princeton 1987. 

(EMILIE ŠAVAGE-SMITH) 

2. Medical exchanges between China and 
the Islamic world. 

It has been often assumed that the battle near 
Talas in July 751, where Western Turks and Arabs 
destroyed the Chinese army, marks the end of direct 
Chinese influence in Central and Western Asia, but 
this assumption must be revised. 

The two main channels of contact between the 
Chinese and the Muslim peoples during the Middle 
Ages were the continental Silk Road leading west- 
wards from north-west China. The other one, the 
“Oceanic Silk Road”, connected the south-west coast of 
China with India and Persia. This latter route espe- 
cially served the exchange of herbal drugs and med- 
ical knowledge from both sides. This is evidenced, 
inasmuch as China is concerned, by the work Hai 
jao ben cao (“Materia medica from the Oceanic route”), 
written by Li Xun, a Persian who knew Chinese well 
and became famous also as a Chinese poet. He lived 
in the 9th/10th century A.D. Many kinds of herbs 
which were imported from Persia and other Muslim 
countries, as well as the names of Chinese herbs which 
were exported to these countries, have been recorded 
in the work Song Hui Yao (“Historical records of the 
Song dynasty”). The widespread use of Chinese herbal 
medicine by Muslim physicians is attested already by 


al-Kindi (3rd/9th century [9.v.]) in his pharmacopoeia. 

Chinese medicine soon gained increasing influ- 
ence. In his Canon of Medicine, Ibn Sīnā listed and re- 
commended 17 medical herbs which, as he added, 
were “imported from China" (ywtā bihà [tudjlab] min 
bilad al-Sin). This is another piece of evidence of 
Sino-Arabic exchange of herbal drugs at that time. 
While the Muslim physicians generally followed Galen 
(Djālīnūs [9.v.]), Ibn Sīnā's pulse theory and pulse 
diagnosis followed more closely the Chinese pulse diag- 
nosis, displayed e.g. in Wang Shu-he's book Mai jing 
(“Classic of pulses”, 2nd century A.D.) There are 
many similarities between Ibn Sina’s Canon and Chinese 
medical theories, e.g. in regard to the holistic under- 
standing of the human body, the principles of combin- 
ing medical herbal formulae, the process of aging and 
the róle of the body fluids, alimentary therapy, etc. 

Chinese medicine was especially promoted by the 
great historian Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah Tabib (ca. 
645-718/ca. 1247-1318 [g.v.]), who served three Īlkhān 
rulers as Grand Vizier. Being himself also a physi- 
cian, Rashid al-Din was interested in Chinese medi- 
cine. He had contacts with Chinese physicians and 
ordered one of his pupils to go to China and collect 
Chinese medical books. He had them translated into 
Persian and edited them, together with an extensive 
preface of his own, under the name Tansuk-ndma, 
"Book of precious information"; the subtitle given by 
Rashid al-Din is "The Īlkhān's treasure book of 
Chinese sciences". Of this book, divided into 4 parts, 
only one part, together with Rashid al-Din’s preface, 
has been preserved in a unique Istanbul manuscript. 

Its main part has been identified as commentary 
of a commentary on the Mai jue, i.e. “Pulse poem", 
which was very popular in China during the Song 
and the Yin-Yüan dynasties (12th-14th centuries). At 
that time, the Mai jue was by mistake attributed to 
Wang Shu-he. This mistake was repeated also by 
Rashid al-Din, although the correct name Mai jue is 
also mentioned in the 7ansuk-nāma. The quotations 
from the Mai jue have been embodied into the Tansuk- 
nàma in its original Chinese version, transliterated into 
Arabic letters, together with explanatory remarks. The 
manuscript of the Yansuk-ndma contains also several 
drawings of high quality displaying inner organs, the 
circuit of life-energy (Qi) and astronomical computa- 
tions. Thus although this work is only fragmentarily 
preserved, it is of great significance for the history of 
Chinese medicine being the first version, known so 
far, of Chinese medical literature transmitted to the 
Islamic West. 

Bibliography: Henri Fouquet, Essai sur le Pouls, 
par rapport aux affections des principaux Orgagnes, avec 
des figures qui répresentent les Catatérs du Pouls, dans ses 
affections ..., Montpellier 1767; A. Süheyl Ünver, Tan- 
suknamei Ilhan der fununu ulumu hatayi mukaddemesi, 
Istanbul 1939; idem, Recent researches on the Wang Shu 
Ho text, in Tib. Fakültesi Mecmuasi, Istanbul (1944); 
Fan Xingzhuen, Historial facts of the interchanges between 
Chinese and Arabic medicines, in Jnal. of Medical Hist., 
Beijing, iv (1952) (in Chinese); J. Needham, Science 
and cwilization in China, i, Introductory onentation, Cam- 
bridge 1954; Jutta Rall, Zur persischen Übersetzung eines 
Mo-chueh, eines chinesischen medizinischen Textes, in Oriens 
Extremus, vii (1960), 152-7; G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Der Islam in seiner klassischen Epoche, Berlin 1963, Eng. 
tr. Classical Islam, a history 600-1258, London 1970; 
K. Jahn, Wissenschaftliche Kontakte zwischen Iran und 
China in der Mongolenzeit, in Anzeiger. der österr. Akad. 
der Wiss, phil.-hist.Kl, cvi (1971), 199-211; idem, 
China in der islamischen Geschichtsschreibung, in ibid., eviii 
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(1971), 63-73; Yue Jia-ming, Chinese medicine in Iran, 

in jnal of Medical Hist, Beijing (1984), 28-30 (in 

Chinese); H.W. Haussig, Die Geschichte Zentralasiens 

und der Siedenstrasse in islamischer Zeit, Darmstadt 1988; 

F. Klein-Franke and Zhu Ming, Rashid ad-Din as a 

transmitter of Chinese medicine to the West, in Le Muséon, 

cix (1996), 395-404. 

(F. Kuetn-Franke and Zau, Mine) 

TIBBAT at-KHURD [see BALTISTĀN]. 

TIBBU [see Tusu]. 

TIBESTI, a mountain massif of the central 
Sahara, forming part of the elevated land running 
from the Adrar of the Ifoghas [see ADRAR] in north- 
eastern Mali to the Nuba mountains of Sudan. 

It lies roughly between lats. 23? and 19? 30' N. 
and longs. 16? and 19? 30' E., being about 480 
km/300 miles long and up to 350 km/200 miles wide, 
and includes the highest peak of the Sahara, the vol- 
canic summit Emi Koussi (3,415 m/11,200 feet). Three 
great, deeply-cut dry wadis indicate, as elsewhere in 
the Sahara, a formerly more humid climate. There 
are oases, mainly in the north and centre of the mas- 
sif, the chief one being Bardai. Most of Tibesti now 
falls politically within the Chad Republic, with its 
northeastern outlier in Libya and its westernmost tip 
on the frontier with Niger. The sparse population, 


mainly nomadic but with some sedentaries, is that of | 


the Teda branch of the Tubu [g.v.] “people of Tibesti”. 
The region was traversed and partly explored by 
Gustav Nachtigal in 1869, and more fully described 
by Col. Jean Tilho in the early 20th century, but it 
was not really pacified for France until 1930 or after. 
For the recent political history of the region, see the 
Appendix II “Tibesti since Nachtigal’s visit", in 
Nachtigal, tr. Fisher, i, 423-33; Gap, in Suppl; and 
TUBU. 2. 

Bibliography: G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 

3 vols. Berlin-Liepzig 1879-89, i, Eng. tr. A.G.B. 

and HJ. Fisher, 4 vols. London 1971-4, i, 221 ff; 

J. Tilho, Du lac Tchad aux montagnes du Tibesti, exposé 

géographique. sommaire de l'exploration de M. Jean Tilho 

dans les régions du Tchad, du Bourkou, de l'Ennedi et du 

Tibesti (1912-1917), Paris 1926; M. Dalloni, Mission 

au Tibesti (1930-1931), Paris 1934; E.-F. Gautier, 

Sahara, the great desert, rev. ed. and Eng. tr. New 

York 1935, repr. London 1970, 160-5; O. Beck 

and P. Huard, Tibesti, carrefour de la préhistoire saha- 

rienne, Paris 1969; C. Le Coeur, Mission au Tibesti, 

carnets de route, 1933-1934, Paris 1970. 

" (C.E. BoswonTH) 

TIBRIZ [see TABRIZ]. 

AL-TIBRIZI, Ast ZakaRivvà! YaHvA B. "Arī 
b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. [Muhammad b. Misa 
b. (Yàküt, Udaba’, vii, 286)] Bistam al-Shaybānī, imam 
ahi al-adab (Yakut, Mu'djam, i, 823; al-khatib is incor- 
rect, see Kifti, Jnbah, iv, 22), celebrated Arab 
philologist (421-502/1030-1109). Born a son of the 
khatīb of Tabriz [q.v.], the talented young man em- 
barked on the talab alim at an early age. He did not 
give it up until his appointment at the madrasa (g.v.] al- 
Nizāmiyya (inaugurated 459/1067) in Baghdad as pro- 
fessor of the adab sciences, above all naw, lugha, ‘arid, 
and kawafi. Becoming in addition also the librarian, 
he died in the ninth decade of his life on Tuesday, 
28 Djumada 11 502/2 February 1109. 

Al-Tibrizi's extended journeys for the sake of study 
give us, through his teachers and their rivāyāt, infor- 
mation about the sources and tendencies of his own 
works. As an inpecunious youth of ca. 22 years of 
age he travelled, with al-Azhari’s [qo] Tahdhib al- 
lugha in his backpack, from Tabriz to Syria to join 


the great blind scholar Abu 'I-"Alā* al-Ma'arri [q.v.]. 
After two years he moved on to Egypt, where Ibn 
Babashadh (d. 469/1077; Brockelmann, P, 365, S I, 
529), an erstwhile merchant from Daylam now work- 
ing as a nahwi and lughawi at the diwdn al-inshā” [q.v] 
in Cairo, was introduced by the young man to the 
latest discussions of questions in Arabic philology. 
Probably following a hadigi, al-Tibrīzī continued his 
studies of grammar and lexicography in Baghdad, and 
from there made a brief journey to Basra to study 
with the well-known al-Fadl al-Kasabani (d. 444/1052; 
Sezgin, GAS, ix, 115). After his return to Baghdad, 
he set out toward the West and joined, in Saydà 
[g.v], the son of Ibn Djinni [g.v], ‘Alf (d. 457 or 
458/1065), who as a philologist had specialised in 
hadith, tafsir, and above all Shafi' law, and in Sir 
[¢.2.] or Tyre, Sulaym b. Ayyüb al-Rāzī (d. 447/1055). 
It is no surprise that among al-Tibrizi's teachers other 
traditionists are also mentioned, e.g. the famous al- 
Khatib al-Baghdādī [g.».]. When in 456/1064 the two 
men met in Damascus and engaged in disputations, 
the latter did not hesitate to acknowledge his being a 
disciple of the much younger al-Tibrizi (Yàküt, Udaba’, 
i, 255, vii, 286). When later al-Tibrizi himself had 
become a famous professor, he in turn liked to call 
himself a disciple of his much younger colleague, the 
Shafi‘? jurisconsult Ibn Barhan (d. 520/1126) who was 
much admired for his sharp mind. At what time he 
visited the great analyst of language, ‘Abd al-Kàhir 
al-Djurdjani [g.». in Suppl.] in Gurgàn, which the lat- 
ter is said never to have left, is not easy to determine. 
For further, at times contradictory, information on his 
journeys, teachers, etc., see Fakhr al-Din Ķabāwa's 
introduction to his edition (based on the autograph 
of 486/1093) of al-Tibrizi’s sharh on the Ikhtiyārāt al- 
Mufaddal, 4 vols. Damascus 1388-92/1968-72. 

Among al-Tibrizi's numerous (djamm ghafi) stu- 
dents, the following may be listed: al-Djawaliki [9.v.] 
who studied with him for seventeen years and fol- 
lowed him in his position at the Nizamiyya; Ibn Nasir 
al-Salāmī (d. 550/1155) through whom al-Tibrīzī is 
often quoted; Sa‘d al-Khayr al-Ansari from Valencia 
(d. 541/1146) who as a merchant traveled as far as 
China; Abū Tahir al-Sindjī (d. 548/1153 in Marw), 
one of the teachers of al-Sam'ani [q.v.]; and Abū 
Tahir al-Silafi [g.v.], who survived him the longest. 
Much was told about the great master, even that he 
habitually drank wine (cf. Yaküt, Udaba’, i, 253'), that 
he wore silk and a turban of gold brocade, and that 
he had an interest in boys. He also posed as a poet; 
however, he never filled the position of kādī in Baghdad 
(read Kàtin in al-Sam'ani, Ansāb, s.v.; cf. Ibn Khallikàn, 
s.v.). 

Al-Tibrizi’s works were standard textbooks in adab 
instruction. They are (a) commentaries to classic works 
of poetry; (b) revised versions of, and glosses on, lex- 
icographical monographs; (c) commentaries on intro- 
ductions to syntax and on grammatical problems, also 
on the Kur'an; and, finally, (d) a handbook on met- 
rics and rhyme. In toto they consist of the following 
extant, and mostly printed, works: 

(a) Sharh on the seven, or ten, Mu‘allakat [g.v.], see 
Sezgin, GAS, ii, 51, ix, 256 (ed. ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
Hūfī, Beirut 1405/1985); shark on al-Mufaddaliyyat {q.v.] 
or lkkhtiyārāt al-Mufaddal, see GAS, ii, 54, ix, 257 
(cf. S.A. Bonebakker, in BeOr, xii [1965], 245-7); the 
middle sharh on al-Hamasa [g.v.], see GAS, ii, 71, ix, 
259 (cf. Brockelmann, II’, 658); sharh on the Diwan 
of al-Nābigha [9.v.], see GAS, ii, 112 (for the one on 
Imra? al-Kays see O. Rescher, in ZDMG, lxviii [1914], 
63); sharh on the Lāmiyyat al-Arab of al-Shanfarà [q.v.], 
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see GAS, ii, 135; sharh on Banat SuGd of Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr [g.v.], see GAS, ti, 231, ix, 272 (ed. ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Yüsuf al-Djamal, Cairo 1410/1990); sharh, with 
the title a/-Müdih, on the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi f9.z.), 
see GAS, ii, 494, ix, 293; sharh, with title al-Īdāk, on 
the Diwan of Abū Tammām, see GAS, ii, 556 
(cf. 555; viii, 132), ix, 299; sharh on Sakt al-zand (Diwan) 
of Abu 'I-Alà? al-Ma‘arri, see Brockelmann, I’, 296, 
S I, 452 (ed. Mustafa al-Sakķā et alii, in Shurūh Sakt 
al-zand, 5 vols. Cairo 1364-8/1945-9. 

(b) Tahdhib of Islah al-mantik of Ibn al-Sikkit [q.v.], 
see GAS, viii (1982), 131-2 (ed. Fakhr al-Din Kabawa, 
Beirut 1403/1983; Fawzi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mas'üd, 2 vols. 
Cairo 1406/1986-7); tahdhib of al-Alfaz of Ibn al-Sikkit, 
see GAS, vii, 133; glosses on 7àdj al-lugha wa-sihàh 
al-'arabiyya of al-Djawhari [4.v.], see ibid., 216; cf. tahdhib 
of Gharib al-hadith of Abū ‘Ubayd [g.v.], ibid., 87. 

(c) Sharh on al-Luma' fi "l-nahw of Ibn Djinnī [q.».], 
see GAS, ix, 175 (cf. Ķiftī, Indah, iv, 24); sharh on al- 
Maksüra of Ibn Durayd, see GAS, ix, 86 (ed. Kabawa, 
Aleppo 1398/1978); al-Mulakhkhas fi irāb al-Kur'àn, 
see Brockelmann, I’, 331 (G. Vajda, Les certificats de lec- 
ture, Paris 1956, i [596], cf. Isma‘il Pasha al-Baghdādī, 
Hadiyyat al-Grifin, ii, 519). 

(d) al-Kafi fi "I-'arüd (or fi ilmay al-‘ariid) wa ’l-kawāfi, 
see Brockelmann, P, 331; S I, 492 (ed. al-Hassani 
‘Abd Allah, in MMM‘, xii/1 [1386/1966], 1-250) = 
al- Wafi, etc. (ed. Kabawa, Aleppo 1390/1970, *Damas- 
cus 1407/1986); for ai-Badi? which forms the last part 
of al-Kafi/al-Waft, see GAS, ii, 107. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
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AL-TIDJANI, Ast MuuaMMAD ‘Asp ALLAH b. 

Muhammad, Arabic author who lived and 
worked in what is now Tunisia, born between 
670/1272 and 675/1276, last mentioned in 711/1311. 
The family was of Moroccan origin; his great- 
great-grandfather Abu '1-Ķāsim had reportedly come to 
Tunis with the troops of the Almohads [see AL- 


MUWAHHIDON] under ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. "Alī (d. 558/ | 


1163 [g.».). 


l. Life. From that time till the disappearance of 
the last known member of the family, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tidjani, d. 869/1464, the descendants 
of Abu "I-Kasim distinguished themselves for over three 
centuries in administrative and cultural life, notably 
under the Hafsid dynasty [q.».]. 

He was educated by his father and several notable 
scholars, such as the Moroccan Abii Bakr b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-‘Ufi, the Andalusī Abu "l-Kàsim al-Kala‘s, 
author of al-Sira al-kalà'iyya, and the Tunisian Abū "Alī 
“Umar. He had access to the rich library of the Hafsids, 
and is known to have had in his personal possession 
numerous books, including the Stra of Ibn Ishak, Yahya 
b. Sallam’s Kurān commentary and Ibn Rashīķ's 
*Umda. From his youth onwards, Abi Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah followed his father and other family mem- 
bers into the Hafsid chancery and met many eminent 
secretaries, literary men, etc. He began his career under 
Sultan Abū ‘Asida Muhammad II (694-709/1295- 
1309), but was soon brought by the prince Abū Yahya 
Zakariyya’ al-Lihyani into his own personal circle as 
a secretary. Al-Tidjānī accompanied him, as his chief 
secretary, on his expedition of 706/1306 against the 
Spanish in Djerba/Djarba {q.v.], though when his 
master set off for the Pilgrimage, al-Tidjani, perhaps 
for health or political reasons, returned from Tripoli 
to Tunis in Safar 708/July-August 1308. Abü Yahya 
al-Lihyānī returned nearly three years later, and was 
hailed as sultan with the honorific al-Kā'im bi-amr 
Allah in Radjab 711/November 1311, nominating 
al-Tidjani as head of his chancery. In 717/1317 al- 
Lihyàni left Tunis for a tour of his dominions, leaving 
his power in the hands of his son Muhammad, whose 
power was then contested by a rival member of the 
Hafsid family, with a battle near Siliana to the north- 
west of Tunis in 718/1318. Whether al-Tidjānī was 
killed in this is unknown, but he now disappears from 
recorded history. 

2. Works. 

(a) Works now lost. These include a 1,000-verse 
commentary, Ada” al-lāzim, on Hazim al-Kartadjanni's 
poem in praise of the caliph al-Mustansir; an Ahkām 
al-nikāh; al-Durr al-nàzim fi "l-adab wa "l-tarádjim, on poets 
and littérateurs of the Hafsid age; notes on the Sahihs 
of al-Bukhārī and Muslim; Nafahdat al-nisrin, a collection 
of letters between himself and the kādī Ibn Shibrin, 
whom he knew in Tunis; and 'Alāmat al-karāma fi karā- 
mat al-alàma, on the merits of secretaryship and on 
famous secretaries of the Hafsid period. 

(b Work in manuscript. His al-Wafa’ bi-baydn 
fawa’id al-Shif@ is a commentary on the Shifa bi-ta'rif 
hukük al-Mustafa by the Kadi ‘lyad {9.v.] (2 vols., ms. 
Zaytüna 1321), valuable for al-Tidjani's biography and 
background. 

(c) Published works. 

(i) Tuhfat al-‘ariis wa-nuzhat (mut'at) al-nufūs, first pub- 
lished Cairo 1301/1883 after a bad French tr. by 
A. Rousseau, Touhfat el arous ou le cadeau des époux, Algiers 
and Paris 1848, and, most recently, at London-Nicosia 
1992, with an introd. by Djalil al-‘Attyya. This is far 
from being a pornographic work of the Rudjū* al- 
shaykh ilā sibāhu type, but is "a compendium on love 
and marriage... it gives advice on the choice of a 
wife with very full description of the marks of beauty 
arranged according to parts of the body and on their 
treatment, and on married life with means to heighten 
its enjoyment, all in the form of traditions and ex- 
tracts from writers, roughly in chronological order" 
(M. Plessner, EJ! art. s.v.). In it, the author tries to 
present the canon of beauty and of conjugal happi- 
ness amongst the Arabs. 
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(ii) Rikla. This is the work by which al-Tidjānī be- 
came famous, early attracting the attention of Western 
orientalists. M. Amari translated extracts in his Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula, ch. 45; A. Bel also gave an extract and 
its tr. in his Les Benoit Ghánya, Algiers 1903; and a 
partial tr. of the whole was given by Rousseau in JA 
(1852-3). But the choice of extracts was arbitrary and 
none of the translations fully reliable (cf. Plessner, 
loc. cit). The official press at Tunis in 1927 printed 
a French translation by W. Margais, but this was 
never published, and the text was only satisfactorily 
edited and published in 1377/1958 by H.H. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, with useful introduction and indices. 

In it, al-Tidjānī relates his journey from Tunis to 
Tripoli and back, lasting two years and eight months 
during which the lengthy halts and delays had enabled 
him to record "everything that was of any interest in 
a comparatively small stretch of country... The Rikla 
thus became a regular mine of geographical, scientific 
and particular historical information about the coun- 
try passed through; extracts are also given in it from 
authors whose original works must now be regarded 
as lost, and copies of documents” (Plessner, Joc. cit). 
It is especially valuable for the literary historian of 
mediaeval Ifrikiya, since it includes poems and frag- 
ments from the works of poets of Tunis and its vicin- 
ity, the Sahel of Sfax and southern Tunisia; the whole 
work was much used by R. Brunschwig for his La 
Berbērie orientale sous les Hafsides (Paris 1940-7), H.R. 
Idris for his La Berbērie orientale sous les Zīrīdes (Paris 
1962) and Ch. Bouyahya in his La vie littéraire en Ifriqiya 
sous les Zirides (Tunis 1972). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Brockelmann, II’, 334, S I, 368; A. Demeerse- 
man, Un type de lettré tunisien au XIV" siècle, in IBLA, 
xxii (1959), 261-86, xxiii (1960), 51-76; A. Gragučb, 
Notes sur le voyage de Tidjānī dans le Sud tunisien, in 
CT, xxiv/93-4 (1976), 25-44; Soudan Fēdērigue, al- 
Mahdiyya et son histoire d’après le récit de voyage de Tijānī. 
Traduction annotée, in REI, lxiii (1990), 135-88. 

. (M. Pessner-[Taies EL ACHĒCHEJ) 

AL-TIDJANI, Ayman B. Mauwap b. al-Mukhtar 
(1150-15 Shawwal 1230/1737-21 September 1815), 
founder of the Safi order (farīka) called Tidja- 
niyya [9.v.] after him. The appellation Tidjani comes 
from the name of the Algerian Berber tribe Tidjan 
or Tidjàna and was acquired by Ahmad's family when 
one of his forefathers married a woman from this 
tribe. Some time after launching his tarīka, Ahmad 
al-Tidjānī claimed descent from the Prophet Muham- 
mad, tracing his genealogy to al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib via Mawlay Idris, the patron saint of Fas. 
Thereafter he called himself Ahmad al-Tidjani al- 
Hasanī. 

The only detailed account of Ahmad al-Tidjani’s 
life we have is the Diawàhir al-ma‘ént which was com- 
posed by his trusted companion "Alī Harazim b. al- 
‘Arabi Barada and completed in April 1800. Born in 
‘Ayn Madr in Algeria, Ahmad al-Tidjānī had, accord- 
ing to "Alī Harazim’s account, pious parents who died 
of the plague when he was sixteen years old. Five 
years after his parents’ death Ahmad left ‘Ayn Madi 
in search of learning. After a stay in Fas, he went 
on the Pilgrimage to Mecca in 1186/1772-3. On the 
way to Mecca, during a stay in Medina, and on the 
way back to the Maghrib he met holy persons who 
recognised his Süfi promise. In Egypt he was appointed 
mukaddam of the Khalwatiyya tarīka [g.v.] by Mahmūd 
al-Kurdi. After returning from the Maskrik in 1191/ 
1777-8, he went to Fas, then to Tlemcen in Algeria. 
From there he moved to the oasis of Abi Samghün. 


There he launched his farīka in 1196/1781-2 when 
he announced that the Prophet Muhammad appeared 
to him when he was awake, authorised him to start 
tarbiya (*Sūfī” education), and taught him the awrad 
(litanies) of his /arika. 

The turning point in Ahmad al-Tidjani’s standing 
as the head of a Süfr order was his emigration in 
1789 from Abi Samghün to Fas. Conflict with the 
Turkish authorities, whose exact nature is not known, 
seems to have caused him to leave Algeria and set- 
tle in Fas (al-Nāsirī, Istiksa’, Casablanca 1954-6, viii, 
105). The sultan of Morocco Mawlay Sulayman (1792- 
1822), a reformist ruler who undertook a “renewal of 
the scholarly élite" of his capital, amongst other things 
through encouraging scholars from outside Fas to settle 
in it (El Mansour, Morocco in the reign of Mawlay Sulay- 
man, 155), welcomed the learned refugee from Algeria. 
He gave Ahmad al-Tidjani a house, granted him a 
regular salary, enabled him to build his own zāzotya, 
and made him a member of his learned council. The 
prominent scholars of Fas reacted to the Algerian 
intruder with hostility. One of them, Abu "-Kàsim 
al-Zayānī (d. 1249/1833-4), echoes this hostility in his 
book al-Turdjumana ’l-kubrā (al-Muhammadiyya 1967) 
which he completed in 1233/1817-18, some two years 
after Ahmad al-Tidjānī's death. In this book (461-2), 
al-Zayānī describes Ahmad al-Tidjānī's teachings as 
bid‘a [q..] and the followers whom he had in Fas as 
a band of evildoers. 

In Fas, Ahmad al-Tidjant embarked on a formu- 
lation of his teachings in a way which would enable 
him to gain acceptance in a community in which the 
veneration of sharifs was a central element of religious 
as well as political life. ‘Alt Harazim relates that shortly 
after he arrived in Fas, the Prophet instructed Ahmad 
al-Tidjani to put the latter's teachings in writing for 
the guidance of later Sūfīs. Thereupon Ahmad ordered 
‘Ali Harazim to destroy the record he had kept of 
his sayings, justifying this order with the change which 
occurred in his circumstances and his fāl (mystical 
state) after he came to Fas (Djawãhir, i, 45). The record 
which ‘Ali Harazim made of the course of his mas- 
ter's life and of his teachings, as he heard them from 
him, was the Djavwākir al-ma‘Gni. Not being a man of 
much education with experience in the composition 
of books, "Alī Harazim drew heavily in composing 
Djawahir al-ma'ānī on the biography of the Moroccan 
wali Ahmad b. Ma‘n al-Andalust by Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Salàm al-Kādirī entitled K. al-Maksad al-ahmad, 
copying its preamble, chapter divisions, and the de- 
scriptions of learning and piety used in it. Ahmad al- 
Tidjānī did not apparently notice this plagiarism and 
approved the work on 28 Sha'bān 1216/January 1802 
after ‘Alt Haràzim had read it to him (Djawahir, ii, 
282). 

This plagiarism became known in Morocco only 
after Salafi critics of the Tidjaniyya drew attention 
to it in the 1920s and had the K. al-Maksad printed 
in 1932. In the first decade of the 19th century, the 
Dyjawálir al-ma‘ant achieved its prupose of providing 
an idealised picture of Ahmad al-Tidjānī's life, and 
an account of his teachings which highlighted his 
claim to descent from the Prophet and to having 
received guidance directly from him. This claim, 
together with the support which Ahmad al-Tidjani 
received from the sultan, enabled him to build up his 
prestige as a Sūfī shaykh and as the head of a new 
tarika. He could also win numerous followers and ini- 
tiate into his farika learned Muslims from other parts 
of the Maghrib and West Africa, who contributed 
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towards its expansion. After Ahmad al-Tidjani’s death 
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in 1815, his zàwiya in Fas, in which he was buried, 
became a shrine visited by Tidjānīs coming from dis- 
tant lands. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Harazim b. al-‘Arabi Barada, 
Djawāhir al-ma‘Gni wa-bulūgh al-amani fi fayd Sidi Abi 
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Khalid al-Nàsirt, Kitab al-Istiksa’ fī akhbār duwal al- 
Maghrib al-aksā, 9 vols. Casablanca 1954-6, viii; 
Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tyaniyya: a Sufi order in 
the modern world, London 1965, with bibl; Abu 
'1I-Ķāsim al-Zayānī, al-Turdjumana *l-kubrā fi akhbar 
al-ma‘mir barr® wa-bahr™, al-Muhammadiyya, Mo- 
rocco 1967; Mohamed El Mansour, Morocco in the 
reign of Mawlay Sulayman, Wisbech 1990. 

- (Jam M. Asun-Nasr) 

TIDJANIYYA, a Sūfī /arika which was founded 
by Ahmad al-Tidjānī [g.v.] in the oasis of Abi 
Samghün in Algeria in 1196/1781-2. Ahmad al-Tidjānī 
settled in Fas in 1789, where he developed a local 
following and initiated into his farika Muslims from 
other parts of the Maghrib and West Africa, through 
whom it spread in these regions. The papers presented 
at the Paris conference of 1982 on the present state 
of the Sūfī orders, which were published by A. Popovic 
and G. Veinstein as Les ordres mystīgues dans l'Islam. Chemi- 
nements et situation actuelle, document the presence of 
Tidjanis in all countries of North and West Africa, 
in the Sudan and Ethiopia, in most countries of the 
Near East, in Indonesia as well as in Albania. The 
Tidjaniyya has now great influence in West Africa, 
especially in Senegal and Nigeria. 

Shortly after arriving in the religious and political 
centre of Morocco in 1789, Ahmad al-Tidjani had 
his close companion "Alī Harazim b. al-Arabi Barada 
write Djawühir al-ma'ānī, a book containing an account 
of his life and teachings which he himself approved. 
Tidjàni teachings which are contained in this book 
were elaborated by later scholars of the tarīka, espe- 
cially by ‘Umar b. Sa‘id al-Fitr (d. 1864 [9.v.]) in 
his Rimáh hizb al-Rahim (printed in the margin of the 
Djawahir\, but their central elements, whose acceptance 
distinguishes a believing Tidjàni from other Sifts, 
remained unchanged, to wit, the belief that the Prophet 
Muhammad appeared to Ahmad al-Tidjānī when he 
was awake, informed him that he was the khaim al- 
awliyà! and kutb al-aktāb, and taught him the awrád 
of his /arika. Through describing himself as hatm al- 
awliyà?, Ahmad al-Tidjānī claimed that he embodied 
wilàya in the same complete form as the Prophet 
Muhammad, as khatm al-anbiyà, embodied prophet- 
hood. The Tidjánis do not insist that no azwdliya’ would 
appear after their master, but they contend that all 
the awliyã’, including those who would come after 
him, derive spiritual sustenance from him. The tite 
kutb (“pole”) means in the Sūfī terminology the holder 
of the highest rank in the hierarchy of Süfi saints. 
In the Dzawākir, the kutb is described as sahib al-wakt, 
ie. he who dominates the universe during his life- 
time, to whom is entrusted ism Allah al-azam (God's 
most exalted name). Being kutb al-aktab, and as such 
the chief of the holders of the highest rank in the 
Sūfī hierarchy, Ahmad al-Tidjani claimed to be God's 
viceregent; nothing can reach the creatures from God 
and God from the creatures except through him 
(Djawahir, ii, 80). 

Ahmad al-Tidjānī's belief in his ascendancy over 
all other awliya! led him to forbid his followers from 
joining any other farika besides the Tidjaniyya. In this 
way, he broke with a Süfi tradition which he had 
accepted before launching his /arika through joining 


several turuk at the same time. This religious exclu- 
siveness is based on Ahmad al-Tidjani’s statement (cf. 
Djawàhir, i, 44) that his followers have a higher spir- 
itual rank than the followers of other awlhya’. It was 
further developed by ‘Umar b. Sa‘id al-Füti (cf. Ramah, 
ii, 18) who asserted that, because Ahmad al-Tidjānī 
was the channel of all emanations from God, the spir- 
itual rank of an ignorant Tidjani is higher than that 
of a great non-Tidjānī wali. 

The Tidjanis’ sense of spiritual superiority to other 
Süfis, offensive as it is in itself, has been held to be 
especially reprehensible religiously, because it is related 
to the Tidjanis’ belief that the recitation of the awrad 
which their master taught them was more efficacious 
as a means of attaining salvation even than reciting 
the Kur'àn. In the Djawahir (i, 114), Ahmad al-Tidjānī 
is quoted as having said that reciting Salat al-Fütih 
(see below) once is more efficacious than reciting the 
Kur'an 6,000 times. Furthermore, the Tidjanis’ belief 
in the great efficacy of their awrad led them to belit- 
tle zuhd [g.5.] as a means of salvation. While in Fas 
Ahmad al-Tidjani made no effort to affect austerity 
and was known to have worn sumptuous clothes and 
enjoy good food. Umar b. Sa‘id al-Fūtī defined the 
notion of zuhd accepted by the Tidjānīs in a way 
which undermines its usual sense of asceticism. He 
says that true zuhd (zuhd al-kamal) does not consist of 
the emptiness of the hand from the goods of the 
world, but of not attaching any value to what one 
possesses. He adds that, in the sense of emptiness of 
the hand, zuhd may be nothing more than the inability 
to earn one's living, a condition acceptable for women 
but not reconcilable with true manhood (Rimah, ii, 
42-3). The Tidjanis justify turning their back on asceti- 
cism through the doctrine of the Malāmatiyya [q.v.}, 
which emphasises that a true believer does not make 
his virtues known to others (cf. al-Kansiisi, ai-Djawāb 
al-muskit, Algiers 1913, 14). 

Criticism was directed against these and other 
aspects of Tidjani teachings already during Ahmad 
al-Tidjani’s lifetime. Since the 1920s Moroccan and 
Algerian reformers of the Salafiyya [g.v.] school 
attacked the Tidjaniyya on account of its teachings 
as well as on account of the cooperation of its leaders 
with the French colonial authorities (Abun-Nasr, The 
Tyaniyya, London 1965, 176-81). In Indonesia, the teach- 
ings of the Tidjaniyya have been denounced by reformist 
Muslims as bid'a (g.v.| since the 1930s (Abdurrahman, 
Die Tyaniyya in Indonesien . .., Hamburg 1990, 130-44). 
The attacks of religious reformers in Nigeria against 
the teachings of the Tidjaniyya since the 1970s, as 
well as the emphasis which Nigeria’s Muslim leaders 
placed on Muslim religious unity as a means of secur- 
ing political power in a religiously-divided country, 
have prompted Shaykh Ibrahim Salih b. Yūnis al- 
Husayni, Nigeria’s most prominent Tidjani scholar, 
to attempt a revision of his tarīka's teachings (Loimeier, 
Islamische Erneuerung, Münster 1993, 112-209). Ibrahim 
Salih has defended his tarīka in two books, al-Takfir 
akhtar bid'a (Cairo 1982) and al-Mughir ([Beirut] 1986). 
In the latter book (65-70) he tried to retract some of 
the Tidjànr convictions which are held to be repre- 
hensible by other Muslims, such as claiming that recit- 
ing the Salat al-Fátih was more efficacious than reciting 
the Kur'àn, by asserting that some of the statements 
attributed to Ahmad al-Tidjàni in the printed edition 
of the Djawahir, which was first published in Cairo in 
1927, contained many falsifications. He claims to have 
in his possession the original copy of this book in ‘Alt 
Harazim’s handwriting, which Ahmad al-Tidjani ap- 
proved and which does not contain these falsifications. 
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In spite of the controversy surrounding its teach- 
ings, the Tidjaniyya expanded rapidly, at first in the 
Maghrib and West Africa. In Algeria, the Tidjaniyya 
züwiya in ‘Ayn Madi headed by the founders’ two 
sons was sufficiently strong in the 1830s to be able 
to challenge the authority of the Amir ‘Abd al-Ķādir 
[g..], the main leader of Algerian Muslim opposition 
to French colonial occupation. As a result, friendly 
relations developed between the Tidjaniyya and the 
French colonial authorities in Algeria, which were 
reinforced after the founder’s grandson, also called 
Ahmad, married a Frenchwoman, Aurélie Picard, in 
1870 (Abun-Nasr, op. cit., 74-6). In Tunisia, the Tidja- 
niyya was introduced into the capital and acquired 
great prestige through Ibrahim al-Riyāhī (d. 1266/ 
1849-50), Tunisia's most prominent scholar in his time. 
Ibrahim al-Riyāhī met Ahmad al-Tīdjānī in Fas and 
was appointed by him as mukaddam of the Tidjaniyya 
in 1804. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, the Tidjaniyya 
has experienced its greatest expansion in West Africa. 
It was first introduced into Mauritania by Muhammad 
al-Háfiz of the Idaw "Alī tribe. He met Ahmad al- 
Tidjānī in Fas and was appointed by him mukaddam 
of his /arika. The Tidjāniyya was spread into the 
Senegambia by Muhammad al-Hafiz’s favourite dis- 
ciple Mawlüd Fal. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Ahmad al-Nakil 
from Futa Djallon, who was initiated into the Tidja- 
niyya by Mawlüd Fal, passed it on to the distin- 
guished scholar and holy warrior ‘Umar b. Sa‘id 
al-Fūtī. Under ‘Umar b. Sa‘id’s leadership, the Tidja- 
niyya emerged as a serious rival for the allegiance of 
the Muslims in West Africa to the much older Ķādi- 
riyya. At the beginning of the 20th century, the Tidja- 
niyya had zdwiyas spread across West Africa from 
Senegal to Bornu and as far south as Ghana, where 
it was introduced by Hausa traders (Hiskett, The devel- 
opment of Islam in West Africa, 256). The Tidjaniyya 
expanded its religious influence in West Africa fur- 
ther during the colonial period, especially in Senegal. 
In this country its two leading centres, led by the Sy 
family of Tivaouane and the Niasse (Anyās) family of 
Kaolack, cooperated with the French colonial author- 
ities. In this way the Tidjaniyya came to appeal not 
only to the simple peasants but also to the Muslim 
urban middle class which owes its existence to the 
colonial system (Coulon, Le Marabout et le prince, 89). 
At present, about half of the Muslims of Senegal, who 
make up about 94% of the total population, are 
Tidjanis (Villalon, Islamic society... in Senegal, 71). 

A revivalist movement from within the Tidjaniyya, 
which was initiated by the Senegalese Ibrahim Niasse 
(1900-75), has led to a rapid expansion of this fartka 
since the Second World War in West Africa and the 
Republic of the Sudan. In 1348/1929-30 Ibrahim 
Niasse declared that Ahmad al-Tidjani told him in a | 
vision that he was the sākib al-fayda, i.e. the channel | 
of the infusion of grace which the Tidjanis receive 
from their master (Maigari, al-Shaykh Ibrahim Anyas 
al-Sanighālī, 82-5). Thereafter, Ibrahim Niasse referred 
to his followers as Djama‘at al-Fayda (“Community of 
Grace") and to himself as Ghawth al-Zaman (“Saviour 
of the Age"). He contributed towards the revival of 
the Tidjāniyya through developing tarbiya ("Süfi" edu- 
cation) in a way which enabled Muslims who had 
not received an Arabic-Islamic education to be taken 
into the (arīka. Ibrahim Niasse started to acquire influ- 
ence outside Senegal after he met the Amir of Kano 
Abdullahi Bayero in 1937 during the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Although it is said that Bayero recognised 
Niasse as his shaykh at this time, it was only after the 


| 


latter made several visits to Nigeria after 1945 that 
its leading Tidjānī religious personalities submitted to 
his spiritual authority. Since then, the Tidjàniyya has 
spread widely amongst the simple urban Muslims in 
Nigeria and has started to play an important role in 
local party politics. 

The rites which the Tidjānīs are required to per- 
form in addition to the religious obligations incum- 
bent upon all Muslims are three: (1) Performing the 
wird of the Tidjaniyya in the morning and the evening. 
The wird consists of reciting astaghfiru 'llāh (“I beg 
forgiveness of God”) 100 times, saying a prayer for 
the Prophet, preferably in the form of Salat al-Fatih 
100 times, and reciting the haylala (la ilaha ila "llàh) 
100 times. Salat al-Fātih is not said to have been 
taught to Ahmad al-Tidjàni by the Prophet but to 
have been delivered from Heaven to the Sūfī shaykh 
Muhammad al-Bakri (d. 952/1545 [g.».]) on a tablet 
of light. The Prophet is said, however, to have in- 
formed Ahmad al-Tidjani of its great efficacy in the 
remission of sins and assigned it as part of the Tidjānī 
wird. (2) Performing the wazīfa at least once in the 
morning. The wazifa may be performed a second time 
in the evening. It consists of reciting astaghfiru “lah 
30 times, reciting Salat al-Fauh fifty times, saying the 
haylala 100 times, and reciting the prayer called 
djawharat al-kamāl 12 times. Tidjānīs believe on their 
master's authority (cf. Diawàhir, i, 105) that when they 
have reached the seventh recitation of djawharat al- 
kamal in the wazifa, the Prophet and the four Orthodox 
Caliphs join their circle and remain there unseen as 
long as it is being recited. (3) The kadra, also called 
the dhikr, which takes place on Friday after the Tidjànis 
have communally performed salāt al-'asr and the wazifa 
which follows immediately after it. The Tidjàni hadra, 
like that of the other Süfis, consists mainly of repeat- 
ing in unison lā ilāha illà ‘lah, or merely Allah, Allah. 
Since Ahmad al-Tidjani did not give specific instruc- 
tions as to how many times this formula was to be 
repeated, many variations have appeared in the usage 
of the Tidjanis, but the majority of the Tidjanis recite 
the faylala 1,000 or 1,600 times in the kadra (Abun- 
Nasr, op. cit., 50-7). 
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= (Jamu M. Asun-Nasr) 

TIDJARA (A4), “trafficking, trade, com- 
merce”. 

1. Introductory remarks. 

The term is taken in the Arabic lexica to be the 
masdar or verbal noun of /adjara "to trade". Like many 
of the terms in the Arabic commercial vocabulary, 
this is a loanword from Aramaic and Syriac. Jeffery 
thought (pace earlier authorities as cited in Fraenkel, 
Die aramāischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen, 181-2, who 
derived tigjāra from an original noun tāģitr “merchant”, 
Syriac tdgārā, verb ’ettagar “to trade”, cf. ’agra “wage, 
fee, hire, reward") that tidiāra should be derived directly 
from Aramaic and Syriac, in which tiggārā and tāgūrtā 
respectively mean "mercatura, trading activity”, with 
Arabic taģjara as a denominative verb and tagir as 
its active participle, “one who trafficks, trades" (see 
his The foreign vocabulary of the Our*ān, 90-1). The root 
is first attested in ancient Mesopotamia: in Akkadian 
we have !/damk/gāru “merchant, importer, commer- 
cial agent, etc.”, and in Sumerian damgar (sec W. von 
Soden, Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, ñi, 1314-15). A cor- 
responding derivative has not so far been found in 
Epigraphic South Arabian, nor does it appear in clas- 
sical Ethiopic; in W. Leslau’s Comparative dictionary of 
Geez, 571, the headword is merely assumed, and the 
derivatives in modern Ethiopic languages probably go 
back to mediaeval times and cultural contacts with 
the Arabs. 

The terms tīdjāra and tāģjir were known in pre- 
Islamic Arabian times, as North Arabian inscriptions 
and mentions in pre-Islamic poetry (Zuhayr, al-A‘sha, 
etc.) attest. Early Islamic authorities noted that tāģyir 
was said to be synonymous with khammdr (see e.g. 
Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athīr, a/-Nihdya fi gharīb al-hadith 
wa ‘l-athar, ed. al-Zawi and al-Tannahi, Cairo 1383/ 
1963, i, 181), i.e. this figure was especially connected 
with the wine-trade [see KHAMR. 2]; doubtless many 
of the first Aramaic-speaking merchants with whom 
the Arabs came into contact were dealers in the 
wine of Syria and ‘Irak. That the terms were foreign 
ones may be shown by uncertainty amongst the Arab 
philologists over the broken plurals of ‘adr; as well 
as the regularly-formed ones tudidjdr, adjdr, tudjur, tadjr 
(see Lane, Lexicon, s.v.), we also find tugjar listed by 
Ibn al-Athir, loc. cit. 

Tāģjir does not appear in the Ķurān, but tidjāra 
appears in nine places (II, 15/16, 282, IV, 33/29, 
IX, 24, etc.) with the sense of “merchandise” and 
sometimes with that of “trafficking”, this last perhaps 
a derived sense. 5 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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2. The attitude to merchants and trading 
in Tradition and in ethical works. 


That Muhammad, who himself belonged to the 
merchant class, was favourably disposed to trade was 
natural in a commercial republic like that of Mecca, 
whose prosperity depended to a fair extent at least 
on trade. At least, so we must interpret one of the 
oldest sūras of the first Meccan period, CVI, the time 
of the origin of which is just before the conflict with 
the Meccan aristocracy: “As often as the Kuraysh 
equip their winter and summer caravans, they shall 
worship the Lord of this House (i.e. the Ka'ba)”. But 
even in this period, Muhammad raises a warning voice 
against the evils which were beginning to be associ- 
ated with trade; trade is to be conducted according 
to law and justice. “Woe to those who give short 
measure, who, when they receive good measure from 
other men demand the full measure and when they 
measure out or weigh out to them, defraud” (LX XXII, 
1 ff, cf. LV, 6-8; and from the third Meccan period, 
VI, 153, VII, 83). At a later period, this attitude of 
the Prophet underwent a certain change, which must 
date from the Meccan period, although there is only 
evidence of it in the Kur'an from the Medinan period. 
Under the influence of Christian ascetic ideas, his atti- 
tude to trade was modified; he does not condemn it, 
it is true, but he now sees in it something which may 
detain believers from the worship of God and from 
performing the salāt. This is most strongly marked in 
the description of the monastery in the Medinan süra 
XXIV, 37: “Men whom no trade nor purchase keeps 
from the thought of God, from performing the saíat 
and from paying the zakat from fear of the day on 
which hearts and eyes shall be full of trouble." In 
any case, one can deduce from this passage that the 
Prophet was fully conscious of the deleterious influ- 
ences of trade on religious life. The result of this train 
of thought was in the Medinan period an express 
prohibition of trading during the Friday service, in 
LXII, 9-11: *O ye who believe, when ye are called 
to the salāt on Friday, hasten to the worship of God 
and cease trading; this is better for you, if ye knew 
it; and when the galāt is over, then disperse your- 
selves in the land and strive after the benefits given 
by God and think often of Him that ye may pros- 
per, and when they see trading and empty chatter, 
they turn to it and leave thee standing. Say: What 
is with God is better than chattering or trading and 
God is the best provider.” On the other hand, the 
Prophet in the latest Medinan period expressly per- 
mitted trading during the Pilgrimage (II, 194). And 
yet he emphasises at the same time once more that 
family and clan, goods and chattels and stock in trade 
are not to be preferred to God and his Prophet (IX, 
24). To this late period also belong the well-known 
Kur'ànic regulations for the conclusion of agreements 
(IL 282 ff). 

This attitude, on the whole well disposed to trade, 
is also that of Tradition, although it attacks with the 
greatest vigour speculation and other dishonest deal- 
ings. Trade is regarded as profitable and honour- 
able, more remunerative than cattle-rearing or manual 
labour (al-Suyūtī, Kanz al-‘ummdl, ii, nos. 2411, 4227, 
4742). The honourable merchant enjoys great esteem; 
“the trustworthy, just, and believing merchant shall 
stand at the Day of Judgment among the witnesses of 
the blood”, we are told in one tradition (Ibn Madja, 
Tīdjārāt, bab 1), he enters Paradise. The dishonest 
merchant, on the other hand, must expect punish- 
ment: “On the day of resurrection the merchants will 
be classed with the liars, except him who has trusted 
in God and has been pious and righteous”, we are 
told in another tradition (Ibn Madja, Tigjarat, bab 3). 
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The prejudice of certain pious circles against the mer- 
chant class is even more sharply expressed in another 
tradition, which is, however, quite isolated: “The 
Prophet said: Merchants are liars. Then someone 
said to him: O Messenger of God, has not God per- 
mitted buying and selling? He replied: Certainly, but 
they talk and lie, they swear and do wrong” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 428, cf. 444). On the other hand, it 
is regarded as pleasing to God to gain profit from 
trading for the support of one’s family; thus in one 
tradition in Zayd, Maģjmū' al-fikh, ed. Griffini, no. 539 
(cf. no. 544), we read: "If thou makest a profit from 
what is permitted, it is a ģjikād (i.e. like fighting in the 
path of God) and if thou usest it for thy family and 
thy relations, it is alms (sadaka); and truly a permitted 
dirham which comes from trade is better than ten 
otherwise gained." In trading, it is recommended to be 
generous and conciliatory; one should give full weight 
and measure and in weighing, give overweight. The 
morning is recommended as particularly blessed and 
profitable for trading. One should be careful to avoid 
deceit and deception, which cancel the blessing (baraka) 
that rests upon trade. Defects in the goods should be 
pointed out to the purchaser. “If anyone sells defec- 
tive goods without pointing this out, God will hate 
him for ever and the angels will for ever curse him" 
(Ibn Madja, Tīdjārāt, bab 45). But if one has been 
guilty of such faults in trading, he can atone for it 
by almsgiving (sadaka). The Prophet is further said to 
have condemned the adulteration of goods, especially 
the adulteration of foodstuffs. 

Trade is to be carried on by mutual agreement, 


but never under compulsion. An agreement already | 


made can only be cancelled if buyer and seller have 
not yet separated; in this period it can also be can- 
celled by tacit agreement (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 536). 
A further sale can only be effected when one has 
obtained possession of the goods (kabd or isüfá^; the 
traditions in this connection speak only of foods (tatām), 
but we are told by commentators that foods are only 
taken as examples, and in fact one tradition talks of 
a bay‘ in quite general terms (:bid., iii, 402). If in dis- 
putes between the contracting parties neither is able 
to prove his point, the purchase either remains valid 
and the assertion of the seller is taken as authoritative, 
or both must abandon the transaction. If there are 
two claimants to be the purchaser, the first is held 
to be the actual purchaser. 

The traditions in general have nothing to say against 
business being arranged for a definite date or on 
credit (nasī'at"). But no increase of price must take 
place nor is a reduction allowed if payment is made 
at an earlier date (Malik, Buyi, tr. 81). The making 
of a deposit on a credit transaction is also allowed, 
as the Prophet once purchased provisions on credit 
and left his mailed coat as a pledge. 

Tradition frequently objects to a practice of traders 
of protesting the quality of their articles with oaths; 
e.g. one tradition says: “Swearing furthers the disposal 
of goods but diminishes their blessing" (al-Bukhārī, 
Buyū, bāb 26). According to another tradition, sūra 
IH, 71, was revealed in this connection; this verse 
has, however, nothing to do with the swearing of 
oaths when selling; its associations are other and are 
purely religious. 

A series of articles are excluded by Tradition from 
buying and selling: firstly, all that is not one’s own 
property (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 189, 190); and sec- 
ondly, those articles the use of which is forbidden or 
which are considered unclean—wine, swine, dogs, cats, 
idols (asnām) and mayta [g.v.] and also water; water 


according to a tradition is one of the three things 
which are res communes, the price of which is harám 
(Ibn Madja, Ruhün, bab 16). 

Tradition strongly condemns a practice still very 
prevalent in the East, sc. haggling or bargaining; in 
selling also, one should not outbid one’s fellows. Tra- 
dition also condemns the raising of prices (nadjsh) and 
speculation in or holding up of foodstuffs (iftikār; on 
this expression, cf. Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, 189). Anyone 
who holds up food supplies and thus raises prices 
“is a sinner” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 351). “Him who 
holds up food supplies, God will punish with leprosy 
and bankruptcy” (Ibn Mādja, Tidārāt, bab 6); “the 
speculator is accursed” (ibid) according to other tra- 
ditions, he “will be thrown into the deepest hell-fire” 
(al-Tayālisī, 928). On the other hand, the Prophet is 
said to have declined as an injustice to fix prices for 
foodstuffs in a time of scarcity (Ibn Madja, Tidjārāt, 
bab 27, etc.). Generally speaking, however, Tradition 
condemns any speculation in foodstuffs. It is forbidden 
to buy or sell provisions wholesale without fixing 
weights and measures (ģjuzāf); food should not be sold 
again in the same place as it is purchased but only 
in the particular market-place intended for the pur- 
pose. One should not go out to meet caravans to 
purchase goods (éalakki), and the townsman should not 
purchase from the man from the desert in order to sell 
again in the town at a profit; brokering (simsar) is 
therefore condemned. ` 

Finally, there may be mentioned a whole series of 
branches of business and practices which are described 
by Tradition as forbidden: 

1. The conclusion of two transactions in one con- 
tract, e.g. one portion of the goods on credit and 
another for cash (see Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 398). 

2. Bay al-'urbān, a form of sale in which an earnest- 
money (‘urban or 'urbün < Hebr. "ērābūn < dppapov; see 
Fraenkel, op. cit, 190) is given which belongs to the 
vendor if the transaction is not carried through (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, however, considers earnest-money permis- 
sible; cf. Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir, Mihāya, s.v.). 

3. Auction (bay! al-muzāyada), which in three cases, 
however, is permitted: in direst poverty, in sickness 
or when deeply in debt. 

4. Bay al-muzābana (presumably also of Aramaic 
origin; see Fraenkel, 189), ie. when any goods the 
weight, size or number of which is not known is sold 
in bulk for a definite measure, weight or number of 
another commodity, e.g. the still green fruit of a palm- 
tree for a definite measure of dates or the seed for 
a definite amount of provisions. The unreal and specu- 
lative in this transaction is seen by Tradition in the 
fact that the yield which cannot yet be defined may 
bring the purchaser more or less than he has given 
for it (cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 64). This rule is in 
the direction of the prohibition of profiteering. But 
according to one tradition of the Prophet, an excep- 
tion was allowed, the bay‘ al-araya; according to this, 
a poor man who does not possess a palm-tree of his 
own, in order to procure for his family fresh dates 
may purchase for dried dates the fruit of a palm on 
the tree, but it has to be valued. In the opinion of 
several traditionists, this transaction is limited to cases 
where not over five wask are involved, while ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As transmits a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Prophet prohibited even this (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii, 183). 

5. Bay‘ al-mu/áwama, the purchase of the yield of 
palm-trees for two or three years in advance. This is 
a question of the sale of things which are not yet in 
existence at the time of the contract. 
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6. Bay‘ al-munabadha. In this, the exchange is irrevo- 
cably concluded by the two parties handing over the 
goods without seeing or testing them beforehand. 
Another form of this transaction is bay al-kasāt (cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, Mihāya, s.v.) or bay tka’ al-hadjar (cf. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 59, 68, 71) when, as a sign 
of the conclusion of the agreement, a small stone is 
handed over in place of the goods (see al-Mutarrizi, 
Mughrib, s.v. nabadha). 

7. Bay‘ al-mulāmasa. In this, the transaction is also 
concluded without the goods being seen or examined 
beforehand, the covered goods being simply touched 
with the hand. 

8. Bay‘ al-gharar “dangerous or hazardous trading". 
For this kind of transaction the traditions give a series 
of examples, e.g. the milk in the udder, an escaped 
slave, booty before its division, fish in the water, 
etc. (see e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 302, 388, iii, 42). 
'The commonest example is the very complicated case 
of bay! habal al-habala, namely, the sale of a pregnant 
she-camel for slaughter with the prospect that it may 
produce a female young one, which will again bear 
young. 

All these transactions are condemned by Tradition 
on account of the element of uncertainty in them. 
On money-changing (sarf) and the prohibition of prof- 
iteering (ribi) see sARRAF, in Suppl, and RIBĀ. The 
above transactions are in all the older collections; a 
still larger number with a great wealth of detail are 
given in the later collections, e.g. Kanz al-‘ummal (cf. 
H. Ritter, in Js, vit [1917], 28 f£, where a series of 
such traditions is translated). 

In the traditions of the first three centuries, an 
open and honourable attitude in business is demanded 
of the merchant; he is to treat his customers "like his 
brother" and refrain from cheating them in any way. 
Tradition therefore also condemns any business in 
which there is an element of uncertainty, in which 
chance can play any part, so that no one may suf- 
fer injury. These fundamental principles of Muslim 
commercial ethics have found their classical expres- 
sion in al-Ghazālī”s Ihya’ ‘uliim al-din, Cairo 1326, ii, 
48 ff. According to al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), one 
should strive to earn one's living with a view to the 
next world. To him the acquisition of a livelihood is 
a means of attaining bliss; the world is a field sown, 
a preliminary to the next world. But al-Ghazali does 
not regard trade as absolutely better than any other 
means of earning one's living. "Through trade," he 
says, "one can either attain a sufficiency or wealth 
and superfluity.” He condemns the accumulation of 
wealth, in so far as it is not applied to good pur- 
poses. But if the merchant obtains a sufficient live- 
lihood for himself and his family, it is at any rate 
better than begging. However, certain types of men 
do well to refrain from such activities, for example, 
the pious, mystics, the learned, and officials. Al-Ghazalt 
then gives his views on the ethics of commerce, of 
which only a brief résumé can be given here. 

Even if a business is legal and irreproachable, yet 
it may be immoral and injurious to others, for not 
every prohibition makes the agreement invalid. Al- 
Ghazali then distinguishes two kinds of business, those 
that injure the community and those that only injure 
the individual. To the first group belong speculation 
in foods, especially in corn (iktikār), and the putting 
into circulation of false coins [see TAzvir]. In the case 
of false money, the merchant has to pay attention to 
the following points: 1. If he takes false money, he 
should throw it down a well. 2. He must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the coins current in the coun- 


try. 3. If he pays another false money with the lat- 
ter’s consent, he is not free from guilt, as the other 
may put them into circulation again. 4. If he takes 
false money to oblige someone, he will only partici- 
pate in the blessing which rests upon a good feeling 
in trade if he does it with the intention of throwing 
the false money into a well. 

Al-Ghazālī then deals with the conduct of business 
which is only injurious to the individual. The guid- 
ing principle in trade is that one should only do to 
a fellow-Muslim as he would be done by. Therefore: 
1. The seller should not praise the wares and not 
emphasise his statements by oaths; he must only em- 
phasise such qualities in the goods as the customer 
cannot know without further trial, e.g. the capability 
of a slave. 2. He should tell all the faults of the goods, 
for example not show only the good sides of a mate- 
rial, nor should he exhibit materials in a dark room, 
etc., for this is deception and neglect of the “good 
counsel” to which his brother is entitled. The merchant 
must remember two things: firstly, that though he can 
dispose of his goods by concealing defects, he thereby 
loses the blessing which rests upon trading, and sec- 
ondly, that the benefit of the goods of this world 
ceases with the end of life and that only the injus- 
tice and sin remain which were committed in trad- 
ing. 3. The merchant must give just and full weight 
and measure. 4. He must quote the correct price of 
the day. 

Al-Ghazali then deals with the showing of little 
kindnesses and civilities in trading, ie. one should 
allow the other an advantage which he is not strictly 
compelled to do. Such little civilities are: 1. If the 
seller refuses a price offered which is much above the 
market price. 2. If the purchaser allows himself to be 
charged too much when the vendor is a poor man. 
3. If in the collection of arrears, one allows a remis- 
sion or prolongation of the period. 4. If the debtor 
brings the money to his creditor to save him the trou- 
ble of coming for it. 5. If at his request the con- 
tracing party is allowed to annul an agreement to 
purchase that has been concluded. 6. If one sells to 
the poor on credit and only demands the payment 
when it is possible for them to pay, or keeps no 
record in one's books of the debt and leaves the pay- 
ment completely at their discretion. 

In his pursuit of profit, however, the merchant 
should not neglect the salvation of his soul. The mer- 
chant should therefore 1) begin his transactions with 
good intention (mia) and good faith (‘akida); 2) he 
should conceive of trade as a "social duty”, as a fard al- 
kifāya, as his trade is only a part of the complicated 
system of the whole; 3) he must not let the market 
of this world distract him from the markets of the 
next world, i.e. from visiting mosques and perform- 
ing the salts; 4) in entering the market and in it 
itself he must often think of God; 5) he must not be 
too eagerly set on the market and trading, not be 
the first to enter it and the last to leave it, and must 
not cross the sea; 6) he must not only avoid what is 
forbidden, but also avoid all doubtful and suspicious 
business; he should enquire after the origin of goods 
and not deal with notorious swindlers or thieves; and 
7) he must carefully watch his words and deeds in 
business, as on the Day of Judgment he will be called 
to account for them. 

According to al-Ghazali, the market for the mer- 
chant is the scene of his djihād, his “holy war”, where 
he has to wage a war against his own self in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men. Since for al-Ghazālī, 
commerce is a preliminary and a preparauon for the 
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next world, he therefore discards the ascetic ideal of 
fleeing from the world for the ordinary mortal as an 
evasion of the struggle. 

Similar views, although not always of such high 
moral worth as in al-Ghazālī, are found throughout 
adab and akhlāk literature. For example, Tadj al-Din 
al-Subki, the biographer of the Shāfi'ī jurists (d. 771/ 
1370), in his Mu‘id al-ni‘am discusses the merchant in 
several passages. In these he no doubt takes typical 
cases of his age. Thus the paper merchant should 
give preference to him of whom he knows is buying 
the paper for the preparation of scholarly works (kutub 
al-ilm). On the other hand, he should not sell paper to 
anyone he suspects will use it for the preparation of 
heretical works, false documents, increases of taxa- 
tion, etc. (ed. D. Myhrmann, London 1908, 188, tr. 
O. Rescher, Constantinople 1925, 138). The bookseller 
must not sell religious works (kutub al-din) to people 
who will destroy or criticise them. He furthermore 
must not deal in works by heretics or by astrologers 
nor in imaginative works like the Strat ‘Antar, nor must 
he sell copies of the Ķur'ān or works on Tradition 
and Law to unbelievers (cf. thereon al-Shāfi'ī, Umm, 
iv, 132, and W. Heffening, Fremdenrechi, 49, n. 5, where 
the “keine” should be deleted before “hanaf. Werke”). 
Lastly, the dealer in land must take care that he does 
not sell wakf estates (ed. Myhrmann, 205, tr. Rescher, 
150-1). 

A more selfish morality, on the other hand, is 
championed in the book (ed. and tr. by Ritter) K. al- 
Ishāra ilā mahāsin al-tidjára, by Abu "l-Fadl Dja‘far b. 
«Alī al-Dimashki (5th-6th/11th-12th centuries), see Ein 
arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft, in Isl., xvii 
(1917), 1 ff. The book consists of two parts, one deal- 
ing with the merchant and the other with his goods. 
On the subject of merchandise there are many other 
works, some independent and some in the well-known 
Muslim encyclopaedias, on which see Ritter, of. cit., 
17 ff. Here we are mainly concerned with the sec- 
tions on the merchant. The classes of merchants 
distinguished are: 1. The wholesaler (khazzān). He 
endeavours to purchase his goods under the most 
favourable conditions in order to sell them again when 
there is a scarcity of them and the price has gone 
up. He must therefore keep accurately informed about 
the position of the market at the places of produc- 
tion and the security of the roads thither, so that he 
does not let the best time for buying and selling pass 
him by. A purchase of larger consignments is recom- 
mended to be carried through in four instalments 
at intervals of 15 days so that no loss may be suf- 
fered by a sudden change in price or by some other 
unforeseen circumstance. The wholesaler must also 
take account of the state of the government of the 
country, whether it is just and strong or if it is just 
but weak or tyrannical. 2. The travelling merchant 
(rakkād). He must take special heed as to what goods 
he buys and must exercise great caution, for his jour- 
ney may be prolonged or some unforeseen accident 
may happen to him, like danger on the road, which 
will delay him so that he must again sell the goods 
in the place where he has purchased them and thereby 
suffer considerable losses. He must also know the aver- 
age prices which the goods he is buying will attain 
in his native land as well as the tariffs, lest he throw 
away his profit even before purchasing in a foreign 
country. He should also look out for a reliable agent 
and a suitable warehouse, etc. at his destination. 3. The 
exporting merchant (mudjahhiz). Here we have to deal 
with agencies, He must have a reliable agent in the 
place to which he is exporting; to him he sends the 


goods under reliable care; the agent then has to sell 
the goods and buy others, sharing the profit. 

Besides much other valuable advice for the mer- 
chant and warnings against swindlers and deceivers, 
al-Dimashki's work also contains discussions of ques- 
tions of economic theory such as the fixing of the 
market price, the "average price" about which the 
merchant must keep himself accurately informed. 

Ibn Khaldün in the chapters on trade in his Mukad- 
dima, ed. Quatremére, ii, 272 ff., Eng. tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 309 fL, expresses himself in similar terms. He also 
classifies his observations under the heads of the whole- 
sale and the travelling merchant, while he apparently 
omits the export merchant. He defines commerce as 
the art of increasing one's fortune by buying goods 
and selling them again at an increased price, either 
by storing them and awaiting an increase of price, 
or by taking them to another country where the price 
is higher. 

Ibn Khaldün's verdict on merchants in general is 
of interest; for the trade of merchant, one requires 
much skill, and the ability to praise his goods unduly 
and to deal cunningly and stubbornly with his cus- 
tomers, all things which affect a man's sense of honour 
and justice and unfavourably influence his character. 
It is the small trader who succumbs more readily to 
this influence as he has to deal with his customers 
day in and day out. It is otherwise with the mer- 
chant who, through some favourable circumstance, 
has risen rapidly to wealth and fortune and has 
attained a position of esteem; he is protected from 
the evil influences of trading as he can leave the 
actual dealing to his employees and has only to super- 
vise them and give them general directions. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see Wensinck, A handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, 30-3, s.v. Barter; A.K.S. Lambton, The mer- 
chant in medieval Islam, in W.B. Henning and 

E. Yarshater (eds.), A locusts leg. Studies in honour of 

S.H. Tagizadeh, London 1962, 121-30. See also siNA'A 

on ethical attitudes towards craftsmen and their 

trades. (W. HEFFENING*) 

3. Economic history and fegal aspects. 

The complete picture of the economic history of 
Islamic trade between the 7th and !6th centuries is 
hampered by the selective provenance and non-archival 
nature of the sources, but this does not detract from 
our view of its magnitude and structures. The stan- 
dard source material available for the study is liter- 
ary in nature and lacks statistical evidence, which 
makes a quantitative analysis difficult. The findings of 
the Geniza [g.v.] letters concerning Jewish merchants 
greatly enhance our knowledge of details, but should, 
ideally, be used together with the Arabic sources. For 
the later Middle Ages, we benefit from the use of 
European archives, which permit a limited form of 
quantification. On the other hand, numerous collec- 
tions of Islamic coins and other items, together with 
the excavations of seaports and trading stations, com- 
pensate somewhat for the lack of archives in the study 
of the nature and patterns of trade. In contrast to 
the general haphazardness of the sources, several re- 
gions, such as Egypt, and to some degree also, Spain, 
have yielded an adequate amount of source material. 
This makes a continuous history of trade there fea- 
sible, but we cannot assume that the economic his- 
tory of one region was identical to another. 

There are three chronological units in the economic 
history of the Islamic trade, defined by economic fac- 
tors, such as supply and demand, legal and technical 
tools, monetary and market conditions, by type of 
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sources, and by dynastic and political shifts. An early 
period, 7th-10th centuries, concerned the trade with 
Asia and the Far East, and the main source of infor- 
mation is the geographers works and merchant's 
guides. Politically and geographically, the shift to inland 
‘Irak, a region aligned towards the East, and away 
from the Mediterranean oriented Syria, was mani- 
fested by the ‘Abbasid caliphate replacing the Umayyad 
dynasty. This period also saw the formation of the 
legal structures relating to Islamic trade, and with 
Islamic seafaring at its height, established Baghdad as 
a far more influential national and international cen- 
tre of trade than Damascus had ever been. The sec- 
ond period, llth-13th centuries, coincided with the 
changing regional and international conditions in the 
Far East and Southern Europe which triggered an 
economic, political and geographical shift away from 
the East back to the Mediterranean and to Medi- 
terranean trade patterns. Under the political domi- 
nance of the Fatimid and the Ayyübid dynasties in 
Egypt, we note the consolidation of trade in domes- 
tic production and port cities in Sicily, Tunisia, Muslim 
Spain and Egypt, converging into a tight trading 
Mediterranean network, largely portrayed by the 
Geniza documents. A third phase, 14th-16th centuries, 
saw the European merchants become dominant in the 
Levant trade, a process which had started in the 12th 
century, shipping items acquired through transit in 
the Islamic lands or grown and semi-finished there, 
to Europe as well as to other Islamic regions, in 
European ships. The Italian, French and Catalan 
archives reveal that Muslim traders were relegated to 
fulfilling a mainly intermediary role of supplying the 
transit trade, and minimal export of raw materials 
and semi-finished goods was left in their hands. The 
subsequent outline and annotated bibliography will 
follow this chronological division, and use it as a 
framework for presenting the development and struc- 
tures of Islamic trade, focusing on the economic fea- 
tures and organisational dimensions as they become 
apparent in the sources. It will address what was par- 
ticularly Islamic about this trade, and evaluate its per- 
formance, the sophistication of its tools and its role 
in the economic progress of the Islamic societies. 
We have little solid historical evidence about the 
organisation of the Islamic trade during its first phase. 
However, thanks to the numerous geographical works 
written in the 9th and lOth centuries, and excava- 
tions in the port cities of the Persian Gulf, Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, we know a great deal about the 
long-distance trade routes stretching over continents, 
linking the caliphate with Inner Asia, Africa and 
Eastern Europe. The main eastward overland route 
followed the ancient “Silk road", connecting Baghdad, 
through the Persian highlands, with Transoxiana and 
Inner Asia, while a maritime route linked Basra and 
its adjacent ports of Siraf and Ubulla, as the main 
point of entry for the short-distance maritime trade 
between East Africa and the Red Sea ports, and for 
the long-distance route through the Indian Ocean to 
India and China. Routes to and from Europe tra- 
versed the Rhone valley and the Mediterranean, 
embarking either in Byzantine territory or Frankish 
France, and landing in Antioch or Egypt. The over- 
land European routes were either from northern 
Europe through al-Andalus and into North Africa, or 
through the land of the Slavs, the southern part of 
Russia and into Baghdad. The trade with Africa was 
conducted from two areas, one the Bilad al-Zandj, i.e. 
East Africa, and the other, a/-Sūdān, i.e. West Africa, 
through five axes, all ending in the Red Sea and the 


Indian Ocean, and sending products to ‘Irak, China 
and India. Merchants who settled in the southern 
Maghrib did reach Ghàna and the Western Sudan, 
but the developing trade with West Africa, and the 
trans-continental African trade as a whole, had to be 
managed and directed from commercial centres, some 
in the southern Maghrib or the northern Sahara oases, 
such as Sidjilmāsa, Nafzāwa, Tuwāt, Wargala and 
Dar‘a. In subsequent times, the terminus of this sec- 
tion of the Saharan trade moved to Mediterranean 
North Africa. 

The trading patterns which developed in the Islamic 
East were not merely a continuation of Roman and 
Persian trade patterns. Since both maritime and land 
itineraries were unchangeable and determined by geo- 
graphical conditions, the Islamic urban development, 
the legal apparatus with the formulation of the con- 
tractual and financial instruments, and above all, the 
scale of production which underpinned Islamic trade, 
showed major differences. The Romans and Persians 
permitted incoming and outgoing Eastern trade to 
pass through certain cities only, and they imposed 
high duties on incoming goods and limited export to 
agricultural products and some manufactured goods. 
In comparison, Islamic duty rates on numerous and 
varied items were lower, with many exit and entry 
points, pointing to a far more comprehensive, sophis- 
ticated and intensive trading pattern. In fact, the dom- 
ination of Islamic trade by Asian luxury imports was 
of short duration. The nature of this trade, as spec- 
ified by the traders’ manual of the pseudo-al-Djahiz 
and the travellers's guides, included slaves, furs, spices, 
rare metals, luxurious textiles, foodstuffs, precious 
stones, and even rare animals, luxury items imported 
to satisfy a demand created by individuals, who were 
a wealthy clientéle, concentrated in the palace. As 
more evidence surfaces and a more perceptive analy- 
sis can be applied to it, this image, while not inac- 
curate, is seen to be nonetheless misleading. A correct 
reading of the items traded shows that they originated 
in all parts of the Islamic regions and consisted of 
local raw materials, mined ores or manufactured metal 
utensils, agricultural products and foodstuffs, and 
products of the textile and leather industries, which 
were manufactured and finished in the eastern and 
northern regions of the caliphate, especially in Persia. 
As early as the 9th century, Islamic trade was already 
fuelled by regional production, handling locally manu- 
factured items. Cloth came from eastern and north- 
ern Persia, silk and silk products, and carpets from 
Samarkand, Marw and Nīshāpūr. Rayy and Yazd 
were also important centres of cotton manufacturing, 
while skins and hides were traded from Transoxania, 
Hamadàn or Kh”ārazm, soap was manufactured in 
Balkh and perfumes came from Fars and Adharbay- 
djàn. Persia also supplied the caliphate with non-per- 
ishable food stuffs, honey, sesame oil, grease, dried 
fruit and dried fish. Precious metals were traded, sil- 
ver more than gold, and wood from the Caspian 
forests as well as minerals, sal-ammoniac and petro- 
leum from Baki. 

However, Persia, which probably had a manufac- 
turing infrastructure in place earlier but nonetheless 
benefitted from the other changes brought by the 
coming of Islam, was not the only region to show 
patterns of trade linked to local production. Early and 
strong evidence of this trade is also found in Egypt, 
where the 9th-century papyri documents reveal the 
organisation of local trade in items manufactured to 
order for export, a pattern later confirmed by the 
Geniza documents. The limited archaeological evi- 
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dence of luxury imports along the overland road also 
contradicts the perception of the luxury trade. Even 
though excavations imply that it was largely supplied 
by the maritime road, they also suggest that demand 
for foreign items never developed in the Islamic regions 
and that local artisans quickly learned to produce sim- 
ilar-looking items. Only those items that were judged 
indispensable and could only be found outside the 
Islamic lands, such as slaves, who were used for labour, 
domestic and military service, and certain metals such 
as silver or timber, which the Islamic regions did 
not have in sufficient amounts, were imported. What 
is called international trade was more regional in 
nature, conducted between Europe, Byzantium and 
the neighbouring Islamic areas, and largely with locally- 
produced items. Russia, for instance, traded with 
Central Asia and not with the Near East, as the 
hoards of Sāmānid coins, rather than those of the 
caliphate, found in the Baltic and Russian areas, show. 
By the same token, Yemen and the Persian Guif 
traded with countries in the Indian Ocean region, 
East Africa, Malaysia and China, rather than with 
the Mediterranean countries. North Africa and Spain 
traded with Western Europe rather than with the 
Islamic East. The lack of monetary unity within the 
Islamic lands during this first period also contributed 
to and prolonged this pattern of trade, with ‘Irak, 
Central Asia and Spain remaining mono-metallic sil- 
ver, and Egypt, Syria, Arabia and the Maghrib, mono- 
metallic gold. The hoards of Islamic coins found in 
Europe, which date from this period but which dis- 
appear later, indicate intensive monetary circulation, 
but also decentralised, independent regional mints in 
the Muslim regions, and point to trade patterns linked 
to market fluctuations in prices and supply, which 
could provide opportunities for quick profits. 

A new cycle in the organisation of the Islamic trade 
can be detected during the second phase, that of the 
Fatimids and the Ayyübids. The Asian trade did not 
disappear, but the centre of trade moved from ‘Irak 
to Egypt and from the Far East to the Mediterranean, 
while its fundamental character, regional and manu- 
facturing-oriented, intensified. Tunisia and Sicily, which 
served as the point of contact with Europe, slowly 
ceded their position to the Italian merchant cities in 
the 12th century. Despite the unification of the mon- 
etary system, regional specie did not disappear, as 
coins of one region were easily converted into coins 
of another without hampering the circulation of goods 
or payment for services. However, trade did suffer 
from the deterioration and dissipation of silver coins 
which occurred from the llth century onwards and 
which was responsible for strong fluctuations in the 
rate of exchange of the dirham to the dinàr in all 
the Mediterranean regions. This fluctuated between 
12 and 40 dirhams to the dinàr during the Geniza 
period, and was also affected by manipulations of its 
silver content by the mint. The balance of payments 
in Egypt and North Africa was probably compensated 
by a rise in quality of the gold coins, which was a 
testimony to the strength of the Saharan gold trade 
during the reign of the Fatimids but evidence of its 
decline under the Ayyübids. The continuous minting 
of Islamic coins after the appearance of the Crusaders 
and by the Christian rulers in Spain was an acknowl- 
edgment of the role this money played in interna- 
tional transactions, requiring good-quality gold and 
silver coins. 

The main features of the organisation of Islamic 
trade, especially the whole array of legal arrange- 
ments, investment contracts and financial instruments, 


as well as government institutions and the identity of 
traders, came into full view during the second period, 
and were mainly, but not exclusively described in the 
Jewish merchants’ letters and accounts of the Cairo 
Geniza. Using Islamic legal arrangements for trading 
transactions, the Jewish documents show above all 
how Islamic law provided a congenial environment 
for the promotion of trade and other economic trans- 
actions. The contracts permitted investment of capi- 
tal, gold, silver and currency in trade, regulated the 
practical aspects and legitimised the gain from finan- 
cial dealings. Investment in trade could be silent, com- 
menda (kirad [g.v.]), and/or sharing trading transactions 
with partners (skirka or sharika [q.v]. An investment 
partnership could comprise any size of capital invest- 
ment, shares of the different participants, duration, 
whether a single venture or multiple ventures, all pos- 
sibilities of investment shares, and division of profit 
between the investor and the trading agent. 
Investment in trade could be made on credit, using 
instruments like the hawala {q.v.], transfer of debt, and 
the suftadja [g.v.], letter of credit, while credit sales 
could consist of deferred payments for goods sold as 
well as advances for future delivery. All legal provi- 
sions were used in tandem or independently. They 
were probably used by Arab merchants in the period 
predating Islam and were certainly in practice from 
the 8th century onwards, and as demonstrated in the 
fatwas from the Maliki West, they displayed a great 
degree of flexibility in implementation. The significant 
dimensions of the monetary circulation gave rise to 
two financial institutions which met the needs of the 
large commercial network and credit transactions of 
trade. The first, money changing, was needed because 
of the variety of coins in circulation, and the lack of 
unity in the systems of minting and payment. The 
second, merchant banking, which extended credit, 
helped in financing, assisted in the transfer of funds, 
and provided guarantees [see further, sARRAF, in 
Suppl.]. In addition to investment in trade, the legal 
system regulated travel on the open sea and along 
the coast, ship leasing contracts, seasonal leasing, shar- 
ing profits and losses from wreckage, piracy and enemy 
attack, misconduct, jettison and salvaged goods. 
Explicit and continuous sources on the elaborate 
system of taxes and customs imposed on trade are 
available for Egypt, covering most of the period 
between the lith and 16th centuries with varied 
degrees of consistency, but intermittent information is 
also available for other regions. In addition to taxes 
on merchandise, there were tolls for passage, the 
Islamic state’s taxes for the poor, and wages for porters, 
custom officials, weighers, brokers and criers. The 
rates for each of the categories, except for the canon- 
ical ‘shr or tenth, fluctuated in response to market 
conditions, supply and demand, labour shortages, local 
and political conditions, prices of merchandise and 
availability of precious metals and coins. On the whole, 
the structure of the taxation system shows remarkable 
stability over hundreds of years. The place and tim- 
ing of payment of the different categories also var- 
ied. Tolls and taxes had to be paid on arrival or 
departure at the gates, but payments for services were 
due when the service was rendered and completed. 
Goods arriving by the maritime route could be assessed 
at sea, where registration of prices, merchandise and 
identification of merchants took place. The cargo was 
taxed after it was unloaded and weighed in front of 
the port officials in the agency building, dar al-wakàla. 
Some ships were taxed based on the total value of 
merchandise carried. Others, and probably most 
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commonly, were taxed according to the identity of the 
merchandise, which had a variety of rates. Tax was 
collected from the 2% paid to the brokers by the 
buyer. Items of local provenance, traded in territo- 
rial, small scale markets were also taxed, and many 
of the taxes were known to have been collected by 
tax-collectors, dāmins. Local traders who rented stores 
paid a monthly tax to the government in addition to 
their rent [see further, Maks]. The staff involved in 
the activities surrounding the merchants at the port 
of arrival and departure, weighers, messengers of the 
customs’ house, revenue officers, registrar, packers, 
inspectors of the workshops, warehousemen, mosque 
janitor, porters, watchmen, sealer and herald, were 
paid last. The Fatimid author al-Dimashki describes 
three prototypes of Islamic institutional merchants, dif- 
ferentiated by the nature of their mercantile activity: 
the hoarder, who stores goods and sells them when 
the price is high; the peregrinator, who transports 
wares from one country to another; and the shipper, 
who is stationary but sends shipments abroad (see in 
more detail, above, 2.. The occupational classifica- 
tion methodology of numerous sources from the three 
periods offers a better analysis of the different activ- 
ities involved with trade. It appears that the largest 
group of commerce occupations were those selling raw 
materials grown, extracted or gathered in the coun- 
tryside and brought unprocessed into the city. The 
second group of occupations were the middlemen, 
whose specialised occupational terms revealed a sig- 
nificant internal division by location, enumeration and 
selling techniques. The transport occupations, crucial 
to the maintenance of trade, were numerically less 
important but had a division of labour as specialised 
as the other groups. The riders of camels, mules, don- 
keys and horses, and the mariners, were respectively 
involved in the shipment over land and the maritime 
transport of bulk commodities over long distances, 
with porters and couriers moving smaller items in 
smaller quantities over short distances. Caravans, rang- 
ing from several animals to 500 camels, departed from 
urban centres, where camel owners, camel drivers and 
other organisers and participants, were also to be 
found. In spite of the general tendency to minimise 
the level of Muslim navigation, particularly in the 
Mediterranean, the use of navigational devices, the 
Arabic navigation manuals, the different kinds of boats 
and the variety of boat building occupations in port 
cities indicate the existence of maritime industries 
and a significant commercial fleet, which reached a 
peak in the 9th-lOth centuries [see MILAHA; sAFINA]. 
Merchants who owned lighter boats also contributed 
to the development of river transportation, but the 
growth in ship building had come to an end in the 
lith century, caused by factors ranging from lack of 
wood and monopolisation of the arsenals by the state, 
and by the use of forced labour corvée, notoriously 
the weakest link between production and trade. The 
diversified occupational structures of the commercial 
and industrial sectors, which provided the linkages for 
the economic activities of trade, were matched by the 
diversified scales of the markets. Daily and weekly 
markets which provided fresh food and locally pro- 
duced items, were held in the city's quarters and out- 
side the city's walls. A permanent larger-scale central 
market, selling larger quantities, of greater variety, 
higher value and luxury merchandise, some produced 
locally but most imported from regional markets, was 
located near the mosque [see further, sük]. The prices 
at this level responded to fluctuations in the exchange 
rate, new mints, offer and demand from local and 


distant producers, and availability of items. A seasonal 
or yearly market was held for the diffusion of mer- 
chandise, shown in inns and warehouses [see FUNDUK; 
KHAN; WAKALA] and consisting of imported foreign 
manufactured goods or transit goods, brought by for- 
eign merchants, which were items in demand in Islamic 
regions or European destinations. 

How Islamic was Islamic trade? The nature of the 
merchants’ alliances, and their religious and ethnic 
identity, were all significant for the performance of 
the Islamic trade, even though distinct groups in trade 
activities moved in and out of the scene according to 
the sources used. Jews, for instance, were fully delin- 
eated in the Geniza documents but completely ignored 
by al-Makhzümi [g.v.], an important contemporary 
observer. The participation of Persians and Christians, 
prominent in the first phase, was enhanced by that 
of the Jewish Rādhānites (see AL-RĀDHĀNIYYA, and add 
to its Bibl., Ch. Verlinden, Les Radaniya. Intermédiaires 
commerciaux entre les mondes Germano-Slave er Gréco-Arabe, 
in Graeco-Arabica, (Athens), vi [1995], 111-24), Khāridjī 
traders, in particular those of the Ibādiyya [g.v.] sub- 
sect, and Armenians, but different ethnic groups were 
also subject to changes in the kind of trade they con- 
ducted, from one period to another, and from one 
region to another. Slaves, wheat and arms, all dis- 
appeared as items of Jewish trade in the lith cen- 
tury. They became a major commodity handled by 
Muslim traders, carried in Muslim-owned boats and 
financed by large capital investment from Muslim 
princes and dignitaries. Jewish merchants were driven 
from the trade with India in the 12th century, leav- 
ing the lucrative spice trade in the hands of the 
Muslim Karimi [q.v] merchants, and by the begin- 
ning of the 13th century they could only be found 
in local trade. Muslim merchants lost the importation 
of slaves for the Mamlük dominions to Genoa in the 
14th century. The Jewish merchant of the Geniza 
documents based the decision whom to employ in his 
service, and with whom to establish trade partner- 
ship, upon social and family connections. Such pat- 
terns can be explained by the nature of the investment 
transactions in trade, which required personal trust 
and guarantees, better provided by blood or marriage 
aliances. Since the merchants originating in the 
Muslim regions, whether Muslims or not, used the 
same financial and legal tools, the chance of this pat- 
tern being repeated throughout is very likely. On the 
other hand, it also shows that the framework pro- 
vided by the law for the conduct of trade, was not 
sufficient to generate institutional, impersonal, anony- 
mous local, regional or international co-operation. 

The most striking change in Islamic trade during 
the third period was the massive penetration of Islamic 
markets by foreign Christian merchants. This brought 
in its wake changes not only in patterns of trade but 
also in production, since the two were always linked. 
The presence of Christians, either Byzantine or Sicil- 
ians, was already noted in the Egyptian ports in the 
llth and 12th centuries, through the instructions issued 
by the administration on how to handle their embarka- 
tion, taxation and buying of merchandise. But the 
lack of references in al-Makhzümi to their presence 
in the Red Sea ports, which later became the focus 
of their interest, appears to indicate that, if they par- 
ticipated in the commerce on that stretch of the route, 
then either there were not many of them or they 
were held in complete equality with Muslims. His- 
torically, the status of foreign merchants and foreign 
vessels in Islamic territories was legally organised by 
the awarding of a license to travel or engage in trade, 
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a safe-conduct amān [go]. Such standard safe con- 
ducts could be issued by the imām or any legally- 
qualified Muslim, for a year or longer, and guaranteed 
safe passage for the merchandise, the rate of taxes 
the merchant had to pay, where he could sell his 
commodities, and how long he could stay, testamen- 
tary rights, freedom of worship, burial, dress, ship’s 
repair, emergency rations, aid against attack by cor- 
sairs, and permission to address complaints to the 
head of the Muslim community. There was no dis- 
tinction between local and foreign merchants. Each 
was given a bara’a [4.v.], proof of payment of the 
dues, and the Islamic state had the right to confis- 
cate merchandise in times of civil war, or war between 
states, a general financial crisis, or if the merchant 
was unable to pay tariffs. The port and its premises, 
ships and sailors was subject to state jurisdiction and 
inspection, as were the goods in the port's warehouses 
and in the holds of vessels anchored in the harbour. 
The Crusades were greatly held responsible for chang- 
ing the patterns of the Italian cities’ trade with the 
Levant, but in fact, the structures of Islamic trade in 
the Mediterranean were being eroded and modified 
because of the impact and appeal of the growing 
European markets, to which it had never previously 
had access. Pisa, Genoa and Venice were participants 
and sometime partners of the Islamic trade of the 
Far and Near East before and during the Crusades, 
but their instrumental role in the transportation and 
naval warfare of the Crusaders, gave them beneficial 
status in the cities they conquered, especially the port 
cities of Jaffa, Ascalon, Caesarea, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
Beirut and Antioch. Their privileges, which included 
preferred tax-rates on trade transactions, also provided 
for quarters for any prolonged stay, internal legal 
freedom and the right to engage in importing and 
exporting activities. After the liquidation of the Crusad- 
ing states, the Italian merchants’ familiarity with the 
region’s trade, and the foothold they had in the local 
markets, enabled them to make the link with the 
growing markets in Northern Europe, which now 
demanded and could afford oriental spices and other 
Eastern products. Thanks to their superiority in the 
Mediterranean shipping, they were also able to seize 
the regional Islamic trade proper and to increase the 
scale of their trading activities in the Islamic lands. 
Changing political conditions in the area favoured 
their penetration as well. The Mongol conquest of 
Persia and ‘Irak caused a shift in the Far Eastern 
trade, especially in spices, which had moved away 
from inland ‘Irak to the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, where Egypt was a stable outlet. They became 
a permanent feature of the Islamic port with their 
consuls and their notaries. Muslim traders failed to 
notice the evolving markets in Northern Europe 
because they were never involved in European trade 
and were never in competition there. As a result, 
when European traders began to exploit the Levant 
trade products to feed their own markets, Muslim 
traders experienced not only the loss of the oppor- 
tunity to trade the imported spices with the new mar- 
kets but also lost their own regional markets, which 
acquired these spices as well as other products. The 
access of the European merchants to ports in the 
Western Mediterranean was regularised in the l2th 
century, when the Almohads, after conquering Tunisia, 
signed treaties with Pisa, establishing regular trade 
tariffs. Italian cities contributed to the development 
of the ports of Tunisia and Algeria, whereas Mar- 
seilles conducted active trade with Ceuta in northern 
Morocco, in addition to Bougie in Algeria, from the 


I3th century onwards. The Catalans and Portu- 
guese focused their activities on the Atlantic ports of 
Morocco, where other factors played a similar role, 
benefitting the growth of the European economy. 
There, gold from the Sahara, arriving through Sidjil- 
māsa [g.»], stimulated trade with the Atlantic ports 
such as Arzila, Anfa and Salé. Merchants from Mar- 
seilles who visited Bougie and Tlemcen were paid in 
gold dust for importing, glass, copper utensils, per- 
fumes and spices, which were then traded across the 
Sahara. The great gold surplus in Morocco was 
reflected in the regular and lavish payments in gold, 
metal and coins which the Marinids [g.v.| made for 
hiring Castilian cavalrymen and Aragonese ships in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. From the l4th century 
onwards, the Provengal and Aragonese archives, 
together with the acts of notaries from Majorca and 
Barcelona who resided in the Moroccan and Tunisian 
ports, reflect the same vigorous penetration by Euro- 
pean merchants into Andalusian and North African 
markets. The Western Mediterranean trade, which 
was dominated by the Catalan ships, also displayed 
similar patterns of regional trade, re-exporting pep- 
per, ginger, silk sugar, cotton, gallnuts, sumac and 
indigo, bought in Egypt or Syria. The only sector of 
the Islamic trade left in Muslim hands was that of 
the inland routes and the local markets. 

The history of Islamic trade has been described as 
one of early success and later decline, resulting from 
the general impoverishment of the Islamic lands in 
the later Middle Ages, the decline in population, agri- 
cultural production, manufacturing, scarcity of resources 
and technical stagnation, all aggravated by the state’s 
exploitation of producers and merchants, over-taxa- 
tion, the monopolisation of sales and the discourage- 
ment of private initiative. Some historians have blamed 
the nature of the Islamic mercantile economy, which 
did not encourage production for export purposes and 
which distanced the merchant class from the state’s 
political apparatus, all these being obviously at vari- 
ance with the Italian case. This estimate, however, 
fails to take into account the role played by Islamic 
trade in the context of its own economy and society 
and to grant it its just place as a vigorous economic 
agent and as a catalyst of growth and prosperity for 
rural and urban centres. Trade fulfilled an economic 
role by stimulating the economy, encouraging pro- 
duction for existing markets and creating new ones, 
and by integrating the different manufacturing areas, 
thereby working as a double catalyst, by providing 
raw materials and manufactured items for finishing 
or for local specialisation, and by creating demand 
and markets for import products. The manufacturing 
sector of the Islamic economy had a large, diversi- 
fied and well-structured system of production. Division 
of labour was prevalent and extensively developed, 
and industrial productivity was much greater than it 
had been before Islam; and this remained pretty much 
constant throughout. Trade played a historical role 
by integrating these sectors of productivity and gen- 
erated industrial productivity by stimulating produc- 
tion and by relaying orders for markets, which had 
been identified or created for specific merchandise. 
The textile industry is a good example of how this 
mechanism worked. Merchants in the cities placed 
orders with weavers in the rural areas, or shipped 
locally-grown dyeing and tanning materials such as 
indigo, sumac, and gall-nuts from and through Egypt 
to other regions. This is well documented in the 
Geniza letters, and the Islamic fātwās, too, speak about 
linen cloth and indigo imported from Egypt and 
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bought by the dyeing workshops of Tunis. The stim- 
ulating aspect is also visible in the diffusion of raw 
material needed by the industries, or the moving of 
semi-finished items to urban centres for finishing, as 
is shown in the regular exchange of olive oil and tex- 
tiles between Egypt and Tunisia. The integrational 
role of trade also contributed greatly towards the bal- 
ance of payments in the regional economies. As long 
as regional trade functioned, the transit trade did not 
throw the regions out of balance, but in the last phase, 
the integrational role of trade failed because the 
economies of the participating regions fell out of bal- 
ance. The buying of slaves, which became the main 
pillar of Egypt’s political régime, constituted a major 
drain on its precious metal resources, and since parts 
of the spice cargoes in transit were consumed locally, 
trade in them did not provide as much revenue. 
Islamic trade promoted economic growth based not 
on markets abroad but on internal growth and regional 
integration. It was supported by a full range of indus- 
trial services, including wholesale and retail commerce 
occupations, marketing and financing and a developed 
transport system, which made up the largest and most 
diversified group of occupations in the urban centres. 
The link with the industrial sector is displayed by the 
fact that commercial occupations follow the division 
of labour in the manufacturing sector, and diversify 
according to the raw materials used in manufactur- 
ing. The key to an accurate evaluation of Islamic 
trade is to judge it by the role it played in integrat- 
ing the different sectors—agriculture, manufacturing 
and services—in a model of peripheral/regional inte- 
gration, rather than a model of centre/international 
integration. Based on regional exchange, it brought 
together neighbouring or remote regions rather than 
serving solely as contact between centre and periph- 
eres. Through the integration of the different sectors 
into a fully-balanced economic system, it performed 
a central role in the urbanisation process and in the 
economic progress of Islamic societies during the period 
studied. 
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(Maya SHATZMILLER) 
TIDORE, a small volcanic island to the 
west of Halmahera belonging to the North 
Moluccan islands, now in northeastern Indonesia, 
part of the Administrative District of Halmahera 
Tengah (Central Halmahera) and administered as a 
kecamatan. Its ca. 38,000 inhabitants are mostly Muslims. 
In the 13th century, the kolano or king of Tidore 
started to extend his kingdom, thus initiating contin- 
uous conflict with neighbouring Ternate [4.».]. These 
two islands formed part of the original “Spice Islands”, 
the home of cloves and nutmegs. Around 1430, a 
Muslim trader, called according to tradition Shaykh 
Mansür, began teaching Islam, and in ca. 1495 the 
ruler of Tidore, whose predecessors had used the 
Hindu title of rāgjā, is said to have been converted 
and to have called himself sultān, with the honorific 
of Djamāl al-Din. As eager proponents of the new 
faith, subsequent rulers carried Islam as far as the 
shores of Irian or New Guinea. In 1521 some sur- 
vivors of Fernando Magelhaes' expedition harboured 
at Tidore, and in 1522 the Portuguese were allowed 
to open a factory there. They soon clashed with the 
Sultan of Tidore, who rejected the Portuguese claim 
to a trade monopoly, and Tidore found here support 
from Spain, whilst Ternate supported the Portuguese. 
However, with the union of the two Iberian king- 
doms in 1580, both Spaniards and Portuguese were 
established on Tidore, until in 1607 the Dutch United 
East India Company (VOC), backed by Ternate, con- 
quered Tidore. Subsequently, the Dutch not only tried 
to prevent outside trading but also sought to prevent 
uncontrolled production of nutmegs and cloves by 
destroying trees, thereby impoverishing the traditional 
society of the North Moluccas. 
At the end of the 18th century, with British assistance, 
a prince from the ruling family of Tidore, Nuku, tried 
to reassert his sultanate's power, and defeated the Dutch 
fleet in 1799; but after his death in 1805, Tidore lost all 
importance. After 1905, the throne became vacant and 
in 1909 the sultanate's autonomy was ended; the sultan- 
ate of nearby Jailolo on Halmahera had already disap- 
peared from history when its last ruler was in 1832 exiled. 


Bibliography: Katrin Polman (ed), The North 
Moluccas. An annotated bibliography, The Hague 1981; 
H.G. Schuurman, Sullanaat, Residensie, Zendingsvelde. 
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Moderne in  Tidore/ Indonesien. Die Instrumentalisierung 
islamischer Rituale und ihre politische Relevanz (= Süd- 
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(O. ScHuMANN, shortened by the Editors) 

T'IEN WU, a Chinese-speaking Muslim 
(Hui-min) religious teacher and commander 
from Yen-ch'a-ting district in Kansu province, North- 
west China. He was a disciple of the Chinese Naksh- 
bandi-Djahriyya Süfr order founder, Ma Ming-hsin 
[g.v.], also known as Ibrahim Wiķāyat Allāh (1718-81). 
He was also ahung (imàm) of a local mosque in the 
Hsiao-shan area. His birth date is not recorded in the 
official sources, but he died in a Muslim uprising in 
1784. 

On his return from Tien-fang, sc. Arabia, Ma 
Ming-hsin started to propound new teachings and to 
train many khalifa disciples (T’ien Wu included) to 
spread his teachings in the Northwestern provinces. 
This was to reform the Hua-ssu Men-huang, the so- 
called Ke-di-mu Lao-chiao (Ar. Kadim), a Nakshbandi- 
Khufiyya Sūfī order founded by Ma Lai-ch'ih, whose 
Islamic name was ‘Abd al-Halim (1681-1766). Ma 
Ming-hsin's reform was to purify the Ke-di-mu Lao- 
chiao's syncretised religious traditions and rituals. 
Because his followers performed dhikr in a loud voice, 
Ma Ming-hsin's group was called Che-ho-lin-yeh, the 
Djahriyya, to distinguish them from Hu-fei-yeh, the 
Khufiyya group of the Hua-ssu Men-huang. His fun- 
damentalist reforms attracted a great number of poor 
Salar Muslim followers of the Hua-ssu Men-huang 
around the Hsiin-hua area. This enraged the Khufiyya; 
quarrels started in 1769, and eventually armed fight- 
ing broke out in September 1780. In the course of 
these conflicts, local Imperial Manchu governors, who 
regarded the Djahris as heretics, sided with the Khufis. 
In July 1781 the Khufis, supported by Manchu forces, 
defeated the Djahris. Leading figures, together with 
their pir Ma Ming-hsin, were all executed, and a mas- 
sacre of the Djahris by the Manchu government fol- 
lowed. The families of the Djahri dissenters were 
forced into exile to remote uncultivated lands in the 
East Turkestan (Hui-chiang, nowadays Hsin-chiang 
(= Sinkiang] province), Yunnan and Tibet border- 
lands. Through exile, the Djahriyya was thus spread 
more widely, and Djahri exiles later took part in 
Muslim rebellions in these regions. 

After its failure in the Hsün-hua and Ho-chou areas, 
the Djahriyya @ihdd movement was carried on by 
Tien Wu. Since 1769 T'ien Wu had been actively 
preaching Ma Ming-hsin's teachings in the Yen-ch'a- 
ting, Wei-yüan, Chin-yüan, Ku-yüan-chou, and Kuan- 
ch'uang areas. On 30 May 1784, Tien Wu, together 
with Ma Ming-hsin’s nephew Chang Wen-ch'ing ahung, 
openly took up arms. According to the official Man- 
chu Imperial court report, T'ien Wu's uprising was 
to avenge Ma Ming-hsin and Su Ssu-shih-san (Ma's 
would-be successor)s martyrdom. However, in reality, 
it was rather a continuation of Ma Ming-hsin's reform 
calling for ģiihād against corrupt Khufis and Manchu 
infidels. Shortly afterwards, on 8 June, T'ien Wu was 
wounded in battle and died. 

On T'ien Wu's death, Chang Wen-ch'ing, other 
leading ahungs and their Djahri followers made Shih- 
feng-pao in the Siao-san region their headquarters and 
continued their dihad, and from Shih-feng-pao the 
movement spread rapidly throughout Kansu province. 
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A vigorous fighting spirit helped the Djahris defeat 
the Manchu army in almost every battle, but some 
Djahris were suborned, so that the Djahri forces dis- 
integrated and suffered several defeats. Eventually the 
Manchu army captured Shih-feng-pao, and brutal 
massacre followed, with reportedly more than 11,000 
Muslim dissidents were killed. The Djahri remnants 
were either imprisoned or sent into exile, with cap- 
tured women and children sold to Han Chinese as 
slaves and dispersed all over China. From then on, 
the Djahriyya order was totally banned by the Imperial 
government. Nevertheless, the Djahriyya movement 
did not come to an end with this suppression, and 
later, between 1862 and 1874, its militant spirit in- 
stigated the great Chin-chi-pao rebellion led by Ma 
Hua-lung [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: A Kuei et al., Ch'in-ttng Lan-chou 
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Ving Shih-feng-pao Chi-liie (“Official report of Shih- 
feng-pao event"), repr. of the 1789 imperial edition, 
Yinchuang 1987; Yang Huai-chung, Lun Shih-pa 
Shih-chi | Che-ho-lin-yeh Mu-si-lin te Ch'i-yi (“The 
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its Bibl | (Cuane-Kuan Lm) 
AL-TIFASHI, Sharaf al-Din Abu '!-'Abbās AHMAD 

B. YUsur al-Kaysi, Egyptian scholar and man- 
of-letters (580-651/1184-1253). 

Al-Tīfāshī is the author of a few works on sexual 
hygiene, the most well-known and quite representa- 
tive being the Kitab Rudjū* al-shaykh ilā sibah fi "I-küwa 
‘ala "-büh (tr. into English by an anonymous writer 
under the title The old man young again, Paris 1898) 
which is divided into two parts. The first part deals 
with the physiology of the sexual organs and bene- 
ficial and noxious aspects of sexual intercourse, pro- 
vides a large number of both simple and compound 
drugs which serve as aphrodisiacs, and describes 
magical practices to increase sexual potency; the 
second part deals with the secrets of women, their 
physiognomy, cosmetics, again aphrodisiacs, how to 
practice coitus, and teems with anecdotes and poems 
of a rather obscene nature. 

Al-Tīfāshī, however, is particularly famous for his 
main work on mineralogy entitled Azhar al-afkár fi 
djawàhir al-ahģjār “The blooms of thoughts about the 
precious stones". In 25 chapters, al-Tīfāshī describes 
25 stones according to the following system: etymol- 
ogy, etiology, mines, quality and purity, medical and 
magical properties, value and price, defects, and sub- 
stances which are supposed to improve or dull the 
shine of a stone. Al-Tifashi, who quotes his sources 
with great accuracy, drew upon a variety of both 
Greek and Arabic works on this and on related sub- 
jects, and his thorough compilation with its clear dis- 
position thus became the most widespread and popular 
Arabic stone book. 

Bibliography: J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 
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Teifascite, Florence 1818 (with Italian tr., second 

ed. C.R. Biscia, Bologna 1906); M.Y. Hasan and 

M. Basyūnī, Kitab Azhar al-afkar ft ģjawāhir al-ahģjār, 

Cairo 1977. (J. Ruska-[O. Kant]) 

TIFINAGH, the name of the indigenous writ- 
ing system of the Berberophone Touareg people 
(Algeria, Niger, Mali). The name is a Touareg plural 
noun meaning “Phoenician letters" (sg. tafinekk). 

Origin. The Tifinagh script is a descendant of the 
old Libyan-Saharan script, which in turn is a restyled 
and adapted version of the Phoenician-Punic script 
(see LīBīvā. 2.]. The Touareg themselves ascribe the 
invention of the script to a legendary hero, variously 
known as Aniguran or Amamellen. 

Traditional usage. The traditional Tifinagh 
script, known as tifinagh ti-n-elesel “original T.”, exists 
in several regional versions. The "classical" Tifinagh 
alphabet is the version of the Hoggar region (south- 
ern Algeria) [see table in BERBERS. v1.]. 

Traditional Tifinagh is a consonant script, like its 
Semitic ancestor, but a dot (named ¢égherit) is used to 
indicate any word-final vowel, while /y/ and /w/ are 
sometimes used to write word-final //é and u/o. The 
direction of writing is not fixed: texts may be written 
horizontally, vertically and in boustrophedon. Words 
are usually not separated. Various ligatures of two let- 
ters are used. In the Hoggar version, the letters have 
names which are formed by prefixing yd- to the repre- 
sented consonants, e.g. yăb "letter b", yád “letter d", yād 
“letter d" (Air eba, eda, eda). There is no fixed alphabet- 
ical order in which the names of the letters are recited. 

Knowledge of traditional Tifinagh is widespread 
among the Touareg. Almost all children are given 
instruction in the script, a task traditionally under- 
taken by the women. Among some groups, about half 
of the women and one-third of the men are report- 
edly able to write Tifinagh without hesitation. 

Tifinagh is used for short inscriptions on rocks 
(almost invariably of the type *X was here"), on tomb- 
stones, and on objects such as bracelets and weapons. 
It is also used for short letters and notes written on 
paper, leather or animal bones. Tribal chiefs and 
traders use it for simple administrative purposes. A 
few Christian religious texts have been published in 
traditional Tifinagh as well as a translation of Le 
petit prince. The script continues to be used in small 
government-sponsored publications in Niger. 

Modern usage. The absence of vowel-signs has 
been felt as a serious shortcoming by some Touareg 
users of Tifinagh, and various schemes were devel- 
oped to remedy this. 

In the region of Timbuktu, Arabic vowel signs are 
used in conjunction with Tifinagh, with fghent serv- 
ing as "chair" for a word-initial vowel. (Touareg texts 
written entirely in vocalised Arabic script are also 
known from this area.) 

Another system for writing vowels was developed 
in 1973 by a certain Ibrahim of Tamanrasset, nick- 
named Mao. In this system, known as tifinagh n-āzzāman 
"modern T.", a new sign in the shape of an hour- 
glass representing e (schwa) has been added. Two dia- 
critics are used in combination with /e/ and /y/ to 
form signs for the other vowels. The consonant let- 
ters of modernised Tifinagh are based on the tradi- 
tional script of the Air region in Niger which, unlike 
that of Hoggar, does not distinguish the emphatic 
consonant phonemes from their unemphatic counter- 
parts. In addition to this, the vowel o is not distin- 
guished from u. The modernised Tifinagh is consistently 
written horizontally, from left to right. 
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l Tifinagh (Touareg, modernised) 


I. 


IL. 


HI. 


Il. Neo-Tifinagh (Riffian) 


III. Neo-Tifinagh (Kabyle) 


1 2 3 L 2-53 1 2.^3 
Be b O b © b b 
[3 d Q c shi AA b 2 
E d Sia re c shi 
x f Ad GG ç ché 
T g V d A d d 
gh y E d dh ð v d dh ð 
h Bd» o 4d 
+ j ž x f E d à 
k Reg nc f 
kh x ze £ x à zg 
LI I X £ d x g 2 
c m o h [^] h 
[ n Ab KA h 
q k I j zi I j zhž 
D,O r R k x i di, & 
0,0 s wk ç R,K k k 
Bos aS Ke k ¢ 
&,G sh š C m r l 
+ t t n c m 
+ t 6 p i n 
w voy gh y Y gh 
E y Zq k z q k 
w z Or o 
* z Or o s 
ot («D o $ 
x a Os + i t 
z ə e O $ x m 
£ e é +t t t s 
£ i X t 160 ue t 
x o Et u/ e 
Ë u u w x x kh 
xXx k M/E y 
"ny x z 
x z x ž 
X z ^ g = 
Re € 
a 
* 4 T e a 
T € 2 £ i 
* i : u 
. u 
1. Tifinagh 


2. Touareg Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

The Latin orthography presented here is the standard of Niger, based on the orthography adopted by Unesco in 1968. The vowel 
phoneme d, difficult to discern even for native speakers, is represented either by a or by a in Tifinagh as well as in Latin orthography. 


1. Tifinagh 

2. Riffian Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

Standardised Latin, Arabic and Tifinagh orthographies for Riffian were adopted at an international conference held in Utrecht 
(Netherlands) in November 1996. 


1. Tifinagh 

2. Kabyle Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

The conventional Kabyle Latin orthography is based on the transcription devised by J.-M. Dallet. The superscript dots which are 
used to indicate non-spirantised consonants are usually omitted in modern publications. Undotted & represents a voiceless palatal 
fricative ("Ichlaut") and undotted g represents a voiced palatal fricative. 
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Modernised Tifinagh has gained some currency 
among young Touareg in Algeria. One of its best 
known users is the French-domiciled Touareg poet 
Hawad, who also developed a cursive version. A bilin- 
gual French-Touareg edition of poems by Hawad using 
modernised Tifinagh was published recently (Buveurs 
de braises, Saint-Nazaire 1995). The modernised script 
is also used in a small Touareg magazine entitled Amnas 
thgawgawen “The stammering camel” (first issue Decem- 
ber 1991). 

Neo-Tifinagh. In the early 1970s, a group of 
modern Kabyle scholars and students, united in the 
“Académie berbére” (founded 1967 in Paris), invented 
a script commonly known as Neo-Tifinagh (Kabyle: 
tifinagh tiynayin). This script is based on the traditional 
Tifinagh script of the Touareg and is used for the 
writing of Berber languages, in particular Kabyle (Tak- 
baylit) and Riffian (Tarifiyt), which have no tradition 
whatsoever of being written in Tifinagh. Letters were 
added in Neo-Tifinagh to represent consonant pho- 
nemes not found in Touareg, as well as signs for the 
vowels. Various typographical changes were made to 
existing letters. The result is a script which resembles 
the traditional Tifinagh, but which is in fact incom- 
prehensible to a literate "Touareg. 

Neo-Tifinagh is frequently used as a cultural icon 
in headings of magazines and the like. Although the 
Neo-Tifinagh script has acquired a cult status among 
young educated Berberophones, most of whom would 
support its adoption as the official Berber script, very 
few, if any, are able to read or write it at speed. 
Those who know the script were already fully liter- 
ate in at least one other script (Arabic or Latin) before 
they learned Neo-Tifinagh: there are no Berberophones 
literate exclusively in Neo-Tifinagh. In addition to this, 
the technical problems involved in printing the script 
as well as government discouragement have prevented 
the publication of more than a handful of texts in 
Neo-Tifinagh (e.g. poems and a translation of the 
Gospel of St. John). 

Bibliography: For extensive bibliographies, see 
BERBERS, LIBIYA and the article Ecriture in the Eney- 
clopédie berbère. Also M. O'Connor, The Berber scripts, 
in P.T. Daniels and W. Bright (eds), The world’s 
writing systems, Oxford 1996, 112-16; F. Coulmas, 
The Blackwell encyclopedia of writing systems, Oxford 
1996, s.v. Tifinagh. An excellent survey of the 
Touareg tradition is provided by M. Aghali Zakara 
and J. Drouin, Recherches sur le tifinagh, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, xviii-xxiii (1973-9), 241-71, 279-92. 
A table showing the regional variants of the tra- 
ditional Tifinagh script as well as information on 
its use are found in K.-G. Prasse, Manuel de gram- 
maire touarégue, 3 vols., Copenhagen 1972-4, i, 145- 
57. Information on modernised Touareg Tifinagh 
is provided by H. Claudot-Hawad, Tifinar. Du burin 
à la plume, Dauphin 1985, and idem, 7?finay. De la 
plume à l'imprimante, in Travaux du LAPMO, Aix-en- 
Provence 1988. Vol. xi of Études et documents berbères 
(1994) contains articles on the various writing sys- 
tems employed for the Berber languages, including 
(Neo-)Tifinagh. (N. vaN DEN BooGERT) 
TIFLĪ, Anmep ČELEBI (d. 1071/1660-61), Otto- 

man poet and storyteller, born the son of "Abd 
al-Aziz, in Trabzon according to most sources, the 
only exceptions being Sheykhī Mehmed Efendi (Wakar* 
al-fudala, i) and Mehmed Thiireyya (Sigiill-i ‘Othmani, 
252) who claim that he was born in Istanbul. He 
began producing poetry as a child and so took the 
pen-name of Tifli (“Child”). He was also called “Leylek 
(the Stork) Tifli", because of his long neck. 


In his day he was more famous as a storyteller 
(maddāh [g.v.}) and boon-companion of the sultan (nedim) 
than as a poet. A member of the inner circle of 
Sultan Murad IV [4.2], he, at one time or another, 
held the official positions of Shahnamedji [q.v] and 
kissakhān (storyteller), which brought him some pros- 
perity and a comfortable life. Nef'ī [g.2.], in his famous 
satire with the redif...a köpek (^O dog"), lampoons 
him for associating with the Grand Vizier Gürdjü 
Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] by reviling his reading of the 
Shah-name. It is also said that he belonged to the 
Malāmiyye branch of the Bayramiyya [g.v.] dervishes 
and was an accomplished calligrapher. Tiflī was buried 
in Istanbul, and several poets, including Nāfilī [¢.v.], 
wrote chronograms (/arikh) commemorating his death. 

Tiflī's rather small diwan exists in a number of 
manuscripts but has never been published in a printed 
edition. He has kasides to Sultan Murad and the viziers 
Miisé Pasha and Dja‘fer Pasha and, in a prose story 
(Istanbul University, TY 250) called Hikāyet-i Kh’ adje 
Sa'īd veya Satīsar Mustafa Hikayesi, both Tiflī and Sultan 
Murad appear as characters. Another prose tale of 
his, Khandjerli khanim (“Woman with a dagger”), was 
published by the Djeride-yi Hawādith Press and sum- 
marised by Ibnülemin Mahmüd Kemal Inal in TOEM, 
xcvi (1928). There is no published study on Tifli or 
his work, although there is at least one dissertation 
(Kasif Yilmaz, Atatürk Univ. in Erzurum, 1983) and 
two recent (1991) master's theses (Berrin Uyar Akahn, 
Hacettepe Univ.; and Vicdan Ozdingis, Selcuk Univ.). 

. Bibliography: For a detailed list of sources, see 

IA art. Tifi (Kóprülüzade Mehmed Fuad). See also 

Mehmed Fuad Köprülü, Meddahlar, in Türkiyat 

Mecmuasi, i, 31-4; Abdulbaki Gölpınarlı, Melémilik 

ve melamiler, Istanbul 1992, 130-5; Beligh, Nukhbet 

al-athar, Ankara 1985, 294-9; Ewliyā Čelebi, Seyahat- 

name, i, 671; Rida, Tedkkīre, Istanbul 1316, 63; 

Tēdhkire-yi Salim, Istanbul 1315, 568. 

_(Menmer KarPAku and W.G. ANDREWS) 

TIFLIS, the form found in Islamic sources for the 
capital of Georgia, Tiflis or modern Tbilisi. 
'The city is situated on hilly ground in the Kura river 
valley [see Kur} (lat. 41? 43' N., long. 44° 49' EJ, 
and has a strategic position controlling the routes 
between eastern and western Transcaucasia which has 
ensured it a lively history. 

'The city is an ancient one, being founded in A.D. 
455 or 458 when the capital of Georgia was trans- 
ferred thither from nearby Mtskheta. For the subse- 
quent history of the city, from Byzantine and Sasanid 
times through the long period of political, military 
and cultural contacts with e.g. the Muslim powers of 
Arran, Adharbaydjan and Armenia, to the absorption 
of the Georgian monarchy into Imperial Russia and 
the period of Communist rule, the history of Tiflis is 
largely inseparable from that of Georgia as a whole; 
hence see for this, AL-KuRpj. One need only note, in 
supplementation of this, that on 9 April 1991 Georgia 
became an independent republic, with its capital at 
"Tbilisi. 

Tiflis in Islamic descriptions. The Islamic 
geographers of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries give few 
details about Tiflis. It was in Muslim hands froin the 
mid-lst/7th century until it was recovered as the 
Georgian capital by the Georgian king Bagrat IV 
(r. 1027-52), but according to al-Mas'üdr, Murüdj, ii, 
65 = § 498, Muslim prestige and authority there had 
weakened after al-Mutawakkil executed the local gov- 
ernor of Tiflis, Ishak b. Ismà*il al-Kurashi, in 238/852. 
It is described as large, with a double wall pierced 
by three gates. It spilled out across the river, and the 
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two parts were connected by a bridge of boats. The 
geographers especially mention its thermal springs, 
which supplied the baths with constant hot water. On 
the Kur river were water-mills ('urüb) Tiflis was an 
outpost of Islam, surrounded by dar al-kufr, and Abi 
Dulaf was unable to visit an interesting cave nearby, 
presumably because the countryside was in the hands 
of infidels. Al-Balādhurī has the interesting detail that 
the houses of Tiflis were built of pine wood (sanawbar). 
For the information of the geographers, see Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern. Caliphate, 181; also Abū-Dulaf Mis'ar 
ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), ed. and 
tr. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, 35, 8 14, comm. 73, 
and Hudüd al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 144. 

In the Il-Khànid period, Zakariyya? b. Muhammad 
al-Kazwini tells us that, on the one bank of the Kur 
at Tiflis could be heard the call of the mu’adhdhin, 
and on the other, the peals of the Christian náküs. 
The Christians were in the majority. Hamd Allāh 
Mustawfi describes the houses of Tiflis as built one 
above the other, the roofs of the one being the court- 
yard of the next. 

From the 17th century, we have the Turkish descrip- 
tions of Hadjdji Khalifa (his brief narrative refers to 
the years 1630-5, Djihān-numā, 394) and Ewliya Čelebi 
(in 1648, Seyākat-nāme, ii, 315-19), and also the first 
detailed description by a European (Chardin, 1673, 
Voyages, ed. Langlēs, ii, 72-88). Ewliya gives many 
details of the citadels. The larger (that on the right 
bank of the Kur) was 6,000 paces in circumference 
and its walls were 60 ells (dhirà*) high. It had 70 tow- 
ers and a garrison of 3,000 men. There was no pro- 
tective ditch. There was a tower fitted up to supply 
the fortress with water (suluk kule). In the large citadel 
there were 600 houses roofed with clay. In the smaller 
citadel (on the left bank) there were only 300 houses, 
but it was very strong on account of its walls. Pl. iii 
of Chardin's Atlas gives a general view of Tiflis, in 
which the traveller shows the 19 principal features 
(churches, palace, etc.). 

For the 18th century, we have the descriptions by 
Tournefort (1701, Relation d'un voyage au Levant, Paris 
1717, ii, 307-20, with a view, 314), and in Prince 
Wakhusht's Geography (the difficulties in which have 
now been cleared up by Brosset, Hist. de la Géorgie, i, 
180). A panoramic plan of Tiflis was published by 
De Vlsle, Avertissement. sur la carte générale de la Géorgie, 
Paris 1766 (the editor had received it during his 
sojourn in Russia from the "prince of Georgia"). The 
gazetteer by P. Iosselian (1866) is valuable, since it 
locates ancient buildings. 

Old Tiflis consisted of four quarters, of which three 
lay on the right bank of the Kur (which here bends 
from north to south to north-west to south-east): 
1. Kala or Kalisi (= Arabic kal‘a), the old quarter intra 
muros (between the streams Sololaki and Daba-khàna 
which flow into the Kur), with the citadel Narin-kala. 
2. The town properly called Tbilisi, which grew up 
around the hot springs (according to Brosset, i/1, 
p. ixxx, it was founded by Armenian inhabitants). The 
town was situated on the bank of the Kur opposite 
and below the Kala. The Safawid Shah Safi had set- 
tled a colony of Sayyids on the heights of T‘abor (to 
the east of Daba-khàna) whence the Persian name 
of this district Sayyidabad. 3. The outer quarter 
Garet‘-ubani near the race-course (asparez), above and 
to the north of the first two quarters. 4. The quar- 
ter on the left bank opposite the Kala was called 
Isani or Nisani (later Awlabar) and had the heights 
of Makhat‘a to the north of it. Isani corresponds to 
the Sughdabil of the Arabs. It is the cemetery 


Sagodebel, in Georgian "place of groanings", men- 
tioned in the Life of St. Abo; cf. Brosset, Additions, 
136, and Schulze, Das Martyrium d. hl. Abo von Tiflis, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, 1905, xiii/4, 35. The same 
name occurs twice in the Georgian Chronicle (cf. 
Brosset, i, 407, 633). 

Three citadels have to be distinguished at Tiflis: 
1. The old citadel of T*abor (Koré-kal‘a) on the hill 
on the right bank of the Daba-khana destroyed in 
1618, in 1725, and finally in 1785; it defended the 
southern gate of the Kala, called the Gandja Gate. 
2. The citadel Narin-Kal‘a on the hill of Kala. Before 
Islam, this fortress seems to have borne the name of 
Shuris-tsikhe (Wakhusht). It was dismantled in 1818 
(cf. the picture in Gamba's Atlas). 3. The citadel of 
the left bank (Isani) served as a bridge-head; in 1728 
the Turks began to fortify this place for the last time 
but left the work unfinished. 

As to the royal palaces, the oldest was that of 
Metekhi on the left bank in front of the old bridge. 
In 1638 the Muslim king Rostom built a palace about 
400 feet in length along the Kur in Tbilisi. Here 
Chardin was received by Shah-Nawaz. A litde far- 
ther to the south, King Wakhtang VI built a palace 
very richly adorned in the Persian style; it was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1725, see P. losselian, 
Opisaniye drevnoshey Tiflisa, Tiflis 1866 (on the mosques, 
see 239), 

From the nature of the site, compressed between 
the Kur and the heights of the right bank, Old Tiflis 
attained no considerable extent (cf. Chardin). In the 
19th century, the town began to extend far beyond 
its ancient limits, developing subsequently especially on 
the left bank along which run the railway lines (Tiflis- 
Baki, Tiflis-Batum, Tiflis-Djulfā and Tiflis-Kakhet‘ia), 

Modern Tbilisi is a major cultural centre, the seat 
of the Georgian Academy of Sciences and possessor 
of a university and several other colleges. Its flour- 
ishing economy is based on such activities as engi- 
neering, textile, wine-making and food processing. A 
road and rail system links it with Sukhumi of the 
Black Sea, with Baku on the Caspian and with Erivan 
or Yerevan in Armenia and Kars in Turkey. 

Population. Ín 1783, after the prosperous reigns 
of T‘eimuraz and Erekle, the town had 4,000 houses 
with 61,000 inhabitants. In 1803, it had only 2,700- 
3,000 with 35,000 inhabitants. This was the result of 
Agha Muhammad Kadjár's invasion in 1795, traces 
of which could everywhere be seen even in Gamba's 
time. The more exact figures for 1834 (Dubois de 
Mantpéreux, Voyage autour du Caucase, Paris 1839, iii, 
225-75) give 3,662 houses, 4,936 families and 25,290 
inhabitants, not including Russians. The population 
grew rapidly: in 1850 34,800, in 1865 70,000, in 1897 
160,605. Of the last figure, the Armenians formed 
38.1%, the Georgians 26.3% and the Russians 24.8%. 
The census of 1922 gave 233,958 inhabitants for Tiflis, 
of whom 85,309 were Armenians, 80,884 Georgians, 
38,612 Russians, 9,768 Jews, 3,984 Persians, 3,255 
Adharbaydjani Turks, 2,457 Germans, etc; cf. the 
«akavkazye, Tiflis 1925, 156-7. The population in 1991 
was 1,271,440. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): See that for AL-KURDJ. 
.(V. Minorsxy-[C.E. BoswoRTH]) 

AL-TIGHNARĪ, Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. 
Malik al-Murri, Jeading member of the school 
of agronomists in al-Andalus which reached its 
peak in the 5th/11th century and flourished until the 
middle of the 8th/14th one. Unlike other agronomists 
of his age, such as Ibn Bassal, Abu 'I-Khayr and Ibn 
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Hadjdjadj, we have a few, if limited, biographical details 
on him. He stemmed from a Granadan family of noble 
Arab lineage at the time of the last Zirids, but neither 
the exact date of his birth nor of his death is known. 

According to his main biographer Ibn al-Khatib, 
he came originally from a village of the Granadan 
Vega, now disappeared, called Tighnar. With the 
arrival of the Almoravids, he moved from Granada to 
Seville, where it is related that he pursued his studies 
in 494/1100. He then travelled to various towns of 
al-Andalus, North Africa and the East. He must have 
made the Pilgrimage, since Ibn al-‘Awwam cities him 
in his treatise on agronomy as al-Hagd al-Ghamati. He 
was a fine writer, but except for his treatise on agrono- 
my, we possess only fragments of his poetry and 
prose. Despite the brevity of these last, they reveal a 
very terse and spare style. It could be inferred that 
he was also a physician, in light of the detailed knowl- 
edge of medicine shown in his treatise, but we have 
no sure indications that he ever practiced this skill. 

His work on agronomy, the A. Zuhrat al-bustan wa- 
nuzhat al-adhhan, brought him considerable fame. It 
was written ca. 504/1110 and dedicated to the Almo- 
ravid governor of Granada Abū Tahir Tamim b. 
Yüsuf b. Tāshfīn. The original text, known only in 
an incomplete unicum (no. 2163, National Library, 
Algiers) had 12 makālāt or books and 360 abwāb or 
chapters, according to Ibn Luyün [g.v.], who had a 
copy of it. Whatever the case, there exist as many as 
eleven copies of a résumé of the work, which include 
the first part, lacking in the original. The contents 
of al-Tighnari's treatise are largely similar to the other 
Andalusian works on agriculture. He begins by con- 
sidering different soils, fertilisers and hydrology, and 
follows this up with a series of practical counsels on 
domestic economy. Then there are chapters on plant 
growth: planting, sowing and grafting (an important 
and widespread practice), the treatment of diseases, 
and other agricultural tasks. It is possible that the last 
makālāt, certainly numbering more than three, lacking 
in all the mss., were devoted to the rearing of ani- 
mals, as is the case in the treatises of Ibn al-“Awwam 
and Ibn Wāfid, but we do not know for sure. 

Al-Tighnari cites numerous sources, but does not 
limit himself to reproducing them: he uses a rigorous 
analysis to sift them and to verify them with a crit- 
ical sense often associated with practical agricultural 
experience. Al-Tighnari was, in his turn, used by other 
authors such as Ibn al-‘Awwam and Ibn Luyūn. His 
treatise is probably the most systematic of the Anda- 
lusian ones, being on many points more detailed and 
precise than the others. Moreover, he includes many 
elements of a local nature on agricultural practice and 
the various types of plants characteristic of the vari- 
ous regions of al-Andalus, which makes the treatise 
both a highly original text and, at the same time, a 
specifically Andalusian one. Despite all the above, this 
unique text from al-Andalus remains unedited, apart 
from short published extracts; the present writer is at 
work on a critical edition. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ed. Thsan 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1398/1978, 1/2, 805-8; Ibn al-Khatib, 
Iháta, ed. Ynān, Cairo 1394/1974, ii, 282-4; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 1033 (who, following other biographers, 
identifies him with Hamdūn at-Ishbīlī); M. Ullmann, 
Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaflen im Islam, Leiden- 
Koln 1972, 446; E. Garcia-Sanchez, El tratado agri- 
cola del granadino al-Tignari, in Ouademi di Studi Arabi, 
v-vi (1987-8), 278-91; E. Garcia, Al-Tignari_y su lugar 
de origen, in Al-Qantara, ix (1988), 1-11. 

(Exprracton GARCIA-SANCHEZ) 


TIGIN, Takin (r), in the oldest known Turkish 
tgan, an ancient Turkish title with the original 
meaning of “prince”. 

In the early Türk empire, it denoted the legitimate 
son or grandson of the Supreme Kaghan. It appears 
as such in the Orkhon [q.v.] inscriptions, one of which 
is known as that of Kil Tigin (literally “the younger 
brother [of Elterish Kaghan], the crown prince”), cf. 
Talat Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, Bloomington 
1968, 237. G. Doerfer (Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 533-41, no. 922) 
and Sir Gerard Clauson (A dictionary of pre-tharteenth 
century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 483) have surmised that 
the word came into Turkish from some earlier, non- 
Turkish language; Doerfer suggests (of. cit, ii, 541) 
that it came from the (unknown) language of the 
Juan-Juan who followed after the Huns and preceded 
the Türk empire. Since royal princes usually held high 
military and administrative office in the Türk empire, 
the title gradually became detached from the neces- 
sity of royal descent to becoming one of function, and 
its eminence as a title diminished. 

Tigin retained its meaning of “prince” amongst the 
eastern Turks, e.g. amongst the Uyghurs, amongst 
local rulers of Farghāna such as Suwar Tigin, and 
amongst the Ķarakhānids or Ilek Khans [g.vv.]; thus 
amongst the onomastic of the latter rulers we find 
e.g. ‘Alt Tigin [g.».], Arslan Tigin and Toghan Tigin. 
Further west, however, it decreased in status and 
could be applied to any Turkish military leader, even 
if the latter were a slave, as was the case with the 
founder of the Ghaznawids, Sebiiktigin fg.v.] and the 
eunuch Saldjük commander Sáwtigin. By the time of 
the Mongol invasions, it seems to have fallen out of 
use. It is almost unknown in Mongolian. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also C.E. 

Bosworth and Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwarazmi on 

the peoples of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 7. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TIGRE [see DJABART]. 

TIGRIS [see pipjLa). 

AL-TIH, properly Fahs al-Tih, the name in medi- 
aeval Islamic usage for the desert forming the 
frontier zone between Palestine and Egypt 
and spanning the Sinai Desert. 

The name'itself is not found in the Kur’4n (which 
in sūra XXIII, 20, uses Sina’, and in II, 60/63, 87/ 
93, IV, 153/154, etc., Tür, for the Sinai peninsula), 
but the verb from which it is presumably derived 
occurs as yatīkūn "they wander about in a confused, 
lost manner" (V, 29/25), said of the Children of Israel, 
condemned by God to wander distractedly through 
the Sinai Desert because of their refusal to Moses to 
enter the Holy Land. 

Hence the mediaeval Arab geographers also call 
the Sinai Desert “the Desert of the Banü Isra'il". As 
early as the Tabula Peutingeriana we find the legend 
Desertum ubi quadraginta annis errauerunt filii Israel ducente 
Moyse, and on the map of Mādabā £puycc [nov] tod¢ 
"IlopenAítac tows [ev] 6 yaAKods Ggtg and ëpnuoç Liv örov 
KATETEUPĒN 16 pévva Kai h 6prvyouīrpa. In the desert 
there was a fortress of the same name (De Guignes, 
Perle des merveilles, in Notices et. extraits, ii, 31); there is 
a Wadi '1-Tīh in the eastern part of it (Quatremére, 
Mémoire sur l'Egypte, i, 186). The desert of al-Tīh, which 
formed the most southerly district of Filastin [q.2.], 
was 40 farsakhs long, about as much broad, and 
stretched from the district of al-Djifār (the region of 
al-Farama’, al-‘Arish and al-Warrāda) to the moun- 
tains of Sinai (Tür Sina’}; in the west, it was bounded 
by the Egyptian province of al-Rif (Maspéro-Wiet, in 
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MIFAO, xxxvi, 101-2), in the east by the districts of 
Jerusalem and southern Palestine. According to the 
description of the Arab geographers, it consisted partly 
of stony and partly of sandy soil, contained also salt- 
marshes and red sandstone hills, a few palm-trees and 
springs. In the desert districts of Tih Bani Isra'il, al- 
Dimashki mentions the Jewish towns of Kadas (Kadesh 
Barnea), Huwayrik, al-Khalasa (Elusa), al-Khalüs (Lys- 
sa), al-Saba‘ (Beersheba) and al-Madura. He had 
already mentioned al-Tih among the districts of the 
kingdom of al-Karak, by which he seems to mean 
the lands that had once belonged to Reynaud of 
Chátillon. From the desert of al-Tih one went down 
through the ‘Akabat Busak to Ayla (Yaküt, Mu'djam, 
i, 610); this road was first made passable for the pil- 
grim caravans in the time of the Tülünid Khumār- 
awayh (270-82/884-96). It was two stages’ ride from 
Ayla right through the desert to the sea of Faràn. 
When in 652/1254-5 the Bahri Mamlüks fled from 
Cairo, a body of them wandered for five days in the 
desert; on the sixth, they discovered a great aban- 
doned city with walls and marble halls, buried in the 
sand. They found vases and articles of dress, but these 
fell to dust at the first contact; there was also a reser- 
voir with ice-cold water. When they reached al-Karak 
on the next day and paid for goods with dinars which 
they had found in the buried city, they learned that 
they belonged to the time of Moses and that they 
had been in the “green city of the Israelites”. 

The caravan and military road from Cairo to Syria 
ran in normal times through al-Djifār, without touch- 
ing the desert of al-Tih; only in the period when this 
was interrupted by the Frankish occupation did the 
route straight through the desert gain a certain strate- 
gic importance, as we see in the campaigns of Salàh 
al-Din and in the building of the fortress of Sadr 
(now Kal‘at Gindī). For the Sinai Desert in more 
recent and modern times, see sīNĀ”. 

Bibliography: Istakhrī, 53; Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
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al-Din, Mardsid al-itilā, ed. Juynboll, i, 123; 
Dimashķī, ed. Mehren, 213; Makrizi, Xhitat, ed. 
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mann, in ZDMG, lxiv, 679-83; J. Maspéro and 
G. Wiet in MIFAO, xxxvi, 62; M. Gaudefroy- 
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= (E. HoNIGMANN*) 

TIHAMA, also not infrequently appearing as al- 
Tah@im in mediaeval sources, the area of the 
Red Sea coastal plain stretching from ‘Akaba 
in the north to the Bab al-Mandab in the 
south of the Arabian Peninsula, some even 
claiming that it extends further along the southern 
Indian Ocean coast. Today, inhabitants of the Hidjaz 
{g.v.] divide Tihāma into three: Tihāmat al-Hidjaz 
from the north as far south as al-Layth, Tihàmat 
*Asir from al-Layth to Djizan/Djazan and, from the 
latter south, Tihàmat al-Yaman. Historically, it is the 
second and third areas that are of great importance 
here, and during the zenith of Rasülid power in the 
Yemen (628-845/1230-1441 [see RASŪLIDS]), say in the 
late 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, Tihāma would 


have reached north to include the whole of ‘Asir; in 
fact, Tihàma then would have meant the combined 
areas of Tihāmat al-Yaman and Tihāmat ‘Asir. 

As for the origin of the word, the root t-A-m is 
common in Semitic languages: e.g. the Hebrew plural 
tthūmēt (e.g. in Exod. xv. 5, see Brown, Driver and 
Briggs, A Hebrew and English lexicon, Oxford 1962, 1063) 
appears to refer to the depths of the sea, in partic- 
ular the Red Sea, and other languages have the word 
in the same meaning. In Arabic the root covers such 
connotations as “foul odour”, “stench”, “intense. heat” 
and "unwholesomeness". Taham and tama carry a 
primary meaning of “land descending to the sea” (see 
Lane, i, 319-20). In the pre-Islamic Sabaic, the word 
is attested as a proper name THMT (for example 
CIH 537/6 and 596/6) and with a meaning in anti- 
thesis to that of /:wd (which signifies “mountain”), i.e. 
“plain” (e.g. CIH 540/3 and 541/8). 

1. History. Nothing much can be said in specific 
terms of the history of Tihāma before Islam and lit- 
tle more can be written of the early Islamic period, 
since the Islamic governors were posted only to San‘a’ 
[g.v], Hadramawt [g.v.] and al-Djanad near Ta‘izz 
[g.] in the highlands. Hearing of a rebellion in 
Tihama of two Arab tribes, al-Asha'ir and ‘Akk, the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mün [g.v.] despatched to the 
Yemen a protégé of his wazir, Fadl b. Sahl, a man 
called Muhammad b. Ziyàd. Ibn Ziyàd arrived in 
Tihāma in 203/819 and, having quelled the rebel- 
lions and generally pacified the coastal plain, he built 
a capital, Zabid [g.v.], as he had been directed by the 
caliph, a town which was to become of huge impor- 
tance in mediaeval times and which remains to this 
day, albeit much reduced in size and significance. Ibn 
Ziyàd thus brought into being in Tihàma the earliest 
dynastic state in the Yemen, the Ziyàdids. It is not 
possible to unravel the meagre and confused accounts 
of this early dynasty; suffice it to say that it appears 
to have lasted for about two centuries, controlling 
much of Tihàma and even beyond. The last firm 
date which we have for it is 409/1018. 

Still extremely scant is our knowledge of the suc- 
cessor state in Tiháma, that of the Nadjahids (412- 
551/1021-1156 [g.»] who were black Abyssinian 
slaves. The reader is referred to the article s.v. for 
what historical information it is possible to collect. The 
year 551/1156 saw the killing of the last Nadjahid 
slave minister by the Mahdids [ge] and thus the 
dynasty passed into oblivion. 

Before mention of the Mahdids, it is necessary to 
deal briefly with the Sulaymanids, Hasani sarf origi- 
nally from Mecca, who ruled over an area of Tihāma 
to the north centred on Harad during the period 
ca. 462-569/1069-1173. Apart from their incessant 
squabbles with the Nadjahids to the south, very lit- 
tle is known of these Sulaymānī sharifs. In 560/1164 
‘Abd al-Nabi b. Mahdi had brought an end to Nadjà- 
hid rule in Zabid and southern Tihāma and had 
marched north and heavily defeated a Sulaymàni army 
under Wahhàs b. Ghānim. The latter was killed and 
his brother, Kasim, is said to have appealed for help 
from the Ayyübids [g.v.] in Egypt. When the Ayyübids 
did arrive in Tihàma in 569/1173, an alliance was 
formed between them and the Sulaymānīs against the 
Mahdids. The former did continue in Tihāma, but it 
can be said that with the Ayyübid conquest of the 
Yemen an end was brought to the effectual partici- 
pation of the Sulaymānīs in the affairs of the land. 

For the Mahdids (554-69/1159-1173), the Ayyübids 
(569-626/1173-1228) and the Rasülids (626-858/1228- 
1454), see also Smith, Political histor, 130-8, where a 
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detailed account of the dynasties, including their activ- 
ities in Tihama, can be found. The Ayyubid conquest 
brought a swift end to the Mahdids, and the Yemen 
province of the empire centred in Egypt was created. 
The Ayyübids in just 57 years brought peace and sta- 
bility by force to the southern highlands and Tihāma. 
Their successors, the Rasülids, were able to build on 
the hard-won military conquests of the Ayyübids to 
form a southern Yemen and Tihàma of unparalleled 
political stability and administrative and intellectual 
development. Zabid became an educational and reli- 
gious centre of tremendous importance in the Yemen 
and its fame spread far and wide throughout the 
Islamic world. Particularly under the Rasülids' succes- 
sors, the Tahirids (858-923/1454-1517 [9.v.]), the town 
assumed political importance also, for the Tāhirid 
court moved from the southern highlands to Zabid 
each year when it became the winter capital. Little 
is heard of Tihama for some two centuries. When 
we read the detailed account of much of Tihama 
written by Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, etc., Amsterdam 
and Utrecht 1776, i, 235-96), the lone survivor of 
the 18th-century Danish expedition, it is clear that 
the real heyday of the area had long passed. There- 
after, in fact, the region became a rather loose ap- 
pendage of Zaydi authority centred in the northern 
highlands of the Yemen. 

2. Geography and agriculture. Despite its oppressive 
climate (temperatures up to 45° C and a relative 
humidity of 70-90% in summer) Tihàma,. approxi- 
mately 30-60 km/48-160 miles wide, with its several 
wadis in which flood water runs down from the moun- 
tains westwards, is a major agricultural area. The 
important wadis are, from north to south, Wadi Harad, 
Mawr, Surdud, Sahām and Rima‘. The main agri- 
cultural products are cotton, sorghum, millet, sesame, 
watermelon, mango, banana, okra and tomato. 
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care (G.R. SwrrH) 

AL-TIHAMI, Asu 'L-HasaN ‘ALI B. MUHAMMAD 
(d. 416/1025), Arab poet. His nisba points to the 
Tihàma [g.v.], the coastal plain on the Red Sea coast 
of Arabia, or to Mecca, which is sometimes synec- 
dochically called “Tihama”. Ibn Khallikan (ii, 381) 
admits his ignorance as to which of these two loca- 
tions is intended. He is said to have come from the 
lower classes (min al-süka, al-Bakharzi, i, 188-9). The 
poet spent most of his life in Syria, where he attached 
himself in particular to the Djarrahids [9.v.], who tried, 
with limited success, to consolidate their little princi- 
pality in Palestine, with al-Ramla as its centre. It is 
probably on their behalf that he was appointed, at 
an unspecified date, katib of al-Ramla. In 416/1025 
he served as a secret messenger of the Djarrahid 
prince Hassan b. Mufarndj to the Bani Kurra Be- 
douins in Egypt, who had already a history of revolt 
against the Fatimids, but was intercepted, identified 
as al-Tihàmi, locked up in the Cairene Flag Arsenal 
jail (khizānat al-bunūd) on 25 Rabi* II/6 July 1025 and 
unceremoniously killed there on 9 Djumada 1/19 July 


of the same year. The nature of Hassan’s scheme is 
not spelled out. 

Al-Tihàmi's poetry was collected into a small dīteān 
which, according to Ibn Khallikān (iii, 379), consisted 
mostly of “selections” (nukhab). This is not clearly borne 
out by the existing editions of the Diwan. Al-Bākharzī 
(i, 188) characterises al-Tihāmī's poetry as “more del- 
icate than the religion of a sinner and more tender 
than the tears of a lover" (adakku min dini 'Lfāsik-— 
wa-arakku min dam% 'l-"āshiķ). 

As for genres, the lion’s share is taken up by pane- 
gyrics. Among his more than thirty mamdihs we find 
princes of the various Bedouin dynasties that had 
sprung up at the time: the "Uķaylid Kirwash (d. 391/ 
1001; three poems, 66-8, 130-7, 283-7), the Djarrahids 
Mufarridj b. Daghfal (d. 404/1013; four poems, 62-6, 
218-25, 324-30, 360-6) and his son Hassan (d. after 
433/1041-2; three poems, 240-50, 262-6, 375-82), and 
also the Kurdish Marwànid Nasr al-Dawla Abü Nasr 
Ahmad b. Marwan (d. 401/1011 [see NAsR AL-DAWLA]; 
one poem, 333-50). The others are lesser luminaries: 
viziers (among them al-Wazir al-Maghribi [g.».], 82- 
96), kādīs, kütibs, and one fellow-poet, one Abū "Alī 
Ibn Nāfi* al-Ramli (138-40). Other genres are poorly 
represented. Of note are four siģiniyyāt, written dur- 
ing his arrest in Cairo (104-12, 311-14, 424-7, 429- 
31) and three dirges written on the death of his little 
son (461-73 [inc. the three lines on 477], 478-86, 
490-1). The first of these, some ninety lines in kamil 
with the rhyme -àzi, is the most famous of his poems, 
often quoted or alluded to, and still well known at 
the present time (see ‘Atawi’s introd. to his ed. of 
the Diwan, 5, and Brockelmann (see Bibl.) on an early 
modern commentary on it by Mahmüd al-Sharif). 
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= (W.P. HEINRICHS) 
TIHRĀN, the name of two places in Persia. 


I. Tihran, a city of northern Persia. 
1. Geographical position. 
2. History to 1926. 
3. The growth of Tihran. 
(a) To ca. 1870. 
(b) Urbanisation, monuments, cultural and socio- 
economic life until the time of the Pahlavis. 
(c) Since the advent of the Pahlavis. 
IL. Tihran, the former name of a village or 
small town in the modern province of 
Isfahan. 


L Tihran, older form (in use until the earlier 20th 
century) Tihrān (Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 51, 
gives both forms, with Tihràn as the head word; al- 
Samfānī, Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 103-7, had given 
only the form al-Tihrānī), conventional European ren- 
derings Tehran, Teheran/Téhéran, etc, a city of 
northern Persia, a town of only moderate size and 
fame in earlier Islamic times, but since the end of 
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the 18th century the capital city of Persia (mod- 
ern Iran). For speculations on the etymology of the 
name (none of them convincing), see Minorsky’s EJ' 
art. Teheran, at the beginning. 

1. Geographical position. 

It lies in lat. 35° 40' N., long. 51° 26' E. at an 
altitude of 1,158 m/3,800 feet, in a depression (gawd) 
to the south of the outer, southern spurs of the Elburz 
range [see ALBURz], with the fertile Waramin [9.v.] 
plain, traditionally the granary of Tihran, stretching 
southwards from the town's centre. To the east of 
the plain, a southern spur of the Elburz chain, the 
Sih pàya "tripod", forms a low barrier, and at the 
southern end of this lies the little town of Shah ‘Abd 
al-Azim [q.v.]. The ruins of the great pre-Islamic and 
mediaeval Islamic city of Rhages or Rayy lie between 
Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim and the historic centre of Tihran 
[see AL-RAvv]. The villages on the Elburz slopes to 
the north of Tihran, such as Kulhak (Golhak), Tadjrish 
and Shamiran, have traditionally provided summer 


retreats for the people of Tihran, avoiding the sum- | 


mer heat which forms part of the town's continental 
climate; and in the 19th century Shamiran also pro- 
vided Tihran’s water supply (and supplies much of it 
today, by means of subterranean channels (kanāts 
[g.v.], kārīz). All these settlements, once separate, are 
now however within the vast urban sprawl of con- 
temporary Tihran (see below, section 3b). 

For all its undeniable strategic position in the cor- 
ridor connecting western Persia with Khurāsān, Tih- 
ràn's geographical position is not obviously one for a 
capital city; other cities of Persia, in the western high- 
land region and south of the great central deserts, 
have had much more significant roles in political and 
military affairs and in the economic and commercial 
life of the country. Certainly, the choice of the hither- 
to undistinguished town of Tihran by Agha Muham- 
mad Khàn in 1200/1786 as his capital (see below, 
section 2), in order that he might be in close touch 
with the Kadjars’ Turkmen tribal followers in the 
Māzandarān-Gurgān plains region, did not immedi- 
ately improve either the status or the amenities of the 
town. All early Western travellers describe early Kadjar 
Tihrān as mean and insignificant, lacking in public 
buildings, with a poor water supply, and extreme cli- 
mate and an eccentric position in regard to the main 
roads crossing northern Persia. In any cases, cen- 
trifugal forces in the country, and the ancient tradi- 
tions of provincial autonomy, were still strong at this 
üme. Only towards the middle of the 19th century 
did Tihran’s position improve. With regard to com- 
munications, for connections with Mazandaran and 
the Caspian coast a road passable only by horses and 
mules was built by the Austrian engineer Gasteiger 
Khan in 1875. Between 1883 and 1892 a carriage 
road was begun by the Persians and finally finished 
by the English company of Lynch Brothers (150 km/95 
miles). Communication with Russia used to be by 
Kazwin-Tabriz-Djulfa-Tiflis. In 1850 a regular line by 
Russian steamers began to run between Bàkü and 
Anzalī. Although, as the crow flies, the distance 
between Tehran and the Caspian is only 110 km/70 
miles, the passage of the Alburz was always very 
difficult. In 1893 the Russians obtained the conces- 
sion to build a carriage road from Rasht to the cap- 
ital (it was opened as far as Mandjil on 1 January 
1890 and to Tihran on 15 September 1899). 
Henceforth, the great majority of travellers took this 
route, which also became of considerable commercial 
importance. Only in the 20th century did Tihran 
acquire the usual modern transport services by means 


of motor roads, airlines and railways (see below, sec- 
tion 3b). 
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(C.E. BoswORTH) 

2. History to 1926. 

It is uncertain when the name Tihràn first appears 
in geographical and historical literature. De Goeje, in 
his edition of al-Istakhri, 209 n. 4, proposed to iden- 
tify with Tihran the B.h.zàn, B.h.tàn or B.h.nàn men- 
tioned by al-Istakhrī, /oc. cit., Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 
379, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 369; and al-Mukaddasi, 375. 
But according to Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, i, 515 
(although late and not very explicit), the place Bihzàn, 
which represented the old site of Rayy, lay 7 farsakhs 
(?) from this latter town, while the same geographer 
places Tihrān, as one would expect, one farsakh from 
Rayy. The earliest reference to Tihran is provision- 
ally that of Ibn al-Balkhī's Fars-nàma, ed. Le Strange, 
134 (written before 510/1116); its author talks highly 
of the pomegranates of Tihrān, also mentioned by al- 
Sam‘ani (in 555/1160), ix, 103. But independently of 
these references, the village of Tihrān must have 
existed before the time of Istakhri (in 340/951-2), for 
al-Sam'ānī mentions his ancestor Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Hammad al-Tihrānī al-Razi, who died 
at ‘Askalan in Palestine in 261/874. According to 
Rawandi’s Réhat al-sudūr (written in 599/1202), ed. 
Iqbál, 293, in 561/1166, the mother of the Saldjük 
Sultan Arslān, who was on her way from Rayy to 
Nakhčiwān, made the first stop (the regular nakl-i 
makàm of the Persians) “near Tihran”. The sultan him- 
self occasionally stayed near Dūlāb (the name of a 
place to the south-east of Tihran, where the Russian 
cemetery now is) Ibn [sfandiyàr in his history of 
Tabaristān (written in 613/1216; abridged tr. Browne, 
19), narrating the wars of the kings of the Persian 
epic, says that Afrasiyáb's camp was pitched at the 
place where *Dūlāb and Tihrān” now are. Eight years 
later, Yāķūt gave a brief note on Tihran which he 
had visited just before the Mongol invasion. It was a 
considerable town, with 12 quarters. As the dwelling- 
houses in Tihràn were built underground, and the 
gardens around the town had very dense vegetation, 
the town was well protected and the government in 
its dealings with the inhabitants preferred to be tact- 
ful with them. Civil discord raged to such an extent 
in Tihran that the inhabitants tilled their fields with 
the spade out of fear lest their neighbours should steal 
their animals. Zakariyyā” al-Kazwini (674/1275) com- 
pares the dwellinghouses in Tihran to the holes of 
jerboas (ka-máfika i L-yarbū'), and confirms Yāķūts 
account of the character of the inhabitants; cf. his 
Āthār al-bilad, ed. Wüstenfeld, 228. 

All later writers note the subterranean dwellings, 
but only Ker Porter (Travels, i, 312) says in this con- 
nection that 200-300 yards from the Kazwin gate he 
saw inside the town "an open space full of wide and 
deep excavations or rather pits”, which served as shel- 
ters for the poor and stables for the beasts of bur- 
den (cf. pl. 57 in Hommaire de Hell, Voyage). This 
must be a reference to the old darwāza-yi naw (pà- 
kāpuk), to the south of which the quarter is called 
Ghar (“caves”), This name was also applied to the 
whole district stretching to the south of Tihran. As 
to the troglodyte life in the vicinity of Tihran, see 
Eastwick, Journal, i, 294: a village to the east of the 
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bridge of Karadj, and Crawshay-Williams, Rock-dwellings 
at Rainah, in FRAS (1904), 551, (1906), 217. 

The growth of Tihran was the result of the dis- 
appearance of other large centres in the neighbour- 
hood. The decline of Rayy dates from its destruction 
by the Mongols in 617/1220. In the Mongol period, 
Tihràn is occasionally mentioned in the Djami‘ al- 
Tawārīkh: in 683/1284, Arghün, after the victory 
gained near Ak-Kh"àdja (= Sūmīķān, see Hamd Allāh 
Mustawft, Nuzhat al-kulüb, ed. Le Strange, 173) over 
al-Yanak, Ahmad Takūdār's general, arrived at 
“Tihran of Rayy" (see Muhammad Kazwini, Tran, 
38). In 694/1294 Ghāzān, coming from Fīrūzkūh, 
stopped at “Tihran of Rayy" (Dorn, Auszüge 138). 
According to the Nuzhat al-kulüb (written in 740/1340; 
55), Tihran was a considerable town (mu‘tabir), with 
a better climate than Rayy. Formerly (mà kabi), the 
inhabitants of Tihran were very numerous. The last 
remark may support the hypothesis of the identity of 
Tihrān with B.h.zàn (?). 

In the Timürid period, the village of “Tihran 
of Rayy" is mentioned in 806/1403 as the place where 
the Shah-zade Rustam spent 20 days to assemble the 
troops with whom he marched against Iskandar-Shaykh 
Calawi (Sharaf al-Din Yazdī, Zafar-nàma, ii, 572 = ‘Abd 
al-Razzak Samarkandi, Matla* al-sa‘dayn; Dorn, Auszüge, 
175). About the same time (6 July 1404), Tihran (ciu- 
dad que ha nombre Teheran) was visited for thc first time 
by a European traveller, the Spanish Ambassador 
Clavijo (ed. St. Petersburg 1881, 186, tr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 166). At this time, the province of Rayy 
was governed by Timür's son-in-aw, the Amir 
Sulaymān-Shāh (Zafar-ndma, ii, 591; Clavijo, 189, 351: 
Zuleman or Cumalexa Mirassa). He lived in Warāmin 
(Vatami) The town of Rayy (Xahariprey) was not 
inhabited (agora deshabitada). In the tower of Tihran 
was a representative of the governor, and there was 
a house where the king stopped on his visits (una 
posada onde el Señor suele estar quando alli venia). Tihran 
had no walls. 

The Safawids. Under the Safawids, the capital 
was moved in turn from Ardabil to Tabriz and then 
to Kazwin and finally to Isfahan. The district of Rayy 
was no longer of great importance. There were only 
two towns of note in it: Warāmin, which after a brief 
spell of glory under Shah Rukh had rapidly declined, 
and Tihran. According to Rida Kuli Khan (Rawdat 
al-safā-yi Nāstrī), the first visits of the Safawids to 
Tihran were due to the fact that their ancestor Sayyid 
Hamza was buried there near Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim. 
The prosperity of the town dates from Tahmāsp I, 
who in 961/1554 built a bazaar in it and a wall 
(bāra) round it which, according to the Zīnat al-madjalis, 
was a farsakh in length (Sani! al-Dawla, Mirai al- 
buldān: 6,000 gam “paces”). The wall had four gates 
and 114 towers, the number of the sūras of the Ķurān 
(on each of the towers a süra was inscribed). The fig- 
ure of 114 towers is still given in Berezin's plan (1842). 
The material for the construction of the citadel was 
procured from the quarries of Cal-i Maydān and Čāl- 
i Hisar, which have given their names to two quar- 
ters. Ahmad Radi, himself belonging to the district of 
Rayy, talks in laudatory terms of the incomparable 
abundance of the canals and gardens of Tihran and 
the delights of the plateau of Shamiran, and of the 
neighbouring district of Kand and Sulaķān (ms. Bibl. 
Nat., Suppl. Pers., no. 357, fols. 436-67, the greater 
part of which is devoted to the great men of the old 
town of Rayy). According to the Madjalis al-mu”minīn 
of Nir Allah Shūshtarī, the village of Sulāghān was 
founded by the celebrated Sayyid Muhammad 


Nirbakhsh, founder of many religious movements, 
who died in 869/1464 [see NŪRBAKHSHIYYA). 

In 985/1577, Tihran was the scene of the execu- 
tion of Prince Mirza, whose enemies had accused him 
to Shah Ismā'ī! II of aiming at the throne. In 
998/1589 Shah ‘Abbas I, going against the Uzbek 
‘Abd al-Mu'min Khan, fell severely ill at Tihrān (‘Alam- 
ārā, 275, tr. R.M. Savory, History of Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great, Boulder, Colo. 1978, ii, 589), which enabled 
the Uzbeks to seize Mashhad. It is said that this gave 
Shah ‘Abbas a great dislike for Tihran. It is, how- 
ever, from his time that the building of the palace 
of Cahar Bagh dates, the site of which was later occu- 
pied by the present citadel (ark). Pietro della Valle 
visited Tihran in 1618 and found the town larger in 
area but with a smaller population than Kāshān. He 
calls it the “town of plane trees". At this time, a beg- 
lerbegi (“gran capo di provincia") lived in Tihrān; his 
jurisdiction extended as far as Firüzküh. In 1627 Sir 
Thomas Herbert estimated the number of houses in 
Tihran at 3,000. 

The Afghàns. On the eve of the Afghàn inva- 
sion, Shah Husayn Safawī made a stay in Tihrān and 
it was here that he received Dürri Efendi, the ambas- 
sador of the Ottoman Sultan Ahmed III [g.v.] (at the 
beginning of 1720; Relation de Dourri Efendi, Paris 1810). 
Here also was dismissed and blinded the grand vizier 
Fath "Alī Khan I'timad al-Dawla (“Athemat” of the 
Europeans) which precipitated the debacle; see 
Krusinski (publ. by Du Cerceau), Hist. des rēvolutions 
de Perse, Paris 1742, i, 295. Shah Husayn only returned 
to Isfahan (1 June 1721; La Mamye Clairac, Histoire 
de la Perse, Paris 1750, i, 200) to lose his throne. 
Tahmāsp II made a stay in Tihrān in August 1725, 
but, on the approach of the Afghàns, he fled to 
Mazandaran. European writers say that Tihràn resisted 
and Ashraf lost many men (Krusinski, op. ct, 351; 
La Mamye Clairac, of. cit., ii, 250; Hanway, Historical 
account, ii, 234). Some time afterwards, Tihràn fell in 
spite of the feeble attempt by Fath "Alī Khan Ķādjār 
to relieve the town (see Olivier, Voyage, v, 89 and 
Mirāt al-buldān). According to this last source, the 
Danvāza-yi Dawla and Danwáza-yi Ark gates date from 
this period, for the Afghans everywhere showed them- 
selves careful to secure the ways of retreat. The ref- 
erence is, of course, to the old gates of those names. 

After the defeat of Ashraf at Mihmāndūst (6 Rabi‘ 
I 1141/20 September 1728), the Afghans in Tihran 
put to death the notables and left for Isfahan. The 
inhabitants fell upon the impedimenta which they had 
left and, through negligence, a powder magazine was 
exploded (Histoire de Nadir Chah, tr. Jones, London 
1770, 78). Ashraf himself was soon driven out of 
Waramin, and Shah Tahmasp II returned to Tihràn. 

Nadir Shah. In 1154/1741, Nadir gave Tihran 
as a fief to his eldest son Rida Kuli Mirza, who had 
hitherto acted as ruler of all Persia. The nomination 
to Tihran was preliminary to the fall and blinding of 
the prince; see Jones, ii, 123; Hanway, ii, 357, 378; 
‘Abd al-Karim, Voyage de l'Inde à la Mekke, ed. Langlēs, 
Paris 1825, 93. 

During the fighting among the successors of Nadir, 
«Alī Shah ‘Adil (1160/1747) took refuge in Tihran 
but was seized and blinded by Ibrahim’s supporters 
(Ta'rikh-i ba‘d-i Nādiriyya, ed. O. Mann, 34). After the 
fall of the Nadirids, Tihran passed into the sphere of 
influence of the Kadjars, rivals of Karim Khan Zand. 

Karim Khan. In 1171/1757-8, Sultan Muhammad 
Hasan Khan Kadjar, after an unsuccessful battle with 
Karim Khan near Shiraz, retired to Tihran where 
his army was disbanded. Having learned that he had 
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withdrawn from Tihran, Karim Khàn sent his best 
general Shaykh ‘Aly Khan there with an advance- 
guard. With the help of Muhammad Khan Dawali, 
Muhammad Hasan Ķādjār was killed and Karim 
Khan with his army (ordu) arrived at Tihran in 
1172/1759. The head of Muhammad Hasan Khan 
was buried with all honour at Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim. 
The next year, the order was given to build at Tihran 
a seat of government ("imárat) “which would rival the 
palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon”, a diwan-khana, a 
haram and quarters for the bodyguard; cf. Sadik Nami, 
Ta rikh-i Giti-gushà, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Pers., no. 1374, 
fol. 29. Sani‘ al-Dawla added to these buildings the 
Djannat garden, and he says that Karim Khàn 
intended to make Tihran his capital. It was to Tihran 
that Aka Muhammad Ķādjār, captured in Māzan- 
daràn, was taken to Karim Khan, who treated him 
generously, for which he was very badly requited later. 
In 1176/1762-3, however, Karim Khan decided on 
Shiraz, to which he moved the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Ghafür Khan was left as governor in Tihran. 

The rise of the Kadjars. Karim Khan died 
on 13 Safar 1193/2 March 1779. By 20 Safar, Aka 
Muhammad was in Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim, and the next 
day he ascended the throne (djulüs) in the vicinity of 
Tihran (Mirāt, i, 525). Tihran, however, passed into 
the sphere of influence of ‘Alf Murad Khan, half- 
brother of Dja‘far Khan Zand (Alī Rida Shirazi, 
Torīkh-i Zandiyya, ed. E. Beer, Leiden 1888, 8, 13, 
25). In 1197/1783, Aka Muhammad Khan made a 
first attempt to get possession of Tihran, but the gov- 
ernor Ghafür Khan Tihrānī managed to procrasti- 
nate, and an outbreak of plague forced Aka 
Muhammad to withdraw to Dāmghān (Mirāt). After 
the death of ‘Alt Murad Khan (1199/1785) the town 
was besieged by Aka Muhammad's troops. The inhab- 
itants did not wish to surrender the fortress (kala) 
before Aki Muhammad had taken Isfahan. The news 
of the advance of Dja‘far Khan Zand from Fars caused 
Āķā Muhammad’s troops to disperse. He was, how- 
ever, received with open arms by the chiefs of Tihran 
(hākim wa *ummál) and henceforward the town was his 
capital (makarr-i saltanat, dar al-sallana and later dar al- 
khiafa, from which he led the expeditions which 
united all Persia under his rule. According to the 
Ma üthir-i sultant, tr. Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Dynasty 
of the Kajars, 18, Tihrán became the capital in 
1200/1786 and the foundations of the palace were 
laid then. After the capture of Shiraz, all the artillery 
and munitions of the Zands were taken to the new 
capital. The last Zand ruler, Lutf "Alī Khan, blinded 
and kept prisoner in Tihran, was put to death there 
in 1209/1794-5 and buried in the sanctuary of the 
imam-zade Zayd; ibid., 25, 30, 76, 82, 101. 

After the assassination of Aka Muhammad Shah 
(21 Dhu '1-Hididja 1211/16 June 1797), his brother 
«Alī Kuli Khan appeared before the capital, but the 
chief minister Mirza Shafi‘ would not allow him to 
enter. In the meanwhile, the heir to the throne Baba 
Khan (= Fath ‘Ali Shah) was able to reach Shiraz, 
and after the defeat of the second claimant Sadik 
Khan Shaķaķī, was crowned in mid-1212/the begin- 
ning of 1798. The Shaķaķī [g.v.] prisoners were 
employed to dig the ditch of the capital (cf. Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Fath "Ai Schah und seine Thronrivalen, in Sitz. 
A.W. Wien [1864] ii, 1-31). 

During the period of Anglo-French rivalry, a series 
of ambassadors visited Tihran: on the one side Sir 
John Malcolm (1801 and 1810), Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges (1807), and Sir Gore Ouseley (1811), and on 
the French side, Gen. Romieu (d. at Tihran in 1806), 


A. Jaubert (1806), and Gen. Gardane (1807). The Rus- 
sians concentrated their efforts on Tabriz, the residence 
of the Persian Crown Prince. It was only after the 
treaty of Turkmančay [9.v.] in 1828 that the Russian 
minister A.S. Griboedov paid a short visit to the cap- 
ital. Just before his return to Tabriz, Mirzà Ya'küb, 
one of the Shah’s chief eunuchs, an Armenian of 
Eriwàn forcibly converted to Islam, presented himself 
at the Russian legation and asked to be repatriated 
by virtue of article 13 of the treaty. 

This “apostasy” provoked an attack on the Russian 
embassy, and on 11 February 1829, 45 members of 
it were massacred (Griboedov, his secretaries, Cossacks 
and servants) The tragedy took place in the lega- 
tion's quarters (house of the zambürakübaghi near the 
old Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim gate; now the street called 
Sar-pülak in the Zargarabad quarter). On the death 
of Griboedov, celebrated in the annals of Russian lit- 
erature, see sub anno Rida Kuli Khan, Rawdat al-safa- 
yi Nasir, Tihran 1274/1858; Mirza Taki Khan, 
Torīkh-i Kadjanyya, Tihrān 1273/1857, i, 221; Sani‘ 
al-Dawla, Ta rikh-i muntazam-i Nasin, iti, Tihran 1301/ 
1883, 144; Relation des événements qui ont précéde et accom- 
pagné le massacre de la derničre ambassade russe en Perse, in 
Nouv. Annales des voyages [1830], part 48, 337-67; Bergé, 
Smert Griboedova, in Russ. Starina [1872], viii, 162-207; 
Malyshinsky, Podlinnoye delo, in Russ. vestnik [1890], vi, 
160-233; Žukovski, Persidskiye letopists?, in Novoye Vremya 
[1890], no. 5068; Allahverdiants, Koncina Griboedova po 
armianskim istočnikam, in Russ. Starina [1901], no. 10, 44-68; 
V. Minorsky, “Tsena krovi” Griboedova, in Russ. Misl. 
(Prague 1923), iii, 1-15; D.P. Costello, The murder of 
Griboedov, in Oxford Slavonic Papers, viii [1958]. 

When the death of Fath "Alī Shah (19 October 
1834) became known in the capital, his son "Alī Mirza 
Zill-i Sultan proclaimed himself king under the name 
of ‘Adil Shah and struck coins. But the heir to the 
throne Muhammad Mirza arrived from Tabriz, accom- 
panied by representatives of Britain and Russia, and 
entered the capital without striking a blow on 2 
January 1835. ‘Adil Shah only reigned for six weeks 
(cf. Tornau, Aus. d. neuesten Geschichte Persiens, in ZDMG 
[1849], 1-15). The succession of the next three Shahs 
took place without incident [see KADJAR] (even after 
the assassination of Nasir al-Din Shah on 1 May 
1896). The history of Tihràn under these Shàhs is 
that of all Persia. The tranquillity of the town was 
only disturbed by epidemics and the periodical migra- 
üons caused by famine; cf. the rioting on 1 March 
1861, described by Eastwick, of. cit, and Ussher, 
Journey from London to Persepolis, London 1865, 625. 

Among the more important events may be men- 
tioned the persecution of the Babis [g.v.], especially 
in 1850 after the attempt on Nasir al-Din Shah’s life. 
The movement against the concession of a tobacco 
monopoly to the Tobacco Monopoly Corporation in 
1891 also started in Tihràn; see E.G. Browne, The 
Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910, 46-57. 

The Constitutional Revolution. After the 
Persian Revolution, the capital, previously somewhat 
isolated from the provinces, rapidly became the polit- 
ical and intellectual centre of this country. The chronol- 
ogy of the events of the period was as follows: The 
bast [g.v.] of the merchants in the Masģjid-i Shah, 
December 1905. The bast of the constitutionalists at 
the British legation from 20 July to 5 August 1906. 
The opening of the Madjlis in the palace of Bahāristān 
on 7 October 1906. The heir to the throne Muham- 
mad "Ali Mirza signs the constitution on 30 December 
1906. Death of Muzaffar al-Din Shah on 8 January 
1907. The assassination of the Atabeg Amin al-Dawla 
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on 31 August 1907. Counter-manifestations by the 
"absolutists" from 13-19 December 1907. Bom- 
bardment of the Madjlis on 23 June 1908. Capture 
of Tihran by the nationalist troops commanded by 
the Sipahdàr-i A'zam of Rasht and the Sardār-i As‘ad 
Bakhtiyārī on 13-15 July 1909. Abdication of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah on 16 July; accession of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah on 18 July 1909. See Browne, The Persian 
Revolution; D. Fraser, Persia and Turkey in Revolt, London 
1910, 82-116; Vanessa A. Martin, Islam and modernism. 
The Iranian revolution of 1906, London 1989; and the 
Bibls. of pusTŪR. iv, and Elr, art. Constitutional Revolution, 
ii (Vanessa Martin). On the events of 12 May 1911 
to 1i January 1912, information can be found in 
Morgan Shuster, The strangling of Persia, London 1912. 
In 1915, Tihran became involved in the First World 
War. The representatives of the Central Powers nearly 
carried Ahmad Shah off to Kum with them. The 
capital was outside of the zone of military operations 
proper, but on several occasions movements of troops 
took place in its vicinity (skirmish on 10 December 
1915 near Rabāt-Karīm between Russian Cossacks 
and the Amir Hishmat’s gendarmes, who were on the 
side of the Central Powers; cf. Emelianov, Persidskii 
front, Berlin 1923). Down to 1917, Russian troops con- 
trolled the region between the Caspian and Tihran. 
From 1918 British troops took their place; cf. L.C. 
Dunsterville, The adventures of Dunsterforce, London 1920. 
The division of Persian Cossacks commanded by the 
old Russian instructors was also employed to protect 
Persia against a possible offensive from the north. The 
Russian officers were dismissed on 30 October 1920. 
The greater part of the division was stationed at 
Kazwin, where a British force under General Ironside 
was still quartered. On 21 February 1921, 2,500 
Persian Cossacks, who had come from Kazwin under 
the command of their general Rida Khan, occupied 
the capital. Sayyid Diya’ al-Din formed the new cab- 
inet (24 February-24 May) and Rida Khan was 
appointed commander-in-chief (Sardar Sipah, cf. J.M. 
Balfour, Recent happenings in Persia, London 1922). 
Towards the end of 1923, Ahmad Shah left the coun- 
try, at the same time as the prime minister Kawam 
al-Saltana (from 4 June 1921), who was accused of 
intriguing against the Sardar Sipah. The latter 
remained master of the situation and was finally 
crowned on 25 April 1926 [see RIDA SHAH]. 
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(V. Minorsky*) 

3. The growth of Tihrān. 

(a) To ca. 1870. 

Yakit’s account of the houses of Tihràn suggests 
that the oldest part of the town is in the south (the 
Ghàr quarter) and that it developed from south to 
north (i.e. from the desert to the mountain and to 
the springs). There is little left in Tihràn of the Zand 
period. The modern town has been entirely created 
under the Kadjars. On its antecedents, see Chahriyar 
Adle, Le jardin habité ou Téhéran de jadis, des origines aux 
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Safavides, in idem and B. Hourcade (eds.), Téhéran capi- 
tale, bicentenaire, Paris-Tehran 1992, 15-37. 

Olivier, who visited Tihran in 1796, says that the 
town, which looked entirely new or rebuilt, was in 
the form of a square of a little more than 2 miles 
(?), but only half of this was built upon. The popu- 
lation did not exceed 15,000, of whom 3,000 were 
soldiers, and Olivier remarks with justice that "the 
gold scattered around the throne" did not fail to 
attract inhabitants. The palace in the citadel was built 
in the time of Aka Muhammad Shah. In the Talar- 
i takht-i marmar were placed the pictures, glass and 
marble pillars taken from the palace of Karim Khan 


in Shiraz. Under the threshold of a door were buried | 


the bones of Nadir Shah so that the Kadjar prince 
could trample over them every day (Ouseley). On the 
accession of Rida Shah, the bones were taken away. 

According to General Gardane (1808), only the 
poor remained in Tihrān in summer, but in winter 
the population reached 50,000. 

Morier (1808-9) says that Tihran was 4'/2-5 miles 
in circumference. Kinneir, about the same time, put 
the summer population at 10,000 and the winter at 
60,000. The town was surrounded by a strong wall 
and a great ditch with a glacis, but the defences were 
only of value in a country where *the art of war was 
unknown". 

Ouseley (1811) counted 6 gates in Tihran, 30 
mosques and colleges and 300 baths; he put the pop- 
ulation in winter at 40-60,000. Ker Porter (1817) men- 
tions 8 (?) gates, before which large round towers were 
built (cf. his plan) to defend the approaches and con- 
trol the exits. In winter, the population was from 60- 
70,000. 

Fath "Alī Shah had considerably improved the town, 
but towards the end of his reign it passed through a 
period of neglect. According to Fraser (1838), there 
was not another town in Persia so poor-looking; "not 
a dome" was to be seen in it. Under Muhammad 
Shàh, things were improved a little. 

Berezin has given a particularly detailed descrip- 
tion of the palace (darb-i dawlat-khána) with its four 
courts and numerous buildings (Dawlat-khāna, Daftar- 
Khana, Kulah-i firangi [“pavilion”], Sandük-khàna, 
Zargar-khāna, "Imārat-i Shir-i Khurshid, Sarwistān, 
Khalwat-i Shāh, Gulistān). The same traveller gives 
a plan of the palace and of the town, very impor- 
tant for the historical topography of Tihrān. At this 
date (1842), the town within its walls measured about 
3,800 Persian arshīn (roughly yards) from west to east 
and 1,900-2,450 from north to south, ie. occupied 
an area of about 3 square miles ( J.E. Polak's calcu- 
lation, in Topogr. Bemerkungen z. Karte d. Umgebung und 
zu d. Plane v. Teheran, in Mitt. der KK. Geogr. Gesell., 
xx [1877], Vienna 1878, 218-25 (with a map 1:108,000 
and a plan of 1:20,700 made by Comm. Krziž in 
1857-8), at p. 223, as 83,750 m? is obviously wrong). 
The citadel (ark) was in the shape of a parallelogram 
(600 arshin west to east by 1,175 north to south, i.e. 
a fourth of the whole town). The north side of the 
ark touched the centre of the northern face of the 
outer wall. Gardens occupied the parts of the town 
next to the wall. The most animated quarter was that 
which lay to the south-east of the citadel in the direc- 
tion of the Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim gate. Only five gates 
are marked on this plan. The only open space, the 
Maydan-i Shah close to the citadel on the south side, 
was not large (cf. the plate in Hommaire de Hell). 
Among the mosques, that of the Shah and the imām- 
züda of Zayd and Yahya alone are of any impor- 
tance. Gardane had seen the Masdjid-i Shah being 


built in 1807. Its inscription, from the hand of the 
court calligrapher Muhammad Mahdi, is dated 1224/ 
1809, but according to Schindler, the mosque was 
not finished till 1840 (cf. Fraser, above). 

The plan by Krziž (publ. Tihrān 1857) much resem- 
bles that of Berezin, but around the town he marks 
by dotted lines the bounds of a new extension of the 
town, which according to an explanatory note by Dr. 
Polak, had been begun considerably before 1857. Polak 
himself in 1853 had built a hospital to the north of 
the north gate of the town. These new buildings were 
few in number and not built under any regular scheme. 
In 1861 the town was still within the old square; the 
population was 80,000 in summer and 120,000 in 
winter (Brugsch). 

Bibliography: See the references listed in the 
Bibl. to section 2 above, and, for the last years of 
the period dealt with above, Mansoureh Ettehadieh, 
Patterns in urban development: the growth of Tehran (1852- 
1903), in C.E. Bosworth and C. Hillenbrand (eds.), 
Qajar Iran. Political, cultural and social change 1800- 
1925. Studies presented to Professor L.P. Elwell-Sutton, 
Edinburgh 1983, 199 ff. (V. Minorsky) 
(b) Urbanisation, monuments, cultural and 

socio-economic life until the time of the 
Pahlavis. 

(i) Urban development 

Despite the political role evolved by the Kadjars, 
Tihràn retained the appearance of a traditional Persian 
Islamic township until the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1834-48). Urban activity was centred intra muros, 
around the royal citadel of the Arg (or Ark) and the 
lanes of the Bazar quarter, site of the ancient village 
of Tihran, as far as the Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim [4.».] 
gate. Huge gardens were laid out in the very inte- 
rior of the eastern quarters ((Awdladjan, Cala Maydān) 
and the western (Sangiladj) Besides the Arg, the town 
contained few large buildings. The only open public 
space was the small square, Maydān-i Shah, between 
the Bazar and the Arg, where the Russian legation 
was accommodated, while that of Great Britain was 
situated close to the Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim gate (see 
Moghtader, 43, and Bérézine's plan from 1842-3 
[Moscow 1852]: adapted and reprinted with captions 
by J. Calmard [1974], 124-6; redrawn, with quarters 
identified by Moghtader, extra-textual plate I). 

Until the mid-19th century, the majority of Euro- 
pean observers considered Tihran a dismal township 
which, with its unhealthy climate, lack of water pro- 
vision and dearth of prestigious monuments could 
never rival the ancient Persian capitals such as Tabriz, 
Isfahan and Shiraz, and could even be supplanted as 
capital by other sites of royal residence. 

The real promotion of the city to the status of cap- 
ital was owed to the initiatives of Nasir al-Din Shah 
(1848-96 [9.v.]). But transformation was very gradual. 
The Islamic town is still clearly visible in the plan 
drawn by Krziz, published in December 1858 (not 
in 1857) (partially inaccurate and incomplete docu- 
ment; see Gurney, 56, no. 21; redrawn by Moghtader, 
extra-textual plate II and Plan of the Arg according 
to Krziz, 45). This colour-coded map supplies abun- 
dant information on the nature of buildings (mosques, 
businesses, residences, gardens, etc.). It indicates a first 
step towards urbanisation, as is confirmed by the ear- 
liest register of houses (not a true census) made at 
the Shàh's behest by an anonymous individual in 
1269/1852 (Ettehadieh [1983], 200; Amar, 37-345). 
The town is divided into five quarters (mahalla): Ark, 
‘Awdladjan, Bazar, Sangiladj and Cala Maydan. This 
document gives information on the social, commercial 
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and professional infrastructure of the quarters, espe- 
cially regarding their socio-religious aspect. Build- 
ings are divided between: houses (those of officials, 
nawkars, those of subjects, ra@paés, commoners and 
minorities); official edifices (palace or house in the 
service of the crown or of the civil service, madrasas, 
numerous /akyas (Persian iekyes, communal places, pri- 
marily for the celebration of Shi*i mourning rituals); 
commercial premises (those that are in operation, those 
that are closed or abandoned). Each quarter is divided 
into fātuk (on this term, signifying primarily the place 
where Shi'i funereal flags are stored, see Calmard 
[1972], 36) and gudhar (passage). This register gives 
the names of the owners of buildings or of tenants, 
if the property is part of a wakf, etc. One section 
(336-45) relates to zones in the process of urbanisa- 
tion beyond the five gates of the city. 

The first projects of urbanisation, in the years 1851-2, 
related to the quarters of the Arg and the Bazar and 
included the renovation of the public square, the Sabza 
Maydān, formerly the Maydàn-i Shah (Gurney, 52). 
But the sovereign was still intent on the construction 
of prestigious buildings extra muros, as is illustrated in 
particular by the erection, in 1856, of the first state- 
run takya/tekye, the Tekye Dawlati of Niyāwarān which 
was to replace the íekye of Muhammad Shāh's vizier 
Hadjdjt Mirza Āķāsī (Calmard (1976-7 A], 157-162). 
The Shah, the court and the nobility continued to 
flee the unhealthy atmosphere of the town, especially 
in the summer and in particular during the cholera 
epidemics which had afflicted Tihran since 1823 (see 
X. de Planhol, Ē/r, art. Cholera. I. In Persia). The diplo- 
mat Arthur de Gobineau, who spent two periods of 
time in Tihran (1855-8 and 1862-3), reckoned that 
one-third of the inhabitants of the city died of cholera 
in 1856 (Trois ans en Asie, Paris 1859, repr. Paris 1922, 
ii, 234). He noted, however, that in 1862, as a result 
of the Shah’s efforts, the city was embellished and 
“augmented by two substantial quarters"; the bāzārs 
were abolished and the majority of the ruins replaced 
by attractive buildings (A.D. Hytier, Les dépéches diplo- 
matiques du Comte de Gobineau en Perse, Geneva-Paris 
1959, letter dated 28 February 1862, 169). 

However, during the 1850s, the city began to ex- 
pand extra muros, as is shown by Polak’s comments on 
another map of Tihran and its surroundings estab- 
lished by Krziz. This extension took place principally 
towards the north, mainly in the direction of the 
summer palaces. Garden suburbs (Bagh-i Sardar and 
Nigāristān) flanked the road leading from the Shamiran 
Gate to the Kasr-i Kadjar. From the Dawlat Gate, 
another road led to this palace via the garden-boule- 
vard of Lalazár. Alongside another road were situ- 
ated military installations, “proto-industrial” premises, 
a new hospital, etc. (Gurney, 56-7). Affluent new build- 
ings were located in these zones, as well as poorer 
ones to the south, near the clay quarries and the brick- 
works. As is also noted by Polak, the city itself was 
choked within its delapidated walls, some quarters, 
such as that of Cala Maydan, becoming unwholesome 
places to live (Moghtader, 44). 

In the specific context of Kadjar Persia, the modern- 
isation of Tihrān required at the very least expan- 
sion, to be achieved by the destruction of the ancient 
walls. While the motivation and procedure of the pro- 
ject remain obscure, the decision was taken in Decem- 
ber 1867, when Nasir al-Din Shah had been in power 
for almost twenty years (Gurney, 51-2). Among the 
motives leading to this decision, the following have 
been evoked: 

1. Demographic changes. According to a crit- 


ical study of European testimony, the population of 
Tihran, during the summer months, had increased 
from 15,000 inhabitants in the 1790s to 100,000 at 
the beginning of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah (thesis 
of J. Brown, Durham 1965, quoted by Gurney, 54-5). 
Without supplying precise figures, the report of the 
census of 1269/1852-3 indicates urban development 
close to the gates: Muhammadiyya and Shah ‘Abd 
al-‘Azim to the south; Shamiran to the north, in the 
extra-mural zones of Bagh-i Sardar, properties of the 
Kalantar, the Takht-i Khan, the Mahalla-yi Barbariha 
and immigrants from Afghānistān (Gurney, 55). 

Some fifteen years later, the report of the (incom- 
plete) census of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar (Nadjm al-Mulk, later 
Nadjm al-Dawla) compiled at the very beginning of 
the changes, in February 1868, shows an expansion 
of the quarters of Gala Maydan and Sangiladj, to the 
detriment of the gardens, and in particular a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of extra-mural houses, 
where some 15% of the population then lived, includ- 
ing numerous immigrants. It was also there, in the 
residential zones to the north of the ancient wall, 
that the Europeans and their embassies were to be 
installed (Gurney, 56 f). 

2. Security needs. The establishment of the new 
quarters, especially the affluent ones to the north, 
required protection, to be supplied by a ditch, a ram- 
part and twelve new gates guarded day and night. 
This also provided the means to control the popu- 
lace, in the event of threats of revolt, tribal raids and 
cholera epidemics, as well as facilitating the levying 
of taxes on merchandise (Gurney, 59). 

3. Flooding and its consequences. The new 
needs of urbanisation also required the development 
of carriageable roads and provision of water. This 
was problematic since, besides earthquakes and epi- 
demics, this city, being situated on the plain at the 
foot of a mountain range, was subject to flooding. 
The catastrophic flood of May 1867 caused much 
damage in the north, affecting the access road to the 
palace, the new quarters, the gardens, the summer 
residence of the Russian legation, etc., as well as 
numerous quarters and roads extending as far as the 
sanctuaries of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim. The network of 
kanāts [g.».] supplying the city with water having also 
been damaged, and with a cholera epidemic claim- 
ing numerous victims in August, the Shah, who had 
been making the pilgrimage to Mashhad, delayed his 
return to the city until mid-October. By this time, 
the ravages of the flood had been repaired and new 
architectural projects partially realised (see below). But 
the warning had been drastic. 

4. Foreign influences. The introduction of new 
ideas and techniques, including photography, from 
the 1840s onward, the creation of the Dar al-Funün 
(1851-2), where teaching was given by Europeans, 
the multiplication of contacts with Europe, especially 
through the creation of new embassies, were also fac- 
tors of change. Besides the demolition of the ancient 
walls, the modernisation of Tihràn was first imposed 
on the Arg quarter, to the north-east of which a large 
square was created, the Maydan-i Tūp-khāna, centre 
of the renovated capital. A new gate, Darwaza-yi Nasiri 
or Shams al-Imāra, breaching the wall of the Arg, 
and a new avenue (the future Khiyaban-i Nasiri) linked 
the citadel to the Bazar. Among architectural projects 
realised during the 1860s, the Shams al-Imāra palace 
shows a European influence, as does the Bagh-i Gul- 
istan garden, transformed by a French gardener. As 
for the new rampart, it was designed by the French 
polytechnic engineer Alexandre Buhler, a teacher at 
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the Dar al-Funün, on the model of the first system of 
fortifications of Vauban. The 1860s were the decade 
of modernisation of great capitals, including Istanbul 
and Cairo. Major architectural achievements were dis- 
played at the prestigious universal exhibition held in 
Paris in 1867, where the moderniser of Egypt, Isma‘il 
Pasha, was able to visit renovated Paris, guided by 
Baron Haussmann. This exhibition and the renovation 
of Paris influenced the urbanisation of Cairo, Istanbul 
and, indirectly, that of Tihran. The reformist Mirza 
Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla [see MUSHIR AL-DAWLA], 
ambassador of Persia in Istanbul, attempted to per- 
suade Nasir al-Din Shah to participate. Some Persians, 
including courtiers, had seen Paris and the exhibition. 
Photographs, paintings, engravings and other docu- 
ments, sent to Tihran, showed the changes being un- 
dertaken in the major capitals. These diverse factors 
may have influenced the decision of the Shah (Gurney, 
64 ff). 

Solemnly proclaimed, the decision of December 
1867 was not implemented by the reformer Mushir 
al-Dawla and his supporters, who came to power in 
December 1870. Begun before and at the time of the 
floods of 1867 with the renovation of the Arg, the 
modernisation of the city (and dealing with the related 
problems of property ownership) was entrusted to con- 
servative officials already in office: Mustawfī al- 
Mamālik, minister of finance, and Mirza ‘Isa, vizier 
of Tihran. Projects of expansion, the construction of 
a rampart (which had no military or defensive func- 
tion) and of the twelve gates, lasted some four years, 
until 1288/1871-2 (Gurney, 53, 67 f£). As is shown by 
the plan of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar (published in 1892), the 
initial intention was to mark out the new quarters 
with rectilinear avenues flanked by trees and streams. 
The most prosperous quarter was the Mahalla-yi 
Darwaza Dawlat, also called Dawlat, although it was 
never to become the quarter occupied specifically by 
administrative agencies of the state nor a European 
or foreign enclave. In fact, the northern residential 
zone predominantly remained the affluent quarter, the 
site of diplomatic winter residences. Examination of 
the 1892 map, in conjunction with the registrations of 
1900 to 1902-3, shows that in the new quarters, of 
initially modern aspect, there were created sub-quar- 
ters of traditional structure, most of them centred 
around the palaces of princes and of dignitaries. At 
the end of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah, these new 
quarters were still property mostly held by the descend- 
ants of Mustawfī al-Mamālik and of Mirza ‘Isa, thus 
illustrating the traditional social inequalities which were 
intensified with the growth of financial speculation 
(Gurney, 70-1; for the register of Akhdar "Alī Shah, 
begun in 1317/1900 and concluded in 1320/1902-3, 
see Ettehadieh [1983], 200; and comparaüve table 
with preceding registers, 204 ff; Amar, 353-651). 

In spite of governmental and private initiatives, mod- 
ernisation remained limited. Always problematical, the 
supply of water was still operated by means of kanāts 
and water drawn from the Karadj river, transported 
by a promenade-canal to the north of the city (from 
the 1840s onward). Public facilities appeared gradually: 
horse-tramways and street-lighting, with oil or gas 
(1880); carriages for hire (1891); steam railway, Tihran 
to Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim (1888-93); electrification, in 
the palace (1887) then in the city (1908; eight years 
after Mashhad!. The creation of a modern police- 
force (1879) was followed by the promulgation of the 
first rules regulating urban policy and utilisation. of 
public highways (1896). The first motor cars appeared 
ca. 1900 (initially in the service of the Shah). Lorry 


transport, organised by the Russians, began to reach 
Tihran in 1910. It was also after the tumult of the 
Constitutional Revolution (1905-6) that, to alleviate 
the congestion of Tihran, regulations were enacted 
for the operation of carriages. With the intensifica- 
tion of carriage and then of motorised traffic, during 
and after the First World War, other measures were 
taken (see Moghtader, 48; Floor, 176 ff.) Public light- 
ing remained poor, on account of deficiencies in the 
gas-works installed in 1880. In spite of the introduc- 
tion of electricity (1908), until 1926 lighting was pre- 
dominantly supplied by oil-lamps rather than by electric 
bulbs (Floor, 193). The chief of the new police force 
(1879), the Austrian “Count Monteforte”, established 
an office for the control of prices and a section 
entrusted with maintenance of the highways and the 
removal of horse-dung. However, the condition of the 
streets remained deplorable; strewn with excrement 
and generally unpaved, they were muddy in winter 
and dusty in summer. Funds allocated to paving, raised 
by a tax on vehicles, effected little improvement. But 
despite their limited effects, the initiatives taken under 
the Kadjar government in respect of urbanisation, traf- 
fic management and public hygiene, laid the founda- 
tions of an urban infrastructure worthy of a modern 
city (Floor, 194 ff). 

Although its appearance had changed little under 
the successors of Nasir al-Din Shah, it seems that 
Tihrān experienced a relatively slow growth in pop- 
ulation until the time of the Pahlawis. But the fig- 
ures are unreliable, particularly on account of seasonal 
migrations, fluctuating numbers of immigrants, tem- 
porary residents, etc. According to testimonies and 
the interpretation of reports, estimates vary. From the 
first “census” (‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 1868), a population of 
155,736 inhabitants has been estimated (Moghtader, 
46, quoting N. Pakdaman [1974]). ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s 
estimate (in 1890-2) of 250,000 inhabitants, half of 
them living extra muros, is exaggerated (Moghtader, 
48). A recent study has supplied more reliable num- 
bers: 106,482 in 1883; 160,000 in 1891; 210,000 in 
1922; and 310,000 in 1932. An increasing propor- 
tion of the population lived outside the walls or out- 
side the administrative district of Tihran. The figure 
of one-and-a-half million was not exceeded until 1956 
(H. Zandjani, Téhéran et sa population: deux siècles d'his- 
totre, in Téhéran, capitale bicentenaire, 251-66, 251-2). 

(ii) Built-up space and monuments 

Compared with that of prestigious former capitals 
of the Persian world, the architectural appearance of 
Tihran remains rather disappointing. On account of 
their lack of interest, through negligence or arbitrary 
decision, few ancient constructions have survived, as 
is shown by the chronology of architectural projects 
sketched below. 

Although benefiting by the destruction of Rayy by 
the Mongols (1220), the decline of Waramin and the 
attention of certain potentates, this large agricultural 
village, “garden of troglodytes”, only became an impor- 
tant town under the last Ilkhānids in the 8th/l4th 
century. According to Clavijo, ambassador to the court 
of Timür, in 1404, the "city" (ciudad) possessed one 
residential palace. There were also at least two other 
palaces and some mausolea (Adle, 23 ff; localisation 
of the residential palace in the Timürid park, 31). 
The mausolea were situated within or on the periph- 
ery of the Tīmūrid town: Buk‘a-yi Sayyid Isma‘i, 
Imamzada Yahya, Imāmzāda Zayd and Imamzada 
Sayyid Nasr al-Din (Adie, 32-3, with localisation and 
current state of the monuments). Under the Safawids, in 
1554, Tahmāsp I was responsible for the construction of 
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a Bazar (partially covered) and a perimeter wall fur- 
nished with four gates and 114 towers (see above); 
frequently repaired, this wall survived until its demo- 
lition in 1868. Despite his contempt for Tihran, Shah 
‘Abbas I had a Cahar Bagh (garden-promenade) laid 
out, and constructed a palace-citadet (Arg). Shah 
Sulayman was responsible for the building of a dievān- 
khàna where Shah Sultan Husayn received the Otto- 
man ambassador Dürri Efendi in 1722 (Dhuka, 2-3; 
Karīmān, 120 ff). 

Despite these architectural projects, the proportion 
of open space broadly exceeded that of the buildings. 
In the 17th century, Tihrān retained its appearance 
of an “inhabited garden" (Adle, 35). The bone of 
contention between various potentates, the town and 
its inhabitants suffered during the Afghan interlude 
(1722-9), and also during the reigns of Nadir Shah 
(1736-47) and of his successors, with the rivalry be- 
tween the Kadjar tribal chieftains and Karim Khan 
Zand (see above). The latter took the city from Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan Kadjar in 1759 and intended to 
make it his capital. In 1772 he had the walls restored 
and built structures (karam, khilwat-khāna, diwan-khana) 
in the Safawid Arg (Karīmān, 181 ff). It was probably 
he who first provided the Arg with a rampart and a 
ditch, apparently non-existent in the Safawid period. 
He entrusted this work to Ustad Ghulàm Rida-yi 
Tabrizi. Unable to maintain his position in the north, 
he established his capital at Shiraz in 1176/1762-3 
(Dhukā, 4 ff, 17). 

Agha Muhammad Khan was well acquainted with 
Tihrán where, as a very young man, he had been 
sent, as a prisoner, to Karim Khan (see above). Since 
his return to the north and his long struggle for 
power, he had organised the construction of palace- 
gardens at Mazandaran, at Astarabad (1791) and at 
Sari, with a reception-hall opening on a tālār (monu- 
mental porch) with columns in the style of the Safawid 
palaces. When making Tihran his capital (1200/1786) 
he laid the foundations of the monumental complex 
of the imperial palace of the Arg, the Kakh-i Gulistan 
of Fath "Alī Shah and his successors. He enlarged 
the Zand palace (Diwan-i Dar al-Imārā), incorporat- 
ing into it elements from the palace of the Wakil 
(Karim Khan), brought back from Shiraz, and had 
the Arg surrounded by a ditch. To the north-east of 
Tihrān, beyond Damāvand, he had a garden-pavilion 
constructed (Dhuka, 45 ff, 111 ff; Karīmān, 187 ff; 
Scarce [1983], 333-4). But the true founders of the 
metropolis of Tihran were Fath ‘Ali Shah and his 
great-grandson Nasir al-Din Shah, their way of life 
and manner of government being reflected in the style 
of their capital. Unlike his uncle Agha Muhammad, 
a traditional tribal khan, Fath "Alī Shah had a taste 
for luxury and ostentatious ceremonial and he main- 
tained an extensive karam. To satisfy his peripatetic 
predilections, appropriate to the way of life and polit- 
ical interests of his tribal family, in relation to Tihran 
and its environs, he constructed and maintained extra- 
mural palatial gardens close to the northern fringes 
of the town (Nigāristān, 1810; Lālazar) or further afield 
(Sulaymāniyya, at Karadj, and in particular Kasr-i 
Kadjar in the Shamiranat, 1807, which survived until 
the 1950s). Through piety or the need for prestige, 
he also endowed Tihràn with its first public buildings: 
the Masdjid-i Shah, built according to the principles 
of traditional Persian architecture, near the northern 
entrance of the Bazar, between 1808 and 1813; North 
Gate of the Bazar on the Sabza Maydan adjacent to 
the Maydan-i Shah; and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim Gate, 
the southern entrance to the city. Also owed to him 


are other more modest religious edifices: Masdjid 
Sayyid ‘Aziz Allah (1824); Madrasa-yi Khan-i Marwi 
(1830); see Moghtader, 41-2, Scarce [1992], 75 ff. As 
for the citadel of the Arg, it seems that, from 1806 
onwards, Fath ‘Ali Shah had set about transforming 
or renovating, with additions, the constructions of 
Karim Khan and Agha Muhammad Khān. These 
changes were modified in their turn by Nasir al-Din 
Shah in the course of the modernisations commenced 
in 1867. Among these architectural projects, which bor- 
rowed especially from the tālārs with columns of Isfa- 
hàn, notable are: the monumental gate called Darb-i 
Sa‘adat, also known as ‘Alf Ķāpū or ‘Imarat-i Sardar, 
which opened on the garden of the throne room, 
Aywan-i Takht-i marmar, a monumental tālār shelter- 
ing an impressive marble throne, also called Takht-i 
Sulaymāniyya or Dīwān-khāna, serving as a reception 
room, much influenced by the architecture of Shiraz 
under Karim Khan; the "Imārat-i Bādgir (palace with 
wind tower). Some of these constructions, as well as 
the Khilwat-i Karim Khàni, were progressively incor- 
porated into the palatial complex of the Kakh-i 
Gulistàn, the biggest monumental structure of the Arg; 
the stages of the latter's construction remain uncertain. 
The Gulistàn served as an administrative and resi- 
dential centre, in winter, for Fath "Alī Shah, his exten- 
sive family and his allies (Dhuka, 47 ff.; Scarce [1983], 
335 fÆ; Karīmān, 201 ff; Scarce [1991], 910 ff.; eadem 
[1992], 78 ff). 

Under Muhammad Shah (1834-48), with the extra 
muros development, the vizier Hadjdji Mirza Akast had 
residences and gardens built in the north (Muham- 
madiyya, ‘Abbasabad). He had a 42 km-long canal 
dug to convey to Tihran some of the waters of the 
Karadj river. In the Arg, he built an arsenal and a 
takya, near the Russian legation, for commemorations 
of Muharram and staging of ta‘ziyas [g.».]. Religious 
buildings were also built in Tihran: Masdjid Hadjdji 
Rida ‘Ali, Imāmzāda Isma‘il in the bazar (Karīmān, 
212; Moghtader, 42; Calmard [1974], 100 ff). Muham- 
mad Shah and Hādjdjī Mirza also founded the quar- 
ters of the New Gate (Mahalla-yi Darwàza-yi naw/ 
Darvaza Muhammadiyya) and ‘Abbasabad, which 
would be populated by immigrants from Adharbaydjan 
and from khānates which had fallen into Russian hands 
(Kariman, 210-11). 

Like Fath "Alī Shah, Nasir al-Din Shah was an ener- 
getic builder. He maintained the Ķādjār custom of 
abandoning or adapting the constructions of his pre- 
decessors. His migrations to summer residences were 
less wide-ranging, being concentrated essentially in the 
Shamiranat. The development of contacts with Europe 
and the travels of the Shah, from 1873 onwards, led 
to innovations in the architectural projects undertaken, 
with the renovation of Tihràn since 1867 (see above). 
The three-phase renovation was applied first of all to 
the constructions of the Arg and the Gulistān palace, 
which was redesigned between 1867 and 1892, ac- 
cording to a plan maintaining segregation between 
public and private zones. In the first phase (1867-73), 
he was responsible for the erection of the Shams al- 
‘Imara, the first five-storey building seen in Persia. 
Commissioned at the same time, the Takya Dawlat, 
a large circular edifice covered with a velum during 
religious or civil ceremonies, was built later (completed 
in 1873?) An andarūn was built behind the Takht-i 
Marmar. In the second phase (1873-82), he obliterated 
the constructions undertaken by Fath "Alī Shah to 
the north of the palace, with the exception of the 
Takht-i Marmar. In their stead, he had built the im- 
posing two-storey facade of the Gulistān palace, the 
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entrance hall of which, decorated with multiple mir- 
rors, led to a large staircase of two flights, giving 
access to a massive rectangular chamber with alcoves. 
This Talar-i Salam or Utak-i Müza (Museum) accom- 
modated the Shah’s collections of heterogeneous 
objects. An orangery (Narandjistan) was built and the 
walls of the palace decorated with ceramic tiles. In 
the third phase (1888-92) he ordered the construc- 
tion of a new andarün, the rooms of which opened 
on a courtyard, a private building in European style 
(Kh*abgah) and a small palace, Kakh-i Abyad. In the 
Shamiranat, above and below the Kasr-i Kadjar, he 


had built, in 1888, the palaces of ‘Ishratabad (Kh"àb- | 


gah) and Saltanatābād, its architectural style resembling 
that of the Gulistān palace. Other summer palaces were 
built, the northernmost being the Sahibkiraniyya at 
Niyāwarān, after the obliteration of the palace con- 
structed by Fath "Alī Shah and adapted by Muhammad 
Shah (Scarce [1991], 921 ff; eadem [1992], 88 ff). 
Despite the sometimes ostentatious piety of Nasir 
al-Din Shah (cf. his pilgrimages to Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim where he was assassinated), his reign marks an 
overall decline in religious constructions. He seems to 
have confined himself to restoring or embellishing the 


constructions of Fath Alī Shah (Masdjid-i Shah, Shah | 


‘Abd al-Azim) He had two small madrasas built: 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Husayn (1862); the old Madrasa-yi 
Sipahsālār in the Bazar-i Marwī (1866). But the most 
prestigious monument, the Masdjid-Madrasa-yi Sipah- 
salar, was financed and constructed by two of his 
viziers, Mirzà Husayn Khàn and his brother Mirza 
Yahyà Khàn, between 1879 and 1890. Erected to the 
north-east of the new town, it constitutes one of the 
most successful examples of the Persian architecture 
of the 19th century. Although it is of classical square 
design, with four aywáns, in a break with tradition its 
recessed main entrance, flanked by two minarets, opens 
on a vestibule giving access to a huge courtyard sur- 
rounded by arcaded loggias. The facade of the south- 
ern gywān is dominated by four imposing minarets. 
Although of classical crafting, the decoration with 
ceramic tiles shows European influences. Numerous 
secular buildings were also constructed in Tihràn under 
Nasir al-Din Shah by princes or members of the 
nobility. In 1878, his eldest son Mas'üd Mirza Zil al- 
Sultàn had a palace constructed close to the site of 
the Masdjid-i Sipahsalar. Although this building has 
been converted to become the Ministry of Education, 
its entrance facade remains a fine example of Kadjar 
style (Dhuka, 122 ff and index; Karimàn, 212 ff; 
Scarce [1983], 338 ff, eadem [1991], 921 ff; eadem 
[1992], 82 ff). 

The summer palace of Nasir al-Din Shah consti- 
tutes the apogée of civilian architecture under the 
Ķādjārs. Among his successors, only Muzaffar al-Din 
Shah (1896-1907 [¢.v.]) also undertook architectural 
projects, and this to a very limited extent. Decorations 
with ceramic tiles representing Persian motifs in a 
Euro-Persian style were effected in the Gulistān palace 
(1899). A lover of Persian gardens, he had a garden- 
palace constructed to the east of Tihran, at Dushàn 
Tepe, a country retreat especially favoured by Nasir 
al-Din Shah (Scarce [1983], 341). The Ķādjār style, 
influenced to an increasing extent by Europe, recurs 
in numerous private or public buildings (fakyas, in par- 
ticular) erected at the expense of princes, dignitaries, 
merchants or other individuals or groups. Revived in 
public or private construction projects, these architec- 
tural vestiges have gradually disappeared, especially since 
the 1960s, the destruction of Kadjar urbanism ulti- 
mately rendering the 19th-century city unrecognisable. 


(i) Cultural and socio-economic life 

Like the city of Rayy on which it was dependent, 
Tihran must have accommodated, at a very early stage, 
a Shī'ī community. Its inhabitants were also renowned 
for their belligerent, quarrelsome and rapacious nature; 
rebellious towards political authority, they were par- 
ticularly reluctant to pay taxes (Adle, 27 ff, criticis- 
ing Kariman, 100 ff). 

The earliest known inhabitant of Tihran is appar- 
ently, in the 3rd/9th century, the mukaddith Muham- 
mad b. Hammad Abū ‘Abd Allah ai-Tihrānī al-Rāzī, 
ancestor of al-Sam'ānī (Adle, 21, and above). Other 
‘ulama’, as well as numerous scholars, poets, politicians, 
etc., have been natives of Tihràn, especially since the 
Safawid period and under the Kadjars. Besides the 
nisba Tihrani or Tihrānī Rāzī, they are often known 
by the names of the villages or quarters which ulti- 
mately constituted the extended area of Tihrān: Djay- 
bāynī, Dulābī, Durushti/Turushti, Kani, Kasràni, 
Nārmakī, etc. (see Karīmān, 455 fF). Since the Kadjar 
period, increasing numbers of immigrants, especially 
from the Caspian provinces, have become Tihranis, but 
use of the nisba, including that of adoption, has gen- 
erally disappeared. 

Cultural life developed with the establishment. of 
the political power and the court of Fath *Ali Shah 
in Tihran, at least during the winter period. Influenced 
by Europe since the mid-17th century, painting was 
in overall decline. But alongside the production of 
paintings in oil on canvas according to the European 
technique, a reversion to Safawid models is observed, 
especially in the miniature, painting on lacquered 
papier-máché or on glass, the art of the book and 
ceramics. The most attractive Kadjar paintings are 
those effected on lacquered or enamelled objects. In 
addition to traditional designs featuring flora and fauna, 
the art of the portrait—of the sovereign and of lead- 
ing courtiers—occupies a significant position in this 
pictorial corpus, especially in the decorations of palaces. 
Interesting productions are supplied by architecture 
and its related décor, in secular as well as religious 
buildings, and by the arts of metalwork and of tex- 
tiles (produced in traditional centres, marketed and 
used to a certain extent in Tihran): see B.W. Robinson, 
Persian painting under the Zand and Qajar dynasties, in CHIr, 
vii, 870-89, at 874 fF; Scarce [1983, 1991, 1992]. But 
it was in particular the literary revival (baz gasht-i 
adabī), beginning in Isfahan and Shiraz in the 18th 
century, and the neo-classical poetry of the court 
which gave the greatest lustre to the Ķādjār dynasty 
(see TRAN. vii. Literature, D). However, the poets of 
the Ķādjār period were for the most part residents 
of towns and provinces where literary production con- 
ünued to be highly prized, and Tihran lagged far 
behind Kashan, Shiraz, Kirman, Tabriz, etc. (Ette- 
hadieh [1992], 128, 136). The literary revival coin- 
cided with an upsurge in western influence in Persia, 
new ideas first penetrating the court of the prince 
‘Abbas Mirza in Tabriz, defeated militarily by the 
Russians (1813, 1828). After the premature death of 
this reforming prince (1833), cultural life was con- 
centrated rather in Tihrān, which assumed a pre- 
dominant role largely through the development of 
techniques of printing (typography, more aesthetic lith- 
ography, then return to typography [see MATBA A. 3.]) 
and modern methods of education, particularly fol- 
lowing the creation in Tihrān of the Dar al-Funün, 
on the initiative of the vizier Mirza Taki Khan “Amir 
Kabir” in 1268/1851 (see J. Gurney and N. Nabavi, 
Eh, art. Dar al-funün). 

These modern methods were to facilitate access to 
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numerous ancient and contemporary texts, including 
travel literature, memoirs, history, etc. which were at 
that time widely distributed. Also assisted by this de- 
velopment was to be the publication of translations 
of works into European languages which, undertaken 
under ‘Abbas Mirza in Tabriz, would be continued 
in Tihràn on the initiative of the vizier Hādjdjī Mirza 
Akàsi. Under Nasir al-Din Shah, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Thani al-Dawla (later known as ltimàd al- 
Saltana), trained at the Dar al-Funiin and then in 
France, was to be responsible for a department of 
translations. It was also in Tihran in 1253/1837 that 
the first Persian newspaper appeared, the Kaghaz-i 
akhbār, published by Mirza Salih. It lasted no more 
than a year or two. In 1851, Amir Kabir was respon- 
sible for the appearance of a kind of official peri- 
odical, published weekly, the Wakayi-i ittīfākiyya which 
became, in 1860-1, the Rūznāma-y: dawlat-i "āliyya-yi 
Tran, then the Rūznāma-yi Īrān published by I'timād 
al-Saltana [see DJARĪDA. ii}. 

Other titles followed and publishing houses prolif- 
erated in Tihran, as well as intellect/ual and educa- 
tional activities, particularly for the benefit of women 
and especially in the wake of the Constitutional Re- 
volution of 1905-6. Under the Kadjars, it was in 
Tihran that the greatest number of books and jour- 
nals was published, Tabriz coming in second place 
(Ettehadieh [1992], 129 ff.) On literature and the press 
under the Kadjars, see in particular B. Fragner, Persische 
Memoiren-literatur als Quelle zur neueren Geschichte lrans, 
Wiesbaden 1979; Y. Aryanpur, Az Saba ta Nima, 
2 vols, Tihrān 1354/1974-5; P. Avery, Printing, the 
press and literature in modem Iran, in CHlr, vii, 815-69; 
M. Edjtehadi, Zerfall der Staatsmacht Persiens unter Nasir 
ad-Din Schah Oāģār (1848-1696), Berlin 1992; articles 
on Persian journals feature alphabetically, under their 
titles, in Æ). 

Even before the appearance of the Persian oppo- 
sition press (published abroad) criticising the autocratic 
power of the Kadjars, poets and other scholars had 
used their writings for the cautious expression of dis- 
content and of demand for reforms. Criticisms of the 
court of Nasir al-Din Shah were formulated by a 
noted courtier, l'timad al-Saltana, in his memoirs 
(Rūznāma-yi khāfirāt, ed. I. Afshar, Tihran 1345-50/ 
1966-71, and in a more virulent form in his polem- 
ical work intitled Khalsa or KA"ab-nàma (ed. Tihrān 
1348/1969; see Calmard [1976-77 B], 172 fF; Edjte- 
hadi, op. cit above; B. Alavi, Critical writing on the 
renewal of Iran, in Qajar Iran, 243-54, at 249-50). Origi- 
nating from all quarters, criticism intensified with the 
constitutional movement (see below). 

In an effort aimed at the centralisation of secular 
and religious powers, Fath ‘Ali Shah attempted to 
attract certain important Imāmī muditahids to Tihran. 
But it was Isfahan which remained a kind of reli- 
gious capital until the beginning of the reign of Nasir 
al-Din Shah, numerous Imāmī 'ulamā” also residing in 
other religious centres in Persia and especially in the 
‘atabat [q.v. in Suppl.]; see Algar, 51 ff. When Sayyid 
Hasan Wa‘iz Shirazi established himself in Tihràn, 
with the approval of Fath "Alī Shah, he had takyas 
converted into madrasas (ibid 51). However, it was 
with the development of popular religion, especially 
of Shi'i rituals, and the spread of takyas designed for 
performances of ta'ziya-kh”ānī or shabīh-kh"ānī that the 
Tihrānīs, of diverse origins regained their social cohe- 
sion (Calmard [1976-7 B], 189). With the taste for 
ceremonial and diverse spectacles (popular story-tellers, 
clowns, puppets, theatre of traditional comic impro- 
visation, or that inspired by or based on European 


models, etc.), places of such entertainment increased 
in Tihran. But the Takya Dawlat, which enjoyed great 
success from the 1870s onward, rapidly became a 
symbol of the ostentatious bad taste of the Kadjars. 
Abandoned after the Constitutional Revolution, this 
site of religious and secular ceremonies was de- 
stroyed in 1325/1946-7 (see Calmard, Mécénat, ii, 141 fF; 
F. Gaffary, Les lieux de spectacle à Téhéran, in Téhéran, 
capitale bicentenaire, 141-52; P. Chelkowski, Popular enter- 
tainment, media and social change in twentieth-century Iran, 
in CHIr, vii, 765-814). With its composite character, 
the population of Tihran was the reflection of a Persian 
society that had been in crisis since the end of the 
Safawid period. Although the introduction of new 
ideas and competition for political or religious power 
often took place elsewhere, it was in Tihran that con- 
flicts were resolved, and it was there that the often 
confused aspirations for change gained solid expres- 
sion. Messianic themes, variously articulated among 
usūlī and akhbārī Imāmīs, among Shaykhis and Süfis, and 
in popular religion, found their full expression in the 
Babism which was firmly repressed under the govern- 
ment of Amir Kabir (1848-51) and especially in Tihran, 
after the failed Babi insurrection against Nasir al-Din 
(15 August 1852), followed by the schism between dis- 
ciples of Subh-i Azal {9.v.], designated successor of 
the Bab (the Babi Azali movement), and supporters of 
Baha’ Allah [g.»] (the Bahā'ī movement, with mod- 
ernist and universalist themes): see D. MacEoin, El, 
arts. Babism and Bahai faith or Bahaism. 

Despite the mistrustful attitude of Imamism towards 
temporal power and reforms, certain Imāmī ulamā” 
collaborated with the Kadjar administration. This was 
especially evident in regard to the attribution of the 
post of Imām djum'a of Tihrān to a trusted ally of the 
monarchy (Algar, 161-2). But in general, the Imàmi 
‘ulam’, who were then consolidating and politicising 
their leadership, were opposed to the politics of mod- 
ernisation and objected in particular to the granting 
of concessions in the Persian economy to foreign firms, 
initially British ones, and then Russian or European 
ones after 1872. This struggle against foreign influence 
took concrete shape in the revolt against the grant- 
ing of the monopoly on Persian tobacco to a British 
concessionaire after the Shah’s third visit to Europe 
(1889). Agitation began after the ruthless eviction of 
the reformist Asadabadi, known as al-Afghani, from 
the sanctuary of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim in January 1891. 
Promoted by discontented merchants and certain 
‘ulam?’ at the "atabāt, the general boycott of the con- 
sumption of tobacco, effective throughout Persia, 
including in the Shah’s andarūn, led to the cancella- 
tion of the concession in early 1892. Agitation was 
maintained in Tihran by the most respected chief of 
the ‘ulama’, Hadjdji Mirza Hasan Āshtiyānī, acting on 
behalf of the mardja‘-i taklid [q.v.] Mirza Hasan Shirazi, 
in his letter denouncing the monopoly (N.R. Keddie, 
Religion and rebellion in Iran. The Iranian tobacco protest of 
1881-1892, London 1966, index, under “Tehran”; 
Algar, 211 ff). 

Maintained in Tihran by certain 'ulamā” and re- 
formist or radical elements grouped into various asso- 
ciations (see M. Bayat, Elr, art. Anjoman. i. Political), 
agitation culminated under Muzaffar al-Din Shah [g.v.) 
in the so-called Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6. 
In this huge socio-religious movement there were 
found in Tihran all the elements of the struggle 
against Kadjar autocracy: conflicting attitudes of the 
pro- and anti-constitutionalist ‘ulama’; activism blended 
with conservatism on the part of the merchants and 
the “petite bourgeoisie”; ambiguity of demands, rang- 
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ing from an ‘addlat-khana (“house of justice") to a con- 
stitution (mashriitiyyat) and the establishment of an 
elected assembly, madjlis, expanded role of the press, 
of tracts (shab-namas); increasing presence of crowds; 
protests undertaken in the religious or diplomatic sanc- 
tuaries (bast [g.v.] and see also Calmard, Elr, art. 
Bast); etc. After the granting of a constitution and of a 
madjlis, the efforts of the constitutionalists were coun- 
tered by a reaction, as much royalist as religious, 
under Muhammad "Alī Shah (1907-9 [9..]). Two reli- 
gious leaders, bearing the honorific title of Ayat Allah 
(g.v. in Suppl] supported the constitution: Sayyid 
Muhammad Tabātabā'ī, in favour of the reforms, and 
Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bihbahani, allied to the leading 
merchants, opposed to customs and fiscal reform. 
Shaykh Fad! Allah Nūrī [g.v.] opposed the constitu- 
tion, The stances adopted by political and religious 
leaders led to a virtual civil war between pro- and 
anti-constitutionalists (June 1908-July 1909, entry into 
Tihran of northern revolutionaries commanded by 
the Sipahdār-i azam and of Bakhtiyārīs from Isfahan; 
and execution of Shaykh Fadl Allāh). Muhammad ‘Ali 
Shah had organised the suppression of the insurrection 
in Tihran by the Cossack Brigade and ordered the 
closure of the Madjlis; this was re-opened by his suc- 
cessor Ahmad Shah (1909-25 [g.v.]) in November 1909. 
This second legislature was marked by disagreements 
within the assembly, the continuation of the civil war, 
principally in the north but extending as far as Tihran, 
and attempts at reform (by American financial experts 
led by Morgan Shushter). The Russian military threat 
caused the departure of Shushter and the fall of the 
Second Madjlis (December 1911) and of the revolution- 
ary movement, parliamentary functions passing hence- 
forward into the hands of the bureaucracy and of 
landowners (see Vanessa Martin, Jslam and modem- 
ism. The Iranian Revolution of 1906, London 1989; E. Abra- 
hamian, Iran between two revolutions, Princeton 1982, 69 ff). 

The weakness of Persia was clearly evident during 
the First World War. Occupied by Russian and Tur- 
kish troops, the land was the object of rivalry between 
the major powers (Russia, Turkey, Germany and Great 
Britain) which fomented local seditions. The sover- 
eignty of Tihran was much reduced. Russian revolu- 
tionary movements had more effect on Adharbaydjan 
(Tabriz) or Gīlān (the Djangali movement [g.v.]) 
than on Tihrān, where foreign domination, especially 
Russian and later British (Anglo-Persian Accord of 
1919, never implemented) was strongly resented. The 
coup d'état of the Cossack colonel Rida Khan in Tihran 
(February 1921) was presented by the latter as intended 
to save the monarchy from revolution (Abrahamian, 
ibid., 102 ff). The too often fickle or opportunistic 
character of the Tihrani population, as revealed at 
the time of the dramatic events of the Constitutional 
Revolution and its aftermath, have sometimes been 
severely criticised by intellectuals. This was notably 
the case of the eminent poet, writer, journalist and 
professor Muhammad Taki Bahar (1886-1951). Scion 
of a family of wealthy merchants from Kashan, estab- 
lished in Khurāsān, he set out at a very early age 
for Tihran where he became both an activist and a 
critical observer of events. A fervent patriot, in numer- 
ous poems he expresses his hatred of Tihran (often 
called Rayy in poetry), the urban milieu and the 
Tihrani population, whom he accuses of weakness, 
immorality, inconsistency, perversity, lack of patrio- 
tism, etc. (see H. Saraj, La notion de patrie “Vatan” a 
travers la poésie de Mohammad Tagi Saburi dit Bahūr Malek 
al-So‘aré (1886-1951), diss. University of Paris HI, June 
1997, 181 ff, 419 ff). 


Although promoted to the status of capital, in the 
1840s Tihrān occupied only the second or the third 
place in commercial activity, after Tabriz (report of 
the British consul Abbott, in Ch. Issawi, The economic 
history of Iran, 1800-1914, Chicago 1971, 118). However, 
although the city was then above all a distributive 
centre for merchandise, diverse factors were to facil- 
itate the development of its economy. As had been 
the case with Isfahan or Shiraz, Tihran benefited by 
the centralisation common to the great Persian capitals: 
concentration of governmental revenues (“despotic cap- 
italism”); population movements (rural exodus), the 
attraction of élites, of landowners and of tribal chiefs. 
These factors were to enable it to emerge in the 20th 
century as a place of economic importance in world 
commerce (see E. Ehlers, Capitals and spatial organization 
in Iran: Esfahan, Shiraz, Tehran, in Téhéran, capitale bicen- 
tenaire, 155-72). 
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(J. CALMARD) 

(c) Since the advent of the Pahlavīs. 

On the accession of Rida Shah, in 1925, the struc- 
ture of Tihran had not changed since the construc- 
tion of new defensive walls during the reign of Nasir 
al-Din Shah. The development of the city proceeded 
to the detriment of gardens and the region outside 
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the walls, particularly to the south of Darwaza Kar 
where an impoverished population lived in close prox- 
imity to the municipal brickworks. Despite the enlarge- 
ment of certain streets, there were no modern buildings 
or avenues appropriate to the status of a capital city. 

With the reign of Rida Shah Pahlavi, the struc- 
tures of the city were radically transformed and Tihran 
became in truth the capital of the country. In 1930, 
the Law of the Municipality (kanün-i baladiyya) led to 
the realisation of the first urbanisation plan with the 
construction of major avenues (Law of 1312/1933), 
crossing the ancient urban fabric or the line of the 
defensive walls (Habibi, 200). Iran was also endowed 
with a proper government (first national budget in 
1933), which entailed the hasty construction of build- 
ings for various ministries (Foreign Affairs, War, 
Finance and Justice) and public services (post, rail 
station and archaeological museum constructed by 
Godard, 1936) on the old parade ground (Maydàn-i 
Mashk) and to the north of the quarter of Sangiladj 
which was completely demolished to be replaced later, 
in 1950, by the Park-i Shahr. 

The city was henceforward organised on the basis 
of large rectilinear avenues, oriented north-south or 
east-west, fringed by trees. This chequer pattern defin- 
itively shattered the cultural and social logic of the 
quarters of the old Islamic town; henceforward, cul- 
tural and social differenüation was determined on 
the basis of sectors bordered by the major avenues, 
the more affluent living at a higher altitude, towards the 
north, and the poorer towards the south, at a level 
where the water of the numerous djüós was polluted. 
The urban landscape was radically transformed by 
the creation of a new public space, around numer- 
ous squares (maydān) and along avenues flanked by 
services (banks and administrative premises) and shops 
with display-windows open on the street. 

For the first time, Tihran was endowed with modern 
buildings, constructed by foreign professional archi- 
tects (André Godard, Maxime Siroux and Nicolai 
Marcoff) and especially by Iranians (Mohsen Forughi, 
Vartan Avasessian, Gabriel Guevrekian, Ali Sadegh 
and Iraj Moshiri) (Marefat, 104-22). The new domi- 
nant architecture broke with tradition. It was charac- 
terised by a monumental European style, especially 
German (the station) combined with a "national style" 
of neo-Achaemenid inspiration (Ministry of Justice) and 
Kadjar elements which remained dominant in indi- 
vidual houses. These urbanisation projects entailed the 
destruction of a vast quantity of ancient monuments, 
in particular most of the ancient royal palaces of the 
Arg (with the exception of that of Gulistán and of 
Shams at-Imāra), of the famous Dawlat fakiyya and of 
the twelve monumental gates (photographs in Bahram- 
beygui, 25-7). 

The city was then bordered to the south by the 
Shüsh avenue, the railway and the station (constructed 
in 1938) to the east by the Shahbaz avenues (17 
Shahrivar), to the west the Simetri avenue and to the 
north by the major Shah Rida avenue (now called 
Khiyābān-i 17 Shahrivar, formerly Kh.-i Inķilāb) which 
today cuts the city in two and then marked the start 
of the modern quarters, notably including the 
University of Tihran, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid in 1935. Tihran was split into two parts, 
with a traditional centre around the bazaar, and a 
modern centre between Tüp Khana square (Sipah), 
Lalazar avenue and the new sector of embassies and 
banks to the north of Embassy avenue (Firdawsi). 

Rida Shah abandoned the Gulistān palace for the 
Marble Palace, construction of which began in 1935. 


In summer he resided in the palaces of Sa‘dabad at 
Tadjrish, thus contributing to the accelerated devel- 
opment of these aestival quarters ( yaylak) of Shamiran 
in the foothills of the Elburz mountains, where wealthy 
citizens of Tihran had long been accustomed to seek- 
ing refuge from the heat of summer. To the east of 
the old Shamiran road, the avenues of Kakh and 
Pahlavi (Filastin and Wali *Asr) were constructed, 
fringed by plane-trees, to link these two palaces and 
the two parts of the city, some 10 km/6 miles apart. 
Towards the south, the sanctuary of Shah ‘Abd al- 
“Azim [g.v.] and the lower-class town of Rayy remained 
separated from Tihran by ancient clay quarries and 
brickworks which had been relocated towards Warā- 
min, at Karéak and Ķatumābād. 

Despite the opening of an international airline by 
the German company Junkers between 1927 and 1932, 
then by Lufthansa from 1938 onward (Fleury, 214, 
250), Tihran remained in 1941 an incomplete and 
still quite mediocre capital, poorly connected with the 
rest of the world. Despite the excavation in 1930 of a 
new canal 52 km/32 miles in length, diverting water 
from the Karadj river towards what is now the site of 
the Kishavarz boulevard (its predecessor was constructed 
in 1845), the traditional areas of the town were still 
supplied with water by kanāts and the modern quarters 
by wells. Running water was not to be installed until 
after the inauguration of the barrages of Karadj in 
1961 and of Latyan (Djadj Rüd) in 1967 (de Planhol, 
62). The population of the city nevertheless increased 
rapidly, from 210,000 in 1922 to 540,000 in 1940, 
although the area of the city grew only marginally, 
from 24.7 ha (area enclosed within the defensive walls 
of Nasir al-Din Shah) to 32.2 ha. 

Under the reign of Muhammad Rida Pahlavi, the 
Iranian capital became a major international metro- 
polis, with average annual growth in excess of 6%: 1.5 
million inhabitants in 1956, 3 millions in 1966 (includ- 
ing Tadjrish and Rayy) 6 in 1986 (Zandjani, 252). 
In 1996, Greater Tihran embraced some 10 million 
inhabitants including 7.5 for the city itself, hencefor- 
ward surrounded by a massive suburban area. Since 
the 1960s, Karadj has developed very rapidly (15,000 
inhabitants in 1956, 500,000 in 1991) with the influx 
of migrants secking work in the new industrial zone 
(Bahrambeygui, 158). New towns have appeared like 
Islāmshahr (350,000 in 1991), Mihrshahr, Radjdja’ishahr 
and Karéak, while ancient cities such as Warāmīn have 
expanded more slowly (Hourcade [1997], 168). The 
arrival in Tihran, since the Ķādjār period, of a sub- 
stantial population originating from Adharbaydjan has 
made Tihràn the biggest Azeri-speaking town of Iran. 
Since the 1970s, the origin of migrants has been more 
diverse, with the influx of numerous Kurds, especially 
in Karadj. 

In 1972, Tihràn covered an area of 210 km?, with 
a continuation of urban space between Tādjrish and 
Rayy, and was marked by a decisive social segregation 
between the affluent north and the impoverished south 
(Hourcade [1974], 36-40; Seger [1978] and [1992]. 
Towards the south, where many migrants congregated, 
development was blocked by industrial zones and by 
prohibitions on construction imposed by the urbani- 
sation plan. Development of the city therefore took 
place towards the north, accelerated by the expansion 
of a new middle class and the installation of modern 
heating systems in houses, meaning that the summer 
quarters to the north of the city could be inhabited 
throughout the year. This movement engendered sub- 
stantial property speculation which brought wealth to 
a new bourgeoisie (Vieille, 1970). The bazaar quarter, 
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inhabited by the many migrants from the provinces, 
rapidly became the centre of lower-class Tihran; at 
the same time, what had been the modern centre at 
the beginning of the century was gradually abandoned 
by the affluent classes, while retaining its administra- 
tive function. To the north of the modern centre of the 
Nadiri-Istanbul avenues there developed, from 1960 
onward, an American-style centre between Takht-i 
Djamshid avenue (Tāliķānī), site of the headquarters 
of the Iranian National Oil Company (NIOC) and 
Elizabeth II boulevard. A new modern centre was 


subsequently constructed between ‘Abbasabad avenue | 


and Vanak square. By leaving the Marble Palace and 
transferring to the new palace of Niyavaran in 1962, 
the royal family reinforced this new social geography 
of the city which resulted in prodigious daily shifts of 
population between the residential north and the centre. 

The first urbanisation plan, realised in 1969 by the 
Victor Gruen and Farmānfarmāyān partnership, set 
the limits of the city (mahdüda) for a period of 25 
years (Hourcade [1992b], 211). To block the devel- 
opment of the capital towards the south, several urban 
clusters were envisaged in the direction of Karadj, 
along the piedmont. On the model of the Pars quar- 
ter of Tihran built in 1956 with Parsi funds from 
Bombay (de Planhol [1962], 71), or the programme 
of popular habitation of Cahàr sad dastgāk, in 1947, 


numerous developments (shahrak) were constructed using | 


public or cooperative funds: large hotels, museums, 
office buildings or luxury apartments, as well as more 
modest building projects near to the airport (Ektabàn) 
and at Lavizàn. Movement of transport within the 
city was guaranteed by a network of freeways, mod- 
elled on that of Los Angeles. 

With the increase in oil prices in 1974, there was 
a new impetus to the expansion of the capital: a 
metro scheme was undertaken, and of particular impor- 
tance was the sovereigu's decision to construct the 
Shahistan-i Pahlavi, a new administrative, cultural and 
political district of international status on 554 ha of 
vacant, formerly military land between ‘Abbasabad and 
Shamirān, according to plans drawn up by the British 
firm of surveyors Llewellyn Davis International. This 
very ambitious project threatened the development of 
other quarters of the city, abrogating the urbanisa- 
tion plan of 1969 and exacerbating the housing cri- 
sis. In the south of the city illegal popular constructions 
proliferated for the accommodation of the huge num- 
bers of new immigrants. 

The Islamic Revolution, which began in provincial 
cities, reached Tihran on 4 September 1978 (the day 
of the dd al-fitr) with the demonstration called by 
Āyatullāh Tālikānī between the Kaytariyya park to 
the north of the city and the University of Tihrān. 
Over more than three years, public demonstrations 
assembling on Shah Rida Avenue (renamed Inkilab 
“Revolution”) were much larger and more frequent 
than those which had accompanied the nationalisation 
of oil and the coup d'état against Musaddik (Mosad- 
degh) in 1951-3, and contributed significantly to a 
change in the relationship between the city and its 
inhabitants. Although the north-south social segrega- 
tion characterising the capital was not abolished, the 
population of the south became familiar for the first 
time with the modern centre and the northern quarters 
(visits to the residence of Ayatullah Khumayni at 
Djamārān) and changed the attitude towards public 
space which characterised the Islamic city (Hourcade 
[1980], 34). The relocation of the main political bodies 
and institutions (Directorate of the Islamic Republic, 
Presidency, Prime Ministry, Parliament and Justice) in 


the same quarter, around the Marble Palace, with 
Parliament (Madjlis-i shitra-yi islāmī) in the former Senate 
and the Prime Minister's office in Pasteur Avenue, 
also revitalised the urban centre. 

The Islamic Republic soon legalised the illegally 
constructed “revolutionary habitat” (1982), and de- 
molished slums and shanties erected in former quar- 
ries (gawd) to the south of the city (Hourcade and 
Khosrokhavar), but major urbanisation projects, includ- 
ing the Shāhistān-i Pahlavi and the metro, were aban- 
doned. The nationalisaüon of vacant urban land in 
1981, then the introduction of a new urbanisation 
plan in 1992, marked the inception of a new urban 
policy. The construction of urban motorways was 
pursued, and a massive programme for the renova- 
tion of southern districts of the city was launched, with 
the construction of cultural centres (Bahman Centre 
in the former abattoirs) and sport facilities (Amir- 
Ebrahami [1998]), the improvement of public services 
and the opening in 1997 of the monumental Nawab 
Avenue, giving access to the motorway leading to Kum 
and the new international airport. The destruction of 
old buildings in the ancient centre continues (Anwar), 
while the creation of numerous parks and public gar- 
dens favours the development of new public space. 
In the north of the city (Ilāhiyya, Niyāvarān) the 
construction of large tower-blocks has revolutionised 
the urban landscape of quarters, the social composi- 
tion of which has also changed with the departure of 
the old imperial bourgeoisie and the arrival of new 
Islamic cadres. Since 1980, private cars have been 
banned from the city centre, between the bazaar and 
‘Abbasabad. This situation has accelerated the depar- 
ture of residents and their replacement by offices, 
businesses, administrative premises and government 
agencies (Atlas d'Iran, 146). This new centre is the 
hub of the “Greater Tihrān” as defined by the new 
urbanisation plan of 1992, which includes the new 
suburbs and extends over more than 120 km from 
Abyak to Rudehen, and 30 km from Tādjrish to Ribat 
Karim; Kazwin and Kum may now be considered 
suburbs of the capital (Hourcade [1997]). 

With 14% of the total population of the country, 
Tihrān is not a city of inordinate size on the national 
scale, but its economic, administrative and cultural 
weight is excessive, since the capital accounts for a 
half of Iran’s students, administrators and doctors and 
three-quarters of all industrial production (Khalili- 
Araki, 54-6; Hourcade [1998], 20). 

Tihràn remains a capital poor in public monu- 
ments. The infrastructure. has only been developed 
since the 1960s and in particular since 1970, with 
the development of the industria] zone of Karadj, the 
construction of the first major hotels, modern hospi- 
tals, auditoria (Rüdaki Opera [Wahdat]) and public 
buildings such as the Milli University (Shahid Bihishti) 
to the north of the city. Their architecture, some- 
ümes original (carpet museum by Hasan Fathi), rarely 
benefits from a good environment and despite numer- 
ous statues in public squares, decorative monuments 
are rare. Those representing the Pahlavi sovereigns 
were demolished in 1979, often being replaced by 
modern sculptures (Filastin Square) or those represent- 
ing major historical figures (such as the statue of Rāzī 
erected on Kargar Avenue in 1995) The Shahyad 
Tower, constructed in 1972 near Mihrābād airport to 
mark the 2,500th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Persian Empire, has paradoxically become very 
popular as a symbol! of Tihran under the name of 
Azadi (“freedom”) Tower. 
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II. The former name of a village or small town 
in the modern province of Isfahàn, in the 
bakhsh of Nadjafabad, lying to the west of that city 
in lat. 32° 41' N., long. 51? 08' E. in the lower 
Karwan district. 

Al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 103-6 (cf. 
Yakut, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 52), knew of this Tihran 
as “a large village at the gate of Isfahan”, although 
he says that it is less known than the Tihràn of al- 
Rayy. He nevertheless lists several 'ulamā” from this 
Tihrān, the oldest of whom being the traditionist Abū 
Salih ‘Ukayl b. Yahya al-Tihrānī, d. 258/872. In 
more recent times, the name of this place has become 
Tiran, cf. Sir A. Houtum Schindler, Eastern Persian 
Irák, London 1896, 124, 127, 131, who mentions a 
Tirán canal which brings water to certain suburbs of 
Isfahan. In ca. 1950 Tirán had a population of 6,100 
(Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Īrān-zamīn, x, 52). 

Bibliography: See also Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 

659. Ww» (C.E. BoswORTH) 

AL-TIHRANI, Ācnā Buzurc, Twelver Shī'ī 
scholar and bibliographer (born Tehran 11 Rabi* 
I 1293/6 April 1876, died Nadjaf 13 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 
1389/20 February 1970. He stemmed from a mer- 
chant family. From 1315/1898 onwards he studied at 
Nadjaf. After the death in 1329/1911 of his teacher 
Shaykh Muhammad Kazim Khurāsānī {¢.v.], Agha 
Buzurg went to Kàzimayn and shortly afterwards to 
Samarra’ in order to study under Muhammad Taki 


al-Shīrāzī [g.».]. Only in 1354/1936 did he return to 
Nadjaf, where he remained until his death. Agha 
Buzurg's renown as a man of learning is based mainly 
on the following two reference books: 

1. al-Dharī'a ilā tasānīf al-shi'a, so far the most com- 
prehensive and complete bibliography of works writ- 
ten by Shī'īs. The new edition of Beirut 1983 is in 
25 parts, contained in 28 volumes. According to the 
often transmitted "foundation myth", the composition 
of the Dhari'a was provoked by the Ta’rikh Ādāb al- 
lugha al-'arabiyya (4 vols., Cairo 1910-3) by the Lebanese 
Christian Djirdjī Zaydàn [g.v.]. In this work the con- 
tribution of the Shia to Arabic literature had allegedly 
not been properly appreciated. Consequently, Sayyid 
Hasan al-Sadr (d. 1354/1935), Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Husayn Al Kashif al-Ghitz? (d. 1373/1953-4) and 
their student Agha Buzurg agreed to refute Zaydān's 
statements through appropriate publications about the 
Shi‘a and their culture. 

While Kashif al-Ghità composed a detailed criti- 
cism of Zaydan’s work (see the note in GAL, S III, 
407—al-Muradja'át al-rayhániyya and al-Nuküd wa 
"l-rudüd, part ii), and Hasan al-Sadr occupied himself 
with the part taken by the Shī'a in the foundation 
and development of Islamic learning (Ta’sts al-shi‘a 
li-ulüm al-islim, Kāzimiyya 1951; original title al-Shī'a 
wa-funūn al-islām, Sidon 1912-13), Āghā Buzurg pro- 
mised to draw up an index of Shī'ī works. For this 
purpose, he not only used memoirs, biographies, juridi- 
cal works, library catalogues, handwritten lists of the 
inventories of private libraries, but also took advan- 
tage of his travels and pilgrimages to Persia (four 
times between 1931 and 1963, especially to Mashhad) 
and to Mecca in order to visit public and private 
libraries. On the occasion of his journey to Persia in 
1931, his family name Munzawī (“the ascetic”) was 
registered for the first time (cf. al-Dhari‘a, xv, 128); 
however, only his sons are known under this name. 

The Dhari‘a contains ca. 70,000 Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and Urdu titles of works composed by Shi‘? 
authors (according to some critics the assignment of 
certain works to the Shi‘a is not always justified, cf. 
‘Ali Naki Munzawi, 1971, p. làm) The works are 
arranged alphabetically according to their titles; apart 
from bibliographical indications, each work usually 
comprises a summary of the contents, information 
about the author and, in the case of larger thematic 
units, introductory remarks, 

In order to have this work printed, Agha Buzurg, 
afier returning to Nadjaf, founded the Matba‘at al- 
Sa‘ada. Because of unfavourable political circumstances, 
he was, however, forced to sell the printing office. 
The first three volumes appeared in Nadjaf between 
1936 and 1938, while the following ones, with the 
exception of volumes xiii and xiv which were also 
published in Nadjaf, were published in Tehran by his 
two eldest sons "Alī Naki and Ahmad Munzawī. 

2. Tabakat a‘lam al-shi‘a. This work, a by-product 
of the Dkarī'a, contains biographies of Shī'ī scholars, 
arranged alphabetically according to centuries and 
names of the authors. During al-Tihrani’s lifetime, 
there appeared in Nadjaf two volumes on the 13th cen- 
tury A.H., and four volumes on the 14th century A.H. 
and part of the 5th century A.H. up to Shaykh Tūsī. 
The volumes on the 4th-10th centuries A.H. were 
published in Beirut or Tehran by ‘Alt Naki Munzawi 
between 1971 and 1984. 

In addition to these works in several volumes, 
numerous other published and un-published writings 
by Agha Buzurg have survived, including: 

— Hadiyyat al-razi ilā 'l-mudjaddid al-Shīrāzī, a biog- 
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raphy of Mirza Muhammad Hasan al-Shīrāzī [9..], 
Nadjaf 1392/1972, Persian tr. Tehran 1362/1983; 
Agha Buzurg's father Hādjdjī ‘Ali had already writ- 
ten in Persian a work on the tobacco protest, which 
included Mīrzā-yi Shirazi’s fatāwā (see Dhari‘a, iii, 
252). 

— Musafļā "l-makál fī musannift ‘ilm al-ridjāl, Tehran 
1337/1958. This work contains the biographies of 
some 600 Shi*i traditionists; an abridgement was pub- 
lished in Nadjaf in 1356/1937. 

— Tawdih al-rishád fi ta’rikh hasr al-idjtihad (Dhari‘a, 
iv, 493), on the restriction of idithad in Sunni Islam. 

— al-Nokd al-latif fī nafy al-tahrif ‘an al-Kurān al- 
sharif, This work is, among other things, a defence of 
Husayn b. Muhammad Taki al-Nūrī al-Tabarsi’s view, 
represented in Fasl al-khitab fī ithbāt tahrif al-kitàb 
(Tehran 1298/1919) about the “forgery” [see TAHRIF] 
of the Kur'àn. Notwithstanding the sympathy for 
Aghà Buzurg and the appreciation for this work, the 
publication was forbidden in a fatwa by Muhammad 
Husayn Kashif al-Ghitā* “because of the prevailing 
circumstances". 

Agha Buzurg established in 1954 as a wakf [q.v], 
together with a part of his house, his library with 
some 5,000 printed volumes and 200 manuscripts, 
according to Amini (1990), among which were a num- 
ber of rare ones. Notwithstanding multiple reverses of 
fortune, among others the early death of his first wife, 
then of his first-born son and of a grandson at an 
early age, the imprisonment and assassination of his 
son Muhammad Ridà as a result of the fall of 
Musaddik [g.».] in February 1955 (see for this event, 
his father's remarks in al-Dhari‘a, x, 166-7), Agha 
Buzurg pursued "with iron discipline" until the end 
of his days his scholarly work and other activities 
(such as those of imām al-dum‘a). 
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M. Bāmdād, Sharh-i hal-i ndjal-i Irán dar ķam-i yāz- 
dahum wa-sizdahum wa-čahārdahum, Tehran 1351 
h.sh./1972-3, vi, 57-8; M.R. Hākimī, Cohàr-sad kitāb 
dar shinàkht-i shī'a, in Yād-nāma-yi ‘Allama-yi Amini, 
ed. Dja'far Shahidi and M.R. Hakimi, Tehran 1352 
h.sh./1973, 543-5, 549-51; Nūrallāh Murādī, Shaykh 
dķā Buzurg-t Tihrānī, in Kayhan-i farhangī, iii (1987) 
11, 25-8; H. Algar, art. Āgā Bozorg Tehrani, in Eh, 
ii (1987), 169-70; al-Shaykh Muhammad Hadi al- 
Amini, Makhtütàt maktabat al-shaykh Agha Buzurg al- 
Tihráni, sahib al-dhari‘a (al-Nadjaf al-ashraf-al-Trak), in 
al-Mawsim (Damascus), ii (1990), 7, 1054-73; idem, 
Agha Buzurg al-TWrüni, in Mu‘djam riģjāl al-fikr wa 
'Ladab fi 'l-Nadjaf khilal alf Gm, n.p. 71992 i, 47-8; 
E. Kohlberg, art. al-Dari‘a ela Tasānīf al-Si‘a, in Elr, 
vii (1994), 35-6. (RoswrrHA BADRY) 


TIHRANI, Hāpjojī MirzA Husayn Kua ici (1236- 
1326/1821-1908), Persian mudjtahid noted for his 
role in supporting the constitutional move- 
ment of 1906-8. 

He was born in Nadjaf and educated there. He 
began teaching at Nadjaf in the mid-1860s and rose 
to prominence in 1312/1894 with the death of Mirza 
Hasan Shirazi, the principal mudjtahid of the day. From 
then until his death in 1908, he presided over the 
conglomeration of madrasas that made up the teach- 
ing institution in Nadjaf and was accepted as mardja‘ 
al-taklīd [q.] by Shi‘is in Persia, ‘Irak, Syria and 
India. 

The question of constitutional rule in Persia only 
came to the fore during the last two or three years 
of Hādjdjī Mirza Husayn’s long life, although there 
had been signs of politica! engagement on his part 
as early as 1903, and in the autumn of 1905 he 
began writing to influential acquaintances in Tehran, 
urging the dismissal of Amin al-Sultan, the minister 
whom he held responsible for the growth in Russian 
influence and for other related ills (Kasrawi, Tarikh-i 
mashrüta-yi Īrān, i, 32). His activities on behalf of the 
constitutionalist cause were mostly carried out in col- 
laboration with two other influential mudjtahids resi- 
dent in Nadjaf, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Māzandarānī 
(d. 1330/1912) and Ákhünd Muhammad Kazim Khu- 
rāsānī (d. 1329/1911); the trio were collectively des- 
ignated as the ‘ulama-yi thalàtha ("the three scholars"). 
The first message of support they collectively sent 
from the relative safety of Nadjaf came during the 
migration to Kum of constitutionalists from Tehran 
in July 1906, and in January 1907 he signed a joint 
fatwa with his colleagues declaring it religiously incum- 
bent (wàdjib) for constitutional government to be estab- 
lished in Persia and for all Persians to obey measures 
passed by the Madjlis. In spring 1908, Shaykh Fadl 
Allah Nari (d. 1909 [g..]), an influential religious 
leader of the capital, began agitating against the con- 
stitutionalist cause, with the result that the three schol- 
ars of Nadjaf, responding to an appeal by their 
colleagues in Tehran, declared it forbidden (haram) for 
Nüri, as a “worker of corruption” (mufsid), to be per- 
mitted any say in affairs; thus anathematised, Nūrī 
retorted by declaring the trio in Nadjaf to be unbe- 
lievers. As Muhammad ‘Ali Shah [9.v.] was prepar- 
ing to suppress the constitutional movement by force, 
he sent Hadjdji Mirza Husayn and his colleagues in 
Nadjaf a telegram appealing to them to abandon their 
support of the movement because of its alleged dom- 
inance by Babis, but they rejected this, and on 19 
June 1908 sent a message of support and encour- 
agement to the two principal leaders of the constitu- 
tionalists in Tehran, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bihbihānī and 
Sayyid Muhammad Tabātabā'ī. Their communications 
reached the capital two days before the bombardment 
of the Madjlis and the dispersion of the constitu- 
tionalists. 

Hadjdji Mirza Husayn died in Küfa on 6 November 
1908. When the news of his death reached Tehran 
three days later, there were riotous scenes of grief: 
the bazaar was closed and massively-attended mourn- 
ing ceremonies were held in the Masdjid-i Shah. Given 
the tense political situation, it was perhaps inevitable 
that rumours of foul play should arise, although 
Hadjdji Mirza Husayn had been ninety lunar years 
old when he died. It is in any event possible that his 
support for the constitutionalist cause was beginning 
to weaken precisely at the time of his death. 
Commenting on his passing, Nazim al-Islam Kirmānī 
wrote, “It is true that this great man was a supporter 
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of the constitution, but he was not at all pleased with 
this anarchy, and if he had become aware of the 
goals of the Europeanisers ( farangī-ma”āb-hā), corrupt 
and malevolent people, he would never have given 
his consent and agreement to constitutionalism” 
(Tārīkh-i bīdārī-yi Īrānīyān, ii, 238), but such reports 
may have been inspired by a desire posthumously to 
exonerate him at a time when many ‘ulam’ had come 
to regret their support of constitutionalism. 

Hadjdji Mirza Husayn was not a prolific author; 
his whole output appears to have been restricted to 
a few treatises on fikh. His legacy consisted primarily 
of six sons and numerous students, some of whom 
went on to become noted scholars in their own right; 
and he built two mosques in the "Ammāra district of 
Nadjaf and a canal carrying drinking water to the 
city. 

Bibliography: E.G. Browne, The Persian revolution 
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al-Din, Ma'arif al-ridjàl fi taradjim al-ulama’ wa 
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Religion and state in Iran, 1785-1906. The role of the 

«Ulamā” in the Qajar period, Berkeley and Los Angeles 

1969; Nazim al-Islam Kirmàni, Tarikh-i bīdārī-yi 

Īrānīyān, ed. ‘Ali Akbar Sa‘idi-Sirdjani, Tehran 1361 
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(H. ALGAR) 

TIK WA-TUM, a technical term in Arabic 
music, corresponding to the learned term tā”; also 
used in Arabic dialectic metres for the zaģjal. It means 
the note struck, sharp and heavy: a. on the edge of 
the tambourine, sometimes on the little cymbal. that 
is fixed there; b. on the back of the closed left hand 
when the hands are beaten; c. with the left foot on 
the ground when dancing. 

It is one of the two terms of the fundamental met- 
rical dualism of the popular songs in Arabic dialects 
(called muwashshahat [see MUWASHSHAH), where between 
the pauses there only follow a pair of antithetic val- 
ues (like the iambic of classical metres, except that 
the antithesis depends not on the length but on the 
intensity): fā” (usually tik) and dih (usually tum); the 
first being the sharp and heavy blow and the latter, 
dih, the dense and sonorous. The latter is struck on 
the stretched skin: a. at the centre of the tambourine; 
b. on the centre of the open left palm if the hands 
are beaten; c. with the right foot on the ground when 
dancing. 

Just as classical prosody built up a series of metres 
by arranging long and short in varying order, so the 
popular Arabic prosody of the muwashshahdt built up 
the series of special rhythmic types (called duriib) on 
differentiated series of /'à! and dīhāt with pauses 
between. The masmüdi rhythm, for example, may be 
thus written: 


kms/ks/mms/ 
(where k= jā”, m= dīh, s=silence and /=caesura). 


So that the phrases in the song may coincide wīth 
the series of characteristic beats of the rhythm selected, 
the following rules are observed: 1) each syllable must 
correspond to at least one beat (nakra); 2) one or more 
tā”āt may be intercalated (intercalation = rīdāt) in the 
rhythmic series; 3) but certain pauses must not be 


interfered with, intangible caesuras, characteristic of 
the rhythm (first by pause after a dīh, otherwise short 
pause after a fā”); 4) contrary to Arabic classical metre, 
we may have open syllables when the time is strong 
and closed when the time is weak. Martin Hartmann 
was therefore wrong in trying to reduce the rhythm 
of the muwashshahat to the tafatl of the Arabic clas- 
sical metres. Several Oriental musicians have given 
tables of identification, confusing intensity and dura- 
tion, so as to force the Arabic durüb to correspond 
with European musical notations. 

Bibliography: Kamil Khula‘i, Müsiki shark, Cairo 
n.d., 64-77; idem, Aghàni ‘asriyya, Cairo 1921; anon, 
Magkānī misriyya, Cairo 1911; M.O. Guindi, Rawd 
al-mustrrāt, Cairo 1313; Shaykh Shihab, Safīnat al- 
malak wa-nafsiyyat al-falak, Cairo 1309 (and many 
other editions), 9-16; the note published in RMM, 
xxxix (1920), 146-50; and see REI (1928), 526. 

lā (L. MASSIGNON). , 

TIKRIT [see TAKRĪT). - 

TILANGANI, KHAN-I DJAHAN [see KHAN-I 
DJAHAN MAKBOL]. 

TILIMSAN, or, according to Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 44, Tinimsān, conventionally 'TLEMCEN, a 
town of western Algeria, situated in lat. 34? 53' 
N., long. 1° 21' W. between Oran/Wahran [q.v.] to 
the north-east (138 km/86 miles away), Sidi bel Abbés/ 
Sidi Bu 'I-"Abbās [g.v.] to the east (91 km/56 miles) 
and the Moroccan frontier (63 km/40 miles). It is at 
the junction of the great national route linking Tunis 
with Oujda/Wadjda [g.v.] and the “Gold and Ivory 
Road” connecting the Mediterranean (ports of Hunayn 
[g.7. in Suppl.] to the west and Rachgoun, the ancient 
Arshakül, to the east) with Tizil and then Sidjilmasa 
and the gates of the Sahara. At the back of the town 
lie the Tlemcen Mountains, which rise in stages from 
north to south to 1,842 m/6,040 feet, and they turn 
towards the sea, which is visible from the higher parts 
of the town at 50 km/31 miles’ distance through the 
trough of the Tafna through the. coastal chain of 
the Traras. The town dominates, from its altitude of 
827 m/2,712 feet, the plains of Hennaya to the north 
and Maghnia to the east, which form the vast territory 
of the Haouz, watered by the Tafna, the Isser and 
their affluents as well as by numerous streams which 
cascade down from the mountain massif and which, 
with their perennial flow, nourish in that region olive 
groves, vines, large-scale and small-scale cultivation, 
woods and pastures. i ; 

Tilimsān is “the town of springs", sc. ‘Ayn al-Hadjar, 
‘Ayn al-Hüt, the waterfalls of El Ourit, the under- 
ground river of the Ghar, "Uyūn Abu "I-Muhadjir 
Dinar (the vanquisher of the Berber chief Kusayla 
[g.».]), just near Tilimsān, etc. A plausible, if not cer- 
tain, etymology derives the town’s name from tilmisān, 
pl. of Berber tifmas “spring, water-hole", and there is 
another one from the Zanàta words talam “junction” 
and sadn “two”, ie. the town which brings together 
two opposites, the desert and the mountain (Moubarak 
Mili, Hist. de lAlgére ancienne et modeme, Constantine 
1932, ii, 348). Muslim travellers (e.g. al-Bakri, Masalik, 
ed. Van Leeuwen and Ferré, Tunis 1992, § 1250; al- 
Idrīsī, Nuzha, Beirut 1989, i, 248) speak frequently of 
its baths and its water-mills. It has had other names, 
after the time of Roman Pomaria (“the Orchards”), 
such as Agadir, on the site of the Roman city, where 
in 174/790 Idris I built a mosque, of which there 
only remains, to the east of the present town, the 
minaret added by the first ‘Abd al-Wadid or Zay- 
yanid Yaghmurāsan b. Zayyān. This then became the 
capital of the Zanata Bani Khazar and Bani Yalā, 
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and was conquered by the Almoravid Yūsuf b. Tashu- 
fin, who in 474/1081 founded, to the west of Agadir, 
the town of Takrart (Berber *camp") Out of the 
fusion of Agadir and Takrart arose the present town 
of Tilimsan, which the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
surrounded by a strong wall in 540/1145 (al-Nasiri, 
Istiksā”, Casablanca 1954, ii, 65, 95; Mili, op. cit., ii, 350). 
The Marinids subjected it to a long siege (699-707/ 
1299-1307), and for this siege founded an encampment- 
town, al-Mansüra (“the Victorious”), to the west of the 
town, of which substantial vestiges remain. Tilimsàn 
is yet again called Madinat al-Djidār or Ard al-Djidār 
(*town, land of the Wall"), alluding to the wall in 
Kurān, XVIII, 76/77, 81/82, where Moses met al- 
Khadir (see al-Warthilani, Nuzha, ed. Ben Cheneb, 290), 
and these names with djdar could be reflections of 
the name Agadir, which is itself probably derived 
from Punic gader = Ar. ģjidār. But out of all these 
names, only Tilimsān has survived today. 

The Zanàta Berber dynasty of Yaghmurāsan (r..633- 


81/1236-83 [g.v.]) (see above) was the goal of attempted | 


conquests by the Hafsids of Tunis and the Marinids 
of Fas. The thirty or so princes who succeeded him 


in Tilimsān had various fortunes in their attempts to | 


maintain their power, allying themselves with one or 
another of their rivals, fighting against the Hilālī tribes 
but in case of need allying with them, and finally 
appealing to the Turks of Algiers against the Spaniards 


in Bougie/Bidjaya, Bone/al-‘Annaba, Mers el-Kebir/ | 


Marsa al-Kabīr and Oran, and agreeing to pay the 


Turks tribute. Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad VII al- | 


Thābitī (910-23/1504-17) had in 912/1506 to give 
them 12,000 ducats a year, twelve assorted horses and 
six falcons (Mili, op. cit., ii, 365). The Turks of Algiers, 
under Salah Re'is, deposed the last ‘Abd al-Wadid 
Abü Zayyàn IV al-Hasan and annexed Tilimsàn in 
962/1555, ending 319 years of the town's independ- 
ence. For three centuries, Tilimsān decayed under the 
rule of the Beys of Algiers, years marked by strug- 
gles in the town between the indigenous Arab and 
Berber Hadar (who also included Andalusiyyiin who 
had fled before the Christian Reconquista of Spain) and 
the Turkish Kul-oghlu [9.v.] troops, whose unions with 
the local womenfolk left a permanent element in the 
town's demography. Then came the French occupation 
of Algeria, with Tilimsàn first captured in 1836, re- 
turned to the amir "Abd al-Kadir [g.v.] by the Treaty of 
the Tafna of 30 May 1837 between him and Bugeaud, 
followed in 1842 by a second, definitive occupation 
which was to last 120 years. 

Amongst the remarkably fine Islamic monuments 
of Tilimsān and its vicinity, one may mention the 
remains of the ancient walls of Agadir, Takrart and 
al-Mansüra; the Great Mosque of Tilimsàn with its 
7th/13th-century minaret; the minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Agadir; the Mosque of Sidi Bel Hasan, 
now the Museum of Islamic Art; the citadel of 
Mashwar, the fortified palace built by Yaghmurāsan; 
and the great basin (now dry) of the Sahridj (200 m x 
100 m x 3 m) dug out by Abū Tashufin I (718-37/ 
1318-37) allegedly to please his daughter but more 
probably to irrigate his gardens. The stone minaret 
of the mosque of al-Mansüra is impressive, 40 m in 
height and with polychrome tile work, reminiscent of 
such great Almohad buildings as the Giralda of Seville, 
the Kutubiyya of Marrakesh and the Hasan Tower 
at Rabat. To the east-south-east of Tilimsān is the 
mosque and mausoleum of Sidi Bü Madyan [see ABÜ 
MADYAN], the famous Andalusi mystic and patron saint 
of Tilimsan (d. in the town 594/1197), built by the 
Marinid Abu ’l-Hasan; the saints tomb still today 


remains an object of great popular devotion. Finally, 
to the north of the town and at the very foot of its 
wall is the mosque of another Andalusi mystic, Sidi 
al-Halwi, built by the Marinid Abü ‘Inan Faris in 
754/1353 and in construction related, in several details, 
to that same sultan's Bü "Ināniyya madrasa at Fas. 

During the French Protectorate, Tilimsàn became 
in 1854 a commune de plein exercice. and in 1858 the 
chef-lieu of an arrondissement. In the 1920s it had a 
population of ca. 30,000 Muslims, 6,000 Jews and 
4,000 Europeans. In the present-day Algerian Repub- 
lic, the population is entirely Muslim, the Jewish and 
European population having all emigrated to France, 
Israel, etc. It is today the chef-lieu of a wilāya or gov- 
ernorate of the same name, covering 8,067 km?, with 
five arrondissements and half a million people. In 1987 
the town itself had ca. 140,000 inhabitants, a popula- 
tion constantly rising by 3.4% annually, in part from 
the prosperity arising from special development. pro- 
grammes and the creation of institutions of higher 
learning (including the Imāma University, with over 
5,000 students in its five institutes). Industrial devel- 
opment involves factories for olive oil, tanneries, spin- 
ning and manufacture of silk textiles, manufacturing 
gas cylinders and telephone equipment, etc., perma- 
nently employing some 4,500 people. The industrial 
and new housing zones have considerably expanded 
the town’s limits and encroached upon the cultivated 
area of the Haouz/Hawz which nevertheless continues 
to provide employment for 2,000 people. 

Bibliography: For older bibl, see the EI art. 
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number devoted to Tilimsān); G. Michell (ed.), 

Architecture of the Islamic world, its history and social 

meaning, London 1978, 219; M.L. Bates, The Ottoman 

coinage of Tilimsan, in ANS Museun Notes, xxvi (1981), 

203-14; anon. (Ibn Mahshara?), K. al-Istibsár, ed. 

Sa'd Zaghlül ‘Abd al-Hamid, Casablanca 1985; 

R. Hillenbrand, Islamic architecture, form, function and 
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‘ABD AL-WADIDS. (A. BEL-[M. Yaraour]) 

AL-TILIMSANI, nisba from the Algerian town 
of Tilimsan [g.z.], to which numerous au- 
thors and scholars are attributed. Kahhala, in 
his Mu'djam al-mwallifin, lists no fewer than 37 per- 
sons called (Ibn) al-Tilimsani, usually with a more 
defining nisba, e.g. al-“Ubbadi, al-‘Ukbani; or a func- 
ton, al-Kadi; a specialisation, al-Faradi, al-Mantiki; 
or simply, a lakab, kunya or family name. Hence many 
of these persons should be sought under their more 
particular name, e.g. the historian al-Makkari, the 
fakih Ibn Zakrī, or the families of Ibn Marzük or 
al-Sharif al-Tilimsani [9.vv.]. 

Some authors can nevertheless be conveniently 
grouped together under the nisba al-Tilimsani: 

1. IBN Žāgnū, AumMap B. MuHamma» b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān ar-MacHRāwī AL-Kuazmi, Maliki fokih, b. 
782/1380, d. of plague at Tilimsàn in 845/1441. The 
Andalusi author al-Kalsadi (d. 891/1486 in Tunisia) 
had followed his courses in Tilimsān, and gives him 
a eulogistic notice in his Rikla, celebrating his piety, 
modesty and asceticism, plus his vast erudition in all 
branches of knowledge: exegesis (he wrote a commen- 
tary on the Fātika), Maliki fikh (a commentary on. the 
Mukhiasar of Khalil b. Ishak), mysticism (glosses on 
al-Ghazālī's /kya’), the division of inheritances (a com- 
mentary on the Tilimsdniyya of no. 2 below), etc. He 
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also gave legal decisions and thus figures in the great 
collections of nawāzil such as al-Wansharisi's Mi'yar. 
Bibliography: Kalsadi, Rikla, ed. Boulajfan, Tunis 

1978, 102; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtīhāģi, in margins 

of Ibn Farhün, Dībāģj, 78 (reproduces Kalsadi); 

Kahbhāla, iii, 116; Makhlūf, Shadjarat al-nür, Cairo 

1349/1931, 254 no. 921. (M. Yaraour) 

2. ĪBRĀHĪM B. ABI Bakr b. ‘Abd Allāh AL-ANSĀRĪ, 
Mālikī fa£ih, from a family originally of Washshak 
(Huecas, in the region of Toledo in al-Andalus), born 
at Tilimsan in 609/1212, died 690/1291 or 699/1300 
at Ceuta, where he had settled after studies in Malaga. 
At the age of 20 he composed his wdjüza on the 
division of inheritances (fara’id), which became cele- 
brated as the Tilmsaniyya, stimulating the writing of 
numerous commentaries. He was also versed in 
grammar, as a student of the famous Abū "Alī al- 
Shalawbin [g.v.], and in prosody, on which he com- 
posed another versified treatise. He also wrote edifying 
eulogies of the Prophet and Companions. 

Bibliography: Ibn Farhün, 90; al-Wadi'ashi, 

Barnàmadj, ed. Muhammad Mahfüz, Beirut 1982, 114; 

Baghdādī, Hadiyyat al-Grifin, i, 13; Kahķāla, i, 16; 

Makhlūf, 202 no. 695; Brockelmann, P, 482, S I, 666. 

3. SuLAYMAN B. ‘SALT b. ‘Abd Allāh... b. Yāsīn 
(? Yātīnann) AL-Kūmī (from a Berber tribe, the Kamiya 
{g.v.] living in the coastland near Tilimsàn, and not 
al-Kūfī), "Arīr AL-DĪN, usually known as AL-‘AFIF 
AL-TiLIMSANI, born at Tilimsān or Damascus in 610/ 
1213, died at Damascus in 690/1291. 

He was a poet, with mystical tendencies—he had 
lived in the Süfi kkģānakāh of Sa‘id al-Su‘ada’ in 
Cairo—and was accused of heterodox views, includ- 
ing as a “zindik of the Sufis" (al-Dhahabi), a partisan 
of ittihād (Ibn al-‘Imad), and even of the Nusayriyya 
[g.v.] or of mainstream Shi‘ism (the latter, according 
to the modern Shīī author Hasan al-Sadr). Never- 
theless, there are hardly any spiritual traces to be dis- 
cerned in the poetry of his cited by his biographers. 
However, as well as his diwdn, collected by al-Safadi 
and published at Cairo in 1308/1889, he is said to have 
written commentaries on several mystical works, includ- 
ing Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusūs al-hikam, al-Niffari's Mawakif, 
al-Ansārī al-Harawi's Mandzil al-sā'irīn (published at 
Tunis), a gloss on Ibn al-Farid's tā'iyya called Nazm 
al-sulūk, and al-Kashf wa 'l-bayān fī ma'nfat al-insàn on 
a poem on the soul by Ibn Sina. AI-/Afif was equally 
skilled in grammar, prosody and the religious sci- 
ences. He occupied various official positions in Syria, 
including that of inspector of muküs, market dues, in 
Damascus under the Mamlük sultan al-Nasir Kalàwün 
[7.9], clashing with the latter's representative over the 
withholding of his accounts. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, “bar, v, 367, year 690; 

Ibn al-Imàd, Shadharat, v, 412-13; Ibn Kathir, 

Bidāya, year 690; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubī, Fawāt, ed. 

‘Abbas, ii, 72-6 no. 179; Safadī, Wafi, xv, 408 no. 

557; Hasan al-Sadr, Ta’sis al-Shīa, Beirut 1981, 

129; Brockelmann, P, 300, S I, 458. 

4. MUHAMMAD B. SULAYMAN, Shams al-Din, son of 
no. 3, called al-Shabb al-Zarif “the Elegant, Witty Youth”, 
also a poet, born at Cairo in 661/1263. He prede- 
ceased his father by two years, dying in 688/1289 at 
Damascus, where he was an official in the treasury. 
For his life and works, see IBN AL-‘AFIF AL-TILIMSĀNĪ, 
to the Bibl. of which should now be added Diwan 
al-Shabb al-Zarif, ed. Shakir Hadi Shakr, Nadjaf 1967 
(373 pieces, totalling 2,247 verses). 

(F. KaENkow-[M. YaLaou:]) 

TILSAM, also tsim, tilism, tilasm, etc. from the 
Greek téAeopo, a talisman, ie. an inscription with 


astrological and other magic signs or an object cov- 
ered with such inscriptions, especially also with fig- 
ures from the zodiacal circle or the constellations and 
animals which were used as magic charms to protect 
and avert the evil eye. The Greek name is evidence 
of its origin in the late Hellenistic period and gnos- 
tic ideas are obviously reflected in the widespread use 
of such charms. 

The sage Balīnās or Balinüs [9.v.], i.e. Apollonius 
of Tyana (fl. Ist century A.D.), is said to have been 
the great master of talismans (sākib al-tilasmat). Ac- 
cording to tradition, he left in many towns charms 
for protection against storms, snakes, scorpions, etc., 
and there is extant a Paris manuscript of a K. Talāsim 
Balīnās al-Akbar (see BALĪNŪS, at Vol. I, 995a, and add 
to the Bibl. there Sezgin, GAS, iii, 77-91). Many rules 
for preparing talismans are also ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, ie. Hirmis or Hirmis, Harmis, etc. (see 
HIRMIS, and add to the Bibl. there, Sezgin, iii, 31-44). 

One of the most widespread uses of talismans was 
in the form of amulets, often worn on or close to 
the human body, and used for protective purposes. 
Early Arabic poetry and other literature shows that 
the use of amulets was found amongst the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, in whose poetry is mentioned e.g. the amulets 
(tamā'im, sing. tamīma, or taāwīdk, sing. ta'widk) hung 
round children's necks to ward off the evil eye (see 
G. Jacob, Das Leben der vorislamischen Beduinen nach den 
Quellen. geschildert, "Berlin 1897, and ‘ayn). 

The use of amulets in these and similar circum- 
stances was absorbed into the religious life and folk- 
lore of the early Muslims, with both Islamic religious 
and magical elements combined in these (see below). 
Dervishes and beggars often did a good trade in 
amulets for which they claimed special efficaciousness. 
Thus the 4th/10th century author Abü Dulaf al-Khaz- 
radjī [g.».] mentions beggars who wrote out talismanic 
charms (harraza, ie. wrote out ahrāz, sing. hirz) and 
who sold to credulous Shi*is little clay tablets allegedly 
made from the earth on the tomb of al-Husayn at 
Karbala’; these would doubtless be used for amulets 
(C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld. The 
Banü Sāsān in Arabic society and literature, Leiden 1976, 
i, 86, 87-8, 90, ii, 192, 198-9, 221, 243: the munfidh 
al-tin). In the shadow-play [see KHAYAL AL-ZILL] ‘Ag@ib 
wa-Gharib of Ibn Dāniyāl (later 7th/13th century [¢.v.]), 
the man who writes out amulets is called ‘Awwadh 
al-Sharmàt (ib, i, 128) In the next century, the 
«Irāķī poet Safi al-Din al-Hillī [9.v.] lists the naffadh 
or seller of amulets and images as a well-known fig- 
ure amongst the swindlers who preyed on the cred- 
ulous (ibid., ii, 297, 319). 

In more recent times, the terms most frequently 
used for “amulet” have been such words as Aurz (Class. 
hirz) in the Maghrib; &idjáb in Egypt; kimāla (cf. Dozy, 
Supplement, i, 327), hāfiz, 'ūdha, miw adha amongst the 
Arabs of the Mashrik; yafía, nuskha and himala amongst 
the Turks; and tīlism amongst the Persians. 

Amulets are often carried in little bags, lockets or 
purses, which are worn round the neck or fastened 
to the arm or turban. Among rich people they are 
of gold or silver. Children are given these amulets as 
soon as they are forty days old; the crudest articles 
may be used as amulets, such as a shell a piece of 
bone, sewn into leather and fastened under the left 
arm (see Sayyida Salme/Emily Ruete, An Arabian prin- 
cess between two worlds. Memoirs, letters home, sequels to 
the memoirs, Syrian customs and usages, ed. with intro 
E. van Donzel, Leiden 1993, 202-3). Bedouin girls 
have an amulet which they call Aurz and prize highly; 
it is a book of prayers 7 cm long and 4-5 cm broad 
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enclosed in a gold or silver box, and is worn as a 
brooch. 

The prayers, signs and figures on these talismans 
are of very different origin and their investigation 
offers great difficulties. We find on them divine names, 
names of angels, verses from the Ķurān, astrological 
symbols, Kabbalistic letters, magic squares, signs of 
geomancy, figures of animals and men [see Dyapwat]. 
According to Muslim tradition, God has 99 names, 
which in reality are only epithets, such as “the Great”, 
“the Wise”, “the Knowing”, “the Merciful”; some 
authors like al-Tirmidhī and Ibn Mādja enumerate 
them all. (They are also given in Doutté, Magie et 
religion dans UAfrique au Nord, 200; see also J.W. 
Redhouse, in 7RAS [1880], and AL-AsMA' AL-HUSNA.) 
These names may be used as one pleases or arranged 
according to the numerical value of the letters com- 
posing them. Besides these, God has a name not to 
be spoken, which men do not know but which is 
revealed only to prophets and saints. 

The names of the angels are also numerous. The 
best known are those of the four archangels Mikha’il, 
Djabra'rl, 'Azrā'īl and Isrāfīl, which are found on 
many amulets. Besides these, there is a host of oth- 
ers, which are given in the angelologies. There are 
several works of this kind in Arabic which are ascribed 
to suppositious authors like Andrün or Andahriush; 
they contain a doctrine, which is derived from the 
notion of the Gnostic aeons. There are angels who 
preside over the planets; others preside over the months 
or the days of the week. Seven are given for each 
day; their names, barbaric in their sound, frequently 
appear in pairs, e.g. Talikh and Ilikh, Kaytar and 
Maytar, Kintash and Yāķintash, a kind of combina- 
tion such as we find in the Gog and Magog of the 
Bible and the Yādjūdj and Madjüdj [g.o] of Arab 
tradition. An angel very prominent in the world of 
magic, who presides sometimes over the planet Jupiter 
and sometimes over Mercury, and whom the Arabs 
seem sometimes to have confused with Mīkhā'il, is 
Metatron. He is one of the great figures in Kabbalistic 
literature. We find him also in the Zohar, where he 
fills the part of a kind of demiurge. Two other angels, 


who have a history of their own and are also men- | 


tioned in the Kur'àn, likewise appear on talismans, 
namely, Hārūt and Marit [g.v.]. Besides the angels, 
several mythical beings are also invoked, notably the 
seven sleepers (Ashab al-Kahf [q.».]). 

Of the verses of the Kur'an, the most efficacious as 
amulets are the short sūras CXII and CXIV: “Say: 
I take refuge (a'üdhu) in the lord of the dawn, etc.— 
Say: I take refuge in the lord of men, the king of 
men, etc". These two sūras are called al-mu‘awwidhatan' 
(“the two who preserve"). In the first, the evil women 
are mentioned “who blow upon knots", it is believed 
that it is particularly efficacious against the ills of the 
flesh; the other is credited with more power against 
psychic afflictions. Besides these, the sūra Y@-Sin is 
highly esteemed by pious Muslims. This is also true 
of the Fütha, the Ayat al-Kursi (II, 256) and the 
throne-verse, Ayat al-Arsh (IX, 130). Other verses than 
these are also used in special circumstances. 

The astrological signs, the signs of the planets and 
of the zodiac are well-known; they are naturally used 
for talismans. We often find quite peculiar signs which 
may be traced to different Kabbalistic alphabets; these 
frequently turn out to be transformations or corrup- 
tions of Hebrew or Küfic letters. Kabbalistic alpha- 
bets are given by Ibn al-Wahshiyya in his K: Shawk 
al-mustahàm. Small circles, or rings or ornaments are 
often found behind the Hebrew letters; these scrolls 


are called “little moons” or “crowns”. According to 
the Sefer Yetsīrā, every letter in a talisman ought to 
have its crown (Sepher Yetsira, tr. M. Lambert, 114). 

Geomantic figures formed by points arranged in 
different groups are also sometimes used. Geomancy, 
the Arabic “lim al-ramal, is divination from points 
formed in sand. Four lines are drawn in the sand, 
points marked at regular intervals and some of them 
wiped out at random. The remainder form definite 
figures to which names and different meanings have 
been given. These figures are used on talismans; for 
further details, see RAMAL. 

Magic squares (wafk, wifk [see wArk]) are also often 
met with. They consist of 9 or 16 compartments. 
Usually, the same number is added to each of the 9 
or 16 numbers of which they consist. This gives the 
thing a more learned look. Thus they begin with 9 
instead of 1 and run from 9 to 24 instead of 1 to 
16. Instead of numbers, letters are often written in 
the squares, e.g. the four letters of the name Allah, 
allh, four times in different order. The problem of 
magic squares has been thoroughly studied by the 
Arabs, for we see from the Ikhwan al-Safa’ that squares 
of 9 columns were known. 

Forms of men and animals are rarely found in 
North Africa on talismans; but in the East we find 
them on amulets and charms, which have been pro- 
duced under the influence of Persian art. Looking- 
glasses, cups and seals to which magic power is 
ascribed, are often adorned with them. For this pur- 
pose, figures of angels or animals, particularly griffins 
with human heads or the signs of the zodiac are used. 
A talisman which Reinaud saw represented a man 
drawing something out of a well; this talisman had 
the peculiar property of helping to locate hidden trea- 
sure. Several other examples are given in G.A. 
Herklots, The customs of the Musulmans of India, 339. 

The human hand is a very popular symbol among 
Muslims. It is carried around the neck, cut out of 
gold or silver or engraved on a medallion; it is said 
to avert the evil eye. This charm is usually called 
“the hand of Fatima”. The Shi‘is interpret the five 
fingers as the five saints Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan and Husayn. 

To sum up, it may be said that the subjects used, 
except the verses from the Kur'àn, may for the most 
part be traced back to Gnostic or Talmudic sources. 
According to Arab tradition, Adam himself discovered 
or rather revealed the talisman. According to the 
Akhbar al-zamān, of unknown authorship, (tr. Carra 
de Vaux, L'Abrégé des merveilles, Paris 1898, 142), ‘Anak, 
the son of Adam, stole from Eve, while she slept, the 
charms she used to conjure spirits; but he made 
bad use of them. Solomon was a great magician, 
according to Muslim belief; his ring plays a great part 
in Talmudic legends and Arabian tales. The ginni, 
who appears in the story of the fisherman in the 
“Arabian Nights”, was confined in a vase, which had 
been sealed with Solomon’s ring. The talisman, still 
known as Solomon's seal and worn by Muslims and 
Jews alike, represents a six-pointed star. The Berbers 
also, according to the Abrégé des merveilles, were very 
skilled in magic and, when they threw their talismans 
into the Nile, they were able to bring numerous 
plagues upon Egypt. 

In Arabic literature, there are various treatises on 
the science of talismans. The most celebrated writers 
on this subject are Maslama al-Madjriti (ca. 398/1007 
[¢.v.]}, who brought the ideas of the Ikhwàn al-Safa? 
to Spain, Ibn al-Wahshiyya, the author of the Nabataean 


| agriculture, and al-Būnī [9.v. in Suppl]. A number of 
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amulets preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris are ascribed—certainly wrongly—to the great 
theologian al-Ghazali. 

Muslim theology, which prohibits black magic and 
sorcery [see sIHR], tolerates the use of amulets. They 
are usually prepared by dervishes, who belong to vari- 
ous orders, and are only of value when they are 
received from their hands. 
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(J. Ruska and B. Carra DE Vaux-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

TIMAR (».), literally “care, attention”, Tkish. equiv- 
alent dirilik, dirlik “livelihood”, a term denoting non- 
hereditary prebends to sustain a cavalry 
army and a military-administrative hierarchy 
in the core provinces of the Ottoman Empire. The 
system of tīmārs was not only the underpinning of 
the military-administrative organisation of the empire 
but also the determining factor for its mērī [g.v.] land 
system and for the peasants’ status and taxation, as 
well as for its agrarian economy in the classical age, 
1300-1600. 

l. Origins. 

The earliest documentary reference to the tīmār 
system dates back to Sultan Orkhan's time. Tīmārs 
distributed by ‘Othman I to his comrades-in-arms 
(Āshik-Pasha-zāde, 105) appear to be rather appanages 
or types of yurd, similar to tiyul or ulka (ülke) in the 
Turcoman states of eastern Anatolia, The terms ulka 
and yurd survived in the same area under the Ottomans 
in the sense of hereditary appanage. However, already 
in Persia under the Saldjükids and in Egypt under 
the Mamlüks, certain characteristics of the Ottoman 


tīmār can be seen. The number of the auxiliary cav- 
alry to be brought to the field by the zk/a-holder was 
to be in proportion to the amount of his ikta‘, a prac- 
tice found in the Ottoman tīmār system and, earlier, 
in the Byzantine empire. It seems that in Anatolia 
under the Saldjükids there were appanage-type fimárs 
as well as military prebends similar to the Ottoman 
tīmār. Generally speaking, in a state in which a cash 
economy and a central treasury were not adequately 
developed, and the soldiery consisted mainly of cav- 
alry, a feudal or prebendal system imposed itself as a 
necessity. The cavalry's needs could be met only in 
a rural environment, and tithes on grain as the main 
source of the state revenues could be collected and 
turned into cash only in a local market. Conditioned 
by these basic factors, such a system became preva- 
lent in ancient Persia, the Byzantine empire, Western 
Europe, the Islamic states, and the Turco-Mongol 
states (cf. Doerfer, s.vv. tiyul, nutug, yurd). The Ottoman 
state developed its distinct tīmār organisation, appar- 
ently borrowing in its successive periods of expansion 
elements from each of these feudal systems. 

In general, the horse and armour were the prin- 
cipal features distinguishing the professional sipahi 
class from people engaged in economic activities sub- 
ject to taxation. It was a strict rule that these two 
classes did not mix with each other, this being believed 
to be the principle of good order in society. In the 
Balkans, the Ottomans found a class of professional 
armoured cavalry in possession of pronoia or bashtina; 
and considering them sipahis or a military élite, dif- 
ferent from the tax-paying reāyā, they incorporated 
them into their own timariot army without any dis- 
crimination, expecting their loyalty to the sultan. In 
sum, sipāhīlik, the sipaht profession and class was a 
prevalent idea with the Ottomans until the use of 
hand guns made it necessary to resort to mercenar- 
ies during the war against the Habsburgs in 1593- 
1606 (see Inalcik, Transformation). Armoured cavalry, of 
a type known in ancient Persia, made up the select 
divisions in the [l-Khanid, Ak-Koyunlu and Safawid 
armies in Persia. Such terms in the Ottoman timar- 
iot army as djebe and gedjim, all from Mongolian, may 
be taken as a proof of the prevalent influence. The 
influence of the Byzantine pronoia system may also be 
discerned in the later development of the Ottoman 
tīmār system, being the exact translation of the Greek 
pronoia. On the other hand, the Ottomans came into 
direct contact with the Mamlüks and they must have 
been familiar with the ikía system. 

2. The developed. system. 

As the fimar idjmal registers drawn up under Murad 
II demonstrate, che Ottoman tīmār system was already 
fully developed in all its basic principles and features 
as described in the 16th-century regulations. The typ- 
ical Ottoman province was one where the tīmār sys- 
tem was in force. Those provinces whose revenues 
were not distributed as tīmārs, sc. Egypt, Baghdad, 
Yemen, Habesh, Basra, Lahsā (al-Hasa), Algiers, Tripoli 
and Tunis, were sālyāneli. A province under a beyler- 
beyi [see EYALET] was divided into sandjaks under a 
sandjak-beyi, and each sandjak into subashiliks or zvāmets 
under a subashi or za'īm. One of the'za'ims was cho- 
sen and was given the title of a/ay-bey? to be respon- 
sible for all matters concerning the sipahis in the 
sandjak. All of these were commanding officers bear- 
ing the title of deg/bey. In fact, the sandjak was the 
basic administrative and military unit, but the terri- 
tory of a beylerbeyilik could be changed by adding or 
taking away sandjaks. It was a basic rule that a sipahi 
had to stay within his initial sandjak and changes in 
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his tīmār has to be implemented only in this sandjak. 
Transfer from one sandjak or beylerbeyilik to another 
was exceptional. When the campaign season started, 
as a rule in March or April, čeri-bashts rounding up 
the sipāhīs in the z/ümet joined the subashi. Subashis 
then met the sandjak beyi. Uniting the sipahis from the 
sandjaks under his command, the beylerbeyi reviewed 
his troops before arriving at the meeting place with 
the imperial army. 

A reliable source, Idrīs-i Bidlīsī, in his Hasht bihisht, 
estimated the timariot army of Anatolia at 20,000 and 
that of Rumili at 24,000 in 1473. In these figures, 
obviously the auxiliary djebeliis (see below) were in- 
cluded. In the official account of 933-4/1527-8, the 
timariot army numbered 37,521 (for the distribution 
among the Jeylerbeyiliks, see Table I). 

Out of 37,521 tīmār-holders, 9,653 were kisār-eri or 
guards in the fortresses and the rest eshkindji or cav- 
alry participating in the campaigns. Excluding the rev- 
enue from Egypt, where the fmár system was not 
applied, almost half of the public revenues was allo- 
cated to tīmārs. Each tīmār, ziāmet and khāss-holder 
had to bring with him a number of djebelü or fully- 
armed auxiliary horsemen to the campaign commen- 
surate with the amount of his màr (see Table II). 

Although the Kānūnnāme of ‘Ali Cawush is dated 
1653, his sources must be of the period 1560-80. 

The figures in Table II suggest that, in general, 
the number of ģiebeliis was twice as many as that of 
the tēmār-holders. It is difficult to determine the exact 
number of the djebeliis which the fimar-holders had to 
equip and bring to the field as their retinue (see 
Beldiceanu, Timar, Tables I-III). In accordance with 
the regulations, a djebelü sipàhi enjoying small timars 
as low as 730 akčes had to wear a djebe, a simple 
armour perhaps made of metal plates, but after 3,000 
akčes he would wear a bürüme or coat of mail consist- 
ing of linked steel rings (see the photo in Die Karlsruher 
Türkenbeute, 85, 90) apparently a more efficient and 
expensive armour. 

In the ¿mār organisation, categories were distin- 
guished on the basis of function and heredity. Func- 
tionally, tēmārs were essentially divided into three 
categories: khāss, zi'āmet and timàr. The khass (pl. kha- 
wass) were of two types, Khawáss-i hiimāyūn, and khawáss- 
i wuzerà and umera’. khawāss-i hiimāyūn or imperial 
revenues, belonging theoretically to the sultan but 
actually within the public treasury, were basically dis- 
tinguished from all the other categories. The richest 
and most reliable sources of revenues were reserved 
for this category, although it was possible to transfer 
them to other categories at any time. Akawdéss-i wuzerā” 
and umerā” were reserved for the members of the gov- 
ernment and provincial governors, sandjak-beyis/mirli- 
was and beylerbeyts/ mīnmīrāns. In the Arvanid register 
of 835/1432, līmārs are seen categorised only as khass 
and fimárs. Subashis’ prebends were either called tīmār 
or khāss, obviously in deference to their rank in the 
military hierarchy rather than the amount of the tīmār. 
Only later, those tīmārs recorded in the idjmal as 
20,000 akčes are referred to as zi'amet, and their recip- 
ients as subashi or za‘im, ic. commanding officer who 
bore the title of beg/bey. A zi'amet could go up to 
100,000 akčes by additions through promotions. Kkass 
was supposed to start from 100,000 akces, reserved 
for sandjak-beyis and beylerbeyis. Toward 1609, the low- 
est khass of a sandjak-beyi was that of the Kurdish bey 
of Egil, 96,750, and the highest that of Kilis in Bosnia, 
642,500. The highest kAdss for a beylerbeyi was that of 
Diyarbekir, 1,200,660, and the lowest, that of Kibris 
(Cyprus), 600,000 akčes. 


The surveyor, responsible for drawing up the idjma/ 
register, so arranged each khdss and each zi'àmet unit 
that its components, villages or shares, were dispersed 
in various parts of the sandjak or ziGmet territory. So 
the sandjak-beyi or zaīm, responsible for security, felt 
a personal interest in visiting various parts of his 
sandjak or zi‘dmet. Shares in the ordinary fimar were 
also dispersed in different villages. In addition to secu- 
rity, this arrangement must have been motivated by 
the state's concern to prevent the /imár-holder from 
turning the village into a personal estate. So khdss, 
zi'āmets and tīmārs made up a mosaic throughout the 
beylerbeyilik. The sandjak-beyi and za'im had to make 
regular tours in their area of jurisdiction, looking for 
wrongdoers and punishing them after obtaining a ver- 
dict from the local kādī by due process of law. A 
contingent of sipàhis was left behind for security when 
the soldiery went to a campaign. The distribution of 
the fines [see Rusūm] between these three gave rise 
to frequent disputes, so that the Porte had to arrange 
the shares in special regulations. 

A fimar registered in the idjmál register constituted 
an indivisible fiscal and military unit called kilidi, 
which had boundaries coinciding with those of the 
villages included in the fimdr. Also, the registered peas- 
ant households within the boundaries were legally ihe 
tīmār-holder's ra'tyyet. The uncultivated land or shalt 
or waste land, and all other natural resources within 
the tīmār, could be exploited by the tīmār-holder, who 
allowed farmers from outside to settle on such lands. 
All of the incumbent taxes belonged to the tīmār- 
holder until a new survey or tahrīr [g.v.] was made. 
So, when the tīmār-holder had one whole village or 
a cluster of villages as his tēmār, one can speak of a 
tīmār territory. The tīmār-holder was called sākib-i ard, 
or the lord of the land, and sahib-i ra*tyyet, or the lord 
of the peasants in his tīmār, because he had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the land and peasantry there 
with full authority to implement the stipulations of 
the regulations concerning mir land and reāyā. If he 
transgressed these laws, he was subject to investiga- 
tion and dismissal Usually peasants from a neigh- 
bouring tīmār-holder came to cultivate. 

In this case, the law-maker ruled that personal taxes 
such as éifi-resmi and ispendje [see RusüM| were paid 
to the sākib-i ratyyet and tithes to the sipākī who had 
jurisdiction over the cultivated land. In case of non- 
payment of the tithes, he had to pay a compensation 
called cfi-bozan resmi or a second tithe. The attach- 
ment of the peasant to the land was secured by the 
law stipulating that the tīmār-holder was empowered 
to bring back a fugitive peasant within ten (in later 
regulations, fifteen) years. This stipulation was designed 
to ensure productivity and fimdr-holder’s income. Later 
on, kdniins gave more freedom in this respect. In prin- 
ciple, the Ottoman régime was against exploitation of 
peasant labour by the local authorities as well as the 
establishment of personal ties between the military and 
peasants. A ra‘tyyet was hurr, independent in the sense 
that he was free to organise his productive activities, 
and the fmdar-holder could not impose any tax or 
forced labour against the stipulations of the law. It 
was true that the state maintained some pre-Ottoman 
feudal corvées deemed necessary for the sipahi to pro- 
vide hay for his horse, to work on a sipahi’s khāssa 
Gfiik, to build his house and to carry tithes to the 
market place, to mention only the main angaryas or 
corvées. However, most of these services were con- 
verted into cash payments under the Ottomans. As 
in the Byzantine-Balkan context, the Ottoman tīmār 
was also a fiscal unit. The Adsi/, or the grand total 
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Province Total Imperial 
Revenue Khàss 
million akčes percentage 

Rumeli 198.2 48 

Anadolu, 129.6 26 

Karaman, 

Dhulkadriyye, 

Rum 

Diyarbakir 22.7 31 

Syria 51.8 48 

(Aleppo and 

Damascus) 

Egypt 135.4 86 

Total 537.7 51 


(Based on O.L. Barkan, TA, art. Timar.) 


Beylerbeyilik Foundation 
Date 
1. Rumeli ca. 1362 
2. Bosna 1580 
3. Budin 1341 
4. Temeshvar 1552 
5. Anadolu 1395 
6. Karaman 1468-1512 
7. Marash 1522 
(Dhulkadriyye) 
8. Sivas (Rum) 1413 
9. Trabzon ca. 1578 
10. Kefe 1568 
11. Diyarbekir (Amid) 1515 
12. Sham 1516 
13. Haleb 1516 
14. Erzurum 1533 
15. Cildir (Akhisar) 1578 
16. Kars 1580 
17. Van 1548 
18. Rakka and Ruha 1515 
(Urfa) 

19. Shehrizol (Shehrizor) 1560 
20. Musil (Mawsil) - 
21. Trablus-Sham 1516 
22. Baghdad 1535 
23. Kibns 1570 
24. Djeza'iri Bahr-i Sefid 1533 


TABLE I 
Revenues allocated to timàrs in the budget of 933-34/1527-28 (in million aķčes) 


Khāss; ziāmet and 


number 


17.288 
16.468 


1.071 
2.694 


37.521 


Ewkàf and 
Emlàk timārs for 
percentage beys and sipahis 
percentage 
6 46 
17 56 
6 63 
14 38 
14 - 
12 37 
Taste JI 


Kilidj or tīmār units and djebelüs by beylerbeyilik/eyālet according to ‘Ali Cawush of Sofia 


Number of Number of the Number of 
Sandjaks Tīmār-Holders Diebelüs 
24 10,187 24,813 
7 1,980 5,010 
17 2,864 8,136 
6 310 2,190 
14 8,619 16,381 
7 2,500 3,500 
4 2,869 3,631 
7 3,937 4,063 
2 554 1,446 
1 - - for the reference 
to tīmārs, see 
Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr 
et alti, La Crimée 
22 4,017 13,983 see Kurdish 
odjaklik and 
„urdluk tīmārs below 
11 1,250 2,750 
6 1,150 2,950 
11 5,618 4,382 
13 556 1,444 
6 819 1,681 
13 1,215 1,785 
7 1,100 1,400 
19 (6) 590 2,410 see Mehdi Ilhan, 
Shehrizol, 184-6 
5 610 (?) 2,390 (?) 
5 610 (3) 2,390 (?) 
20 980 3,520 
8 1,800 3,200 
13 2,320 4,680 
248 56,455 118,135 
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of the fimdr revenue put at the end of each tīmār in 
idjmāl, indicated the tīmār itself. 

In general, the relationship between the tēmār-holder 
and villagers was an uneasy one, since each party 
tried to exploit to the maximum, or tried to escape 
the obligations. The reāyā's rights vis-à-vis the sipākī 
were detailed in the ģānūnnāmes [g.v.], the stipulations 
of which were enforced by the local kādī, and the 
rēājā were also free to take their complaints directly 
to the sultan. 

Ottoman law-makers took various measures to keep 
the territorial and fiscal unity of the tīmārs so that 
the number of sipākīs remained stable. Each timàr unit, 
called ķilidi, was recorded as a separate item in the 
idjmāl register, and these units were kept unaltered as 
much as possible. In order to preserve the tīmār organ- 
isation and the number of ģilidj units, as settled in 
the idjmàl register, the state declared certain rules. A 
tīmār unit as recorded in the register could not be 
partitioned and bestowed as hisse, or shares, or added 
in its entirety to another unit; at the death of a tīmār- 
holder the hisses could be taken away and added to 
other units; a sipühi's son could not get a (mar in his 
father's lifetime except in certain special cases; in the 
transfer or farāgh of the tīmār to a son, only the orig- 
inal Kifíjd unit could be transferred. In principle, a 
kilidi unit could not be held by more than one sipahi. 
But in practice, as may be observed in the registers 
of Murad II and in later ones, a tīmār was given 
mushterek, jointly, to more than one sipahi. In that case, 
they went to campaigns together or each in turn (be- 
newbet). The practice of mushterek appears to be the 
result of the pressure by those waiting for tīmārs, as 
well as of the Porte’s need of more men in the field. 

One of the main characteristics of the Ottoman 
limàr system, distinguishing it from western feudal prac- 
tices, was that a tīmār was not a patrimony inherited 
by the heirs. However, the Ottoman law recognised 
the right of the son to a part of the deceased father’s 
tīmār in proportion to a beginner’s tīmār, or, to the 
sons jointly, to the father’s tīmār in its entirety, a prac- 
tice commonly found in the early registers (for the 
sons eligible for &mdars in each rank, see the table in 
Howard, Ottoman administration, 97-8, 110-12). 

Following their policy of istimálet or conciliation, 
the Ottomans applied modified forms of the tīmār sys- 
tem in the conquered lands. For instance, during the 
Balkan conquests, the Ottomans left many former 
Christian pronoia-holders or feudal lords of the pre- 
Ottoman régime in their former fronoia or estates as 
Ottoman tīmār-holders. Conversion to Islam was not 
a prerequisite to be an Ottoman sipahi. The number 
of Christian timariots reached as high as 35% of the 
total sipdhis in some sandjaks. In Anatolia, in the 
Karamàn and Dhulkadriyye sandjaks, members of the 
sipühi class were bestowed tīmārs whenever they 
declared loyalty to the Ottoman dynasty. It appears 
that for the Ottomans, sepahilik was a universally 
inheritable quality. Sons of the established military 
families were called odjak-zāde. 

To ensure their loyalty in his struggle against the 
Tūrkmens and Kizilbash, Selim I recognised mülkiyyet 
or freehold rights on their yurdluk land, and odjaklik, 
hukümet or internal autonomy to the nine Kurdish 
sandjak-beys in the beylerbeyilik of Diyarbekir. Lesser 
tribal chiefs, ‘ashiret beyleri treated as za‘ims, also enjoyed 
Jurdluk and odjaklik status. Their zramet and tīmārs 
were inheritable among the family members. The 
yurdluk-odjaklik system was applied in other beylerbeyi- 
līks, to eight sandjaks in Van, one sandjak in Haleb, 
four sandjaks in Cildir and one sandjak in Shehrizol, and 


in some areas in northern ‘Irak. Yurdluk odjaklik was 
applied also among the Yörük tribes in the beylerbey- 
ilik of Konya. Over the course of time, odjaklik tīmārs 
came into being in Bosnia, too. From the end of the 
16th century, because of the constant threat of inva- 
sion by the Habsburg armies, the Porte had to accept 
the Bosnian sipahis’ demand that their tīmārs or zi'āmets 
should pass in heredity not only to the sons but, in 
the absence of a son, to other male members of the 
family; such tīmār-holding families were known as odjak 
and their tēmārs as odjaklik. The decision granting the 
privilege appears to go back to the reign of Ahmed 
I (1603-17), confirmed by Ibrahim in 1644. 

On the other hand, a category of tīmārs called ser- 
best enjoyed certain immunities. All häss and zi'āmets 
belonging to dābits, or those who had police author- 
ity in their jurisdiction, including beylerbeyi, sandjak-beyi, 
alay-beyi, za‘ims, čeribashi (ser-"asker), dizdār and čawush, 
were of this category. They did not share with other 
authorities the tax revenue accruing from fines, mar- 
riage tax and income from the sale of runaway slaves 
[see Rustm]. All yurdluk-odjaklik tīmārs enjoyed the same 
immunity. 

Tīmārs and zi'āmets of the arpalik, hukümet and odjaklik 
types were distinguished from the ordinary fimárs and 
ziamets by the fact that they enjoyed some kind of 
autonomy under the so-called mafrūd al-kalem and maktü* 
al-kadem status. That is, the taxes in their prebends 
were “excluded from the registers" and “the interfer- 
ence of the local authorities are cut" as far as the 
pursuit of wrong-doers and the collection of fines were 
concerned. 

Tīmārs and zi‘Gmets of the heads of groups organ- 
ised in odjaks, such as yaya, musallam (müsellem), yörük, 
akindii and voynuk, as well as commanders in the 
fortresses, were also registered under the same cate- 
gory of arpalik since headship was transferable only 
within the group. Tīmārs bestowed on religious func- 
tionaries, including kddis, imáms, metropolitans and 
bishops appear to have been of the arpaltk type, too, 
since they often succeeded in the same function with 
the same fmar. 

Other forms of the Ottoman tīmār adapted to local 
conditions were mālikāne, eshkindjilii, be-newbet and 
mushterek tīmārs. In need of additional troops, Mehem- 
med II required those in possession of the yurd-like 
freehold or mulk land to equip and send auxiliary sol- 
diery called eshkūngji to his campaigns. These were 
included in the idjmal registers. He was also respon- 
sible for a large-scale land reform abrogating many 
useless ewkàf and emlāk lands in order to create tīmārs 
for sipahis. 

A regulation determined, on the basis of the amount 
of the tīmār, the type of the equipment and the num- 
ber of djebelü, or fully-equipped armoured horsemen 
and oghlan/ghulàm or esquire a tīmār-holder had to 
bring with him to a campaign. Already towards 
835/1432, these rules were fully in force. For instance, 
all timar-holders enjoying a tīmār from 1,000 or less 
up to 2,000 had to be present in the campaign with a 
debe, armour, but he had to bring with him a ghulam 
when promoted to 2,000. An oghlan/ghulàm was usu- 
ally a slave captured or bought by the sipāhī. 
Apparently after a certain period of service, a ghulàm 
was promoted to the djebelü position. Runaway ghulams 
are often mentioned in the sources. A simple sipākī 
had to equip one djebeli for each extra 3,000 akčes 
of his tīmār, but the commanding officers, subashis and 
higher, enjoying a tīmār over 20,000 brought one 
diebelü for each 5,000 akčes. Thus the Ottoman sipahi 
army was altogether an armoured cavalry force. But 
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when confronted by its eastern rivals, Turkmen, Per- 
sian or Mamlük armoured cavalry armies, the Otto- 
mans secured military superiority mainly thanks to 
fire-power of artillery and muskets. The sipāhī with 
3,000 akčes of tīmār had himself to wear a bürüme and 
bring a ģebelii with him. The one with 5,000 had to 
wear a bürüme and bring one djebelü, one ghulām and 
a small tent. 

Over the course of time, the siģākīs undoubtedly 
became impoverished. A sipahi had to take with him 
all he needed in equipment and food for a campaign. 
In addition to the decrease in the real value of tīmārs, 
high prices for necessary equipment must have made 
it difficult or impossible for a timariot to participate 
in a distant campaign. The final blow came with the 
100% inflation in the period after 1584, whereas the 
rate of the tīmārs remained unchanged (see Inalcīk, 
Transformation). Ottoman archival sources speak of an 
increasing number of sipēkīs involved in exactions from 
their peasants and of many joining brigand bands. 

It was a strict rule not to allow anybody of reāyā 
status to become a member of the sipākī class and to 
get a tīmār. However, volunteers or gönüllü [g.v.] and 
gharib-yigids of reāyā origins who came to participate 
in the campaigns as fighters, as well as akindjis [q.v] 
and members of the fortress garrisons, might be rec- 
ommended by commanders for tīmārs. The pressing 
demand for more men during the long wars against 
Persia and the Habsburgs in 1578-1618 made field 
commanders more tolerant in this matter, and thou- 
sands of Anatolian Turks, Kurds and other elements 
of the re‘@ya found their way into the privileged class 
of sipahis. The complaints against edjnebis or outsiders 
were spelled out already in the imperial orders under 
Süleymàn I. Further strict rules were then introduced 
to verify the stpākī origin of applicants. Besides those 
who were legally eligible for tīmārs, there were mulā- 
zims, that is, ma‘ziils or dismissed sipahis, and the 
young sons of the sipàhis who participated in the 
campaigns with the hope of getting a tīmār as well 
as eli-emirlüs (see below). Thus those claiming tīmārs 
constituted an impatient, tumultuous host ready to 
join any rebellious movement against the central 
government. All these, and discontented sipãhīs, joined 
rebellions, such as those of Sheykh Bedr al-Din in 
1416, Shahkulu in 1511 and the Kizilbash uprisings 
in the 16th century. Rival Ottoman princes struggling 
to succeed their father under Bayezid II and Siileyman 
I promised tīmārs to those who supported them, and 
finally the Djelālī bands in Anatolia [see DJALĀLĪ, in 
Suppl] in 1593-1609 comprised similar elements. 

The reasons for dismissal from a /imàr included in 
the first place failure to participate in a campaign. A 


yoklama or roll-call was made by the beylerbeyi during 
the campaign and the register of absentees was sent 
to the Porte [see isTI‘RAD, (ARD, at Vol. IV, 268a]. 
‘Ayni ‘Ali emphasises the crucial importance of these 
registers in determining which //márs became vacant 
and in preventing double assignments and disputes. 
Among other reasons for dismissal were committing a 
grave crime such as murder or robbery or engaging 
in oppressive acts against the re@ya. A ma'zül tmar- 
iot had to participate in the campaigns under the 
beylerbeyi in miilazemet or “attendance” in order to be 
eligible for a tīmār again. If he did not join the army 
in campaign within seven years after his dismissal, he 
lost his eligibility and became a simple ra%yyet, sub- 
ject to taxation. So sipahilik, too, was not strictly 
hereditary. “Az? or dismissal was frequently practiced 
by the Porte, obviously in order to provide vacancies 
for a host of pressing candidates and to encourage 
the tīmār-holders to be present in campaigns. However, 
many sipahis were unenthusiastic for distant campaigns 
which were too expensive for their tīmār income. Those 
Anatolian sipākīs who were not present at the crucial 
imperial campaign of 1596 were dismissed perma- 
nently from sipáhilik, which caused grave disorders in 
the empire. There is no evidence that, to find jobs 
for many sipahis waiting for vacancies, the Porte intro- 
duced a rotation system through miilazemet. Discouraged 
because of the widespread practice of bribery and 
favouritism in the last decades of the 16th century, 
many ma‘ziils joined other discontented or rebellious 
groups. At the same time, following their growing 
inefficiency in the field when faced with the increas- 
ing fire-power of the Habsburg armies, sipahis were 
replaced by the increasing number of Janissaries and 
sekbān we saridja mercenary troops in the campaigns, 
so that the tīmār system declined and the government 
channelled most of the fimdr revenues into the cen- 
tral treasury, or else these ended up in the hands of 
palace favourites as sinecures, or as /imárs and zi'āmets 
of influential people such as cawushes, mütefermkas or 
kātibs at the Porte (see Table III). 

The same source tells us that in the campaign of 
1030/1621, 2,882 cawush and sons of cawush, 94 gedikli 
čawush, 681 miiteferrika and their sons, and 522 secre- 
taries at the Porte were in possession of tīmārs. This 
confirms the complaint that a great number of tēmārs 
went to people outside the sipahi army. 

Bibliography: 1. Ottoman archives and 
document publications. The bureaus dealing 
with tīmār affairs were (1) deflerkhane where the mufassal 
and idimāl tahrir registers were located; (2) the tahwil 
kalemi where tahwil tedhkires or memos for bestowal 
were delivered; (3) then, tahwil tedhkires were dis- 


Taste III 
Timariot sipāhīs in seventeenth-century campaigns 


Beylerbeyilik/ 'The campaign 
Eyālet of 1025/1616 
Anadolu 3,864 
Karaman 814 
Sivas 1,250 
Rumeli 4,633 
Others 4,306 
Total 14,867 


The campaign 
of 1065/1655 


The campaign 
of 1030/1621 


3,447 1,897 
974 639 
1,558 471 
4,157 2,696 
4,922 349 
15,058 6,052 


(Source: Barkan, Timar, 327.) 
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patched to the beglidji kalemi, where the final berāt 
or nishān or imperial diploma was prepared and 
delivered to the recipient of the tīmār. The 91 regis- 
ters of the tahwil kalemi cover the period 1024-1335/ 
1615-1916. The tīmār tahwil or rūznāmče registers 
number about 2,000 from Bayezid II's time, to be 
‘found in the Osmanh Argivi, Istanbul, see D.A. 
Howard, The BBA rūznāmče tasnifi, in TSAB, 
v/10 (1985), 11-19; N. Goyiing, Timar rüznáme defter- 
leri, in Belleten, 1x (1996), 127-38, which contains 
most comprehensive documents on tīmār since it 
summarises the complete procedure of bestowal 


before issuing the tedkkire for the delivery of the | 


final berat. 

The basic sources for the tīmār system are the 
Defter-i khaķānī registers, idjmal defterleri in particu- 
lar, see Bagbakanhk Osmanh Arşivi katologlar rehberi, 
Ankara 1995: Tapu tahrir defterleri, 118-23, 253-4; 
Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivi rehberi, Ankara 1992, 126- 
42, 186-230; idjmàl is a register drawn up to show 
the distribution of the revenues among the holders 


of khdss, zi'amet and tīmār, arranged on the basis | 


of tīmār units. The earliest idjma! registers in the 
Osmanlı Arşivi belong to the reign of Murad II; 
see Hicri 835 tarihli süret-i defler-i sancak-i Arvanid, ed. 
H. Inalcik, Ankara 1954. Also V. Velčov et alii, 
Fontes turcici historiae bulgaricae, xx, Sofia 1974; 
Hüdavendigár livâsı tahrir defterleri, i, ed. O.L. Barkan 
and E. Merigli, Ankara 1988, 47-115, at 92-104, 112- 
15; F.M. Emecan, XVI asırda Manisa kazası, Ankara 
1989, 288-97, 326-90; N. Beldiceanu, Le timar dans 
Vētat Ottoman, Wiesbaden 1980, 13-17, 102-4; 
S. Pulaha, Defleri i regjistremi tē sanxhakut tē shkodrés i 
vitit 1485, 2 vols. Tirana 1974; H. Šabanovič, Kragjste 
Isa-Bega Ishakovića zbirni katastarski popis iz, 1455 godine, 
Sarajevo 1964; D. Bojanić, Vidin i Vidinskyat Sandjak 
prez 15-16 wk, Sofia 1975; Timar tezkire defterleri, 
Osmanlı Arşivi, Istanbul MM 17893 (Bayezid II’s 
reign); Timar ve zeámet tevcih ve yoklama defterleri kataloğu, 
2 vols., Fon 10/1 and 10/2, covering the period 
923-1079/1517-1668, Divan-i Hümayun tahvil kalemi, 
Kâmil Kepeci classif.; other vols. in the same 
collection: Ahkâm tezkire kayıdları, no. 2924/377, Ali 
Emîrî classif.; Timar ve zeamet, Fon 1/2, covering the 
period 918-1058/1512-1628; edicts and laws on 


tīmār in the sandjak kānūnnāmes, collected by Barkan, | 


XV ve XVIinci asırlarda Osmanl imparatorluğunda zirat 
ekonominin hukuki ve malt esaslan, I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 
1943, esp. the Kānūnnāme of Nigebolu, 267-71; 
A. Akgündüz, Osmanl kanunnameleri ve hukuki tahlil- 
leri, 8 vols., Istanbul 1990-4, which includes the 
sandjak kānūnnāmes and the general ķānūnnāmes with 
chapters on tīmār. 

The edicts and kānūns on tīmārs may be found 
in the munsha’at collections of Istanbul libraries 
and the B.N., Paris. For other collections, see ‘Ayni 
"Alī, Kawānīn-i Āl-i ‘Othman der khulága-yi medāmīn-i 
defler-i diwan, Istanbul 1269/1853; Hamid Hadzi- 
begic, Rasprava Ali Causa iz Sofije timarskoj organizaciji 
u XVII stoljecu, in Glasnik Zemalskog Muzea, ii (1947), 
39-205; Sofva Ali Çavuş kanunnamesi, ed. Midhat 
Serroglu, Istanbul 1992; 3. numara miihimme defteri, 
Ankara 1963; 5. numaralı mühimme defleri, Ankara 1994; 
6. numaralı mühimme defteri, Ankara 1995; 438. numaralı 
muhasebe-i viláyet-i Anadolu defteri [937 /1530], i, Ankara 
1993; D.A. Howard, Ottoman administration and the Timar 
system. Siiret-t kānūnnāme-i "Osmānī berdy-i līmār daden, 
in In Memoriam. Abdülbaki Gélpmarh, hatira sayısı, i, 
in nal. of Turkish Studies, xx (1996), 46-124; I. Sahin, 
Timar sistemi hakkında bir risâle, in TD, xxxii (1976), 
906-35; N. Göyünç, Timar tevcihleri hakkında, in 


Osmanlı türk diplomatiši semineri, Istanbul 1995, 67- 
74; idem, Timar rüznámge defterlerinin biyografik kaynak 
olarak önemi, in Belleten, lx (1996), 127-38; C. Römer, 
Drei Urkunden Murads IH. zu Timarengelegenheiten, in 
Jnal. of Ottoman Studies, xii (1992), 289-306. 

2. Studies. V. Boškov, Ein Nisan des Prinzen 
Orhan, in WZKM, lxi (1979), 127-52; Howard, The 
BBA Rūznāmçe Tasnifi. A new source for the study of 
the Ottoman timar system, in ASS Bulletin, v/10 (1985), 
11-19, 127-38; L. Fekete, Die Styagat-Schrift im der 
türkischen Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1955; N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Le Timar de Muslih ed-din, precepteur de Selim 
Sah, in Turcica, viii/2, 91-109; K. Röhrborn, Unter- 
suchungen zur Osmanischen Verwaltung, Berlin 1973; 
Barkan, Tūrkiye'de serva] varmydı? in Belleten, xx (1956), 
227-46; idem, Feodal düzen ve osmanlı timan, in Türkiye 
Iktisat Tarihi Semineri, Ankara 1973, 1-32; idem, 
Mālikāne-dīvānī sistemi, in THITM, ii (1939), 119- 
84; idem, Osmanlı devrinin eşkincülü mülkleri veya mülk 
timarlan hakkında notlar, in Zeki Velidi Togawa armağan, 
Istanbul 1950-5, 61-70; idem, JA art. Timar, 
I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr et alii, La Crimée Ottoman et 
l'institution du timar, in AIUON, xxxix (1979), 523-62; 
H. Sahillioglu, ZA, art. Ze’ amet; G. Veinstein, L'hiver- 
nage en campagne, à propos des sipahi de Rumelia en 
1559-1560, in St. Isl, lviii (1983), 109-48; N. Bel- 
diceanu and I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur 
la province de Qaraman au XVI’ sicle, étude et actes, 
Leiden 1968; Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Za loi sur la trans- 
mission du Timar (1536), in Turcica, xi (1979), 78- 
102; Howard, The Ottoman Timar system and its 
transformation, 1536-1656, unpubl. Ph.D. diss. Indiana 
University 1987; idem, The historical development of the 
Ottoman imperial registry Defter-i Hakani, in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, xi (1988), 213-30; idem, The life and 
career of an Ottoman sipahi, in D. Sinor (ed), Aspects 
of Altaic civilization, iii, Bloomington 1990, 45-57; T. 
Gökbilgin, Kanuní Sultan Süleyman^m timar ve zeámel 
tevethi ile ilgili fermanlan, in TD, xxii (1968), 37-43; 
Z. Arikan, Hamid Sancagindaki timar düzenine ilişkin 
arastirmalar, in TED, xii (1982), 101-11; V.P. Mutaf- 
Cieva and Str. Dimitrov, Sur l'état du système des timars 
des XVII’ ss, Sofia 1968; Mutafčieva, Sur le carac- 
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TIMBUKTU or TiNBUKTU, in earlier writings 
Timbuctoo (Fr. Tombouctou), a city of commerce 
and learning in West Africa, situated at lat. 16° 
46' N., long. 3° 01' W., and now the administrative 
headquarters of the sixth region of the Republic of 
Mali. The earliest recorded form of the name is 
*Tunbuktū” (Ibn Battūta, iv, 430), or in European 
sources "Tenbuch" (Catalan Atlas of 1375). Al-Sa‘di 
(Tarīkh al-Sūdān, 21), glosses the name with al-'udjra, 
“protuberance” or “knot”, and says that “in their lan- 
guage” (presumably Znaga) it was the name of the 
slave woman who was guardian of the first nomadic 
camp there; later writers have glossed this as “she of 
the enlarged navel”. However, the name may more 
plausibly be derived from the Znaga root b-k-t mean- 
ing “to be distant or hidden" (R. Basset, Mission au 
Sénégal, Paris 1909, 198), and the feminine possessive 
particle tin. 

'The city lies about seven miles from the main bed 
of the river Niger, but only some four miles from the 
town of Kabara which is reached by the rising waters 
of the Niger between September and April, and was 
linked year round to a creek of the Niger by a canal 
in former times. During the years of greatest flood, 
water from the Niger reaches to the heart of Timbuktu 
through a meandering channel that begins a little east 
of Kabara. At the time of its occupation by the French 
in 1894, the area of permanent settlement was approx- 
imately half-a-mile from north to south and 700 yards 
from east to west at its widest point; the fixed pop- 
ulation was estimated at 7-8,000, with a floating sea- 
sonal population. In 1853 Barth estimated the settled 
population at 13,000, and the seasonal influx at an 
average of 5,000. He estimated that, at its height in 
the 16th century, it was perhaps twice the size, but 
there is as yet no archaeological evidence to indicate 
its fullest extent. Late 18th and early 19th-century 
accounts speak of low walls and gates, but by Barth's 
day these had disappeared. Houses were (and still are) 
mainly made of adobe with flat roofs, often of two 
storeys. 

Historically, Timbuktu has been a point of exchange 
for caravan traffic of the Sahara and waterborne 
traffic that reaches downstream into present-day Nige- 
ria, and upstream through the inland delta of the 
Niger into the heart of Mali. Its population has always 
been mixed. Founded by Sanhādja Berbers, it was 
settled by Arabs from various Saharan oases (Walata, 
Tuwat, Ghadamis), by Soninke and Dyula merchants 
and scholars, by Songhay initially as conquerors, and 
by Fulbe and Tuareg as temporary occupiers. In the 
early 16th century, Leo Africanus considered it a 
Songhay-speaking city, and Songhay is still the dom- 
inant tongue, though Arabic and Tamadjak are widely 
used. 

Al-Sa‘di places the origins of the city at the end 
of the Sth century of the Hidjra, or ca. 1100, but it 
was clearly of little importance during its first two 
and a half centuries of existence, as it earned no 
mention in the external Arabic sources until Ibn 
Battüta visited it. He described it as mainly inhab- 
ited by Masüfa, one of the component groups of the 
Sanhādja of the veil (al-mulaththamiin). It was proba- 
bly Masūfa who first settled the area, moving south- 
wards and eastwards from their Saharan ranges at a 
time when others of their group moved northwards 
with the Almoravid movement into the Maghrib and 
Andalusia. Indeed, Masüfa moved farther east in the 
late 5th/1lth century to intervene in the affairs of 
Kawkaw (Gao [q.».]) and eventually migrated into the 
Takidda region [q.».]. 


When Ibn Battüta visited Timbuktu, the city was 
under Malian domination, as it had been for proba- 
bly half-a-century. In about 1325, the Malian ruler 
mansā Misa [g.v.] visited the city on his way back 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca, and had in his com- 
pany an Andalusian notary and man of letters Abū 
Ishak Ibrahim al-Sahili, known as al-Tuwaydjin. The 
latter, who was from Granada, had met mansā Misa 
in Mecca and was persuaded to accompany him back 
to Mali. Although his chief attraction to the mansā 
was no doubt his knowledge of Maliki jurisprudence, 
he evidently had architectural skills, for he is cred- 
ited with building for Mūsā a residence in Timbuktu, 
as well as the Djingere-Ber (Great Mosque). 

By the end of the 8th/14th century the power of 
Mali was in decline, and by 837/1433-4 the city had 
come under the domination of a group described as 
“Maghsharan” Tuareg (al-Sa'di, 22), who installed a 
Sanhadja governor. In 877/1468 the Tuareg were 
driven out and the city was incorporated into the ris- 
ing Songhay empire under Sunni "Alī. Many of the 
Sanhadja ‘ulam? of Timbuktu fled to Walāta, and 
harsh measures were taken against some of the non- 
Sanhadja ‘ulama’ who stayed behind. Timbuktu re- 
mained part of the Songhay empire from this time 
until 1000/1591. From 899/1493 Songhay was ruled 
by Askiya al-hàdjdj Muhammad b. Abi Bakr [g.».] and 
his descendants, and Timbuktu entered upon a period 
of prosperity and growth, its ‘lamā’ generally respected 
by the rulers and in some cases shown material marks 
of favour. 

In 1000/1591 Timbuktu again changed masters 
when Songhay suffered defeat at the hands of a force 
sent by the Sa'dian ruler of Morocco, Mawlay Ahmad 
al-Mansür. In the preceding century it had enjoyed 
some measure of autonomy, since the capital of the 
askiyas was at Gao. Under the bāskās (the military 
title retained by the new rulers), the capital was 
Timbuktu, and again the ‘ulama suffered. Several 
members of the Masüfa Akit family, the leading 
jurisprudents of the city, whose members had filled 
the office of kad? under the askyas, were exiled to 
Marrakush. Other scholars left volontarily. Intellec- 
tually, and to a large extent economically, Timbuktu 
now entered into a long period of decline. Over a 
period of some forty years the military oligarchy grad- 
ually shook off its ties to the Sa'dians, who were 
themselves in political disarray after the death of 
Ahmad al-Mansür in 1603. Thereafter and until the 
early 19th century, the bāskās maintained a weak state 
around the Niger river from Djenne to around Bamba 
(in the early days, to a little beyond Gao), with their 
headquarters at Timbuktu. Arabic sources refer to 
them as rumāt (“arquebusiers”), and with the passing 
of time, their descendants evolved into a distinct social 
class and their name passed into Songhay as arma. 

The state they ruled over was weak and a prey to 
attack by Tuareg of the Sahara, and later, in the 
18th century, by Bambara from the south-west and 
by Fulbe. Members of the Moroccan and Andalusian 
divisions that made up the rumāt quarrelled among 
themselves and there were frequent changes of basha 
and subordinate officers; between 1591 and 1832 there 
were no less than 242 holders of the office, some 
individuals having multiple tenures. The 18th century 
was marked by ecological stress producing famines 
and epidemics which spawned a scramble for scarce 
resources. Late in that century, the Bambara king- 
dom of Segu [g.v.] harrassed the western reaches of 
the Bāshalīk, but could not hold any part of its 
territory. Similarly, the Kel Tadmekkat Tuareg har- 
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rassed Timbuktu on several occasions, most notably 
in 1770-1 when a siege of the town was only lifted 
after the intervention of the Kādiriyya shaykh and 
scholar al-Mukhtar al-Kunti [see KUNTA]. 

In 1826 the rising Fulbe state of Masina under 
Shaykh Ahmad Lobbo [g.».] took control of the city, 
but in 1844 the Tuareg forced them out temporarily. 
Two years later, having used their power to deny 
grain imports to Timbuktu from the inland delta 
region, the Fulbe regained control, but the agreement 
brokered by Shaykh Ahmad al-Bakka’i, grandson of 
al-Mukhtar al-Kuntī, while involving tribute, stopped 
short of military occupation. When the Tukulor Tidjānī 
conqueror al-Hadjdj ‘Umar [g.v.] defeated the Fulbe 
of Masina in 1862, al-Bakkā'ī defended the indepen- 
dence of Timbuktu, and in 1864 he besieged Hamdul- 
lahi together with Fulbe forces. His clan continued to 
dominate the affairs of Timbuktu for a while, but by 
the time of the French occupation in 1893-4 they 
had withdrawn to the Azawād, leaving various Tuareg 
groups in control of the city’s hinterland, and the city 
itself an easy prey. 

French rule lasted until Malian independence in 
1960, and Timbuktu was the headquarters of a cercle. 
Though trans-Saharan trade atrophied, salt caravans 
(azalat) continued to come in from Taoudeni. Since 
1960 the city has survived mainly as a tourist attrac- 
tion, though drought and a long Tuareg rebellion, 
ended only in 1996, have taken their toll. An archive 
and research centre, the Centre de Documentation et 
de Recherche Ahmad Baba, was established there in 
the early 1970s and has collected over 6,000 Arabic 
manuscripts (see J.O. Hunwick in Sudanic Africa, iii 
[1992], 173-81). 

In European writing, Timbuktu became a fabled 
city based on its role in the gold trade. While gold 
was an important item in trans-Saharan trade, espe- 
cially in the 15th and 16th centuries, the more pro- 
saic staples of Timbuktu's prosperity were salt, cloth, 


grain and slaves, and in the 19th century, ostrich | 
feathers. The principal desert routes led to Ghadamis, | 


Ghat, Warghla, Tuwat and the Dara valley. These 
in turn led on to North African cities such as Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, Tlemcen, Fas and Marrakush, the first 
three of which were ports of entry for European man- 
ufactured goods such as paper, cloths, metalware and 
glassware. To the south, Timbuktu’s principal trading 
partner was Djenne, whence routes led into central 
Mali and down to the savannah and forest lands of 
what are now Ivory Coast and Ghana. It was from 
these distant lands—the Bure region of Mali and the 
Akan forests of Ghana—that gold dust (&br) was 
obtained. Gold dust was the principal medium of 
exchange for external trade, while smaller local trans- 
actions were conducted in cowries (wada‘). Timbuktu’s 
reputation made it the European explorer’s prize in 
the early 19th century. The British officer Major 
Alexander Gordon Laing was the first to reach the 
city in 1826, but he was murdered in the Sahara 
while on his way back. The first traveller to survive 
the trip and bring back an account of the city was 
the Frenchman René Caillié in 1828. An earlier 
account of Timbuktu by the shipwrecked American 
sailor Robert Adams (published in London, 1816), 
though full of difficulties, is probably genuine. 
Timbuktu was also, in the 10Oth-12th/15th-17th cen- 
turies, one of the major centres of Islamic learning 
in West Africa. The Sankore mosque and the quar- 
ter of that name in the north-east of the city were 
the focus of the teaching tradition, the older Djingere- 
Ber and the 9th/l5th-century Sidi Yahya mosque 


being better known for devotional recitations. Two 
Sanhadja familes who intermarried provided most of 
the imams of Sankore and the kadis of the city in 
the period 1450-1650: the descendants of Anda-Ag- 
Muhammad (ff. 1450) and his contemporary ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad Akit. From the latter family came the 
celebrated Ahmad Baba (d. 1036/1627 [g.v.]), who 
gained wider fame during his exile in Marrakush 
1002/1594-16/1608, when he taught at the Djami‘ 
al-shurafa’. Other notable scholarly families of the 
period were the Dyula Baghayogho (Muhammad 
Baghayogho (d. 1002/1594) was the principal teacher 
of Ahmad Baba), the descendants of the Fulbe schol- 
ars Muhammad Gidado (d. ca. 1577) and of Muham- 
mad Gurdo (d. 1065/1655-6), and the descendants of 
Ahmad Mughyà (d. 1002/1593) In the 13th/19th 
century, Arab scholars of the Kunta revived the city's 
scholarly tradition for a period, and in the 14th/20th 
century the families of Haydara and Bu '1-A*rāf have 
upheld it. The French also established a madrasa in 
Timbuktu in 1911 where Islamic sciences were taught 
in Arabic and select secular subjects were taught in 
French. 
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TIMSAH (^, pl tamāsīh), masculine substantive 
denoting the Nile crocodile (Crocodilus vulgaris) of 
the class of reptiles (zahkāfāt) and the order of sauri- 
ans (fazāliyyāt); it is the only crocodile known in the 
Arabophone countries. The name appears to be de- 
rived from the Coptic "imsah. 

According to ancient authors, this crocodile is said 
to have been formerly present in the waters of the 
Jordan and the Euphrates. A carnivore, it devours all 
kinds of meat and fish. Of naturalists writing in the 
Arabic language, al-Damiri (see Bibl.) is the only one 
to have dealt at length with the crocodile; he men- 
tions all of its particular features, most of his infor- 
mation being borrowed from Aristotle (see Bib/.). The 
crocodile has as its avowed enemies the lion, the hip- 
popotamus ( faras al-mā”), the otter (kalb al-mā”) and the 
weasel (ibn rs); the latter gains access to the interior 
of the crocodile's belly by way of the open mouth, and 
devours its liver. The only effective defensive weapon 
at the crocodile's disposal is the violent thrashing of 
its tail, which can fell a man or an ox. It spends most of 
the time submerged; however, being oviparous it leaves 
the water to lay its eggs in soft soil and cover them. 

In Islamic law, the consumption of the flesh of the 
crocodile is formally prohibited, the animal being a 
carnivore. 

On the other hand, this saurian presents several spe- 
cific qualities. Thus one of its eyes worn by a rheumy- 
eyed person (ramad) cures him rapidly, whether this 
be the left eye for the left or the right for the right. 
To carry one of its teeth about one's person has an 
aphrodisiac effect and, if it is from the left side, it 
dispels any kind of shivers (Kkashatrir. Its fat is a ben- 
eficial ointment for treating otitis and its gall makes 
an effective eye-wash for the treatment of albugo. 
When dried, pulverised and used in fumigation, its 
liver alleviates epilepsy (sar) and its dung, extracted 
from the intestine and applied as a lotion to the 
affected skin of the leper (aydd), makes the disease 
disappear. In spite of all this, the crocodile remains, 
in the opinion of most, an exceedingly harmful beast, 
as is shown by expressions such as azlam min timsah 
“more tyrannical than a crocodile”. As against this, 
there is a small bird which profits by association with 
the aquatic monster, this being the Egyptian plover 
(Pluvianus aegyptius) called tayr al-timsáh “crocodile bird” 
and also known as saksāk, zakzük or tawram; it enters 
the open mouth of the saurian and, with its sharp- 
pointed beak, feeds on the morsels .of meat stuck 
between the teeth. 


In botany, there is the Aabka al-timsah “crocodile 
basil" which is the common calamint (Clinopodium vul- 
gare or Calamintha clinopodium), a labiate member of the 
Melissa genus. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a crocodile in a dream 
presages the defeat of an enemy. 
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Krokodil. (F. Vré) 

TIMSAH, Lake, one of the series of swamps 
and lagoons in the Eastern Nile Delta region 
of Egypt (now administratively in the muhdfaza of 
Ismā'īliyya) through which the Suez Canal passes on 
its way from Port Sa‘id south to Suez. The Canal 
enters the Lake at the 80th kilometre. On the north- 
ern shore lies the town of Isma‘iliyya {g.v.]. The Lake 
is about 6 sq. miles in area, although before the con- 
struction of the Canal it was brackish and reedy. Now 
it is very picturesque, with its bright blue waters and 
the background of desert hills. The name means 
“Crocodile Lake” [see the preceding art.], being once 
upon a time the haunt of that creature. Archaeologists 
are undecided as to the part it played in historic 
times. Wallis Budge (Hist. of Egypt, v, 131-2) supposes 
that it was somewhere in its neighbourhood that the 
Israelites crossed during their flight from Egypt. He 
identifies it with the yam-siip or Sea of Reeds men- 
tioned in Exod., xiii. 18. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida, 

viii, 46; S.W. Baker, Ismailia, i, 190; E.A.W. Budge, 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt and the Südán, *London 
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f. (J. WALKER) 

TIMTHAL [see sANAM]. 

TIMUR LANG ("Timur the Lame") b. Taraghay 
Barlas, the founder of the Timürid dynasty fgv] 
which ruled in Central Asia and eastern Iran from 
1370 to 1507. The birthdate commonly ascribed to 
Tīmūr, 25 Sha'bān 736/8 April 1336, is probably an 
invention from the time of his successor Shah Rukh 
{g.v.], the day chosen for astrological meaning and 
the year to coincide with the death of the last Il- 
Khàn (Manz, Tamerlane and the symbolism of sovereignty, in 
Iranian Studies, xxi/ l-2 (1988], 113-14 n.) Tīmūr rose 
to power in the Ulus Caghatay, a tribal confederation 
forming the western section of the Mongol Caghatay 
Khānate [g.v.] He was a member of the Barlas of 
the Kish region. This was an important Mongol tribe 
within the Ulus, tracing its leadership back to Cing- 
gis Khān's commander Karacar, who shared a com- 
mon ancestor with Cinggis, and was later attached 
to his son Čaghatay. Timür descended from Ķaračar 
but was not of the chiefly lineage, and gained power 
through skilful politics and the help of a personal, 
non-tribal following. 

1. His career. 

The histories first mention Timür on the invasion 
of the Eastern Caghatayid Khan Tughluk Tīmūr in 
Rabi‘ II 761/February-March 1360. Hadjdji Beg, chief 
of the Barlas, fled the Ulus, and Timür obtained 
appointment to. his place. He forged an alliance with 
Amir Husayn Kara'unas, nephew of the former tribal 
ruler of the Ulus. During the next ten years Timür 
campaigned and intrigued, first in alliance with Husayn 
against the Eastern Caghatayids, and after Husayn’s 
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seizure of the Ulus in 767/1366, usually in competi- 
üon with Husayn. He frequently had to take refuge 
in Khurāsān and Mazandaran. According to contem- 
porary histories, it was at one of these times, in a 
campaign for the kings of Sīstān, that Timür received 
the wound which deformed his right arm, but exam- 
ination of his skeleton suggests that this was in part 
due to illness. 

In 771/1369 Timür gathered the tribal aristocracy 
behind him and defeated and killed Sultan Husayn. 
Since he was not descended from Cinggis Khàn, 
Timir ruled through a puppet khan from the Oge- 
deyid branch, while posing as an upholder of the 
Caghatayid order. He took for himself a Cinggisid 
wife (Saray Malik) and assumed the title of gitregen 
"royal son-in-law", making his capital at Samarkand, 
which he embellished and fortified. On 12 Ramadan 
771/9 April 1370 he had his government formally 
reaffirmed by the members of the Ulus Caghatay. 
Nonetheless, he found the tribal leaders of the Ulus 
quick to react against any assertion of power. For the 
first twelve years of his reign he suffered numerous 
tribal uprisings and desertions, which he put down 
largely without force, especially in his first years of 
rule. 

Timur soon began to lead his armies outside the 
Ulus Caghatay. In 772-3/1370-2 he began cam- 
paigning in the Farghānā Valley, and over the next 
several years gradually expanded his claims into the 
Eastern Caghatayid regions, where the seizure of power 
by tribal leaders in 1369 offered opportunities for 
interference. By 777/1375 he had installed a governor 
in Andidjàn, and in 779/1377-8, in Kashghar. These 
claims required effort to maintain, and Tīmūr stretched 
his forays as far as the Irtysh and Yulduz. Timür's 
first attack on Kh"arazm came in 773-4/1372-3, after 
its ruler refused to cede to him the cities of Kath and 
Khiwa, to which he laid claim. This also embroiled 
Timir in a set of continuing campaigns, culminating 
in the seizure and sack of Urgané in 789/1387. 

In 777/1376 Tīmūr espoused the cause of Tokh- 
tamish or Toktamish [g.».], a pretender to the throne 
of the Djočid Blue (or in some sources, White) Horde 
north of the.Syr Darya, and helped him to power in 
778/1377. By 1382, Tokhtamish had taken control 
over the Golden Horde with the Russian lands, and 
re-imposed tribute over Lithuania. During this time, 
Tīmūr was active in Persia. In 782/1380 he appointed 
his third son, Miran Shah [q.v.] governor of Khurāsān, 
and in winter 1380-1, began his Persian campaigns. 
Over the next years, Timür campaigned in Khurāsān, 
Sistán and in Mazandaran. In Shawwal 786/Nov.- 
Dec. 1384, he took Mazandaran and re-installed Luk- 
màn b. Toghāy Tīmūr, last of the pretenders to the 
I-Khaànid throne (though descended from Cinggis 
Khān's brother). From here Timür proceeded to the 
Il-Khànid city of Sultaniyya. 

It seems likely that Timir was aiming at a restora- 
tion of the Mongol Empire; he had by now collected 
three Cinggisid khans beneath him (as he hoped): an 
Ogedeyid puppet khan, and “clients” from the Djočid 
and Il-Khànid Uluses. Tokhtamish, however, now 
revived the Golden Horde-li-Khānid rivalry, attack- 
ing Tabriz in winter 787/1385-6. The duel between 
the two men lasted almost ten years. In spring 
788/1386 Timir set out for his “Three-year cam- 
paign" to Luristān, Ādharbaydjān and the Caucasus. 
When Tokhtamish again prepared to attack Adhar- 
baydjàn in early 789/1387, Timir’s army defeated 
him; Timür then campaigned against the Turkmen 
Kara Koyunlu [g.v.] and the Muzaffarid [g.v.] dynasty 
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of Fars. At the end of 789/1387 he learned that 
Tokhtamish had pillaged Transoxania and gained the 
support of the Kh*ārazmian local dynasty and the 
Eastern Caghatayids. Timür spent the next four years 
campaigning in the east. In autumn 792/1390 he set 
out for a major offensive against Tokhtamish, and in 
June 793/1391 defeated him on the Kondurcha River 
near Samara. By 1394 Tokhtamish had recovered the 
Golden Horde, again forming an alliance with the 
Mamlüks against Timür, and in autumn 796/1394 
he raided Adharbaydjan. Timür counter-attacked and 
soundly defeated him on the Terek River on 23 
Djumada II 797/15 April 1395. He waged a sys- 
tematic campaign of destruction in the Don and Volga 
regions up to Yelets, pillaging trading cities and nomad 
centres; Tokhtamish could not again challenge Timür's 
power. 

During this period, Timür also campaigned in 


| Persia. On 6 Ramadan 794/27 july 1392 he began 


his *Five-year campaign". In spring 795/1393 he de- 
stroyed the Muzaffarid dynasty, and put southern 
Persia under his son ‘Umar Shaykh. He appointed 
Miran Shah as governor of western Persia and set out 
to wrest the region from the Djalayirids of Baghdad 
and the Kara Koyunlu. The Ak Koyunlu [q.v.], less 
powerful, he recruited as allies, and this started their 
rise to power. In summer 798/1396 Timür returned 
to Samarkand and spent about a year there, then in 
spring, 800/1398 he went against India, sacking and 
burning Dihli in Rabi‘ II 801/December 1398. 

In the spring of 801/1399, Timiir returned to Samar- 
kand, and in early 802/September 1399 set out for 
his “Seven-year campaign” to the west. He reasserted 
his power in Georgia and Baghdad, and again fought 
the Kara Koyunlu. Timir’s involvement in the poli- 
tics of the Arab, Kurdish and Turkmen dynasties of 
eastern Anatolia had brought him into conflict with 
the Mamlüks and Ottomans. Since 1395 he had been 
considering war against the former. At that time, he 
had still been friendly with the Ottoman sultan Bayezid 
I [g..], but relations changed in 800/1398 with the 
deaths of the Mamlūk sultan Barkük and of the Kady 
Burhan al-Din, ruler of Sīwās (Z.V. Togan, Timurs 
Osteuropapolitik, in ZDMG, cviii [1958], 279-98). The 
resulting confusion attracted both Timür and Bayezid, 
and their relations as a result rapidly deteriorated. In 
autumn to winter 803/1400-1 Tīmūr campaigned in 
Syria, after the Mamlüks had murdered his ambas- 
sadors and given refuge to his enemies. In spring 
804/1402 he set out against the Ottomans, whom he 
defeated near Ankara on 19 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 804/20 
July 1402. He took Yildirim Bayezid captive but 
treated him well. His armies campaigned through the 
Ottoman territories, collecting tribute from their cities, 
but left the Ottoman dynasty in place. 

Tīmūr now returned to Samarkand, where he staged 
a major convocation (4uriltay [g.v.]), attended by for- 
eign ambassadors, including the Spanish ambassador 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo. Chinese ambassadors were 
also present, but were publicly humiliated. In late 
autumn 807/1404 he set out with an enormous army 
against China, planning to winter in Utrar, but died 
there on the eve of 17 Sha'bān 807/18 February 1405. 

2. The method and purpose of his cam- 
paigns. 

The Turco-Mongolian population of the Ulus 
Caghatay, known as Caghatays, formed the core of 
Timir’s army, decimally ordered and led by his fam- 
ily and personal following. He also levied contingents 
from the regions he conquered, whom he used in 
campaigns close to their place of origin. Thus the 
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composition of Timür's army changed and conformed 
to the needs of specific expeditions. As Timür ap- 
pointed his sons and followers governors over new 
dominions, he assigned armies to them, each con- 
taining commanders from a variety of tribes and from 
the families of Timür's personal followers. 

Taking Cinggis Khan as model, Tīmūr offered a 
choice of submission with safety or complete destruc- 
tion; he carried off the skilled artisans and spared the 
religious classes, sometimes amusing himself by match- 
ing them in disputation and in chess. Even from sub- 
missive cities he extorted a massive ransom. His 
campaigns included displays of spectacular ferocity, 
sparingly used, and almost always intentional. The 
ravages of his army were considerable but frequently 
followed by the restoration of agriculture. On his first 
expedition to a region, Timür simply extracted sub- 
mission and taxes, returning later to punish insubor- 
dinate vassals and install governors. He destroyed only 
the larger dynasties within his dominions, notably the 
Karts [g.v.] of Harāt and the Muzaffarids [g.v.] of 
Fars; small dynasties continued in place, providing 
hostages and troops. 

Timür incorporated only part of his conquered ter- 
ritory into his domains, sc. regions combining a strong 
agricultural base and largely Persian-speaking popu- 
lation with a significant nomad Turco-Mongolian stra- 
tum. This corresponded approximately to the Il-Khànid 
and western Caghatayid territories. Timür may orig- 
inally have intended to restore the entire Mongol 
empire, and have changed his mind when he found 
steppe regions more difficult to control and less reward- 
ing financially than settled ones. By the mid-1390s, 
he had probably decided not to incorporate the steppe 
into his domain; he chose simply to destroy the cities 
of the Golden Horde and to leave the nominal ruler- 
ship to a Djočid protégé, whom he left without sup- 
port. Timür's campaigns into regions outside the 
Mongol empire seem to have been aimed to show 
that he was supreme also within the Islamic world. 
He installed no administration in India, Syria or 
Anatolia. One region Timür tried to hold and failed, 
Adharbaydjan, was ruled by Turkmen nomads whom 
he could defeat but not destroy. Although it was 
nominally within Timiir’s realm, he held it only briefly. 

3. The organisation of Tīmūr's realm. 

Tīmūr installed a dīwān system on the model of 


earlier nomad dynasties, but during his lifetime it was | 


probably not highly articulated. Persian bureaucrats 
appear to have held rather low status, especially in 
central government. The central dīwān (diwàn-i alā), 
responsible for financial administration, was staffed 
largely with Persians, but Caghatay amirs were also 
acüve within it. Provincial governors were either 
princes or close followers; city governors (darūghās [q.v.]) 
were appointed personally by Timür from among his 
followers or tribesmen. Timür controlled his gov- 
ernors through periodic changes in provincial ap- 
pointment, and by demanding their presence on 
campaigns. 

In 805/1403 he reorganised his dominions into four 
sections, each under the family of one of his sons: 
Miran Shāh's family in the west; ‘Umar Shaykh's sons 
in southern and central Persia; Djahāngīr's son in the 
southeast; and Shah Rukh with his sons in Khurāsān 
and the regions to the east and north. In planning 
for succession, Timür favoured the line of his second 
son, Djahangir, born of a free wife, but he died early; 
later, Timür appointed as successor Djahangir’s son 
by a Cinggisid wife, Muhammad Sultán. Muhammad 
Sultan died in 805/1403, and it was not until just 


before his own death that Timür appointed Pir Mu- 
hammad b. Djahangir, who failed to take power. 

4. Foreign relations. 

Tīmūr maintained active relations with both neigh- 
bouring and distant states. His initial contacts with 
China were friendly; in October 1394 his ambassadors 
arrived at the Chinese court with a letter whose 
Chinese version expressed submission. The Chinese 
reply of 1395 alerted Tīmūr, however, to the Em- 
peror's understanding of the relationship. He detained 
the ambassadors, and from this time remained un- 
friendly to China, beginning as early as 800/1398 to 
plan a campaign against it. The same year, he wel- 
comed a pretender from the dynasty of the Northern 
Yüan, who remained in his following, making up part 
of his projected China expediüon in 807/1405. 

Common enmity to the Ottomans attracted Tīmūr 
and the Christian powers, and during his later years 
he exchanged embassies with the Paleologi rulers of 
Constantinople, the Venetians, Henry IV of England, 
the Genoese of Ghalata, Charles VI of France, Martin 
I of Aragon and Catalonia, and finally Henry III of 
Castile and León, whose ambassador, Ruy Gonzales 
de Clavijo, has left a valuable record of his embassy 
to Samarkand in 1404-6. 

5. Literary and artistic patronage. 

Tīmūr was an active patron of religion, monu- 
mental architecture and historical writing. He had 
both Süfis and ulam? in his suite; in belief, he was 
Sunni, with a strong reverence for the family of the 
Prophet. In architecture, Tīmūr favoured the monu- 
mental In 771/1370 he began to turn Samarkand 
into a royal capital, and about 775/1373-4 he started 
building at his second capital of Kish (Shahr-i Sabz) 
{g.v.], adding fortifications, and the Ak Saray palace 
in 781/1379-80 after his conquest of Kh*ārazm, whose 
craftsmen he transported to work there. He contin- 
ued his building programme in Samarkand, erecting 
garden palaces around the city, many designed for 
his wives. After his decisive defeat of Tokhtamish, 
Timir undertook more grandiose building projects, 
including the shrine complex for Ahmad Yasawi [g.v.] 
in Yāsī/Turkistān in 799/1396-7, and, on his return 
from India, the huge Masdjid-i Djàmi' (the Bibi 
Khānum). After his campaign against the Mamlüks 
and Ottomans, he ordered the building of canals and 
a bazaar at his winter quarters of Karabagh, and ap- 
parently a new bazaar for Samarkand (Clavijo, Narrative 
of the Spanish Embassy to the court of Timur at Samarkand 
in the years 1403-1406, tr. G. Le Strange, London 
1928, 278). It is notable that, during Timür's lifetime, 
the patronage of large-scale architecture was reserved 
for him, royal women, and his heir-apparent Muham- 
mad Sultan. 

Timir also commissioned historical writing. Ibn 
Khaldün, who met him, considered him highly knowl- 
edgeable in this area. Sources mention several con- 
temporary chronicles of his reign, prose and verse, 
Turkic and Persian, most now lost. One commissioned 
work survives: the Zafar-nàma of Nizam al-Din Shami 
[g.v.], completed in 1404, which served as a major 
source for later Tīmūrid historians. Timür's “memoirs”, 
the Tuzūk-i tīmūrī, are a later fabrication. 

Tīmūr's concern for his reputation was well re- 
warded, and he was remembered for centuries as a 
supremely charismatic figure, still invoked for legiti- 
mation in the 18th century by Nadir Shah Afshar, 
and in the 19th by the Ming dynasty of Khokand. 
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TIMŪRIDS, a dynasty of Persia and Central 

Asia (771-913/1370-1507) founded by the congueror 
Tīmūr Lang [¢.v.], who rose to power within the Ulus 
Caghatay, a tribal confederation covering Transoxania 
and much of what is now northeastern Afghanistan. 
This was controlled by Turco-Mongolian military aris- 
tocracy, known as “Caghatay”, faithful to Mongol tra- 
ditions but Muslim and living in close contact with 
the settled population. 


. History. 
. Literature. 
. Art and architecture. 
(a) The arts of the book and painting. 
(b) Architecture. 
(c) Ceramics. 
(dj Metalwork. 
4. Numismatics. 
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l. History. 

Tīmūr assumed leadership on 12 Ramadan 771/9 
April 1370, and spent the first years of rule in cam- 
paigns against Kh“ārazm and the eastern yee 
Khanate. In 777-8/1375-7 he installed a Cinggisid 
protégé, Tokhtamish [see ToxramfsH] on the throne 
of the Blue (or White) Horde north of the Syr Darya. 
Tokhtamish soon took over the Golden Horde, and 
began a contest for power with Timür which ended 
only with Tokhtamish's defeat on the Kondurcha River 
near Samara in 793/1391. In 782/1380-1 Tīmūr 
began campaigning in Persia, whose conquest he com- 
pleted in 795/1393. In his campaigns to India (800- 
1/1398-9, Syria (803/1400-1) and Anatolia (804/ 
1402), he achieved suzerainty but installed no admin- 
istration. In the east, he incorporated Kh"àrazm, the 
cities just north of the Syr Darya and the Farghana 
Valley. He established forts near the Issyk Kul and 
claimed Kashghar, but we do not know what level 
of control he held there. In Persia he created a reg- 
ular administration, and he attempted to do the same 
in Arab ‘Irak and Adharbaydjan, but here his hold 
remained insecure. 

Timir ruled through a Cinggisid puppet khan, and 
acquired Cinggisid wives both for himself and for 
several of his sons, gaining the right to the title of 
giiregen or “royal son-in-law”, held by several of his 
descendants. At the same time, he patronised Islamic 
institutions and scholars. 

Timir left his realm divided into four sections, each 
under the family of one of his sons, ‘Umar Shaykh, 
Djahangir, Miran Shah and Shah Rukh. His death 
on the eve of 17 Sha‘ban 807/18 February 1405 un- 
leashed a struggle for supreme power and struggles 
for supremacy within each of his sons’ regions. Kh“ā- 
razm reverted to the Golden Horde, and Adharbaydjan 
fell to the Turkmen Kara Koyunlu in 810/1408. The 
victor in this succession struggle was Timür's fourth 
son Shah Rukh [g.v.], governor of Khurāsān. Shah 
Rukh took Transoxania from his nephew Khalil Sultan 
b. Miràn Shàh and installed his own son Ulugh Beg 
[g.v.] as governor in Samarkand on 27 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
811/13 May 1409. In 815/1413 he re-took Kh*arazm, 
and in the course of two expeditions in 817/1414 
and 818/1415 asserted control over Fars and installed 
his son Ibrahim Sultan as governor. Kirmān, Sīstān 
and Khuzistān also had to be regained through force. 
In Dhu '1 Ka‘da 823/November 1420 Shah Rukh 
wrested Adharbaydjan from the Kara Koyunlu, but 
for him, as for Timir, it proved easier to conquer 
than to hold. He had to mount two more expedi- 
tions, in 832/1429 and 838/1435, and contented him- 


| self with the installation of Kara Koyunlu vassals of 


his own choosing. 

For some time, Shah Rukh held Timir’s domain 
and maintained formal suzerainty over the Ottomans 
and the sultans of Dihlī, Bengal and Malwa in India. 
At first, he and Ulugh Beg pursued an aggressive pol- 
icy against the eastern Caghatayids and Djočids, wel- 
coming in his lands rival khans, but after a defeat 
on the Syr Darya in 830/1427, Ulugh Beg ceased to 
campaign, and the balance of power changed. The 
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eastern Caghatayids re-took Kashghar in 1435; in the 
1440s Abu 'I-Khayr Khan Uzbek took the northern 
Syr Darya region, and repeatedly raided Transoxania. 

Towards the end of Shah Rukh’s life, the death 
of several sons and major amirs and his own illness 
weakened central control. Due in part to disagree- 
ment with his wife Gawharshad, he was unable to 
choose a successor, and after his death on 25 Dhu 
'I-Hidjdja 850/13 March 1447, rival Timürid princes 
ravaged Khurasan and kiled each other, damaging 
the prestige of Shàh Rukh's line. The event which 
aroused the greatest disapproval was the murder of 
the ruler Ulugh Beg by his son ‘Abd al-Latif in Rama- 
dàn 853/Oct.-Nov. 1449. 

The Kara Koyunlu Djahanshah, Shah Rukh’s gov- 
ernor in Adharbaydjan, expanded his power and by 
summer 856/1452 held ‘Irak and central and west- 
ern Persia, with the Timirids limited to Khurāsān, 
Abarküh, Kirman and Transoxania. Within the Timü- 
rid dynasty, a new figure emerged, sc. Miran Shah’s 
grandson Abū Sa‘id [g.».], who had served Ulugh Beg 
on the Syr Darya borders. With the help of Abu 
"l-Éhayr Khan he took Samarkand from Ulugh Beg's 
line in Djumada I 855/June 1451. In 862/1458 he 
profited from confusion in Khurāsān to take Harāt, 
and in 863/1459 made it his capital. He now held 
Transoxania, Khurāsān and Mazandaran, fending off 
attacks from the Uzbeks and from Husayn Baykara, 
a descendant of ‘Umar Shaykh operating from Kh"à- 
razm under Uzbek protection. In Sha‘ban 872/end 
February 1468, Abū Sa‘id undertook a campaign 
against Adharbaydjan, hoping to retake the province 
and to halt the rise of the Ak Koyunlu. This expe- 
dition was badly planned, and despite initial successes, 
Abū Sa‘id was captured by the Ak Koyunlu and put 
to death on 22 Radjab 873/5 February 1469. 


Khurāsān was now contested between Husayn | 


Baykara and the Ak Koyunlu, promoting a Timürid 
protégé, a descendant of Shah Rukh called Yādgār 
Muhammad. Husayn took Harat in 873/1469, lost it 
to the Ak Koyunlu, and retook it permanently in 
Safar 875/August 1470, inaugurating a period of great 
cultural florescence there. His realm included Balkh 
in the east; to the west, Bistam and Dàmghàn; to the 
north Kh"arazm; and to the south, Kandahar and 
Sīstān. The northern Timürid lands remained with 
Abū Sa'id's sons. The eldest, Sultan Ahmad, held 
highest place, in Samarkand and Bukhara. A younger 
brother, ‘Umar Shaykh, was centred on Farghānā. 
Tashkent and the border regions were contested 
between these two and the Eastern Caghatayids. 
Badakhshan, Tirmidh, Čaghāniyān, and Hisar were 
held by another brother, Sultan Mahmüd. The bound- 
aries between the two parts of the Timirid realm 
remained relatively stable until near the end of Sultan 
Husayn’s life, despite attempts by both sides to gain 
territory. 

In 902/1497 Sultan Husayn's son Badi* al-Zamān, 
governor of Balkh, rebelled, and despite an initial 
defeat by Sultan Husayn, his power increased until 
he controlled much of southern Afghanistan and was 
strong enough to threaten Harat in 903/1498. In the 
same year, Sultan Husayn faced rebellions from two 
other sons and had to cede the region of Balkh to 
Badi* al-Zamàn. 

The death of Abū Sa‘id’s sons in 899-900/1494-5 
inaugurated a power struggle in Transoxania, in which 
contending princes pulled in allies from the Eastern 
Caghatayids and the Uzbeks under Muhammad 
Shaybani Khan [g.v.]. Shaybānī Khan was related to 
the Timirids by marriage, and spent the next sev- 


eral years contesting the region with them, most not- 
ably ‘Umar Shaykh’s son Zahir al-Din Babur [¢.v.]. In 
1505-6 Shaybānī Khan crossed the Oxus. Husayn 
Baykara set off against him, but died on 11 Dhu | 
Hidjdja 911/5 May 1506; Shaybàni took Harat on 
8 Muharram 913/20 May 1507, and soon thereafter 
much of Khurāsān. 

Shaybani’s death at the hands of the Safawids in 
Ramadan 916/December 1510 allowed Zahir al-Din 
Bàbur to regain power, but he was unable to hold 
Transoxania, and in 920/1514 left permanently for 
Kabul. The Uzbeks retook Transoxania and Balkh 
that year, but Badakhshan remained until ca. 1550 in 
the possession of Babur’s line. 

Government and administration 

Timür's campaigns inflicted serious damage, but he 
restored many of the cities affected and he opened 
some new areas to agriculture; later succession strug- 
gles caused new ravages. Princes lacking cash allowed 
their soldiers to loot, even in their own provinces, 
and punished insubordinate rulers by devastating their 
regions. Sīstān and Kirmān suffered significantly in this 
way after Timür's death. For Khurāsān, the Tīmūrid 
period was a prosperous one, athough it suffered in 
the disturbances after Shah Rukh’s death. Shah Rukh, 
Abū Sa‘id and Sultan Husayn, along with many of 
their leading amirs, organised large-scale irrigation 
projects here. Transoxania, while actively developed 
under Tīmūr, later declined in relation to Khurāsān. 

Timür entrusted the highest government posts to 
the members of his personal, non-tribal following, who 
intermarried with his family, developing into a tight 
ruling élite. Their descendants continued to hold high 
posiions up to the end of the dynasty. While the 
power of the tribes within the Ulus Caghatay had 
been reduced under Tīmūr, it seems to have recov- 
ered thereafter, and by the end of the dynasty the 
Barlas, Djalàyir, Arghun and Tarkhan appear promi- 
nently. Tīmūrid administration—financial and mili- 
tary—was organised in two spheres, the Persian and 
the Turco-Mongolian, employing two sets of scribes, 
Persian and Caghatay. Persian bureaucrats, relatively 
powerless under Timür, increased their strength under 
later rulers, but Caghatay amirs usually held supervi- 
sory positions even within financial administration. 

Most provinces of the Timürid realm were gov- 
erned by princes, usually sons or grandsons of the 
ruler. Timür controlled his governors closely, and 
reserved to himself both major campaigns and osten- 
tatious cultural display. The later Timürid state was 
more decentralised. Shah Rukh maintained effective 
control over the military activities of his governors, 
but allowed greater fiscal and personal independence. 
The courts of Shiraz, Yazd and Samarkand now be- 
came centres of major cultural activity. Thus began 
a period of active princely patronage of architecture, 
calligraphy and miniature painting, and the develop- 
ment of a new literature in “Caghatay” Turkic, writ- 
ten sometimes in Uyghur script but more often in 
Arabic. 

Shah Rukh began the granting of large soyürgháls 
[g.v], landholdings with tax immunity, and he and 
his wife Gawharshād established major wakfs for reli- 
gious establishments. Under Sultan Husayn both wakf 
and soyurghal properties multiplied, leaving the dynasty 
without a secure tax base. Taxation was a contentious 
issue, expressed often as a conflict between Turco- 
Mongolian and Islamic practice (yasa and shari'a) 
Several rulers outlawed taxes not permitted by the 
shari'a but most of these seem to have reappeared. 
Sultan Husayn attempted a centralising tax reform in 
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SIMPLIFIED GENEALOGY OF TIMURID RULERS 
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BAYKARA AHMAD MAHMUD Muhammad 
r. 1470-1506 r. 1469-94 r. 1494-5 
BADI* AL- Muzalfar Husayn Zahir al-Din Babur 
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the name of Islam, but failed to achieve it. In Khurā- 
sàn, this decentralisation fuelled cultural florescence, 
with a wealth of competing patrons among amirs and 
bureaucrats (M. Subtelny, Socio-economic bases of cultural 
patronage under the later Timurids, in IJMES, xx [1988], 
479-505). Sultan Husayn’s court achieved lasting fame 
for its brilliance, especially in poetry and the arts of 
the book. Two towering figures presided here. One 
was ‘Abd al-Rahman Djami [q.v], head of the 
Nakshbandiyya in Harat and a famed Persian poet. 
The other was Mir "Alī Shir Nawā'ī [4.v.], compan- 
ion and official to Sultan Husayn, who became the 
supreme arbiter of poetic taste in Harat and is prob- 
ably the greatest Caghatay poet. 

The Timürid period was important also in reli- 
gious history. The two ‘ulama@ patronised by Timür 
and Shah Rukh, Sa‘d al-Din Taftazānī (d. 793/1390 
[g.v.]) and Sayyid Sharif Djurdjani (d. 816/1413 [g.».]), 
produced commentaries widely used thereafter in 
madrasa curriculums. The great shrine complexes 
which the Tīmūrids patronised, at Mashhad, Turkistan, 
Gāzurgāh and Mazar-i Sharif, continued to dominate 
the landscape and to attract pilgrims for centuries to 
come. Royal patronage contributed to the spectacu- 
lar rise of the Nakshbandiyya, founded by Baha’ al- 
Din Nakshband (d. 791/1389 [g.v.]). Later Kh”ādja 
‘Ubayd Allah Ahràr (d. 895/1490 [g.v. in Suppl.]) 
acquired enormous wealth and power through dynas- 
tic favour, along with systems of economic patronage. 

The Tīmūrids fell to the Safawids and Uzbeks near 
the height of their cultural splendour, and the callig- 
raphers, literati, and miniaturists of Harát, seeking 
new patrons, carried Timürid styles and prestige to 
the surrounding regions, including India, where Zahir 
al-Din Babur founded the later Tīmūrid or Mughal 
dynasty [see muGHars] in 1526. 
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2. Literature. 

During the Timürid period, three languages, Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic, were in use. The major lan- 
guage of the period was Persian, the native language 
of the Tajik (Persian) component of society and the 
language of learning acquired by all literate and/or 
urban Turks. Persian served as the language of admin- 
istration, history, belles lettres, and poetry. 

The first member of the dynasty to show great 
interest in literature and the arts of book production 
was Shah Rukh’s son Prince Baysonghor, whose edition 
of Firdawsi's Shah-nàma was the standard for centuries 
until modern critical editions. The sumptuously illus- 
trated volumes produced for Baysonghor's library are 
still treasured by museums and private collections. 

This period, which began with the death of Hafiz 
and ended with the death of Djāmī [gv], saw the 
great flowering of the ghazal and the decline of the 
erudite, formalised court kasida based on Arabic 
models. After the contributions of the great 6th/12th- 
and 7th/13th-century didactic poets of Süfism, Sana't, 
‘Attar, and Rimi, who imbued the amatory vocabu- 
lary of Persian poetry with mystical significations, and 
with the influence of Sa‘di, who did so much to give 
the ghazal its classical form, the language of the ghazal 
and the language of mysticism became so intertwined 
that by the 9th/l5th century it was nearly impossi- 
ble to extricate the mystical threads from the non- 
mystical. This ambiguity becomes, from the Timürid 
period on, a hallmark of the Persian ghazal. Also dur- 
ing the period certain “baroquisms” and affectations 
are noticeable, primarily a marked tendency to use 
abstractions, a penchant for forms like the chrono- 
gram (làrkh [g.v.]) and the mwamma [g.v.| (an enig- 
matic anagram of a name), and displays of technical 
proficiency in composing poetry, such as using only 
two-letter words in one line, three-letter words in the 
next, four-letter words in the next, etc. 

A major contribution to Persian literary history, 
and a work that had lasting influence, is Dawlatshāh's 
Tadhkirat al-shu‘ar@ (completed ca. 892/1487). This 
“memoir” of poets, containing biographical sketches 
and selections, did much to fix the canon of classical 
Persian poetry, and Djàmi's having become known 
as the "last classical Persian poet" is probably due 
more to the fact that he is mentioned toward the end 
of Dawlatshah's work than to any objective assess- 
ment of literary history. 

Three other works produced during the period that 


achieved lasting fame are Kamal al-Din Husayn al- 
Wa‘iz Kāshifī's Rawdat al-shuhada’ and Anwār-i Suhaylī 
and Ibn-i Husām's Kkāwarān-nāma. The Rawdat al-shu- 
hada’, a martyrology of the Shī'ī imams, is still today 
the primary text recited in Persia in sessions called, 
after the work, rawda-kh’ani. The Anwār-i Suhaylī is 
a reworking of Nasr Allah’s Persian translation of 
Ibn al-Mukaffa*s Arabic setting of the Bidpai fables, 
and the familiar and well-loved stories are cast into 
a fluid Tīmūrid prose interspersed with lines of poetry. 
Ibn-i Husām's Āhāwarān-nāma is a poetic “epic” on 
the exploits of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and it reflects not 
only the heroic legends that had accrued to the “Lion 
of God" over the centuries but also the blending of 
Sunni and Shi'i strains into a synthesis that is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the religiosity of the period, and 
one that was ruptured forever by Safawid Shi‘ism. 

Persian historiography was patronised as never 
before, and the period is rich in historical literature. 
'The tone of the period was set by Sharaf al-Din 
Yazdi's Sharaf-nàma, which was taken to be the model 
of refined history writing. Yazdi’s style may strike the 
modern reader as florid and verbose, but he is re- 
strained in comparison with the highly rhetorical style 
of his predecessor, the I!-Khānid historian Wassaf al- 
Hadra, or with the laborious style of Rashid al-Din’s 
Djāni* al-tawarikh, and he intersperses his prose with 
poetry in order to reinforce or highlight a point, a 
technique that can be seen in earlier works but which 
was used to great effect by Yazdi and his successors. 
The style was continued by Mirkh"ànd (Rawdat al- 
safa’); Kh^àndamir (Habib al-siyar); and other historians 
of the period, like Hāfiz-i Abrü, the author of Madjma' 
al-tawankh, Fasth Kh"āfī, author of Mudjmal-i Fasihi, 
and Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi, author 
of the Matla-i sa'dayn (a history from the Il-Khànid 
Abū Sa‘id to the Tīmūrid Abū Sa‘id). To this should 
be added Zayn al-Din Mahmüd Wasifi's gossipy Badayi‘ 
al-wakayi‘ (ed. A.N. Boldyrev, 2nd ed. Tehran 1349), 
an interesting source that provides much information 
on the madjlis setting in which much of late Timürid 
literary culture was conducted. 

What is now called Caghatay Turkish, which was 
then called simply türki, was the native and “home” 
language of the Timiinds throughout the period, and 
it was used sporadically as a literary medium also. It 
was written initially in the Uyghur script, a survival 
from the Mongol period, and later in the Arabic 
script. Surviving from the early years of the dynasty 
is a poetic anthology produced in 835/1431 in Yazd 
for Djalāl al-Din Firüzshàh that contains poetry in 
Turkish written in the Uyghur script. The splendid 
Mi'radj-nàma (Paris, B.N., Suppl. turc 190), also ascribed 
to Shah Rukh’s reign, is similarly in Turkish written in 
the Uyghur script. Turkish poetry was much in vogue 
in Haràt during Sultan Husayn’s reign, and poets like 
Sakkākī, Lutfī, Shaykhim Suhaylī, the prolific ‘Ali- 
Shir Nawà'i, and Sultàn Husayn himself produced 
highly Persianate poetry in Caghatay Turkish. Clearly, 
at the time of the “Harat renaissance" Turkish was 
thought to be in need of patronage, for, as Sultàn 
Husayn says of ‘Ali-Shir Nawa’i in his Apologia, “those 
whose names have been mentioned and descriptions 
penned have banqueted in the assembly of Persian 
poetry and exhibited their ability to swim in the 
sea of Persian, but until today no one has clothed 
those virgins of meaning with a Turkish garb, and 
these musk-scented élégantes have remained veiled in 
their nakedness in the oblivion of poetical talent, and 
these angelic beauties have not been able to mani- 
fest their charm because of their lack of raiment. ... 
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He has infused life into the dead body of the Turkish 
language with his messianic breath. He has clothed 
those revivified ones with embroidery and silks woven 
with a Turkic warp and woof.” A useful anthology 
of Turkish poetry produced during the period is to be 
found in ‘Ali-Shir Nawa’i’s own tadhkira, the Madjals 
al-nafayis. 

Although others wrote Caghatay prose (notably 
Sultàn Husayn and ‘Ali-Shir Nawā'ī), the great mon- 
ument of Caghatay prose is Babur’s memoirs, the 
Bābur-nāma, fittingly produced by the last scion of the 
dynasty in Central Asia. While Sultan Husayn’s and 
‘Ali-Shir Nawa’i’s prose is a calque on very ornate 
and rhetorical Persian models, Babur’s writing records 
a simple, straightforward Turkish as it must have been 
spoken. 

As it had been prior to the Timirids and contin- 
ued to be after them, Arabic was the language par 
excellence of science, philosophy, theology and the reli- 
gious sciences. Much of the astronomical work of 
Ulugh Beg and his co-workers ‘Alt Kishi and Ghiyāth 
al-Din Djamshid Kashi is in Arabic, although they 
also wrote in Persian. Theological works, like those 
of Mas'üd b. ‘Umar Taftāzānī, are generally in Arabic. 

Bibliography: For a general survey of the 

Caghatay literature of the period, with further ref- 

erences, see TURKS. III. Literature, and for Persian 

literature, Browne, LHP, iii, 159 ff, and Rypka, 

History of iranian literature, 279-90, and the bibl. at 

767 ff. (W.M. THACKSTON) 

3. Art and architecture. 

(a) The arts of the book and painting. 

Patronage of the arts by the Timürid ruling house, 
an activity whose primary objective has been explained 
as political legitimisation and cultural assimilation, 
centred mainly on the production of books. The cumu- 
lative result of this wholesale sponsorship, with its 
refined visual canon and idiom, was to establish a 
benchmark for excellence but also criteria for the 
judgment of artistic quality and achievement. Concep- 
tual, formal, and technical developments in secular 
and religious books, encompassing calligraphy, paint- 
ing, drawing, illumination and binding, had an endur- 
ing impact on subsequent production, and, more 
broadly, visual culture. The court patronage model 
established by such enlightened Timürid patrons as 
Shah Rukh, Baysonghor and Husayn Baykara, pro- 
vided the model for Ak Koyunlu, Ottoman, Safawid, 
and Mughal patrons that endured long after the house 
of Timür had faded away. 

Despite textual references to his acquisition of artists 
and craftsmen from cities in western Persia, there is 
no evidence that Timür sponsored the production of 
illustrated manuscripts in Samarkand. Accounts writ- 
ten by the contemporaries Ibn ‘Arabshah and Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi testify to the practice of figural wall- 
painting during his reign, but these too are uncor- 
roborated by physical evidence. 

The earliest documented visual record of Timürid 
patronage is a corpus of illustrated books commis- 
sioned by Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh, governor of Fars 
between 1409 and 1413. These twelve manuscripts 
are dedicated to him, and most of their colophons 
contain calligraphers’ signatures, mention places such 
as Shiraz and Isfahan, and have dates ranging between 
1410 and 1413. Other manuscripts attributed to his 
patronage suggest that it began as early as 1397; how- 
ever, Shiraz had been an important centre for book 
production before Tīmūrid political hegemony, as evi- 
denced by manuscripts associated with Muzaffarid 
patrons. Some continuity between these traditions is 


apparent in Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh’s manuscripts, 
particularly in their format, spatial construction, organi- 
sation and illumination. Following the ruler Ahmad 
Djalayir’s death in 1410, artists who had worked for 
him in Baghdad may have moved to Shiraz seeking 
patronage from Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh, thus pro- 
viding him with access to developments in painting 
formulated under the Djalayirids. 

Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh's manuscripts are mainly 
anthologies by various authors, essentially didactic in 
tone, and, with rare exceptions small (Anthologies: Lis- 
bon, Gulbenkian Foundation dated 813/1411; London, 
BL, dated 813-14/1410-11; Istanbul, TSK dated 
816/1413). The recently developed nasta'lik script was 
used in all of them. Illustrations range from straight- 
forward narrative illustration to charts and diagram- 
matic depictions, and marginal narratives unconnected 
to the text. Most striking is a series of illuminated 
full-page designs that mark structural divisions in the 
book, illuminated thumb-pieces, and tinted drawings, 
often based on Chinese motifs, that exceed any textual 
requirement, and display extraordinary inventiveness. 

Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh was taken prisoner by 
Shah Rukh in 816/1413, at which time Shah Rukh 
acquired the treasury’s contents, no doubt including its 
manuscripts. The impact of Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh’s 
manuscripts was manifest throughout the 15th cen- 
tury, as both components and entire compositions are 
copied repeatedly. Presumably Shah Rukh also employed 
calligraphers and artists who had worked for Iskandar 


| b. “Umar Shaykh because the painting practised in 


Shiraz during the subsequent governorship of Ibrahim 
Sultan (1414-35) largely returns to the illustrative tra- 
ditions associated with the Muzaffarids, and is markedly 
different from that in Harāt. The best-known manu- 
scripts commissioned by Ibrahim Sultan are a Shah- 
nama of Firdawsī ca. 1435 (Oxford, Bodleian) and the 
&afar-nàma (dispersed), the earliest illustrated panegyric 
of his grandfather Timür. 

Harat became and remained the pre-eminent cen- 
tre of patronage, but satellite artistic centres grew up 
at Shiraz, Samarkand and other places as a result of 
the Timürid custom of appointing princes as regional 
governors. Support for poets, historians, calligraphers 
and artists—driven by the royal tradition of patron- 
age and participation in poetry and calligraphy—estab- 
lished a network of competing cultural centres that 
encouraged the movement of artisans between courts. 
Calligraphic exercises written by Baysonghor and 
Kur'àns copied by Ibrahim Sultan survive, and both 
princes designed epigraphic programmes for architec- 
ture as public expressions of piety. Contributing to the 
complexity of patronage networks during Shàh Rukh's 
rule and later, was a broadening patronage base, one 
made possible by socio-economic change resulting from 
a freer distribution of the soyürgháls [q.v.]. 

Important for the production of new historical, 
poetic, scientific and epic manuscripts was the collect- 
ing of books and loose materials comprising calligra- 
phies, drawings, and paintings made under the Īl-Khāns, 
Muzaffarids, Mamlüks and Djalàyirids which could 
act as models and offer a constant point of return in 
the development and refinement of new stylistic vo- 
cabularies and repertoires. The diversity of models 
available is manifest in the group of manuscripts com- 
missioned by Shah Rukh in the course of his reign. 
Among these are historical works written by Hafiz-i 
Abrü. One of the earliest is the Kullryat-i tarikh, dated 
818-19/1415-16 (Istanbul, TSK); its illustrations are 
evidence for the transfer of artists from Iskandar b. 
“Umar Shaykh’s atelier at Shiraz to Harāt. A second 
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work by Hāfiz-i Abrü, the Madjma‘ al-iawarikh dated 
829/1425 (Istanbul, TSK), is characterised by its large 
numbers of illustrations, their horizontal rectangular 
format and their spare appearance, all features con- 
nected to an early !4th-century prototype, the Djami‘ 
al-tawārīkk of Rashid al-Din Tabib. These Tīmūrid 
paintings have been labelled as displaying the “his- 
torical style". Two volumes of poetry made for Shah 
Rukh show an aesthetic different from illustrations in 
his historical manuscripts. The first, Nizāmī Gandjawi's 
Khamsa dated 1431 in Harāt (St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage), is illustrated by paintings much like those 
made for his son Bāysunghur. The second, ‘Attar’s 
Sitta, is dated 841/1438 in Harat (Istanbul, TIEM) 
and combines an extensive programme of illumina- 
tion with polished, coloured Chinese papers painted 
with gold landscapes, patterns of flowing water, pome- 
granates, vines, and bird and flower subjects. 

The Sita manuscript signals one of many instances 
of the renewed impact of Ming dynasty Chinese vocab- 
ularies and forms in Tīmūrid painting and illustration. 
There were numerous exchanges between the Timürid 
and Ming courts until ca. 1425. For example, in 822/ 
1419, Ghiyath al-Din Naķķāsh, a painter in Bayson- 
ghor's retinue, joined an embassy to Peking and re- 
corded his observations during the journey. 

Although Baysonghor’s patronage is attested as early 
as 1411, the majority of manuscripts made for him 
are dated between 1426 and 1433; many of them are 
illustrated poetic texts. Two calligraphers, Dja‘far al- 
Tabrīzī and Muhammad b. Husām, dominate this 
production. The most important of these manuscripts 
are an Anthology (Florence, I Tatti) and a Gulistān of 
Sa'di (Dublin, CB) both completed in 830/1426-7, a 
Kalila wa-Dimna of Abu 'l-Ma'àli Nasr Allah dated 
833/1429 (Istanbul, TSK), and a Shah-nama of Firdawsī 
dated 833/1430 (Tehran, Gulistan Library). This group 
evinces a unity of conception, a consistently high qual- 
ity of paper, ink and pigments, and harmony between 
image, illumination and calligraphy, and a technical 
execution of a level rarely equalled. Further refine- 
ments are made to the Djalayirid pictorial tradition— 
in some instances direct restatements of Djalàyirid 
paintings—probably resulting from Baysonghor’s ac- 
quisition of manuscripts and practitioners after his 
capture of Tabriz in 1420. The paintings expand to 
fill the page with a minimal amount of relevant text; 
compositions are strictly controlled and depict an 
abstracted and idealised realm, an effect heightened 
by radiant colour and minute attention to detail and 
surface that allows each item to be completely legible. 


According to the sources, Dja‘far directed produc- | 


tion at Bāysonghor's kitāb-khāna [see MAKTABA], and 
one document, the 'ardadāsāt, lists the projects under- 
way there. Analysed in conjunction with the manu- 
scripts and a vast array of drawings and designs bound 
into albums (Istanbul, TSK H. 2152; and Berlin, SPK 
Diez A. fols. 70-3), the design process of codification 
and distillation used at the workshop can be recon- 
structed. Artists followed a series of strict conventions 
and idioms that, in turn, were governed by the final 
context of the drawing or painting. 

Production at Harāt continued after Baysonghor’s 
death. Manuscripts made for members of the Tīmū- 
rid house include a Shāh-nāma for Muhammad Djüki 
ca. 1444 (London, RAS), and a Khamsa for ‘Ismat al- 
Dunya dated 849/1445-6 (Istanbul, TSK). Little is 
known about production between ca. 1447 and 1470, 
when numerous attacks on Tīmūrid Khurāsān and 
occupations of Harāt led to the migration of artists to 
Kara Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu courts in western Persia. 


Harāt once again became a high-level centre of 
book production under the last Timürid ruler, Sultan 
Husayn Baykara (r. 875-912/1470-1506 [g.2.]), and 
the statesman, poet, and man of letters Mir ‘Alt Shir 
Nawā'ī [g.v.]. A Zafar-ndma dated 872/1467-8 (Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins University) is the earliest manu- 
script associated with Sultàn Husayn Baykara; its 
paintings are invested with political overtones. 

In Harātī painting of the late 15th century, com- 
positions from earlier in the century are re-used, and 
much like the rhetorical complexity of contemporary 
poetry, the relationships between new and old paint- 
ings become increasingly intricate. The formal, static 
qualities of painting under Baysonghor are replaced 
by freer compositions in which figural interaction and 
the activities of everyday life are emphasised. The 
temporal aspects of the narrative are also reintroduced 
and many of the texts chosen for illustration are mys- 
tical or Süfr in nature. These developments in paint- 
ing are clearly seen in a Bustān of Sa‘di dated 893/ 
1488 at Harāt (Cairo, General Egyptian Book Organ- 
isation) made for Sultan Husayn Baykara and a Khamsa 
of Nizàmi commissioned by Amir ‘Ali Farsi Barlās, 
dated 900/1494-95 (London, BM). The formal qual- 
iües of painting take on the role of content. Some 
techniques are further perfected, notably filigree (munab- 
bat-kārī), used for the doublures of bindings (e.g. Math- 
nawi-i manawi of Djalāl al-Din Rumi, dated 887/1483 
[Istanbul, TIEM]), and découpage used in manuscripts 
(Diwan of Sultan Husayn Baykara ca. 1490 [Istanbul, 
TIEM]) and single-page calligraphies. 

Developments in late l5th-century painting previ- 
ously attributed to Bihzād [g.».], on the basis of com- 
ments made by his contemporaries and l6th-century 
writers, now seem to have been the inspiration of sev- 
eral artists. In particular, the late Timürid period is 
important for historiography and at this time bio- 
graphical notices on artists and calligraphers— Shah 
Muzaffar, Kasim ‘Ali, Mirak Nakkash, and Sultan ‘Alt 
Mashhadi—begin to appear in contemporary chroni- 
cles, marking the increased value attached to paint- 
ing and painters, and the beginnings of art history 
writing as a genre. 
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(b) Architecture. 

Tīmūrid architecture has been investigated on many 
levels and is well documented (early accounts are valu- 
able for the photographic record, but for most complete 
documentation on individual monuments, see Puga- 
chenkova 1981, O’Kane 1987, Golombek and Wilber 
1988). Some 300 monuments are noted in publica- 
tions and hundreds of others are mentioned in contem- 
porary texts. Architecture during the period of Tīmūrid 
rule may be divided into three phases: (1) Imperial 


Tīmūrid (1390-1405); (2) Metropolitan Timürid (1410- } 
1445); and (3) Provincial styles (primarily, second half | 


of 15th century). 

(1) Imperial Timürid. 

This age was dominated by the fersona of the 
dynasty's founder, Tīmūr. Aware of architecture's pow- 
ers, Tīmūr built impressive monuments in both Samar- 
kand [g.v., for descriptions of monuments], his chosen 
capital, and Shahri Sabz [see kisH], home of the 
Barlas tribe. These projects were characterised by 
mammoth scale, lavish glazed tile exteriors and painted 
interiors, tall, often ribbed, elliptical *double" domes, 
and experimental vaulting. The grandiosity of this style 
may be attributed to Tīmūr's self-image as Cingizid 
heir. Innovation resulted from the mingling of crafts- 
men from the many regions conquered by him. 

At Shahr-i Sabz Timir constructed a mausoleum 


near his father’s tomb for his fallen heir-designate 
Djahangir (777-806/1375-1404) and the Ak Saray 
palace (781-98/1379-96) (Masson and Pugachenkova 
1978), built with craftsmen from Tabriz and Gurgandj 
[g.wv.]. The Ak Saray portal, the only element remain- 
ing (50.93 m wide with an arch spanning 22 m), 
could be seen from a distance of 7 farsangs. According 
to Clavijo (tr. Le Strange, Embassy to Tamerlane 1403- 
1406, London 1928), the vast courtyard lying behind 
this portal was surrounded by many rooms, including 
harem apartments, a dining hall, and other reception 
areas, as well as a vast garden. Of the mausoleum 
of Djahāngīr (Dar al-Siyada, “Hadrat Imam") only 
the imposing left pylon of the entrance block and a 
magnificent stone-lined crypt remain. Russian scholars 
reconstruct the mausoleum as a rectangle (50 m x 
70 m), with a square courtyard (or covered hall) in 
the centre and a tomb-chamber over the crypt at the 
rear, similar to the shrine of Kh"ádja Ahmad Yasawi 
[g.».]. Built by Timür at Turkestan in 799-801 /1397- 
99, the Yasawi shrine (65.5 m x 46.5 m) is as impres- 
sive as the buildings of Shahr-i Sabz. It consists of a 
monumental portal, followed by a large square domed 
hall, leading into the mausoleum of the shaykh. This 
axis is flanked by a series of rooms of different shapes, 
some with designated functions (masdjid, kitchen, din- 
ing hall). Because of its excellent state of preservation 
and the rich documentation, it provided L.Yu. 
Man'kovskaya (1985) with important insights into the 
craft of the architect, such as the dimensions of the 
gaz (see DHIRĀ*; Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nàma, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1336/1957-8, ii, 16) 
and the geometrical analysis of plan, elevation, and 
decoration (see also Bulatov 1978). Calling it a 
“museum” of vaulting technology, G.A. Pugachenkova 
(1981) saw these experiments as critical to the inven- 
tion of the vault on intersecting arches in the next 
phase by Kiwam al-Din Shirazi. Architects associa- 
ted with Shiraz, either natives or their descendants, 
were particularly prominent in the Tīmūrid court. 
Two architects with Shirazi nisbas signed the tilework 
at Turkestan. Craftsmen from Tabriz and Isfahan cast 
a huge bronze cauldron and other artifacts for the 
shrine (A.A. Ivanov, O bronzov'tkh izdeliyakh kontsa XIV 
v. iz mavzoleya Khodža Ahmeda Yasevi, in Srednyaya aziya 
i ee sosedi v drevnosti i srednevekov’e, ed. B.A. Litvinskiy, 
Moscow 1981, 68-84). 

But it was in Samarkand that Timür chose to make 
his mark (for descriptions of specific monuments, see 
SAMARKAND). Prior to his return from the Indian cam- 
paign, Timür's building activities here were limited 
to the citadel and two suburban gardens, described 
by texts as exceedingly beautiful, of the čahār-bāgh 
type, divided into four sections by axial canals, with 
a pavilion at the intersection. They were built for his 
wives but used for the reception of ambassadors and 
other occasions (L. Golombek, The gardens of Timur: 
new perspectives, in Mugarnas, xii [1995], 137-47). A series 
of cube-like mausoleums, notable for exquisite tile- 
work, were erected along the lane leading up the 
slope of the old city to the shrine of Kutham b. 
‘Abbas [g.v.] (the “Shah-i Zinda”) by female members 
of his family and prominent amirs (Nemtseva 1977). 
Tīmūr's masdjid al-djami‘ ("Bibi Khānum”), founded 
on 14 Ramadan 801/21 May 1399 (Yazdī, n, 144-7) 
at the north end of the city, borrows many features 
from imperial architecture: colossal scale (109 m x 
167 m), impressive towering facade, flanked by 
towers, and "green" üled domes, signifying imperial 
power. An earthquake in 1897 destroyed much of 
what had already fallen in ruins, but the four axial 
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units around the courtyard remained, and the mosque 
has been fully restored. Minarets spring from the four 
corners and pairs of minarets flank both entrance por- 
tal and kibla-iwan. A large elliptical dome set on a 
cylindrical drum rises over the cruciform mikrāb hall. 
The bulk of this mihrāb hall, which is roofed by a 
second, shallower dome on squinches, is so enormous 
that it dwarfs the adjoining columned halls (once sup- 
ported by some 480 stone columns) Smaller domed 
halls behind the side iwdns provide visual accents to 
the lateral axis. In addition to the other usual deco- 
rative techniques, unglazed terracotta was used on the 
Kibla-iwün for the foundation inscription (801/1399), 
repeating the genealogy above the stone entrance 
portal (806/1403-4), which links Timür to Cingiz 
Khan. When Timir reviewed the progress of the pro- 
ject in 807/1404, he considered the scale too mod- 
est, had it torn down and rebuilt, and executed the 
supervisors. 

In 805/1403 the heir-presumptive, Muhammad 
Sultan, had died and was brought to Samarkand for 
burial in his madrasa-khànakàh complex. This was one 
of the first Timürid ensembles planned around a 
mutual courtyard. In 807/1404 Tīmūr commissioned 
a mausoleum to adjoin this courtyard, today known 
as the Gür-i Mir, which eventually became his own 
tomb (later burials include Shah Rukh and Ulugh 
Beg [g.vv.]) (Les mosquées de Samarcand, 1905). Although 
not of mammoth scale, its melon-shaped turquoise 
ribbed dome evokes grandeur and elegance. 

Decoration. 'Timür's major buildings were lavishly 
reveted in glazed tile: carved and glazed terracotta, 
haft-rangī (a technique similar to cuerda seca in which 
the design is incised and/or drawn with a greasy sub- 
stance to separate colours), mosaic tile (tiles of differ- 
ent colours are cut into shapes to form patterns), and 
hazār-bāf (lit. *thousand-weave", also known as banna’i, 
"mason's" technique, simulating the pattern of ma- 
sonry, consisting of glazed bricks or ends of bricks, 
set into a matrix of unglazed bricks to form geometric 
and epigraphic patterns to cover large surfaces). Plas- 
tered interiors were often painted with gold and lapis 
designs, and vaults were filled with cascades of mukarnas 
[g.v.], dados of hexagonal glazed tiles, turquoise or 
green, lined walls. 

(2) Metropolitan Timürid. 

During the reign of Shah Rukh, major building 
projects were undertaken by his wife Gawhar Shàd 
and several of his powerful viziers and amirs, such as 
Pir Ahmad b. Ishak al-Kh"afi and Djalāl al-Din Fīrūz 
Shah (O'Kane 1987; Allen 1981). Near the citadel 
within the old walled city, Shah Rukh built a madrasa- 
khānaķāh complex (non-extant) and rebuilt the chief 
bazaars in fired brick. Gawhar Shàd undertook two 
major projects, both designed by the brilliant archi- 
tect Kiwam al-Din b. Zayn al-Din Shirazi. These 
were the masdjid al-djami‘ of Mashhad [g.] (819- 
21/1416-18; Baysonghor b. Shah Rukh [g.v.] signed 
the inscription on the Kibla-iwàn) and the masdjid al- 
djām and madrasa ensemble (later designated as the 
“Musalla”) west of the old city of Harāt [g.v.] (820- 
41/1417-38). While the mosque at Mashhad has a 
classic four-iwdn plan, the madrasa, only fragments of 
which remained after the destruction of the “Musalla” 
in 1885, must have shown the same innovative fea- 
tures as three other madrasas built at the same time 
but still preserved: at Samarkand and Bukhara (simul- 
taneously by Ulugh Beg, 820-3/1417-21) and at 
Khargird (the Ghiyāthiyya, by the vizier Pir Ahmad 
al-Kh"àfi, completed 848/ 1444-5). The latter was also 
built by Kiwam al-Din but completed by Ghiyath al- 


Din Shirazi after the master’s death in 842/1438. 
The shrine of Kh"àdja ‘Abd Allah al-Ansārī [g.v.] at 
Gāzur Gah, built by Shah Rukh in 829-32/1425-9, 
resembles a madrasa but is actually a monumentalised 
funerary enclosure (hazira), the religious proscription 
against mausoleum, yet allowing for an awe-inspiring 
structure (Golombek 1969). All of these buildings stress 
symmetry and rationality, with impressive fagades, cor- 
ner towers or minarets (at Samarkand all four cor- 
ners have minarets), and a well-defined entrance block, 
accessed through a polygonal vestibule, leading later- 
ally to two public halls for lectures or prayer. The 
Khargird madrasa has two domed halls, a masdjid with 
its dome resting on recumbent arches, and a lecture 
hall with an extraordinary lantern dome on inter- 
secting arches. This innovative design repeats and im- 
proves on Kiwàm al-Din’s mausoleum for Baysonghor 
in the Harat mausoleum. The transition from square 
walls to circular dome is effected not by squinches 
bridging the corners, as had been the practice for 
centuries, but by opening the walls to form arches, 
intersecting in the corners. Plaster ribs rise from the 
arched recesses to create a sense of flotation in space. 

Major monuments continue the same decorative 
techniques except for carved and glazed terracotta, 
which disappears, and Aafi-rangi tilework becomes less 
prominent. Inset technique is further developed (com- 
posite mosaic tiles are set into larger designs). Plaster 
mukamas ornament in vaulting gives way to the arch- 
net (a network of intersecting plaster ribs, forming 
stellate patterns). 

(3) Provincial styles. 

During the second half of the 9th/15th century, 
quality and quantity of major projects declined in 
Khurāsān. Most buildings were poorly constructed and 
sparsely decorated (except for royal sponsorship). 
Economical haft-rangī tilework resumed popularity. 
Complex vault construction gave way to simple cor- 
belling, concealed by fancy plasterwork. Sultan Husayn 
Baykara (see HUsayNn (b. Mansūr)] and Mir "Alī Shir 
Nawa'i [g.v.] were the major patrons, although many 
officials and aristocracy built minor constructions, such 
as funerary enclosures, hazira. Most notable were the 
royal madrasa and dynastic mausoleum of Sultan 
Husayn in Harat and the Ikhlāsiyya complex of 
Nawā'ī, which included a masdjid al-djami‘, a madrasa 
and khdnakah, a dar al-huffüz (place for Ķur'ān read- 
ing), a hospital, and a bath (M. Subtelny, A Timund 
educational and charitable foundation: the Ikhlāsiyya complex 
of ‘Ali Shir Navā'ī in 15th-century Herat and its endow- 
ment, in JAOS, cxi/1 [1991], 38-61). Only four minarets 
of Sultān Husayn’s madrasa remain, and nothing of 
Nawa’i’s complex. Nawā'ī's extensive patronage is 
eulogized by Kh*andamir [9.v.], but only his restora- 
tion of the Kartid mosque of Harāt and several cara- 
vanserais testify to his building activity. Outside the 
walled city on the east new suburbs were encouraged 
through the digging of the Djüy-yi Naw by Abū Sa‘id 
[g.v.], which enabled the creation of many garden 
estates, including Sultan Husayn’s famous Bagh-i 
Djahān-Ārā. 

The provinces benefited from the attention of local 
Tīmūrid governors or their Turkmen replacements. 
Yazd under Mir Cakmak Shami developed new sub- 
urbs with superb monuments, and Süfi orders (e.g. 
the Ni'mat-Allāhiyya [9.v.]) acquired magnificent hä- 
naķāks and mausoleums (in Yazd, Taft, Bundarābād, 
Maybūd and Abrandabad; see Afshar 1969). The charac- 
teristic Timürid mosque in this region incorporated 
adaptations of the long transverse halls found in the 
old masdjid al-djàmi! of Yazd (late 8th/14th century 
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Shrine of Shaykh Ahmad Yasawi, Turkestan, longitudinal section. After drawing by L.Yu Man'kovskaya. 
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additions), either flanking the kibla dome or as a 
“winter” mosque unit. Little remains of Turkmen con- 
struction at Tabriz, except for the “Blue Mosque” 
(Muzaffariyya, 1465), a multi-purpose institution, with 
a central dome, surrounded by arcades and followed 
by a small domed masdjid, possibly with crypt below. 
Its type relates to such complex mausoleums as the 
‘Ishrat-khana of Samarkand (ca. 869/1464; M.E. 
Masson, et alti, Mavzolei Ishratkhana, Tashkent 1958), 
built by Habiba Sultan Begum, the wife of Abü Sa‘id. 
At Kumm and throughout Mazandaran, new mau- 
soleums were erected at Shī'ī shrines, mostly tomb 
towers of modest scale (B. O’Kane, Timurid stucco 
decoration, in Al, xx [1984], 61-84). Architecture in 
Shirwan (Palace of the Shīrwānshāhs at Baki; Bre- 
tanitskiy 1966) continues the fine stone masonry tra- 
dition of this region, untouched by the Timirid 
“Metropolitan” style. 
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(c) Ceramics. 

Ceramic production in this period was strongly 
influenced by imported Chinese blue-and-white porce- 
lains, travelling primarily by sea but also with embassies 
over land. The idea of painting in cobalt under a 
clear glaze, and initially the cobalt itself, was imported 
by the Chinese from the Middle East to suit the taste 
of the many foreigners (Muslims) employed by the 
Mongols. These wares were highly successful in the 
Muslim West, where they began to appear in Syria 
and Egypt in the late 14th century (PJ. Riis and 
V. Poulsen, Hama: les verreries et poteries medievales, iv/2 
of Hama, Fouilles et recherches de la Fondation Carlsberg 
1931-38, Copenhagen 1957). Large quantities of Chi- 
nese porcelain were amassed in the collections of the 
Topkapi Sarayi Museum, Istanbul (R. Krahl (ed.), 
Chinese ceramics in the Topkapi Sarayi Museum, London 
1986) and in the Porcelain House of Shah ‘Abbas at 
the shrine of Ardabil (J.A. Pope, Chinese porcelains from 
the Ardebil shrine, Baltimore 1956). They were widely 
imitated in the Islamic world thereafter, and much 
confusion has beset attempts to differentiate produc- 


tion centres on the basis of decoration alone. The 
following discussion incorporates findings based on pet- 
rographic analyses (study of the mineralogy and tech- 
nology of the body fabric in thin-section; Mason and 
Golombek 1990; for results of recent studies, see 
Golombek, Mason, and Bailey 1996). 

The Timirids’ passion for Chinese blue-and-white 
is attested in miniature paintings, in Clavijo’s report, 
and accounts of gifts requested by Muslim visitors to 
the Ming court (E. Bretschneider, Chinese intercourse with 
the countries of Central and Western Asia in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in The China Review, v/\-4 [1876-7], 13-40, 109- 
32, 165-82, 227-41). However, imports could not satisfy 
local demand. In 1402 Tīmūr brought home potters 
from Damascus (Clavijo, tr. Le Strange, 287-8), where 
they were already making fine imitations of Chinese 
porcelain. They introduced Samarkand potters to 
stonepaste (frit-ware) technology and the repertory of 
Yiian motifs. Although no kilns of this period have 
been found at Samarkand, petrographic analysis of 
dozens of sherds unearthed in the Tīmūrid citadel 
indicate a single source of origin in the region. The 
use of sand for quartz, which constitutes the bulk of 
the stonepaste fabric, also points to Syrian practice, 
as does the frequent occurrence of a spiky blossom 
peculiar to Syrian blue-and-white wares. 

Ulugh Beg’s edict of 814/1411 (J.E. Woods, Timur’s 
genealogy, in Intellectual studies on Islam: essays written in 
honor of Martin B. Dickson, ed. M. Mazzaoui and V.B. 
Moreen, Salt Lake City 1990, 115) permitting foreign 
craftsmen and others to return home dispersed this 
technology and repertory to other pottery-producing 
centres in Persia, while still others returned to 
Damascus and Anatolia. Prior to the Mongol conquest, 
Nīshāpūr had a long history as a centre for pottery 
production (C. Wilkinson, Nishapur: pottery of the early 
Islamic period, New York 1973). In response to new 
demands from the court at Harāt for luxury pottery, 
Nīshāpūr production was revived. In the second half 
of the century, this city produced wares resembling 
Cizhou pottery, painted in black under a transparent 
turquoise glaze. Four of these bear dates (1468-95; 
see Lane 1957, pl. 20A; Reitlinger 1958, fig. 12) and 
are characterised by scrollwork scratched through the 
black pigment. Nīshāpūr was the chief producer of 
this style, as revealed through comparison with sherds 
found at a Nīshāpūr kiln (unpublished), but others 
were made at Mashhad. Imitations have been found 
in Khurāsān, Sīstān, Central Asia and Anatolia 
(“Miletus” ware; J.W. Hayes, Excavations at Sarachane 
in Istanbul, ii, The pottery, Princeton 1992). The dom- 
inant line of production at Nishapür consisted of imi- 
tations of Chinese blue-and-white, particularly of the 
Xuande period. Large dishes, bordered with Chinese 
wave-and-crest motifs, have floral designs with groups 
of peonies, chrysanthemums, or lichees, or animals in 
vegetation. The cobalt is often “heaped-and-piled” 
(applied in light and heavy tones, sometimes in relief) 
affecting the Chinese manner. A second blue-and- 
white group features interlaced stellate patterns with 
scale-fill or hatching. Both types bear the hallmark of 
the Nīshāpūr pottery on the exterior, a scroll made 
up of double volutes (“double-scroll” motif), sometimes 
with foliate elements. The city continued to make fine 
pottery into the Safawid period, as attested by a dish 
dating to 929/1522-3 and naming Nīshāpūr as its 
place of manufacture (Golombek and Mason 1995). 

The Mashhad workshop has been identified through 
sampling of two dated pieces: a small green-painted 
pot (848/1444-5, Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum, 
no. 1888.570; Grube 1974) and a blue-painted floral 
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dish similar to the Nishapür “peony” group (878/ 
1473-4, St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum, no. 
VG2650; A.A. Ivanov 1980). Mashhad dishes often 
use a wave-and-crest border for the rim which resem- 
bles a caterpillar. Possibly also from Mashhad come 
the series of deep bowls and handled mugs bearing 
sinuous dragons (Grube 1988-9) The founding of a 
workshop in Mashhad was probably in response to 
the increased pilgrimage trade resulting from Shah 
Rukh's build-up of the city. 

A minor workshop in an unidentified region sup- 
plied blue-and-white pottery of inferior quality to ports 
on the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, as pots of 
the same petrofabric were found at Siraf [g.v.] and 
in East Africa. 

Toward the end of the 9th/15th century, the 
Turkmen dynasties founded a pottery in the Tabriz 
region, importing potters from Khurāsān for this pur- 
pose. The geology of the region did not easily sup- 
port stonepaste production, and a glassy substitute 
gave poor results (Mason and Golombek 1990). 
Nevertheless, potters initially made finely-painted wares 
in the Khurāsān style and, later, mass-produced wares. 
The first phase is characterised by very precise draw- 
ing and resembles early Iznik blue-and-white pottery 
(for example, dish in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
illus. in Reitlinger 1938, fig. 33). Some of these pot- 
ters were probably among those named in Ottoman 
documents as having worked on a building in Istanbul 
(G. Necipoglu, From international Timurid to Ottoman: a 
change of taste in sixteenth-century ceramic tiles, in Mugamas, 
vii [1990], 136-70). The second phase, which con- 
tinued into the 10th/16th century, comprises a wide- 
footed (with comma-like motifs on the exterior) and 
a narrow-footed group (with water-weed design on 
the exterior. Designs copy earlier Timürid models 
or contemporary Chinese imports. A large quantity of 
these survive in the Dāghistān village of Kubāča and 
show much duplication (Lane 1939; Golombek 1993). 
How they arrived there is not known, but the assem- 
blage includes Nīshāpūr and Mashhad wares, as well, 
and large quantities of 16th-17th century pottery from 
an unknown kiln source. The Tabriz workshop also 
produced celadon-like wares. A small production in 
lustre-wares, particularly tiles, continued, probably at 
Kāshān (O. Watson, Persian lustre ware, London 1985, 
157-63). 

In this period not only did Chinese designs come 
to dominate but pottery shapes also followed Chinese 
models. Unlike European potteries, which fell under the 
same spell a century later, the Timirid kilns were 
unable to reproduce true porcelain. Chinese porce- 
lain had an impact on Persian pottery far outlasting 
the Timirid period, for subsequent generations of pot- 
ters scarcely deviated from Chinese models. 

Bibliography: G. Reitlinger, The interim period in 
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(d) Metalwork. 

The earliest examples are part of a group of seven 
objects—-a large cauldron and six tall oil lamps—from 
the shrine complex of Shaykh Ahmad Yasawi (see (b) 
above). All but one lamp carries an Arabic inscrip- 
tion indicating that it was made by order of Timir, 
while the cauldron’s inscriptions specifically state that 
it was made for the shrine in 801/1399. These first 
Tīmūrid wares represent the coalescing of a number 
of distinct artistic trends and metalwork techniques 
from within and outside of the Persian world, a fusion 
that came about as a direct result of the Timirid 
invasions of central and western Asia in the late 14th 
and early 15th centuries. 

Apart from the objects from the shrine, which date 
or are datable to this same period, there are more 
than twenty examples that bear inscribed dates from 
the 15th or early 16th century. These represent two 
basic types of metalwork: brass inlaid with precious 
metal; or brass or copper that is frequently tinned, 
producing a silvery surface. Along with their dated 
inscriptions, these wares are further distinguished from 
earlier Persian metalwork in terms of their shape, 
technique, decoration and/or epigraphy. Numerous 
other metal objects can likewise be ascribed to the 
Timürid period based on analogies with the dated 
examples. 

The most common shape is a type of small pot- 
bellied tankard with a dragon-shaped handle. Other 
vessel types include a shallow dish whose prototype 
may be found in 14th-15th century Chinese pottery 
and a large hemispherical bowl. There is a bucket 
with wide shoulder that gradually tapers towards the 
base and a very similarly-shaped vessel with a spout. 
The characteristic candlestick has a chamfered shoul- 
der; the base gradually tapers outward toward the 
wide, splayed bottom, and the socket is often in the 
form of a pair of entwined open-mouthed dragons. 
The tankard occurs among inlaid and non-inlaid wares, 
while other shapes are restricted to non-inlaid wares. 
Such metalwork is depicted in Tīmūrid painting, 
although it is unclear whether or not they represent 
objects made of precious metal that have not survived. 

Among the inlaid wares, the technique is much 
finer than in earlier periods and is restricted to small- 
scale decoration, while for the first time tinned brass 
and copper, with bold, large-scale designs, are pro- 
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duced as a luxury ware. The decoration virtually 
excludes figural representation and instead relies on 
floral and vegetal motifs, as well as geometric and 
abstract ornament. Inscriptions in naskh, thulth, and 
occasionally nastalik often have a prominent role in 
the decoration. Inscriptions quote from Persian poetry, 
including the work of Hafiz, Kasim-i Anwar, SalihT 
and Djāmī; the three latter poets were all active in 
Khurāsān in the 15th century. 

Most objects have been ascribed to Khurasan, and, 
for the inlaid wares, its capital Harat. Evidence for 
such attributions is provided, in part, by signed exam- 
ples where the artist's nisba is formed after a place- 
name in eastern Persia. One inlaid tankard, in the 
British Museum, is inscribed with the name and titles 
of Sultan Husayn Baykara. Some brass candle- 
sticks carry a particular verse by the contemporary 
poet Salihr, whose work seems not to have been well- 
known outside eastern Persia, suggesting that such 
wares are products of Khurāsān. The decorative reper- 
toire and style of the inlaid and non-inlaid wares is 
in keeping with that of other Tīmūrid arts, particu- 
larly manuscript illumination. 

Bibliography: A.A. Ivanov, A group of Khurasanian 
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Costa Mesa, Calif. and New York 1992; eadem, 
Persian verses of gold and silver. The inscriptions on Timurid 
metalwork, in Timurid art and culture, ed. L. Golombek 
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(Linpa KoMAROFF) 

4. Numismatics. 

The Timirids based their currency on a monometal- 
lic system of silver coinage for the entire period of 
their rule. A gold coin exists, however, struck by the 
Kara Koyunlu in Baghdad dated 849 in the name 
of Shah Rukh as evidence of Tīmūrid overlordship 
of ‘Irak al-‘arabr. Quarter-ashrafi gold coins were also 
struck in Badakhshān by Sulayman Mirza and Shah 
Rukh during the reigns of their Mughal cousins 
Humāyūn and Akbar in India. An occasional copper 
coinage is also known in the names of Timür and 
his son Shah Rukh, but little of this has been pub- 
lished. It may be presumed that foreign gold coinage 
(mostly Venetian ducats and Mamluk ashrafis which 
were treated as a commodity) was readily available 
in dealings between important traders and merchants. 
Equally, it is likely that the authorities of important 
towns issued a plentiful anonymous copper coinage 
to facilitate the daily purchases of their inhabitants. 

It is obvious from examination of the coins them- 
selves that the origins of the Tīmūrid tanka [g.».] and 
its subdivision the dirham lie in the coinage issued 
by the Caghatayid Khàns of Transoxiana, Timür's 
immediate predecessors and later his theoretical over- 
lords in Samarkand. This was never part of the Il- 
Khānid coinage system established by Mahmüd 
Ghazan in 696/1296-7, where the currency was based 
on a silver dinar divided into six dirhams, and 10,000 
dinars were equal to one tuman (the principal unit 
of account). Because the Tīmūrids had no central gov- 
ernment bureaucracy to organise a unified coinage 
for their territories, they tended to continue the coinage 
standards of the states they had conquered, resulting 
in a multiphcity of silver coins of varying weights. 


This decentralised system was the rule both before 
and after the time of Shah Rukh, except for a period 
between 827 and 850/1424-46 when a generally uni- 
form tanka weighing approximately 5.2 grams circu- 
lated throughout his lands. This tanka, which was 
issued in huge quantities, received the popular name 
of Shah Rukhi, and became a unit of account in its 
own right in Eastern Persia, Afghanistan and early 
Mughal India. 

The obverse on nearly all Timürid coins contains 
the Sunnī kalima, with the names, and frequently the 
epithets of the four Orthodox Caliphs in the margin, 
although three conciliatory-minded rulers, Abū Sa‘id, 
Husayn Baykara and Abu ’l-Kasim Babur used the 
Shi'i kalima or the names of the Twelve Imams when 
their mint towns were located in strongly Shi*i areas. 
Occasionally the name of the mint was inscribed in 
a central cartouche in the centre of the obverse die. 
The reverse inscriptions carried the names and titles 
of the rulers, followed by a benedictory formula and 
frequently the names of the mints and dates in which 
they were issued. The usual title was al-Sultan al-A'zam, 
but Timür himself never took a title higher than Amir 
or Amir al-Mu'azzam on his coinage. 

Timür struck most of his coinage in the name of 
his nominal Caghatayid overlords: Soyürghatmish, 
between 771 and 790/1370-88, Mahmūd from 790- 
806/1388-1404, and finally in his name alone in the 
last year of his life, 806-7/1404-5. None of the other 
Timirids struck coinage in the name of a Caghatayid 
overlord, but Ulugh Beg, Abū Sa‘id and Ahmad con- 
tinued Timür's custom of naming himself Kürakan or 
Kiireken (son-in-law). The inclusion of this word pro- 
vided evidence that the ruler had married a princess 
of the royal Caghatayid house, thus continuing the 
line of Cingiz Khàn through their children. In addi- 
tion, Tīmūr, Ulugh Beg and Abū Sa‘id placed a 
tamgha, formed of three circles arranged in a trian- 
gle, as the dynastic mark on their coinage. Most of 
the other Timirids described themselves as Bahadur 
Khan, a title made popular by the Il-Khàn Abū Sa‘id 
Bahadur Khan. 

One feature of the later Timürid coinage, also 
found on that of their contemporaries the Kara 
Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu, was the widespread 
practise of countermarking coins once, twice or even 
several times. This custom, which spread rapidly 
throughout the Iranian lands in the latter part of the 
9th/15th century, was probably a way of generating 
income by charging a fee for validating coins in cir- 
culation. The table (see below) summarises the prin- 
cipal members of the family who struck coins both 
in their own names and by countermarking those of 
others. While the coins of Timür, Shah Rukh and 
Husayn Baykara are abundant, and others such as 
those of Abū Sa‘id are scarce, most of them are rare 
to extremely rare, which suggests that when the numis- 
matic resources of museums in the former Soviet 
Union are examined the coinages of other minor 
rulers may either come to light or become much bet- 
ter known. 

The chief Timürid mints were located in the cap- 
ital cities Samarkand and Harāt, but, as might be 
expected in such a decentralised régime, mints oper- 
ated in nearly every other town of note. It is unfor- 
tunate that the superb artistic heritage left by the 
Timirids did not extend to their coinage, whose dies 
varied widely in quality. Like those of the Caghatayids, 
some were surprisingly crude, while others attempted 
to uphold the higher artistic standards of the western 
Persian mints. Their actual striking was, more often 


Lords of Ādharbāydjān and Gīlān 


‘Umar b. Miran Shah b. Tīmūr 
Abū Bakr b. Mīrān Shāh b. Tīmūr 
Shah Rukh b. Abi Sa'īd, in Gilan 


Lords in al-Djibal and ‘Trak 


Miran Shah b. Timur 
Rustam b. ‘Umar Shaykh 


Pir Muhammad b. ‘Umar Shaykh 


Other princes until 818/1418 


807/1405 
807-9/1405-7 
896-9/1490-1 


807-10/ 1405-8 
ca, 807-17/1405-15 
810/1408 
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TABLE 
Chief Ruler of Dynasty Area of Rule Dates In own Countermarks 
name 

Tīmūr Gūrkhān With capital in 

b. Taraghay Samarķand or Harāt 771-807/1370-1405 AR & AE 
Khalil Sultan 

b. Miran Shah b 807-11/1405-9 AR 
Shah Rukh b. Timür " 807-50/1405-1447 AV & AR AR 
Ulugh Beg b. Shah Rukh " 851-3/1447-9 AR 
*Abd al-Latif 

b. Ulugh Beg " 853-4/1449-50 AR 
‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 

b. Shah Rukh » 854-5/1450-1 AR 
Abū Sa‘id b. Muhammad AR Sunni 

b. Miran Shah " 855-73/1451-69 and Shi‘a AR 
Ahmad b. Abi Sa‘id n 873-99/ 1469-94 AR AR 
Mahmid b. Abi Sa‘id i 899-900/1494-5 AR AR 
Lords of Transoxiana Dates In own name Countermarks 
Baysonghor b. Mahmūd 900-3/1495-8 AR AR 
«Alī b. Mahmüd 900-5/1495-1500 AR AR 
Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 903 and 906/1497 AR AR 

and 1500 

Lords of Khurāsān 
‘Ala? al-Dawla b. Bāysonghor 

b. Shah Rukh 851/1447 AR 
Abu 'I-Ķāsim Babur b. Baysonghor 

b. Shah Rukh 851-61/1447-57 AR 
Shah Mahmüd b. Babur 

b. Bāysonghor 861-3/1457-9 AR 
Sultan Ibrahim b. Rukn al-Din 

b. Baysonghor 861/1457 AR 
Yādigār Muhammad b. Miran Shah 

b. Baysonghor 873-5/1469-70 AR 
Husayn Baykara b. Mansür AR Sunni 

b. Baykara b. ‘Umar Shaykh 873-913/1469-1508 and Shia AR 
Muzaffar Husayn b. Husayn Baykara — 911-2/1506 AR 
Badi* al-Zamàn b. Husayn Baykara 911-4/1506/8 AR AR 
Lords of Djurdjan and Mazandaran 
Abu 'I-Ķāsim Babur 851-61/1447-57 AR Shia 
Shah Mahmüd 861-3/1457-9 AR 
Husayn Baykara 862-4/1459-60 AR 
Mahmüd b. Abi Sa‘id 864-900/1460-95 AR AR 
Mas'üd b. Mahmūd 899-906/1494-1500 AR AR 
Muhammad b. Husayn Baykara 903-6/1498-1501 AR AR 
Faridün b. Husayn Baykara 912/1506 AR 
Muhammad Zaman b. Badi* 

b. Husayn Baykara 920-3/1514-7 AR 


no coinage known 


AR 
AR 


no coinage known 


AR 
AR 


no coinage known 
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Lords of Fars and Sidjistan 


Pir Muhammad b. ‘Umar Shaykh 
Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh 
‘Abd Allāh b. Ibrahim 
b. Shah Rukh 
Muhammad Miran Shah 


Dates 


807-12/1405-10 
812-7/1410-5 


838-50/1434-47 


In own name Countermarks 


no coinage known 


AR AR 


no coinage known 


b. Baysonghor 850-5/1447-51 AR AR 
Lords of Kabul, Kandahàr, Ghazna and, finally, India 
Kaydü b. Pir Muhammad 

b. Djahangir b. Tīmūr 812-20/1409-17 no coinage known 
Soyurghatmish b. Shah Rukh 

b. Timür 821-30/1418-27 no coinage known 
Mas'üd b. Soyurghatmish 830-43/1427-39 no coinage known 
Karatshar b. Soyurghatmish 843-65/1439-61 no coinage known 
Ulugh Beg b. Abi Sa‘id 873-907/1468-1501 AR 
Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

b. Abi Sa‘id 910-37/1504-1530 AR AR 
Lords of Balkh and Badakhshan 
Pir Muhammad b. Djahangir 

b. Timür 807-8/1405-6 AR 
Kaydü b. Pir Muhammad 808-11/1406-9 AR 
Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh 812-7/1409-14 no coinage known 
Abū Bakr b. Muhammad Djüki 851/1447 AR 


Lords of Uzkand and Farghana 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar Shaykh b. Timür 


812-7/1409-14 


no coinage known 


Mas'üd b. b. Soyurghatmish 830-43/1427-39 no coinage known 
‘Umar Shaykh b. Abr Sa‘id 870-99/ 1465-94 no coinage known 
Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 899-903/ 1494-7 AR AR 


than not, very careless. The coins were usually dated 
in ciphers which, to the exasperation of numismatists 
and collectors, are all too frequently missing from the 
flan. These numismatic shortcomings may be a con- 
tributory factor to the dearth of published material 
on the dynasty, a regrettable lack because a thorough 
examination of the Timirid coinage would throw a 
much clearer light on the history of the rulers who 
issued it. 

Bibliography: S. Album, A checklist of popular 
Islamic coins, Santa Rosa, Calif. 1993 (a useful sum- 
mary of the Timürid coinage with principal weights 
and denominations listed by ruler); B. Fragner, 
Social and internal economic affairs, in Camb. hist. Iran, 
vi, 491-567; S. Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins 
in the British Museum, vii, and additions, x, London 
1875-90. _ (R.E. Dartey-Doran) 
TIMURTASH sr. IL-GHAZI, second Artuķid 

ruler of Mardin, was born probably ca. 487/1094 
(Ibn al-Athir, 418). On Il-Ghazi's death in 515/1122, 
Timurtāsh took Mardin without opposition (Ibn al- 
Azrak, 47; Anon. Syr. Chron., 89; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 208; 
Kamil, x, 426; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, 209; Michael the 
Syrian, 218), whilst his brother Sulayman ruled at 
Mayyafarikin. In the service of his energetic cousin, 
Balak, limurtásh was present at Balak's siege of 
Manbidj in 518/1124. That same year, Timurtash 
took possession of Aleppo (Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, 220; 
Ibn al-Azrak, 50). 

After a short, disastrous rule at Aleppo, Timurtash 
withdrew to Mardin, thus ending the intermittent 
interest of the Artukids in Aleppo, which had begun 
seven years earlier. Thereafter, Timurtash furthered his 
own modest territorial ambitions in the Djazira, reject- 
ing the life of virtually ceaseless campaigning adopted 
by his father and grandfather. Timurtash's abandon- 


ment of Aleppo is roundly condemned by Ibn al- 
*Adim, the chronicler of Aleppo (Zubda, 225; Bughya, 
204-7). On Sulaymàn's death in 518/1124, Timurtàsh 
took Mayyāfāriķīn, which he was to rule jointly for 
thirty years (Ibn al-Azrak, 48). 

It was Timurtāsh's political misfortune to encounter 
the tough expansionist policies of Zangi in the Djazira. 
There was also local rivalry between Timurtāsh and 
his more bellicose cousin, Dawid, the ruler of Hisn 
Kayfa since ca. 502/1108-9. After Zangi had defeated 
the combined Artukid forces in 524/1130 (Ibn al- 
Athir, Atābegs, 38-9; Michael the Syrian, 240; Kamil, 
x, 467), Timurtāsh became “Zangi’s vassal” (al-‘Azimi, 
408). From 530/1135-6 onwards, Timurtash played a 
pragmatic game of shifting alliances with Zangi and 
Dawid, outliving both of them. After the deaths of 
Dawid in 539/1144-5 and Zangi in 541/1146, 
Timurtàsh enjoyed a brief period of genuine, if mod- 
est, power in the Djazira. 

The pro-Zangid Ibn al-Athir castigates Timurtash 
for a life given over to pleasure (A/übegs, 79). However, 
Ibn al-Azrak, the local chronicler of Mayyafarikin, 
who worked for Timurtāsh, views his achievements 
more favourably and provides some glimpses, not 
found in other sources, of the social and economic 
life of the time and of Timurtàsh's increasing com- 
mitment to the area. An Artukid family tomb was 
constructed at Mardin, and the Karamān bridge, 
begun in 541/1146-7, was “one of the marvels built 
in this age" (Ibn al-Azrak, 110, 115). Towards the 
end of his reign, a copper mine was discovered north 
of Mayyafarikin (Kamil, x, 215) and Timurtāsh minted 
copper coins for local trade (Ibn al-Azrak, 120; 
Spengler-Sayles, 71-8). Timurtāsh's exact religious 
allegiance is impossible to determine, although his 
warm reception of an Ismā'īlī skay£k is described in 
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Fig. 1. Ak Saray palace, Shahr-i Sabz, entrance portal. Photograph: Lisa Golombek. 
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Fig. 2. Masdjid al-Dļāmi* of Timür (Bībī Khanum”), Samarkand, Kibla-iwàn and dome 
(before reconstruction). Photograph: Lisa Golombek. 
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Fig. 4. Madrasa of Ulugh Beg, Bukhārā, courtyard. Photograph: Lisa Golombek. 
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Fig. 6. Masdjid al-Djāmi* of Mir Cakmak Shami, Yazd, kibla-iwan. Photograph: Lisa Golombek. 
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Fig. 7. Muzaffariyya (“Blue Mosque”), Tabriz, tile mosaic. Photograph: Donald Wilber. 
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PLATE XVI 


Large dish, painted in cobalt blue under clear glaze, “peony group", Nīshāpūr workshop, ca. 
1460. Courtesy of the British Museum, London (no. 1965 7-29,1). 


Large dish, painted in cobalt blue under clear glaze. Inscribed with 
date and place of manufacture (878/1473-4, Mashhad). Courtesy of 
the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg (no. VG 2650). 
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detail by Ibn al-Azrak (112). Michael the Syrian states 
that Timurtásh did not treat his Christian subjects 
well (311). Caliphal recognition of Timurtāsh's rule 
arrived in 547/1152-3, only a year before his death 
(Ibn al-Azrak, 134), perhaps an indication that only 
then did he enjoy genuine local power in the Djazira. 
He died in 548/1154 (ibid., 141; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 329; 
al-Bundārī, 244; Sibt, 218-9; Aiābegs, 106). 

Timurtash may have lacked the panache and fre- 
netic energy of his father, but his more limited hori- 
zons and adaptable style of government over thirty 
years at Mardin and Mayyafarikin laid the founda- 
tions for Artukid Turcoman rule in the Djazira until 
the early 9th/15th century. Broadly speaking, his suc- 
cessors retained the local emphasis of his polity. 

Bibliography: |. Sources. 'Azimi, tr. Cl. 

Cahen, in Za chronique abrégée d'al-Azimi, in JA, ccxxx 

(1938), 353-448; Anonymous Syriac Chronicle, tr. A.S. 

Tritton, in 7RAS, (1933), 69-101, 273-305; Bundārī, 

Aubdat al-nusra, ed. M.T. Houtsma, Leiden 1889; 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab, ed. A. Sevim, Ankara 

1976; idem, Zubdat al-halab, ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 

1954; Ibn al-Athir, Ta’rtkh al-dawla al-atabakiyya, ed. 

A. Tulaymāt, Cairo 1963; idem, Kamil, x; Ibn al- 

Azrak, Ta’rikh Mayyāfārikīn, partial ed. and tr. 

C. Hillenbrand, in A Muslim principality in Crusader 

times: the early Artugid state, Leiden 1990, 49-70, 127- 

47; Ibn al-Kalānisī, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimishk, ed. H.F. 

Amedroz, Leiden 1908; Michael the Syrian, ed. 

and tr. J.-B. Chabot, Paris 1899-1914; Sibt Ibn al- 

Djawzī, Mir’at al-zamān, viii/1, Haydarābād 1951. 

2. Studies. Cl. Cahen, Le Diyar Bakr au temps 

des premiers Urtukides, in FA, cexxvii (1935), 219-76; 

C. Hillenbrand, The establishment of Artugid power in 

Diyar Bakr in the twelfth century, in St. Isl, liv (1981), 

129-53; W.F. Spengler and W.G. Sayles, Turkoman 

figural bronze coins and their iconography, Lodi, Wisc. 
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Istanbul 1973; G. Vath, Die Geschichte der artugidischen 
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Nase (CAROLE HILLENBRAND) 

TIMURTASH OGHULLARI, a family which 
flourished in the service of the early Otto- 
man sultans in the 8th/l4th and early 9th/15th 
centuries, the most celebrated of its members being 
the general and wezir Tīmūrtāsh b. Kara "Alī Beg, 
d. 806/1404. In the early Ottoman historical sources, 
it is called the Al-i Tīmūrtāsh. 

Kara "Alī Beg's father Aykut Alp (d. 725/1325) 
had been in the service of the somewhat shadowy 
founding figures of the Ottoman dynasty, Ertoghrul 
and ‘Othman I [g.v.]. In the first year of Orkhan's 
reign (726/1326), Kara "Alī Beg took the fortress of 
Hereke on the Gulf of Nicomedia and displayed par- 
ticular bravery at the siege of Aydos, when he removed 
with his own hand an arrow that had pierced his 
eye. Of the origin of the family very little is known, 
as is also the case with the other noble families of 
the early Ottoman empire, viz. the Djandarli, the 
Ewrenos and the Mīkhāl-oghlu fg.vv.]. Tīmūrtāsh Pasha 
is mentioned for the first time, when he continued 
the sultan's conquests along the Tundja valley in 
Bulgaria by Murad I’s order with the help of Lala 
Shahin Pasha [see sHAHIN, LALA]. In 767/1365 he 
took Yeūidje Ķizilaghač (see Hadjdji Khalifa, tr. 
J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 49- 
50, where the date is given as 768/1366-7) and Yanboli 
(ibid., 53-4, with the same date) in the plain of the 
Tundja. The sources tell us nothing of his activities 
during the next decade. When Lala Shahin died 


towards the end of the Serbo-Bulgar War (777/1375), 
Tīmūrtāsh succeeded him as Beglerbeg of Rüm-eli. In 
this capacity he distinguished himself in the first place 
by organising the army, including creating the voynuks 
[see woynuk], which consisted mainly of Bulgarian 
Christians who were chiefly used as drivers (see von 
Hammer, GOR, i, 181-2). It appears that it was at 
Tīmūrtāsh's instigation that the felt caps (usually made 
in Biledjik), since the time of Orkhan worn generally, 
were limited to the army and that red was decided 
on as the colour for the headdresses of the Begs and 
officers (see von Hammer, of. cit., i, 89-90). Tīmūrtāsh 
Pasha again came into prominence when he took the 
fortress of Monastir (the modern Bitolj), Prilep and 
Ishtip (the modern Stip) (the date given is 784/1382; 
see Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli und Bosna, 92, 96-97, and 
also his Takwīm al-tawārīkk, Istanbul 1146/1733-4, 97. 
Tīmūrtāsh crossed the Vardar, invaded the south of 
modern Serbia and conquered there three strongholds 
for the sultan. Karli-eli, viz. Aetolia and Acarnania, 
the land of the “King of the Epirotes" Carlo II Tocco 
(d. July 1429), was also hard pressed by him on this 
occasion. In 787/1385 Tīmūrtāsh is said to have 
undertaken a campaign against the Arta (not far from 
the lonian Sea), who were showing separatist ten- 
dencies (cf. Epirotica, ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1849, 229,22 
and Jorga, GOR, i, 273), so that he was sometimes 
here, sometimes there, in Thessaly and in Epirus, dis- 
tricts in which Turakhan Beg [g.v.] also fought with 
success. In 788/1386 Turakhān Beg suddenly appeared 
in Anatolia. In the battle which Murād fought on the 
plain of Konya against his most dangerous opponent, 
‘Ala al-Din "Alī of Karamàn, he commanded the 
rearguard of the Ottoman army, and it was his inter- 
vention that put the ruler of Karaman to flight and 
thus decided the battle in favour of the Ottomans. 
As a reward, he was given the greater part of the 
plunder and the title of vizier, i.e. a Pasha with three 
tails, which he bore as the first Beglerbeg of the king- 
dom. When in the following year (789/1387) Murad 
was again preparing for a campaign in Europe, Timir- 
tash remained in Anatolia and administered the dis- 
trict of Germiyān-eli [g..] in the absence of prince 
Ya'küb. in 792/1390 Tīmūrtāsh again appears in the 
Balkans. In this year, according to Hadjdji Khalifa's 
Takwim al-tawarikh, he took Kratovo (Turkish Kara- 
towa) east of Uskiib, famous for its mines of silver 
and copper. In the next year (793/1391) he was taken 
prisoner in Bursa during a Ķaramānīd raid on it and 
on Ankara, was released and revenged himself by 
defeating the Ķaramānid on the plain of Akéay (in 
Germiyan-eli), when he hanged him without ceremony, 
although he was the brother-in-law of Bayezid I. From 
Miinedjdjim-bashi, who probably drew on Idris Bitlīsī 
(Hasht bihisht, iii, 311), we learn of the further history 
of Tīmūrtāsh Pasha that he conquered Čanķiri [9.7.] 
in Anatolia by order of Bayezid I in (799/1396-7), 
and in the following year (800/1397-8), Athens (cf. 
Chronicon. breve, in Ducas, ed., Bonn, 516 (MovptéCng), 
and J.H. Mordtmann, in Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb., iv [1923], 
346 ff) with the surrounding lands, also Behesni or 
Besni [g.».] and Malatya [q.v.] from the Turkomans, 
Dīwrigī from the Kurds, Darende and Kemakh {9.2.] 
(cf. also Sa‘d el-Din, i, 150), and was busy with war- 
like enterprises, sometimes in Europe and sometimes 
in Asia Minor (see von Hammer, GOR, i, 248-9). In 
the battle of Ankara (19 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 804/20 July 
1402), he with his son Yakhshi shared the fate of 
Bayezid I and passed as a prisoner into Timür's 
hands. When the treasures accumulated by Timürtàsh 
were discovered in Kütahiya [g..], Tīmūr heaped 
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The geneaology of the Timirtash Oghullari 


Aykut Alp 


Kara ‘Ali Beg 


Tīmūrtāsh Pasha 


Yakhshi Beg ‘Ali Beg 


Ahmed Mahmüd Haydar Dja‘fer 


Orüdj Beg Umur Beg 
*Alr *Othmàn 


Mustafa 
Mehmed 


reproaches upon him and at first refused him his lib- 
erty (sec von Hammer, of. cit., i, 330, following Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Histoire de Timur-Bec, tr. Petis de la 
Croix, v, 54, p. 1). He only survived the collapse of 
the Ottoman kingdom for a short time. While lend- 
ing an army for prince ‘Isa in the battle of Ulubat 
(Asia Minor), he was treacherously murdered by one 
of his own servants in Ramadan 806/March 1404. 
Sultan Mehemmed I sent the head of the old war- 
rior to his brother Süleymàn as a token of victory. 
His body was taken to Bursa and buried there in a 
türbe by the mosque founded by him, the tomb bear- 
ing his name as Malik al-Umara’ Tīmūrtāsh b. "Alī Beg. 

He had four sons, who rose to distinction as com- 
manders and wezirs, scholars and ambassadors. Yakhshī 
Beg fought in the Balkan wars, including at the tak- 
ing of Nish [ge] in 788/1386 and at Kosovo, and 
the battle of Ankara. Orüdj and ‘Ali Begs played 
roles in the events revolving round Diizme Mustafa 
and Izmir-oghlu Djunayd [g.wv.]. Umur Beg (d. 865/ 
1461) was a scholar who established ewkaf for the 
mosque in the quarter named after him at Bursa, 
with an inscription surviving (see Ahmed Tewhid, in 
TOEM, no. 13, ii, 868 ff), and was a source for the 
historian *Ashik-pasha-zade. Of the next generation, 
Umur Beg's son ‘Ali Čelebi was deflerdar, to the prince 
Mustafā, and another son ‘Othman Čelebi is said to 
have been killed in 832/1428-9 at the siege of Varna 
as sandjak-begi of Germiyan-eli. 

Bibliography: Yn addition to references in the 
text, see the sources for early Ottoman history 
(‘Ashik-pasha-zade, Neshrī, Idris Bidlīsī, Rūķī, ‘Alt, 
Sa‘d el-Din, Kemāl-pasha-zāde, Feridün Beg, Isma‘il 
Belīgh) in the bibl. to ZA art. Timurtaş (M.C. 
Sehábeddin Tekindag); LH. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı tar- 
thi, Ankara 1961, index; C. Imber, The Ottoman 
empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, index. 

. (F. BABINGER-[C.E. BoswoRrH)) 
TIN (A), the common fig (ficus carica) and, after 

Lane, the tree of the balas, or, the tree and the fruit 
itself. Another tree and fruit resembling the fn is 
called djummayz, the sycamore fig, a name included 


Yüsuf 


Efleme Khatün 


in some lists of simples and treated along with fn 
(Ibn al-Kuff, 338; al-Razi, 43). Widespread through- 
out the Mediterranean from antiquity, it is mentioned 
in both the Hebrew Bible and the Kur'àn (together 
with the olive, XCV, 1). There are dozens of species 
and hundreds of varieties, both cultivated and wild, 
covering a wide spectrum of flavour, sweetness, size 
and colour. The common fig needs no pollination 
and is seedless, while other varieties which produce 
seeds (e.g. Smyrna figs) require pollination with the 
aid of a species of small wasp. Figs are described as 
hot and dry, and any ill effects to the stomach may 
be avoided by washing out the mouth after eating 
them and drinking sakandjabin (the classical oxymel). 
Apart from their known laxative property, they are 
said to dissolve phlegm, purify the kidneys and open 
obstructions in the liver and spleen. The juice of 
cooked figs (together with other ingredients) appears 
in several medical recipes mentioned by Abū al-‘Ala’ 
Zuhr (d. 525/1130). The fruit was apparently eaten 
most commonly unaccompanied, fresh or dried. One 
culinary preparation recommends how the dried fruit, 
filled with honey and saffron and steamed in a sieve 
over boiling water, creates the effect of a freshly tree- 
picked fig. 

Bibliography: Abū Bakr al-Rāzī, Manāfi* al-agh- 
dhiya wa-daf' madarrihā, Cairo 1305/1887; Ibn al- 
Kuff al-Karakī, Djāmi* al-gharad fi hifz al-sihha wa-daf* 
al-marad, ed. S. Hamarneh, ‘Amm&n 1989; Abu 
"l-Alà? Zuhr, Kitab al-Mudjarrabat, ed. C. Alvarez 
Millán, Madrid 1994; Kanz al-fawa?id fī tamwi* al- 
mawa’id, ed. M. Marín and D. Waines, Bibliotheca 
Islamica, xl, Beirut-Stuttgart 1993. 

5 (D. WaiNEs) 
TIN (4), mud, clay. 

1. In the Kur’4n, it is said that God created 
man from base clay (contrasted with the superior fire 
from which Iblis [g.v.] boasts he has been made), and 
fin is the most commonly used word here for “clay” 
(together with e.g. turāb, kama’) See e.g. sūra VI, 2, 
VIL 11/12, XVII, 63/61, XXIII, 12, XXXII, 6/7). 
Tin is further used as the substance from which Jesus 
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will create a live bird (III, 43/49, V, 110). On the 
general topic of creation from these materials, see 
KHALK, at IV, 981b, and further, TĪNA. 

2. As the potter's material. See for this, 
KHAZAF. One might also note that the Ķurān, LV, 
13/14, speaks of man being created from clay such 
as potters use (salsal ka "I-fakhkhar). 

3. Edible clay or earth. This was a diatoma- 
ceous earth or kieselguhr, made up of the siliceous 
remains of minute marine organisms, and was found 
in various parts of Persia in mediaeval Islamic times. 
Al-Tha'alibr in his Lata’if ai-ma'arif, tr. C.E. Bosworth, 
The Book of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968, 128, 131-2, mentions edible earth (here called 
nukl) from Siraf [g.».] on the Persian Gulf coast, but 
above all, from Khurāsān, the districts of Nīshāpūr, 
Ķā'in and Zawzan. This last was highly prized, 
exported all over the Islamic world and given as a 
present to amirs and kings. This commerce is con- 
firmed by Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 446-7, tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, 432, who styles it tin nadjahi “suc- 
cessful, auspicious, valued clay". 

Bibliography: See also Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islāms, 410-1, Eng. tr. 436. The whole subject of 
earth eating was exhaustively treated by B. Laufer 
in his monograph Geophagy, Field Museum of Natural 
History Publications, 280, Anthropological Ser., vol. 
xviii/2, Chicago 1930, 101-98, cf. 150-5 on earth 
eating in the Islamic world. (C.E. BoswORTH) 
TINA (4), “matter”, originally “a piece of 

earth”, fin “earth, clay" [g.v.] being the Ķurānic 
term for the material of creation, and specifically 
of man (III, 49; V, 110; VI, 2; VII, 12; XXIII, 12; 
XXVIII, 38; XXXII, 7; XXXVII, 11; XXXVIII, 71, 
76; cf. Wensinck et alti, Concordance, s.v. tin, on [inal 
Adam in the Hadith; Lane, s.v., hence ibn al-tin for 
“man”). In philosophical allegory, the term occurs in 
direct reference to the Ķurānic fin, as in Ibn Tufayl’s 
Hayy ibn Yakzün (ed. Gauthier, 27) where the spon- 
taneous generation of a human being from a “fer- 
mented mass of clay" is depicted as an allegory for 
the creation of man. 

As a technical term of philosophy, /ina is used in 
some early Arabic translations from the Greek, and 
in the first period of Arabic philosophical writing, to 
render the basic meaning of Greek An, Ar. Aayülà 
[g.v.], as “matter, material substrate" (synonymously 
with mddda), especially in the sense of the Aristotelian 
Prime Matter, the substratum of the forms of the pri- 
mary bodies or ototyeia. (ustukussát, ‘andsir), while hayülà 
renders the general use of An in Ibn al-Mukaffa?s 
introduction to the Organon (al-Mantik li-Ibn al-Mukaffa', 
ed. M.T. Danishpazhüh, Tehran 1978, 4, 4) as of 
“matter relative to form". See e.g. fina for An in an early 
version of Aristotle’s De anima, 403b18, ed. ‘A. Badawi, 
Aristütàlis fi "I-nafs, Cairo 1954, 7.13, 31.4; al-Kindi's 
definition of unsur (“elementary body", “material 
cause”) in his Rīsāla fi hudüd al-ashy@ wa-rusūmihā 
(ed. D. Gimaret, Al-Kindi, Cing épitres, Paris 1976, 15 
no. 9) as /inat kull dhi tina “material of everything that 
has material"; cf. M. Guidi and R. Walzer, Uno scritto 
introduttivo allo studio di Aristotele (Studi su al-Kindi, T), Rome 
1940, 394 (V 5), 397 (VI 44-6), 403 (XI 8-10); al- 
Kh'arazmi, Mafātīh al-‘uliim, ed. van Vloten, 136.4 (ex- 
plaining hayūlā). Ibn Sina, in the Physics of his Shia? 
(al-Sama* al-tabi'1, ed. Sa'īd Zàyid, Cairo 1983, 14-15), 
explains kayūlā qua “prime matter" partaking in all the 
forms as mádda wa-tina, in distinction from ‘unsur “mat- 
ter” (relative to form) as a general principle of all 
composition, and from ustukuss as a primary element 
of compound matter (viz. one of the four elements). 


Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
Soheil M. Afnan, A philosophical lexicon in Persian and 
Arabic, Beirut 1969, 166. (G. ENDREss) 
AL-TINBUKTI [see AHMAD BABA]. 

TINDUF, conventionally Tīpour, a small town 
in the southwestern part of modern Algeria, 
in the governorate (wilāya) of Saoura and at the south- 
western end of the Hamada of the Dra near where 
the modern borders of Algeria, Morocco, the former 
Spanish Sahara and Mauritania meet (lat. 27? 42' N., 
long. 80 10' W.). It is now on the road connecting 
western Algeria with Mauritania, with an airstrip, and 
has recently acquired economic and political impor- 
tance because of the proximity of iron ore deposits 
at Gara Jubeilat just to the south of Tindüf, it was 
around Tindūf that fighting took place in 1963 between 
Algeria and Morocco. In ca. 1980 the population of 
the town was 6,500. (Ep.) 

TINMAL, TINMALLAL (in Berber, denoting terraces 
for agriculture on a mountain side, though other ety- 
mologies have been put forward), the name of a 
mountain and a village on a plateau in the High 
Adas, on the road to the col of Tizin-Test, which 
was the centre for the Almohad expansion. 
Surrounded as it is by high peaks (around 3,000 m/ 
9,800 feet), with steep access routes, the site is almost 
impregnable. It had of old a sacred character, where 
the mountain tribes made agreements and took oaths, 
explaining, in part, the choice there of the future 
Almohad Mahdi, with whose dynasty Tinmal was closely 
linked. It came within the territory of the Hazmira 
who provided Ibn Tümart with a refuge during his 
campaigns against the Almoravids. 

Once installed at Tinmal after his Aigjra, the future 
Mahdi formed around himself a community formed 
of various tribal elements: Hargha, Hintāta, Gadmiwa 
and Ganfissa. Fearing the power of his hosts there, 
Ibn Tümart pitilessly had them massacred. Tinmal 
now became the bastion of the ahl Sis against the 
power of Marrakush. The town was ringed with walls 
topped by towers, access was by a single bridge, and 
al-Idrisi affirmed that four men could defend the capi- 
tal Tinmal. The Mahdi’s own house and mosque 
formed the core of this embryonic state. The Almohad 
campaigns and the influx of booty and captives gave 
the region considerable prosperity. After the destruc- 
tion of the Almoravid fortress of Tasghimüt in 526/ 
1132, its gates were brought, with great pomp, to 
decorate the Bāb al-Fakhkhārīn at Tinmal. It is pos- 
sible that Tinmal had a mint at this time. It was here 
that Ibn Tümart set forth the main lines of the new 
order and perfected his strategy against the Almoravids. 

On his death there, his heir and successor ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min transformed Tinmal into a pilgrimage cen- 
tre, praying at Ibn Tümart's tomb before making any 
great decision and endowing the shrine with awkaf, 
the cult of the Mahdi was in fact to survive the de- 
mise of his dynasty. The caliph continued building 
works at Tinmal, including a remarkable mosque. On 
his death, he was buried with Ibn Tümart, and hence- 
forth Tinmal became the official necropolis of the 
Almohad caliphs; thus the remains of Abü Ya'küb 
Yūsuf, killed at the siege of Santarem, were brought 
back there. Exchanges between Marrakush and Tinmal 
remained important during the Almohad period, and 
after the fall of Marrakush and the victory of the 
Marinids, the remnants of the Almohads rallied at 
Tinmal. But the governor of Aghmāt, Abū ‘Ali al- 
Milyani, seized Tinmal in 674/1275 and despoiled 
the tombs of the Almohad caliphs. Even so, the region 
retained a certain prosperity, and Leo Africanus, De- 
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scription, 113, described Tinmal as very populous, with 
a fine mosque. From the recent edition of the ms. 
of al-Zarhūnī, we have information on the place at 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th cen- 
turies. The great Almohad mosque was still function- 
ing, but was shortly to be abandoned on account of 
its incorrect kibla orientation. It was still a pilgrimage 
centre, even though there were only sixty families 
there. The memory of the Mahdi was still alive, and 
Almohad coins, brought to the surface by rain storms, 
were considered as valuable talismans. But the aban- 
doned mosque fell into ruins, and Tinmal fell into 


oblivion. In the 19th century, the ka’id al-Gundafi tried 


unsuccessfully to restore it. 

The archaeological excavations of the present cen- 
tury have shown the importance of the monuments 
of Tinmal in the history of Maghribi art and archi- 
tecture. In 646/1248 *Abd al-Mu'min announced, in 
his Risalat al-Fusül, the beginning of work on his splen- 
did mosque, replacing the modest building of Ibn 
Tūmart. The walls of Tinmal had been built within 
the Almoravid tradition, but the mosque reveals the 
new Almohad style, with its construction from con- 
crete instead of stone and its use of brick mainly to 
decorate the doorways, merlons, window surrounds 
and the walls supporting the four domes. There was 
a great profusion of stucco decoration, although 
calligraphic decoration was relatively rare; the dome 
interiors had mukamas [q.v.] work. Many of the mosque's 
decorative features were innovations which became 
points of reference in the future art of the Maghrib. 


Restoration is in progress, but the limits of the little | 


town at its apogee are still unknown, since its ruins 
are now partly subsumed under cultivated land. 
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^ (Harma FERHAT) 
AL-TINNIN (a.), lit. “dragon”. In astronomy and 
astrology, this is (1) the Arabic name for the con- 
stellation Draco (the third of the 21 northern con- 
stellations according to Ptolemy). It contains 31 stars. 
It became known to the Arabs through translations 
of Greek astronomical texts, especially Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, and is mentioned by this name throughout 
the Arabic astronomical and astrological literature. 
The north pole of the ecliptic is situated in this con- 
stellation; (2) the Arabic name for the figure of a mytho- 
logical dragon, or serpent (not of Greek origin), which 
was assumed to cause solar and lunar eclipses. Its 
head (al-ra’s, ra^s al-tinnin, caput (draconis]) marked the 
point of the ecliptic at which the moon's orbit crosses 
the ecliptic towards the north, its tail (a/-dhanab, dhanab 
al-tinnīn, cauda (draconis]) the point of its crossing towards 


the south. At these points eclipses are liable to occur. 
Arabic and—following them—mediaeval European 
astrologers treated these two points as pseudo-planets 
and included them in their casüng of horoscopes. 
These two points of the ecliptic, called in Greek 
astronomy the ascending and the descending nodes 
(al-‘ukdatan'\, respectively, have a retrograde movement 
along the ecliptic of ca. 19/5? per year; a full revo- 
lution is completed in ca. 18.6 years. 

Bibliography: ad 1, see P. Kunitzsch, Der Alma- 
gest..., Wiesbaden 1974, 172.—ad 2, see AL-DJAWZA- 
HAR; cf. also AL-KAxD (with further literature). 

7 (P. KunrrzscH) 

TINNIS, a town of the eastern part of the 
Nile Delta of Egypt, in Antiquity called Tenessos. 
The medieval town of Tinnis was situated in the 
fourth climate of the Muslim geographers, occupying 
almost all of a small island in the Lake Manzala or 
the Lake of Tinnis, at the confluence of the waters 
of the Tanaitic branch of the Nile with the Medi- 
terranean ones, some 30 miles behind the chain of 
lagoons. 

At the time of the Muslim expansion, Tinnis was 
governed for the Byzantines by a Christian Arab, one 
Abü Thawr, but in 20/641, just after the fall of 
Damietta, it was conquered by force (fanwat"") by ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As’s forces, probably explaining why the main 
church was transformed into a mosque. The city's 
population continued to grow up to the llth century, 
according to the figures of various chroniclers, even 
though these are probably much exaggerated. At the 
time of the conquest, the Byzantine governor had 
20,000 men to oppose the Arabs. When the Patriarch 
of Antioch Dionysius of Tell-Mahré passed through 
Tinnis in 832, he counted 30,000 Christians; and in 
1048 Nāsir-i Khusraw estimated its male population 
at 50,000. At least until the 4th/10th century, it re- 
mained essentially a Christian city, of Copts but also 
of some Melkites; Tinnis was in fact one of those 
rare places where Melkite bishops maintained them- 
selves after the Islamic conquest, although there seem 
to have been tensions between the two Churches. This 
strong Christian presence in a coastal city posed prob- 
lems for the Muslim rulers. After a Byzantine raid 
which temporarily captured Damietta [see pimyAT] in 
238/853, they decided to reinforce the Muslim ele- 
ment of the population. The Christians suffered per- 
secution, moreover, from the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, 
who in 403/1012-13 ordered the destruction of most 
of the churches there (72 destroyed, according to Ibn 
Bassam); this brought about much Christian emigra- 
tion, including one of textile industry workers to the 
Byzantine lands. The progressive Islamisation of Tinnis 
was signalled by the building of numerous mosques; 
in the 6th/12th century, Ibn Bassām again mentions 
a great mosque and 160 oratories. The Jewish pop- 
ulation seems to have been very small; Benjamin of 
Tudela counted it at this time as some 40 only. 

The main problem for the city in mediaeval times 
was its food supply. The island could not produce 
enough food for the population, which lived essen- 
tially on fish, trapped aquatic birds and a small num- 
ber of milk-yielding cows. Other provisions arrived 
from outside, thanks, so Nāsir-i Khusraw says, to a 
fleet of small boats which loaded supplies from larger 
ships touching in at the port or from the mainland. 
The supply of water was, it seems, even more diffi- 
cult, since the lake waters were only potable for part 
of the year, during the summer, when the high Nile 
waters pushed back the salt waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. During the winter, drinking water was stored 
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up in underground cisterns, called “those of the amir” 
since they were hewn out after Ahmad b. Tūlūn's 
visit to Tinnis in 269/882-3; some of these were redis- 
covered in the 1980s by excavations carried out by 
the Egyptian Antiquities Service. 

In the Crusading period, Tinnis was the third 
port for Egyptian commerce in the Mediterranean 
after Alexandria and Damietta, and it had especially 
strong commercial connections with the Syrian ports 
and then with the Northern Italian trading states. It 
imported the raw materials for its textile industry 
such as wool, silk, and gold and silver thread, but the 
city was also a port of entry for more strategically- 
valuable materials such as wood, iron and pitch. The 
textile industry seems to have flourished at Tinnis 
since Antiquity, but it was under Islam that it formed, 
with Damietta, Dabik and some fifteen other less 
important sites in the Delta, the main centre for linen 
textiles in the whole Muslim empire. This activity 
was favoured by the nearby production of flax in the 
Delta, the presence of still waters for retting or steep- 
ing the flax, and a particularly humid climate guar- 
anteeing suppleness of the thread and thus spinning 
and weaving. The main material used there was flax, 
spun by women and woven by men. The Egyptian 
Delta was especially noted for the fine linen cloth 
known as kasab, that of Tinnīs being coloured whilst 
that of Damietta was white. Silk thread was imported 
into the city, probably from Syria, and gold thread 
was used notably for weaving dabīķī cloth, made essen- 
tially from linen and often stitched with gold or silk. 
This product, of international repute, was at first 
woven only in the nearby city of Dabik, but pro- 
duction gradually spread to other neighbouring cen- 
tres of the Delta. Tinnis had a particularly high place 
amongst these textile production centres of the Delta 
in that it had a caliphal workshop (tirāz [g.v.]) work- 
ing essentially for the Baghdad court of the ‘Abbasids 
and then, from the end of the 4th/10th century, for 
the Fātimids in Cairo. Amongst robes made for the 
Fatimid caliphs, the chroniclers mention a seamless 
robe, the Sadana, made from linen and gold thread. 
The Tinnis workshops also produced a cloth espe- 
cially prized by the court in Cairo, bikalamin, coloured 
(violet, red and green) and with a moiré, watered-silk 
effect, copied from Byzantine models. Finally, the veil 
of the Ka‘ba, the kiswa [see KA'BA] was for most of 
the mediaeval period woven in workshops of the 
Delta, and notably at Tinnis, where detailed mentions 
of its production there for the years 159/776 and 162/ 
779 exist. 

It was apparently in the 3rd/9th century that the 
eastern shores of the Delta began to be the target of 
maritime raids. The city was fortified in 230/844 
under al-Wathik and finished in 239/853-4 under al- 
Mutawakkil, who also ordered the nearby cities of 
Damietta and Pelusium to be fortified. In the 6th/12th 
century, Tinnis's wall had 19 gates. From the second 
half of this century, raids against the Egyptian Med- 
iterranean ports by Christian ships increased. The 
Normans attacked Tinnis in 1151 and again in 548/ 
1154, pillaging the city for three days and carrying 
off many inhabitants into slavery. In 571/1175, forty 
Norman ships launched a fresh attack on the city, 
but retreated after two days' of fighting. However, an 
attack two years later took the garrison by surprise, 
and the city was in Norman hands for several days, 
and was plundered and burnt. In 577/1181-2 Salah 
al-Din had to order the building of a citadel and the 
repairing of the city walls. The Third Crusade had 
led to Salah al-Din’s fleet becoming weakened, and 


fresh expeditions against the Egyptian coasts were 
feared. Hence the sultan in 588/1192 evacuated the 
civilian population of the city and left there only the 
citadel’s garrison. Frankish threats continued into 
the first decades of the 7th/13th century and assumed 
firm shape at the time of the Fifth Crusade in the 
occupation of Damietta. The Ayyübid sultan al-Malik 
al-Kamil [g.o.] drew a lesson from this episode, and 
in 624/1227 decided to destroy Tinnis in order to 
prevent a new descent and occupation of the region 
by the Franks. It nevertheless seems that a small town 
maintained itself for some time amid the city's ruins; 
but Ibn Battüta found the town in ruins in 726/1326, 
and the French traveller Gilbert de Lannoy, who was 
there in the 1420s, found the same situation. 
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TIPPU TIP [see At-MuRDJIBĪ). 

TIPU SULTAN, ruler of the south Indian 
state of Mysore (Mahisür [g.v.]) from 1782 until 
his death in 1799, was probably born in 1760. His 
father, Haydar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur [9.v.], was a mil- 
itary commander who in 1761 took control of Mysore 
from the descendants of the dynasty of Hindü rulers that 
had built up the state from early in the 17th century. 

Mysore under Haydar ‘Ali and later under Tipü 
was in constant contention with the Marathas [9.v.] 
and with those who claimed to exercise Mughal author- 
ity in southern India, the Nizàms of Haydarabad [¢.v.] 
and the Nawwabs of Arcot [g.v.] or the Carnatic, as 
well as with the British East India Company. At Tipü's 
succession in 1782, Mysore was locked in a war with 
the British in which its troops had been more than 
able to hold their own. 

Following peace in 1784, Tīpū built up a well- 
equipped and trained army of over 60,000, supported 
by a strong and relatively centralised state. adminis- 
tration. Revenue yields were enhanced by eliminating 
intermediaries between the peasantry and the state 
and by increasing the levels of taxation. Tipü also 
tried to levy resources for the state from commerce, 
taking some trades under direct government man- 
agement. Any internal challenge to the ruler was ruth- 
lessly repressed. Tipit took the title of Padishah, seeking 
confirmation from the Ottoman Khalifa and thus 
rejecting Mughal authority. He stressed the Islamic 
nature of his régime without active persecution of his 
Hindi subjects. 
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Tīpū's Mysore was drawn into repeated wars: 
against the Nizàm and the Maraíhas and against the 
British at the head of Indian coalitions from 1789 to 
1792 and again in 1799. In the first of the two wars, 
Tipü was able to hold the British at bay until the 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, defeated him near 
his capital at Seringapatam [see $RIRANGAPATTANAM] 
in 1792 and forced him to make large cessions of 
territory. In 1799, a new Governor-General, the future 
Lord Wellesley, launched an invasion of Mysore. 
Seringapatam was stormed and Tipü died in the 
fighting. The Hindi dynasty displaced by Haydar ‘Ali 
was restored under British domination. 

Myths attached themselves to Tīpū, both in his 
lifetime and since. He is seen in modern India both 


as a secular nationalist and as an enemy of Hindus. | 


To the British, he appeared to be a cruel and implaca- 
ble foe, bent on expelling them from India with French 
aid. A more realistic interpretation would be that his 
efforts to maintain a strong and independent state 
alarmed the British, who sought first to reduce his 
power and then to eliminate it altogether. 
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TIRAN, the Ottoman Turkish name for Tirana, 
the capital of the modern Albanian 
Republic. 

It is situated on a plain at the foot of Mount Dajü 
(1,610 m/5,280 feet) some 40 km/25 miles from the 
port of Durrës [see pRač], with the Lana river run- 
ning through it. It is a relatively recent foundation, 


of the Ottoman period, from the opening of the 17th ; 


century when there was built a mosque, an oven (or 


"imáret, a hammám and shops by Süleymàn Pasha | 


(Berkīn-zāde or Bargjini, from a nearby village, 
d. 1024/1616 during a campaign in Persia, buried in 


tion, 1023/1614-15, is generally taken as the founda- 
tion date for the town. The name Tirana comes from 
that of a pre-existing village on the site, and not, as 
legend has it, from Tihran/Tehran in Persia, because 
Süleymàn Pasha had been in Persia (cf. Kaleshi, /A, 
art. Tiran). 

For roughly two centuries, during which the town 
grew gradually, it remained under the governorship of 
Süleyman's descendants from father to son: Ahmed 
Mukhtar (who built the minaret on his father’s mosque); 
Ibrahim Bey (executed by the Ottomans); Ahmed Bey; 
and finally, Kahraman Pasha. According to Ewliya 


Celebi, who was there in 1072/1661-2, Tirana was at | 


that time a Kasaba, a voyvodalik of the sandjak of Ohrid 
[see OKHRT] and seat of a kadi (but this last point 
does not seem accurate; see Kiel, Ottoman architecture 


in Albania, 1385-1912, 249-50). It was in the 18th cen- | 


tury that it developed most. Ibrahim Bey had a fortress 
built, but it still remained primarily a market town, 
the centre of an agricultural area, with ca. 3,000 to 
4,000 inhabitants around 1700, all Muslims except for 
one Roman Catholic family which had been installed 


there almost from the start. After the struggle with | 
Kurt Ahmed Pasha of Beirut, in which the Orthodox | 


population of the plain had contributed to the defence 
of the town, Ibrahim Bey offered them land along 
the Lana where the church of St. Procopius was now 


built; some of these Orthodox now became traders or 
small manufacturers in the town itself. In ca. 1800, 
Tirana had around 480 shops and 2,000 houses. In 
1208/1793-4 Molla Bey, a descendant of Siileyman 
Pasha, built a new mosque, completed three decades 
later by his son Hadjdji Edhem Bey when he was 
temporarily in control of the town. 

On the death of Kahramàn Pasha, the male line 
of beys from Süleymàn Pasha came to an end. At 
this time, the end of the 18th and the opening of the 
19th centuries, the region was very troubled by vari- 
ous struggles amongst the notables (Ibrahim Bushatli 
of Shkodra [see ISHKODRA, in Suppl.], Kaplan Ahmed 
Pasha Toptani of Kruja, "Alī Pasha of Tepedelen [g.v.], 
etc.}. The town, whose population had been reduced 
by these wars, finally fell definitively to the Toptanis 
of Kruja, sons of Kaplan Pasha (d. 1816) having mar- 
ried, moreover, the four sisters of Kahraman Pasha, 
and Kaplan Pasha himself had become installed in 
Tirana. His son ‘Abd al-Rahmān Pasha (d. 1837) gave 
Tirana a new medrese and a library, restored the ancient 
mosque and laid out the town in six quarters. His 
prudence allowed the family to survive, unlike others, 
vis-à-vis the central Ottoman government, even though 
the fortress was demolished by the authorities in 
1830-1. It was in the time of Ahmed Bey b. ‘Abd 


| al-Rahmān that the Roman Catholic cathedral (Aisha 


e sé Madhes virgin), financed by Austria-Hungary, pro- 
tecting power of the religious interests of Albanian 
Catholics, was built (1856). In the atmosphere of the 
Tanzimat reforms, a rüshdiyye school was built in 1862 
and also a post and telegraph office. In 1873, a new 
and more splendid Orthodox cathedral was built (Kisha 
€ vangelismos). Two bridges were built over the Lana. 
As part of the administrative reforms of 1864-5, Tirana 
became the centre of a kadā, with about 100 villages, 
almost all Muslim, of the sandjak of Durrés in the 
wilàyet of Shkodra. On the plain, almost all the lands 
were čifilīks [g.v.] belonging to the Toptani family. 
According to the Austrian consul J.G. von Hahn, 
ca. 1850 the town had 2,000 houses, including 100 
Orthodox (almost all Vlachs) and 6 Catholic. This 


| would give a population of about 10,000. The popu- 
his own mosque). The date of the mosque's construc- | 


lation lived to a considerable extent off their beasts 
of burden, and the kiradjis (purveyors of caravan trans- 
port) of Tirana were famed throughout Rumelia. At 
the opening of the 20th century, the population rose 
to around 15,000, including 900 Orthodox Vlachs 
and a handful of Albanian Catholics, to which a cer- 
tain number of gypsies living in a quarter on the 
periphery should probably be added. The assertion of 
the French consul A. Degrand that the Muslims of 
Tirana were at that time in general Bektashis and 
adherents of the Rifa‘iyya must be corrected; in fact, 
the people were entirely linked with the medrese and 
its three müderris. There were 19 mosques, great and 
small, and a namāz-gak, and a dozen tekkes belonging 
to the Kadiriyya and the Khalwatiyya. Only three or 
four families in the town were linked with the Bektashis 
(probably with the Bektāshī establishments of Kruja). 

The upheavals consequent on the demise of the 
Ottoman empire affected Tirana, and in 1920, because 
of its central position, it was chosen as the provisional 
capital of the Albanian state, whose independence had 
been recognised in 1913 by the Great Powers. This 
choice was confirmed in 1925, to the detriment of 
more important towns like Shkodra and Koréa [q.».]. 
Tirana has thus been the capital of the Republic, then 
the Kingdom (1928-39), then Fascist Albania (1939- 
44), then the Communist People's Republic (1944-92) 
and now the new Republic. Population growth was 
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slow in the inter-war period, but more rapid under 
Communism (108,200 in 1955; 225,700 in 1989). With 
the fall of the Communist régime and the possibility 
for the first time for peasants to move around, popu- 
lation has grown greatly, to 300-400,000 now. The 
religious proportions have changed, but it is difficult 
to assess precisely these proportions. The first new 
arrivals were Muslims in 1919-20 from the town of 
Dibra, allotted then to Yugoslavia. With the Commu- 
nist régime and the foundation of Tirana University 
in 1957, Albanians of all localities and confessions 
have come to the capital, but in the absence of data 
on religious confession in censuses, no estimates can 
be given. 

In the 1920s, the religious communities took their 
place in the new state, in general, with central organ- 
isations in Tirana. The Sunni Muslim community held 
its first congress there in 1923, a higher medrese (Medrese 
e naltë, thereafter Medrese e pergjithshme) was founded 
in that decade for the training of religious cadres. 
Regarding the Bektāshīs, it was only in 1929 that a 
congress on the outskirts of Korča decided to set up 
a seat of the head of the community (Kryegpishata) in 
the suburbs of Tirana, with Salih Niyazi Dede (an 
Albanian by origin), the last chief of the Bektashis in 
Turkey, as this head. Since the turuk were now banned 
in Turkey, the new iekke became the “world centre 
of Bektashis”. In the 1930s, two organisations were 
founded in Tirana grouping together the furuk: the 
“Divine Light" (Drita hyjnore) for the Kadiris, Rifa‘is, 
Sa‘dis and Tidjanis, and the Directorate of the “‘Alevi 
sects" for the Khalwatis, Djalwatis, Gulshanis and 
Malamis. 

In the Communist period, religious activity was 
much impaired, especially after 1967 when all places 
of worship were closed and all religious groups dis- 
solved. The Kryegiyshata became an old folks’ home, and 
several mosques and tekkes were destroyed or trans- 
formed into storehouses, museums {like the mosque 
of Hadjdjr Edhem Bey), etc., as elsewhere in the land. 
Since the end of 1990, the Albanian government re- 
authorised religious practices, with a consequent reor- 
ganisation of the various communities. The first act 
of worship in the Edhem Bey mosque was held on 
18 January 1991, two months after the re-opening of 
the “Lead Mosque" at Shkodra, followed by three 
other mosques. The Bektāshī Kryegyshata re-opened on 
22 March 1991. The Khalwati tekke of Pazar is being 
repaired, and the türbe of the Ķādirī Derwish Khātidje 
is visited again. Dhikrs have been held in the Kadiri 
tekke of Sheh Dürri and in a Rifa'i zawiye. A medrese 
has been provisionally opened near the Kokonozi 
mosque. Links with the outside Muslim world are 
numerous, and some fifteen Arabo-Islamic organisa- 
tions have an office in Tirana. 
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S (NATHALIE CLAYER) 

TIRAN [see TIHRĀN. IL] 

TIRANA [see TIRAN]. 

TIRAZ (a., pl. turug), a Persian loan word (cf. Pers. 
taraz “adornment” or “embellishment” and tirīz “gus- 
set" or "gore") originally meaning “embroidery” or 
“decorative work" (alam) on a garment or 
piece of fabric. [t later came to mean a khila 
[g.v.], a robe of honour, richly adorned with 
elaborate embroidery, especially in the form of 
embroidered bands with writing upon them. In the 
earliest centuries of Islam, such a garment was worn 
by rulers and members of their entourage (ashab al- 
khil‘a). Tiraz (and dar al-tiraz) also came to designate 
the workshop in which such fabrics or robes were 
manufactured. A secondary development from the 
meaning “embroidered strip of writing” is that of 
“strip of writing”, border or braid in general, applied 
not only to inscriptions woven, embroidered, or sewn 
on materials, but also to any inscriptions on a band 
of any kind, whether hewn out of stone, done in 
mosaic, glass or faience, or carved in wood (see e.g. 
al-Makrizi, Ākitat, ii, 79: al-tirāz al-manküsh fi "lI-hidjàra). 
Until about the middle of the 4th/10th century, when 
the production of papyrus [see KIRTAS; RAKk] ceased 
in Egypt, the word tirāz sometimes also designated 
the inscriptions officially stamped with ink upon the rolls 
of papyrus in the factories. This usage of tirāz was 
in turn extended to indicate the factories themselves 
(see J. von Karabacek, Zur orientalischen Altertumskunde. 
IL Die arabischen Papyrusprotokolle, in SBAW, clxī/1 
[1908], 8-10; A. Grohmann, Corpus papyrorum Raineri, 
i/2, Vienna 1995, nos. 175, 204, 214, 265, 270). 

l. Origins of the institution. 

The production of certain luxury textiles was an 
imperial privilege in both the Byzantine and Sāsānid 
empires and had antecedents in the earlier Roman 
and Persian states. The Byzantine emperors established 
royal weaving ateliers or gynacea (literally, “women’s 
quarters"), in various places throughout their domains, 
including in Egypt, where there developed a distinc- 
tive Coptic style marked by embroidered decorative 
patches (either squares or roundels) and bands (clavi) 
that continued for nearly seven centuries into the 
Islamic era (see A. Baginski and A. Tidhar, Textiles 
from Egypt, 4th-13th centuries C.E). Some scholars sur- 
mised that such establishments were probably taken 
over by the Umayyad caliphs, who were known to 
have had a dar al-tiraz in Alexandria (al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘sha’, iv, 7) and adapted to their special needs 
and tastes (E. Kühnel and L. Bellinger, Catalogue of 
dated tiraz fabrics: Umayyad, Abbasid, Fatimid, 1). Ebersolt 
has proposed a connection between the firāz bands 
and the Roman clavus—the sign of the senatorial and 
knightly rank—which is ultimately traced to an 
Etruscan origin. It is worth noting that, in Muslim 
fabrics also, the band of writing was often embroi- 
dered or woven in red silk. The preference for red 
in embroidery is likely due to the fact that the wear- 
ing of red was considered to be a caliphal preroga- 
tive (Hilal al-Sabi’, Rusüm dar al-khilafa, Baghdad 1964, 
75). The privilege of the Princeps to grant the latus 
clavus to the senators and the reservation of purple 
for the use of the ruler and, from A.D. 369, the limi- 
tation of the production of gold braid to the gynacea, 
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at least, afford parallels to the sovereign right of the 
Muslim caliphs to the firāz and its presentation. 

In contradistinction to the scholars who have looked 
to Byzantium and Rome for the source of tirāz as 
object and institution, others, most notably Serjeant, 
following the testimony of many mediaeval Arab his- 
torians, have been of the belief that the irāz system 
had its origin in Sāsānid Persia and that during the 
Umayyad period it expanded westward to Egypt, North 
Africa, and Spain (R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, 9). Ibn 
Khaldün, for example, states outright that “the pre- 
Islamic Persian kings (mulūk al-‘adjam) used to make that 
tirāz with the images and likenesses of monarchs or 
other images and likenesses specifically designated for 
that use, and later the Islamic monarchs substituted 
for that the inscribing of their names together with other 
words of good omen or praises of God” (Mukaddima, 
ii, 57-9, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 65-7). Ibn Khaldün's remarks 
concerning garments with royal insignia in Sāsānid 
times are corroborated by the much earlier testimony 
of the Talmud (BT Shabbat 58a, where it is mentioned 
that the robes of scholars associated with the house 
of the Exilarch bore some sort of badge with his seal). 
(S.D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from the Cairo 
Geniza, in JQR, NS, xlv [1954-5], 34-5, has suggested 
that the custom was borrowed by the Jewish Exilarchs 
from the Sāsānid court at which they served.) 

The truth concerning the origins of the tirāz sys- 
tem, it would seem, combines both views. The insti- 
tution of royal ateliers was so widespread throughout 
the ancient and early mediaeval Near East that its 
adoption by the Muslims, who were decidedly eclec- 
tic, need not be attributed to a single source. The 
name of the system is clearly Persian, but on the other 
hand, it is an established fact that the Umayyads, 
based as they were in the former Byzantine province 
of Syria, were at first far more under the influence 
of Eastern Roman rather than of Persian culture, as 
the Dome of the Rock, the great mosque of Damascus, 
and the numerous desert chateaux in Syria, Palestine, 
and Trans-Jordan bear ample witness. 

2. Development of the Tirāz institution. 

i. Historiographical considerations. In addition to debates 
over the origins of the institution, scholarship on the 
development of the ļirāz institution has followed sev- 
eral different trajectories. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the content of the inscriptions them- 
selves. Since most known tirāz are held in museum 
collections, catalogues of dated or datable tirāz fab- 
rics have dominated scholarly publication in the field 
(see Bibl.). Considerably less is known, therefore, about 
tirāz fragments which cannot be dated or about unin- 
scribed textiles, though these represent by far the 
majority of recovered fragments. The catalogues of 
tirāz fabrics, which have emphasised the content and 
style of inscriptions themselves, have formed a major 
source for students of Arabic calligraphy and epigra- 
phy. Historians have shown particular interest in the 
content of their caliphal inscriptions for the obvious 
reason that they provide documentary evidence about 
titulature, which is a central element of the political 
culture of mediaeval Islamic dynasties, and have used 
them primarily in conjunction with literary evidence, 
which includes sometimes detailed descriptions of tex- 
tiles. In spite of the relative abundance of both literary 
and material evidence, however, not a single known 
firàz fabric has ever been matched to a description 
provided in a literary source. 

Furthermore, in spite of the abundant literary evi- 
dence about the function of teraz, almost no infor- 
mation has been preserved about the uses or the 


original dimensions and style of the actual textiles that 
are known. This situation is the consequence both of 
the emphasis on the content of inscriptions themselves 
(leading to the practice of cutting out only the inscribed 
portion of a textile and discarding the rest) and of 
earlier excavation priorities and practices, which largely 
excluded textiles from being considered as important 
archaeological finds. Thus there are almost no inscribed 
textiles whose original or even last uses are documented 
(see J.A. Sokoly, Between life and death. The funerary con- 
text of Tirāz textiles, in Islamische Textilkunst des Mittelalters. 
Aktuelle Probleme, 1997, 71-8; Su'àd Māhir Muhammad, 
al-Nasidj al-Islāmī, Cairo 1977). 

New directions in research and standard archaeo- 
logical practice are changing this situation. As Lisa 
Golombek and Veronika Gervers note, “The interest 
in firāz studies has paralleled that of numismatics, 
where the content of the inscription was initially the 
leading concern. The object itself, either coin or tex- 
tile, was of secondary importance. More recently, 
numismatists have turned to the study of the intrin- 
sic qualities of coins” (Tiraz fabrics in the Royal Ontario 
Museum, 82-3; Sokoly, Towards a model of early Islamic 
textile institutions in Egypt, in Islamische Textilkunst, 115-21). 
New documentary evidence (most notably from the 
Cairo Geniza [q.v.]) has provided information about 
the production, distribution and uses of a wider variety 
of textiles, thereby creating greater interest in docu- 
menting the technical characteristics and actual uses 
of inscribed textiles. One trajectory in this newer 
research situates ģirāz fabrics within the history of the 
public uses of writing by Islamic rulers from early 
Fatimid times onwards (Irene A. Bierman, The art of 
the public text: medieval Islamic rule, in World art. Themes of 
unity in diversity, ed. I. Lavin, ii, 283-8). Finally, recent 
archaeological excavations have yielded textiles, many 
of them in funerary settings (R.-P. Gayraud et alu, 
Istabl "Antar (Fostat) 1994: Rapport de Fouilles, in AI, xxix 
[1995], 2-24). The full implications of these new direc- 
tions and evidence will no doubt be borne out in the 
years to come. 

ii. The institution under the Umayyads. The earliest regu- 
lar production of Arabic-inscribed (iràz probably goes 
back to the time of the reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
when not only did Arabic become the official chancery 
language but it was henceforth inscribed on all coins 
and was used for the stamp (also called fz7az) on papy- 
rus. Although the earliest Muslim historians, such as 
al-Baladhuri and al-Tabari, mention only the coinage 
and papyrus, al-Bayhaki claims that the reforms 
included inscriptions on garments (thiyāb) and tapes- 
tries (sutūr) (K. al-Mahasin wa 'l-masāwī, ed. F. Schwally, 
Giessen 1902, 498). The first Umayyad caliph who is 
specifically mentioned in the Arabic sources as having 
had tirāz factories was "Abd al-Malik’s son Hisham 
(al-Djahshiyārī, K. al-Wuzara’, Cairo 1983, 60), who 
was known as a dandy and a great lover of fine 
robes, textiles and carpets (al-Mas‘tidi, Muridj, v, 466; 
also Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Tkd al-farīd, ii, Cairo 1331/ 
1913, 338). He is also said to have worn silk gar- 
ments with what may have been embroidered bands 
(al-khazz al-rakm: al-Mas'üdi, loc. cit), but the term is 
somewhat ambiguous and could also merely indicate 
striping. Hishàm's successor, al-Walid IL, is reported 
to have worn “caliphal garments" (fhàb al-khilafa: 
Aghani', vii, 83). This term was later synonymous with 
tirāz robes, although it is not clear whether al-Walid's 
royal garments actually had the embroidered bands 
or were simply designated caliphal because they were 
white, the Umayyad official colour. 

One of the oldest surviving tirāz fabrics, which has 
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a red silk ground with designs in several colours and 
an inscription in yellow silk, exists in three pieces, all 
discovered in Egypt, and bears the name of the caliph 
Marwan. The question is which Marwan—Marwan I 
(64-5/684-5) or Marwan II (127-32/744-50)? Most 
scholars prefer the latter on historical grounds, since 
one piece bears the inscription “in the faz factory 
of Ifrikiya," and it seems unlikely that the Maghrībī 
province was secure enough in the earlier reign to have 
such an establishment (R. Guest and A.F. Kendrick, 
The earliest dated Islamic textiles, in Burlington Magazine, 
Ix [1932], 185-6; G. Wiet, in RCEA, i, no. 36; Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, 13). F.E. Day, on the other hand, has 
pointed out that from a stylistic point of view, the 
inscriptions look more like lst/7th century, rather than 
2nd/8th century (The tirāz silk of Marwan, passim, but 
esp. 52-61). Another very early firāz fragment of wool 
tapestry has a partial inscription “[commander of the] 
faithful Ma[rwan]" that also appears to come from 
the reign of Marwan. Its Sasanid ground design of 
cocks on pedestals enclosed in roundels again points 
stylistically to the time of Marwan I; yet again, most 
scholars favour attributing the piece to Marwan II on 
the grounds that the reign of the former was too brief 
to make any attribution to him likely. In any event, 
it seems clear that by late Umayyad times, the tirāz 
system extended across the caliphate. 

There is one dated tirāz fragment from the Umayyad 
period, an Egyptian linen turban cloth with an inscrip- 
tion giving the date of Radjab 88 (June 707) and 
the name Shamü'il b. Müsà (M.A.A. Marzouk, The 
turban of Samuel ibn Musa, the earliest dated Islamic textile, 
143-51). This was probably a privately-commissioned 
piece made for a wealthy Jew or Christian. It men- 
tions neither the caliph nor the factory and was not, 
therefore, an official firéz cloth. However, in later 
periods, private ļirāz production for the bourgeoisie 
became increasingly common (see below). 

ili. The development of the institution under the ‘Abbasids. 
The tiràz system continued to flourish in the Muslim 
East under the ‘Abbasids. Haran al-Rashid is reported 
to have entrusted the tirāz operations (dir al-turuz) to 
his famous vizier Dja‘far al-Barmaki (al-Djahshiyārī, 
Wuzara’, 249), and control of the /iràz factories was 
considered one of the most important of administra- 
tive responsibilities, along with oversight of the mints, 
the post and the bureaux of taxation, and only indi- 
viduals of high rank and the most trusted individu- 
als among their freedman were given this office. 
Al-Rashid made regular presents of firāz garments 
and fabrics to his favourites. His Christian physician 
Bukhtishü' b. Djurdjis received every Muharram an 
allotment of garments, furs and textiles that included 
twenty garment-sized pieces (shikķa) of royal tirāz linen 
shot with gold or silver thread (al-kasab al-khàss al- 
tirāzī) and a like number of pieces of mulham tirāzī (a 
combination fabric of silk warp and woof of another 
material with embroidered bands) (Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 
ed. Müller, i, 136). Certainly from the time of Hārūn 
al-Rashid onwards, the symbolic importance of tirāz 
as a caliphal prerogative was well established and was 
accepted, then and later, as a medium for extending 
the prestige of the court to favoured individuals. The 
importance of /Zàz and in this connection was sub- 
sequently described by Ibn Khaldün: 

It is part of royal and governmental pomp and 

dynastic custom to have the names of rulers or 

their peculiar marks ('a/gmát] put on [tursam] on 
the silk. ... The writing is brought out by weav- 
ing a gold thread or some other coloured thread 
of a colour different from that of the fabric itself 


into it. [Its execution] depends upon the skill of 
the weavers in designing and weaving it. Royal fab- 
rics are embellished with such a tirāz, in order to 
increase the prestige of... those whom the ruler 
distinguishes by bestowing on them his own gar- 
ment when he wants to honor them or appoint 
them to one of the offices of the dynasty (tr. 

Rosenthal, ii, 65-6). 

Supervision of the firāz factories was so important 
to the caliph because it was considered one of his 
royal prerogatives to have his name on the textiles 
produced in them, just as it was to have his name 
on the sikka or coinage and pronounced in the khutba. 
Omission of the ruler's name from any or all of these 
was tantamount to rebellion. For example, al-Ma'mün 
dropped his brother al-Amin's name from the sikka 
and the tirāz when he began his revolt in 194/809-10 
(Ibn Taghrībirdī, ed. Juynboll and Mattes, i, 551-2), 
and Ibn Tūlūn dropped the regent al-Muwaffak’s 
name from the tirāz and the khutba in 269/882-3, when 
he broke relations with Baghdad (Ibn al-Athir, Bülak 
1290, vii, 143). This latter act was of particularly far- 
reaching consequence since the annual caliphal gift 
of an inscribed covering to the Ka'ba (kiswa) was pro- 
duced in the /iràz factories of Egypt, and the absence 
of the regent's name would be seen by pilgrims from 
all around the dar al-islam. Serjeant has suggested that 
it was perhaps at this time that Ka‘ba coverings began 
to be produced in the East, although it is only three 
generations later that Tustar (Shustar) in Persia is first 
mentioned as the place where the coverings were pro- 
duced (Islamic textiles, 20, 42; al-Istakhri, 92). 

Despite the political importance of caliphal inscrip- 
tions on the Ka‘ba coverings, it is by no means clear 
that such inscriptions featured prominently on khila‘ 
distributed by the caliph during the first century of 
the ‘Abbasid period. Bierman has pointed to the uni- 
versal silence of the numerous texts describing the 
bestowal of robes of honour at this time (Art and pol- 
itics, 20-1), whereas for the later Fatimid period such 
descriptions frequently include details on the political 
inscriptions. On the other hand, the literary sources 
do mention that, starting with the reign of Harün al- 
Rashid, when the Persian secretarial class were the 
trendsetters in all matters of high culture and good 
taste with their polite educational ideal of adab [q.v], 
it became the fashion to have verses of poetry embroi- 
dered onto the garments. The poet Abu ‘l-‘Atahiya 
presented al-Rashid on the occasion of the Nawrüz 
festival with a perfumed thawb with verses embroi- 
dered on its borders (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, i, 
203). The adīb al-Washshā” (d. 325/936 [q.v.]) devotes 
a chapter of his book On elegance and elegant people to 
“What [verses] may be found [inscribed] on shirt tails 
[dhuyūl al-akmisa wa 'l-a'lām) and on pieces of embroi- 
dery on cloaks and sleeves (wa-turuz al-ardiya wa 
"-akmám)," another to the verses on headdresses and 
head bands (karazin wa-'asá^ib) and a third to the verses 
on belts, pantaloon drawstrings and scarves (zanānīr 
wa-tikak wa-manādīl) (K. al-Muwaghsha aw al-zarf wa 
*L-zurafā”, Cairo 1362/1953, chs. 42-4, pp. 219-30). 

iv. The institution under the Fātimids. The Fatimids had 
adopted the use of inscribed textiles even in North 
Africa, and clearly brought a number of these fab- 
rics produced in Ifrikiya with them when they came 
to Egypt, as is attested by the presence of (zz fab- 
rics dating from the North African period in a Fatimid 
funerary site in Fustat (Gayraud, 1995). In the North 
African period, a man had asked for a garment (thawé) 
of the caliph's to use as a funeral shroud because of 
its baraka (Strat al-Ustadh Djūdhar (Djawdhar|, 138), 
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although there is no indication that the textile was 
inscribed. The evidence (which is admittedly meagre) 
suggests that the mass production of textiles inscribed 
with the caliph’s name and given as a robe of hon- 
our (khil'a) may have developed as the demand for 
robes of honour increased and the caliph abandoned 
the practice of giving a piece of his own clothing in 
favour of bestowing a garment that had been pro- 
duced in the firāz factories. Already in the reign of al- 
Zahir, a man who aspired to both a larger ikta° and 
greater prestige requested a robe and skullcap from 
the caliph, specifying not only garments that were the 
caliph’s own (thiydb min thiyabihi... wa-shdshiyya min 
shawāshīhi) but that the caliph had actually worn (thiyab 
min thiyāb mawlānā ... allatī yalbisuha) (al-Musabbihi, 
Akhbar Misr, 57-8). 

The flourishing of the tirāz industry under the 
Fatimids is attested both by the large number of sur- 
viving inscribed textiles and by the literary and docu- 
mentary records. The chronicles and administrative 
histories which survive establish that /iràz production 
was an integral part of the Fatimid bureaucracy. There 
is little information on the structure of the tirāz admin- 
istration for the earlier Fatimid period, but for the 
later period we have not only the accounts of Ibn 
Mammātī and al-Makhzümi but also the excerpts 
from Ibn al-Tuwayr preserved by al-Kalkashandi and 
al-Makrizi. The head of the tirāz institution was a 
high-ranking court official, che only one to receive his 
khil'a in a private ceremony according to Ibn al- 
'Tuwayr, who devotes a section in his chapter on the 
Fatimid dīwāns to the tirāz (Nuzhat al-muklatayn ft akhbār 
al-dawlatayn, ed. A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1992, 101-4). 

The sums spent in the //ràz were apparently quite 
large, though the sparse information in the chronicles 
makes systematic tracking of the expenditures impos- 
sible. Ibn al-Ma'mün al-Bata’ihi reports that the expen- 
ditures for costumes (including gold thread) in the 
year 516/1122 were nearly 20,000 dinars (Akhbar 
Misr, ed. Sayyid, 48 fI). Ibn al-Tuwayr put the amount 
spent on costumes for various court occasions at 10,000 
dinars a year (Nuzhat al-muklatayn, 75, 104). 

The management of the firéz was closely related 
to that of the mint (dar al-darb) for two reasons. First, 
firáz involved the same prerogative of inscribing the 
caliph's name as sikka. Indeed, the inscription of tex- 
tiles (frà?) is mentioned alongside the minting and 
inscription of coins (sikka) among the prerogatives that 
the wazir al-Ma’min al-Batā'ihī restored to the caliph 
al-Amir after the fall of the wazir al-Afdal b. Amir 
al-Djuyüsh. Second, the tirāz factories used large quan- 
tities of gold, which was spun into thread under the 
careful supervision of the mint. The close association 
of the mint and /iràz is clear in both Ibn Mammātī 
(Kitab Kawānīn al-dawawin, 330-3) and al-Makhzūmī 
(Kitab al-Minhadj fi ilm kharād; Misr, 30-3), who describe 
the mint (dar al-darb) and the tiràz sequentially. The 
production of gold thread is specifically mentioned 
under the discussion of each institution. The elaborate 
inventory preserved in Ibn al-Ma'mün records not 
only the amount of gold in each garment, but also 
the labour charges for spinning the gold thread. 

Abundant material from the Cairo Geniza (partic- 
ularly business letters, marriage contracts and trousseaux) 
documents the vitality of the textile industry that was 
the cornerstone of the Egyptian economy (S.D. Goitein, 
A Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley, etc. 1967, 101 ff; 
Gladys Frantz-Murphy, The agrarian administration of 
Egypt from the Arabs to the Ottomans, 1986). Fatimid Egypt 
had five major tirāz centres: Alexandria, Tinnis, Dimyat 
(Damietta), Dabīķ and the Fayyüm. These were not 


just centres of firàz but also more generally of textile 
production. The overwhelming majority of tirāz fab- 
rics with dated or datable Küfic inscriptions are from 
Egypt, and nearly all are of linen or other light-weight 
fabrics. Egypt was especially famous during the Fatimid 
period for its flax cultivation and finished linen textiles; 
Goitein and Stillman identified 22 different varieties 
of linen, mostly named after localities, rulers, or type, 
in the Geniza documents (Goitein, of. cit, i, 104-5; 
Y.K. Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, according 
to the trousseau lists and cognate material from the Cairo 
Geniza, passim). The firdz institution under the Fātimids 
was not merely a court institution but was integrally 
connected to the economy as a whole. This is parti- 
cularly true in view of the fact that fine clothing was 
a valuable commodity in the mediaeval Mediterranean 
economy, and high-quality textiles, even after having 
been worn, had considerable cash value. Textiles of 
various kinds often constituted a major portion of bridal 
trousseaux. 7trāz textiles were classified as either khāssa 
(exclusively for the court) or ‘ämma (available for pub- 
lic purchase). The sale of firdz textiles to the public 
was a significant source of revenue for the Fatimid 
caliphs. In the late 4th/10th century, the largest tirāz 
factories apparently provided an income of more than 
200,000 dinars each day. Income from the firāz for 
the later Fatimid period is not reported, but must 
have been considerable, given the dramatic increase 
in tiràz production at court and the penchant of the 
middle and upper classes for imitation. 

The wealthier classes imitated the court by wearing 
garments with inscribed bands just as they addressed 
each other respectfully by their kunyas or used the 
honorific titles that had become commonplace by the 
5th/11th century. In a 12th-century Geniza document, 
the Jewish India trader Abraham b. Joseph b. Abraham 
b. Bundàr b. Hasan ordered a tirāz turban with his 
son's name embroidered on it as a gift for the latter 
(Stillman 1972, 18). The fashion of élite imitation of 
the court resulted ultimately in the production of fake 
liràz with pseudo-inscriptions, i.e. of textiles with dec- 
orative bands that merely create the appearance of 
an inscription (Gervers, Rags to riches, 28). The tirāz 
institution by the late 6th/12th century, then, had 
developed far beyond its original political uses at court 
into a widespread social and economic phenomenon. 
This is confirmed by the oft-quoted passage in al- 
Dimashki's K. al-Ishara ilā mahāsin al-ndjara (later 6th/ 
12th century), in the section devoted to the two fine 
linens, dabiki and sharb, which often formed the ground 
fabric for firdz: “People’s tastes vary in regard to the 
tirāz borders and the ornamented embroideries, but 
they are agreed in the preference of that which is of 
the finest thread, and closest of weave, of the purest 
white, of the best workmanship, red, and golden” 
(tr. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, 140). 
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article s.v. in E. Readers should also consult the 
large bibliographies in many of the works below. 
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(Yepiwa K. STILLMAN and PAULA SANDERS) 

3. The term’s use in architecture. 

Tirāz came to architecture from textiles at an 
unknown date, but no earlier than the Fatimid period 
(10th-12th centuries), and seems to have remained in 
use until the early Ottoman period in Egypt and 
Syria. Oddly, no Arabic dictionary records the archi- 
tectural application of the term, which nonetheless fre- 
quently appears in Ayyübid and Mamlük wakf [g.v.] 
documents and in Mamlük primary sources such as 
al-Makrizr's Khifat (noted in EI', art. Tīrāz). Like its 
prevailing meaning for textiles as an epigraphic band 
embroidered on the sleeves of robes of honour, tirāz 
in architecture designates any inscription band. It may 
appear on the inside or the outside of the building: 
as a frieze running along a wall, on the side of doors, 
above or around a window, or around the drum of 
a dome. It may be executed in different media: carved 
in stone, moulded in stucco, or painted or gilded on 
wood. A firāz may include Kur'anic verses, the name 
and titles of the patron and the superintendent of con- 
struction (shàdd), the date of building, sometimes the 
name of the master builder or decorator, and in a 
few instances, poetic citations or an abbreviated text 
of the building's wakf document (Laila Ibrahim and 
M.M. Amin, Architectural terms in Mamluk documents, 
Cairo 1990, 76). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
2 (Nasser RABBAT) 

TIRE, modern Turkish Tire, a town of south- 
western Anatolia, in the southern part of the Küçük 
Menderes valley, 67 km/40 miles south-east of Izmir 
(lat. 38° 64' N., long. 27? 45' E., altitude 108 m/350 
feet), in early Turkish times a town in the beylik of 
the Aydin-oghullari [see AYDİN; aYDIN-oGHLU]. 

The present town presumably occupies the site 
of the ancient Arcadiopolis, later called Teira 
(Le. "town", e.g. in Thya-teira; cf. W.M. Ramsay, The 
historical geography of Asia Minor, 104, 114). In the Byz- 
antine period the town appears as Thyrea (Qdpea) 
and Thyraia (Etpota: cf. Ducas, 38, 73, 97, 109, 
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Fragment of linen with inscriptions, birds and four-legged animals in two embroidered bands. Egypt, 
450-2/1058-60, time of the Fatimid vizier Abu "l-Faradj. Courtesy of the Abegg-Stiftung, Riggisberg. 
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Fragment of a filmy cloth with embroidered diagonal bands. Egypt, 424/1033. Courtesy of the Abegg-Stiftung, 
Riggisberg. 
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Tiraz bands on sleeves, ms. Makamai of al-Harīrī, B.N. arabe 5847, 
fol. 58b. Probably ‘Irak, 634/1237. Courtesy of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 


Taz used as shroud, Istabl “Antar, Fustat. Courtesy of Roland-Pierre Gayraud, IFAO Cairo. 
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175, 196) and repeatedly plays a part in history. 
Travellers like Ibn Battūta (ii, 307-8, tr. Gibb, ii, 444), 
who went via Birge to Tire, which lay in the midst 
of orchards, gardens, and streams in the land of the 
“Sultan of Birge", ie. of the Aydin-oghlu, or the 
adventurous Catalonian chronicler Ramon Muntaner 
(sect. 25), passed through Tire. When in 1403 Timür 
advanced against the town, the inhabitants fled to 
Izmir (cf. Ducas, 38, 97, 109). After the Ottoman 
annexation of the principality of the Aydin-oghlu in 
830/1426, Tire became the capital of a sandjak of the 
empire. It plays no particular part in later history; 
it was a mint down to the 10th/16th century and 
is occasionally mentioned in connection with risings 


(cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, iv, 398 n., v, 50 n). In | 


Tire is the tomb of the celebrated scholar ‘Abd al- 
Latif b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Firishte (Ar. Ibn al-Malak, 
Turk. Firishte-oghlu, d. according to the Sālnāma of 
Aydin of 1302, 239, in 799/1396), known as the au- 
thor of a once much-used Turkish dictionary in verse 
(Lughat-i Firishte-oghlu) and of a commentary on the 
principles of jurisprudence, Mandar al-anwàr of al-Nasafi 


[4..]. He taught there in a medrese which bears his | 


name and is still in use. Tire was also the birthplace 
of several Ottoman authors, e.g. Shaykh Haydar b. 
Sa‘d Allāh and Molla Nasr Allāh al-Rūmī, and the 
scene of activity of kādīs who also played a part in 
literature (F. Babinger, GOW, 146: Djarrah-zade). Tire 
is also mentioned as a place of banishment; the ver- 
satile historian Shani-zade, for example, ended his life 
here (cf. ibid., 346). 

The earlier European travellers rarely visited Tire. 
The chaplain of the English factory in Smyrna, 
Edmund Chishull (d. 1733), is one of the few who 
visited Tire (cf. Travels in Turkey and back to London, 
London 1747, 19, and Thos. Smith, Septem Asiae Ecele- 
siarum notitia). 

It was then thought that Tire represented Thyáteira 
(= Aķ-hisār), one of the “Seven Churches of Asia". 
Ewliya Celebi [9.v.] describes Tire in his Seyahat-ndme, 
ix, Istanbul 1935, 159 ff. The town does not seem 
to possess any antiquities. Mention may be made of 
the library of 1,325 volumes (including the holograph 
of the above-mentioned commentary of Firishte- 
oghlu), presented by Nedjib Pasha, governor of Bagh- 
dàd. Down to the Turko-Greek exchanges of popu- 
lation after the First World War, Tire had about 
15,000, mainly Greek, inhabitants (see V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, ii, 508 f£), who were mainly occupied 
in carpet-weaving and the cultivation of the vine. 

Present-day Tire is the chef-lieu of an ike in the 
tl or province of Izmir; its population ca. 1970 was 
28,000. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
tex): Karl Buresch, Aus Lydien, Leipzig 1898, 32, 
165, 214; Stephanus Byzantinus, ed. Westermann, 
Leipzig 1839, 273; Lebeau, Histoire du Bas Empire, 
civ, 38; Fr. VJ. Arundel, Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
London 1834; idem, A visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia, London 1828; Hādjdjī Khalifa, Djihān-numā, 
Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 636; Mehmed ‘Ashik, Manāzir 
al-awülim, Vienna ms., fol. 213a; F. Taeschner, 
Anatol. Wegenetz, Leipzig 1924-6, i, 176, ii, 39; Sharaf 
al-Din "Alī al-Yazdi, Zafar-nāma, ii, 468, Fr. tr. 
F. Pétis de la Croix, Delft 1723, iv, 44; W. Toma- 
schek, Zur histor. Topographie Kleinasiens im Mittelalter, 
in S.B. Ak. Wien, cxxiv/8, 8, 34; ZA, art. s.v. (Besim 
Darkot). (F. BABINGER*) 
TIREBOLU, a town on the Black Sea coast 

of Turkey, in the province (i) of Giresun, and also 
the centre of a county (ie). The town lies 80 km/50 


miles to the west of Trebizond in lat. 41? 01' N., long. 
38? 49' E. 

Originally a Milesian colony of the 7th century 
B.C. and called Tripolis, it has had little importance 
because of the port's lack of shelter and difficult com- 
munications with the interior, along the steeply-rising 
sides of the Harşit valley (ancient Philabonites). From 
1204 it was a personal fief of the Great Comneni, 
emperors of Trebizond [see TARABzUN]. It was men- 
tioned by Clavijo, and captured by Mehemmed II at 
the time of the conquest of Trebizond in 1461. After 
the Ottoman conquest, the town, called Driboli in 
documents, came within the nāfiye of Kürtün, settled 
by the Cepni Turkmen tribe, which had occupied the 
hinterland of Tirebolu from the 14th century onwards. 
The census of 891/1486 (BBK, Tapu tahrir no. 828, 
p. 592) enumerated for the kala of Tirebolu 67 
Christian hearths (and 5 widows) but no Muslim ones. 
In 921/1515 (ibidj., no. 52, pp. 609-13) there were 
211 older and 60 new Christian hearths (plus 6 bach- 
elors and 4 widows) and 4 Muslim hearths, but no 
Christian villages in the hinterland. Finally, in 961/ 
1553 (ibid., no. 288), there were 320 Christian hearths 
and 15 Muslim ones. When Ewliya Celebi passed 
through in 1050/1640, he found an ancient rectan- 
gular fortress and a very flourishing town inhabited 
by Greeks (Seyāhat-nāme, i, 80). Tournefort (1701) called 
it a village; it seems to have been the seat of an ayān 
when local disputes of petty chiefs rent the region at 
the opening of the 19th century. W.J. Hamilton esti- 
mated the population in 1834 at 400 Muslim families 
and 100 Christian ones (Researches in Asia Minor, London 
1842, i, 253-7), and Hommaire de Hell in 1846 esti- 
mated 450 Muslim families and 150 Christian ones 
(Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, Paris 1859). Cuinet gives 
for the early 1890s 8,000 inhabitants (5,600 Muslims, 
2,000 Greek Orthodox, 400 Gregorian Armenians (La 
Turquie d'Asie, i, 53). At that time the town had 8 
mosques, 2 Greek churches and one Armenian one, 
350 booths and shops, 2 khāns and a hammām (ibid., 
i, 54-5) The region produced an average of 5,000 
tons of nuts. During the First World War, the Russian 
advance of 1916 reached the right bank of the Harşit 
river and caused the Muslim population to flee, fol- 
lowed by the deportation of the Greek population 
from 29 November 1916 to Sebinkarahisar. In the 
1927 census, Tirebolu had a mere 3,375 inhabitants, 
and it was only in the 1980s that it passed the 1914 
figure. Today, the town is the centre of an agricul- 
tural region in which tea planting has partially replaced 
nut growing. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article: Georghios Sakkas, Z istoria ton Ellinon tis 
Tripoleos Pontou, Nikaia 1957; M. Tayyib Gókbilgin, 
XVII. yüzyıl başlarında Trabzon livasi, in Belleten, xxvi 
(1962), 334; Hrant Andreasyan (ed. and tr), Fr. 
Minas Bijiskyan, Karadeniz kytlan tarih ve coğrafyası 
(1817-1819), Istanbul 1969, 38-9; A.A. Bryer and 
D. Winfield, The Byzantine monuments and topography 
of the Pontus, Dumbarton Oaks Studies XX, 
Washington, D.C. 1985, 47, 138-44. 

" (Sr. YERASIMOS) 

TIRHALA, the Ottoman Turkish name for the 
Greek town of Trik(k)ala in western Thessaly 
[see TEsaL va]. 

The Byzantine citadel of Trikala is built on the 
acropolis of ancient Trikki on the Lithaios river, in 
the northwest of the Thessalian plain; not far from 
it was the oldest shrine of Asclepios known in Greece. 
The town prospered in early times from its situation 
at a crossway for communications. Procopius mentions 
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the restoration of the town’s walls in Justinian’s time. 
The ancient name Trikki survived in ecclesiastical 
geography, with the bishopric of Trikki attached to 
the metropolitanate of Larissa from the 4th century 
onwards. The form Trikkala first appears in the 12th 
century in Anna Comnena’s 4lexiad. 

The town probably fell into Ottoman hands in the 
time of Bāyezīd I in 1395-6. The presence of Ewrenos 
Beg in the conquest of Thessaly is not certain, even 
if the sources refer to one of his descendants, Ahmed 
Ewren-oghlu, as sandjak beg of a large sandjak of which 
Tirhala was the capital [see EWRENOS OGHULLARI]. In 
the 14th century it had been the flourishing capital 
of the Greco-Serbian state of Western Thessaly under 
Simeon Uresis, half-brother of Stefan Dušan, and it 
formed part of the domains of the great noble Turkish 
family of the Turakhan-oghlu. 

Turakhàn Beg (d. 860/1456 [g.».]) settled Muslim 
colonists on the plains and granted privileges to the 
Greek population. As an administrative and commer- 
cial centre, the town attracted a Turkish population, 
and in 1520 Tirhāla was one of the twelve towns of 
the hinterland with an annual revenue above 100,000 
akčes. From the works of Turakhan Beg and his son 
‘Omer (d. 889/1484), the town acquired the appear- 
ance of a typical Ottoman town, with mosques, medreses, 
a hammām, *tmārei, khan and karwānsarāy extending be- 
yond the citadel and the Varoussi (Varosh) quarter 
which remained Christian. The market, with workshops 
and booths, stretched further eastwards to where was 
constructed in the mid-9th/15th century the Turakhan 
Beg or Pazar Djami‘i adjacent to the great cemeteries. 

In the census of 859/1454-5 Tirhāla had ca. 2,453 
inhabitants (251 Muslim families and 9 widows, and 
212 Christian families and 73 widows). In 912/1506, 
3,100 persons were counted, including 260 Muslim 
families, 310 Christian ones and 19 Jewish ones, their 
first appearance here, although Byzantine sources of the 
14th century mention Jews in the outskirts of Tirhāla, 
and Turakhan Beg's testament of 850/1446 mentions 
a Jewish quarter of Y(ah)ukdi outside the town. Be- 
tween 926/1520 and 945/1538, 301 Muslim families 
were counted, 343 Christian ones and 181 Jewish ones. 

The oldest description of the Ottoman town is that 
of Ewliya Čelebi in the later 11th/17th century, who 
noted 16 Muslim quarters and 8 Christian ones, with 
a total of 2,300 houses. He mentions eight mosques, 
the oldest being that of Ghazi Turakhàn Beg (built 
in 895/1489-90 according to its inscription), and the 
most important one that of ‘Othman Shah Beg, of 
unknown date but which must have been built by 
the famous architect Sinan [g.v.] around 1550-60. 
Kara *Othmàn Shah was Süleymàn the Magnificent’s 
nephew and governor of Thessaly, and died at Tirhāla 
in 974/1567, being buried in a mausoleum by the 
mosque. The latter has been restored and is the sole 
one remaining in the town today. Ewliya gives what 
is probably an exaggerated number for the shops, 
1,000, and does not mention the bezesten; yet old author- 
ities describe an imposing stone building, locked and 
guarded at night, which corresponds to the Pezesten 
demolished at the beginning of the 20th century. 
There were also four kammāms, six tekkes and many 
fountains. Famous persons connected with Tirhāla 
included the Turkish historian Ahmed Para Para-zade, 
buried there in 968/1560, and its kādīs included *Ata^r 
and Weysi. In 1601 the bishop of Trikki was Dionysios 
the Philosopher, head of an abortive attempt at rebel- 
lion by the Christians of Yannina. 

The town was destroyed by a great fire in 1749. 
In 1771, during the rising of Christians at the time of 


the 1768-74 Russo-Turkish war, 4,000 Albanian irreg- 
ulars sacked the town and burnt down the market 
and 500 shops. At this time, the town had 25,000 in- 
habitants, the same figure given by Pouqueville at 
the time of the Greek Revolt. Ami Boué visited Tirhāla 
just before 1840 and attributed to it 10,000 inhabitants, 
comprising Muslims, Greeks, Gypsies and a few Alban- 
ians. On the basis of the descriptions of numerous 19th 
century travellers, plus cartographical material from 
1885, the plan of the 19th century town can be recon- 
structed: it had seven mosques (four of them mentioned 
in the sal-name of the wilāyet of Yanya (1288/1871), 
a synagogue, six /ekkes, etc. 

The last Ottoman census (1294/1877-8) listed 25,000 
inhabitants and 2,500 buildings for the sandjak of Tir- 
hàla. From 1881, the town became part of Greece, and 
a census then numbered 5,563 persons in the town 
itself. An urban plan of European type was put into 
force in the 1930s, numerous old buildings were de- 
stroyed, and the town has now lost its mediaeval char- 
acter. From 20,200 inhabitants in 1926, the town had 
over 50,000 in 1991. 
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(ALEXANDRA YEROLIMPOS) 

TIRHUT, often referred to as Mithila in Indian 
epic, historic name of the northern tract of 
the present Indian state of Bihar (lat. 25° 28'- 
26° 52' N., long. 84? 56'-86? 46' E.; roughly 6,343 sq. 
miles) bordering Nepal, comprising Darbhanga (Persian 
Dar-i-Bang “gateway to Bengal"), Muzaffarpur and the 
adjoining districts, sometimes extended as far east- 
wards as the river Mahananda (Purnabvaba) in Bengal. 
Located in the present district of Champaran, Sima- 
raon was one of the oldest capitals of the region. The 
Pala empire (ca. 750-1161) of Bengal dominated the 
area from time to time. Several Hindu dynasties ruled 
the Kingdom of Mithila, such as the Karnata 1087- 
1325, the Oinwāra 1325-1532 and the Khandawala 
(founded by MaheSa Thakura in 1556) who took 
Bhoura as their capital. 

Because of its strategic location on the central route 
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between North India and Bengal, the green, fertile 
land of Tirhut (known as the granary of Bihar) was 
one of the earliest regions in Eastern India to be 
known to the Muslims. Its south-eastern part came 
under Muslim sway when Bengal was conquered by 
Bakhtiyār Khaldji in 1204. Narasimhadeva (ca. 1188- 
1227), the third king of the Karņāta dynasty, agreed 
to pay tribute to this newly-emerged power, but this 
did not save Tirhut from further military pressure 
from the Muslim rulers of Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and 
Dihlī. Islamic inscriptions in Tirhut, such as a citadel 
inscription dated 692/1292 from Maheswara, Mungher 
or Mungir [9.v.] (see Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic 
and Persian texts of the Islamic inscriptions of Bengal, Water- 
town, Mass. 1992, 23-5), suggest that Muslim settle- 
ment began in this region as early as the 13th century. 
Though Tirhut was annexed to Muslim territory from 
time to time, its Hindu kingdom remained as a trib- 
utary vassal state for centuries until the transfer of 
the Dīwānī to the East India Company in 1765, when 


of Muslims from Tirhut emigrated to Pakistan after 


1947, a sizeable Muslim population still exists in the | 


region. 


ms.); Muhammad Sadr A'là Ahmad Dabir, Basātīn 


al-uns (ms. in B.L), fols. 9-12; Darbar? Mu'allā, | 


AkAbérat- Darbàr Mv'allā (unpubl. Persian ms.); D.N. 


Singh, History of Tirhut; Radhakrishna Choudhary, | 


History of Muslim rule in Tirhut, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Studies Series, 72, Varnasi 1970; Mulla Takiya, 
Bayād (Persian ms.). 

- (MOHAMMAD Yusur SIDDIQ) 

AL-TIRIMMAH, meaning in Arabic “tall”, or 
"proud", the name of at least four persons 
from the Ist century of the Hidjra. On the 
basis of al-Amidi’s (d. 370/980) Mu’talif, Cairo 1381/ 
1961, ‘Izzat Hasan’s Introduction to the Dīwān of al- 
Tirimmah b. Hakim (Aleppo and Beirut 1414/1994) 
and, above all, Salim al-Nu'aymi's article al-Tirimmah, 
in Publics. of the Arab Academy, Baghdad (1964), 401-22, 
four persons of this name can be disentangled: 

1. AL-TiRIMMAH AL-AKBAR, or Ka‘ka‘ b. Nafr or Ibn 
Kays al-Tā'ī, the paternal uncle of al-Tirimmāh al- 
Hakim or rather, his father's uncle. According to al- 
Balādhurī, Ansāb, and al-Tabarī, Ta'rikh, in al-Nu‘aymi, 
412, he is said to have been born in Syria, migrated 
to Küfa, where an old man from the Banü Taym 
Allah b. Tha‘laba reportedly initiated him into 
Khāridjism and where he is finally said to have 
written a poem wrongly attributed to al-Tirimmah 
al-Hakim (Diwan, 201-2, no. 22). 

2. AL-TIRIMMĀĶ B. ‘Apt b. ‘Abd Allah al-DJUBAYRĪ, 
also called al-Tirimmah al-Akbar. According to Ibn 


"Asākir, T. Dimashk, vii, 53, in al-Nu'aymi, loc. cit., he | 
is also said to have been a Khāridjite. However, in | 


al-‘Ashshash, As&'ar al-tashayyu', Beirut 1997, 223-4, he 
has been rightly placed amongst the Shī'ī poets. 

He is said to have been al-Husayn's guide and to 
have fought at Karbala’ in 61/680, and several ancient 
authors (Abū Mikhnaf, al-Tabarī, Ibn Shahrashüb and 
Ibn Kathir) rank him amongst al-Husayn’s faithful 
partisans. A radjaz poem attributed to him (al-‘Ashshash, 
223-4) confirms his Shī'ī allegiance. Al-Nu‘aymi also 
adds three verses which he is said to have composed 
against al-Farazdak, and thus denies the poetic ex- 
change and satires between al-Farazdak and al- 
Tirimmàh al-Hakīm, even though in the Diwan of the 
latter is a long poem (257-8) in the same rhyme and 
metre. 

3. AL-TIRIMMĀH B. DJAHM AL-TĀ'ī or AL-SINBISĪ, 


from the Bani Sinbis of Tayyi? or al-Ukdi from a 
woman, Uķda, also of the latter tribe. He is also 
called al-A‘war, the one-eyed, and al-Shinni (not to 
be confused with another poet, Bishr b., Munķidh 
al-Shinnī, d. 50/670). Al-Āmidī attributes to him, 
Mv talif, 48, a poem in basīt metre and a radjaz poem. 

4. AL-TIRIMMĀH B. Hakim b. Hakam b. Nafr b. 
Kays... b. al-Ghawth b. Tayyi’, generally known as 
al-Tirimmah b. Hakim al-Tà't, the best-known of the 
four. He stemmed from a well-known family, the 
Thu‘al, of the Yemeni tribe of Tayy?? [9.v.], and his 
forebear Kays was a maternal cousin of the famed 
Hātim of Tayy? [9.v.], said also to have come to the 
Prophet at Mecca in 9/630-1 to render homage, hence 
counted amongst the Companions. 

(a) Life. 

His exact birth date is unsure, but must have been 
ca. 45/660 in al-Sham (and not in the Sawād of ‘Irak, 
as Blachére, HLA, 530, correctly pointed out). Al- 


| Nu‘aymi, 413, however, basing himself on Ibn Kutayba 
it lost its power completely. Though a large number | 


and al-Marzubani, thought that it was al-Tirimmah 
al-Akbar who was born in Syria. In any case, it seems 
to be generally agreed that al-Tirimmah al-Hakim was 


| amongst troops sent by ‘Abd al-Malik against rebels 
Bibliography: Bihari Lal, A’in-i Tirhut (Persian | 


in ‘Irak, probably ca. 70/689, then staying in Küfa to 
study, where he became a noted poet and orator. Sev- 
eral of his biographers state that he became affected 
by Khāridjism ca. 65/684, some of them assigning 
him precisely to the Azarika or Sufriyya [g.vv.]. Yet 
al-Nu'aymi, basing himself on internal criticism of the 
poems and on external biographical information, seems 
to be correct in querying or denying his Kharidjism. 
At all events, he then worked at Kirman and Rayy 
in Persia, reportedly in the latter place as a school 
master (mw'addib sibyān, cf. al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 257). 

Like most of the great Umayyad poets, al-Tirimmah 
frequented certain of the Umayyads' governors, notably 
the Muhallabids [g.v.], including Yazid b. al-Muhallab, 
governor of Khurāsān for ‘Abd al-Malik and Sulayman; 
he relates in his verses Yazid's combats in Djurdjan 
and Tabaristán and mourns his death. He was also 
connected with Yazid's son Makhlad, also appointed 
governor of Khurāsān, this time by ‘Umar II in 100/ 
718, but who died shortly afterwards. His relationship 
with the Muhallabids, of Yemeni stock like himself, 
made him the mouthpiece of Yemeni aspirations and 
attacker of Kaysi groups like the Tamim, especially on 
the killing of Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.] by Kaysis in 
Khurāsān, contrasting these with the faithful Yemenis 
(cf. Blachére, HLA, 531). He was further connected 
with the governor of ‘Irak during 105-20/724-38, 
Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [g.v.], also Kabhtàni 
in nasab and a fierce opponent of the Khāridjites. 
All these connections confirm that al-Tirimmāh can 
hardly have been himself a Kharidjite, but was, 
rather, a tribal poet. Also, the fall of Yazid b. Muhal- 
lab, in part through Tamimi treachery, put him in 
opposition to al-Farazdak [9.v.], from Mudjashi‘ of 
Tamim, though it seems that after a trenchant satire 
by al-Tirimmah (Diwan, 66-8), al-Farazdak abandoned 
the fight. Al-Tirimmàh was also connected, by a great 
friendship, with the Shi‘i poet al-Kumayt [9.v.], and 
is said to have had links with the radjaz poet Ru'ba 


j b. al-Adidjādj (d. 145/762 [g.v.]), but, as pointed out 


by Krenkow in his E/' art., followed also by Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 351, al-Tirimmah died before Ru’ba acquired 
his fame. 

We lack firm information on the poet's last years 
and date of death. A khabar given in the Aghānī states 
that the kādī of Küfa Ibn Shubruma (d. 144/763), 
apparently a friend of al-Tirimmah’s, saw the latter's 
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funeral cortége, but no date is given. Sezgin thought 
that a probable date was 126/743. The editor of his 
Diwan states, without supporting reference, that he died 
at Küfa. Of the poet’s family, we know of his wife 
Salm(a), his three sons and a grandson Aman b. Şam- 
sama, also a poet and grammarian and in the serv- 
ice of the Muhallabids in Ifrikiya until Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab thrust him aside there, probably because of 
his grandfather's satires on Tamim. 

(b) Poetry. 

Al-Tirimmah’s dīwān is said by Ibn al-Nadim to 
have had several recensions, notably by Ibn al-Sikkit, 
Tha'lab [g.vv.] and al-Tūsī (d. after 250/864); al-Ķālī 
[g.v.] introduced it to al-Andalus when he arrived in 
Cordova in 330/941; and Hadjdji Khalifa lists it. 
F. Krenkow was the first to publish it (GMS, London 
1927), with an English translation, after a Spanish 
ms. with al-Tüsi's recension in a Küfan transmission. 
Using this and a Turkish ms. of the 7th-8th/ I3th-14th 
century, ‘Izzat Hasan republished it at Damascus in 
1385/1968 and then in Beirut-Aleppo in 1414/1994. 
This scholarly satisfactory edition has a good intro- 
duction on the life of the poet and a thematic analy- 
sis of his poems, and, at pp. 107-303, his dītvān with 
1,443 verses (against 800 in Krenkow’s ed.), plus a 
dhayl (305-31) of some 40 verses gleaned from other 
sources by the editor, but it lacks an index of rhymes. 
In this edition there is one ragjaz, seven short fragments 
of 2 to 6 verses, and 29 poems, some very long, with 
118, 92, 84, 81 and 77 verses (nos. 25, 20, 13, 7 
and 12). Blachére suggested, HLA, 332, that the length 
of these poems suggests the hypothesis of an early 
fixing of the text, or even of a written, and not oral, 
transmission. 

Al-Tirimmāķ uses nine metres, sc. tazvīl (15 times), 
kamil (6), basit and wafir (5), khafif (2) and sari, radjaz 
and mutakanb once each, showing the poet's classicism 
in this respect, and regarding his rhymes, the rarity 
of those in 4a’, tā”, fa’ and kāfis surprising given the 
frequency of these in classical poetry. His rather 
Bedouin style has often been remarked upon, whilst 
his use of rare words and difficult turns of phrase 
explain the pedantic allure of his verses, but a care- 
ful reading of his work shows a certain heterogene- 
ity in style and language which are, taking everything 
into account, traditional. 

Likewise his genres and themes. Kharidjite touches 
are very few, only in one poem and two short frag- 
ments, and Blachēre, loc. cit., concluded that, as might 
have been expected, everything which had the mark 
of militant Kharidjism has disappeared; but as noted 
at the outset, al-Nu'aymi thinks it improbable that he 
was ever a Khāridjite anyway. The second genre to 
be discerned is personal and tribal satire, above ail 
against al-Farazdak and Tamim (notably no. 4, in 53 
verses). Then there is panegyric poetry, again personal 
and tribal, devoted to Yemen and the Muhallabids, 
above all, to Yazid (in particular, no. 25, in 118 verses, 
is dedicated to him). Fakhr poetry is naturally frequent, 
as is poetry descriptive of Bedouin life (e.g. no. 12, 
in 77 verses) There isan elegy on Yazid, and wis- 
dom and zuhd poetry. Finally, one may note that, if 
ghazal poetry properly speaking is absent, there is one 
piece, no. 7 of 81 verses, expressing in lyric style his 
nostalgia and affection for his wife Salma, whom he 
left in Kūfa when he went to Kirmān and Khurāsān. 

In conclusion, in his dītvān, al-Tirimmah shows him- 
self as a tribal poet, like so many of his contempo- 
raries, in the service of Yemen and of the Muhallabids 
without, however, forgetting his own family, wife and 
children. But the tradition is ancient and firmly stated, 


that many authors, fairly old ones and also modern 
and contemporary ones, classify him amongst the great 
poets of Khāridjism. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources mentioned 
above, such as Blachére, HLA, 530-4; Sezgin, GAS, 
ii, 351-2, ix, 280, with recent bibl.; and al-Nu'aymi, aż- 
Tirimmáh, see works in general on politico-religious 
poetry of the period, and especially those on Khari- 
djite poetry: Khalil Mardam, al-Tirimmah al-Hakim, 
in RAAD, xii (1942), 48-56, 119-27; Suhayr al- 
Kalamawi, Adab al-Khawárid, Cairo 1945; Nā'if 
Mahmüd Ma‘rif, al-Khawaridj, Beirut 1983; Ihsan 
‘Abbas, Shir al-Khawarid;, "Beirut 1984. 

(F. KRenkow-[TAigB EL AcHECHE]) 

TIRMIDH, a town on the north bank of 
the Oxus river [see AMO DARYA] near the mouth 
of its tributary, the Surkhan river (lat. 37° 15' N., 
long. 67? 15' EJ), now the town of Termez in the 
southernmost part of the Uzbekistan Republic. 

As Sam'ānī, who spent 12 days there, testifies, the 
name was pronounced Tarmidh in the town itself 
(K. al-Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 41) which is confirmed 
by the Chinese Ta-mi (e.g. Hüan Tsang, tr. St. Julien, 
Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, i, 25). Russian offi- 
cers in 1889 also heard the pronunciation Termiz or 
Tarmiz (Sbornik materialov po Azii, lvii, 393, 399). 

Tirmidh does not seem to have been touched by 
Alexander the Great and is not mentioned in Anti- 
quity, although its foundation was afterwards ascribed 
to Alexander the Great. According to Hafiz-i Abra 
(text by Barthold in al-Muzaffariyya, St. Petersburg 
1897, 20), not only Tirmidh but also Burdaghiy, not 
far from it on the river, was built by Alexander; 
Burdāghūy is said to be a Greek word and to mean 
“inn” (mthman-khana) (? Greek tiapadvyeiov?). 

At the time of the Muslim conquest, Buddhism was 
predominant in Tirmidh; there were 12 monasteries 
and about 1,000 monks there (Hüan Tsang, loc. cit.). 
Tirmidh was then under an important ruler who bore 
the title Tirmidh-Shah (al-Tabarī, ii, 1147; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 39); there was a powerful fortress on the 
bank (al-Tabari, loc. cit). In the year 70/689-90, 
Tirmidh was conquered by Misa b. ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Khazim, who had thrown off allegiance to the Mus- 
lim government, and was ruled for 15 years by him 
(cf. al-Balādhurī, Futūk, 417; al-Tabarī, ii, 1145). Only 
towards the end of 85/704 did 'Uthmān b. Mastūd, 
by order of the governor al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab, 
succeed in taking the town for the government. In 
this fighting and in later sieges and bridge-building, 
the island at Tirmidh, called in the Arab period 
Djazirat “Uthman, played an important part; in the 
Ozbeg period, the island was called Orta Aral or 
Orta Arali (“middle island") (J. Senkowski, Supplément 
à Ühistoire générale des Huns etc., St. Petersburg 1824, 
text, 20, and the passages quoted from manuscripts 
in Barthold, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 
1914). The worship of the prophet Dhu "-Kifl (al- 
Mukaddasi, 291) mentioned as early as the 4th/10th 
century in Kālif, was transferred here; after this cult, 
the island is now called Aral Payghambar ("island of 
the prophet") 

On geographical conditions in the 4th/lOth cen- 
tury, see especially al-Istakhri, 298, and al-Mukaddasi, 
loc. cit. Tirmidh was an important port on the Oxus; 
boats were built and exported from there (al-Mukad- 
dasī, 325). Like Balkh, Tirmidh was noted for its 
soap (op. cit, 324). Two natives of Tirmidh attained 
fame in Muslim literature: the author of the famous 
collection of traditions Abū Īsā Muhammad b. Īsā 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892 [9.v.]) and the traditionist and 
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mystic Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. "Alī al- 
Tirmidhī (d. 255/869 [g.v.]); cf. Brockelmann, P?, 169- 
70. The latter's tomb, probably erected in the 9th/ 15th 
century, is now the finest building in the ruins of 
Tirmidh and one of the most beautiful in Central 
Asia. The inscriptions give us in part what we are 
told about Muhammad b. ‘AIT in the Tadkkrrat al- 
awliya^ (Pers hist. texts, v, 93) of Farid al-Din ‘Attar 
(4.2.], and in the Nafahāt al-uns (lith. Calcutta 1859, 
77) of Djāmī [g.»]; we are further told that he stud- 
ied under the same scholars as al-Bukhari, which al- 
Sam'ānī (iii, 42) refers to Muhammad b. ‘Isa. 
Tirmidh afterwards shared the political history of 
Khurāsān and Mà warā” al-Nahr, sometimes, as at 
the present day, the Oxus frontier and sometimes the 
connection with Balkh being of greater importance. 


Under Mahmid of Ghazna and his immediate success- ; 
ors, Tirmidh, like other dependencies of Balkh north | 


of the Oxus, belonged to the empire of the Ghazna- 
wids [4..]. When as a result of the battle in the desert 
of Katwan near Samarkand (5 Safar 536/9 September 
1141) rule over Transoxania passed to the Kara Khitay 
[g.v.], Tirmidh remained in the hands of the Saldjüks, 
as is shown by the fact that Sultan Sandjar [9.v.] 
sought refuge here in 551/1156. Tirmidh was later 
in the possession of the Kara Khitay, from whom it 
was taken in Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 601/June-July 1205 by 


‘Imad al-Din ‘Umar, governor of Balkh for the Ghürids | 


(q.v.] (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 135). “Imad al-Din's son Bah- 
ram Shah (the name occurs in al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 
39) was appointed governor of Tirmidh. The very 
next year it was taken by the Kh”ārazmshāh "Alā? 
al-Din Muhammad, then allied with the Kara Khitày, 
and handed over to the latter; according to Ibn al- 
Athir (xii, 152), this news provoked great indignation 
against the Kh*ārazmshāh throughout the Muslim 
world. According to Djuwayni (ii, 64), the town was 
surrendered by the governor on the advice of his 
father to ‘Uthman, Khan of Samarkand; in Mirkh*and 
(Hist. des sultans du Khorezm, ed. Defrémery, Paris 1842, 
51) the Kh"àrazmshàh is mentioned in place of the 
Khan. After the fall of the empire of the Kara Khitay, 
Tirmidh belonged to the empire of the Kh*arazmshah; 
in the autumn of 617/1220 it was taken and com- 
pletely destroyed by the Mongols. In Djuwayni’s nar- 
rative (i, 102) of the conquest, it is mentioned that 
half of the city walls are in the middle of the river. 

A few years earlier, we have the first reference to 
the Sayyids of Tirmidh, whose importance was not 
affected even by the Mongol conquest. When the 
Kh"ārazmshāh Muhammad had quarrelled with the 
caliph al-Nàasir, he proclaimed through the learned men 
of his empire that the ‘Abbasids had appropriated 
by unjust means the power, which really belonged to 
the descendants of "Alī. ‘Ala’ al-Mulk, one of the 
great Sayyids (az sādāi-i buzurg) of Tirmidh, was 


appointed caliph (Djuwayni, ii, 97, 122). The appoint- ; 


ment had no further consequences, and we know 
nothing of the life or end of this anti-caliph. In the 


Ta'rikh-i guzida of Hamd Allah Kazwini (ed. Browne, ; 


496) he is called Sayyid ‘Imad al-Din Tirmidhi. 


In the next century, Ibn Battūta (iii, 48, tr. Gibb, | 
Caghatayid [see | 


iii, 565) records happenings in the 
CAGHATAY KHANATE] kingdoms. ‘Ala’ al-Mulk Khudā- 
wand-zàde, a descendant of Husayn b. Alī, lord (sahz6) 
of Tirmidh, is mentioned. He is said to have thrust 
himself upon the Khan Khalil Allah at the head of 
4,000 Muslims and to have been appointed vizier by 
him, The members of his house are also called 
Khudāwand-zāde in later times (in the Zafar-ndma of 
Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Calcutta 1885-8, i, 210, passim, 


and in the Babur-nama, facs. Beveridge, fol. 208, con- 
tracted to Khan-zade. The full form is found in the 
oldest recensions of the Zafar-ndma, composed in 
Tīmūr's time, Teksti po istorti Sredney Azii, St. Peters- 
burg 1895, 131, 199). In the Zafar-nàma, the “Khan- 
zāde” Abu '-Mafālī and his brother ‘Ali Akbar 
are mentioned several times; in 772/1371 Abu 
*l-Ma‘ali was banished for his share in a campaign 
against Timur (<afar-nama, i, 231), but his exile was 
not of long duration; in the very next year we find 
him taking part in Timür's campaign against Kh"a- 
razm (op. cit, i, 241). A Khan-zade ‘Ala’ al-Mulk is 
again mentioned later; Timür stayed at his home on 
his return from his Indian campaign in 801/1399 and 
from the campaign in the west in 807/1404 (op. cit., 
ii, 190, 593). In 892/1487 Ahmad Mirza married a 
wife of the house of the Sayyids (Babur-ndma, fol. 206). 

In the time of Ibn Battüta, when Balkh was still 
in ruins, Tirmidh had already recovered from its 
destruction by the Mongols; the town was not rebuilt 


| on its old site but two Arab miles from the river; it 


was a fine large town with prosperous inhabitants 
(iii, 56-7, tr. Gibb, iii, 570-1) Among the ruins of 
this town is the mausoleum described by A.A. Seme- 
nov (Protokoli turk. kružka lyub. arkh., xix, 3 ff., with pic- 
tures) with the tombs of the Sayyids now called Sultan 
Sadat (probably Sultan-i Sadat). The descendants of 
the Sayyids now live in the village of Salihabad near 
Tirmidh. A. Semenov obtained from them a manu- 
script genealogy and history of their house ending on 
4 Dhu '--Hidjdja 1046/29 April 1637. According to 
this ms., the Sayyid Hasan al-Amir, son of the amir 
Husayn, came to Samarkand in 235/849-50 and 
thence went to Balkh and Tirmidh in 246/860-1. We 
are told something of his relations with the Sāmānids, 
with a number of anachronisms; for the rest, the 
genealogy only contains names (Sultan Sadat occurs 
in it as a woman's name) without facts or historical 
associations. 

In the Zafar-ndma (i, 57) “Old Tirmidh” (Tirmidh-i 
kuhna) is mentioned alongside of Tirmidh. In literary 
works, including the ms. just mentioned, and on coins, 
Tirmidh after the Mongol period is frequently called 
“The Men's Town" (madinat al-riģjāt). After Timir’s 
death, the Oxus frontier again came into prominence 
for a brief period. Khalil Sultan, who had seized 
Samarkand, could only hold the territory north of the 
Oxus. During the preparations for war between him 
and Shah Rukh [g.».], Khalil Sultan in 810/1407 re- 
stored old Tirmidh, and Shàh Rukh, the defences of 
Balkh (Ibn ‘Arabshah, ed. Egypt, 205-6). It is to this 
period that probably belongs the memorial to Mubam- 
mad b. "Alī al-Tirmidhī. 

From the 10th/16th century Tirmidh, and as a 
rule Balkh also, belonged to the kingdom of the 
Shībānid [g..] Ozbegs. During the fighting for Balkh 
between the Ozbegs and the Indian prince (later 
emperor) Awrangzib {q.v.] in 1056-7/1646-7, Tirmidh 
was occupied by Indian troops under Sa'ádat Khan 
(Elliot-Dowson, History of India, vii, 79). 

In the early years of the 18th century, Tirmidh 
was in possession of Shir ‘Ali of the Kungrat family, 
the founder of the town of Shirabad (ZDMG, xxxviii, 


| 276). A distinction was made at this time between 


the “great citadel” (kal'a-yi kalān) of Tirmidh and the 
“citadel of the village” (?) where the bulk of the inha- 
bitants (of Tirmidh?) lived. The unsettled condition 
of the following decades brought about the complete 
ruin of Tirmidh as of many other towns. In 1758 
the Mangit Atak Muhammad Rahim Khan rebuilt 
the town (Barthold, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, St. 
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Petersburg 1914, 74); it was afterwards destroyed once 
more. 

In the second half of the 19th century, there was 
nothing near the ruins of the old town of Tirmidh 
except the insignificant village of Patta Hisar (with 
1,257 inhabitants) and Sālihābād (see above) Patta 
Hisar acquired more importance when it was made 
the starting point of the Russian steamships on the 
Oxus. In 1894 the Russian fort of Termez was built 
5 miles from the ruins and gradually became a town, 
but with a predominantly male population. In 1916 
the Bukhara-Karshi-Termez railway was opened; dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution it was destroyed but has 
since been rebuilt. 

The modern town of Termez, on the Karshi- 
Dushanbe railway, has some light industries and serves 
as a port on the Oxus. In 1970 it had a population 
of 35,000. Archaeological excavations there have 
yielded, inter alia, Buddhist remains. 
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- (W. BARTHOLD) 

AL-TIRMIDHI, Así ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD b. 
‘Ali AL-HakIM, eminent mystic. 

Numerous dates have been suggested for his birth 
and death; according to any of these he would have 
lived more than one hundred years. He was proba- 
bly born in the first decade of the 3rd/9th century, 
in Tirmidh [g.v.] (where Buddhism and Manichaeism 
in particular had preceded Islam). The most plausi- 
ble date for his death is located between 318/936 
and 320/938. The little that is known of his life 
mostly derives from his Bad sha’n al-Hakim al-Tirmidhī 
which, rather than being an autobiography, represents 
his spiritual itinerary. His first teacher was his father. 
Leaving home at the age of 27 to perform the Pilgrim- 
age, he spent time in Basra engaged in the study 
of hadith. On his return, he acknowledged his voca- 
tion and commenced his mystical itinerary. 

Ca. 261/874, accused of speaking of love, of cor- 
rupting the public and of claiming the gift of prophecy, 
he was summoned to Balkh to appear before the wālī 
(according to al-Dhahabī, two of his writings, Ahatm 
al-awliyā” and "Hal al-sharía, formed the basis of the 
charges against him). After proceedings which lasted 
several years, his enemies were obliged to flee from 
Tirmidh and he himself, rehabilitated, was enabled 
to return to his home. In 269/883, a dream experi- 
enced by his wife confirmed that he had just acceded 
to the rank of the forty siddiks. In 285/898, he is 
said to have made his way to Nīshāpūr. After this 
date, nothing more is known of his life. 

Doctrinal tendencies. A traditionalist, he 
adopted numerous themes characteristic of the Ahl al- 
hadith, refused to accept discussion of the Kur’an and 
of the Sunna, repudiated kalam and controversies, 
rejected reason and personal opinion (ra’y), and showed 
clear sympathy for the Hanbalis, and also for the 
Umayyads rather than the ‘Abbasids. However, he 
scorned the exoteric and preached esoteric knowledge 
interpreting Kur'ànic verses in the most fantastical 
manner, and approving of the in-depth interpretation 
of hadith and even of the Law. As was later to be 
the practice of the Ash‘aris, he accepted the condens- 
ing of the hundred names of Allah into ten attrib- 


utes. Furthermore, he denounced philosophy, at least 
that of others, and accepted the cognomen of al- 
Hakim, evidently in the sense of monotheist and Mus- 
lim philosopher. He borrowed numerous themes from 
the Shi‘is, and used them against them. These con- 
tradictions reflect the multiplicity of tendencies which 
then co-existed and the degree of freedom present in 
religious thought, still in something of a state of flux. 
Clearly influenced by the scientific, alchemical and 
philosophical thought of his time, he separated their 
various strands. His work retained numerous vestiges 
of it, most often employed as elements of a lyrical 
expression of his mystical sensibility, without concern 
for logic, coherence or compatibility: earth deriving 
from water and light from the refinement of water; 
absence of fire in man, but the earth of which he is 
composed capable of blazing with the fire of his pas- 
sion; the heart of an initiate becoming, after its evil 
tendencies “have been melted”, “an ingot of pure 
silver”; etc. Also found were numerous reflections of 
neo-Platonist and Pythagorean thought, widespread at 
that time among a certain élite of Muslim society, in 
the East as in the West. He called God the One and 
Only, grouped the sciences into three categories 
(assessed, however, from an essentially religious point 
of view), and, finally, he assimilated the mystical grades 
to levels of reason, and while paying no heed to the 
“Fall”, attached primordia) importance to the ascent 
following upon it. 

Pre-formation of man. Around several Kur’anic 
verses, al-Tirmidhi constructed a veritable myth of 
Adam and of Iblis, which replaces the “fall of souls” 
with the “casting of divine light”. Here, transcendence 
and anthropomorphism are not easily separated, and 
the same applies to the material and the spiritual. 
God created other beings, in the service of man, by His 
Word, kun, but He created man by His own hand. 
Before man's arrival on the earth, there were three 
preparatory phases: 

(1) The “Day of Destinies” ( yawm al-makadir). God has 
"sown" men in the earth and has determined their 
status as believers or infidels by sprinkling them with 
His light, simultaneously at random and according to 
His will. According to the quantity of light received, 
men are to be divided into three groups: infidels, 
hypocrites and believers (among these last being the 
mystical “saints” whom God has touched with His 
right hand). 

(2) The Formation of Adam. 50,000 years later, God 
kneads a fragment of earth with the “water of His 
mercy”, makes the dough rise with the “light of gno- 
sis”, adds the “five things" or components of intelli- 
gence and provides the finest physical forms, by virtue 
of which Adam is close to Him ("light of proxim- 
ity”). Then God insufflates there, with gnosis, the 
"light of life" and the spirit (which regulates speech) 
and, by virtue of the combination in him of gnosis 
and of the “light of gnosis”, Adam “acknowledges his 
Lord" and recites the shahada. Form, light of gnosis 
and spirit constitute the "light of destinies” (nūr 
makādīrī). Every one of his future descendants has his 
part of all this. 

(3) The “Day of the Pact” (yawm al-mithak). God 
brings forth all men from the loins of Adam. He asks 
them “Am I not your Lord?" and all reply "Yes"; 
the evil reply out of fear, and the demons lead them 
towards unbelief; the believers reply out of love and 
conviction, and God rewards them with His alliance. 
“Proximity of form", vision of God in His light and 
divine speech (or *Word") constitute the "light of the 
pact” (nür mithakt), and the five components of intel- 
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ligence recognise it by analogy with the *light of des- 
tinies” which are a part of them. 

Transgression. Iblis had refused to bow before 
Adam, whose body and soul were made from a soil 
which he himself had trampled underfoot. He tempted 
Adam to prove his superiority over him. God granted 
that Iblis should rule only over the wicked, leading 
them by appetites of the soul supplemented by a hun- 
dred traits of Satanic nature. But he accepted the 
repentence of Adam, promised to send prophets who 
will be bearers of revelations to the believers, to 
subordinate their soul to their heart, supported by a 


hundred traits of virtuous character (deriving from the | 


divine attributes), through reason, gnosis and the five 
components of intelligence. 

Human organism and faculties. Based on a 
fundamental duality (the heart and the soul) there is 
a somewhat anarchic multiplicity of organs and fac- 
ulties. The following are identified: the exterior soul 
(which is nothing other than the body with its mem- 
bers and organs and which, by means of its senses, 
already has embryonic knowledge); the inner soul 
(located in the lungs, made from soil trampled under- 


foot by Iblis); the heart (both organ and faculty) rea- | 


son (located in the brain); the spirit (located in the 
head, below the ears); then the five components of 
intelligence (located in the chest): intelligence proper 


(dhihn), faculty of memory (hifz), understanding (fahm), | 


penetration of spirit (dkakā”; almost non-existent role) 


and knowledge (the immediate perceptions of aware- | 


ness; cf. Gobillot, 617). All the faculties which God 
gave to Adam and his descendants on the “Day of 


the Pact" constitute the fira (on the subject of the , 


fitra, cf. Gobillot, 611 ff, rrrRA and MiTHAK). 
Believers and infidels. All men are thus 
endowed at the outset with “natural reason” (‘akl al- 
fütra) which should make them into Muslims, and their 
duty would be to use this in combination with the 
five components of intelligence. Then, dhihn, assisted 
by understanding (fahm), receives exterior knowledge 
(sensible awareness) in bulk, conveys it to the breast, 
on the lining of which each idea leaves a shadow of 
its form. Then ghihn entrusts all this to the memory 
(also located in the breast). When the heart has need 
of a particular thing, it looks at the memory (illumi- 


nating it with the "light of life" which is in it) and | 


the latter shows it the thing which is sought. It is a 
purely external, utilitarian and concrete knowledge 
"which has no solidity in the heart". But from the 
outset, there is rivalry between the heart and reason 
on the one hand, and the inner soul on the other. 


Charged with lesser functions, such as satisfying | 


appetites, licit or illicit, the latter has no knowledge, 
only appetites. Appetites are a soft breath, created 
from the fire of Hell, located in a thin vesicle between 
heart and lung and distributed throughout the body 
by the blood-vessels (like the demons); they bring 
delight to the inner soul and are the acolytes of Iblis. 
Men whose appetites dominate heart and reason and 
who do not feel the need to love God (on the love 
of God, cf. Gobillot, passim), thus those to whom God 
has refused "alliance" because of their disregard for 
the "Day of the Pact", are the prey of the demons 
and the latter lead them to polytheism or to infi- 
delity. On the other hand, God has given to the 
believer the privilege of the "light of reason" which, 
through the door of the brain which opens onto the 
breast, illumines that which the eyes of the heart wish 
to see; and the latter can classify the objects of aware- 
ness and also disünguish between the fair and the 


ugly (evil actions leave a black stain on the heart). | 


Furthermore, God has added to the “light of life", in 
his heart, the “light of monotheism”, and with the 
eyes of his heart seeing this, man acknowledges God 
and proclaims His uniqueness. Then “natural reason" 
is replaced by "reason of faith". Despite their love of 
God, simple believers have nothing more than utili- 
tarian and concrete knowledge and they retain their 
appetites, which co-exist with the heart and with rea- 
son. But believers, even those of a relatively higher 
level, must beware of being swamped by their appe- 
tites, for these accumulate in the breast—according 
to whether they are more or less excessive or illicit — 
clouds, dust or even smoke, and prevent the impris- 
oned heart seeing the shadows of knowledge on the 


| lining of the breast. Eventually, faith will give way to 


the domination of passion. 

Spiritual ascent. For a certain type of believer 
who has already acquired a well-organised awareness 
of the exterior world, the knowledge which is accu- 
mulated in the chest and seen by the eyes of the 
heart becomes “knowledge of the heart” (abstract), 
and his faith is strengthened. But he will soon be in 
a position to aspire to a higher level. The heart, 
observing the breast, discovers in itself and in the crea- 
tures of this inferior world attributes which they owe 
to the divine Omnipotence. Gradually, it will thus 
ascend towards the divine Unity and the awareness 
of God. There, finally, is the highest level accessible 
to man, and the heart will bring back to the chest 
the quintessence of an incomparable knowledge. Heart, 


| reason and dhihn together illuminate the chest, the 


"light of gnosis" and that of *monotheism" shine forth 
and, in the illumined chest, all these lights become a 
single one, the "light of certitude" and of the love of 
God (Gobillot emphasises, 578 ff., that all lights cor- 
responding to the divine attributes are derived from 
the divine light), for the heart is like a mirror where 
heaven and the other world are reflected, extending 
as far as the "Throne", and there eyes see the Majesty 
of God. It seems (yet to be confirmed) that the ech- 
elons of reason correspond to these stages (a decid- 
edly muffled echo of the concepts of Plato and of 
Aristotle): above “reason of faith" there are “reason 
of knowledge and of perception (idrak)”, "reason of 
right guidance (Aidaya)' and “reason of gnosis and of 
insight (basira)”. But mystical grades are also super- 
imposed here. 

The mystical grades. Al-Tirmidhi does simple 


| believers the honour of according them a “grade”, 


that of the awliya al-tawhid who, as has been seen, 
are permitted to retain the appetites of the soul. Above 
them come: (1) The sddiks. Despite their love of God, 
the mundane life constantly brings them back to con- 
crete realities. They are required to exert the exten- 
uating effort of ceaseless struggle with the soul, with 
the aim of cleansing it of appetites and of the hun- 
dred traits of diabolical nature; achieving the passiv- 
ity of members, the instrument of the soul, and at 
least overseeing their actions; and avoiding acts of 
obeisance not required by the Law, for fear that the 
soul will interfere. Finally, they plead for the divine 
mercy which will transport them directly to the higher 
level. 

(2) The ahrür kiram. The lights of “proximity” and 
of "divine grace" are interposed between them and 
their soul, which cannot threaten the heart. But it 
survives with its appetites and this grade should not 
be left, nor anything done, without the permission of 
God, Who then guarantees the safeguarding of the 
heart. Finally, passion extinguished and the soul sub- 
missive, one may pass to the next grade. 
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(3) The “forty” siddiks. Despite the soul, there is noth- 
ing in them other than the love of God. They benefit 
from the madjalis al-nadjwa which include inspiration, 
physiognomy and siddīktyya (revelation through dreams). 
They can now progressively assimilate, by means of 
the divine minna, ten virtues deriving from the divine 
attributes; each of the ten is acquired by the travers- 
ing of a "kingdom". 

(4) The munfarid. The man who reaches the tenth 
“kingdom”, that of the divine Unity, has attained the 
highest of all grades and the deepest point of eso- 
tericism. He is then caliph of God on His earth. He 
is muhaddath: besides the three modes of inspiration 
of the siddīks, he is a beneficiary of hadith (kudsi). His 
level is much closer to that of the prophets than to 
that of the siddiks: he is introduced to a third, even 
to half and more, of the practices associated with 
prophecy, of which the “veracious dreams" (an idea 
borrowed from the Shi‘is) are one forty-sixth of rev- 
elation. 

Ahl al-sidk and ahl al-minna. The former 
are those who are obliged to make the extenuating 
effort to escape the slavery of the inner soul. The ahl 
al-minna easily traverse the echelons because minna and 
the divine creative will have predisposed them to it 
naturally through their fine traits of character. It is 
their vocation to accede to infirad. 

The seal of the saints. Al-Tirmidhi no doubt 
borrowed from the Shi‘is this notion of a seal of the 
saints, at the end of time, parallel to the seal of the 
prophets, Muhammad, and much closer to him than 
any other saint. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the influence 
of al-Tirmidhi remains perceptible among later mystics 
(especially ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilānī [g.».]; Ghunya, 160-2); 
furthermore, borrowing from Shi‘ism and representing 
a first wave of Neo-Platonism in Islamic mysticism, 
he is in this sense a precursor of Ibn al-‘Arabi [9.v.]. 
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AL-TIRMIDHI, Ast 'Īsā MunaMMap B. "Īsā b. 
Sawra, great collector of hadith [g.v.], the author 
of one of the Six Books, al-kutub al-sitta. He is 
said to have been born in 210/825 near the town of 
Tirmidh [4.5]. He travelled widely in search of tra- 
ditions through Khurāsān, ‘Irak and the Hidjaz. He 
was among others a pupil of al-Bukhàri [g.».]. Later 
in life he became blind, allegedly as a result of exces- 
sive weeping, and he died in Tirmidh in 279/892. 

He is famous in the first place for his al-Djami* 
al-sahih, a collection generally considered to hold 
the fourth rank after those of al-Bukhari, Muslim and 
Abū Dawid [4.v.]. In the edition of Ahmad Muham- 
mad Shakir et ali, Cairo 1937-65, it contains 3,956 
traditions. Like his predecessors, al-Tirmidhī included 
in his collection many dozens of traditions, which he 
provided with single strand isndds, for which he may 
solely be held responsible. These traditions can be 
identified by consulting Tuhfat al-ashràf bi-ma'rifat. al- 
atraf of Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Mizzi (d. 742/ 
1341 [g.».]) where they are easily recognised by a sin- 
gle Arabic tā”. At the end of his Djami* (v, 736-63) an 
extremely important early theoretical work on com- 
mon defects (al) is appended: his Ātāb al-Tlal. In 
this chapter, al-Tirmidhi defines his methods in hadith 
classification (sahih-hasan-gharib), three technical terms 
which he often used in seemingly contradictory combi- 
nations. These methods met with some criticism as well 
as bewilderment on the part of his fellow-traditionists. 
For a detailed survey of these, see the important com- 
mentary of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Ahmad b. Radjab al- 
Hanbali (d. 795/1393), Sharh “lal al-Tirmidhi, ed. Subhi 
Djāsim al-Humayd, Baghdad 1396, 287-91. Al-Tirmidhi 
also made a collection of traditions solely comprising 
the Prophets characteristics entitled K. al-Shama’il; 
for editions and commentaries, see Sezgin, GAS, i, 
156-9. It was probably modelled on the latter part 
of the biography of Muhammad by Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/ 
845 [g.v.]) in K. al-Tabakat al-kabir, i/2, 87-186. 
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TIRMIDHI, Savvīn BunHaN AL-DIN aAL-HusavN 
MUHAKĶIKĪ, also known as Sayyid Husayn or Sayyid 
Sirdān, disciple of Baha’? al-Din Walad and 
spiritual master of Djalāl al-Din Rūmī [q.v], 
Jl. in the first half of the 7th/13th century. 

Born at an unknown date and originally from the 
town of Tirmidh [g.v.] on the Oxus, where he already 
had a circle of disciples, he became the disciple and 
then successor of Baha’ al-Din Walad. He went to 
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join his master at Konya, but Baha? al-Din had died 
a year previously (628/1231) and his son Djalal al- 
Din Rimi had succeeded him in teaching the reli- 
gious sciences. Sayyid Burhan al-Din took charge of 
Djalāl al-Din's education and became his spiritual 
master, with Rumi studying under him for nine years. 
They set off together for Syria, but Burhan al-Din 
settled at Kaysariyya [9.v.] whilst Rimi went on to 
Aleppo. Burhan al-Din is said to have retired to Kay- 
sariyya and to have been there at the time of the 
Mongol invasion of Anatolia. The Saldjük governor 
of Kaysariyya, Shams al-Din Isfahani, was at the 
same time protector and disciple of Sayyid Burhan 


al-Din. It is possible that the latter died in 638/1240; | 
according to Djāmī he was buried there, but there | 
exists also at Konya a turba traditionally referred to | 


as being his. 

Attributed to him is a large work in Persian called 
the Makālāt-i Sayyid Burhān al-Din Muhakkik-i Tirmidhi, 
bearing witness to the breadth of his knowledge of 
the theological sciences and the intellectual currents 
of his time. In it he cites various mystical poems, in- 
cluding those of Sanā*ī, whom he loved as much as 


Djalāl al-Din loved Shams-i Tibrīzī {g.v.], and he also | 


discusses various questions pertaining to Sūfī mysti- 


cism, covering Isma‘ilt doctrines, the topic of the | 
g > p 


Mahdi and theological problems. For Burhan al-Din, 


the Malāmatiyya [g.v.] were the highest grade of the | 


mystics, whilst the philosophical scholars did not have 
access to the real truth. 
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TIRNOWA, the Ottoman name of a town in 


northern Bulgaria, capital of the Bulgarian rulers | 


from the 12th to the 14th centuries, called until 1965 
Tarnovo, now Veliko Tarnovo. 

It is situated on the River Yantra, whose waters 
have cut into the limestone hills where the town is 
situated. It was fortified by the Romans and Byzantines, 
until in 1185 the local feudal lords Assen and Peter 
rose up against the Byzantines, and Tarnovo became 
the capital of the restored Bulgarian monarchy. The 
mediaeval town had some 40 churches and five monas- 
teries, a Frenk town for Western European traders 
and a Jewish quarter. In 795/1393 it was besieged 
and captured by the Ottomans, with severe reprisals 
against the town; the Tsar’s palace and the fortress 
walls were demolished, the Bulgarian Patriarch exiled 
and many local dignitaries executed. Tirnowa now 
became the centre of a kadā within the sandjak of 
Nīkbūlī [g.0.] or Nicopolis, and a khdss of the sultan 
or the sandjak-beyi. In 1864, after the formation of the 
Tuna or Danube wilāyet, Tirnowa became the chef- 
lieu of a sandjak. In 1877, during the Russo-Turkish 
War, the town was entered by Russian troops and 
since 1878 has formed part of Bulgaria. 

After the Ottoman conquest, part of the popula- 
tion was massacred and others subjected to forced 
deportation (sürgün). According to the taxation regis- 
ters of the later 15th and the 16th centuries, Tirnowa 
had about 4,600 inhabitants, about one-third of them 
Muslims. In the mid-17th century, the two commu- 
nities of Christians and Muslims were almost equal 
and totalled ca. 5,000. In the second half of the 19th 


century, it had ca. 12,000 inhabitants, one-third of 
them Muslims; in 1900 there were 11,628 Bulgarians, 
748 Turks, 52 Armenians, and 23 Gypsies and others; 
in 1976 the town had 58,096 inhabitants. 

It seems that the development of the town was 
marked, for the Orthodox Bulgarians, by their mem- 
ories of its past glories as a royal capital and its con- 
tinued role as the seat of an archbishop under the 
Greek Oecumenical Patriarch. By the end of the 18th 
century there were in the town eight churches and 
three monasteries, and in the next century, twelve 
Orthodox churches served by a considerable number 
of priests. It was probably significant that it was in 
Tirnowa that plans for links with the European Powers 
for the ejection of the Ottomans were hatched. On 
the other hand, the concentration of Muslim religious 
functionaries in the town was relatively high, and in 
the 17th century there were between 29 and 35 of 
them. The sizeable colony of Catholic Ragusan mer- 
chants of the 16th century was by the 17th century 
ousted by Armenians, who came to use the former 
Catholic church of the Ascension. There were also a 
Jewish community and Albanians, these last living in 
the satellite settlement of Arbanassi. 

The strong religious feelings between the com- 
munities may explain why so few Islamic monu- 
ments have been preserved there compared with other 
Bulgarian towns. In 839/1435-6 the Hisar mosque 
was built by the greatest benefactor of the town of 
that time, Firüz Bey, whose wakf also supported a 
monumental mosque which survived until 1957 (its 
inscription is preserved in the Tárnovo Historical 
Museum), an 'imāret, a medrese, a caravanserai, a mesdjid 
in the bazaar, a hammdm, a mekteb, etc. The Muslim 
part of the town was sharply divided off from the 
Christian one, and held the administrative buildings 
plus the most imposing mosque of the town, the 
Kursum one, with a medrese, seven fountains and a 
library (whose building was destroyed when Russian 
troops entered the town in 1877 and its books scat- 
tered; no information exists today on their where- 
abouts). According to the sālnāme of 1872-3, the town 
had 22 mosques (djāmis and mesdjids), of which 13 


| survived in 1912, a tekke, seven medreses, etc. At some 


point in the later 15th century, the Kawak Baba tekke 
had been established round the former church of the 
Forty Martyrs by a wakf, and places of pilgrimage 
included the tomb of one Mahmid Fatih, believed to 
have conquered the town. In the Ottoman period, com- 
mercial activity was brisk in Tirnowa, seen in the fact 
that by the 19th century there were 1,008 dukkāns, nine 
khans, 120 warehouses, three hammams and 35 fountains. 
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TIRS [see ragg 1]. 

TIRYAKI, HASAN PASHA [see MEHMED PASHA, 
TIRYĀĶĪ). _ 

TISHRIN, the name of the first two months 
of the Syrian calendar. It is found as early as 
the Palmyrene inscriptions and there means only one 
month, namely the first (in the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh) while the next was called Kanün. In the cal- 
endar of the Syriac church, however, we find this 
name applied to two months, the third and fourth 
Syrian = ninth and tenth Jewish, Kislew and Tébhéth, 
while the original Kānūn was replaced by a second 
Tishrin month. As a stage in the development of the 
four first Syriac names of months from four different 
to two pairs, A. von Gutschmid recognised the calendar 
of Heliopolis, the first four months of which bore the 
names Ag, Thorin, Gelón and Chanu. The last three 
names correspond to Tishri, Kislew and Kānūn. The 
development from Gelon to Kānūn is explained by 
achange of letters, while the replacement of Ag by 
Tishri might be due to Jewish influence. The Syrians 
distinguished the two Tishrms by the epithets K'dem 
and fray (so al-Bīrūnī) for which the Arabs used al- 
awwal and al-àkhir or al-thānī. 

In time, the two months coincide with the October 
and November of the Roman calendar and have 31 
and 30 days. In the two months, the four first sta- 
tions of the moon set and the 15th to 18th and the 
rise. The days on which this happens are, according 
to al-Bīrūnī, 10 and 23 Tishrin I, and 5 and 18 
Tishrīn II; according to al-Kazwini, 18 and 31 Tishrīn 
I, and 13 and 26 Tishrin II. In 1300 of the Seleucid 
era (= A.D. 989), according to al-Birüni, the stars of 
the four stations rose or set on 22 Tishrin I and on 
5, 18 and 31 Tishrin II. 
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TIT, Tirr an Fite and ‘Ayn at-Firr, the name 
of a place on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
to the south of Casablanca, the modern Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah. It lies some 12 km/7 miles southwest of al- 
Djadīda [¢.v.]. 

The chroniclers explain this toponym by the link- 
ing of a Berber word with an Arabic one; there was 
on the beach a sacred spring (ff) covered by the sea 
at high tide, from which the mythical founder of the 
ribát there drank to break his fast ( fitr). This last word, 
however, comes more likely from Berber anffār, a 
vessel used for measuring turns of water allocation. 
The presence of springs on this Atlantic coastal plain, 
which normally lacks them, favoured an early human 
settlement, and there are traces, connected with some 
Punic tombs, showing that this littoral has been inhab- 
ited since Antiquity. Tit was, however, most famous 
for its ribāt, founded by the Sufi family of the Banü 
Amghar, which had a role beyond its immediate vicin- 
ity all through mediaeval times. Originating from the 
Gudāla, a section of the Sanhadja [g.vv.], the Banü 
Amghār settled in this region at some unknown date 
but certainly before the conquest of their Almoravid 


cousins. The chroniclers list their miracles and their | 
merits but give little information on the small urban ; 
settlement of Tit or on the function of its fortified | 


nibat. 


The most important historical source on Tit is late, 
and somewhat suspect from its hagiographical nature, 
the K: Bahdjat al-nādhirīn wa-uns al-‘anfin of ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim al-Zammürt, written ca. 900/1494-5 (and not 
in the 8th/14th century, as is sometimes said), so far 
unpublished. The author gives a series of decrees, the 
oldest from the prince Tamim b. Ziri b. Ya‘la of 
the Bani Īfran from Rabi‘ I 409/July-August 1018. 
The series of letters, Almoravid, Almohad and Marinid, 
confirm the fiscal and spiritual privileges granted by 
the central power to the nbat of Tit, but there are 
false dates and doubtful facts which render them sus- 
pect. ‘Abd al-‘Azim adopts a current procedure and 
asserts that the Bani Amghār, of Idrisid origin, had 
become Berberised through contacts and marriage 
alliances with the Sanhadja, the founder, Isma'il b. 
Amghār having left Medina in the 4th/10th century 
and settled at Tit, with his descendant Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad making the ribāt renowned. The 
sharfi genealogy of the Banū Amghar was strongly 
denounced by Ibn al-Kadi [9.v.] at the opening of 
the llth/17th century, but in the 6th/12th century 
the family’s role in religious life and its reputation for 
sainthood was incontestable; it seems to have been 
involved also with the teaching of Maliki fikh. 

Situated as it was on a rich, cereal-growing plain, 
the nbat of Tit was occupied by the Portuguese at 
the beginning of the 16th century and made tribu- 
tary, but the small town there seems to have prof- 
ited by the situation to become involved in trade 
exchanges. In order to frustrate the Portuguese, the 
Moroccan ruler in Fas decided to dismantle Tit and 
the population was transferred to the plain of Sā'is, 
whilst the family of the famous ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Madjdhüb settled at Miknàs. The abandoned town fell 
into ruins, even if the mbaf managed to carry on a 
modest religious life. Sultan Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah tried unsuccessfully to revive the port. The vil- 
lage there acquired a certain vitality in the 19th cen- 
tury thanks to the efforts of the kā'id of Dukhāla, 
Muhammad al-‘Arisi. The name Tit was forgotten, 
and the modern village there bears the name of its 
presumed founder, Mawlay ‘Abd Allah. 

The ruins of Tit were excavated by H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse. The area uncovered is quite large, that 
of a small town. The strong fortifications of the ribāt 
were meant to defend it from attack by sea. The 
hypothesis of struggles with the Barghawāta [g.v.] could 
explain the defensive system; the kingdom of these 
last does not seem to have gone beyond the Umm 
al-Rabi* and hardly anything is known of their mari- 
time activities. The walls of Tit, of cement on a stone 
base, much resemble other Almohad fortresses. Of its 
two mosques, a sole minaret remains, that of the more 
recent mosque stemming from the 7th/13th century 
and including the zēwiya of Mawlay ‘Abd Allah. One 
of the most important mawsims in Morocco celebrates 
each summer the founder of Tit. As an ensemble of 
buildings created by a family and not by a ruling 
dynasty, Tit is a unique exception in Morocco’s urban 
history. 
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TĪTTĀWĪN, the Berber name for Tētouan, | 


the Tetteguin of Leo Africanus, Description, tr. Epaulard, 
i, 267, a town on the Mediterranean coast of northern 
Morocco. It lies on the flanks of the Djabal al-Darsa, 
part of the Rif [g.».] chain at the mouth of the Martil 
river (the Wad Ras and Wad Madjaksa of the medi- 


aeval texts). 


The region was Romanised, and the oppidum of : 


Tamuda (mentioned by Pliny, and later the seat of 


a bishop, Tamudensis episcopus) is 8 km/5 miles from |, 


the modern town. Tīttāwīn's history before the 15th 
century is only imperfectly known, with few sources 
and uncertain chronology. Its actual Berber name 
(“the springs”, a quarter of the town still being known 
as al-‘Uyiin) is first mentioned at the death of Idris 
II in 213/828, probably with reference to a simple 
fortified place rather than a true city. Its military and 
strategic function is confirmed by al-Bakri, who men- 
tions its kasaba, and in al-Idrisi’s geography (ii, 531), 


who calls it a Ain but not a madīna. Between the ' 


4th/10th and 7th/13th centuries, the region had an 
important economic and urban growth, thanks to its 
connections with al-Andalus, but Tīttāwīn itself stag- 
nated and is hardly mentioned, unlike the remarkable 


fortunes of Sabta [g..] some 34 km/16 miles away. | 


Not till 685/1286 does the name of Tīttāwīn appear 
again in the chronicles, when the Marinid sultan Yüsuf 


b. Ya'küb al-Nasir “founded” the fortress (kasaba) of | 


Tittawin plus a mosque; whether this was a true foun- 
dation or simply a restoration, is unclear. In 708/1308 
Abū Thabit ‘Amr b. Yüsuf set up there a fortified camp, 
Afrag [g.v.], against the Nasrids of Granada, who had 


occupied Sabta. The 8th-9th/14th-15th centuries are | 


obscure, but after Sabta fell into Portuguese hands, 
Tittawin seems once again to have played a military 
role, although the Portuguese chronicler Azurara states 
that the Portuguese of Ceuta in 1437 dismantled its 


new fortifications, and the abandoned town apparently | 


remained deserted till 889-90/1484-5. 
Around the time of the fall of Granada, the ruler 


of Shafshawan [g.v.], the Sharif "Alī b. Rashid al- | of Algiers, refugees from Oran and Tlemcen settled 


*Alami, welcomed Andalusi refugees and let them 


partly restore the place, with a further, more impor- | 


tant restoration in 898/1493 by one of the last defend- 
ers of Granada, "Alī b. Manzari, considered in oral 
tradition as the true founder of the town; his family 


retained power there for several generations. The | 


cordial relations with the ruler of Shafshawan were 
crowned by the marriage of Ibn Rāshid's successor 
with the famous Sayyida al-Hurra. With some breaks, 
she led Tittawin from 931/1525 to 948/1541, organ- 
ising corsair raids against the Portuguese whilst never- 
theless developing relations with the Iberian powers. 
These activities and the town's richness attracted 
envoys from Lisbon, Madrid and Fas, who negotiated 
with her. But the victory of the Sa‘dians in Morocco 
ended the rule of the Manzari family, which gave 
way to the Naksis, feudatories of the new dynasty. 
The history of Tittawin is indeed narrowly linked with 
its great families, those of Manzarī, Naksis, ‘Ash‘ash 
and Riffi, who built many public edifices, and who, 
whilst still linked with the central power in Morocco, 
maintained a considerable degree of autonomy. 


From the 11th/17th century into the next one, the | 


town enjoyed great prosperity, and most of its great 
buildings date from this period. As a commercial cen- 
tre, it had linen, cotton and silk production, gold and 
silver work, tanning, the manufacture of slippers, pot- 


i 


tery, and arms, sending these wares to other regions 
of Morocco and exporting part of them. A rich bour- 
geoisie built impressive houses and invested in agri- 
culture outside the town walls. 

But signs of crisis appeared at the end of the 18th 
century. European envoys abandoned Tīttāwīn for 
Tangier, and the founding of the port of al-Suwayra/ 
Mogador adversely affected it. The revolt in the town 
of 1821-2 showed up the division between the threat- 
ened world of commerce and the ruinous financial 
demands of the Moroccan central government. Ex- 
ternal events, like the bombardment of Tangier in 
1844, aggravated this trend, culminating in the war 
of 1859-60 between Morocco and Spain, the War of 


; Tétouan or of Africa, with Spain occupying the town 
| early in 1860 after its victory for 27 months, till 2 May 


1862. The disaster revealed the feebleness of Morocco's 
social cohesion and its military power, whilst within 
Tétouan, Muslims who felt threatened vented their 
rage on the local Jews, accused of connivance with 
the enemy, so that the Jewish community left the 
town for Tangier, Gibraltar or Orania (although at 
a later date, many Jews returned to the town and in 
1925 they formed one-sixth of the population), The 
Muslim traders left a ruined town to carry on their 
trade in the Atlantic ports, whilst the traditional arti- 
sanal activities decayed under competition from Euro- 
pean imports. The silk industry, previously a great 
feature of the local economy, fell into oblivion. After 
the establishment of the French and Spanish protec- 
torates over Morocco, Tétouan in 1913 became the 
capital of “Spanish Morocco", with a Khalifa of the 
Sultan of Morocco at the side of the Spanish author- 
ities. After Moroccan independence, the town lost this 
status as part of the increased state centralisation. 
Tittàwin represents a special case amongst Moroccan 
towns. Moriscos expelled from Spain rebuilt the town 
and profoundly affected its culture, seen in patronyms, 
jewelry, embroidery, cuisine and vocabulary, so that 
the town appeared as a happy synthesis of Andalusī 
and Maghribi traditions. Jews, installed there after the 
fall of Granada, made up one-tenth of the population 
till the War of Tétouan. After the French occupation 


there, bringing in Turkish influences which are discern- 
ible in the minor arts. Yet despite the richness of its 
past Tétouan is now undergoing a serious economic 
and social crisis, marginalised by its site and the 
poverty of its agricultural hinterland, and badly affected 
by smuggling activity. The proximity of Ceuta and 
Gibraltar, with their special statuses, encourages this 
traffic. However, the present University of Tétouan is 
endeavouring to recover the proud Moroccan-Andalusī 
heritage of the town's past, and there are in the town 
numerous valuable libraries, private and public. 
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TITU MIR or MIYAN, Sayyid Mir Nithàr "Alī 
(1782-1831), anti-colonial Islamic activist and 
leader of peasant uprisings in Bengal. 

Born into a noble family in Chandpur, Bashirhat 
subdivision in the district of 24 Parganah in West 
Bengal, Tità Mir studied Arabic, Persian and various 
Islamic subjects in a local madrasa. He was also a re- 
nowned wrestler in his time. He entered the service 
of local Hindu zamindars (landlords), but was subse- 
quently imprisoned for defying feudal power (Colvin 
report, Bengal Judicial [Criminal] Consultation of 3 
April 1832). In 1822, while accompanying a member 
of the royal family of Dihli on the Hadjdj, he met 
Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi [q.v.] in Mecca, who initiated 
him into the Tarīka-yi Muhammadiyya, a religious school 
of thought influenced by Ibn Taymiyya and Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. Returning to Bengal in 1827, 
Titi Mir called for a revival of the original teaching 
of Islam stripped of influences from local culture and 
religious practices (al-bid'a wa "I-shirk wa "I-tawassul). He 
inspired the peasants to rise up against the oppres- 


sion of the zamīndārs, both Hindu and Muslim, and | 
colonial indigo planters, and also garnered support | 
from armed resistance groups of fakirs (e.g. Miskin : 
Shah) and even some Hindus (e.g. Zamindar Manēhar | 


Ray of Bhusna) Alarmed by his growing influence, 
a number of zamīndārs led by Krishna Dév Ray 
imposed ruinous taxes to punish and humiliate those 
who wore the Islamic beard or constructed new 
masģjids. After failing to achieve justice through legal 
means, Titü Mir gravitated towards armed resistance, 
eventually leading to confrontation. His idea of erect- 
ing a fort of bamboo made him a popular hero, but 
the fort was demolished by the artillery of the East 
India Company, and Titü Mir, together with a large 
number of his followers, perished on 19 November 
1831. A pioneer of the Bengali egalitarian ‘ulamd’, 
Titü Mir called for a kind of class struggle (com- 
pletely misunderstood by Karl Marx in his Notes on 
Indian history, Moscow n.d., 152) based on Islamic ideol- 
ogy (sometimes referred to as the Mawlawi Movement), 
which was continued by his disciples Munshi Muham- 
mad Yasin and Munshi Fayd al-Din Mukhtar, lead- 
ers such as Hadjdjr Sharītat Allāh and his son Dadi 
Miyàn in the 19th century [see FaRA’IpIyya], and 
most recently by Mawlānā Bhasani (d. 1976). 
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TIYUL, ruvüL (r.?) a term denoting a grant of 
money or land in pre-modern Persian lands. The 
word is not attested before the 9th/15th century [see 
SOYURGHAL]. Doerfer suggests that it is a misspelling 
of the Caghatay Turkish word yatul, “land, domain" 
(ii, 667-9, no. 1014). Minorsky distinguished the tiyūl 
from the soyūrgkāl, as being a temporary grant of the 
right to collect government taxes while the latter was 
a hereditary grant (A soyūrghāl of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq- 
Qoyunlu (903/ 1498), in BSOS, ix [1938], 960; see also 
EI, art. Tiyül). The term appears to have been in 
use under the Kara Koyunlu. Abū Bakr Tihrānī states 
that Djahānshāh summoned the amirs and the holders 
of tiyūls (tiyūldārān) from the provinces in 871/1466-7 
to take part in his expedition against Baghdad (Aitab-i 
Diyārbakriyya, ii, ed. Necati Lugal and Faruk Sümer, 
Ankara 1964, 371) After Djahanshah’s death in 
872/1467-8, those of the army leaders who had 
remained in their ulkās and tiyūlāt left them and joined 
Abū Said b. Kara Yūsuf (ibid, 517). In the latter 
case, if not in the former, it would seem that the 
tiyūl was a district or province. 

In the Safawid period, references to tiyūl are fre- 
quent, though the exact nature of the grant and the 
terms on which it was given varied. In the early years 
of Tahmāsp's reign (930-84/1524-76) it occurs in con- 
junction with the term u/kà, a district or region held 
by a tribal group. It is not clear from the textual ref- 
erences whether the two terms were synonymous, 
though the presumption is that the tiyūl was proba- 
bly a grant of the right to collect taxes in the ulka 
of the holder or a grant of immunities within the 
ulkā. Hasan Rümlü records that in 931/1524-5 the 
tiyūls which belonged to the Ustadjlü amirs were cut 
off (kat* gardānīdand) (Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. and tr. C.N. 
Seddon, Calcutta 1931, Persian text, 189), and that 
because of this they began to oppose the shah in the 
following year (ibd. 191). Kadi Ahmad Kumi states 
that Tahmasp, in the sixth year of his reign (936/1529- 
30), gave an ulkà and tiyūl to each of the Ustadjlü 
amirs who had been in Gilan and had come to his 
court (Khulasat al-tawárikh, ed. Ihsan Ishraki, Tehran 
AHS 1359/1980, i, 195); and he records that, having 
received permission in 938/1531-2 to return to their 
ulkās, they set out for the places (mahall) where they 
held tiyūls and iktās (ibid., 218). In 977/1569, because 
of the tyranny committed by some of the amirs, 
Tahmāsp ordered changes to be made in their tiyūs, 
and Kadi Ahmad mentions some of the changes made 
in their ulkās also (ibid., 563). 

As the structure of the Safawid empire changed, 
the great amirs were given provinces rather than ulkds 
as tiyūls. The term tiyūl thus appears to have been 
used in a somewhat similar sense. to the Saldjük "pro- 
vincial” kta‘ [9.v.] and virtually to have superseded the 
term ikfā, though references are occasionally found 
in the sources to i:ktās (e.g. Iskandar Beg, TarkA-i 
«Ālamārā-yi ‘abbast, Tehran AHS 1334/1956, i, 322, 352, 
ii, 1060, and Iskandar Beg and Muhammad Yūsuf, 
DhayLi tārīkh-i Glamara-yi 'abbāsī, ed. Suhayl Kh*ānsārī, 
Tehran AHS 1317/1938-9, 286). 

Tiyüls were granted on state (dīwānī) land and crown 
lands (khālisadjāt) and also on private property and, less 
commonly, on wakft land. Prior to the 19th century, 
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the holder of a tiyūl (the tiyūldār) was usually an amir 
or a tribal or military leader. In return for the grant 
of a tiyül he was expected to provide a military force 
on demand. In some cases, the number of men to 
be provided was stipulated in the document grant- 
ing the tiyūl (tipūl-nāmača) [see KHARĀDJ. iv, Iran. at 
Vol. IV, 1044a-1045b, and see Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 124-5). Immunity from the entry and inter- 
ference of government officials in the district or region 
on which the tiyūl was granted was frequently given 
in the document granting the tiyūt. In effect, the tiyūl- 


dar often thus had full administrative control of the | 


district where his tiyūl was held. Consequently, in prac- 


tice, if not in theory, the tiyūl came to be regarded | 


as a grant of land. On the death of the ruler, the 
tiyūl fell in, unless confirmed by his successor. In the 
case of a powerful tzyūldār, the holder usually retained 
possession, with or without the payment of a fee. 
Certain dues were paid by the tyūldār on the grant 
of his tiyūl and sometimes annually (see Landlord and 
peasant, 124-5). Practice, however, varied. In the event 
of the tiyūldār dying, his heir or heirs were frequently 
able to secure the regrant of the late holder's tiyūl in 
their favour. As in the case of the earlier iktā, there 
was a tendency for /iüls to become hereditary and 
to be assimilated to private property. 

It is difficult to arrive at reliable figures for the 
extent of land held as tiyūl. It varied at different times 
and in different provinces. Under Nadir Shah there 
was apparently an attempt to resume £iyüls and soyür- 
ghāls or, at least, to exert stricter control over them. 
He ordered all the tiyūlāt and mawkūfāt of Fars to be 
resumed in 1151/1738-9, but it is unlikely that this 
order was fully implemented (Fasa’i, Fars-nama-yi nasiri, 
lith., Tehran 1984-6, i, 181; Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 129). Under the Kadjars, large areas of the 
country were alienated from the control of the cen- 
tral government as fü whether given as grants to 
collect the taxes of a given district, or given to gov- 
ernment officials in lieu of salary (ibid., 139-40). H.C. 
Rawlinson calculated that about one-fifth of the whole 
revenue of Persia was thus alienated in the form of 
tiyūl from the crown towards the middle of the 19th 
century (Notes on a journey from Tabriz through Persian 
Kurdistan to the ruins of Takhti Soleimán, in FRGS, x 
[1841], 5 n.). One of the first actions of the National 
Assembly after the grant of the Constitution was to 
abolish the tyūl (Landlord and peasant, 179). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): B. Fragner, Soctal and economic affairs, in Camb. 

hist. Iran, vi, The Timurid and Safavid periods, 513-16; 

A.K.S. Lambton, Land tenure and revenue administra- 

tion in the nineteenth century, in ibid., vii, From Nadir 

Shah to the Islamic Republic, 465-85, 488-95 (also in 

eadem, Qgjar Persia, London 1987); K.M. Réhrborn, 

Provinzen. und Zentral-gewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. 

Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966. (Ann K.S. LAMBTON) 

TIZNIT, a town of southwestern Morocco 
(lat. 29° 43' N., long. 9° 44' W., altitude 224 m/735 
feet above sea level) in a Tashelhit [ge] Berber- 
speaking area. It is today on the highroad RP 30 
that passes by Agadir [¢.v.] and runs roughly paral- 
lel to the coast towards the Western Sahara. Its posi- 
tion in the plainofthe Sis [see AL-sūs AL-AksA], 
between the Atlantic Ocean 15 km/9 miles to its west, 
the High Atlas to the north (90 km/56 miles) and 
the Anti-Atlas to the south and east, has given it a 
role of a crossroads town. 

Before the 19th century, nothing is known of it 
apart from a legend that its foundation was due to 
a certain prostitute, who became thereafter a saint; 


oral tradition recounts that her dog found the first 
spring, lin akdim (“the ancient spring”) of Tīznīt. Tīznīt 
was besieged by the Sharif [see sHuRAFA’?] Hashim 
u-Alī (murdered in 1825), and because of its con- 
stant opposition to the hegemony of Tazerwalt [¢.v.], 
it was fortified in 1883. The expedition of the sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan I [g.v.] in 1886 strengthened the 
position of the Makhzan [g.».] in the region. The town 
now attracted many Jews from the so-called Bilad al- 
Sībā. It probably had ca. 1,000 inhabitants in 1882, 
according to Erckmann, Le Maroc moderne, 56; by 1936 
the population had reached 4,662, including 357 Jews 
and 132 Europeans. 

Chased from the Sahara at the beginning of the 
20th century, Shaykh Mā” al-‘Aynayn [g.v.] took refuge 
at Tiznit in 1909. His son Ahmad al-Hība [9.v. in 
Suppl.] succeeded in mobilising the surrounding tribes 
and launched a @jihdd against the forces of the French 
Protectorate. When he proclaimed himself sultan 
in 1912, al-Hiba made Tiznit his capital until he 
was defeated near Marrakush. From that time until 
the decolonalisation of the Spanish Western Sahara 
took place in 1975, Tiznit remained a small town 
from which the Spanish enclave of Ifni [g.v.] was 
supervised. In 1982 it had 23,000 inhabitants, with 
increasing importance as the chef-lieu of the province 
of the Sis. 

Bibliography: J. Erckmann, Le Maroc moderne, 
Paris 1885, 56-7; L. Justinard, Notes sur l'histoire du 
Sous au XIX" siècle, in Hespéris, v (1925), vi (1926); 
Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty Handbooks, 
Morocco, 2 vols. London 1941-2, index; Justinard, 
Un grand chef berbère: le caïd Goundafi, Casablanca 
1951; al-Mukhtār al-Süsi, [igh kadim® wa-hadith”, 
Rabat 1966; J. Guibert, L'histoire d'une. ville: Tiznit, 
mémoire, dipl. de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes en 
Sciences Sociales, Paris 1978-9, unpubl.; art. Tiznit, 
in Ma‘lamat al-Maghrib, viii, Salā 1996, 2676-83. 

(ABDERRAHMANE LAKHSASS!) 

TOBOL, the name of a river in Western 
Siberia from which 7obolik, the ethnonym of a sub- 
grouping of the Siberian Tatars derives, as does also 
the name of the Russian city Tobol’sk built (1587) 


| near Sibir, the capital of the Sibir Khanate [see sisir]. 


The Tobol Tatars, together with the Tümenli, consti- 
tute one of the principal subgroupings of the Siberian 
Tatars along with the Tara, Baraba, Tomsk and 
Bukharlik groupings. The Tobolik presently number 
about 50,000 and live interspersed among Russian, 
Siberian Bukhārān and Kazan Tatar settlements along 
the Irtish river, from Tara to Tobol’sk and on the 
Tobol. They descend from the Kipéak Turkic and 
Turkicised population of the eastern regions of the 
ulus of Djoci (the White and Blue Hordes of the ter- 
ritories of Orda and Shiban) which in the late 15th 
century formed the Khanate of Sibir. These Tatars 
mixed, to varying degrees, with the local Ugric 
(Khanti/Ostyak) tribes that had been brought under 
Tatar rule. Some of their tribal components are 
reflected in the names of administrative units: Kurdak, 
Ishtek (a Turkic term for Ugric groups, cf. Ostyak, 
the Kazaks often refer to the Siberian Tatars as Ushtek, 
Tomilov, Etniceskaya ist, 32), Toghus in the Uvat dis- 
trict (who are also called Sas Kalki “swamp people”), 
Yaskalbi, Nanga and Tsavaltsik. Included among them 
are also descendants of Bukharan merchants who set- 
tled in the region (15th-16th centuries) as are also the 
linguistically more closely related Volga Tatars. The 
language of the latter serves as their literary tongue. 
They are Sunni Muslims, and Islam has served as 


| one of their primary sources of identity. They are 
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largely engaged in agriculture, fishing and hunting. 
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s (P.B. GoLDEN) 

TODAR MAL, Hindu finance minister to the 
Mughal emperor Akbar (d. 998/1589). 

Of the Khatri caste, probably a native of the Pan- 
djab, he rose early under Akbar (acceded 964/1556). 
In 971/1563-4 he was appointed to serve under Muzaf- 
far Khan, and to organise the revenue administration 
and soon afterwards he received the title of raja. In 
981/1573-4, after the conquest of Gudjarat, Tēdar 
Mal was assigned the task of settling its revenues. He 
was then sent to serve with the armies operating in 
Bihar and Bengal, where he worked hard to suppress 
the rebellion that broke out in 988/1580-1. He was 
appointed Diwan of the Empire in 990/1582-3 and 
occupied this office till his death. In 993/1585 he 
was promoted to the high mansab [g.v.] or rank of 
4,000. As Diwan he introduced important financial 
reforms, obtaining in later tradition a high reputation 
as the architect of Akbar's revenue reforms, although 
much spade work had been done by his predecessors 
Muzaffar Khan and Shah Mansür. Contemporaries 
saw him as loyal, competent and harsh. His memo- 
randum on revenue administration, 990/1582, pre- 
served in B.L. ms. Add. 27,247, fols. 331b-332b, 
bears out this assessment. The formulation of the 
dastürs or cash revenue rates, for different localities 
for each crop, was largely the work of Shah Mansur, 
but fēdar Mal certainly gave the arrangements their 
final form. According to later tradition, he made Per- 
sian the official language of accounts at all levels. 

fēdar Mal left behind palatial buildings in Jhusi 
near Allahabad. He was personally an orthodox Hindu, 
and was, on this account, regarded as narrow-minded 
(muta‘assib) at Akbar’s court; but Akbar never wavered 
in his appreciation of his loyal service, and grieved 
at his death. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Abu "-Fadl, Akbar- 
nama, iii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1873-87; idem, A’in- 
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Syed Moinul Haq, Karachi 1961; Shah Nawaz 
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(M. ATHAR ALI) 

TOGHA TEMÜR (d. 754/1353), last Mongol 
Ū-Khān [9.v.] of Persia. He was descended from Čingiz 
Khan’s younger brother Djoči Khasar. His father Suday 
had received permission from the Īi-Khān Abū Sa‘id 
to enter Khurāsān, but died in 733/1332-3, and Togha 
Temür settled in Sarakhs. In the winter of 736/1335-6, 
following Abü Sa'id's death, he was raised up as sov- 


ereign by the amirs of Khurāsān, led by Abū Sa‘id’s 
governor of the province, Shaykh "Alī b. "Alī Ķūshčī, 
in opposition to the successive puppet khāns enthroned 
in ‘Trak. In 738/1337-8, he advanced into north- 
western Persia at the instigation of certain amirs there, 
only to be defeated near Tabriz by Shaykh Hasan-i 
Buzurg, the founder of the Djalayirid [9.v.] dynasty, 
and his khan Muhammad, and forced to retreat. When 
a similar invitation came in Radjab 739/January- 
February 1339, this time from Hasan-i Buzurg him- 
self, Togha Temiir again moved westwards and was 
courted in the vicinity of Sultāniyya by representatives 
of all the competing factions. But his ambitions were 
foiled by a stratagem on the part of Hasan-i Buzurg’s 
rival, the Cübanid lge] Shaykh Hasan-i Küčük, which 
produced a league against Togha Temür, and he was 
obliged to withdraw yet again. 

Togha Temür was largely successful in overcoming 
recalcitrant Mongol amīrs within Khurāsān. Following 
his first abortive westward advance, he was for a time 
a prisoner of Arghūn Shah and ‘Ali-yi Mrka’il, who 
had earlier deserted him on the march and who now 
put to death his principal supporter Shaykh "Alī. But 
subsequently they rallied to Togha Temiir and en- 
throned him a second time in Nīshāpūr. Within a 
short time, however, Togha Temür was confronted 
by a more formidable threat to his authority in the 
shape of the Sarbadārīds [g.».], who greatly reduced 
his sway in Khurāsān and against whom he strug- 
gled almost until his death. He sent against them an 
army under his brother Shaykh ‘Ali Ke'ün, who was 
routed and killed near Bayhak (Hāfiz-i Abrü, Cing 
opuscules, 23-4), probably in 742/1341-2. From 752/ 
1351-2 the Sarbadar leader Yahya Karāwī reversed 
his predecessor’s policy and submitted to Togha Temiir, 
but only as a prelude toa treacherous attack on his 
camp in the course of negotiations, in 754/1353. Togha 
Temūr, unprepared and unguarded, was cut down 
and his troops dispersed. 

Togha Temiir did not receive any permanent recog- 
nition outside Khurasan and Mazandaran, although 
coins were episodically minted in his name elsewhere. 
According to Faryümadi (320), Mu‘izz al-Din Husayn, 
the Kart [g.v.] ruler of Hardt, submitted to him; but 
Hāfiz-i Abrü (Cing opuscules, 32) claims that the two 
men were merely on friendly terms. Despite the 
restricted size of his kingdom and the upheavals that 
characterised his reign, Faryümadi (327) nevertheless 
credits Togha Temür with all the kingly qualities and 
worthiness to occupy the throne of Cingiz Khàn, and 
comments on his justice. He was the last Čingizid to 
reign as ll-Khàn, although his son Lukmàn, who 
escaped from the Sarbadārid attack in 754/ 1353, was 
later set up as client ruler in Astarābād by Tīmūr. 
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TOGHRÍL (r), a designation in Old Turkish for 
a bird of prey, described by Mahmüd al-Kāshgharī 
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as larger than a sonkur, a possibility is the Crested 
Goshawk, Astur trivirgatus. It was certainly used for 
hunting purposes [see for this, BAvzaRa]. 

Its chief importance, however, in early Turkish his- 
tory and culture, from Uyghur times onwards, was as 
a frequent personal name. In Islamic times, its most 
notable holder was Toghril Beg [q.2.], co-founder with 
his brothers Caghri Beg [9.v.] and Bighu (whose names 
are also those of avian raptors) of the fortunes of the 
Great Saldjūķs [g.v.]. It remained common in Saldjūk 
onomastic and in that of the early Ottomans, e.g. the 
Er-toghril of the 8th/ 14th century and a son of Bāyezīd 
I at the end of that century; but thereafter it fell out 
of use. The Turkish word may have given Magyar 
turul “a kind of falcon or eagle". 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongol- 
ische Elemente im Neupersischen, Wisebaden 1963-75, iii, 
346-8, no. 1345; Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymolog- 
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TOGHRIL (I) BEG, Asc Tānī MUHAMMAD B. 

MĪKĀ”ĪL (b. towards the end of the 10th century A.D., 
d. 455/1063, leading figure of the Saldjük 
family and, with his brother Caghri Beg Dawüd 
[g.v.], founder of the Great Saldjük Sultanate 
in Persia and ‘Irak. 

Toghril and Caghri must have been born when 
the Oghuz tribe [see cauzz] was still in the Central 
Asian steppes to the north of Kh"àrazm and Tran- 
soxania, and after their father's death were appar- 
ently brought up in the Djand [9.v. in Suppl.] region 
by their grandfather Saldjük b. Dukàk, eponymous 
founder of the Saldjük line. This part of the Oghuz 
apparently became at least nominally Muslim around 
this time, and in the first three decades of the llth 
century A.D. the Saldjük family became drawn into 
the military and political affairs of the Karakhanids 
[see ILEK-KHANS] of Transoxania in the service of such 
rulers as "Alītīgin b. Boghra Khan [4.v.]. They moved 
into Kh"àrazm in the early 1030s, but in face of the 
hostility of a rival Oghuz ruler, Shah Malik of Djand, 
were compelled in 426/1035 to transfer to Ghaznawid 
Khurāsān under the leadership of Toghril, Caghri, 
Misa Yabghu and Ibrahim Ināl. In 429/1038 Toghril 
was temporarily in control of Nīshāpūr, making the 
khutba in his own name (though perhaps at the side 
of that of the Ghaznawid sultan Mas'üd b. Mahmüd) 
and assuming the title of al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam “Most 
Exalted Ruler”. The Saldjük take-over of Khurasan 
and all the Ghaznawid possessions west of Balkh was 
sealed by Toghril’s victory at Dandànkàn [g.v. in 
Suppl] in 431/1040 (for details of all these events, 
see SALDJŪKS. II). 

Exactly what was the relationship at this time 
between Toghril and his brother Čaghrī is not clear, 
but R.W. Bulliett concluded that they were in fact 
equal in status, at least at the outset (see his Numismatic 
evidence for the relationship between Tughril Beg and Chaghri 
Beg, in D.K. Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern numismatics, 
iconography, epigraphy and history. Studies in honor of George 
C. Miles, Beirut 1974, 289-96). In practice, Caghri 
took over the eastern lands of the new Saldjük state 
whilst Toghril expanded through northern Persia. He 
reduced the Ziyārids [9.v.] of the Caspian provinces 
to tributary status in 433/1041-2 and acquired control 
of Rayy, dislodging the Büyid Abu Kalidjar Fana- 
Khusraw b. Madjd al-Dawla from the citadel of Taba- 
rak in 434/1042-3, and he started to mint coins there, 
making it his capital (see G.C. Miles, The numismatic 
history of Rayy, New York 1938, 196-7). Operations 
were carried out against the Kākūyids {¢.v.] in Hama- 


dhàn, with Toghril in 437/1045-6 despatching [brahim 
Ina] against its ruler Abū Kalidjar Garshāsp; this 
Saldjük commander drove out the Kaküyids and led 
his bands into Kurdistan and against the Christian 
Abkhāz of Transcaucasia (440/1048). In 438/1046-7 
Toghril launched his first attack on Isfahan and made 
the Kākūyid Abū Mansür Faramurz his tributary, 
returning to the city in 442/1050. It was a measure 
of the inexperience of the Oghuz bands when faced 
with the necessity for siege warfare that the siege took 
a year; Farāmurz only surrendered in early 443/1051 
when his supplies ran out. He was given Yazd and 
Abarküh as iķiās in compensation for Isfahan, which 
Toghril restored and rendered prosperous. He trans- 
ferred his capital from Rayy to Isfahan and made it 
his chief residence for the remaining twelve years of 
his life [see IsFAHAN. 1.]. 

The process of overcoming the more powerful Büyid 
dynasty in western Persia and ‘Irak took longer, and 
was not completed until 454/1062 in the case of their 
rule in Fars [see BuwayHips}]. When the three Saldjük 
leaders had crossed the Oxus in 426/1035 they had 
styled themselves “clients of the Commander of the 
Faithful”, and Toghril had established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the ‘Abbasid al-Ka'im [9..] during his first 
occupation of Nīshāpūr. Toghril had been conduct- 
ing raids into Adharbaydjan (successfully) and into 
eastern Anatolia (unsuccessfully) in 446/1054 when he 
was invited to intervene in ‘Irak by the caliph’s vizier 
Ibn al-Muslima [g], at a period when the Büyid 
amirate of ‘Irak had fallen into chaos and when the 
security of the caliphate seemed threatened by the 
Turkish soldiery under Arslan Basāsīrī [9.v.], who was 
suspected of pro-Shī'ī, pro-Fatimid sympathies. Hence 
Toghri! assembled troops at Hamadhàn, Dinawar, 
Kirmanshah and Hulwàn, and in Ramadan 447/ 
December 1055 entered Baghdad. It was not, how- 
ever, until he paid a second visit to Baghdad at the 
end of 449/beginning of 1058 that the caliph actu- 
ally received Toghril, bestowing on him the /akabs of 
Rukn al-Dawla and Malik al-Mashnk wa "I-Maghrib and 
allowing him to be addressed formally as Sultan (as 
now begins to appear on his coins), and it was not 
until the end of 451/beginning of 1060 that the threat 
to the capital from Basasiri was dispelled. Although 
Toghril seems to have exulted in his role of deliverer 
of the caliphate from the Shī'ī Büyids, al-Kā'im was 
perceptibly less enthusiastic at exchanging the chaotic 
but weak Büyid presence in his capital for the strong, 
potentially restrictive one of the Turkish Saldjüks. This 
coldness was seen in 452/1060 when Toghril aspired 
to marry a daughter of the caliph’s; in 448/1056 al- 
Ķā'im had married one of Caghri Beg's daughters, 
but the union of an ‘Abbasid princess with a rough 
Turkmen was a different matter. The caliph at first 
refused, and only yielded under duress two years later, 
after Toghril had threatened to confiscate the caliphal 
iktās in ‘Irak; even then, Toghril did not see his bride 
until his visit to Baghdàd in 455/1063 and the mar- 
riage was never consummated (see G. Makdisi, The 
marnage of Tughnl Beg, in IJMES, i [1970], 259-75). 
'The Great Saldjüks were, in fact, always to have 
an uneasy relationship with the ‘Abbasids [see e.g. 
MALIK SHAH]. 

Toghril died aged around 70 on 8 Ramadan 455/4 
September 1063. He was childless, and it was assumed 
that the sons of Caghri would succeed to the Great 
Saldjük Sultanate after him. Before he died, Toghril 
proclaimed as his heir Caghri's son Sulayman, by a 
wife whom Toghril took over just after Caghri's death 
in 452/1060, but a comparative nonentity; hence it 
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was not difficult for the more able Alp Arslan b. 
Čaghri [¢.2.] to assert his dominion over the whole 
Saldjük empire. All the subsequent Great Saldjük sul- 
tans, and the heads of the existing branch of the fam- 
ily in Kirmàn and, later, that in Syria [see sarpjOkips. 
III, 3-4], were descendants of Čaghri. 

The achievements of Toghril were remarkable for 
one who started out as an illiterate nomad chief, and 
he emerges from the sources as a full-scale, lively fig- 
ure at the side of his more sketchily-described brother 
Caghri. He had survived attempts at seizing power 
by Ibrahim Inàl and other Saldjüks holding to a more 
patrimonial view of power rather than the Perso- 
Islamic view of it as a monolithic, authoritarian con- 
cept, probably because he was viewed by the Turkmen 
rank-and-file of his following as a supremely success- 
ful military leader. Also, he skilfully used the talents 
of his Persian advisers and administrators, such as the 
expertise of his vizier the ‘Amid al-Mulk Kundurī 
(g.v.; see also H. Bowen, Notes on some early Seljugid 
viziers, in BSOAS, xx [1957], 105-10) to embark on 
constructing the fabric of a typical Perso-Islamic state, 
a process developed more fully by his two successors 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. This he was able to do 
together with, as noted above, generally keeping the 
allegiance of the Oghuz tribesmen who still essentially 
made up his military backing; it was fortunate that 
Toghril’s reign was one of steady expansion, with raids 
into rich territories which provided a stream of plun- 
der. Toghril was thus to lay the foundations of an 
empire which was to endure, though with lessening 
effectiveness, for some ninety years. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see the Bibis. to saLpjūKis. IJ, IJI. 1-2, in 
which articles the political, social, constitutional and 
religious trends of the early Saldjük period are con- 
sidered. There is a biography of Toghril in Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, v, 63-8, tr. de Slane, iii, 
224-9, and a connected narrative of events of the 
time by C.E. Bosworth in Camb. hist. fran, v, 18- 
23, 38-49. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TOGHRIL (II) b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah, 

Rukn al-Dunyā wa '1-Dīn, brother of the Saldjük sul- 
tan in the West, Mahmüd [¢.v.], and himself briefly 
ruler in ‘Irak under the patronage of his uncle 
Sandjar b. Malik Shah [9.z.], sultan in the East and 
head of the Saldjük family (ruled 526-9/1132-4). 

Born in 503/1109, he received as Atabeg or 
guardian from his father Sultan Mubammad the amir 
Shirgir and received as his fief a large part of the 
province of Djibal with the towns of Sawa, Kazwin, 
Abhar, Zandjan, Tālaķān, etc. On the death of his 
father (511/1118), the Atabeg Shirgir was thrown into 
prison and his place taken by the amir Kündoghdi, 
who was on bad terms with Sultan Mahmüd, Toghril’s 
brother. With Kündoghdi he took part in the unfor- 
tunate campaign against the Georgians in 551/1121 
and was in a serious position when his Atabeg died 
in the same year and his relations with his brother, 
never very good, became still worse. In these straits 
he was easily persuaded by the Mazyadid Arab Du- 
bays b. Sadaka [see MAzYAD, BANG] that it would be 
easy to seize the province of ‘Irak and get rid of the 
*Abbasid caliph and the sultan. The enterprise failed, 
however, and the two sought refuge with Sandjar, 
who took up their cause and began negotiations on 
their behalf with Mahmüd in Rayy (end of 522/ 
1128). Some years later (525/1131), Mahmid died 
and his son Dawiid was summoned to the throne 
temporarily until Sandjar had finally decided the suc- 
cession. The latter declared for Toghril, but in the 


meanwhile another brother, Mas'üd, had claimed the 
throne and was approaching with considerable forces. 
In the battle that followed at Dinawar (526/1132) 
between Sandjar and Mas'üd, the latter was defeated 
and sent back to his province of Gandja, while Toghril 
was installed as sultan. Sandjar then departed and left 
his nephew to enforce his recognition upon his oppo- 
nents. He was successful in routing Dāwūd's adher- 
ents, but the latter himself escaped to Baghdad. Mas'üd 
was soon in power there, and was able to persuade 
the caliph to mention him in the khutha and desig- 
nate Dawid as his successor (527/1132). Toghril was 
not a match for his brother and, after wandering 
about a great deal, sought refuge with the Bawandid 
Ispahbad of Tabaristān, where he spent the whole of 
the winter of 557-8/1132-3. In the following year, 
fortune was rather more favourable to him and he 
succeeded in again taking the capital Hamadhān, but, 
on arriving there, he fell ill and died early in 529/ 
October-November 1134. His widow later married 
Ildegiz [9.v.], who raised Toghril’s son Arslan to the 
Saldjük throne (555/1161). 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 
Bundari, Zahir al-Din Nīshāpūrī, Rawandi, Sadr 
al-Din al-Husayni, Ibn al-Djawzi and Ibn al-Athir. 
Of secondary sources, see C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. 
hist. Iran, v, 12-5. See also saLpjūķi»s. II. 2 and 
its Bibl |. (M.T. Hoursma*) 
TOGHRIL (III) b. Arslan b. Toghril (II), Rukn 

al-Dunyà wa ’l-Dīn, last Great Saldjük ruler in 
the West, reigned 571-90/1175-94. 

Born in 564/1168-9, when süll a boy he was raised 
to the throne by the Ildegizid Atabeg Nusrat al-Din 
Pahlawān [9.v.], after his father had been poisoned 
to thwart his endeavour to escape the burdensome 
tutelage of the Atabeg (cf. Houtsma, Some remarks on 
the history of the Saldjuks, in AO, iii, 140-1). It was only 
on the death of Pahlawan in 581 or 582/1186 that 
Toghril, now grown up, who had enjoyed a careful 
education and was distinguished by physical and intel- 
lectual gifts—he composed a number of short Persian 
poems— showed that he was not at all inclined to do 
as his father had done, and be content with the mere 
name of sultan. He was assisted by the fact that Pah- 
lawan's successor, Kizil Arslan, had quarrelled with 
the widow of his deceased brother and their two sons, 
so that he was able to make arrangements with a 
number of Turkish amirs and seize the Saldjük cap- 
ital Hamadhan. In order to be more sure of com- 
pletely disposing of his dangerous opponent, Kizil 
Arslan asked the caliph to send him troops from 
Baghdad while he himself advanced from Adhar- 
baydjan, but the incapable leader of the Baghdad 
army, the vizier Ibn Yünus, attacked Toghril at 
Dàymarg (584/1188) and suffered a terrible defeat 
from the impetuous bravery of his opponent. Little, 
however, was won thereby for Toghril’s cause, for 
Kizil Arslan was coming nearer and the caliph was 
equipping a new army. To add to his troubles, the 
young sultan quarrelled with his own people and on 
his return to Hamadhàn hanged several of his most 
prominent supporters. The result was that he could 
not hold out in his capital, which was very soon taken 
by Kizil Arslan; he spent some time ravaging the 
region of Urmiya, Khóy and Salmās, endeavoured in 
vain to win the caliph to his side, applied without 
success to several Muslim princes, including the 
Ayyübid Salah al-Din, for help, and had finally to 
surrender to Kizil Arslan, who imprisoned him in the 
castle of Kahran near Tabriz in 586/1190. Kizil Ars- 
lan then himself occupied the throne of the Saldjüks 
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but, when he was murdered the following year at the 
instigation of the widow of his brother, Toghril suc- 
ceeded in escaping and found an asylum with the 
Bani Kafshüd in Zandjan. 

The lack of unity among the sons of Pahlawan, 
now the rulers of Adharbaydjan, gave him the opportu- 
nity of coming again to Hamadhan and marrying 
Pahlawān's widow, only, however, to put her to death. 
He also took Isfahàn and Rayy and sacked the strong- 


hold of Tabarak near the latter town (Yaküt, Mu'djam, | 


iii, 507-8), but this brought upon him the enmity of 
the powerful Kh"arazm Shah Tekish, who only a 
short time before had taken Rayy. He was not inclined 
to lose this city, and sent troops there to take it from 
the Saldjük sultan. The wise course would have been 
to avoid their superior numbers, but Toghril felt it a 
point of honour to defend the Saldjük claims on ‘Irak 


even at the cost of his life, calmly awaited the approach | 


of the enemy in spite of the advice of his friends, 
then threw himself with a few faithful followers on 
the foe and was immediately slain (29 Rabi* I 590/25 
March 1194). 

Toghril is praised in the sources for his martial 
qualities and his scholarly attainments. His death 
marked the end of the Great Saldjük line and the 
partition of western Persia between the [ldegizids in 
the north and the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nāsir [q.v.] in the 
south, whilst eastern Persia fell briefly, before the Mon- 
gol onslaught, into the hands of the Kh"árazm Shahs. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 

Bundārī, Rāwandī, Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, Nasawi, 

Ibn al-Athir and Djuwayni. Of secondary sources, 

see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 

346-7; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 180-2; 

Angelika Hartmann, an-Nāsir li-Din Allah (1180- 

1225). Politik, Religion, Kultur in der späten "Abbasidenzeit, 

Berlin-New York 1975, 72-5. See also sarpjükims. 

III, 2 and its Bibl. 

(M.T. Houtsma-[C.E. BoswoRTH)) 

TOGHRIL SHAH b. Kilidj Arslan II, Mughith 
al-Din, minor prince in eastern Anatolia from the 
family of the Saldjuks of Rüm [see satpjixsps. 
III. 5]. 

When the old king Kilidj Arslan II [g.».] divided 
his kingdom among his many sons, Toghril Shah re- 
ceived the town of Elbistan. In 597/1200-1 his brother 
Rukn al-Din Sulayman conquered Erzerüm, which 
he handed over to Toghril Shah, while he himself 
took Elbistan. A few years later, Balaban, lord of Khi- 
lat (Akhlāt), was attacked by the Ayyübid al-Malik 
al-Awhad Ayyüb b. al-Malik al-‘Adil. As he was un- 
able to defend himself alone, he appealed to Toghril 
Shah for help and they attacked and routed al-Awhad 
with their combined forces. Toghril Shàh who also 
coveted Khilat, then had Balaban treacherously mur- 
dered, but when he tried to seize the town he met 
with a vigorous resistance, so he turned his attention 
to Malazgird [9.v.]. Here also he was defeated, and 
there was nothing left for him but to return to 
Erzerüm. The people of Khilāt then turned to al- 
Awhad, who occupied the town in 604/1207-8. Togh- 
ri] Shah was unable to defend himself against his 
neighbours, the Georgians; he had to pay tribute to 
King Giorgi III Lasha in Tiflis, and show himself his 
vassal in other respects also. Finally, a son of Toghril 
Shah adopted Christianity and married the sister of 
Giorgi, Rusudan, who succeeded him on the throne 
(see AL-KkURDJ]. Toghril Shah died in 622/1225 and 
was succeeded by his son Rukn al-Din Djahàn Shah, 
who in 627/1230 was dethroned by his cousin ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kaykubàd I [¢.v.]. According to another, un- 


doubtedly incorrect, story, Toghril Shah died as early 
as 610/1213-14 after an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
the kingdom of his nephew Kaykāwūs I [g.».], being 
taken prisoner and put to death by him. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, xii, 58, 134, 180, 271, 
279, 295, 318; Abu 'I-Fidā”, Annales, ed. Reiske, iv, 
249, 251; RHC, Historiens orientaux, i, 84, 87, ii/1, 
69, 97-8, 172-3; Ibn Bibi, in Houtsma, Recueil, iii, 
II, 27-8, 57, 59-60, 99, 102, 104-5, 187; iv, 5, 9, 
21-3, 40-3, 84, 148; Zambaur, Manuel, 143-4. See 
also the Bibl. to sa_pjūķī»s. III, 5. 
(K.V. ZETTERSTĒEN) 
TOGHUZGHUZ (Turkic Tokuz Oghuz “the Nine 
Oghuz", the name of a Turkic tribal con- 
federation that was used in often chronologically 
confused Muslim accounts as the general designation 
of the Uyghurs until the late 5th/llth century. 
Chinese sources, in which they are first attested in 
630, invariably translate rather than transcribe this 
name as Chiu hsing, the “Nine Surnames", ie. clans 
or tribal groupings. The ethnonyms Uyghur and Tokuz 
Oghuz were not, strictly speaking, coterminous. The 


| Uyghurs (consisting of ten tribes or clans) were one 


of the constituent tribal confederations that formed 
part of the Tokuz Oghuz and had earlier been com- 
ponents of the T'ieh-lē (*Tegreg “wagon”, i.e. “people 
of the wagon”, cf. Chin. Kao chii/ Kao-ch’e “the High 
Carts", an earlier, 5th-6th century designation for the 
Uyghurs), a tribal confederation that in the 6th cen- 
tury stretched across Eurasia and included the Oghur 
(the Oghuric form of Oghuz) tribes of the Pontic 
steppes. The other eight tribes were: Buku(t), Kun/ 
Hun, Bayirku, Tongra, Sikar, Ch'i-pi, A-pu-ssu and 
Ku-lun-wu-ku (Liu, Chin. Nachr., ii, 392; Pulleyblank, 
Remarks, 35-9; Hamilton, Toguz Oyuz). The Shine Usu 
Inscription, N3 (ca. 759) notes the On (“ten”) Uyghur, 
Tokuz Oghuz over whom the Uyghur Kaghan ruled 
for 100 years (Orkun, i, 164). Rashid al-Din, ed. Raw- 
shan and Müsawi, i, 138-40, provides some interest- 
ing data on their early history deriving from Uyghur 
informants and based on their extensive, written 
accounts. These historical traditions (hawādith) go back 
to their pre-imperial period when the Uyghur-Tokuz 
Oghuz were living in the Orkhon-Selenge river re- 
gion of Mongolia, in which Kara Korum, the Cing- 
gisid capital, was subsequently constructed. According 
to Rashid al-Din, the “On Uyghūr” and *Toghūz 
Uyghūr” (si), were living along a system of ten rivers, 
the On Orghun (the Orkhon and various tributaries) 
noted as: "yylshlk, Otnkr (= * Ky, *Otīkār, cf. Hu- 
tu-ko = *Uturķur), Bükiz (for o» *Büküt, Bokut, Chin. 
Pu-ku, see Hamilton, Toguz Oyuz, 26, 42, 45), Uzkndr, 
Tolar, Tardar, 'dr (= * jə! *Adiz), Ūč, Tābīn, Qam- 
lāndjū and Ūtīgān (Otigān, cf. Old Turk. Otikān, the 
sacred refugium of the Kök Tūrks, Mong. etiigeni 
“shamanist goddess of the earth”). These names, how- 
ever, can only partially be matched with the Uyghur 
clan names known in Chinese and Khotanese sources 
(Yaghlakar, *Uturkar, Kūrābir, Bokasikir/Boksikit, 
Avuéagh, Kasar, Hu-wu-su, Yabutkar, Ayavir [Kaya- 
mur]; for these see Hamilton, Les Ouigours, 3-4, and 
his Toguz Oyuz, 41-9). In their early period, accord- 
ing to Rashid al-Din, these tribes possessed neither 
“kingship (padshàht) nor sovereign power (sanvari). At 
any time, a person from each tribal grouping could 
become ruler of his own tribe through the use of 
force (ba-laghallub. Deciding at a congress (kengāč) 
that “for us an absolute monarch whose authority 
extends to all is necessary”, they established a dual 
rulership with Mángü Bay of the "yyshlk/'yylshlk 


| (clearly not the Yaghlakar, the ruling clan of the 
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Uyghurs for much of their pre-imperial and imperial 
periods), who was given the title of īl īltabar (Turk, 
il el teber, cf. Bilge Kaghan inscription, E, 37 uygkur 
elteber) and another person, of the Üzknd(r) who was 
chosen as kül irkin (an old Turkic title held by tribal 
chiefs, Clauson, ED, 225). “They made the two of 
them the king of the people and tribes. Their clan 
(urugh) ruled for a period of 100 years”. In recent 
times, the ruler was called Idi Kitt, which Rashid al- 
Din translates as “possessor of fortune” (Khudawand-i 
dawlat), an accurate rendering of the Turkic Volks- 
etymologie: idi “master, owner” + kut “heavenly good 
fortune”. Actually, the term comes from Turk. idhuk 
(“heaven-sent”) kut, a title associated with the Basmil, 
whom the Uyghurs toppled in 744 to form their 
Kaghanate in Inner Asia and who were associated 
with the Tokuz Oghuz. 

Chinese sources, before the accession of the Uyghurs 
to the Kaghanate in Mongolia, note the Tokuz Oghuz 
as nomads who sold horses to the Middle Kingdom 
and fashioned armour from horse hides. They were 
unruly and often rebellious subjects of the Kók Tiirks, 
as they had earlier been of the Jou-jan. The Uyghur 
grouping, located at this time on the Orkhon-Selenge 
rivers, near the Türk core lands, was the dominant 
element in the union. The other Tokuz Oghuz were 
in the Altai-T”ien-shan region. Their relationship to 
the ruling house of the Türks is unclear. The Orkhon 
inscriptions (Kül Tegin, N4, Bilge Kaghan, E29) refer 
to them as "my own people" who had become ene- 
mies. The Uyghurs and Karluks [g.wv.] assisted the 
Basmil overthrow of the Tiirks in 742. Two years 
later, when the Uyghurs seized the Kaghanate, their 
one-time allies fled. The Muslim authors came to 
know them during the latter stages of their imperial 
period (744-840) in Mongolia. Their capital Ordu 
Balik (“army/royal camp city”) or Kara Balghasun 
was established in the traditional nomadic imperial 
precincts in the Orkhon-Selenge region. Other cities, 
such as Bay Balik on the Selenge, were constructed 
as well by Chinese and Soghdian craftsmen. The lat- 
ter figured prominently in Uyghur diplomacy, cultural, 
religious and commercial life, introducing religions 
(most notably Manichaeanism, which became the state 
religion in 762) and script systems, while China was 
the principal source for the much-desired goods of 
the sedentary world. Uyghur involvement in T’ang 
affairs, often to prop up the dynasty in the face of 
internal rebellions, became a source of considerable 
wealth in the form of payment for Uyghur assistance 
and often unequal exchanges of barely serviceable 
steppe ponies for hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
Chinese silk. The Kirghiz [g.v.], able to take advan- 
tage of mounting Uyghur internecine strife, overran 
Ordu Balik in 840 and ended the empire. The Uyghurs 
formed a number of smaller, diaspora states in Eastern 
Turkistan based on the earlier Tokharian and Kho- 
tanese Saka city-states, whose populations, over time, 
were absorbed and Turkicised. One such centre was 
located in the Tarim Basin, centering on Beshbalik 
(Five Cities” = Pandjikath, Chin. Pei-t'ing). According 
to the Hudüd al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 94, Pandjikath, 
earlier associated with the Basmil, was the summer 
residence of the "king of the Toghuzghuz" and on 
this basis has been viewed as the centre around which 
the actual Tokuz Oghuz tribes clustered. Another cen- 
tre formed in the Turfan region at Hsi-chou/Kao- 
ch'ang/Kara Khodja/Ķočo. The winter residence of 
the Eastern Turkistānī Tokuz Oghuz located in the 
Turfan region is identified with the ruins of Idikut 
Shahri (“City of the Idiķut”), the Čīnāndjkath (*Chi- 


nese City") of the Muslim authors. It was also an 
important commercial and religious centre. Another 
diaspora kingdom was established at Kan-chou in 
Kansu fg.v.], which by 902 came under the rule of 
scions of the Yaghlakar, the one-time imperial clan. 

The earliest references to the Tokuz Oghuz in the 
Muslim sources date from the their Orkhon-Selenge 
imperial period. Al-Ya'kübi reports that the caliph al- 
Mahdi (158-69/775-85) sent emissaries to the rulers 
of the eastern lands, including the “khakan of the 
Tughuzghuz”, inviting them to submit. He further 
remarks that Rafi‘ b. al-Layth [g.v], who led a revolt 
in the East in 190/806, brought in the “Tughuzghuz” 
among others to aid his cause (Za'rīkk, ed. Beirut, ii, 
398,435) Al-Tabari, iit, 1044, sa. 204/821, reports 
that they had penetrated Ushrusāna. The father of 
Ahmad b. Tülün, who came as a ghulām into ‘Abbasid 
service in the early 9th century from the Bukhara 
region, is reported by later sources (al-Makrizi, Khiat, 
ed. Wiet, i, 313) to have been a Tokuz Oghuz. Our 
most important notices stem from the travel account 
of Tamim b. Bahr (g.».] who journeyed to Kara Bal- 
ghasun ca. 821, ie. in the late imperial period. He 
entered the country through a system of relay horses 
sent by the "Khākān” that is reminiscent of the Mongol 
yam. He found a land of “villages lying close together 
and cultivated tracts". Most of the population consisted 
of fire-worshipping Magians and Manichaeans. The 
capital itself was “a great town, rich in agriculture 
and surrounded by rustāķs full of cultivation... pop- 
ulous and thickly crowded and has markets and various 
trades. Among its population, the Zindik religion pre- 
vails". Much of this is repeated by al-Idrīsī, ed. Bom- 
baci, et alii, 510-11, who calls the capital tntbgk, perhaps 
for fen Baybaligh, aleta Beshbaligh or ades Khanbaligh). 
The ruler also possesses a gold tent which can hold 
100 men. He is related to the ruler of China (al-Sin) 
who “is sending him yearly 500,000 (pieces of) silk”. 
Surrounded by an army of “some 12,000 strong” (ap- 
parently a reference to the imperial guard, al-Marwazi, 
ed. and tr. Minorsky, 18/29, reports that this guard 
corps, the shàkiri, number 1,000, along with 400 female 
servants), "there is no one stronger than they among 
al the Turkish tribes". The Khāķān had “seventeen 
chieftains (kā'd) each having 13,000" troops. These 
form a huge encircling presence around the ruler. 
The latter was also the sole possessor of the magical 
rain-stone (Turk. yat tashi, Tamim/Minorsky, Arabic 
text 278-82/tr. 283-5; see YADA TasH). The later 6th/ 
12th century anonymous Risālat fi ‘l-akdlim (Köprülü 
Library, N. 1623, fols. 210a-b, see R. Şeşen, Hilâfet 
ordusunun menkibelen ve Türklerin faziletleri, Ankara 1967, 
33-35, Arabic text and Turk. tr.) depicts him as a sacral 
ruler possessing 360 slaves “according to the number 
of days in the year" who appears only once a year 
to the populace who prostrate themselves before him. 

The pre-eminence of the Tokuz Oghuz among the 
Turks is illustrated by Ibn al-Fakih (K. al-Buldan, 329), 
who calls them the “Arabs of the Turks". Al-Mas'üdi, 
in several notices (Murüdj, ed. Pellat, $$ 155, 161-2, 
190) conflaüng data from the pre- and post-imperial 
periods, remarks that they are the "masters of the 
city of Küshàn (Kao-ch'ang?) and considers them to 
be the most powerful of the Turkic peoples. “Their 
king is *Uyghurkhān (* „8 l, ms: gb 4l, ob jl) 
and their religion is the sect (madhhab) of Mani. There 
are no others of the Turks who adhere to this reli- 
gion”, (cf. Ibn al-Fakth, Buldān, 329, however, who 
says that a "majority of the Turks are adherents of 
the Zanādiķa”, equally an exaggeration). In another 
reference, unconfirmed elsewhere, al-Mas'üdi reports 
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that “as long as the king of China is a sāmānī of the 
faith of animal sacrifices, there will be ongoing war 
between him and the ruler of the Turks, *Uyghurkhan. 
But when he is a Manichaean, they rule jointly”. The 
Hudüd, tr. Minorsky, 94-5, clearly referring to their 
post-840 situation, notes Čīnāndjkath as the capital 
but comments that the “kings of the whole of Turkistān 
in the days of old were from the Toghuzghuz” and 
describes them as warlike, heavily-armed pastoral 
nomads. 

The Uyghur and other Tokuz Oghuz tribes played 
a crucial role in the Turkicisation of Eastern Turkistan. 


Mahmid al-Kashghari (tr. Dankoff, i, 83) makes the | 


interesting comment that the Uyghurs “have a pure 
Turkic language and also another language which they 
speak among themselves”. The latter tongue was most 


probably the Iranian and/or Tokharian languages of | 


the settled population of Eastern Turkistan. Under 
influences stemming from the latter, Manichaeanism 
was replaced by Buddhism and Nestorian Christianity. 
Having gradually become sedentarised, the Uyghurs/ 
Tokuz Oghuz became important players in the inter- 
national caravan trade and culture-bearers through- 
out the Inner Asian steppes, especially among the 
Mongolic peoples (the Kitan and later the Mongols 
themselves). 

In 1028-36, the Kan-chou state and neighboring 
statelets of the Kansu corridor were conquered by the 
Tanguts. Their descendants are the Buddhist “Yellow 


Uyghurs” (Sarigh/Shera Yughurs. The Kao-ch'ang | 


Uyghurs were opponents of the Muslim Karakhanids 
and their struggles are reflected in the martial poetry 
recorded by al-Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 243, 270, 327. 
The Karakhanids expanded their borders and Islamic 
influence into Eastern Turkistán. By the 1130s, how- 
ever, significant parts of the region came under the 
control of the Buddhist Kara Khitay, although it is 
not clear how much actual authority the latter exer- 
cised in Turfan. In 1209, the Idikut, Barčuk Tegin, 
assassinated a representative of the Giirkhan’s author- 
ity and pledged his allegiance to the newly-created 
Cinggisid empire. The Uyghurs became ubiquitous as 
officials and bureaucrats in the Mongol state. Their 
writing system, derived from the Syriac alphabet 
brought to them by the Soghdians, was adopted by 
the Mongols (and from them passed on to the 
Manchus). 
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TOGO, Islam in the West African Republic 
of Togo. 

The Islamisation of what is now the Republic of 
Togo dates from the beginning of the 18th century, 
through the activities of traders and the settlement of 
Islamised population groups. Islam has been weak 
there, but has constantly progressed, whilst affecting 
different regions and groups in a variable manner. 
On 27 September 1963, what had been previously 
completely unstructured saw the formation of the 
Muslim Union of Togo (UMT), breathing into its 
structure a new dynamic as part of the one-party state 
of the Rassemblement du peuple togolais. 

1. Demography and geographical distribu- 
tion. 

The censuses of 1970 and of 1981 (the latest) show 
that Islam increased in Togo from 11.6% to 12.2% 
(i.e. some 330,000 persons), behind Christianity (from 
26.7 to 28.4%) and animism (now in decline, from 
61.7 to 59%). Thus in ten years Islam achieved only 
a minute advance of 0.6%, and it is uncertain if it 
has perceptibly increased since then. 

'The Muslim population is distributed, according to 
the latest census, amongst the five regions of the coun- 
try as follows: Central region, 39%; the Kara, 18%; 
the Plateaux region, 16.8%; the Savannah region, 
14%; and the coastal region, 12.2%, this last region 
being in the first rank for Roman Catholicism (53.1%) 
and animism (38.2%). In regard to ethnic divisions, a 
dozen or so groups lead the field: the Hausa, through 
whom Islam first appeared in Togo, 96°%; the Koto- 
koli, 95.5%; the Tchamba, 95.2%; the Peul, 86%; 
the Yoruba, 79%; the Mossi, 71.6%; the Nago, 66.9%; 
the Yanga, 54.3%; the Tchokossi, 41.1%; and the 
Bassar, 16.2%. The other ethnic groups vary between 
zero for the Adja and 13.1% for the Ana. 

According to Raymond Delval, Togo has three 
main urban centres of Islam: Lomé, considered its 
intellectual and spiritual capital, from its mosques, 
Kur’an schools, madrasas and zongo which play an 
important role in the diffusion of the faith; Sokodé, 
the “historic capital" because of the antiquity and 
numerical importance of its Islam; and Kpalimé, the 
“centre of regional spreading forth”, where the 
Islamised population enjoys, in this region of agri- 
cultural lands rented out, a certain measure of mate- 
rial prosperity. 

2. The framework of Islam and its social 
practices. 

Islam in Togo does not have a strong representa- 
tion of the Saff orders, and those which exist are not 
characteristic of its nature. Orders like the Kadiriyya, 
Tarabiyya and Ahmadiyya are virtually non-existent, 
and the only tarīka really implanted there is that of 
the Tidjāniyya [q.v.], introduced mainly by Hausas, 
who have given Togolese Islam a special mark. Islam 
there is thus deeply affected by Hausa, which is the 


| religious language of the land. The religious leaders, 


who include few imams, theologians or competent direc- 
tors, hardly bother to explain the basic doctrines of 
Islam, and the mass of faithful do not even know 
about their linkage with the Tidjaniyya. 

Religious education in the Kur'àn schools gener- 
ally consists of a wearisome repetition of prayers and 
learning the writing and reading of Arabic. Even 
though there has been since the 1970s a real effort 
to send qualified students to universities in Egypt, 
Morocco, Kuwait, etc., the rarity of teachers and 
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qualified leaders, much more than the lack of great | 
mosques, bears witness to the superficial character of 
Islam in Togo, where old social practices and local 
beliefs, especially in regard to the rites of birth, mar- 
riage and funerals, overlap with the faith, resulting in 
a syncretism which is not always well viewed by ortho- 
dox Islam. The tendency is much more to keep the 
easier aspects of Islam than its constraints on behav- 
iour. Hence one can be a good polygamist perform- 
ing the worship, Pilgrimage and fasting, whilst Islamic 
orthodoxy, preaching an exemplary lifestyle and an 
exigent faith, considers these practices as superficial, 
especially as the practice of giving alms is generally 
ignored whilst the Muslim festivals are followed with 
enthusiasm. 

Since they only see Muslims who have reached a 
certain standard of prosperity through their commer- 
cial activities, the Togolese have come to view Islam 
as assuring, more successfully than others, the social 
success of its adherents, even though at the same time, 
the mass of Muslims, being peasants, have a standard 
of life more or less identical with the rest of the pop- 
ulation. Notwithstanding this popular view, many Togo- 
lese are not ready to take the step of conversion, as 
the population figures seem to indicate. 

Islam in Togo remains dependent on outside. 
Teachers coming more and more from the Arab lands 
and also from neighbouring lands like Nigeria and 
Ghana will have much to do if their aim is to install 
orthodox Islam. It will also depend on financial sub- 
sidies from countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Libya for the construction of mosques, Kur'àn schools 
and madrasas, as well as the sending of teaching mate- 
rials. Egypt usually confines its efforts to providing 
scholarships for students at al-Azhar. 

3. The UMT: a reformed or a politicised 
Islam? 

Delval considers that the Union musulmane du Togo 
has become the impulse for a modernising current in 
Islam, aided by the less important Association de la 
Jeunesse Musulmane du Togo. The UMT aims to com- 
bat deviations from Islam, especially maraboutism, 
reinvigorate Kur'ànic teaching, take charge of organ- 
ising the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and the festivals of 
the two ‘Ids and to develop links with outside, espe- 
cially with Libya. But because of internal resistance 
and external constraints of many kinds, the achieve- 
ments of this modernisation programme have been 
very limited after 30 years of the UMT's existence. 

Nevertheless, one should acknowledge that, since 
its formation in 1963, the UMT has successfully organ- 
ised the previously diffuse Togolese Islam and has 
made it part of the country’s power structure, being 
since 1969 an annex of the ruling single party. A 
dominant personality here has been al-Hadjdj Fous- 
séni Mama, who has been involved in the various 
stages of Togolese politics from the 1950s, including 
minister of the interior in the government of Nicolas 
Grunitzky 1963-7 and a minister under the President 
Eyadéma who then assumed power. 

Instead of renewing Islam as its statutes proclaim, 
the UMT has become in practice the mouth-piece of 
the one-party government, with a pro-establishment 
attitude aimed at keeping the government in power. 
The worship led by Fousséni Mama and various imāms 
often includes prayers for the continuance of the gov- 
ernment in power. The UMT's internal structure is 
a reflection of that of the one-party state, just as its 
links with Libya are in line with the foreign policy 
of Eyadéma. When democracy was restored in October 
1990 but followed by the bloody restoration of author- ; 


itarian rule in 1991, the UMT remained silent, prob- 
ably not having any doctrine or political discourse 
suitable to the events. 

Morever, the Tidjani way, the majority in Togo- 
lese Islam, which, as elsewhere, preaches submission 
to state authority as much as to God, serves the dif- 
ferent religious interests and established political rule 
by putting the Muslim community outside all politi- 
cal agitation. But this comforting reassurance for the 
powers that be neglects the fact that, amongst those 
demonstrating in the streets in October 1990 against 
the Eyadéma régime, were members of all the reli- 
gious confessions of the land. Things may also change 
from the fact that it is in the main towns (Lomé, 
Kpalimé and Sokodé) that younger people are more 
mobilised for challenging the ruling power. 

4. Summary. 

Islam progresses slowly in Togo, where it is numer- 
ically the smallest of the three faiths there, touching 
regions and groups unequally, certain of these being 
resistant to it. Togolese Islam contains ancient popu- 
lar beliefs and practices which the modernist current 
embodied in the UMT wishes to eradicate. Whilst 
not succeeding here, it has made Islam, including the 
Tidjàni current which preaches submission to the pow- 
ers that be, a constituent part of the present régime. 
Its silence at the time of the democratisation process 
is thus explicable by its choice of Tidjani attitudes 
which younger, more challenging Muslims may in 
the future contest, involving a possible political radi- 
calisation. 
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(Cour M. TourABoR) 

TOKAT, modern Tkish. Tokar, a town of 
northern Turkey in the interior of the Pontic region 
(lat. 40° 20' N., long. 36° 35' EJ, now the chef-lieu 
of an i or province of the same name. 

It is situated in the north to south-running valley 
of the Tokat Suyu, enclosed between two mountains 
before debouching into the Yeşil Irmak [see vesHī 
inMak], the Iris of Antiquity, whose upper course also 
has the name of Tozanlı Su. The i is also watered 
by the Yeşil Irmak's two main affluents, the Kelkit 
and the Çekerek Çayı. Their valleys separate three 
mountain ridges, the Canik Daglan in the north, the 
Yaylacık Dağı in the centre and the Deveci Dağı in 
the south. From its intermediate position between the 
Pontic littoral and the Anatolian interior, the region 
has a transitional climate, with a perceptibly smaller 
rainfall than the coast (455 mm/18 inches per annum 
at Tokat). 

The first signs of human settlement in the region, 
at Masat Hóyük and at Kayapinar Hóyügü, go back 
to the Chalcolithic period, with several sites then 
inhabited during the older Bronze Age (3rd millen- 
nium B.C.) In the 2nd millennium, Magat Höyük 
was an important town on the northern borders of 
the Hittite kingdom and was called Tapigga. The re- 
gion passed successively to the Phrygians, Cimmerians, 
Medes and Persian, to Alexander and his Diadochi 
before becoming an important part of the kingdom 
of Pontus, conquered from Mithridates by the Romans 
in 66 B.C. Towns now multiplied in Polemonic Pontus, 
including Zela (modern Zila), from where Julius Caesar, 
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victorious over Mithridates' son Pharnaces in the year 
47 B.C., addressed to the Senate his famous message 
veni, vidi vici, Gazioura (Turhal); Sebastopolis of Pontus 
(Sulusaray; Nea-Caesarea (Niksar); and above all, 
Comana Pontica, together with Amaseia the main city 
of Pontus, situated in the main valley 8 km/5 miles | 
north-east of the site of Tokat, now occupied by a ; 
citadel called Dazimon (Ramsay). 

'The name Tokat, found in the Arab geographers 
from the time of Yāķūt (i, 188), is said by Vivien de 
St.-Marün (i, 188, repeated in Cuinet, i, 712), to de- 
rive from the Armenian form of the name of the 
Empress Eudoxia, mother of Theodosius; but numer- 
ous other etymologies have been proposed (see Yurt 
ansiklopedisi, x, 7077), none convincingly. In any case, | 
it was after the Turkish conquest that the town devel- | 
oped in a side valley at the foot of the citadel, where |, 
the amir Danishmend Ghazi, founded the town's first 
mosque in 1074 and established the centre of the 
petty Dānishmendid principality, attached to the 
Saldjūk sultanate of Rūm in the reign of Kilidj Arslan ! 
II [see DANIsHMENDIDS}]. The Saldjük (1175-1304) and | 
Il-Khànid periods (1304-35) saw its monuments mul- 
tiply, of which the most remarkable in the first period j 
were the Gök Medrese (the modern Museum), the 
mausoleum of Abu ’l-Ķāsim Tūsī, the zawiye of Sünbül |, 
Baba and a stone bridge of four arches over the Yeşil ! 
Irmak, and in the second one the mausoleum of Nūr 
al-Din Shentimur. Niksar [g.v.] also has several impor- | 
tant monuments from the Dānishmend period (the | 
Ulu Djami‘, the mausoleum of Melik Ghazi, medrese 
of Yaghbasan) and from the Saldjük one (the mau- 
soleums of Hadjdjr Cikrik and Kirk Kizlar). 

After being dependent on the amirs of Sivas, Bayezid 
I] incorporated Tokat into the Ottoman empire in | 
1392. Tokat now developed perceptibly, with the build- 
ing in the early 15th century of the mosques of Hadjdji 
‘Iwad Pasha and Hamza Bey, the medrese of Emir Hisar, 
the mausoleum of Khorozoghlu and the Aammám of 
Yórgüé Pasha, so that according to the census of 1455 
it had 2,888 families, of which one-third were Chris- 
tian, divided into 54 quarters, though this development 
was brutally interrupted in 1471 when the Ak Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan [g.»] pillaged and destroyed the | 
town. But once it was again within the Ottoman ! 
boundaries, it developed rapidly out of its ruins all 
through the 16th and 17th centuries, despite some 
ups and downs due to revolts or fires. The mosque | 
and baths of ‘Alt Pasha were built in 1572 and the 
Great Mosque rebuilt in 1679, but the main monu- | 
ments of this period were the covered market (bedesten) | 
and some caravanserais which completed the layout 
of the town, the Voyvoda Khani of 1631 (now called 
Taşan “of stone”) and the Khorozoghlu Khani of 
the 18th century. Tokat was at that üme an impor- 
tant commercial centre, situated as it was on the 
great west-east caravan route connecting Istanbul with 
Erzurūm, Tabriz and Persia, and at the junction of | 
three other routes, the northwestern one connecüng | 
with the maritime traffic of Sinop [see stints], that į 
going west-south-west to Izmir, and that going south- 
eastwards to Sivas and Diyarbakir, Mawsil and | 
Baghdad. The caravan traffic also supplied important 
manufactures and crafts in the town: silk cloths, 
coloured linen cloths, leather from hides and copper 
vessels. 

Tavernier in 1632 and then Pitton de Tournefort | 
in 1701 visited the town at the height of its activity, 
and the latter gave the population as 24,400 families | 
(20,000 Turks, 4,000 Armenians and 400 Greeks). Yet 
despite its importance, Tokat was dependent admin- | 


istratively on the Pasha of Sivas and had within its 
own bounds only an agha and a kadi. 

In the 19th century, the town entered a period of 
decline, linked with the general decline of manufac- 
turing activity within the Ottoman empire and aggra- 
vated by an earthquake in 1825. For long it remained 
simply the centre of a kadā within the merkez sandjak 
of the eyalet, then wilayet, of Sivas, before being raised 
in 1883 to be the centre of a new sandjak, with four 
kadās (Tokat-Merkez, Erba'a, Nīksār and Zīle), 45 
nāhiyes and 1,155 villages. According to Cuinet, this 
sandjak had 202,800 inhabitants, of which 101,200 
were Sunni Muslims, 50,600 Shī'ī Muslims, 37,879 
Armenians, 12,681 Greeks and 400 Jews, whilst the 
town of Tokat itself had 29,890 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 17,500 Sunni Muslims and 10,450 Armenians. 
The sandjak was enlarged in 1918 by the addition of 
a fifth kadā, that of Reshadiyye in the east, and then 
raised to the status of a wildyet under the Republic. 

The present il keeps the same boundaries, with an 
area of 9,958 km? and a population in 1990 of 
719,251. The number of component //es or counties 
rose to eight by the addition of Artova and Turhal 
in 1944 and Almus in 1954, then to twelve in 1990 
with the four new ies of Yesilyurt (formerly Arabaci- 
musa), Başçiftlik, Pazar and Sulusaray (cited by Bazin 
as an example of gradual rise to urban status). The 
main economic activity remains agriculture, which 
employed 75% of the active population in 1990, but 
this has been modernised, and yields are obtained 
above the national average, including inler alia 250,000 
tonnes of corn and 750,000 tonnes of sugar beet, 
processed in the Turhal refinery founded in 1934. 
'The food industry sector retains the main role in a 
still limited industrial sphere of activities; it includes 
the mineral waters of Niksar, bottled and marketed 
all over Turkey. The warm, sulphurous waters at Ger- 
mik, near Sulusaray, supply a modest watering-place. 
Placed over the middle-sized towns of Turhal (pop. 
68,384 in 1990), Zile (46,090), Niksar (35,201) and 
Erbaa (33,554), Tokat has strengthened its functions 
as administrative and commercial centre of the il by 
adding some new manufacturing activities to its tra- 
ditional one of coloured linen cloths, and its popula- 
tion reached 83,058 in 1990. Whilst stretching out 
towards the Yesil Irmak valley to the north, the town 
has retained an important architectural and urban 
heritage, with, in addition to the monuments men- 
tioned above, numerous traditional houses of the 19th 
century which have benefited by some restoration 
works. 
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TOKMAK, a town in the modern Kirghi- 
zistan Republic (lat. 42° 49' N., long. 75° 15' E), 
on the left bank of the Cu river [9.v.], near the Ala 
Tau mountain chain and 60 km/37 miles to the east 
of Bishkek [see PisuPEK]. 
It is near the ancient site of Suyab (Su yek in 


Chinese sources) where the Turkic tribes of the. 


Western Turkish kaghanate (603-704) (notably the 
Kaghan's own clan) had their winter quarters and 
carried on trade with the Chinese. These last destroyed 


the kaghanate when in 748 the Chinese army marched | 
westwards for its final confrontation with the Arab 


army at Talas [see TARAz] and its defeat by Ziyad 
b. Salih [g.».] in 133/751, opening up the region from 
the south for the Muslim troops (V.Ī. Masal'skiy, 
Turkestanskiy kray, St. Petersburg 1913, 279). The town 
must have been rebuilt some time later, further to the 
north. Suyab was also the residence of the Tiirgesh, 
and especially of their kaghan Su-lu (d. 738) (W. Bar- 
thold, Hist. of the Semirechyé, in Four studies on the his- 
tory of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956, 84-5), who founded 
the Tūrgesh kaghanate (704-56) and subsequently 
moved to Talas, and who was involved in warfare 
with the Arabs and Chinese. 

As well as the “stone women” funerary stelae found 
at the foot of the Ala Tau, there are some Nestorian 
Christian cemeteries with Syriac inscriptions from the 
llth and 13th-14th centuries, attesting the survival there 
of Christianity and Manichaeism well after the region’s 
Islamisation (Masal’skiy, 319, 768, and see PISHPEK). 
The Khāns of Khokand {9.v.] built a fortress there in 
the first third of the 19th century as part of their expan- 
sion into the lands of the Kirghiz and Kazakh tribes, 
said to have been founded in 1832 by Lashker, kosh- 
begi [q.v.] of Tashkent, at the same time as the fortresses 
of Merke, Pishpek and Atbashi (Yu.A. Sokolov, Načalo 
voennikh deystoti prot Kokandskogo khanstva, Tashkent 1969). 
In reality, the date of its foundation is uncertain. The 
Uzbek historian Kh. Ziyaev asserts, Urta Osi va Sibir 
AVI-XIX asrlar, Tashkent 1962, 162, that Pishpek and 
Tokmak were fortified under Muhammad ‘Umar 
Khan, hence before his death in 1822, whilst N.A. 
Aristov held that neither existed before 1847, since they 
are unmentioned in the stories of the fighting between 
the Kirghiz and the Kazakh supporters of the revolt of 
Kenesari Kasimov and only appear in the report of 
1848 of the Kazakh Abdullah Acurov (V.M. Ploskikh, 
Kūrgizi i Kokandsü khanstva, Frunze 1977, 139) The 
Russian envoy M.I. Venyukov described Tokmak in 
1859 as a fortress with four walls 5 m high and 60- 


70 m long, able to hold 150-200 soldiers. V. Radlov, 
Kratkiy očerk o poezdke v Semirecenskuyu oblast’ i na Issik 
Kul letom 1869, in Izvestiya RGO, iv, no. 3 [1870], 96, 
visiting it ten years later, described its strategic posi- 
tion at the mouth of a defile. In the mid-19th cen- 
tury, the local Kirghiz raised cereals to supply the 
fortresses, providing thereby a stimulus to local food 
production, and they also had a salt mine. Tokmak 
was conquered by the Russians in 1860 together with 
other fortresses forming the line Pishpek—Auliyé-Ata— 
Cimkent—Tashkent, and with Russian colonisation, a 
village of some 3,000 people grew up in its vicinity. 

With industrialisation in the Soviet period, Tokmak 
acquired two car repair factories, sugar refineries, mills, 
glass, packaging and reinforced concrete factories, and 
a co-operative for producing meat and woollen and 
felt goods for the yurts (B.S. Cormonov, Gorod Tokmak, 
Frunze 1973) It had 19,000 inhabitants in 1939, 
52,000 in 1975 but less than 50,000 in 1990. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

PISHPEK; YETI SU. (CATHERINE Poujor) 

TOKTAMISH (in the sources most often thus, but 
occasionally “Tokhtamish” and less frequently “Toghta- 
mish;” his coins assign him the lakabs “Nasir al-Din”, 
“Ghiyath al-Din”, and evidently “Djalal al-Din”), khan 
(r. ca. 780-97/1378-95) of the Mongol successor 
state known as the ulus of Djēči (Djūčī) or 
“Golden Horde" [see BArU'ips]. His reign saw the 
reunification of the Golden Horde after the internecine 
struggles that followed the murder of Berdi Beg Khàn 
ca. 761/1360. His struggle with his erstwhile patron, 
Tīmūr [9.v.], however, ended in disaster for himself 
and for Cinggisid power in a united Golden Horde: 
Toktamish himself spent the last years of his life as 
a fugitive as power in the Djēčid ulus devolved first 
upon Cinggisid princes supported by Timür, and soon 
upon powerful tribal chieftains such as Edigü. Cing- 
gisid power was restored only in separate khànates 
that emerged, alongside the Noghay [9.v.] tribal 
confederation that traced its roots to Edigü, as the 
Golden Horde's successor states. 

Toktamish was the first Cinggisid ruler from the 
"left hand", i.e. the eastern half, of the Djēčid ulus, 
who managed also to dominate the western parts of 
the Golden Horde for an extended period. His Cing- 
gisid lineage was traced through Tokay Timir, usually 
counted as the thirteenth son of Djēči b. Cingiz Khan; 
Toktamish, indeed, first appears on the historical scene 
in Central Asia, in the southeasternmost regions of 
the Golden Horde, as a rival of Urus Khan, the Cing- 
gisid ruler (also a Tokay Tīmūrid) who consolidated 
his power in the eastern half of the Djócid ulus around 
1374-5. Tokay Tīmūrid dominance in the eastern part 
of the Golden Horde followed that of the descendants 
of Djēči's eldest son Orda, and preceded the rise 
there of the descendants of the fifth son, Shibàn. 

Toktamish’s full genealogy first appears in the Mu'zz 
al-ansab, a genealogical compendium compiled for Shah 
Rukh in 830/1426-7 (ms. Paris, A.F. pers. 67, fols. 
25b-26a; cf. Tiesenhausen, Sbomik, ii, 59, 61-2), in this 
form: Djó&i > Tokay Timür > Ürüng-bàsh > Sāriča > 
Konéek > Kutluk-kh"àdja > Toy-kh*adja > Tokta- 
mish. The view maintained in some studies (e.g. Spuler, 
Horde? and Barus, Grekov and Yakubovskiy) that 
Toktamish’s father T'oy-kh^àdja was a brother of Urus 
Khan and that both were descendants of Djóci's eldest 
son Orda, appears to be based upon a misunder- 
standing of Natanzi's garbled genealogy of Urus Khàn 
(Kafah, though allowing that both were Tokay Tīmū- 
rids, cites Otemish Hadjdj7 in affirming that Toktamish 
was Urus Khàn's cousin, but the accessible manuscript 
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of Otemish Hadjdji’s work does not confirm this, and | after yet another defeat Toktamish had to make his 


the corresponding passage from ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
Ķirimī's work might be construed as implying only a 
more distant kinship; the Mu‘izz al-ansáb shows Urus 
Khan and Toktamish sharing an ancestor in the fifth 
generation). The form *Tūlī-kh*ādja” adopted as the 
name of Toktamish’s father by Bartold, E/' art. 
Toktamish, and Spuler is based on one copy of Natanzi's 
work; the form *Tuy-kh"àdja" is well-established in 
a wide range of early sources. 

The Timirid historical works that are our earliest 
sources on events in the Dasht-i Kipéak [g.v. in Suppl.] 
during the latter 14th century, however, say almost 
nothing of Toktamish's ancestry or the specifics of his 
Cinggisid lineage; his father, Toy-kh"adja, is named, 


among narrative histories, only by Mu‘in al-Din Na- | 


tanzi. Natanzi is likewise alone in affirming that 
Toy-kh*adja was the governor of Māngķishlāk (on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, near the traditional 
homeland of the Ķungrāts, the tribe of Toktamish’s 
mother), and that the enmity between Toktamish and 
Urus Khan resulted specifically from Toy-kh"ādja's 


execution following an unsuccessful rebellion against | 


Urus Khàn. Other Timurid sources ignore this prelude 
and note only Toktamish's arrival at Timür's court, 
soon after Timür' return from an inconclusive cam- 
paign against Kamar al-Din, the powerful amir of the 


Dūghlāt [g.v.] tribe dominant in Mogholistan [q.v], | 
most likely in 777/1375-6 (the chronology of Tokta- | 


mish's repeated flights to Timür remains unclear). 
According to the earliest account, that of Nizàm 
al-Din Shami, Timür welcomed Toktamish and in- 
stalled him as ruler over the region of Uwar [9.v.] 
and Sawrān along the middle Sir Darya [g.v.]. That 
region was often a hostile frontier between the Djēčid 
and Caghatayid realms, and if, as Sharaf al-Din "Alī 
Yazdi writes, Tīmūr stipulated Sighnak [g.v.] as well 
among the towns given to Toktamish, the move was 
clearly a direct challenge to Urus Khàn; Sighnàk was 
the traditional residence of the rulers of the “left 
hand” of the Djēčid ulus and was Urus Khān's base 
before, and possibly even after, he succeeded in estab- 


lishing his power in the Golden Horde's "capital" | 
Saray [g.».]. Once installed in that region, Toktamish | 


was attacked by an army led by Urus Khan’s son 
Kutlugh-Bugha, who was killed in the battle even as 


Toktamish was defeated and forced to seek refuge | 


once more with Timür. Timir re-equipped him and 
sent him back; this time another son of Urus Khàn, 


Tokta Kiya, inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. | 


Toktamish fled alone and escaped with difficulty. 
Shāmī's account of this episode suggests Tīmūr's doubts 
about his protégé's abilities, and the versions in most 
Tīmūrid sources combine condescension toward the 
hapless Toktamish with an emphasis upon Timür's 
solicitude. 

After this defeat, according to Shami and the later 
Timirid sources, Urus Khan sent envoys to Timür 
demanding that he hand over Toktamish and threat- 
ening war if he refused; in response Timür, accom- 
panied by Toktamish, led his army to Utrar, Urus 
Khan’s forces came to Sighnak, and the two armies 
faced each other for three or four months, each unable 
to gain advantage during an exceptionally harsh win- 
ter (evidently that of 1376-7). After some successes by 
'Timür's commanders broke the stalemate, we are told, 
Urus Khàn died; his son Toktà Kiyà succeeded him 
but soon died as well. Tīmūr again installed Toktamish 
as ruler on the Sir Daryà frontier and returned to 
Samarkand, but yet another (apparent) son of Urus 
Khan, Timür Malik, soon challenged Toktamish; and 


way alone back to Timür. 

News came, however, that Tīmūr Malik was alien- 
ating his subjects with excessive drinking and lassi- 
tude. Timür therefore supplied Toktamish with a large 
army and several of his commanders, whom he 
instructed to install Toktamish as ruler in Sighnāk; 
they did so, and evidently aided Toktamish soon there- 
after in decisively defeating Timür Malik in the lat- 
ter's winter quarters at Karatal. Toktamish sent word 
of his victory to Timür, and then in the spring began 
the conquest of the rest of the Golden Horde, seiz- 
ing Saray and preparing to deal with his chief remain- 
ing rival in the Djēčid ulus, the chieftain Mamay (in 
the Tīmūrid sources "Mamak"), of the Kiyat tribe, 
based in the Crimea. The only date provided by 
Shàmi for these events is the year 780, which began 
in April of 1378: it was then that Tīmūr sent his 
army to Sighnak with Toktamish, after the death of 
Urus Khan, and Shāmī's account implies that Tokta- 
mish's campaign against Mamay did not begin until 
yet another winter had passed, i.e. in the spring of 
1379. According to Sharaf al-Din "Alī Yazdi, how- 
ever, Timür's army installed Toktamish as ruler in 
Sighnak during the Year of the Snake (which began 
in March 1377) late in 778 (which ended in early 
May 1377), evidently placing Toktamish's victory over 
Timir Malik as well in the late winter or spring of 
1377. 

Not only the chronology, but the details as well, 
of Tīmūr's war with Urus Khan and his sons, and 
the establishment of Toktamish's power, are handled 


; somewhat differently even in the various Timirid 


sources; Natanzi, for instance, identifies the Djēčid 
ruler finally defeated by Toktamish at Karatal as 
*Tīmūr Bek Khan b. Muhammad Khan" (Muntakhab, 
ed. Aubin, 93-4). 

Perhaps the most divergent account, though the 
only “internal” one, is that of Otemish Hadjdji in his 
Tārīkh-i Dūst Sultan, compiled ca. 1555 for a Cing- 
gisid ruler of the Kh"árazmian Ozbeg * *Arabshàhid" 
dynasty [see KH“ ARAzM], who does mention Toktamish’s 
dependence upon Timir during his struggle with Urus 
Khan, but presents also an apparently independent 
narrative recounting Toktamish's rise to power. Accord- 
ing to this version (Yudin, 115-8, 142-5), Toktamish 
gathered around himself the young men of the Shirin, 
Barin, Arghün, and Ķipčāķ tribes, which were his 
hereditary peoples (els), this, incidentally, marks the 
only suggestion we have, aside from the Kungràt 


| connections implied by Natanzi, of a particular tribal 


base for Toktamish's power (Timirid sources often 
identify the tribal origins of specific commanders in 
Toktamish’s armies, but refer collectively to his peo- 
ple only by the generic designations "Ozbeg" or 


| "Tokmak"). When these tribes appealed to Toktamish 


that Urus Khàn was oppressing them because of their 
ties with him, he arranged to lead the four tribes 
away from Urus Khàn during a planned migration 
to summer pastures. As the plan unfolded, Urus Khan 
realised what was afoot and set off with a small force 
to pursue the disaffected tribes, but after initial suc- 
cess against Toktamish, Urus Khān's force was 
defeated, and the khan himself killed, in a counter- 
attack led by Toktamish's son Djalal al-Din and by 
other youths who had been sent off to safety. Following 
this victory, Toktamish sought support for his cam- 
paign against Mamāy; the Shibanid Ķān-bāy agreed 
but then changed his mind, while another Shibānid, 
*Arab-oghlàn (called elsewhere "*Arab-sháh", ancestor 
of the Kh*ārazmian Cinggisids whom Otemish Hadjdji 
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served, and evidently identical with the ‘Arab-shah 
whose coins bear dates from 775/1374-5 and 779/ 
1377-8), gave complete support to Toktamish, who 
went to Saray, made himself khan there, and led the 
campaign that ended with Mamāy's defeat and death. 

None of these particulars is reflected in the Timürid 
sources, which lose interest in Toktamish until his 
wars with Timür; as a result, we know little of the 
internal situation in the Golden Horde during much 
of Toktamish’s reign. His consolidation of power served 
not only to reunite the Djēčid ulus (numismatic evi- 
dence has been interpreted as indicating a conscious 
attempt to unify the Golden Horde economically as 
well), but also to re-establish control over frontier 
regions where vassals of the kkāns had become essen- 
tially independent; these included not only areas in 
which his efforts led inevitably to his clash with Tīmūr, 
but more westerly regions as well, beginning with the 
Russian principalities. Toktamish’s battle with Mamay 
evidently came soon after the latter was defeated by 
the Russians at Kulikovo in September 1380; that 
victory led the Russians to defy the new khan’s demand 
for submission the following year, and in 1382 Tok- 
tamish ravaged Russia, pillaging and destroying Mos- 
cow and re-imposing Djēčid control. Toktamish also 
sought, it seems, to revive the old pattern of diplo- 
matic and commercial ties between the Golden Horde 
and Mamlük Egypt; Mamlük sources record the arrival 
of ambassadors from Toktamish in 786 and 787/1384- 
5, and again in spring 796/1394, in the latter case 
bearing an invitation from Toktamish to join in a 
war (already not his first) against Timür. 

The reasons for Toktamish’s turn against Timir, 
whom sympathetic sources portray as a quite indul- 
gent patron, are treated in personal terms in the ear- 
liest accounts. Shàmi credits several close companions 
of Toktamish with counselling loyalty to Timür; but 
after their death, a group of “Mangkit idiots” (i.e. of 
the Manghit [see Mancfr] tribe) turned Toktamish 
from the path of concord and gratitude. Natanzi claims 
that the Düghlat Kamar al-Din, fleeing from Mogho- 
listān, intrigued with Toktamish against Tīmūr, and 
Kh"àndamir says plainly that it was Kamar al-Din 
who induced Toktamish to rebel against Tīmūr. Ibn 
‘Arabshah and Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani even claim 
that Toktamish broke with Tīmūr in anger over the 
latter’s treatment of Amir Husayn (Timir’s former 
ally in the Čaghatāyid realm and eventual victim). It 
is clear, however, that in his challenges to Timür, Tok- 
tamish was pursuing traditional claims and interests 
of the Djēčid kkāns in regions—Adharbaydjan, 
Kh" arazm, the middle Sir Darya valley—where Tīmūr 
had already sought to extend his influence. The first 
such challenge may have been in Kh"àrazm, which 
Tīmūr conquered, after several years of tolerating a 
local dynasty inclined to intrigue and rebellion, in 
781/1379; in the same year, however, and indeed 
through much of the 1380s, coins of Toķtamish were 
struck in Kh“arazm, which evidently quickly reverted 
to the hands of local rulers inclined to prefer Djócid 
suzerainty over that of Timir. 

Similarly, soon after Tīmūr installed a compliant 
ruler in Adharbaydjan in 787/1385, Toktamish in- 
vaded the region and ravaged Tabriz, prompting 
Timir to lead a campaign into Persia and the Cau- 
casus during 788/1386; Toktamish again led an army 
into Adharbaydjan in the spring of 789/1387, but his 
forces were dispersed by those of Tīmūr, who sent 
him a warning not to repeat such an act. Unable to 
reassert his claims there, Toktamish moved next in 
Central Asia, sending armies from Kh"àrazm and the 


Sir Darya frontier into Transoxania late in 789/ 
1387-8; his forces reached as far as the Ami Darya, 
besieging Bukhara and plundering the surrounding 
countryside, forcing Timür to return to Central Asia. 
Toktamish's armies retired to the steppe as Timür 
approached early in 790/1388; later the same year 
Timir destroyed Kh"arazm for its support of Tok- 
tamish, but as winter came Toktamish led an army 
from the steppe to challenge Tīmūr along the mid- 
dle Sir Darya. His initial thrust toward Yasi, Sawràn, 
and Zarnük was repulsed, but once again the armies 
of the Djócid ulus and Ttmür faced each other through 
the winter along the Sir Daryà frontier; in the spring 
of 791/1389 further successes by Timür's forces in- 
duced Toktamish to withdraw into the Dasht-i Ķipčāk. 

Persuaded by his commanders to deal first. with 
Kamar al-Din and other threats in Mogholistān, Timür 
delayed his punitive expedition against Toktamish until 
late winter 793/1391; he set off then with his army 
from Tashkent, rebuffed envoys bringing apologies 
from Toktamish, marched deep into the Dasht-i Kip- 
Càk, left an inscription at Ulugh Tagh (Ulutau) com- 
memorating the purpose of his campaign, and finally, 
in mid-Radjab 793/mid-June 1391, at Kandiréa (Kun- 
duzča ?) a site near present-day Orenburg, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon Toktamish. Timir’s forces 
marched further west, as far as the Volga, then turned 
back, crossed the Yayik/Ural river, passed by Sawran, 
and crossed the Sir Darya near Utrar, reaching Samar- 
kand in Muharram 794/December 1391. 

In the aftermath of this campaign’s decisive battle, 
Timir showed favour to Toktamish’s enemies in the 
Dasht-i Ķipčāķ, the Cinggisids Kūnče Oghlān and 
Tīmūr Ķutlugh (the son of Tīmūr Malik), and the 
Manghit chieftain Edigū, who had earlier fled from 
the khān and taken refuge with Tīmūr; he directed 
them to “win over, gather up, and bring their peo- 
ples” (eds) to him, evidently intending at least the east- 
ern half of the Djócid ulus to submit to him through 
these grateful protégés. All of them quickly ignored 
their patron's wishes and pursued their own power 
in the Djēčīd ulus, and due as much to their activi- 
ües as to the immediate effects of Timür's expedi- 
ton, Toktamish's sphere of activity was ironically 
limited, for several years, to the western parts of the 
Golden Horde. Even there his prestige suffered from 
his defeat, but his efforts to reassert control in the 
west apparently succeeded; one product of this effort 
was his decree (yarlik) to the Polish king Wladislaw 
II Jagiello noting the setbacks occasioned by the treach- 
ery of several conspirators (Edigii among them) who 
had incited Tīmūr against him and had then evi- 
dently abandoned the khān in battle, but affirming 
also that he had succeeded in regaining control and 
was thus in a position to demand tribute (the yarlik, 
written in Uyghur script, was sent from Tana/Azov 
in Radjab 795/May 1393). 

By the summer of 796/1394, Toktamish felt strong 
enough to challenge Timir again, this time in the 
Caucasus; his attacks reached as far as Darband and 
Shirwan; again, news of Timür's approach led Tok- 
tamish to withdraw, but in the spring of 797/1395 
Tīmūr began a second campaign into the Dasht-i 
Ķipčāk that would prove the final blow to the khān’s 
power. Toktamish was defeated in a battle near the 
Terek river on 23 Djumādā II/15 March; Tīmūrs 
forces pursued him northwards, and soon, his army 
scattered, Toktamish himself “abandoned khdn-ship” 
and fled, to "Bülar" (possibly referring to Bulghar, 
but more likely to Poland), according to Yazdi, or, 
according to Mamlük sources, “to the lands of the 


Russians", or to “L.b.ka” or *L.b.tà" (no doubt refer- | 
ring to Lithuania [see Lipka]} according to Natanzi. | 


Meanwhile Tīmūr's army marched deep into the 


Golden Horde through the summer of 1395, reach- | 


ing nearly as far as Moscow and then sacking the 


Horde’s major cities, Saray and Hādjdjī Tarkhan | 
(Astrakhàn), during the winter and returning to Persia ; 


via Darband in the spring of 798/1396. 


Tīmūr's destructive campaign is typically regarded | 
as the death-blow to the Golden Horde's unity and | 
prosperity; it clearly marked the effective end of | 
Toktamish’s rule as khan of the Djēčid ulus. He lived | 


another ten years as an adventurer, and in his con- 


tinuing efforts to reclaim his throne he ranged with | 


his followers throughout the territory of the Golden 


Horde, seeking a suitable arena in which to base his ; 


power, and a willing patron to facilitate his return to 
rule. The notice in Mamlūk sources, for Djumada II 
799/March 1396, that Toktamish had had gathered 
an army and was besieging the “Genoese Franks" at 
Kalfa in the Crimea must reflect one such attempt; 


no doubt with the same aim he sought refuge in Kiev | 


with the Lithuanian prince Vytautas (Witold), who 
refused the demands of the new khan, Tīmūr Kutlugh, 
to hand over the fugitive Toktamish and set out against 
him. According to Russian sources, Timür Kutlugh 
feared Witold's enormous army and was inclined to 
make peace, but his ally, the amir Edigü, strength- 


ened the khdn’s resolve; their forces were victorious ; 
over Toktamish and his latest patron in a battle at | 


the Vorskla river in August 1399. As far as the sources 


reveal, the final ally sought by Toktamish in a bid | 


to reclaim his throne was none other than Timür, 
who just weeks before his death in Utrar in Sha‘ban 
807/February 1405 received envoys from the fugitive 
khan seeking reconciliation and aid in restoring his 
rule in the Djócid ulus. According to Yazdī, Timür 
agreed to assist Toktamish upon returning from his 
intended campaign against China; not only the rap- 
prochement between Timür and Toktamish, but also 
its aim-—opposing Edigü, by then the real ruler of 
the Djócid ulus through a succession of puppet Čing- 
gisids—were mentioned by the Castilian envoy Clavijo. 


In all likelihood, Toktamish did not long outlive | 


Timür. The earlier version of Natanzi’s work says 
that Toktamish died a natural death in the region of 
“Tals” (var. *Tūlīn”, no doubt to be read as refer- 


ring to Tyumen in western Siberia) in 800/1397-8 (a | 


date precluded by his alliance with Witold and by 
his final embassy to Timiir), but the later version was 


corrected to state that he was killed by Edigü in 807 |; 


(which ended in June 1405), in the same region. The 
latter account accords reasonably well both with a 
Russian source affirming that Toktamish was killed in 


battle with forces of Shadi Bek Khan, near Tyumen, | 


in 1406 (Edigii was the de facto ruler in the Golden 
Horde during Shadi Bek’s reign), and with Ibn 
‘Arabshah’s claim that Toktamish was killed in the 
last of 16 battles he fought against Edigü. 

Even before Toktamish’s death, several of his sons 


were prominent players in the struggle for power in ! 
what remained of the Golden Horde, with Djalal al- | 
Din, Djabbar Berdi, Karim Berdt and Kebek cus- | 
tomarily ranked among those who reigned briefly as ; 


khan during the first quarter of the 15th century; they 
continued their father's struggle with Edigü, whom 
another son of Toktamish, Kadir Berdi, was credited 
with killing in 822/1419. The struggles between 
Toktamish and Edigü, and their sons, ensured a promi- 


nent place for Toktamish as a character in the exten- | 


sive oral epic tradition that developed around thc 
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heroic figure of Edigü/Idige; versions of this epic tale 
have been preserved among the Noghāys, Bashkirs, 
Kazaks, Karakalpaks and Ozbegs. 
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Istorieskaya geografiya Zolotoy Ordi v XII-XIV w., 
Moscow 1985, 211-23; Beatrice Forbes Manz, The 
rise and rule of Tamerlane, Cambridge 1989, 69-72; 
and Zeki Velidi Togan, Timur’s campaign of 1935 in 
the Ukraine and North Caucasus, in Annals of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S., vi (1958), 
1358-71. On the epic tale of Edigü and Toķtamish, 
sec D. DeWeese, /slamization and native religion in the 
Golden Horde, University Park, Pa. 1994, 414 fF, 
with further references, and Andrea Schmitz, Die 
Erzählung von Edige, Wiesbaden 1996. 

nn: (D. DEWzxsE) 
TOLA, a weight used in India (Skr. tulā, Hindi 

tēlā “balance, scales") for both gold and silver. In ear- 
lier times, | tēlā = 96 rattīs, the rattī being the old 


| Indian unit of weight, according to E. Thomas = 1.75 
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grains. In British India, by a regulation of 1833, the 
tūlā of 180 grains, being also the weight of the rupee 
(see RŪPIYYA], was established as the unit of the sys- 
tem of weights, with 3,200 tēlās = | man or maund. 
Bibliography: Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glos- 

sary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, "London 

1903, 928. See also MAKAYIL. 2. and its Bibl. 

(E».) 

TOLUY, the fourth son of the founder of 
the Mongol empire, Čingiz Khan [gv] by his 
chief wife, Bērte, and father of the Great Khāns 
Móngke and Kubilay [g.vv.], as well as Hülegü (Hūlāgū 
[9.0.]), who established the Īl-Khānid state [g.v.] in 
Persia. The name derives from the Mongolian word 
for mirror (G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente 
in Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-75, i, 274-6). 

Toluy was probably born in the late 1180s (P. Pel- 
liot and L. Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis 
Khan, Leiden 1951, 375), and was known for his per- 
sonal bravery and military leadership. He first came 
into prominence as a commander in the early Mongol 
campaigns into northern China in the early 1210s. 
Toluy and his brothers joined their father in the cam- 
paign against the Kh"àrazm-shàh [g.v.] ‘Ala’? al-Din 
Muhammad in 615/1219. He accompanied Cingiz in 
the conquest of Bukhara, and was subsequently dis- 
patched with part of the army to subdue western 
Khurasan, involving the bloody destruction of Nīshāpūr 
and Marw (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 150-2). Toluy there- 
upon rejoined his father in Afghanistan, and partici- 
pated in the pursuit of the new Shah Djalal al-Din, 
returning in 1223 to the east with Cingiz and the 
main Mongol army and subsequently participating in 
the punitive campaign against the Tangut. Cingiz 
ordered that after his death, Toluy, as youngest son 
(otčīgin/otiegin), was to be given his camp, personal 
property and the original Mongolian homeland, as 
well as the vast majority of the Mongolian army 
(Rashid al-Din, Djāmt al-tawārīkh, ed. Karimi, i, 399). 
After Cingiz’s death in 1227, and in accordance with 
his instructions, Toluy played an important role in 
the accession of his brother Ogedey [q.».] to the throne 
in 1229, and joined the latter in the campaign against 
the Chin emperor in northern China. It was during 
these operations, apparently in 1332, that Toluy met 
his death, probably from overdrinking (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
ii, 549), although according to both the Secret history 
of the Mongols (§ 272) and Rashid al-Din (in E. Blochet, 
Djami el-Tévarikh, ii, 23-4, 220-1 = J.A. Boyle, The suc- 
cessors of Genghis Khan, 38-9, 167-8), he died after hav- 
ing taken on Ogedey’s illness, by drinking the water 
with which the latter had been washed by the shamans. 
Toluy was posthumously referred to as Ulugh or Yeke 
Noyan “great commander” in Turkish and Mongolian 
respectively, and Jui-tsung “wise emperor” in Chinese. 
His main wife, Sorkaktani Beki, whose wisdom and 
moderation are lauded in the Persian sources, suc- 
ceeded over the next few years in laying the ground- 
work for the rise to power of her son Méngke, who 
replaced the line of Ogedey as Great Khans. Toluy 
is likewise praised for his virtues, but—as with his 
wife—this is doubtless coloured by the fact that both 
Djuwayni and Rashid al-Din were employed by the 
Il-Khànid descendants of this couple. 

Bibliography: |. Sources. F.W. Cleaves (tr.), 
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1962, index; Yüan Shih, in Waltraut Abramowski, 

Die chinesischen. Annalen vom Ogēdei und Güyük. Über- 
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cessors of Genghis Khan, New York 1971, 157-71 (see 
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2. Studies. K. Lech, Das mongolische Weltreich, 
Wiesbaden 1968, 213-16; P. Ratchnevsky, Genghis 
Khan: his life and legacy, tr. T.N. Haining, Oxford 
1991, index; Bartold, Turkestan’, ch. 4; T. Allsen, 
in Camb. hist. China, vi, Cambridge 1994, 263, 367, 
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TONK, a former Native State of British 

India, when three of its component districts fell within 
Rādjpūtānā and three in Central India, with its cen- 
tre in the town of the same name (lat. 26° 10' N., 
long 75° 50' E). The former Tonk State is now a 
District of Radjasthan in the Indian Union. 

Tonk was founded by Amir Khan (d. 1834 [g.».]), 
a Pathan from Bunér who rose, first in the service 
of the Rohillas [g.».] and then in the army of Djaswant 
Singh Holkar (1798). He submitted to the British in 
1817. During the Sepoy Mutiny, his son Wazir Mu- 
hammad Khan remained loyal and repulsed attacks 
on the Tonk fort. His son was deposed by the British 
in 1867, but Tonk was restored to the family three 
years later. Nawwabs continued to rule there until 
the state became part of the first Radjasthan Union 
in April 1948. 

Bibliography: See that to AMIR KHAN, and also 
Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxiii, 407-18. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TOP í(r. the term used in Ottoman Turkish mil- 
itary terminology for cannon, with /opdiu denoting a 
member of the corps of artillerymen and Topkhàne 
being the name for the central arsenal in Istanbul. 
The Topkhàne Gate there has given its name, in 
popular parlance, to the adjacent imperial palace; see 
TOPKAPI SARAYI. The word /o5/top originally in Turkish 
denoted “ball”, hence cannon-ball; it appears in almost 
all the Turkic languages and passed into the usage 
of Persian, the Caucasian and the Balkan languages, 
etc. See Doerfer, Türkische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, 
596-60 no. 948; Clauson, A dictionary of pre-thirteenth 
century Turkish, 434. See for the use of artillery by the 
Ottomans, BARÜD. iv. (Ep.) 

TOPAL ‘OTHMAN PASHA, the name of two 
prominent Ottoman figures. 

l. Grand Vizier (1663-1733). 

Born in the Peloponnese of a family originally from 
Konya, ‘Othman Pasha joined the odjak of the kozbekči 
(body of officials performing various services on the 
sultan’s behalf), then that of the pandil (pandūr, a mili- 
tia recruited in the Balkans among the free peasants 
and entrusted with duties of local security). According 
to von Hammer, he reportedly became beylerbeyi at 
24 years of age and was sent to Egypt by Mustafa II; 
taken prisoner in the open sca off the Egyptian coast 
by a Spanish corsair, he was wounded and taken to 
Malta. Through the good offices of Vincent Arnaud, 
commandant of the port, he was freed in exchange 
for a ransom, made his way to Damietta and then 
to Istanbul, where he was nicknamed Topal (“the lame") 
on account of his injury. He took part in the Prut 
expedition in 1711, was subsequently honorary Kapidji 
bash? [g.v.], and then appointed leader of the martolos 
[g.».] of Rumelia. During the war for the reconquest 
of the Peloponnese (1714-15), he performed exploits 
which earned him promotion to pasha with two 4üghs 
or “horse-tails [g.v.] and governor of the sandjak of 
Tirhala. During the war aimed at the reconquest of 


Hungary in 1716, he organised the victualling of the 


troops; he was subsequently entrusted with the task | 


of suppressing revolts in the Peloponnese, was pro- 
moted pasha with three tūgks and appointed ser'asker 
of the Peloponnese (1716-17), a province which he 
defended successfully against the Venetians. Governor 
of Bosnia in 1720, then of Rumelia in 1721, he 
retained this post until. 1727, at which date he again 
became governor of Bosnia and commandant of the 
post of Nish, where he entertained Vincent Arnaud 
in lavish style. 

Re-appointed governor of Rumelia in 1729 and of 
Bosnia in 1730, he was charged with the task of elim- 
inating the partisans of the rebel Patrona Khalil [9.v.] 
who had taken refuge in Rumelia and, in particular, 
in Albania (May 1731). As governor of Rumelia once 


again, he was appointed Grand Vizier on 18 Rabi‘ | 


I 1144/10 September 1731. He held this post for 
only six months, during which he engaged in the sup- 


pression of revolts, took measures aimed at stabilis- | 
ing the cost of living and ensuring the victualling of | 


Istanbul; he also gave to Ahmed Pasha Bonneval [g.v.] 
the opportunity of reforming and developing the 
corps of the KAumbaradjis [q.v.]. Governor of Trehizond, 
then of Tiflis and finally ser‘asker of Anatolia, he won 
a victory over Nadir Shah and the Persians who had 
invaded ‘Irak (19 July 1733). He was then the recipi- 


ent of honours awarded by the sultan Mahmüd |, | 
but while resisting a Persian attack in the north of | 
*Iràk met his death near Kirkük. ‘Othman Pasha was | 


buried in a türbe in the precincts of the Imam Kasim 


mosque at Kirkük. To him is owed the construction 


of a mosque at Tripolitsa in the Peloponnese. 


His son Ahmed Ratib Pasha married a daughter | 


of Ahmed III, ‘A’ishe Sultane, and was the great- 
grandfather of the Young Turk writer and journalist 
Namik Kemal [¢.v.]. 

A consummate servant of the Ottoman state, Topal 
‘Othman Pasha showed in all the various posts which 
he occupied great conscientiousness, professionalism 
and eminent qualities, in his administrative functions 
as well as in his military activities. 

Bibliography: IA, art. Topal Osman Pasa (M. Münir 
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Tārīkh, Istanbul 1198, passim; Tayyarzāde Ahmed 
‘Ata, Tarikh, Istanbul 1293, ii, 165-6; Rāmiz Pasha- 
zāde Mehmed ‘Izzet, Kharita-yi kapudanān-i derya, 
Istanbul 1285, 96; A.N. Kurat, Prut seferi ve bansi, 
1123 (1711), Ankara 1951; S. Ungiin, Vahid Mah- 
tūmī ve Mora fētihnamesi (1715), in Tarih Dergisi, 
xv/20 (March 1965), 101-16, xvi/21 (March 1966), 
63-76, xvii/22 (March 1967), 169-80; B. Brue, 
Journal de la campagne que le grand vizir Ali Pacha a 
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of the celebrated usurper Nadir Kouli, London 1762, ii, 
323-5; L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, a critical study based 
mainly upon contemporary sources, London 1938; R.W. 
Olson, The siege of Mosul and Ottoman-Persian relations 
1718-1743, diss. Univ. of Indiana, Bloomington, 
1971; I. Raouf, Mosul during the Ottoman era. The 
period of local government, 1726-1834, Nadjaf 1975. 
2. Governor and statesman (1804-74). 

Born in 1219/1804 in a village in the vicinity of 
Izmir, ‘Othman Pasha was known initially hy the nick- 
name of Sherif on account of his father’s name, 
Hadjdjt Sherif Agha, then by that of Topal following 
an accident which constrained him to walk with a limp, 
and it was under the name of Topal ‘Othman Pasha 
that he acquired a substantial reputation, especially 
when he held the post of wal (governor) in Bosnia. 

Joining the navy, he served with distinction. and 
successively held the posts of Kapudan, patrona and riyāle 
[g.v.]. At the time of the conflict between Mahmüd 
II and the governor of Egypt Muhammad ‘Ali, Topal 
‘Othman Bey was serving in the Mediterranean under 
the command of Ahmed Fewzi Pasha. In July 1839 
the new sultan ‘Abd ül-Medjid ordered the Ottoman 
fleet to return to Istanbul, but Ahmed Fewzi, per- 


| turbed by the promotion to senior posts of his polit- 


ical adversaries, concluded a personal agreement with 
Muhammad "Alī and led the fleet to Alexandria, sup- 
ported in this action by his officers, including ‘Othman 
Bey (July 1839). Following the London Conference 
which resulted in reconciliation between Istanbul and 
Cairo, the Ottoman fleet returned to Turkey (De- 
cember 1840). On returning to Istanbul at the begin- 
ning of 1841, ‘Othman Bey was at first dismissed, but 
then pardoned and appointed deputy governor of 
Izmit, which contained one of the Ottoman navy's 
most important arsenals (1842) where he remained in 
office until. 1849. He subsequently served in admin- 
istrative posts at Karesi, at Biga and in 1855 in 
Cyprus. He acquired wide renown in the course of 
his defence of Belgrade, one of the few strategic points 
retained by Turkey after the recognition of the polit- 
ical autonomy of Serbia (1856-61). 

In January 1861 he was appointed wālī of Bosnia 
and acquired the title of pasha. In the seven years 
that he spent as ruler of this province, he introduced 
numerous reforms and administrative, social and eco- 
nomic measures: reorganisation of the province, now 
divided into seven sandjaks, institution of a council com- 
posed of representatives of all faiths (1866), limitation 
of the influence of the great landowners, and improve- 
ment of the lot of the peasants and the labourers, 
whose trust he gained. He developed public educa- 
tion, in particular with the establishment of secondary 
schools (riishdiyye) and a School of Law at Bosna Saray 
(Sarajevo), where he also founded a library and a 
printing-press, producing the first loca! newspapers in 
Turkish and in Serbian as well as academic books. 
He also worked hard to improve communications be- 
tween Bosna Saray and the principal towns of the 
province, in particular the Bosna Saray-Mostar and 
Trebinje-Duhrovnik roads. Also owed to him are con- 
structions in the capital, for example the palace known 
by the name of Cengič-villa. 

He may have taken as his model Muhammad Alī, 
whose reforming activity he had observed in Egypt, 
as well as that of Midhat Pasha [q..] in the province 
of the Danube, of which ‘Othman Pasha was appointed 
walt in January 1869. But he had made such an 
impact in Bosnia that the population demanded his 
return, and in fact the governorship of the province 


Mahmud and his successor. Sultan Ashreff, with the history | was restored to him without delay and he returned 
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to Bosna Saray on 9 March 1869 amid popular 
acclaim. But he had enemies within the central gov- 
ernment, who spread the rumour that he was intent 
on declaring the independence of the province. He 
was dismissed on 27 May 1869, and he withdrew to 
his home on the Bosphorus, where he died on 25 
July 1874, being buried in the cemetery located behind 
Kasim Pasha, on the Golden Horn. 

A major figure, the skilful developer of Bosnia, 
Topal ‘Othman Pasha exemplifies those reformers of 
the period of the Tanzīmāt who were committed to 
the renewal of the Ottoman empire. 
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(R. MANTRAN) 

TOPDJU fsee Tor]. , 

TOPKAPI SARAYI, the name of the great 
palace complex in Istanbul. 

After the conquest of Constantinople on 29 May 
1453, Mehemmed Fatih [¢.v.] II returned to his new 
Saray at Edirne within three weeks. In 1454 orders 
were given for the building of a residential complex 
on the Third Hill A high wall made clear that it 
was for his harem. This sarāy was completed, insofar 
as palaces are ever completed, between 1455 and 1458. 
Mehemmed found it unfit to be a majestic centre of 
government, and in 1459 ordered the building of a 
new Saray (saray-i djedid-i mire, or Yefiisaray). Late in 
the 18th century, it became known as Topkapi Sarayi 
after the Cannon Gate at Saràyburnu, where the 
Golden Horn (Khalidj enters the Marmara Sea. 
The site had been that of the Acropolis and supplied 
useful spolia (see the map in ISTANBUL, at Vol. IV, 
232). It belonged to Hagia Sophia (Aya Sofya), 
which was now the chief mosque of the city, and 
there were few inhabitants to be moved. The area 
was walled in and covered to an extent of 5.9 km*. 
Builders were recruited from Syria and Persia as well 
as from the Ottoman territories in the Balkans. Italian 
engineers, who had completed the fortress at the 
Golden Gate, may also have contributed. The only 
architect whose name is recorded was Murad Khalife, 
who may have had overall authority. 

The two courts planned were completed before 
1468. The first was for the government and the sec- 
ond for the sultan, his immediate family and the 
school of the pages (i oghlans), founded by Murad II 
at Edirne. The site was large enough to use for hunt- 
ing, and trees were shipped from Izmit. The Byzantine 
walls were repaired, not to keep an enemy out but 
the animals in. These included deer and foxes, but 
lions and wolves and such were kept in two menageries. 
The walls created a new inner space, which was soon 
filled and became the First Court. The struggle to 
extend within limited space forms the architectural 
history of the Saray. There were still chapels and 
buildings round the Hippodrome which had to be 


taken over by tentmakers, tailors, for stables and for ; 


much else. The royal gate would have been that of 
the Second Court (Bab ül-Selam) which became the 
Middle Gate (Orta Kapi) after the building of the Gate 
of Majesty (Bab-i Hümáyün [q.v.}). Hagia Irene (Aya 
Iren) became the armoury and subsidiary buildings 
included the pages’ hospital, woodyards, bakeries, and 
eventually the mint which was rebuilt in 1727. 

The Bab-i Hümáyün lost an upper pavilion in the 
19th century, which now distorts its proportions. The 
surviving stone towers contain stairs and modest bar- 
rack rooms for 50 guards. It was the traditional gate 
of justice, and heads of criminals were hung on it. 
The Middle Gate was restored by Murad III in the 
late 16th century, but the twin towers were not altered. 
In the 18th century broad eaves were added all over 
the Saray, and were painted with rural scenes under 
flamboyant Ottoman rococo decoration. 

Silence was enforced in the Second Court, which 
had colonnades on all four sides and only two build- 
ings. The Tower of Justice (fddālet Kulesi) was built 
like that of the camp as an observation point for the 
sultan. The Diwan Hall (Diwan Odasi, Kubbe Alti. [see 
KUBBE WEZĪRI]) was first built against the wall of the 
'Third Court, but proved too small and moved to its 
present position to be rebuilt by Süleymàn I Ķānūnī 
between 1515 and 1529. The three domed halls were 
for the muniments, the clerks of court and the Council 
of State itself. It was united with the tower so that 
the sultan could look down through a grille window 
unseen. The Diwan has often been redecorated but 
remains fundamentally that built by Sūleymān; how- 
ever, after a major restoration in 1820 by Mahmid 
II, the present classical columns were added after 1850. 
When the Diwàn met, the household sat on benches 
in the colonnades in kaftans, which were in effect uni- 
forms. Trees were walled round as protection against 
gazelles and peacocks, and on great occasions the col- 
umns were polished and rich brocades were hung. 
When the Diwan rose, its members then feasted in 
the same hall, while the common folk washed and 
drank at the fountains, of which three survive, and 
were then served with a modest bowl of stew. 

Parallel with the Second Court is that of the 
kitchens, which were two domed halls, but Bayezid 
II added six more [see MATBAKH. iij. Cinders from 
their chimneys caused a fire in the harem in 1574; 
Sinan [g.v.] heightened them and added lead caps 
which were removed in the early 20th century. The 
court is long and narrow, stretching from the supply 
gate and waterworks past store-rooms, cellars and 
mesdjids with barracks for the staff facing them. Orig- 
inally, one cookhouse was set aside for the sultan and 
another for the Walide Sultan [g.v.], and a line of 
servitors passed trays from hand-to-hand to wherever 
the meals were served. The kitchens are now the 
museum of porcelain, in which the Chinese ware is 
of exceptional importance. 

On the right of the Diwan Hall is the Carriage 
Gate (‘Araba Kapisi) to the Harem area and beyond 
that is the barrack of the Halberdiers (zülüfli)e who 
were harem porters and cleaned several state rooms. 
The Barrack Hall is the last one surviving in its 16th- 
century Ottoman form. It was rebuilt by Dāwūd Agha 
in 1586 when that built for Süleymàn became too 
small. Behind the barracks are coachhouses and sta- 
bles of the sultan and the l7th-century mosque of 
Beshir Agha totally restored. 

The Third Court is reached through the Gate of 
Felicity (Bab ul-Sa'ādet) which has been much restored 
and altered, particularly in the 18th century. Here 
the sultan received ministers and ambassadors in his 


outer throne room or Hall of Petitions (‘4rd Odast). 
Built for Mehemmed II but rebuilt by ‘Ala’ al-Din for 
Sūleymān by 1527, its wooden colonnade was replaced 
by marble. Cuerda seca panels of tiles each side of 
the entry and the fountain date from Sūleymān's 
restoration. The hall was gutted in the fire of 1856. 
Mehemmed II built two other royal pavilions in this 
court. The present Treasury Museum (Fatih Kóshkü) 
now occupies his apartments facing the sea with a 
series of fine rooms, one of which is domed, and a 
loggia with a fountain more robust in design than 
those that followed. The cellars of this kiosk formed 
the original Treasury Within as opposed to the Treas- 
ury Without built by Mehemmed II next to the Diwan 
Hall. With eight domes and formidably strong, this 
is now the Arms Museum. Opposite the Treasury 
Museum is Mehemmed II’s formal residence (Khass 
Odalilar Koghushi) which is also strong. Its spacious 
domed inner court is clad with late Iznik ceramics in 


large panels of second quality, but the innermost room, 


once the bedchamber, has panels of unsurpassed design 
and colour. This now holds the mantle and the stan- 
dard of the Prophet [see KHIRKA-YI SHERIF] and the 
whole pavilion houses the treasures that Selim I 
brought back from Cairo. The complete refurbishment 
was due to Murad III late in the 16th century. 
Beyond it, the Aghalar Djami% is set at an angle so 
that the mihrab faces Mecca. It is now the all-important 
Museum library which incorporates the latticed bay 
for the harem and the sultan's chamber (Khünkār 
mahfile). In front of this pavilion is the library built 
by Ahmed III in 1719 which is reached by twin flights 
of stairs over an ornate, repainted drinking fountain. 
The slim portico is an introduction to French baroque 
influence that rapidly became a style of its own. The 
rest of the court was built to house the pages and 
the white eunuchs (ak aghalar) who taught them. Build- 
ings gutted in the fire of 1856 include the Small 
(Kücuk) and the Large (Büyük) Halls (Oda) either side 
of the Gate of Felicity. A great hammàm was restored 
sumptuously in 1527 and even more richly by Selim II 
in 1572, but was demolished and restructured as the 
Campaign Hall (Seferli Koghushi) by Ahmed I for senior 
pages who accompanied the sultan when with the 


army. It is now the Costume Department. Soon after | 


the earthquake of 1509, the original building was 
monumentally buttressed before it slid down the escarp- 


ment. The domed disrobing chamber (djāmakān) is a | 
twin to that of the Treasury Within and has survived. | 
The porphyry colonnade of the Campaign Hall meets | 


that of the Treasury Museum with capitals of disputed 

origin from a pre-[slamic monument of distinction. 
Turning left one faces the Hall of the Commissary 

(Kilerli Koghushi), now the directorate of the museum, 


and across a path is the hall of the treasury students | 


(Āhazīne-yi Hümàyün Khadameleri Koghushi), who were 
the most senior of all. It is now the Gallery of Mini- 
atures. Originally, the halls were spacious and lined 
with daises shared between some six or more pages 
and used for both sleeping and study. There were 
also galleries and washing facilities which could include 
a small Aammám. The eunuchs slept in the same dormi- 


tories, but by the 17th century the three senior halls | 
were run by mature students. When they graduated, ; 


the elect served the sultan personally in the royal 
pavilion before being promoted to the highest offices 
of the state. 

Behind the senior halls is the so-called Fourth Court. 


In 1852, ‘Abd ül-Medjid built a large kiosk facing | 


the sea which sits on the foundations of two smaller 
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the Balyan family, who dominated royal building dur- 
ing most of the 19th century with the pomp and plas- 
ter of the Ecole des Beaux Arts’ most flamboyant style. 
The lower gardens await restoration, but the terraces 
of the hanging gardens are in good repair. The Pavilion 
Court (Sofa Awlusu) was a personal royal garden. Its 
kiosk has remarkably large windows for its period, all 
of clear glass. One divan looks out onto the terraced 
garden and the one opposite looks over the city and 
the sea. The kiosk was first built in the 17th century 
and was redecorated in particular by Ahmed III during 
the so-called “Tulip period” (Zāle dewri [q.v.]). Past a 
giant fountain of the 19th century, steps ascend to 
the large terrace rebuilt by Siileyman and then by 
Ibrahim I in 1640. The original belvederes were built 
on Byzantine tower foundations, to be replaced by 
Süleymàn and then by Murad IV. The only original 
one remaining is the tower of the physicians which 
was also that of the royal tutors and the soothsayer 
(Bash Lila Koshkü) However, it has lost its wooden 
belvedere, with its echoes of Venice. 

Murad IV built two unique kiosks to celebrate his 
victories. Their architect may have been Hasan Agha, 
although Kodja Kasim was court architect at the time. 
Both pavilions are cruciform in plan, but the first one 


; to be built, the Rewan Kēshk of 1634, is the smaller 


and has been redecorated. The Baghdad Kēshkū of 
1639 is the grander of the two because of its appoint- 
ments—the inlay, the noble dome, the lofty head of 
the fireplace (odjak) and the tiles, are of the finest 
quality, and its proportions give it the claim to be 
the finest Ottoman room. It is surrounded by a veran- 
dah with incomparable views, essential features of the 
ideal Ottoman kiosk. Ibrahim I was responsible for 
the Sundown Kiosk or meal-taking bower (/flariyye 
Kasri) with the crests of its four corner columns 
curiously out of alignment with the shafts beneath. 
Ottoman architects were committed to structural truth. 
Ibrahim also rebuilt the Circumcision Kiosk (Sünnet 
Odasi) to serve as his personal mesdjid. The earlier 
masonry remains as the foundations and undercroft. 
The varied tiles that match each other on either side 
and over the door, form a museum of Ottoman ceram- 
ics, including the tall blue and white panels that appear 
to have been copied by those in the Baghdad Késhkii, 
with romantic saz leaves, an image of the Magic Wood, 
and gazelles and peacocks in the branches. 

The pool and fountain with a throne projecting 
over the water was built for Süleymàn I, while the 
lofty arcade behind is a projection of the pavilion 
housing the relics of the Prophet (KRirka-yi Sa‘Gdet 
Rewaki). The wall behind carries the decoration used 
for the Prophet’s Hall in Cairo. It is composed of 
ribs of marble cut in slithers from columns in the 
Mamlük style. Originally, the capitals were gilded and 
the columns polished. 

The sultan entered the harem through a door at 
the end of the terrace which opened on to the Golden 
Road. The Carriage Gate (Araba Kapisi) in the sec- 


; ond court leads to the black eunuchs’ mosque (Kara 


Aghalar Djami7) fitted with good woodwork and with 
one of several late panels depicting Mecca to be found 
in the Saray. The tles throughout the harem mostly 
date from the rebuilding under Mehemmed III after 


| the fire of 1665. They are dull in colour, but designed 


with a flourish which is novel. The calligraphic ules 
are coarse but are in the established tradition. The 
Court of the Black Eunuchs (Aara Aghalar Tashlighi) 
has a handsome colonnade, behind which is the bar- 


; racks with large cells each side of a narrow hall and 


kiosks of Mehemmed II. It is typical of the work of ia large fireplace. The ablutions are astonishingly 
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luxurious. The Princes’ School, on the first floor next 
to them, is tiled but also bedecked with rococo work. 
The apartment of the Chief Black Eunuch (Kiz Aghalar 
D@irest) has a large window from which he could 
check on everyone who entered or left the harem 
through the main entrance. 

The harem is arranged round two courts. The 
Walide court (Walide Tashlighi) is dominated by a 
block of apartments which were once assumed to be 
the lodgings of the four mothers of princes. The other 
rooms were for the princes who were over six or 
seven years old, to which in adulthood they would 
be confined (the Kafes or “Cage”), although only a 
few suffered this quasi-imprisonment. It is a warren 
of service rooms and staircases. The court once had 
colonnades on all four sides, but these were filled in 
and converted into rooms because of lack of space 
and also because of the increasing cost of carrying 
out extensions over the escarpment. The need for 
space grew because the sultans abandoned their own 
pavilions for the harem. The other court (Drānyeler 
Dà'iresi) is long and narrow, with dormitory space suf- 
ficient to lodge 70 girls with difficulty. Kitchens, a 
hammām and other service rooms, together with three 
pretty kiosks, one domed, face the view over the hos- 
pital for the girls, mainly dating from the 17th cen- 
tury. The lodgings are claimed to be those of the 
first three consorts, but the earlier belief that they 
were for the three senior ladies of the establishment 
(ustālar) has some claim to validity. 

The Wālide apartments (Walide Sulļān Dā”iresi) were 
rebuilt in 1665 under the supervision of Khadidje, 
widow of Ibrahim I and mother of Mehemmed III, 
and while some panels of older Iznik tiles were re-used, 
most are full of the panache of the period. The bed- 
chamber and oratory are lit by skylights like a Aam- 
mam: an example of the consequences of overcrowding. 
Above these original rooms, Selim III built the late- 
18th and early-19th century apartments of his mother, 
Mihrishāh Wālide. Ottoman rococo is taken to its 
limits: in between the flamboyant plasterwork and mir- 
rors are touchingly simple frescoes of pavilions above 
pools in formal gardens, but beyond, there are vistas 
of free woodlands and the sea. 

The sultans from Ahmed I onwards built them- 
selves rooms next to the Wālide's apartments which 
have been vulgarly repainted, but ‘Othman III built 
himself a large kiosk supported on piers over what 
had been the harem garden only just in time for his 
death in 1757. He added a broad terrace and for- 
mal garden. Inside, trompe l'oeil was introduced to 
Istanbul. From the Wālide's apartments, a passage lit 
by bottle glass leads to the two hammams of the Walide 
and the sultan. These were completed in 1585 by 
Dawid Agha and refurbished during the 18th cen- 
tury. Beyond these is the Throne Room Within (KRünkar 
Sofas), which is the largest room in the harem. It is 
attributed to Sinan but is more likely to have been 
built by Dawüd. It was used by the harem and by 
the sultans’ male guests, but because the sexes never 
mixed it was not a true mābeyn [g.v.]. The gallery 
above the Sofa was added by ‘Othman III, as was much 
of the present decoration. The tiles may have been 
Italian copies of Delftware. The dome and its pen- 
dentives have been completely restored, and the work 
is much more convincing than was the mutilated baked 
red paint of the 19th century. There are three foun- 
tains, and much 19th-century furniture and large vases. 
The painting on the doors is pretty 18th-century work. 
One of these leads into a small room which was built 
by Ahmed III and which is famous for its panels of 


bowls of fruit that have given it the name of dining- 
room. The other door leads into the Hall of the 
Hearth (Oģiakli Sofasi) and then into that of the foun- 
tain (Ceshmeh Sofasi). Both rooms are dismantled of 
their hangings and carpets. The hearth is particularly 
lofty, and the frame of the fountain (ceste) is notably 
so, since it only surmounts one faucet. It is the sym- 
bolism here and all over the Saray that matters. 

Beyond these is the anteroom to the chamber of 
Murad III which, until the 19th century, divided 
harem and selàmlik [g.v.]. The room was distorted in 
the 17th century when a pavilion was added for the 
heir to the sultanate. The wall on the corridor side 
was moved inwards and the tiling dishevelled, includ- 
ing part of a l6th-century Iznik tile arcade of great 
quality. Murad III’s room has been damaged by an 
extension built by Ahmed I, which blocked windows 
and their view and destroyed the throne. The wide 
recess with its fountain, the great hearth and the inlaid 
woodwork remain, as does the unique tilescape. The 
dome and pendentüves have been sensitively restored 
in order to complete the noblest l6th-century room. 
The hall of the apartment of the heir (Weli-ahd Da'iresi) 
has a unique dome, which had been covered by a 
false ceiling in the 19th century protecting the early 
17th-century paintwork. It is witness to the quality of 
paintwork once found all over the Saray. The inner 
room has a fine fireplace and the skirting under the 
raised floor reveals fine tiles. The 20th-century win- 
dows are unfortunate. It is unclear when the pavil- 
ion was clad in blue and white tiles externally or 
when the eaves were extended, unless these were done 
at the same time. 

The kiosk looks onto the city and the terrace of 
the chosen girls (Jkbāllar Tashlighi) above Murad III's 
garden with its large pool, and in the undercroft of 
his hall is a winter pool, rather than a Aammàm, served 
by an immense boiler. ‘Abd ül-Hamid I built the row 
of apartments over the Golden Road 1774-89. The 
apartments for the sultan at the far end enlarged an 
existing kiosk. 

The Saray Within was surrounded by the Saray 
Without. There were barracks for the Janissary guards 
in the towers set 150 m apart along the walls. The 
Procession Kiosk (Alay Késhkii) was a royal box from 
which to watch the guild processions or from which 
to address crowds. It was built on top of a Byzantine 
tower and extensively rebuilt by Mahmūd II. Dila- 
pidated or ruined churches were turned into a mena- 
gene and also into barracks for the soldier-gardeners 
(bostandjilar {see BosrANpJi], who were divided into 
nine companies, one of which tended the profitable 
market garden, first planted by Mehemmed II. From 
the Stable Gate (Akhir Kapisi) there were the stables 
themselves, the aviary, the fish trap, the Pearl Kiosk 
(Indiirli Kóshki), of which the foundations survive and 
which must have been the grandest of summer pavil- 
ions, quays—now the highway—and the kiosks on 
and beyond Sarāyburnu. These are all gone, along 
with the summer sarāy and its gardens except for the 
rebuilt Baskeumakers’ Kiosk (Serpetdjiler Kóshkii), elevated 
on a Byzantine tower and stretch of walls, and attrib- 
uted to Kodja Kasim Agha, rebuilt as a press office 
in the 1980s. The intrusion of the railway in the 19th 
century destroyed a number of lesser buildings. The 
workshops round the Hippodrome fell gradually into 
disuse and were built on during the course of the 
19th century. 

The most important building of them all, the Tile 
or Glass Pavilion (Cini or Sirdja Sarāyt), survives in 
spite of the fire of 1737 that destroyed the wooden 


portico, which was then rebuilt in stone. The little 
palace is not Ottoman in spirit, but is a fine exam- 
ple of the pavilions of the Saldjüks in Persia. The 
glazed brickwork with its inscriptions was either made 
by potters from Tabriz on the spot or possibly im- 
ported. A central dome lights the interior, along with 


fine windows, including the seven-sided bow in which | 
the sultans sat in state. Beyond are the modest pri- | 


vate rooms glazed with Bursa-style tiles but with a 


veritable peacock of a fountain installed by Murad III. | 
The lateral recesses were glazed over when the kiosk | 


became the Tile Museum, and this deadens the original 


play of light. Otherwise, it is astonishing how little | 


damage has been done, although its sports ground 
has been built over by the Archaeological Museum. 

The Saray was built as a symbol, but function sub- 
dued this aspect stage-by-stage for it to become, as it 
now is, a catalogue of styles and workmanship extend- 
ing over 500 years. 
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TOPKHANE [see BĀRŪD. vi; TOP). 

TOREGENE KHĀTŪN (Tūrākīnā in Muslim 
sources), Mongol princess and regent. She was 
the wife of the second Great Khan Ogedey (1229-41 
[g.v.]}, and mother of his eventual successor, Güyük 


(1246-8), acting as regent for the entire Mongol empire : 


in the interregnum. 
According to Rashid al-Din, she was from the 


Merkit people, and had been married to one of its ; 


leaders before being given to Ogedey after the Merkits’ 
defeat ca. 1204-5, but the 
Naiman origins. In accordance with Mongol tradition, 
she assumed the regency after Ogedey’s death until 
a new Great Khan could be named at a kuriltay [q.z.]. 


Yüan Shih accords her : 
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| In spite of later efforts by pro-Toluid authors (par- 


ticularly Rashid al-Din) to besmirch her, Tóregene 
appears to have been—in the words of one modern 
scholar—*an able and determined ruler". Her pri- 
mary aim was to prevent the realisation of Ogedey’s 
wish to be succeeded by his grandson Shiremün, the 
son of Kēčū, and instead have her eldest son Güyük 
elected as Great Khan. Batu [g.v.], the Djócid ruler 
of the Golden Horde, was able to forestall her plan 
for four-and-a-half years. 

Toregene hounded her deceased husband’s senior 
officials. Cinkay and Mahmūd Yalawaé [g.v.], the chief 
minister of the Empire and the administrator of north- 
ern China respectively, fled to another son of Ogedey 
for safety. Mahmüd's son Mas'üd Beg [4.».], Mongol 
governor in Central Asia, found it necessary to seek 
protection with Batu. During Tóregene's regency, Bay- 
dju, the commander of Mongol forces in Persia, de- 
feated the Saldjük sultan Kay Khusraw II [q.v] at 
Köse Dagh [q.v.] in 1243, thereby reducing the Saldjük 
sultanate of Rim to a Mongol dependency. 

Finally, in 1246, in spite of Batu’s foot-dragging, 
'Tóregene was finally able to convene a Kurillay with 
representatives of all branches of the Mongol royal 
house, and Güyük was acclaimed as ruler. It was at 
this time that she met the papal envoy John of Plano 
Carpini, whom she graciously received (C. Dawson 
(ed.), The Mongol mission, London 1955, 61, 65, 82). 
In spite of the contradictory information conveyed by 
Rashid al-Din, Tóregene seems to have died several 
months after Güyük's accession. 
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TORGHUD, a Turkish tribe that was promi- 

nent in central Anatolia between the 8th-10th/ H4th- 
16th centuries. 

The origin of the Torghud is obscure. The earliest 
documentary sources say they were Turks. Neverthe- 
less, their first recorded appearance in Anatolia was 
in the late 7th/13th century when that region was 
occupied by the Mongols; thus they may be linked 
with the Mongol tribe of the same name. According 


j to a legend, the mystic Dedigi Sultan of Khurāsān, 


a descendant of Ahmad Yasawī (d. 562/1166 [g.v.]), 
sent his brothers ‘Torghud and Baybürd from Khurāsān 
to Anatolia in the early 7th/13th century. They and 


| their nomadic kinsmen apparently first went to the 


steppe between Ak Shehir and Ak Saray. We know 
that by the early 8th/14th century, they were in the 
region of Ak Shehir and were known for their horses. 
Shikārī (10th/16th century) states in his popular chron- 
icle that ‘Torghud and Bāybūrd were Oghuz or 
Türkmen who were allied with Nira Suff (ca. 654- 
60/1256-61), whose son Karamàn founded the Kara- 
manid dynasty [sec KARAMAN-OGHULLARI]. In this way, 
there began a very close and continuous relationship, 
often reinforced by marriages, between the Torghud 
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and Karamaànids. Shikari adds that the Karamànid 
Mehmed Beg (660-77/1261-78) gave half of the plain 
between Konya and Ankara to Torghud Beg and half 
to Baybürd Beg. Consequently, these two areas even- 
tually became known in the 10th/16th century as 
Torghud Eli (4.».] and Bāybūrd Eli. He also says that 
the Torghud assisted the Ķaramānid ‘Ala al-Din Beg 
(753-83/1352-81) in successful campaigns against the 
Bani Eretna and the Germiyan. 

In any case, the Torghud tribe was a major ele- 
ment, perhaps the most powerful, in the Karamānid 
state. It helped the Karamanids fight against the Otto- 
mans on several occasions, notably against Murad I 
(761-91/1360-89) and Murad II (824-48/1421-44, 
850-5/1446-51). One of its most outstanding leaders, 
Pir Husayn Beg, had the title malik al-umarà? mukaddam 
al-'asākiy and may have been the beglerbegi of the 
Ķaramānids. He constructed a number of buildings 
in and around Konya. He built his own tomb in that 
city in 835/1432. When Mehemmed II decided to 
put an end to the Karamanid state once and for all, 
in a series of expeditions that ended in 880/1475, he 
specifically set out to break the power of the Torghud. 
As a result, many took refuge with the Mamlüks. 
When Mehemmed died, some of them joined the Ak 
Koyunlu. Later, in 893-4/1487-8, the Torghud assisted 
the Mamlüks against the Ottomans. As late as 906/ 
1500, the Torghud revolted against the Ottomans in 
the name of Ķaramān. Afterwards, some joined the 
Safawids. Altogether, the Torghud were difficult to 
pacify. They maintained their political significance 
until the Djalālī uprisings [g.v. in Suppl.] between the 
late 10th/16th and early llth/17th centuries, as a 
result of which they finally lost their power. By the 19th 
century, the Torghud were limited to the area between 
the towns of Turgut and Cihanbeyli west of Tuz Gólü. 
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TORGHUD, according to tradition, one of the 
military commanders of ‘Othman I, founder 
of the Ottoman dynasty, fl. in the first third of the 
14th century. 

He was one of several military leaders in the com- 
pany of ‘Othman [g.v], and subsequently his son 
Orkhān [g.v.], who had the title al? [g.v.]. There is 
strong evidence, however, that he was not an his- 
torical figure but the creation of folk etymology 
(C. Imber, The legend of Osman Gazi, in The Ottoman 
emirate (1300-1389), ed. Elizabeth Zachariadou, 
Rethymnon, Crete 1993, 71-2). He first appears at 
‘Othman’s conquest of Yār-Hisār southeast of Nicaea 
(Iznik). He then attacked Angelokoma (Inegól) to the 
southwest. These events presumably occurred in 
699/1299. Angelokoma fell when reinforcements 
arrived and its Christian ruler “Aya Nikola" (sic) fled. 
‘Othman gave Angelokoma to Torghud Alp. 
Afterwards this region was called Torghud Eli [g.v], 
the land of Torghud. ‘Othman later ordered Orkhan 
to capture Adranos (Orhoneli), to the west. He sent 
Torghud Alp and Kése Mikhal to conquer it. The 
fall of Adranos (13172), combined with that of Yār- 
Hisar and Angelokoma, gave the Ottomans control 
of virtually all the land approaches to Bursa [.v.] 
and facilitated its conquest in 726/1326. 

Torghud Alp was an intimate of the dervishes, 


especially Geyikli Babà, who lived near Keshish daghi 

(lit. “Monk mountain", i.e. Mt. Olympos, Uludag) be- 

tween Angelokoma and Adranos. Indeed, he seems to 

have become a fir under his direction. In addition, 
he introduced Orkhan to his dervish associates. 
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TORGHUD ELI, the name of three districts 
of Anatolia in early Ottoman times. 

1. In 699/1299-1300, ‘Othman I b. Ertoghrul gave 
his commander Torghud Alp [4.».] the district of Ine- 
gól just to the east of Bursa. The name Torghud Eli 
appears in the early historians ‘Ashik-pasha-zade and 
Neshrī, but disappears by the 10th/16th century. 

2. A place in the Tashlik Silifke area on the south- 
ern coast of Anatolia in Karamànid times. 

3. A place in the steppe lands of Ak Shehir and 
Ak Saray in the hands of the Torghud Bey family dur- 
ing the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. 

Bibliography: IA, art. Turgut-eli (F. Sümer). 
E (Ep.) 

TORGHUD REIS, Turkish corsair, naval 
commander and governor (b. early 16th century 
near Muģla, western Anatolia, d. 1565 in Malta; better 
known as Dragut in European literature). 

The maritime career of this son of a peasant began 
when he joined the Levends, Turkish mariners operat- 
ing off the Aegean coast [see LEWEND]. It was as com- 
mander of Levend ships that he participated in the 
battle of Prevesa (1538). His subsequent area of oper- 
ation was the central and western Mediterranean, 
where in the wake of Khayr al-Din Barbarossa’s suc- 
cesses [see KHAYR AL-DIN PAsHA], Turkish seamen and 
Janissaries played a crucial role in the confrontation 
with Christian powers, especially Spain and her depend- 
encies. While greasing his ships on Corsica in 1540, 
he was captured by Andrea Doria’s nephew Gianettino, 
but regained freedom three years later after Khayr 
al-Din, who was visiting with the Ottoman fleet French 
ports, had demanded his release and threatened to 
sack Genoa in case of non-compliance. 

Like Khayr al-Din Barbarossa a generation earlier, 
Torghud then used Djerba [see pjaRBA] as his base 
and Tunis as the place to sell the spoils of his raids 
on Christian shipping and coasts. This led to a see- 
saw sparring with the Ottomans’ main rival, Spain, 
and her naval proxy, the Genoese admiral Andrea 
Donia. Torghud’s capture of Mahdiyya in 1544 proved 
of short duration, and he himself narrowly escaped 
another capture early in 1551 when, cornered by Doria 
on the eastern side of the Kantara causeway between 
Djerba and the mainland, he cut a channel and slipped 
through to the other side. He then returned to the 
Aegean waters and offered his services to the Ottoman 
government, which was planning new naval campaigns. 
He participated in an attack on the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of Malta and on Tripoli, led in the summer 
of 1551 by the Kapudan Pasha Sinan Pasha. Disagree- 
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ments between this commander, no seaman but a 
brother of the Grand Vizier Rüstem Pasha [g.v.], and 
Torghud may have contributed to the failure before 
the main target of the campaign, Malta, but Tripoli 
was taken. After returning to the Ottoman capital, 
Torghud was appointed sandjak beyi of Karli-eli with 
Prevesa as its main harbour, while several captains of 
his suite also received official appointments as com- 
manders of miri (imperial) galleys; one of these was 
the future Kapudan Pasha Kilidj ‘Ali [see "uLūpy "ALī). 


Torghud was eventually given a post he had coveted | 


since 1551, the beylerbeyilik of Tripoli (1555). 

The final years of Torghud's life were marked by 
two memorable events, the battle of Djerba (1560) 
and the siege of Malta (1565). Both were major enter- 
prises conceived in Istanbul and led by the Kapudan 
Pasha Piyale Pasha [g.v.], but they had opposite results: 
at Djerba, the Turks triumphed over the Christian, 
chiefly Spanish forces; at Malta, they were thwarted 
by the determined defence of the Knights Hospitallers, 
and the failure was made worse by a mortal wound 
suffered by Torghud. He was buried in a türbe by the 
mosque he had erected at Tripoli. 


Like Kemal Res, Selman Reis, and Khayr al- | 


Din Barbarossa before him, and *Ulüdj ‘Ali, Husayn 
Pasha Mezzomorto and Djaza’irli Ghazi Hasan Pasha 
after him, Torghud represents the special brand of 
Ottoman naval commanders who first proved their 
worth as privateers but then, recruited by the Ottoman 
government, led the imperial fleet to signal victories 
or made it recover its effectiveness. Torghud’s case, 
however, also illustrates a frequent dilemma of this 
class whose recruitment as a rule differed from that 
of the administrative and military élite (theoretically, 
the sultan’s slaves, in fact, his choice retinue), and 
therefore often received less recognition and chance 
to assert itself than it may have deserved. 
Bibliography: Ali Riza Seyfi, Turgut Reis, Istanbul 
1994 (modern Turkish rendering of a 1327/1911 
publication); T. Guiga, Dorgouth Rais, Tunis 1974; 
Kātib Celebi, Tuhfat al-kibar ft asfār al-bihār, Istanbul 


1329/1913, 67-81; A. Samih Īlter, Şimali Afrika'da | 


Türkler, Istanbul 1937, i, 128-44; Zekeriyazade, Ferah, 
ed. O.S. Gókyay, Istanbul 1975 (modern Turkish 
rendering of a participant's account of the Battle 
of Djerba; the Ottoman text is reproduced in 
A. Bombaci, Le fonti turche della battaglia. delle Gerbe, 
in RSO, xix [1946], 193-218); Ch. Monchicourt, 
L’Expédition espagnole de 1560 contre Vile de Jerba, in 
RT, xx (1913), 499-519, 627-53; xxi (1914), 14-37, 
136-55, 227-46, 332-53, 419-50; idem, Episodes de 
la carrière tunisienne de Dragut, Tunis 1918; C. Orhonlu, 
Turgut Reis ve Korsika baskim, in Belgelerle Türk 
Tarihi, xv (1968), 69-76; $. Turan, Rodos’un zaptindan 
Malta muhasarasina, in Kanunt armagam, Ankara 1970, 
47-117. . (S. Soucek) 
TOROS DAGLARI, the Modern Turkish designa- 
tion of the Taurus Mountains, the southern and 
southeastern bordering-mountain chain system of the 
Anatolian plateau in Turkey. This is part of the young 
Tertiary folded mountain belt and rich in deposits of 
workable ores. Away from the basins and valleys, it 
is sparsely populated and extensively used by small 
livestock farming. Higher parts formerly used as sum- 
mer resorts by Yürük nomadic tribes have recently 
been filled by small permanent forest farmer dwellings. 
The southern flanks to the Mediterranean and the 
inshore parts are distinguished by a Mediterranean 
climate and vegetation (often maquis). In spite of un- 
controlled woodcutting, clearing for cultivation and 
overutilisation as pastures, the Taurus mountains are 


often still covered with xerophytic forest residues of 
pine, juniper, oak and cedar. 

The Western (Lycian) Taurus mountains start in 
the Mediterranean coast regions of western Anatolia 
with the Gélgeli Daglan, which are more than 2,000 m 
high. They form an assemblage of mountain ranges 
and massifs of Mesozoic Palaeogene limestones, flysch 
sediments and crystalline rock formations with impor- 
tant chrome ore deposits. This region, which includes 
parts of the Isaurian-Pisidian lake district, is rich in 
basins and poljes set into the longitudinal mountainous 
depressions. In the ranges of the Bey Daglan west of 
the Gulf of Antalya, with its new winter sport centre 
and national park, the Western Taurus mountains 
reach over 3,000 m. 

In the hinterland north of this gulf, the wide-bowed 
bend of the Central Taurus, composed mostly of 
Palaeozoic limestones, begins. It stretches eastward to 
the “bulwark” of the High Bolkar Dağları and ends 


| beyond the Cilician Aladag (3,756 m, the Armenian 


Taurus) at the deep and striking depression of Kahra- 
manmaras. In its western parts, where the “Curve of 
Isparta" with parallel mountain ranges encloses further 
sections of the lake district, striking turns from south- 
west-northeast to northwest-southeast, and leads over 
to the Neogen limestone plateau of Taseli. This slightly 
tilted and upfaulted table is full of caves, intensively 
karsüfied and canyon-shaped, and dissected by the 
Góksu river and its tributaries. The eastern section of 
the Central Taurus, the Cilician Taurus, is formed 
by the high wall of the Bolkar Dağları (3,524 m). 
Here in the hinterland of Tarsus, the chains are 
crossed by the Ecemiş depression, with the most famous 
ancient pass region of the Cilician gateway. Eastward, 
in the environs of the Ala Daglar, one finds heights 
of more than 3,750 m. In former times the centre 
of the Kingdom of Little Armenia [see sis], these 
regions were settled by Armenians until their perse- 
cution and banishment in the early 20th century. They 
have recently been inhabited by Yürük and resettled 
Alevi Kurdish minorities. 

From here two parallel mountain range systems, the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus, turn northeastward, flanked 
by impressive intermontane basin lines. The outer 
southeastern ranges including the famous Nemrut Dagi 
of Commagene lead to the glacierised Cilo (Djilo) Dağı 
around Hakkari which is the mountainous nucleus of 
Turkish Kurdistan and over 4,000 m high. The inner 
parts, following the Seyhan river system, are inter- 
twined with the eastern Pontic chains of historic High 
Armenia and disappear under the cenotypal of the 


| northeast Anatolian Ararat upland lava plateaus. 


Bibliography: H. Grothe, Meine Vorderastenexpedition 
1906 und 1907, d, Leipzig 1912; R. Brinkmann, 
Geology of Turkey, Stuttgart 1976; N. Güldalı, Geomor- 
phologie der Türkei, Beihefte zum TAVO Reihe A 
Nr. 4, Wiesbaden 1979. (V. HOHFELD) 
TOSK (see ARNAWUTLUK. 4). 

TOUBA [see TOBA]. 

TOUGGOURT [see rucaunr]. 

TOURKOPO(U)LOI or Tuncoprgs, Christian- 
ised ex-Muslim mercenaries of Turkish ori- 
gin in Byzantine and Oriental Latin armies 
in the Balkans, the Middle East, Cyprus and Rhodes 
from the late lith century onwards, especially the 
late 12th, 13th and 14th centuries (on the term's ety- 
mology, see C. Amantos, in Hellenika, vi [1933], 325-6; 
H. Diament, Can toponomastics explain the origins of the 
Crusader French lexemes Poulain and Turcople?, in Names fnal 
of the American Name Soc., xxv [1977], 183-204). They 
are sometimes erroneously associated by older Greek 
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scholars with the early Ottoman institution of the 
dewshirme [q.v.| and the Janissary corps [see YENI-CERI]. 
Their ancestors had been “Persian” (i.e. Saldjük and 
Turcoman) mercenaries of Byzantium (Pachymeres, 
ed. Bonn, ii, 523-4); Crusader chroniclers define the 
latter’s offsprings as Turcopoli enim dicuntur, qui vel nutriti 
apud Turcos, vel de matre Christiana patre Turco procrean- 
tur (Raymund of Aguilers, in RHC, Occid., iii, 246), 
or as Turcopoli gens impia et dicta Christiana nomine, non 
opere, qui et Turco patre et Graeca matre procreati (Albert 
of Aix, in ibid., iv, 380). 

The earliest mention of the term appears in a 
Byzantine document referring to an Athonite monk 
Sergios Tourkēpoulos, probably an ex-Muslim (A.D. 
1082); certainly the most celebrated Turcople in By- 
zantium (ca. 1078-ca. 1099/1103) was Tatikios, who 
according to Anna Comnena (refs. in B. Skoulatos, 
Personnages byzantins de l'Alexiade, Louvain 1980, 287-92) 
distinguished himself in the Emperor Alexius I Com- 
nenus’ service against Normans, Saldjüks of Rim, 
Pecenegs (Patzinaks), Ķipčaks (Cumans) and the knights 
of the First Crusade, though he finally abandoned the 
siege of Antioch [see ANTAKYA] in 1098 and thus 
Byzantium missed a possible lucrative recapture (refs. 
in J. France, The departure of Tatikios from the crusading 
army, in Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xliv. [1971], 137-47; 
A. Savvides, Taticius the Turcople, in Jnal. Or. Afr. Stud., 
iiiv [1991-2], 235-8); even after that, Alexius I con- 
tinued using Turcoples against the Saldjüks, and also 
providing the Crusaders with more Turcople regiments 
(Alexiad, ed. Leib, iii, 12; Albert of Aix, 575 ff). 

A detailed picture of Turcoples in Byzantine ser- 
vice appears in George Pachymeres and Nicephorus 
Gregoras; the latter reports (ed. Bonn, i, 229) that 
the Turcople descendants of the Rim Saldjük sultan 
Kaykawüs II [g.v.] distinguished themselves in the 
service of the Palaeologi emperors Michael VIII (1259 
or 1261-82) and Andronicus II (1282-1328) against 
the Catalan raiders and the semi-autonomous rulers 
of Thessaly [see TEsALvA] between ca. 1268-ca. 1275 
and as late as 1330-4. Turcoples had also participated 
on the Byzantine side in the Graeco-Latin war of 
1263-4 in the Morea [see mora]. In the late 13th cen- 
tury, Turcoples were installed in central and north- 
western Greek Macedonia, in the area of the Vardar 
(Axiēs) river (see E. Zachariadou, in Makedonika, vi 
[1964-5], 62-74; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hel- 
lenism in Asia Minor, Berkeley, etc. 1971, 441-2), while 
in the early l4th century, several among them settled 
in the western Thracian Rhodope, following their par- 
ticipation in Catalan raids against Byzantium (1305-6), 
their abandonment of the marauders (1307-8) and their 
eventual partial departure to Serbia. In Trebizond, 
too, an A.M. 6841 (A.D. 1305-6) inscription mentions 
a Georgios Torkópoulos (see A. Bryer and D. Winfield, 
Byzantine monuments and topography of the Pontos, Washing- 
ton 1985, i, 228 n. 354, correcting F. Uspensky’s dat- 
ing of 1203/4 or 1210/11). 

Many Turcoples are also attested in the Christian 
Orient during the Crusading period (12th-13th cen- 
turies), either as fighting troops against Muslims (as 
in the case of the fifth Crusade of 1217-21, when 
those sent by Hugh I Lusignan of Cyprus occupied 
a conspicuous place in the Crusading army), or in 
the service of the military orders (Usama Ibn Munkidh, 
ed. Hitti, 79; other refs. in Savvides, 1993, 123-4, 126- 
30; Zachariadou, Tourkopoulot, in Oxford dict. of Byzantium, 
Oxford 1991, 2100b). Jean Richard has stressed that, 
in the Orient, Turcoples were employed in imitation 


of the Byzantine Tourkopo(ujloi (La Papauté et les | 


missions d'Orient au Moyen Age, 13°-15° s., Rome 1977, 


7-8; idem, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Amsterdam 
1979, 140; idem, in Bibl). 

Following the fourth Crusade of 1204, Turcoples 
arrived to strengthen the armies of the Latin Empire 
of "Romania" at Constantinople, and also participat- 
ing in the latter's war against the Bulgarians (see 
Villehardouin, ed. Faral, ii, Paris repr. 1963, 88 136, 
438). On Cyprus [see xisRis] Turcoples appear in 
Latin service from the late 12th century onwards, fol- 
lowing the end of Byzantine rule there, by Guy I 
Lusignan; he distributed fiefs among Turcople mounted 
mercenaries, who under their captain (Grand Turcopolier) 
assumed the island's protection. Henceforth, the term 
is closely associated with lightly-armed archers (as a 
police force) in the Latin sources (refs. in Sir George 
Hill, Hist. of Cyprus, repr. Cambridge 1972, ii, 40, 54; 
P. Edbury, The Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191- 
1374, Cambridge 1991, 17, 122; Th. Papadopoullos, 
in Hist. of Cyprus (in Greek], iv/1, Nicosia 1995, 765, 
on their social status). From the 14th century onwards, 
they were drawn from local populations in the late 
Frankish and Venetian periods, 15th-16th centuries, 
when they feature in Greek vernacular sources like 
Leontios Machaeras and George Bustronios as Tour- 
kopoüloi, Tourkopouliéredes, Tourkopoulizai, etc. (refs. 
in Hill, op. cü., ti, 773-4, with chart on eponymous 
cases, also in diplomatic connection with the Tekke, 
Hamid and Ķaramān amirates, as well as the Mam- 
lüks of Egypt; other eponymous cases in Edbury, 
op. cit., 169-70, 173, 175; Savvides, 1993, 135-6; Proso- 
pogr. Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, fasc. xii, Vienna 1994, 
nos. 29098, 29176-84). 

Finally, on Rhodes Turcoples participated in the 
Hospitaller Knights’ conquest of the island between 
1306-10 [see Ropos, and A. Savvides, in Byzantinos 
Domos, ii [1988], 220, 227-9, with n. 142]; henceforth 
the Turcop(o)lieri/ Turcupellerii (light cavalrymen) were 
extensively used by the Knights with the duty of 
patrolling the island’s coasts and guarding its mari- 
time populations (refs. in A. Luttrell, Hospitallers in 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece and the West, 1291-1440, London 
1978, no. I, 278, 283; E. Kollias, The city of Rhodes 
and the palace of the Grand Master, Athens 1988, 33, 37; 
Z. Tsirpanles, Rhodes and South Sporades... 14th-16th 
centuries [in Greek], Rhodes 1991, 276 nn. 8-9; idem, 
Unpublished documents on Rhodes and the South Sporades, 
1421-53 [in Greek], Rhodes 1995, 192, 629-30, 739- 
40, with Latin documents from the Malta archives). 

Bibliography: Mostly given in the article; sources 

in G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, *Leiden 1983, 

327-8; detailed analysis in J. Richard, Les turcoples 

au service des royaumes de Jérusalem et de Chypre: musul- 

mans convertis ou chrétiens orientaux?, in RET, liv (1986), 

259-70, and A. Savvides, Late Byzantine and western 

historiographers on Turkish mercenaries in Greek and Latin 

armies: the Turcoples/ Tourkopoulot, in R. Beaton and 

Ch. Roueché (eds), The making of Byzantine history. 

Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol, Variorum, 

Aldershot 1993, 122-36; idem, The Turks and By- 

zantium, i, Pre-Ottoman tribes in Asia and the Balkans 

lin Greek], Athens 1996, 152-5 and 220-21 (bibl.). 
(A. SAVVIDES) 

TRANSJORDAN or TRANSJORDANIA [see AL- 
URDUNN]. 

TRANSYLVANIA [see ERDEL]. 

TRAVNIK, a town of central Bosnia, situated 
to the north-west of Sarajevo, in the narrow valley 
of the Lašva (a tributary of the river Bosna), located 
at an altitude of 504 m/1,653 feet between the moun- 
tains of Vlašić (1,943 m/6,373 feet) to the north, and 
of Vilenica (1,235 m/4,050 feet) to the south. 


As is proved by numerous known archaeological 
sites, the neighbourhood of Travnik was occupied first 
by Neolithic and then by Illyrian populations. Many 
traces remain of the Roman period, but none at all 
from the first five centuries which followed the arrival 
of Slav populations in the Balkans (7th-12th centuries). 
Historical evidence reappears from the 13th century 
onwards: on the one hand, the remains of two churches 
and of five castle-fortresses, on the other, a number 
of mediaeval tombs and necropoles. One of these 
castle-fortresses, that of Travnik (dating from the early 
15th century and renovated on numerous occasions 
since) is associated with the foundation of the town, 
the first mention of which dates from 1463-4, on the 
occasion of the visit to this place by sultan Mehem- 
med II during his campaign against Bosnia. Subse- 
quently, first a market was formed beneath the citadel, 
then an Ottoman kasaba, which became the seat of 
the nahiye of Lašva and (after 1528) of the kādīlik of 
Bosna-Brod. The development of the town was, it 
seems, initially rather slow, then (from the second half 
of the 16th century) more rapid, since it is estimated 
that by the end of the 17th century its population 


had risen to 3,000-3,500 inhabitants. Ewliya Čelebi | 


visited Travnik in the summer of 1660 (see his Seyahat- 
name, v, 442 ff, and especially the translation into 
Serbo-Croat (with important annotations) by H. Saba- 


novié, E.C., Putopis, odlomci o jugoslavenskim zemljama. | 


Sarajevo 1967, 127-9). According to the renowned 
traveller, the town was at that time the kfdss of the 
pasha of Bosnia, the seat of a voyvode and a kādīlik 
with 150 akčes. He describes the fortress and the town, 
which according to him consisted of eleven mahalles, 
with 2,000 solid houses (figures which H. Kreševljaković 
and D.M. Korkut, Travnik u proslosti 1464-1878, Travnik 
1961, 14, amend to seven mahalles and 600-700 houses 
at the most), seventeen mosques, numerous elementary 
schools (mekteb-i sibyàn), a khan, a hammām, two türbes, 
and the čarshi. In K. Papic’s scholarly monograph 
(Travnik, grad i regya, Travnik 1975, 102-12) which col- 
lates all the known documentation, can be found a 
detailed description of the development of the town 
and of its population during this early period (1463- 
1699), with prosperity naturally linked to the military 
situation of the Ottomans in this region. 

In a totally unexpected manner, the time of 
Travnik’s greatest success was set during the period 
of the empire’s decline in South-Eastern Europe. This 
is readily explained hy the fact that the seat of the 
Ottoman vizier was transferred in 1699 from Sarajevo 
to Travnik [see sarajevo], where it remained until 
19 June 1850 (with two brief interludes, in 1827-8 
and 1832-6 [or 1839]. The urban prosperity which 
resulted from this was accompanied by that of crafts- 
manship and of commerce, and was responsible for 
more than doubling the population figures of the town, 


which by the mid-19th century had risen to more | 


than 7,000 persons (who are said to have included, 
according to the secretary of the French Consulate 
of Travnik, Amédée Chaumette des Fossés, a large 
majority of Muslims, about 1,000 Orthodox Christians, 
500 Roman Catholics, 300 gypsies and 60 Jews), pro- 
moting Travnik from the status of kasaba (large village) 
to that of shehir (town). In the early 19th century, and 
for a relatively short period, Travnik also became the 
seat of the very first European consulates in this part 
of the Ottoman empire, these being the French 
Consulate (from 1806 to 1814) and the Austrian 
Consulate (from 1808 to 1820), events described mag- 
isterially by Ivo Andrić (Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1961) in his novel Travnička hronika (lst ed. Belgrade 
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1945; latest French tr., La chronique de Travnik, Paris 
1996). (On this period in general, cf. Papić, of. cit., 
112-40.) Naturally, it is from the 18th-19th centuries 
that the most important monuments of Ottoman archi- 
tecture in the town date (several mosques and ktāns, 
two bedestens, three hammāms, two clock-towers, three 
medreses, numerous bridges, tirbes and fountains, a tekke, 
etc.) the majority of which have been subsequently 
restored and renovated, some of them destroyed (see 
anon., Kulturno-istorijski spomenici-vlasnistvo IVZ [Travnik], 
in Glasnik Vrhovnog Islamskog Starješinstva u FNRJ, 
Sarajevo, ii/4-6 [April-June 1951], 159-67, ii/7-9 [ July- 
September 1951], 298-301; M. Mujezinović, Turski 
natpisi u Travniku i njegovoj okolini, in Prilozi za orijentalnu 
filologiju, Sarajevo, xiv-xv [1964-5 (1969)], 141-87, and 
xvi-xvii [1966-7 (1970)], 213-306; Blago na putevima 
Jugoslavije, Belgrade 1983, 327-9). Also available are 
several descriptions of the town made by western trav- 
ellers from the early 19th century onward, such as 
that of F.C.H.L. Pouqueville in 1806, that of A. Chau- 
mette des Fossés (Voyage en Bosnie dans les années 1807 
et 1808, Paris 1816) and, most thorough of all, that 
of Ami Boué, from 1836-38 (Recueil d”ilinčraires dans la 
Turquie. d'Europe, Vienna 1854, ii, 228-30), who was 
astonished at the dilapidated state of the Ottoman 
vizier's residence and who supplies numerous inter- 
esting details regarding the condition of the town's 
inhabitants, particularly Muslims and Catholics. 

'The definitive transfer, in 1850, of the vizier's seat 
to Sarajevo, marked the beginning of Travnik's decline, 
which continued throughout the last years of Ottoman 
power (1850-78) (cf. Papić, op. cit, 140-7). The pop- 
ulation of the town diminished perceptibly, to such 
an extent, that according to the first Austro-Hungarian 
census, that of 1879, it numbered no more than 5,887 
inhabitants (comprising 3,482 Muslims, 1,455 Catholic 
Christians, 576 Orthodox Christians and 374 Jews; 
cf. Ortschafis- und  Bevolkerungs-Statistik von Bosnien. und 
Hercegovina. Aemtliche Ausgabe, Sarajevo 1880, 61). This 
period was also marked hy the construction of a 
Catholic church and an Orthodox church, as well as 
by the opening (in addition to a rüsidiyye intended for 
pupils of all religious persuasions, but with instruction 


; given in Turkish), of a Catholic primary school and 


an Orthodox primary school, and most of all by the 
construction of a large Franciscan monastery (with a 
church and a secondary school) at Guéa Gora (in 
the immediate vicinity of Travnik), a monastery which, 
with other establishments of the same kind, was sub- 
sequently to play a very significant role in the reli- 
gious, cultural and political life of the Catholic 
population of Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

During the forty years of Austro-Hungarian occu- 
pation (1878-1918), the Ottoman town experienced 
many transformations, particularly after the great fire 
of 1903, in the course of which the entire historic cen- 
tre of the city, where all the building (shops and res- 
idential properties) were made of wood, disappeared 
for ever. Then the first modern constructions appeared. 
The following table, constructed according to the four 
official censuses carried out by the authorities at the 
time (cf. Papić, of. cit., 148-86, and esp. 151), shows 
the demographic changes: 


Year Total pop. Mus. Cath. Orth. Jews Others 
1879 5,887 3482 1,455 576 374 - 
1885 5,933 3,042 1,889 559 425 18 
1895 6,261 2,983 2,179 651 426 22 
1910 6,647 2,750 2,732 674 472 19 


The principal Muslim dignitaries of Travnik (begs 
and ‘ulem@), as well as those of other places in 
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Bosnia-Hercegovina, took an active part in the polit- 
ical struggles which accompanied the beginning of the 
Austro-Hungarian occupation (see e.g. on this subject, 
RJ. Donia, Islam under the Double Eagle. The Muslims of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina 1878-1914, Boulder, Colo. 1981, 
68-89 and passim). It may be added that the local 
scene was confused in the extreme as a result of the 
power-plays of the other leading elements of the pop- 
ulation: the Catholic element (which was ultimately 
to declare itself Croat) and the Orthodox (which on 
account of its belonging to a national church could 
do nothing other than feel and proclaim its Serbian 
loyalties). It may be said, finally, as regards the Muslim 
population of 'Fravnik in this period, that it had at 
its disposal, in the cultural sphere, eight mektebs, one 
rüshdiyye and three medreses, the oldest of which, that 
of Elči Hadži Ibrahim Pasha (see A. Bejtič, Elči Ibrahim 
pasin vakuf u Travniku, in El-Hidaje, nos. 7-12, Sarajevo 
1942), was replaced in 1894-5 by a new building, con- 
structed in the “Moorish” style, the renowned *Fejzija” 
of Travnik, where among others, several members of 
the illustrious Korkut family were teachers (cf. A. Bejti¢, 
Dervis M. Korkut kao kulturni i javni radnik, Sarajevo 1974). 

There is little to say on the history of the town of 
Travnik in the 20th century, other than that the pop- 
ulation has grown significantly, from 6,334 inhabitants 
in 1921 to more than 14,000 in 1975. But on account 
of its past, the old city of Travnik remains, if only 
on the cultural plane, the principal urban centre of 
the valley of the Lava. It may be said in conclusion 
that at the time of writing (January 1997), the pre- 
cise consequences for the town of Travnik of the civil 
war of 1992-5 remain unclear. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references cited 
in the text, see M. Mandié, Vezirski grad Travnik 
nekada i sada, Zagreb 1931; M. Jokanovic-K. Papić, 
Travnik, in Encyclopedija Jugoslavye, Zagreb 1971, viii, 
359-60; Travnik u vrijeme vezira (1699-1851), Travnik 
1973. | (A. Popovic) 
TRIBENI (lat. 22? 59' N., long. 88% 26' E), in 

Sanskrit 7ri-vem? or “Three braids” referring to the 
convergence of the Bhagirathi, Jamuna and Saraswati 
rivers, a place in the district of Hooghly, 
West Bengal, India, an ancient place of Hindu 
pilgrimage and Sanskrit learning, mentioned in clas- 
sical Greek (e.g. Pliny's Natural history, Sanskrit (e.g. 
Dhoyī's Pavanadūta), Bengali sources (e.g. Cvandimangala), 
and early European travel accounts. 

Conquered by Zafar Khan Ghazi towards the end 
of the 7th/13th century, Tribenī (also known by the 
Muslims as Fīrūzābād after the Bengal Sultan Firüz 
Shah, r. 1301-22) and its neighbourhood (e.g. Sātgāon 
and Pāndu'ā [g.vv.]) prospered under Muslim rule, as 
evidenced by the impressive architecture of the period 
which was influenced by Islamic and local traditions. 
Arabic inscriptions from the Zafar Khan masdjid and 
madrasa (earliest one dated 698/1298; see Mohammad 
Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic and Persian texts of the Islamic inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, Watertown, Mass. 1992, 27-30) suggest 
that, in addition to holding an important commercial 
and political position in south-west Bengal, the area 
was a notable Islamic educational and cultural cen- 
tre. With the emergence in the 16th century of the 
new port city of Hooghly after the advent of European 
traders, and later of Calcutta further south, Tribenī 
and its surrounding towns lost their importance and 
urban character and declined to the status of villages 
in the rural landscape of Bengal. 

Bibliography: Bipradas, Manasā Mangala (16th- 
century Bengali ms. [Ga 3530] in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta); Bhakti ratnākara, ed. Rama 


Narayana Vidyaratna, Berhampore 1887, 538-9. 
(MonamMaD YUSUF SIDDIQ) 

TRUCIAL COAST [see AL-IMĀRĀT AL-‘ARABIYYA 
AL-MUTTAHIDA, in Suppl.; SUMAN]. 

TSAKHUR, a Lezgian people of eastern 
Caucasia, Sunni Muslims and numbering about 
25,000. Their self-designation is Yikhbi, but others 
call them after the Ts'ākh village. That name dates 
back to the 7th century, when the Tsakhur probably 
formed part of Arran [g.v.] (Caucasian Albania). They 
accepted Islam in the 10th-1 tth centuries. Their soci- 
eties united into a sultanate in the 15th century. This 
Elisuyskoe sultanstvo, as it was called in the 18th cen- 
tury, ended in the next century with its incorpora- 
tion into Tsarist Russia. 

The Tsakhur, whose main occupation has been trans- 
humant sheep pastoralism, have traditionally lived in 
the isolated upper Samur valley in south-west Daghis- 
tàn and on the other side of the watershed of the Great 
Caucasus, in present-day Adharbaydjan. At present, 
about two-thirds of the Tsakhur live in the latter 
region, with most of the remaining third in Daghistan, 
ie. in Russia. 

Life used to be organised in patrilinear families that 
were often bilocational, living partly in the mountains, 
partly on the southern slopes in Adharbaydjan, with 
the herds moving with the seasons. Clan-ties among 
the endogamous Tsakhur are strong. Their calendar 
is marked by a large number of Islamic and older 
festivities. 

The Tsakhur language belongs to the Lezgian sub- 
group of the Daghestan branch of the East Caucasian 
linguistic phylum. There are Tsakhur inscriptions that 
date back to the 13th century. General literacy came 
with Soviet times; in the mid-1930s Tsakhur was used 
at school, soon to be replaced by Azeri, and after 
1952 by Azeri and Russian respecüvely. Since the 
early 1990s attempts have been made at revitalising 
traditional culture and at reintroducing Tsakhur as a 
written language. Language retention is high, though 
Tsakhur town-dwellers are more fluent in Azeri than 
in Tsakhur. 

Bibliography: S.P. Tolstov (ed.), Narod? Kavkaza 
(“The peoples of the Caucasus”), i, Moscow 1960; 
G.Kh. Ibragimov, 7sakhurskiy yazik (“The Tsakhur 
language”), Moscow 1990; V.A. Tishkov (ed.), Narodi 
Rossi (“The peoples of Russia”), Moscow 1994. 

(HJ.AJ. Smeets) 

TU WEN-HSIU, Chinese Muslim military 
leader and head of the Panthay [g.v.] sul- 
tanate (1855-73) in western Yunnan, South-west 
China, d. 1873. Tu Wen-hsiu was born into a Yang 
family of Muslim father and Han mother in the Yung- 
ch’ang area in western Yunnan on 18 December 1826 
(the 6th year of the reign of the Emperor T’ao-k’uang). 
He was originally called Yang Hsiu, with the Muslim 
name of Sulayman. At the age of 13, when he passed 
the local public examination on the Confucian Classics 
with an excellent grade, the Han examination offi- 
cial, displaying discrimination against Muslims, ordered 
him to adopt his Han mother’s family name, and 
renamed him as Wen-hsiu, meaning “of literary accom- 
plishments and fine manners”. However, he prefered 
to be called Sulayman Yang amongst his fellow- 
Muslims. He then entered the local Kur'ànic school, 
and was educated under an “lim from the Ching- 
yang area in Shensi province [g.v.] called Man An- 
kuo who was probably a Nakshbandi-Djahri Şūfī 
murshid, studying for 6 years and qualifying as an 
Ahund in 1843. Later, he went to Kung-ming, the 
capital of Yunnan province, for further studies for a 
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short period, under the well-known great Muslim 
scholar Ma Fu-ch'u, who was the then spiritual leader 
of Muslim rebellion in eastern Yunnan. 

In 1856, after his parents and relatives were all 
killed by Han militia in a Han-Muslim clash, Tu 
openly joined the Muslim rebellion in the T’a-li region, 
being elected de facto leader of the Ta-li rebels by 
virtue of his literacy and justice (but some Muslim 
legends attributed it to his karēma {q.v.]). Tu then 
assumed the title of K@id djam al-Muslimin (“The 
leader of all (Yunnanese] Muslims") or Chung-t’ung P"ing- 
ma Ta-yiien-shuai (“Generalissimo of all armed forces 


and cavalry”); but he was known to the Westerners | 


as “Sultan Sulayman”. After Tu took complete con- 
trol of the rebel group and set up its headquarters 


in T’a-li, the sultanate then took shape. Within a few | 


years, the whole of western Yunnan was brought under 
T'a-li authority. 

Most of Tu’s writings have not survived except for 
some poems, couplets and a few essays on Confucian 
ethics. However, according to some recently-published 


manuscripts of court documents of the sultanate, part | 


of his religio-political ideology becomes comprehensi- 
ble. In principle, Tu intended to set up an Islamic 
government; thus the Sharia and Islamic education 


systems were imposed, but applied to Muslims only. | 
Because half of his subjects were Han and other abo- | 


riginal minorities, Tu had to adopt the Ming dynasty's 
system for non-Muslims in order not to cause griev- 
ances. By showing a positive image of Islam to his 


non-Muslim subjects, he hoped indirectly to encour- | 


age conversions to Islam. The documents also indi- 


cate that he hoped eventually to assimilate Muslims | 


and non-Muslims into a syncretised culture. However, 
Tu died before his ideal materialised. The sultanate 
was subdued in 1873; Tu Wen-hsiu submitted to the 
Manchus, but committed suicide in order to secure 
lives of his followers from massacre. It is said that 


one of his daughters escaped from the Manchu mas- | 


sacres to Burma after the fall of the sultanate, with 
her offspring surviving to the present time. 
Bibliography: Chang Shih-ch’ing et alii (eds.), Tu 

Wen-hsiu Shuai-fu Mi-lu ("Secret court documents of 
Generalissimo Tu Wen-hsiu") i, Ch'eng-tu, Su- 
ch'uang Jenmin Publisher 1995; and see the Bibl. 
tO PANTHAY. (CHANG-KUAN Lin) 
TUAREG [see TAWARIK]. 
TUBA, conventionally TouBa, a simple hamlet of 

the Baol in Senegal which has become the sacred 


city and capital of the Muridiyya [g.v.] dervish | 


order. It lies 190 km/120 miles to the east of Dakar 
[g.v.] and is in process of becoming the second city 
of Senegal. It should have 200,000 inhabitants by the 


end of the 20th century, and every year it receives | 


two millions of the faithful from all over the country 
for an annual pilgrimage (the Great Magal). Tüba is 
a sacred enclosure, and has been for a long time an 
autonomous zone outside the authority of the state's 
agents and controlled solely by a *kkalīfa-general”, his 
helpers and a militia of the order, the Bay Fall. 

Tuba derives its importance from the initiatory mys- 
tical vision of the founder of the Muridiyya, Amadu 
Bamba, probably in the late 1880s. Various etymologies 
have been current for the name; it most likely stems 
from a reference to tūbā "blessing" rather than to 
lawba “repentance”. 


1927, Amadu Bamba conceived the project of a great 
mosque there and chose it as the site of his own tomb. 
After some hesitation, the French colonial authorities 
in 1926 agreed to this, but the misappropriation of the 


original funds gathered for this held back construction. 
Work began again under the direction of the founder's 
son and successor, Mamadu Mustafá Mbacke, although 
progres was very slow. The foundations were not 
completed till 1932, and the building work, halted in 
1939, was resumed in 1947 until its inauguration in 
1963. The monument is made up of a giant minaret 
96 m/315 feet high, four other minarets, fourteen 
domes and two ablutions chambers. The building is 
100 m/330 feet long and 80 m/262 feet wide. The 
site's importance is underlined by the presence there 
of Amadu Bamba's and Mamadu Mustafa’s tombs. A 
library of 160,000 volumes illustrates the intellectual 
dimension which the order wishes to give to the shrine. 

It was in 1928, at the first anniversary of his father's 
death, that Mamadu Mustafa Mbacke organised a 
meeting of all che Murids at Tuba, this being the first 
Magal (a Wolof term meaning “festival, anniversary"). 
It became an annual event, and from 1945 onwards, 
the pilgrimage to the founder’s tomb became a grow- 
ing institution. After the death of the first Khalifa in 
1945, his brother and successor Falilu Mbacke in 1946 
postponed the date of the Great Magal by a month, 
to 18 Safar, henceforth commemorating the exile of 
Amadu Bamba to Gabon. A Lesser Magal neverthe- 
less remains for the anniversary of the founder’s death. 
The Great Magal lasts for four days and is the occasion 
for a gathering of devotees from all parts of the coun- 
try and beyond. It also marks a firm point in time in 
relations between the Senegalese state and the order; 
a numerous official delegation marks on these occasions 
the state’s recognition of the existence of the Murids. 

The quasi-extraterritoriality which Tübà enjoys within 
the Republic of Senegal has made this religious centre 
also one for trade, a free trade zone, where products 
brought in from neighbouring Gambia escape state 
taxes. Under a very modern apparent exterior, one 
thus finds an ancient form of Senegalese, indeed, West 
African, Islamic life: the constituting of “maraboutic 
villages”, enclaves which bring together the most keen 
devotees and which, through the force of the charisma 
of their directors, are able to escape from the exac- 
tions, pressures and constraints of the warrior and 
temporal authorities. 

Bibliography: D.B. Cruise O'Brien, The Mourides 
of Senegal, Oxford 1971; C. Coulon, Touba, lieu saint 
de la confrérie mouride, in Lieux de l'Islam. Cultes et cul- 
tures de l'Afrique à Fava, Paris 1996. 

(J.L. TRriAUD) 

TUBBA‘ (pl. Tababi‘a), a term used by Muslim 
writers as a dynastic title (comparable with Firfawn/ 
Fara‘ina for the Pharaohs, Kisra/Akasira for the 
Sāsānids, etc.) for those Himyarite rulers who, be- 
tween the late 3rd century and the early 6th cen- 
tury A.D., controlled the whole of Southwest Arabia. 
For two or three centuries before that, Himyarites 
centred on Zafar and Sabaeans centred on Màrib had 
struggled for supremacy, often both simultaneously 
claiming the title “king (mik) of Saba and the Raydan” 
[see HIMYAR; sABA?]. But shortly before A.D. 300 Sham- 
mar Yur‘ish, “the first Tubba*", eliminated both the 
Sabaean dynasty and the independent kingship of 
Hadramawt, and marked this by assuming the title 
“king of Saba and the Raydan and of Hadramawt 
and Ymnt" (the last area not securely identifiable, but 


| perhaps the coastal regions as distinct from the Wadi 
In the last years of his life, between 1924 and 


Hadramawt). Towards the end of the 4th century, 
the most famous of all the Tababi‘a, Abükarib As‘ad, 
pushed his military expeditions far into central Arabia, 
and expanded Shammar's title-formula by adding “and 
of their Arabs (bedouin) in Tid (“Highland”, synony- 
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mous with Nadjd [g.]) and Tihāma” [9.v.]; this ex- 
panded title was passed on to his successors. In later 
times, a legendary epic clustered round the name of 
this king, attributing to him fantastic exploits similar 
to, and perhaps inspired by, those of the Alexander 
romance [see ISKANDAR-NAMA]. It is not clear how the 
Muslim writers came to envisage Tubba‘ as a ttle; 
for though Tbkrb occurs as the individual name of a 
king of an earlier dynasty, the Tababi‘a themselves 
used only the style mik as tide. The last to employ 
the long title mentioned above was Abraha [g.v.], but 
he was not a native South Arabian at all; his pre- 
decessor Yüsuf As'ar [see DHG nuwās] was possibly a 
member of the Hadramite clan Yazan [g.v.], and it 
is doubtful whether he was regarded as a Tubba*. If 
not, then the last of the dynasty would have been 
Ma‘dikarib Ya‘fir, epigraphically attested as reigning 
in the summer of the Himyarite year 631 (either A.D. 
516 or 521). Though almost all the Tababi‘a men- 
tioned by the Muslim scholars, particularly al-Hamdānī 
[g.v.], can be validated by contemporary epigraphic 
evidence, the latter contains lacunae, and Arabic tra- 
ditions are sometimes mutually contradictory; hence 
it has not been possible to compile a fully definitive 
list of the Tabābi'a. 

Bibliography: A.F.L. Beeston, Hamdani and the 
Tababi‘ah, in Yusuf M. Abdullah (ed.), Hamdani, a 
great Yemeni scholar, San‘a? 1986, 5-15. 

(A.F.L. BEESTON) 

TUBBAT, TIBBAT, TIBAT, the most frequent vocal- 
isations in the medieval Islamic sources for the con- 
sonant ductus 7.6.t denoting the Inner Asian land of 
Tibet (with 7ubbat, e.g. in Yaküt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 10, also preferred by Minorsky in his Hudūd al- 
lam, tr. 92-3, and his edition and tr. of Marwazi, 
see below). 

The origin of the name has recently been exam- 
ined by L. Bazin and J. Hamilton in a very detailed 
and erudite study, L’origine du nom Tibet, in Wiener Stu- 
dien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, xxvi [1991], 244- 
62, repr. in Bazin, Les Turcs, des mots, des hommes, Paris 
1994. They believe that the Perso-Arabic, hence West- 
ern forms for the name can be traced back to the 
oldest attestation of the Chinese name for the land, 
T^ou-fan, for *Tópán (beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. to the Orkhon Turkish form Tipit (mid-8th 
century) and to Sogdian and Middle Iranian forms 
of the 9th century representing *Töpät, all of which 
go back to Old Turkish wpa or tópi "height", with 
an early Turco-Mongol plural suffix -4 hence "the 
heights, highlands", the equivalent of the modern 
“Roof of the World". The geminated -tt- of the Arabic 
form would be an attempt to render the p by a lan- 
guage which did not possess this sound; the alterna- 
tion u/i for the first syllable would be an attempt to 


render the ö of *Tēpāt; and the final vowel would | 


probably be pronounced Z or e in Persian, as in Marco 
Polo's Tebet. The Chinese and Turks could have re- 
ceived the toponym from the apparently Altaic T'ou- 
yu-houen people, who lived in the Koko Nor-Tsaidam 
region, i.e. northern Tibet, until their defeat and expul- 
sion northwards by the Tibetans in 633. 

l. The history and geography of Tibet in 
Islamic sources of the pre-modern period. 

The first information on Tihet in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and historical sources must have come 
through Central Asia via the Turks, at the time in 
their Mongolian homeland near-neighbours of Tibet 
on its north, so that the land is mentioned in the 
Bilge Kaghan inscription of the Orkhon [g.».] as l'üpüt. 


Given its remoteness from the Islamic heartlands, it | 


is not surprising that there were many fanciful and 
legendary touches in Islamic knowledge of Tibet. ‘The 
fancied resemblance of 7.5.1 to Tubba‘ [9..] gave rise 
to tales of a Yemeni origin of the kings of Tibet and 
of a pre-Islamic colony of Himyarite Arabs there (cf. 
al-Tabari, i, 685-6; Gardizi, ayn al-akhbar, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1948, 263) A story 
first found in Ibn Khurradadhbih, 170, and repeated 
in many later sources, stresses the great happiness of 
the people of Tibet and the fact that any stranger 
going there becomes immediately full of laughter 
and joy. 

At the time of the Arab conquests in Central Asia 
(1st-2nd/later 7th-8th centuries), the kingdom of Tibet 
was often at war with China, in the later 7th cen- 
tury seizing the so-called “Four garrisons” in the Tarim 
basin from China, and the Chinese annals often men- 
tion the Tibetans and the Arabs as being allies against 
the Chinese empire, presumably in Kāshgharia and 
what was later Sin-kiang [g.v.] (see E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, St. Peters- 
burg 1903, 291; R. Grousset, L'empire des steppes, ‘Paris 
1951, 150-1, 155, 164, Eng. tr. The empire of the steppes. 
A history of Central Asia, New Brunswick, NJ. 1970, 
103, 107, 114-15). The early Arabic historians men- 
tion the appearance of the Tibetans at times in 
Transoxania during the period of the Arab conquests. 
The rebel Masa b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim was attacked 
during his rule at Tirmidh in ‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate 
by the Hayātila [9.v.] or Hephthalites, the Turks and 
the Tibetans, according to al-Tabari, ii, 1153 (year 
85/704). In al-Ya‘kabi, Ta’rikh, ii, 362, and idem, 
Buldān, 301, tr. Wiet 124, the governor of Khurāsān 
Djarrah b. *Abd Allah received, in the reign of *Umar 
II (99-101/717-20), an embassy from Tibet requesting 
the despatch of missionaries to teach Islam there, and 
in idem, Ta’rikh, ii, 479, the king of Tibet is men- 
tioned among those rulers submitting to al-Mahdī 
(158-69/775-85). It is further alleged, op. cit, ii, 550, 
that the king of Tibet adopted Islam in the caliphate 
of al-Ma'mün (198-218/813-33) and sent to Khurasan 
as a token of his conversion a golden idol set on a 
throne; but in al-Tabari, ii, 815, *al-Khāķān, king 
of Tibet”, figures as one of al-Ma'mün's enemies with 
whom he had to come to terms before he could attack 
al-Amin. For all these stories, see D.M. Dunlop, Arab 
relations with Tibet in the eighth and early ninth centuries A.D., 
in Islam Tetkikleri Enstitüsü Dergisi, v [1973], 301-18. 

It seems clear from these various mentions that the 
Arabs of that time generally understood by “Tibet” 
the region to the south of the Karakorum Mountains 
lying between Gilgit [q.v. in Suppl.] and Ladakh [g.v.] 
on the Indus headwaters, sc. Baltistān [g.v.], often 
called Tubbat-i khurd “Little Tibet” and Bolor, the Pulu 
of such Chinese sources as Hiuen Tsang (Marco Polo 
traversed Bolor; see The Book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. 
Yule and Cordier, "London 1903, i, 172, 178-9 and 
map). There were difficult but possible routes to it 
southwards from Kashghar and Khotan [g.vv.] (includ- 
ing that of the modern Karakorum Highway) and 
eastwards from Badakhshan via Wakhān [g.z.] and 
across the Pamirs, and these are mentioned by the 
Islamic geographers. There is an account of the route 
from Badakhshàn in the Hudūd al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 
92-3, comm. 255-6, also in Gardizi, 264-5, al-Bīrūnī, 
al-Āthār al-bakiya, ed. Sachau, 271, and Marwazī, ed. 
and tr. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zamān Tahir Marvazī on 
China, the Turks and India, London 1942, § 42, ır. 27-8, 
comm. 89-90, all going back to a common source, 
possibly the Sāmānid vizier al-Djayhani [9.v. in Suppl.]. 
A “gate of the two Tibets”, bāb al-Tubbatayn (presum- 
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ably of Little Tibet and Tibet proper), lay between | 
Badakhshàn and the upper Oxus or Pandj river, with 
a guard post where the Tibetans levied an entry due 
of 2.5% on goods, and the danger of mountain sick- 
ness when crossing the high passes is mentioned 
(whence, says al-Birüni, the Tibetans call it “the moun- 
tain which poisons", djabal al-samm). At a village called 
Samarkandak (probably with the sense “little Samar- 
kand”) at the farthest limit of Transoxania lived 
Indians, Tibetans, Wakhānīs and Muslims (Hudiid al- 
lam, tr. 121, comm. 309; it lay, in Minorsky’s sur- 
mise, in the modern Sarhadd district of Wakhan [9.2.], 
over which traffic goes to Gilgit and neighbouring 
areas). 

These routes were important for the import into 
the Islamic world of the highly-prized, best-quality | 
musk of Tibet [see isk], where the musk-ox was 
raised, and this musk is mentioned in all the Muslim 
accounts of Tibet (cf. al-Mas'üdi, Muridj, i, 352-6 = 
$8 390-4; al-Tha'alibr, Zafa^if al-ma'arif, ed. Abyārī and 
al-Sayrafī, 225, tr. Bosworth, 142; Marwazi, 28-9, 
comm. 91-2). The other famous product of Tibet was 
gold nuggets, concerning which there is retailed the 
legendary detail that they were guarded by ants (a 
story found also in Herodotus and the Mahabharata); 
W. Tomaschek conjected that the Issedones of the 
Eurasian steppe in pre-Chrisüan times had got their 
famous gold for export from the Pamirs region and | 
northern Tibet (Kritik der ältesten Nachrichten über den | 
Skythischen Norden, in SBWAW, cxvi [1888], 752-3; cf. 
PW, ix/2, cols. 2235-46, art. /ssedoi (Herrmann)). 

But after the initial period of the sporadic Arab- 
Tibetan contacts in Transoxania and its eastern fringes | 
the Muslims acquired some knowledge of Tibet proper. 
They correctly placed it between China, India and 
the land of the Turks, and knew that it had its own 
king and language. The Hudūd al-Glam, tr. 93, comm. 
258, states that Lhasa (transcribed remarkably faith- 
fully as Lkāsā) had numerous idol temples plus a | 
mosque serving the few Muslims there; this is the first 
mention of the Tibetan capital in Islamic sources. 
Other names mentioned seem idenüfiable with the 
Koko Nor and Tsaidam regions of northern Tibet, 
whilst the place Zab on a huge river which marks 
the eastern frontier of Tibet suggests a dim aware- ` 
ness of Tibet's borders with Szechwan and the upper 
Yangtse river basin. 

The actual name Tibet (in such forms as William 
of Rubruck's and Marco Polo's Tebei probably reached 
Christian Europe independently of the Muslims, 
brought by the European travellers across Eurasia to 
Mongolia in the 13th century, although the late 12th- 
century traveller Benjamin of Tudela (who himself 
never went further east than Baghdad) mentions it as 
Tubbot (tr. M.N. Adler, The itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, | 
London 1907, 59). : 

Rashid al-Dīn's [9.v.] world-history, the Djāmi* al- | 
tawārīkh, contains some references to Tibet. Tibet did 
not start to become Buddhist until the 7th century, 
but from the Mongol period onwards it was an impor- 
tant centre for the diffusion of that faith, and Rashid 
al-Din expressly states that the Buddhist monks of Tibet 
(bakhshis) enjoyed the greatest prestige (cf. E. Bretschnei- 
der, Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 
1910, ii, 24-5). 

Once the Muslims had invaded northern India and 
had penetrated across the Gangetic plain to Bengal 
and Assam, Le. by the late 6th/I2th century, there 
was the possibility of raids into Tibet proper, uninvit- 
ing though the land must generally have seemed. The 
commander of the Ghürids Muhammad Bakhtiyar | 


Khaldji (d. 602/1205-6 [9.v.}) from his base in newly- 
conquered Bengal, mounted a campaign against Bhu- 
tan and Tibet from Assam, but failed to make headway 
and had to return to Bengal (see Djūzdjānī, Tabaķāt- 
i Nasi, tr. Raverty, i, 560 ff). Once Islam was estab- 
lished in Kashmir [go] (i.e. from the mid-8th/14th 
century), raids were made into Baltistān or Little Tibet. 
Towards the end of the 9th/15th century Tibet was 
invaded by Muslim rulers under pretext of a holy 
war, Little Tibet in particular. At this time, all the 
lands of Bolor and Tibet between Badakhshan and 
Kashmir were subjected by Mir Walt, general of the 
ruler of Kashghar of the house of Dūghlāt, Abū Bakr 
(Muhammad Haydar Mirza Dūghlāt, Tarīkh-i Rashide, 
ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 320, 403). When Abū Bakr 
was overthrown by Sa‘id Khan (in 920/1514) the 
fortresses built in Tibet (in Ladakh) were abandoned 
by their garrisons and with their treasures seized by 
the Tibetans. Under Sa‘id Khan (920-39/1514-33), 
Tibet, Ladakh and the adjoining territories were 
invaded, first in 923/1517 by Mir Mazid and in 
938/1532 by the Khan himself, accompanied by the 
historian Haydar Mirza [go] (op. cit, 417 ff). In 
939/1533 Haydar Mirza tried to reach Lhasa, which 
he calls Ursang, where the largest temples were, but 
was forced to turn back at Askabrak (454), only a 
week’s journey from Lhasa. Ursang is probably the 
Gursāng of the Hudūd al-Glam, where there were large 
temples of idols (tr. 94, comm. 262-3). That Gursàng 
is also mentioned separately from Lhasa is no evi- 
dence against this identification: the Hudūd al-Glam is 
almost enürely compiled from written sources so that 
the same name often occurs twice in different forms, 
apparently from different sources. Later, as governor 
of Kashmir (after 947/1540) Haydar Mirza in 955/ 
1548 undertook a campaign against Ladakh and 
Baltistan. 

All this seems to show that Baltistan in the 
10th/16th century was included in Tibet (according 
to the Torīkh-i Rashid, 436 it lay “between Tibet and 
Bolor") and was not yet a Muslim country. The idea 
adopted by Cunningham and later writers, including 
A. Francke (A history of Western Tibet, 90), that Baltistàn 
was converted between 1380 and 1400 by the ruler 
of Kashmir, Sikandar b. Hindal But-shikan (792-816/ 
1390-1413 [g.».]), must be rejected. 

By the second half of the 10th/16th century, Islam 
was already a political force in Little Tibet. The ruler 
of Kapulu, ‘Alt Mir Shir Khan, succeeded in unit- 
ing all Baltistàn under his rule; the land was cleared 
of idols and other remains of Buddhism. He later 
succeeded in conquering Ladakh also, but only tem- 
porarily. He was also the founder of Skārdū, capital 
of Baltistān; in the 7a'zkh-i Rashidi (405), Askārdū is 
only mentioned as the name of a pass on the road 
from Kashmir which now no longer exists. Baltistān 
remained the only Muslim land inhabited by Tibetans, 
and since 184] has been under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir. There are said to be historical works in the 
language of the Baltis. They also use a script of their 
own supposed to date from the time of their con- 
version to Islam; the characters, probably of Tibetan 
origin although influenced by Arabic, are written from 
left to right (Grierson, Linguistic survey of India, ii, 32- 
3; Francke, op. cit., 89-90). The Baltis from the first 
professed Shī'ism; but we learn from the Bahr al-asrar 
of Mahmüd b. Walt (text in ZVO/RAO, xv, 235) that 
in the early years of the 11th/17th century the Sunna 
gained the upper hand, probably for a short time 
only. The king (his name is not recorded) who was 
converted to the Sunni faith had his father and 
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brothers slain as heretics. Sunni scholars were sent for 
from Kàshghar. Thirty years later, in 1044/1634-5, 
news of these events was brought to Balkh by a cer- 
tain Hasan Khan, who was related to the ruling house. 

In ca. 1682, when Central Tibet was under the 
rule of the Kalmucks [g.v.ļ, the celebrated Khodja 
Apak (his tomb is still revered in Kāshghar), who had 
quarrelled with his Khan Isma‘il (1081-93/1670-82), 
went to Lhasa, which he calls “town of Djs” (Da 
shahri) after a great statue of the Buddha. At his 
request, the Dalay Lama (in a Turkish manuscript we 
have the plural form: Dalaylamalar) gave him a letter 
of safe conduct to the Khan of the Kalmucks, Galdan 
Boshoktu. At the head of an army, which included 
the Khodja, the Khan invaded Kāshgharia. Isma‘il 
Khan was carried off a prisoner, and the rule given 
to the Khodja (M. Hartmann, Der islamische Onent, i, 
210, 212, 321, 326; ZVOIRAO, xv, 250). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. BARTHoLD-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

2. Recent and contemporary history and 
ethnology. 

Tibet (which the Muslims living there call Tibbat 
when they express themselves in Persian or Urdu) is 
a cultural region on the borders of India and China 
(between lats. 27? to 38? N., longs. 74? to 103? E.) 
The people speak Tibetan languages (of the Tibeto- 
Burmese group) and are steeped in Lamaist Buddhism. 
At the present time, this region is politically divided. 
It comprises, on the one hand, Tibet proper, now 
the Autonomous Province of Tibet in the People's 
Republic of China. On the other hand, it stretches 
out in two directions. It stretches extensively on the 
east and northeast towards the Chinese provinces of 
Sichuan, Gansu, Qinqhai and Yunnan, which give a 
home to 2 million Tibetans, ie. as many as are in 
the Autonomous Province. In the other direction, it 
stretches up to the political area controlled succes- 
sively by the Mughals and then by British India, but 
now divided. Several hundred thousands of Tibetans 
live there. In the west, across the Karakorum chain, 
Tibetans are to be found in northern Kashmir [¢.v.], 
divided amongst a Pakistani-controlled zone which is 
totally Islamised [see BALTISTĀN; HUNZA; and GILGIT, 
in Suppl] and an Indian-controlled zone, about 48% 
Muslim [see LADAKH]. In the south, across the Hima- 
layas, the region of Tibetan culture, remaining totally 
Buddhist, extends into the north of Nepal [9.v.], Bhutan 
and the upper valleys of India (incl. Sikkim) situated 
on each side of these countries. 

Tibet proper was progressively unified with the help 
of the Mongols of the 15th-17th centuries under the 
authority of a head with both spiritual and temporal 
powers, the Dalai Lama. After 1720, it passed effec- 
tively under Chinese control. After the Younghusband 
military expedition of 1904, the British imposed a 
Resident in Lhasa who functioned there till 1949. In 
practice, Tibet was independent between the procla- 
mation of the Chinese Republic in 1911 and the Red 
Army's seizure of power in 1949. The Communist 
régime spread its effective control over the autono- 
mous province of Tibet in 1959, involving the flight 
of the Dalai Lama, his government and a part of the 
country's élite, to India. In order to consolidate their 
control, the Chinese encouraged the planting of Chi- 
nese colonies in Tibet on a massive scale. Religious 
persecution was frequent, especially during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, which affected, amongst others, the 
Muslims. 

Modern Tibetan society, within Tibet proper and 
on its margins alike, is very largely Buddhist. It is 


traditionally organised around clans, of which some 
are nomadic and some sedentary. It is hierarchical in 
structure. The noble clans making up the aristocracy 
dominate the peasants and nomads who form the 
commonalty. Artisans and those providing services, 
such as smiths, potters, butchers, fishermen, musicians, 
beggars, etc., make up classes regarded as inferior, 
forming something like castes. A remarkable feature is 
polyandry, which forms part of a social system of the 
type called "that of houses", the "house" being the 
basic unit whose property is indivisible; the brothers 
have to set up a single household round a single 
spouse in order to enjoy this property. This lay soci- 
ety was capped by a religious class, a sort of church 
made up of monks recruited through vocation and 
spread amongst several orders; they made up about 
one-fifth of the population. 

Up against this Buddhist majority, there exists a 
very small minority of “Tibetan Muslims". This man- 
ner of referring to them covers several diverse popu- 
lations: in Tibet proper, they are often made up of 
groups with outside origins. In the west, in Baltistān 
and Ladakh, are to be found peoples of Tibetan ori- 
gin and culture converted to Islam; in the northeast, 
within Chinese territory, one comes across both Tibet- 
ans converted to Islam and Muslims of Chinese cul- 
ture. Below, we shall treat of the Muslims of Tibet 
proper, who may be divided into three groups: the 
Kashmiris, the Chinese, and the Gharib, the class re- 
garded as inferior (for the other Muslims, see the Bibl). 

The Kashmiris are the oldest-attested group and 
the best known. In Tibetan they are called Kha-che 
(< Pers. kh“ādja, in the sense of trader, and perhaps 
also, Süfi), and by extension, this denotes all Muslims. 
The Kashmiris trace their arrival in the land to the 
reign of the fifth Dalai Lama (1642-82), the organiser 
of modern Tibet. According to an oral tradition gath- 
ered at the end of the 19th century, a certain Khayr 
al-Din, after a competition in magic with the Dalai 
Lama, obtained permission for Muslims to settle in 
Tibet; this tradition recalls the hagiographic accounts 
of the famous Kh"àdja Afak, or Khodja Apak (see 
above, 1), of Kashghar, which also mention a magi- 
cal contest with the Dalai Lama. The first Christian 
Roman Catholic missionaries who ventured into Tibet 
attest the presence of Muslim merchants in Lhasa and 
the main towns of central and western Tibet from 
the first half of the 17th century onwards, and these 
merchants were in competition with other Indian, 
Nepali and Armenian traders. Sometimes they came 
directly from Kashmir via Ladakh, but more often 
they were part of a network of merchants who traded 
between India and China. Setting out from Benares 
and Patna in India, they had set up colonies in 
Kathmandu [see NEPAL] and, within Tibet, at Kuti, 
Gyantse, Shigatse and Lhasa, and as far as Sining in 
China. Their presence is also attested at Gartok in 
western Tibet. They traded in both large and small 
objects, such as the making of clothes and of per- 
sonal adornments, and they also acted as bankers for 
the monasteries. Within them, there were three status 
levels: a majority of zā”īda “those born" in Tibet to 
old-established families, held the highest place; then 
came a rich and influential minority, the Lada-kha-che, 
who had come from Ladakh, who had the highly- 
lucrative monopoly of leading the lop-čhak, the cara- 
van which every three years brought tribute from the 
Māhārādja of Kashmir to the Dalai Lama; and thirdly, 
the Siring-pa, who came from other regions of India 
and were relegated to the lowest rank. The Kashmiris 
enjoyed a wide degree of autonomy for running their 
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mosques and cemeteries, and also regarding justice, 
having for this a community chief called ‘go-pa or 
dpon-po, recognised as such by the Dalai Lama’s gov- 
ernment and supervised by the finance department 
(réis-khan las khun). When the Chinese regained con- 
trol of China in 1959, these Kashmiris numbered at 
most a few thousands. Most of them then fled to 
India, where they claimed Indian nationality in vain, 
and, as stateless persons, they were dumped in a 
refugee camp at Srinagar in Kashmir where there is 
still a considerable number at the present time. The 
best-educated and most fortunate have found jobs in 
India, Pakistan and even Saudi Arabia; a few hun- 
dreds remained in (or in some cases, went back to) 
Tibet, where they continue to maintain their places 
of worship. 

The second group is that of the Chinese Muslims, 
called Ho-pa-ling Kha-che, from the name of the quar- 
ter in Lhasa where they live, or rather, Gya (?) Kha- 
che, or finally, Hu, the general term in China for 
Muslims of Chinese language [see AL-siN]; they claim 
to have arrived at the beginning of the 18th century. 
Their presence is attested at Lhasa, at Shigatse and 
along the roads of the northeast leading to China. 
They traditionally kept eating-houses and were butch- 
ers; they also had land where they grew vegetables 
and reared animals for butchering. They likewise had 
religious and legal autonomy under a head, the 
Ho-pa-ling dponpo, who was responsible to the depart- 
ment of agriculture (so-nam las khun). Since they were 
considered to be Chinese citizens, they remained in 
their homes in 1959. Their number at that time is 
unknown. All that is known is that, since the 1980s, 
there has been a new influx of Chinese Muslims into 
Tibet. In fact, the Muslims of western China, profit- 
ing by the liberalisation of the economy, have invested 
in the Tibetan economy; today, according to the low- 
est estimate, there are 5,000 Chinese Muslims in the 
single town of Lhasa alone (some authorities give figures 
of 20,000 to 30,000). These new traders get along 
with difficulty with the old-established Chinese Mus- 
lims; they also have tense relations with the Buddhist 
population, who consider them as exploiters. 

There remains a third, very intriguing small group, 
considered socially inferior, the Gharib, here in the 
sense of “poor”. They were more numerous in the 


19th century, but in 1959 there were only a dozen | 


families. It seems that these were the group corre- 


sponding to the ragyapa amongst the Buddhists, per- | 


sons degraded socially for their crimes, and their 


descendants. They begged, and they acted as police | 


and took charge of the guard and the punishment of 
condemned persons for the head of the Kashmiris. 
They also had their own head, who was officially 
recognised as a kind of chief of police over all the 
Muslims; they received an annual subvention from 
the Tibetan government. 

Adapted to Tibetan life, often married to converted 


Tibetan wives, speaking Tibetan as their maternal | 


language, these Muslims had adopted Tibetan customs; 
but faithful to the law of Islam, they rejected polyan- 
dry. Under the Dalai Lama's government, the Muslim 
communities enjoyed their own religious and legal 
autonomy, and they were officially represented in 
the Dalai Lama's palace at the time of the celebra- 
tion of the New Year. In general, these Muslims were 
largely tolerated by the Buddhist majority, who nev- 
ertheless used to consider them to be of inferior and 
impure status because of their practice of a non- 
Buddhist religion and because some of them followed 
the trade of butcher, which belonged to castes con- 


sidered inferior. After 1959, these Muslim communi- 
ties have had various fortunes; that of the Kashmiris 
has been reduced; that of the Chinese Muslims con- 
tinues to grow; what has happened to the Gharib is 
unknown. 
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(M. GABORIEAU) 

TUBNA, conventionally Tobna, the Roman Thubu- 
nae, a historic town of the central Maghrib, 
now in northeastern Algeria, situated 4 km/2.4 miles 
south of modern Barika (between Barika and Bitham). 
Being at the extreme eastern end of the Shott Hodna 
and the Belezma mountains, it commanded all the 
eastern part of the Hodna basin, just as Zabi/Msila 
commanded the western part. The waters of the 
Bitham permitted irrigation there. 

These advantages were of significance at two epochs, 
the Roman and the Arab ones. The Romans built the 
town of Thubunae, which became a municipium under 
Septimius Severus and with its citadel, it was able to 
protect the countryside from nomads. According to 
the itineraries, Tubna was a day's march from Makkara 
and from Ngawus, two days’ march from al-Ghadir, 
Msila and Biskra, and five days from Bāghā. In A.D. 
427 the Count Boniface stayed there, during which 
time he had a meeting with St. Augustine. The Byzan- 
tines made it the chef-lieu of a district and built a 
vast fortress there. Nevertheless, the Arabs conquered 
it, probably at the beginning of the 8th century. For 
the next two centuries, under various Arab powers, 
'Tubna had a great strategic importance. It had a gar- 
rison (ģjund) and new walls, and was the strongest 
point d'appui for the central power when suppressing 
revolts of the Berber Kharidjites or repelling the Shi*r 
Kutama. Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, governor of Tubna, 
set out from here to conquer the province of Ifrikiya 
and to found the Aghlabid line of governors. Later, 
it belonged to the Fatimids, then the Zirids and then 
the Hammadids. 

During all this time, Tubna was a prosperous and 
populous place. Al-Bakri calls it the greatest town of 
the Maghrib between Kayrawan and Sidjilmasa, and 
says that it was surrounded by a brick wall, with monu- 
mental gateways, and flanked to the south by a stone- 
built fortress crowned by vaulted chambers, with 
cisterns and accommodation for officials. Inside the 
town was a street lined with shops and markets. Out- 
side the wall extended the suburbs, a cemetery, and 
irrigated gardens and fields. The fertile lands had many 


cotton plants. However, with the westwards movement | 
brought about by the Umayyad power in Cordova, | 
| plies come from the cultivation of the palm-tree and 
hold created further to the west, Msila [sec MASĪLAJ, | 
to which Tubna was attached. The town thus lost | 


it was preferred to exercise local power from a strong- 


some of its splendour, but retained its military role. 

In the mid-lith century, the arrival of the Banū 
Hilal [g.v.] dealt a decisive blow to its prosperity. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldün, “after having reduced the 
towns of Tubna and Masila to ruins, and having 
expelled their populations, they fell on the cara- 
vanserais, farms and towns, razed them to the ground 
and made the area a vast desert". Tubna was never 
able to recover completely after this. Its importance 
declined whilst Biskra benefited, and it soon disap- 
peared completely. Today, the site of Tubna stretches 
out as a vast open space, with extensive ruins, traces 
of a wall 950 m by 930 m, and remains of the Byzan- 
tine fortress. Thus a whole slice of the history of the 
Maghrib lies within this site, one hardly as yet 
explored. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Masalik, ed. and tr. de Slane- 
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des Zirides. Ars el métiers graphiques, Paris 1957; P.L. 
Cambuzat, L'évolution des cités du Tell en Ifrikya du 
7"* au 11 siècle, Algiers 1986. (M. Côte) 
TUBU, written in Arabic script as Tübü, a peo- 

ple of the eastern Sahara. 

They are distributed over an immense territory lying 
between the Libyan Desert, on the fringes of Egypt 
and Libya, in the east; the Ahaggar massif [q.v.] of 
southern Algeria in the west; the Fezzan [see razzAn] 
region of southern Libya in the north; and the north- 
ern half of Chad [see Gap, in Suppl.] and the adjacent 
fringes of Sudan in the east. In Fezzan, they consti- 
tute the greater part of the district of Gatrün, and a 
few are still found in the Kufra oasis [9.v.]. The plateau 
of Djado [see pjāpū], connecting the Ahaggar and 
Tassili-n-Ajjer [see TrAssma] with Tibesti, the massifs of 
Tibesti and Borkou [g.vv.] and the plateau of Ennedi, 
form a mountainous heartland for the Tubu, but they 
spread far southwards across the desert through strings 
of oases like those of Kawar [see KAWAR and BILMA], 
through Bodele to Kanem [g.v.], hence along the 
course of the wadi of the Bahr al-Ghazal almost to 
Lake Chad, and eastwards to Waday [9.v.]. 

The name Tubu or Tibbu was given by Europeans 
to all these peoples, but the various groups call them- 
selves by particular names. Tubu is applied more par- 
ticularly to the natives of Tibesti; in the Kanuri [9.v.] 
language, it means the people of Tü or Tibesti; the 
latter call themselves Téda; in the same way are dis- 
tinguished the Amma Borkuā (Borkū), the Kreda, 
Norea, Cheurafade in Waday and the Koeherda in 
the Bahr al-Ghazal. From the linguistic point of view, 
two groups may be recognised, speaking dialects very 
different in vocabulary: the Téda of Tibesti, and the 
Daza settled in the southern districts. The Arabs give 
the latter the name of Gouran. 

l. Social and religious organisation. 

'The Tubu are very distinct from the black Sudanese 
on the one hand, and the Arabs and Berbers on the 
other. They are as a rule of small stature, with a lean 
and slim body, dark skin, straight nose, sometimes 
aquiline, thin lips, and smooth hair. These physical 
characteristics are particularly strongly defined in the 
Tēda, who have remained isolated in their mountains. 
They are found scattered through the Daza who are 
more or less mixed with negro blood. The poverty 
of their country dooms them to a wretched existence. 
Some are nomads, others sedentary. The main sup- 


cereals in the ennedi or valleys with water, the rearing 
of goats in Tibesti and of cattle in the Chad region. 
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The Téda also used to make some money by hiring 
out their camels: they acted as guides to caravans but 
were particularly given to brigandage whenever an 
occasion arose. This mode of life developed in them 
an extraordinary power of resistance to fatigue and 
privations, but also made them treacherous and cruel 
robbers, as European travellers from Nachtigal, who 
was the first to study them, onwards, are all agreed. 
The settled Tubu are found in groups, not as a rule 
large. They either dwell in little stone houses, covered 
with palm-branches, or in huts of wattle with roofs 
of thatch, or even in caves roughly furnished. The 
gardens adjoining the huts were cultivated by slaves, 
while the Tubu themselves fought and herded the 
flocks. 

The Tubu are divided into two classes: the nobles 
or maina and the common people. Among the Téda, 
the tribes are divided into suzerain and servile tribes. 
The former are three in number, the Thomaghera, 
the Günda, who have almost all emigrated to Fezzan, 
and the Tuzaba. The Sultan of Tibesti, the Derde 
or Dardai, who rules the country with the help of a 
council of nobles, is necessarily elected among the 
Thomaghara. Among the Tubu, on the other hand, 
as among the Sudanese peoples, the Haddad (smiths 
and fishers and hunters) form a distinct caste, regarded 
as inferior and despised by ail. 

The Tubu are Muslim, but up to the 19th century 
their Islam seems to have been very nominal. It was 
from the efforts of the revivalist movement of the Sanü- 
siyya [9.v.] that the Tubu received a much stronger 
awareness of their religion, so that Tubu elders often 
refer to their pre-Sanüsi period as their dahiliyya. Sa- 
nūsī influence remained strong until the mid-20th cen- 
tury, and in the early part of this century provided 
the religious impetus for Tubu resistance to French 
and Italian colonial penetration of the eastern Sahara. 
Nevertheless, at least until recent decades, Tubu have 
been lax in observing some of the precepts of Islam; 
fermented liquors were drunk, and the diya [q.».] or 
blood-money was not accepted in compensation for 
homicide. 

2. History. 

We have only incomplete and fragmentary notes 
on the history of the Tubu. The Arab authors up to 
al-Makrizt make no mention of them. Relying on a 
passage by this author reproduced by Leo Africanus, 
they were for long regarded as Berbers and they have 
been identified with the Bardoa, mentioned by both 
these geographers. Barth tried to reconcile this view 
with the fact ascertained by him of the affinity of the 
'Tubu and Kanuri languages. On the other hand, it 
is now agreed that the Tubu originally lived in the 
Sūdān and were then driven into the Sahara. In any 
case, they seem to have played a fairly important role 
in the history of Kanem. Some of their clans took part 
with the Kanembon in the foundation of this king- 


dom. Down to the end of the 12th century the sultans. 


of Kanem kept up the custom of marrying wives from 
the Tubu. A certain number of Tubu had settled in 
Kanem, which the tribes who had remained in Tibesti 
came to attack in the 13th century. Sultan Duname II 
(618-57/1221-59) was forced into a seven years’ war 
with them, out of which he emerged victorious but 
with the resources of his kingdom exhausted. In the 
14th century the Tubu were the allies of the Bülaba 
and helped the latter to conquer Kanem. Settled in 
the lands around Lake Chad, they shared the fortunes 
of their neighbours [see BORNŪ; KANEM]. 

As for the Tubu of Tibesti, nothing precise is 
known about them till the 17th and 18th centuries, 


when they were raiding Fezzan and southwards to 
Bornū [g.v.]. The Tubu in Kufra were largely displaced 
ca. 1730 by invading Zawiya and Hasstina Arabs from 
Tripolitania. In 1842 the Tubu in Tibesti had to de- 
fend themselves against the Arab Awlād Sulayman, 
who had been expelled from Fezzan by the Ottomans 
and who now migrated to the region north of Kanem. 
The expansion of the Sanüsiyya southwards along the 
Benghazi-Kufra-Waday trade route took them through 
the heartlands of the Tubu, and a centre of the order 
was established 1899-1902 at Kürü/Gourou in Borkou. 
The Sanüsiyya were the religious driving-power behind 
Tubu resistance to the French in Chad, who did not 
finally establish their control over the Tubu till 1920. 
For most of French rule (sc. until 1960), the Tubu of 
the far north of Chad remained under military rule. 
The Derde of the Tubu and other traditional rulers 
like the sultan of Wādāy co-operated with the colo- 


| nial power and retained, or even increased, their polit- 


ical and religious authority. But the proclamation of 
the Republic of Chad in 1960 upset the balance of 
power within the country, one previously regulated 
by the French. It now tipped slightly in favour of the 
Bantu peoples of the south, whilst more radically- 
minded Muslims educated outside the country have 
been less sympathetic to the maintenance of traditional 
rulers’ powers. For the ensuing conflicts and instability 
affecting the northern part of Chad, see čaD, in Suppl. 
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3. Language. 

Tubu is the name proposed by Nachtigal and intro- 
duced by J. Lukas for the language called usually in 
the French tradition (and also by J. Greenberg) Téda. 
It is spoken in the Republic of Chad and in adja- 
cent parts of Nigeria and the Niger Republic (in Niger, 
also in the Kawar oasis, Chigaa group, and in the 
north, Brawia group) and in Libya. There is no gen- 
eral name for either the people or the language, which 
is divided into two main groups of dialects, those of 
the south and those of the north. In the related Kanuri 
language, the name Tu-bu (“people of Tibesti, since 
-bu is the pl. of the agent noun) designates only 
tribes speaking the southern dialect. The name Dazza 
(dazza-ga "the Dazza language") used for the south- 
ern dialects (e.g. by Le Coeur) is incorrect, insofar as 
it is used in the south to designate only a part of 
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the southern tribes, such as the Kaširda, Dugorda, 
Medeliya, Kumasálliya, etc.; cf. Lukas, 1953, p. XV. 
The name Tuda (vars. Téda, Toda) which also means 
“people of the Tu or Tibesti”, in which the Tubu 
suffix -da is used to make an ethonym (cf. Lukas, of. cit., 
41), is only used for the northern group of dialects. 
The Arabs call certain Tubu tribes Gor'àn (in French 
usage, one sometimes finds *Goranes") and use the 
name “Amma (people of) Borkwa" for the Tubu liv- 
ing in Borku. In the 1930s it was estimated that there 
were ca. 200,000 Tubu speakers. Amongst the south- 
ern dialects one meets e.g. the dialect of Kašir-da of 
the Dazza group and that of Karada/Karra (Kre-da). 

Certain religious and historical texts were written 
down in Arabic script. As everywhere, there exists a 
literature orally transmitted. 

Tubu—or, more correctly, Tubu-Tuda—is amongst 
those African languages which have not yet been prop- 
erly studied. Heinrich Barth gathered the first lexical 
and grammatical material in 1862, followed soon after- 
wards by Gustav Nachtigal, whose manuscript material 
was used by Johannes Lukas (1953). Gerhard Rohlfs 
gathered a certain number of words of the northern 
dialect; Henri Carbou published a dictionary and a 
certain number of phrases (1912); and P. Jourdan 
gave the first concise grammatical analysis of the lan- 
guage plus some texts (1935). The basic grammar is 
that of Lukas (1953), who studied the languages in the 
field in 1932-4 in the Bornu province of Nigeria with 
informants speaking the southern dialects; he also pub- 
lished a small collection of texts (1953-5). In 1950 
Ch. Le Coeur published his Dictionnaire and in 1956 
Ch. and M. Le Coeur produced their Grammaire et 
textes Teda-Daza on the northern dialects, a basic work. 

Tone has a distinctive function in Tubu: dmmā 
“man” vs. ámmá “mankind”, búr “to construct”, bùr 
“to jump”; according to Le Coeur, the tonal system 
is simplified in the northern dialects. 

Noun pls. are most often formed with -a, e.g. bi 
“land”, pl. dia. Of cases, there are nom. in à -ye, 
acc. in -ga, -nga, gen. in -u, -ū, -0, and dative in -do, 
-du, -ru; the case endings are originally postpositions. 

The pronouns are: 
tobre, tare, tane, tani 
nubre, nore, inta, enda, anda, onta 
mure, mere, sigan, &goni 
tobra, tara, tentá, tantái 
nubra, nara, nentá, nentái 
. mura, mara, saganta 

The numerals in the Kaširda dialect are l. turn, 
2. čū, 9. akkuzū, aguzū, 4. luzzó (< 1+3), 5. fou, 
6. dessī, 7. tūdusū (< 4+3), 8. wüssü (< 5+3), 9. yist 
(cf. 6.), 10, miürdem, mūra. 

There are three conjugations: (a) with prefixes: 1. 
sing./pl. tī, 2. sing./pl. ni, 3. o; (b) with suffixes and 
prefixes: 1. sing./pl. -ar, 2. sing./pl. em, 3. sing./pl. 
ye-; and (c) a periphrastic conjugation with an auxiliary 
verb n “to speak, think, be", belonging to the second 
conjugation treated as a suffix. The aorist has no 
affix: sing. l. te “I arrive", 2. nre, 3. lli, pl. 1. ti- 
r-o. 2. ni-r-o, 3. llo, lli-du. The perfect has the desinence 
-de (northern dialects) and -d (southern dialects): la-n- 
ar-de “I have seen”, 2. la-n-am-me, 3. la-ye-n-ne, etc. 
The progressive has -7, -e in the north and -gi in the 
south: 1. sing. la-n-r-e, 2. la-n-i, 3. la-yi-n-i, etc. 

Negative forms of the verb are -o in the north and 
-ni, -ne in the south, e.g. la-n-70 “I have not seen". 

The prefix /-/d- forms passive and pronominal 
derived verbs, and su- forms causative verbs. 

The normal word order for syntactic groups is SOV. 

Already in 1853 Barth discovered not only the close 
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relationship of Tuda and Tubu but also a relation- 
ship between Tubu-Tuda and Kanuri. Reinisch, who 
later became a specially eminent scholar in the field 
of Cushitic languages, published in 1873 a study 
attempting to prove the monogenesis of the languages 
of the world, beginning from, amongst others, Tubu- 
Tuda. The thesis is unsustainable, but many scholars 
up to the present have investigated as a hypothesis 
genetic links between the Saharan languages and the 
Hamito-Semitic ones (e.g. Petrācek). In comparison 
with Kanuri, Tubu-Tuda retains certain archaisms, 
including the third conjugation with pronominal pre- 
fixes which links up with Béri/Zaghawa, e.g. Tuda 
l. pl. tin, 2. pl. -ni and Zaghawa 1. pl. te-, 2. pl. le 
< *ne, but it also shows some innovations, inter alia, 
in regard to the consonants. Together with Béri 
(Zaghawa), Berti and Beli (Bideyat), Tubu-Tuda and 
Kanuri form the language family earlier called “east- 
ern Saharan languages" (Lukas 1939, i, 1951-2), later 
changed to “central Saharan” (Greenberg 1954). In 
regard to contacts with Arabic and Berber, borrow- 
ings from these are relatively few. 
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4 (A. ZABORSKI) 
TUDJIB, Bant, an Arab family, several mem- 
bers of which achieved distinction in Muslim 
Spain both under the Umayyads and in the period 
of the Mulūk al-Tawa’if [g.v.], when two taifas led by 
them emerged, the Banü Hashim of Saragossa and 
the Bani Sumadih of Almeria. 
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Ibn Hazm in his Djamhara classifies the tribe of 
Tudjib as part of Kahtan or Yemen, established since 
the Arab conquest in the regions of Saragossa, 
Calatayud and Daroca, i.e. in the north-east of the 
peninsula, the Ebro valley, the “Upper Frontier” (a/- 
thaghr al-a‘la [see THUGHOR. 2.]. The nisba al-Tudjibr 
survived the reconquista amongst the Mudéjares; thus 
in Arabic legal documents of the 12th century from 
Huesca or its district (Huesca had been reconquered 
in 491/1096 [see wasHka]), a good number of the 
Muslim witnesses have this nisba. 

It seems that this northeastern region, with its cap- 
ital at Saragossa, was largely settled by Arabs accounted 
Yemeni in genealogy, from the time when the leader 
of the opposition against the Syrian Kaysi Baldj [9.v.] 
in 124/742 was a certain ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Alkama 
of Lakhm. It was a region held only with difficulty 


by the amirs in Cordova, one frequently in rebellion, : 


with the Yemeni chiefs at times intriguing with the 
Franks, as when Charlemagne was tempted to send 
an expedition against Saragossa in 778. From this 
same century members of the Banü Tudjib are men- 
tioned. According to Ibn Hazm, the Tudjibids who 
assumed power in the Upper March from the 4th/10th 
century onwards issued from a certain ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Muhadjir, whose brother had entered Spain with 
Misa b. Nusayr in 93/712; and before this century, 
another branch of Tudjibids, the Banü Salama, had 
for a while held local power at Huesca, until a rising 
provoked by their cruelties had in 182/798 put an 
end to their rule. 

The Arab preponderance in the March came largely 
to an end at the close of the 8th century, when muwal- 
lad families like the Banū Kasi [9.v.], originally from 
the eastern part of the March, around Arnedo and 
Tudela, rose to prominence, Misa b. Misa b. Kasi 
being recognised as governor of Saragossa in 237/852. 
The amirs in Cordova never ceased to intervene in 
the region, supporting faithful governors, trying to re- 
assume control of various towns or to attack the Chris- 
tians, but the history of the region during the 3rd/9th 


century is one of confusion, local revolts, changes of | 


governors, etc., probably with important lines of the 


Arabs continuing even though muwallads held the cen- | 


tre stage there. It may possibly be that the central 
government wished to rely more on pure Arab support 
against the muwallad strength, for in the 870s the amir 
Muhammad attached the Banü Tudjib to his service 
(istana'a), confirming their chief, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
«Abd al-"Azīz, over his own kawm, restoring to him 
several places in the March, notably Daroca and Cala- 
tayud, and entrusting to them the task of fighting for 
the central power against a payment of 100 dinars for 
each campaign. This alliance seems to have achieved 
the eclipse of the Bana Kasi, for after 276/889-90 


the Tudjībids held the governorship of Saragossa, until | 


312/924 under ‘Abd al-Rahmān's son Abū Yahya 
Muhammad, called al-A‘war or al-Ankar. 

The family’s power was now solidly enough estab- 
lished for it to survive the centralising policies of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān III, who launched expeditions of 323/935 
and 325/937 with the aim of asserting direct central 
power over Saragossa and reducing the Tudjibids to 
obedience, especially as their head had recently allied 
with the Christian monarch of Leon, Ramiro II. The 
two Tudjibids ruling in Daroca and Calatayud were 
executed, but some fifty other members of the family 
were amnestied; Muhammad b. Hashim in Saragossa 
submitted and was allowed to retain his governorship 
on the favourable conditions that he broke off relations 
with the Christians, remained faithful to the caliph and 


paid tribute. A kādī of the town, Ma‘n b. Muhammad, 
who was a Tudjibid, is mentioned, and may have been 
a distant connection of the Bana Sumadih branch, 
important in the 5th/11th century and amongst whom 
the unusual name Ma‘n was common. 

Shortly afterwards, Muhammad b. Hashim was cap- 
tured temporarily by the forces of Leon at their vic- 
tory of Simancas in 327/939, and after this ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān ceased to intervene personally in the 
March, leaving it to the great aristocratic military 
families there and conceding a considerable degree of 
autonomy to them. Amongst these families were the 
two branches of the Tudjibids at Saragossa and 
Daroca, Muhammad b. Hashim having received, 
before his death in 338/950, the titles of wazir and 
kid of the Upper March. Under al-Hakam II, the 
Tudjibids appear frequently in the pages of the extant 
part of Ibn Hayyān's Muktabis, especially detailed on 
life at the court and in the central government for 
the years 360-5/971-5; it seems that the caliph, not 
wholly sure of their fidelity, tried to divert them into 
posts at court or into participation in the expeditions 
to the Maghrib. 

It is difficult to follow the fortunes of the Tudjibids 
in the time of Ibn Abi ‘Amir. In the latter's strug- 
gle of 369/980 with Ghalib, governor in Medinaceli, 
Tudjibids were found on both sides. One member of 
the family, Man b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, called faris al-‘Arab 
“champion of the Arabs", was especially close to al- 
Mansür, who nevertheless eventually had him executed. 
The by now very numerous Tudjibids apparently kept 
their control of the March, although details of who 
filled which governorship there are lacking. They even 
extended their power, so that in 396/1006, a Tudjibid, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Sumādih, of a branch dif- 
ferent from the main one, had managed to supplant 
at Huesca the muwallad Banū Shabrit, who had held 
it for most of the 4th/10th century. 

The same obscurity surrounds the circumstances 
of the beginnings of the Tudjibid taifa at Saragossa 
during the final crisis of the Umayyad caliphate, except 
that it was the branch which went back to Yünus b. 
Abd al-‘Aziz of Daroca, executed by the caliph in 325/ 
937, which now came to power in the Ebro valley. 
This last had been one of al-Mansür's generals latterly 
and had been much involved in the intrigues and 
fighting of the various claimants and pretenders in 
the last days of the caliphate, possibly receiving from 
the first Hammidid caliph ‘Alt al-Nāsir (405-8/1015- 
18) the titles and honorifics of al-Hadjib, al-Mansür and 
Dhu '-Rīyāsatayn. He established a strong power on 
the March, expelling from Huesca Muhammad b. 
Sumadih, who retired to Valencia and whose son Ma‘n 
founded a little later a zaifa at Almeria [see suMADIH, 
BANU, in Suppl.]. He surrounded himself with famous 
secretaries and nominated governors for secondary 
towns (including Sulayman b. Hiid, future founder of 
the Bana Hūd of Saragossa [see Hüpips], now found 
first at Tudela and then at Lerida). He felt the pres- 
sure of Sancho the Great of Navarre, and it was 
probably this which led to an alliance with the Counts 
of Barcelona and with Castile, sealed by a matrimo- 
nial alliance between the two dynasties, apparently 


| celebrated at Saragossa under the presidency of the 


Tudjibid amir. 

Al-Mundhir Is son Yahya succeeded him briefly 
414-20/1023-9, also with the title of Hadji and the 
honorific of al-Muzaffar, on the ‘Amirid model, and 
was the first taifa ruler (apart from the Hammidids) 
to mint his own coins, with his simple ism and title 
of Hadjib, and recognising as suzerains such figures 
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as the Hammidid al-Kāsim al-Ma?mün and the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham III al-Mu'tadd, established 
in Cordova in 420/1029. Yahya’s son and successor 
al-Mundhir II (420-30/1029-39) also minted dinàrs 
and fractional dinars, with his /akab “of delegation", 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, and acknowledging Hisham III, to 
whom he gave protection at Lerida after his expulsion 
from Cordova in 422/1031 till his death there in 
428/1036 and who served as a legitimising authority 
for his rule. Hishām's disappearance meant that a 
dirham of 430/1038-9 has al-Mundhir’s own name 
plus a lakab of caliphal resonance, al-Mansür. 

These changes certainly had a political significance. 
In that same year, al-Mundhir II was assassinated by 
another Tudjibid, a military commander called ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Hakam, on the pretext that al-Mundhir 
had refused to recognise the “false caliph” Hisham II 
who had been proclaimed at Seville by the ‘Abbadids 
[g.5.] in 427/1035 and who had been theoretically 
recognised by various other heads of taifas. This ‘Abd 
Allah belonged to the branch of the governors of 
Saragossa in the 4th/10th century, Muhammad al- 
Ankar, etc., with a common ancestor of the two lines 
in the later 3rd/9th century. Leaving aside the question 
of the recognition of the "false" Umayyad caliph of 
Seville, the incident seems to point to internal rival- 
ries within the Tudjibid family, at the side of their 
tribal cohesion; the Bayan al-mughrib states that other 
Tudjibids had reproached al-Mundhir II for being the 
son of a Berber mother, from the lineage of the Dhu 
"-Nünids of Toledo, leading one to think that the 
Tudjibids remained generally endogamous and con- 
sidered Yahyà's marriage as a misalliance. 

‘Abd Allah b. al-Hakam, in line with his apparent 
“political programme”, minted money (dirham of 430/ 
1039) in the name of the Umayyad caliphal claimant 
Hisham al-Mu'ayyad, with his own name appearing 
merely as al-Hāģjib ‘Abd Allāh. But the murder of 
his predecessor seems to have provoked a reaction and 
even a rising against him in Saragossa. The amir of 
Toledo, Isma‘il b. Dhi 'l-Nün, maternal uncle of the 
dead man, and Sulayman b. Hüd, a commander, also 
of Yemeni lineage and one who appears to have been 
the most influential person in the amirate, marched 
on Saragossa, and after a twenty-eight days' reign, 
the last Tudjibid had to flee for refuge in the fortress 
of Rueda de Jalón, and at an uncertain date, prob- 
ably in Muharram 431/October 1039, the second taifa 
dynasty at Saragossa began, that of the Bani Hūd. 

The subsequent fate of ‘Abd Allah is unknown, 
although the Banü Sumadih subsisted in Almeria, and 
it may be that certain members of the family from 
Saragossa reached the Almeria court. According to 
the Bayan, when the first ruler there, Ma‘n b. Sumādih, 
died in 443/1052, *his cousins the Tudjibids" replaced 
him by his son Muhammad. We have no informa- 
tion on the Tudjibid family members in the Ebro 
basin, although as we have seem, the nisba survived 
there widely. Also, at least one other family of promi- 
nence, the Bana Abi Dirham, kādīs at Huesca for 
almost the whole of the 5th/llth century, claimed 
membership of the Banü Tudjib. 
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1991; C. Laliena and Ph. Senac, Musulmans et 
Chrétiens dans le Haut Moyen Age. Aux origines de la 
Reconquéte aragonaise, Paris 1991; Viguera Molins (ed.), 
Los reinos de taifas. Al-Andalus en el siglo XI (= vol. 
viii/l of Historia de España Menéndez Pidal), Madrid 
1994; J.-C]. Garcin et alii, Etats, sociétés et cultures du 
monde musulman médiéval (X*-XV* siècle), i, Paris 1995; 
M.L. Avila and L. Molina, La Marca Superior de al- 
Andalus en el siglo VIII. El asceta Ibn al-Mugallis y los 
Banū Salama, in Homenaje al profesor José Mario Fórneas 
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The New Islamic Dynasties, a chronological and genealog- 
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La frontière et les hommes (VII-XII siècle). Le peuplement 
au nord de l'Ebre et les débuts de la Recongučte aragonaise, 
diss. Toulouse 1997, unpubl. (P. GuicHARD) 
AL-TUDJĪBĪ, ‘Aram AL-DtiN Apu "L-Kasrw b. Yusuf 

b. Muhammad al-Balansi al-Sabti (b. at Ceuta ca. 
670/1271, d. ca. 730/1329), North African scholar 
and author of a Bamamadj. 

He studied in Ceuta with Ibn Abi ’l-Rabī‘, al- 
Kabtiri, Ibn al-Murahhal and Ibn al-Shat. He trav- 
elled to the East and to al-Andalus, studying with 
famous masters, especially in the field of Hadith. He 
wrote several works, including a takyīd on the Mu'djam 
mashā”ikhihi fī talab al-hadith of ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. 
Khalaf al-Dimyati al-Tüni (d. 705/1306) and another 
work called al-Targhib fi "L-djhüd dedicated to the 
Marinid sultan Abū Sa‘id *Uthmàn; but the works 
which made his reputation were a rihla called Mustafad 
al-rikla wa "-ightiráb (publ. by ‘Abd al-Hafiz Mansür, 
Libya-Tunis 1395/1975), of which only the second 
part is extant, and a Baámamadj or Mashyakha (publ. by 
idem, Libya-Tunis 1981), studied by A. Ramos. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, iit, 
324-5, no. 3231; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 274, no. 
231 (who calls him ‘Ubayd Allah al-Kāsim b. Yūsuf 
b. ‘Alf al-Tudjibi;; Rosenthal, Historiography’, 516 
(Sakhawi’s Flān); ‘A. Kattānī, Fikris al-fahans wa °l- 
athbàt wa-mu'djam al-ma'adjim . . ., "Beirut 1402/1982, 
i, 264-5, no. 102; M.A. Benchekroun, La vie iniel- 
lectuelle marocaine sous les Mérinides et les Wattasides . . ., 
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A. Ramos, including in Arabica, xxiv (1977), 291-8, 
in Awráq, iii (1980), 32-43, and in Al-Qantara, vii 
(1986), 107-34. (MARIBEL FIERRO) 
TUDMĪR, a kūra or province in the south- 
east of al-Andalus in the Umayyad period. The 
name is derived from that of Theodemir (or Theu- 
dimer), the last Visigoth governor, who delivered the 
province into the hands of the invading Muslim troops. 

The province of Tudmir has been identified with 
Aurariola, which is mentioned in the anonymous au- 
thor of Ravenna (7th century), one of the eight prov- 
inces which make up the Spanorum patria. The capital 
of the province appears to have been Orihuela [see 
URYÜLA], where Theodemir lived in earlier times. How- 
ever, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, during 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmān II, it passed to Murcia 
which was itself founded in 210/825 (R. Pockington, 
Precisiones acerca de la fecha de la fundación de Murcia, in 
Hom. Prof. Torres Fontes, Murcia 1987, 1327-32). With 
the fall of the Umayyad state the region lost the “offi- 
cial” name of Tudmir and adopted the name of 
Murcia, its principal town. Nevertheless, the name 
Tudmīr seems to have been used occasionally to refer 
to the region as a geographical entity. 

In this regard, much light can be found from evi- 
dence produced from biographical dictionaries. In the 
Umayyad period there was a preference for the name 
of the province rather than that of the town to indi- 
cate a place of origin for the individuals cited; see 


e.g. the Akhbar al-fukah@ of Ibn al-Harith (d. 361/971), | 


where we find Tudmir three times, but never Murcia; 
or again the Ta”rīkk of Ibn al-Faradi (d. 403/1012), 
where Tudmir appears twenty times and Murcia twice; 
in the Takmila of Ibn al-Abbàr (d. 658/1260) the 
name Tudmir had almost completely disappeared (only 
seven people are reported to have come from Tudmir), 
though by contrast Murcia is mentioned more than 
110 times, this name being used not only to desig- 
nate the town but also the region or the district. 
Very little is known for certain about the charac- 
ter of Theodemir. Attempts have been made to iden- 
tify him with a certain Theodemir who is mentioned 


it is impossible to know whether that is the same per- 


son. Elsewhere, in a passage in the Crónica mozárabe | 


del 754, he is reputed to have put to flight a Byzantine 
expedition during the joint reign of Egica and Witiza 
(700-2). However, this particular passage, which also 
contains an allusion to the treaty with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
and other interesting information, appears to be an 
interpolation, and this throws its reliability into ques- 
tion. Finally, an Arab source like Ibn Habib (ed. 
J. Aguadé, 137) presents him as the lieutenant of the 
last Visigothic king, Roderic, mentioning him in con- 
nection with the Muslim landing in Spain. 


The only fact which is historically reliable is that | 


Theodemir at the time of the Muslim conquest was 
the governor of a region to which he was to give his 
name, and that he surrendered to the invading troops 
by concluding a treaty with them. This pact, con- 
cerning whose terms see the bibliography below, has 
been preserved in four different versions in Arab 
sources, as well as in translation in a Spanish source. 
They all agree on the fact that the Pact of Tudmir 
was concluded in the month of Radjab 94/April 713, 
between Theodemir and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the son of 
Misa b. Nusayr [g.v.]. 

Since the historicity of this text is generally acknowl- 
edged, no-one seems to have noticed that the Arab 
chroniclers provided another account of the event 


which in no way confirms the authenticity of the Pact | 


of Tudmir. In fact, there are in existence two dif- 
ferent versions of this affair. The first probably orig- 
inated in the work of Ahmad al-Razi (d. 344/955) 
and is reproduced in numerous Arab chronicles such 
as Bayan of Ibn ‘Idhari, the Kami! of Ibn al-Athir, 
the Nafh of al-Makkari, the Akhbar madjmü'a or the 
fragment attributed to Ibn Abi '1-Fayyād; it is even 
in Christian sources like the De rebus Hispanie of Jiménez 
de Rada and the Crónica de 1344 (which recapitulates 
passages of the Crénica del Moro Rasis). This version is 
the most detailed and consistently indicates that the 
conquest of Tudmir was led by a contingent of the 
army which had disembarked with Tarik [¢.v.] in 92/ 
711, and that after having dislodged Theodemir in 
the open country they surrounded him in Orihuela, 
where he ended up surrendering on reputedly favour- 
able terms. The second version, attributed to Mu‘awiya 
b. Hisham al-Shabānisī (4th/10th century) and trans- 
mitted by Ibn Hayyàn (d. 469/1076 [q.v.]), identifies 
the conqueror of Tudmir as a son of Misa b. Nusayr 
by the name of ‘Abd al-A‘_la, and not ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(Ibn ‘Askar, in J. Vallvé, Une fuente importante de la his- 
toria de al-Andalus, in And., xxxi [1966], 244-5; Ibn al- 
Khatib, /hata, i, 100; al-Makkari, Nafh, i, 275). 
Within an historical narrative the Pact of Tudmir 
is only mentioned twice. It occurs in the Tarsī* of al- 
*Udhri (4, tr. E. Molina López, La cora de Tudmir según 
al-Udn (s. i) in CHI, iii [1972], 53-60), and in the 
Crónia de 1344 (153-4). In both these instances it 
seems clear that the text of the Pact has been inter- 
polated a posteriori in favour of the use of a pre-existing 
narrative, which not only did not contain this pas- 
sage but which also set out the facts in a form which 
is incompatible with the established facts of the Pact: 
in the Tarsī, and also in the Crónica, it is a question 
of the narrative of Ahmad al-Rāzī, clumsily modified 
with the deceptive intention of making it accommo- 
date the terms of the Pact. The difference between 
al-Udhri and the Crónica de 1344 lies in the place 
chosen for the interpolation. Whereas the geographer 
of Almeria kept the chapter given over to the con- 


| quest of Tudmir by the forces of Tarik, the transla- 
in the Acts of the Sixteenth Council of Toledo, but | 


tors of the Crónica del Moro Rasis, from which the 
Crónica de 1344 was incontestably taken, preferred the 
passage where ‘Abd al-‘Aziz appeared for the first 
time, when he was sent by his father from Mérida 
to reconquer Seville. However, as already observed, 
the modifications made were not very successful in 
that al-"Udhrī, the only one to reproduce the para- 
graph about the conquest of Tudmir, forgot to sup- 
press the sentence of al-Razi. In this he indicated that 
after the capture of Orihuela, the Muslims had writ- 
ten to Tarik to give him an account of the victory 
without realising that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz would logically 
have had to write to his father, who at that time was 
in Andalusia, where he was thought to have con- 
cluded the Pact. The Crónica de 1344, on the other 
hand, adopted the entire narration of al-Rāzī on the 
conquest of the Iberian peninsula by the Muslims, 
without realising that the region of Tudmir, thanks 
to the interpolation, appeared to have been conquered 
twice, the first time by the forces of Tarik and the 
second time by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Misa, who suddenly 
reappears on the scene having been sent by his father 
to Seville, fighting against the people of Orihuela. 
Whether or not it is authentic it is clear that the Pact 
of Tudmir is a document which does not completely 
tally with what the Andalusian chroniclers relate about 
the Muslim conquest. 

As for Theodemir, we see him subsequently mar- 
rying off his daughter to a client of the Umayyads, 
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«Abd al-Djabbar b. Khattāb, who came to Andalusia 
with the troops of Baldj in 123/741. He in turn, after 
living for a time in Cordova, moved to Tudmir, where 
he married the previously-mentioned daughter of 
Theodemir. His descendants, the Banü Khattab, 
formed one of the richest and most important fami- 
lies of the region, but it is not certain that the eponym 
Khattab b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar was the outcome of the 
marriage of his father with the daughter of Theodemir 
(L. Molina, Los Banü fattāb y los Bani Abt Yamra (siglos 
ti-vtit/vtit-xiv), in EOBA, v [1992], 289-307). For the gen- 
eral history of the region, see MURSIYA. 
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TUFAN [see Nox]. 

TUFANG [see BĀRŪD. v.]. 

TUFAYL s. ‘AWF, or b. Ka‘b, b. Khalaf, Abū 
Kurran, al-Ghanawi (Ghani being a clan of Kays 
‘Aylan), also designated al-Muhabbir and Tufayl al- 
Khayl on account of the prominence which he 
accorded the horse in his descriptive verses, pre- 
Islamic poet, apparently of a middle Djāhilī floruit, 
and of an age with Aws b. Hadjar. He often vies 
with this latter for originary status of the "inter-tribal 
chain of ruwāt” (for which designation, see J.E. 
Montgomery, The deserted encampment in ancient Arabic 
poetry: a nexus of topical comparisons, in JSS, xl [1995], 
283-316), which stretched in an unbroken line of suc- 
cession to at least Kuthayyir ‘Azza, if not al-Farazdak 
[g.vv.]. According to Sezgin, GAS, ii, 210, on the 
authority of Abu ’l-Faradj in the Aghdni, his death is 
to be dated to after ca. A.D. 608, as indicated by a 
threnody for Huraym b. Sinan. Krenkow (Tufail al- 
Ganawi, in fRAS, [1907], 816-20) established a con- 
nection between a dā”iyya by the mukkadram [q.v.] Zayd 
al-Khayl (chieftain of a clan of Tayy? [g.v.]), in cel- 
ebration of a victorious raid inflicted upon the ‘Amir 
[g.v.], whose confederates the Ghani were, and the 
splendid 4@%yya of 77 verses which Tufayl dedicated 
to a punitive raid on the Tayy?. This flyting is the 
first Kasida [g.v.] in al-Akhfash al-Asghar’s anthology 
Kitab al-Ikhtiyārayn (ed. Fakhr al-Din Kabawa, Damas- 


cus 1974) [see MUKHTARAT. i]. It is this version of the 
poem (it contains three more verses than the version 
recorded in Tufayl’s Diwan, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Ahmad, Beirut 1968) which Krenkow (op. cit.) 
mistakenly identified as “a poem from the Asma'iyyāt 
in the recension and with the comments of Ibn al- 
Sikkit”, a mistake which persists in his incomplete edi- 
tion and translation of the diwan (The poems of Tufail 
ibn ‘Auf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirrimah ibn Hakim at-Ta’yi, 
London 1927). 

Tufayl’s surviving works are occasional, predomi- 
nantly celebrating the bellicose achievements of his 
tribe, especially those inflicted on the Tayyi’. Their 
occasional nature attests to the perseverance, in his 
poems and those of al-Nābigha al-Dja'di [9.v.], of a 
tradition in contradistinction to the camel cult which 
dominates much of late Djāhilī verse, a tradition per- 
sisting in the celebration of the horse as aristocratic 
and cultural emblem. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
2 (J.E. MoNTGOMERY) 

TUFAYLI (A), in mediaeval Arabic literature an 
uninvited guest and/or a social parasite, 
whose behaviour constitutes /atfil. 

The fufayt was one of the most popular character 
types in the Arabic adab genre. This genre, designed 
to be at once informative and entertaining, possessed 
a distinctive discourse in which verse and prose co- 
existed with materials ranging from the legal to the 
philosophical, but where the anecdote reigned supreme. 
Adab works extended from the monographic (dealing 
with one subject or character type) to the encyclopaedic 
(with various subjects and characters) through the 
intermediate (with one character trait displayed in a 
variety of social types). 

The tufaylī appears in all these adab texts, taking 
his place alongside other character types, such as 
misers and wise fools. In the encyclopaedic and inter- 
mediate adab collections, which tend to be organised 
in a descending hierarchical social order, these types 
appear at the end of the works with other marginal 
persons like women. 

'The monographic books, dedicated as they are to 
one character type, in this case the /ufayli, are more 
comprehensive in their vision. The classic text, that 
of the polymath al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071 
[g.7.]), treats the reader to a variety of materials 
describing the (ufaylī. This view is confirmed by the 
encyclopaedic volumes as well as by al-Kawl al-nabil 
bi-dhikr al-tatfil of al-Akfahst (d. 808/1405). 

Tatfil in the mediaeval Arab-lslamic imagination 
was broadly-based. In the anecdotal literature, it could 
cover a variety of actions, with the ģufaylī being some- 
one who abused a situation of hospitality. The actions 
could range from coming uninvited to social func- 
tions, to consuming more than one's share of food 
or drink, or even to overstaying one's welcome. This 
more social component of the act combines with a 
psychological element manifested in the tufaylī's obses- 
sive attachment to food. 

'The anecdotal data is enriched by lexicographical 
information. In addition to the derivation of the word 
(either a nisba referring to Tufayl, a man of Küfa 
who attended receptions without an invitation, or as 
a noun derived from the verbal root (-f/), the lexi- 
cographical materials make a distinction between some- 
one who comes in uninvited while people are eating 
(wārish) and one who comes in uninvited while peo- 
ple are drinking (waghil). Other terms define the act 
of taking out food or treat of greediness or over- 
eating. These terms appear to be restricted to the 
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lexicographical domain, while the generic term of 
tufaylī covers all these acts in the anecdotal literature. 

Like many other adab categories, tatfīl features a 
prototypical character who embodies the values in- 
herent in the category: Bunān. Bunān serves not only 
as a hero of anecdotes but as an eloquent spokesman, 
justifying tatfīl and giving advice to the potential tufayli. 

But an uninvited guest could find comfort in the 
fact that the Prophet Muhammad himself brought 
uninvited guests along with him to functions to which 
he had been invited. Hadiths mentioning this endow 
tatfil with a morally ambiguous flavour, itself tied to 
the high value of hospitality in Arab culture. This 
moral ambiguity permits the tufaylī to be a ludic char- 


acter who can play with, among others, legal and | 
theological materials. The wit inherent in such games 


brings the tufaylī close to many of his textual neigh- 
bours in classical Arabic literature. 

Bibliography: Akfahsi, al-Kawl al-nabil bi-dhikr al- 
tatfīl, ed. Mustafa *Ashür, Cairo 1989?; al-Khatih 
al-Baghdādī, al-Tatfil wa-hikāyāt al-tufayliyyīn wa- 
akhbāruhum wa-nawādir kalāmihim wa-ash'āruhum, ed. 
Kazim al-Muzaffar, Nadjaf 1966; Fedwa Malti- 
Douglas, Structure and organization in a monographic Adab 
work: al-Tatfil of al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, in JNES, xl 
(1981), 227-45; eadem, Magāmāt and Adab: "AL 
Magāma al-Madīriyya” of al-Hamadháni, in JAOS, cv 
(1985), 247-58. (Fepwa Marri-DoucLas) 
AL-TUFAYLI, Abū Sa‘id 'Uthmān, called IBN 

DARRĀDJ, a client of the Yemeni tribe of Kinda, a 
fantastic character, something of a poet, who 
lived in the time of the caliph al-Ma'mün (early 
3rd/9th century). 

He was one of various people with this nickname 
of al-Tufayl(i) “parasite, intruder at a feast”, the first 
said to have been a Küfan called Tufayl al-‘Ara’is 
(or al-A‘ras), from the Bani ‘Abd Allah of Ghatafan, 
who lived in Umayyad times [see TUFAxLī]. Like others 
of this class, Ibn Darradj was a shameless intruder 
at feasts to which he had not been invited; and as 


an adib and poet of some talent, he was numbered | 


amongst the wittiest of the parasites. In the notice on 
him in the 4ghàmi (Dar al-Kutub, xvi, 251-3), Ahu 
}-Faradj al-Isfahani gives several amusing anecdotes 
about this amusing character, even buffoon. Concern- 


house where a feast was taking place, he replied, “I 
would kick up such a noise with my lamentations that 
the master of the house would see this as an evil 
augury and, in the end, let me in". He related that, 
one day, in the company of his son, he met a funeral 


terms, “They are taking him to a place where he will | 
have neither bed, nor carpet, nor hospitality, nor bed , 


covering, nor bread and wine". His son said to him, | 


"Father, they must be leading this cortege to our own 
house". 


Ibn Darradj was clearly proud of his role as a | 


tufayli, since two verses lauding /atfil (the status of 
parasite) are attributed to him: 

“O joy of being a parasite, may you last for ever, 
become rooted within me and never leave me, 

For it is you which fulfils my wishes and consoles 
me in my cares". 

Bibliography: See also LA, s.v. t-f-, Djahiz, Bayan, 
Cairo 1348/1949, iii, 221; Fouad Boustany, Dā'irat 
al-ma'arif, iii, 57. (A. BEN ABDESSELEM) 
TUFFAH (a. is the apple, Pyrus malus, Rosaceae. 

It descends from the asiatic Pyrus species and has 
spread in numerous varieties and cultivated forms, 


which have their centre of frequency in the Cauca- : 


sus and in Turkestan. Most authors name the Syrian 
apples as the best ones, e.g. al-Tha'alibr, Lata^;, ed. 
de Jong, 95: “To Syria's particularities belong the 
apples. They are proverbial because of their beauty 
and scent. Every year 3,000 crates of these apples 
are delivered to the caliphs. It is said that those of 
*frak have a stronger scent than those of Syria"; and 
ibid., 132: “The widely-travelled Abū Dulaf al-Khaz- 
radjī declares in a disputation that he could not wish 
for himself anything better than Syrian apples. The 
caliph al-Ma’miin is said to have declared: "The apple 
combines gleaming yellow, golden red and silvery 
white. The senses enjoy it: the eye because of its 
beauty, the olfactory organ because of its scent (farf), 
the sense of taste because of its goùt” (al-Kazwini, 
"Adjd^ib, i, 250, Ill. 11-13). Numerous poetic verses on 
the apple are given by al-Nuwayrī, Nikāya, xi, 162-7. 

The next-best varieties, according to the geogra- 
phers, were al-uffüh al-isfahani, al-küfani (from Bayt 
Ķūfā near Damascus, and thus a variety of the Syrian 
apple), then a/-malatt, al-miski, al-dāmānī (from Daman 
in Mesopotamia). For these names, see de Goeje’s 
glossary in BGA, iv, 197. The last-mentioned variety 
is also praised hy Yāķūt: it is said to be proverbial 
because of its redness. For the excellent culture of 
apples in Persia, see Schwarz, Iran, 879-80, where a 
long list of places of origin is given. Because of their 
long storage life, these apples could be transported 
over long distances. The fact that they were given as 
valuable presents in Baghdad is also an indication of 
their great value. It is said that, at Istakhr, apples 
were grown whose one half had a sweet taste, the 
other a sour one. 

In Egypt, on the other hand, the indigenous apples 
were said to be small and bad, and to have been 
but little cultivated (“Abd al-Latif, Jfāda, ed. de Sacy, 
Paris 1810, 36, 117). In former days, it must have 
been as it is now: the Egyptian apples ripen early 
and quickly and therefore are not tasty (M. Schnehel, 
Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten, Munich 1925, 
314). It seems, however, that the cultivation of apples 
in Egypt was quite important in the early Islamic 
period, e.g. in the monastery of St. Antony, see Abii 
Salih al-Armani, The churches and monasteries of Egypt, 


| tr. Evetts, Oxford 1895, 160; for references from 
ing how he would act if he were forbidden to enter a | 


Arabic papyri, see A. Grohmann, in d7O, xiv, 213. 
In the funduk Dar al-Tuffüh of the fruit market in 
Cairo, the imported apples were stored, auctioned and 
resold (al-Makrizi, AAifat, Cairo 1270/1853-4, ii, 89, 
102-3). The list in Dozy, Suppl, i, 118, shows that 


| the word tuffāh can also indicate quite different plants. 
cortége in which was a woman, weeping in these | 


In pharmacology, it was mainly the skin that was 
used. The carrier of the scent of ripe apples is the 
ethereal oil in the skins. The leaves, blossoms and , 
twigs are astringent, the unripe fruit more so than 
the ripe ones. The juice squeezed from the leaves is 
useful against poisons, while the blossoms strengthen 
the brains “in a miraculous way". Sabir b. Sahl, al- 
Akrabadhin al-saghir, ed. O. Kahl, Leiden 1994, de- 
scrihes some preparations: fruit purée of apples 
(djawārisk al-tuffāh), no. 255, apple juice (sharab al- 
tuffah), no. 318, and apple sauce (rubb al-tuffah), 
no. 327. 

Bibliography: Ishak b. Sulayman al-Isrā'īlī, 

K. al-Aghdhiya, Frankfurt 1986, ii, 186-90 (almost 

wholly citations from Galen); Ibn Samadjün, Djami 

al-adwiya al-mufrada, Frankfurt 1992, iv, 163-4; Idrisi, 

al-Djami‘ li-sifat ashtāt al-nabat, Frankfurt 1995, ii/2, 

476-7; A. Dietrich, Droscurides triumphans, Göttingen 

1988, i, 86, 87, with many examples. 
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AL-TŪFĪ, NapiM AL-DIN ABU ’L-RABT SULAYMĀN 
B. ‘ABD AL-KAwI B. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sarsari al- 
Baghdadi (b. 675/1276-77 [?], d. Radjab 716/Sept.- 
Oct. 1316, Hanbalī legal scholar, especially in 
usūl, known in modern times particularly for his maslaha 
(public interest) theory. The vocalisation *al-Tawfī”, 
used in Brockelmann and a number of other Western 
sources, is incorrect (see Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 249). 

He was born in an otherwise unattested town Tifa, 
near Sarsar, which in turn is not far from Baghdad. 
He had his first education in grammar and Hanbalī 
fikh in his home town and in Sarsar. In 691/1282-3 
he moved to Baghdad, where he continued his study 
of grammar and fikh and also attended courses in 
hadith and other fields, including logic. After an inter- 
lude in Damascus, where he arrived in 704/1304-5 
and studied with inter alios Ibn: Taymiyya and the 
hadith scholar al-Mizzī [9.vv.], he moved on to Cairo 
in 705/1305-6 (Ibn Radjab, Dkayi, ii, 367; the date 
707/1307-8, given by Ibn Maktüm afud Takt al-Din 
al-Fast, Muntakhab, 59, is incorrect), where he studied 
hadith with ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Khalaf (d. 705/1306 
[see AL-DIMYATI]), law with the Hanbalī kādi 'kudāt 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Hārithī (d. 711/1312), and grammar 
with Abū Hayyān al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344 [9.v.]). Al- 
Hārithī appointed him as mu%d in the al-Mansüriyya 
and al-Nasiriyya madrasas. In Radjab 711/Nov.-Dec. 
1311 he found himself in jail, as we know from some 
of the colophons of the ms. Berlin, Landberg 752, a 
collection of short treatises by al-Tüfi. From the bio- 
graphical sources we know that he had been accused 
of Shītī leanings (rafd, including sabb al-sahába) and 
that he had a fall-out with Sa‘d al-Din al-Harithi, 
although which of these two events came first is 
unclear in the sources. At any rate, his case was 
referred to the authorities and he was subjected to a 
series of correctional punishments, including a few 
days in jail. It is almost certain that these two jail- 
ings are one and the same, especially since one of 
the pieces he wrote in the Sidjn Rahbat Bab al-‘Id 
was an 'akida—a common procedure for persons who 
wanted to demonstrate their “orthodoxy”. He was also 
banned from Cairo to Damascus, where, however, due 
to a invective he had written against the Damascenes, 
he could not go. So he went instead to Damietta and 
then to the town of Küs in Upper Egypt, a strongly 
Christian town in his time. There he read, as al- 
Adfuwi tells us (apud Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 250), most 
of the books available in the local libraries, and there 
he also wrote a number of his own books. At the 
end of 714/March 1315 he went on his pilgrimage, 
stayed in Mecca and Medina for the year and repeated 
the Aadidj. In Medina he sought the acquaintance of 
al-Sakākīnī, the foremost Imàmi scholar there (as 
reported by the historian of Medina, al-Matari (d. 
741/1340), apud Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, ii, 370). From 
there he travelled to the Holy Land where he died 
in the city of Hebron. 

From among the more than fifty known works of 
al-Tüfi, nineteen have been preserved, and of these 
nine have been printed. The bulk of his literary out- 
put is in the field of usūl al-fikh, but as a polymath 
he wrote in many other fields, as well. His published 
works include: (1) al-Bulbul fī usül al-fikh (Riyad 1383 
[1983] and reprints), a summary (mukhtasar) of Rawdat 
al-nāzir wa-djunnat al-munāzir of Ibn Ķudāma al-Makdisi 
(d. 620/1223 [g.v.]); (2) Sharh Mukhtasar al-Rawda (ed. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki, 3 vols., Beirut 
1407/1987), his commentary on his own summary; 
(3) K. al-Ta‘yin fī sharh al-Arba‘in (ed. A.H.M. Uthmān, 
Beirut 1998), an excerpt of which has been published 


earlier several times (most recently as Risdlat al-Imām 
al-Tuft fi takdīm al-maslaha fi 'I-muāmalāt ‘ala "I-nass 
fannot. Djamal al-Din al-Kàsimi al-Dimashķī, ed. 
Mahmūd Abū Rayya, Cairo 1966]), because in it al- 
Tūfī uses the tradition lā darar" wa-là dirar’ as a legal 
maxim from which he constructs a bold theory of 
utility (maslaha mursala) which, he says, can supersede 
textual proofs; (4) ‘Alam al-djadhal fī “lm al-djadal (ed. 
W. Heinrichs, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1408/1987), a trea- 
tise on the art of disputation, in which the largest 
chapter is devoted to a technical treatment of all 
disputations contained in the Ķurān; (5) al-Iksīr fi 
"ilm al-tafsir (ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir Husayn, Cairo 1977), 
on the various disciplines, mainly linguistic, that con- 
tribute to a correct interpretation of the Kur'àn; (6) al- 
Intisārāt al-islāmiyya fī kashf shubah al-Nasraniyya (ed. 
Ahmad Hidjazt al-Sakka, as at-Intisārāt al-tslamiyya fī 
“lm muķāranat al-adyan, Cairo 1983), a refutation of a 
Christian attack on the Kur'àn; (7) Mawd’id al-hays fi 
Jawa’id Imr? al-Kays (ed. Mustafa "Ulayyān, ‘Amman 
1414/1994), an original literary critique of the poetry 
of Imru? al-Kays [g.v.]; (8) al-Sa‘ka al-ghadabiyya fi ‘l-radd 
‘ala. munkiri 'l-"arabiyya (ed. Muhammad b. Khalid al- 
Fadil, Riyadh 1997); (9) Tafsir Suwar Kaf, al-Kiyama, 
al-Naba’, al-Inshikak, al-Tarik (ed. ‘Alt Husayn al- 
Bawwab, Riyadh 1992). 

The strangest feature of al-Tüfi's life was that he, 
a Hanbalī jurist, was accused of Shi‘f leanings. One 
possible explanation would be that he really was a 
Shī'ī and practiced Hanbali jurisprudence out of 
takiyya. This is not very likely, for three reasons: (a) 
Shi‘i scholars who practiced Sunni law usually opted 
for the Shafi‘i school; (b) he is not mentioned in the 
Shi i biographical literature before al-Kh”ānsārī (d. 
1313/1895) (Rawdat, iv, 89-90), who takes his infor- 
mation from al-Suyüti (Bughya, i, 599-600) and ex- 
presses doubts about al-Tüfi's Shi‘ism; and (c) some of 
the pieces of evidence adduced to prove his (ashayyw 
are clearly misattributed to al-Tüfi (cf. Heinrichs, 
Gadal). It seems to be closer to the truth if we see 
al-Tūfī as someone who is pained by the rifts in the 
Muslim community and tries to “rethink” Islamic his- 
tory in order to rectify, at least mentally, the mis- 
takes that were made in the past He is, after all, 
part of the Hanbali renaissance that flourished as a 
religious and intellectual rallying-cry within, and 
against, the general climate of anxiety following the 
Mongol catastrophe. In his endeavour to do justice 
to other points of view he may have appeared too 
lenient to the more narrow-minded. His tendency to 
look for common ground is evident also from the fact 
that, in contradistinction to his teacher Ibn Taymiyya, 
he wrote a defence of logic and kalém, Daf“ al-malam 
‘an ahl al-mantik wa "l-kalàm (not extant, quoted in al- 
Isharat al-iláhiyya [see below], ms. Cairo, Dar, 687 
tafsir, fol. 195b). His “Christian” work is also of note 
in this respect. He is one of the few Muslim scholars 
who actually read in both the Old and New Testaments 
and, before he embarked on the above-mentioned 
refutation of a Christian polemic, he wrote critical anno- 
tations on the four Gospels, al-Ta‘alik ‘ala "l-anàdjil al- 
arbata (mss. Istanbul, Köprülü 795, 2, and Şehit Ali 
2315, 4) which also contain an appendix with notes 
on Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah, and the twelve minor 
prophets. Although he is obviously intent on proving 
the incorrectness and internal contradictoriness of the 
Christian religion, he does suggest in another place the 
strange idea that Jesus might have been an angel rather 
than a prophet and that it was for this reason that 
his followers took him for a god (‘Alam al-Gadjal, 154). 

One of his methods to insure the legitimacy of cer- 
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tain intellectual pursuits is to anchor them in the 
Ķur'ān. He does so in his work on disputation (see 
above) and also in his last great work, al-Iskārāt al- 
ilahiyya ilā *l-mabahith al-usüliyya (mss. Istanbul, Damad 
Molla 30, 2; Rafip Pasa 23; Cairo, Dar 351 tafsīr 
Taymür, Dar 687 tafstr; Aleppo, Ahmadiyya 758; 
Escurial 1372), where he passes the whole Kur'àn in 
review to identify passages of relevance for both usūl 
al-fikh and usūl al-din. 

As a legal scholar, he insists on his own idjtihüd 
and shows considerable originality (for the Shark 
Mukhtasar al-Rawda, cf. W. Hallag, Usūl al-figh, 194). 
He is best known for his audacious understanding of 
maslaha (utility, public interest), which made him famous 
among the early modernists. Rashid Rida published 
the relevant text (see above) in his journal al-Manār, 
ix (1324/1906), 745-70, and it has been reprinted 
several times since (cf Mustafa Zayd, Maslaha, and 
M.H. Kerr, Islamic reform, 81-3, 97-102). 

One source describes al-Tūfī as wearing Süfi garb 
(fī ziyy ahl al-fakr, Ibn Maktüm afud Ibn Radjab, Dhayl 
ii, 369), and in one place he mentions fukaha’ askābinā 
al-Djilaniyyin (‘Alam al-djadhal, 53), so that it would 
seem possible to identify him as a Kadiri. 

Bibliography: 1. Other important works in 
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Baghdad 1357/1938; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 
Durar al-kamina, ed. Muh. Sayyid Djadd al-Hakk, 
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ai-islāmī wa-Nadjm al-Din al-Tifi, 2nd ed. Cairo 
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Eine Interpretation seiner Beispielsammlung, in ZDMG, 
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(W.P. HzrNRICHS) 

TUGGURT, conventionally Touggourt, a town in 
the Algerian Sahara situated 160 km/100 miles to 
the north-east of Ouargla (Wargla), 100 km/62 miles 
south-west of El-Oued and 208 km/128 miles south 
of Biskra (lat. 33? 08' N., long. 6° 04' E). 

1. History. According to Ibn Khaldün, a splinter 
of the Berber tribe of the Righa gained control of 
all the region between Biskra and Ouargla, where it 
became mingled with other Zanāta Berber elements. 
There were also Jews in the region. The town was 
for long dependent on the princes ruling the Maghrib 
or on the governors of Biskra, but, from the [4th to 
the 18th centuries, it was the capital of a vast region 
ruled by the Banü Djellab. A Moroccan prince, Sulay- 
màn b. Djellāb, related to tbe Marīnid family, hal- 
ted at Tuggurt on his return from the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, founded a mosque there and, with the aid of 


the local nomads, became recognised there as sover- 
eign ruler. The line of the Banū Djellab, whose tombs 
can still be seen in the “royal cemetery” of the town, 
ruled for four centuries, amongst various vicissitudes, 
partly due to dissensions amongst the local great fam- 
ilies and partly from outside intervention by the Turks. 
In the 16th century, the Beylerbeyi Salah Reis plun- 
dered the town and exacted an annual tribute of 15 
slaves. In the 18th century, the Banü Djellab recog- 
nised the suzerainty of the Beys of Constantine, but 
without paying any tribute to them. Hence the Beys 
tried at various times to replace them by their own 
nominees, the Banü Gana of Biskra. Tuggurt was 
twice besieged, by Salah Bey in 1788 and by Ahmad 
Mamluk in 1821, but in vain. At the time of French 
colonial advance, Sulayman b. Djellāb allied with the 
Sharif of Ouargla against the new enemy. A French 
column occupied Tuggurt in 1854 and installed a gar- 
rison there. In 1871, the garrison was massacred at 
the time of a revolt, although this last was rapidly 
suppressed. Tuggurt is now, in independent Algeria, 
part of the Territories of the South. 

2. Economic role. Tuggurt is the local capital of 
the Oued Righ, a vast trough of the Lower Sahara 
which benefits from artesian wells for irrigation and a 
great dryness of atmosphere favourable of high-quality 
dates, the Deglet Nour variety. Thus, with some 50 
large villages and two million palm trees, the Oued Righ 
is the leading date-producing region of the Sahara. 

The town also profits from its position on the 
Constantine-Biskra-Tuggurt-Ouargla axis, which has 
always been an important route; in mediaeval times, 
it was the departure point for the trans-Saharan car- 
avan route connecting Ouargla with Agadés and Gao. 
In the French colonial period, the railway was con- 
structed as far as Tuggurt, originally for the date trade 
(with a train leaving each night, in the season, laden 
with dates for the north); its role has become diver- 
sified today. But Tuggurt has always benefited from 
its position as the trans-shipment point from the rail- 
way or road and its role as distribution point for the 
products of the north over a large expanse of the 
Sahara. In 1960, the town was more important than 
Ouargla. 

Tbe coming of independence for Algeria damaged 
this regional role, but the town has been able to 
adapt. Whilst Ouargla has received a strong impulse 
from state direction, Tuggurt lives off its own private 
enterprise and dynamism: wholesale and service indus- 
tries, an important date market, and diverse indus- 
trial undertakings. It now has 85,000 inhabitants. 

3. The town. On the east, there are the palm 
groves and the rim of the plateau, and on the west, 
sand dune massifs. The heart of the town is made 
up of the ksar, Mestāwa, dominated by the great 
mosque from the l8th century. Built of earth, plas- 
ter and palm trunks, the town has the peculiarity of 
a concentric, radiating pattern, with streets covered 
for hundreds of metres, very pleasdnt in the hot sea- 
son. Originally circular, half of its area was razed by 
the French army at the end of the 19th century; the 
remaining half has been at the present time damaged 
by rains (1990) and mutilated by decisions of the pub- 
lic authorities. 

The population is white, but there are nuclei of 
villagers who are black cultivators, the Hashashna. The 
most important of these nuclei, Nezla, is on the site 
of the first town of Tuggurt, i.e. that existing before 
the 16th century. 

The whole tends now to be drawn together by 
new quarters, which are progressively filling up the 
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space between the palm groves and the route nationale 
(large groupings and industrial zone). The palm groves, 
which encompass the town on the east, have been 
regenerated by the Great Canal (150 km/95 miles) 
intended to drain the whole of the Oued Righ. 

Bibliography: Ch. Ferraud, Les Ben Djellāb, sul- 
lans de Touggourt, in Rev. Afr., Algiers (1879); idem, 
Le Sahara constantinois, Algiers 1877; B. Verlet, Toug- 
gourt et Ouargla, deux fonctions urbaines, in Travaux de 
UInst. de Recherches Sahariennes, Algiers (1960); Cl. 
Nesson, Structure agraire et évolution sociale dans les oasis 
de POued Righ, in ibid., (1966), 85-127; J.-J. Perennes, 
Structures agraires et décolonisation, les oasis de l'Oued. R’hir 
(Algérie), Algiers-Paris 1979; A. Amiche, L'espace urbain 
de Touggourt (Oued Righ), étude d'aménagement, diss. Univ. 
of Provence 1994, unpubl. (M. Core) 
TUGH (r.), amongst the early Turks an emblem 

of royal authority, a standard or a drum (the 
former being used as a battle-flag and a rallying- 
point on the battle-field), known from the time of the 
Tūrgesh or Western Turks in Transoxania (see below) 
and of the Uyghurs. 

1. In older Turkish usage. 

The traditional old Turkish standard was a horse's 
tail or a bunch of horse hair on a pole, or, in the 
regions of Inner Asia adjacent to Tibet, the tail of a 
yak (kuļās). A great ruler would be described as hav- 
ing nine /ughs, the maximum (lokuz tughlugh khan). 
Mahmūd al-Kāshgharī, Diwan lugkāt al-turk, tr. Atalay, 
ii, 127, tr. Dankoff and Kelly, ii, 213, defines tügh 
as (1) a drum beaten in the ruler’s presence, ie. as 
what would in later Islamic times be described as the 
nawba [see NAKKARA-KHANA and TABL-KHANA| (such great 
drums, krgā, were later used by the Mongols as ral- 
lying-points in battle, see Doerfer, i, 473-5 no. 339); 
and (2) an “alam, with the ruler’s nine standards made 
of brocade or orange silk. This last definition must 
reflect Chinese influence. In fact, Clauson takes tugh 
to be a loan word from Chinese tu “banner”. Middle 
Chinese dok, and the borrowing must have taken place 
early. The historian al-Tabari speaks of the tūkāt al- 
turk, those of the Khakan of the Turks which Arab 
scouts saw (Gyana) when the commander Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah was campaigning in Khuttal in the upper Oxus 
region [see KHUTTALAN| in 119/737 (ii, 1598, cf. also 
1611, 1616). Whether the meaning here is flags or 
horse tails’ emblems does not emerge from the con- 
text with certainty, but al-Tabari's source might have 
been expected to have used the familiar term alam 
if ordinary flags had been intended. 

'The word passed from the various Turkish languages 
into Mongolian as /ukh/tuk in the sense of “battle- 
flag” and even as far as Tibetan (as thug) and Tungusic 
languages. Regarding Mongol usage, Marco Polo states 
that a corps of 100,000 of the Great Khān's troops 
is called a tuc, just as one of 10,000 is called a toman 
[see TOMAN. 1.] (Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, "London 1903, i, 261, cf. 263-4). Finally, one 
may mention that Turkish soldiers brought the term 
into the history of the Indian Subcontinent in that 
the commander Ghiyāth al-Din Tughluk (tughluk “the 
man with the fugk”) was in the early 8th/14th cen- 
tury the founder of the Tughlukid line [g.v.] of Dihli 
Sultans (see A. von Le Coq, Türkische Namen und Titel 
in Indien, in Aus Indiens Kultur. Festgabe R. von Garbe, 
Erlangen 1927, 2). 

Bibliography: See on the early usage of tughs 
and on the linguistic aspects, Doerfer, Türkische und 
mongolische Elemente īm Neupersischen, ii, 618-22 no. 
969; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth 
century Turkish, 464. See also TA art. Tug (Bahaeddin 


Ūgel) (mainly concerned with early usages, and does 

not cover the Ottomans). 

2. In Ottoman usage. 

Under the early Ottomans, the tugh continued to 
be an emblem of royalty and viceroyalty, with the 
sultans themselves campaigning under their banners 
(sometimes having on them a crescent moon emblem, 
amongst several others, see HILAL. ii, at Vol. III, 383b- 
384a and Figs. 17-19) and as many as seven or nine 
fughs, horse tails suspended from a pole surmounted 
by a golden ball. Those to whom royal authority had 
been delegated had a lesser number of tughs. Sandjak 
beyis and mir-liwas had one tugh; beylerbeyis, two; viziers, 
both the kubbe wezirs [g.v.] of the Imperial Diwan and 
provincial ones, three; and the Grand Vizier, five. 

Bibliography: For older bibl, see ElI art. s.v. 
(Cl. Huart); also Pakahn, iii, 522-5; Gibb and 
Bowen, i, 139-40. _ (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TUGHLUK TEMÜR (d. 764/1363), Caghatayid 

[9.v.] khan in Central Asia. The fullest source of infor- 
mation, though largely concerned with his conversion 
to Islam, is the 10th/16th-century Ta’rikh-i Rashidi of 
Mirza Haydar Dughlat, who reproduces a Mongol 
tradition that his ancestor, the amir Puladči, had 
brought Tughluk Temiir from the Kalmak country 
and enthroned him as shan of Caghatay's ulus at the 
age of eighteen (ca. 752/1351). But whereas Haydar 
names as his father the khán Esen Buka (d. ca. 718/ 
1318), which is chronologically impossible, a 9th/ 15th- 
century genealogical work, the Mutzz al-ansab, makes 
Tughluk Temür the son of Esen Buka's younger 
brother Emil Kh”ādja (Kota). Tughluk Temür ruled 
over the eastern tracts of Caghatay's ulus, the region 
still dominated by nomads and barely touched by 
Islam, and known as Jata or Mogholistan [g.v.] to dis- 
tinguish it from Mà warā” al-nahr [g.v.], which was 
governed by other Čaghatayid hans; the division of 
the ulus into two rival khānates dated from not long 
before Tughluk Temür's own accession. Tughluk 
Temiir’s conversion may not have been as complete 
as Haydar suggests: he is known to have sent to Tibet 
for a Buddhist teacher at some time after 1360 (The 
Blue Annals, tr. G.N. Roerich, Calcutta 1949-53, ii, 504). 

Tughluk Temür twice invaded Mà war’ al-nahr, 
in Rabi‘ II 761/March 1360 and in Djumada I 762/ 
March 1361: on both occasions he received the sub- 
mission of local amirs, including the future conqueror 
Timir (Temür), whom he appointed as governor of 
Kish (Shahr-i Sabz). On the second expedition, Tugh- 
luk Temür advanced as far as Kunduz and the Hindi 
Kush before retiring again to Mogholistān. His harsh 
conduct, and that of his commanders, in Mà wara’ 
al-nahr had in any case alienated Timür among others. 
Timirid chroniclers differ as to the date of Tughluk 
Temiir’s death, Yazdī (ed. Ilahdad, 87; ed. Urunbaev, 
fol. 107b) implying 765/1364, while Natanzi (125) 
confirms the year 764 supplied by Haydar. He was 
buried in Almaligh [g.».]. His son Ilyas Kh"àdja, whom 
he had left as his deputy in Mà wars? al-nahr, was 
recalled to succeed him, but was himself murdered, 
together with most of his brothers, by the Dughlat 
amir Kamar al-Din. The later khāns of Mogholistān 
claimed descent from Khidr Kh"àdja, allegedly an 
infant son of Tughluk Temür who had escaped the 
massacre. 

Bibliography: Mirza Haydar Dughlat, Ta'rīkh-: 
Rashīdī, tr. E.D. Ross, with commentary and notes 
by N. Elias, A history of the Moghuls of Central Asia, 
London 1898, tr. 5-15, 23, 38-9; Nizam-i Shami, 
Kafar-nama, ed. F. Tauer, Prague 1956, i, 15-16, 
18-19; Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nàma, ed. 
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M.M. Ilahdad, Calcutta 1885-7, i, 43-9, 57-60, 87, 
and facs. ed. A. Urunbaev, Tashkent 1972, fols. 
81b, 95b-97a, 99b-100a, 107b; Natanzi, Muntakhab 
al-tavankh-i Muni, partial ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 
1957, 114, 117-19, 123-5; W. Barthold, Zwölf 
Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Türken Mittelasiens, 
ed. Th. Menzel, Berlin 1935, repr. Hildesheim 1962, 
208-9; idem, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, 
Leiden 1956-62, i, 137-9. (P. Jackson) 
TUGHLUKIDS, the longest-lived dynasty to 
rule over the Dihlī Sultanate [g.v.], from 720/ 
1320 to 815/1412. 
1. History. 
The founder of the dynasty, Ghazi Malik Tughluk, 
was probably an immigrant belonging to the Turco- 
Mongol group of the Kara'unas, who nomadised in 


the borderlands between India and Central Asia (see | 
R.C. Jauhri, Ghiyathu 'd-dīn Tughlug—his original name | 


and descent, in H. Krueger (ed.), Aunwar Muhammad 
Ashraf commemoration volume, Wiesbaden 1966, 62-6), and 
under the last two Khaldjī [g.».] sultans had fought 
regularly against the Mongols as mukta of Dīwpālpūr 
in the Pandjāb. When the Indian Nasir al-Din 
Khusraw Shah murdered Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah 
Khaldji and usurped the throne (720/1320), Ghazi 
Malik, encouraged by his son Muhammad, who held 


the rank of amir-i akhir at court, rebelled against him. | 
The usurper was overthrown and Ghazi Malik became | 
sultan as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk (720-5/1320-5 [9.v.]). ' 


During his reign Muhammad, now as heir-apparent 


styled Ulugh Khan, headed two campaigns to subdue | 
Tilang or Telingāna [g.v.] (ca. 721-3/1321-2); Ma‘bar | 


[g.v.] was reduced to submission at around the same 
tme; and the sultan himself brought Bengal back 
under the authority of Dihli (724/1324). On his sud- 
den death in an accident outside Dihlī following his 


return from Bengal, Ghiyāth al-Din was succeeded | 


by Muhammad b. Tughluk (724-52/1324-51 [q.».]), 

under whom the Sultanate reached its peak. 
Muhammad's reign began with a successful cam- 

paign against the Mongols of the Peshawar region 


and with the suppression of revolts in Multan, the | 
Deccan and Bengal. The contemporary chronicler | 


Diya’ al-Din Baranī {q.v.] alleges that the government 
exerted a closer control over a greater number of 
provinces than at any previous time in the Sultanate’s 
history (Tàrikh-i Firüzshahi, 468). In ca. 729/1328-9 
the Sultanate successfully weathered the last major 
invasion from the Caghatay khānate [qo] in Central 
Asia prior to that of Temür or Tīmūr [g.v.], led by 
the khan Tarmashirin (P. Jackson, The Mongols and the 
Delhi Sultanate in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, in CAF, 
xix [1975], 118-57). Muhammad's generosity towards 
foreign immigrants, which became a byword, was partly 
designed to secure immunity from further Mongol 
attacks by means of the enormous wealth and patron- 


age at his disposal; he may also have aimed to broaden | 


the base of support enjoyed by a dynasty that had 
come to power mainly with the aid of elements from 
the Pandjab. 

Muhammad is perhaps the most enigmatic and cer- 
tainly the most controversial of the Dihlī sovereigns. 
In his personal devotions and his view that "religion 
and the state are twins", which led him to press Süfis 
into the state service and produced strained relations 
with many of the 'ulamā”, he may have been influ- 
enced by the ideology of Ibn Taymiyya [q.7.], one of 
whose disciples visited his court: his philosophy was 
misunderstood by contemporary authors like Baranī 
and ‘Isami, on whom we depend for accounts of the 
reign (K.A. Nizami, The impact of Ibn Taimiyya on South 


Asia, in Journal of Islamic Studies, i [1990], 125-34). But 
Muhammad certainly overreached himself. His plan to 
establish a second capital at Dédgir (renamed Dawlatā- 
bad) in the Decean in 727/1327, in order to accelerate 
Muslim colonisation of that territory, was effectively 
abandoned by 735/1334. Another ambition, to reduce 
the Mongols of present-day Afghanistan and Trans- 
oxiana (the so-called *Khurāsān project”), was aborted 
within two years. The sultan is much criticised in the 
sources, as also by modern scholars, for this and other 
disastrous projects, such as the enhancement of the 


| revenue demand in the Doāb region, east of the Djamna 


[g.v] (Jumna), which provoked a widespread insur- 
rection by the cultivators, and the introduction in 
730/1329 of a low-denomination bronze coinage, 
which had to be recalled after two years. It is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, that all these measures formed part 
of a coherent policy, and that their failure was due 
to circumstances beyond the sultan’s control. 

The revolt of the Doab cultivators (ca. 732/1331-2), 
which subsided within two years or so, was followed 
by risings elsewhere and by the secession of the more 
distant provinces of Ma‘bar (734/1333-4), Bengal (ca. 
735/1334-5) and Kampila and Tilang (ca. 736/1335); 
and the outbreak of plague and a seven-year famine 
prevented Muhammad from recovering these territo- 
ries. Although the sultan seems to have enjoyed a respite 
from ca. 741/1340, and successfully sought a diploma 
of investiture from the ‘Abbasid caliph at Cairo in 
744/1343, revolts by the military officer class in the 
Deccan and Gudjarat from 745/1344 onwards ab- 
sorbed his energies during the last few years of his 
reign. The Deccan broke away under the Bahmanid 
[q.v.] dynasty, and although Muhammad personally 
reduced Gudjarat, the rebel leader, a Turkish slave 
officer named Tughay, took refuge with the Sumera 
rulers of Thatta [q.v] in lower Sind. He was finally 
eliminated only after the sultan’s own death on the 
Indus in 752/1351 while preparing for an attack on 
the Sumeras. 

Muhammad’s troops enthroned his cousin Fīrūz 
Shah b. Radjab, who had served him loyally as viceroy 
and chamberlain (nd'ib bürbeg, and despite opposition 
from the late sultan's wazīr Kh"àdja Djahàn Ahmad 
b. Ayàz, who proclaimed a reputed son of Muham- 
mad in Dihli (Sir Wolseley Haig, Five questions in the 
history of the Tughlug dynasty of Delhi, in JRAS [1922], 
365-72), the new sovereign was able to enter the cap- 
ital in triumph. The era of Fīrūz Shah (752-90/1351- 
88 [9.v.]) is often taken to have been one of recovery 
and consolidation, though in all likelihood the com- 
parison with the chaos of Muhammad’s reign or with 
the disasters that followed Fīrūz Shah’s death has dis- 
torted the perspective of our sources. The reign admit- 
tedly witnessed only one revolt, that of Shams al-Din 
Dàmghàni in Gudjaràt (782/1380-1), and was rela- 
tively free of Mongol attacks. Firüz Shàh received a 
series of diplomas from successive ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
recognising his authority over the entire subcontinent 
and islands as far afield as Java. Nevertheless, the sul- 
tan was obliged to acquiesce in the loss of the Deccan 
and the far south, and his few military exploits were 
undistinguished. Campaigns against Bengal, in 754/ 
1353 and 760/1359, and against Djadjnagar (Orissa) 
in 761/1360 achieved little, and his only successes 
were the reduction of the ràdjà of Nagarkot (Kangra) 
to tributary status and the submission of Thaíía in 
ca. 767/1365, which thus avenged Muhammad's hu- 
miliation. The burden of Firüz Shah’s domestic pol- 
icy was to increase donations to Süft skaykts and other 
charitable causes and to conciliate the nobility, thus 
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? Tughluk 
I. GHIYATH AL-DIN Radjab 
TUGHLUK SHAH I 
Il. MUHAMMAD SHAH Zafar Mahmūd Nusrat Mubarak Mas'üd IV. FIRUZ SHAH Kutb al-Din Fakhr al-Din 
: Khan Khan Khan Khan Khan | Ibrahim 
lll. GHIYATH AL-DIN Fīrūz Khan Zafar Khan VII. NASIR AL-DIN Shadi Khan 
MAHMUD SHAH | | MUHAMMAD SHAH 
Fath Khan! VI. ABÜ BAKR VIII. ‘ALA? AL-DIN IX. NASIR AL-DIN 
SHAH SIKANDAR SHAH MAHMUD SHAH 
V. GHIYATH AL-DIN IXa. NASIR AL-DIN Kadir Khan 
TUGHLUK SHAH II NUSRAT SHAH 


N.B. That Fath Khan, who usually appears in the secondary literature as a son of Firüz Shah, was in fact the offspring of the sultan's eldest son Fīrūz Khan is 
clear from Bihāmadkhānī, Tārīkh-: Muhammadi, fol. 416b (tr. Zaki, 20), and from Baranī, Tarikh-1 Firüzshahi, 527 (text corrupt: the phrase that follows, a‘ni sultan 
muhammad, belong to Muhammad Khan, ie. the later sultan Nasir al-Din Muhammad Shah, whose name has dropped out); cf. also "Alīf, Tarkh-i Firüzsháhi, 65, 
where Fath Khan is said to have been born in Firüz Khan’s house. It has helped to confuse matters that Fath Khan was in fact virtually a year older than his 
uncle Muhammad, for whose birth (in 753/1352) see Sirhindī, Tarikh-: Mubarakshahi, 123. 
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forestalling revolts of the kind that had characterised | 
Muhammad's era; but the effect of the sultan’s con- | 


cessions was to relax the central government’s con- 
trol over revenue and the provincial administration. 
It may be that the military and fiscal capacity of the 
Sultanate, already diminished since the early years of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk, was gravely impaired. 

In Fīrūz Shāh's last years, real power was in the 
hands of the wazir Khan Djahan, who was hostile to 
his only surviving son Muhammad and ousted the 
prince from the succession in favour of the old sul- 
tan’s great-grandson Tughluk Shah II (790-1/1388-9). 
Over the next few years the situation was dominated 
by Fīrūz Shah’s large slave establishment, with whose 
aid both Tughluk Shah and his cousin and successor, 


Abū Bakr Shah (791-2/1389-90), strenuously resisted | 
Muhammad's attempts to occupy the Dihli complex. | 
He was able to do so only when a sufficiently large | 


number of the slaves deserted to him. Once in power, 
however, Nasir al-Din Muhammad Shah (792-6/1390- 
4) acted swiftly to destroy this powerful corps. His reign 
was largely taken up with struggles against Hindu chiefs 
in Alwar and the Doab, and in the west the Khēkhar 
chief sacked Lahore just prior to Muhammad’s death. 
Muhammad’s elder son, ‘Ala’ al-Din Sikandar Shah, 
died after a reign of little more than a month (796/ 
1394) and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Nasir al-Din Mahmüd II (796-815/1394-1412 [q.v.]). 


Mahmiid Shah, who came eventually under the | 


tutelage of Malla Ikbal Khan [4.v.], presided over the 
final stage in the disintegration of the Sultanate. From 
797/1395 an ousted court faction, headed by Tatar 


Khan, son of the governor of Gudjarat Zafar Khan, | 
maintained at Firüzábàd a rival Tughlukid sultan, | 
Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah. Both candidates were swept | 
aside during the invasion of northern India by Tīmūr, | 
who in 801/1398 sacked Dihli. In the provinces power | 
had by now passed to men to whom, as his princi- | 
pal lieutenants, Muhammad Shah had delegated con- : 
siderable authority. Thus Kh"adja Djahan Sarwar, the | 


effective creator of the Sharki dynasty at Djawnpür 


{g.vv.], was to all intents autonomous in the entire re- | 


gion east of the Djamnā as far as Bihar; Zafar Khan 
founded his own dynasty in Gudjarat; and Khidr 
Khan had secured Tīmūr's recognition as his deputy 
at Multan. After Timir’s withdrawal, Nusrat Shah 
briefly reoccupied Fīrūzābād, but soon died. Malla 
Ikbal Khan thereupon re-established himself at Dihlī, 
but Mahmiid Shah, whom he invited to join him 
there in 801/1404, shortly deserted him and took 
refuge at Kannawdj [9.v.], which he had wrested from 
the Sharķīs. After Malli’s overthrow by Khidr Khan 
near Adjüdhan in 808/1405, Mahmūd returned to 
Dihlī, where he reigned until his death in 815/1412 
over an empire that consisted of little more than the 
eastern Pandjab and parts of the Doab. His son Kadir 
Khan seems to have perished in conflict with the 
Sharķīs around this time, and Mahmūd was briefly 
succeeded by one of his amirs, Dawlat Khan, who in 
the following year was vanquished by Khidr Khan, 
founder of the Sayyid [g.».] dynasty. 


The Tughlukid era was one of high cultural achieve- | 


ment. The poets Badr-i Čāčī [9.. in Suppl| and 
Mutahhar of Kara flourished in the eras of Muham- 


mad b. Tughluk and of Fīrūz Shah respectively, and | 


the latter reign was notable for a crop of juridical 
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reign, in Devahuti (ed.), Bias in Indian historiography, Delhi : 


1980, 329-37). The sultans were enthusiastic builders 
(see below, 2. Architecture), especially Frrüz Shah, 


who was responsible for many new towns and fortresses ! 
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which are listed by ‘Afif (Tārīkh-i Firüzshahi, 329-33) 
and who also constructed a number of canals. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. Amir Khusraw 
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2. Architecture. 

The three major Tughlukid rulers were enthusiastic 
patrons of architecture and concentrated their build- 
ing activity in Dihlī. The major architectural under- 
taking of sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk Shah was 
the massive citadel of Tughlukabad, 7 km/4 miles to 
the east of the late 12th-early 14th century Djami‘ 
mosque in old Dihlī. The earliest extant Sultanate town, 
it has stone walls 9 to 15 m high, enclosing an area 
of about 162 ha;,water was provided through elaborate 
dams, sluice gates, and cisterns that created an arti- 
ficial lake in which the sultan built a fortified necrop- 
olis to house his own tomb (Pl. XX, fig. 1) (see N. 
and M. Shokoohy, Tughlugabad, the earliest surviving town 
of the Delhi Sultanate, in BSOAS, lvii [1994], 516-50). 
Further to the north and closer to the Djamnā River, 
the powerful Čishtī leader, Nizām al-Din Awliya’, over- 


| saw the construction of his great dargāh, the best pre- 
works (Zafar ul-Islam, Works of legal nature of Firuz Shah’s | 


served of a number of such Sūfī centres built in the 
Dihli area during the Tughlukid period (see Z. Hasan, 


` Guide (o Nizamuddin, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
| Survey of India, no. 10, Calcutta 1922; M. Ara, 


Dargahs in medieval India, Tokyo 1977 [i Japanese]). 
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Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk [g.»] had a well- 
developed aesthetic sense and sustained a broader 
range of building activity. In the Deccan he estab- 
lished a second capital at Dawlatabad. In south Dihlī 
he built the imposing Satpulah (Pl. XX, fig. 2), a for- 
tified dam and sluice gate that was part of 8 km/5 
miles of walls linking the older centres of Siri and 
Lal Kot with the sultan’s new residence of Djahan- 
panāh (see A. Welch, Hydraulic architecture in medieval 
India: the Tughlugs, in Environmental Design. Journal of the 
Islamic Environmental Design Research Centre, Rome, ii 
[1985], 74-81). This royal quarter contained a splen- 
did Djami‘ mosque (the Begampur Mosque), attrib- 
uted to the royal architect Zahir al-Din al-Djayush, 
who used a classic Persian four-iwàn plan with domed 
arcades and four domed chambers around a large inner 
court (Pl. XXI, fig. 3. The main entrance on the 
east side, approached by an imposing flight of stairs, 
regally dominates the street below. Forty-two miles to 
the north are the ruins of the Dar Sarà palace (Bidjay 
Mandel), described at length by Ibn Battüta, who 
especially praises the palace's Dīwān-i ‘Amm (Hazār 
Ustün or “Thousand Pillars”). 

The contemporary chronicler Shams al-Din ‘Afif 
marvels at Firüz Shāh's passion for architecture and 
credits him with hundreds of cities, forts, palaces, 
mosques, madrasas, gardens, cisterns, and dams. In his 
own memoirs (Futühat-i Firüz-Shahi) the sultan (752- 
90/1351-88) refers to the vast sums spent on build- 
ing projects and to his conscientious restoration of his 
predecessors' buildings. His patronage was supported 
by an effective bureaucracy, and his buildings display 
ingenuity, daring experimentation, and open-minded 
eclecticism, whether in incorporating pre-Islamic Indian 
architectural styles or trying out new architectural 
types. Royal irrigation canals made possible the rapid 
expansion of cities like Hisar in the Pandjab, where 
the sultan built some of his most imaginative garden 
architecture (for the Tughlukid monuments of Hisar, 
see M. and N. Shokoohy, Hisar-i Firuza. Sultanate and 
early Mughal architecture in the District of Hisar, India, 
London 1988; for a study of Sultanate gardens, see 
A. Welch, Gardens that Babur did not like, in J.L. Wescoat 
and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn (eds.), Mughal gardens. Sources, 
places, representations, and prospects, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C. 1996, 59-93). He had a passion for 
hunting and built a number of mahalls (small hunt- 
ing lodges) on the outskirts of Dihli (Pl. XXI, fig. 4). 
On the banks of the Djamnā river 11 km/7 miles to 
the north of Djahanpanah he also established a new, 
elaborately fortified royal residence named Fīrūzābād 
(see J.A. Page, A memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah, Dihlī, 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 
52, Delhi 1937). Among other structures the citadel 
contained three gardens, a palace, an audience hall, 
and a circular step well. In the courtyard of its djāmi* 
mosque was a domed pavilion inscribed with the text 
of the sultan's futūhāt, one of the few instances of 
monumental epigraphy under Tughlukid patronage. On 
the mosque’s north side was the remarkable Mīnār-i 
Zarrin (Pl. XXII, fig. 5), a three-tiered, stepped pyra- 
mid rising more than 14 m and supporting a mas- 
sive Aśokan pillar, an impressive reminder of India’s 
pre-Islamic past transformed into a minar that domi- 
nated the surrounding area (see A. Welch, Architectural 
patronage and the past: the Tughluq Sultans of Dihli, in 
Mugamas, x [1993], 311-22). Frrüz Shah also incor- 
porated *A$okan" pillars into a palace in west Dihlī 
and a mosque in Hisar (Pl. XXII, fig. 6). 

Mosque types are many and evince a spint of 
experimentation: the ca. 1352 Fīrūzābād mosque had 


four arcades three bays deep around a central court- 
yard; the ca. 1351-4 Khirki mosque (Pl. XXIII, fig. 7) 
is a cross-axial mosque with four small courtyards let- 
ting light into the multi-domed interior; its impressive 
east gate at the top of a long flight of steps is flanked 
by mīnārs whose wedge-shaped flanges make explicit 
reference to the great Kutb Minar built in the late 
12th and early 13th centuries by the first two sultans 
of Dihli, Kutb al-Din Aybak and Iltutmish (Pl. XXIII, 
fig. 8). A number of other mosques consist essentially 
of open courtyards with modest prayer halls (see Welch 
and H. Crane, The Tughlugs: master builders of the Delhi 
Sultanate, in Mugarnas, i [1983], 123-66). Situated out- 
side the walls of Fīrūzābād, the dargah of Kadam 
Sharif consisted of three arcades around an open 
pavilion that sheltered the tomb of the sultan’s son 
Fath Khan and the relic of the Holy Footprint (see 
Welch, The shrine of the Holy Footprint in Delhi, in 
Mugarnas, xiv [1997]). 

Built along the south and east sides of a large 
reservoir (hawd), the madrasa-yi Fīrūz Shah (now known 
as the Hawd Khāss) contained teaching halls, resi- 
dences, a mosque, and gardens (Pl. XXIV, fig. 9) and 
was famed for the quality of its faculty and students. 
At the juncture of the two sides was the founder’s 
tomb, a square, domed structure, whose mihrab pro- 
vided passage between the madrasa’s two sides (Pl. 
XXIV, fig. 10). A broad flight of stairs led from the 
tomb down to the reservoir’s water, while at the north 
end of the east side the madrasa’s mosque had an 
open mikrāb from which stairs descended to the water 
below (see Welch, A medieval center of learning in India: 
the Hauz Khas Madrasa in Dihli, in Mugarnas, xiii [1996], 
165-90). This close association of water and archi- 
tecture is also found in many of the great step wells 
built in and around Dihli that used forms and tech- 
nology predating Islam in India. 

'There is no extant evidence of building activity 
during the remaining decade of Tughlukid rule after 
the death of Firüz Shah, but the Tughlukid architec- 
tural achievement earned Timir’s admiration when 
he conquered Dihli in 801/1398, and it looks forward 
in significant ways to the structures and patronage of 
the Mughal emperors [see muGHars. 7.]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Among primary sources, the most valuable 
for any study of Tughlukid architecture are Barani’s 

Tārīkh-i Fīrūz-Shāhī, ‘Afif’s Tārīkh-i Fīrūz-Shāhī, the 

anonymous ŠSīrat-i Fīrūz-Skāhī, and Fīrūz Shah’s 

own Futūhāt-i Firüz Shah. The great Urdu scholar 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote his Athdr al-sanádid in 

1847, and it is still an essential source (Eng. abridge- 

ment by R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi, New Delhi 

1979). Zafar Hasan, List of Hindu and Mohammadan 

architecture of Dihlī Province, Delhi 1916-19, is a basic 

catalogue of monuments, including many that no 
longer exist. M.A. Husain, A record of all the Quranic 
and non-historical epigraphs on the protected monuments in 
the Delhi Province, Memoirs of the Archaeological 

Survey of India, no. 47, Calcutta 1936, is a basic 

source for any study of Sultanate architectural epig- 

raphy. J. Burton-Page’s arts. DIHLT and HIND. vii. 

Architecture, provide an overview of Sultanate archi- 

tecture, as does R. Nath, A history of Sultanate archi- 

tecture, New Delhi 1978. T. Yamamoto, M. Ara 
and T. Tsukinowa, Delhi. Architectural remains of the 

Sultanate period (in Japanese), 3 vols., Tokyo 1968- 

70, offers stunning photographs and ground plans 

as well as meticulous historical and geographical 

analysis of every significant Sultanate structure in 

Delhi. These and other primary and secondary 


sources are discussed in Welch and Crane, The 
Tughlugs: master builders of the Delhi Sultanate, see above. 
(A. WELCH) 
TUGHRA (T.), in mediaeval Arabic and Ottoman 
Turkish orthography, tughrā, a calligraphic emblem 
of Turkish rulers, from the time of the chiefs of 
the Oghuz to the Saldjüks and succeeding rulers in 
Persia, the Mamlüks and the Ottoman sultans. Under 
the latter, in particular, it became a highly stylised 
and artistic representation of the name and titles of 
the ruler or of princes from the royal family. Indeed, 
in Ottoman practice it became in effect the emblem 
of the state, being placed as a heading on official 


documents such as fermāns [see FARMAN. ii] but also | 


on legal documents like property deeds, wakfiyyes, in- 
scriptions on official buildings, coin legends, identifi- 


cation documents like passports, postage stamps [see | 


posta, at Vol. VIII, 327b], goldsmiths’ marks, etc. It 
corresponds more to Pers. nishān “the ruler’s sign 
manual” than to fawki [q.v.], which corresponds more 


to Tkish. tamgha [q.v.], this last derived from Turkish | 


totemistic symbolism. 

1. Origin of the term. 

The oldest mention of the word is in Mahmüd 
al-Kāshgharī, Diwan lughat al-turk, fol. 232, tr. Atalay, 
i, 462, tr. Dankoff and Kelly, i, 346: “the /ughragh is 
the seal (fàbi*) and signature (taw4ī') of the king; Oghuz 
dialect (ghuzziyya) and not known to the [Western] 
Turks; I do not know its origin". From this, there 
emerges that /ughragh (with final gh) is the old, east- 
ern Oghuz form from which came tugkra in the West- 
ern Oghuz language of the Saldjüks. Thence it was 


borrowed into Persian and re-borrowed into Ottoman 


and Caghatay Turkish as a loan word. In Saldjük 


usage, the initial unvoiced dental acquired the orthog- | 
raphy ¢ under the influence of the word's back vowel | 


harmony. In the Arabic used by chroniclers and sec- 


retaries during Mamlük times, it acquired the Arabic | 


sound plural (ugkrāvwāt, on analogy with aghawalt, basha- 
wat, etc., and there evolved the form II verb /aghghara 
“to affix the fugkrā on a document". From Ottoman, 
the word spread into Serbian and Bulgarian as tugra 
and into Romanian as tura. Its etymology remains as 
mysterious today as it was in al-Kāshgharī's time. 
Various fanciful suggestions of the sources were re- 
viewed by Deny in his E/' art; Doerfer surmised that 
it might have been borrowed from some pre-Turkish 
culture. See idem, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, ii, 342-6 no. 1344; Clauson, An etymo- 
logical dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 471. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 

2. History. 

(a) In the central Islamic lands before the 
Ottomans. 

The rulers of the first two great Turkish empires 
of the Middle East and the eastern Iranian lands, the 


Saldjüks and the Kh"àrazm Shāhs (virtually nothing | 


is known of Karakhànid chancery practice) seem to 
have used the terms /ughrà and tawķī more or less 
interchangeably for the sultan's emblem or monogram. 
The sources for Saldjük history tend to use the word 
tawki for the emblem of Toghril Beg and subsequent 
sultans (sc. the Kinik tribal emblem of the bow and 
arrow used by the first Saldjük tribal chiefs— Temür 
Yaligh being allegedly the cognomen of the epony- 
mous ancestor, Saldjük's father Dukak—and known 
from Saldjük coins if not from actual documents, and 
the club or mace, čumāk, mentioned by Rawandi, Rahat 
al-sudür, 98, as also being Toghril Beg's emblem). The 
Kh*ārazm Shah "Alā? al-Din Muhammad [g.v.] had 


as part of his /ughrà, according to al-Nasawi, Sīrat al- | 
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Sultan Djalal al-Din Mingburnu, ed. Hafiz Ahmad Hamdi, 
Cairo 1953, 324, and Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 349, the 
motto zili Allah fi ‘l-ard “the shadow of God on earth", 
and it is recorded that official documents and investi- 
ture patents from his chancery bore his fughrā (ibid., 
i, 154, 329); but his son and successor Djalal al-Din 
[g.v.] refused, in his reduced state, to use such a 
grandiloquent formula (al-Nasawī, loc. cit.). In the sur- 
viving collections of inskā” from the Saldjük and 
Kh*ārazm Shahi periods, the term /ughrà does not 
appear on the documents themselves, but there are 
mentioned in them the dīwān-i tughrā and the official 
charged with drawing it, the tughrā”ī (first known in 
the person of Toghril’s /ughrd'i, the Turkish amir 
Khumārtigin, but most notably this was the profes- 
sional title by which the famous Saldjük official, poet 
and stylist Mu'ayyid al-Din al-Husayn b. ‘Ali (d. prob- 
ably in 515/1121 [see AL-TUGHRĀ'Ī]), who filled this 
office in the reign of Malik Shah, was always known, 
even though he went on to become a vizier; cf. S.M. 
Stern, in his very thorough study of the signature in 
documents, 123-65, at 149 n. 1). It does seem reason- 
able to assume, with S.M. Stern, that, as Saldjük and 
Kh"àrazm Shahi chancery practice was elaborated, 
the /ughrà of these rulers reduced the tribal mark ele- 
ment to stylised lines, dropped the pious mottos of 
each ruler (as detailed by Rāwandī) and incorporated 
the ruler's titles in a stylised pattern with elongated 
shafts of letters, foreshadowing later developments 
which were to culminate in Ottoman practice. See 
on the general topic of the (ughrà during this period, 
Cl. Cahen, Za tuērā seljukīde, in JA, cexxxiv (1943-5), 
167-72; Stern, Fatimid decrees. Original documents from the 
Fatimid chancery, London 1964, 143-52; H. Horst, Die 
Staatsverwaltung der Grosselšūgen und Hērazmšāhs (1038- 
1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 35-6. 

It seems very probable that such dynasties which 
arose out of the decaying great Saldjük empire as the 
Zangid Atabegs and then the Ayyübids took over the 
use of the tughrā from the Saldjük chancery. The 
Ayyübid sultans had, like their Fatimid predecessors 
in Egypt and southern Syria, pious royal mottos as 
part of their ‘alama [g.».], and presumably a signature 
with the names and titles of the monarch. In the 
absence of actual documents with representations of 
the /ughrà in them, Stern surmised that the graphic 
form was in the style of the /ughrà, with elongated 
shafts to the letters and possibly also some vertical 
lines to set them off (Fatimid decrees, 154-5; cf. also his 
Two Ayyübid decrees from Sinai, in idem (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chanceries, Oxford 1965, 15-17). Further 
snippets of relevant information come from men- 
tions of the fughra in the manual on secretaryship of 
Ibn Shith al-Kurashi (d. 625/1228; see on him 
W. Björkman, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im 
islamischen Agyplen, Hamburg 1928, 34-6), the Ma'alim 
al-kitaba, Beirut 1913, 43, and in the brief annals of 
Ibn Abi "l-Dam (d. 642/1244 [g.v.]), in which he gives 
a model diploma of al-Malik al-Kàmil of Egypt for 
his own patron al-Malik al-Muzaffar of Hamat which, 
he says, ended with a tughré (cited by Cahen, La cor- 


| respondence de Diya ad-Din ibn al-Athir. Liste de lettres et 


textes de diplómes, in BSOAS, xiv [1952], 42-3). 

It should be noted that, around this time, we begin 
to find the word fughr@ confused in Arabic literary 
and popular usage with the similar Arabic word turra, 
literally "border of a piece of cloth", *upper border 
of a document", obviously arising from the part of 
the document where the fughr@ was normally affixed; 
already Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 190, de- 
fines the /ughrà as “the turra which is written with a 
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Fig. 1. Tughluķābād, walled tomb of Ghiyath al-Din, ca. 1325. 


Fig. 2. Satpulah, fortified dam and sluice, ca. 1340. 
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Fig. 4. Maléa Mahall, ca. 1360, west side. 
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Fig. 5. Mīnār-i Zarrin of mosque of Fīrūzābād, ca. 1354. 


Fig. 6. Mosque of Firüz Shah in Hisar: courtyard and mīnār. 
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Fig. 7. 


1 mosque, east entrance. 
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Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 9. Madrasa-yi Frrüz Shah (Hawd Khass madrasa), 1352-88: 
ground plan. 


Fig. 10. Madrasa-yi Fīrūz Shah {Hawd Khāss madrasa): view 
toward southeast. (Photo: Jennifer Lort) 
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thick pen at the top of documents above the bas- 
mala", and furra became the commonly-used form in 
later Egyptian popular parlance. 

From the Ayyübids, the use of the fughrā passed 
to their supplanters, the Mamlüks. A full description 

: of Mamlük practice here is given by al-Ķalķashandī 
in his Subh al-a'skā, xiii, 162-6, cf. Björkman, op. cit, 
44, 168, illustrated by two drawings of the fughrās of 
al-Malik al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Kalawün and his 
grandson al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban b. Husayn [q.v]. 
According to al-Kalkashandi, the tughrā was not used 
after Sha'bàn's reign (764-78/1363-77), confirmed by 
al-Makrizi's (d. 845/1442) information in his Āzitat 
that it was no longer used in his time. Al-Kalkashandi 
gives considerable detail on the usage and the exact 
format of the fughrá used on manskūrs or investiture 
patents for high military commanders. When the tugkrā 
was complex, containing many strokes, a fine (djalil 
thulth) pen had to be used; when there were fewer 
strokes, the larger type of script called mukhtasar al- 
tūmār was used. A specially-appointed person in the 
diwan al-inshà? prepared the tughras, and the secretaries 
then inserted them in spaces left blank for them in 
the furra or upper part of the document above the 
basmala. The tughrà was composed of the sultan's hon- 
orifics, or his name and his honorifics, written on one 
line, with highly-prolonged upright strokes (muntasibat) 
to letters like /Z, za’, kàf, lam, etc. In al-Nasir's tughra, 
the 35 upright strokes are alternately single and in 
groups of two strokes, necessitating some re-arrange- 
ment for artistic purposes of certain letters in the words, 
and below the line of titles is the prayer kkallada Allah 
sultanahu “may God prolong his dominion!” (see Pl. 
XXV, fig. 1). In that of Sha'bān, the 45 upright strokes 
are in groups of two, again with the prayer for long 
life beneath the line of the sultan’s titles, but also 
with his name Sha'bàn b. Husayn in large script 
(kalam al-tümár) written across the central verticals (see 
Pl. XXV, fig. 2). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

(b) In the usage of the Ottomans. 

The Ottoman tughra, though derived in all proba- 
bility from the Saldjük model, differed markedly, at 
least in appearance, from the Mamlük one. 

One of the oldest Ottoman 'ughras known is that 
on the coins of the prince Süleymàn Čelebi [g.v.], 
ruler in Rümili 806-13/1403-13. This already con- 
tains the principal features of the emblem as it later 
developed. 

1. The verticals to the number of three, which are 
taken from the alif in the name of the prince and 
his father. The words Amir Stūleymān are surmounted 
by (ibn, in turn surmounted by Bayezid. In a tughra 
of Mehemmed (I) (bn Bāyezīd (cf. Khalil Edhem, 
Müze-i humáyün meskūkāt-i 'otkmāniyye, Istanbul 1334, i, 
31), there are four verticals, but this number is excep- 
tional and is only found, for the sultans, at a com- 
paratively remote period. 

2. The oval or elliptical curves, not closed, to the 
number of two, which meet in the lower part of the 
name of the prince and which turning first to the left, 
ascend, then turn to the right to cut the verticals in 
their upper parts and then disappear on the right. 
Exceptionally, we find one or three curves. The num- 
ber two at quite an early period became sacred for 
the sultan’s figure. 

These curves seem originally to have been pro- 
longations of the letters nūn, which occur in the word 
(bn and in the name of the prince or of his father 
or in the /ughra of prince Sūleymān, in that of Murad 


I, in that of Mehemmed I, where the second niin is 
supplied by the word sudtén (cf. Khalil Edhem, Joc. cit.) 
or in the later tugkra in which, according to Fekete, 
the nūns of the word ibn and khan have been pro- 
longed. It is true that they are found very early, even 
when the names do not supply a second nin; cf. the 
tughras, incomplete it is true, given by Khalil Edhem, 
44, 48, 55, 65, 67, 68. 

At first, the names and the patronymic were placed 
in the escutcheon, circumscribed by the curves, but 
in the later development of the (ughra this space was 
left partly vacant. At first only the name of the sul- 
tan was left there; the name of his father and later 
the two names were placed quite at the bottom of 
the verticals, where they formed a crowded group of 
intersecting lines, forming a more or less geometrical 
figure called sere which means “the little palm, space 
between the finger and the thumb" (properly “spread- 
ing out” = gerundive of the verb ser-mek; cf. the say- 
ing ser-e serp-e, sele serpe, the word is found with the 
same meanings in Kirghiz, cf. W. Radloff, Worterbuch, 
iv, 458). 

Between the sere and the escutcheon is inserted the 
word al-muzaffar “victorious” with the addition of da^im" 
“always”, which is placed in the form of a very con- 
ventional seal in the centre of the escutcheon. The 
final alf of the word dā”imā (da'im") is lengthened 
and, turning sharply round to the left, cuts through 
the curves. These words appeared for the first time 
according to 1. Ghalib Edhem (Catalogue, p. zāy and 
206 n.) on the coins of Ibrahim II, whose reigu began 
in 1049/1640. 

The two extremities to the right of the curves are 
given an elongated and more elegant form. They have 
become one more characteristic feature of the mod-. 
ern tugkra, of which they form the arms (tughra kollari). 
From the tops of the three verticals descend three 
broken lines like floating flames. As to the word Khan, 
after having figured at the end of the name of the 
sovereign’s father, it was added to that of the sover- 
eign from the time of Mahmid I (1143-68/1730-54). 

In the field to the right of the /ughra was frequently 
placed a flower. In the same place the sultans later 
put their title of ghāzī when they had the right to it 
(Mahmid II put his poetic nom de plume ‘Adh there, 
cf. Pl. XXVI, fig. 8). For.the other modifications in 
detail undergone by the /ughra, cf. L. Fekete, Einfüh- 
rung in die osmanisch-tiirkische Diplomatik, Budapest 1926, 
p. xliv, n. 1. 

The form of tugkra which we have just described 
was often imitated by private individuals, who used 
to substitute for the name of the sultan religious for- 
mulae in order to make /awhas or calligraphic plaques 
to hang up in mosques, libraries, cafés or private 
houses. In Egypt, we even find tradesmen's signs of 
this kind, but they are now disappearing and it was 
quite recently allowable to commission a khattat or a 
maker of faience to make a tugkra in one's own name 
(cf. Pl. XXVII, figs. 12, 13). l 

The official use of the tughra ceased in Turkey with 
the dethronement of the last sultan Mehemmed VI 
[g.2.]. 

If we now compare the Ottoman fughra with the 
Mamlük one in order to ascertain the graphic ele- 
ment which is common to both, we find that this 
element reduces itself to the uprights of the vertical 
letters. We are thus led to conclude quite naturally 
that the essential feature of the iugkra is a certain 
number—not fixed—of upright strokes. 

Although supplied later by the method of writing 
the words, the decorative motif represented by the 
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verticals must be older than the use of the Arabic 
script among the Turks. 

The symbol of the tughra. If we suppose the tughra 
is not simply a conventional mode of writing, what 
symbol does it represent? 

We have already mentioned that some see in it 
the figure of a bird. Others have gone so far as to 
see in it a horseman galloping at full speed (Tychsen), 
but the most popular theory is that which owes its 
fame to von Hammer (Hist. de l'Emp. Ottoman, i, 231). 
According to him, the /ughra was the imitation of the 
mark left by the hand of sultan Murad I (761-91/1360- 
89) who, not being able to write, dipped his hand 
in ink (!) and stamped it instead of a signature on 
the treaty concluded with the Ragusans. This expla- 
nation, which seems to overlook the fact that the sul- 
tan in question had a chancellery, is taken by von 
Hammer from Engel (Gesch. des Freystaates Ragusa, 
Vienna 1807, 141), who does not give any authority. 
It is not known in the east and is clearly a legend, 
which originated no doubt in Ragusa itself. It never- 
theless had a great vogue; Barbier de Meynard accepted 
it (Rec. des hist. des Croisades, iv, 138 n.), and it was 
defended quite recently by arguments taken from the 
antiquity of the use of finger prints. 

Looking at the primitive form of the /ughra (see 
above), all the hypotheses which we have just given 
fall apart at once. It is interesting to note that Fekete 
came to the same negative result, starting from the 
design of the Ottoman tughra, which is, however, more 
complicated. Later interpretations being based on more 
elaborate forms of the tughra are of little importance. 

This is why the fact that the tugkra or the penče, 
which is the imitation of it [see PENGE], is sometimes 
given the form of a bird in Turkish decorative art (a 
specimen of the year 1181/1767-8 is given in Pl. 
XXVII, fig. 14). Similarly, the fact that pence means 
"claw" and sere "palm" is not an argument in favour 
of von Hammer's theory, who, however, did not think 
of quoting it (the French word "griffe" is used also 
with the meaning of “stamp for a signature”). 

In thus simplifying the problem, one is led to ask 
if the hooks of which we have spoken have not some 
symbolical significance. One question arises which is 
put forward with all reserve: do not these verticals 
represent the /ugh [9.v.], a word which we know was 
applied by the Turks to the horse or yak tails float- 
ing on the end of a pole, or earlier to flags in gen- 


eral? The main argument that can be produced against | 


the suggestion is the rarity of the denominative ver- 
bal suffix -ra, from which we should have to derive 
-ra-gh (in tughragh) by a formation parallel to the well- 
known suffixes -la (-la-gh). See on this suffix Deny, 
Grammaire de la langue turque, and more especially, in 
L'Anthropologie, xxxiii [1923], 174. 

As to the argument that one might be tempted to 
draw from the flames floating at the top of the tugkra 
or from the fact that, in the fence, the custom became 
established of very often drawing two verticals for the 
pashas of two tails and three for the pashas of three 
tails or zvezīrs, these are all intepretations a posteriori 
which prove no more than those rejected above (as 
a curiosity there is given in fig. 15 (Pl. XXVID a 
signature in which the words ktālis al-fwad are arranged 
in three verticals of a tugk, although they refer to a 
woman). It is also to be noted that numismatists some- 
times seem to take the word tughra in the larger mean- 
ing of "motif of decoration by letters" ( JRAS, ix [1848], 
300, 381). 

It was noted in (a) above that the Saldjük and 
Mamlük rulers had officials whose special duty was 


to draw the tugkra (in Turkish, tughra čekmek, in Persian, 
tughra kashīdan). Similarly, the Ottomans had the 
nishandji or lewkr:, and this official made up, with 
the three deflerdars and the defler emini, the five high 
officials at court, the kh'āģjegān (d'Ohsson, iii, 350; 
von Hammer, xvii, 54; see further on this official, 
NISHĀNDJI). 

It was the duty of this official and his staff, in the 
early and middle periods of the Ottoman empire, to 
examine and control all documents presented to him 
for marking with the sultan's tughra. According to the 
Kānūn-nāme of the iewkīī (nishandji) ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(of 1087/1676-7, MTM, 515), the following were the 
formalities to be gone through: When a firmān is pro- 
mulgated requiring official authorisation (fashih firmant), 
the law requires that the tugkra be executed by the 
Grand Vizier himself. On receiving this firmān, the 
nishàndjt inscribes on the reverse the words defteri gele 
“fet its register be brought” (in which is the precedent 
to be examined) and sends it to the defter emini. The 
latter at once sends back the firman with the required 
register through the kisedār (official in charge of the 
registers) of the archives (defier-khane). After finding the 
required reference, the mishándji verifies it and keeps 
the firmán ordering it. 

He also receives inf a sealed bag (memhür kise) the 
berät issued by the Kádi-aske writes on the register 
opposite the names of the beneficiaries of these berat 
the word sahA “verified, seen, approved", again seals 
the bag and sends it by its kisedār to the kāghad emīnī 
(who collects the chancellery dues). 

According to the kānūn of Mehemmed II, the 
nishándjis had to be recruited from the muüdemiin of 
the grade of dakhil and sahn, i.e. from among lawyers 
(evidently on account of the qualifications demanded 
by them as regards legislation) and also from the defter- 
därs [see DAFTARDAR] and the res ül-küttāb [g.v.]. The 
early deflerdars ranked on this occasion as equal to 
the beylerbeyis, the early re'is al-küttàb only ranked equal 
to the sandjak-beyi. 

The reis al-kūttāb became more important, and the 
nishandjis gradually saw their functions reduced to the 
calligraphy of the tugkras. Among their duties, however, 
they retained the control of the registration of transfers 
of tīmārs [g.v.] and of the wakf villages (Kanün-náme 
of Mehemmed II, ed. Mehmed ‘Arif, 14, n. 5, suppl. 
to TOEM [1330/1912]). 

According to the same kdniin-ndme, in the diwan-i 
hümàyün, the niskāndjis occupied the place of honour 
(sadr) along with the vezīrs, the kādī-askers and the 
defterdars. 

With the expansion of the empire, the nishandjis 
were obliged to call in other officials for help; the 
kanün-nàme of Mehemmed II contains provisions for the 
nishānģjt to be aided by the kubbe wezir, who became 
called the tughrakesh wezir, and commanders-in-chief 
(serdar) also had the privilege of affixing the (ughra. 

The work of the nishandjis was somewhat lightened 
by the fact that the orders of the Porte destined for 
the capital did not have a tughra; only firmáns sent to 
the provinces were tugkrali (“supplied with a tughra") 
(Mouradja d'Ohsson, Bianchi and Kieffer, under the 
word tughrali). 

In conclusion, it may be added that the high offi- 
cials and even the governors of the second class in 
tracing their pence frequently gave it a form very like 
that of the tughra. See photographs of orders issued by 
the former wālīs of Egypt (Pl. XXVIII, figs. 16-17) 
in which the fence resembles the sultan's tugāra. Instead 
of (in the penčes of 1061 and 1062/1051-2 side-by- 
side with) muzaffar, two, and later three, elliptical circles 
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are found. With the three shafts, they form letters tā” 
which, apparently, are an a posteriori reminiscence of 
the initial of the word tégh. Instead of da’ima, sahh is 
found. Instead of being at the top of the document, 
they were put on the margin of the right side and 
perpendicular to it. 

When the nish@ndji disappeared with the Tanzīmāt 
[g.v.] reforms, officials called tughrakesh were kept to 
draw the tughra. 

Bibliography: For older Bibl, see E/' art. Of 
more recent literature, see Pakalin, iii, 525-30; Gibb 
and Bowen, i, 124 ff.; J. Reychman and A. Zajacz- 
kowski, Handbook of Ottoman Turkish diplomatics, The 
Hague and Paris 1968, 141-3. (J. Denv*) 
(c) In later Turco-Mongol and Persian 

usage. 

For this—in Persia, lasting up to the time of Nādir 
Shah and the Kadjars—see DIPLOMATIC. iii and its 
Bibl. 

(d) In Indo-Muslim usage. 

Shortly after its appearance at the Saldjük court 
some time in the llth or 12th century, the fughra 
gradually found its way to South Asia, most likely 
through the calligraphers who fled conflicts elsewhere 
in the Islamic world and took refuge in India. Unlike 
the Ottoman /ughrà which served as an imperial sig- 
nature or monogram (alama/shiGr)\, the South Asian 
tughra evolved asa decorative style of writing resem- 
bling the Mamlük /ughra in Egypt, particularly in the 
regular repetition of the elongated vertical letters (e.g. 
the alif) drawn from the horizontal band of the cal- 
ligraphic programme and the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of those verticals. This essential feature of the 
tughrā is visible in a number of inscriptions in Islamic 
architecture in South Asia, such as the invocations, 
al-mulk li "lah and Allah Kaft, inscribed on medallions 
at Radja ki-Bain Masdjid ca. 912/1506 and Kil‘a-i- 
Kuhna Masdjid (ca. 948/1541) in Dihli and in the 
early 17th-century mausoleum of Shah Dawlat in 
Manér, Bihar (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 1); a Persian inscrip- 
tion of the Īdghāh in Jalor, Radjasthan (ca. 718/1318); 
an Arabic inscription over the east gateway of the 
Djàmi' Masdjid of Ahmadabad, Gudjarat, dated 827/ 
1424 (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 2; and the tomb inscription 
of Muhammad Amin, the Kutb Shàhi ruler in 
Golconda, dated 1004/1595-6. 

It was in Bengal, however, where the fughrd flour- 
ished and dominated architectural calligraphy during 
the 14th, 15th and early part of the 16th centuries. 
Because of its distinctive ornamental style, this regional 
variety can aptly be called the Bengali fughré. The 
Miyana Dar inscription (dated 871/1466-67) in Gawr 
presents a fascinating example of this regional devel- 
opment. On it, the surface has been divided into 
thirty-two calligraphic panels, each alternating fughra 
and monumental fAulfA styles (Pl. XXXIII, fig. 3). 
Interestingly, only in this inscription does the callig- 
raphy resemble the Ottoman /ughrà. In monumental 
Bengali fughrés, the convoluted uprights (muntasibat) of 
the vertical letters are highly stylised (Pl. XXXIV, fig. 
4a), often bearing the characteristics of the letter alif 
of thulth with distinctive features of zulf, badn and sayf 
(Pl. XXXIV, fig. 4b). While the crescent-like undu- 
lating curves represented by the oval letters such as 
nin and yā (Pl. XXXV, fig. 5), and in some cases 
the upper horizontal stroke (shākila) of the letter kāf 
(PL. XXXIV, fig. 4c) and the word fī (Pl. XXXV, 
fig. 6), are superimposed on the extended uprights of 
the vertical letters, che main body of the text clusters 
very thickly at the bottom rendering an extremely 
intricate pattern of writing (see Mohammad Yusuf 


Siddiq, An epigraphical journey to an Eastern Islamic land, 
in Mugamas, vii [1990], 83-108). The caligraphers 
thus ranged freely in producing different forms and 
patterns of fughrā, using their creative imagination. 
However, it is not difficult to find a rhythmic pat- 
tern in the movement of the letters and the flow of 
lines in Bengali /ughrás, which often contained a 
metaphorical expression of life, nature, and the envi- 
ronment of Bengal in abstract forms ranging from the 
bow and arrow of Bengali hunting life (fig. 5) to the 
swan and reeds of riverine rural Bengal (fig. 6). Though 
the fugkrā lost its popularity in Bengal in the mid- 
16th century, it continued to appear in some South 
Indian Muslim kingdoms such as Golconda, Bidjapur, 
and Haydarābād (see Siddiq, al- Tughrà wa *stikhdāmuhā 
fi tBangāl, in al-Faysal, no. 148 [May-June 1989], 
95-100). 

The tughrà was used in some cases on coins dur- 
ing the Sultanate and Mughal periods (e.g. on some 
coins of the Emperor Akbar) in Dihli and also in the 
east by the sultans of Djawnpur [g.»]. It was also 
occasionally used on farmāns (e.g. the farmān of the 
Mughal Empress Nir Djahan and Mahmüd Shah, 
the Bahmanid sultan of Gulbaraga in the Deccan). 
Among the rulers, however, the last Mughal emperor 
Bahadur Shah Zafar (d. 1862) is best known for his 
charming little calligraphic pictures of faces and flow- 
ers in /ughrà style. During the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, zoomorphic patterns of the (ughrā, often in 
the form of lions, horses, camels, or birds usually con- 
taining a Shi‘T invocation, became popular. The tughrà 
is still popular for calligraphic designs in South Asia, 
particularly in Pakistan, where it is widely used for 
official and institutional monograms, for example, on 
postage stamps, coins, medals and legal deeds. Quite 
often, these monograms resemble the late Ottoman 
tughrā in their appearance. 

Bibliography: Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Ātkār al- 
sanādīd, Kanpur 1846; Muhammad Ghulam, 7adhkira- 
yi khushniwisan, ed. H. Hidayet Husain, Calcutta 
1910; G. Yazdani, A new inscription of Sultan Nusrat 
Shah of Bengal, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1911-12), 
5-7; Shamsud-Din Ahmad, Jnscriptions of Bengal, 
Rajshahi 1960; M.A. Chagtai, Pak wa Hind mēn 
Islami khattātī, Lahore 1976. 

_(MUHAMMAD Yusur SippiQ) 

TUGHRA, MULLA, 17th-century Indo-Persian 
poet, died ca. 1078/1667 (see Rieu, Catalogue of Persian 
manuscripts in the British Museum, ii, Add. 16,852). 

According to most accounts, he was a native of 
Mashhad, but Tahir Nasrabadi, who was his con- 
temporary, mentions him as a Tabrizi, stating at the 
same time that he heard the poet being called 
Mashhadi (Tadhkira-yi Nasrābādī, ed. Wahid Dastgirdī, 
Tehran 1361/1982, 339) Tughra went to India to- 
wards the end of Djahangir’s reign or in the begin- 
ning of Shah Djahàn's time. His first employer there 
was Mir Muhammad Sa‘id Mir Djumla (d. 1663), 
prime minister of ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah of Golconda. 
Later, he served as secretary for Shah Djahān's 
youngest son Murad Bakhsh (d. 1661). He accompa- 
nied the latter in his expedition to Balkh (1646), and 
travelled widely in the Deccan, finally settling in 
Kashmir, where he died. 

Tughra’s poetic output comprises ghazals, kasidas, 
kit‘as, mathnawis and other similar conventional verse 
forms. Among the mathnawis is his Saki-nama, "Book 
of the cup-bearer", a lengthy work of some 10,000 
couplets, composed by him after Žuhūrī's poem in 
the same genre (see Ahmad Gulčīn-i Ma‘ani, Aanwdn-i 
Hind, i, Mashhad 1369/1991, 816). In those poems 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
Tughra of the amir Süleymàn Tughra of Mehemmed III Tughra of Ibrahim I 
(1403-13). (1595-1603). (1640-48). Fig. 6 
Tughra of Mahmūd 1 
(1730-54). 


Fig. 7 Fig. 8 Fig. 9 
Tughra of Mustafa III Tughra of Mahmid II Tughra of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(1757-73). (1808-39). (1861-76). 
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Fig. 10 
Tughra of Sultan Süleyman II (III) b. Ibrahim on a firman of the first ten 
days of Dhu 'I-Ķa*da 1099/28 August-6 September 1688 
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Tughra of Sultan Ahmad II b. Ibrahim on a Jiman of the second ten days of 
Djumādā II 1104/16-25 February 1693 


Fig. 13 ¢ 
Fig. 12 Basmala tughra in 


A merchant’s name a menu of a restaurant Fig. 15 
arranged in a /ughra in Cairo 


Fig. 14 
Owner's mark on a signboard from Mar‘ash 


Fig. 17. Tarshundji Ahmed Pasha Fig. 24. Boshnak ‘Othman Pasha 


Fig. 16. Nishandji Ahmed Pasha A 
8 a 7 Shawwal 1060/4 October 1650 9 Rabi* II 1093/17 April 1682 


10 Rabi* If 1026/17 April 1617 


Fig. 18 Fig. 19 Fig. 20 
Khadim (Khadum-bevāzi) ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha Khādim (Khadum-beyāzi) ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha (Damad) Malik Ibrahim Pasha 
18 Dhu "-Ka'da 1061/2 November 1651 17 Muharram 1062/30 December 1651 10 Rabi* I 1072/3 November 1661 
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Ken'ān, kaymakam (of the walt) 19 Radjab 1080/3 December 1669 


Fig. 23 
Kara Ibrahim Pasha, 14 Muharram 1083/12 May 1672 


Fig. 22 
Kara Ibrahim Pasha, 14 Sha‘ban 1081/27 December 1670 


Fig. 25 
Hamza Pasha, 25 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 1096/24 November 1685 
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. Hamza Pasha, Raby‘ 


Fig. 29. Celebi Isma‘il Pasha 
15 Djumada I 1108/10 December 1696 
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Fig. 27. Serkhosh Ahmed Pasha 
29 Djumada II 1101/15 April 1688 


Fig. 28. Morali or Khaznadar "Alī Pasha 
17 Ramadan 1103/2 June 1692 
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Fig. 30 
Dàmad Hasan Pasha, 24 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 1120/6 March 1709 


Fig. 32 
Sadr-i Sabik Nishandji Mehmed Pasha 
14 Sha'bān 1137/28 April 1725 
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‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha, 10 Rabi‘ II 1089/1 June 1678 
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i Fig. 33. Boynu-eyri Hasan-Pasha-Zāde ‘Abd Allah Pasha 
15 Dhu "-Ka'da 1165/24 September 1752 
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Fig. 34. Nabulust Mustafa Pasha Fig. 35. Silihdār Mehemmed Pasha 
12 Radjab 1188/18 September 1774 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 1195/18 November 1781 


Fig. 36. Ibrahim Bey, kaymakām E 
19 Djumada II 1199/29 April 1785 Fig. 37. Yegen Mehemmed Pasha 


13 Radjab 1200/I2 May 1786 
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Fig. 38. Lokmadji (Abu) Bakr Pasha 
1 Djumādā I 1212/1 November 1797 


where the poet’s pen-name Tughra did not scan in 
the metre, he has employed Shifta as his pen-name. 
A conspicuous element in his poems is the occurrence 
of Hindi words, in the use of which one discerns a 
deliberate effort on the part of the author. 
Although Tughrā's poetry was reportedly much 
admired during its time, it was his prose writings that 
won greater exposure and recognition in wider cir- 
cles. He was the author of a number of treatises 
(risālas) that include descriptions of places, eulogies of 
individuals, discussion on mysticism, collection of 
metaphors from music and medicine, poetical appli- 


cation of the names of the planets, letters, praise of | 
Zulali Kh"ānsārī's (d. ca. 1025/1616) seven mathnawis, ; 
| al-adjam by al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [q.v.]; printed sev- 


as well as some other subjects. Seventeen of these 
treatises were published at Kānpūr (1871, 1903) and 
Lakhnaw (1885), and formed part of the curriculum 
used previously in madrasa education. 

Bibliography: See also Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian. manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore, iii, Calcutta 1912, no. 333; "Alī Kult 
Khan Wālih Dāghistānī, Aiyad al-shu‘ara’, Pers. mss., 


no. H.G. 51/3, Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim | 


University; Muhammad Kudrat Allah Gopàmawi, 
.Nata^idj al-afkar, Bombay 1336/1957; Ghulam "Alī 
Azad Bilgrami, Sarw-i āzād, Haydarabad (Deccan) 

1913; Mir Husayn Dist Sanbhalī, Tadhkira-yi Hu- 

saynī, Lakhnaw 1875; Muhammad Afdal Sarkhush, 

Kalimat al-shu‘ara’, ed. Sadik "Alī Dilawari, Lahore 

1942; Husam al-Din Rashidi, Tadhkira-yi shu'ara?-yi 

Kashmir, ii, Karachi 1968; M.L. Rahman, Persian lit- 

erature in India during the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 

Baroda 1970; Ahmad Guléin-i Ma‘ani, Tadhkira-yi 

paymana, Mashhad 1359/1980; Dhabth Allah Safa, 

Tārīkh-i adabiyyüt-i Tran, v/3, Tehran 1372/1993; 

Nabi Hadi, Dictionary of Indo-Persian literature, Delhi 

1995. B3 (MUNIBUR RAHMAN) 

AL-TUGHRA'I, Mu’ayyip aL-DĪn ABŪ ĪsMĀʻĪL AL- 
Husayn b. ‘Al ai-Munshi” al-Isbahani, secretary, 
Arabic poet and alchemist. 

He was born in 453/1061 at Isfahan, and his poems 
give ample testimony of his lasting attachment to his 
native town. He entered the service of Saldjüks at 
the time of Malik Sbah and went on to become chief 
secretary under that ruler's son, Muhammad I, with 


the titles munsh?, mutawalli diwàn al-tughra’ and sahib | 


diwan al-inshà^; in short, he was the second most senior 


official (after the wazīr) in the civil administration of | 
the Saldjükid empire. The sources praise the excel- | 


lence of his style, as well as his beautiful handwrit- 
ing, but none of his official letters seems to survive. 
In 513/1119, not long after the death of Muhammad 
I, the prince Mas'üd b. Muhammad rebelled against 


his brother Mahmüd III and declared himself sultan, ; 


at the instigation, it is said, of al-Tughra't, whom he 
made his wazīr. When Mas'üd was routed the follow- 
ing year, the victorious Mahmüd pardoned his brother, 
but al-Tughrà'i was accused of being an apostate 


(mulhid, presumably meaning an Ismā'īlī), and executed | 


(in the unanimous opinion of the historians, unjustly) 


by order of Mahmiid’s wazir, al-Simīrumī; the best | 


sources put this in Rabi* I 515/1121. His death was 


avenged in Safar 516/1122, when one of his former ; 


slaves assassinated al-Simirumi in Baghdad; this cir- 


cumstance invalidates the date 518/1124 which some | 


authors give for al-Tughra'i's execution. 


Al-Tughra’i’s Arabic dian (critical edition by ‘Ali: 
Djawad al-Tahir and Yahya Djabüri, Baghdad | 


1396/1976) contains odes to Malik Shah’s minister 
Nizam al-Mulk [q.v], his chief secretary Mutin. al- 
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Mulk Muhammad b. Fadl, the sultans Muhammad I | 
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and Mas'üd {q.0v.! and to various other persons, but 
also many, private poems and incidental pieces. In 
two short poems (nos. 28, 127) he declares his Shi*i 
sympathies, but on the whole his verse does not have 
a strongly religious flavour. Through some quirk of 
fate, a single one of his poems has eclipsed all the 
others, namely a longish Kasida bewailing his ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of his contemporaries, commonly 
known as the /amiyyat al-'adjam, a name which it owes 
to a superficial resemblance with the much earlier 
làmiyyat. al-'arab. of al-Shanfara [g.v.]. It has been the 
subject of various commentaries, the earliest, it seems, 
by al-‘Ukbari (d. 616/1219), but the most famous is 
the gargantuan Ghayth al-musadidjam bi-sharh lamiyyat 


eral times in Cairo); for other commentaries, super- 
commentaries, takkmīsāt, etc., see Brockelmann. It was 
first printed, with a Latin translation by Golius, in 
Leiden in 1629, and, again with a Latin version, by 
Pococke, Oxford 1661, probably the first major work 
of Arabic poetry to be made known in the West. An 
English translation is contained in J.D. Carlyle, Speci- 
mens of Arabic poetry, Oxford 1796. 

Al-Tughra'i was also a famous and prolific author 
on alchemy. Of his extant works on that subject (listed, 
with a brief indication of their contents, in Ullmann; 
none of them is available in print) the most interest- 
ing appears to be the Kitab Haka'ik al-istishhàd of 505/ 
1112, a response to Ibn Sīnā's refutation of alchemy. 
The famous philosopher had maintained that each 
mineral belongs to a separate species, with its own 
“specific difference” (fast), and that consequently the 
transmutation of one mineral to another is impos- 
sible. Al-Tughrā'ī accepted that each mineral has 
its own "specific difference", but claimed that the 
alchemist could “prepare” one substance for a divine 
intervention which would transform it to another, cit- 
ing as a decidedly unfortunate parallel the supposed 
spontaneous generation of scorpions from a mixture 
of dust and straw. Some three centuries later, Ibn 
Khaldün summarised and rejected the arguments of 
both sides and defended a position which comes close 
to that of modern science: the minerals are all com- 
posed of the same basic elements and are thus, in 
principle, capable of transmutation, but the possi- 
bility of effecting the change surpasses the limits of 
human knowledge. 
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Fig. 1. Allah Kāft inscribed on a medallion in the early 17th century mausoleum 
of Shah Dawlat in Manér in Bihar. 
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Fig. 2. An Arabic inscription dated 827/1424 from the reign of Sultan Ahmad Shah over the east 
gateway of the Djàmi* Masdjid in Ahmadabad in Gudjarat. 
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Fig. 3. Miyana Dar inscription dated 871/1466-7 Fori the reign of Sultan Bārbak Shāh of Gawr, 
Bengal, now preserved in the University Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 4a. Darsbārī Masdjid inscription dated 884/1479-80 from the reign of Sultan Yusuf Shah 
of Gawr, Bengal, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Fig. 4b. The letter alif in the Darsbārī Masdjid inscription, with distinctive features of zulf, badn and sayf. 
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Fig. 4c. The upper horizontal stroke (shākila) of the letter kāf superimposed on the elongated uprights of 
the vertical letters in the Darsbārī Masdjid inscription dated 884/1479. 
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Fig. 5. The be w variety of fughrā i n the Kusumba Masdjid inscription in ee Bangladesh, 
da jid 904/1498. from "the reign of Sultan Husayn Shah of Gawr, Bengal. 


Fig. 6. The swan-reed variety of tughra in a cription in Peril, near Dhaka, dated 869/1465, 
from the reign of Su d Ban rbak Shah of Ben ngal 
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Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaflen im Islam, Leiden 

1972, 229-31, 252-3. (F.C. pe Brors) 

TUGHTIGIN, ZAHīR AL-Dīn Ast MANSŪR (d. 522/ 
1128), Atabeg of Dukak, son of the Saldjükid Tutush 
{g.v.] and founder in Damascus of the Atabeg 
dynasty of Bürids or Bórids (497-549/1104-54 
[see BORIDs]. He was a Turkish freedman of Tutush, 
who appointed him governor of Diyār Bakr and Atabeg 
of Dukak before giving to him in marriage Dukak's 
mother, Safwat al-Mulk. When Tutush died in battle 
in 488/1095, he became regent for Dukak in Damas- 
cus, but his real reign did not begin till the death of 
the young Saldjük prince in 497/1104. 

Tughtigin at first strove to preserve his power 
by refusing to give back Damascus to Ridwan [q.v], 
Dukak’s brother and prince of Aleppo, and by install- 
ing on the throne there a brother and then a young 
son of Dukak, called Ertash and Tutush respectively. 
Within a few months, Ertash’s flight and Tutush’s death 
allowed the Atabeg to assume sole power. He recog- 
nised Ridwān's suzerainty in the khutba and sikka, but 
this recognition later disappeared whenever relations 
between Aleppo and Damascus became tense. Within 
a few years, Tughtigin managed to impose his author- 
ity on all the lands between the Hawrān in the south 
and Hamat in the north, so that henceforth he ap- 
peared as the most powerful ruler in Syria. 

Unlike Ridwan, who showed no enthusiasm for 
djihàd [q.v.], Tughtigin led several expeditions against 
the Franks to preserve the food supply of Damascus 
and communications with Egypt and Arabia. He com- 
batted the Franks of Jerusalem in the regions of the 
Sawad and of Lake Tiberias, but the truces which 
followed these fights allowed the Crusaders to levy 
taxes on a part of the harvests of that region, which 
gradually passed under their control. He made simi- 
lar agreements with the Count of Tripoli which gave 
the Franks a third of the harvests of the Bika‘ [q.z.], 
at the same time losing several fortresses in Mount 
Lebanon. Despite his efforts, he was unable to save 
Tripoli in 1109 or Tyre in 1124, and towards 519/ 
1125, Damascus itself was threatened for the first time. 


Tughtigin had insufficient forces and power to resist 


the Crusaders alone, and help from nearby princi- 
palities, themselves weak and divided, was insufficient 
and useless. Despite these checks, Tughügin gradually 
acquired, in Muslim eyes, the image of a fighter for 
the faith, as attest his titulature and the poetry writ- 
ten in his praise after 513/1119. Nevertheless, when 
his interests were threatened, as in 509/1115 when 
he felt menaced by the Great Saldjük sultan, he did 
not hesitate to ally with the Franks. 

His relations with Muhammad b. Malik Shah [4.».] 
were, in fact, difficult until. 509/1116. Muhammad 
probably reproached Tughtigin with having impelled 
Dukàk to support his brother and rival Berk-yaruk 
[see BARKYĀRŪĶ] and with having usurped power in 
1104. The Atabeg tried on several occasions to regain 
the sultan's confidence. In 503/1109-10 he even had 
the intention of going to Baghdad, but rumours of 
the sultan’s desire to remove him from power led him 


to renounce this. When Mawdūd, amir of Mawsil, was | 


assassinated in the great Mosque of Damascus by 
Ismá'ilis, Tughtigin was suspected of being behind 
the plot. Feeling threatened, he allied with the amir 


Il-Ghazi [g.v.], who was also on bad terms with the | 


sultan. Then in 509/1115 Muhammad sent an army 


into Syria under the command of the governor of | 
| ory of the people known to the Hellenistic Greek his- 


Hamadhan, Bursuk b. Bursuk, with instructions to 
combat the two amirs and then turn to attacking the 
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the Crusaders rather than lose their own power. The 
sultan's army was in the end defeated by the Crusaders 
without the intervention of the two amirs, but in the 
next year, Tughtigin, regretüng his attitude and dis- 
turbed by the Franks’ advance, travelled to Baghdad 
and ohtained the sultan’s pardon and recognition of 
the government over his territories. 

Within Damascus, Tughtigin’s reign was marked by 
the rise of the Bātiniyya or Ismā'īlīs under their Per- 
sian dāt Bahram. The Atabeg allowed them to have 
a centre for propaganda (dar al-da'wa) in the city and 
in 520/1126 handed over the fortress of Bāniyās [9.v.] 
to the south of Damascus to them. It remains obscure 
why he favoured this Shi*i sect; he probably thought 
that their support might be useful against the Franks 
and Saldjükids. The Atabeg's death in 522/1128 coin- 
cided with Zangi's arrival in Aleppo, and from this 
time onwards it was northern Syria which was to be 
ahead of Damascus in the fight against the Crusaders. 
Tughtigin was buried near the musallà [g.v.] to the 
south of Damascus. His fighting skill and bravery 
made him, like Salah al-Din after him, a legendary 
figure in the epic Frankish literature of the 13th cen- 
tury. As the hero of the Ordene de chevalerie under the 
name of Huon of Tabarié, he was represented as a 
Muslim prince converted to Christianity who was said 
to have fought at the side of the Jerusalem Franks 
(J. Richard, Huon de Tabané, in La chanson de geste et 
le mythe carolingien. Mélanges R. Louis, Saint-Pére-sous- 
Vézelay 1982, 1073-8). 
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TUKARO'I or MucHALMARI, a place near Mid- 

napir in the southern part of West Bengal, the site 
of a battle in 982/1574 between Akbar’s finance 
minister and commander Radja Tēdar Mal [g.».] and 
the young ruler of Bengal, Dàwüd Khan Kararānī 
{q.v.], who had repudiated Mughal suzerainty. Dāwūd 
Khan was beaten by a ruse [see HARB. vi, at Vol. 
III, 202b] and forced to flee, allowing Akbar formally 
to annex Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 

Bibliography: See that to DAWÜD KHAN KARARĀNĪ, 
and also J.F. Richards, The Mughal empire (= The 
New Camb. hist. of India, I. 5), Cambridge 1993, 33. 

x "a (C.E. BoswonTH) 

TUKHARISTAN, the name found in earlier me- 
diaeval Islamic sources for the region along the 
southern banks of the middle and upper 
Oxus river, in the wider sense of the term (see 
below), with the ancient of the Balkh as the centre 
of its western part and such towns as Talakan, Andarab 
and Walwalidj [g.v.] as its centres in the narrower 
acceptation of the term, sc. the eastern part. It com- 
prised in its wider sense the modern Afghan prov- 
inces of Faryab, Djüzdjan, Balkh, Sanangan, Kunduz, 
Takhar and Badakhshan. 

The name of the region obviously preserves a mem- 


* torians and geographers as Tokharoi, who may have 


Franks. Tughtigin and []-Ghazi preferred to ally with 


pushed into this upper Oxus region from the Inner 


Eurasian steppes as well as into what later became 
Eastern Turkistān. The Tokharians of Bactria or the 
upper Oxus region apparently used languages of the 
Indo-Iranian Saka group; see for these last, J. Harmatta 
(ed.), History of civilizations of Central Asia, ii, The devel- 
opment of sedentary and nomadic civilizations, 700 B.C. to 
A.D. 250, UNESCO, Paris 1994, chs. 16-17, and for 
the history of the Tokharians of Bactria, B.A. Litvinsky 
(ed.), History of civilizations of Central Asia, ii, The cross- 
roads of ciilizations A.D. 250 to 750, UNESCO, Paris 
1996, index, snn. “Bactria”, “Tokharistan”. But by the 
time of the coming of the Arabs to the region (sc. the 


second half of the 7th century), it is dubious whether | 
the local people thought of themselves as in any way | 
“Tokharians”, unless perhaps we take into account al- | 
Baladhuri’s mention (Futūh, 408) of Balkh (in con- | 


nection with al-Ahnaf b. Kays [g.v.], who raided into 
the region in the 650s) as madīnat Tukhārā. lt is also 
true that the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hsüan-tsang 


mentions lands of the T’u-hu-lo in both the desert east : 


of Khotan (sc. the Takla Makan) and on the Oxus 
(Mémoires sur les contrés occidentales, tr. St. Julien, Paris 
1857-8, i, 23, ii, 247). In his time, the western land 
of "'u-hu-lo was divided into 27 petty principalities, 
extending northwards across the Oxus as far as the 


“Iron Gate”, sc. the Buzgala defile on the road from ` 


Tirmidh to Nakhshab and Kishsh and thence to the 
Kashka Darya and Sogdia. 

What we do know is that the language of the pre- 
Islamic inhabitants of Tukhāristān survived there well 
into Islamic times on the evidence of the recently- 
discovered hoard of documents, mainly in the Middle 
Iranian Bactrian language, written in a cursive script 
derived from the Greek alphabet (thus confirming 
Hsüan-tsang's description of the writing system of the 
people of T’u-hu-lo, cf. Abdur Rahman, The last two 
dynasties of the Sáhis, Islamabad 1979, 232 ff), but with 
some also in Arabic. It seems that we have here the 
royal archive of a petty prince of Simindjān and Rab 
in southeastern Tukharistan (cf. for Simindjan, al- 
Tabarī, ii, 1219, year 91/710; Hudüd al-‘alam, tr. Mi- 
norsky, 63, 108-9, comm. 338), whose latest document 
stems from 549 of the Bactrian era, probably to be 
equated with A.D. 781, hence from the early ‘Abbasid 


period. It is in these documents, one dating from | 
the later 5th century A.D., that we find what is appar- | 


ently the first mention of Tukhāristān as such; one 
single person is described as “the Hephthal yabghu, 
the khar [= “ruler”] or Rob, the scribe of the Hephthal 
lords, the judge of Tukharistan and Gharčistān”. 

In the Islamic period, Tukháristàn in its wider sense 
included all the highlands dependent on Balkh, right 
and left of the upper course of the Oxus. According 
to Yāķūt (Mu'djam, ii, 518), there were two Tukharis- 
tans, Upper (al-‘ulya) and Lower (a/-suflā), but he does 
not seem to have had any exact idea of this division. 
Upper Tukhāristān was said to be east of Balkh and 
west (according to modern maps south) of the Djayhün 
(Oxus); Lower was also west of the Djayhün but more 
to the east than Upper Tukhāristān. The latter is also 
mentioned in Ibn Khurradadhbih and Ibn Rusta, and 
in al-Tabari. According to Ibn Rusta, Upper Tukharis- 
tàn, as was to be expected from the physical features 
of the country, lay north of the Oxus; on 292, 8, the 
high-lying territory on both sides of the Upper Oxus 
is included in Upper Tukhāristān, along with Badakh- 
shan and Shughnān. In Ibn Khurradadhbih, 34, on 
the other hand, it is assumed, as in Yāķūt, that Upper 
Tukhāristān lies east of Balkh and south of the Oxus. 
In al-Tabari (ii, 1589, 1612) the expression Upper 
Tukhāristān twice occurs without its situation being 
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defined. In another passage (ii, 1180) we are told 
that the lands of Shümàn and Akharün (north of the 
Oxus on the Upper Kāfir-nihān) were in Tukhāristān, 
without the qualification al-"ulyā. Al-Ya'ķūbī, Buldàn, 
289, 290, calls the district of the town of Bamiyan 
[4.e.] “the first” (al-ūlā) or “the nearest” (al-dunyā) 
Tukhāristān. Bamiyan was the “first of the districts 
(mamālik) in the nearest, western Tukharistan™. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih assumes that Tukhāristān extends lar 
to the northwest, including Zamon, the modern Nerkī 
(36), as well as to the south, where the frontier lands 
(thughūr) of Tukhāristān are said to be Zābulistān (35) 
and Kabul (37). 

The frontiers of Tukhāristān in the narrower sense 
are given most accurately by al-Istakhri (270); they 
were the lands east of Balkh, west of Badakhshàn, 
south of the Oxus and north of the main ridge of 
the Hindü Kush; the most important towns besides 
the capital Talakan or Tayakan were Walwalidj and 
Andaràb. 

When the Arabs made their first raids against Balkh 
and Tukhāristān in "Uthmān's caliphate, they found 
various local princes like the above-mentioned yabghu or 
Djabghüya ruling there, but the most powerful single 
force there was that of the ruler of the northern king- 
dom (sc. that north of tbe Hindu Kush) of the Heph- 
thalites (Ar. Hayātila [g.v.], sing. Haytal (for *Habātila, 
sing. *Habtal). The Hephthalites appear as such for 
the first time in al-Tabari’s history of the Sāsānīds 
during the struggle for the Persian throne amongst 


| his sons after the death of Yazdagird II in 457. They 


had conquered Tukhāristān shortly before (al-Tabarī, 
i, 873, 4; Nēldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 119); 
from whom we are not told. During the Arab wars 


| with the native princes, the last Sāsānids and the 


Turks, for the possession of Tukhāristān, a Djabghū 
(djabghüya, al-Tabarī, ii, 1206) is mentioned as king 
(malik) of Tukhāristān; he was a prince of the Turkish 
people of the Kharlukh (Karluk) the expressions 
djabghūya al-Tukhārī (ii, 1604, 1612) and djabghüya al- 
Kharlukhī (1612) are used promiscuously by al-Tabari, 
although in one passage (1591) he does make a distinc- 
tion between Tukhāristān and the land (ard) of the 
djabghüya. 

The conquest of Tukhàristàn was difficult and pro- 
longed for the Arabs. Ziyad b. Abihi [g.e.], governor 
of the East for Mu'āwiya, was concerned for the safety 
of the eastern fringes of Khurāsān and feared the 
possibility of a revanche, with Chinese or Hephthalite 
aid, of the Sāsānid claimant Fīrūz, son of Yazdagird 
III. In 47/667 his commander al-Hakam b. ‘Amr al- 
Ghifari raided into lower Tukhāristān and Gharčistān, 
crossing the Oxus into Caghaniyan and driving Firüz 
back to Chinese territory, and in 51/671 al-Rabi* b. 
Ziyàd al-Hārithī conquered Balkh and again crossed 
into Čaghāniyān (al-Tabari, ii, 109-10, 155-6; H.A.R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
16-17). The tribal conflicts in Khurāsān and the 
upheavals within the caliphate of the 680s and early 
690s were not conducive to an extension of Arab 
power, and the Arabs faced a redoubtable foe in the 
Hephthalite ruler Tarkhan Nizak [g.v.], and it was 
not until 91/709-10 that the governor of Khurasan 
Kutayba b. Muslim [9.v.] was able to overcome the 
resistance of Nīzak and his ally the Djabghüya, killing 
Nizak by an act of treachery. From now onwards, 
Arab control in lower Tukhāristān was reasonably 
secure, and Balkh developed into a centre of Arab 
power (see Gibb, op. ci., 36-42), although the caliphal 
grip was temporarily shaken by the revolt in 116/734 
of al-Harith b. Suraydj [¢.v.], who controlled Balkh 
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for a while and who was supported by the local 
princes of Tukhāristān; these last continued to send 
embassies to the Imperial Chinese court, requesting 
help against the Arabs, even after the decisive Arab 
victory at Talas in 133/751 over the Chinese army. 
Al-Hàrith had latterly allied with the Khakan of the 
Tūrgesh or Western Turks, and Turks seem to have 
continued to be an ethnic constituent of the (other- 
wise mainly Iranian) population of Tukhāristān; the 
Hudüd al-Glam (372/982) mentions Khallukh (= Khar- 
lukh) Turks as living in its steppe lands. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, Balkh and Tukhāristān were 
at first governed by commanders sent out from ‘Irak, 
but in the early 3rd/9th century they came within 
the vast governorship of the East allotted to the 
Tāhirids [q.v.]. In practice, Tukhāristān was left largely 
to local dynasties, most notably the Abü Dawüdids 
or Bānīdjūrids [4.v. in Suppl.], who controlled the sil- 
ver mines of Andarab and Pandjhir, issuing their own 
coins, and whose amir Aba Dawid Muhammad was 
ruling in Balkh as late as 286/899; what may have 
been a parallel branch of the family ruled north of 
the Oxus in Khuttal [see KHUTTALAN] well into the 
4th/10th century. 

The history of Tukhāristān henceforth forms part 
of that of the great powers of the East which dom- 
inated northern Afghanistan—the Sāmānids, the 
Ghaznawids and the Saldjüks. Under the dynasty 
from central Afghanistan of the Ghürids Tukhāristān 
and Badakhshàn at the end of the 6th/12th and be- 
ginning of the 7th/13th centuries came within the 
territories of the subordinate branch of the Ghūrids 
centred on Bamiyan. The Ghürid historian Djüzdjani 
frequently uses the term Tukhāristān in his sections 
on the Ghürid sultans and the irruption of the 
Mongols, but after that time it seems to have dropped 
out of use. 
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(W. BARTHOLD-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

TUKULOR, a name given to the branch of 
the Fulbe [q.v.] (Fulani) people who live in 
Futa Toro, the middle valley of the Senegal River, 
and are closely associated with Islamic practice and 
Islamisation in the wider region. Tukulor (French 
Toucouleur) is derived from Takrür [g.v.], the name 
of a town and kingdom in the same middle valley. 
The derivation probably came from the Wolof lan- 
guage and people who were the western neighbours 
of the Tukulor; from the Wolof it passed into French 
colonial practice and from there into widespread usage 
in European and African ethnographies of Senegal 
and West Africa. 

Over the 20th century, the Tukulor have adjusted 
to this designation, but they much prefer to call them- 
selves Aal pulār “speakers of Pular” (Fulfulde, Fulani), 
the language common to the Fulbe people who have 
spread across the Sahelian belt of West Africa. By 


this term they link themselves to the larger ethnic | 


expression; they also create a context for emphasising 
the “Fulbe djihāds” which occurred in Futa Toro, Futa 
Jalon (the mountains of Guinea), Masina (the Middle 
Delta of the Niger) and most spectacularly, in Hausa- 
land under the leadership of "Uthmān dan Fodio [see 
‘UTHMAN B. FÜDi] in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


There is no written record of the use of the term 
Tukulor before the early 19th century. This fact rein- 
forces the probability of derivation from Wolof to 
French to more general usage, and the close associ- 
ation of the term with Islamic learning, practice and 
militancy in the middle valley. In late 18th-century 
Futa Toro, a group of Muslims organised themselves 
against the depredations of nomadic raiders from the 
north and the inability of the local Fulbe régime (the 
Satigis of the Deniyanke dynasty) to provide for their 
security. Under the leadership of Sulaiman Bal and 
then Abdul Qadir Kane, they succeeded in defend- 
ing themselves, mobilising the peasantry and finally 
in establishing a régime which they called an ima- 
mate or Almamate. These very committed Muslims 
received the name of tērēdbe or “seekers of alms” from 
the Deniyanke, and transformed it into the name for 
themselves and, ultimately, into the designation of the 
ruling class of the new order. Térddbe origins were 
quite diverse ethnically and linguistically (Fulbe, 
Soninke, Malinke, Wolof, Hassaniyya, etc.) Their 
ancestors were attracted to the middle valley, largely 
because of its agricultural productivity, based upon two 
growing seasons (one rainfed, one floodplain) per year. 

Abdul Qadir became the first Almamy (ca. late 
1770s-1807). Not only did he seck to establish a truly 
Islamic culture at the village level, in place of the di- 
verse practice of the Deniyanke; he also sought to 
"export" the Islamic vision and revolution to the west 
and east of the middle valley. He ultimately failed in 
his effort, and was assassinated by a coalition of insid- 
ers and outsiders exhausted by his militancy and right- 
eousness. His successors in the position of Almamy 
survived until the French colonial conquest at the end 
of the 19th century, but they never combined the 
power and zeal of Abdul Qadir. 

The vision of Almamy Abdul Qadir did persist, 
however, as the ideal of a Muslim leader and state. 
It also emerged in the word Tukulor, as a way of 
referring to the inhabitants of the middle valley, or 
at least many of them, who made Islamic culture inte 
a kind of badge of ethnic identity. At least, so thought 
the Wolof, and the French after them. Many of the 
inhabitants of the middle valley who migrated to the 
west, and especially to St. Louis, the French colonial 
capital at the mouth of the Senegal River, commu- 
nicated a sense of superiority in Islamic practice. Most 
of tbose who led dihàds in western Senegal in the 
late 19th century, or who emerged as leaders of the 
Muslim brotherhoods of Senegal in the 20th century, 
were of Tukulor origin or claimed such an origin for 
themselves. 

One person who gave strong impetus to the asso- 
ciation of Tukulor and Islamic militancy was al-Hadjdj 
‘Umar Tal [q.v.]. Born in the western confines of Futa 
Toro in the late 18th century, “Umar led a holy war 
against the Malinke and Bambara regimes of the west- 
ern parts of modern Mali in the mid-19th century. 
To accomplish his purposes he recruited on a massive 
basis throughout Senegambia, and particularly in the 
middle valley. He enlisted perhaps as many as 40,000 
people in the year 1858-9, and his son and principal 
successor, Ahmad Shekhu, continued recruitment in 
Futa until his defeat by the French in the 1890s. The 
people who left their farms and homesteads in the 
middle valley to fight and settle in Nioro, Segu, Ban- 
diagara and other bastions of the cast were identified 
in various ways: mudjāhid, Futanke, and of course 
Tukulor. 

Those who came back to the middle valley and 
lived in colonial Senegal reinforced the links between 


Futa Toro, Islamic militancy and the designation | 


Tukulor. Seydu Nuru Tal, a grandson of *Umar, 
helped to seal these links during the middle and later 
years of French colonial rule (ca. 1920-60). He used 
his grandfather's prestige, as the symbol of pre- 
colonial Islamic practice and militancy, to reinforce 
colonial authority and to undermine newer forms of 
Islamic reform. 

These identifications have faded somewhat in the 
last few decades with the diversification and deepening 
of Islamic practice, the variety of kinds and origins 
of Islamic reform, the expansion of literacy in Pular 
and other West African languages, and the absence 
of any obvious central Islamic authority. The associ- 
ations of the word Tukulor nonetheless survive, as 


the dominant class of the middle valley. 
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TULAKA' (A), the pl. of talīk, which means “a 
person loosed, set free, e.g. from imprisonment or 
slavery" (Lane, 1874). The plural hecomes a techni- 
cal term in earliest Islam for denoting the Meccans 
of Kuraysh who, at the time when Muham- 
mad entered Mecca in triumph (Ramadàn 
8/January 630), were theoretically the Pro- 
phet’s lawful booty but whom he in fact 
released (al-Tabari, i, 1642-3: kala 'dhhabū fa-antum 


al-tulakā”. Cf. Glossarium, p. CCCXLII, and Madjd al- | 


Din Ibn al-Athir, Nihdya, ed. al-Zawi and al-Tannàhr, 
Cairo 1383/1963, iii, 136). 

It was subsequently used opprobriously by oppo- 
nents of the Meccan late converts, such as enemies 
of the Umayyads, the clan of Abū Sufyān [9.v.] who 
had previously led the Meccan opposition to Muham- 
mad. In the exchange of letters between "Alī and 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyàn during the Siffin [g..] nego- 
tiations (whether the correspondence is in fact authen- 
tic is doubtful), ‘Alt denounces his challenger as (alīk 
ibn talik, and declares that the tulakā” could never be 
accounted amongst the emigrants from Mecca before 
its conquest, the prestigious muhādjirūn [q.v.], since the 
Prophet had declared the bab al-hidjra to be closed at 
the surrender of Mecca; hence no member of Umayya 
was entitled to participate in a shūrā [g..] convoked 
to choose a new caliph, but only the Muhàdjirün and 
the Ansar. See al-Minkari, Wakat Sifin, ed. Hārūn, 
29-30, 201; al-Balādhurī, Ansād, iii/1, ed. Mahmūdī, 
279-82; al-Tabari, i, 3278; al-Bayhaki, al-Mahāsin wa 
T-masáwi, ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1380/1961, i, 82; and cf. 
W. Madelung, The succession to Muhammad. A study of 
the early caliphate, Cambridge 1997, 194, 231. 
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TULAYHA s. KHuwavtiD B. Nawrai, from the 
Bedouin Banü Fak‘as, a part of the tribe of Asad, 
one of the false prophets who arose in 
Arabia during the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad 
and afterwards. 
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Details of Tulayha's life and activity before Islam 
are virtually unknown. Whereas certain clans of the 
Asad were connected with the religious and economic 
institutions of pre-Islamic Mecca, Tulayha's clan, 
Fak'as, had no such links. Neither does it seem to 
have taken a side in the struggle between Mecca and 
Muhammad until the last phase of the Prophet's life. 
Muhammad's raid on Tulayha and his clan at the 
place called Katan, in the year 4/625-6, was most 
probably initiated by the Prophet rather than pro- 
voked by Tulayha (the former version is suggested by 
some sources, but the latter is favoured by many). 
Some sources relate that an unspecified number of 


| Asadis, headed by Tulayha, participated in the expe- 
: dition led by the Meccans against Medina (al-Khandak) 
well as some confusion between Tukulor and tērēdde, | 


in the year 5/627. Even if this information is true, 
it may be suggested that the Asadis joined the siege 
in order to gain booty rather than achieve political 
ends (see Landau-Tasseron, Asad, 7-11, 20-2). Thus 
there is no unequivocal evidence that Tulayha was 
inimical to Islam during the Medinan period. Muslim 
traditions relate that he came to see the Prophet in 


| the year 9/631, was converted to Islam but aposta- 


tised shortly afterwards. These accounts are doubtful, 
first, because they duplicate reports about another false 
prophet, Musaylima, and, secondly, because they may 
be biased: they may have been invented in order to 
justify the actions taken by the caliph Abü Bakr against 
Tulayha and his supporters during the Ridda [g.v. in 
Suppl.] wars (tbid., 16). 

Muslim historical tradition portrays Tulayha as an 
opportunist and a false prophet or rather, as a ludi- 
crous imitator of Muhammad. Yet it may be learned 
from the same tradition that Tulayha was actually a 
genuine Djāhilī soothsayer (Kain) as well as a tribal 
chief. Descriptions of him as a poet, an orator, a 
composer of rhymed prose and an expert on geneal- 
ogy probably relate to his religious function (al-Djāhiz, 
Bayan, ed. Hārūn, Cairo 1968, i, 359; see a typical 
example of his functioning as kākin and his rhymed 
prose in al-Wakidi, A. al-Ridda, Paris 1989, 50). Ref- 
erences to his valour and his visits to the Persian 
court in pre-Islamic times indicate his role as a tribal 
chief (but the reference to him as “Lord of Khaybar” 


; should not be taken seriously, for it merely duplicates 
; the genuine reference to Musaylima as Lord of Yama- 


ma, see Ibn Hubaysh, 14, and al-Tabari, i, 1796-97). 
Tulayha acted as both a soothsayer and a tribal 
chief when he was leading a group of clans opposing 
Islam during the so-called apostasy (ridda) wars. He 
started the opposition movement while the Prophet was 
still alive, apparently thinking that by this act he was 
protecüng the independence and honour of his Bedouin 
supporters (see Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghába, iii, 66; Ibn 
A‘tham, 20, and the poem in al-Wāķīdi, op. cit., 50). 
His supporters in their turn do not seem to have 
believed in his prophethood; rather, they wished to 
avoid paying taxes to the Muslim state (see al- 
Baghdadi, Ahizanat al-adab, iti, 319). Tulayha was 
defeated by a Muslim contingent sent by the first 
caliph, Abū Bakr, in the battle of Buzàkha [g.v.] (a 
place in Nadjd}, in the year 11/632. He publicly 
repented in the time of ‘Umar, the second caliph, 
and his previous sins were altogether forgiven. He 
joined the Muslim armies and participated in impor- 
tant battles in ‘Irak. He excelled in fighting and died 
a heroic death as a shahid [q.v.] in the battle of 
Nihawand in the year 21/642. 
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(Etta LaNDAU-TAssERON) 
TULAYTULA, Totepo, a town of Spain sit- 
uated not far from the geographical centre of the 
Iberian peninsula, 71 km/44 miles south-south-west 
of Madrid. Built 568 m/1,863 feet above sea-level on 
a granite hill, and surrounded on three sides by a 
bend of the Tagus [see rApjuH], which has dug out 
its bed along a deep geological fault, it commands in 
its immediate vicinity a fertile vega which runs to the 
north-east and the north-west along the river, with 
the denuded plain of Castile beyond it. 
It is today, in the framework of provincial auton- 


omy in existence since 1975, the seat of the regional | 


government of Castile-La Mancha, the old New Castile, 
now severed from the province of Madrid. The town 
remained fairly sleepy till the 1930s, as Lēvi-Provengal 
described it in his E/' art., but since the end of the 
Civil War it has, over the half-century, enjoyed a cer- 
tain development, with expansion beyond its original 
site, so that most of its population now resides no 
longer in the historic centre of the town but in new 
suburbs built along the plain. The traditional town 
centre, despite some decay and decline—although 
partly hidden behind the well-preserved facades and 
doorways, and explicable by the necessary adaptation 
to modern life—stīll preserves much of the remains 
of its past, and each day sees files of tourists on day- 
trips from Madrid. 

The Arab geographers who descrihe the Peninsula 
all give descriptions, of varying lengths, of Toledo. 
Al-Idrīsī puts it in the iktēm of al-Sharat [g.v.] (= Las 
Sierras). In his time, it had already been taken from 
the Muslims. He describes its excellent strategic posi- 
tion, its ramparts and the gardens which surround it, 
intersected by canals from which the water is raised 
for irrigation by means of norias Abu ’l-Fida’ also 
praises the beauty of its orchards, among the trees of 
which were pomegranates with enormous flowers. Ac- 
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cording to Yāķūt, the cereals grown around Toledo 
could be kept for 70 years without deterioration and 
its saffron was of excellent quality. 

Livy (Hist, xxxvii. 7) is the first to mention the 
Iberian town of Toletum which was taken, not with- 
out difficulty, in 193 B.C. by the proconsul M. Fulvius. 
It remained very prosperous under Roman rule, and 
when Christianity was introduced into Spain, it soon 
attained great importance as a centre of religion. In 
A.D. 400 a council of 19 bishops met there for the 
first time. Toledo was taken in 418 by the Visigoths 
and in the 6th century became the capital of their 
kingdom in the Peninsula. In 567 Athanagilda made 
it his capital and when the king Reccared was con- 
verted to Christianity in 587, the Visigothic capital 
again became the religious metropolis of Iberia, on 
an even grander scale. The Roman Catholic clergy 
began to interfere in the political control of the country 
and to display their activity in numerous councils. 

It is in Toledo that is laid the scene of the legend- 
ary episode of king Roderic and Florinda, daughter 
of Count Julian of Ceuta, and in the town the spot 
is still pointed out on the bank of the Tagus where 
she was bathing when the Visigothic prince saw her 
and fell in love with her (Baños de la Cava). The invader 
Tarik b. Ziyad [g.v.] took Toledo in 92/714. He found 
it almost empty; only a few Jews had remained in it. 
Tarik enrolled them in his army, which was soon 
rejoined in Toledo by the force he had sent to take 
Granada and Murcia. It is also in Toledo that the Mus- 
lim chroniclers locate the meeting of Tarik and Misa 
b. Nusayr [q.v.]. The Arab leader only remained a short 
time there and continued his advance to the north 
of the Peninsula, going to Saragossa, which he seized. 

The Arab writers who deal with the history or 
geography of al-Andalus almost all record fascinating 
but legendary stories which circulated in the early 
centuries of the Hidjra about the fabulous wealth 
which the Muslim invaders found in Toledo when 
they took the city. The best known story is that of 
the “closed house of Toledo"; the sources containing 
it were studied by René Basset (La maison fermée de 
Tolēde, in Bull. Soc. géogr. Oran [1898], 42-58). 

The name of Toledo recurs frequently in the chro- 
niclers of Muslim Spain in the period of the governors 
and especially after the establishment of the Umayyad 
amirate of Cordova. According to the accounts which 
they give and which are confirmed by the Christian 
chroniclers, the town very soon became a hot-bed of 
sedition and a continual centre of rebellion against 
the government. 

It is certain that, in the time of Muslim domina- 
tion, part of the population remained Christian, with 
their traditional faith and Visigothic law. But it seems 
impossible to evaluate exactly what proportion re- 
mained that has traditionally been called “Mozarab” 
[g.v.] within the general urban framework and, espe- 
cially, in relation to the converts or muwallads (4.v.|. 
It is also doubtful whether the frequent revolts in 
Toledo against the Umayyad central power were 
mainly the work of the Mozarabs. 

It was in Toledo that the great Berber rising of 
122/740 found most support, and it was near it on 
the banks of the Wadi Salit (Guazalete) that the rebels 
were crushed by the troops sent from Cordova. It was 
again in Toledo a little later, after ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I had deprived him of his governorship, that Yūsuf 
al-Fihri sought refuge, and he was killed near the 
town in 142/759. 

From the reign of the first Umayyad amir to that 
of ‘Abd al-Rahmān III al-Nasir, there was not a ruler 


to whom Toledo was not a matter of care and anx- 
iety, sometimes grave. In 147/764 Hisham b. ‘Udhra 
rebelled there, and ‘Abd al-Rahmān I had to send his 
two generals, Badr and Tammam b. ‘Alkama, against 
the town. On the accession of Hisham I (172/788), 
his brother and rival Sulayman had himself proclaimed 
in Toledo and the amir was forced next year to besiege 
the town, from which he had to retire after two 
months without success. In 181/797, soon after the 
accession of al-Hakam I, a new rebellion broke out 
in Toledo, stirred up by an individual named ‘Ubayda 
b. Humayd. But the Umayyad prince was not long 
in severely punishing the Toledans for their habitual 
insubordination. 

Their spirit of rebellion at this time was fanned by 
the verses of one of their townsmen, who was very 
popular with them, the poet Ghirbib. On the latter's 
death, al-Hakam appointed to the government of 
Toledo a convert (muwallad) named *Amrüs, a native 
of Huesca, who, by arrangement with the amir of 


Cordova, after gaining their confidence, lured the | 


notables of the town into a trap in which they were 
all slain. This was the famous “day of the ditch" 
(waktat al-hufra) at an uncertain date (181/797-8 or 
191/806-7). This has sometimes been considered as 


a literary topos, but it nevertheless reflects the severe | 
repression by the Umayyad central government of the | 


permanent inclinations towards autonomy of the 
ancient Visigothic capital. 

This repression did not prevent further revolts in 
Toledo. In 199/814-15 al-Hakam himself marched 
against Toledo, and by a stratagem succeeded in enter- 
ing it; he then burnt all the higher part of the town. 
In 214/829 Toledo was again the starüng point of a 
rebellion raised by a muwallad named Hashim al- 
Darrab (“the smith") and it took two years to sup- 
press it. During the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, an 


Umayya in 219/834. The next year, the amir of 
Cordova laid siege to the town and it was taken by 
assault, after being invested for some months, in 
Radjab 222/June 837. Toledo remained subject to 


the Umayyads, to whom it gave hostages, until | 


238/852, but in this year, on the accession of the 
amir Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Hakam, it 
rebelled once more. The intolerance of the amir had 
exasperated the Toledans, and the latter, led by one 
of their number, Sindola, deposed their Arab gover- 
nor and declared themselves free of Umayyad rule. 
Not only did they drive the representatives of the 


Cordovan government out of their town, but they | 
organised an army which in Shawwal 239/May 854 | 


defeated the troops of the amir Muhammad near 


Andujar. Then, in order to resist the force sent against : 
them from Cordova, they made an alliance with the | 
king of Leon, Ordoño I, who sent an army under | 
Gaton, Count of Bierzo, against them. But the resul- | 
tant battle was disastrous for the Toledans, who lost | 
20,000 men. In 244/858, Muhammad, giving the town ; 
| Shanzir and his son Ahmad, ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. 


no rest, inflicted another disaster on it by mining the 
bridge over the Tagus; it collapsed when crowded 


with soldiers. Toledo had to beg for aman in the fol- | 


lowing year, and Muhammad appointed a governor 
there. From this time down to the reign of ‘Abd 
Rahman III al-Nasir, the Arab historians hardly ever 
mention Toledo. We only know that, in 259/873, its 


pay tribute to Cordova, their political independence 
would be practically recognised. 
The final subjection of Toledo was to be the work 


of the great Umayyad ruler al-Nasir. Before tackling | 
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it, he had to wait until all the other hot-beds of rebel- 
lion in his dominions had been exterminated. Once 
Badajoz had been taken, the caliph in 318/930 sent 
to Toledo a deputation of faķīks to make the citizens 
understand that their liberty was no longer compati- 
ble with the authority of the government of Cordova. 
This peaceful effort having failed, he at once laid 
siege to the town and came himself with a large army 
to direct operations. He pitched his camp at the stage 
(makalla) of Diarankas—probably corresponding to the 
modern Zalencas—and made it clear that he would 
not withdraw his troops until Toledo was taken by 
erecting some buildings and a bazaar which were 
given the name of Madinat al-Fath (“town of vic- 
tory”), opposite the invested city. The blockade was 
continued into 320/932, and Toledo had finally to 
surrender. A strong Umayyad garrison was placed in 
the town and its capture had a great moral effect 
throughout Spain. Henceforth, it was the capital of 
the Middle Frontier (al-thaghr al-awsat) and the office 
of governor of Toledo was one of the most impor- 
tant military offices of the Umayyad diwan. Among 
the principal holders of this office were Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hudayr, the kā Ahmad b. Ya‘la 
and, in the reign of al-Hakam II, the general Ghalib 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Nāsirī, the father-in-law of the 
famous hādjib al-Mansur [g.v.] Ibn Abi ‘Amir. 
During the period of troubles which ended with 
the fall of the caliphate of Cordova and in the dis- 
memberment of the Umayyad state in Spain, Toledo 
no longer played an important part in politics. On 
several occasions it served as headquarters or as a 
refuge for rival rebels, but it does not seem to have 
itself taken advantage of these occasions to rebel, as 
it had so often done before. It was for several years 
the base of operations of the general Wadih, and 


| between his two reigns Muhammad b. Hisham b. 
expedition was sent against Toledo under prince | 


‘Abd al-Djabbār found refuge there. Soon afterwards, 
when petty Muslim kingdoms [see MULOK AL-TAWA’IF. 
2.] were founded in the Peninsula, it became the 


| capital of an independent /ajfa, that of the Bani Dhi 


"l-Nün. 

The Bani Dhi "I-Nün [g.0.] were nobles of Berber 
origin who, in the reign of al-Mansür Ibn Abr ‘Amir, 
had obtained certain military commands. They were 
settled in the region of Shantabariyya (Santaver, in 
the modern province of Cuenca). It was to them that 
the Toledans appealed when, on the fall of the 
Cordovan caliphate, they wished to give themselves a 
chief. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Dhi 'I-Nūn, lord of 
Shantabariyya, sent them his son Isma‘il, who took 
command of the town and the territory belonging to 
it and appealed to the experience of a notable of 
‘Toledo, Abū Bakr b. al-Hadidi, to administer it for 
him. According to several Arab chroniclers, Isma‘il 
b. Dhi "-Nün was not the first king of Toledo but 
succeeded other chiefs of other families, Ibn Masarra, 
Muhammad b. Ya‘ish al-Asadi and his son Abū Bakr 
Ya‘ish; other names are also mentioned: Sa'īd b. 


M.n.y.w.h and his son ‘Abd al-Malik. The new ruler 
of Toledo, the beginning of whose reign is usually 
put in 427/1035-6, took the lakab of al-Zàfir and was 


: only a few years on the throne, dying in 435/1043-4. 


His son Yahya succeeded him and took the title 


' of al-Ma'mün. On his long reign, see DHU "L-NONIDs. 
citizens obtained a treaty by which, if they agrecd to | 


On the death of Yahya al-Ma’min at the end of 
467/1075, the kingdom of ‘Toledo, now considerably 
increased passed into the hands of his grandson Yahya 
b. Isma‘il b. Yahya, who took the /akab of al-Kadir. 
The great incapacity of this prince brought à period 
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in which decadence became more and more marked | 


after the brilliant and prosperous long reign of al- 
Ma'mün. Left to himself by the old Muslim allies of 
his grandfather, especially by the prince of Seville, he 
had to seek the alliance of the king of Castile and 
Leon, Alfonso VI. The latter granted him his pro- 
tection, but in return demanded increasingly larger 
payment of tribute. To meet his engagements, al- 
Kadir had to oppress his subjects with taxation and 
the latter ended by rebelling. Al-Kadir retorted by 
more rigorous measures and had several notables of 
the town executed, along with his first minister Ibn 
al-Hadidi. This only exasperated the Toledans against 
him still more, and he had to abandon his capital 
and seek refuge at Huete. The kingdom of Toledo 
was then offered to the Aftasid king of Badajoz, al- 
Mutawakkil [g.v.], who in 472/1077 took possession 
of it. Alfonso VI retook Toledo soon afterwards for 
his Muslim ally, but this was only a pretence: on 27 
Muharram 478, 25 May 1085, the king of Castile, 
after a treaty concluded between him and al-Kadir, 
which the latter could not escape signing, entered 
Toledo on his own account, thus making an impor- 
tant step in the progress of the Reconquista. The tak- 
ing of Toledo had a great moral effect on Christians 
as well as Muslims. It, more than anything, deter- 
mined the first invasion of Spain by the Almoravids 
in the next year. 

But despite the initial successes of Yusuf b. Tāshfīn 
and the Almoravids, and then those which their suc- 
cessors the Almohads were able, on occasion, to secure 
during their fight for the defence of al-Andalus against 
the Reconquista from the north, Toledo was never 
again to pass into Muslim hands. 

Nevertheless, it remained for over a century one 
of their armies’ main objectives. It was besieged, with 
the troops of Islam beneath its walls, several times, 
but never successfully. In 492/1099 Yahya b. Yūsuf 
b. Tashfin encamped before Toledo at San Servando, 
before taking Consuegra on his journey homewards. 
Ten years later, a year after the battle of Uclēs, the 
great expedition of ‘Ali b. Yüsuf b. Tāshfīn, the so- 
called campaign of Talavera, achieved the capture of 


the latter town and a siege of Toledo lasting several | 


days. In 508/1114, raids mounted against Sagra and 
Sisla, the lands to the north and south of the town, 
were accompanied by a siege of Toledo. After the 
capture in 507/1113 of Oreja by the Almoravid gov- 
ernor of Cordova, there was a permanent presence 
of the veiled Sanhadjas on the Tagus a mere 50 
km/30 miles from the town until 533/1139. Probably 
in this same year, the Christians recaptured Oreja, 
and Mora, 30 km/18 miles from Toledo, became the 
advance bastion for attacks on the town for a short 
period until 538/1144. After this, the enfeeblement 
of Almoravid power in the Peninsula and the Christian 
advances into al-Andalus removed the threat of an 
Islamic *reconquest" of Toledo until the consolida- 


tion of Almohad presence in the Peninsula, notably | 


with Alfonso VII's capture of Calatrava [see KAL‘AT 
RABAH] mid-way between Toledo and Cordova, in 
542/1147. The Almohad victory at Alarcos in 592/ 
1195 enabled them to recover Calatrava and allowed 
them to push on as far as Madrid and Guadalajara, 
but without their effective control ever going beyond 
the defile and the tower of Guadalerza some 50 km/28 


miles south of Toledo. In any case, the Christian vic- | 


tory at Las Navas de Tolosa/al-Tkab [g.v.] (mid-Safar 
609/17 July 1212) put an end to any possibility of the 
Muslims recovering Toledo. 


After passing into Christian hands, Toledo long : 
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retained a strong Arabo-Muslim imprint. This im- 
print was not because of the small minority of Muslim 
faithful who remained there; the greater part of the 


| Muslim population seems to have emigrated immedi- 


ately after, or even before, the Christian reconquest. 
Lévi-Provengal’s words in the E/' art. “Having been 
a town of Mozarabs under Islam, it remained a town 
of Moriscos for quite a long time after its return to 
Christianity”, may now be criticised on several counts. 
The first is, that if there were Mozarabs in Toledo 
before 1085, they must only have been a minority of 
very limited influence. Second, the term “Moriscos” 
is now reserved by historians for those Muslims remain- 
ing in the Iberian Peninsula in the 16th century, offi- 
cially Christians because baptised, whilst continuing 
in practice to remain Muslims. Lévi-Provengal really 
meant for this time the Mudéjars, Muslims under the 
Christian power and recognised as such by that power. 
There is hardly a trace of these, in practice, until 
the mid-13th century. The desecration of the Great 
Mosque, described in a contradictory fashion by 
Christian authors (e.g. Jiménez de Rada) and Muslim 
ones (e.g. Ibn Bassam), may have arisen because of 
something in the migration of the Muslim population 
or possibly because of the presence of the Almoravids 
at the town’s gates in the succeeding years. It was 
the great advance southwards of the Reconquista in 
the 13th century which enabled the Christians to bring 
back to the Tagus valley a number of captives, even- 
tually freed without any obligation to convert to 
Christianity but with no possibility of returning to 
Islamic territory. The small Mudéjar community of 
Toledo in the 14th and l5th centuries was part of 
the intellectual élite of the Muslims of Castile, which 
allowed them to continue to exist with this status until 
the royal decree of 1502 which gave them no choice 
except baptism or exile. 

The Arab imprint on reconquered Toledo arose 
really through the Mozarabs, whose number grew 
remarkably, and tbrough the Arab-speaking Jews, with 
the arrival in the Tagus valley of the dhimmi minori- 
ties of Andalusia and even from the Maghrib, in the 
mid-12th century in the face of the appearance of 
the Almohads. The theory that some of the Muslims 
in Toledo were allegedly converted to Christianity 
immediately after 1085 and became *Neo-Mozarabs", 
rests on very fragile and disputable foundations. 
Whatever the case, the old and new Mozarabs of 
Toledo gave their tone to the place, at least until 
mid-13th century, assimilating for a while the immi- 
grants coming from the north, Castilians and Franks, 
and imposing the use of their language, the Hispanic 
Arab dialect, including also for writing. Numerous 
traces of Islamic civilisation filtered through by means 
of the Mozarab influence, and are still percepüble 
today in what remains of traditional urban structures 
and habitats. The “Arabised” ambience of Toledo in 
the 12th and 13th centuries explains its role as a cen- 
tre for translation from Arabic into Latin and then 
Castilian and as a bridge between cultures. 

There is not much visible of the town’s Islamic 
past. However, one may mention the little mosque of 
Bab al-Mardüm, which became part of the church of 
Cristo de la Luz and which is the only survival from 
the caliphal period (built Muharram 390/December 
999-January 1000 by Ahmad b. al-Hadidi) and the 
mosque of the calle de las Tornerias or del Solargo, per- 
haps from the period of the Taifas, which served as 
the Muslims’ place of worship tll 1502. Certain authors 
attribute this last to the 13th century, but it is difi- 
cult to think of a new place of Muslim worship being 


built in Christian Toledo, even to replace the old 
ones which had been confiscated, at a time when the 


Mudéjars were so few. The foundations of the pre- 


sent buildings may contain some surprises. 
Bibliography: For the pre-1930 bibl., see the E/' 

art. and see also that to DHU "L-NÜNIDs. 
1. For the Islamic period, see for the infor- 


mation of the Arabic geographers, Clara Delgado | 


Valero, Noticias sobre Toledo suministradas por los geó- 
grafos musulmanes, in En la Espana medieval, v (Madrid 
1986) (= Estudios en memoria del profesor D. Claudio 
Sánchez-Albornoz), i, 299-312. For the historians, the 
main source is Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis, esp. vol. v 
(ed. Madrid-Rabat 1979, Span. tr. Saragossa 1981), 
covering the years 300-30/912-42; vol. i, already 
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discovered and used by Lévi-Provengal, remains : 


inaccessible. Ibn Bassam's Dhakhira (complete ed. 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1979) is an important new source 
for the 5th/11th century. An important source, not 
mentioned by Lévi-Provengal, is the biographical 
dictionaries; for their use, see M. Marín, Familias 


de ulemas de Toledo, in eadem and J. Zanün (eds.), ; 


Estudios onomdstico-btogrāficos de al-Andalus (= EOBA) 
(Familias andalusies), v, 1986, 231-71. 

On general history, see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., passim; idem, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden- 


Paris 1931; idem, Alphonse VI et la prise de Toléde | 


(1085), in Hespéris, xii (1931), 33-49; ‘Abd al-Madjid 
Na'na't, al-Islàm ft Tulaytula, Beirut n.d., but after 
1961, the date of the author's unpubl. diss. at the 
Univ. of Madrid; E. Terés, Le développement de la 
civilisation arabe à Toléde, in CT, xviii (1970), 73-86; 
Chr. Ewert, Die Moschee am Bàb al-Mardüm in Toledo, 
in Madrider Mitteilungen, xviii (1977), 287-354; 
J. Porres Martín-Cleto, La mezquita toledana del Solarejo 
llamada de las Tornerias, in Al-Qantara, iv (1983), 411- 
21; D. Wasserstein, The rise and fall of the Party-Kings, 
Princeton 1985; Kristine Vlaminckx, La reddition de 
Tolède (1085 A.D.) selon Ibn Bassām as-Santarini, in 
Orientalia Lovaniensta Periodica, xvi (1985), 179-96; 
Simposio Toledo Hispanoárabe (6-8 mai 1982), Toledo 
1986; Porres Martin-Cleto, Historia de Tulaytula (71 1- 
1085), Toledo 1985; C. Delgado Valero, Toledo Islá- 
mico. Ciudad, arte y historia, Yoledo 1987; E. Manzano 
Moreno, Madrid en la frontera. omeya de Toledo, in 


Madrid del siglo IX al XI, Madrid 1990, 115-291; | 


idem, La frontera de al-Andalus en época de los Omeyas, 


Madrid 1991; Wasserstein, The Califate in the West. i 


An Islamic political institution in the Iberian Peninsula, 
Oxford 1993; M.J. Viguera Molins, La taifa de Toledo, 
in eadem (ed.), Los Remos de Taifas. Al-Andalus en el 
siglo XI (= Historia de Espana R. Menéndéz Pidal, vii/ 1), 
Madrid 1994, 86-91; M. Fierro, El proceso contra Ibn 
Hatim al-Tulaytult (años 457/1064-161/ 1072), in 
EOBA, vi, 1994 (= Homenaje J.M. Fórneas), 187-215; 
Isabel Toral, Yahya b. al-Hadidi, un notable en la corte 
de los Du l-Nün de Toledo, in ibid., 395-413. 

2. For the Christian period, see 
A. González-Palencia, Los Mozárabes de Toledo en 
los siglos XH y XIII, 4 vols., Madrid 1926-30 (the 
basic work, with Ar. documents and Sp. trs), to 
be completed by FJ. Hernández, Los cartularios de 
Toledo. Catálogo documental, Madrid 1985. See also 
J. González, Repoblación de Castilla de Nueva, 2 vols., 
Madrid 1975 (traditional view of a Christian repop- 
ulation, minimising the role of the Mozarabs and 
Mudéjars; Reyna Pastor, Del fslam al Cristianismo. 


En la frontera de dos formaciones económico-sociales, Barce- ; 


lona 1975 (an effort, not always successful, at revi- 


sionism}; Pilar Léon Tello, Judios de Toledo, 2 vols., l 
Madrid 1979; B. Martínez Caviro, Mudéjar toledano. : 
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Palacios y conventos, Madrid 1980; J.-P. Molénat, Deux 

éléments du paysage urbain au Moyen Age: “adarves” et 

“alcaicerias” de Tolède à la fin du Moyen Age, in Actes 

du XI" Congrès des Historiens Médiévistes de l'Enseigne- 

ment Supérieur, Lyon 1981, 213-24; idem, Les musul- 
mans de Tolède aux XIV" et XV" siècles, in Mélanges Jean 

Gautier-Dalché, Nice 1983, 175-90; idem, Villes et for- 

feresses musulmanes de la région tolédane disparues après 

occupation chrétienne (XI'-XV" siècles), in Castrum 3, 

Guerre, fortification et habitat dans le monde méditerranéen 

au Moyen Age, Colloque organisé par la Casa Velázquez 

et VEcole Française de Rome, Madrid, 24-27 novembre 

1985, 1988, 215-24; idem, Quartiers et communautés à 

Tolède (XII'-XV* siècles), in En la España Medieval, xii 

(1989), 163-89; idem, Mudéjars et mozarabes à Tolède 

du XIIF au XV" s., in RMMM, lxiii-lxiv (1992), 143- 

53; idem, L'arabe à Tolède, du XII’ au XVI siècle, in 

Al-Qantara, xv (1994), 473-96; idem, Le problème de 

la participation des notaires mozarabes de Tolède à Pauvre 

des traducteurs, in En la España Medieval, xviii (1995), 

39-60; idem, Campagnes et monts de Tolède du XII" au 

XV" siècle, Madrid 1997; M.J. Rubiera Mata, Un 

insólito cave de conversas musulmanas al cristianismo: las 

princesas toledanas del siglo XI, in Las mujeres en el cris- 
lianismo medieval, Madrid 1989, 341-7; I. Ferrando 

Frutos, Æl dialecto andalusi de la Marca Media. Los 

documentos mozárabes de los siglos XH y XIII, Sara- 

gossa 1995; L. Cardaillac (ed.), Tolède XII-XIII s., 

Paris 1991 (viewpoints from various authors, some- 

times differing from each other); J. Passini and 

Molénat, Toledo a finales del Edad Media. 1. El Barrio 

de los Canónigos, Toledo (1995) (other vols. in prepa- 

ration; the survival of the traditional urban habitat 
until today). 
(E. Lévi-Provengat-[ J.P. MOLENAT]) 

AL-TULAYTULI, Asu 'L-Hasan ‘ALT b. ‘Isa al- 
Tudjībī al-Ķurtubī, fakih of al-Andalus in the 
4th/1Oth century. 

He was originally from Toledo, where he studied 
with Wasim b. Sa'dün, and then at Cordova with 
various masters, including "Ubayd Allah, son of Yahya 
b. Yahya al-Laythī, and Ahmad b. Khalid. Ibn 
Mutāhir, the author of a lost Ta’rikh Fukahā” Tulaytula 
wa-kudatiha, says that he was a pious ascetic who prac- 
ticed the precept of al-amr bi ’l-ma‘riif wa 'l-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar to the point of drawing on himself con- 
demnation by the people of Toledo. He then retired 
to a karya where he cultivated his own garden, which 
he refused to leave even when the caliph al-Hakam 
II tried to drag him out of his retreat. He owes his 
fame to a Mukhtasar fi "I-masail [fi "I-fikh], praised by 
the Kadi ‘lyad, even though he points out that cer- 
tain of the questions treated were open to criticism. 
The work had a great vogue, since it appears in the 
bibliographical repertories of Ibn al-Tallà' (d. 497/ 
1104), Ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179 [9.v.]), Ibn Abi "I-Rabi* 
(d. 688/1289) and al-Tudjībī (d. 730/1329 [g.v.]) which 
remained in use till the time of the Moriscos. A total 
of 16 mss. survive, eleven in Arabic and five in 
Aljamiado, from which M.J. Cervera is preparing a 


; critical edition. Commentaries were written on the 


AMukhlasar by the Andalusis [bn al-Fakhkhār (d. 723/ 
1323) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Karsūtī 
(d. 755/1354). A versified version was made by Abū 
Hatim al-Darir (d. before 658/1260). 
Bibliography: lbn al-Faradi, ed. Codera, no. 
921 = Cairo ed. no. 923; ‘lyad, Tartīb al-madārik, 
Rabat, vi, 171-2; Dabbi, Bughya, no. 1231; Marin, 
Nómina de sabios de al-Andalus, in EOBAI, Madrid 
(1980), 939; M. Fierro, Historia de los autores y trans- 
misores de al-Andalus, in course of publication; 


Brockelmann, S II, 960. On the Mukhtasar and its 
transmission, see Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, ed. Codera- 


Ribera, 248-50; Ibn Abi 'I-Rabī*, Bamāmaģi, ed. | 


al-Ahwānī, in RIMA, i (1955), 267, study and tr. 
P. Chalmeta, in Arabica, xv (1968), 204-5; Tudjibi, 
Bamāmaģi, ed. *A.H. Mansür, Tunis 1981, 268-70; 
A. Ramos, Estudio de la transmisión de las obras de 
fiqh contenidas en el Barnama$ de al-Tujibi, in al- 
Qantara, vii (1986), 114; MJ. Cervera, La plegaria 
musulmana en el "Compendio de al-Tulaytuli”..., 
Saragossa 1987; eadem, Pervivencia de la literatura 
juridica tradicional entre los moriscos: el Muhtasar de al- 
Tulaytuli, in Actas del III Simposio Internacional de 
Estudios Moriscos, Zaghouan-Tunis 1989, 39-42; 
Fierro, La Fahrasa de Ibn Tallā in Estudios onomástico- 
biográficos de al-Andalus, ed. M.L. Aviola, ii, Granada 
1989; Cervera, El Mubtasar de al-Tulaytuli (siglo X). 
Primer compenio jurídico andalusí conservado, in Actas del 
II Coloquio Hispano-Maroqui de Ciencias históricas . . . 
Granada ... 1989, Madrid 1992, 139-50. 
(MARIBEL FIERRO) 
TULB (pl. atiab), a term applied to a squadron 
or battalion of cavalrymen, used mainly in the 
Ayyübid and Mamlük periods. The word appears to 
be unconnected to the Arabic root /-/-b, and may be 
of Turkish origin. Al-Makrizi, the only contemporary 
writer to attempt a definition, states (Khifat, ed. Bulak, 
i, 86, Il. 26-7: “A fulb in the language of the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz (bi-lughat al-ghuzz) is a commanding amir 
who has a standard attached [to a lance], a trumpet 
which is sounded, and the number of 200, 100 or 
70 horsemen” (cf. the tr. in Dozy, Suppl., ii, 51, fol- 
lowing Quatremére: “dans la langue des Curdes”). 
The term, however, is not found in any of the dic- 
tionaries of old Turkish. Also, from the context of 
the many examples of this term in the sources, it is 
clear that it should invariably be translated as a 
cavalry unit and not the officer commanding it. The 
tulb, whose size varied, was the basic parade and field 
unit of the Ayyübid army, but appears to have been 
an ad hoc formation. In the Mamlük period, it is used 
both for an amirs entourage of personal mamlüks as 
well as the larger unit under his command. At times 
it appears to be a generic term for any unit of horse- 
soldiers, and is also applied to the cavalry formations 
of the enemies of the Muslims, such as the Franks 
and Mongols. The verb tallaba is derived from this 
noun, meaning “to arrange cavalry in formation, or 
in a squadron”, and the verbal noun /a/fb and the 
participle mulallab are found. 

Bibliography: E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans 
mamlouks de PEgyple, Paris 1837-45, i/1, 34 n. 34, 
who gives a long list of examples; H.A.R. Gibb, 
The armies of Saladin, in idem, Studies on the civiliza- 
tion of Islam, London 1962, 76; R.S. Humphreys, 
The emergence of the Mamluk army, in SI, xlv (1977), 
79-82; D. Ayalon, From Ayyubids to Mamluks, in REI, 
lix (1981), 53-4. (R. AMITAI) 
TULBAND, the common Turkish pronunciation 

of Persian DULBAND, a sash or wrapper for the head, 
thence turban, the typical form of traditional 
headdress in the eastern Islamic lands, the Iranian 
world, and the Muslim and Sikh parts of the Indian 
subcontinent. The /urban of English, French and 
German, the /urbanie of Spanish and Italian, etc., come 
via forms like tulband, iulbant; in French and Italian 
the word is attested from the later 15th century, and 


in English from the mid-16th century. See Yule and | 


Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. A glossary of Anglo-Indian words 
and phrases", London 1903, 943-4. 


It should be remembered, however, that the word ; 
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| dulband is by no means so widely disseminated in the 
east as one would have expected from the general 
use of the word turban in Europe, but is limited to 
the Persian (and to a smaller extent Turkish) speak- 
ing area, and even here is not the only name in use. 
The commonest word in Arabic is “mama, which prop- 
erly means only the cloth wound round the cap and 
then comes to be used for the whole headdress, and 
in Turkish sarik is the usual name for the turban. 
Besides these, however, there are a large number of 
other names for what we often loosely call turban 
and for its parts in different Muslim countries; these 
are given in a preliminary list at the end of the article. 

The origin of this form of headdress ought prob- 
ably to be sought in the Ancient East; a turban-like 
cap seems to be found represented on certain Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments (cf. Reimpell, Geschichte der 
babylonischen und assyrischen Kleidung, 40; J. von Karaba- 
cek, Abendlāndische Künstler zu Konstantinopel, in Denkschr. 
Ak. Wien, lxii [1918], 87-8, and von Hammer, GOR, 
vii, 268, and Staatsverfassung, 441). In ancient Arabia, 
the pre-Islamic Bedouins are said to have worn tur- 
bans, and it has been supposed that the high cap is 
the Persian and the cloth wound round it the true 
Arab element of the turban (G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben, 44, 237). 

In Islam, in course of time the turban developed 
a threefold significance, a national one for the Arabs, 
a religious one for the Muslims and a professional 
one for civil professions (later divided into religious 
and administrative offices, waza’if diniyya wa-dīwvāniyya) 
in contrast to the military ones. 

Many details about the Prophet's turban have been 
handed down by Tradition, but most of these Aadiths 
bear obvious traces of a late date. They therefore 
prove nothing for the time of the Prophet, but only 
show what later ages wanted to believe. To the latter, 
the turban, as succinctly expressed in a hadith, signified 
“dignity for the believer and strength for the Arab”, 
wakar li "Muslim wa-izz li "Arab, and the Prophet 
to them is the owner of the turban par excellence 
(sāhīb al-‘imama). The makers of turbans in Turkey 
(dulbenddjiyan) actually chose the Prophet as their patron 
saint, for he is said to have traded in turbans in Syria 
before his call and to have exported them from Mecca 
to Bosra (Ewliya Celebi, i, 590). The only reliable 
hadith is negative: the muhrim is not allowed to wear 
the turban, nor kamis, sarāwīl, etc. This hadith is also 
found in al-Bukhārī in the bāb al-ama’im (lībās, bab 
15) contrasted with the following, mostly weak, Aadit/s. 
According to one, for example, Adam is said to have 
worn a turban which Gabriel wound round his head 
on his expulsion from Paradise; previously he wore 
a crown (adj [q.v.]). The next was Alexander, Dhu 
"l-Karnayn, who wore a turban to conceal his horns. 
A much-quoted Aadith says that “turbans are the crowns 
of the Arabs" (al-ama^im tidjàn al-‘Arab), which is var- 
iously explained to mean either that turbans are as 
rare among the Arabs as crowns among other peo- 
ples, for most Bedouins only wear caps (kalānis) or no 
headdress at all, or that the Arabs wear turbans as 
the Persians wear crowns, so that the turban would 
be a national badge of the Arabs as the crown of 
the Persians. A similar hadith says “wear turbans and 
thus be different from earlier peoples" (itammū khalifu 
| ‘Lumam kablakum). 
| Still more numerous are the Aadits which describe 
the turban as a badge of Muslims to distinguish them 
from the unbelievers; turbans are a mark of Islam 
(al-ama@’im simà al-Islém), the turban divides the believ- 
ers from the unbelievers (al-1māma hadjiza bayn al-kufr 


wa l-īmān or bayn al-Muslimin wa ‘l-mushrikin); the dis- 


tinction between us and the unbelievers is the turban | 
on the cap (fark mà baynanā wa-bayn al-mushrikin al- | 


‘am@ im ‘ala 'l-kalānis), or the Prophetic tradition “my 
community will never decay so long as they wear tur- 
bans over their caps" (là tazālu ummatī ‘ala ‘l-fitra mà 
labisu "l-'amà^im “ala 'l-kalānis); and on the day of judg- 
ment a man will receive light for every winding of 
the turban (kawra) round his head or round his cap. 
Thus “to put on the turban” came to mean “to adopt 
Islam". Nevertheless, the stage was never reached 


where it was a religious duty (fard) to wear the tur- | 


ban; it was, however, recommended (mustahabb, sunna, 
mandüb) and a general recommendation runs “wear 
turbans and increase your nobility” (/'ammà tazdādū 
hilm”). 


Especially at the sa/at and on going to the mosque | 


or tombs is the wearing of the turban recommended 
and it is said that two rak‘as (or one rak‘a, or the 
salāt) with a turban are better than seventy without; 
for it is not proper to appear before one’s king with 
head uncovered. Alternatively, God and the angels 
bless him who wears a turban on Fridays. In great 
heat and after the prayer, however, it is permitted to 
take off the turban, but not during the prayer itself, 
on the other hand, the lack of a turban is no rea- 


son for absenting oneself from prayer. At other times | 


also—in great heat or at home or while washing— 
the turban may be removed, and as a rule the Arabs 


always wore the turban “until the ascension of the | 


Pleiades”, i.e. until the beginning of the great heat. 


Even in later times, the turban played an important | 


róle in the spreading of Islam, e.g. in the Sudan (cf. 
A. Brass, in Jsl., x, 22, 27, 30, 33; MSOS, As. Studien, 
vi, 191-2). 
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It has not always been the custom in Islam for | 
none but Muslims to wear turbans. The later regu- : 


lations for dress demand, it is true, that only believ- 
ers should wear turbans, while unbelievers are only 


to wear a cap (Kalansuwa (q.v.]). But in earlier times, | 
unbelievers were only to wear turbans of another | 


colour or with some distinguishing mark. Rulers who | 
were not generally well disposed to members of other | 


faiths were always zealous concerning strict regula- 
tions about dress; but with a change of attitude, the 


observation of the prescriptions became slacker until : 


it again became necessary to enforce them more 


strictly. In later days, appeal was frequently made to | 


an alleged dress regulation by the caliph ‘Umar I, 


which is however probably a later invention and was 


probably transferred from ‘Umar II to ‘Umar I. The 


latter is said to have been the first to forbid Christians ; 
to wear the turban or dress resembling that of the | 


Muslim (cf. A.S. Tritton, slam and the Protected Religions, | 


in JRAS [1927], 479-84). Further laws about dress are 


attributed to Hārūn al-Rashid who, like ‘Umar II, is | 


said to have issued a general order forbidding Christ- 
ians to wear the same dress as Muslims. Al-Mutawakkil 
is said to have prescribed yellow for the unbelievers, 
including the turbans if they wore any, and the Fatimid 


al-Hakim black because this was the colour of the | 
hated ‘Abbasids. At one time, Christians were forbid- : 


den to wear red, at another, any one who wore white 


was to be punished by death. In Egypt and Syria in | 


the 8th/14th century, Christians wore blue, Jews yel- 


low and the Samira red, and they might also wear | 


silk, turbans, and neck-veil (harir, imāma, taylasán) of | 


these 
sce also GHIYAR). 


colours (al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-ashā”, xiii, 364; : 


Turkish Anatolia had a whole series of dress reg- ; 


ulations of its own: the earliest was enforced by "Alā? 
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al-Din Pasha (d. 732/1331) in the reign of Orkhan. 
He introduced a cone-shaped cap of white felt but 
only for officials in the sultan's service; other subjects 
apparently had freedom of choice in their dress. In 
the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror, further laws 
about rank, titles and dress of the officials were issued. 
Under Siileyman the Magnificent, ranks and profes- 
sions were carefully graded as described in the Shama? i- 
nàme-i Al-i ‘Othman of Lukman b. Seyyid Hüseyn, 
ca. 1580 (von Hammer, GOR, iii, 17; Karabacek, 4). 
Siileyman also regulated the use of the turban, hitherto 
apparently quite arbitrary, and issued regulations about 
the trade of turban-makers, sarikdjilar (von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 443). Unbelievers were given red, 
yellow and black, while white was restricted to the 
Ottomans. Ca. 1683 in the reign of Muràd IV, only 
the Turks of Istanbul wore wbite turbans; the Arabs 
in Egypt various colours; and the people of Barbary, 
white with gold. Jews and Christians in the east in 
those days wore blue (Voyage d'Horace Vernet en Orient, 
ed. M. Goupil Fesquet, Paris 1839-40) and, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und andern 
umliegenden Lāndern, Copenhagen 1774, Christians wore 
a blue stripe on their caps so that the tax-collector 
could at once readily recognise them. 

In other countries also, the colour of the turban 
was not at all uniform, and for every colour author- 
ity was given from alleged Aadit/s about the life of 
the Prophet, these traditions about turbans being of 
course all weak. A pious Muslim like al-Kattānī 
deduces from the contradictory description of the shape 
and colours of the Prophet's turban that he allowed 
himself considerable liberty and sometimes wore the 
turban without the cap and sometimes the cap with- 
out the turban, and sometimes both together; in the 
house or when visiting the sick, he put off both, but 
never when addressing the community, when he wished 
to make an impression on the people. 

The commonest colour for the turban is white. The 
Prophet is said to have been fond of this colour, and 
it is considered the colour of Paradise. There is not 
actually a hadith telling us that the Prophet’s turban 
was white, but this is probably only because white 
was the normal colour. The angels who helped the 
believers at Badr are said to have worn white turbans. 

If now the following references speak of turbans of 
other colours, they are not in direct contradiction with 
white, for the colours in question are connected with 
the events and have therefore a special reason. For 
example, another tradition says that at Badr the angels 
wore yellow turbans with the object of encouraging 
the fighting Muslims. According to another story, only 
Gabriel had a yellow turban of light, the other angels 
white, and others again reconcile the various statements 
about the angels at Badr by ascribing to some white, 
others green, black, red, etc. turbans. The Prophet is 
said to have at first liked the colour yellow but later 
to have forbidden it. 

The Prophet is said to have worn a black cloak 
and a black turban on entering Mecca and at the 
speech at the gate of the Ka‘ba, also on other occa- 
sions at sermons from the minbar, on the day of Huday- 
biya and during his illness. In black, there is said to 
be a subtle allusion to sovereignty (su'dad) and, besides, 
black is the foundation of all colours. ‘The ‘Abbasids 
claimed that the black turban of the Prophet worn at 
the entry to Mecca had been handed down to them, 
and in a tendentious Aadith in which Gabriel proph- 
esics the coming of the ‘Abbasids, he of course wears 
a black turban. Turbans of black silk (khazz) are said 
to have been at first permitted but later forbidden by 


the Prophet; the so-called %arkāniyya turbans are black 
(the derivation of the word is uncertain, according to 
al-Suyūtī from 4-7-4, to burn), and the Prophet is said 
to have worn them on his campaigns. Many great 
men in Islam are also said to have worn black turbans, 
such as al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibn ai-Zubayr, Mu‘awiya, 
etc. and al-Suyüti wrote a whole book on black dress 
(Zhaladj al-fwad fī lubs al-sawād). Later writers often 
claim the black turban as the special headdress of the 
khatīb and the imam. 

The Prophet is said to have at first liked to wear 
blue but then forbade it because the unbelievers wore 
it. On behalf of red, it is urged that the angels at 
Uhud (or also at Hunayn) wore red turbans. According 
to others, Gabriel wore red at Badr and on one occa- 
sion appeared to 'A'isha in a red turban. The so- 
called Kitriyya turban which the Prophet wore is also 
said to have been red. Sometimes also striped mate- 
rial has been used as turban cloth, e.g. yellow and 
red or green and red (Fesquet). 

In the history of religion the green turban is impor- 
tant, as the well-known badge of the descendants of 
Muhammad. Tradition is unanimous that the Prophet 
never wore a green turban, and there is no support 
for the colour green in law or tradition. But green 
is the colour of Paradise, and it is also said to have 
been the Prophet’s favourite colour; some say that the 
angels at Hunayn (or also at Badr) had green tur- 
bans. The green turban as a badge of the sharifs is, 
however, of much later origin: the ‘Abbasid al-Ma'mün 
in Ramadan 201/April 817 is said to have clothed 


the eighth Shi*i Imam "Alī al-Ridā in green when he | 


designated him his successor; the latter died before he 
could succeed, the ‘Abbasids went back to black and 
there were even persecutions to compel the ‘Alids to 
wear black (see Ibn ‘Abdiis, K. al-Wuzara’, ed. Mark, 
395-6). They seem, however, for a period at least to 
have worn a piece of green cloth in the turban as a 
special badge (shatfa) and to have been fond of wear- 
ing green, especially in times of liberty of conscience. 
In 773/1371-2 the Mamlūk sultan al-Ashraf Sha‘ban 
ordered that the turban cloths (a/-'asa^ib ‘alā "lama? im) 
of the ‘Alids should be green, and from 1004/1595-6 
the whole turban became green by order of the 
Ottoman governor of Egypt, al-Sayyid Muhammad 
al-Sharif. This fashion spread from Egypt to other 
Muslim countries, at first regarded as a late innovation 
and sometimes disputed, but has now become gener- 
ally approved. It is now regarded as a law that no 
non-‘Alid should wear the green turban nor strictly any- 
one whois only connected with the Prophet on the 
mother’s side, but this last point is frequently disregarded. 

Not only the colour but other ādāb of the turban 
are regulated by religion: 1. When should a boy be 
first given a turban? When his beard begins to grow, 
when he reaches maturity, or at the age of, say, 7 
to 10 years? One should go by the practice of the 
country; but in any case it shows shamelessness to 
wear a turban before one’s beard begins to grow. 2. 


How should a turban be wound? Here again the | 


answer is given by stories of how the Prophet wound 


his. It should be wound standing (trousers on the | 
other hand are put on sitting), with the right hand, ; 
j of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘in, who in 815/1412 


twisted to the right around the head and not simply 
laid upon it and in doing this, one should act accord- 
ing to the sunna, as regards pulling under the chin 
(tahnīk) the loose end (‘adhaba) and the size of the tur- 
ban. As in putting on any other garment, one should 
utter a basmala, while the Aamdala is only used for 
new articles of clothing. A new turban should if pos- 
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should be carefully done before a looking-glass, but 
one should not spend too much time over it. People 
of position may have their turban wound by two ser- 
vants. There are countless ways in which a turban 
may be wound; 66 are mentioned, but these are not 
all. 3. The question whether gold and silver orna- 
ments may be worn in the turban is usually answered 
in the negative. In the course of the development of 
the headdress, it was the women in particular who 
adorned their turban-like headdress in this way. Silk, 
on the other hand, is allowed with certain restric- 
tions. 4. The turban has also acquired considerable 
religious significance as a symbol of investiture, since 
there is no crown or coronation proper as symbols 
of sovereignty in the Muslim East. The prototype is 
again an act of Muhammad's; he is said to have put 
a turban on "Alī at the pond of Khumm [see GHADIR 
kHUMM] and again when in Ramadan of the year 10 
he appointed him governor of the Yemen; he is next 
said to have wound the turban on every governor in 
order to teach him fine manners (ladjammul) and to give 
him dignity. Following this example, the caliphs, the 
successors of the Prophet, put the turban on their vi- 
ziers and later on sultans. For example, al-Kalkashandi, 
iii, 280-1, describes the investiture of the Egyptian 
Mamlük sultan Aba Bakr b. al-Nasir in 742/1341-2 
by the Egyptian ‘Abbasid caliph Hakim II. The caliph 
wore a black neck-veil (/arha) with white stripes (mar- 
küma bi 'l-bayād) and placed on the head of the sul- 
tan a black turban (imāma sawda’) with white stripes 
round the edge (markümat al-taraf bi "l-bayad). Then 
we have a description of the investiture of al-Nasir 
Faradj by al-Mutawakkil in 801/1398-9, where we 
are told “mama sawdā” marküma, fawkahà tarha sawd? 
marküma. 'The turban is also an essential feature of 
the robe of honour (khila (4.v.]) which Muslim rulers 
used to bestow upon their viziers and amirs (there is 
a poetical description of a turban, for example, in 
Mihyār al-Daylami, d. 428/1037 [9.v.], Diwan, i, 242; 
a description of a robe of honour of the Mamlük 
period in al-Kalkashandi, iv, 52-3), and this is the 
origin of the differences in the turbans of the differ- 
ent classes, which were such that the initiated could 
at once tell an individual's profession by his turban. 
In general, it may be said that the largest turbans 
belonged to the highest and most respected ranks, 
especially of the clerical profession, and the differ- 
ences in sizes of the turban are, according to some, 
more important than those of colour. With this is con- 
nected the endeavour to give oneself as large a tur- 
ban as possible, and against this religion has had to 
fight: a warning is uttered against wearing too large 
a turban, since it is an extravagance—but not among 
learned men; on the contrary, they ought to be recog- 
nisable at once by some external feature to attain 
success in their labours. Hence the dress of the scholar 
is not a censurable innovation (bid'a), although earlier 


| men of learning did not wear it. All other statements 


about the sizes of turbans, including definite lengths 
like seven or ten ells, are again defended from the 
example of the Prophet. 

To mention a few isolated examples, we have in 
al-Kalkashandi, iii, 280, the description of the turban 


was for a period independent sultan of Egypt; his tur- 
ban was round, of pleasing appearance (latifa, with 
a tail hanging behind (rafraf) 1/2 x 1/3 ells in length. 
The Coptic Christian patriarch also had a larger and 
more regular shaped turban than the other priests. 
The dress of the Sultan of Morocco is described, e.g., 


sible be put on for the first time on a Friday. It | in the Afas@lik al-absér of Ibn Fadl Allah al--Umarī 


(Wasf Ifrīktya wa ‘l-Andalus, ed. Hasan Husni ‘Abd al- | 


Wahhāb, Tunis n.d. [ca. 1923]), 31, as not too large 
with iahannuk and ‘adhaba; cf. al-Kalkashandi, v, 203: 
with a long, narrow turban. The head-dress of the 
Ottoman sultans is frequently described. The turbans 


of dead sultans were kept in their tombs, e.g. in the | 
mausoleums in Bursa (von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, | 


446), and in other places we find them modelled in 
stone on the tombs. 


The turban, generally speaking, as noted above, | 


became the badge of the civilian professions. Turban- 
wearer (sahib al-imāma: Ibn Shith, Ma/alim al-kitaba, 
34 or rabb al-imáma) is synonymous with civilian and 
there is the expression “he abandoned the turban of 
men of the law and assumed in its stead the cap 
(sharbush) and the dress of the amirs” (al-Makrizi- 
Blochet, 335 n.). Al-Ķalķashandī often uses a/-muta'am- 
mimiin in this sense, e.g. xi, 114: al-m. min arbab 
al-wazā'if al-diniyya wa "l-diwániyya and al-m. düna arbab 
al-suyūf. To distinguish the various officers, the ofh- 
cials in Turkey under the old régime had different 
badges on their turbans, clusters of feathers and egrettes 


(süpürge and balikdjil), and soldiers wore on them dec- | 


orations awarded for bravery (sor ghué and éelenk; von 


Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 446). Fesquet says that sec- | 


retaries and scholars wore the turban high with many 
windings, merchants and artificers wore it loose and 
broad, and slaves very small. 

It is on this point that we find the differences in 


the different countries and especially between the | 
Muslim East and the West. This is noticeable in the |, 
description of western dress in al-Kalkashandi and in | 
the Masālik al-absār, and vice-versa in the accounts of | 


eastern customs as given by the Moroccan al-Kattani. 
In Muslim Spain, very few turbans were worn at all; 
the neck-veil (taylasān; Masalik, 42; al-Ķalķashandī, v, 


271) was rather worn instead; the loose end ('adhaba) | 
and the chinstrap (taknīk) are, originally at least, ap- | 
parently western fashions. In 1004/1596 we find the | 


Turks being struck by the narrow turban of striped 
silk worn by the Persian ambassador (GOR, iv, 275). 

In modern times the wearing of turbans has declined 
in some Muslim societies, although conservative and 
traditionalist circles have denounced tbe 5i4'a implied 
in this and declared that contempt for the turban is 
heresy and unbelief. This trend attacked in a number 
of special treatises on the turban mentioned below, 
notably by al-Kattānī (see Bibl.) and according to them, 
anyone who succeeds in restoring the turban to a 
country acquires the merit of reviving a good tradi- 


tion (hy? al-sunna). In 19th century Ottoman Turkey | 


the turban was officially replaced by the fez, which 
in its turn had to give way in 1925 to the modern 


European hat (shapka) just as in Persia under the | 


Pahlawis the turban was temporarily driven out by 
the kulāh. 


The turban could also be used for many purposes | 


other than that for which it was primarily intended. 
Thus in Sa‘di, Būstān, a man in the desert giving 
water to a dog dying of thirst uses his cap (Kulak) to 


a pocket, and also as a rope to tie up criminals, or 
to tie firmly in the saddle or to strangle. In 1032/1623 
the rebel Turkish lam chose the turban of Sheykh 
Ak Shams al-Din as their standard (GOR, iv, 590). In 


Mamlük coats of arms [see RANK] sāba means thc 
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cross or long bar, and in European heraldry a tur- ; 


ban is the sign of a Crusader (Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Führer, 272). Some mussels of the genera of turbo and 
clanculus are called turban: Persian turban = 


611 


cidarus, Pharaoh’s turban = clanculus Pharaonis; Turkish 
turban = balanus tintinnabulum (Grande Encyclopédie), and 
Turkish loans used to be known in the 19th century 
as “turban stock”, and “turban lotteries” the shares 
of the Banque Ottomane, which were of very uncer- 
tain value. 

As a survey of the many names for the turban and 
its parts, we give below an alphabetical list with short 
notes. The merit of first making a classification pos- 
sible is due to Dozy, who in his Dictionnaire des véte- 
ments and in his Supplément has collected ample material, 
which should generally be consulted. There are also 
the more recent works by Karabacek, Brunot and al- 
Kattani. 

‘Adhaba is the end of the turban-cloth which usu- 
ally hangs behind from the turban “between the shoul- 
ders”. When this form of turban first came into use 
cannot be ascertained exactly; it is of course said to 
have been wom by the Prophet and by the angels 
at Badr and according to lbn Taymiyya, Muhammad 
had a dream in this connection in which God pointed 
to the place between the shoulders; but many of the 
orthodox regard this dream as anthropomorphism. 
The leaving of one end hanging down is recom- 
mended, and a turban without tails and tahnīk is said 
to be bid'a. On the position and length of the tail, 
there are differences of opinion; the most usual is 
four fingers long between the shoulders. The Süfis 
wear the tail on the left because the heart is on that 
side; wearing the tail behind the right ear was a priv- 
ilege of the Hafsid sultans of Tunis; the legists of the 
Imāmiyya are said to have left two tails hanging down, 
one before and one behind, and the so-called Baghdad 
turban had two tails. Form VIII of the verb *dh-b 
means “to wind the turban leaving a tail hanging". 

‘Akal, a cord of brown camel hair, which the ‘Aneze 
wear instead of a turban cloth wound two or three 
times round their head-dress, which is called &üfiyya. 

‘Amāma, turban, another form of “mama. According 
to the dictionaries, the pronunciation with a is wrong, 
but according to L. Brunot, Noms de vētements masculins 
à Rabat, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1923, i, 121, 
this was the pronunciation in Algiers. It was there an 
unwound turban, and was also given as a present to 
the wali of the woman one wished to marry. 

«Araķiyya, perspiration-cap, a little cap of some light 
material which is worn below the turban-cap, to col- 
lect the perspiration, and which often peeps out below 
it The Turks called it sark ‘arakiyyest. The name 
maraka is also found; some wrote ‘arakiyye and would 
connect the word with ‘Irak (Brunot, 120; al-Kattānī, 
33). In everyday language, the word is said to mean 
ordinary cap (Kalansuwa) and in earlier times in Syria 
it was a sugar cone-shaped cap adorned with pearls 
worn by women. 

‘Asb[a] = "aba, bandeau. Al-Bukhārī (Libas, bāb 16) 
says that the Prophet once wore a black 'isāba. Among 
the Mamlüks, 'asba was the double camel hump-like 
erection on the furtūr worn by men and women 


| (Karabacek, 71), and in early 19th century Egypt it 
get water out of the well and his turban-cloth (dastār | 
or mayzar) as a rope. The turban was often used as | 


was a square black silk kerchief worn by women 
(Lane, Manners and customs, ch. 1). 

‘Azdba (another form of šāda?) seems to be a head- 
dress with pearls and gold worn in Morocco and 
Egypt. 

Bayda is properly an iron helmet but, according to 
al-Kattani, 3, may also mean a turban. 

Bughtak or Bughtak or Bukhtak, from Bughlutak, etc. 


; may mean turban and especially the high headdress 
; worn by Mongol princesses and ladies of rank, adorned 


turbo ; 


with gold and pearls. 
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Burnus, barniis, was in earlier times not a cloak but 
a high cap and in this sense it is used in al-Bukhart, 
Lībās, bab 13. Of later writers, for example, al-Kalka- 
shandi, v, 204, still uses it in this sense: the Sultan 
of Morocco wore a high white Purus. The corre- 
sponding verb is abarnasa. 

Burtulfla|, a high cap, with the pronunciation Partala, 
a low skull-cap; in modern parlance it means the /adj 
of a bishop. Persian has pertele from it. 

Danniyya (perhaps from danina), the “pot-hat” of the 
kadis, called ‘urf in Turkish. 

Dastār (Pers.), turban-cloth; dastār bandān, the “tur- 
ban-wearers”, are learned men, dervishes, etc. 

Dhwāba, the tail = ‘adhaba. This word seems to 
occur usually in Egyptian writers. In the dress of the 
Fatimid caliph and officials, an end of the turban 
cloth was left hanging down with or without a taknīk 
(cf. Ibn al-Sayraft, Kānūn, ed. Bahgat, introd.). 
According to al-Kalkashandi, iv, 43, Sift Shaykhs had 
a small dhwaba at the left ear. According to al-Suyüti, 
Husn al-muķādara, i, 226, scholars and kādīs wore a 
shash with ends hanging down between the shoulders. 

Dulband (Pers.) is perhaps the original of our word 
turban; cf. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 442, and GOR, 
iii, 17. Dulband-dārān are the turban-wearers, Turkish 
dulbend aghasi, the keeper of the sultan's turbans. 

Farüdiyya, a square kerchief worn by women who 
make a kind of rabta with this and the tākiyya and 
tarbūsh. Two or three pieces of cloth used to be used, 
which formed a kind of small turban but quite dis- 
tinct from that worn by men. The turban proper is 
distinctly a man’s headdress, but women have occa- 
sionally had similar fashions. The vigour with which 
theologians attacked women who wore turbans or 
otherwise aped men’s dress, quoting hadiths to sup- 
port their strictures, shows only too clearly the exist- 
ence of such practices (cf. al-Kattani, 42, 112). 

Fez, the red cap originally belonging to Fas in 
Morocco, was replaced in Turkey in 1925 by the 
European hat (shapka), while it continued to be worn, 
e.g. in Egypt. 

Fidam, turban, also a mouth-veil worn by the Parsis 
and a kind of muzzle for camels and oxen. 

Findjān seems to have been a headdress worn by 
women in Cairo and Syria, gilt below and decked 
with pieces of silver. 

Ghifāra in early times was a kind of ākyya for 
women, a red cloth with which they protected their 
veil from the oil on the hair. In Muslim Spain, it 
was the name of a similar cap for men, who usually 
wore not turbans but ghafa’ir of red or green wool, 
whilst Jews wore a yellow one. It would therefore per- 


haps correspond to the cap often called skāskiyya in | 


the Maghrib which was worn under the turban. 

Gulūta (Pers. pronunciation of the Arabic kallawta), 
a cap worn by women and children. 

Hen(n)in (French), a high headdress worn by women 
in France and Burgundy, a 15th century fashion influ- 
enced by the East, which still survived in Germany 
in the 16th century. The form changed and was some- 
times shaped like a sugar loaf or dome, sometimes 
like a roller or a truncated cone; sometimes it had 
two peaks, like the double henin worn by Queen 
Isabella of Portugal (Karabacek, ii, 67 ff., 84; there 
it is explained from the Arabic ģanīnī “tinkling” [from 
the metal pendants on it?] which occurs once in thc 
Arabian. nights). 

Harfiyya is a name for the cap of the turban; cf. 
Brunot, 105. 

Huntüz was a headdress worn by women in 


Morocco, triangular in shape, made of linen, three | 


inches long and broad and a span high, with silk and 
silver, the whole looking something like a camel’s 
hump; cf. al-Kattàni, 112. 

"Imáma, the most general Arabic word for the tur- 
ban cloth and also for the whole turban; other forms 
are 'amāma, “mma, pls. ‘amim and “mam. The verb 
is “m-m in forms II, V, VIII, X. Details and varia- 
tions according to colours, profession, and countries 
are mentioned above. Among special kinds may be 
mentioned the “mama Yisuft and “mama Süsi from Sis 
in Morocco. 

‘Imma is properly the style or form of winding the 
turban, then the turban itself. Al-Kattānī, 4: kasan al- 
‘imma = hasan al-i'timàm. 

‘Isaba, turban-cloth like ‘asha, in more recent times 
also a headdress for women, as in the Arabian nights: 
‘as@’ ib muzarkasha of women and an sābat al-huzn. The 
tasā'ib sultaniyya under the Ayyübids and Mamlüks in 
Egypt (al-Kalkashandi, iv, 46; al-Suyüti, ii, 110) were 
the flags of the sultan in the public processions (mawakib 
[g.v.]), for the flags enveloped the head of the lance 
like a turban (al-Kalkashandi, ii, 128; cf. al-Kattānī, 
12-13, 36). 

Kalansuwa [g.v.], a high headdress. 

Kalewi or Kalewi in Ottoman Turkey was a state 
turban which was worn in the capital by the Grand 
Vizier, the High Admiral (Kapudan Pasha) and the chief 
eunuch (kizlar aghast) and in the provinces by the 
pashas of three tails; cf. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 
i, 440, 444, and GOR, iii, 17, vii, 268, viii, 191. 

Kalfa, pl. kalfatat, a high cap, another form of 
kallavwta. 

Kallawta, kalūta, pl. kalawit, kalūtāt, a cap. The word 
is perhaps connected with the French calotte, Pers. 
gulüta, and perhaps even with the Latin calantica, calau- 
tica, calvatica; in Syriac, kalwá is found with the mean- 
ing of tiara, mitre. This name was particularly common 
under the Turkish dynasties of Egypt; under the Ayyū- 
bids, the sultan, the amirs and the soldiers wore yellow 
kalūtāt without turbans (famā”im), with dhawā”ib hang- 
ing down behind (al-Kalkashandi, iv, 39; al-Makrizi, 
ii, 98). In the reign of al-Ashraf Khalil b. Kalàwün, 
caps embroidered with gold were introduced (kalūtāt 
al-zarkash; al-Makrizi, op. ci) according to another 
source (al-Kalkashandi, op. c), they were red with 
‘ama’im; from the time of al-Ashraf Sha‘ban they were 
worn larger. The amir Yalbugha al-"Umari introduced 
a special form, the so-called kalūtāt yalbughawiyya which 
were large, but under al-Zahir Barkük, sull larger 
kalūtāt čerkesiyya appeared (al-Makrizi, op. cit). In those 
days, a set of robes of honour included a kalūta zarkash 
(al-Kalkashandi, iv, 52-3). 

Kalpak [see LBAS). 

Kamta, a red cloth, adorned with pearls, which 
Egyptian women twisted round their /arbüsh. 

Kawuk [see KAWUKLU]. 

Keffiyye, popular pronunciation of kūfiyya. 

Kelle push, a small white or red cloth cap, around 
which the turban can be twisted. 

Khurāsānī in Ottoman Turkey was the round tur- 
ban worn by viziers and other officials who were no 


| longer in active service and therefore did not wear 


the mudjewweze (von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 444). 
According to d'Ohsson, ii, 135, ‘Othman I is said to 
have worn a cap of a red material, which was called 
ladj-i khurāsānī and was worn by the Tatars and the 
Caghatay Turks. 

Kind‘, pl. akni‘a, also mikna (a) was a cloth which 
men and women wound on the head, like the “sõba 
and the fūfiyya. Sometimes also it seems to mean a 
woman's veil of silk embroidered with gold, then again 


to be the same as /aylasán (al-Kattānī, 12, 106). From 
al-kin@ came the Spanish al-quinal. Al-Bukhari has a 
bab al-takannu'. 

Kis@, properly a general word for garment, is a 
piece of flannel worn by learned men in North Africa, 
around the body and head. In earlier times every one 
wore it and called it ayk, which was the name for 
a woman's veil (cf. Brunot, 133-4). 

Konfil, a cap worn by women in Algiers and Tunis. 

Kub‘, pl. akbā, was in Egypt the name for the inner- 
most cap of the turban, which could be kept on, even 
when sleeping, while the turban proper was taken off 


and put on a special turban stand, kurs? al-7māma; the | 
kub* thus corresponds in a way to the later faktyya 


and arakiyya. The Egyptian texts of the Arabian nights 
have kub‘ for tāktyya. Kub* khatā”ī azrak is a similar cap 
of blue Chinese silk. According to al-Makrizi, ii, 105, 
there was a market called sūk al-akbātyyīn in Cairo. 
Kubba'a (= Syr. küb'a, Hebr. kūba*) is also said to have 
been a kind of cap or turban, but it also means the 
capital of a column. 

Kūfiyya, popularly Keffiyye, pl. kawafi, is in Arabic 
probably a loanword from the Italian (s)cuffia, 6th cen- 
tury Lat. cofea, Span. (es)cofia, Port. coifa, Fr. coiffe, Eng. 
coif, to which the Turkish uskuf(iyya) is also said to be 


traced. It is a rectangular piece of cloth worn by the | 


Bedouin and their women in Egypt, Arabia and ‘Irak 
on their heads, of linen or silk in various colours, 
almost a yard square. The cloth is folded diagonally, 
the ends hang down or are tied below the chin and 
above it the Bedouin sometimes, and townsmen usu- 
ally, wind a turban. This form, which was already 
known in Egypt in the Mamlük period and is men- 
tioned in the Arabian mghts, came into prominence 
again as part of the dress of the Wahhabis. 

Kūdj is a headdress worn by women, along with 
an “saéba. The word is perhaps a corruption of seraghüdj, 
seraküdj, which is said to mean a Tatar cap. 

Küka, a Persian word, is applied in Turkish to the 
plumed headdress worn by the princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia and by the Aghas of the Janissaries 
(von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 444). 

Kulah is the general Persian word for the cap, which 
replaced the turban in Persia. In Ottoman Turkey it 
meant more particularly the sugar-loaf-shaped head- 
dress of the cooks, confectioners and wood-cutters of 
the Palace, and also a white felt headdress worn by the 
Janissaries = kece and one of red cloth worn by the 
bustándjts = baretta. Surkh kulāhān was the Persian name 


for the Shī'ī Persians corresponding to the Turkish | 


Kizilbash; cf. Babinger, in Jsl., xi, 81. 
Kulóta (cf. kallawta) means in Persian a veil worn 
by women or a child's cap = gulüta. 


Kumma, kimma, pl. kumām is a little tight-fitting cap; ; 


cf. Abu "I-Fida?, iv, 232, l. 5; al-Kattani, 40. 


Kurziyya, karziyya, kursiyya. The word seems to be a | 
| Sūleymān I; GOR, iii, 17. 
the Persian; it is found mainly in the Maghrib and | 


loanword in Arabic and Berber and to come from 


Spain and was there applied to a man’s headdress 
of white wool or strips of wool which the Berbers 
wound round their heads like a turban cloth. But 
now it seems to mean a cloak; cf. Brunot, 132-3. 


Lātva (supply kalansuwa) means a small, tight-fitting | 


(lasika) cap, but is probably not a proper name for 
it; see al-Kattānī, 37, 40, 43. 


Libda, lubbāda, a small cap of brown or white felt | 


(libd) which the common people in Egypt wore under 
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the /farbüsh. The very poor wore it alone, without : 


tarbūsh and turban. 
Lithém, a mouth-vcil for men [g.e.]. 
Mandil |q.v.], mindil, a loanword from the Latin man- 


tile, is applied to cloths generally, but may also mean 
the turban, especially in Turkish and Persian. It is 
found in this sense also in Arabic authors, like al- 
Thaflibī and al-Makrizi, but they probably took it 
from the Persian. 

Mayzar means in Persia the turban, probably derived 
from mřzar, which, however, means a veil. 

Ma'raka, a parallel form for ‘arakiyya, perspiration- 
cap. 

"iek, also pronounced miffar, the helmet, is a 
network of iron worn to protect the head in battle 
under the cap (Kalansuwa): the Prophet is said to have 
worn one at the entry into Mecca. Soldiers wore a 
turban around the helmet, not only when fighting, 
but also in times of peace (Fries, Das Heereswesen der 


| Araber, Heidelberg 1921, 59). Thus the Ottoman Murad 


TV, who was continually in the field, used to wind 
his turban cloth around his helmet (von Hammer, 
Staalsverfassung, i, 443). Hence the phrase “to slacken 
the turban” = to live in peace and security (al-Kattānī, 
4) while “the turban on the neck" (fi ‘unkthi mindil 
or “mdma) is a sign of submission. 

Mikna‘a is the same as kina‘, a head-cloth but the 
former is usually smaller. The mikna‘a of women is 
also called ghifara. 

Mikwar(a), mikwāra is a word for turban, and mukaw- 
wir thus came to mean the same as muta‘ammim, i.e. 
theologian, man of learning, and in Muslim Spain, 
the officials and jurists, because these alone wore the 
turban there. 

Mishmadh, mishwadh, mishwādh, mishwash, are rarer 
words for turban. 

Mudjawwaza, Arabic, but apparently only found in 
Turkish as müdjewweze, a barrel- or cylindrical-shaped 
cap, which was worn with the turban cloth from the 
time of Siileyman’s dress edict, as the proper court 
and state headdress. Süleymàn is said to have been 
the first sultan himself to wear it (von Hammer, Staats- 
verfassung, i, 442; Pečewī, i, 4: M. surkh); the müdjewweze 
was previously the military cap, the red top of which 
peeped out from the turban cloth. Mebemmed 1I is 
said to have worn his turban over a spiral /àdj, like 
the müdjewweze of scholars, and the turban of his son 
Bāyezīd II, like his father's, resembled the type worn 
by learned men (Karabacek, 15; von Hammer, GOR, 


| ii, 17, vii, 268, vii, 191). 


Mukla, a large turban worn by learned men of 
unvarying shape, but also the headdress of Coptic 
priests with a long narrow band. 

Nuss ras “half the head", was a small helmet or 
cap worn by seamen in the Maghrib; the name was 
also found in Egypt. In Morocco the /arbüsh was also 
called "mif al-ra’s’ because it covered half the head, 
tightly fitting; cf. Brunot, 117-18. 

Parīshānī, the “untidy turban”, was the name of the 
turban worn by the common people in the reign of 


Pertele, Pers. pronunciation of burtulla. 
Rabta of women consisted of the fakiyya, tarbüsh and 


| farüdiyya; together they made a kind of woman's tur- 


ban, but it was very different from that worn by men. 

Ruzza was a small turban for young people in 
Morocco (cf. Brunot, 105-6). 

Sad) was a green or black /aylasám; cf. al-Kattānī, 
106. 

Salimi, a special variety of the kind of turban called 
Yusufi, called after Selim I, who is said to have pre- 
ferred it, as did Selim Il also; GOR, iii, 17, vii, 268. 

Sharbüsh, sharbush, pl. sharabish, sharābisk, probably 
from the Persian sarpūsh, but the latter is a woman's 
headdress. In Syriac we find sarfūskā in Bar Hebraeus. 
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The sharbish was the headdress of the amirs under 
the Mamlüks in Egypt; according to al-Makrīzī, ii, 
99, it resembled the /adj, was three-cornered, worn 
without a turban, and one formed part of a set of 
robes of honour. It had a markedly military charac- 
ter, and the sharbüsh of the amirs is contrasted to the 
turban of the jurists (al-Makrizi-Blochet, 335). In Cairo 
in those days, there was a special market for sellers 
of sharbüsh, in which, however, in al-Makrizi's time 
only robes of honour were sold, and in Damascus 
there was a madrasa called al-Madyasa al-Mālikiyya al- 
Sharabishiyya. Under the Circassian Mamlüks, the shar- 
büsh fell into disuse (and was replaced by the kalūtāt 
čerkestyya?). 

Sarik also sarghi, a bandage, was the usual Turkish 
name for the turban. Sark = turban-wearer, e.g. 
sankli khodja = cleric with the turban, sarikdji = tur- 
ban-maker; sarikdji bash?, the sultan’s turban-keeper. 
The first guild regulation of the turban-makers dates 
from Süleymàn I’s time, when their shops were first 
opened, and regulations about the wearing of turbans 
were drawn up (von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 443). 

Shadd, the turban-cloth, then the whole turban, a 
name used particularly in North Africa and Egypt. 
The Egyptian texts of the Arabian nights have shadd for 
“mama, Sometimes skadd was particularly the white- 
and-blue striped turban of the Copts, while that of 
the Muslims was called shāsh; the shadd ba‘labakki was 
particularly well known. The shadd tadj al-khalifa at the 
court of the Fatimids was the office of the turban- 
winder to the caliph; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 484. 

Shàl. The word has passed into the languages of 
Europe, “shawl”, etc., and means the turban-cloth or 
whole turban, especially in Egypt, sometimes also ker- 
chiefs worn by women, e.g. in Arabia and North 
Africa. 

Shapka/sapka is the Turkish word for the modern 
European hat, which was made compulsory in Turkey 
by law in 1925. Only clerics already wearing turbans 
(sarikli khodja) were allowed to retain their turbans. A 
number of publications appeared at the time on the 
hat question (shapka meselesi). 

Shash, from which we get the English word “sash”, 
meant the turban-cloth in Egypt, Syria, Arabia and 
Persia. Under the Ayyübids, the &àdis and learned 
men wore turbans with large shàshàt some let a tail 
(dhuwāba) hang down between the shoulders or wore 
the neck-veil in addition (taylasān; al-Kalkashandi, iv, 
42; cf. al-Makrizi, ii, 98, and al-Suyūtī, ii, 226). The 
shāsh, however, also meant a cap (= shashyya) and 
formed part of a set of robes of honour; e.g. al- 
Kalkashandi, iv, 52-3: shash raff, mawsül bihi taraf™ 
min harir abyad. From 780/1378 we also find the shash 
as part of a woman's dress; it is the cloth embroi- 
dered with gold and pearls, thrown over the double 
turtūr; cf. Karabacek, 67 ff. 

Shashiyya in Egypt was a cap, around which the 
turban-cloth was wound; it was of silk and might be 
trimmed with pearls and gold. On the other hand, 
however, it was the name given to the paper cap, 
put upon criminals, and also to iron helmet-like caps. 
To put on the shashiyya meant “to adopt Islam." In 
early 20th century Morocco, it was a black cap for 
young people in the form of the /arbüsh, also a head- 
dress in the form of a sugar-loaf, which the Darkawa 
dervishes wore, in Algiers a woman's cap (Brunot), in 
the oasis of Siwa it was pronounced shasha. Shashiyya 
seems originally to have been the turban-cloth made 
of shāsh muslin; cf. ZDMG, xxii, 161. 

Shemle was in Turkey in the reign ol Süleymàn I 
a carelessly wound turban-cloth, worn by the com- 
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mon people (GOR, iii, 17). In North Africa it was a 
cloth, still sometimes wound over the turban (mama); 
see Brunot. 

Shimrīr = Span. sombrero, was the name given in 
Morocco to the European hat, sometimes also called 
tartūr, see Brunot. 

Sīdāra is a skull-cap like the /akiyya worn under the 
mūknaa and sāba. 

Sikka was the name for the Turkish dervish cap; 
cf. Jacob, Die Bektasehijje, in Abh. Bayer. Ak. Wiss., 1. 
KL, xxiv, no. 3 (Munich 1900), 40. 

Sudüs, sadüs is a green (aylasān worn by women, 
especially in winter time as a protection from cold. 

Tad; [q.».], “crown”, also turban. 

Tahnik [al-'imāma] is a special adjustment, in which 
the turban-cloth is brought under the chin as a pro- 
tection against heat and cold or its two ends tied 
under the chin. This form was found particularly in 
the Maghrib and those who used it defended it intol- 
erantly and described all other forms of the turban 
as innovation (ida, as the dress of the devil or of 
the Copts, or as a survival of the turbans of the fol- 
lowers of Lit (al-Kattānī, 70). The opposite of tahnīk 
is ikti'āt or itidjār (even letting the ends hang down 
is also wrong, in contrast to it), while other rare syn- 
onyms for the tahnīk are talahhi or ilttha. From the 
Maghrib, the Fatimids seem to have brought the tahnīk 
to Egypt, and the ustadhiin muhannakün were the chief 
amirs (eunuchs) at the Fatimid court who held the 
highest offices in the personal service of the caliph 
(al-Kalkashandi, iii, 484; Ibn al-Sayrafi, Kānūn, ed. 
Bahgat, introd.). Farther east, also, the tahnīk was occa- 
sionally found; e.g. even al-Süli is said to have rec- 
ommended it. But it is no sunna with the Shāfi'īs, 
while, for example, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (g.v.] 
recommended it. 

Taylasān, neck-veil of the Kàdis. 

Tak, a green faylasān, a name of very rare occur- 
rence. 

Tàkiyya, pl. tawaki, is originally a Persian word, and 
in Persia was the turban or a high cap. French toque 
and Spanish toca are perhaps connected with it. The 
name seems to be first found in Mamlük Egypt in 
the 8th/14th century, when it was a round cap with 
flat top in various colours, worn without the turban- 
cloth. Under al-Nāsir Farad}, it was extended in height 
from 1/6 to 2/3 ells and swollen out like a cupola 
(perhaps under the influence of old Egyptian models) 
and called the Circassian tākyya. Egyptian women are 
said to have imitated this for erotic or other reasons, 
and this form then made its way to the East. The 
takiyya was stiffened with paper, and in a Fatimid cap, 
similar in shape, of the 5th/llth century have been 
found fragments of papyrus with writing upon them. 
These headdresses were quilted and had a rippled 
appearance. Other forms were evolved from them, 
such as the bottles, barrels, cones and the so-called 
unicorns (al-Makrizi, ii, 104; Karabacek, 73; cf. turtiir). 
In more recent times /akiyya has been used as a syn- 
onym for 'arakiyya; cf. Brunot, 116-17; al-Kattānī, 98. 

Tals, parallel form for faylasan. 

Tarbūsh, probably, like sharbüsh, going back to the 
Persian sarpūsk, only found in Arabic from the 
10th/16th century, was a tight-fitting cap, in Egypt 
usually of red wool, with a tassel of black or blue 
silk. Around this cap, men of rank wore the turban- 
cloth and under it the small fakiyya or faraKiyya. In 
Syria and in ‘Irak, the tarbūsk had sometimes a peak, 
which hung behind or at the side and was kept in 
position by a piece of cloth. In Egypt this cap used . 
i to be called shashiyya (in Morocco we still find both 


terms in use side-by-side), in Spain ghifāra. Trabshi is | 


a name given in Morocco to a young man, who does 
not yet wear the turban (Brunot, 118). The /arbüsh 
there was always imported from Europe; the skāskiyya, 
on the other hand, was made in the country itself. 

Tarha = taylasan. 

Tasākhīn is also a kind of taylasān. 

Turtür, tartūr (a), tantūra, tantūra, in Arabic a loan- 


word of unknown origin (the Latin turrita, tower-shaped, | 


has been compared), a high cap round which the tur- 
ban can be wound. Tartūra seems to be found as 
early as a papyrus of the 2nd/7th century (Karabacek, 
67), and in the 4th/lOth century it was a popular 
headdress in Kayrawan (Karabacek, 68). The /urtür 
at a later date seems to have been a headdress of 
the Bedouin (they swore by it, wa-hakk' turtüri; there 


is a saying “he fell at the first blow like the turtūr of | 


a Bedouin") and to have gone out of fashion with 
the denizens of the towns. A turtür of paper used to 
be put on the heads of criminals and prisoners cap- 


tured from the enemy, and it was worn also by the | 


"prince of the New Year" (nawrüz) at a popular fes- 
tival in Cairo, which was prohibited in the reign of 


Barkük. The pointed turtūr was in the 8th/14th cen- | 


tury, with or without the turban, the headdress of the 
common people in Egypt and the countries adjoin- 
ing it (Karabacek, 68); at a later date, dervishes in 
Egypt wore sugar-loaf-shaped /urtürs with trimmings 
(Lane, Manners and customs, ch. 1); in Turkey, it was 
worn by the volunteer corps of the Delis, in Algiers 
by the Dey's cawushs, in Morocco by the black sol- 
diery. The name is found wherever Arabic is spoken, 
and /urlür in Arabic seems to have corresponded to 


tādi in Turkish and Persian. Ca. 780/1378, the dou- | 


ble turtūr with two peaks like a camel's hump, and 
the shāsk above them, appears as a lady's fashion in 
Egypt and was taken to Europe (Karabacek, 71), and 
in more recent times the Druse and Maronite women 
of the Lebanon wore a furtiir plated with gold or cov- 


ered with horn like the horn of a unicorn. In Fas, : 


Algiers and "Tunis also, the name was given to cer- 
tain forms of women's headdress (see Brunot, 119; 
Karabacek, 80). 

Ukrüf, ukkrūf, a high cap common in the Maghrib, 
which could be made either quite simply or of valu- 
able material. 

‘Urf was in Ottoman Turkey a large globe- or pad- 
shaped turban worn by learned men, corresponding 


to the Arabic danniyya and the Persian kulāhi-kādī. | 


Mehemmed II was fond of wearing the ‘wf embroi- 
dered with gold; see von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 
444, and GOR, vii, 268, viii, 191. 
Ursiisa, arsusa, russa is said to be a melon-shaped hat. 
Usküf, also usküfiyya, from the Italian scuffia = Arabic 
küfyya, was a peaked cap embroidered with gold, 


which the officers of the Janissaries and some Palace | 


officials like the Baltadjis wore, also called kaka. 
Süleymàn Pasha, son of Orkhan, is said to have in- 
vented it; he is said to have introduced it out of affec- 


tion for Djalal al-Din Rimi [g.z| and even to have | 
worn it. It came into general use in the reign of | 


Murad I, and became a kind of ruler's crown; see 
von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 444, and GOR, iti, 17. 


Tüsufi, imáme-i Yüsufi, is an old name for the Turkish | 


turban; it is said to have been originally invented by 


Joseph and to be called after him. Selim I and {I ; 


wore these Fūsufīs, which were then called Semis after 
them; see von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 422, and 
GOR, iii, 17. 

Bibliography: (a) Arabie 
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M. b. al-Waddah al-Andalusī al-Maliki, Kitab Fadl 

lībās al-'ama' im, a contemporary of Baki b. Makhlad, 

d. 276/889, see Brockelmann, P, 172; 2. Nasir al- 

Din M. b. Abi Bakr "Alī b. Abt Sharif al-Makdisr 

al-Shāfi'ī, Sawb al-ghimáma fi irsāl taraf al-imāma, d. 

906/1500, see Brockelmann, IP, 121-2, Berlin, no. 

5453; 3. Djalal al-Din al-Suyüti, al-Akādīth al-hisàn 

Jfi-mà warada fi "l-taylasan, or... fi fadl al-taylasán, 

d. 911/1505, see Brockelmann, IP, 181; 4. Tayy al- 

lisān ‘an dhamm al-taylasün, 5. Djawāb (fi sīmat al- 

mal@ika wa-) fi "l-'adhaba (wa-hal yadjüz an yukal li 

*Lahādīth kalām Allāh), see Brockelmann, IT, 190 no. 

118, Berlin, no. 2509; 6. M. b. Yahyā al-Bukhārī, 

Risāla fi fadīlat al-imáma wa-sunanhā, d. 934/1527, 

Berlin, no. 5459; 7. ‘Alwan al-Hamawi, Manziima 

fi 'Lkalām ‘ala imāma, d. 936/1529, see Brockel- 

mann, II’, 437; 8. Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Hadjar 
al-Haytamī al-Makkī, Ktāb Darr al-ghimáma fi darr 
al-taylasān wa ‘l-adhaba "l-"imama, d. 973/1565 see 

Brockelmann, II”, 509; 9. M. b. Sultan M. al-Ķārī, 

Risāla fi masalat al-'tmāma wa 'l-'adhaba, d. 1014/ 

1606, Berlin, no. 5460; 10. M. Hidjazi b. M. b. ‘Abd 

Allah “al-Wa‘iz” (al-Sha'rāwī tarīķat", al-Kalka- 

shandi balad"", al-Shāfi'ī madhhab""), al-Matarid al- 

musta dhaba bi-masadir al-imāma wa 'l-*adhaba, d. 1035/ 

1626; IL. A. b. M. b. A. al-Makkari, Azhar al- 

kumāma fi akhbar al-'imáma, d. 1041/1632, see Brockel- 

mann, IP, 381; 12. Abu I-Fadl M. b. A. “Ibn 

al-Imàm", Tuhfat al-umma bi-ahkàm al-'imma, d. 1062/ 

1652, Hādjdjī Khalifa, no. 2551; 13. Shihab al- 

Din A. b. M. al-Khafādjī al-Efendi (Sharih al-Shifa), 

al-Thimáma fi sifat al-tmāma, d. 1069/1659, see 

Brockelmann, IP, 368; 14. al-Sayyid M. b. Mawlaya 

Dja‘far al-Kattānī, al-Di'àma li-ma'rifat ahkām sunnat 

al-'imāma, Damascus 1342/1923-4 [see AL-KATTANI]. 

No. 14 is the most detailed monograph on the 
turban and has been much used for the above ar- 
ticle. Of other writings, al-Kattàni mentions nos. 1, 
2, 3, 8, 10, 12, 13, but himself only saw and used 
no. 8. 

(b Of European literature, in addition to 
the works of Dozy, Karabacek and Brunot cited 
in the text, one may mention a few general works 
on costume: Rosenberg, Geschichte des Kostüms, 5 vols., 
plates with brief descriptions, pl. 297 on the tur- 
ban; J. von Falke, Kostümgeschichte der Kulturvólker, 
A. Kretschmer, Die Trachien der Völker, Katalog der 
Lipperheideschen Kostümbibliothek.—16 forms of turban 
are illustrated by Fesquet, 44 different ones by 
Niebuhr, and no less than 286 are given by Michael 
Thalman, Elenchus librorum or. mss., Vienna 1702, vi, 
29-30, on Cod. turc. vii, Bologna; cf. Victor Rosen, 
Remarques sur les mss. orientaux de la Collection Marsigli 
à Bologne, in Atti della Real Acc. det Lincei, cclxxxi 
(1883-4), 182. (W. BJÓRKMAN*) 
TULKARM, a town of western Palestine, 

lying on the coastal plain just below the rise to the 
mountains of Samaria, some 18 km/11 miles to the 
east of the modern Israeli port of Netanya, in lat. 
32? 19' N., long. 35? 02' E. at an altitude of 105 
m/330 feet. The district around Tulkarm is fertile 
agricultural land, with an annual rainfall of ca. 600 
mm, and famed for such agricultural produce as cit- 
rus fruits, olives, watermelons, etc. 

Tulkarm is not mentioned by the classical Islamic 
geographers and travellers, and the first solid men- 
tion of it comcs from early Mamlük times, when at 
some time before 663/1264-5 Sultan Baybars divided 
it equally as iktās between two of his amīrs, Badr al- 
Din Basarī al-Shamsī al-Saliht and Badr al-Din Baylik 
al-Khaznadārī. In records from this time and later, 
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the name appears at Tulkarm, possibly from an Ara- 
maic predecessor Tür Karma. From the 10th/16th to 
the 19th centuries, the Ottoman tapu defleris mention 
it as a village in the nākiya of Kāķūn in the wa’ of 
Nabulus [¢.v.]. In 955/1548-9, it had 190 households 
plus three bachelors, but at the end of this century, 
the number of households had fallen to 156 whilst 
the numbers of bachelors had increased to 20. There 
are no references to any mosques or imams at this 
stage of its history. Of Tulkarm’s taxes, one-third was 
the ruler's khāss, and part of the rest went to the 
upkeep of madrasas outside the town and to the com- 
plex of al-Zàhir Baybars in Cairo. The sources are 
silent about the town from the 11th/17th to the 19th 
centuries, except for a reference to a learned Hanbali 
scholar, Mar'i b. Yüsuf al-Karmi (d. 1033/1623-4) 
who lived there but who had been born in Jerusalem; 
a number of his writings survive in manuscript. 

Tulkarm began a more flourishing stage of its 
history at the end of the 19th century when in 1892 
it was separated from the Kakün nàhiya and added 
to that of Bani Sa‘b, becoming the seat of a newly- 
created kadā” in the sandjak of Nābulus. It is depicted 
in travellers’ accounts, sharia court registers and the 
Ottoman sāl-nāme as a steadily expanding, stone-built 
town, with piped water, several government offices 
and schools, including vocational ones. Towards the 
end of the First World War, in which Tulkarm had 
been the headquarters of the Eighth Ottoman army, 
and during the ensuing Mandate, Tulkarm benefited 
from its position on the standard-gauge Lydda-Haifa 
railway, being the junction for the 3 feet, 6 inches- 
gauge branch line to Nabulus. From 1948 to 1967 it 
was part of the West Bank of the Hashimite king- 
dom of Jordan. Its population has grown steadily in 
the 20th century, the 1937 population of 6,000 being 
subsequently swollen by Palestinian refugees. The town 
is in majority Sunni Muslim, with a small Christian 
population. 

Bibliography: See the tapu deftens for 953-4, 955, 
nos. 258, 296, 522 (Istanbul) and for 1005, no. 
549 (Ankara); also Sāl-nāme-yt wilàyat-i Bayrüt, 245- 
6, 457; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach (eds.), The 
handbook of Palestine and Trans-fordan, London 1930, 
173, 209-9, 296-7, 313; Admiralty Handbooks. 
Palestine and Transjordan, London 1943, 339, 346, 
351, 367, 369-70; Ihsan al-Nimr, Ta’rkh djabal Nā- 
bulus wa ‘l-Balka’?, Nābulus 1961; M.M. Sharrah 
(ed.), Mu'djam buldān Filastin, Damascus-Beirut 1967, 
s.v; W.-D. Hūtteroth and K. Abdulfattah, Historical 
geography of Palestine, Trans-fordan and southern Syria in 
the late 16th century, Erlangen 1977; al-Mawsū'a al- 
Filastiniyya, Damascus 1984, iii, s.v., Mawsi‘at al- 
mudun al-Filastīmyya, Damascus 1990, s.v. 

: (M.'A. AL-BAKHĪT) 
TULUMBADJI (r), the Ottoman Turkish term 
for fireman, firefighter (< tulumba pump for fire- 
fighting < Ital. tromba with lambdacism and possibly 


with contamination from Tkish. /ulum “waterskin”, see | 


H. Kahane and A. Tietze, The lingua franca in the 
Levant. Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek origin, 
Urbana, Ill. 1958, 448-9). 

Water pumps appeared in Italy in the 15th cen- 
tury and spread around the Mediterranean shores. 
They are mentioned—already as tulumba—in the 1560s 
in connection with the building of the Büyük Čekmeče 
bridge near Istanbul (R. Anhegger, Eyyiibi?nin menákib-i 
Sultan Süleyman'i, in Tarih Dergisi, 1/1 [1949], 119-38), 
and in the next century Ewliya Celebi mentions a 
gild of (ulumbaģjiyān (7 stalls and 80 members) who 
had the task of pumping water out of ships (Seyahat- 


name, i, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 547-8). The firefighting 
pump was actually introduced into the Ottoman empire 
by a renegade Frenchman, who is only known by his 
convert’s name, Geréek Dāwūd Agha, installed at 
Istanbul in 1128/1716 after a stay in the Netherlands 
and a Muslim convert shortly afterwards as the result 
of conflict with the Genevan jeweller Jacob Marchand. 
He constructed a pump after the fire at the Arsenal 
of 26 March 1718 and before the fire at the factory 
for making muskets (tifeng-khane) on 17 July 1718, and 
was appointed head of the company of firemen, 
tulumbadji bashi, within the Janissary corps, after the 
fire at the cannon foundry (top-khdne) of 16 January 
1720. 

From this time onwards, the (ulumbaģjis comprised 
a company (odjak) of the Janissaries; after the aboli- 
tion of the latter in 1826 they were attached to the 
newly-created units of the 'asākir-i mansūre and, after 
1846, to the new gendarmerie. A specialist brought 
from Hungary, one Zichny, modernised the organi- 
sation in 1874, founding a battalion of firefighters, 
supplemented by two more in 1890 and a fourth in 
1908. In 1925 the whole organisation was taken over 
by the municipality. 

The personage of the /ulumbadji was a major fig- 
ure in Istanbul folklore of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, projecting the image of a swaggering, ill- 
behaved fellow. The group had a common, precise 
method of dressing, frequented specific coffee-houses, 
organised races and had their own songs. m 

Bibliography: See essentially the detailed ZA art. 
of Cengiz Orhonlu; also Turgut Kut, Ülkemizde 
yangın tulumbasin uk kez imal eden Gerçek Davud’un ve 

bazı tulumbacilann mezar taşları, in Tarih Dergisi, xxxii 

(1979), 771-88. For the folklore aspect, see Reşad 

Ekrem Koçu, fstanbul tulumbacılan, Istanbul 1981. 

For a visual impression of tulumbadjis at the end of 

the 19th century, see photographs nos. 56-9 in 

C.E.S. Gavin (ed.), Imperial self-portrait. The Ottoman 

empire as revealed in the Sultan Abdul Hamid IPs photo- 

graphic albums presented as gifts to the Library of Congress 

(1893) and the British Museum (1894), Cambridge, 

Mass. 1988 [= Jnal. of Turkish Studies, xii]. 

A (Sr. YERASIMOS) 

TULUNIDS, governing family of Egypt from 
254/868 to 292/905, the date of the brief restora- 
tion of direct ‘Abbasid rule over the province. 

A history of the family centres on the careers of 
its first two members, Ahmad b. Tülün (g.v.] and his 
son, Khumārawayh [g.»], who succeeded his father 
in 270/884. Ibn Tülün was sent as resident gover- 
nor by Bayakbak (d. 256/870), himself appointed over 
Egypt by the caliph al-Mu‘tazz in 254/868 (al-Ya'ķūbī, 
Ta@rikh, ii, 615). Ibn Tūlūn and Bayakbak were both 
members of the largely Central Asian Turkish guard 
formed initially in Baghdad then settled in Samarra? 
upon its establishment by al-Mu'tasim. A successful 
ten-years’ reign enabled Ibn Tūlūn to present his ap- 
pointed heir, Khumàramayh, with a seasoned mili- 
tary, a stable economy, and a coterie of experienced 
commanders and bureaucrats. Despite significant diplo- 
matic and territorial gains by Khumarawayh, finan- 
cial exhaustion, political infighting and strides by a 
revitalised ‘Abbasid state set the stage for Tūlūnid 
ruin some short years after Khumarawayh’s assassina- 
tion in 282/896. His son, Djaysh, was deposed by the 
Tūlūnid military command in 283/896 while his suc- 
cessor, and brother, Hàrün, was assassinated in 292/ 
905. Shortly thereafter, an invasion by ‘Abbasid forces 
under the command of Muhammad b. Sulaymàn, with 
naval support from frontier forces based in Tarsūs, 


brought an end to the reign of Shayban b. Ahmad 
b. Tūlūn, the last of the Tūlūnids. 

The Tūlūnid period must be studied against the 
backdrop of a caliphate struggling with a growing loss 
of legitimacy, regional disturbances (including Coptic 
and ‘Alid-led movements in Egypt), a violent strug- 
gle principally in ‘Irak between the caliphate and the 
Turkish command backed by allies within the admin- 
istration, and a widening imperial financial crisis. The 
immediate external factors shaping Ibn Tūlūn's ten- 
ure in office included the emergence of Abü Ahmad 
(b. al-Mutawakkil) al-Muwaffak (d. 278/891) as the de 
facto ruler of the empire, and so rival to his brother 
al-Mu'tamid (d. 279/892), and the extended and costly 
revolt of the Zandj [g.».] in southern ‘Irak. Summoned 
from exile in Mecca by al-Mu'tamid (in 256/870), spe- 
cifically to suppress the uprising, al-Muwaffak quickly 
emerged as a power broker. His standing assumed for- 
mal status with the succession arrangement announced 
by al-Mu‘tamid in 261/875, according to the terms 
of which Dja‘far (b. al-Mu'tamid) al-Mufawwid and 
al-Muwaffak were to succeed to the caliphate in turn 
and each was to govern half of the empire, with al- 
Muwaffak assigned over the eastern provinces (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1890). The sum of these developments was 
the opportunity presented to Ibn Tülün to expand 
the authority wielded, up to that point, by governors 
of Egypt. As such the Tūlūnids can be counted among 
other 3rd/9th century families, including the Aghlabids 
[g.v.] and Tāhirids [9.v.], wielding regional power largely 
unhindered by imperial will (Grabar, 51-8). 

A central problem of Tülünid history concerns the 
extent to which the family sought, and achieved, inde- 


pendence from the imperial centre. The most plausi- | 


ble interpretation (Frantz, 13, 29-30; Grabar, 37, 56-8; 
Kennedy, 310-12) relies on both the physical (coins, 
papyri, firāz inscriptions, and weights) and literary evi- 
dence (see Bibi). While fragmentary and on occasion 
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ambiguous, the evidence suggests a careful balancing | 


act on the part of Ibn Tülün and his heirs in a com- 


assertion of control, by 257-8/870-2, over much of 
the financial administration of Egypt. In 257, Yardjükh, 


the new apanagist of Egypt, granted Ibn Tūlūn author- | 
ity over Alexandria and Barka, then, in the more sig- | 


nificant appointment the following year, the kkarāģj 
of Egypt and authority (wilàya) over the Syrian thughir 
(Ibn Sa‘id, 80, 84; al-Balawi, 72-3; al-Kindi, 216-17). 


Ibn Tūlūn thus achieved a position of financial strength | 
as well as a victory over Ibn al-Mudabbir [g.v.], the | 
head of the finance office and member of the impe- | 


rial bureaucratic élite. 
Also of note in this context were Ibn Tūlūn's efforts 


Egyptian bureaucracy, and a network of financial and 
ideological support composed largely of high-level reli- 
gious figures and merchants. The initial step towards 


of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, governor of Palestine, in 256/870. 
Terse reports indicate that Ibn Tülün exploited the 


occasion to create an army composed of Sudanese | 


and Greek slaves (al-Balawi, 51). Ibn al-Daya (Ibn 


Sa‘id, 80) refers to large numbers of "Reds" and | 


"Blacks" (al-humran wa 'l-sūdān) which may be a ref- 
erence to the two groupings (although "Reds" more 


often refers to the Persians). ‘The sources also men- | 


tion élite guard units surrounding the persons of Ibn 
Tūlūn (slave troops from the region of Ghür in 
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of the Hawf region of Egypt: al-Makrizi, iii, 819). 
The first of these may have been the core around 
which Ibn Tülün built the larger army (al-Tabari, iii, 
2080). In a ceremony held in 258/871, Ibn Tūlūn 
had his forces swear personal allegiance to him (al- 
bay'a li-nafsihi); the report (al-Ya‘kibi, Ta'rikh, ii, 624) 
refers to the regular army, the Shākiriyya and the 
slave troops (?) (al-djund wa ‘l-shakiriyya wa 'l-mawālī). 
Defections by high-ranking commanders, particularly 
that of Lu?lu? in 269/883 to al-Muwaffak and a mixed 
record of achievement by Tūlūnid forces in the field 
suggest persistent problems of securing such allegiance, 
perhaps a measure of Tūlūnid failure to secure an 
abiding basis of legitimacy. 

One has also to contend with efforts at extending 
Tūlūnid rule over Syria, Palestine and the frontier 
zone with Byzantium (al-thughür. A failed campaign 
in 269/883 to control Mecca and Medina was prob- 
ably an attempt by Ibn Tülün to secure greater politi- 
cal appeal (al-Tabari, iii, 2083-4). Though perhaps 
tied to Ibn Tūlūn's personal experience among the 
holy warriors of Tarsüs (Hassan, 278), the concerted 
efforts to control the frontier zone should probably 
also be understood in this manner. The initial steps 
towards rule over Syria and the thughür included two 
campaigns by Ibn Tülün, in 265/878 and 269/ 
882, in which he secured the allegiance of the mili- 
tary governors of the major Syrian cities, although 
Tarsūs eluded his control. Following his father's death, 
Khumarawayh faced the invasion of Syria by armies 
sent by al-Muwaffak as well as the defection of Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Wāsitī, long a key member of Ibn 
Tūlūn's inner circle. Political as well as military gains 
enabled the younger Tülünid to extend Egyptian 
authority into the Djazira, and, finally, over Tarsüs 
by 277/890. Two treaties negotiated with the ‘Abbasid 
state in this period suggest the extent of Khumār- 
awayh's prominence on the Near Eastern political 
stage. The first, with al-Muwaffak in 273/886, recog- 


| nised formal Tūlūnid authority over Egypt and the 
plex political environment. Various developments, on | 
the one hand, indicate a move towards autonomy on : 
their part. Among Ibn Tūlūn's achievements was the | 


Afghanistan: Ibn Sa‘id, 78) and Khumārawayh (Arabs | 


regions of Syria for a thirty-year period. The second 
treaty, reached with the new sovereign, al-Mu'tadid 
(d. 289/902), in 279/892, largely confirmed the terms 
of the earlier accord. Despite rather vague reports in 
the sources, however, both accords also contained pro- 
visions apparently seeking to confirm the status of the 
Egypüan governor as a vassal of the caliphal family 
(Haarmann, 49) The extraordinary dowry of some 
400,000 dinars brought by Khumārawayh's daughter, 
Katr al-Nadà, to her wedding in 279/892 with al- 
Mu'tadid, may have been an attempt to drain the 
Tūlūnid treasury (Frantz, 67). 

On the other hand, numismatic and inscriptional 
evidence, weighed with compelling anecdotal mate- 


; rial, points to an abiding concern on the part of the 
at creating an autonomous military and navy, a native 


TTülünid administration not to distance itself unduly 
from the ‘Abbasid state (Kennedy, 311). Coins and tirāz 
inscriptions which bear the name and tile of the 


; Egyptian governor, and thus read as marking a desire 
the creation of a Tülünid army came with the revolt | 


for autonomy, only date from 265-6/878-9. Among 
them is the inscription of 265/878 marking the foun- 
dation of Ibn Tūlūn's new congregational mosque. 
These are arguably best understood in the context of 
al-Muwaffak's dominance over the caliphate (Grabar, 
39-48). In this sense, these and other key measures 
on Ibn 'fūlūn's part, such as the fashioning of the 
Egyptian army, the crcation of an intelligence network 
and even the efforts at territorial expansion, were as 
much the means by which imperial interests were 
protected against the ambitions of al-Muwalfak and 
his (largely Turkish) military coterie in ‘lrak as they 
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were efforts to secure Tülünid authority. 

No less significant a measure of service to the em- 
pire is that, on at least two occasions, in 257/871 
and 262/875-6, Ibn Tülün remitted considerable sums 
of revenue, along with gifts, to the central ‘Abbasid 
administration. The extended conflict with al-Muwaffak 
would then have been an obstacle to more regular 
such payments (Frantz, 54-8). For al-Muwaffak, the 
issue was, early on, to secure Egyptian revenue for 
the campaign against the Zandj, then to limit the 
growing presence of the Tūlūnid house. The pressing 
need for revenue and perhaps troops, inevitably drew 
al-Muwaffak's attention to the considerable wealth of 
Egypt. Resistance by Ibn Tūlūn to such pressures, 
reflected, for example, in the letter sent in 263/877 
by the Egyptian governor to al-Muwaffak in which 
Ibn Tülün pointed out that al-Muwaffak had no for- 
mal jurisdiction over Egypt, fuelled their escalating 
conflict. 

Tūlūnid administration of Egypt bore several features 
of note. The literary evidence points to a highly cen- 
tralised and pitiless style of rule joined to consistent 
attempts to win the backing of Egypt’s commercial, 
religious and social élite. Ibn Tūlūn is reported to have 
replaced ‘Iraki officials with an Egyptian bureaucracy 
(Ibn Sa‘id, 83) and to have relied on the powerful 
merchant community for both financial and diplomatic 
support. Ma‘mar al-Djawharī, a leading member of 
the Egyptian merchant community, served as Ibn 
Tūlūn's financier and maintained a network through 
which funds and intelligence made its way between 
Egypt and ‘Irak. Concern over legal and religious 
sanction is suggested by Ibn Tūlūn's appeal, to an 
assembly of Egyptian and Syrian religious authorities 
convened in Damascus (269/882-3) for approval of 
his position against al-Muwaffak. The need for such 
appeals is underscored by the refusal, on the part of 
the Egyptian chief &adi, Bakkar b. Kutayba, and two 
other jurists, to side with Ibn Tülün (al-Kindi, 226). 

Fragmentary evidence does not permit a thorough 
assessment of Tülünid economic and financial poli- 
cies. Important evidence points, however, to a stable 
and prosperous economy closely administered by the 
Egyptian bureaucracy and propitious levels of agri- 
cultural production blessed by consistent high flood- 
ing (Frantz, 267). The political stability of Egypt is a 
sine qua non. Recurrent revolts among the Copts and 
on the part of Arab nomadic communities along the 
upper Nile, were perhaps largely a response to more 
efficient Tūlūnid fiscal practices. The strength of the 
Tūlūnid economy is attributable to a complex of long- 
term socio-economic factors and more immediate 
reforms on the part of both Ibn al-Mudabbir in the 
period just prior to Ibn Tūlūn's appointment and the 
Tūlūnid administration itself (Frantz and Morimoto). 
The measures in question include changes in the tax 
assessment and collection system, an expansion in the 
use of tax-contracts (itself the source of an emergent 
land-holding élite in this period), and investment and 
repairs in the agricultural infrastructure. The key sec- 
tor of production, investment, and participation in 
Mediterranean-wide commerce, was textiles, linen in 
particular (Frantz, 281-5). 

Public works projects initiated by Ibn Tūlūn reflected 
practical and ideological concerns alike. The estab- 
lishment of the new quarter of al-Kata’i‘, and the re- 
placement of the mosque of ‘Amr b. al-‘As with a 


new congregational mosque, were a response to over- | 
crowding, particularly with the influx of new regi- | 


ments. The well-known tower of the Ihn Tūlūn mosque 
probably combines features borrowed from Samarran 


architecture and more local patterns. In addition to 
prodigious sums spent on military matters, the expen- 
ditures on Khumārawayh's part toward palaces, gar- 
dens and sumptuous social and artistic gatherings are 
said to have contributed to the alarming condition of 
the Tülünid treasury following his tenure in office. 

Bibliography: The articles AHMAD B. TŪLŪN 
(Z. Hassan) and KHUMARAWAYH B. AHMAD B. TÜLÜN 
(U. Haarmann) should be consulted, along with the 
EI art. Tūlūnids (H.A.R. Gibb). 
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diss., Ann Arbor, Michigan 1978; H. Kennedy, The 
Prophet and the age of the Caliphates, London and New 
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(M.S. Gorpon) 

TUM [see TIK wa-TuM]. 

TU‘MA, ILYAS, Abū Fadl al-Walid, minor 
Arabic poet of the Mahdjar [go] and of 
Lebanon, b. 1889 in Kurnat al-Hamra’, Lebanon, 
d. 1941. 

As the child of well-to-do parents, he received an 
excellent education at the ‘Ayn Tūra school (1899- 
1903) and at the Madrasat al-Hikma in Beirut in 
1905. His penchant for poetry manifested itself already 
during his school years in ‘Ayn Türa, where he com- 
posed poems in both flawless Arabic and French. He 
emigrated to Argentina in 1908 and went from there 
in 1910 to Brazil. He converted to Islam in 1916 
and adopted the name Abü Fadl al-Walid. In 1920 
he returned to Lebanon, where he lived until his 
death in 1941. 

During his stay in Rio de Janeiro, he published a 
newspaper, from 1913 to 1917, named al-Hamra’ after 
the village where he was born and the Alhambra in 
Spain. From 1915 onwards he began to collect his 
poetry. The first volume came out in 1915 with the 
title al-Gharibat (“Curiosities”), republished in Beirut 
in 1931 with the title Agharid fī 'awāšif ("Songs in 
storms"). Three more volumes followed: a/-Anfás al- 
mulahhiba (“Kindling breaths”), Brazil 1917; Aayahm 
al-arvāh (“Basil-scented souls"), Brazil 1918; and al- 
Kas@id ("Odes"), Rio de Janeiro 1921. The last vol- 
ume was reprinted in Beirut in 1934 with the tide: 
Nafakhat al-suwar (“Breaths of the pictures”). One prose 
work appeared from his hand in Rio de Janeiro in 
1921, sc. al-Kadiyyatayn. (The two decisive issues”), 
about Eastern and Western politics. 


After his return to Lebanon, he published a book 
on Arab history, Ahadith al-madjd wa 'l-waģjd (“Tales 
of fame and passion"), n.p. 1929; and al-Malik (“The 
ruler”), n.p. 1932, on science, art and society. A vol- 
ume of his essays on the Arahic language, poctry, 
prose and wisdom, appeared at Beirut in 1934 as al- 
Tasrīh wa *l-tasrīh (“Commission and permission”). He 


wrote three plays in prose, Asrár Baghdad (“The secrets | 


of Baghdad”), Nakbat al-Barāmika (“The tragedy of the 
Barmakids”), and Ahmad wa-Wilada (“Ahmad and 
Wilāda”), and one play in verse, Ghāfir wa-Lubāna 
(*Ghāfir and Luhāna”), 1932. He also translated poetry 
by Lord Byron which he puhlished with the title Zawal 
al-hubb wa "l-mulk (“The end of love and power”), n.p. 
1932. 

Bibliography: Walid Mashüh, Abū Fadl al-Walīd, 
al-shá'ír al-mudayy?, Damascus 1985. See also the 
Bibl. to MAHDJAR. (C. NiJLAND) 
TUMAN, usually written thus in Arabic and Per- 

sian contexts, and pronounced /ümen in Turkish 
and Mongolian ones, a term used in the east- 
ern [slamic lands in mediaeval times with 
military, financial and administrative con- 
notations. 

The term appears to have entered Turkish from 
the Tokharian languages of what became Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan, with the meaning of *10,000", but 
may be of Chinese origin (see Sir Gerard Clauson, 
An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, 
Oxford 1972, 507; G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongol- 
ische Elemente in Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-75, ii, 
641-2). Kāshgharī, however, translates it as “many” 
(Kathir, although he gives tuman mink as “a thousand 
thousand" (alf alf), ie. a million (Mahmüd al- 
Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, Ankara 
1941, 202 = Eng. tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, 
Compendium of the Turkic Dialects, Cambridge, Mass. 
1982-5, i, 306). Both the general and more precise 
meanings of 10,000 are found in other early Turkish 
sources. 

l. As a unit in the Mongol armies theoreti- 
cally of 10,000 men, and as an administra- 
tive district in Mongol-controlled territory. 

In the Mongol empire, tümen clearly refers to a 
division numbering—at least in principle—10,000 men, 
which was further broken up into units of 1000, 100 
and 10. The decimal organisation of Inner Asian 
armies has a long history, going back at least to the 
Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) who fielded units up to 10,000 
(Sima Qian [Ssu-ma Ch’ien], Records of the grand his- 
lorian of China, tr. B. Watson, “Hong Kong and New 
York 1993, ii, 136-7), and was certainly found among 
the Mongols' more direct predecessors in the eastern 
Eurasian steppe, the Khitans, who founded the Liao 
dynasty in northern China and subsequently the Kara 
Khitāy state [g.v.] in Turkestan (D. Morgan, The 
Mongols, Oxford 1986, 89-90) Čingiz Khan [9.v.] 
already had a tümen of guards in 1206, although at 
this early stage the basic field unit appears to have 
been that of 1,000 soldiers (Secret history of the Mongols, 
88 202, 226; see $ 106 for an even earlier usage of 
the term). Tumen is frequently mentioned in Persian 
and Arabic sources as the standard formation of the 
Mongol army in battle and elsewhere, both during 
the period of the united Empire and in the succes- 
sor states. In the Ilkhānate, at least, it would appear 
that when Mongol commanders were mentioned in 
the pro-Mongol sources, these can be taken to be 
tūmen commanders, thus giving us a suggestion as to 
the size of the particular army (J.M. Smith, Mongol 
manpower and Persian. population, in JESHO, xviii [1975], 
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276). Whether timens actually had a full comple- 
ment of 10,000 troops remains an open question. In 
Mongol China, at least, there is evidence that these 
divisions had between 3,000 and 7,000 troopers in 
them (C. Hsiao, The military establishment of the Yuan 
dynasty, Cambridge, Mass. 1978, 170-1 n. 27). It may 
he assumed that a similar situation prevailed in the 
Ilkhānate, certainly because of the difficulty of keep- 
ing these units up to full strength given their frequent 
participation in campaigns. Besides divisions of Mongol 
and Turkish cavalrymen, the mainstay of the Mongol 
army, /ümens of local troops of sedentary origin were 
formed, who joined the Mongols on their campaigns, 
including those against other Mongol rulers. 

The expression tümen is also used to refer to admin- 
istrative districts within the llkhānate. lt may be pos- 
sible that on occasion this usage was derived from 
the fact that the districts in question had to provide 
an actual /ümen of local troops for the Mongol army 
(cf. Smith, Mongol manpower, 290-3, who argues that 
this was the case) In general, however, this seems 
unlikely, although it is also possible that it may be 
referring to those districts which provided the rev- 
enues for supporting a tümen. lt appears that, on the 
whole, (men was a general and indiscriminate term 
for an administrative district in the Ilkhānate (Morgan, 
The Mongol armies in Persia, in Isl, lvii. [1979], 89-91). 
Tümen as a label for a large military formation and 
an administrative region continued to be used in post- 
Ilkhānid Persia. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited above, 
see Doerfer, op. cit., ii, 632-42, for an extended dis- 
cussion with many examples; T.T. Allsen, Mongol 
impenalism, Berkeley, etc. 1987, 193-4, 209; P. Ratch- 
nevsky, Genghis Khan. His life and legacy, tr. T.N. 
Haining, Oxford 1991, passim. (R. Aurrar) 
2. As a unit of measure in accounting and 

numismatics used in Persia Central Asia and 
India, subsequently becoming a coin issued 
by the Kadjars of Persia. 

In the sense of a “heap [of money]", the word 
passed into Persian after the Mongol conquest and 
the early Ilkhānid rulers were said to have kept their 
treasuries as separate heaps of coins in the open air 
concealed under felt coverings, so that they could be 
physically picked up and moved about. Finding this 
practise too imprecise and informal for the needs of 
the state, Mahmüd Ghazan [g.v.] decided to lock his 
treasury up, and to entrust bookkeepers with the task 
of determining exactly what, and numerically how 
much it possessed, rather than merely estimating the 
collective heights of piles of coins. 

Mahmiid Ghazan’s coinage reform of 696/1297-8 
was predicated on a change of attitude towards the 
official largesse that had formerly governed fiscal affairs 
to a more businesslike approach to financial manage- 
ment. The background to these financial reforms was 
recorded by Ghazan’s court historian and wazir Rashid 
al-Din [g.o.], who stated that in the past there had 
been no one universal standard for the fineness of 
gold and silver. This caused trade to be distorted, 
and resulted in much individual loss and hardship. 
As a remedy, Ghazan ordered that a uniform design 
be adopted for his coinage dies, and that the coinage 
alloy be as pure as possible. The weight of the dirham 
coin was officially fixed at a half-mithkal, ca 2.16 gr, 
and the people were directed to exchange 3.5 mithkals 
of old silver coins for 3 mithkáls of the newly-minted, 
purer silver coinage. Rashid al-Din provides no exten- 
ded description of the coinage itself, but the above 
agrees with numismatice evidence that one dirham 
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Table I 


Metric weights 


Traditional weights 


Ruler and dates Dinar Taman 'Tümàn Tuman 'Tümàn 
in gr in kg in gr in mithkal in nukhüd 

Mahmüd Ghazan 12.96 gr 129.6 kg 129,600 gr 30,000 720,000 
Oldjeytü 

703-12 12.96 129.6 129,600 30,000 720,000 

713-17 11.88 118.8 118,800 27,500 660,000 
Abū Sa‘id 

716-17 A 11.88 118.8 118,800 27,500 660,000 

717-19 B 11.88 118.8 118,800 27,500 660,000 

717-23 C 10.80 108.0 108,000 25,000 600,000 

722-4 D 10.80 108.0 108,000 25,000 600,000 

723-8 E 10.80 108.0 108,000 25,000 600,000 

723-8 F 10.80 108.0 108,000 25,000 600,000 

729-34 G 9.72 97.2 97,200 22,500 540,000 

734-6 H 8.64 86.4 86,400 20,000 480,000 
Arpa Khan 8.64 86.4 86,400 20,000 480,000 
Misa Khan 8.64 86.4 86,400 20,000 480,000 
Muhammad 7.56 75.6 75,600 17,500 420,000 
Sati Beg 6.48 64.8 64,800 15,000 360,000 
Togha Timür 

739-40 6.48 64.8 64,800 15,000 360,000 

741-9 ‘Irak 4.32 43.2 43,200 10,000 240,000 
Sulaymàn 4.32 43.2 43,200 10,000 240,000 
Anūshirwān 

745 4.32 43.2 43,200 10,000 240,000 

757 3.24 32.4 32.400 7,500 180,000 
Indjūid 

745 4.32 43.2 43,200 10,000 240,000 

756 2.88 28.8 28,800 6,660 160,000 
Muzaffarid 

755 3.24 32.4 32,400 7,500 180,000 

796 0.54 5.4 5,400 1,250 30,000 
Djalayirid 

762 2.16 21.6 21,600 5,000 120,000 

792 0.72 7.2 7,200 1,666 40,000 


weighed a half-mithkal, a double dirham one mithkal, 
and six dirhams, or three double dirhams, three mith- 
kals, the coin which was known as the silver dinar. 
To facilitate financial management, 10,000 silver dinars 
became the Ilkhānid unit of account to which the 
book-keepers gave the name tēmān. In this it was 
analogous to the Arabic badra, the skin of a lamb or 
goat capacious enough to contain a large sum of money. 
The usual amount reckoned as a badra was 10,000 
dirhams, as the figure 10,000 was considered by the 
Arabs to represent both the perfection and the ulti- 
mate limit of numeration (Sauvaire, 136). In the Tag 
al-'arüs, the badra is defined as a sack containing 1,000 
or 10,000 dirhams, or 7,000 dinars. The equivalency 
of the last two figures is illuminating because it cor- 
responds to the traditional ratio of ten silver dirhams 
shart, each weighing 2.97 gr, being equal to seven 
gold dinars struck at the weight of the coinage mithkal, 
4.25 gr. It would thus appear that initially the badra, 
and later the tūmān, were considered to constitute the 
perfect unit of account having the mass of 10,000 
coins of similar weight and fineness. 

Under Ghazan’s reform gold did not form an offi- 
cial part of the new monetary system, and there was 
no standard weight for the gold coinage unit, although 
in practice gold coins were struck at roughly a quarter, 
half, one, two and three mithkals. As a result, no regu- 


lar exchange rate could be established between the 
fixed weight silver coins and the variably weighted 
gold. It was undoubtedly a wise decision on the part 
of Rashid al-Din to establish a mono-metallic coinage 
system sustained by an abundant supply of silver, 
where gold was treated as a commodity, held and 
traded in by means of coin-type ingots of standard 
purity but with a freely fluctuating value against silver. 

There was no precedent in the western Islamic 
world which could have influenced Ghazan’s coinage 
reform, but the monetary system of the Dihli Sultanate 
[g.v.] bore such striking similarities to that of the 
Ilkhàns that Ghazan must have looked eastward for 
his inspiration. In India, the standard coin of the 
Sultanate was the heavy silver tanga [q.v.], also named 
the dinar, weighing between 11.09 and 11.21 gr (H.N. 
Wright, 395). At the time of Ghazan’s reform, the 
Dihlī silver tanga/dinar followed both a trinary and 
quaternary notation. Under the former system, the 
tanga/dinar was divided into 6 dirhams, the notation 
adopted by the Ilkhāns, probably because it was com- 
patible with multiples and fractions of the Persian 
mithkal. 

Unlike the tanga/rupee system in Sultanate and 
Mughal India, the tūmān underwent a series of deval- 
uations which reduced its original value of approxi- 


; mately 129.6 kg of pure silver under Ghazan’s reform 


Table 2 
Ruler and dates mithkal nukhūd 
per per 
Taman Taman 
Shah Isma‘il I 
907-23 200 4,800 
924-30 160.75 4,050 
Shah Tahmasp I 
930-7 160.75 4,050 
937-46 133.3 3,200 
948-53 112:5 2,700 
954-84 100.0 2,400 
Ismail I 100.0 2,400 
Muhammad Mirza 100.0 2,400 
Shah ‘Abbas I 
996-1004 100.0 2,400 
1005-38 83.3 2,000 
Shah Safi I 83.3 2,000 
Shah ‘Abbas II 
1052-4 83.3 2,000 
1054-77 80.21 1,925 
Shah Safī II or 
Sulayman Shah 80.21 1,925 
Shah Sultan Husayn 
1105-23 80.21 1,925 
1123-29 75 1,800 
1129-35 58.3 1,400 
Shah Tahmāsp II 58.3 1,400 
Shah ‘Abbas III 58.3 1,400 
Nadir Shah 58.3 1,400 
‘Adil/Ibrahim 50 1,200 
Shah Rukh 50 1,200 
Muhammad 
Hasan Khan 50 1,200 
Karim Khan 50 1,200 
‘Alt Murad Khan 41.6 1,000 
Dja‘far Khan 41.6 1,000 
Agha Muhammad Khan 
1193-1209 33.3 800 
1210-1211 20 480 


to only 41.45 gr of silver at the outset of the reign 
of Rida Shah Pahlawī [g.v.]. Under Ghazan and his 
immediate successors, the most common Ilkhàn coin 
was the double dirham. Silver dinars came into com- 
mon use in Khurāsān under Oldjeytü [g.»], while 
dirhams, halves and even quarters were commonly 
found in Anatolia and western Persia. The fractional 
denominations gradually faded from the Ilkhānid 


monetary system as the depreciation of the tūmān | 


made them too light in weight for use as currency. 
In the West, their place was taken by the akče [g.v.]. 
In the East, the silver dīnār dominated the coinage 
system until the introduction of the Timürid tanga 
[4.5]. The Safawids continued to use the tūmān as 
their unit of account, and assigned dīnār values to 
their silver coinage with the shaft [9.v.] valued at 50 
dinars, the muhammadi at 100 dinars and the 'abbāsī 
at 200 dinars. Under Nadir Shah [g.v.], the rupee 
was valued at 500 dinars. Fath ‘Al? Shah introduced 
the riyāl of 1,250 dinars, and later the sahibkiran or 
kirdn of 1,000 dinars. Fath ‘Ali Shah and his suc- 
cessors also issued fractions and multiples of the gold 
tūmān, while Nasir al-Din Shah issued commemora- 
tive silver onc-tūmān coins in 1301, 1307 and 1313 
A.H. Although the tūmān ceased to be the official unit 
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i Table 5 
i Ruler nukhüd Dates nukhüd 
! and per per 
dates Taman Taman 
AR AV 
i Fath "Alī Shah 
i 1212 480 1212-16 32 
1212-8 432 1220-4 30 
| 1219-32 432 1224-7 28 
] 1232-41 384 1227-9 25 
1241-50 360 1230-46 24 
| 1241-50 18 
j Muhammad Shah 
| 1250-1 360 1250-64 18 
: 1251-2 330 
1252-5 300 
: 1255-64 280 
Nasir al-Din Shah 
1264-72 280 1264-93 18 
1271-93 260 
1293-1344 240 1293-1344 15 


of account in 1932, the word continues in popular : 


use today with 10 rais spoken of as one tūmān. The 
tables record the vicissitudes of the tūmān from the 
time of its creation until its ultimate extinction, except 


| for one murky period between the end of the Ilkhānids 


and the advent of the Safawids, when it underwent 
what must have been a series of chaotic and obscure 
devaluations. 

Bibliography: H. Sauvaire, La numismatique et le 
métrologie musulmanes, Paris 1882, s.v. 18 Badra and 
34 Touman, W. Barthold, £/' art. Tuman, H.N. 
Wright, The coinage and metrology of the Sultans of Dehli, 
Delhi 1936; J.M. Smith and S. Benin, /n a Persian 
market with Mongol money, in D. Kouymjian (ed.), 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy and his- 
tory. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, Beirut 1974, 
431-42; Judith N. Kolbas, Mongol money. The role of 
Tabriz from Chingiz Khan to Uljaytu 616-709 AH/ 1220- 
1309 A.D., diss., U.M.L, Ann Arbor 1992. 

"AM - (R.E. DARLEY-DORAN) 
TUMAN BAY (al-Malik al-Ashraf Abu '1-Nasr min 

Kansawh al-Nāsirī), the last Mamlük sultan of 
Egypt, r. 922-3/1516-17. 

Born ca. 878/1474-5, he was purchased as a mam- 
lūk by his paternal uncle Ķānsawh al-Ghawrī [¢.v.], 
and presented to the reigning sultan, Ka'it Bay [g.v.], 
by whose son and successor, al-Nasir Muhammad 
[g.v.] he was manumitted. During Kànsawh al-Ghawrī's 
sultanate his career prospered. Appointed dawādār kabīr 
in 913/1507, he became in effect the sultan's chief 
minister, acquiring also the great offices of high stew- 
ard (ustādār al-Glya) and Kashif al-kushshāf. At this time 
of weakened governmental control over the provinces, 
he led five punitive expeditions to Upper Egypt, the 


| granary of Cairo, to extort taxes in cash and kind, 


and to terrorise the local authorities. Disorders caused 
by Arab tribal raiding in Lower Egypt were met by 
him with severe, if ultimately ineffective repressive 
measures. ‘Taman Bay was appointed amir al-hādidi 
for the Pilgrimage of 917/1511-12, and in 920/1514 


; he served as regent ad interim (nà'ib al-ghayba) while 


the sultan paid a state visit to Alexandria. 

He was again appointed regent in Rabi‘ II 
922/May 1516, when Kansawh led his army to Syria 
for the fatal battle with the Ottomans under Selim I 
at Mardj Dabik [gs] (25 Radjab 922/24 August 
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1516). When the Mamlük amirs reassembled in Cairo, 
Taman Bay unwillingly accepted election as sultan on 
13 Ramadan 922/10 October 1516. As the Ottomans 
approached Egypt, Taman Bay endeavoured to take 
the initiative and advance to the frontier. His plans 
were overruled by the amirs, and he fell back on 
organising a line of entrenchments and a camp at al- 
Raydaniyya (north of Cairo) fortified with the can- 
nons which had been cast in Kànsawh's reign. His 
defences were overrun by the Ottomans, who were 
far superior in fire-power, on 29 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 922/22 
January 1517, and Tūmān Bay fled. With some sup- 
porters he succeeded in briefly reoccupying part of 
Cairo, but was again forced to flee, and made his 
way to al-Bahnasa on the west bank. A settlement 
with Selim granting him autonomous but tributary 
status was rejected by the amirs, and Taman Bay’s 
forces were finally defeated near al-Djiza on 10 Rabi‘ 
I 923/2 April 1517. He was betrayed to the Ottomans 
by an Arab shaykh of the Buhayra, with whom he 
had sought asylum. Selim decided that he could not 
be allowed to live, and Taman Bay was hanged at 
the Zuwayla Gate of Cairo on 22 Rabi‘ I 923/14 
April 1517. His corpse received honourable burial in 
the madrasa founded by his uncle. As an official and 
a ruler, he is viewed favourably by the contemporary 
Egyptian chronicler, Ibn Iyās, but he clearly lacked 
the strength of will and ruthlessness to dominate the 
Mamlük amirs. This hampered him in his operations 
against the Ottomans, as did his lack of military expe- 
rience apart from desert skirmishing. There were also 
underlying causes for his failure, notably the impov- 
erishment of the sultanate, the inveterate insubordi- 
nation of the Royal Mamlüks, and the obsolescence 
of Mamlük tactics and armament. 

Bibliography: Ibn lyas, Badā'i al-zuhür, 2nd ed. 
Mohamed Mostafa, Wiesbaden 1961, iv, v. The 
account of the reign begins at v, 102, but for the 
numerous earlier references consult Bada’i‘ al-zuhiir, 
al-Fahāris, Wiesbaden 1986, i/2, 106-8, Fr. tr. 
G. Wiet, Journal d'un bourgeois du Caire, 2 vols., Paris 
1955, 1960. Cf. D. Ayalon, Gunpowder and firearms 
in the Mamluk kingdom, London 1956. 

- (P.M. Horr) 

TUMBAK [see rutun]. 

TUMBATU (Swa. Tumbatu, Ar. Tunbatü in Yāķūt, 
Buldan, only, iv, 366), an island of East Africa, 
ca. 5 miles long and | mile broad, and lying ca. 1/2 
m northwest of Zanzibar in lat. 5° 50' S., long. 39° 
13' E. 

Yakut says that people from Landjuya (sc. Zanzibar) 
had recently crossed to Tumbatu, where the inhabi- 
tants are Muslims. Manuscript histories of the island 
in Swahili, now lost, summarise the foundation leg- 
end of the settlement. The founder was Yiisuf b. 
*Alawi, of the Ahdalī or "Alawī tribe (sic) according 
to Ingrams, having come from Tūsī, near Basra, in 
600/1203-4. His eldest son became Sultan of Tumbatu, 
and his grandson Sultan of Kilwa, a tradition unsub- 


stantiated by the Kilwa [g.v.] histories. Gray names | 


the founder Yüsuf b. ‘Alawi, of the ‘Abdali or *Alawr 
tribe; for Tūsī he writes Tūdī. The place-names are 
unidentified. The nisbas. Ahdalī, Ahdal and ‘Abdalt 
still exist in Yemen, and should not be confused, as 
does Chittick, Kiwa, i, 239, with the 
Yemen, the nisba of the second dynasty of Kilwa. 
M.C. Horton's excavations describe a large site 
extending half-a-mile along the seashore, with numer- 
ous houses, a palace, two large mosques, one having 
two separate musallās, one perhaps for women. Occu- 


pation dates from ca. 1100 and terminates abruptly : 


Mahdali of ! a 
| the Taybughid ruler of Cimgi-Tura. Although he mur- 
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ca. 1350. The mihrabs, and some surviving windows, 
are in the Sīrāf style of the Kizimkazi [¢.v.] mosque; 
their inscriptions are in the same plaited Küfic Sirafi 
style of 500/1106. It is evident that the carved ele- 
ments come from earlier constructions, as at Shanga 
and elsewhere. The site was deserted precipitously, 
with coins left scattered on the floors, and bodies left 
unburied. The sudden evacuation was perhaps caused 
by bubonic plague, still endemic on the mainland. 
This suggests a date ca. 1350. The present villages of 
Gomani and Jongwe date only from the 17th or 18th 
century, their Swahili dialect having been recorded 
by Whiteley. 

Bibliography: F.B. Pearce, Zanzibar, the island 
metropolis of East Africa, London 1920; W.H. Ingrams, 
Aanzibar: its history and its peoples, London 1931; J.M. 
Gray, History of Zanzibar, Cambridge 1962; W.H. 
Whiteley, Swahili: the rise of a national language, London 
1964; J.S. Trimingham, Jslam in East Africa, London 
1964; idem, apud H.N. Chittick and R.I. Rotberg, 
East Africa and the Orient, New York 1975; C. Clark 
and M.C. Horton, Zanzibar Archaeological Survey (cyclo- 
styled), Zanzibar 1984-5; Horton, Zanzibar Archaeo- 
logical Survey (Govt. Printer), Zanzibar 1989-91; idem, 
Shanga, Cambridge 1996, and information kindly 
supplied. (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 
TUMEN, Russ. Tyumen’, the name of a town, 

previously called Cimgi-Tura on the Tura river in 
Western Siberia and of a subgrouping, the Tū- 
menli, of the Siberian Tatars (who in 1926 numbered 
22,636). The toponym derives, probably, from the 
Cinggisid administrative-fiscal unit Aümen (< Turk. fümen 
“10,000” < Tokhar. A. imān, B. tmāne, an early bor- 
rowing in Mongol where it came to designate a mil- 
itary unit of 10,000 (Clauson, Dictionary, 507-8; Spuler, 
Goldene Horde, 303, 333, 377; Nasonov, Mongoli, 98 ff. 
[see TOMAN 1.]). This region had been largely inhab- 
ited by Uralic peoples, in particular the Ugric Khanti/ 
Ostyak and Mansi/Vogul peoples who had been 
undergoing displacement and assimilation by succes- 
sive Turkic polities in the region (the Kimek Kagha- 
nate, known to the 9th century Islamic geographers, 
and its heir the Kipéak confederation, early llth 
century-1230s). 

The region, an important centre of the fur trade, 
was incorporated into the Djočid ulus, forming ele- 
ments in the territories of Shiban and Orda, brothers 
of Batu. With the fragmentation of the Djocid ulus 
in the late 14th century, Tay Bugha, a quasi-legendary 
figure of possible Noghay origins (see Frank, Siberian 
chronicles, 8-12), is associated, perhaps inaccurately, with 
the founding of the “Tiimen khanate”, from which 
the later “Khanate of Sibir” would develop [see siBtR], 
with its initial political centre at Cimgi-Tura. Its early 
history is murky. Buffeted by the Noghay wars of 
Tokhtamish (who took refuge in this region and then 
faded from view after his defeat on the Vorskla in 
1399) and the subsequent state-building activities of 
Abu "I-Khayr (d. 1468), founder of the Özbek confed- 
eration, the Shibanid [bak (d. 1493 or 1495), appears 
to have taken power in parts of the region well before 
he and his Noghay allies despoiled the rapidly-fading 
Great Horde and killed its khan Ahmad in 1481. 

[bak (Ibrahim) expanded his holdings around the 
Tobol and established marital ties with “Mar” (‘Umar ?) 


dered his Taybughid brother-in-law, Mar's grandson, 
Muhammad (Mamat/Makhmet/Magmetuk), took his 
revenge subsequently, killing Ibak and then shifting 
the capital of the Tiimen khànate from Cimgi-Tura 
to Sibir/Isker/Kashlik, which may have been an old 


Ostyak political centre (PSRL, xxxvi, 47; Armstrong, | 
66-7; Frank, Siberian chronicles, 12-14). Ibak's brother, 
who made a bid for power in the Great Horde (1496), 
continued to hold some of the Tümen territory. “Kul- 
luk Saltan" of the Russian sources was the last of the 
Shibānids to retain a foothold here. By the early 16th 
century, the region was under Taybughid control. This 
may be considered the formal end of the Tümen 
khànate, now completely absorbed into the Khanate 
of Sibir. The borders of neither of these states are 
clear. They appear to have included some Ugric “prin- 
cipalities". 

The Shibānids returned in the person of Kücüm 
Khan [9.v.] who, backed by the Ozbeks now dominant 
in Transoxiana, seized power here in 1563, holding 
it until the Russian conquest of Sibir in 1582. Kūčūm 
may have also accounted for the migration here of 
some Volga Tatar groupings, although the strongest 
influx of Volga-Ural Tatars to this region came in 
modern times (latter half of 19th-early 20th century, 
see Tomilov, Etničeskaya istoriya, 17). The Russian city 
of Tyumen' was founded in 1586 near Cimgi-Tura. 
Other urban centres of the Tiimen statelet were Kizil- 
Tura and Djangi-Tura (Kyzlasov, Pis'mennie, 47, 59). 

Bibliography: 1. Russian sources. Polnoe sobra- 
nie russkikh letopisey, Moscow-St. Petersburg/Leningrad 
1843-, xxxvi; T. Armstrong (ed.), T. Minorsky (tr.), 
Yermak’s campaign in Siberia. The Hakluyt Society, 
second series, no. 146, London 1974. 

2. Studies. V.V. Vel'yaminov-Zernov, Jssledova- 
niya o kasimovskikh tsaryakh i tsarevičakh, in Trudi VOIAO, 
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Istoriya Sibir, Moscow-Leningrad 1937, i; A.N. 
Nasonov, Mongoli i Rus’, Moscow-Leningrad 1940; 
B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde. Die Mongolen in Russland 
1223-1502, Wiesbaden 1965; A.P. Okladnikov et al. ; 
(ed.), Istoriya Sibiri, Leningrad 1968, i-ii; G. Clau- 
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1972; N.A. Tomilov, Sovremennie etniceskie protsessi sredi 
sibirskikh tatar, Tomsk 1978; J. Martin, The Tiumen’ 
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Lemercier-Quelquejay et al. (eds.), Passé turco-tatar, | 
présent soviétique, Paris 1986, 79-87; V.V. Radlof 
(Radloff), fz Sibiri, Russ. tr. K.D. Tsivina and B.E. 
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tyurkoyazičnogo naselentya zapadno-sibirskoy ravnini kontsa 
xvi-načala xx v, Novosibirsk 1992; J. Forsyth, A his- 
lory of the peoples of Siberia, Cambridge 1992; P.B. 
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o drevmikh gorodakh Sibiri, Moscow 1993; A. Frank, | 
The Siberian chronicles and the Taybughid Biys of Sibir’. | 
Papers on Inner Asia, no. 27, Bloomington 1994. 

ui (P.B. GoLDEN) 

TŪN, a town of the mediaeval region of 
Ķuhistān [gv] in northeastern Persia. It lay some 
80 km/50 miles west-north-west of the main town of 
the region, Ķā'in, and was often linked with it; Marco 
Polo speaks of Tunocain (Yule and Burnell, The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo, "London 1903, i, 83, 86), and Tan | 
wa Ķā'in still figures in the Bābur-nāma (tr. Beveridge, | 
i 


296, 301). 

Tün has no known pre-Islamic history, but was a 
flourishing town in the 4th/10th century, when the | 
geographers describe it thus, mentioning especially its | 
strong fortress. Nasir-i Khusraw was there in 444/1052, | 
and describes much of the town as in ruins, though 
still reportedly with 400 carpet workshops (Safar-ndma, | 
ed. Dabīr-Siyāķī, Tehran 1335/1956, 126, Eng. tr. | 
Thackston, 100-D. At the end of this century, ‘Tan 
and other places in Kuhistén were taken over by ; 
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Ismā'īlī dāīs from Alamüt, and the region became, 
and remains today, a centre for Ismā'īlism. Tün's rep- 
utation here attracted the attention of the Il. Khan 
Hülegü. After first attacking it in 651/1253, his com- 
manders three years later besieged it for a week, 
sacking it and dismantling the citadel (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
ii, 615-16). It nevertheless revived enough for Mus- 
tawfī to describe it a century later as prosperous, with 
a rebuilt citadel and fertile agricultural lands (Nuzha, 
143-4, tr. 142). After that time, it played little part 
in historical events. 

Today, the mediaeval Tin has become the town 
of Firdaws (lat. 34? 00' N., long. 58° 09' E), the 
chef-lieu of a bakhsh in the shahrastan of the same 
name, and with a population in ca. 1950 of 9,829 
(Farhang-i djughraftya-yi Īrān-zamīn, ix, 282-3). 

Bibliography: See also Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 353; Bartold, An historical geog- 
raphy of Iran, Princeton 1984, 135-6; F. Daftary, The 

Ismāflīs: their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 

341, 422-3. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TUNA, in Ottoman orthography Tiina, the Turk- 
ish name for the Danube/Donau river, and 
also, from 1282/1864, the name of a wildyet 
under the new provincial reorganisation of that time, 
comprising five sandjaks in the northern part of what 
became in 1878 Bulgaria [4.v., and A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 82]. 

Tuna as a frontier region and its eco- 
nomic aspects. 

'Two contradictory logics have shaped the destiny 
of the Danube. Geography makes it the second longest 
river in Europe (2,857 km/1,775 miles) and gives it 
the role of a unifying factor between southern Germany 
and the Black Sea, whereas history has continually 
counterbalanced this by dividing its vast basin amongst 
antagonistic states. Thus the battle front between the 
Ottoman empire and the Christian world for long 
adversely affected the Danubian route's value. 

However, the Danube does not present, geograph- 
ically, a homogeneous course. Its upper basin comes 
within the Germanic cultural area, whilst its middle 
siretches come within the great Pannonian plain, dom- 
inated by Hungarians and Serbs. The Iron Gates 
defile (in Serbian, Derdap, from Turco-Persian, girdāb 
*whirlpool”) forms a barrier difficult to get through, 
isolating the lower, Rumano-Bulgarian basin. The 
lower Danube valley has an assymetrical profile: the 
southern bank is an elevated one, and holds the main 
cities, whilst the northern one, low and liable to flood- 
ing, was, until recent decades, covered with thick, 
marshy forest land (/unca). This last formed a real þar- 


| rier parallel to the river itself, and contributed con- 
. siderably to the autonomy of Wallachia and Moldavia 


vis-a-vis Ottoman power [see EFLAK and BOGHDĀNJ. 
Finally, the mouths of the Danube form a special 
stretch since, being accessible to sea-going shipping, 


; they are orientated towards the Black Sea’ and the 
, Straits. 


Although known to Arabic geographers, the river 
did not really enter the Islamic sphere till the Ottoman 
conquests. The southern bank of the lower Danube 
was taken over towards the end of the 14th century 
(Nikopol [see NIkBGLT| 1393, Vidin [see wipin] 1396). 
Above the Iron Gates, the capture of Smederevo 


| (1459) was not decisive, so long as the strategically- 
! situated fortress of Belgrade resisted (sieges in 1440, 


1456). The mouths of the Danube, an important com- 
mercial crossroads, long controlled by the Genoese, 


| were conquered at the end of the 15th century (Chilia 


1484). Once the military barricr of Belgrade was lifted 
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(1522), the whole middle basin of the river was open 
to the Turks (Mohács [¢.v.] 1526, definitive occupation 
of Buda [see supiN] 1541). 

From Komárom to the Black Sea, two-thirds of the 
Danube were Ottoman-controlled for a century and 
a half, yet this domination had hardly any effect in 
stimulating river traffic. Apart from the maritime sec- 
tion of the Danube, below Brāila, which had an active 
role in supplying Istanbul with food, the river remained 
a very regional line of communication, unable to com- 
pete with the great land axis Istanbul-Sofia-Belgrade. 
On the other hand, it played an important military 
role for transporting troops or frontier-harrying oper- 
ations, with the help of saykas, small, flat-bottomed 
gunboats. 

From 1684 to 1739, the Danube formed the major 
axis for the Austrian military operations in Central 
Europe (Mohacs 1687, Slankamen 1691, Senta/Zenta 
[g.v.] 1697, Petrovaradin [see wARADĪN] 1716). By the 
Treaty of Passarovitz/Pozarevac [see PAsaRovéa] in 
1718, the Habsburgs gained Bosnian Posavina, north- 
ern Serbia as far as the Timok river, the Banat and 
Oltenia. This spectacular advance along the Danube 
was halted by the Treaty of Belgrade (1739), which 
left them only the Banat. Until 1878, the frontier 
along the Save and Danube {along its section Belgrade- 
Orsova) separated the two empires. 

A genuine revolution took place from 1830 onwards, 
when steam navigation appeared and the waters (es- 
pecially at the Iron Gates) were regulated by works 
undertaken by Count Széchenyi. After this, regular 
traffic, increasingly swift and growing in volume, was 
possible on the Danube, and it became the axis for 
Austrian commercial penetration of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Travellers for Istanbul passed through Vienna, 
and railways from Cernavoda to Constanta [see Kös- 
TENDJE] (1860), and then Ruse-Varna (1866) gave the 
prospect of shortening the route. Under the impulse of 
Midhat Pasha [g.v.], Ruse/Rusguk [see RuséuK], cap- 
ital of the province of the Danube (Tuna wilāyeti), be- 
came a showcase of Ottoman reformism. Russia, which 
had a Danubian frontier since 1812 and had then 
become controller of the Delta in 1829, tried in the 
1840s to counter this penetration in order to strengthen 
its commercial hegemony in the Black Sea. But after 
its defeat in the Crimea, it was ousted from the Delta. 
At that point, freedom of navigation was proclaimed 
and an international commission took charge of reg- 
ulating the Delta. 

'The Ottoman Empire's positions along the Danube 
continuously fell back. In 1829 it had to renounce its 
enclaves on the Wallachian shore (Bráila, Giurgiu, 
Turnu Severin), and in 1867 the garrisons in Belgrade, 
Smederovo and Kladovo had to withdraw. The Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878 ended the whole of its control over 
Serbia and Rumania. It retained a theoretical con- 
trol of the Bulgarian shore until 1908, but held until 
1913 only the tiny island of Ada kale, below tbe Iron 
Gates, paradoxically forgotten until then by the inter- 
national treaties [see ADA KAL‘E]. 
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TUNB, the name of two small islands (the 
Greater and the Lesser Tunbs) in the Persian Gulf 
situated to the west of the Straits of Hurmuz (lat. 26° 
15' N., long. 55° 17' E), whose modest history has 
been linked in recent times with that of the island of 
Abū Mūsā to their southwest (lat. 25° 52' N., long. 
55° 00' EJ. All three islands have been the subject 
of disputes between the ruling power in Persia to the 
north and the shkaykhs of the Arab shores of the Gulf, 
those now forming the United Arab Emirates [see AL- 
IMARAT AL-‘ARABIYYA AL-MUTTAHIDA, in Suppl.]. 

The Tunbs are mentioned by the Portuguese author 
Duarte Barbosa in his description of the Inner Gulf 
(ca. 1518) as Fomon (read Tomon = Tunb) as amongst 
those islands dependent on the nominal Arab ruler 
in Hurmuz [g.v.]. Persia had a shadowy historical 
claim to the islands, but with the appearance of British 
naval power in the Gulf from the late 18th century 
onwards [see AL-KAWASIM], it was in general content 
to leave the islands under the control of locai Arab 
shaykhs. However, in the later 19th century Persia 
steadily worked for the reduction of Arab influence 
on the Persian Gulf coast, and also in the 1860s 
revived earlier claims to al-Bahrayn [g.v.]. Arab traders 
having been squeezed out of Linga [g.v.] on the coast 
of Fars and having moved to Abū Misa, in spring 
1904 Persian customs officials landed on the three 
islands, hauled down the flag of the shaykh of Sharjah 
(al-Shāriķa [9.v.]) and hoisted the Persian one; but 
British diplomatic pressure compelled the Persians to 
withdraw. In the ensuing decades, Britain recognised 
the general right of the skaykk of Sharjah over Abū 
Misa and of the shaykh of Ra’s al-Khayma [q.v.] over 
the Tunbs. Just one day before the final withdrawal 
of Britain from the Gulf, Iranian forces on 30 
November 1971 occupied the Tunbs and Abü Miisa, 
doubting the abilities of the shaykks to defend the 
islands in such a vital waterway as the Gulf, and they 
have remained in Iranian hands ever since then. 
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TUNBUR (a.), pl. ģanābīr (vars. tanbür(a), tanbüridja, 
tanpūr(a), dambüra, dombra, with other terms such as 
buzuk, buzuki, bizik, baghlama, djura, sāz, dotār, setār, etc.), 
denotes the pandore and various types of 
long-necked musical instrument. It is generally 
to be distinguished from the lute [see *ūp] by its 
smaller sound-chest and longer neck. 

l. History of the instrument and its usage. 

'The pandore was known in ancient Egypt (Sacbs, 
Die Musikinstrumente des alten Agyptens, 54), Assyria (Engel, 
Music of the most ancient nations, 54), and Persia (terra- 
cotta from Susa in the Louvre, Paris). In Egypt, it 
appears to have been known as the nefer, which some 
scholars equate with the Hebrew nebel. The instru- 


ment exists with but little change in the gunbrī of | 


North Africa, the name of which carries, in its con- 
sonants n-b-r, a trace of the old Egyptian word. 
"The gunbri (dim. gunibri), in its most primitive form, 
with a gourd, shell, or wooden sound-chest, a skin or 
leather belly, and horsehair strings without tuning 


pegs, is the earliest form of the pandore known to | 


us, and is to be found among the rural populations 
of North Africa from the Atlantic to the Nile. The 
sound-chest is constructed in many shapes and sizes, 
pear-shaped, ovoid, hemispherical and rectangular. 
'The better type of instrument, which is used by the 
professional musician in art music, has tuning pegs, 


and is generally very artistically adorned with colours. į 


It is mentioned by Ibn Battüta in his Rikla, iv, 406, 
tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 959. For a full descrip- 
tion of the instrument, see Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
musical instruments, 39-49. 

The tunbūr, tinbàr, tunbür (vulg. tanbūr) is the classi- 
cal name for the pandore in the East. Al-Mas'üdi 
(Murüdj, viii, 90 = § 3214) attributes its invention to 
the iniquitous peoples of Sodom and Gomorra, hence 
perhaps the popular etymology (tann = “musical sound” 
+ bür = “one destined to perdition”), although the 
lexicographers derive the word from the Persian dum 
or dunba (“tail”) and bara (“lamb”). 

We first read of the /unbür in Arabic literature in 
the Ist/7th century (Aghani', v, 161). The instrument 
was already the most favoured instrument in Persia, 
in alRayy, Tabaristan and al-Daylam (Muriidj, viii, 
91 = § 3215) and by ca. 900 it became so popular 
with the Arabs as to threaten the supremacy of the 
‘id (lute). Two books on the lives of famous pan- 
dorists were written at this period (Frist, 145-6). In 
the 4th/10th century two distinct types were known: 
the /unbür mīzānī or funbür baghdadi which was attrib- 
uted to the Sābians, and the /unbür khurasani. The 
former, which retained in its frets the scale of pagan 
times, was used in ‘Irak and to the south and west 
of it. The latter was favoured in Khurāsān and to 
the north and east of it. Both were generally found 
with two strings, although the tunbūr khurāsānī was 
sometimes mounted with three. These pandores are 
fully described by al-Fārābī. The identity of these par- 
ticular types of pandores is lost after this and, indeed, 
the funbür is merely mentioned by name by the Ikhwan 
al-Safa', Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Ibn Zayla (d. 1048), and 
Saft al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu'min (d. 1294) It is not 
described in the Kanz al-tuhaf (8th/14th century) 
although Ibn Ghaybi gives details of several types, 


had a deep pear-shaped sound-chest (kdsa) and two 
strings. It was favoured by the people of Tabriz. The 
funbüra-yi turki sometimes had three strings but more 
generally two. Its sound-chest was smaller than the 
preceding instrument, although it had a longer neck 
(sa'id). Both of these instruments were played with the 
fingers. In the nay tunbür, which was also mounted 
with two strings, a plectrum (midráb) was used. Exam- 
ples of the (unbür in varying types crowd into Persian 
painting of the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. Ewliyā 
Celebi and Hadjdj Khalifa mention it among the 
Turkish instruments in the llth/17th century. The 
former says that the /unbür was invented at Mar‘ash. 
It was evidently mounted with gut strings, as he men- 
tions the fel tunbür, probably a wire strung instrument, 
the invention of which he attributes to a certain Efendi 


Oghli of Kütahiya. It was smaller than the other : 
; ds attributed to Amir Khusraw of Dihlī (d. 725/1325 

The sharki mentioned by him is probably identical : 
with the funbür sharķī. He says that it resembled the ; 


tunbūr and was popular with the women-folk. 
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čārtār and was played by ‘Turkomans. In late Safawid 
Persia, as we know from Le Mans, Chardin and 
Kaempfer, the /unbür or (and) tunbüra was still favoured. 
The latter shows it with three strings but says that 
four or more were also found in use. Niebuhr (Voyage 
en Arabie, Amsterdam 1776) says that /unbüra was the 
generic name for all the wire or metal-stringed instru- 
ments. He mentions three kinds of pandore: the (unbūr 
or icitali, the sawuri, and the baghlama. The tunbiir, 
which, he says, the Greeks of the Archipelago and 
Egypt called the icitali (? īkītalī < Tkish. īkī = “two” 
+ Teda “wire string", hence the modern Greek xíteAic), 
had two “wire strings”. The sawurt is likened by 
Villoteau (Descr. de FĒgypte), who wrote a quarter of 
a century later, to the /unbür buzurk (“grand pandore”), 
and so the name may probably have been suwwari 
(“grand”). The baghlama was a smaller (unbūr of three 
strings, and Niebuhr says that this was the name given 
it by the Greeks of Cairo. All these instruments of 
Niebuhr have pear-shaped sound-chests. Villoteau, who 
gives designs and a full description of the pandores 
of Egypt, says that he saw them only in the hands 
of the Turks, Greeks, Jews and Armenians in Egypt. 
He names five of them; except for the first named 
instrument, which had a round sound-chest and four 
double strings, they all possessed a pear-shaped sound- 
chest with three strings, some of which were doubled. 

In Lane's time (The manners and customs of the mod- 
em Egyptians, 1836, ch. XVIII) the tunbūr still contin- 
ued to be ignored by native musicians in Egypt, and 
was only to be found in the hands of Greeks and 
other foreigners. In Syria and Palestine the tunbür was 
favoured by native musicians in various forms. In 
Turkey, the most popular type was known as the mey- 
dàn süzi strung with three double strings, of which 
the smaller varieties take the older names of buzuk 
and baghlama (Lavignac, Encycl. de la musique, v, 3018). 
In Persia the type finds expression in the sitār, čārtār, 
and such-like instruments. It was the most important 
instrument in Kh"árazm and Turkistan, as well as in 
the Caucasus and the Balkans. It is the tan-pou-la of 
China, the tumburu of India, the domra of Russia, and 
the tapnovpacs of Greece. The St. Médard Evangel 
(8th century), the Lothair and Notker Labeo Psalters 
(9th-10th centuries, and the Apocalypse of St. John 
(Bibl. Nac., Madrid: llth century) show the early 
influence of the tunbūr on Western Europe. 

The (ar is a long-necked pandore with an elon- 
gated vault-shaped sound-chest and curvatures at the 


; waist. We probably see the type in ancient Hittite 
three of which bear the name. The /unbür-i skinvānī į 


art. It is clearly delineated in the frescoes at Kusayr 
‘Amra (early 8th century), and it frequently occurs in 
later Persian painting. It was to be found in the early 
20th century in Persia and Central Asia, and Europe 
has borrowed the type in the chitarra battente. A tutor 
for the modern ¢ar has been published in Persian 
(Dastür-i tar by "Alī Nakr Khan Wazīrī). As the word 
lar means “string”, quite a number of differently strung 
instruments bear this word. The yaktār is a one-stringed 
instrument, better known in India. The dūtār is a two- 
stringed /unbür with a pear-shaped sound-chest in 
Central Asia, and is mentioned by Hafiz in his 
Mugkannī-nāma (cd. Jarrett, 225). The sitar was origi- 
nally a three-stringed instrument, but today it is more 
generally mounted with four strings. We see it in con- 
stant use in India with even more strings, where it 
is distinguished from the tumburu (= (unbür) by being 
fretted and played with a plectrum. Its invention here 


{g.v.]). The čārtār or čahārtār is a four-stringed instru- 
ment. According to Ewliya Celebi, it was invented by 
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the Safawid Shaykh Haydar (d. 1488). It is unknown 
in Turkey or Persia today but is still in use in India 
(Shahinda, Indian music, 78). The panétar, a five-stringed 
instrument, is known in Afghanistan. The shashtar or 
shashtā, a six-stringed instrument, is said by Ewliya to 
have been invented by a certain Radi al-Din of 
Shirwan. Ibn Ghaybi (d. 838/1435) describes it at 
length, and mentions three different types, one of 
which had fifteen double sympathetic strings in addi- 
tion. Its pear-shaped sound-chest was half the size of 
that of the lute (ūd) but its neck was long. lt is 
praised by the Turkish poet Ahmed Pasha (d. 901/ 
1496) as one of three favoured instruments (Gibb, 
HOP, no. 77). 

Other instruments of the pandore type are the 
karadūzan, yūnkār, yaltuma, čūgūr, čashda and sūndar. The 
ūnkār, a smaller instrument of three strings, was in- 
vented by Shams? Celebi, the son of the Turkish poet 
Hamdī Čelebi (d. 915/1509). The yaltuma was also 
invented by him. It was also a small three-stringed 
instrument with a waisted sound-chest like the tār. 
The čūgūr was invented by Ya'küb Germiyānī of 
Kütahiya. It had five strings with a wooden belly, 
and was used by the Janissaries. The more recent 
Turkish instrument is a long-necked pandore used by 
the minstrels known as sāz sha'irleri. The cashda, says 
Ewliyā, was invented by Banklishah of Salonica. It 
was a small instrument with a hemispherical sound- 
chest (cf the čakazda mentioned and delineated by 
Kaempfer). The sündar of the Kurds resembled the 
čūkūr, but had twelve metal strings (see Ewliya Čelebi, 
Seyahat-nàme, i/2, 235-6). 
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2. Technical aspects. 

The funbūr of Baghdad (described by al-Fārābī in 
the 4th/10th century) must have realised an acoustic 
system of division of the string into forty equal seg- 
ments producing unequal consecutive intervals capa- 
ble of integration with those of the harmonic system. 
It could only interpret melodies of a narrow range 
restricted to a few very close degrees, such as are 
found in certain liturgies of Upper Mesopotamia or 
in the makam (q.v.] mukhalif of ‘Irak. 

The ģunbūr of Khurāsān (also described by al-Fārābī) 
must have realised a Pythagorean acoustic system with 
intervals of commas (531441/524288), of limmas (2a 
minor 256/243), of dilimmas (2a neutral, 3a Pythago- 
rean diminished 65536/59049) and of tone (2a major 
9/8) on a range of one-ninth per course. This sys- 
tem was to be revived and perfected by Safi al-Din 
(7th/13th century). 

Tanbūras are characteristic of the popular music 
of Upper Mesopotamia among the Kurds and the 
Aramaeans (Nestorians, Chaldeans, Jacobites, Syriacs). 
The strings are plucked. 

The Levantine buzuk has been perpetuated by the 
Nawar gypsies. It realises a system of quarter-tones 
(demitone, three-quarter tone, tone) or a Pythagorean 
system of seventeen frets per octave, hence twenty- 
seven frets per course. The courses are two to three 
in number, inter-tuned with fourth and octave inter- 
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vals. The strings are plucked with a plectrum. 

The Turkish /anbür displays a hemispherical box 
some 35 cm/13.5 inches in diameter consisting of 
lunes and a wooden board with a bridge. The neck 
measures 78 cm/30.5 inches on average. The eight 
strings, about a metre in length, cover two octaves 
and are grouped in four courses, inter-tuned and 
usually with fourth and octave intervals. The frets (39 
to 62) embody a Pythagorean system embellished by 
Şafi al-Din and the process of evolution in Turkey, 
giving a potential maximum of thirty-one degrees to 
the octave. The strings are plucked with a plectrum 
or scraped with a small bow (yay). The effects of 
glissando or of vibrato (by oscillation of the neck) are 
appreciated. 

Differentiation— illustration of an acoustic system 

The Ottoman Turkish differential evolution has 
enriched the Pythagorean systems of the tunbūr of 
Khurāsān and the Saff al-Din system. Henceforward, 
standardised on the tunbūr is a system (irreducible in 
quarter-tones) which is illustrated, in Turkey, in Upper 
Mesopotamia, in Aleppo and by the Baghdad School 
of the lute, with thirty-one degrees to the octave. 

The following is given in explanation of Table 1: 

Column 1: 31 degrees of the scale on string tuned 
in yegāh. The terms are of Irano-Sanskrit origin, or 
are Turkish variants on Arabic; yegāk derives from yek- 
gah, position 1; it is the bass “open” string. The seven 
constitutive degrees of the Yegah makàm mode are in 
capitals with 6a neutral-7a diminished (seal) and 7a 
minor (¢argah). 

Column 2: equivalent Latin notes when yegah (tonic 
sol-fa called “re”), is in “la” at 220 hertz. The alter- 
ations indicated conform to the arabesques code (nine 
marks per major tone, cf. pattern in margin). 

Column 3: (in Italian according to usage) Pythagorean 
intervals. To be noted is the identity of neutral and 
Pythagorean intervals in application of the calcula- 
tions of Safi al-Din, neglected outside Turkey. 

Column 4: values in cents (1200/octave, 200/equal 
major tone). 

Column 5: approximative equivalence in commas of 
Holder, worth 22, 64 cents (53/octave, 9/major tone, 
5/apotome, 4/limma). 

Column 6: concordance with the “JCC” code applied 
by the author. He defines the twenty-four and thirty- 
one potential degrees by numerical and alphabetical 
indices from 0.A to 24.Z within the octave, with a 
view to facilitating transpositions-confrontations of 
pitches and systems by an invariable and transpos- 
able definition of makams. The Yegah makam has the 
formula AEHKORTZ and the Rast makām the for- 
mula AEHKOSVZ, irrespective of the pitch of the 
vast key-tone or of the acoustic system (Pythagoro- 
commatic, quarter-tones, empirical). 

Column 7: equivalent Latin notes with so-called 
arabesque alterations when rast, tonic, called sol, is in ré 
of 293,34 hertz, according to usage. 

Column 8: 31 degrees of the scale on string tuned 
in rast. The terms are of Irano-Sanskrit origin, or are 
Turkish variants on Arabic; rast signifies “right”; dügàh, 
següh, čargāh: positions 2, 3, 4; ei or edj is the 
Ottoman-Turkish-Latin evolution . of awdi, the acme. 
The seven constitutive degrees of the Rast makam (in 
rast) are in capitals with 3a neutral-4a diminished 
(sega) and 7a neutral-8a diminished (evič). These neu- 
tral degrees are thus higher than they would be in 
a quarter-tone system. They are separated from lim- 
itroph major degrees (buselik and mahur) only by a 
comma. Thus the Turkish-style Rast evokes a major 
harmonic mode. 
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(d-yegāh) comma Pyt 


Chabrier, 


limma ) 
k-n-hisar i 2a minor 
k- hisar .€£|1a aumen 
apotomé 
dilimma ) 
k-d-hisar Ja dimin 
ASIRAN 2a mag Ton 
(d-agiran) 2a mag+c. 


Jean-Claude C. 
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acem-agiran 
d-acem-agiran 


IRAK 
gevest s; buselik 


d-gevest i d-buselik 
RAST i CARGAH 
(d-r8st) B, (d.garg&h) 


n-zirgūle i imi n-hicaz 
zirgūle hicaz 


d-zirgūle imi d-hicaz 
DUGAH i NEVA 
(d-düg&h) i (d.neva) 


les quaris-de-tons et commas. Assimilant 1 quari à 2 commas, il reprend de 
nombreux signes déjà utilisés sur poriées orientales et en crée quelques 
nouveaux pour situer des altérations touchant les 9 commas du ton majeur. 
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kürdi i i n-hisar 
d-kürdi hisar 


SEGAH imi i.d|d-hisàr | 
buselik i HÜSEYNI 
i.4|(d.hüseyni) 


d-buselik 
CARGAH i acem 
(d-gargāh) d-acem 


n-hicaz imi EVĪĻĢ 
hicaz mahur 


! = jit 
d-hicaz d-mahur HH 
NEVA i GERDANIYE D 
siiig 

abr:c=comma;k=kaba=ottava inf;n=nim=grado inf;d=dik=grado sup $8855 
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tunbūrs, tanbura, buzuq, idem, art. MAĶĀM in EI’; O. 
Wright, art. mūsīķī in Ē/”; idem, Cargáh in Turkish 
music: history versus theory, in BSOAS, liii (1990), 224- 
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in Bull. de PAssociation des Anciens Elwes, INALCO, 
Paris (November 1993), 77-93 (with tuning and fin- 
gering tables); idem, Musical science, in R. Rashed 
and R. Morelon (eds.), Encyclopedia of the history of 
Arabic science, London-New York 1996, ii, 581-613; 
idem, Analyses de musiques traditionnelles, Paris 1996, 
Arabesques, 2 vols., 3rd part, Identification de systèmes 
instrumentaux, 301-2, Systèmes du tanbur, 349-50, Systèmes 
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643-4, Solistes du buzuq, 647-8; idem, Science musicale, 
in Rashed and Morelon (eds.), Hist. de la science 
arabe, Paris 1997, ii. (J.-C. CHABRIER) 
TUNDJELI (modern Fkish. Tunceli), a province 

(il) and town of eastern Anatolian Turkey. 
The il, replacement of the old sandjak of Dersim, was 
created in 1936 and the town, also called Kalan (lat. 
39° 07' N., long. 39° 34' E), was founded at the 
same date as its new chef-lieu on the site of the vil- 
lage of Mameki. 

The very mountainous il (7,774 km?) is drained by 
the Munzur Suyu and the Peri Çayı, affluents of the 
Murat Su, the eastern branch of the Euphrates [see 
AL-FURAT], which marks its southern boundary, whilst 
its northern boundary is made up of the Munzur 
Dağları which separates it from the valley of the 
Karasu, the western branch of the Euphrates. 

The site of Pulur Hóyük, excavated before its sub- 
mersion by the lake formed by the Keban dam (Kosay 
1976) was occupied in the late Neolithic or early 
Bronze times. At numerous points in its history, the 
region was a border one: between the Hittite empire 
and the Hurrian kingdom of the Mitanni in the 2nd 
millennium B.C. under the name of Išuva; between 
Media and Cappadocia in, the Persian empire; and 
then between the Romans and the Parthians. Taken 
by the Arabs in 18/639, it was disputed by the caliphs 
and the Byzantine emperors until in 480/1087 it 
passed under the domination of the Saldjük Turks 
and then in 641/1243 under that of the Mongols. In 
the 8th/14th century it was disputed by the Banü 
Eretna [9.v.] and Mutahharten, ruler of Erzincan, and 
then by the Ottomans and Ak Koyunlu in the next 
century. It was incorporated in the Ottoman empire 
by Mehemmed II in 878/1473. In the 11th/17th cen- 
tury Ewliya Celebi described the citadel of Pertek, 
and Katib Celebi described Cemiskezek as the chef- 
lieu of a flourishing kadā. In the 19th century, the re- 
gion made up the sandjak of Dersim, with its centre 
Khozat (Hozat), dependent on the wilayet of Mafmüret 
ūl-'Azīz, except during 1880-8 when it formed an 
ephemeral wilayet. It then had nine Kadàüs and 533 


villages with a total population of 63,430, made up 
of 15,460 “Muslims” (i.e. Turks), 12,000 Kurds, 27,800 
Kizil-Bash and 8,170 Armenians who resided in the 
main urban centres, which were in fact only small 
places, except that Khozat reached a population of 
5,600. 

Shaken by the revolt of Koégiri in 1921 and then 
divided between the wildyets of Elázig and Erzincan 
at the outset of the Republic, the region of Dersim 
in 1936 became once more a separate administra- 
tive unit, a vilayet with the name of Tunceli, and was 
again shaken by the revolt of Seyit Riza in 1937. This 
comprised eight of the nine former kazas of Dersim: 
the central one of Tunceli, which was the old kaza 
of Pah with a new centre at Tunceli or Kalan on 
the banks of the Munzur Suyu, Mazgirt, Pertek, Ģemis- 
kezek, Hozat, Ovacik (whose centre changed its loca- 
tion nine times after 1878), Nazimiye (the former Kızıl 
Kilise) and Pülümür. Its population was made up of 
"Turks, peasants and town-dwellers, and Kurds, still in 
part semi-nomadic, who were the majority with 55% 
of the whole according to the 1950 census. The il is 
one of the most backward of the whole country, with 
a poor agriculture of cereals grown by wet farming 
and an almost non-existent industry (two units for the 
agriculture-food industry listed in 1991). It has suf- 
fered much rural emigration, which has hardly helped 
its chef-lieu Tunceli, a small town of 24,449 inhabit- 
ants in 1997, so that the i’s population, having reached 
a maximum of 157,974 in 1980, with a density of 
20 persons per km?, had fallen in 1997 to 86,268. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii, 

Paris 1891, 384-404; K.O. Agar, Tunceli-Dersim 

coğrafyası, Istanbul 1940; H. Saraçoğlu, Doğu Anadolu, 

Istanbul 1961; H.Z. Koşay, Keban projesi Pulur kazısı 

1968-70, Ankara 1976; V. Höhfeld, Anatolische 

Kleinstadte, Erlangen 1977, 63-5; art. Tunceli, in Yurt 

Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1982-4, x, 7281-7353. 

(M. Bazın) 

TUNGANISTAN, DUNGANISTAN, a name coined 
by Western scholars and travellers (W. Heissig, Ella 
Maillart) for an ephemeral régime, hardly to be 
called a state, in the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan or Sinkiang [gv] 1934-7. The name 
stems from the Dungan or Tungan [see TUNGANS] 
troops, Hui, i.e. ethnic Chinese, Muslims who formed 
the military backing of Ma Hu-shan, styled 
“Commander-in-Chief of the 36th Division of the 
Kuomintang” and brother-in-law of Ma Chung-ying 
[4.v.], best-known of the five Muslim Chinese war- 
lords who controlled much of northwestern China in 
the later decades of Kuomintang rule (sc. up to 1949). 

Ma Hu-shan's fief of Tunganistan stretched along 
the southern rim of oases of the Tarim basin [9.2.], 
along what the local Uyghur Turks called “the lower 
road" (ashtin yol), the southern arm of the historic Silk 
Route from Transoxania to northwest China, being 
bordered on the south by the Kun Lun mountains 
and northern Tibet (map in Forbes, Warlords and Mus- 
lims, at 129). It was essentially a warlord's base, trans- 
planted from Kansu [9.v.] or Gansu to the remote 
west of China as an outpost of Chinese colonialism. 
Ma Hu-shan ruled from his capital Khotan [g.v.] as 
an autocrat, called pádisháh "king" by his Turkish 
subjects, and his policies of financial exploitation 
weighed heavily on these last. Local revolts by them 
hastened the end of Tunganistan, and in 1937 Ma's 
military power dissolved and the area of Tunganistan 
fell to the Soviet-backed warlord already controlling 
northern Sinkiang, Sheng Shih-ts’ai. Ma retreated 
to British India, and thence made his way back to 
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China. He later led anti-Communist guerilla groups 


in Kansu, but was captured and executed at Lanchow | 


in 1954. 

Bibliography: A.D.W. Forbes, Warlords and Mus- 
lims in Chinese Central Asia. A political history of Republican 
Sinkiang 1911-1949, Cambridge 1986, 128-44. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 
TUNGANS, Duncans, in Chinese, T'ung-kan, the 
Turkic name given to those Hui (i.e. eth- 
nically Chinese Muslims) settled within 
Chinese Turkestan or Sinkiang [4».], especially 


in the northern Sinkiang regions of Dzungaria and | 


Kumul, but numerous also in the northwestern prov- 


inces of China proper such as Kansu [9..] (Gansu), | 


Ninghsia [q.v.], Shensi [g.v.] (Shaanxi) and Tsinghai. 


The Tungans in Sinkiang were estimated at 92,000 | 


in the mid-1940s, and played a considerable political 
and military role there during the Chinese Republican 


or Kuomintang period (1912-49). From the time of | 


the last Ch'ing or Manchu governor in Sinkiang, Yüan 
Ta-hua, and the first Republican one, Yang Tseng- 
hsin (1912-28), successive governors and warlords 
there relied on Tungan troops from Kansu as the 
most effective military force in the region. Although 
co-religionists of the Turkic Muslims of Sinkiang, the 


Tungans were the allies of the Han Chinese Kuo- | 


mintang during the 1920s to 1940s, and inimical to 
the Turkic population. Thus they formed the essen- 


tial backing of Ma Chung-yu in the 1930s and firmly | 


suppressed for him various Turkic Muslim risings in 
Sinkiang. They were the mainstay of Ma Hu-shan's 


“Tunganistan” [g..] in the southern part of the Tarim | 
basin 1934-7, and opposed the advance of the Chinese | 


Communists up to 1948, almost the end of Kuomin- 
tang rule in mainland China. 

Tungans from Kansu and Shensi had also been 
settled in the upper lli valley region of northern Sin- 
kiang, the area round Kuldja {g.v.], hy the Emperor 
Ch'ien-lung (Zianlong) (r. 1735-96), In the later 19th 
century, there were further migraüons, including a 
mass flight in 1877 after the collapse of Ya'ķūb Beg's 
[g.v.] secessionist movement in Kashgharia. As a result 
of these movements, there has been a considerable 
community of Tungans living first in Imperial Russia 
and then Soviet Russia (Russian Dungane), comprising 
Tungans in the present Kirghizia Republic and those 
from Shensi in the Kazakh Republic. There are small 
urban groups in Bishbek (former Frunze) and Alma 
Ata, hut most are settled farmers in the Chu valley. 
They have a strong sense of ethnic identity and of 
their Sunni, Hanafi Islam. They use the Kansu dialect 
of Chinese as their official medium of communica- 
tion, since the mid-1950s written in a script hased on 
the Cyrillic one with five additional characters (the 
present, post-1990 status of this is unclear) though 
most Tungans are bi- or trilingual (i.e. with a Turkic 


language plus Russian). By 1980, the community num- : 


bered almost 100,000. 

Bibliography: 1. For Sinkiang. A.D.W. 
Forbes, Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia. 
A political history of Republican Sinkiang 1911-1949, 
Cambridge 1986, index s.vv. Hui, Tungans. 

2. For Russia. Elizabeth E. Bacon, Central Asia 
under Russian rule. A study in culture change, Ithaca 


1980, 24 and index; R.V. Weekes (ed.), Muslim peo- | 


ples, a world ethnographic survey, "London 1984, i, 239- 


44; A. Bennigsen and S.E. Wimbush, Muslims of the | 


Soviet empire, a guide, London 1985, 106-8; Svetlana 
R.-K. Dyer, Soviet Dungans, Taipei 1991. 

au 7 (C.E. BoswonTH) 
AL-TUNI, ABU MUHAMMAD [see A1-DIMYĀTĪ). 


| 
| 


TŪNIS, in Ār. also Tūnus, Tūnas, sc. Tunis, the 
capital of modern Tunisia. Like ancient Car- 
thage, it is situated at the base of a large gulf, shel- 
tered from northerly and north-westerly winds, at the 
junction of the western and the eastern Mediterranean. 
Like the capital of Punic and of Roman Africa, it 


| was located at the intersection of natural routes serv- 


ing the diverse regions of the country. But although 
the location of Tunis is often confused with that of 
Carthage, the two cities were constructed on two dis- 
tinct sites. While Carthage, founded in the 9th cen- 
tury B.C. by seafarers from Tyre, was situated on the 
coast, Tunis, founded at the end of the 7th century 
A.D. by the Arab conquerors, is set back from the 
coast, on the landward side of a low-water lagoon, 
situated on a hill which slopes gently towards the east 
but towers over the Sedjoumi sabkha to the west. 
Arab Tunis was not created ex nihilo, it took the 
place of a more ancient city, Tunes, and adopted its 
name. It is generally agreed that this name is of 
Berber origin. The three radicals t.n.s., which are en- 


| countered in other toponyms of North Africa, are 


said to signify “halt”, “bivouac” or “encampment” in 
the Berber language (G. Mercier, La langue libyenne et 
la toponymie antique de l'Afrique du Nord, in JA [October- 
December 1924], 298-9; A. Pellegrin, Essai sur les noms 
de lieux d'Algérie et de Tunisie, Tunis 1948, 108-9). If the 
name is indeed Berber, a reasonable inference would 
be that the city was founded by the indigenous pop- 
ulation. The notion that Tunes is actually more ancient 
than Carthage is credible, although the earliest evi- 
dence regarding the former dates from a period dur- 
ing which Punic Carthage was already a major city. 
The existence of Tunes is attested at the beginning 
of the 4th century B.C. In fact, according to Diodorus 


| of Sicily, in 395 B.C., 200,000 Libyans rose in revolt 


against Carthaginian rule and seized control of Tunes 
(Diodorus, History, xiv. 77). The name of the city often 
recurs in the wriüngs of Greek and Roman historians 
tracing the history of Carthage. It was successively 
occupied by Agathocles in 310, Regulus in 256, the 
Libyans of Matho in 240, Scipio Africanus in 203 
and Scipio Aemilianus in 146 (S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne 
de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 1913-27, ii, passim). It is 
known that Tunes derived its strength both from 
its natural location and from the fortifications with 
which it had been endowed (locus quum operibus tum 
suapte natura tutus, Livy, History, xxx. 9), and it seems 


| logical to place this city, from which Carthage could 


be seen and which could be seen from Carthage, on 
the hill which would later be occupied by the Arab 
kasba. Having made common cause with Carthage, 
Tunes was destroyed at the end of the Third Punic 
War. But the smaller city was to be reborn. In an 
Africa which had passed under Roman domination, 
the existence of Tunes was still attested. It features 
in fact on the 4th century map of Castorius, better 
known as Peutinger's Table, under the name of Thuni, 
which could be a copyist's error for Thunis. Christ- 
ianised, the city was an episcopal see, and the names 
are known of the bishops who represented the 
church of Tunes at the Conference of Carthage in 


; 411 and at the Council of Constantinople in 553 


(J. Mesnage, L'Afrique chrétienne, Algiers 1913, 164-5). 
But although the foundation of Tunes dates back to 
remote antiquity, and although the city succeeded in 
maintaining itself for centuries, it never played more 
than a modest role, in the shadow of the major 
metropolis which was successively the capital of Punic 


: Me 
| and of Roman Africa. 


When the Arabs, at the end of the 7th century, 
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had completed the conquest of eastern Barbary with 
the capture of Carthage, they did not establish them- 
selves there. Fearing lest a Byzantine fleet would arrive 
suddenly and retake the city, they decided to destroy 
it: demolishing its walls, cutting off the aqueducts 
which supplied it with water, filling in its harbours 
and devastating its agriculture. Judging that their 
security would thus be better served, they established 
themselves at the base of the lagoon, at the outskirts 
of Tunes, and the small town, occupied by troops and 
with new buildings proliferating, soon became a city 
which could easily be taken for an Arab foundation. 
The development of Tunis is closely linked with the 
destruction of Carthage. In fact, Arab historians date 
its birth to the year 80 of the Hidjra which began 
on 9 March 699, thus barely two months after the 
end of the year 698 which was fatal to Carthage, 
and attribute its foundation to Hassan b. al-Nu‘man 
[g.v.], who took possession of the great ancient city 
(cf. Ibn Abi Dinar, K. a/-Mūnis, tr. J. Magnin, in 
IBLA, [1952], 156, 158). Having established himself 
in Tunis, on the orders of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik h. Marwan, Hassan b. al-Nu'màn created an 
arsenal there, and a thousand Coptic labourers from 
Egypt were soon to be employed there in the build- 
ing of ships, in order that the Ram, i.e. the Byzantines, 
could be opposed on both land and sea (al-Bakri, 
Description de l'Afrique. septentrionale, tr. de Slane, Algiers 
1913, 84). It is sometimes stated in the works of Arab 
authors that Hassan b. al-Nu'man, or one of his suc- 
cessors, brought the sea to Tunis. It should not be 
inferred from this that he dug a canal through the 
lake, a project which was to be realised at the end 
of the following century. In all probability, he dug a 
canal through the littoral strip separating the lake 
from the sea at the place called Halk al-Wādī, i.e. 
La Goulette (cf. P. Sebag, Les travaux maritimes de Hassan 
b. Nu'mán, in IBLA, [1970], 41-56). Thus the city at 
the base of the lagoon came to be linked with the 
shores of the gulf, and ships constructed in the arse- 
nal of Tunis had access to the open sea. 

In the early period of its existence, Arab Tunis 
assumed a military function. Troops were garrisoned 
there on a permanent basis, in readiness to oppose 
an enemy landing on the coast, or to take to the sea 
and raid the coasts of the Christian countries. Of 
the numerous maritime expeditions mounted by the 
Arabs in the 8th century, several were launched from 
Tunis (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Conquête de l'Afrique du Nord 
et de l'Espagne, ed. and tr. A. Gateau, ?Algiers 1948, 
115). The presence of hundreds and thousands of 
soldiers boosted the development of the city. Arabs 
blended there with the Berbers who*were converted 
to Islam, either willingly or by force, and a new peo- 
ple was forged from the association of the races. 

Tunis was for a long time a secondary city in rela- 
tion to al-Kayrawan [g.v.], the capital, seat of the 
governors appointed by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs and, from the 9th century onward, of the 
Aghlabid amirs who were to succeed in imposing their 
authority on eastern Barbary. But the officers and sol- 
diers who constituted the djund, the militia of Tunis, 
did not always follow the orders of those to whom 
they owed obedience. On more than one occasion, at 
the initiative of an ambitious chieftain, the militia of 
Tunis rose in revolt, only to be crushed sooner or 
later by forces dispatched from al-Kayrawan. It was 
to these frequent revolts, the most important of which 
was that of Mansür al-Tunbudi in the first half of 
the 9th century, that Tunis owed its reputation as a 
“factious city" (al-Bakrī, op. cit, 87). It was none the 


less the object of solicitude on the part of the cen- 
tral power. The amir Abū Ibrahim Ahmad (240-9/854- 
63) undertook the construction of a new Great Mosque, 
replacing the one which dated back to the early years 
of the Arab conquest. An inscription dates the prayer 
hall and the cupola before the mikrāb to the year 
250/864 (S.-M. Zbiss, Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa ban- 
lieue, Tunis 1955, 28-9). The defences of the town 
were then improved, with the reconstruction of the 
ramparts, and the first kasba was established (Ibn Abi 
Dinar, op. cit., 160). 

Towards the end of the 9th century, the amir 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad (262-89/874-90) installed himself 
there on a permanent basis and made it the seat of 
his government. But Tunis was not yet the country’s 
first city. With the end of the Aghlabid dynasty, the 
choice of the last amirs was called into question. 

The Fatimid princes, of Shi‘7 persuasion, who had 
been brought to power by a revolt at the beginning 
of the 10th century, then installed themselves in al- 
Kayrawan, before acquiring a new capital with the 
city of al-Mahdiyya [9.v.] which they created ex nihilo, 
on the eastern coast, whence al-Mu'izz b. Isma‘il 
departed for Egypt in 362/972. On leaving Ifrikiya, 
he entrusted its government to his loyal lieutenant 
Buluggin b. Ziri, who succeeded in transferring power 
to the members of his family, thus founding the dynasty 
of the Zirid amirs, who by turns had al-Mahdiyya 
and al-Kayrawàn as their capital, at the end of the 
4th/10th and beginning of the 5th/llth century. In 
the meantime, Tunis continued to develop. The Arab 
geographer al-Bakri has left us the first detailed descrip- 
tion. It was then “one of the most illustrious towns 
of Ifrīķiya”. The Great Mosque, Djàmi' al-Zaytüna, 
was situated in the centre. The building, constructed 
in the 3rd/9th century, was the object of renovation 
under the Zirids, who added to it a narthex-gallery, 
a cupola at the entrance to the main axial nave and 
porticos on three sides of the courtyard, which on 
the basis of inscriptions im situ may be dated from 
the end of the 4th/1Oth century (Zbiss, of. cit, 33- 
4). All around the Great Mosque were located the 
city's sūks, where manufacturing and commercial activ- 
ity was concentrated. They were surrounded by res- 
idential quarters, with fine houses, their doors framed 
in marble, baths and caravanserais. The town was en- 
circled by a wall with five gates, as follows: Bab Karta- 
djanna, or Carthage gate, to the north-east; Bab 
al-Sakka'in, or Water-carriers’ gate, to the north; Bab 
Arta, to the south-west; Bab al-Djazira, gate of the 
Cap Bon Peninsula, to the south, and Bab al-Bahr, 
gate of the Sea, to the east. Outside the last-named 
was situated the arsenal, Dar al-sind‘a, established at 
the time of the foundation of the city. Further to the 
east, on the shores of the lake, was the port of Tunis, 
reduced to a single jetty where ships were berthed. 
It is on the littoral, at the mouth of the man-made 
canal that the Castle of the Chain, Kasr al-Silsila, 
described by al-Bakri, should be located. The city was 
a hive of multiple activities, industrial, commercial 
and agricultural, and it was also a major educational 
centre. Judged on the basis of its kammāms, fifteen in 
number, its population was one-third ‘of that of al- 
Kayrawan, which had forty-eight, but it was undoubt- 
edly more important than the towns of Bizerta, Sousse, 
Sfax or al-Mahdiyya (al-Bakrī, op. cit., 85-9). At this 
time Tunis could well be described as the second city 
of Ifrikiya. 

Towards the middle of the 5th/llth century, the 
Zirid amir al-Mu'izz b. Badis repudiated the Shi'i 
doctrine and rejected the sovereignty of the Fatimid 
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caliph of Cairo, professing allegiance to the ‘Abbasid | 
caliph of Baghdad. The response was not slow in | 
coming. The caliph of Cairo unleashed on Ifrikiya 
the unruly Arab tribes of the Banü Hilal and the 
Banū Sulaym [g.vv.], then encamped in the Delta. 
They invaded the country, emerged victorious from | 
all their battles, succeeded in capturing and sacking 
al-Kayrawàn, and forced the Zirid amir to. withdraw 
to al-Mahdiyya. Then, throughout the extended ter- 
ritory, the Hilalians installed themselves as masters 
and, taking advantage of the general anarchy, a mul- | 
tiplicity of local powers took over the space vacated 
by an enfeebled central power. To ensure their defence, 
the population of Tunis appointed as governor an | 
officer by the name of ‘Abd al-Hakk b. Khurāsān, 
who administered the town for many years and on 
his death bequeathed his power to his son who in 
turn bequeathed it to his descendants. Thus, for almost 
a century, Tunis was to be a small, independent prin- 
cipality, governed by the Bani Khurāsān [gv]. It is | 
the most remarkable representative of this dynasty, 
Ahmad b. Khurāsān (500-23/1106-28), who deserves | 
credit for having restored the city's walls and for 
building within the walls a castle, the memory of which 
is perpetuated by a mosque, Djàmi' al-Kasr. Under | 
the Banü Khurāsān, the population of Tunis increased, 
as many Muslim families from al-Kayrawan arrived 
to take refuge there (Ibn Khaldün, Hist. des Berbēres, tr. | 
de Slane, i, 36). The small Jewish community which ; 
had been established in the 4th/10th century was | 
swelled by emigrants from al-Kayrawan and al- | 
Mahdiyya. At the gates of the city, merging with the 
Madina, began the quarters which were to be the sub- 
urbs of Bab al-Djazira and of Bāb al-Suwayka (Ibn 
Khaldün, of. cit., ii, 31). Tunis also developed its in- 
dustries and its dealings with other countries. A let- 
ter from ‘Abd Allāh b. Khurāsān to the archbishop 
of Pisa, dated 552/1157, lays down the condition of 
commerce between the two cities (A. Sayous, Le com- 
merce des Européens à Tunis, Paris 1929, 50-2). Under ; 
the Banū Khurāsān, Tunis succeeded in eluding the 
clutches of the Normans from Sicily who, taking advan- | 
tage of the anarchy afflicting the land, managed to 
take control of all the towns of the eastern coast. But 
it was to fall into the hands of the Moroccan ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min who, having embraced the Almohad doc- 
trine, wasted no time in making himself master of all 
North Africa, taking Tunis in 554/1159. | 
Before returning to his capital Marrakesh at the 
other extremity of the Maghrib, ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
entrusted the administration of eastern Barbary to | 
one of his sons, who took up residence in the Kasha 
of Tunis (Ibn Abi Dinar, of. cit, 154). At the same 
tme, after three centuries during which the leading 
role had been played by al-Kayrawan or al-Mahdiyya, 
Tunis found itself promoted to the status of capital 
of Ifrikiya. The Almohad sultans were soon obliged 
to confront the enterprises of the Banū Ghāniya [9.v.], 
who succeeded in obtaining a foothold in the eastern | 
Maghrib and even in taking control of Tunis in 
600/1203. But their efforts were ultimately unavail- 
ing and the land, maintaining its allegiance to the 
Almohads, regained stability under the rule of a gov- 
ernor named ‘Abd al-Wāhid b. Abr Hafs. Designated 
to succeed him on his death, his son Abü Zakariyya? 
rejected the hegemony of the Almohads and pro- 
claimed his independence in 625/1227. He thus 
founded the dynasty of the Hafsids [g.v.], whose princes 
later awarded themselves the title of caliphs and who 
presided over the destinies of eastern Barbary for 
almost three centuries, with Tunis for their capital. 


Shortly after asserting his independence, Abi 
Zakariyyā” undertook to remodel the Kasba of Tunis 
according to new plans (al-Zarkashi, Chronique des 
Almohades et des Hafsides, tr. E. Fagnan, Constantine 
1895, 35). This citadel comprised the palace in which 
the Sultan convened his council and gave audiences 
and the palace in which he and his family resided, as 
well as a congregational mosque, the building of which, 
undertaken in 629/1231, was completed in 633/1235 
(ibid., 35-6). It was encompassed by a high and strong 
wall with two gates, one of them, Bab al-Ghadr, over- 
looking the countryside and the other, Bab Intadjmi, 
opening on the town. 

Under the reigns of Abii Zakariyya’ and of his suc- 


| cessors, the Madina of Tunis retained the structure 
| which had been imposed upon it in the early Middle 


Ages, with its quarter of sūks in the centre, surrounded 
on all sides by residential quarters, but with new con- 
structions enriching its monumental ornamentation. 
On more than one occasion, the Great Mosque was 
the object of restoration work which did not change 
its appearance (al-Zarkashi, op. cit, 57, 93, 257). To 
respond to the needs of a burgeoning population, 
the Afadina was endowed with a new congregational 
mosque, the Djāmi* Bab al-Bahr, in the vicinity of 
the Gate of the Sea, in 682/1283 (ibid., 67). More 
numerous creations affected the colleges or madrasas 
through which the Hafsid sultans took pains to diffuse 
Sunni orthodoxy and to train competent and com- 
mitted functionaries. The first was the Shammāfiyya 
(i.e. candle-makers’) madrasa founded by the sultan Abü 
Zakariyya’. It was followed by the Ma'āridiyya madrasa 
in the 7th/13th century, by the “Unkiyya madrasa in 
the 8th/14th century, and by the Muntasiriyya madrasa 
in the 9th/15th century (ibid, 73, 106, 214). The 
madrasas were supplemented by zāwiyas, and inscrip- 
tions in situ allow the dating in the 9th/15th century 
of the zāwiya of Sidi Ahmad b. *Arūs and that of 
Sidi al-Kalay. Among other foundations with which 
the Madina was endowed under the Hafsids, worth 
mentioning is the māristān, a hospital, which was built 
in the Sūķ al-Saffarin (i.e. of the coppersmiths) under 
the reign of the sultan Abū Faris (796-838/ 1394-1434), 
and the mida’a, monumental hall for ablutions, which 
was built in the Sak al-"Attārīn (i.e. of the perfumers) 
under the reign of the sultan Abu ‘Amr 'Uthmān 
(838-93/ 1435-88). The surrounding wall of the Madina, 
reconstructed under the Hafsids, was pierced by seven 
gates: to the north, Bab Kartadjanna, Bab al-Suwayka 
(which replaced Bāb al-Sakka’in) and Bab al-Banāt; 
to the south, Bab al-Djazira, Bab al-Djadid and Bab 
al-Manāra (which replaced Bāb Arta); and to the east, 
Bab al-Bahr, the city's principal gate. 

Tunis was no longer identical with the Madina, 
being flanked to the north by the suburb of Bab al- 
Suwayka and to the south by the suburb of Bab al- 
Djazira; these two suburbs, the existence of which is 
attested as early as the 6th/12th century, underwent 
large-scale development to accommodate an ever- 
increasing population. Of a semi-rural nature at the 
outset, they were gradually urbanised. In the south- 
ern suburb the sultan Abū Zakariyya’ had created, 
in the proximity of the Horse Market, a musalla al- 
‘Idayn, an oratory for the celebration of the two fes- 
tivals of the Muslim year (al-Zarkashi, of. cit, 33). 
His wife *Atf had founded, near the Sheep Market, 
a congregational mosque known as the Djami‘ al- 
Hawa or Djami‘ al-Tawfik, as well as the Tawfikiyya 


| madrasa, attached to the mosque (Ibn Khaldün, of. cit., 


ii, 382). The southern suburb was endowed with two 


: other mosques: the Djāmi* Bab al-Djazira in the 
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7th/13th century, and the Djami‘ al-Huluk, outside 
the Bab al-Djadid, in the 8th/14th century. Among 
Hafsid constructions, also worthy of note is the zãwiya 
of Sidi al-Djalīzī which dates from the end of the 
9th/15th century. It was in the southern suburb, out- 
side the Bab al-Manāra, that a quarter was assigned 
for the garrisoning of the Christian militia which 
served the Hafsid sultans (A. Adorne, in R. Brunschwig, 
Deux récits de voyage en Afrique du Nord au XV" siècle, 
Paris 1937, 190-1). In the northern suburb, a con- 
gregational mosque, the Djami‘ Abt Muhammad, was 
built by an Almohad governor at the beginning of 
the 7th/13th century. The following century, a sec- 
ond such mosque was erected there, the Djami‘ Sidi 
Yahya, as well as the madrasa adjoining it and sharing 
its name (M. Bel-Khüdja, Ta’rikh Ma'alim al-tawhid 
fi 'Lkadīm wa-fi 'l-djadīd, Tunis 1939, 76-7, 184). Yet 
another such mosque, the Djami* al-Tabbànin, was 
built in the 9th/15th century (al-Zarkashi, of. cit., 
235). The proliferation of congregational mosques, 
three in number in the southern suburb as in the 
northern, is a reliable indicator of the growth in the 
population of Tunis and of the expansion of the city 
under the Hafsids. 

For a long time the suburbs remained unprotected. 
It was only in the 8th/14th century that it was judged 
necessary to provide them with a surrounding wall, 
a construction which was completed under the reign 
of the sultan Abū Ishak (750-70/1350-69) (Ibn al- 
Shamma‘, al-Adilla al-bayyina al-nüràniyya ‘ala mafakhir 
al-dawla al-hafsiyya, Tunis 1931, 131). It had virtually 
the same outline as that which was to be constructed 
at the end of the 18th century. It was pierced by three 
gates to the north: Bab al-Khadra’, Bab Abi Sa'dün, 
Bab al-"Ulūdj; and by four gates to the south: Bab 
Khālid, Bab al-Kurdjani, Bab al-Falla and Bab "Alīwa. 
Under the Hafsid sultans, Tunis already had the over- 
all structure which would last until the eve of coloni- 
sation. To the south, the surrounding wall encompassed 
the cemetery of al-Kurdjani, but it was outside the 
walls that the new cemetery was located, that of al- 
Djallàz, at the foot of the hill of Sidi Ben Hasan. 

To the east, outside the Bab al-Bahr, there was 
development of another suburb which consisted of 
funduks [see KHAN] where Catalan, Venetian and 
Genoese Christian merchants had their residences and 
their warehouses. Further to the east was located the 
arsenal which continued to operate in Hafsid times. 
It was not far removed from the jetty, used by the 
boats which transported merchandise and travellers 
between the town, at the base of the lagoon, and the 
harbour on the coast (Adorne, of. cit, 186 ff.). 

Far from the city, the Hafsids acquired luxurious 
residences. The sultan al-Mustansir (647-75/1249-77) 
had built for himself, in a place called Ras Tabiyya, 
a fine palace in the middle of a park, linked to the 
Kasba by an avenue flanked by high walls (al-Zarkashi, 
op. cit., 47). It was the same al-Mustansir who created 
not far from the Ariana the splendid residence of Abu 
Fihr, which was to be the object of enthusiastic descrip- 
tions (Ibn Khaldün, of. cit, ii, 339-40). More recent 
is the palace of Bardo (from the Spanish prado = gar- 
den) the creation of which dates from the reign of 
Abū Faris and which was destined to survive to the 
present time (al-Zarkashi, op. ci, 207). The Hafsid 
sultans also attached their names to important 
hydraulic. projects. Hitherto, the supply of water to 


the population had been assured by cisterns where | 


rainwater was stored or by various wells sunk both 
within and outside the town. In the 7th/l3th cen- 
tury, al-Mustansir undertook the restoration of the 


aqueduct which used to carry the water of Djabal 
Zaghwan to Carthage, adapting it to supply water to 
Tunis by constructing two diversions; one of them 
delivering water to a large reservoir situated close to 
the Great Mosque, the other delivering water to the 
residence of Abü Fihr, for the irrigation of gardens 
and orchards and for supplying the requirements of 
fountains and pools. In the 9th/15th century, Abū 
‘Amr 'Uthmān (838-93/1435-88) increased the quan- 
tity of water supplied by the aqueduct by means of 
bore-holes created in the style of Saharan foggaras in 
a place called Küm al-Uta, near Tunis (M. Solignac, 
Travaux hydrauliques. hafsides de Tunis, in R.Afr., [1936], 
517-80). The chroniclers of the time also mention cis- 
terns, watering-troughs and fountains owed to the 
munificence of the Hafsids (al-Zarkashi, passim). 

Promoted to the status of capital of Ifrikiya, Tunis 
experienced development in all kinds of activity, 
with urban industries becoming ever more diversified. 
Chronicles and accounts of journeys afford a glimpse 
of the trade guilds dedicated to the working of tex- 
tiles, leather, wood and metals as well as those con- 
tributing to the construction and decoration of houses 
and palaces: masons, potters, plasterers and sculp- 
tors. The city had its luxury industries, too: jewellery, 
wrought gold and perfumes, while the more mundane 
requirements of the population were supplied by mills, 
bakeries and kammāms. Tunis was also an important 
commercial centre, conducting exchanges with the 
Christian countries by sea, and with the lands of the 
Levant and Black Africa by caravans. Finally, intel- 
lectual activities were developed to an unprecedented 
extent. With its Great Mosque, the libraries of which 
had been enriched by the Hafsids, and its madrasas, 
Tunis became the major intellectual centre of the land. 
Scholars and academics displaced from Spain by the 
Christian reconquest and taking refuge in the Hafsid 
kingdom made a considerable contribution to the suc- 
cess and prosperity experienced by the sciences and 
literature. 

The population of Tunis was increasing, and was 
not composed solely of Muslims. After the upsurge of 
intolerance which had marked the Almohad conquest 
(on capturing the city, ‘Abd al-Mu’min had compelled 
Jews and Christians to choose between conversion and 
death), the Hafsid sultans adopted the traditional atti- 
tude of Sunni Islam towards the People of the Book. 
Christians were permanently established—soldiers in 
the southern suburb, merchants outside the Bab al- 
Bahr—as were the Jews, who had their own quarter 
(kāra) within the walls of the Madina. As for popula- 
tion numbers, the figure of 100,000 seems a reason- 
able estimate judging by the extent of the city, already 
approaching the dimensions which would take it into 
the modern age. 

In the early 10th/16th century the corsair Khayr 
al-Din [g.], who had taken control of Algiers and 
proclaimed his allegiance to the Ottoman sultan in 
Istanbul, sought to extend his domination to eastern 
Barbary. With a combination of guile and force, he 
succeeded in taking Tunis in 941/1534. With the aim 
of regaining his kingdom, the Hafsid Mawlay Hasan 
appealed to the Emperor Charles V who, anxious to 
restrain Turkish expansion in the Mediterranean, came 
to the rescue of the dethroned sultan. At the beginning 
of summer 1535, at the head of a powerful armada, 
he made his way to Tunis, expelled the Turks from 
the city and restored Mawlay Hasan to the throne. 
Under the terms of a treaty which imposed quasi- 
i protectorate status on eastern Barbary, the Spanish 
| occupied La Goulette where they undertook the con- 


struction of a powerful fortress to protect the land 
from sea-born assault (L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Les 
gouverneurs de la Goulette durant l'occupation espagnole (1535- 
1574), in Rev. Tunisienne, [1930], 219-52). This limited 
occupation did not prevent the beylerbey of Algiers, 
"Ulūdj *Alī [g.v.], from taking possession of Tunis 
in 976/1569. The Spanish response was not slow 
in coming. In the autumn of 981/1573, Don Juan of 
Austria expelled the Turks from Tunis and, to fore- 
stall a counter-offensive by Ottoman troops, left behind 
an armed force of 8,000 men, who constructed a new 
fortress, Nova Arx, between the walls of the city and 


the shores of the lake, comprising six bastions joined | 


by curtains, covering an area of more than ten hectares 
(P. Sebag, Une ville européenne à Tunis au XVI siècle, in 
CT, [1961], 97-107). The arsenal, still shown on printed 
maps from the first half of the 16th century, disap- 
peared at about this time. But the following year, the 
Turks returned in strength, laying siege to La Goulette 
and Tunis and forcing their garrisons to capitulate 
(Rabi* I 981/August 1574). 

With the conquest of 1574, Ifrikiya became a 
province of the Ottoman empire, administered by a 
governor who bore the title of pasha and was supported 
by a 3,000 strong Turkish militia. Within a few years, 
power had passed from the pasha, representing the 


sultan in Istanbul, to the chiefs of the militia (1591) | 


and from the chiefs of the militia to a dey, who recog- 


nised Ottoman sovereignty but governed the country | 
in an absolute manner (1595). But there was a grad- | 


ual increase in the power of the military chief, the 
bey, who twice a year, at the head of a mobile camp, 
mahalla [q.v.], set out to collect taxes in the hinter- 
land. One such commander, Murad Bey, bequeathed 
his responsibility to his son who bequeathed it in 
turn to his descendants, thus founding the dynasty of 


Murādī deys. Princes of this dynasty would succeed in | 


the second half of the 17th century in supplanting 
the deys, ultimately reigning as sovereigns in their own 
right. Through all these vicissitudes, the city which 
was the seat of the “powers of Tunis”, pasha, dey and 
bey, maintained its status as capital of the country. 

During the 17th century, the population of Tunis 
was transformed by numerous ethnic arrivals. These 
were Turks recruited in various provinces of the Otto- 
man empire and constituüng the militia whose strength, 
3,000 men at the outset, had increased to 4,000, con- 
centrated in the capital. They formed the bulk of the 
mobile camp commanded by the bey and supplied 
contingents of armed men who took part in privateer- 
ing (J. Pignon, La Milice des janissaires de Tunis, in CT, 
[1956], 301-26). “National Turks" were supplemented 
by "professional Turks", the latter denoting those who 
had abandoned Christianity and embraced Islam in 
order to live among the Turks as Turks. 

More numerous were the Moors who, expelled from 
Spain in 1609 by Philip HI, found a haven in Ifrikiya. 
Some settled in the hinterland where they put the 
land to good use, bringing prosperity to the villages 
which they populated; others were installed in Tunis, 
playing their part in the manufacturing and commercial 
activities of the city and forming clusters of Andalusian 
population in the Madina (Zukāk al-Andalus) and in the 
northern suburb (Hiimat al-Andalus) (J.D. Latham, 
Towards a study of Andalusian immigration and its place in 
Tunisian History, in CT, [1957], 203-52). Among the 
new ethnic arrivals, also worth mentioning are the 
Jews from Leghorn/Livorno. For the most part, these 
were Jews of Spanish origin, forced to emigrate by the 
rigours of the Inquisition and given permission by 
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work in the port of Leghorn. Having forged commer- 
cial links with the lands of the Maghrib, a number 
of them established themselves in Tunis where, hence- 
forward, a distinction would be drawn between Tuni- 
sian Jews, the Ywdansa, and those from Leghorn, the 
Grana (M. Eisenbeth, Les juifs en Algérie et en Tunisie à 
lépoque turque (1516-1830), in RAfr., [1952], 155-63), 
Furthermore, benefiting from concessions awarded by 
the Sublime Porte or from treaties of peace and com- 
merce which the European powers had signed with 
the deys and the beys, small mercantile colonies, prin- 
cipally French and Briüsh, were well established and 
active. Finally, thousands of Christian slaves, natives 
of all the Mediterranean lands, added to the diversity 
and the markedly cosmopolitan nature of the popula- 
tion of Tunis. 

In this same century, Tunis continued to be the 
greatest industrial centre of the country. Andalusians 
were in the forefront of the development of the man- 
ufacture of shāshiyyas or caps, an industry which soon 
employed a considerable work-force. With techniques 
that they introduced, the Andalusians also contrib- 
uted substantially to the renovation of other industries 
such as silk weaving, metal-casting and ceramics. This 
was also the golden age of privateering [see KURSAN]. 
Sailing galleys and galliots fitted with rams, or in 
other sailing ships like polacres and galleons, the cor- 
sairs of Tunis attacked merchant ships at sea or 
mounted raids on the coasts of Christian countries, 
returning from their cruises with ample booty. Mer- 
chandise was sold to traders who resold it at a profit. 
Men and women were reduced to slavery, only to be 
freed if they could raise the money for their redemp- 
tion. The trade in plunder and the ransoming of cap- 
tives laid the foundations for vast fortunes. “There 
are in Tunis, as there are in Algiers, men of great 
wealth who do not know the extent of the sums that 
they have amassed” (J.-B. Salvago, Africa overo Barbaria, 
ed. A. Sacerdoti, Padua 1937, 80). However, piracy 
was not an obstacle to peaceful relations with a number 
of countries. French merchants controlled commerce 
with Marseilles; contacts with Leghorn were handled 
by immigrants from that locality. Maritime traffic was 
mirrored by overland traffic: a caravan route linked 
Tunis with Morocco, another linked Tunis with Mecca 
and a third gave access to Black Africa, beyond the 
Sahara (N. Beranger, Correspondance, in P. Grandchamp, 
La France en Tunisie au XVII" siècle, Tunis 1920-33, ix, 
x). Exchanges by sea and by land made the capital 
of the des and the 5e, according to one observer, 
“Barbary’s most commercial city" (E. Plantet, Corre- 
spondance des beys de Tunis et des consuls de France avec la 
Cour, Paris 1893-99, i, 164). 

At this time, Tunis retained its overall structure, 
with its Madina flanked by two suburbs, but the Mūrādī 
deys and beys erected some new buildings. Under the 
reign of the Dey Yüsuf (1019-47/1610-37), the city was 
endowed with new siks: Sak al-Truk, for the tailor- 
ing of Turkish-style garments, Suk al-Bashámikiyya, 
for shoemakers specialising in the manufacture of 
pumps, Sük al-Djerába, for merchants from Djerba, 
and Sük al-Birka for the sale of negro slaves. The 
same Dey built the mosque with octagonal minaret 
which bears his name, with the madrasa attached 
to it, as well as the furba which would be his final 
resting-place. Also owed to him is the construction, in 
the tailors’ sū, of the hall of ablutions, mida'a, which 
would be transported to the Belvedere at the end of 
the 19th century, as well as the city's first coffee- 
house (Ibn Abi Dinar, A: a/-Mūnis, Tunis 1286/1869, 


the Grand Duke of Tuscany Ferdinand II to live and į 194-5). The dy Muhammad Laz (1057-63/1647-53) 
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built the minaret of the Kasr mosque as well as the | 


turba which would be his mausoleum. The ey Hamüda 
b. Murad (1040-76/1631-66) who was without doubt 
the most remarkable prince of the Murādī line, 
endowed the Great Mosque with its first minaret, to 
be replaced in 1894 by the current one. It was also 
his reign which saw the building of the double gallery 
which constitutes its eastern facade: an inscription in 
situ dates it to the year 1047/1637 (G. Margais, 
Architecture musulmane. d'Occident, Paris 1954, 467). Also 
owed to him are the splendid mosque with octagonal 
minaret which was built in the vicinity of the zawiya 
of Sidi Ahmad b. ‘Ariis, the turba in which he was 
buried, as were all the princes descended from him, 
and a hospital which was erected on the site of the 
first Hafsid māristān (Ibn Abi Dinar, op. cit, 225-6). 
Opposite the Kasba, where the dey's palace was situ- 
ated, Hamiida Bey had the Dar al-Bey constructed 
to serve as the official residence of the des. To his 
son, Murad b. Hamiida (1076-86/1666-75), belongs 
credit for the construction of a college, al-Murādiyya, 
in the sūk of cloths and fabrics. After a long war of 
succession which ravaged the country for more than 
ten years, Muhammad b. Murad (1097-1107/1686- 
96) undertook the construction of two sūks, the Great 
and the Small, devoted to the making of skāskiyyas, 
as well as the fine mosque with cupolas, commonly 
called the mosque of Sidi Muhriz, which was com- 
pleted under the reign of his brother Ramadan b. 
Murad (1107-10/1696-99); the plans were drawn up 
by the French architect F. Amelot (Ph. de la Motte, 
Etat des Royaumes de Barbarie, Rouen 1703, 131). 

In addition to constructions owed to the initiative 
of the des and beys, there were numerous private 
buildings which have been the object of an exhaus- 
tive study (J. Revault, Palais et demeures de Tunis (XVI et 
XVII siècles), Paris 1967). Their siting affords a glimpse 
of the spatial distribution of the various ethnic groups. 
While Moors, Turks and Andalusians were concen- 
trated in the upper city, non-Muslims were quartered 
in the lower one. Jews continued to inhabit the old 
hāra; European merchants were installed near the Bab 
al-Bahr, the Gate of the Sea. Initially accommodated 
in houses leased from the Moors, they subsequently 
settled in funduks set at their disposal by the Powers 
of Tunis, where their residences and warehouses were 
located. When the Chevalier d'Arvieux visited Tunis 
in 1666, there were three funduks: one allotted to the 
French, another to the British and the Dutch, and 
the third to the Jews of Italian origin (Mémoires, ed. 
J.-B. Labat, Paris 1735, iv, 15). Also concentrated in 
the lower part of the Madina were the bagnios or 
slave prisons, each known by the name given to its 
chapel. In the second half of the 17th century there 
were thirteen of them, for which a list of names exists 
(de la Motte, op. cit, 127). 

There is little to be said of the suburbs, which 
continued to be populated by the lower orders. There 
were few new constructions. In the southern suburb, 
the mosque of Bàb al-Djazira was restored under the 
reign of Yusuf Dey (Ibn Abi Dinar, op. cit., 196). In 
the northern suburb, the Moors established there were 
endowed with a congregational mosque, the Djami‘ 
Subhan Allah, as well as a college, the al-Andalusiyya 
madrasa (Bel-Khüdja, op. cit., 82-5, 186-7). Beyond the 
first and second perimeter walls were the necropolises: 
the Muslim cemetery outside the Bab ‘Aliwa, the Jew- 
ish one outside the Bab Ķartādjanna and the Christian 
one outside the Bàb al-Bahr, with a chapel dedicated 
to St. Antony. Here free men and slaves alike were 
interred. To the north-west of Tunis the Bardo, pro- 


moted to the status of royal residence by the last 
Hafsids, was highly regarded by the bey Hamūda b. 
Murad, who restored and expanded it, embellishing 
both the palace and its gardens (Ibn Abi Dinar, 
op. cit., 227). Travellers have left enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the place (d'Arvieux, op. cit., iv, 47-8). During 
the 17th century the city, enclosed within the peri- 
meter wall surrounding the Madina, and its suburbs, 
did not expand, while its population, ravaged on more 
than one occasion by plague, varied considerably. It 
never reached the figure of 100,000 inhabitants. 

In the early years of the 18th century, an officer 
of the militia who had organised the successful defence 
of the country when it was invaded by the Algerians, 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Turki, was appointed to the su- 
preme magistrature with the title of bey and suc- 
ceeded in bequeathing his power to his descendants. 
He thus founded the dynasty to which he gave his 
name and, as it had been the capital of the Murādī 
beys, Tunis now became that of the Husaynid beys 
[see HUsAYNIDs]. 

During this century, the population of Tunis was 
not affected by new incoming ethnic groups. The 
armed forces of the country still comprised numerous 
Turkish soldiers and officers, natives of the various 
provinces of the Ottoman empire. Over the years, 
new recruits replaced those who were leaving on the 
expiration of their term of service, but a number of 
the latter married and settled in the country. The 
children born of Turkish fathers and Moorish mothers 
were called “coloughlis” (Tkish. Kuloghullari = sons of 
slave soldiers), blending gradually into the urban 
population [see KUL-oGHLU]. A similar evolution applied 
to the Andalusians established in the city. Although 
loyal to their origin and fond of asserting their spe- 
cial identity, they married local women in increasing 
numbers, thus contributing to the mix of races. As it 
had in the past, the population of Tunis included, 
alongside the Muslim majority, Jewish and Christian 
minorities. Although they were both subjects of the 
beylik and subject to the status of dhimmis, from 1710 
onwards Italian and Tunisian Jews were divided into 
two distinct communities, each with its own rabbini- 
cal court, its synagogues, schools and cemetery 
(Eisenbeth, op. cit, 161-2). The Christians continued 
to be represented by small European mercantile com- 
munities, the French one being the most significant. 
As for Christian slaves, they were less numerous than 
they had been in the 17th century, although their 
number was to rise suddenly around the year 1800, 
with a final upsurge in piratical activity. All ethnic 
groups included, the population of Tunis increased by 
virtue of an 80-year absence of epidemics, from 1705 
to 1785. However, it was reduced by a recurrence of 
plague which three times, in 1785, in 1794 and in 
1818, ravaged the capital and, indeed, the whole coun- 
try. The excessive estimates of certain travellers should 
be treated with caution; around 1830, the population 
of Tunis certainly did not exceed 80,000 inhabitants 
(A. Gallico, Tunisi e i consoli sardi, Bologna 1935, 189). 

Tunis continued at this time to be a vibrantly active 
city. Accounts of journeys are full of detailed descrip- 
tions of its industries. The skāsktyya industry was by 
far the most important, employing a large work-force, 
15,000 persons according to the traveller-naturalist 
J.A. Peyssonnel, no doubt including the thousands of 
women who spun the wool and knitted the hats. Other 
trade guilds were devoted to the weaving of wool, of 
silk and of cotton, the tanning of hides and the man- 
ufacture of various types of footwear, working of wood, 
iron and precious metals, as well as all those involved 
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in construction: masons, potters, sculptors and plaster- 
ers (L. Filippi, in Ch. Monchicourt, Relations inédites . . ., 
Paris 1929, 118 ff). The freedom of action of priva- 
teers was curtailed, following the signing by the beys 
of treaties of peace and trade with a number of the 
European Powers and the United States of America, 
which, to guard themselves against attacks by corsairs, 
were resigned to paying the Barbary States a kind of 
"tribute". Privateering was henceforward directed only 
against the principal states of the Italian peninsula, 
with Tunisian pirates attacking their merchant ship- 
ping and raiding their coasts. Privateering enjoyed a 
spectacular revival in the last years of the century, 
thanks to the distractions caused by the Revolutionary 
and Imperial wars in Europe (P. Grandchamp, Docu- 
ments concemant la course..., in CT, [1958], 269-340). 
But following the resolutions of the Congresses of 
Vienna (1815) and of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), the Euro- 
pean Powers compelled the kingdom of Tunis to re- 
nounce piracy definitively. The capital of the Husaynid 
beys remained the principal commercial hub of the 
country. At the end of the 18th century, the port of 
La Goulette was the object of substantial improvements 
under the direction of the Dutch engineers Homberg 
and Frank (P. Sebag, La Goulette et sa forteresse . . ., in IBLA, 
[1967], 13-34). Some exporting was conducted by 
other ports, but all imports passed through La Goulette. 


Maritime trade was conducted with Marseilles, Leghorn | 


and the ports of the Levant. Other commerce was 
performed by caravans which linked Tunis with other 
lands of the Maghrib, with Mecca and with Black 


Africa. Reliable information is availahle concerning | 


the caravan-route which brought ostrich feathers, gold 
dust and black slaves from the lands beyond the 
Sahara (L. Frank, Tunis. Description de cette Régence, Paris 
1850, 116 ff). 

In the course of the 18th century, no changes are 
observable in the structure of the city, which retained 
virtually the same boundaries and the same area. How- 
ever, successive beys, on acceding to power, lent their 
names to new buildings. As in the past, it was the 
central Madina which benefited from the greatest num- 
ber of creations. The founder of the Husaynid dynasty, 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali (1117-48/1705-35) endowed it with 
a new congregational mosque, al-Djami‘ al-Djadid, 


the New Mosque, in the Street of the Dyers, its con- | 


struction completed in 1139/1726. Also owed to this 
tuler is the building of three madrasas, one of which 
adjoined the new mosque, while the other two were 
known by the names of al-Nakhla and al-Husayniyya 
al-Sughra, as well as the turba in which he was to be 


buried (al-Saghir b. Yüsuf, Mashra‘ al-maliki, Fr. tr. | 


Tunis 1900, 14-15). *Ali I b. Muhammad (1148-70/ 
1735-56) constructed four new colleges: al-Bashiyya, 
in the Street of the Libraries, al-Sulaymāniyya, in the 
Ķashāshīn sik, the *Ashür street madrasa and the Bir 
al-Hidjar madrasa. He also erected the /urba which 
would be his mausoleum and that of members of his 
family (ibid., 231-2). Succeeding his elder brother, who 
reigned barely three years, ‘Ali II b. al-Husayn (1172- 
96/1759-82) lent his name to the construction of a 
college, al-Husayniyya al-Kubra, of a hospice, takiyya, 
designed for the sick and destitute of both sexes, and 
of the monumental tomb, Turbat al-Bey, which would 


be his last resting-place and that of all the beys who | 


would reign after him (M. Ben Achour, Tourbet el- 


Bey... in IBLA, [1985], 45-84). Hamüda b. *Alī II | 


(1196-1229/1782-1814), having taken up residence in 


the Dar al-Bey, undertook to enlarge and embellish | 


it, giving it the form which it would retain for a long 
time (Ibn Abi "I-Diyaf, /thàf ahl al-zaman bi-akhbār mulūk 
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Tünis, Tunis 1962-8, iii, 76). On one side of it was 
the Sük al-Bey, allocated for the sale of expensive 
fabrics. Wishing to improve the living conditions of 
the Janissaries, this ruler constructed five barrack build- 
ings for their use: Kashlat al-Attárin, Kashlat al- 
Bashamikiyya, Kashlat al-Zanaydiyya, Kashlat al-Wuzar 
and Kashlat Sidi ‘Amir (ibid., iii, 38). 

In addition to these public buildings, which have 
been mentioned by Tunisian chroniclers and have 
attracted the attention of historians of Muslim archi- 
tecture, there are numerous private ones which have 
likewise heen the object of study (Revault, Palais et 
demeures de Tunis (XVIII' et XIX siècles), Paris 1971). 
Their siting gives the impression that the spatial dis- 
tribution of the various ethnic groups remained un- 
changed from one century to another. While Turks 
and Coloughlis, Andalusians and Moors inhabited the 
upper city, the minorities were quartered in the lower 
city. The Jews, whether Tunisian or Italian, occupied 
the kāra, which may have been extended. As for the 
Christians, they thronged the approaches to the Bah 
al-Bahr. Freemen were accommodated in the funduks 
and neighbouring houses. Slaves who did not lodge 
in the homes of their masters were confined overnight 
in the bagnios, less numerous than in the 17th cen- 
tury, most of them situated in the lower city. It was 
there that, in 1723, Spanish Trinitarians opened a 
hospital for the relief of the hardships of the captives 
(P. Ximenez, Colonia Trinitaria de Tunez, ed. I. Bauer, 
Tetouan 1934, 169 ff). 

The suburbs flanking the Madina to the north and 
south continued to be occupied by the less privileged 
classes, and were also the destination of all those who 
arrived over the years from the hinterland. In the 
suburb of Bab al-Djazira, the only construction worthy 
of mention is the zdwiya-madrasa built in memory of 
the Kabyle mystic Sidi al-Bashir and owed to the bey, 
al-Husayn b. Mahmüd (1240-51 /1824-35) (Bel-Khüdja, 
op. cit., 211-12). On the other hand, the suburb of Bab 
al-Suwayka was endowed with some significant struc- 
tures. Yüsuf Sahib al-Tabi‘, the all-powerful minister 
of the bey Hamida b. ‘Ali, built there a fine congre- 
gational mosque with octagonal minaret and two 
adjoining madrasas, as well as a turba to accommodate 
his mortal remains (Ibn Abi "l-Diyaf, op. cù., iii, 59). 
Successive beys, on coming to power, improved the 
supply of water to the two suburbs by building foun- 
tains, drinking-troughs and fiskiyyas to collect and con- 
serve rainwater (fiskiyya of Bāb-al-Falla and fiskiyya 
of Bab Sidi ‘Abd al-Salām, attributed to "Alī I b. 
Muhammad Pasha). In the northern as in the south- 
ern suburb, wealthy dignitaries had attractive homes 
built for them, a development testifying to veritable 
urbanisation. 

To the east, on land traversed by open sewers 
(khandak) whereby the city’s effluent was discharged, 
a new quarter took shape around the tanneries which, 
situated for many years within the Madina, were moved 
outside the walls in the course of the 18th century 
(A. Raymond, Le transfert des tanneries. .., in Rev. d'Hist. 
Maghrébine, [1977], 192-200). This new quarter was 
known by the name of that of the Dabbaghin (*tan- 
ners”) (Filippi, of. cit, 80). But this was of little sig- 
nificance; Tunis remained essentially confined to the 
triptych formed by the Afadina and its two major 
suburbs. 

At the turn of the century, the bey Hamūda b. 
‘Alt II decided to improve the city’s defences by 
means of renovation of its ramparts. The works com- 
pleted under the supervision of the Dutch engineer 
O. Homberg gave to the second perimeter wall the 
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outline which it was to retain virtually until the last 
years of the protectorate, with, to the south, the gates 
known as Bab ‘Aliwa, Bab al-Falla, Bab al-Kurdjani, 
Bab Sidi Kasim and Bab Sidr ‘Abd Allah; and to 
the north, the gates known as Bab al-Khadra’, Bab 
Sidi ‘Abd al-Salam, Bab Abi Sa*dūn and Bab al- 
*Ulüdj. The walls of this second perimeter were flanked 
at long intervals by bastions, the construction of which 
is dated by inscriptions to the first years of the 19th 
century (Ibn Abi "l-Diyaf, op. cit., iii, 36; Plantet, op. cit., 
ili, 491). The second perimeter wall which enveloped 
the city to the south, the west and the north, was 
interrupted to the east, leaving the suburbs partially 
exposed. No doubt it was reckoned that, on this side, 
the lake of Tunis constituted adequate defence. It 
should also be noted that the approaches to the city 
were defended by a number of forts either constructed 
or renovated by "Alī I Pasha. These were, to the 
south the burdi of Sidi b. Hasan; to the west the burdi 
of the Rabita and the Flifel burdi; and to the north 
the Tahünat al-Rth (“Windmill”) burdi (al-Saghir b. 
Yūsuf, op. cit, 346; Ibn Abi "I-Diyáf, op. cit, ii, 144; 
Filippi, op. cit., 91-2). 

To the north of the city, the Bardo had grown in 
importance. The deys of the Husaynid dynasty had 
added further constructions and had turned it into a 
small town with its palaces and gardens, within a 
perimeter wall flanked by round towers at the four 
corners (al-Saghir b. Yüsuf, op. cit., 227-30; Ibn Abi 
"l-Diyaf, loc. cit). 

After 1830, Tunisia was opened on a broader basis 
to European influences. On coming to power, suc- 
cessive beys undertook to modernise and to reform the 
country [see tunisia. II. (c)]. The Great Powers assisted 
this process through the participation of their techni- 
cians and industrialists. In this new context, Tunis 
experienced numerous changes. 

The major factor here was the development over 
several decades of the foreign colonies. The Christian 
population, which since the suppression of piracy 
had consisted only of free individuals, was swollen by 
an influx of new arrivals fleeing the poverty of their 
native lands—Malta, Sicily, Sardinia and southern 
Italy—in the hope of finding employment and liveli- 
hood in the land of the des. Furthermore, by virtue 
of a codicil dated 2 November 1846 to the Tuniso- 
Tuscan treaty of 11 October 1822, Jews of Leghorn 
who had settled in Tunisia in the course of the 19th 
century, whatever the duration of their residence, 
retained their original nationality and constituted part 
of the Italian colony (C. Masi, La fixation du statut des 
sujets toscans israélites... in Rev. Tunisienne, [1938], 155- 
79, 325-42). Thus the European population of Tunis 
may have approached or even exceeded a total of 
15,000 on the eve of the French protectorate. 

The development of foreign colonies gave a new 
impetus to urban activities. French, Italian or other 
business concerns controlled maritime exchanges: the 
exporting of grain, oil, wool, skins, wax, and the im- 
porting of textiles, metals, wood and colonial prod- 
ucts such as sugar, coffee, rice and spices (Ch. Cubisol, 
Notices abrégées sur la Régence de Tunis, Paris 1867). De- 
spite competition from imported manufactured goods, 
the trade guilds of the capital continued to supply 
traditional commodities to the Tunisian population: 
hats, fabrics, clothing, footwear, jewellery, etc. But 
the European influence was responsible for some in- 
novations, such as the creation in 1277/1860 of the 
first Tunisian printing-press, leading to the publica- 


tion of an Arabic-language official Tunisian news- | 


paper (A. Demeerseman, Histoire de Pimprimene en Tunisie, 


in JBLA, [1956], 275-312; and see MATBA'A. 1.B.5). 
European expatriates also created the first modern 
industries, with machinery powered by steam. 

The city, of which the first detailed map was drawn 
up in 1859 by the French engineer J. Colin, still 
retained the overall structure which it had had since 
the late Middle Ages. There were few new buildings 
in the Madina, besides a few zāwiyas of Safi mystics. 
Old buildings were assigned to new purposes. The 
palace which for years had been the seat of the Diwan 
of the militia, restored by the bey Muhammad II b. 
al-Husayn (1855-9), was converted into the Tribunal 
of the Shar‘ (1856). The Sadiki College, founded by 
the minister Khayr al-Din in 1875, was installed in 
the former Kashlat al-Zanaydiyya [see sADIKryya]. The 
old māristān was transferred to the former Kashlat al- 
Bashamikiyya and renamed the Sadiki Hospital as a 
mark of respect to the reigning sovereign, Muhammad 
III al-Sadik. New buildings were more numerous in 
the suburbs, these being for the most part new madrasas 
and zawiyas. In the suburb of Bab al-Djazira, the 
most important new construction was that of a bar- 
racks designed for the beylical infantry, on the site 
of a former Hafsid musalla, close to the Square of the 
Horses, which was completed under the reign of the 
bey Mustafa b. Mahmüd (1835-37) (Ibn Abi '1-Piyāf, 
op. ci, iii, 191). His successor, Ahmad b. Mustafa 
(1837-55), had a barracks block built outside the walls, 
to the north of the city, designed for the beylical 
artillery (ibid., iv, 30). 

The most significant changes took place to the east 
in the lower city. The continuing development of the 
foreign colonies took the form of a substantial exten- 
sion to what was still called the “Frank Quarter". 
The Europeans had begun by leasing houses owned 
by Tunisians, then, having acquired the right to obtain 
real estate, they set about building houses conform- 
ing to their needs and their tastes, with windows open- 
ing on the street. At the ground floor level of these 
houses, shops proliferated, catering for all the multi- 
farious needs of the population. Around the small 
square to which access was by the Gate of the Sea, 
consulates of the Powers represented in Tunis were 
concentrated. The bey al-Husayn b. Mahmūd (1824- 
35) authorised the construction of a church, on the 
site of the former Trinitarian Hospital, bearing the 
name of Sainte-Croix. After the first European school 
founded in 1845 by the Abbé François Bourgade, 
others were opened by the Fréres de la Doctrine Chré- 
tienne, for boys (1855), and by the Sceurs de Saint- 
Joseph de l'Apparition, for girls (1845). In 1843, with 
the collaboration of the Soeurs de Saint-Joseph, the 
Abbé Francois Bourgade founded a hospital bearing 
the name of Saint-Louis for the benefit of the European 
population (M. Gandolphe, Za vie à Tunis (1840-1881), 
in Ch.R. Dessort, Histoire de la ville de Tunis, Algiers 
1926, 157-79). Under the pressure of numbers, the 
Frank Quarter ultimately exceeded the limits of the 
Madina, extending towards the east, beyond the Gate 
of the Sea. The construction in 1861 of a new French 
consulate to replace the former, situated in the Fon- 
douk des Frangais, increased the market value of land 
situated between the city and the shores of the lake, 
where building activity now accelerated. Shortly after- 
wards, the ramparts which had enclosed the Madina 
were demolished. Henceforward, nothing would sepa- 
rate the old Frank quarter from the new buildings 
constituting the nucleus of the modern city of the 
future. 

Under European influence, and that of the French 
consul Léon Roches, Tunis became a chartered muni- 


cipality, but the city, even in its European sector, con- 
tinued to suffer numerous deficiencies, such as open 
sewers and badly-paved streets congested with filth. 
However, the restoration of the Roman aqueduct from 
Zaghouan to Carthage, undertaken under the super- 
vision of the French engineer J. Colin and completed 
in 1862, considerably improved the supply of water 
to the population. The installation by a British com- 
pany of a gasworks provided the city with its first 
public lighting. 

To the north-west of the city, the Bardo continued 
to enjoy the favour of the deys, who continually added 
to the constructions both inside and outside the com- 
plex. It was there that, during the reign of Ahmad 
b. Mustafa, a Polytechnic School was founded for 
training officers of the Tunisian army, and a mint 
for the striking of currency. On the coast, to the 
north, between La Goulette and La Marsa, and to 
the south between Radés and Hammam-Lif, beys, 
princes, senior officials and dignitaries constructed 
palaces and homes to serve as their summer resi- 
dences (Revault, Palais et résidences. d'été de la région de 
Tunis (XVI'-XIX" siècles}, Paris 1977). This was the 
nucleus of what would one day become a suburb of 
Tunis. In the seventies, a British company undertook 
the construction of a railway connecting the capital 
with La Goulette, with La Marsa and with the Bardo, 
ceding the franchise to an Italian company in 1880, 
but it was a French company which obtained the 
franchise for lines linking Tunis with the Algerian 
frontier and with the cities of the Sahel. Thus on the 
eve of the French Protectorate, Tunis had two rail- 
way stations: an Italian station to the north, and a 
French station to the south. 

The institution of the French protectorate in 1881 
marked a turning-point in the history of Tunis. A rapid 
increase of the European population is then observ- 
able. From year to year, successive waves of migrants 
swelled the membership of the various colonies, and 
in the city alone, in 1911, there were 17,875 French, 
44,237 Italians, 5,986 Maltese and 1,381 Greeks, 
Spaniards and others, amounting to some 70,000 
Europeans. At the same date, the indigenous popu- 
lation, which was yet to be counted, could not have 
exceeded 85,000: 65,000 Muslims and 20,000 Jews, 
and the city comprised some 150,000 inhabitants on 
the eve of the First World War. 

The growth of the European population corre- 
sponded to the development of all the functions as- 
sumed by the capital city. The installation of a mod- 
ern administration led to an increase in officials and 
state employees. The effort towards progress was rep- 
resented by the creation of railways and roads which 
improved the links between Tunis and the hinterland. 
A modern port was constructed below the city, con- 
nected to La Goulette and the open sea by a canal 
10 km/6 miles in length passing through the waters 
of the lagoon. The port, completed in 1897, became 
a centre for the exportation of phosphates and of iron 
and lead ores, as well as the agricultural products of 
northern Tunisia, while also handling almost all the 
importation of combustibles, machines and manu- 
factured products. The installation of credit establish- 
ments, banks and subsidiaries, aided the development 
of import-export commerce. Alongside the traditional 
professional guilds, severely tested by competition from 
imported manufactured goods, modern industries grew 


in number, using machinery powered by steam, among | 


which the most prominent were consumer goods (flour- 
mills, pasta factories, distilleries) and construction matc- 
rials (brick-works, tile-works, lime production). 
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The city continued to develop, actually becoming 
a double city. Alongside the ancient city, which 
retained the features of an Arab town, a new city 
came into being having the characteristics of a 
European city, with its methodical planning, chequered 
pattern and the straight lines of its arteries. Houses 
accommodating Europeans grew in number, but there 
was also an increasing number of Tunisian Jews who 
abandoned the kāra, overcrowded and insanitary as 
it was. From year to year, the number of streets viable 
for traffic increased. The new city expanded towards 
the east, where the establishment of the port of Tunis 
opened up the land in the vicinity of the lake. The 
city was also extended towards the south and towards 
the north. Standing out from the whole was the city 
centre, traversed from west to east by Marine Avenue, 
where the former French consulate had become the 
Residence-General of France, with its cathedral, offices, 
banks, commercial premises, theatre, hotels and cafés, 
On either side were mixed zones where residential 
buildings alternated with industrial enterprises, whereas 
further out, at the borders of the town, were the 
attractive residences of the ruling class and the villas 
of the affluent. The extension of the city was accom- 
panied by the construction of a network of subter- 
ranean sewers to replace the ancient open drains, the 
development of a water supply, of gas and of elec- 
tricity after the construction in 1908 of a power station 
at La Goulette. One of the most positive achieve- 
ments was the laying out of the Belvedere Park, cover- 
ing an area of close on 100 hectares. In the enlarged 
city, transport was provided by a network of tramways, 
using animal traction at first before conversion to elec- 
tric power. Rail links with the northern and southern 
suburb accelerated the growth of a number of centres 
revolving in the orbit of Tunis. Finally, the city ben- 
efited from a socio-cultural infrastructure comprising 
schools, colleges, dispensaries, hospitals, and research 
institutes, facilities designed for the use of Europeans 
but by no means barred to Tunisians. 

During the inter-war period, Tunis experienced new 
developments. The population of the town increased, 
as did that of the suburban area. The growth of the 
Muslim population, Tunisian and non-Tunisian, was 
still at a meagre rate (1921: 88,800; 1936: 110,000); 
that of the Tunisian Jewish population was stronger 
(1921: 22,600; 1936: 32,300) as was that of the Euro- 
pean population (1921: 81,400; 1936: 115,600), within 
which the French had become as numerous as the 
Italians. During these years, the population of the city 
increased from 171,600 to 219,500 and that of the 
suburban area from 21,300 to 38,500. Commercial 
activities, as evidenced by importing and exporting 
via the port of Tunis, had been in a state of full 
expansion in the aftermath of the First World War, 
but contracted as a result of the worldwide recession, 
recovering only at the end of the 1930s. Traditional 
industries experienced increasing stagnation (R. Plis- 
sard, L'artisanat en Tunisie, Geneva 1936), but within 
the limits imposed by a system of customs union with 
France, modern industries made some progress (not- 
able creations include those of a cement works, a lead 
foundry and a superphosphates factory). The old city 
constituted by the Afadina and the two major suburbs 
flanking it showed few changes. The first Tunis man- 
agement plan adopted in the 1930s was at pains to 
preserve the special characteristics of the Arab town 
by subjecting new buildings to standards, both in 
architecture and in decoration (G. Eloy, La ville de 
Tunis à l'Exposition coloniale, Tunis 1931). But the mod- 
ern city developed more. The city centre was bedecked 
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by new constructions: public, such as the Municipal 
Casino or the Consular Palace, or private ones, such 
business offices, hotels and prestigious buildings. The 
urban impetus was directed towards the east, the south 
and the north. State aid to companies building inex- 
pensive homes was reflected in the creation of a group 
of satellite cities: to the north, Franceville, El-Omrane, 
Mutuelleville and Beau-Site: to the west, Taoufik and 
Najah; and to the south, Bellevue and La Cagna. At 
the same time, building increased in the suburban 
zone where some centres comprised more than 5,000 
inhabitants in 1936: La Goulette, 10,800; La Marsa, 
5,600; Hammam-Lif, 6,700; and Ariana, 5,500. New 
projects helped the improvement of the supply of 
water with a dam on the Oued Kebir (1924), of urban 
gas with a new plant at Franceville (1925) and of 
electricity with a new power-station at La Goulette 
(1927). A combined concern for sanitation and orna- 
mentation led to the creation on the edge of the lake of 
a fine esplanade covering twenty hectares, with avenues 
flanked by trees, lawns and playgrounds. Education 
was boosted with the construction of schools and of 
colleges. 

During the Second World War, Tunis, occupied 
by the Axis armies and exposed to Allied aerial bom- 
bardment, suffered serious damage. Destruction was 
inflicted not only on harbour installations, on com- 
mercial and civilian railways and factories, but also 
on numerous residential buildings, whose unfortunate 
occupants required re-housing. Once hostilities were 
ended, efforts were directed towards repairing the ruins 
left behind by the war and responding to the needs 
of a population which had in the meantime expanded. 

In the conurbation of Tunis, from one census to 
another, an increase in population is noted, of Euro- 
peans (1936, 115,600; 1946, 145,000; 1956, 160,500); 
of Tunisian Jews (1936, 32,300; 1946, 42,400; 1956, 
38,900); of non-Tunisian Muslims (1936, 12,800; 1946, 
23,200; 1956, 23,200). The growth in the Tunisian 
Muslim population was on a larger scale, doubling 
and then trebling over twenty years (1936, 97,300; 
1946, 238,100; 1956, 338,400). This accelerated growth 
is explained by the rupture of demographic equilibrium 
observed at this time in the country. A reduction in 
rates of mortality, while the birth-rate remained very 
high, led to over-population of the countryside, and 
thousands of indigent families arrived to swell the 
population of the capital, where they hoped to find 
work and subsistence. Tunis thus found available to it 
a work-force surplus to the requirements of reconstruct- 
ing and modernising the infrastructure. Despite the pro- 
jects of industrialisation undertaken in the post-war 
years, many of those who had flocked to the city were 
unable to gain regular employment and were compelled 
to engage in marginal activities which barely enabled 
them to survive. Including all the constitutive elements, 
the population of the city doubled (1936, 219,500; 
1946, 364, 500; 1956, 410,000) and that of the sub- 
urban area more than trebled (1936, 38,500; 1946, 
85,200; 1956, 151,100). The population of the conurba- 
tion had risen to a little over half a million by 1956. 

The growth of the urban population led to a new 
extension of the built-up area; the modern city expe- 
rienced new developments. There was an increase in 
density of construction in certain zones where there 
was still vacant Jand, and urban pressure was directed 
towards the north with the founding, beyond the Bel- 
vedere, of the new quarter of al-Manza. But the major 
development was the appearance around the old city 
of a belt of “shanty-towns” (Djabal Lahmar, Mallasin, 
etc.); these “towns” were composed of improvised con- 


structions, erected without prior authorisation, on land 
illegally occupied, without any communal facilities, 
and they were the handiwork of the thousands of 
rural families who had converged on the capital. Their 
population, which already stood at more than 50,000 
in 1946, had risen to more than 100,000 in 1956. 
These new suburbs ultimately constituted a third city 
on the cusp of the old and the modern city. This 
tripartite division is also found in numerous suburban 
“parishes” which, sandwiched between old Arab vil- 
lages and the European quarters, were constituted by 
shanty-towns of greater or smaller extent. To respond 
to the needs of an enlarged population, production of 
gas and of electricity was raised, and the supply of 
water was improved by the construction of a new 
dam on the Oued el-Lil. But there was stark contrast 
between the wealth of a few and the poverty of large 
strata of the population of Tunis. 

Following Tunisia’s achievement of independence, 
in 1956, Tunis has experienced major changes. 
Decolonisation led to the evacuation of the various 
European colonies which had accounted for a high 
proportion of the city's population; French, Italians 
and other Europeans were induced to leave the coun- 
try to settle in France or in Italy. In the urban 
area of Tunis, within a few years they had lost 
nine-tenths of their strength (1956, 162,700; 1966, 
21,600; 1970, 18,800) Tunisian Jews, although the 
new State proclaimed the equality of all nationals irre- 
spective of religion, were subject to discrimination, in 
fact if not in law, and they too felt obliged to leave 
the country to settle in France or in Israel (1956, 
38,900; 1966, 13,200; 1970, 6,700). Despite the exo- 
dus of the various national or religious minorities, 
the population of the conurbation increased solely on 
account of the growth of the Tunisian Muslim pop- 
ulation, brought about by a surplus of births in rela- 
tion to deaths and an influx of elements from the 
hinterland (1956, 561,100; 1966, 679,600; 1975, 
873,500). 

The Arabisation of the population was accompa- 
nied by that of all the sectors of urban activity, in 
which Tunisian nationals took the place of those who 
had left. Within a few years, the capital city was as- 


| serting its diverse functions. The new State promoted 


management, services, bureaucracy, employing greater 
numbers of officials and agents. Sheltered by customs 
arrangements which guaranteed them a monopoly over 
the internal market, manufacturing industries pros- 
pered: among others, the textile industry, the plastics 
industry and mechanical and electrical industries. The 
development of modern higher education, with facul- 
ties of literature, sciences, law, medicine and theology 
and numerous specialised schools, gave Tunis a cul- 
tural function of the first rank. 

The city itself has changed. The new administra- 
tors were not slow in eliminating statues which were 
seen as symbols of the colonial order. They also set 
about “Tunisifying” the urban toponymy, substituting, 
for the names of Residents-General, of French military 
achievements, of French provinces and cities, those 
of Tunisian thinkers, leaders of the nationalist move- 
ment or heroes of the Third World. These superficial 
changes were accompanied by more profound ones. 
The exodus of the minorities was followed by a redis- 
tribution of the Muslim population within the urban 
area. All the families having the means had abandoned 
the “Arab” city to settle in the “European” city, rent- 
ing apartments in the centre or huying villas and de- 
tached houses in the periphery. The new municipal 
administration was at pains to remodel the colonial 


city in the interests of sanitation, air quality and im- 
proving the circulation between all its constitutive 
elements. The walls of the second perimeter which 
still enclosed the old city were dismantled, the ancient 
Kasba, occupied under the Protectorate by the French 
army, was destroyed, insalubrious quarters were dem- 
olished; the cemeteries, long disused, were landscaped 
and converted into public gardens or recreation 
grounds. At one time there were plans to runa thor- 


oughfare through the Madina, from west to east, but | 


fortunately this project, which would have done 
irreparable damage to the historical nucleus of the 
city, was not pursued. In spite of the exodus of the 
minorities whose accommodation could now be occu- 
pied by nationals, it was necessary to build thousands 
of new residential units to respond to the demands 
of a population which was growing incessantly. 
Although the central authorities undertook the cre- 
ation of “people’s cities” to re-house the population 


of the shanty-towns, it was private enterprise, sup- | 
| ing literary cafes, he began to write poetry. Publishing 


ported by credit arrangements, which succeeded in 
construcüng tens of thousands of individual houses 
or apartments in communal buildings. Within a few 
years, the built-up area increased by several hundreds 
of hectares, with extension of the city towards the 


south, the west and the north. Development of the al- | 
Manza quarter, inaugurated in the last years of | 


the Protectorate, had been such that it had been ne- 
cessary to give numerical order to its successive ex- 


tensions, straddling the neighbourhoods of Tunis and | 


of Ariana. The twelve suburban neighbourhoods, the 
population of which had doubled (1956, 151,100; 1975, 
323,100), saw their built-up area increasing at a higher 
rate than that of the city. At the same time that it 


was being extended, the city was covered with a new | 


generation of constructions, some public (administra- 
tive buildings, hospitals and educational establisbments), 
others private (banks, company offices and tourist 
hotels), all of them drawing inspiration from the mod- 
els and canons of international modern architecture. 
It is only in the affluent villas of the new bourgeoisie 
that traditional Islamic architecture is to be found, 
with its cupolas, horse-shoe arches and frameworks of 
sculpted stone. 

The whole constituted by the city and its suburbs, 
Greater Tunis, has surpassed the figure of one mil- 
lion inhabitants (1984, 1,082,000, comprising 596,000 
for the city and 486,000 for the suburbs; 1994, 
1,259,000, comprising 674,000 for the city and 585,000 


for the suburbs). The recent development of the cap- | 


ital of the Tunisian Republic reflects the transforma- 


tion of the former European city. Constructions of the | 


colonial period have been replaced by taller build- 
ings, including skyscrapers. The city centre has been 
continually absorbing neighbouring zones and is now 
extending over land reclaimed from the lake, the 
shores of which are being pushed forward. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): G. Margais, Tunis et Kairouan, Paris 1937; 
A. Pellegrin, Histoire illustrée de Tunis et de sa banlieue, 
Tunis 1955. The principal monuments of Tunis are 


dated and described in G. Margais, L’Architecture | 


musulmane. d’Occident. Tunisie, Algérie, Maroc, Espagne, 
Sicile, Paris 1954; to be supplemented by the three 


books of J. Revault, mentioned in the article. On | 


Tunis at various points in its history, see A. Daoulatli, 


turale, Yunis 1976; P. Sebag, Tunis au XVII siècle. 
Une cité barbaresgue au temps de la course, Paris 1989; 


idem, Tunis, histoire d'une. ville, Paris 1998. On the | 


Tunis of today, see P. Signoles, A. Belhedi, J.-M. 
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Miossec and H. Dlala, Tunis. Evolution et fonctionne- 
ment de l'espace urbain, Tours 1980; J. Abdelkafi, La 
Médina de Tunis. Espace historique, Paris 1989. 

E = (P. SEBAG) 

AL-TUNISI, Maumtp Bayram (4 March 1893- 
5 January 196!), poet known for his corpus of 
Arabic strophic vernacular poetry (zadjal (q.».]), prose 
satirist, song composer, playwright and 
writer of radio and film scripts. Bayram is 
remembered for bringing zadjal to a level of modern 
artistry that earned colloquial Arabic poetry new 
respect among the literati and prepared the way for 
the rise of a new colloquial poetry in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

Born in Alexandria to a family of third-generation 
Tunisian immigrant silk weavers, young Mahmūd Bay- 
ram turned a failing career as a grocer into an 
informal education by reading the contents of his wrap- 
ping paper (finding, notably, a/-Futūkāt al-Makkiyya). 
Attending lectures at the nearby mosque and frequent- 


his early (1916-18) narrative poems of social criticism 
(in standard literary Arabic) in the Alexandrian daily 
al-Ahālī, he became an instant local hero with “al- 
Madjlis al-baladī” (25 March 1917) which satirically 
laid bare the interests of the élite group at the cen- 
tre of city politics. Already showing a populist stance 
that supported the emergence of a secular national- 
ism but criticised its leadership for self-interestedly 
ignoring the needs of most Egyptians, Bayram turned 
to colloquial poetry as the nationalist confrontation 
with Britain came to a head in 1919. His denuncia- 
tions apparently drew the ire of the Palace, and this, 
plus his founding (without a license) of two popular- 
satirical organs for his anti-government writings earned 
him banishment by France (as a Tunisian under the 
Capitulations, he was a "protected subject" of France) 
as a political troublemaker on 21 October 1919. After 
a brief spell in Tunisia, he was expelled to France 
where he became one of thousands of itinerant North 
African labourers, working in construction, silk manu- 
facturing, and iron smelting, according to essays which 
he sent to the weekly Cairene newspaper al-Shabab 
beginning in 1921. Until 1925 he filled this news- 
paper with zadjals, satirical makàmát, and the extended 
colloquial prose dialogues popular in their book form 
as Muntakhabat al-Shabab. I. is-Sayyid w’imratuh fī Baris 
(Cairo, 1923) and Muntakhabat al-Shabab. III. is-Sayyid 
wimratuh fi Masr (Cairo 1925). These and a collec- 
tion of poetry (Muntakhabat al-Shabáb. II, Cairo 1923) 
were his first published volumes. In his poetry of 
this period, Bayram transformed familiar genres of 
Egyptian oral expressive culture such as the mawwal 
and sīra sha'biyya [q.vv.] into vehicles of social criticism 
and political criticism. 

Moving around France, he continued into the 1930s 
to write for Egyptian publications and tried his hand 
at writing plays. Around New Year, 1933, he moved 
to Tunis, where he challenged the dominance of an 
ensconced cultural élite; he and others of the taht al- 
sir group founded popular oppositional periodicals 
closed successively by the authorities. Bayram’s Tunisian 
colloquial poetry and prose demonstrate his linguistic 
versatility and his intimacy with the local political 
scene, and the local authorities acknowledged the 


; power of his pen by banishing him on 17 April 1937. 
Tunis sous les Hafsides. Evolution urbaine el activité architec- | 


Sent to Damascus by way of Beirut, Bayram contin- 
ued his efforts to return to Egypt while writing for 
local newspapers and composing song lyrics, poctry, 
and plays for Egyptian consumption. He reached Port 
Sa‘id in early April 1938, as a fugitive, whose presence 
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was officially ignored by the Egyptian government. 
(He would receive citizenship only in 1954.) 

The last two decades of his life finally brought 
Bayram a measure of financial and social stability, as 
he wrote regularly for a succession of major news- 
papers and became a sought-after contributor to newer 
media. He wrote lyrics for Umm Kulthüm and other 
leading singers, and produced the popular “Ramadan 
riddles", while his versions of popular oral epics 
(notably, al-Zahir Baybars) held Egypt's expanding radio 
audience to their sets. He earned a State Prize for 
Literature in 1960. 

His Diwan was published in two parts (Cairo, 1943, 
1948) during his lifetime, the only version of his pre- 
1940s works to emerge under his own supervision. 
Volumes of his Complete works continue to appear from 
the General Egyptian Book Organisation (al-A'mal al- 
kamila li-Bayram al-Tinisi, Cairo 1975-), although these 
are not critical editions that take into account discre- 
pancies between first and later serial publication. of 
his texts. Many partial collections of his poetry and 
makamat have appeared, as have numerous biographies 
and memoires written or edited by his friends, and 
also some of his later audiovisual media scripts. His 
writings in Tunis are collected in Muhammad Salih 
al-Djābirī, Mahmiid Bayram al-Tünisi fi "l-manfà. Hayā- 
tuh wa-āthāruh, 2 vols. Beirut 1987. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Yūsuf Ahmad, Fannān al- 
shab. Mahmüd Bayram al-Tinist, Cairo 1962; Yusrī 
al-Azab, Azdjàl Bayram. Dirāsa fanniyya, Cairo 1981; 
Muhammad Kamil al-Banna, Bayram al-Tünisi kama 
‘araftuhu, Cairo 1961; idem, Mahmiid Bayram al-Tünisi. 
Kitharat al-adab al-sha'bī, Tunis 1980; M. Booth, Bayram 
al-Tiinist’s Egypt. Social criticism and narrative strategies, 
Exeter 1990; al-Hay’a al-'àmma li-kusür al-thaķāfa, 
Bayram al-Tünisi ft dhikrà 1893-1996, Cairo 1996; 
J. Majed, La presse littéraire en Tunisie de 1904 à 1955, 
Tunis 1979; ‘Abd al-‘Alim al-Kabbani, Mahmüd Bay- 
ram al-Tünisi 1893-1961, Cairo 1969. 

? B (MARILYN BoorH) 

AL-TUNISI, MUHAMMAD B. ‘Umar b. Sulayman, 
Tunisian author of the 19th century (1204- 
74/1789-1857). 

He stemmed from a family of scholars in Tūnis, 
his grandfather having been a manuscript copyist who 
had gone on the Pilgrimage to Mecca and had then 
settled at Sennar [see siINNAR] in the Sūdān, thus 
establishing a family connection between that region, 
Cairo (where Muhammad's father became nakib al- 
riwak, i.e. superintendent of the Maghribi students at 
al-Azhar) and Tünis. 

Muhammad was born in Tünis in 1204/1789, and 
after studying at al-Azhar, made his way to the Sūdān, 
where his father ‘Umar had been at the court of the 
local ruler of Dar Für [g.v], ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ahmad, and spent seven and a half years there. He 
then moved to the adjacent region of Wadāī [¢.v.], 
and the court of its sultan, Sabin, at Wāra, spend- 
ing a year and a half there before returning to Tiinis, 
after a ten years’ absence, via Tibesti, Fezzàn [g.vv.] 
and Tripoli, arriving home ca. 1228/1813. 

He subsequently moved to Cairo and entered the 
service of the governor Muhammad "Alī Pasha [¢.2.}, 
serving as a preacher (wā'iz) with an infantry regi- 
ment of Ibrahim Pasha’s army in the Morea during 
the Greek Revolt. He then became a translator of 
European medical works at the veterinary college 
established by the ruler at Abū Za‘bal to the north- 
east of Cairo, and there met the French scholar Dr. 


Perron, after 1839 Director of the Kasr al-'Ayn medi- | 


cal school, where Muhammad al-Tūnisī then became 


chief reviser of translations. Alfred von Kremer, who 
first came to Egypt in 1850, commends him warmly 
as one of his teachers in Arabic, and states that he 
was also engaged in the editing and publication of 
various classical Arabic texts, such as the Makāmāt of 
al-Hariri and the Mustatraf of al-Ibshihi. He also under- 
took revision of the Calcutta text of 1230/1817 of 
the Admis of al-Fīrūzābādī, then printed at Balak in 
1274/1857. In his later years he lectured on hadith 
at the Zaynab mosque, dying at Cairo in 1274/1857, 
according to von Kremer. 

At Perron’s instigation, al-Tūnisī's experiences in 
the Südàn and his observations on the land, its peo- 
ple and customs, were written down in Arabic in two 
comprehensive works, which Perron then translated 
into French: 

l. Voyage au Darfour par le Cheikh Mohammed Ebn Omar 
el-Tounsy ... traduit de VArabe..., Paris 1845, with its 
Preface by Jomard published separately as Observations 
sur le Voyage au Darfour, suivies d'un vocabulaire de la langue 
des habitants et de remarques sur le Nil-Blanc supérieur, Paris 
1845. Cf. the detailed review of Perron's work by 
Sēdillot, in JA, sēr. 4, vol. vii (1846), 522-43. The 
Arabic text was published by Perron in his autograph 
as Tashhidh al-adhhan bi-sīrat bilād al-‘Arab wa "l-Sudàn. 

2. Voyage au Ouadáy, par le Cheikh Mohammed Ebn 
Omar el-Tounsy, traduit de l'Árabe, Paris 1851, again with 
a long Preface by Jomard. The Arabic text, which 
Perron intended to publish, never appeared, and has 
since disappeared. 

Al-Tūnisī also translated/wrote two works on botany 
and medicine, see Brockelmann, S II, 749. 

Muhammad al-Tūnisī was the first to give us full 
and reliable information about important parts of the 
eastern Südàn. On Dar Für, we had before his time 
only the scanty notes of the explorer W.G. Browne 
and on Wadāī a little information gleaned by 
Burckhardt. It was not until several decades later that 
H. Barth and G. Nachtigal were able to visit these 
lands and describe them in more detail in their books. 
'There is no reason to doubt al-Tünisi's reliability; 
Perron checked his statements with the help of a num- 
ber of people from Dar Für and Wadai settled in 
Cairo and obtained complete confirmation of them. 
It cannot, however, be denied that there were cer- 
tain defects in the Shaykh's description. A certain lack 
of order in the arrangement of the material, the lack 
of any approach to a regular system, a fondness for 
digression and a disposition to believe much too read- 
ily statements about the popular Islam of the coun- 
try (e.g. especially about magic) are not as serious 
defects as the fact that he gave no exact geographi- 
cal, topographical, statistical and meteorological data 
(cf. thereon the criticisms by Barth, in Reisen und 
Entdeckungen. in Nord- und Centralafrika, ii, Berlin 1859, 
525 ff., and Nachtigal, in Petermanns Geogr. Mitteil., xxi 
[1875], 176, and in Sahara und Sudan, Leipzig 1889, 
ili, p. viij. Nevertheless, al-Tūnisī's two works form 
an important source for the ethnographical, cultural, 
and political conditions in the lands of the eastern 
Sadan through which he travelled. In conclusion, it 
should be emphasised that the Shaykh’s two books 
supplement one another; the much larger work on 
Wadai also contains a good deal of information about 
Dar Für. 

Bibliography: The main source for Muhammad 
al-Tūnisī and his family is his own two travel books, 
esp. his autobiography in ch. 1 of his Voyage au 
Darfour, 1-25. Sce also Baghdādī, [dah al-maknün, i, 
408; von Kremer, Aegypien, Leipzig 1863, ii, 324; 
Sarkis, Mu'djam, n.p. 1683; Brockelmann, II?, 643, 
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S II, 748-9; Djamāl al-Din al-Shayyal, in Bull. Fac. 
of Arts, Cairo Univ, ii (1944), 179-221; Kahhala, 
Mu allifin, xi, 82-3; Ziriklī, A"lam?, vii, 209. 

` E (M. STREcK*) 

AL-TUNISI, SHavka Zayn AL-ĀBIDĪN, Tunisian 
scholar (f in the first half of the 19th century) who 
travelled in the Südàn and wrote on Dar Für and 
Wadāī [¢.vv.]. 

He was an Azhari by training who in 1818 or 
1819 set out for the Sadan and spent some ten years 
there. From Sennar [see SINNĀR] and Kordofān [(q.».] 
he went to Dar Für and Wadāī, returning eventually 
via Fezzān to Tūnis. He recorded his experiences and 
observations there in an Arabic work of modest length 
which was translated into Turkish and thence into 
German by G. Rosen as Das Buch des Sudan oder Reisen 
des Scheich Zain el-Ábidin in Nigritien, Leipzig 1847 (cf. 
ZDMG, ii [1848], 482). 

The importance of his book lies in the description 
of the state of civilisation and organisation of society 
in Dar Für and Wadai. We are told of the court life, 
of the soldiers, a campaign, the natives, slaves and 
negroes, of trade, superstitions, a wedding, etc. These 
interesting notes are an important supplement to the 


far fuller description of Muhammad al-Tūnisī [ge]. | 


Noteworthy is an account of excavations made by 


Zayn al-‘Abidin with the permission of the sultan of 


Wadāī in ruins near the capital (47-9, 61-75). Zayn 
al-'Abidin left Wadai just as a change on the throne 
took place; the name ‘Abd al-‘Azim given in Rosen's 
translation for the new ruler (108) should be emended 
to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (cf. G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
Leipzig 1889, iii, 284, where an ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, grand- 
son of Sabin, ruler of Dar Für, is mentioned). 
Bibliography: See that to AL-TÜNISI, MUHAMMAD 

B. “UMAR. (M. SrREcK*) 

TUNISIA, a region of the northeastern part 
of the Maghrib. In mediaeval Islamic times it com- 
prised essentially the province of Ifrikiya [g.v.]. Under 
the Ottomans, the Regency of Tunis was formed in 
the late 10th/16th century, continuing under local 
Beys with substantial independence from Istanbul until 
the establishment of the French Protectorate in 1881, 
which in turn gave way in 1957 to the present fully 
independent Tunisian Republic. 


I. Geography, demography and economy 
(a) Geography 
(b) Demography and economy 

H. History 
(a) The pre-Islamic period 
(b) Tbe Islamic period up to ca. 1500 
(c) The period from ca. 1500 to 1881 
(d) The period of the Protectorate and the estab- 

lishment of independent Tunisia 

(e) Bourguiba and after 

. Religious life 

. Languages 

. Modern literature 

. The status of women 


I. GEocRAPHY, DEMOGRAPHY AND Economy. 

(a) Geography. 

Tunisia, situated between 6° and 9° degrees of lon- 
gitude east, and between 32? and 37? degrees of lat- 
itude north, has an area of 162,155 km*. Bordered 
by Algeria (Department of Constantine) the full length 
of its western frontier, it is bounded to the south by 
the Sahara and, in the far south-east, by Libya (Tri- 
politania). The Mediterranean washes its northern and 


eastern coasts, which are low-lying for the most part. | 
The climate is generally moderately hot, but levels of | 


precipitation vary considerably according to the region 
and even from year to year; in a country sandwiched 
between the sea and the Sahara, variations in latitude, 
and to an even greater extent in altitude, are a deter- 
minant factor in the fluctuations of rainfall. The relief 
is in fact very varied, although average altitudes are 
relatively low; the chains of mountains, continuation 
and conclusion of those of Algeria, impose a general 
south-west/north-east orientation. 

To the north-west, towards Algeria, the mountains 
of Khroumiria [see kuuMAvR] and the Mogods, lime- 
stone and sandstone, rarely exceed 1,000 m/3,280 
feet in altitude; subject to heavy rainfall, covered with 
oaks or with scrub, they contain zinc and iron mines 
(Douaria) They follow the coast where they blend, 
beyond the little port of Tabarka [see TABARKA] into 
the dunes of the Nefza, Cap Nègre and the little 
peninsula of Cap Serrat. To the east, they fall away 
gradually towards the hills surrounding the alluvial 
plains of Bizerta and of Mateur, both well irrigated 
and sustaining abundant corn-crops. The lake of 
Bizerta, connected to the sea via a channel, consti- 
tutes an ideal deep water roadstead vis-à-vis the nearby 
island of Sicily. Further to the east, the Ra’s Sidi 
«Alī al-Makkī, above Porto Farina (Ghar al-mith), is the 
northern limit of the Gulf of Tunis, which is silted 
up by the alluvial deposits of the Medjerda and Wadi 
Miliane. The peninsula of Carthage, formerly an island, 
is joined to the continent by an isthmus which sep- 
arates the Sebkha el-Riana from the lake of Tunis; 
the lake, below which is situated the capital, Tunis 
(see Tūnis], is connected to the sea via the channel 
of La Goulette (Halk al-Wad). 

The Medjerda, which traverses northern Tunisia 
from west to east, is Tunisia’s only genuine river; 
while the water level is low in the summer, from 
November to April the river is in flood, deep and 
muddy. Its lower course (Medjez el-Bab, Tebourba) 
is separated by the gorges of Testour from its mid- 
dle course, where it drains the broad alluvial basin 
of the Dakhla (region of Souk el-Arba and of Souk 
el-Khemis), as rich in cereals and pasturage as the 
nearby limestone hills of Beja. Its valley is bounded 
to the north by the calcareous mountains of Bejaoua 
and of Teboursouk, while to the south the very uneven 
relief of central and western Tunisia features alter- 
nation of calcareous outcrops and great plains, a con- 


| tinuation of the Saharan Atlas of Algeria. Tributaries 


of the Medjerda (Wadi Mellegue, W. Tessa, W. Siliana) 
and W. Miliane (plains of the Fahs and of Mornag), 
discharge directly or indirectly into the Gulf of Tunis. 

To the south of the Haut-Tell is situated the most 


i striking mountainous feature: the “Tunisian Dorsal” 


extends from the outskirts of Tebessa [q.0.] to Dj. 
Zaghouan (1,293 m/4,240 feet, 45 km/27 miles from 
Tunis) and as far as Dj. Regas and Bou-Kornine; it 
includes the highest summits: Chambi (1.544 m/5,064 
feet) and Semama in the Byzacéne range, the massif 


| of Mactar, the Serdj, the Bargou, the Fkorine in the 


Zeugitane range. But it permits relatively easy commu- 
nication with the south, via numerous cols or passes, 
in particular the major Ksour-Sbiba corridor; however, 
the watercourses which flow along the southern versant, 
such as Wadis Merguellil, Zeroud, El Hatob (which 
irrigates the plain of Gamouda), subject to a very ir- 
regular, even intermittent, climatic régime, tend to 
lose such water as they contain in the salt basins 
known as Sebkhas [see saBKHA]: S. Kelbia and S. Sidi 
El-Hani for example, in the plain of Kairouan, where 
the steppe-land begins. Its only urban areas besides 
Kairouan [see AL-KAYRAWAN] are situated at the outlets 
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to the passes of the Dorsal: Sbeitla, Kasserine and 
Feriana. But, still more desert-like towards the south 
on account of increasingly meagre rainfall, it comes 
to an end, after Gafsa [see karsa] and the rich phos- 
phate deposits of Metlaoui and Redeyef, in the depres- 
sion of the Chous [see sHarT] (Ch. El-Gharsa at -25 
m/-82 feet, Ch. El-Djerid, Ch. El-Fedjedj enclosed 
by the Dj. Cherb and the Dj. Tebaga), at the oases 
of the Djerid (Tozeur, Nefta), a rich date-producing 
area, and at those. of Nefzaoua (Kebili, Douz), where 
the Sahara begins. Further to the south-east, the lime- 
stone Dj. Dahar (400/600 m/1,300 to 1,970 feet), 
with the massif of Matmata [see MATMATA], is just the 
eastern rim of a vast Saharan basin. 
(R. BRUNSCHWIG) 

(b Demography and economy. 

Tunisia is the smallest of the states of the Maghrib. 
In terms of population (8,785,700 inhabitants accord- 
ing to the census of 1994; see further below), it is 
ranked third among the countries of the region, after 
Algeria and Morocco but before Libya and Mauritania. 
A land of plains, hills and mountains, Tunisia is never- 
theless the least mountainous state of the Maghrib. It 
is also less well endowed than Algeria with reserves 
of oil and natural gas, and much poorer than Morocco 
in terms of fluvial hydraulic resources. 

But in other respects Tunisia enjoys numerous 
advantages, in particular its openness towards the 
Mediterranean world and Europe and its rate of lit- 
eracy which is the highest in the Maghrib, more than 
90% in the towns and more than 70% in the coun- 
tryside. Investment in education has facilitated the 
formation of a substantial élite of cadres in all areas; 
some have gone in search of employment to the coun- 
tries of the Gulf, or have settled in Europe or North 
America, as employment opportunities for intellectu- 
als have become perceptibly fewer over recent years. 

Furthermore, unlike Algeria and Morocco, and on 
account of its much less uneven and less mountain- 
ous terrain, Tunisia experienced waves of foreign 
penetration by the Phoenicians and then the Romans, 
followed by total Islamisation and Arabisation. This 
occupation by Mediterranean civilisations is also related 
to the importance of Tunisia’s maritime frontages, 
especially that which extends from Bizerta to Djerba. 
This accounts for the fact that the eastern frontage is 
more densely populated than all the rest of the coun- 
try, even though it is less humid than north-western 
Tunisia, or than the Haut-Tell. 

Estimated at 1,200,000 inhabitants in 1881, with 
an average density of 7.3 per square km, the popu- 
lation of Tunisia has increased sevenfold, reaching a 
figure of 8,785,700 in 1994 with an average density 
of 53.6 inhabitants to the km*. Annual growth in pop- 
ulation, which reached 2.6% in 1966, has been reduced 
as a result of family planning policy, and was calcu- 
lated at 1.7% in 1994. 

The distribution of the population is very uneven: 
densities are higher in the more humid north than 
in the central steppes or in the Sahara to the south. 
But the more rapid development of the eastern lit- 
toral regions, in all respects, is responsible for the 
increase in population density there, and for the evo- 
lution of the country's major cities: the urban popu- 
lation represented 61% of the total population in 1994. 
The densely populated eastern littora] has reached an 
average of 90 inhabitants to the km?, and comprises 
most of the country's towns, including the largest: 
Tunis, Sfax, Bizerte-Menzel-Bourguiba, Sousse, Gabés, 
etc. The Tunisian interior, much less urbanised, less 
populated and more rural, with densities varying 


| between 30 and 60 inhabitants to the km*, was for- 
merly a land of semi-nomadic tribes; completely seden- 
tarised today, it has become an agricultural region 
where orchards and market gardens predominate. 
Saharan Tunisia, formerly a region of nomadism and 
transhumance, is likewise currently fully sedentarised, 
deriving income primarily from oasis agriculture cen- 
tred on the date-palm; from mining, especially of phos- 
phates; and from the development of tourism. At the 
apex of the urban pyramid stands Tunis, the capital, 
with more than three times the population of the 
country’s second city, Sfax [see sarAkus]. 

On account of demographic growth and meagre 
progress in agricultural productivity, Tunisia, once 
dubbed the “granary of Rome” is now permanently 
deficient in cereals, meat and dairy products. Com- 
modities such as olive oil, dates and citrus fruits are 
in surplus, but even the production of these is sub- 
ject to major fluctuations on account of variations in 
rainfall. The exportable surplus of citrus fruits is in 
decline (which is not the case in Morocco, for exam- 
ple) on account of urban and touristic development 
at the expense of orchards, the insufficiency of under- 
ground reserves of water and the lack of adequate 
dams. Levels of livestock do not cover the country's 
needs, and Tunisia imports dairy and meat deriva- 
tives on a regular basis. Fishing, concentrated on the 
eastern littoral, and especially at Sfax, in the Gulf of 
Gabés and in the Sahel, having reached and exceeded 
100,000 tonnes in the mid-1980s, has declined and 
is in a state of continuing stagnation, having fallen 
to a figure of 84,000 tonnes in 1993. This decline is 
due in particular to over-exploitation of marine re- 
sources and to chemical pollution, resulting from the 
discharge of industrial waste and sewage into the sea. 
In all, agricultural exports represent no more than 
two-thirds of the level of food imports. Furthermore, 
despite the inadequacy of food production, what is 
being seen is a constant decline of the rural popula- 
tion which accounted for 70% of the total population 
in 1936, but only 39% according to the 1994 census. 

Industry remains weak, despite recent progress, and 
remains concentrated in the urban centres of the east- 
ern littoral, in particular at Tunis, at Bizerta-Menzel- 
Bourguiba, in the cities of the Sahel, Sfax and Gabes, 
etc., as well as in some less-centralised locations in 
the interior such as Beja, Kasserine and Kairouan. 

The industrial base is feeble and inadequate; mineral 
resources are certainly diversified, but are limited, and 
in decline where metallic minerals are concerned. Only 
the phosphates of the Gabés region are in relatively 
abundant supply, but this industry is suffering as a 
result of stagnation of the international trade in phos- 
phates: production has declined from 6 million tonnes 
in the mid-1980s to 4.3 millions today. Tunisia is 
attempting to compensate for this stagnation by devel- 
oping sub-contracting industries such as textiles and 
leather, but even in this field competition is intense. 

The development of the tourism sector, since the 
early 1960s, has afforded a partial compensation for 
industrial stagnation. Tunisian tourism is almost entirely 
resort-centred and is concentrated on the littoral from 
| Cap-Bon to Nabeul-Hammamet, in the Sahel of Sousse 
and of Monastir, at Djerba and in the oases. The 
sector has experienced uninterrupted development: in 
| 1994 the 152,933 tourist beds were split between 
| 53,000 in the Sahel of Sousse and of Monastir, 40,000 
| in the region of Nabeul-Hammamet, 30,000 to 32,000 
in the south-east, at Djerba and at Zarzis, 60,000 in 
the oases of the south-west, plus some 6,000 beds in 
the north, especially at Tabarka and Bizerte. Tourism 


has led to the proliferation of airports in the vicinity 
of tourist centres, including Tabarka; but while the 
airports of Tunis, of Monastir and of Djerba are very 
profitable, the same does not apply to Tabarka, which 
does business only in the summer season. 

Economic development and mobility of population 
have led to increased dynamism in the movement of 
merchandise and of people. It is a fact that railways 
have experienced little expansion since Independence 
and remain virtually dormant, with the exception of 
the Sfax-Galfsa-Gabés commercial routes, but the net- 
work of tarred roads has been substantially developed 
and links all regions of the country: a single dual- 
carriageway autoroute has been constructed from Tunis 
to Msaken, a distance of some 150 km/93 miles, the 
Tunis-Bizerta autoroute project is in the planning stage 
and there is talk of extending the north-south high- 
way from Msaken to Sfax, although this is unlikely 
to be seen in the near future. 

All in all, Tunisia has experienced major changes 
since. Independence. Education has become univer- 
sally available both in towns and in the countryside, 
for boys and girls alike (see VI. below); and a net- 
work of roads has made the majority of areas acces- 
sible. Industry, tourism and various services have 
experienced significant development almost everywhere. 
Although this development has not yet succeeded in 
erasing regional or social disparities, there can be no 
doubting the fact that Tunisia is a country on the 
move. 

Bibliography: For older bibl. see E/' art. s.v., 
and also Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, 7unisia; London 1945; Guides Bleus, 
Tunisie, Paris. More recent works include P. Birot 
and J. Dresch, La Méditerranée et le Moyen-Orient. I. 
La Méditerranée occidentale, Paris 1953; J. Despois, La 
Tunisie, les régions, Paris 1961; idem and R. Raynal, 
Géographie de VAfrigue du Nord-Ouest, Paris 1967; 
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(HareDH SETHOM) 

II. History. 

(a The pre-Islamic period. 

The Berbers and Carthage. Tunisia was a gateway to 
the Maghrib for peoples of the Mediterranean coast- 
lands, and in the early historical period was popu- 
lated by nomadic and sedentary Berbers tribally 
organised. Its coastlands early attracted Phoenician 
voyagers, lured by possibilities of commerce with the 
West, and these founded ports and trading posts. It 
seems that they established themselves on the site of 
Utica towards the end of the first millennium; then, 
in 814 B.C. according to the Greek tradition, Carthage 
was founded by men from Tyre. Recent archaeolog- 
ical investigations have, however, tended to reduce 
the gap between this early date and that of the old- 
est remains so far found (see M. Vegas, op. cit. in 
Bibl., 213-14). 

In the 6th century B.C. Carthage controlled the sea 
routes and dominated the Western Mediterranean. Be- 
fore annexing southern Spain, its empire stretched as 
far as Sardinia and Corsica, the Balearic Islands, Malta 
and western Sicily, where there was incessant warfare 
in the 5th and 4th centuries with the Greek colonies 
of eastern Sicily. In the Maghrib, Punic colonies dotted 
the length of the coast, and around Carthage, its aris- 
tocracy held estates in the hinterland as far as Cape 
Bon and the Tunisian Sahel. It was control of the Medi- 
terranean which was the pivot of the Punic-Roman war- 
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fare and which made the name of Hannibal famous. 
Abandoning Sicily in 264 B.C., the Carthaginians fell 
back in three phases, ending with the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.C. Yet despite the transformation 
of Carthaginian territory in northeastern Tunisia into 
a Roman province, for a century, Rome showed hardly 
any real interest in the Maghrib. 

The Roman province. The fall of Carthage did not 
affect the advance of civilisation and there spread a 
mixture of cultures, beliefs, technical and artistic trends 
of Semitic, Egyptian, Greek and Hellenistic origin. A 
good number of towns continued to be administered 
by Suffetes and the Roman population there contin- 
ued to worship Ba‘al Hammon and Tanith, although 
the first deity was assimilated to Saturn and the second 
to Juno. The language of culture, Punic, co-existed with 
the Libyan vernacular of the province as also in the 
Numidian kingdom of Massinissa and Micipsa, dom- 
inant there and in southern Tunisia in the 2nd century 
B.C.; the two languages persisted in the countryside 
till the end of Roman domination, and a number of 
techniques inherited from the Punic period, notably in 
architecture, remained long after the Muslim conquest. 

In 46 B.C. Julius Caesar inaugurated a new pol- 
icy, annexing the Numidian kingdom and creating a 
Roman colony at Carthage. This soon became the 
capital of the Roman province of Africa, the richest 
and most important of the provinces of the Maghrib. 
Once colonies were founded, from the beginning of 
the 2nd century A.D., Roman municipal institutions 
were conferred upon the indigenous towns, favouring, 
with the spread of education, the integration of peo- 
ples. This century also saw a great economic advance, 
as in the production of ceramics and in agriculture, 
so that the province for long supplied Rome with 
part of its corn and exported olive oil in quantity. 
Social mobility allowed the descendants of decurions, 
notables of varying degrees of richness on whom the 
prosperity of the towns depended, to rise into the 
nobility; as knights, they took part in the Empire's 
administration and as senators, they sat in the Senate 
at Rome and attained the highest civil and military 
positions. Finally, urbanisation grew considerably, as 
the ruins of innumerable towns attest, many of Punic 
or Numidian origin and with names hardly changed 
much today, e.g. Carthage, Dougga, Bulla Regia, Mac- 
tor and Sbeitla. Towards the end of the century, the 
rise of the African dynasty of the Severi (193-235) 
marked the province's apogee. 

It probably felt the effects of the great crisis of the 
Roman world (235-85), but was spared in large mea- 
sure the troubles and problems of the Later Empire. 
The restoration of monuments and the manufacture 
in large quantities of mosaics which adorned the houses 
of the rich in the 4th century show that the province 
still retained a great deal of its economic prosperity. 
At the same time, the spread of Christianity and the 
richness of Christian literature in. Latin showed both 
the power of the Church and the vitality of Romano- 
African culture, one to which the personality and work 
of St. Augustine gave a last brilliant flame. There were, 
however, some religious problems, notably that of the 
Donatist schism, and the western part of the province, 
especially, was affected by social troubles. 

The period from Rome to the appearance of Islam. In 429 
the Vandals pushed ahead of the other Germanic 
peoples who overran the eastern parts of the Roman 
Empire, establishing themselves in Spain and then 
embarking for Africa under their king Genseric, who 
was both vigorous and intelligent. They finally settled 
in the eastern part of the Maghrib, annexed the islands 
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and dominated the Western Mediterranean. The cultu- 
ral contribution of the Vandals was very modest, but 
archaeology does not confirm the bad reputation of 
their name, since neither the commerce nor the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the province showed any obvious 
decline. The unwise actions, incompetence and anti- 
Catholic excesses of Genseric’s successors contributed, 
together with successive waves of attack by nomadic 
and mountain-dwelling Berbers of the south and west 
of the province, to the fall of the Vandal kingdom. 

An expedition launched in 533 allowed the Emperor 
Justinian, considering himself as the heir of Rome, to 
“reconquer” Africa. The Byzantines endeavoured to 
restore the administrative structure and to reinvigo- 
rate the economy, but the permanent menace of the 
Berber tribes forced them to adopt a defensive mili- 
tary policy and construct numerous fortresses which 
commanded possible invasion routes. The burden of 
taxation, numerous administrative or military failures 
and official corruption, provoking tensions and out- 
breaks, prepared the way for the ruin of the province, 
helped on by the Arab invasion of 647, although it 
was not until 698 that the incomers took contro! of 
Carthage. 

Bibliography: S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique 
du Nord, 4 vols., 3rd ed. Paris 1928-9; P. Romanelli, 
Storia delle province romane dell’Africa, Rome 1959; 
S. Moscati, / Fenici e Cartagine, Turin 1972; A. Mah- 
joubi, La période romaine en Afrique du Nord, and 
P. Salama, De Rome à lslam, in Histoire. générale de 
l'Afrique, UNESCO, Paris 1980, i, ch. 19, 506-52; 
M. Vegas, Archáische und miltelpunische Keramik aus Kar- 
thago. Grabungen 1987-1988, in MDAI, Rēm. Abt. 
xlvi (1989), 209-59; P.A. Février, Approches du Maghreb 
romain, 2 vols. Aix-en-Provence 1989-90; G.-Ch. 
Picard, La civilisation de l'Afrique romaine, 2nd ed. Paris 
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in Rome et la congučie du monde méditerranéen, ii, 4th 
ed. Paris 1993. (AMMAR MAHJOUBI) 
(b) The Islamic period up to ca. 1500. 
In early Islamic times, the land known only since 

the post-Regency period as Tunisia was known as 
Ifrīķiya; see therefore irFRiXivA on the origin of the 
term and the geographical extent of the region in 
early Islamic times. 


As a part of Africa with an advanced civilisation, | 


the presence of man is attested there from very early 
times, with various names in historic times for the 
inhabitants: Lebu and Libyes or Barbaroi for the Greeks, 
whence the name Berbers, and Mauri and Numidii for 
the Romans; the Berbers themselves called themselves 
Imazighen (sing. Amazigh) "proud ones" or "proud ones 
of the West". The Arabs retained the term Barbar and 
called the whole of North Africa the Bilàd al-Maghrib 
[see AL-MaGHRIB]. Three Arab texts on the Berbers 
have recently been edited, a compendium (madjmü) 
comprising, in chronological order, the K. Shawahid 
al-djilla wa 'l-a'yān fī mashàhid. al-islám wa ’l-buldan by 
Abū Bakr b. al-‘Arabr (d. 543/1149), the A: al-Ansab 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Halim (8th/l4th century) and the 
anonymous K. Mafakhir al-Barbar (probably 8th/l4th 
century) (ed. Muh. Ya'la, Madrid 1996). The work 
of M. Shatzmiller [see MAFAKHIR AL-BARBAR] scems to 
close a long-standing controversy over the identity of 
the work's author. The conquering Arabs also found 
Rüm, i.e. Byzantine Greeks and Hellenised elements, 
and Afarika, romanised Berbers and Jews, who had 


possibly made their way westwards after the destruc- | 


tion of the Temple in A.D. 73. 
The Arab invasions 


At the moment when the Arabs appeared, Ifrīķiya | 


was one of the last Byzantine provinces, and the most 
western one, to fall into Arab hands. The new invaders 
arrived, however, by the land route linking Egypt with 
North Africa; they had the same way of life as the 
Berbers, and unlike the preceding rulers, the Byzan- 
tines, first installed themselves in the interior of Tunisia, 
whilst the coastlands remained still in Byzantine hands. 

The conquest of Ifrikiya was slow and full of turns 
of fortune and reverses. The Arabs were far from their 
home bases, and the caliph ‘Umar is reported to have 
been reluctant to embark on the campaign, the dangers 
of this distance being expressed in the phrase Zfrīkiya 
tufarnk, whilst a spurious hadith said that “the Berbers 
have taken nine-tenths of humanity’s stock of anger” 
(cf. Miquel, La géographie humaine, iv, 61, after al-Maķdisī 
and Ibn al-Fakth). Whereas the campaigns in the Near 
East had been completed in a dozen or so years, the 
pacification of North Africa took 50 years to accom- 
plish. "Uthmān took up the attack again, and entrusted 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh [see (ABD ALLAH B. sa‘D] 
with the task, who won a great victory over the 
Patricius Gregory at Subaytila (Sufetula) in 28/647; 
the latter was killed, and the Arabs exacted a trib- 
ute of 300 gold talents. But this was a hollow vic- 
tory, given the tenacity of Berber resistance; the Arabs 
led further expeditions, but always withdrew afterward 
to Tripolitania. 

In 45/665 Mu'àwiya b. Hudaydj left Egypt with 
a force of 20,000 men and joined up with the troops 
in Tripolitania under *Ukba b. Nāfi* [¢.v.], but despite 
successful raids on Hadrumeta (Sousse), Hippo Dyar- 
rithus (Bizerta) and Djarba, the Arabs did not remain. 
In 50/670 another expedition by ‘Ukba ended with 
the foundation of al-Kayrawan [q.v.], the first point of 
anchorage in a hostile environment. In 62/681 ‘Ukba 
returned to the West, and reportedly reached the dis- 
tant ocean, but on his return was attacked and killed 
at Tahuda near Biskra by Kusayla [g.v.] or Kasīla, 
chief of the Awrāba of the Barānis [g.v.] confederation. 
Kusayla held firm for several years, but was finally 
killed by an army under Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi 
in 67/686. The Berbers submitted, but by no means 
finally. 

Resistance was now taken up by a woman, Dahiya 
or Dihya, etc., called in the Arabic sources the Kahina 
{q.v.] or “priestess”, from the tribe of Djarawa, a tribe 
of the Berber Zanata related to the Butr confedera- 
tion in the eastern Aurés. This heroine’s identity has 
been much discussed: pagan, according to Sa‘d Zaghlül 
‘Abd al-Hamid; Jewish, according to H.Z. Hirschberg, 
A history of the Jews of North Afnca, 1, Leiden 1974, and 
P. Sebag, Histoire des juifs d'Afrique du Nord, Paris 1991; 
or Christian, as M. Talbi tends to believe, a Romanised 
Berber, see his EP art. and Un nouveau fragment de 
Phistoire de l'Occident musulman (62-196/ 682-812), l'ébopée 
d'al-Kahina, in CT, lxxii. (1971], 19-52. She would 
accordingly have been Christian rather than Jewish, 
even though her tribe may well have been Judaised, 
as Ibn Khaldün affirms, and converted to Christian- 
ity, a reflection of the racial and religious diversity of 
North Africa. This is how Abdelmajid Hannoum has 
set forth his theory in Historiography, mythology and memory 
in modern North Africa, in SI, lxxxv [1997], 85-131 and 
Myth and mythmaking in French historiography of North Africa, 
in Hespéris- Thamuda (1996). He concludes that we have 
here a myth regarding North African origins which 
has played an important role in building up Maghribr 
nationalism. 

The crises in the East of the caliphate delayed the 
Arab reaction, but Hassan b. al-Nu‘man {q.v.], after 
some checks, finally expelled the Byzantines in 79/698 
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and defeated the Kahina. The question of the revolts ; 


of the Berber tribes has evoked the question whether 
it is possible to group them according to their modes 
of life, attempted by R.W. Bulliett in his Botr et Barānes: 
hypothèses sur Phistoire des Berbéres, in Annales ESC, xxxvi/l 
(1981], 104-16, suggesting that the Butr were camel 
nomads and the Baranis sedentary mountain people, 
a brilliant reconstruction which brings out the rela- 
tionship between their appellations—relating to their 
clothing—their technological level and their religious 
tendencies. 

After the Kahina's defeat, the Berbers themselves 
went on to participate in the conquest of the rest of 
the Maghrib and then of Spain. Though master of 
Carthage, Hassan preferred to lay out a misr, a mil- 
itary encampment-town, at Tünis [q.z.], a small, nearby 
Numidian town, more sheltered by the sea; but for 
the moment, this was overshadowed by Kayrawan, 


the uncontested capital of the new province of the | 


Arab empire. 
lfrikiya in the age of the Arab governors 


Governors were sent out from the Umayyad cap- | 


ital of Damascus and then by the ‘Abbasids from 
Trāk, with 22 of these in almost a century (84-184/705- 
800). One of these, Müsà b. Nusayr [ge], was to 
complete the overrunning of the Maghrib, whilst his 
lieutenant Tarik b. Ziyàd [ge] began the conquest 
of Spain. See on the period in general, Hichem Djait, 
in Hist. de la Tunisie, ii, Le Moyen-Age, Tunis 1960, 11- 
97, repr. in La wilāya d'Ifrikiya au IH'/ VHE siècle, in SI, 


xxvii [1967], 77-121, xxviii, 11-97, and idem, L'Afrique. | 


arabe au VIII" siècle, in Annales ESC, xxviii [May-June 
1973], 600-11. 

Amongst the many studies on the Arabisation and 
Islamisation of Ifrīķiya and the rest of the Maghrib, 
see the older article by W. Margais, Comment l'Afrique 
du Nord a été arabisée?, in AIEO Alger, iv [1938], 1-22, 
and more recently, M. Brett, The spread of Islam in Egypt 
and North Africa, in idem (ed.), Northem Africa, Islam and 
modernization, London 1973, and Bulliett, Conversion to 
Islam in the medieval period, an essay in quantitative history, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1979. 

As for Kayrawan, this needs to be placed in a 


wider context, as the fourth garrison city founded, | 
after Basra, Küfa and Fustat in the East, on the model | 
of the Prophet’s installation at Medina, so that it | 


became, like them, a dar al-hidjra, in which Muslims 
could follow, in complete security, the precepts of the 
faith. Firstly, the site of the mosque and the dār al- 
imára were chosen, and then lots of land, khitat, dis- 
tributed to the various tribes making up the army. 


These provisional arrangements of the mis; developed | 


into a genuine city, and the difficulties encountered 
and endured explain why it soon became considered 


and Jerusalem. According to the chroniclers, a high 
number of famous Successors settled there, which in- 
creased its prestige and aura of sanctity. The Umayyad 
governors had difficulty establishing their authority 
over the province, but an administration on the model 
of Damascus gradually evolved and links with the cap- 
ital of the empire were kept up through the for- 
warding of part of the land tax and of slaves, much 
appreciated in the Fast. 

This first phase of Ifrikiyan history lasted for almost 
a century, punctuated by politico-religious outbreaks 
and struggles, especially as the Berbers became par- 
tisans of Kharidjism, which entered the province from 


Tripolitania and the Djabal Nafüsa, with outbreaks ; 


between 123/740 and 155/771. These egalitarian rig- 
orists, expelled from Kayrawān, founded dissident states 
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in the central and farther Maghrib. See especially, on 
Khāridjism as it developed on the isle of Djarba [9.e.] 
and the southern zone of the Maghrib, AL-IBĀPIYYA 
and surFRIYYA. 2. 

The Aghlabid amīrate 

One of the last governors sent out from the East, 
al-Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamīmī, was at the origin of 
the first autonomous dynasty in Ifrikiya, that of his 
son Ibrahim, appointed governor by Hārūn al-Rashid 
in 184/800. His family benefited from their distance 
from the capital Baghdad, as had the lines of the 
Fihrids, and especially the Muhallabids, before them. 

The Aghlabid principality flourished. The amirs 
were great builders, and Ķayrawān became one of 
the most brilliant centres of the Muslim West. The 
Great Mosque of *Ukba was enlarged and surrounded 
by ramparts, whilst its water supply, in basins, excited 
the admiration of the geographers and of travellers. 
The ‘Iraki model was followed in other places. Ibrahim 
I founded al-'Abbasiyya, recalling his allegiance to the 
caliphs, 3 km/2 miles from Ķayrawān, on the model 
of al-‘Askar, the royal residence near Fustat in Egypt 
(133/750), whilst the second Aghlabid capital founded 
at al-Rakkada [g.v.] in 263/876 echoed the Tūlūnid 


| one of al-Ķatā'i* in Egypt. Caliphal institutions were 


copied—a vizier, kudiģjāb, ‘ummal, kultab, often Chris- 
tians, formed the administration and collected revenues. 
The amir had a personal guard of black slaves, anal- 
ogous to the caliph’s Turks. A mixed society grew up 
in the towns, comprising Berbers, the Rim, the Afanka, 
Arabs from Syria and ‘Irak, Persians from Khurāsān, 
etc., whilst Jews and Christians continued to form 
part of this society (cf. J. Cuoq, Léglise d'Afrique du 
nord des origines au XII siècle, Paris 1974). 

The Aghlabids attracted scholars and literary men 
to their court and founded a bay al-hikma on the 
Baghdad model. Physicians from the East founded a 
local school of medicine in Kayrawan. Malikism 
became the dominant legal school there, with such 
leaders as Asad b. al-Furāt (d. 214/829) and Sahnün 
(d. 240/854 [g.v.]). The latter’s Mudawwana became 


| “the Vulgate of North African Mālikism”; cf. MALIKIYYA 


and Sa‘d Ghrab, /dn “Arafa et le malikisme en Afrique du 
nord, 2 vols. Tunis 1992-6. 

The Aghlabid amirs were equally active outside their 
capitals, and towns like Tunis, Sousse, Monastir and 
Sfax benefited from their works. Thus the great mosque 
of Tunis was enlarged, the ramparts strengthened and 
palaces built extra muros to the north and west of the 
town. The coastal defences were strengthened by the 
building of nbats [g.v.], the best preserved today being 
those of Monastir and Sousse. Assured of their hold 
on the country, the amirs undertook the conquest of 


| Sicily from 212/827 onwards [see stkiLLIva] and Sar- 
as the fourth holiest city of Islam after Mecca, Medina ! 


dinia [see SARDĀNIYA], secured a foothold on the coast 
of southern Italy and even raided Rome in 232/846. 
Ifrikiya was thus prosperous during their century's 
rule, but it could not stand aside from the Sunnī-Shītī 
struggles of the ensuing period [sec further, AGHLABIDS]. 

The Fatimid caliphate 

The dà? Abū ‘Abd Allah al-San'ànr won over the 
Kutāma [9.v.] Berbers of Kabylia to the cause of his 
master, the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah, who claimed to be 
a descendant of the seventh Shi‘? Imam Isma‘il. In 
297/909 the Mahdi seized Kayrawan and expelled 
the last Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah III, whose reputation 
had already been sullied through his cruelties. ‘Ubayd 
Allah, now styled amir al-mwminin, henceforth controlled 
the central and eastern Maghrib and, especially, the 
trans-Saharan routes which conveyed gold from the 
West African sources, thus being able to build up a 
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powerful army and navy. Two years after his appear- 
ance in Ifrīķiya, ‘Ubayd Allah founded a maritime 
capital, al-Mahdiyya [9.v.], as a base for his intended 
Mediterranean policy, and during his 24-year reign 
carried on warfare against the Byzantines and the two 
caliphates of Cordova and Baghdad. A fine palace, a 
sik and an arsenal were built within the ramparts, 
and the court of al-Mahdiyya attracted scholars, physi- 
cians, poets and littérateurs. 

But Shi‘ proselytising activities provoked a resur- 
gence of North African Khāridjism, with various 
revolts, the gravest of which was that of Abü Yazid 
“the man on the donkey”, a native of the Djarid and 
representative of the Nukkāriyya [see AL-NUKKAR] sect 
amongst the Zanāta Berbers, which affected the region 
between the Aurés and Kayrawan in 323-34/934-45. 
With peace restored, Isma‘il al Mansür returned to 
Ķayrawān and founded nearby his new residence 
of Sabra al-Mansüriyya [ge] in 337/948, which as- 
sumed the role of capital, previously supplanted by 
al-Mahdiyya. 

Still aiming at the conquest of the East, al-Mu‘izz 
made his power felt throughout the Mediterranean. 
An army from Ifrikiya conquered as far west as Fas, 
and in 359/969 his freedman Djawhar [g.v.] seized 
Egypt and founded al-Ķāhira [go] to the north of 
Fustat. Al-Mu‘izz left Ifrikiya and entrusted its govern- 
ment to his lieutenant Buluggin b. Ziri. See further, 
FATIMIDS. 

The Zīrids 

For the first time since the Arab conquest, Ifrikiya 
was now governed by Berbers, the Zirids being 
Sanhādja [9.v.] Berbers from the central Maghrib who 
had helped crush the revolt of Abū Yazid. For some 
time they resided in their own centre of Ashir [¢.v.], 
then left for Kayrawan and then al-Mahdiyya. The 
land had revived after the Khāridjite revolts, and 
Kayrawan functioned once more as the intellectual 
and economic capital of the province. But Zirid power 
was weakened by military operations required against 
the pro-Umayyad Zanāta and the pro-Fatimid Kutàma, 
and their cousins of the Banū Hammad [see HAMMA- 
pips] created their own principality in eastern Algeria, 
with its own capital of Ķaltat Bani Hammad [g..]. 
Mahki pressure from within Kayrawan led the Zirid 
amir al-Mu'izz b. Badis ca. 442/1050 to break with 
Cairo and renew allegiance to Baghdad at a moment 
when Shi‘ism in the East was being rolled back by 
the Saldjüks. The Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir [¢.v.] 
reacted by unleashing Arab tribesmen against the 
Maghrib, led by the Banü Hilal. See further, zIRIDs. 

The Banū Hilal: history and epic 

These were Arab nomads who had long before left 
their native Arabian peninsula and settled in Upper 
Egypt. They were allegedly, so the sources say, incited 
by a Fatimid vizier to migrate to the North Africa 
of the rebellious al-Mu‘izz b. Badis. It does seem to 
have marked an increase in nomadism in the Maghrib 
and a setback to urban life (cf. the reflections of Cl. 
Cahen on the phenomenon of nomadism). 

After its sacking by the Hilal, Kayrawān lost its 
former role permanently, and the countryside saw an 
increase in pastoralisation; our accounts of the cata- 
strophic effects here are, however, all from city-dwelling 
chroniclers, hostile ipso facto to Bedouin and nomads. 


What does seem certain is that the land of Tunisia 


now became deeply Arabised and thus achieved an 
ethnic and cultural coherence. Popular memory re- 
tained the story of the invasions and made out of 
them a tribal epic, with very long poems on the 
migration to the West, the love of Djaziya, the roles 


of Abū Zayd al-Hilālī and Dhi'ab, etc. (see HILAL. 
part 2, and add to the Bibl. there, ‘Amr Abu "l-Nasr, 
Taghribat Bant Hilal wa-rāhilihim ilā Bilad al-Maghrib, 
Beirut n.d.; M. Galley and Abd al-Rahman Ayoub, 
Histoire des Beni Hilal, Paris 1983; L. Saada, La geste 
hilalienne, Paris 1985). 

The whole guestion has aroused strong controversy. 
What J. Berque has called “the received historical 
view” of the damaging effects of the Hilalian devas- 
tations was given by W. Marcais, H. Terrasse and 
H.R. Idris. More recently, others have expressed a 
more nuanced view: J. Poncet and Cl. Cahen, Quelques 
mots sur les Hilaliens et le nomadism, in JESHO, xi [1968], 
130-3; Berque, De nouveau sur les Béni Hilal?, in SI, 
xxxvi [1972], 99-111, repr. as Les Hilaliens au Maghreb, 
in De PEuphrate à UAtlas, i, 55-88; M. Brett, The mil- 
itary interest of the battle of Haydarān, in V. Parry and 
M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle 
East, London 1975, 78-88; idem, The Flood of the Dam 
and the Sons of the New Moon, in Mélanges offerts à Mohamed 
Talbi, in CT [1993], 55-67; R. Daghfous, De l'origine des 
Banū Hilal et des Banū Sulaym, in CT [1975], 41-68; 
idem, Contribution à l'étude des conditions de l'immigration 
des tribus arabes (Hilal et Sulaym) en Ifriqiya, in CT [1977], 
23-50; idem, Ma‘rakat Haydarān wa ‘t-sira® al-Zīrī al- 
Hilālī, in CT, clxix-clxx [1995], 11-26. 

The towns which resisted, like Tunis, Sfax, Tozeur, 
Gabés and Tripoli, sought protection from Arab or 
Berber tribal chiefs. These petty city-states were gov- 
erned by autonomous lines like the Banu 'I-Ward at 
Bizerta, the Banu 'I-Rand at Kafsa, the Bani Malīl 
at Safakus and the Banu 'I-Djāmi* at Ķābis. Mahdiyya 
remained in Zirid hands until the middle of the 6th/ 
12th century. In particular, Tunis enjoyed a certain 
security for a century under the rule of the Bani 
Khurāsān [q.».]; the town was defended, the suburbs 
developed and the Jews were able to install themselves 
intra muros. The amirs built a palace and a mosque to 
the southwest of the Zaytüna (see A. Daoulatli, Djāmt" 
al-Zaytüna, 'Tunis 1966), thus moving the town's cen- 
tre of gravity and preparing it for becoming the third 
capital of Ifrikiya. 

During this 5th/llth century, pressure on Tunisia 
appeared with the advent of the dynamic and danger- 
ous element of the Normans in the Western Medi- 
terranean, only just installed in southern Italy and 
Sicily but soon attacking the coasts of Ifrikiya, at al- 
Mahdiyya, the Kerkenna Islands [9.v.] and at Djarba. 
These were the prelude to several centuries of attacks, 
later by Angevins, Catalans and then by Spaniards 
and corsairs, whilst on the more peaceful level, Italian, 
Frankish and Catalan merchants traded at the Magh- 
ribi ports and negotiated commercial treaties. As part 
of a reaction within North Africa, whereas the Fāti- 
mids and Zirids had tried to unify North Africa from 
Ifrikiya, new Berber dynasties like the Almoravids and 
Almohads appeared from southern Morocco and moved 
eastwards in attempts to unite the Maghrib and al- 
Andalus. The Almohads combatted the Banü Hilal and 
proclaimed holy war against the Normans, who had 
taken advantage of the disorders to seize al-Mahdiyya, 
Safakus and Djarba. The Almohads nominated a gov- 
ernor for Tunis, chosen as capital of the province, 
whilst they themselves were besieging Marrakesh. 

The Hafsids 

‘Abd al-Wahid b. Abi Hafs, from the Moroccan 
tribe of the Hintāta [9.v.], was a great shaykh of the 
Almohads who was given the governorship of Ifrikiya 
in 603/1206-7, at a time which was troubled by the 
pretensions of the rulers of Majorca and those of 
Karākūsh [g.v.], the lieutenant of the Ayyübid Salah 


al-Din. The distance of the Almohad rulers allowed | 


the governor Abū Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Abi Hafs to 
break with them in 627/1229 and affirm his autonomy, 
giving birth to a new dynasty which was to reign 
there for over three centuries. Abū Zakariyya’ simply 
styled himself amir, but his son Abū ‘Abd Allah called 
himself amir al-mu’minin and in 650/1253 assumed the 


caliphal /akab of al-Mustansir. This line of development | 


was, however, stifled by the rise and the success of 
the Mamlüks in Egypt, with the installation of an 
*Abbasid caliph in Cairo. 

Alter the French king Louis IX (St. Louis) had 
been checked in Egypt, he turned his attention more 
westwards, and had the idea of seizing Ifrikiya as a 
preliminary to marching against Egypt by land, im- 
pelled thus by his brother Charles of Anjou, king of 


Sicily, who wished to revive the former Norman ambi- | 


tions in North Africa; but St. Louis died at Tunis in 
August 1270 and was buried on the hill at Carthage. 


The danger was over, for this was the last attempt | 


at a crusade in the West. 
In the mid-8th/l4th century, the new power in 


Morocco of the Marinids [g.v.] seriously threatened | 


'Tunis and the Hafsids, with the capital Tunis twice 
occupied temporarily, in 748-50/1348-50 and in 758/ 
1357. The Hafsids nevertheless survived, and in the 
next century enjoyed a renaissance under rulers like 
Abū Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (796-837/1394-1434) and his 
son *Uthmàn al-Mansür (839-93/ 1435-88). Tunis was 
now the intellectual and economic capital of the pro- 
vince, and a period of fine building and development 
ensued. The palace of the Kasaba, with its mosque, 
became the new centre of the city. The Zaytüna was 
enlarged, a new basin for ablutions, the mida'at al- 


sultan, was built, and the Roman aqueduct restored. | 


The population increase was signalled by the need to 


construct a second city wall comprehending the new | 


suburbs. New religious buildings—mosques for newly- 


laid out quarters, madrasas and záwiyas—were construc- | 
ted, with an artistic style reflecting the double influence | 


of the East and of al-Andalus. See further, uarsips. 

The skies were, however, clouding for the Hafsids 
as Europe was taking the decisive steps towards moder- 
nity, with the “crusade for Africa? menacing the coasts 


of Ifrikiya after the reconquest of Granada in 898/ | 
1492, whilst in the east, the power of the Ottomans | 


was rising. Spaniards and Turks were henceforth to 


dispute control of the Mediterranean. The corsairs | 


who had occupied Algiers since 922/1516 seized Tunis 
in 941/1534 and expelled the Hafsid sultan. Charles 
V’s armies occupied Tunis in 942/1535 and restored 
him. A fortress was built at La Goulette to defend the 
port entrance. The corsairs called in Ottoman help, 
and took definitive control of Tunis in 982/1574, thus 
closing the classical period of the history of Ifrikiya 
and heralding the period of the Regency. 


Bibliography: |. Primary sources. The main | 
sources here are listed in the Bibl. to IFRĪĶIYA, to | 


which should be added the fragments of ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Salih b. ‘Abd al-Halim, ed. Lévi-Provengal 
in Un nouveau recit de la conquête de VAfrigue du nord 


par les Arabes, in Arabica, 1 (1954), 17-43; this author's. | 


K. al-Ansáb has now been published, Madrid 1996. 
Of general works, for Ibn A'tham al-Küft, see 
H. Masse, La chronique d'Ibn Atham et la conquête de 
lIfrikiya, in Mélanges M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 
1935-55, 85-90. [bn al-Athir in his Kami utilised 
the lost works of al-Warrak and al-Rakik al- 
Kayrawani. Al-Nuwayri devoted a complete volume 


to the history of the Maghrib and al-Andalus, vol. | 
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xxii of the Cairo 1983 ed. of his Nikāja. Of Western | 


sources, a fragment of al-Rakik's T. Hrīkya wa 
"-Maghrib, covering the period from the mid-Ist 
century A.H. to the end of the 4th one, is ed. 
Mundjr al-Ka‘bi, Tunis 1968, and also ‘A.A. al- 
Zaydān and 'LD.'U. Misa, Beirut 1990. Ibn 
‘Idhari’s Bayan remains one of the most detailed 
and best-documented sources. Of Ibn al-Kattàn's 
‘Ikd al-djumān, only the section on the end of the 
Almoravids and beginning of the Almohads has sur- 
vived. Of Ibn Khaldiin’s ‘bar, there is a new crit- 
ical ed. by Kh.Sh. Suhayl and S. Zakkar, 4 vols. 
Beirut 1988. Two late authors, nevertheless of some 
use, are Ibn Abi Dinar (11th/17th century), al-Münis 
ft akhbar Ifrkiya wa-Tūnis, Tunis 1967 and Beirut 
1993 (the latter ed. bringing nothing new), and al- 
Wazir al-Sarrad}, al-Hulal al-sundusiyya fi "l-akhbàr al- 
tünisiyya, Beirut 1984. 

Of individual dynasties, for the Aghlabids, 
note a lost source on the dynasty utilised by al- 
Bakrī, Ibn al-Athir, al-Nuwayri and Ibn 'Idhārī. For 
the Fātimids, see rATiMIDs and its BibL, to which 
should now be added al-Ķādī al-Nu'mān, Daim 
al-Islam, Cairo 1948; idem, K Iftitāh al-da'wa, ed. 
F. Dachraoui, Tunis 1968, and W. al-Ķādī, Beirut 
1970; idem, A. al-Madjalis wa 'l-musāyarāt, ed. H. al- 
Faķī et alii, Tunis 1979; al-Dà': [dris ‘Imad al- 
Din, K ‘Uyiin al-akhbàr (T. al-khulafā” al-fatimiyyin 
bi "-Maghrib, ed. M. Yalaoui, Beirut 1985. For 
the Almohads and Hafsids, see the Bibis. to AL- 
MUWAHHIDŪN and HarsIDs, to which should be 
added Ibn al-Abbār, a/-Hulla al-siyara’, Cairo 1963; 
Ibn Kunfudh, al-Fāristyya fī mabüd? al-dawla al- 
hafsiyya, Tunis 1968; Ibn al-Shamma', al-Adilla al- 
bayyina al-nūrāniyya fi mafākhir al-dawla al-hafsiyya, 
Tunis 1984 (see on this author, R. Brunschvig, Ibn 
al-Shamma‘, historien hafside, in AIEO, 1 [1934-5], 193- 
212); Zarkashī, T. al-Dawlatayn al-muwahkidiyya wa 
"-hafsiyya, Tunis 1966. 

For the geographers and for travel nar- 
ratives, see the Bibl. to IFRĪĶIYA, and also ‘Umari, 
Masālik al-absár, section on North Africa tr. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, L'Afrique moins l'Egypte, 
Paris 1927, and ed. Casablanca 1988. Of travellers, 
see ‘Abdari, Rihla, Rabat 1968; Tidjānī, Rikla, Tunis 
1980; Ibn Rushayd, Ma? al-'ayba, Tunis 1982; Ibn 
Battūta, Rihla, i, 21-5, tr. Gibb, i, 13-17; Balàwi, 
Tad al-mafnk bi-tahliyat ‘ulama’ al-mashrik, Morocco 
n.d.; Ķalasādī, Rihía, sc. Tamhid al-tālīb, Tunis 1979; 
Brunschvig, Deux récits de voyage inédits en Afrique du 
nord au XV" siècle, Adorne et ‘Abd al-Basit ibn Khalil, 
Paris 1936. On the genre, S. M’ghirbi, Les voyageurs 
de Occident musulman. du XH" au XIV siècle, Tunis 
1996. 

For biographical dictionaries, see Abu 
'I--Arab al-Tamimi, Tabakat ‘ulam? Ifrikiya wa-Tūnis, 
Tunis 1968; Khushanī, Tabakat ‘ulama’ Ifrikiya, Cairo 
1953; Maliki, Riyād al-nufūs, Beirut 1983-5; al- 
Dabbagh and then Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim al-iman ft 
ma/rifat ahl al-Kayrawān, Tunis 1968-78. Specifically 
Maliki ones include al-Kadi ‘Iyad, Tartīb al-madank, 
Rabat 1983; Ibn Farhan, Dibádj, Cairo 1972, and 
the continuations (dāuyūl) of the Dībādi by Ķarālī, 
Tawshīh al-Dībādj, Beirut 1983, and Ahmad Bābā's 
Nayi al-ibtihādj, Cairo 1939. For Kharidjite ones, 
see AL-IBADIYYA and its Bibl. 

Legal sources have a special interest, as de- 
scribed by Cahen and Talbi, and by S. Ghrab, in 
his Autub al-fatawa wa-ķīmaluhā al-iditimá'iyya, mithal 
nawāzil al-Burzuli, in Hawliyyat al-Djāmia al- Tünisiyya, 
xvi (1968), 62-102. The great corpora of Maliki law 
included those of Sabnün [go], Ibn. Sabnün, Ibn 
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al-Furāt, Ibn Abi Zayd al-Ķayrawānī, Ibn Djazzar 
and al-Kābisī (cf. H.R. Idris, Deux juristes kairoua- 
nais de l'époque zinde: Ibn Abi Zaid et al-Oābisi, in 
AIEO, xii [1954], 173-98). Maghribr scholars pro- 
duced fahāris or barümidj, the equivalents of the 
mashyakhas of the East, in which the names of their 
masters are noted, as with the Fihrist of al-Rassa‘, 
Tunis 1972. For collections of fatwàs and 
nawāzil, see the works of Burzulī and Wansharīsī 
mentioned in NĀZILA, and also Māzarī, al-Mu'lim 
bi-fawa’id Muslim, Tunis 1988; Maghīlī, a/-Durza al- 
maknūna fi nawāzil Mazzüna, still in ms. but studied 
by Berque, En lisant les nawazil Mazzüna, in SI, xxxii 
[1970], 31-9; H. Touati, En relisant les nawāzil 
Mazouna, marabouts et chorfas au Maghreb central au XV‘ 
siècle, in SI, lxxvii [1993], 75-94); other ms. works 
exist by Ibn Shabbat and Ibn al-Rami. The for- 
mularies of notaries are valuable for the light 
which they throw on private life: Ibn Munāsif, 
Tanbīh al-hukkām fi "l-ahkam, Tunis 1977; al-Ķādī 
‘Iyad and his son Muhammad, Madhahib al-hukkam 
J nawāzil al-ahkàm, Beirut 1990; Ibn ‘Abd al-Rafi*, 
Maun al-hukkam ‘ala l-kadāyā wa ’l-ahkam, Beirut 
1989. Hispano-Maghribi Aisba treatises in- 
clude Ibn ‘Umar, Ahkàm al-sük, Tunis 1975; see 
also Abū ‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam, X al-Amwal, 
Beirut 1988. 

Hagiographical sources: many manāķib works 
on the saints of Tunis are still in ms., but see e.g. 
the manākib of Muhriz b. Khalaf [g.v.]. ed. Idris, 
Paris 1959, of al-Sayyida *A'isha al-Mannübiyya, 
Tunis 1925, of Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Aris by Rāshidī, 
Tunis 1303/1885, of Sayyidi Abu "Hasan al- 
Shādhilī, by al-Sabbagh, Tunis 1886; and of al- 
Dahmānī, by al-Dabbāgh; also Ibn al-Kunfudh, 
Uns al-fakir, Rabat 1965; Ibn Khaldün, Shifa’ al-sa^il 
li-tahdhib al-mas@ il, Tunis 1991. 

2. Studies. A survey of recent general 
histories of the Maghrib is given by M. Chapoutot- 
Remadi, Thirty years of research on the history of the 
medieval Maghrib (seventh to sixteenth centuries), in M. Le 
Gall and K. Perkins (eds.), The Maghrib in question. 
Essays in history and histonography, Austin, Texas 1997, 
35-61. On Tunisia specifically, H. Djait et alii, 
Histoire de la Tunisie, ii, Le Moyen-Age, Tunis 1960; 
H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Warakat ta’rikh Tünis, Tunis 
1965, 1981; M.H. Sharif, Tarīkk Tunis, Tunis 
1980. Of recent works on individual dynasties, 
F. Dachraoui, Le califat fatimide au Maghrib 296- 
362/909-973, Tunis 1981; H. Halm, Das Reich der 
Mahdi. Der Aufstieg der Fatimiden (875-973), Munich 
1991, Eng. tr. M. Bonner, The empire of the Mahdi. 
The rise of the Fatinids, Leiden 1996. Of recent 
works on literary history, Chedli Bouyahya, Za 
vie littēratre en Ifriqiya sous les Zirides 362-555 H./972- 
1160, Paris 1972; M. Yalawī, al-Adab bi "I-Ifrikiya 
fi ‘ahd al-fātimī, Beirut 1986; M.M. Lābidī, al- 
Hayat al-adabiyya fi "I-Kayrawan fī ‘ahd al-Aghālība, 


Tunis 1994; Ahmad al-Tawīlī, al-Hayāt al-adabyya | 


fi ‘asr al-hafsī, Kayrawan 1996. On religious 
history: F. Djābirī, Nizàm al-azzaba ‘ind al-Ibādīyya 
Ji Djarba, Tunis 1975; Mahmūd Isma‘il, al-Khawàardj 
fi '-Maghrib al-islāmī, Beirut 1976; P. Cuperly, 
Introduction à l'étude. de l'Ibadisme et de sa théologie, 
Algiers n.d. 

Economic, social and urban history. 
Numerous arts. by Brunschvig, in his Etudes d'islam- 


ologie, Paris 1976, and Etudes sur Ulslam. classique et | 
l'Afrique du Nord, Variorum, London 1986. Numerous | 


works by S.D. Goitein on the Cairo Geniza doc- 
uments highlight the importance of Ifrikiya in 


Mediterranean trade, see his A Mediterranean society, 
Berkeley etc. 1967-88, and also his La Tunisie au XI 
siècle à la lumiere des documents de la Geniza du Caire, 
in Etudes d'onentalisme dédiées à la mémoire de E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Paris 1962, ii, 559-79, and Mediaeval Tunisia, 
the hub of the Mediterranean, in Studies in Islamic history 
and institutions, Leiden 1966, 308-28. Also, works by 
M. Talbi, including his Law and economy in Ifriqiya 
(Tunisia) in the third Islamic century. Agriculture and the 
role of slaves in the country’s economy, in The Islamic 
Middle East 700-1900. Studies in economic and social 
history, Princeton 1981, 209-49, and Etudes d'histoire 
tfrigtyennes et de civilisation musulmane médiévale, Tunis 
1982. On the role of the towns: J. Revault, 
Palais et demeures de Tunis, Paris 1967-71; A. Daoulatli, 
Tunis sous les Hafsides, évolution urbaine et activité archi- 
lecturale, Tunis 1976; M. Chapoutot-Remadi, Fronte 
sahariano e fronte mediterraneo, in Hinterland, Milan, xv- 
xvi (1980), 10-20; P.L. Cambuzat, L'évolution des cités 
du Tell en Ifriqiya du VII au XI siècle, Algiers 1986; 
J. Abdelkefi, Za Medina de Tunis, Paris 1989; 
L'habitation traditionelle dans les pays musulmans autour 
de la Méditerranée, YREMAM-IFAU, Cairo 1990-2; 
Chapoutot-Remadi, Ta’rikh al-mudun al-islamiyya al- 
ala, in al-Fann al-arabi al-islāmī, ALECSO, Tunis 
1995, ii, 9-25. On coins: M. al-‘Ush, Monnaies agh- 
labides étudiées en relation avec l'histoire des Aghlabides, 
Damascus 1982; Hamid al-‘Adjabi, Catalogues sur les 
monnaies tunisiennes, Tunis 1990-5. 
(Mounira CHAPOUTOT-REMADI and 
Raptr DacHrFous) 
(c) The period from ca. 1500 to 1881. 
What might be called “the modern period"—a 
European historical concept, but nevertheless perti- 
nent here—in Tunisian history, began in Ifrīķiya 
around the opening of the 16th century, with a severe . 
crisis, involving the break-up of the old-established 
Hafsid state, the collapse of urban and sedentary soci- 
eties and the recovered autonomy of the tribes (cf. 
Leo Africanus, tr. Epaulard, ii, 374-94). The deeply- 
troubled land now became a military and political 
vacuum attracting the great powers of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, the Spaniards and the Ottomans. The 
struggle between these latter two powers lasted some 
forty years, ending with the Ottoman victory of 1574, 
supported by the majority of the local inhabitants, or, 
at least, of the town-dwellers (see Ibn Abi Dinar, al- 
Mims fi akhbàr Ifrikya wa-Tūnis, Tunis 1967, 160-3). 
Tunis now became an Ottoman province, like 
Algiers and Tripoli, with the sultan represented there 
by a pasha or governor, a handful of secretaries, a 
kad? efendi at the head of the judicio-legal institution, 
and above all, a militia of 3,000 Janissaries and a 
diwàn closely connected with this militia and forming 
the governor’s council. It was a régime of military 
occupation which, in fact, intervened little in the daily 
lives of the people, except for questions connected 
with the maintenance of public order, obedience to 
the new masters and taxation, apart from these leav- 
ing the subjects alone with their traditional institu- 
tions, religious or customary, which the régime was 
content to control or at least utilise to its own profit. 
Although the hand of the régime was light, it never- 
theless had significant consequences for the land: it 
made it into an entity distinct from its neighbours, 
the future framework for the state and then the nation 
of Tunisia, and it introduced there a certain *moder- 
nity”. This last took the form of a morc modern type 
of army; a central, paper-shuflling bureaucracy, how- 
ever rudimentary; and relations with lands across the 
the Ottoman empire, from which thc régime 


seas 


derived its legitimacy, its Janissaries and secretaries 
and which offered an immense unified commercial 
market, and Christian Europe, from which came man- 
power, such as slaves, who might become powerful 
mamlüks, adventurers and merchants, bringing goods 
and precious currency, acquired from around 1580 


onwards by privateering [see ĶURSĀN. i] and then, | 


from the 17th century onwards, by trade. With this 
process taking place, there took shape within Tunisia 
a kind of split between a Mediterranean outlook, 


marked by links with the outside world and the means | 


for dominating the rest of the land, and a hinterland, 
devoted to traditionalism and stagnation. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, the govern- 
ment of the province (iyala) evolved into what was in 
effect a régime autonomous of Istanbul, paralysed by 
a prolonged crisis: the "Turks, permanently installed 
in Tunis, seized power by means of the junior offi- 
cers of the militia, the des, who surrounded and 
invested the diwan in 1591 (R. Mantran, L’evolution des 
relations entre la Tunisie et l'empire. ottoman du XVI au 
XIX" siècle, in CT, xxvi-xxvii [1959], 319-33). The 
province took on thereafter, in European eyes, its 
“barbaresque” denomination and permanent charac- 
teristics: privateering activity (with its golden age in 
the first half of the 17th century); the enslavement of 
Christians (a real phenomenon, although widely exag- 
gerated); and an internal “tyranny”, which, as well as 
being something rather strange and barbarous, was 
valid for the whole of the Maghrib (L. Valensi, Le 
Maghreb avant la prise d'Alger, Paris 1969, 15-17, 94-112). 
In practice, the internal situation, political and social, 
continued to evolve. One of the Deys, "Uthmān, 
"seized complete control of decision-making" (mfarada 


bi "L-Kalima) in 1595 or 1598 and set up a kind of | 
principate which, whilst perpetuating the Turkish and | 


military dominance and whilst benefiting from the 
proceeds of corsair activity (at this time at its apogee), 
did not hesitate to rein in the excesses of the soldiery 
and encouraged the peaceful activities of the local 
people and of emigrants coming in from outside. Thus 
the Moriscos [9.v.], expelled from Spain in 1609, now 
came to play an important role in the increase in 
artisanal and agricultural activity characterising this 


period (see J.D. Latham, Towards a study of Andalusian | 


immigration in Tunisian history, in CT, xix-xx [1957], 
203-52; the Jews of Leghorn were natural interme- 
diaries between the two shores of the Mediterranean; 
and finally, European merchants were installed at 
Tunis under the terms of treaties imposed, but in part 


warmly welcomed by one element of the ruling class, | 


including the Dey (see P. Sebag, Tunis au XVII" siècle. 
Une cité barbaresque au temps de la course, Paris 1989, 173; 
T. Bashrüsh, Djumhūriyyat al-dāyāt fi Tunis 1591-1675, 
Tunis 1992, 63, 78, 107; J.M. Abun-Nasr, The beylicate 
in seventeenth-century Tunisia, in [JMES, vi [1975], 70-7). 

This régime of the preponderance of the Deys, 
efficacious in Tunis and other places where there was 
a Turkish presence, progressively gave way to the 
predominance of the Murādī Beys from the middle 
of the 17th century onwards. These descendants of 


Murad, who had originally been a mamlük of Corsican | 


origin, were, as beys, commanders of the fiscal mili- 


tary organisation (mahalla {g.v.]), and they now suc- | 


ceeded in breaking the resistance of the warrior tribes 
(Awlād Sa'id, Awlad Shannūf, etc.) and in extending, 
within certain limits, the control of Tunis over the 
country’s interior after some fifteen years of fighting 
(from 1628 onwards). They could thus now draw fresh 
resources from it and form new means of support, 


largely indigenous, thus enabling them to counterbal- i 
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ance the “Turkish” military institution and that of its 
representative, the Dey. Furthermore, responding to 
the demands of the local milieu, they re-established 
links with the earlier Hafsid monarchical traditions. 
They founded a hereditary dynasty, and organised a 
royal court at Bardo, outside Tunis and away from 
the Janissary barracks; there at Bardo they brought 
together their military and civil “household”, with 
their clients and their apologists and propagandists 
(see Ibn Abi Dinar, of. cit, 229-42). They did not, 
however, renounce at this time their "Turkish" or 
Ottoman allegiance, since they continued to depend 
on the services of the Janissaries and on privateering. 
But, thanks to local support, they managed to bend 
the Deys to their own authority and to frustrate by 
force the several attempts to restore the latter’s power 
(in 1673, 1685-6 and 1694-5, on this latter occasion 
with the support of the Dey of Algiers to the “Turks” 
of Tunis). In regard to the latter, the Murādī Beys 
would figure as “Arab princes”, unfaithful to their 
Ottoman suzerain (Plantet, op. cit., 416-30); thus the 
Dey of Algiers would intervene at Tunis with the aim 
of putting an end—without, however, great success— 
to an evolution which could have been contagious, 
as much as by a desire for plunder. For other rea- 
sons, the Murādī line disappeared in 1702, the vic- 
tim of a concatenation of internecine conflicts and 
the excesses of its last Beys, in addition to the dis- 
creet intervention of the Ottoman Porte. A Turkish 
officer who came back from Istanbul overthrew the 
Bey and then eliminated the rest of his family. He 
tried to restore the Turkish preponderance, but with- 
out success; at the first reverse which he suffered at 
the hands of the forces of Algiers, in July 1705, his 
attempt to turn back the clock collapsed leaving no 
trace, a sign of the irreversibility of the land's polit- 
ical evolution in the course of the 17th century. 

It fell to his successor adeptly to take advantage 
of the *monarchical" experience begun by the Murādīs. 
Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali (I), a kulughli [see KuL-ocHLU) and 
leading member of the ruling class, appointed to the 
functions of Bey by the authorities and notables of 
Tunis, succeeded in repelling the invaders from Algiers 
(October 1705) and in rapidly eliminating rivals. He 
utilised at one and the same time support from the 
Janissaries, the mamlüks, and above all, the forces of 
the local notables of the land (caids-/azzám, the shaykhs 


of local communities, local military groups, religious 


leaders, etc.). He concentrated all power into his own 
hands, whilst maintaining the old institutions (the Dey, 
the diwan and the council), which willingly submitted 
to his will rather than to the inevitable Ottoman alle- 
giance. In order to increase the resources at his dis- 
posal, he encouraged local production and commerce, 
but intervened in economic affairs to ill effect. He 
had recourse to the mushtara (gathering together cere- 
als at a low price and re-selling them to the benefit 
of Christian merchants) and developed tax-farming 
(lizma) at all levels, measures which were consonant 
with the growth of European commerce (M.-H. Chērif, 
Pouvoir et société dans la "Tunisie de Husayn bin "Alī, 1705- 
1740, Tunis 1984, i, 119-50, 184-9, 195-204). For 
various reasons, internal as much as external, the land 
suffered a long series of troubles between 1728 and 
1762: civil war between the supporters of the Bey 


| and those of his nephew "Alī (1728-9, and then 1735- 


40), the despotism of "Alī Basha (1740-56), and inva- 


| sions from Algiers supporting one side or the other 


(1735, 1756, on the last occasion involving the sack 
of the capital, with distressing excesses which the pop- 
ulation were slow to forget) (Plantet, of. cit, ii, 500-5). 
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When peace returned in 1762, the Husaynid régime 
benefited from more than half a century of stability 
and consolidation, internal as well as external, in the 
reigns of ‘Ali Bay (1759-82) and Hammida Basha 
(1782-1814). These successful policies were explicable 
by the closer alliance of the dynasty with local nota- 
bles (not, however, excluding allegiance to the 
Ottomans and the ruling classes’ connection with the 
“Turks”) and by skilful exploitation of favourable inter- 
nal circumstances (ca. 1760-75) and external ones (the 
wars of the French Revolutionary period and the 
Empire). The increase of European commerce in Tunis 
during the second half of the 18th century likewise 
benefited from this atmosphere, securing profit for the 
persons involved, the state and its associates and clients 
(Abun-Nasr, The Tunisian state in the eighteenth century, in 
ROMM, xxxiii [1982], 33-61; D. Panzac, La Régence 
de Tunis et la mer à l'époque de Hammouda Pacha Bey 
(1782-1814), in CT, clxv [1993], 65-84). 

Society in Tunis, for its part, belonged undoubt- 
edly to the late Arab-Islamic civilisation, marked by 
its conservatism, even devotion to the past, on the 
material, social and mental levels, and characterised 
by unchanging techniques, the segmentation into patri- 
lineal families, in separate communities (as well as 
the age-old rivalry between towns and countryside), 
submission to “patriarchal” authority (in the sense 
used by Hisham Sharabi, Le néo-patriarchat, Fr. tr. Paris 
1996), etc. The “Tunisian” land was, moreover, dis- 
tinguished by a massive presence of tribes in the coun- 
tryside and by a relatively homogeneous culture, 
overwhelmingly Arab and Maliki Sunni. Ín modern 
times, rural society did not change appreciably ( Valensi, 
Fellahs tunisiens, l'économie. rurale et la vie des campagnes 
aux 18° et 19° siécles, Paris-The Hague 1977, 365-8) 
except for interventions by the beylicate, which had 
several consequences. It broke the power of the great 
tribes; consolidated the position of a class of notables 
(e.g. caids, shaykhs and marabouts with a wide fol- 
lowing), which became its clients; and it favoured an 
economy of money circulation through its direct or 
indirect functions and its initiatives (mushtarā, the farm- 
ing out of its dues, creation of souks, etc.). Yet all 
things considered, this “progress” was limited because 
of numerous blocking factors, technological, demo- 
graphic, mental and political. It is more on the level 
of the towns that one should seek change as a result 
of borrowings from the Andalusī immigrants, the 
Ottomans and others, which were felt in the spheres 
of food, habits, music and architecture, at least in 
Tunis itself, from the 17th century onwards. European 
influences on society showed themselves somewhat 
later, in the 19th century, but in a deeper and more 
lasting manner. The body of *ulamā” expanded pro- 
gressively from this century onwards and became hier- 
archically differentiated. As a result, they functioned 
as allies of the central power which gave them a priv- 
ileged position, but they maintained a certain dis- 
tance, especially in cases of conflict between Muslims 
(e.g. the war with Tripoli 1793-4; cf. Ibn Abi '1-Diyāf, 
Ithaf ahl al-zamàn bi-akhbàr mulūk Tunis wa-ahd al-amān, 
Tunis 1964, ii, 23-4) or when reforms inspired by 
modernism were in the air, ca. 1860 (A. Ben Achour, 
Catégories de la société tunisoise dans la deuxième moitié du 
XIX" siècle, Tunis 1989, 443-4). The new ideas flour- 
ished more amongst the local scholars connected with 
the Makhzan or with the lands outside; this was the 
case with the apologia for “progress” and an opening- 
up for commerce presented by the minister-secretary 
Hammūda Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ca. 1775 (Chérif, Hammiida 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz wa-afküruhu “al-takaddumiyya”, in Rev. 


Hist. Maghreb., \vii-lviii [1990], 211-19), or further, with 
the modern notion of the fatherland [see waTANIvvA] 
set forth by Ibn Abi '-Diyāf and his imitators in the 
19th century (see A. Demeersman, Formulation de l'idée 
de patrie en Tunisie (1837-1872), in IBLA, cxiii [1966], 
35-71, cxiv-cxv [1967], 109-42; A. Abdesselem, Les 
historiens tunisiens des XVII, XVIII" et XIX siècles, essai 
d'histoire. culturelle, Paris 1973, 122-3). Artisans and 
traders who were in contact with the outside world, . 
the great caids-/azzàm and the exporters of the prod- 
ucts of the land, were, in their fashion, the vehicles 
for modernity, despite a traditional way of life and 
culture. The trade of manufacturing shāshiyyas or 
chéchias, headgear introduced first by Morisco refugees 
and then taken up by indigenous craftsmen [see LIBĀS. 
i and ii, Glossaries], is an example of an activity of 
a capitalist type, in the sense of the term for that 
time (Valensi, Islam et capitalisme: production et commerce 
des chéchias en Tunisie et en France aux 18° et 19° siècles, 
in Rev. Hist. Moderne Contemporaine, xvii [1969], 376- 
400). At the beginning of the 19th century, a certain 
Hadjdj Yünis al-Djirbr handled business on a 
Mediterranean scale (Panzac, op. cit., 80), and ca. 1840- 
50, the trading and other activities of one Ben ‘Ayyad 
brought to mind, through his ways of conduct and 
his mentality, the entrepreneurs and captains of indus- 
try of overseas lands (L.C. Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad 
Bey 1837-1855, Princeton 1974, 342-3). But in the 
end, this was only an aborted “bourgeoisie”, because 
of the traditionalism with which it was imbued, its 
non-evolving, imported techniques, the patrimonialism 
of the state and, finally, because of its dependence 
vis-à-vis the European capitalism with which it had to 
operate, in particular after 1815. 

The 19th century was the age of European expan- 
sion, which became irresistible in all spheres and which 
provoked in Tunisia an upsetting of the earlier polit- 
ical and social state of balance, as elsewhere outside 
Western Europe. The expedition of 1815-16 of Lord 
Exmouth proclaimed to the Maghrib the new rela- 
tionship involving force, and it brought about, more 
than the ending of corsair activity (by now moribund 
anyway), a liberty of commerce on the best possible 
conditions. The Bey of Tunis bowed to the exigen- 
cies coming now from Europe, on this occasion and 
on otbers, but soon found himself in a state of finan- 
cial difficulty, whose burden he now placed on the 
shoulders of his subjects, whence the discontents of 
these latter, headed by the notables, and revolts (Chérif, 
Expansion européenne et. difficultés tunisiennes, 1815-1830, in 
Annales ESC [May-June 1970, no. 3], 714-45). In 1830, 
the French installed themselves in Algiers, and in 1835 
the Ottomans at Tripoli. In Tunis, Ahmad (I) Bey 
(1837-55), faced with such threats, had recourse to 
an audacious policy of reforms. Out of this came a 
further step towards the feeling of the régime's Tunisian 
national identity (although it never ceased to proclaim 
its faithfulness to the Ottomans); the consolidation, 
in a certain sense, of the structures of state; the ap- 
pearance of a core of men at court won over to the 
idea of reform; but also, the abortiveness of several 
ill-framed measures, unsurmountable financial prob- 
lems, and sources of abuses and discontent (Brown, 
op. cit., 348-56; Kh. Chater, Dépendance et mutations pré- 
coloniales. La Régence de Tunis de 1815 à 1851, Tunis 
1984, 560-83). 

Under Ahmad's successors, reforms were acceler- 
ated under pressure from European consuls but also 
in response to a group of Tunisian reformers grouped 
round the person of Khayr al-Din [g.»]: in particu- 
lar, the grant of guarantees to the subjects in 1857 


and a constitution in 1861. At the same time, exten- 
sive public works—of doubtful uülity—were begun, 
juicy contracts were concluded with unscrupulous in- 
termediaries, and finally, heavy outside loans were 
obtained on catastrophic conditions (extravagant com- 
missions obtained over wine-bibbing, even downright 
fraud). The Bey was driven to raise taxes to intoler- 
able levels, provoking a near-general revolt in 1864, 
that of *Ali b. Ghidhahum [see IBN GHIDHAHUM, in 
Suppl], followed by merciless repression which left | 
the land in ruins and permanently irreconciled. At 
the end of this infernal cycle, aggravated by the nat- 
ural calamities of 1867-8, the beylicate announced its 
bankruptcy. An international financial commission was 
then in 1869 charged with overseeing the country's 
revenues in order to secure repayment of the debt 
(J. Ganiage, Les origines du protectorat français en Tunisie 
(1861-1881), Paris 1959, 177-402). The defeat of 
France, the main pressuriser of the Tunisian govern- 
ment, in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, gave 
Tunisia a momentary breathing-space, used by Khayr 
al-Din, now prime minister, to put affairs in order 
and to apply realistic reforms. But in 1877 he fell | 
from power, and the descent to the abyss was resumed | 
to France's profit, who succeeded in setting aside its 
rival Italy and in installing itself comfortably in Tunis 
under the Treaty of Protectorate imposed on the Bey | 
on 12 May 1881. This was the logical outcome of a 
relationship based on force unfavourable for Tunisia 
for decades, but it was also the launching-pad for the 
new policy of colonial expansionism. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also | 

H. Cambon, Histoire de la Régence de Tunis, Paris 

1948; B. Tlili, Les rapports culturels et idéologiques entre 

Orient et l'Occident. en Tunisie au XIX" siècle, 1830- | 

1880, Tunis 1974; and for a list of the Husaynid | 

Beys and a brief sketch of their history, C.E. 

Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, a chronological and 

genealogical manual, Edinburgh 1996, 55-6 no. 22. 
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(d) The period of the Protectorate and the 
establishment of independent Tunisia. 

This period involved struggles for the achievement 
of national identity and then of national independ- 
ence, led first by the reformist movement on the eve | 
of the Protectorate and then by the nationalist move- 
ment during the Protectorate. | 

The situation before the imposition of the Protectorate 

European penetration of Tunisia had begun in the 
mid-19th century as the balance of forces between 
East and West increasingly tipped in favour of the 
latter, favoured by the almost universal decadence of 
the Regency, permitting first commercial and finan- 
cial penetration and then political and military by the 
outside forces. Commercial penetration was seen in | 
the unequal treaties imposed on Tunisia by Britain | 
in 1863 and 1875 and by Italy in 1868. By the terms | 
of these, the Tunisian government could not forbid | 
or limit the import of British and Italian goods, which 
were only to pay an 8% entry tax and be free of all | 
internal dues to which the indigenous Tunisian prod- 
ucts were subject. France profited equally from these 
arrangements by virtue of her most-favoured-nation 
status. There was also a financial penetration, aided 
by the policies of the Tunisian government in the 
1860s of borrowing from the European powers. Once 
the Bey became unable to keep up interest payments, 
France, Britain and Italy intervened to place the coun- 
try’s finances under their tutelage and to protect their 
interests, so that under their pressure, the Bey Muham- | 
mad (III) al-Sadik (1859-82) set up in 1869 the Com- | 
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mission financière internationale, made up of Tunisians and 
foreigners, which acted until 1884 as in effect the real 
ministry of finance in Tunis. 

This financial and economic control limited con- 
siderably Tunisian sovereignty in these spheres, and 
increased in the 1870s. Western Europe entered a 
period of economic depression in the period 1873-96, 
involving a shrinkage of the European internal mar- 
ket, resulting therefore in the piling-up of industrial 
products and capital. In order to find outlets and 
fields for investment outside Europe, France embarked 
on a policy of colonial expansion which was to lead, 
in Tunisia, to its occupation and the establishment of 
the Protectorate. 

The Protectorate 

Hence on 24 April 1881 a French army of 35,000 
men invaded the Regency of Tunis from Algeria. At 
the same time, the Naval Division of the Levant sailed 
from Toulon, and on | May the Brigades of Mourant 
and Bréart landed at Bizerta. On 8 May General 
Bréart marched on Tunis and on the 12th appeared 
at the beylical palace of Bardo with a contingent of 
troops. The Bey bowed to force majeure and signed the 
Treaty of Bardo establishing French hegemony in 
Tunisia. The act of 12 May, euphemistically called 
a treaty, was in fact a French diktat imposed on 
Muhammad al-Sadik. It did not deprive the Bey of 
all powers but merely ensured French preponderance 
in Tunisia to the exclusion of all other European 
powers. It deprived the Bey of freedom of external 
action, since he was now unable to treat with any 
outside power without the consent of the French gov- 
ernment. 

It was only by the Convention of La Marsa imposed 
on "Alī (III) Bey (1882-1902) on 8 June 1883 that 
France established a real protectorate over Tunisia. 
The Treaty of Bardo had just reserved control of 
external affairs to France, but by this convention, the 
Bey’s internal control of affairs was encroached upon 
without, however, it being suppressed altogether. 
Nevertheless, by promising to implement the admin- 
istrative reforms which France judged useful and to 
contract no loans for the Tunisian state without the 
sanction of the French government, the Bey in fact 
placed himself within the hands of the French 
Republic. 

In the period which followed, the Bey was little 
more than a decorative figure-head justifying the 
Protectorate in the eyes of French, Tunisian and 
European public opinion. He lost all his prerogatives 
to the Minister Resident, elevated in June 1885 to 
the status of Resident-General, who now became the 
real master within the Regency. Some Tunisian min- 
isters were admittedly retained in the government, but 
their number was reduced to two (as against five 
French ones; the prime minister and the “minister 
of the pen", who were chosen by the Resident-General, 
hence could only function under his orders. Their 
role, wrote the Resident Paul Cambon, was limited 
to “putting into effect through local officials deci- 
sions taken by the Bey at the behest of the heads of 
the different administrative departments and after 
the Resident's previously-bestowed assent". The two 
Tunisian ministers were in any case under the over- 
sight of a French official, the Secretary-General whose 
functions, as laid down in February 1883, made him 
the real director of the Tunisian administration. The 
Protectorate provided, it was true, that local admin- 
istration should remain in the hands of indigenous 
Tunisian kā'ids, khalifas and shaykhs, but a body of 
French officials, called civil controllers, was set up in 
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1884 to supervise them; their role was thus compar- 
able to that of the Resident-General vis-à-vis the Bey 
and the Secretary-General vis-à-vis the Tunisian 
ministers. 

Economic change 

This political and administrative tutelage obviously 
created favourable conditions for an economic tutelage, 
seen, in an agricultural economy, in land colonisation. 
This last process, begun before 1881, increased in 
intensity with the Protectorate. In the period 1881-92 
the French government opened up Tunisia to capi- 
talists investing in land colonisation, a private system 
of colonisation. The Protectorate administration con- 
tented itself with assuring these capitalists of "perfect 
security, good administration and a satisfactory devel- 
opment of a communications system”. But after 1892, 
a system of official colonisation was instituted side- 
by-side with the private one. This official system 
involved centralising as much land as possible into 
the hands of the state so that it could be granted 
out at moderate charges and with facilities for repay- 
ment to French nationals. Also, whilst the private sys- 
tem was concerned with milk land on more or less 
legal conditions, the state system was concerned with 
“dead” lands, collective lands, forest lands and habous 
(hubüs = awkaf [see wakr]). 

In this way, French-owned land which had 
amounted to some 114,000 hectares on the eve of 
the Protectorate, by 1892 amounted to 443,000 ha 
and in 1914 to 560,000 ha. If one adds to these the 
lands acquired by the Land Service which were not 
yet allocated, and those acquired by other Europeans, 
especially Italians, amounting to over 130,000 ha, 
nearly one million hectares passed from Tunisian own- 
ership to that of European nationals. These lands were 
usually situated in the most fertile and well-watered 
regions and had constituted the best territories of the 
Regency. This foreign grip on this preponderant eco- 
nomic sector led to a decline in other sectors such 
as stock rearing, artisanal activities and commerce 
directly or indirectly linked with them. 

The situation by the nature of things provoked a 
reaction against European penetration, at first from 
the native Tunisian élite and then by wide sections 
of the population against French domination. 

The reformist movement and resistance to penetration 

The promoters of the patriotic movement saw them- 
selves as protectors of the sovereignty of their land 
against the European powers. Fascinated by the rise 
and development of Western Europe, they themselves 
sought to learn from it the means and power of resist- 
ing European influences. 

The movement first appeared in the 1840s with 
Ahmad (I) Bey (1837-55), an enlightened ruler who 
was inspired by Western ideas to embark on a pro- 
gramme of reforms. His army was reorganised with 
French aid and on the French model, with a poly- 
technic college founded in 1840 at Bardo to train 
competent officers. It was the first modern educational 
institution in Tunisia, and formed for its students a 
real window on science, civilisation and Western meth- 
ods. In 1846 the Bey abolished slavery in the Regency 
before making an official visit to France which con- 
firmed him in his modernist convictions, and the offi- 
cials who accompanied him, headed by Khayr al-Din 
Pasha [g.».], and these last, with the support of grad- 
uates from the polytechnic college formed the new 
reformist movement, so that it continued after Ahmad's 
death in 1855 under his successor Muhammad (II) 
Bey (1855-9). The latter promulgated on 9 September 
1857, mainly under pressure from the consuls of out- 


side powers but also from that of internal reformists, 
the Fundamental Pact which, as in modern states, 
guaranteed rights to all inhabitants of the Regency 
irrespective of religion and nationality, in effect, secu- 
rity of life and private property, equality before the 
law, equality of tax burdens and freedom of worship. 
It envisaged the grant of a constitution, in fact pro- 
claimed by Muhammad (III) al-Sadik Bey (1859-82) 
on 21 January 1861. This document limited the pow- 
ers of the Bey and his ministers and, in theory, ended 
absolute power. It was the basis for a new political 
system involving a separation of powers, with a leg- 
islative assembly, the Grand Council, and court with 
judges who could not be removed. Despite its sus- 
pension in 1864 during a politically troubled period 
in Tunisia, the reformist movement remained attached 
to a modernist and democratic programme. Its chief, 
Khayr al-Din Pasha, who resigned in 1862 his pres- 
idency of the Grand Council in protest against the 
violation of the constitution by the Prime Minister, 
occupied himself with strengthening the reformist cur- 
rent by providing it with a theoretical basis in his 
book of 1867, Akwam al-masalik fi marifat ahwàl al- 
mamālik “The most straightforward of ways for know- 
ing the state of the lands". In it he attributed the 
decadence of the Islamic countries to their arbitrary 
and unjust systems of governance, and advocated the 
adoption of Western-type political systems based on 
liberty, justice and the respect for laws, which would 
bring about the appropriate intellectual and cultural 
climate for scientific and technological progress which 
would benefit the Islamic lands; the Western system 
of democratic and constitutional government was in 
no way contrary to Islam, and both systems shared 
a common origin in the ancient world (for further 
analysis, sec KHAYR AL-DIN PAsHA, at Vol. IV, 1154b). 

He became Prime Minister in 1873, but was unable 
to introduce a parliamentary system into Tunisia or 
even to restore the 1861 constitution. He had to be 
content to lay the foundations for a state based on 
law by codifying laws and determining the duties of 
state officials in order to transform the state from an 
instrument of exploitation to one which would serve 
the people. He aimed at reconciling the people with 
the state, to guarantee their persons and property, 
hence stimulate them to work and develop the re- 
sources of the land. Such a policy also implied modern- 
isation of the educational system in order to produce 
persons capable of carrying out such policies. Hence 
in 1875 he created the Sādiķī college, parallel to the 
Polytechnic created at Bardo in 1869, with teaching 
provided in the natural and human sciences and in 
foreign languages, and utilising the services of for- 
eign, above all French, instructors with their modern 
pedagogical techniques. Thus the College became a 
symbol of modernism and a link between the Arabo- 
Muslim and the Western civilisations, and its prod- 
ucts formed a link between the reformist movement 
and the nationalist movement which grew up soon 
after the establishment of the Protectorate (see fur- 
ther on the college, AL-sADIKIYYA). 

The beginning of the nationalist movement 

This manifested itself as a continuation of the 
reformist trends, with a continuity of personages from 
Khayr al-Din through "Alī Bash Hamba and ‘Abd 
al-Aziz al-Tha‘alibt up to Bourguiba, and follow- 
ing essentially the policies set forth by the reformists 
before 1881, sc. constitutional institutions hased on 
justice, freedom and equality before the law, and an 
educational system necessary for the renaissance and 
independence of Tunisia. 
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These ideas of an élite were far from the level of 
feelings of the mass of population, who reacted rather 
to the economic and social contradictions of the 
Protectorate régime as they touched their own basic 
interests; but it was the handful of reformers who led 
the movement of the creation of a national spirit, 
hence the foundations for a national movement. This 
last comprised, from the opening of the 20th century 
to 1956, three successive phases, those of the Young 
Tunisian movement, of the liberal constitutional 
Destour (Dustūr) party and then the Néo-Destour. 

The Mouvement Jeunes-Tunisiens rose out of a jour- 
nal, Le Tunisien, founded in 1907 by ‘Ali Bash Hamba, 
advocating a programme of economic, political and 
social measures within a modernist and nationalist 
framework. In the economic sphere, it mainly advo- 
cated the modernisation of agriculture and local 
industries through the provision of credit facilities, 
professional training and fiscal reforms aimed at com- 
batting foreign competition. In the social sphere, the 
possibility of providing land for small Tunisian culti- 
vators, re-acquiring lands allotted to foreign colonists, 
local control of public works, free and compulsory 
primary education and access to a secondary one, 
availability of higher education to the Tunisian élite 
and the right of Tunisians to all administrative posts 
on the same conditions as French persons. In the 


political sphere, the adoption of modern principles of | 


rights and duties of governments and citizens would 
mean the participation of Tunisians in public life 
where such matters as taxation and their specific inter- 
ests were involved. A reorganisation of the Tunisian 
judicial system was envisaged, on the basis of a sep- 
aration of powers in the state and the codification of 
laws, 'The Young Tunisians did not therefore demand 
Tunisia's independence but simply a share in their 
country's government, and even set forth their pro- 
gramme as "un concours loyal à la France pour l'aider 
dans sa mission civilatrice". Nevertheless, by reveal- 
ing the economic, social and political antagonisms with 
which large sections of the Tunisian population lived, 
they fostered the emergence of a public spirit which 
created conditions favourable to the emergence of a 
broader nationalist party. 

This was the Parti Libéral Constitutionel founded in 
March 1920 under the leadership of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Tha'alibr (g.v.], better known as the Destour Party. 
This grew out of the former movement, but went 
beyond its élitist character to become a party open 
to the masses and with, for the first time, a struc- 
ture, a formal programme and means of action link- 
ing all its members. In the long term, this programme 
envisaged the ending of the Protectorate and the 
achieving of independence, but in the short term it 
aimed at a constitutional régime enabling the Tunisian 
people to govern themselves, with only the conduct 
of external affairs reserved to the French government. 

In order to realise its aims, the Party had during 
the 1920s to mobilise all classes of society and acquire 
a wide popular constituency. By 1924, the Protectorate 
authorities estimated its adherents at 45,000 without 
counting a much larger number of sympathisers not 
officially registered as members. During this period, 
it had about 60 branches. Even so, the Party remained 
moderate in its demands, limited to reforms within 
the framework of the Protectorate, and in its meth- 
ods of action. Its leadership rejected violence and was 
suspicious of mass movements for fear of being out- 
flanked or compromised. Hence it came into conflict 
with a group of young nationalists, who had returned 
from study in Paris at the end of the 1920s, familiar 


with the techniques of mass action and the mobili- 
sation of the masses employed by European Com- 
munist and Fascist parties. In 1932 they grouped 
themselves under Habib Bü Rukayba (Bourguiba) 
around a French-language journal, L’Action Tunistenne, 
which immediately began to reflect the radicalisation 
of the nationalist movement in Tunisia. 

The Nčo-Destour and the radicalisation of the nationalist 
movement 

The leaders of L’Action Tunisienne took advantage of 
the economic and social crisis gripping Tunisia in the 
1930s to lead the masses into political action. Thus 
it drew them into a struggle against the burial of 
Tunisians who had become naturalised French citi- 
zens in Muslim cemeteries. Hence the Destour Party 
congress in Tunis of May 1933 decided unanimously 
to associate the Action Tunisienne team with its own 
Executive Committee. The team manoeuvred to cap- 
ture the whole of the party by an extraordinary con- 
gress held at Kasr Hilal in the Sahel in March 1934, 
| which resolved to dissolve the old Destour Party’s 
Executive Committee and replace it by a new Political 
Bureau, led by Dr. Mahmüd Mātirī and with Habib 
Bü Rukayba as its Secretary-General (for details, see 
HIZB. i. at Vol. III, 524). In reality, the divergency 
of the so-called archéos and néos was largely one of 
methods of achieving similar programmes, but the 
Néo-Destour was now more in tune with the aspira- 
tions of the Tunisian masses and accelerated its 
demands. The Liberal Constitutional Party, the old 
Destour, lingered on until the violent events of April 
1938, al-Tha'alibi having been contemptuously rejected 
by the new party in the previous year (for details, 
see AL-THA'ALIBI). 

After the Second World War, the Néo-Destour 
became much more radicalised, with its resistance to 
French control taking on the character of an armed 
struggle in the early 1950s, leading to the achieve- 
ment of internal autonomy on 3 June 1955 and full 
independence on 20 March 1956. 

Bourguiba and the constructing of the modern slate of Tunisia 

This involved completing the country’s independ- 
ence, providing it with a constitution, developing a 
modern system of education and adapting Islamic leg- 
islation to the exigencies of modern times. The achiev- 
ing of complete sovereignty involved further conflict 
with France until on 17 June 1958 French troops 
evacuated bases in Tunisia, with the evacuation of 
the naval base at Bizerta following on 15 October 
1963. On 12 May 1964 Bourguiba nationalised the 
lands formerly granted out for colonisation. 

The new Tunisian government proceeded to elect 
a constituent assembly (25 March 1956), which abol- 
ished the monarchy and proclaimed a republic (25 
; July 1957) and on 1 June 1959 promulgated a con- 
stitution. This last established a political system based 
| on the separation of powers, equality before the law 
and the guarantee of liberty of opinion and freedom 
| of association yet this remained a dead letter, since 
| public liberties were suspended in 1963. However, 
although Bourguiba did not think Tunisia yet ready 
for democracy, he undertook its modernisation, attack- 
ing where necessary traditionalist currents reflecting 
| what he considered as retrograde Islamic religious atti- 
tudes. Thus on 13 August 1956 he introduced a code 
of personal status which deeply modified certain dis- 
positions of the religious law. In fact, the new code 
abolished polygamy, gave women guarantees against 
| unilateral divorce and regulated divorce proceedings. 
| He laid special stress on education for transforming 
| fixed mental attitudes within the population and for 
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bringing about the emancipation of women. Hence 
over a quarter of the national budget was reserved 
for the education of both sexes, spread over all the 
regions and forming a means of social advance (see 
further on the position of women, section VI, below) 
This mode of political development, embodying the 
will of a good part of the Tunisian élite to modernise 
their land in order to protect its independence and 
sovereignty, forms a prominent thread in the history 
of contemporary Tunisia, but as is delineated in sec- 
tion (e) below, by no means the only one. 
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(Arı MAHJOUBI) 

(e) Bourguiba and after. 

As noted in the preceding section, Bourguiba con- 
fronted several Islamic religious practices head on, but 
his publicly avowed aim was to reform Tunisian Islam 
by bringing it more within the control of the state 
and by correcüng corrupt and decadent practices which 
had crept into the faith and especially in the sphere 
of popular religion. Thus, as outlined above, Tunisia 
was the first Islamic country formally to abolish 
polygamy. Also, the Shari‘a courts were abolished. The 
hubüs were nationalised, thereby bringing the ‘ulama’ 
who had drawn their income from them into the state 
patronage nexus. The Zaytüna [q.v.] was incorporated 
into the University of Tunis. Pilgrimages and festivals 
at saints’ tombs were controlled, and some shrines 
even demolished, and the Süfi orders or juruk [see 
TARĪĶA. IL. 2.] viewed unenthusiastically. All these 
measures were aimed at controlling Islam by bring- 
ing it further within the ambit of the state appara- 
tus. Yet the government actually increased steeply the 
number of mosques in Tunisia, with a three-fold 
increase during the period 1960-87. Bourguiba's osten- 
sible attitude was that Islam had to be modernised 
in order the better to withstand contamination by 
Western values, and he denied the claims of local 
fundamentalists that they were the sole focus of 
Tunisia’s religious identity. Yet Bourguiba’s attempt 
in 1960 to abolish fasting [see sawM] as deleterious 
for Tunisia's economic development backfired and had 
eventually to be abandoned. 

Politically, Tunisia became for over twenty years a 


single-party state, with Bourguiba elected by the 1974 | 


party congress as President for life. Economic devel- 


opment was at first pursued by long-term planning, 
the formation of co-operative societies (especially in 
the agricultural sector) and an initially moderate atti- 
tude towards private enterprise after the economic 
boycott by France after the nationalisation of French 
colonists’ lands in 1964 had been eventually sur- 
mounted. A move towards more radical, collectivist 
policies began in 1969 when it was decreed that all 
private lands and private businesses and industrial 
concerns were to be formed into co-operatives. These 
policies proved highly unpopular and were abandoned 
in 1970, with their leading exponent, the minister 
Ahmad Ben Salah, dismissed. Thereafter, Tunisia 
evolved into a mixed economy with the private sec- 
tor playing a dominant role. 

Nevertheless, discontents mounted within the coun- 
try from 1971 onwards, with political repression of 
those demanding a more democratic and less auto- 
cratic political system, and in a climate of economic 
stagnation, strikes and riots increased, particularly in 
1978. Rival political groups to the government grew 
up, from the Islamic Tendency Movement (though its 
leaders ‘Abd al-Fattāh Mira and Rashid al-Ghannūshī 
were temporarily jailed) to a Social Democratic trend 
under Ahmad Mastīrī and a Communist party under 
Muhammad Harnal. After the riots of January 1984, 
the government of Muhammad Mazālī made ap- 
proaches to the Islamists and Social Democrats, and 
the Communists were allowed to function as a legally- 
permitted party. 

The riots were a watershed for Bourguiba’s régime, 
warning of the dangers of economic austerity mea- 
sures and the formation of a parallel state within the 
state by the Islamists (after 1988 called the Hizb al- 
Nahda “Party of Renaissance" in order to comply with 
a government decree that no party should incorpo- 
rate the term “Islam” in its title). The aged Bourguiba 
himself continued as President until toppled from 
power in November 1987. His successor as President, 
Zayn al-‘Abidin Ben 'Ali, made various concessions 
to the Islamists aimed at giving religion a more pro- 
minent role in public life, increasing the size and 
budget of the Islamic Religious Council and establish- 
ing the Zaytüna as a separate university. But concilia- 
tion of extremism proved impossible, and in the early 
1990s Ben ‘Ali’s stance hardened, so that the public 
manifestation of the Hizb al-Nahda had been largely 
destroyed by 1993. 

Externally, Tunisia's diplomatic position remained 
uneasy amid the sharp North African regional rival- 
ries. In 1983 Algeria offered a twenty years’ treaty 
of peace and reconciliation, but this weakened Tunisia's 
relations with Morocco, since it apparently implied 
support for Algeria's position over the Western Sahara 
problem. Relations with its eastern neighbour Libya 
continued to be potentially explosive, especially after 
the abortive attempt at political union in 1974 and 
accusations of Libyan interference in the economically 
less advanced, hence more discontented, southern 
regions of Tunisia, seen in the January 1980 rebel- 
lion at Gafsa (Kafsa [g.v.]); in 1985 Libya expelled 
over 30,000 Tunisian emigrant workers, mostly 
involved in the oil industry. On the wider scene of 
Middle Eastern conflict, Tunisia became involved 
through the transfer in 1982 of the headquarters of 
the PLO to Tunis and also that of the Arab League 
after Egypt made peace with Israel. 

1 Bibliography: See that to section (d) above, and 
also C.H. Moore, Tunisia since independence. The dynam- 
ics of one-party government, Berkeley, etc. 1965; I.W. 
Žartman et ali (eds. Political elites in Arab North 


Africa: Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt, New 
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(ed.), The Cambridge encyclopedia of the Middle East and 
North Africa, Cambridge 1988, 428-32; Zartman (ed.), 
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1991; Susan Walz, art. Destour, in J.L. Esposito (ed.), 
The Oxford encyclopedia of the modern Islamic world, New 
York-Oxford 1995, i, 363-4; J.P. Entelis, art. Tunisia, 
in btd., iv, 235-40. (Ep.) 
III. Reucious Lire. 

From the S5th/llth century at least, Tunisia took 
over Mālikī Sunni Islam [see wAriKivvA]. The island 
of Djarba [g.v.] is a special case; formerly the popu- 
lation was three-fifths Kharidjite [see AL-IBADIYvA] 
occupying two-thirds of the island, but is now about 
one-third (ca. 35,000 out of 110,000 inhabitants), spread 
over Adjim, Guellala, Tlāt, Sedouikcch and el-Māy 


(see Muhammad Khūdja, Rasā”il al-Shaykh Sulayman al- | 


Hīlātī, Beirut 1998). But the distinctions are tending 
to become blurred: the mosques with square or tapered 
minarets welcome indifferently Sunnis and Ibādī faith- 
ful, and even marriages between the two communities 
are no longer exceptional. This retreat of Ibadism has 
been due firstly, to the renewed vigour of Mālikism 
since Hafsid times, despite the latter’s origins from 


the Muwahhidün (see Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 286 f), | 


and secondly, to proselytism by ascetic fakths like al- 
Djimminī (Sidi Brahim al-Djomni, d. 1134/1722), whose 
knowledge of Khalil b. Ishak’s [g.c.] Mukhtasar of 
Maliki fikh was so great that the Murad? ruler built 
for him a madrasa-zāwiya at Houmt-Souk, where he 
trained missionaries to go forth and preach the vir- 
tues of Mālikism (see Husayn Khüdja, Dhayl Basha^ir 
ahl al-īmān, ed. T. Mamouri, Tunis n.d., 130). In 
the region of the Djarid [g.v.], a marabout called Abū 
«Alī al-Sunni or al-Nafii took up the same mission. 
Even in Tunis itself, the Ibādī men from Djarba had 
a mosque, the Djāmi* Hintātī, in the heart of the 
medina. These moderate Kharidjites—ofien called al- 
Khawamis in order to approximate them to the main 
four orthodox madhahib and perhaps, too, to differ- 
entiate them from more radical Khàridjite groups like 
the Azāriķa [9.v.] and Nukkariyya [see AL-NUKKAR]— 
seem to be the remnants of the great Berber Kharidjite 
movements whose revolts characterised the history 
of North Africa from the 2nd/8th to the 4th/10th 
centuries (see al-Rakik, 7. Ifrīkiya wa '-Maghrib, ed. 


M. al-Ka‘bi, Tunis 141 ff; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayān, cd. | 


Colin and Lévi-Provencal, i, 69; al-Makrizi, a-Mukaffá, 
ed. M. Yalawi, Beirut 1992, iii, 697). 

Stages of Islamisation 

The Islamisation of Tunisia was not achieved so 
quickly as the governor ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Fihrī 
affirmed to the caliph al-Mansür. *It is today entirely 
Muslim and there is no morc saby (ie. no captives 
of war to forward to the capital)” (Ibn TIdhārī, 167). 
The Ten Successors were said to have been sent by 
‘Umar Il ca. 100/719 to teach the natives there the 
basics of the Kur'àn and Tradition, and the dogmas 
and rites of the new faith. The lists of these men in 


the Tabakāt literature, e.g. Abū Bakr ‘Abd Allah | 


al-Maliki’s (d. after 460/1067) Riad al-nufūs, ed. 
B. Bakküsh, Beirut 1992, 99, show that these fakihs 
werc above all transmitters of Aadiths concerned with 
day-to-day practice; juridical controversies and theo- 
retical debates would come later, beginning under the 
Aghlabids who, through their allegiance to Baghdad, 
professed Hanafism. This was given an impulse by 
Asad b. al-Furāt [g..], who implanted it for a while at 
Kayrawan before his Asadiyya was supplanted by the 
Mudawiwana of Sabin and Ibn Abr Zayd's [9.e.| Risāla. 
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Neither the views of the Aghlabid amirs, nor the per- 
secutions—in fact, much exaggerated—-by the Fātimids, 
silenced the great Mālikī voices (see Yalawt, al-Hayàt 
al-adabiyya bi-Ifrikiya fi ‘ahd al-fatimi, Beirut 1986, 41), 
whose teaching and works spread all through the 
Maghrib and Muslim Spain (H.R. Idris, Zirides, ii, 
687 fL): Under the Hafsids, the Mukhlasar fī fikh al- 
madhhab of Ibn ‘Arafa [g.v.] had the same fortune as 
the Mudawwana (Saad Ghrab, Ibn ‘Arafa et le Malikisme 
en Ifīgiyya au VHI'/ XIV siècle, Tunis 1992, i, 369; 
M. Mahfūz, Tarādjīm al-mvallifin al-tūnistyyīn, Beirut 
1984, iii, 368). 

Hanafism 

This cannot have re-appeared in Tunisia until the 
arrival of Ottoman troops in 982/1574 sent against 
the occupying Spanish, and it became implanted 
through the régime of the Deys and Beys who re- 
mained vassals, whether nominally or actually, of the 
Porte up to the French occupation of 1881. It sur- 
vives today in islets in certain coastal towns: Bizerta, 
Kélibia, Sousse and Monastir, and in some towns of 
the interior: Béja, Le Kef and Zaghouan, sc. in the 
thughūr [q.v.] where the Turks had garrisons, and above 
all, in the capital, where the groups close to the Bey- 
lical power—military, civil and religious dignitaries— 
followed the madhhab of the court [see nusavNips]. But 
here also, the differences have tended to be attenu- 
ated: octagonal minarets no longer mark Hanafr 
mosques solely. Of the seven Hanafi mosques in Tunis 
(see Muhammad Bel Khodja, Ma'alim al-tawhid fi ’l- 
kadīm wa fi "l-djadid, ed. Ben Hadjdj Yahya Sahl, 
Beirut 1985, 153 ff), only two have a Hanafi imam. 
In general, Hanafism has lost its importance, never 
great, to the general dominance of Mālikism through- 
out the land. In the first place, the abolition of the 
Husaynid ruling power contributed to this, with Tunisia 
becoming on 25 July 1957 a Republic with a par- 
liament. Adhesion to the Hanafi law school no longer 
had any justification in the achieving or carrying out 
of any public office. 

Justice 

Secondly, there was the suppression in 1956 of the 
religious Shar‘ tribunal, set up in Tunis a century ear- 
lier under the name of the Diwan. This supreme tri- 
bunal had two chambers: a Hanafi one, headed by the 
Shaykh al-Islam, and a Maliki one, under the Bash Mufti. 
Both chambers were competent to consider, according 
to the litigants, cases relating to personal law—civil 
status, marriage, divorce, guardianship and succession. 
The shart tribunals (madjālis) in the provinces were 
also suppressed and now attached to the civil courts. 
These last accordingly enlarged the sphere of their 
competence and were provided by the legislature with 
codes (madjallāt) in various areas: for commercial law, 
investment and finance, maritime law, real property, 
insurance, and above all, personal law, the watch- 
word of the liberation of the Tunisian woman, to the 
point that the anniversary of the code’s promulgation 
(13 August 1956) has become the Celebration Day of 
Women. All these documents, which laicised in some 
degree justice, were inspired by Maliki, Hanafi or 
other decisions, and opted for a liberalisation of justice, 
e.g. in the handing-over to the sole surviving daugh- 
ter of the whole of an inheritance (art. 143 bis, l. 2) 
instead of, as previously, just a half (a decision in- 
spired by a legal provision attributed to the Shīī 
Imam Dja'far al-Sadik (cf. al-Ķādī al-Nu‘man, Da'a^im 
al-islām, ed. Fyzec, ii, 378 nos. 1359-60; al-Makrizi, 
al-Mukaffa, iii, 103, notice on Djawhar). 

The teaching at the Zaylüna 

‘The unification of the legal system and abolition 
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of the distinctions between the madhāhib inevitably 
brought about a shrinkage in the opportunities for 
teaching fikh in the two law schools, especially as the 
institution concerned with the training of future reli- 
gious lawyers had this branch of its activities ended, 
and the Great Mosque, the Zaytüna, which had taught 
both Hanafi and Maliki law, was now reduced to 
becoming a place for religious worship only. The edu- 
cational function, at least on the secondary level, was 
ended (law of 4 November 1958), and higher education 
assigned to a “University of the Zaytüna" [g.v.] under 
the Minister for Higher Education. At present, it has 
two institutes for higher education plus a research 
centre: (1) the Higher Institute for Theology (for train- 
ing teachers in this field); (2) the Higher Institute for 
Islamic Civilisation (open to students from outside 
Tunisia); and (3) the Centre for Islamic Research, sit- 
uated in Kayrawān. As for the Higher Institute of 
Religious Sciences (meant for training and refresher 
courses for imāms and preachers), this was no longer 
part of the Zaytüna University, but after January 1997 
was attached to the Ministry of Religious Affairs, itself 
set up in 1992, This is now ultimately responsible for 
all religious activities: teaching, the cult, training of 
imams and preachers, organising of the Pilgrimage, exhi- 
bitions and commemorations, organising of cultural 
associations, congresses, colloquia, etc. 

Suppression of the awkaf 

The kubūs/habous were likewise suppressed. Property 
in mortmain was restored to the original owners or, 
in case of the disappearance of these, became state 
lands. Hence there was no further need for adminis- 
trators (wukalā”) responsible for superintending the awkaf 
and of the procedures which had allowed the practice 
of enzel or inzal [g.v. in Suppl.], the perpetual leasing 
of properties at a low price or in return for dispro- 
portionate benefits. 

The question of the “Arabic” numerals and calendar reform 

The new Republic took another audacious, but in 
the end accepted, decision: the replacement of the so- 
called “Indian” numerals, used in the East in all works 
of religion and scholarship by the so-called “Arabic” 
ones. The Gregorian calendar and its nomenclature 
was adoped side-by-side with the Hidjri one in official 
publications, if not in practical life. Astronomical com- 
putation was now used to fix the beginning and end 
of the Ramadan fast (from Ramadan 1380/March 
1960), but since the results of such calculations were 
not unanimously recognised, even in neighbouring 
countries, after the political changes of 7 November 
1987, a mixed method was adopted: visual observa- 
tion of the crescent moon by the Muftī of the Republic, 
an important person in the power hierarchy, holding 
the rank of Secretary of State. The creation of this 
office (decree of 28 February 1958) had ipso facto meant 


the suppression of the posts of mufli in the provinces, | 


these having existed since the replacing of the Grand 
Judge (Kadi al-Djamā'a) in 1856 by various subordinates 
(e.g. the K. al-Ahilla, charged with observing the cres- 
cent moon; the K. of the Bardo, in the beylical palace; 
the K. al-Mahalla, who accompanied the annual tax- 
collecting expedition (the last two abolished under the 
Protectorate); the Ā. al-Fara’id, for the division of 
inheritance; the K. al-Ankiha, for civil status and mar- 


riage; and the K. al-Muāmalāt, for transactions). This | 


return to observation of the heavens was supplemented 
by astronomical computation, entrusted to the staff of 
the National Meteorological Office (decree of 8 April 
1988). 

Ramadan and the Pilgrimage 

Another of the measures of the first President of 


the Republic, Habib Bourguiba, this time one less 
| well received, was aimed at combatting the idleness 
| and carefreeness of the period of the month of fasting. 
Each citizen was in future to carry out scrupulously 
his normal daily task, without absenteeism and loss of 
productivity, a necessary initiative in a developing coun- 
try, and a measure put forth with the best of inten- 
tions, but sometimes badly carried out and arousing 
the opposition of a part of the population. It never- 
theless had positive results in the long run: it guar- 
anteed freedom of conscience for citizens and forbade 
anyone to act as judge and meddle in the religious 
behaviour of his neighbour, whilst maintaining the 
requirements of punctuality and serious fulfilment of 
work obligations; nevertheless, some ameliorations of 
hours were foreseen, as in regard to Friday afternoons, 
always regarded as to be free from work in order to 
allow the faithful to fulfill their obligations of commu- 
nity worship. In this connection, the State continued 
to resist those who demanded a holiday for the whole 
of Friday. [t argued with reason that, if the whole of 
Friday was added to Saturday as a holiday for finan- 
cial institutions, and with Sunday as a universal holiday 
| also, the effective work week would be reduced to 
four days. It has also resisted demands for more reli- 
gious programmes, more Kur'àn recitation, more ser- 
mons, etc., on the state-controlled radio and television 
networks, although it has conceded the interruption 
at times of football matches by the adhàn or call to 
worship. 

Other measures have tended to bring more order 
into religious practice, e.g. to reduce the number of 
pilgrimages for which citizens received state aid, to 
the one Pilgrimage, as prescribed by the religious law, 
whilst leaving the faithful to use, at their own expense, 
patterns of procedure other than the state-sponsored 
one. 

Sūft orders, marabouts and zawiyas 

In the earliest centuries of Islam in North Africa, 
Süfism was merely a particular attachment to ortho- 
doxy and personal renunciation of the world and its 
goods, as with such persons as Buhlül b. Rashid 
(d. 183/799) and al-Rabi* al-Kattàn (d. 333/944). The 
biographical dictionaries of authors like al-Khushanī 
{g.v.], the al-Maliki mentioned above, and al-Dabbagh’s 
Ma'ülim al-iman, are merely the vitae of Ķayrawānī 
saints, who despite their devotion to spiritual aims, 
did not hesitate to take up arms to defend their faith 
wben it was menaced by the Fatimid intruders, or to 
take part in the massacre of the last Shi*is, like Muhriz 
b. Khalaf, the patron saint of Tunis (see Idris, Zirides, 
| ii, 695). Under the Hafsids and their successors, Süfr 
asceticism became a kind of boisterous and noisy mys- 
ticism, associated with thaumaturgic practices aimed 
at attracting the masses and at stimulating pilgrim- 
ages to saint’s tombs, transformed into centres for the 
Süfi orders, and enriched by the offerings of the faith- 
ful. Certain of these turuk [see TARIKA] limited them- 
selves to sessions of dhikr [q.v], like the Shàdhiliyya 
[gv], followers of Abu "l-Hasan al-Shàdhili on the 
hill of the same name at Tunis, and the Tidjaniyya 
[g.v.], introduced by the great religious lawyer and 
preacher Sidi Brahim al-Riyāhī (see his Diwan, ed. 
Sahli and Yalawi, Beirut 1990, 8). Others, such as 
the Aysawiyya or the "Arūsiyya-Sulāmiyya, had more 
extravagant manifestations, generally disapproved of if 
not condemned. Today, there remain only the Kadi- 
riyya, in various localities of the interior, the zdwiya 
of al-Sayyida ‘A’isha al-Mannübiyya, frequented above 
all by women, those of Sidi Muhriz, Sidi al-Halfāwī 
| at Tunis, etc. The increase in education, urbanisation 


and opposition to obscurantism, have inexorably alien- 
ated the urban, and even the rural, populations from 
these marabouts; certain sagacious promoters have 
iried to take advantage of such ecstatic celebrations 
as the Hadra, Mr'üd, etc., by mounting, with varying 
success, spectacular shows which are half-folkloric and 
half-cultural. 

Malikism also shows its strength in the persistence 
of ancient traditions from the Hafsid period, like the 
ceremony of the akktām (pl. of khatm) “closing” of 
public readings (riwaya), with or without commentary 
(dirāya), of the canonical collections of al-Bukhārī and 
Muslim and of the Shia’ of al-Kadi Iyād [9.v.], read- 
ings which finish on 27 Ramadan in the Great Mosque 
in the presence of the Head of State himself. Likewise, 
the Mawlid [g.v.] is marked by readings of the 
Prophets Stra (mawlidiyya) in the mosques, and, at 
Tunis, by the chanted recitation of the 400 verses of 
the Hamziyya of al-Büsiri [q.v. in Suppl.]. This attach- 
ment to the Stra and the Tradition is such that the 
women of Tunis continue to swear jointly “bz "I-Shifa? 
wa 'l-Bukhārī”. 

Religion and modernity 

To sum up, Tunisia, if it has kept itself within the 


fold of Islam by a skilful formulation of itself, in the | 


first article of the Constitution, as *... an independent 
state whose religion is Islam...”, has nevertheless 
made great steps towards the way of rationality. The 
Republic’s first leaders did not disguise their admira- 
tion for Kemal Atatiirk, and many of the legislative 
measures taken since 1956 bear the seal of mod- 
ernity and have a progressive and sensible tendency 
towards the secularisation of state institutions, that of 
public life and society generally preceding the inau- 
guration of state measures. In this way, the attempts 
of certain religio-political groups to “re-Islamise” the 
country and lead it back to an alleged original purity, 
have been frustrated by the public authorities and 
condemned by almost all the population. 
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(R. Brunscuvic-[MonamMep Yaraoui]) 

IV. LANGUAGES. 

Before the arrival of the Arabs in Ifrikiya [g.».], in 
this region of the eastern Maghrib which was later 
to be called after its capital Tünis, and its Islamisation, 
the linguistic situation there was already particularly 
complex and has in fact never ceased being so since 
its emergence on the stage of recorded history some 
three millennia ago, notably with the founding of the 
Phoenician trading posts and the birth of Carthage. 

The oldest known language, that of the indigenous 
people called by the Romans Berbers, is Libyan, from 
which various local Berber tongues apparently derive 
[see LTBIYA. 2.; also TIFINAGH]. It was rarely written, 
but is known to us from several hundred inscriptions, 
with one of them, a Libyco-Punic bilinguis, stemming 
from 138 B.C.; others are Libyco-Latin bilingues, that 
is, the oldest pieces of linguistic evidence already show 


the co-existence of at least two languages. With the | 


foundation of the Carthaginian empire by Phoenicians 
from Tyre (814-146 B.C.), Punic became the official 
language, imposed on the local Numidian kingdoms, 
as their coins attest. For more than six centuries after 
the destruction of Carthage by the Romans, Punic 
continued to be used, even in the countryside whilst 
gradually giving place to Latin. 
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The period of Byzantine conquest (533-698) involved 
a Roman restoration after the interval of the Germanic 
Vandals. Roman civilisation, deeply Hellenised, allowed 
Greek to leave traces which are still perceptible. 

Arabisation and its context 

It can be said that the Arabisation of the land, fol- 
lowing on the appearance of the Arabs in 647 until 
the fall of Carthage in 698, operated in a multi- 
lingual context, and these languages were subse- 
quently to form a substratum which has left traces 
until the present day in toponomy, onomastic and the 
varieties of Arabic dialects (cf. the place names stem- 
ming from Punic, such as Kartadj, Utik, Binzart, 
Ķābis, Kafsa, Kirkna, etc.; from Latin, such as Hergla, 
Radis, Lamta, etc.; and from Greek, such as Klibya, 
Kurbus, Mistir, etc.). 

Latin continued to be the Arabs’ language of admin- 
istration, as contemporary coins show. For the four 
centuries up to the invasions of the Bani Hilal [9.0.], 
Arabic co-existed with the previously-mentioned lan- 
guages. We can put together an ethno-linguistic pic- 
ture of this period from information in the Arabic 
geographers and historians, such as al-Ya*ķūbī in the 
3rd/9th century, through al-Bakri up to Ibn Khaldün 
[g.w.] in the 8th/l4th century; alongside the town- 
dwelling Arabs there was a more numerous class of 
‘adjam, indigenous and non-indigenous peoples. 

The first of these, called "Adjam al-bilad, comprised 
the great mass of Berbers, now Muslim but using 
their own Berber language; the Ram, probably descend- 
ants of the Byzantines; and the Afēriķa, apparently 
descendants of Romans or Latinised Berbers, Christians 
using the Latin language, as certain funeral epitaphs 
of the llth century from Kayrawan [g.v], the new 
capital of the province, show. These last two groups 
are also mentioned as existing in the towns of the 
Djerid. Other “Adam comprised mainly Persians, in 
the military followings of the governors. 

In the llth century, Afērika are only mentioned 
at Gabés/Kabis [q.v] and Munastir ‘Uthman [see 
MONASTIR]. The Rim are no longer mentioned and, 
like the Persians, had probably been assimilated. In- 
stead are mentioned Arab Bedouin tribes besides 
Berber tribes in the vicinity of Kayrawan. It thus 
appears that Arab-Berber bilingualism was dominant 
at the time of the Hilalian invasions (1051-2), which 
were to accelerate and deepen the Arabisation of the 
land. The Arabs already settled in Ifrikiya used var- 
ious dialects, according to their tribal and group con- 
nections (Kuraysh, Rabī'a, Kahtan, Kuda‘a and, 
especially, Tamim, the tribe of the Aghlabid dynasty 
[q.v.]). With the Hilàlian invasions, the Berber major- 
ity became progressively assimilated to the Arab tribes- 
men, by being in their company as pastoralists in 
their migrations. Ibn. Khaldün records precisely the 
gradual and irreversible substitution. of Arabic for 
Berber, by then confined to various speech islands, 
most of these bilingual. At the present time, Berber, 
sull spoken within the family by older people using 
Arabic for purposes of their daily life, is in process 
of extinction in its surviving pockets in southern Tunisia 
and on the island of Djerba [see njanBa]. 

As for the evolution of Arabic, this took place in 
the context of a progressive cleavage between official, 
literary Arabic and the dialects, which came to form 
two groups, an urban one and a Bedouin one. [bn 
Khaldün describes their peculiar features, notably on 
the phonological level. Already, the famed velar occlu- 
sive /q/ of Arabic became distinguished in Bedouin 
speech by being voiced and in the urban one by 
being unvoiced, features which have continued until 
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the present day to distinguish the two speech groups 
(cf. his Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, iii, 302-5, tr. 
F. Rosenthal, iti, 348-51). 

New linguistic features 

The Arabo-Berber bilingualism which has marked 
the following centuries soon began to receive further, 
more numerous and more complex, outside linguistic 
influences, especially from the Romance languages of 
Europe and from Turkish. Already in the 12th cen- 
tury, the Normans, after conquering Sicily, seized sev- 
eral of the coastal towns of Tunisia between Susa and 
Gabés between 1148 and 1160. These contacts, despite 
commercial relations with the Genoese and Venetians, 
were more often on the military level: the Crusade 
of St. Louis (1270), attacks by the Aragonese (1284- 
1335) and by the Franco-Genoese (1390), and the 
growth of corsair activity in the Mediterranean [see 
KURSAN. i]. The great conflict over control of the 
Mediterranean, with Christians (especially those of 
Spain) opposing the Muslim Turks, ended with Tunisia 
firmly within the orbit of the Turkish empire from 
the end of the 14th century to the end of the 19th. 
Thus these exchanges, whether military or commer- 
cial, and especially after the Turkish conquest of Tunis 
in 1574, brought about movements of peoples and 
linguistic contacts involving not only Turkish but also 
various Romance languages of Europe. 

Turkish linguistic influence 

From the Turkish conquest until 1933 (the date of 
the last Tunisian document written in Turkish), Turkish 
was the main language of administration. It was also 
the means of communication in the army between 
Turkish officers and the Janissaries who came from 
the different regions of the Ottoman empire, and was 
used at court. The descendants of the Kulughlis [see 
KUL-OGHLU] became integrated with the mass of pop- 
ulation, especially on the coastlands, leaving visible 
traces in personal nomenclature (bàshà, bay, kahya, 
shawīsh, bash, zmantar, bayram, shalbī, zarkūn, etc.) and 
in the lexicon of Tunisian Arabic, in which some 
hundreds of words are still current in the spheres of 
administrative and military terminology and in those 
of the kitchen (dishes, utensils, tools), dress and music. 
Tunisian Arabic has also borrowed the Turkish suf- 
fixed morpheme -gj for names of professions, etc., 
e.g. kahwāģjī “maker/server of coffee”. 

Spanish. influences 

Apart from military conflict (along the coastlands, 
where several places were temporarily occupied by 
the Spanish), the main impact here certainly came 
from the extensive emigrations of the Moriscos [4.».] 
from the Iberian Peninsula after the recongutsta (12th- 
16th centuries). These Moriscos spoke Aragonese, 
Castilian and Catalan; many of them no longer used 
Arabic. This Muslim group also included a strong 
minority of Jews, equally expelled from the Peninsula. 

Several dozen family names, still in use today, stem 
from this period: Blanku, Bunatiru, Burīga, Katalān, 
Karabaka, Malki, Merrishku, Mnara, Mnakkbi, Nigru, 
Kabadu, Sanshu, Za‘fran, etc. Some quarters of Tunis 
acquired Spanish names: Murkād (Mercado), Biga 
(Vega), Bardu (Pardo), etc. Complete towns were peo- 
pled with Moriscos, including near Tunis (Djdayda, 
Tburba, Mdjéz-l-bab, Testūr); near Bizerta (Metlin, El 
*Alya, Ras edj-djbel, Rafraf, Porto Farina, etc.); at Cape 
Bon (Grumbālia, Slimān, Niānu, Turki, Belli); and 
there are also a score of names in northeastern Tunisia 
(Kal'at-l-andlus, Mater, Zaghwān, etc.). 

Spanish was still spoken in some localities up to 
the 18th century. New crafts and industries were intro- 
duced, with their technical vocabularies (manufacture 


of the chéchia = shashiyya, a red felt cap), and sev- 
eral hundred words from ordinary vocabulary were 
integrated into Tunisian Arabic: karrita < carreta “pony 
trap", kardūn < kardon (a variety of thistle), and the 
well-known indī (opuntia ficus indica). Amongst com- 
plete lexical fields entering Tunisian Arabic, the most 
original is that of playing-cards, with e.g. shkubba < 
escoba, also extending to other games, e.g. diminu 
“domino”. 

The intensifying of linguistic contacts and borrowings 

Especially from the 19th century onwards, these 
contacts with Turkish and Spanish gave place to con- 
tacts with other European languages, notably Italian 
and French. Certain influences are difficult to define 
clearly since they stem from a common Romance 
stock, one of whose aspects is the Mediterranean lin- 
gua franca, names of fish and the complete vocabulary 
of seafaring are clear examples. 

Italian influence 

This was especially clear in the later 19th century, 
with several hundred Italian terms firmly integrated 
in the Tunisian vocabulary, since colonisation by 
Italians was strong at this time. In 1870, these colonists 
amounted to 7,000, three-quarters of them Sicilians. 
A year later, there was an immigration of several 
thousand Livornese Jews. The establishment of the 
French Protectorate in 1881 did not stem its growth, 
and ca. 1926 it stabilised at ca. 90,000, more than 
the French colonist population (70,000 at that time) 
despite 45 years of French colonisation. Lexical bor- 
rowings from Italian are diverse, and cover in par- 
ticular the spheres of industry, building, agriculture, 
fishing and the arts. 

The Maltese 

In the 19th century, several thousand Maltese emi- 
grated to Tunisia, settling especially in Tunis, Porto 
Farina (Ghar-l-mill), Sfax and Susa, where the Maltese, 
mainly from the working class, took up the trade 
of driving coaches, with several thousand of them 
holding a virtual monopoly, and with Tunisians also 
involved in the trade using Maltese too, since, as an 
Arab tongue, it had many affinities with Tunisian 
Arabic. At present, the Maltese amount to only a few 
hundreds, mainly old persons. 

The Arabic of Tunisian Jews 

The Tunisian Jews who had adopted Arabic whilst 
retaining their Jewish faith were more numerous before 
Tunisian independence in 1956, with those who had 
become naturalised Frenchmen choosing thereafter 
to emigrate to France. Their speech was an Arabic 
with certain peculiarities, which have been in general 
well studied. One should mention also the existence 
of a Jewish Tunisian literature written in Hebrew 
characters. 

The influence of French 

The progress of imperialism in the 19th century 
and the rivalry between France and Italy over Tunisia 
was sealed with the French Protectorate of 1881 (see 
II (d), above), which brought about a new linguistic 
situation involving a veritable Arabic-French bilingual- 
ism, bringing various borrowings and various forms 
of linguistic interference. Human contacts, commer- 
cial exchanges and an economic penetration had pre- 
ceded the Protectorate, and thus French became the 
official language of public administration and educa- 
tion. At the present time, it is French which has sup- 
plied the greatest number of loanwords, several 


! hundreds, into Tunisian Arabic, covering all fields and 


more or less integrated, and its influence continues 
to mark the linguistic situation in contemporary 
Tunisia, even after forty years of independence. 


The present situation 

From what has preceded, it emerges that the lin- 
guistic situation in Tunisia has been one of continu- 
ous contacts with outside tongues, culminating in an 
Arabic-French bilingualism, grafted on to a diglossia 
of literary language and dialects, with a clear divi- 
sion here; hence a fluctuating, continually evolving 
linguistic situation. 

Diglossia 

The literary level is essentially a written one, but 
it is nevertheless spoken in educational teaching and 
in official discourse, political and religious. It is con- 
sidered as “superior” and appears in a neo-classical 
form in the sermons at Friday worship and certain 
literary works, and in a modern and functional form 
above all in the language of the media. 

As for the dialect, the spoken tongue of all 
Tunisians, this is rarely written, but is used above all 
in the theatre, cinema and songs, as well as in pop- 
ular poetry, of Bedouin origin and called malhiin |q.v.]. 
It possesses various regional varieties with phonolog- 
ical and lexical distinctions none of which prevents 
mutual comprehension. Two levels can also be dis- 
tinguished within it, one for familiar usage express- 
ing daily needs, and the other, of a more intellectual 
tinge since it draws on the literary level, used above 
all by literate persons and in radio and TV broad- 
casts. One can thus say that there is a division of 
domains of each form of the language, but these are 
seen mainly as complementary rather than concur- 
rent or opposed to each other. 

All levels present certain common phonological 
points, such as the lack of an opposition d — z. The 
former, considered as an archetypal feature of the 
Arabic language by ancient scholars (the /ughat al-dad), 
is never pronounced according to the prescriptions of 
the classical Arabic philologists; in Tunisia, it is every- 
where merged with the voiced interdental emphatic 
as /d/ except at Mahdiyya, where the three inter- 
dentals are merged with the dentals. The phoneme 
dj is realised as a voiced prepalatal spirant. The 
question of the opposition k/g has already been men- 
tioned, but it should be noted that the pronunciation 
g of Bedouin origin, is solely dialectical and func- 
tions as a regional variant. On the urban speech level, 
on the other hand, the palatal g functions at times 
as an expressive variant and sometimes as a distinct 
phoneme; but the opposition here is not very pro- 
ductive at all, being favoured rather in loanwords, 
especially in those from French. 

On the level of the vowels, as well as the basic 
three, with two degrees of openness (open a; closed 
front ¢ and back u), the Tunisian Arabic system, whilst 
partly preserving the ancient short-long opposition, has 
become enriched with intermediate vowels, notably 
the front semi-closed e and semi-open €, as well as 
the back semi-closed o, with its semi-open variant 3. 

Regarding syllable length, the four syllables of the 
literary tongue are found (CV, CV, CVC, CVC), but 
the system has become enriched by the frequent eli- 
sion of short vowels, notably in the case endings; one 
may mention, in_ particular, the syllables CCVC, 
CCVC, CVCC, CVCC. The syllable having the accent 
in the literary language is generally the third from 
the end of the word or the penultimate one if it is 
long; in Tunisian dialect, it is the last if it is long, 
otherwise the penultimate. Consequently, the morpho- 
logical structure of words emerges as quite different 
from that of the literary language. 

The lexicon remains basically Arabic despite thou- 
sands of speech units derived from the substratum or 
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from the superstratum as mentioned above, although 
the semantic field of these units is considerably mod- 
ified in all senses (restriction, enlargement of mean- 
ing, displacement, etc.). 

Regarding syntax, the loss of the case endings of 
the literary language has resulted in the position of 
the speech units in the sequence of discourse becom- 
ing more functional, hence less free. Tunisian Arabic 
has nevertheless evolved its own grammatical instru- 
ments, e.g. the unvoiced “hushing” sound which func- 
tions as the morphophoneme of interrogation (when 
prefixed) and of negation (when postfixed). 

The dual of the literary language is only used 
now in frozen forms, being replaced by the syntagm 
“pair + plural”. 

The role of French 

French still functions in Tunisia as a language of 
culture and of opening to the modern world, hence 
it is less a foreign than a second language, fully recog- 
nised as such. Therefore what is in practice bilin- 
gualism has become since the 1960s a political choice 
within the framework of Francophonie, even though in 
certain of its applications it is a factor causing diffi- 
culties at the school level amongst a youth which feels 
less and less at home in it. All primary education is 
now in Arabic, and French has the status of second 
language from the third year onwards. Despite this, 
the dominance of French at the secondary level, at 
which all the scientific disciplines continue to be taught 
in French, has favoured on the level of the school 
system and even in the administration, the persistence 
at the level of daily, discursive speech, of a hybrid 
spoken Arabic, dotted with words and phrases from 
French, involving a language with code mixing or 
code switching, although the basis remains Arabic. 
Beyond the level of particular motivations, this mix- 
ture is less a lingua franca than an idiolectal form 
favoured by the bilingualism of the educational and 
administrative systems. In this way French, despite the 
fears which it raises, still retains the essential nature 
of its prestige, which is nevertheless not proportional 
to the degree of its mastery. 

It is undeniable that people's linguistic habits are 
determined by their education, the official language 
policy and the dominant linguistic usage in the admin- 
istrative or professional milieu involved. If a Tunisian 
is more or less bilingual, certainly the case with all 
educated people, surveys have shown that he or she 
will be more likely to use Arabic in dealings with 
such departments of state as those of justice, the inte- 
rior or defence; on the other hand, he or she will 
be more likely to write out a cheque or postal order 
in French (1,894 persons against 20 using Arabic, 
according to the present author's observations). 

Within the different forms of the media, there is 
more or less a balance between usage of Arabic and 
French. 

At the university level, French remains solidly estab- 
lished in the scientific disciplines, whilst it is retreat- 
ing slowly but irreversibly in the fields of the human 
and social sciences. These same phenomena are observ- 
able in the literary expression of research and educa- 
tional endeavour—theses, mémoires, articles in learned 
journals, etc., emanating from various educational and 
university establishments. 

At the present moment, even though bilingualism 
is no longer explicitly put forward as a political and 
cultural choice, it continues to characterise the linguistic 
situation of Tunisia. Despite this, Arabisation contin- 
ues slowly but surely, without being part of any offi- 
cial plan. Its future at the university level will determine 
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the eventual linguistic situation of the country. 
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V. MODERN LITERATURE. 

The birth of modern Arabic literature in Tunisia 
is intricately connected, as is the case in other Arab 
lands, to the reformist movements of the 19th cen- 
tury. Mahmüd Ķābādū (1812-71), who was clearly 
influenced by the reformist ideas of Khayr al-Din 
Pasha (1820?-89 [q.v.]), is credited with having first in- 
troduced contemporary themes, such as anti-colonialism, 
nationalism and social justice, into Tunisian poetry. 


sion to classical canons, such as the panegyric, elegy 
and invective, and adopted socially-conscious themes 
as poets began to identify more openly with the rising 
partisan political movements. Muhammad al-Shādhilī 
Khazandar (1881-1954), born to an aristocratic family 
and raised in a classical Arabo-Islamic milieu, best 
represents a new generation of poets who embraced 
literary and social reforms, advocating a populist and 
nationalist approach to literature. 

However, it was the emergence of Abu '-Kāsim 
al-Shābbī (1909-34 [9.v.]) that would give Tunisia its 
first truly modern poet and its one literary giant whose 
impact reached the far corners of the Arab world. In 
his short and troubled life, al-Shābbī was able to fash- 
ion a revolutionary poetics that embraced modernity 
in its fullest sense. Steeped in the aesthetics of roman- 
ticism, and perhaps influenced by the Lebanese- 
American poet Khalil Djubran, al-Shabbi’s poetry is 
denuded of the stock phrases and hackneyed images 
of classical Arabic poetry. It possesses a deep lyricism 
which has the capacity, in the words of the Arab 
critic Salma Khadra Jayyusi, “to swing in equal meas- 
ure between thought and emotion”. His poems, posthu- 
mously collected and published in one volume in Cairo 
in 1955, entitled Aghdni al-hayat ("Songs of life"), cel- 
ebrate change through positive action and denounce 
any form of human stagnation. Not merely a practi- 
tioner of poetry but a theoretician as well, al-Shabbr 
professed his ideas in a series of controversial lectures, 
which he delivered in 1929 on The poetic imagination 
of the Arabs. In them he criticises classical Arabic poetry 
as a mere literary craft, devoid of any true poetic feel- 
ing, and asserts that it was only when the Arabs moved 
to an urban milieu and interacted with other civili- 
sations that they developed a truly poetic sensibility. 

Al-Shabbi's radical views, along with his brilliantly 
innovative poetry, had a profound impact on the gen- 
eration of Tunisian intellectuals of the 1930s, who 
would become in essence the architects of modern 
Tunisian literature. Taking the name of the cafe they 
frequented in the popular quarter of Bab Suwayka in 
the old medina of Tunis, the Taht al-Sür group in- 
cluded artists and intellectuals who all shared in the 
political mission of resistance to the French Protectorate 
and social equality, and who were committed to the 
creation of a popular literature to promote social 
advancement. 

Two essential features must be mentioned in the 
formation of this group and its literary output. First, 
the passion for and commitment to journalism were 
keys to the content and dissemination of its ideas. Es- 
pecially in the aftermath of the Protectorate govern- 
ments lifting of press censorship on 6 August 1936, 
a plethora of journals exploded onto the cultural scene, 
producing poems, anthems, short stories, literary 
reviews, satirical sketches, and makamát, a traditional 
Arabic literary genre of rhythmic prose [see MAKAMA] 
once more made popular by the brilliant and acer- 
bic Egyptian exile Mahmūd Bayram (1893-1961) [see 
AL-TUNIsI], who spent the better part of the 1930s in 
exile in Tunis. These journals uniformly expressed the 
collecüve social and political views of the group in a 
register of Arabic and in artistic media that were 
accessible to the growing urban readership. 

Secondly, the polymath quality of the group’s mem- 
bers pointed to a wide range of cultural stimuli that 
impacted upon the group. It was a period of rich 
cross-fertilisation and experimentation, where poets and 
writers of the classical Arab literary heritage (turāth), 


The first decades of the 20th century witnessed a | as well as representatives of French, Russian and 


more progressive poetry that rejected a rigid submis- 


| American literature, provided guidance and inspira- 


tion. The charter members of the Taht al-Sür group 
opened themselves to the latest trends in creative writ- 
ing, painting, photography, cinema, theatre, music and 
literary criticism. 

Ironically, as this fertile decade of the 1930s came 
to an end, its most illustrious members would go on 
to be idenüfied with one particular genre. For exam- 
ple, Mustafa Khurayyif (1909-67) would emerge as 
a prominent national poet, whose poems came to 
be less songs of love and passion and more celebra- 
tions of national and regional events, e.g. Tunisia's 
independence, the bitter Algerian war for indepen- 
dence, the events of 1948 in Palestine. Collected into 
a grand anthology entitled Shawk wa-dhawk (“Longing 
and taste”, 1965) Khurayyif’s poems reflect closely 
modern Tunisian history and the poet’s commitment 
to social causes, features common to much of post- 


independence Tunisian poetry until the rise of the | 
avant-garde school of the late 1960s, led by poets ! 


such as al-Habib al-Zannād (b. 
Shabbi (b. 1946). 

‘Ali al-Dūtādjī (1909-49) emerged from the group 
and became known as the father of the Tunisian short 
story. His stories, posthumously collected into one vol- 
ume, Sahirtu minhu al-layālī (“It kept me up at night”, 
1987) reflect the author’s experimentation with dif- 
ferent narrative forms, styles and language registers, 
as well as his remarkable ability to capture the many 
facets of the Tunisian personality through a wide 
range of humorous as well as bleak human situations. 

Al-Bashir Khurayyif (1917-83), like his older brother 
Mustafa and others of the Taht al-Sür group, exper- 
imented in various literary genres, but his literary tra- 


1946) and Fadila al- 


jectory would also follow a more narrow path, that | 
of the novel. His first, Hubbak darbani (“Your love has | 


brought me down," 1958), is a semi-autobiographical 
tale of a young man's amourous adventures amidst 
theatrical circles in 1920s Tunis. Bark al-layl (“Night 
lightning,” 1960) is a historical novel set in the Hafsid 
state of the 16th century. However, he is best known 
for his grand epic, al-Digla ft ‘aradjinha (“Dates on 
their stalks,” 1969). The novel, thoroughly grounded 
in social realism, narrates the struggles of the impov- 
erished and exploited workers of Tunisia’s rural south, 
and breaks new ground with his vivid details of daily 
life and the use of the regional dialect in the dia- 
logue, greatly enhancing: the realistic mode of the 
novel. 

However, it is Mahmüd al-Mas'adi (b. 1911), periph- 
erally connected to the Taht al-Sür generation, who 
enjoys the highest critical acclaim as Tunisia’s pre- 
mier novelist. His literary projects, most important of 
which are a/-Sudd (“The dam," 1955), a romance writ- 
ten in the form of a play, and Haka Abū Hurayra wa- 
kal (“Thus Abu Hurayra narrated,” 1973), a novel 
written in the form of Aadith, combines modern themes 
of existential angst and alienation of the individual 
from society with the legends, language, and narra- 
tive forms of the early Islamic period. His work extends 
beyond the borders of the Tunisian landscape and 
touches upon universal themes that were treated by 
both European and Arab writers in the years imme- 
diately following the Second World War. 

In the period of post-independence (since 1956), 
Journalism continued to play a vital role in the fos- 
tering of a national literature, with al-Fikr replacing 
al-‘Alam al-adabi (1930s) and al-Mabahith (1940s) as the 
periodical of prestige, and the concept of literary com- 
mitment (ilftizām) continued to be the guiding force 
for a new generation of writers. Naturally, the story 
of colonial oppression and the national struggle for 
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independence dominated post-independence prose and 
poetry. The 1950s witnessed a proliferation of short 
stories by such writers as al-Tayyib al-Tariki (b. 1920), 
al-Tahir Kayka (b. 1922) and Rashid al-Hamzawi (b. 
1934), who wrote of social injustice and class conflict, 
poverty and ignorance. Perhaps Tunisia’s most pro- 
lific chronicler of historical events and their devas- 
tating impact on the masses is Muhammad al-Arūsī 
al-Mitwī (b. 1920) whose anti-colonial novels, Wa min 


| al-dahaya (“Among the victims,” 1956), Halima (1964) 


and al-Tut al-murr (“Bitter mulberries,” 1967), focussed 
attention on the plight of the rural population, of 
women and the downtrodden. In his more recent 
work, al-Mitwi's shifts from novel to short story, from the 
village to the city, from colonial rule to post-colonialism 
and from epic romances of good vs. evil to a more 
complicated, modern fiction. 

A new generation of Tunisian writers, emerging 
since 1969, has succeeded in bringing Tunisian liter- 
ature away from the preoccupations of history and 
society as protagonists and towards the individual and 
the quest for identity and personal freedom. There 
has also been a break with traditional literary themes, 
tampering with generic boundaries, and shifting away 
from the familiar modes of narration and the pre- 
dictable Tunisian hero-type, and a more conscious 
effort to break the rules of literary canonicity, to con- 
struct complex anti-heroes, and to apply modern tech- 
niques of stream-of-consciousness, surrealism, allegory 
and irony. This generation is also responsible for the 
development of a modern Tunisian theatre whose 
bold, vernacular language and delvings into the 
Tunisian psyche have produced a highly popular art 
form with tremendous social impact. 

‘Izz al-Din al-Madani (b. 1938), whose versatility 
and productivity are reminiscent of the Taht al-Sür 
generation, chose historical themes to write plays that 
reflect the modern Tunisian's quest for the self, alien- 
ation from society and disappointment with what is 
viewed as the neo-colonialism of the Tunisian élite. 
His first novel, al-Jnsan al-sifr ("Zero man," 1967-71) 
reflects the absurdist vision of modern man's inabil- 
ity to communicate. His later collections of short sto- 
ries mix reverie and reality in narrating the human 
condition. 

Similarly, Hasan Nasr (b. 1937), who may be con- 
sidered as Tunisia’s most successful master of the short 
story (Layali al-matar, “Rainy nights,” 1968; 52 layla, 
“52 nights,” 1979), frequently employs fantasy and 
surrealism, mixing tragedy and comedy, in writing 
about the conflicts between tradition and modernity, 
alienation and emigration that disrupt contemporary 
life and create an inverted world of chaos. 

The decade of the 1980s throughout the Arab world 
has been frequently referred to as the “era of the 
novel”. Despite the large number of poetry and short 
story anthologies, it is the novel which has drawn the 
most attention. In Tunisia, as elsewhere, it is a novel 
with a strong social dimension in which society’s con- 
cerns are embodied in the individual’s search for 
meaning to his life. Writers such as Hasan Nasr and 
*Arüsiyya al-Nàlüti (b. 1950), long identified with the 
short story, have in their more recent work turned 
to the novel Perhaps the most prolific of Tunisian 
novelists, Muhammad al-Hādī Bin Salih (b. 1945), 
published his seventh novel, Min hakkihi an yahlum (“A 
right to dream") in 1991, in which he deals with the 
problematic role of the intellectual and literary com- 
mitment in a developing nation such as Tunisia. In 
contrast to the strong local emphasis in Bin Salih’s 
novelistic project, Hisham al-Karawi (b. 1955) has 
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produced two novels that deal with regional Arab 
issues, with the Lebanese civil war and the occupa- 
tion of Beirut (A‘midat al-djunūn al-sab‘a, “The seven 
pillars of madness,” 1985) and the desperate situation 
of Arab politics (al-Nasr wa "I-hudüd, “The eagle and 
the borders,” 1989). 

The flight of the rural population to the city, wide- 
spread unemployment, emigration to Europe, the 
breakdown of the family, the rise of the police state, 
and the emergence of Islamic movements as political 
opposition, have all found their truest expression in 
the contemporary novel. The bread riots of 1984 serve 
as a haunting background to Muhammad Rida al- 
Kāff's (b. 1955) stunning novel, ai-Kinaà^ taht al-djild 
(“The veil beneath the skin,” 1990), which narrates 
the withdrawal of the protagonist amidst a series of 
personal, financial and social setbacks. Journalist, short 
story writer and novelist, Rida al-Kafi belongs to a 
long continuum of Tunisian writers which began with 
the Taht al-Sür generation of the 1930s, dedicated to 
the creation of a new literature that is committed to 
society, its needs and its advancement, these being 
the basic principles that have defined and shaped 
modern Tunisian literature. 
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VI. THE Srarus or WOMEN. 

Tunisian society has undergone many transforma- 
tions over the last century, and the place of women 
in society, and the relations of men and women, are 
one of the most significant indicators. 

The sphere of work is especially notable here. Until 
the 1920s and 1930s, the essential unit of production 
was the family, in which both sexes participated, but 
with the rule that extra-familial tasks were the province 
of men. In both urban and rural milieux, women are 
mainly responsible for processing basic foodstuffs, spin- 
ning, making clothes, carpets, hangings, etc. Certain 
researches on urban artisanal production have demon- 
strated the importance of the non-visible work of 
women in certain fields of production considered as 
male ones. 

For many reasons, including its colonial status, 
Tunisia came late to the industrial revolution and the 
changes in systems of production which inevitably 
brought with them upheavals in social relations, includ- 


ing the relationship between the sexes. lt was only 
after independence that women really appeared on 
the labour market, the outcome of a long process, 
begun with the Nahda, in which the idea gradually 
took shape that the future of society would depend 
on the role women would play in it. Discussion at 
first revolved round the education and schooling of 
girls, and Khayr al-Din Pasha, Shaykh al-Sanüsi and 
the Jeunes Tunisiens all raised their voices on this topic. 
The debates became more spirited in the 1930s with 
the emergence of the national movement for inde- 
pendence, and Tahir Haddad’s Imra’atund fi ‘l-shari‘a 
wa ‘l-mudjtama‘ and the controversies which followed 
it were all notable factors here. 

From the beginning of the 20th century, certain 
families had sent their daughters to school, and some 
women’s associations were founded. But at the same 
time, the seclusion of women and the difference in 
their status compared with European women were 
raised by some nationalists into identity symbols. 
Discussion of this question of identity, the daily sight 
of European women wbo worked and were freely con- 
cerned with their occupations, the school enrollment 
of an increasing number of girls, the share of women 
in the national struggle, all stimulated reflection and 
discussion on such topics as the role of girls’ educa- 
tion, wearing the veil, choice of spouse and women's 
share in the world of labour. 

It was in this context that politicians, headed by 
Bourguiba, worked towards a more equal treatment 
of women and men (Personal Status Law of 13 August 
1956 which forbade polygamy, forbade unilateral 
divorce, fixed the legal age for marriage, allowed 
women to sue for divorce like men, and made daugh- 
ters the sole heirs of their parents in the absence of 
brothers; and the text of the Constitution) and stim- 
ulated a broad movement for an accelerated entry to 
school education for girls, for such educated girls to 
enter the labour market, for renunciation of wearing 
a veil, and for changes in the relationship of married 
couples. Since then the movement has gone forward, 
though not without hesitations and controversies, some- 
times even violent, as in the 1986-7 Islamic funda- 
mentalist polemics, which might have placed the 
advances in jeopardy if it had not been for the vig- 
ilance of women's groups and the political will of the 
ruling state power to guarantee, in the interests of 
Tunisia's development, male and female equality: the 
amendment to the Personal Status Law of August 
1992, and the ratification of international conventions 
aimed at eliminating discrimination between sexes, not 
to mention action in the educational sphere, health 
(family planning) in the labour sphere and in the 
mass media. 

Recent statistics are significant here: 83.2% of girls 
aged between six and thirteen are in school (89% of 
boys), whilst in 1995-6 47% of the children in primary 
schools were girls, and 48% of those in secondary schools 
and 44% of students are female. Women represent 
ca. 20% of the active working population. They thus 
have their place today in all spheres of education and 
the world of work. 

Inequality nevertheless remains, above all in rural 
areas. Unemployment affects women more than men. 
Even if girls sometimes have better school results than 
boys, they still tend to choose less prestigious and 
appreciated careers. Women are poorly represented 
in the scientific and technological spheres and have 
few managerial functions; there are very few of them 
in politics, trade and professional unions and associ- 
ations (except women's ones). Public life remains still 


mostly a male preserve. All these reflect a latent resist- | 


ance to social developments and an identity concept 
which looks more at the past than to the future. 
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AL-TUR (a.), a word with the basic sense of 
“mountain”. 

It occurs ten times in the Kur'àn (II, 60/63, 87/93; 
IV, 153/154; XIX, 53/52, etc), on two occasions 
(XXIII, 20; XCV, 2) expressly coupled with Sina’/ 
Sinin, specifically meaning Mount Sinai. 
Virtually all its occurences in the Kur’an are con- 
nected with the wanderings of the Children of Israel 
in the Sinai Desert [see BANŪ ISRA'IL; SĪNĀ”; AL-TIH]. 
It was early recognised by the Arabic philologists as 
a loan word from Hebrew or Aramaic (cf. Hebr. sür 
“rock” > "cliff", Aram. tūrā *mountain”), more prox- 
imately, from Syriac (see A. Jeffery, The foreign vocab- 
ulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, 206-7). 

1. DjaBAL ar-TOR, Mount Sinai. 

The Arab geographers (e.g. Yaküt, Buldān, iii, 557; 
Abu 1-Fidā”, tr. Reinaud, 65; cf. A.-S. Marmardji, 
Textes géographiques arabes sur le Palestine, Paris 1951, 
135) locate the mountain as not far from the Red 


Sea (Bahr Kulzum) and say that it was climbed from | 


al-Amn (Elim ?), where the children of Israel once 
encamped. In the vicinity was the Wadi ‘Tuwa, where 
Moses spoke with God before he was sent to Pharaoh 


(Kur'àn, XX, 12; LXXIX, 16; Yāķūt, III, 553; Saft | 


al-Din, Marasid al-ittilà', ed. Juynboll, ii, 213). 

On the north side of the mountain (now Djabal 
Miisa) in what is now called the Wadi Shu‘ayb (val- 
ley of Jethro) at a height of 5,000 feet is the monas- 
tery of Catherine, on the site of the castle built by 
Justinian I probably between A.D. 548 and 562 to 
protect the monks of Sinai. According to the Book 
of Monasteries (Kitab al-Dyarai) of al-Shabushti, the 
“Church (kanīsa, for which Yāķūt, ii, 675, writes dayr) 
al-Tür" was on the top of the mountain, built of 
black stone and strongly fortified; there was a spring 
outside and another inside the building. The monastery 
was inhabited by monks and much visited on account 
of the miracles wrought there (ed. G. ‘Awwad, Bagh- 
dàd 1386/1966, 310, 426-9) In this description, the 
Christian church of the Mother of God (@eotéxos), 
which was built also by Justinian on the slope of the 
mountain, probably on the site of the present Chapel 
of Elijah (see below), is confused with the monastery 
at its foot. 

The monks of the monastery possess a copy of an 
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alleged letter from Muhammad granting protection 
(Pococke, Description of the East, i, 268-70; Moritz, in 
APAW [1918], Abh. 4, pp. 6-8, and a number of 
genuine documents of the time of the Mamlūk sul- 
tans lnāl, Khushkadam and Ķā'itbay (Moritz, op. cit., 
25 ff) They mainly deal with the protection of 
the Christian monks from the raids of the maraud- 
ing Bedouin of the country round, but seem to have 
been regarded by the latter as empty threats, as their 
frequent renewal shows (Kā'itbay issued no fewer than 
22 firmāns for the monastery during the 30 years of 
his reign). The monastery was frequently stormed, set 
on fire, its gardens robbed and pilgrims and mer- 
chants plundered; sometimes the monks even had to 
seek refuge in the monastery of the village of al-Tür 
(see below) (Moritz, op. cit, 28). 

Within the monastery “between the church and the 
dwellings on the northern part of the buildings" there 
is still a mosque, the pulpit of which was, according 
to an inscription, presented by Abū ‘Ali al-Mansür 
Anüshtakin al-Āmirī in Rabi‘ I 500/November 1106 
in the reign of the caliph al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah 
(Moritz, 50-2). The monastery of Sinai in this inscrip- 
tion is called the “upper monastery” (al-dayr al-a‘la) 
to distinguish it from monasteries in al-Tür (Poo) 
and Faran. According to another inscription, this same 
Anūshtakīn founded three masádjid (places for prayer) 
on the Munadjat Misa, a mosque on the hill of the 
monastery of Faran and another below Fārān al- 
Djadida, and a lighthouse on the shore of the coast 
(al-Sahil). By Munādjāt Misa is certainly meant the 
traditional Sinai, now Djabal Müsà (Moritz, 54); it 
was only in the 14th century that the name was trans- 
ferred to a smaller hill east of the monastery of St. 
Catherine, which is now called (like a hill near Fīrān) 
Djabal Munāģja. Of the three masádjid, only two could 
have been on the top of Djabal al-Tür, namely, the 
Christian church built in A.D. 364 by St. Julian and 
a small mosque, also mentioned by al-Idrisi; the third 
place of prayer no doubt lay on a small plateau 500 
feet below the summit on which now stands a chapel 
of Elijah erected at a later date. The mosque on the 
“hill of the monastery of Fārān” is perhaps to be 
sought on the Djabal al-Muharra, that of new Faran 
in the oasis of Firan, in the gardens of which the 
inhabitants of the “city of the Amalekites" Faran later 
settled (al-Makrizi, Ahitat, Balak, i, 188; Moritz, 56). 
Moritz supposes the lighthouse (57) to have stood at 
that point on the coast where the Wadi Fīrān enters 
the sea and there is a poor anchorage. 

In a Syriac description of the seven climes of the 
13th century A.D., the mount of Sinai (Tara de-Sinai) 
forms the centre of the crescent-shaped map in the 
second clime (Chabot, Notice sur une mappemonde syri- 
enne, in Bulletin de géogr. hist. et descript. [1897], 104, 
and pl. iv.). 

The library of St. Catherine’s has proved to be of 
unique value for its preservation, inter alia, of impor- 
tant manuscripts and archival documents in Arabic. 
The former are important for Christian Arabic liter- 
ature, and the latter significant for both mediaeval 
Islamic history and Arabic diplomatic [q.v.], given that 
original documents, as opposed to texts copied into 


| later works, such as manuals of secretaryship, have 


been so sparsely preserved in the pre-Ottoman Is- 
lamic Middle East. As Stern noted, it can hardly be 
coincidental that these administrative documents have 
been preserved by a monastery, which had a sort of 
corporate existence lacking in Islamic institutions (áfi- 
mid decrees, +). B. Moritz was the pioneer in 1914 in 
drawing thc attention. of the scholarly world to all 
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this Arabic material (in his Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
Sinaiklosters im Mittelalter nach arabischen Quellen, in APAW 
[1918], Abh. 4; cf. also C. Schmidt and Moritz, Die 
Sinai-Expedition im Frühjahr 1914, in SBPAW [1926], 26- 
34). More recently, S.M. Stern studied archival mate- 
rial in his Fatimid decrees. Original documents from the 
Fatimid chancery, London 1964, see esp. ch. 1; Petitions 
of the Ayyübid penod, in BSOAS, xxvii [1964], 1-32; and 
Two Ayyübid decrees from Sinai, in Stern (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chanceries. First series, Oxford 1965, 9-38. 
Cf. also E. Khedoori, Charters of privileges granted by the 
Fatimids and Mamlüks to St. Catherine’s Monastery (ca. 500- 
900 A.H.), diss., Univ. of Manchester 1958, unpubl. 
For the material from the succeeding Mamlük period, 
see also H. Ernst (ed. and tr.), Die mamlukische Sultan- 
surkunden des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden 1960; and for 
the Ottoman one, K. Schwarz, Osmanische Sultansur- 
Kunden des Sinai-Klosters in türkischer Sprache, Wiesbaden 
1970, and R. Humbsch, Beiträge zur Geschichte des osman- 
ischen Āgyptens, nach arabischen Sultans- und Statthalterurkunden 
des Sinai Klosters, Vreiburg 1976. For catalogues and 
publications relating to the Arabic mss. of the Library, 
see the Bibl. below. 

The little town of al-Tür lies to the south-west of 
the Djabal Misa on the Gulf of Suez, about 50 miles 
from Ras Muhammad, the most southern point of 
the Sinai peninsula. In the early years of the 20th 
century, it was in regular caravan communication with 
the monastery of St. Catherine, some of whose monks 
usually staying in the town (Weill, La presqu’ile du Sinai, 
82). It lies at the only spot on the west coast of the 
peninsula which is completely free from coral reefs 
and has therefore an anchorage. As al-Tür is further 
excellently supplied with water, and has large palm- 
groves in the vicinity, it has always been the most 
important harbour in the peninsula. In ancient times, 
it was called Mocetéiov (Agatharchides, in Strabo, xvi, 
776 and Diodorus, iii, 42) and later (from the Arab 
tribe of the ‘Pai@nvoi) "Paifod (Pendo in Suidas); 
probably the monastery there dated from the pre- 
Arab period. 

Al-Kalkashandi already knows al-Tür as the most 
important Egyptian harbour for the ships of the pil- 
grims to Mecca, until about 450/1047 when *Aydhab 
[4.v.] took its place. It was not tll 780/1378-9 that 
the harbour of al-Tür was restored and the pilgrims 
henceforth again took the northern route (Weill, 
op. cit., 92-4). After the discovery of the sea-route to 
India by the Portuguese, al-Tür gradually lost its 
importance and sank to be a mere fishing-village, until 
in the second half of the 18th century a quarantine 
station was put there for pilgrims returning from 
Mecca and the place began to flourish once more. 
Sultan Murad built the fort of Kal'at al-Tūr near the 
old monastery, but both are now completely in ruins. 

Bibliography: Mukaddast, iü, 179; Idrisi, ed. 

Gildemeister, in ZDPV, viii, 2; Kitab al-Kawākib, ed. 

Ibn al-Zayyāt, Cairo 1907, 12; Makrizi, Khitat, 

Balak, ii, 509; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 231; Ibn 

Duķmāķ, Description de PĒgypte, Cairo 1893, 43; Kal- 

kashandi, Die Geographie u. Verwaltung von Agypten, tr. 

Wistenfeld, Gottingen 1879, 100, 169; Quatremére, 

Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, i/1, 79 n. 112; Le 

Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 

73, 547; R. Weill, La presqu'ile du Sinai (Biblioth. de 

l'école d. haut. études, fasc. clxxi), Paris 1908, 93, and 

passim; Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux pour servir à la géogr. 
de l'Égypte, i (MIFAO, xxxvi), 122, s.v. al-Tūr and 

Tür Smà; G.H. Forsyth and K. Weitzmann, The 

monastery of Si. Catherine at Mount Sinat, the Church and 

Fortress of Justinian, Ann Arbor 1965. 


For the Arabic mss. of St. Catherine’s, 
see M.D. Gibson, Cat. of the Arabic manuscripts in the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, Cambridge 
1894; S.L. Lewis, Forty-one facsimiles of dated Christian 
Arabic manuscripts, Studia Sinaitica, xii, Cambridge 
1907; A.S. Atiya, A handlist of the Arabic manuscripts 
of Mount Sinai... and scrolls microfilmed at the library 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, Baltimore 
1955; Murad Kamil, Catalogue of the manuscripts in 
the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, Wiesbaden 
1970; Z. Vesela, Sur les possessions du monastēre de Ste. 
Catherine de Sinai et de leurs employés, in Rapports tchéch. 
IV. Congr. Assoc. Internat. des Etudes Sud-Est européens 
1979, 477-85. 

2. Tor Zavrā or DJABAL Zavrā, the Mount of 
Olives, east of Jerusalem [see at-Kups. A], height 
2,680 feet, still called DJABAL AL-TOR. According to 
tradition, 70,000 prophets died there of starvation and 
are buried there. The Ascension of Jesus, according 
to an old tradition, took place from the Mount of 
Olives. Between it and the town ran the Wadi Djahan- 
nam (vale of Kedron, now Wadi Sittt Maryam with 
the well of Siloam, Arabic ‘Ayn Sulwān) over which 
ran the bridge of al-Sirat. The village of Kafr al-Tür 
now stands on the hill. 

Bibliography: Yāķūt, iii, 558; Saff al-Din, íi, 
215; Ibn al-Fakih, 101; Abu '1-Fidā*, ed. Reinaud, 
69; Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister, in ZDPV, viii, 8; Mukad- 
dasi, 171; Ibn Battüta, i, 124, tr. Gibb, i, 79; Nàsir-i 
Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, 26; Mudjir al-Din, 
al-Uns al-djalil, Balak 1283, ii, 412; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 72, 74, 162, 211, 218- 
20; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook 
of Palestine and Trans-fordan, London 1930, 125; 
Marmardji, 134-5; Kay Prag, Blue Guide. Jerusalem, 
London 1989, 254-64. 

3. AL-TOR, the hill of Tabor (still called DjasAr 
AL-TGr). At the spot where Jesus revealed himself to 
his disciples, the monastery of Dayr al-Tür or Dayr 
al-TadjalJa stood on the hill. In the Crusading period 
there was a fortress on the top, which Salah al-Din 
captured and al-Malik al-‘Adil had restored in 608/ 
1212. The Crusaders tried in vain to recapture it in 
614/1217. Baybars in Djumada II 661/April-May 
1263 used the fortress as a base of operations for his 
raids against ‘Akka. 

Bibliography: Yāķūt, ii, 649, 675; Saft al-Din, 
i, 426, 434; Abu '-Fidā”, ed. Reinaud, 69; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, iti, 438, 440, iv, 46-7; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 75, 434-5; 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syne à l'époque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 124 n. 4; Luke and Keith- 
Roach, 137-8; Marmardji, 134. 

4. AL-TOUR, the hill of Gerizim, height 2,849 
feet, above Nabulus, the sacred mountain of the Sa- 
maritans. Jewish tradition makes it the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The hill is still called Djabal al-Tor 
or al-Djabal al-Ķiblī to distinguish it from the Djabal 
al-Shamali or Islamiyya (Ebal) to the north of the 
town. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 557; Saft al-Din, ii, 
214; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 74, Luke 
and Keith-Roach, 6, 129; Marmardji, 134. 

5. Tor Hartn, the hill of Hor (5,600 feet) west 
of Petra, called after Aaron, who according to an old 
tradition, is buried there ( Josephus, Antiquities, iv. 4, 7). 
When the children of Israel accused Moses of having 
slain him, he showed them on the top of the hill the 
bier on which Aaron lay. In al-Mas'üdi, the hill is 
called Djabal Ma’ab in the district of al-Shara; he 


| also mentions the caves in the mountain. On the east- 


ern peak (5,200 feet) of the Djabal al-Nabī Harün is 
Aaron's grave (Kabr Hārūn), which is still a place of 
pilgrimage for the Bedouin. 

Bibliography: Yāķūt, iii, 559; Şafi al-Din, ii, 
215; Mas‘adi, Murūdj, i, 93-4 = §87; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822, 
429-30; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 74; 
Dalman, Petra, 1908, 15, 42, 168; idem, Neue Petra- 
Forschungen, 1912, 2, 8, 26. 

- . (E. HowieMANN-[C.E. BOsWORTH|) 
TUR ‘ABDIN, “mountain of the [Christian] devo- 

tees”, a mountainous plateau region of north- 
ern Mesopotamia, in early Islamic times coming 
within the province of Diyār Bakr [9.v.] and now, in 
the Turkish Republic, coming within the 7/ of Mardin. 
It has been notable throughout the Islamic period for 
the survival-—at least until the later 20th century—of 
a vigorous Syriac Christianity, with many churches 
and monasteries. 

1. Geography. 

Tūr ‘Abdin stretches roughly from Mardin [g.v.] in 
the west to Djazīrat Ibn ‘Umar [9.v.], the modern | 
Turkish town of Cizre, in the east. To its north and 
east, the Tigris forms the boundary up to the point 
where it is joined by the Batman Su. In its north- | 
western part lies the Koros Dağı. In the south, the 
borders of Tür ‘Abdin are well marked where the | 
wall of the tableland slopes steeply, often precipitously, 
to the North Syrian plain, with the tableland looking 
from the desert like a strong barrier. Below this wall 
runs the historic road from Mardin to Nasibin [g.v.] 
(modern Nusaybin) and thence to northern ‘Irak. | 
Together with "Tür ‘Abdin are usually included the 
mountains around Mardin, with the Mazi Dağı to its 
west and, separated by a pronounced depression, the 
basalt ridge of the Karaca Dağı. Its two modern urban 
centres are Mardin and Midyat (Aramaic: Midhyadh). 

The average height of Tür ‘Abdin is in its central 
portion about 3,000-3,500 feet above sea-level. In the 
district between Midyat and Hisn Kayfa [9.v.] on the 
Tigris and in the mountains of Mardin, individual 
peaks reach 4,300 feet. In general, however, Tür 
‘Abdin lacks any marked heights and looks every- 
where like an undulating plain which is cut by deep 
and broad wadis. The largest is the Wadi Khaltān, | 
which flows into the Tigris at Finik (to the northwest 
of Djazirat Ibn *Umar). 

Tūr ‘Abdin consists almost entirely of limestone, 
often with beds of marl. fn places, however, we find | 
angular basalt blocks scattered, which are of volcanic ! 
origin. Such outcrops of basalt are found especially 
in the east, towards Djazira, where thc basaltic Elim- 
dagh rises as a continuation of the southern wall of 
limestone of Tür ‘Abdin, and also west of Mardin 
where the lava from the Karadja-Dagh flowed out. 
To the nature of the rock composing it, Tür ‘Abdin | 
owes its many caves, which are often, as in ancient 
times, used as dwellings. Such caves are numerous, 
for example in the region of Midyat (mentioned as 
early as the Assyrian inscriptions), and notably at Hisn 
Kayfa, which is the regular troglodyte capital. i 

The eastern and western part of Tar ‘Abdin is in 
general characterised by an absence of trees, but in 
its centre, east of Midyat, a strip of forest runs from | 
north to south. Here we have many small hills over- : 
grown with stunted trees (dwarf oaks) and shruhs. As | 
a result of the searcity of forests and the fact that 
most of the rainfall sinks into the porous limestone, ; 
there is a serious scarcity of water in a large part of 
Tar ‘Abdin. For watering the cattle, water is collected 
in cisterns, often very old, and large ponds. The south ; 
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has the most plentiful supply of water; there we find 
numerous springs and countless little streams running 
southwards through the hills, usually to disappear in 
the sands of the Mesopotamian plain at no great dis- 
tance from the foot of the mountains. The streams 
that flow from the southern side of Tür ‘Abdin enter 
the river Djaghdjagh, which divides into two arms 
above Nasibin. The southern slopes of the Karadja 
Dagh, as well as the Mardin mountains, are drained 
by the Khabar [g.v.] which receives the waters of the 
Djaghdjagh at al-Hasaka in northeastern Syria. 

In spite of many barren patches and the generally 
unfavourable irrigation conditions, there are many 
stretches of ground which grow cereals well and excel- 
lent pastures, especially in the hollows which hold the 
fertile reddish-brown earth, and on the slopes of the 
little hills, which are preferably used for the vine. 
At the monasteries we find well cared-for vineyards. 
Terraces to which the soil has been carried have also 
been built to grow the vine and fruits. The people 
are exceedingly skilled in irrigating their fields. In 
addition to cereals (usually barley) and the vine, cot- 
ton and all kinds of fruits (especially very fine apri- 
cots) are grown. [n the wooded portions of Tir ‘Abdin 
oak galls and manna resin are gathered, and are 
found in large quantities. A ridge west of Mardin, 
the Djabal al-‘Afs, takes its name from the plenti- 
fulness of oak galls there (4/5). On the wines and 
other products of the soil of Tür ‘Abdin, see E. Prym 
and A. Socin, Der neuaramdische Dialekt des Tür ‘Abdin, 
Gottingen 1881, i, p. viii, and Cuinet, Za Turquie 
d'Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 429. 

Bibliography: For 19th and early 20th-century 
travellers who journeyed through the interior of 
Tir *Abdin, from Shiel (1836) to de Beaufort, 
Sandreczki, Goldschmid, Socin, Sachau, Lehmann- 
Haupt, Sir Mark Sykes, Gertrude Bell, etc., and 
the reports of American missionaries, see EP art. 
Bibl, and note A. Socin, Zur Geographie des Tür 
‘Abdin, in ZDMG, xxxv (1881), 237-69. Of recent 
studies, see Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks. Turkey, London 1942, ii, 477-8, 572-3; 
W.C. Brice, A systematic regional geography. South-West 
Asia, London 1966, 136-7. (M. STRECK*) 
2. History. 

Tür ‘Abdin was already known to the Assyrians as 
the Kasiyari mountains; it is found thus called in the 
inscriptions of Adad-nirari I (1308-1275 B.C.) and 
Sulman-ašarid (Shalmaneser) I (1275-45). In Assyrian 
inscriptions we find, as well as Kasiyari, two other 
names apparently referring to parts only of Tür ‘Abdin: 
Ni-irbu, probably the central part of the massif, and 
Izala, the southern fringe and the Mardin region 
(whose name is also mentioned), the Syriac Izala and 


; Arabic Djabal Izal. The whole region corresponds 


roughly to tò Méciov ópoc, Masius, of later Greek geo- 
graphers like Arrian and Ptolemy. 

The Aramaic name Tur ‘Abdin stems from the 
period when the massif had become a flourishing cen- 
tre of Eastern church life and monasticism. The name 
appears in a Syriac Lives of the Saints from the time 
of the Emperor Julian (7. 351-63). Byzantine sources 


| also note many fortresses in the region, built to face 


the frontier with Sāsānid Persia; these are listed e.g. 
in the Descriptio orbis romani of George Cyprius (begin- 
ning of the 7th century). In Byzantine sources we find 


| the ethnicon Tovpoflónvóc. The name appears in the 


Armenian geography of Moses Khorenac'i as Turab- 


| din, apparently, however, denoting a restricted arca, 


the southern fringes of Tür ‘Abdin (see Marquart, 
Krānšahr, 141, 158), perhaps Izala. 
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In mediaeval Arabic sources we also find the name 
Tur ‘Abdin. For the pre-Islamic period we have it in 
verses of the poet Abū Du'ād al-Iyādī, which tell us 
that the legendary founder of the kingdom of al-Hadr 
[¢.v.], Satirün, also ruled the land of Tür ‘Abdin (see 
Ibn Khurradādhbih, vi, 95, ii. 11-12 = Yāķūt, Mu'djam, 
ed. Wüstenfeld, iii, 559, 1. 5, and cf. also Yàküt, ii, 
284, ll. 13-14). Tür ‘Abdin is also mentioned in a 
poem, the subject of which is Khusraw and Shirin: 
see Ibn al-Fakth, 159, 1. 19 f£; al-Mas'üdi, Zanbih, 54, 
l 1, mentions that in Tür ‘Abdin remnants of the 
Aramaeans still survive. Ibn Rusta, 90, 1. 8 and al- 
Balādhurī, Futūh, 175, |. 12, point out that the Hirmas, 
a tributary of the Khabir [4.».], rises in Tür ‘Abdin. 
We may also mention that the Arab geographers (see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, 73, |. 3, and Abu ’I-Fida’, 
Takwim al-buldan, ed. Paris, 282) also have the spe- 
cial name Djabal Maridin for the southern borders 
of Tür ‘Abdin, the district of Nasibin and Dara. The 
Modern Syriac pronunciation of Tür *Abdin (one also 
hears Tür al-"Abedīn) is ü-Türo da*-"Ābēde. The name 
Tir ‘Abdin is locally not unknown, especially in 
Christian circles, but belongs to the literary rather 
than to the spoken language. This hill-country is 
called in Arabic a/-Tür, also al-Djabal and Djabal Tor, 
or Djabal al-Tür; cf. Prym and Socin, op. cit, i, pp. 
i, ii, and Sachau, Reise in Syrie und Mesopotamien, Berlin 
1883, 387. 

The district of Tür ‘Abdin passed with the rest of 
Mesopotamia (al-Djazira) into the hands of the Arabs 
in the years 18-19/639-40, see al-Balādhurī, Futūk, 
176, Il. 3-5 = Yāķūt, iv, 390, Il. 15-16, and Caetani, 
Annali dell'Islam, iv, 36, 156. The Tür belonged to the 
Mesopotamian province of Diyar Rabi‘a under the 
caliphs. 

As regards its political history after the conquest, 
Tür ‘Abdin generally shared the fortunes of the adjoin- 
ing districts forming the rest of al-Djazira. Concerning 
the interior, Tür ‘Abdin proper, there is compara- 
tively little in the Arabic sources. On the other hand, 
important towns on its borders like Mardin, Djazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar, Hisn Kayfa and Nasibin are frequently 
mentioned. There is important material for local his- 
tory in Syriac literature, particularly in chronicles and 
hagiographic texts. Valuable information for the his- 
tory of Tür ‘Abdin in the 9th/15th century, espe- 
cially for the period of Timür's campaigns, is contained 
in a continuation of the Chronicon Syriacum (of profane 
history) of Barhebraeus (Abu '-Faradj) by anonymous 
monks (one of whom belonged to a monastery in 
Basebrina); see Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. Literatur, 
Bonn 1922, 328. In mediaeval times and up to the 
present day the history of the Kurdish tribes in Tür 
*Abdin and the country round it is of importance. 
The history of the Kurdish dynasties of Djazirat Ibn 
‘Umar and Hisn Kayfa is of special importance in 
this connection; cf. the account based on the Kurdish 
chronicle Sharaf-náma of Sharaf al-Din Bidlīsī [g.».] 
given by H.A. Barb, in S.B. Ak. Wien, xxx [1859], 
117 ff, and see also KURDS, KURDISTAN. iii. B. 

In the redistribution of territory which followed the 
First World War, Tir ‘Abdin was left to the Turks. 
In the administrative division of the Ottoman empire 
as it existed down to that War, Tür *Abdin belonged 
to the wilayet of Diyārbakr and to the sandjak of 
Mardin, which was divided into five kadās: Mardin, 
Djazīra, Midyat, ‘Awine and Nasibin; see Cuinet, 
op. cit., 412, 496-7. As noted above, it is now in the 
il of Mardin. 

In the early Byzantine period and the first cen- 
turies of Islam, Tar ‘Abdin was probably inhabited 


almost entirely by Christian Aramaeans. Later, more 
and more Muslims (mainly Kurds) settled there, so 
that with the gradual decline in the numbers of 
Christians, the result of frequent persecutions by the 
Muslims, the proportion altered more and more in 
favour of the latter down to the First World War. 
According to Cuinet’s statistics, not, however, too reli- 
able (op. cit., 412, 496-7), the sandjak of Mardin, which 
in area at least was larger than Tar ‘Abdin in the 
wider sense, had in 1890 in all 194,072 inhabitants, 
viz. 122,522 Muslims, 67,970 Christians, 1,500 Yazidis, 
1,500 Gypsies and 580 Jews: the Christians were thus 
a third of the whole population. In the two kadas 
which were almost entirely within Tür ‘Abdin, those 
of Midyat and ‘Awine, Cuinet, 513, 517-18, gave the 
population in 1890 as 31,920 Christians and 37,719 
Muslims. In the central kadā of Midyat the numbers 
were about equally balanced: 22,632 Muslims and 
22,186 Christians, the majority Jacobite in theology, 
with a few thousand Uniate Catholics and a few hun- 
dred Protestants. 

In 1882 the Ottoman government granted the 
Christians millet [g.v.] status, but this has not been 
maintained by its recognition as a minority under the 
Turkish Republic, with its state policies of Turkification. 
The 20th century has accordingly brought much vio- 
lence and persecution for the Syriac Christian com- 
munity, as it did for the Armenian Christians of the 
Ottoman Empire. Extensive emigration began after 
the persecutions of 1915 in eastern Turkey. Violence 
against the Christians, above all from the surround- 
ing Kurds, exacerbated by central and local Turkish 
officialdom's failure to protect the Christians, was un- 
leashed in the disturbed, post-First World War years 
before the new Turkish Republic established its author- 
ity in the eastern provinces of the realm. In 1924 the 
Jacobite Patriarch, Ignatius Elias HI, was driven from 
his residence at Dayr Za‘faran to the east of Mardin, 
and migrated, with 3,000 to 4,000 of his followers, 
to the safety of French-mandated Syria (see H.C. 
Luke, Mosul and its minorities, London 1925, 113). 

With the internal insecurity which characterised 
Turkey in the 1960s and 1970s, persecution and vio- 
lence against the Christians by unrestrained Muslim 
Kurds increased, especially with the return to Tür 
*Abdin of Kurds from Beirut after the Lebanese Civil 
War broke out in 1975, who now wrought their 
vengeance on the local Christians. Internal emigra- 
tion to Turkish cities like Istanbul (with a community 
there estimated in 1985 at 12,000), Ankara, Diyar- 
bakir, Elazig and Malatya, increased, as did external 
emigration to Germany, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and the United States, where 
there are now substantial communities. The restora- 
tion of order within Turkey by the military régime 
after 1980 improved the condition of the Tür ‘Abdin 
Christian community, but the future remains uncer- 
tain for it, especially with the present resurgence of 
Islamic fundamentalism within Turkey, and emigra- 
tion continues. 

The focus of the Christian community, in the 1980s 
numbering some 10,000, remains the town of Midyat, 
in whose vicinity 33 villages were still inhabited by 
Christians in 1983; of the 80 monasteries known in 
mediaeval times (see below, 3), six remain with res- 
ident monks and nuns (Anschütz) The community 
in Midyat comprises traders and craftsmen, such as 
gold and silversmiths, dyers and tailors, plus what 
might be called a proletariat which has come in 
from the countryside and is en route for Istanbul or 
Europe. Outside the town, the villagers still use largely 


primitive agricultural and stock-rearing methods. 
Bibliography: Older sources are detailed in EI' 
art. s.v.: notable there are Gertrude L. Bell, Amurath 
to Amurath, London 1911, 296-322; F. Sarre and 


E. Herzfeld, Archacologische Reise im Euphrat- und | 


Tigrisgebiet, Berlin 1911-20, passim; Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs’ last heritage, London 1915, 354-7, 578; 
W.A. Wigram, The Assyrians and their neighbours, 
London 1923. A classic recent study is H. Ritter, 
Tūrēyo. Die Volkssprache der syrischen Christen des Tür 
‘Abdin, 3 vols. Beirut-Wiesbaden 1967-71, with mate- 
rial of historical and demographic as well as of 
linguistic interest. For the recent situation in Tür 


*Abdin, see Gabriele Yonan, Assyrer heute. Kultur, | 


Sprache, Nationalbewegung der aramātschsprechenden Christen 
im Nahen Osten, Hamburg 1978, and the works of 
Helga Anschütz, especially her monograph Die Syri- 
schen. Christen vom Tur ‘Abdin, Das östliche Christen- 
tum, N.F. 34, Würzburg 1984, and see her essay 


Christliche Gruppen in der Türkei, in P.A. Andrews and | 


R. Benninghaus (eds. Ethnic groups in the Republic 
of Turkey, Beihefte zum TAVO, Reihe B, no. 60, 
Wiesbaden 1989, 460-4, also ibid., 161-3. 

(M. Streck-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

3. Religious complexion. 

Christianity spread from Edessa into Tir ‘Abdin 
at an early date. At the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
there is mentioned a bishop of Ciphas/Hisn Kayfā, 
and in the Notitia Antiochena of 570 a bishop of 
Turabdin, whose seat may have been at Hah, is listed. 


From the time of the great Christological controver- | 
sies until the 20th century, Tür ‘Abdin has been the | 


citadel of the Jacobites; nowhere do or did they exist 
until recent times in such solid masses as in these 
highlands and in Mardin and its vicinity. Tür ‘Abdin 
proper originally seems to have been a single Jacobite 
bishopric; ca. 1089 it was divided into two dioceses, 
the bishops of which lived in Kartamin and Hah 
respectively. Later, in the 13th century, other sees 
were created in the chief towns of the district. In the 
middle of the l4th century differences between the 
patriarch of Mardin and the Bishop of Salah (2 hours? 
journey north of Midyat) led to a schism, in the 
course of which the bishops of Tür ‘Abdin cast off 
the authority of the patriarch and chose the bishop 


of Salah as patriarch of Tür ‘Abdin and Hisn Kayfa. | 


This split lasted for over a century. 
In addition to Jacobites, there were in Tür ‘Abdi 


. B H > I 
in mediaeval times, and even later, communities of 


Nestorians. The oldest monastery there, that of Mar 


Awgen, was for long in their possession (see below). | 


These Nestorians were won over to Rome in the l6th 
and 17th centuries and henceforth called themselves 
Chaldaeans (Aaldāniyyūn), as a religious community 
with their own ritual. ‘The members of this so-called 
Chaldaean church settled in Tür ‘Abdin had in the 


early 20th century at their head two bishops (in Mardin | 
and Djazira); according to a native Chaldaean cleric, | 


they numbered in 1914 8,070 souls. According to 
Cuinet, there were in 1890 in Tür ‘Abdin about 4,000 
Syrians (Suryāniyyūn), i.e. Jacobites in union with Rome, 


who were under a Patriarch of Mardin and a bishop | 


of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar. According to Cuinet, there 
were in the administrative district of Mardin also 


fairly equal portions to the Roman Catholic and to 
the Protestant churches. The Armenian Protestant 
community is a creation of the activity of American 
missions. The prosperity caused by the civilising in- 


fluence of the American missionaries, who had their | 
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main centres in Mardin and Midyat, spread practi- 
cally over the whole of Tür ‘Abdin, but ceased with 
the First World War. Finally, Cuinet gives from about 
1890 as further Christian inhabitants of the sandjak of 
Mardin 6,730 Greeks (who had to leave Turkish ter- 
ritory after the War), and mentions 580 Jews. 

Tūr ‘Abdin plays a very important part in the his- 
tory of eastern monachism. According to a tradition 
in Nestorian circles, St. Eugenius came from Egypt 
in the 4th century and founded a monastery in the 
southern part of ‘Tur ‘Abdin, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the monastic system which developed to 
such an extent in Mesopotamia. St. Eugenius, who 
had many followers, is said after his death in 363 to 
have been buried in the monastery built by him. 
Certainly, by mediaeval times Tür ‘Abdin had become 
a regular monks’ citadel like an eastern Mount Athos. 
When Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen 
umliegenden Ländern, Copenhagen 1778, n, 387-8, was 
told that there were over 70 ruined monasteries in 
this mountain land, one need not think this is an 
exaggeration. Great churches, for the most part of 
the 7th-lOth centuries, are still to be seen. These 
monuments of mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture of 
the east are of considerable importance for the his- 
tory of Christian art. 

Amongst the monasteries, many of whose ruins still 
dot the region's landscape, important has been the 
mother house of all the monasteries of Tür ‘Abdin, 
that of Mar Awgen, situated 13 miles east of Mardin. 
In mediaeval times it was the centre of the Nestorians 
of the west, but in more recent ages was inhabited 
by Jacobite monks. The monastery of Abraham, often 
referred to in Syriac literature as “the great monastery 
[on Mount Īzlā]”, was founded by the creator of 
Nestorian monachism, Abraham of Kaskar (d. 588). 
Dayr al-Za‘faran, one hour’s journey east of Mardin, 
was the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch till his removal 
in 1924 to Aleppo (see above, 2.). In the early 20th 
century the principal monastery and goal of pilgrim- 
age for Jacobites was Kartamin, 12 miles southeast 
of Midyat. This was perhaps the most celebrated one 
of the Jacobites of Western Asia, with some 300 monks 


| in its mediaeval heyday; it is still functioning on a 


small scale, and is usually known locally as Mar 
Gabriel after its celebrated abbot, d. 667. 

The Muslim part of the population of Tür ‘Abdin 
consists mainly of Kurds. They have spread more and 
more widely into the heart of Tür "Abdīn in recent 
centuries, and the Christian peasants with whom they 
have been constantly warring are being driven more 
and more from the southern slopes of the mountains 
towards the plains. The followers of the Yazīdī reli- 
gion in Tür ‘Abdin are also Kurds, but their num- 
bers are insignificant. The most important Yazidi tribe 
there is called Dyilkt (Tshelkī), hence čalkūyo = Yazīdī 
in the Türóyo language. 

Arab Bedouin also encamp occasionally in Tür 
*Abdin especially on its southern outliers; for the names 
of some of them see J.G. Taylor, Travels in. Kurdistan, 
in JRGS, xxxv [1865], 54-5, and M. von Oppenheim, 
Von Mittelmeer zum Persische Golf, Berlin 1900, ii, 68. A 
special position is occupied by the large tribe of the 


| Mhallami (Muhallamiya) whom we find as early as 
28,666 Armenians, of whom one half professed to | 
belong to the Orthodox Church, the other half in | 


the already mentioned anonymous continuation of the 
Chronicle of Barhebraeus (year 1407). They are the 
result of the intermarriage of Arabs and Kurds (with 
Arab influence predominant), and are said to have 
renounced Christianity over 300 years ago. They dwell 
mainly in the part of Tür ‘Abdin running west of 
Mardin to the Tigris. 
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Bibliography: In addition to references given in 

2. above, see Gertrude L. Bell, The churches and the 

monasteries of the Tür "Abdīn, new ed. by M.M. Mango, 

London 1982 (orig. Heidelberg 1911); G. Wiessner, 

Chnistlische Kultbauden im Tür ‘Abdin, i-ii, Wiesbaden 

1981-3; A. Palmer, Monk and mason on the Tigris fron- 

tier. The early history of Tur ‘Abdin, Cambridge 1990. 

(M. STRECK*) 

4. Languages. 

Three indigenous languages (here in the sense of 
dialect clusters) are spoken in Tür ‘Abdin: Mardin 
Arabic, Türóyo, and Kurmānģjī. Of these the first 
two are peculiar to the area (though with some over- 
spill into the plain south of Mardin in the first case), 
whereas Kurmānģļī is, of course, the language of the 
northern Kurds in general, of which the Tür ‘Abdin 
variety represents just one distinctive dialect. The dis- 
tribution of the three languages is roughly as follows: 
Arabic in the Western part and Kurmānģjī in the East- 
ern, while the Türóyo-speaking villages are grouped 
in a large oval around Midyat, the centre of Tür 
*Abdin. Two important Arabic-speaking towns are, 
however, situated in the Eastern part: Kartmin (Yayvan- 
tepe) and Azakh (Īdil). It should be noted that there 
is much interpenetration of the language areas, not only 
geographically, but also in the sense that there are, or 
were, a number of villages with a linguistically-mixed 
population, which also meant that many people were 
polyglot. Speakers of Tūrēyo are often quadrilingual in 
'Türóyo, Mardin Arabic, Kurdish and Turkish. Other 
languages of importance are the official state and school 
language Turkish and, among the Christians, Classi- 
cal Syriac in its Western variety, used not only as a 
church language, but also as a medium for serious 
writing for the community; it is thus not entirely a 
dead language. 

(i) Mardin Arabic is a member of the Anatolian 
group of the northern Mesopotamian goltu dialects, 
the others being the Diyarbakir, Siirt, Kozluk and 
Sason dialect groups (see Jastrow, Qaltu-Dialekte, i, 2). 
The gəltu dialects are characterised by a number of 
isoglosses, chief among them the ending -tu for the 
Ist person sg. perfect, as in the shibboleth galtu “I 
said”, and the umlaut imāla, conditioned by an adjacent 
/i/, as in basétin (Mardin) "gardens". The Anatolian 
dialects in turn are distinguished from the Euphrates 
and Tigris groups by the following main isoglosses: 
(a) the development of a copula from the independ- 
ent personal pronouns, as in bayti gbir-we (Mardin) 
“my house is big” (with some overspill into the Tigris 
group); (b) /n/ rather than /m/ in the following pro- 
nominal forms: Anne “they”, bayton "their house”, antan 
“you (pl.)”, ditan “you (pl) came”, and baytkon “your 
(pl) house” (Mardin forms); (c) the negation mē for 
the imperfect, as in mē tbi! (Azakh) “you (m. sg.) do 
not sell” vs. mà tbi! in the Euphrates dialect of Der 
iz-Zór. The Mardin group is distinguished from the 
other Anatolian groups by certain features that must 
be called conservative, prime among which is the 
preservation of the interdentals (with the exception of 
the villages of Djawze, Kollof, and Ázakh), whereas 
the Diyarbakir dialects have dentals, Siirt labioden- 
tals, and Kozluk and Sason sibilants instead. For fur- 
ther isoglosses see Jastrow, Qoltu-Dialekte, 1, 28-29. 

Mardin Arabic is, in turn, divided into six dialects 
which, from west to east, are as follows: Plain dialects 
(outside "Tür ‘Abdin proper; 9 villages), Mardin city 
and vicinity (partly outside the Tür; Mardin plus 6 
villages), Kósa (tribal name; 16 villages), Mhallami (tri- 
bal name; 19 villages), Kartmin, and Azakh. For a 
list of towns and villages in which these dialects are | 


spoken, together with their official Turkified and 
their historical names and their population according 
to the census of 1965, see Jastrow, Ozitu-Dialekte, i, 
6-15. Cf. also the language map of Tür ‘Abdin in 
Anschiitz, Die syrischen Christen, no. 7 (in back pocket), 
where additional villages are indicated as Arabic- 
speaking. 

Most of the speakers of Mardin Arabic are Sunni 
Muslims (mostly Shāfi'ī). Only Mardin, Kallaf (Dereiçi) 
in the Mhallami area, and Azakh (Īdil) have sizeable 
Christian, mostly Syrian Orthodox, communities. Other 
villages, too, are listed by Anschütz as having small 
Christian populations, but the emigration of Christians 
in recent years has been so intensive that little can 
be said about the present situation. 

Mardin Arabic is not a written language in any 
of its dialects (for an interesting private attempt of 
writing the dialect of as-Sawr [Savur], transitional be- 
tween Mardin proper and Késa, see Sasse, Mhallami, 
282). There is also no diglossia situation, since Standard 
Arabic is unknown to the speakers of Mardin Arabic. 

(i) Türoyo (misba of Tür ‘Abdin, denoting the 
language as well as the inhabitant) is one of the four 
Neo-Aramaic languages that form an archipelago of 
remnants of the ancient Aramaic language, once dom- 
inant in the Fertile Crescent (for an overview see Hein- 
richs, Studies, pp. x-xv). Although historically belonging 
to Eastern Aramaic, Tūrēyo is so different from the 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic group (to which Modern 
Assyrian belongs) that it has been assigned separate 
status as Central Neo-Aramaic (Tsereteli, Klassifika- 
tion, and Jastrow, Midin, p. xx). To this would also be- 
long the rather aberrant and almost extinct dialect of 
Mlahsó (see below). 

Tūrēyo is characterised by a certain conservative- 
ness in its phonology vis-a-vis the Northeastern group; 
it preserves the pharyngeals /h/ and /*/ (halwo “milk”, 
‘asro "ten") as well as the fricative variants /f/, /w/, 
/th/, /dh/, /kh/ and /gh/ of the stops /p/, /b/, 
^V, /d/, /k/ and /g/ (though as phonemes and not 
as conditioned allophones as in the ancient Aramaic 
languages) and the diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/. 
Phonological innovations are the unconditioned shift 
of /a/ to /6/ (móro “lord”) and the loss of ancient 
gemination with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel (shato “year”). On the morphological 
level the most striking innovations are: (a) the devel- 
opment of a definite article from the ancient pronouns 
of the third person (ü-malko, “the king”, i-malaktho “the 
queen”, am-malke “the kings", and likewise am-malakyóthe 
“the queens;" the article always carries the stress); (b) 
the development of a copula (e.g., dno harke-no "I am 
here", Aiye/hiya harke-yo "he/she is here”); (c) the restruc- 
turing of the verba] system, i.e. the abandonment of 
the old Semitic prefix and suffix conjugations and 
recreation of the tenses on the basis of participles, as 
follows (the forms in parentheses give the Classical 
Syriac [CS] equivalents; the latter is, however, not the 
immediate forerunner of Türóyo): 


present preterite 
First form (equivalent to CS P'al and Etp‘el) 


active gūroš (gāres) grošle ( gris-leh) 
“he pulls” “he pulled” 
passive magraš (metgreš) gni (gris) 


“he is pulled” “he was pulled” 
Second form (equivalent to CS Pa*el and Etpa“al) 


active mhālsk (mhallek) mhālakle (mhallak-leh) 
*he throws” *he threw” 
passive mihālok (methallak)  mhālsk (mhallak) 


*he is thrown” *he was thrown” 


Third Form (equivalent to CS Afel and Ettaf'al) 


active ma'mad (ma‘med) ma‘madle (ma‘mad-leh) 
“he baptises” “he baptised” 
passive mita‘mad (mellafmad) mta‘mad (not in CS) 


“he is baptised” “he was baptised” 

In addition to verbs that have grasle in the first 
form preterite active, there are “intransitive” ones that 
have the form dāmsx “he slept," damixo “she slept” 
(CS dammīkfā/). AM forms ending in -le are ergatively 
inflected: grasle (lit. “pulled [m.] by him") “he pulled” 
or “he pulled him”, grišēle (grisa-leh) “he pulled her”, 
grišile (grisin-leh) “he pulled them". 

Tenses formed from an infinitive, such as they exist 
in Modern Assyrian (ba-gràia ^ie, līt. "in pulling he 
is", “he is pulling”), are not found in Türoyo. The 
passive is formed from the old passive parüciples and 
those of the t-stems, and not periphrasücally as in 
Modern Assyrian. 

The main dialect split in Türoyo is between the 
town dialect of Midyat (Midyoyo) and the village dia- 
lects. Mutual comprehension is never hampered. 

The majority of speakers are Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobite), with a smattering of Uniates and Protest- 
ants. The last thirty years have seen an ever increas- 
ing exodus of the Christian population from Tür 
‘Abdin mainly due to Kurdish pressure. As a result 
of this there are now large Tūrēyo-speaking com- 
munities in a number of Western countries, especially 
in Germany, the Netherlands, the USA and Sweden. 
'The total figure of speakers is not precisely known, 
but is likely to be in excess of 50,000. 

Tūrēyo was not written for most of its history. 
Some attempts were made in the 1870s, at the insti- 
gation of the American missionaries in Mardin, to 
write Türóyo in the Syriac script (see Heinrichs, Writ- 
ten Tūrēyo). But this did not in the least rival the suc- 
cess of the Eastern Neo-Syriac (> Modern Assyrian) 
standard language devised by the American mission- 
aries in the 1830s in Urmia, the reason being that 
(a) the Türoyo speech community was much smaller 
and (b) the Jacobites, when not writing in Classical 
Syriac, preferred Arabic and Turkish Karshünr. When 
H. Ritter launched the revival of Tirdyo studies in 
the 1960s, a simplified version of his (non-phonemic) 


transcription, using Roman letters and diacritics, was | 


taken up by some of his informants. But it was only 
in Sweden in the 1980s that an official standard was 
created by Yusuf Ishaq and his collaborators (see 
Ishaq, Tūrēyo), again based on the Roman alphabet 
with only a few diacritics. This was done primarily 
for elementary school education, pursuant to a 1976 
Swedish law requiring that children be instructed in 
their mother tongue. The first primer 7oxu gorena (“Come 
[pl], lets read!") came out in 1983. The language 


chosen was not one of the dialects, but a mixed town- | 


village form which is now becoming increasingly used 
(cf. gorena, "lets read", with gurena in Midyat and 
gorina in the villages. The new standard has since 


been widely adopted also for other publications. Since | 
1987 the journal .Vsibin (Södertälje) has appeared reg- ; 
ularly in Türóyo and Turkish; the publishing house | 


of the same name has also produced a fair number 
of monographs in Türóyo (educational materials, 
poetry, history). The total number of 'Pūrēyo speakers 
in Sweden was estimated at 18,000 in 1987 (Ishaq, 
Türóyo, 190), of which 4,000 to 5,000 then resided in 


Södertälje, south of Stockholm. But the reading public | 
for Turdyo publications gocs far beyond Sweden, as | 


letters to the editor in Nsibin show. 


The hierarchy in the Syrian Orthodox church has | 
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| not been very sympathetic to the use of the vernacular 


in Roman letters, advocating instead the use of the clas- 
sical language. This is indeed used in other journals, 
e.g. Bahro Suryoyo (Södertälje 1979-2, which, however, 
also publishes texts in Tūrēyo (often poetry), but in 
Syriac letters. The semi-official (?) publication by 
G. Büyükbahk et aL, He Midyat! Slomo Midyat! (Sóder- 
tülje n.d. [ca. 1993]), contains the same Tūrēyo sto- 
ries in both Roman and Syriac letters (and Swedish 
translation). 

Related to Türóyo, but sufficiently different to 
make mutual comprehension difficult if not impos- 
sible, is the former dialect of the village of Mlahsó 
(now Yünlüce) near Lice in northern Diyarbakir prov- 
ince. Almost all of the Christian inhabitants of the 
village became victims of the Armenian massacres in 
1915. O. Jastrow found the last survivors and collected 
texts from them, on which he based his grammar (see 
Bibl.). 

In the important town of Cizre (see IBN ‘UMAR, 
DJAZIRAT) on the margin of Tür ‘Abdin, there used 
to be a Jewish community that spoke a Neo-Aramaic 
dialect of the Eastern variety (see Nakano in Bibl). 

(i) Kurmandji [see KURDS, KURDISTAN, v. Lan- 
guage], the language of the northern Kurds, is spoken 
in a specific Tür ‘Abdin dialect, according to Socin, 
Kurdische Sammlungen, p. xxxiv. In addition to the Kurds 
who are Shāfi'ī Sunnis, there are also Syrian Orthodox 
Christians and Yazidis who speak Kurmandji as their 
mother tongue. The Christians live(d) mostly in mixed 
Muslim-Christian villages north and east of Midyat, 
the largest concentration being in Karbērān (Dargegit) 
(34 km/21 miles north-east of Midyat). The switch 
from Aramaic to Kurdish must have occurred a few 
centuries ago, since there exists a small Christian lit- 
erature in Kurmandji in Syriac script, the most famous 
product of which is the Lavidj (“Song”) in sixty stan- 
zas on the terrors of the Day of Judgment, composed 
by Mafriyan Sham'ün, who died in 1740 (see Ritter, 
Türóyo, A, i, 347-55, on the martyrdom of Mafriyān 
Sham'ün and the occasion of the composition of the 
song). Mss. of the Lavidj exist in several libraries.— 
'The Yazidis live in eight villages southeast of Midyat 
(see Ritter, Tūrēyo, A, i, *15*). 

Bibliography: (i) Mardin Arabic. O. Jastrow, 
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Wiesbaden 1978-81; H.-J. Sasse, Linguistische Analyse 
des arabischen Dtalekts der Mhallamiye in der Provinz 
Mardin, Phil. diss., Munich 1971. 

(i) Türoyo. E. Prym and A. Socin, Der neu- 
aramaeische Dialekt des Tür ‘Abdin, I. Die Texte, II. Über- 
setzung, Gottingen 1881 (dialect of Midyat); A. Siegel, 
Laut- und Formenlehre des neuaramdischen Dialekts des Tür 
‘Abdin, Hanover 1923, repr. Hildesheim 1968 (based 
on Prym-Socin); H. Ritter, Tūrēyo, die Volkssprache der 
syrischen Christen des Tür “Abdin, A. Texte, 3 vols., Beirut 
and Wiesbaden 1967-71 (texts and facing German 
tr.), B. Wörterbuch, facs. ed. R. Sellheim, Beirut and 
Wiesbaden 1979, C. Grammatik, ed. R. Sellheim, 
Stuttgart 1990 (covers the town dialect of Midyat 
and a number of village dialects); O. Jastrow, Laut- 
und Formenlehre des neuaramdischen Dialekts von. Midin 
im Tür ‘Abdin, 4th ed., Wiesbaden 1993; idem, Lehr- 
buch der Turoyo-Sprache, Wiesbaden 1992 (teaching 
grammar, interspersed with well-selected readings); 
Y. Ishaq, Svensk-turabdinskt lextkon—Leksigon Swedoyo- 
Suryoyo, Stockholm 1988; W. Heinrichs (ed.), Studies 
in Neo-Aramaic, Atlanta 1990; idem, Written Tardyo, 
in Studies, 181-8; Y. Ishaq, Turoyo—from spoken to writ- 
ten language, in Studies, 189-99; K. Tsereteli, Zur Frage 
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cxxvii (1977), 244-53; Jastrow, Der neuaramāische Dia- 

lekt von Mlahsó, Wiesbaden 1994; Akio Nakano, Con- 
versational texts in Eastern Neo-Aramaic (Gzira dialect), 

Tokyo 1973. 

(ii) Kurmānģjī. Prym and Socin, Kurdische 
Sammlungen. Erzählungen und Lieder in den Dialekten 
des Tür ‘Abdin und von Bohtan, St. Petersburg 1890; 
Ritter, Kurmdnci-Texte aus dem Tur‘abdin, 1. Kürboran, 
in Oriens, xxi-xxii (1968-9), 1-135, 2. Yeziden, in ibid., 
xxv-xxvi (1976), 1-37. 

For the distribution of the languages, see 
the listing of villages in Ritter, Tūrēyo, A, i, *10*- 
*15*; Helga Anschütz, Die syrischen Christen vom Tur 
Abdin, Würzburg 1985, 60-158 (and map no. 7) 
Jastrow, Ozitu-Dialekte, i, 6-15; P.A. Andrews, Ethnic 
groups in the Republic of Turkey, Wiesbaden 1989 
(explaining the map by idem, Republik Türkei. Ethnische 
Minderheiten. im ländlichen Raum, TAVO Nr. A VIII 
14, in two sheets, Wiesbaden 1987). | 

(W.P. HEINRICHS) 

TURABA, the name of a wadi and of a set- 
tlement in western Arabia, and also of a settlement 
in northern Arabia. | 

1. The wadi. 

This runs in a northeasterly direction from the 
mountains of the Sarat [9.v.] to the south of al-Tā'if 
and past the settlement of Turaba, when it becomes 
the Wadi Şubay‘. It flows through a region of harras 
[g.v.] through the Şubay‘ [g.».] country and disappears 
into the ‘Ark al-$ubay* of Nadjd. The mediaeval 
Islamic geographers describe it as being three nights’ 
journey long and as having date palms, trees, fruits 
and cultivation, They place it variously in tribal ter- 
ritory of the Hilal, ‘Amir and Dibab (see al-Hamdani, 
Sifa, ed. M.'A. al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwalr, Riyad 1394/1974, 
63, 296, 312; Yaküt, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 21). Modern 
travellers like Philby have noted a considerable flow 
of water in the wadi after heavy rains. 

2. The settlement in western Arabia. 

This is located in lat. 21? 15' N., long. 41° 34' E. 
at 125 km/78 miles to the east of al-T@if [9.v.] in 
what was regarded as the western borderlands of 
Hidjáz, being normally controlled in mediaeval times 
by the power ruling at Mecca and al-Ta^if. It existed, 
however, in pre-Islamic times, and the Sabaic inscrip- 
tion of the well of Murayghan (Ry 506) describes how 
forces of Kinda and Safd-Murad, allies of the Abys- 
sinian viceroy of South Arabia Abraha [q.v.], defeated 
hostile Bedouin, apparently part of Ma‘add, on the 
route through 7.7.6.2. in 662 Himyarite era/probably 
A.D. 552-3. See A.F.L. Beeston, The well of Mureighan 
inscription, in. BSOAS, xvi (1954), 391-2; S. Smith, Events 
in Arabia in the 6th century A.D., in BSOAS, xvi (1956), 
435-6; M.J. Kister, The campaign of Hulubān. A new light 
on the expedition of Abraha, in Le Muséon, \xxviii (1965), 
425-6. 

In 1813, the walled town of Turaba was strenuously 
defended by the Wahhābīs of the local Buküm tribe 
against the invading Egyptian army of Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha’s brother-in-law Mustafa Bey, but had to 
capitulate in 1815 to Muhammad ‘Als forces (see | 
G. de Gaury, Rulers of Mecca, London 1951, 200, 208- 
11, 223, 228-9, 239). In summer 1918 the Sharif | 
Husayn b. "Alī [g.v.| of Mecca claimed control of | 
Khurma, 90 km/56 miles further down the wadi from ; 
"Turaba and awarded to him by the British govern- 
ment in its endeavour to settle territorial dispute 


between the Sharif and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su'üd of 
Nadjd and his Wahhābī supporters. But in May 1919 |; 
Husayn’s second son ‘Abd Allāh [gs] was decisively | 


defeated at Turaba by Ibn Su'üd's Ikhwān, leaving 
al-Tā'if and Mecca vulnerable to Su'üdi attack, even 
though this did not in fact come until 1924 (see H.St J. 
Philby, The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i, 168-70, 
177, 180-1, 301, ii, 22-3; idem, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 
London 1928, 40, 101-2, 319; idem, Arabian jubilee, 
London 1952, 195, 200). Turaba is now a medium- 
sized provincial town of Saudi Arabia in the imāra or 
province of Mecca with road connections and an air 
field. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above) Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 29, 281, 296; Zaki M.A. Farsi, National guide 
and atlas of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Jeddah 1989, 
maps A3 and 44. 

3. The settlement in northern Arabia. 

This small place, also spelt Turba, is located in lat. 
28° 18' N., long. 42° 56' E. at 150 km/95 miles 
north-east of Hail [9.v.] in the imāra of Ha'il. 

Bibliography: See Farsi, National guide and atlas, 
maps Al and 115. (C.E. BoswonTH) 
TURAKHAN BEG, an Ottoman general, 

conqueror of Thessaly and warden of its 
marches, d. 860/1456. 

The hitherto obscure origin of Turakhàn Beg is 
now explained in his last will and testament of 
Djumada I 850/August 1446 (in a certified Greek 
translation in Epam. G. Pharmakidis, ‘H Aépico, Volo 
1926, 280-7), where he calls himself son of the “late 
Pasha Yigit Bey" (tod poxapitov Tlaccà Tnyhr Bén). 
Accordingly, his father was the well-known Pasha Yigit 
Beg (called by the Serbians and Italians Pasaythus, 
Basaitus, etc.; cf. C.J. Jireček, Staat und Gesellschaft im 
mittelalterlichen Serbien, iv, 7, n. 5) who conquered Üsküb 
(Skoplje) on 6 Jan. 1392 and governed a part of 
Bosnia after 791/1390 in the modern southern Serbia 
as Ottoman warden of the marches. He must have 
died about 816/1413 in Üsküb. There his tomb (türbe) 
is still shown; see Gliša Elezović, Turski spomenici u 
Skoplju, Skoplje 1927, 5, with an illustr. There is no 
support for the statement of the Sijill-i fothmànt, i, 
37, that he did not die till 835/1431; nor for the 
statement that the Grand Vizier Ishak Pasha had been 
his “slave” (köle). This is obviously due to confusion 
with Ishàk Beg, the first governor of Bosnia, whose 
“lord” (efendi) he is called in a curious gloss in the 
Altosman. anonymen Chroniken, ed. F. Giese, 28,3 (which 
is probably followed by Solaķzāde, Ta'rikh, 52). Nor 
was Yigt Beg the son of Ishak Beg, as has been 
stated in Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, ii/1, 127 (prob- 
ably following Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm. Turc, 315, 
13), but obviously his father, as is evident beyond 
doubt from the Arabic inscription on the mosque of 
Ghàzi Ishak Beg at Skoplje of the year 842/1438-9 
(see text in Elezović, op. cit, 11, below). When there- 
fore Ishak Beg appears in C. Truhelka, Tursko-sloven- 
ski spomenici dubrovačke arhive, Sarajevo 1911, 200, as 
the son of Pasha Yigit Beg ("Pašait-beg”), this is quite 
correct, although his epithet there, Hranušic, is an 
unnecessary Slavisation (see 192, below). It is there- 
fore evident that Ishak Beg and Turakhan Beg were 
sons of Pasha Yigit Beg, ie. were brothers. We do 
not know when and where Turakhan was born. The 
meaning of the name also is uncertain, if it is not to 
be connected with the old Turkish title TarkAhán (as 
in Astrakhan) mentioned in Ibn Battüta, ii, 410; its 
pronunciation is assured by the Byzantine form 
Tovpaxdvng in G. Phrantzes, Ducas, Chalcocondyles, 
in the Chronicon. breve. 

Nothing is known of the early career of Vurakhān 
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Genealogical tree of the descendants of Pasha Yigit Beg 


Pasha Yigit Beg 


rr | 


Ishak Beg! 


Mahmüd Beg 


Mehmed Beg 


"Īsā 


Beg 


Mustafa 
Beg 


Mehmed Celebi 


Hasan Beg 


Kebir 
Mehmed Beg 


‘Ali Beg 


Mustafa 
Celebi 


ea 


Berak 


Hādjdjī Mehmed 


Pasha Beg 
(Deli Pasha) 


Turakhān Beg 


EE 


Ahmed Beg ‘Omer Beg 


Hasan Beg Idris Beg 
(appears in 961/ 

1554 as commander 
of the Akindjis: 


Sidjill-i 'othmàni, iti, 83) 


Saghir 
Beg 


*A'isha Khatün 


1) The left part of the genealogical table is taken from Cl. Elezović, op. cit, 121. It requires to be checked, 
as there might be confusion with the descendants of an Ewrenos-oghlu, among the sons of ‘Isa Beg at least. 
See also Jirecek, Staat und Gesellschaft, iv, 8 n. 1, where attention is called to such possible confusions. 


Beg. His name is found for the first time in May 
1423, when he appeared in command of the cavalry 
in the Peloponnesus, broke through the ruined trenches 
of the Isthmus at Hexamilia, took most of the defences 
recently restored by the Emperor Emanuel on this 
tongue of land and, meeting no resistance, ravaged 
the interior of the country. He attacked a number of 
Byzantine towns like Mistra, Leondári, Gardhiki, Dabiá 
(Chronicon breve, in the Bonn ed. of Ducas, 199) and 
subdued the Peloponnesus for the Ottomans as far as 
the lands held by the Venetians. This whole cam- 
paign (Phrantzes, 117; Chalcocondyles, 238) was most 


probably intended as a reconnaissance against Venice. | 
Soon afterwards, Turakhan appeared, if Ducas reports | 


correctly, with his cavalry on the Black Sea (50). He 
also took the field against the Albanians and inflicted 
a decisive defeat on them (Chalcocondyles, 239, 252) 
and reappeared in the Peloponnesus, where from 
Naupaktos he prevented the despot Constantine from 
taking the town of Patras (Phrantzes, 150). At the end 
of 1431 he again destroyed the walls of the Isthmus 


of Corinth, besieged Thebes in the summer of 1435 ! 


and conquered it in a few days (Phrantzes, 157-159). 


At this time, the Byzantine historian Georgios | 


Phrantzes made his acquaintance in Thebes (160-1). 
At the beginning of Nov. 1443, Turakhan Beg com- 
manded one of the Ottoman corps in the battle against 
John Hunyadi and his Vlach allies in southern Serbia. 


His peculiar conduct in the battle of Izlādī (Adtosman. ! 


H 
i 
j 


Chron., ed. Giese, 58, tr. 90) was held to be respon- 
sible for the defeat (Katona, xiii, 253: Twrhambeg, 
Chalcocondyles, 315) and he was sent in custody to 
the state prison of Bedewī Gardak at Toķat. Nothing 
is recorded of the next ten years of his life. In the 
early days of October 1453, Mehemmed II sent 
Turakhan with his two sons Ahmed and ‘Omer with 


| a large force to the Peloponnesus, where he again 


took the outer defences of the Isthmus, invaded Arcadia 
plundering and burning, and ravaged and burned the 
whole Gulf of Messene passing via Ithóme (i.e. 
Messene). When the difficulties of communication made 
it necessary to divide his army, Ahmed was captured 
in the pass of Dervenaki between Mycenae and 
Corinth by the brother-in-law of Matthaeus Azanes, 
thé despot Demetrius of Sparta (cf. Phrantzes, 235; 
W. Miller, 77e Latins in the Levant, London 1908, 426), 
but was liberated in December 1454 by his brother 
‘Ömer (ibid., 383-4). In October 1455 Turakhān ap- 
peared with his sons in Adrianople (Phrantzes, 385-6). 
He died in the middle of 1456, probably at a great 
age (Phrantzes, 386). 

His official residence as governor was at Larissa in 
Thessaly (Turkish: Yefüshehr-i Fanàr [g.v.]), the lands 
of which he held as a fief. There he built a mosque 
and numerous other buildings for charitable purposes; 
even a Christian church, in Tirnovo (Greek Tyrnawos) 
not far from Larissa, which is still standing, was built 
by him. His tomb, a chapel-like türbe, is in Larissa 
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on the north-east edge of the town. The cemetery 
around it with a monastery has now disappeared. 
Turakhan Beg had two sons, Ahmed and ‘Omer, who 
accompanied their father on his campaigns. ‘Omer, 
who appears as Ottoman warden of the marches in 
the Peloponnesus, while his brother Ahmed succeeded 
his father in Thessaly, was left in 1456 by Mehemmed 
If on the Peloponnesus with an army (Phrantzes, 388 
ff), in 1463 acquired the country round Naupaktos 
and in 1467 after an initial reverse inflicted a defeat 
on the Venetians (Phrantzes, 425; a fuller account of 
‘Omer, ‘Onépng [Phrantzes always writes "Apápnc], is 
given by Chalcocondyles, see Index, s.v. Omares). On 
the further life of the two brothers, of whom Ahmed, 
like his father, had made the Pilgrimage, not much 
is known. ‘Omer seems to have been the more active 
of the two. In 1477 he fought on the Isonzo against 
the Venetians (J. von Hammer, GOR, ii, 151), next 
year defeated the Albanians (ibid, ti, 157) and was 
still alive in 1484, as his will dated Muharram 889/ 
February 1484 shows (Pharmakidis, op. cit., 287-303, 
307-10). He had two sons, one of whom, called Hasan 
Beg, is known from his will written in Shawwal 
937/May 1531 (Pharmakidis, 310 ff), while the other, 
Idris Beg, made a name in his day as a poet and 
excellent translator of Hātifī's Khosrew u Shirin and 
Layla u Madjnün into Turkish (see Sehī, Tedhkire, 
36-7). 

The family of the Turakhàn Oghullari, which was 
established around Larissa and owned extensive estates 
until quite modern times, later played no important 
part in history. A certain Fa'ik Pasha, recorded as a 
late descendant of Turakhan Beg, by his extortions 
as governor of Rüm-eli made his name hated; he was 
beheaded in the court of the Palace at Istanbul, 
aged 70, in March 1643 (see von Hammer, GOR, 
322, from Natīmā; Zinkeisen, GOR, iv, 535). J. Ph. 
Fallmerayer in 1842 saw “at the chief mosque [of 
Larissa] a biography of Turchan-Beg preserved there” 
(Fragmente aus dem Orient?, 1877, 381 ff), but this seems 
to have since disappeared (like the ms. biography of 
the Ewrenos-Oghullari [g.7] mentioned by Beaujour, 
Tableau du commerce de la Grèce, i, 117). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

C. Imber, The Ottoman empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 

1990, index; and MORA; TESALYA; YENISHEHIR. 

ennt. (F. BABINGER) 

TURAN, a geographical-ethnic term in the 
Shāh-nāma. 

In Firdawsi's epic, Turan refers to the land to the 
north-east of Irán, the border between the two coun- 
tries being the River Oxus (called by Firdawsi the 
Djayhūn). The term is assumed by the poet to derive 
from that of a son of Faridün named Tür, the area 
covered by the name being designated as his apanage. 
The first occurrence of Taran in the Shah-ndma (apart 
from a formulary reference in the panegyric to Mah- 
mid of Ghazna) specifically links Tür and Turan (digar 
tūr-rā dad tūrān zamin, “then he gave Tur the land of 
Turan”; i, 90, 183). In Firdawsi's version of events, 
king Faridün divides the world between his three sons, 


Salm receiving the west (“Rim”), Tür receiving Turan, 


and the youngest, Iradj, receiving Iran. Much of the 
first half of the epic is taken up with recurrent war- 
fare between Iran and Tūrān, and this is traced to 
the fratricidal slaying of Iradj by his older brothers 
Salm and Tir, and the revenge taken on them by 
Iradj’s grandson Manūčihr. 

The enmity between Iran and Taran as it is pre- 


sented in the Shāh-nāma has been seen by some (e.g. : 


A.M. Khazanov) as a reflection of rivalry between the 
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sedentary world of Iran and the nomadic world of 
southern central Asia. Firdawsi’s text lends some sup- 
port to this theory: Türan raids Iran much more often 
than Iran raids Tūrān, which fits presuppositions con- 
cerning nomadic raids on sedentary areas; the bor- 
der area is described as covered in the tents (khargah) 
of the Tūrānians (ii, 7, 24), implying they are a 
nomadic population, and the wealth of Pīrān-i Visa, 
the chief advisor of the Tūrānian king, is described 
as consisting partially of flocks of sheep (iii, 81, 1256). 
However, Firdawsi shows little concern to characterise 
the conflict according to this nomadic/sedentary 
scheme, and the mode of life of both peoples is pre- 
sented as virtually identical (e.g. Pīrān-i Visa and his 
king live in palaces, as the Iranian aristocracy does, 
not tents. In so far as the societies differ, this is 
largely for ethical reasons, (though Firdawsī places 
ethically admirable and contemptible characters in 
both camps), with the Tūrānians being seen as, gen- 
erally, the more culpable. 

For Firdawsī, *'Tūrānian” is virtually synonymous 
with “Turk”; this reflects the omnipresent Sāsānid 
influence on the essentially prehistoric material which 
forms the opening sections of the Shdh-ndma, as the 
area designated Tūrān was probably at least partly 
occupied by Turkish tribes during the Sāsānid period. 
Though Tūrān's southern border is clear enough (the 
River Oxus, the crossing of which by Tūrānian troops 
signals the renewal of war, and the forcing of such 
troops back beyond which signifies Iranian victory) its 
other borders are left nebulous. In the opening sto- 
ries of the poem Tūrān sometimes seems by impli- 
cation to include “Cin” (China, e.g. the first time the 
name is used, i.90.183), and it is said to stretch as 
far as “the Sea of Cin” (iii, 75, 1159-60). Later in 
the poem, however, Turan is clearly differentiated 
from “Cin”, and characters move from one to the 
other (vi, 260, 715), or the name appears in a list of 
countries that also includes “Cin” (e.g. vii, 105, 1791; 
ix, 276, 3784). In the quasi-historical closing section 
(especially during the reign of Anūshirwān the Just) 
“Cin” largely replaces Tūrān as Īrān's major Asian 
rival. 

Bibliography: Shāh-nāma, ed. Bertels ei alii, 9 
volumes, Moscow 1966-71; W. Barthold, A histori- 
cal geography of Iran, Princeton 1984; Davoud Monchi- 
Zadeh, Topographischen-historische Studien zum iranischen 
Nationalepos, Wiesbaden 1975; A.M. Khazanov, ch. 
“The early states among Eurasian nomads”, in 
Oikumene. iv. Studia ad historiam antiquam classicam et 
orientalem. spectantia, Budapest 1983. (D. Davis) 
TURAN (or Tuwārān?), the mediaeval Islamic name 

for the district around Kusdar [g.v.] or Ķuzdār 
in the east-central part of what is now Balu- 
Cistàn, the territory in British Indian times of the 
Khānate of Kalat [see kar]. 

According to al-Tabarī, i, 820, the kings of Taran 
and of Makurān (Makran) submitted to the Sāsānīd 
Ardashir (224-41). The Paikuli inscription only men- 
tions the Makuran-Shah. Herzfeld, Paikuli, 38, thought 
that these princes at first owned the suzerainty of the 
Sakas, and their submission to Ardashir was the result 
of the conquest of Sakastan (= Sistan) by this monarch. 

Aj-Balàdhuri does not mention al-Türàn. Accord- 
ing to one of his sources, al-Hadjdjadj [9.v.] appointed 
Sa‘id b. Aslam to Makran and “(all) that frontier”. 
Al-Istakhri, 171, and Ibn Hawkal, 226, among the 
inhabited places in Taran mention Madjak, Kizkanan, 
Siwi and Kusdar (or Kuzdar). Ibn Hawkal, 232, says 
that Taran is a valley with a fortified town (kasaba) 
also called al-Türan and in its centre is a fortress 
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(Ris) commanded by a certain Abu '1-Ķāsim al-Basri. | 


He also mentions Kuzdar separately from the kasaba 
of the same name. Kuzdàr was the town (commer- 
cial?) of Turan, possessing “a district and several 
towns". A certain Mughir (or Mu‘in or Mut‘tazz) b. 
Ahmad had seized Kuzdar and only recognised the 
direct authority of the ‘Abbasid caliph. 

The town of Kandabil, five farsakhs (more accu- 
rately 5 marhals) from Kuzdar, is outside of Taran 
and is the capital of the district of the Budhas (al- 
Balādhurī, Futüh, 436: Zutt al-Budha). Kandabil, lying 
in the plain, is identified with Gandāwa (75 miles 
north-east of Khuzdar, to the north of the Indus, at 
a height of 314 feet above sea level). 

The position of Kīzkānān, the residence of the 
already mentioned Mu‘in b. Ahmad (chief of Taran 
according to al-Istakhrī, or of Kuzdar, according to 


Ibn Hawkal, is unknown. Marquart, Ērānšahr, 192, | 


275-6, connected Kīzkānān with Kikan (cf. al-Balā- 


dhurī, 432), and sought it at Kalāt. In this case, | 


Kizkanan = the kasaba al-Türan. The land between 
Kīzkānān and Kandabil, inhabited by Budhas and 
possessing vines, bore the name of its chief Ayl 
(or Utl?). 

Yāķūt, iii, 557, reckons Turan (the kasaba of which 
is Kusdar and which has several rustāk) among the 
nāhiya of Sind. He also mentions a nahiya of Tūrān 
in Madā'in and a village of Turan belonging to Harāt. 

Bibliography: Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topogr. Per- 
siens, i, 56, thought that the name Taran might 
come from the Iranian term Tūra, which means 

“enemy, non-Iranian countries”; Marquart, Ērānšahr, 

31-3, 187, 190; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate, 332; Hudūd al-ālam, tr. Minorsky, 123; 

C.E. Bosworth, Rulers of Makrān and Ousdār in the 

early Islamic period, in St. Ir, xxiii (1994), 199-209. 

d = - (V. MīnoRskv*) 

TURANSHAH s. AYYUB, AL-MALIK AL-MU'AZZAM 
Sams AL-DAWLA FAKHR AL-DĪN, older brother of the 
famous Salah al-Din [g.v.], the Saladin of European 
writers, conqueror of the Yemen in 569/1173 
and founder of the Ayyübid dynasty there 
[see AYYOBIDs]. 

Tūrānshāh first appears on the historical stage in 
the year 564/1168-9 after his arrival in Egypt from 
Syria with a number of members of the Ayyübid 
house to strengthen the hand of Salah al-Din, still 
technically the vizier of the Fatimid caliph there. 
Tūrānshāh was soon in action, assisting to suppress 
a rebellion of black slave guards who were attempt- 
ing to return power into the hands of the Fatimids 
with the connivance of the Franks. He succeeded in 
banishing the guards to Upper Egypt. In 567/1171-2, 
Salah al-Din finally put aside all pretence that he was 
merely the vizier of the Fatimid caliph. He put an 
end to the mention of the caliph in the khutba. Further 
trouble from the slave troops in Upper Egypt in 568/ 
1172 necessitated the despatch of a large army from 
Cairo. Tūrānshāh was the logical choice as comman- 
der of the army. He pursued the fleeing Sudanese, 
firstly to Aswan and from there into Nubia. Arriving 
at Ibrim, the Ayyübid army under Tūrānshāh defeated 
the local Nubians and plundered the town, taking 
prisoner all men, women and children. The church of 
this Christian community was converted into a mosque 
by him, the cross destroyed and the adkān made from 
the dome. The place abounded in pigs, and these 
were slaughtered at the command of Türanshah. The 
local bishop was thrown into the fortress along with 
the other prisoners. He left a garrison in Ibrim and 
gave it as a fief to one of his amirs. He returned 


north to Egypt, bringing with him much booty, mainly 
slaves, and reported to his brother Salah al-Din on 
the barrenness of the land and its oppressive climate. 

In 569/1173 Tūrānshāh led a massive army up 
the Nile, across the Egyptian desert, across the Red 
Sea and down into Tihàma [g.»], the coastal plain, 
and into the Yemen. Harad was taken, and Zabid, 
and then the army crossed over to the Ta‘izz area 
(¢.v.], before turning southwards to Aden [see "ADANJ. 
Having dealt with Aden, he moved north and halted 
for a while in al-Dumluwa and Dhū Djibla before 
marching on the important town of Dhamār which 
he took over. He then stood at the gates of San'a? 
[g.».]. This in essence is the sum total of the military 
achievements of Tūrānshāh in the Yemen. By the time 
he left the country to return to Egypt in 571/1176 (for 
he never felt at home there), he had virtually rid the 
Yemen of the Sulaymānī arfs ruling in northern 
Tihama, the Mahdids [g.».] based in Zabid, and the 
Ismā'īlī Zuray‘ids of Aden. 

The reasons for the conquest of the Yemen by the 
Ayyübids from Egypt in 569/1173 can be briefly sum- 
marised as follows. It may well have been that the 
Ayyübids were looking to expand their strategic and 
economic interests by their military action at the south- 
ern end of the Red Sea. There are certainly sugges- 
tions in the primary sources that the internal affairs 
of the Yemen and, in particular, the strong Fatimid 
influence there, perturbed the Ayyübids greatly, not to 
mention tales of religiously disaffected dynasties like 
the Mahdids in Zabid, rumoured to be Kharidjites. 
Tūrānshāh is supposed to have been subjected to 
strong pressure from the Ayyübid court poet "Umāra 
al-Hakami, himself a Yemeni, to invade his native 
land which, he claimed, was weak and divided and 
in need of Ayyübid domination. There are reports, 
too, of an invitation from the Sulaymānī sharifs to rid 
the area of the Mahdids. Perhaps the strategic and 
economic reasons were the strongest, but it should 
also be borne in mind that the powerful and restless 
character of Tūrānshāh_ may well have been instru- 
mental in Salah al-Din's agreeing to his expedition 
to the Yemen, for it would seem it was at the for- 
mer's instigation that the conquest was undertaken. 
Tūrānshāh's sitting idly in Cairo for any length of 
time at the head of a numerous army was a dan- 
gerous situation which his brother was eager to avoid. 

Tūrānshāh was offered the governorship of Damas- 
cus on his return to the north from the Yemen in 
571/1176. He went as governor to Alexandria in 
574/1178 and it was there that he died in 576/1180. 
He was buried in Damascus. 

Bibliography: 1. The following two primary 
sources are particularly useful in tracing the main 
events described above: Ibn al-Athir, xi, 196-8, 213- 
15, 220-31, 240-5; Muhammad b. Salim Ibn Wasil, 
Mufarrīdi al-kurüb fi akhbār Bani Ayyüb, ed. Djamāl 
al-Din al-Shayyal, Cairo 1953, i, 137-40, 148-52, 
155-86, 200-03, 221-32, 237-43; see also al-Murtada 
al-Zabidi, Tarwih al-kulüb fi dhikr al-mulük Bani Ayyüb, 
ed. Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1971, 48. 

2. Modern sources and studies. G.R. Smith, 
The Ayyübids and early Rasūlids in the Yemen, London 
1978, ii, 27-47, with a comprehensive study of the 
reasons for the Ayyübid conquest of the Yemen at 
50-80; M.C. Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin. The 
politics of the Holy War, Cambridge 1982, 33, 35, 
44, 60, 65, 102. (G.R. SmrrH) 
TURBA (a.), a term which comes to acquire the 

sense of tomb, mausoleum, in Islamic funerary 
architecture. ` 
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TURBA 


1. General meaning of the term. 

Turba (sing. and coll. turāb, pl. turab) in its basic 
meaning as “earth”, “dust” and “soil”, is widely men- 
tioned in the canonical ģadīth collections (Wensinck, 
Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, Leiden 


1936, i, 268-68). Here, turba is designated as the mate- , 


rial from which the earth and mankind was formed 
(wa 'l-nās banü Adam wa-khalaka llahu Adam min al-turáb, 
al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, Hims 1965, ix, 21). As part of 
pious elaborations on the physical appearance of 
Paradise, Muslim, al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Hanbal report 
traditions describing the composition of the soil (turba) 
in Paradise consisting of saffron and musk (Wensinck, 
i, 268), based on the Prophet's saying about the pure 
and scented quality of the soil in Paradise (al-Tirmidhi, 
Sunan, ix, 84). Outside the context of the hadith, dis- 
cussions take place in adab, historical and legal liter- 
ature concerning the healthy or unhealthy quality of 
the soil (turba) of a region (al-Isfahānī, Aghani?, i, 207; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rkh Baghdad, xii, 41), the 
problem of the contamination of the soil on a ceme- 
tery with the flesh of the deceased and its inherent 
consequences for its suitability as a place for the rit- 
ual prayer (al-‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al-kārī fi sharh Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Cairo 1308/1890, viii, 222) or the miraculous 
or healing effects of the soil from places like Karbala’ 
or Nadjaf (Ibn Kuluyya, Kamil al-ziyarat, Nadjaf 1356/ 
1937-8, 280-5). In mediaeval works on agriculture, 
however, different qualities of soil were not discussed 
under the term turba, but under fin, sa'id or ard. 

Finally, turba is legally acceptable as a substitute to 
perform the ritual ablutions (wudū”) in the case of 
lack of water and this procedure is known as tayam- 
mum [g.v.]. Based on Kuran, IV, 43, and V, 6, al- 
Sha‘rani discusses the opinions of the four Sunni 
schools on the similarities of pure turāb or raml with 
water (al-Mizàn al-kubré, Cairo 1313/1896, i, 144-5). 
The permissibility of turba for the performance of 
layammum is again supported by the conviction that 
turba was the material God used when he created the 
earth. 

2. Turba in the funerary context. 

Turba is frequently associated with the funerary con- 
text by association with dust into which the dead 
body turns after death (wa-anà bayt al-turāb wa-and bayt 
al-düd (al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, vii, 167). Turba acquires the 
meaning of “tomb” in inscriptions on mausolea in 
combination with other terms designating certain archi- 
tectural forms (R. Hillenbrand, Islamic architecture, 
Edinburgh 1994, 257). But it is rarely used as a simple 
synonym for kabr in the sense of “grave” (for excep- 
tions see al-Buhturt, Diwan, ed. H.K. al-Sayrafi, Cairo 
1964, iii, 1951; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d'Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1895, 82-3, no. 57, Ibn Manzür, L'A, Beirut 
1374/1955, 1, 228). Arabic literary texts generally make 
a clear distinction between turba and kabr [g.v.]. The 
latter is used almost exclusively as a term which refers 
to the location of a tomb or to describe a simple 
grave with no architectural features attached to it (al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, vi, 199, 276, 304, 333, x, 42, 
xi, 232). It must be noted, however, that the Persian 
translation of turba, i.e. khāk, is only known from lit- 
erary sources (Dihkhuda, Lughat-nàma, xviii, 73-4) and 
it does not play a role in epigraphy or funerary archi- 
tecture similar to that of turba. Khāk is used exclu- 
sively to mean an inconspicuous grave with no solid 
shelter attached to it. In Persian literature, a specific 
use of urba which acquires the meaning of tabat (ceno- 
taph) as can be found in al-Hudjwiri’s description of 
a miraculous event within the mausoleum of the mys- 
tic Abū Sa‘id at Mayhana (Kashf al-mahdjūb, ed. V.A. 


Zhukovski, Leningrad 1928, 1930), must be regarded 
as an exception. In combination with an architectural 
term as in [furbat-khüna, turbat signifies the funerary 
function of a building (Dihkhuda, xiii, 547). 

3. Turba and funerary architecture. 

More frequently, turba, Tkish. türbe, is used as a 
standard term designaüng an Islamic funerary build- 
ing or complete funerary building complex of various 
forms or, in a more generic sense, denoting only the 
funerary aspect of a building. Formulations like dufina 
Ji ‘%-turbati *Llatī banāhā/istadjaddahā (Ibn al-Djawzī, 
Muntazam, ix, 118-19, x, 182), nakala fulān/ nukila fulān 
ilā turbat” buniyat/banaha lahü (ibid., vii, 48, 139, 265; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, iii, 247), or the visual quali- 
ties attached to a building (turba ‘azima, Yaküt, Mu'djam 
al-buldàn, ed. Beirut, iti, 46-7) also corroborate the 
generic use of /urba for single funerary structures of 
any type. Accordingly, the term was applied also to 
the famous tomb of the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
which had been installed in the Western Palace by 
the caliph al-Mu‘izz after 362/973, called the turbat 
al-zafaran (al-Makrizi, Khilal, 1, 252, 297), al-turba al- 
Mu'izziyya (Ibn al-Ma'mün, Akhbar Misr, in A.F. Sayyid, 
Nusūs min akhbar Misr li-Ibn al-Mamūn, Cairo 1983, 
40) or turbat al-a’imma (ibid.), and the separate tomb 
chamber of the caliph al-‘Aziz (al-Musabbihi, Nusūs 
dà^i'a min akhbàr Misr li '-Musabbihi, in AI, xvii [1981], 
Arabic part, 21). Both the turbat al-zafārān and the 
turba of al-‘Aziz were not freestanding mausolea but 
consisted of a separate chamber (hudjra) within the 
palatial complex, hence the designation turbat al-kasr 
(Ibn Khallikān, Wafāyāt, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 303, v, 375), 
even though they appear to have faced the main 
artery of Cairo and were possibly visually identified 
as tombs by domes, shubbaks or external inscriptions. 

In epigraphic texts on funerary buildings, turba 
appears only as late as in the middle of the 5th/11th 
century in Persia (Dāmghān, Cihil Dukhtaràn (446/ 
1054-5): RCEA, vii, no. 2572; Abarküh, Gunbad-i ‘Alt 
(448/1056-7): RCEA, vii, no. 2582), followed by exam- 
ples in ‘Irak (al-Dür, Imam al-Dūr (last third of 
the lith century A.D.): RCEA, ix, no. 3574) and Syria 
(Mausoleum of Dukàk b. Tutush b. Alp Arslan at 
Damascus (ca. 500/1100): RCEA, viii, no. 2942). The 
use of (urba as a generic and non-architectural term 
in the context of mausolea is reflected especially by 
inscriptions in which the word (urba is used as a sec- 
ondary terminological designation denoting the utili- 
tas, i.e. the building’s funerary function, in combination 
with a term by which information concerning the 
architectural or religious quality of a building is estab- 
lished. For example, the Dāmghān tomb tower in- 
scription starts with “Has ordered the building of 
the kubba...” and continues with “preparing for his 
rest a tomb (urba) for himself and for his offspring 
(mustatdd” | li-nawmihi turbat", lahü wa-li-awlādihī . . .). 
Although single, free-standing domed or conically 
roofed structures certainly would have evoked visual 
associations with funerary buildings throughout the 
Islamic world during the mediaeval period, the use 
of double terminologies can be explained by the fact 
that, besides the term kubba, also kasr, dawlat-khāna or 
masdjid, none of which originally denoted the funer- 
ary context of a building, were soon incorporated into 
the terminology for mausolea. For this reason, inscrip- 
tions using a double terminology of the type hàüdhihi 
*-kubba turbat" continue well into the 7th/13th century 
(Huart, op. cit, 74, no. 47). A double terminology in 
which turba is combined with another term bearing a 
religious quality can be found in the epigraphical pan- 
els inside the Imam Dir mausoleum in al-Dür, which 
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designate the building as both masdjid and turba. In 


opposition to Damghan, the use of turba at al-Dür | 
denotes the character of the funerary structure for a | 
building that—apart from its form— would otherwise | 
only have ambiguously conveyed the term for its usage | 
| ides like al-Shāfi'ī [g.v.]. Whether this type of termi- 


in its inscription. 
When used as the only term in a funerary inscrip- 


uon, tuba may also suggest the meaning of “mau- | 
soleum”. In this sense, the tomb tower at Abarküh | 


is labelled only as turba. Similarly, the mausoleum over 
Nür al-Din Zangi's tomb in Damascus with its dis- 
tinctive "sugar-loaf" dome, although of another archi- 
tectural iype than the mausoleum at Abarküh, is also 
called turba in the inscription (RCEA, ix, no. 3293). 
Designated as /urba, it is clearly distinguished termi- 
nologically from the madrasa which is mentioned in 
the same inscription and which forms the larger part 
of the whole complex. 

In the majority of epigraphic texts on mausolea be- 
tween the 5th/llth and the 7th/14th centuries, turba 
is widely replaced by kubba, which acquires an addi- 


tional meaning—beyond its quality as a genuine archi- , 
tectural term used otherwise in the context of mosques i 
| from the Afghàn frontier (lat. 35? 16' N., long. 60? 
| 36 E) 


and secular buildings—for designating funerary struc- 
tures in general. There exists no quantitative evalua- 
tion of the terminology for funerary architecture in 
epigraphy or according to specific regions, but one 
can observe a general preference for kubba or mashhad 
as against (urba in Khurāsān, central Persia and ‘Irak 


to denote funerary buildings (but cf. the name of 


Turbat-i Djam [¢.v.]), in opposition to Syria and Egypt, 
where turba is widely understood as a term for mausolea 
and outnumbers both former designations (cf. ĶUBBA, 
above, at Vol. V, 291a). In the Levant, this phenom- 
enon is also evident in literary texts, for instance 
Pilgrimage guides (Ibn al-Zayyàt, al-Kawākib al-sayyara 
ft tartīb al-ziyára, ed. K.M. al-Radjab, Baghdad n.d.) 
or local histories and biographical works (Ibn Tūlūn, 
al-hala@ id al-djawhariyya fī tarīkh al-Sàlihiyya, ed. M.A. 
Dahman, Damascus 1949; idem, Audat Dimashk, ed. 
S. al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1956). 

Historiographers and geographers often apply kubba 
and turba in descriptions of funerary structures in an 
unspecific way as “mausoleum” without implying archi- 
tectural or other connotations. Ibn al-Djawzi and Yāķūt 
apply both terms, obviously for stylistic reasons, when 
describing mausolea of two caliphs in Baghdad iso- 
lated from the rest of the caliphal necropolis as kubba 
or turba mufrada (Muntazam, vii, 289; Mu‘djam al-buldan, 
iv, 47) with no indication given that these buildings 
were of a distinctly different form. Turba in its use as 


a general term for mausolea is further confirmed ; 


towards the end of the 5th/llth century through the 
existence of the court office of the nāzir al-turab fi `l- 
Rusdfa (Muntazam, ix, 117) and 100 years later through 
that of a farrash bi-turab al-khulaf? (Ibn al-Nadjdjar, 


Dhayl Ta’rikh Baghdad, ed. C. Farah, Haydarabad 1398/ | 


1978, i, 278). 


In the same way, turba can be used as a synonym , 
even for mashhad (Muntazam, viii, 248), a term otherwise | 


often used to describe a larger funerary shrine com- 
plex consisting of a courtyard with arcades, adjacent 


rooms and the tomb structure proper. This distinction | 


is made in Ibn al-Athir's report on the destruction 
of the Mashhad Bab al-Tibn (al-Kazimayn) in Baghdad 


(ed. Beirut, ix, 577). However, in his mention of the 
mashahid li "L-salihin wa ‘l-turab li ‘l-akabir in the Karafa 


cemetery in Cairo, Yāķūt (iv, 317) clearly establishes į 


a terminological hierarchy not predominantly based 
on visual elements but with the goal of marking the 
distinction between mausolea erected for secular rulers 
and high officials (such as Ibn Tūlūn or al-Màdhara?r 
[g.ev.]), and the shrines of venerated religious author- 


nology was a generally accepted system, reflecüng 
different grades of esteem and popular veneration for 
those individuals within the Muslim community, or 
whether it was based on personal choice of vocabu- 
lary cannot be determined. Contemporary authors like 
Shams al-Din Ibn Tülün appear not to have made 
the same distinctions; he describes Salah al-Din’s soar- 


; ing domed structure over al-Shāfi'ī's tomb in Cairo 
| as both kubba and turba (Kalā'id, 108, 110; Kudāt 


Dimashk, \08, 178). 

Bibliography: Given in the articles but see also 
that to KUBBA. A (T. LEISTEN) 
TURBAT-I HAYDARI [see zAwa]. 

TURBAT-I [SHAYKH-I] DJAM, a small town 
in northeastern Persia in the modern province 
of Khurāsān. It is on the Mashhad-Harāt highway, 
150 km/96 miles from Mashhad and 75 km/48 miles 


The earlier Islamic name of Turbati Djām was 
Būzadjān or Pūčkān (both names in Mustawfi, Nuzha, 
177, tr. 171, cf. also 143-4, tr. 151-2, where he calls 
it Djam) it was here that the great mathematician 
Abu 'I-Wafā” al-Büzadjàni (d. 368/998 [q.v.]) was born. 
The geographers describe it being four stages from 
Nīshāpūr, in a fertile agricultural region depending 
on kanāts for irrigation; Būzadjān itself produced cotton 
cloths (see Hudiid al-àlam, tr. Minorsky, 103; Yāķūt, 
Buldān, ed. Beirut, i, 507; Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 356-7). In the 8th/14th century, 
Mustawft, loc. cit, praises its fertility, with 200 villages 
in its rustāk, and he praises its numerous shrines, in 
addition to the famed one of the mystic Shaykh 
Ahmad-i Djàm (d. 536/1142 [g.v.]). According to Ibn 
Battüta, iii, 75-7, tr. Gibb, iii, 580-2, the town of 
Djàm, because of its sanctity, was exempt from pay- 
ing taxes to the sultan (in this case, the fl Khanid 
Abii Sa‘id, who had allegedly stayed in the Shaykh’s 
hospice; the tomb of the Shaykh was also visited later 
by Tīmūr and the Mughal fugitive Humāyūn). 

In the 19th century, Djam, as it was then called by 
its inhabitants, was a small place. In 1830 E. Conolly 
estimated that it had ca. 200 houses; in 1894 C.E. 
Yate estimated ca. 250, and noted that, although Djàm 
had formerly had a local chief, it was now directly 
under the Kadjar governor of the district. The mod- 
ern Djàm is the chef-heu of a bakhsh of that name 
in the shahrastan of Mashhad (Farhang-i djughrāfiyā-yi 
Īrān-zamīn, ix, 74-5). 

Bibliography: See also Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 264-5, 

278, 286-7; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 

and London 1900, 35 ff. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TURBAN [see rULBAND]. 

TURBE [see TURBA]. 

TURFAN, a fertile oasis town in the Uyghur 
Sinkiang Autonomous Region (Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan) of the People’s Republic of China [see 


; SINKIANG], and district centre of a Asien or 
| county of the same name. Native Uyghur Turks 
by a Sunni mob in 443/1051 which mentions the | 
pillaging of the mashhad and the burning of the /uab, | 
the mausolea of the Seventh and the Ninth Imains ! 


pronounce the name as Turpan, the Chinese as Tu-lu- 
fan. The Turks, who constitute the basic population, 
have been Muslims since the dawn of the modern 
era, and today use a modified Arabic alphabet for 
their script. There is also a sizable Chinese con- 
stituency, and Uyghur Turkish and Chinese are the 
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two official languages. The historical term “Uyghur” 
for the Turki-speaking inhabitants of Sinkiang and 
their language as spoken today is a concept created 
in the 1920s as a result of modern nationalism; prior 
to that, “Turki” was the prevalent term. It better 
expressed the closeness of this language to Uzbek, an 
equally recent creation which replaced the term 
“Turki” in Uzbekistan. 

Turfan’s historical importance lies chiefly in its pre- 
Islamic past, and owes much to the site’s position on 
one of the intersections of the Silk Road network, 
along which trade and culture travelled between China, 
the West, and India from antiquity to the end of the 
Middle Ages. In contrast to most other parts of the 
Dar al-Islam, lslamisation of the population of this city 
and region occurred late and gradually, approximately 
from the end of the 14th century to the early 16th. 
Another difference is that, except for the relatively 
brief period of the 16th and early 17th centuries, and 
a still briefer period in the 19th, Islamic Turfan has 
remained under the rule of non-Muslims—first the 
Buddhist Djungars (also spelled Zungars) and then the 
Chinese. Yet another contrast is the fact that Islamic 
civilisation, often brilliant in other parts of the Dar 
al-Islam, including Western Turkestan, did not rise to 
a similar level in this part of the world. The area is 
especially important to philologists, however, because 
of the texts in “Tokharian” and in Uyghur Turkish 
found here by archaeologists from several countries, 
especially Germany (several expeditions led by A. Grün- 
wedel and A. von Le Coq in the early years of the 
20th century). Most of the Uyghur texts pertain to the 
final stage of pre-Islamic Turfan (9th-14th centuries), 
and, in their depository in Berlin, have been a trea- 
sure trove for the historical study of Turkic languages. 

The modern town, its name (the earliest known 
mention dates from 1377; cf. E. Bretschneider, Mediae- 
val researches from Eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, 
ii, 189-202), and its Islamic identity differ from Turfan’s 
predecessors: the ruined cities of Chiao-ho, 20 km to 
the west, and Koéo, 40 km to the east. These two 
archaeological sites, together with several others in the 
vicinity, are in scholarly literature comprised under 
the name of Turfan, despite the anachronism and topo- 
graphical inaccuracy of this usage. Other appellations 
have also existed: Yar-khoto (Turco-Mongolian, *Cliff- 
city”) for Chiao-ho; Kao-chang, Huo-chou and Idikut- 
shahri for Koco. In Muslim sources, Ķočo is usually 
called Kara Khodja or Kara Khodjo, which eventu- 
ally became limited to a town adjacent to the ruined 
site on the north-east but distinct from it; the archae- 
ological site, with an area considerably larger than 
Kara Khodja, is in scholarly literature known as Kao- 
chang or Ķočo. 

Chiao-ho (Chinese for “(City between] twin rivers)" 
was the capital of a kingdom known in the 2nd cen- 
tury. B.C. as Chu-shih. Chiao-ho retained its impor- 
tance, until in the 6th century Koco became the seat 
of the local royalty. The basic population in those 
centuries spoke an Indo-European tongue labelled by 
linguists as Tokharian; conversion to Buddhism, which 
penetrated here from [ndia, resulted in the compila- 
tion of texts written in this language, priceless docu- 
ments for modern linguists and cultural historians. At 
the same time, the relative proximity of China facil- 
itated the first conquest of this area by the Middle 
Kingdom (ist century B.C.) a precedent for a pat- 
tern of intermittent suzerainty that was to recur here 
and in other parts of Sinkiang throughout history. 

In addition to influences from India and China, 
the Turfan area also underwent those of the Turco- 


Mongol nomads of the Eurasian steppe to the north 
of the Tianshan mountain range. The dynasty which 
ruled in Ķočo by the time this city gained primacy 
may have been part of the Turkish élite which came to 
dominate the area. These Turks followed the example 
of the native population and converted to Buddhism, 
so that this religion remained implanted in Turfan 
until the aforementioned Islamisation a millennium 
later. It is less clear, however, what linguistic effect 
the presence of probably Turkic-speaking rulers had 
on the population at this time. 

During the final stage of Turfan's pre-Islamic past, 
that of the Uyghur kingdom of Koco (9th-13th cen- 
turies), the population became Turkicised. The area 
came under the sway of the Uyghur kaghans of 
Mongolia for some time prior to the kaghanate's 
destruction by the Kirghiz [9.v.] in 840; one branch 
of the Uyghurs then established itself in Ķočo, creat- 
ing a civilisation remarkable for its composite nature, 
peaceable character and aptitude for survival. The 
Uyghur ruling class mostly retained the Manichaean 
religion, to which it had converted while still in 
Mongolia following the lead of the kaghan Bógü (759- 
80), whereas the bulk of the local population remained 
Buddhist or, to a lesser degree, Nestorian Christian. 
The three religions coexisted peacefully, and it was 
at this period that the greatest number of texts in 
Uyghur Turkish were written. The Uyghur ruler, known 
in Mongolia by the title of kaghan, adopted here 
the additional Turkic title of iduk kut (“auspicious 
felicity”), eventually abbreviated as idikut, hence the 
name of the capital as Idikut shahri (“idikut’s city”). 
In a manner parallel to the religious tolerance preva- 
lent here, the people of the society of this kingdom 
also appear to have lived harmoniously side-by-side, 
despite initially divergent origins, languages, and ways 
of life. The ruler and the Uyghur élite escaped the 
exceedingly hot summers of the Turfan area by mov- 
ing to the northern slopes of the Tianshan moun- 
tains, where the kingdom’s other capital, Bishbalik 
(qv; "Five towns" in Turkic, known in Chinese as 
Bei-ting, “the Northern mansion”), lay some 100 
km/65 miles due north of Turfan. 

In the second half of the 12th century, the Uyghur 
ruler of Koco became a vassal of the Kara Khitay 
[g.v.], who had established themselves as the suzerains 
of much of Western and Eastern Turkestan. This step 
was followed by a more crucial one taken by the 
Uyghur kaghan Barcuk in 1209, when he declared 
allegiance to Čingiz Khan [g.]; he then appeared in 
person at the Mongol court two years later in order 
to render homage to the conqueror. Barcuk's prag- 
matic sense not only saved his kingdom from the 


| devastations attendant on the Mongol conquests but 


also set the stage for a recruitment of the Uyghur 
scribal class (bakhshis) into the administrative structure 
of the Mongol Empire. The Uyghur script, of Sogdian 
and ultimately Syriac origin, also became the Mongol 
script through this process. 

'The area of Turfan lost its distinct idenüty after 
the disappearance of the Uyghur state towards the 
end of the 13th century. The former kingdom lay 
between eastern (Chinese) and western (Central Asian) 
Mongol states fighting for the spoils of the disinte- 
grating Mongol Empire. Documentation on when 
Turfan proper began to eclipse Koco in size and im- 
portance, and how Islam began to assert itself there, 
is scanty. The first reference to its Islamisation is found 
in Mirza Haydar Dughlat’s Tàrkh-i Rashīdī, ed. and 
tr. N. Elias and E.D. Ross, London 1895, 52, Persian 
text ed. and tr. W.M. Thackson, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1996, text 32, tr. 28, where we read that Khidr 
Kh adja, Khan of Mogholistan [9.v.] (1392-99), “under- 
took a campaign against Karakhodja and Turfan, two 
very important towns in China (Khitay), and forced 
their inhabitants to become Muslims...”. We can 
infer, however, that the conversion remained incom- 
plete, for when in 1420 an embassy from Shahrukh, 
the Tīmūrid ruler of Hardt, passed through Turfan 
on the way to China, the bulk of the population was 


still Buddhist (Hafiz-i Abra, Zubdat al-tawarikh, selec- | 


tion and tr. K.M. Maitra, A Persian embassy to China, 
Lahore 1934, repr. New York 1970). Moreover, when 


the embassy stopped a few days later at “Karakhodja”, | 
several Chinese officials of the ruling Ming dynasty | 
recorded its members’ names and the purpose of the | 


mission. This suggests that the long arm of Chinese 
power made itself felt even while full-fledged conquest 
was still three centuries away, and while there were 
political and religious links between this area and the 
regions to the north and west. Paradoxically, these 
links were at this time more palpable sull farther east, 
for it was at the next way station, “Kamul” (better 


known as Hami), that the embassy met with signs of ; 


an Islamic presence: a mosque built by its ruler, Amir 
Fakhr al-Din, who had erected it opposite a large 
Buddhist temple. 


The Uyghur identity of the by then extinct king- | 
dom of Koéo, however, may not yet have been fully | 


forgotten, for Islamic sources of the 16th century still 
refer to the Turfan area as "Uyghuristan". It was the 
pious Moghol khan Mansür (1503-45) whose ghazd 
forays into the eastern marches of Turkestan not only 


propagated a firmer implantation of Islam in the Tur- | 
fan area but also led to the extinction of Buddhism ; 


there. Much of Eastern Turkestan was soon afterwards 
exposed to renewed invasions by Oyrat Mongols, who, 
after founding an empire of their own that included 
the Turfan area, converted to Buddhism. The masters 
of this empire are known by the Mongol name of 
Djungars, but Muslims used the Turkic name Kàlmàk 
[see KALMUK] for them as well as for the other Western 
Mongols. By then the Turks of the Turfan area pro- 
fessed Islam, and it was this denomination as well as 
the city that became the main mark of their identity: 
they were Muslims and "Turpanliks", and forgetting 
all the other highlights of their past, they attributed 


the Buddhist and other monuments to the “infidel | 


Kalmuks". 

Both the Djungars and their successors the Chinese 
of the Ching (Manchu) dynasty who destroyed the 
Djungars in 1758, exercised a relatively benign rule 
in Turfan, as in other parts of *Nan lu", the south- 
ern portion of Sinkiang. This leniency translated itself 
in varying degrees of local self-rule. The Turfan area 
came under the authority of a petty monarch bear- 
ing the Chinese title wang (king) and residing in nearby 


Lukchun. Amin Kh"àdja Khanlik (ruled ca. 1730-60), | 


the first member of these loyal clients of the Manchus, 
appears to have been descended from the Kh”ādjas 
of Eastern Turkestan. These were a family of Naksh- 
bandi dervishes who assumed temporal rule in places 
like Kashghar, Yarkand and Khotan (eventually as 
clients of the Djungar overlords). They were sup- 
pressed there by the Chinese in the wake of the 
destruction of the Djungars, so that the Turfan branch 
of the Kh”ādjas formed a significant exception and 


maintained itself until the fall of the Manchu monar- ; 


chy in 1911. 
The rebellion of Ya‘kib Beg [g.v.] against Manchu 
rule produced a brief spell of independence for 


Sinkiang, and the Turfan area was the easternmost | 


segment which he managed to bring under his rule. 
It was near Karakhodja that the Chinese army inflicted 
the first defeat on him in 1877 before eliminating him 
altogether. This reconquest led to a reinforcement of 
the Chinese presence also in Turfan, where a Chinese 
city grew up east of the Muslim one. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): T.I. Alsen, The Yuan dynasty and the 
Uighurs of Turfan in the 13th century, in China among 
equals: the Middle Kingdom and its neighbors, 10th-14th 
centuries, Berkeley, etc. 1983, 243-80; W. Fuchs, Das 
Turfangebiet. Seine äussere Geschichte bis in die T’angzeit, 
in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.S., ii (1926), 124-66; 
Annemarie von Gabain, Das Leben im uigurischen 
Künigreich von Oočo (850-1250), Wiesbaden 1973 (and 
bibl. at 233-51); J. Hamilton and Sh. Cheng, L'in- 
scription ouigoure de la stèle commemorative des iduq gut 
de Oočo, in Turcica, xiii (1981), 10-54; P. Pelliot, Kao- 
tch’ang, Qoco, Houo-tcheou et Qarakhodja, in JA (1912), 
579-603; M. Rossabi, Ming China and Turfan, 1406- 
1517, in CAF, xvi (1972); M. Yaldiz, Archáeologie und 
Kunstgeschichte. Chinesisch- Zentralasiens (Xinjiang), Leiden 
1987, 118-42; Emel Esin, JA art. Turfan. See also 
the Türkische Turfantexte, a series of volumes pub- 
lished by the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin. (S. Soucek) 
TURGAY, the name of a land-locked river- 
system in the western part of what is now the Kaz- 
akhstan Republic and also of a town on the river 
Turgay (lat. 49? 38' N., long. 63? 25' E) some 640 
km/380 miles east-south-east of Orenburg. It lies in 
the steppe region now known as the Turgayskaya 
Stolovaya Strana. 

The main river Turgay is formed of the Karin- 
saldi Turgay, which receives the Tasti Turgay, and 


| the Kara Turgay, and flows into Lake Durukéa; north 


of it runs the Sari Turgay, which is called Ulkun- 
tamdi in its upper course and receives from the west 
the Muildi-Turgay and the Sari-bui Turgay. The 
Sari Turgay flows into Lake Sari-Kopa. In Turkish, 
turghay or torghay means “little bird" (Radloff, Wērterbuch, 
iii, 1184, 1457); Kara Turghay is a name of the 
starling. The fortifications of Orenburg are called 


; Torghay Kala. 


The modern town of Turgay on the river of the 
same name was built in 1845 by Major Tomilin as 
a fortress and one of the centres of Russian power 
among the Kirgiz [9.v.] (here meaning Kazakhs) under 
the name of the Orenburg fortress (Orenburgskoye 
Ukreplenye). In 1865 the territory of the Orenburg 
Kirgiz was divided into two provinces (oblast), the 
Ural and the Turgay. When the Turgay province in 
1868 was divided into districts (vyezd), the fortress was 
made the capital of the district and called Turgay. 
As there was no suitable centre in the province itself, 
the Turgay province was administered from Orenburg. 
The governor lived there and in it was published 
from 1881 the official gazette, Turgayskiya Oblastniya 
Vyedomosti. The southern part of the province with the 
town of Turgay was less suitable for agriculture and 


' Russian colonisation than the north, on account of 


the scarcity of fertile areas, although in the 1860s 
about 1,300 hectares were cultivated on the river 
Turgay alone. From Turgay, trade routes lead north- 
wards to Orsk and Kustanay, and southwards to Irgiz 
and Perovsk (now called Kizil-Orda). 

Before Russian rule, the present Turgay territory 
was inhabited only by nomads and hardly mentioned 
in historical sources. The 5th/llth century author 
Gardizi in his section on the land of the Kimāk [g.0.] 
Turks describes itineraries going northwards from the 
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lower Syr Darya along the Irghiz and Turghay rivers 
towards the Urals and the Ishim-Irtysh basin, and his 
river S. fük (read Sukük, Tkish. savuk/sovuk “cold’?) 
may be the Turgay (Zayn al-akhbàr, ed. Habibi, 258). 
The campaign of the Kh"ārazm Shah ‘Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad [g.v.] against the Kipcak and his encoun- 
ter with the Mongols (612/1215-16), described by al- 
Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 9 ff, apparently reached this 
region (see Barthold, Turkestan, 370-1; Marquart, Uber 
das Volkstum der Komanen, 128 ff; cf. Hudüd al-álam, 
tr. Minorsky, comm. 307- -8). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. BagrHorp-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

TÜRGESH [see turks. 1.2). 

TURGHÜD ‘ALI PASHA [see TorcHup]. 

TURK ODJAGHĪ (r., literally “Hearth of the 
Turks”), a cultural and social organisation in 
late Ottoman and early Republican Turkey, formally 
instituted in 1912 and enduring until 1931. It aimed 
to spread Turkish nationalist ideology through its cul- 
tural and social activities in the Ottoman Empire. Its 
journal Tūrk Yurdu (“Homeland of the Turks”) was 
widely read, and at the time it was closed down by 
the Kemalist state, it had over 30,000 members and 
267 branches in Anatolia. In 1932 it was replaced 
by the Halk Evleri [see KHALKEVI] in towns and Halk 
Odalan in large villages, serving the same purpose 
but under the tight control of the ruling Republican 
People’s Party. 

The predecessors of the Türk Odjaghi were the Turk 
Derneghi (“Turkish Association”, 1908-11) founded by 
Yusuf Akéura [9.v.], Nedjib “Asim, Weled Celebi and 
others; and Tūrk Yurdu (“Homeland of the Turks”, 
1911-12) founded by Mehmed Emin [9.v.] and Yüsuf 
Akčura, whose journal Türk Yurdu was inherited by 
the Türk Odjaghi. According to its records, the initia- 
tive for the Hearth came from the students of the 
military medical school in 1911, and the plan was 
put into action on 12 March 1912 by Hüseyin Fikret, 
Mehmed Emin, Ahmed Ferid, Yusuf Akčura, Mehmed 
‘Aly Tewfik and their colleagues. After the Balkan 
Wars, the organisation was chaired by Hamdullah 
Subhi, a well-known literary figure. 

The Türk Odjaghi played an important role in 
creating a group of young intellectuals who identi- 
fied themselves with the Hearth and its ideology, as 
opposed to the troubled Ottomanist ideology of the 
Second Constitutional period. Although Pan-Turkism 
[g.v.] was not a common ideal among the members of 
the Hearth during its early days, following the Balkan 
Wars, its members began to stress Turkish national- 
ism. Türk Yurdu started to carry articles in support of 
Turkism, and promoting the use of Turkish language 
within the borders of the Empire. The Hearth was 
also keen to promote a more active and public role 
for Turkish women, which they believed had existed 
in previous Turkic history. After 1913, some mem- 
bers of the Committee of Union and Progress {see 
ITTIHĀD WE TERAĶĶĪ DJEM IYYETI] joined the Hearth, 
and political figures such as Djemāl Pasha and Tal'at 
Pasha attended its meetings, aiming to use it as an 
extension of their ruling party. However, after World 
War I broke out, they regarded the Türk Odjaghi as 
their political rival because of its influence in Anatolia 
through its many branches. 

Until 1918, the Hearth had 2,000 members with 
35 branches all over the Empire, and these func- 
tioned as cultural societies for the promotion of Turk- 
ish language, culture and arts; it opened libraries, as 
well as offering food and board for needy students. 
Among its members were well-known names like 


Khalide Edib, Diya Gókalp, Ahmed Aghao; 
Fu'ad Köprülü. 

Türk Odjaghi aimed to be a centre of culture, hence, 
one of its objectives was to unite with the “folk”, and 
populism always played an important role in its ac- 
tivities. Several of its members were founders of the 
Peasants’ Movement before the foundation of the 
Republic. After the War, it promoted Westernisation 
while continuing to have ties with the other Turkic 
groups in the world. It gave its support to the Kemalist 
reforms, and received the support of Mustafa Kemal. 

Its headquarters were moved to Ankara in 1930, 
and its administration was controlled by the members 
of the Republican People's Party (RPP), who saw the 
Hearth as a “cultural affairs" organisation of the Party. 
However, very soon, its branches in Anatolia were re- 
garded as political rivals to the RPP, and from 1928 
onwards, the pro-government press began to publish 
articles stating that, since nationalism was a state pol- 
icy, the Türk Odjaghi no longer had a mission. After 
1930, its members were also criticised by Leftists for 
being nationalists, and the Hearth was fancifully com- 
pared with [talian Fascist organizations. The fact that 
some members of the Hearth were also members of 
the opposition Serbest Cūmhuriyet Fırkası (“Free Republi- 
can Party”), and that Hamdullah Subhi, the chair- 
man of the Hearth, was a known supporter of pluralism 
and defender of freedom of thought, drew suspicion. 
Finally in 1931, the Hearth and its branches were 
closed, and their property taken over by the RPP in 
an effort to gather all civil organisations under the 
ideological umbrella of a single political party. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the Halkevleri were opened, which 
inherited the libraries, activities, and membership of 
the Turk Odjaghi. At the time when it was closed, the 
Hearth had 30,000 members in 267 branches, libraries, 
and an established programme of courses on differ- 
ent subjects and lectures. 

Türk Ocağı was re-opened in 1986 in Ankara, but 
although its members were higher bureaucrats, it was 
not able to attain the popularity and the respected 
intellectual status it had in the 1920s. It remains in 
existence. 

Bibliography: J.M. Landau, Pan-Turkism in Turkey, 
London 1995; Füsun Üstel, Türk Ocakları (1912- 
1931), Istanbul 1997. (CiGDEM BALM) 
TÜRK YURDU [see MAKALA. 3]. 

AL-TURK, NIKÜLA s. Yūsur B. Nàstr, (1176-ca. 
1244/1763-ca. 1828), Syrian Melkite Christian 
chronicler, scribe and poet, of Greek extraction 
from Istanbul, born and died in Dayr al-Kamar, 
"Lebanon. Sent to Egypt (1798-1804) by his employer, 
Bashir Shihab II [g.».], Prince of the Druzes, he wrote 
a chronicle of the French occupation. Several versions 
have appeared: Dhikr tamalluk djumhür al-Fransawwyya al- 
aktār al-Misriyya wa ‘l-bilad al-Shamiyya (1792-1801), ed. 
Alix Desgranges ainé, Paris 1839, and ed. Dr. Yasin 
Suwayd, Beirut 1990, using the same text; Gaston 
Wiet (ed.), Chronique d'Egypte, 1798-1804/ Mudhakkirāt 
Niķūlā Turk, Cairo 1950, from a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque privée de Sa Majesté le roi Farouk, 
and Ta’rikh Nābulyūn al-Awwal (1792-1801), ed. Amal 
Bashshür, Tripoli 1993, from a manuscript in the 
Zahiriyya Library in Damascus. It is asserted that he 
left no issue. 

A minor poet, he earnt his living flattering the rich 
and powerful: a dithyrambic ode glorifies Napoleon's 
military power in Egypt, Ode arabe sur la conquéte de 
l'Egypte, traduite par J.J. Marcel, Paris 1830. His col- 
lected poetry, Diwan al-Mu‘allim Nikūlā al-Turk, ed. Dr. 
Fouad E. Boustany, Beirut 1949, repr. 1970, records 


ghlu, and 
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the principal contemporary events of private and offi- 
cial life in Lebanon. 

Bibliography: Bashshūr (ed.), Hamlat Būnābart ila 
"Shark, 5-58 (includes Ta’rikh Nabulytin al-Awwal); 
Boustany (ed.) Diwan, pp. i-viii; Suwayd (ed.), 
Dhikr..., 5-15; Wiet (ed.), Chronique, pp. v-viii; G.M. 


Haddad, The historical work of Niqula El-Turk 1763- | 


1828, in FAOS, lxxxi (1961), 247-51; Afaf Lutfi al- 
Sayyid Marsot, A comparative study of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-fabarti and Niqula al-Turk, in D. Crecelius (ed.), 
Eighteenth century Egypt. The Arabic manuscript sources, 
Claremont 1990, 115-26. (P.C. SADGROVE) 
TŪRKĢŪLŪK (see PAN-TURKISM]. 

TURKHAN SULTAN, TURKHĀN KHĀDIDJE SULTAN 
(ca. 1626-83), mother of the Ottoman sultan 
Mehemmed IV [gv]. 

Turkhan Sultan entered the Ottoman imperial 
harem as a slave of the walide sultan Kösem Sultan 
[g.v], mother of Murad IV (1623-40) and Ibrahim 
(1640-8) [g.vv.]. Nothing is known of her background, 
except that she had a brother, Yüsuf Agha, who died 
in Istanbul in 1100/1689. She gave birth to sultan 
Ibrahim’s eldest son Mehemmed in 1641; there may 


also have been a daughter, Fatima Sultan, 1642-57. | 


On Ibrahim’s deposition in 1648 and her seven-year- 


old son's accession as Mehemmed IV, Turkhàn ac- | 


quired the rank of walide sultan (“royal mother") [9.0.], 
but initially remained in the shadow of Mehemmed's 
grandmother, the more politically-experienced and 
powerful Kösem Sultan, then known as büyük (“sen- 
ior") walide sultan. A threat by Kösem to dethrone 
Mehemmed IV in favour of a younger brother resulted 
in Kósem's own assassination in 1651, probably at 
Turkhan’s instigation, and the latter's assumption of 
the full regency for the ten-year-old Mehemmed. The 
extreme political instability of the years immediately 
after 1651 led in 1656 to the appointment as Grand 
Vizier of Köprülü Mehmed Pasha [see KOPRÜLO. 1], 


to whom Turkhān Sultan surrendered much of her | 


political authority as regent. Although KGpriilii’s 
appointment has been said to have ended the “sul- 
tanate of women”, Turkhan’s personal influence over 
Mehemmed IV and her role as intermediary remained 
important (for her career generally, see L.P. Peirce, 


The imperial harem: women and sovereignty in the Ottoman | 


empire, Oxford 1993, passim). 


Turkhan Sultan died in 1094/1683 and was buried ; 
| (R. Burslem, A peep in Toorkistan, London 1846, 57- 


in her own tomb at the Yefii Walide mosque in 
Istanbul, a foundation begun by Safiye Sultan [g.v.], 


mother of Mehemmed II, in 1598 but completed | 
only in 1663 by Turkhān herself. At least two minor | 
mosques and other small endowments by her are | 


known (Peirce, op. cit., 206-12). 
Bibliography: See also Silāhdār Findiklili Meh- 
med Agha, Silāfhdār ta rīkli, Istanbul 1928; Ahmed 
Refik '[Alunay], Kadinlar saltanati, Istanbul 1332/ 
1913; A.D. Alderson, Structure of the Ottoman dynasty, 

Oxford 1956. (CHRISTINE WOODHEAD) 

TURKISTAN, Turkestan, a Persian term mean- 
ing “land of the Turks”. 

l. As a designation for the Central Asian 
lands to the north of modern Persia and 
Afghānistān. 

Tbis roughly corresponded to the older Transoxania 
or Mā wara’ al-nahr [g..] and the steppe lands to 
its north, although these last were from Mongol times 
onwards (sc. the 13th century) often distinguished as 
Mogholistan [9.v.]. To the Persians, of course, only 
the southern frontier of the land of the Turks, the 
frontier against Irán, was of importance and this fron- 


üer naturaly depended on political conditions. On | 


their very first appearance in Central Asia in the 6th 
century A.D., the Turks reached the Oxus [see Āmū- 
DARYA]. In the time of the Sāsānids, therefore, the 
land of the Turks began immediately north of the 
Oxus; according to the story given in al-Tabari 
(i, 435-6) the Oxus was settled by an arrow-shot of 
Trash as the frontier between the Turks and the “ter- 
ritory (amal) of the Persians”. According to the Arme- 
nian Sebéos (7th century A.D.), the Vehrot, ie. the 
Oxus, rises in the land of T’urk’astan (Histoire d'Hérac- 


| lius par Vtvēgue Sebéos, tr. Fr. Macler, Paris 1904, 49; 


J. Marquart, Ērānšahr, 48); in another passage in the 
same work (43; Marquart, 73) T?urk'astan is associ- 
ated with Delhastan, i.e. Dihistan (in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, north of the Atrek [g.2.]). 

By the victories of the Arabs, the Turks were 
driven far back to the north; for the Arab geogra- 
phers of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries, Turkistan 
therefore began, not immediately north of the Oxus, 
but only north of the area of Arab culture known as 
“the lands beyond the river", Mā warā” al-nahr. 
Turkistān, the land of the Turks, was then regarded 
as the regions north and easi of Mà warā” al-nahr. 
The town of Kāsān in Farghana [g.v.], north of the 
Sir Darya [g.v.], was “where the land of Turkistān 
begins" (Yāķūt, iv, 227). The towns of Djand and 
Shahrkand on the lower course of the same river were 
in Turkistān (ii, 127, iii, 344); in Turkistàn lay the 
town of Khotan (ii, 403). From this use of the name, 
it has been held (especially by M. Hartmann, Chinesisch- 
Turkestan, Halle 1908, 1) that the name “Turkistan” 
was first applied by the Russian conquerors of Central 
Asia quite arbitrarily to the land of Mà warā” al- 
nahr. As a matter of fact, the name Turkistàn had 
long regained its earlier significance as a result of the 
Turkish conquests, perhaps less in literature than in 
everyday usage. To the people of Persia and Af- 
ghānistān, the “Turks in Turkistān” were their imme- 
diate neighbours on the north; thus in a lullaby taken 
down in Shiraz in 1886 we are told “Two Turks 
came from Turkistān, brought me to Hindūstān” (V. 


| Žukovskiy, Obrazci persidskago narodnago tvorčestva, St. 


Petersburg 1902, 169-70). Through the Ozbeg con- 
quests of the lOth/16th century, a new Turkistān 
arose south of the Oxus. The corresponding province 
of Afghanistan still bears the name of Turkistan; as 
the southern frontiers of this Turkistan some travellers 


60) give the pass of Ak Rabat north of Bāmiyān [4.v.]; 
others (J. Wood, A journey to the source of the River Oxus, 
new ed. London 1872, 130), the pass of Hadjikak, a 
little farther south, where the watershed between the 


| basins of the Helmand [q.v.] and the Oxus is; farther 
| west, in the region between the Murghab and the 


Ab-i Maymana, the frontier of Turkistán is given as 
the range of Band (or Tirband)-i Turkistan (see fur- 
ther, 2, below). The name Turkistān in this context 
was introduced into the scientific terminology of the 
19th century, not by the Russians but by the British, 
probably under the influence of the Persian and Afghan 
usage. 

In literature, especially in travellers’ records, a dis- 
tinction has usually been made between Russian, 
Chinese and Afghan Turkestan, although the word 
Turkestan (or Turkistān) had an administrative sig- 
nificance only in Russia and Afghanistan. Sometimes 
instead of these we find the terms West and East 
Turkestan. The Governorate-General (guberniya) of 
Turkestan was founded in 1867 by the Russians, with 
Tashkent [4.v.] as its capital and General K.P. 
Kaufman as its first head. The frontiers of this 
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Governorate-General were sometimes contracted, some- 
times extended. From 1882 to 1898 the province of 
Semiryečye, at one time included in Turkestan, be- 
longed to the Governorate-General of the Steppes 
with Omsk as its capital. In 1898 Semiryecye and 
the Transcaspian province (Turkmenia) were incor- 
porated in Turkestan. For the history of Semiryečye, 
See YETI SU. 

In 1886, Prof. I. Mushketov attempted to give the 
name “Turkestan” a definite geographical significance, 
independent of administrative conditions. Under the 
influence of A. Petzhold's book Umschau im Russischen 
Turkestan nebst einer allgemeinen Schilderung des Turkestanischen 
Beckens, Leipzig 1877, he proposed to give the name 
Turkestan or the Turkestan basin to the lands between 
the central mountains of Central Asia and the basin 
of the Caspian Sea, the Iranian plateau and the Aral 
Sea; Mushketov had no doubt that the frontier between 
Russia and England in the not-too-distant future would 
be established on the Hindi Kush [g.».]. He proposed 
to replace the term “Chinese Turkestan” (see below) 
by the Chinese one Han-hai (interpreted by European 
scholars since Richthofen as the “dry sea”). 

After the downfall of Tsarist Russia in 1917, a 
supra-ethnic Turkistan Autonomous Government (Tur- 
kistan Awtanam Hukumūti, also known as the “Khokand 
Autonomy”, Qogan Awtanamiydsi) came into existence 
on 10-11 December 1917, founded by Reformist or 
Djadīdist elements [see DJApIp; and 1sLAH. v. In Cen- 
tral Asia, in Suppl] based on Khokand, as Central 
Asia's second (after Khiva) independent, indigenous 
state. This was replaced on 30 April 1918 by a Soviet 
régime, at first called the Autonomous Turkistan Re- 
public (ATR) and based on Tashkent, but the Bol- 
sheviks in Moscow were hostile to any ethnic, tribal 
or local groupings, and worked to destroy the ATR, 
e.g. by encouraging Kazaks to the north of the ATR to 
unite with Kazaks within it to form their own Kirgi- 
zistan (i.e. Kazakstan) ASSR to the east of the Caspian. 

Nevertheless, a start had been made in nurturing 
a common feeling of Turkistan unity, and some peo- 
ple linked this with their language and literature, 
despite other views that, for language and literature, 
there were subordinate ethnicities such as Uzbeks, 
Kazaks, Turkmens, etc. But Moscow worked against 
all feelings for integration in the ATR, as also in the 
Bukharan and Khwarazmian People’s Conciliar Re- 
publics (BPCR and KhwPCR), branding their local 
leaders as “bourgeois nationalists”, fanning Kazak and 
Turkmen unwillingness to work with Uzbeks in com- 
mon administrative-political units and playing off var- 
ious groups with each other. 

In autumn 1924 the various ethnic groups of Central 
Asia were encouraged by Moscow to form their own 
ethnic units; this led to the formal dismemberment of 
the Turkistan ASSR, decreed on 11 May 1925, and 
the abolition of the Khwarazmian and Bukharan SSRs, 
which had only just been set up in 1923 and 1924, 
respectively. The term “Turkistan” vanished from the 
press and for decades, Stalin's censors treated it as a 
forbidden name and concept; the name survived only 
for a small town in the Kazakhstan SSR (see 3, below). 
And, as Allworth has remarked, “The loss of the name 
Turkistan represented more than a change of desig- 
nation—it deprived Central Asians of the prerogative 
to determine their own identity". 

It should be noted that the vast mountain, desert 
and oasis region to the east and north of the Tien 
Shan Mountains and to the east and north of the 
Pamirs and Kun Lun Mountains, comprising the 
Tarim basin and the region of Dzungaria to its north, 


has conventionally been known as Eastern Turkestan 
or, reflecting more recent political domination, Chinese 
Turkestan. For this, see KAsHGHAR; KHOTAN; KULDJA; 
SINKIANG; TARIM; TURFAN; YARKAND. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): E. Schuyler, Turkistan. Notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, New 
York 1877; I. Mushketov, Turkestan, St. Petersburg 
1886, 71915; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion’; W. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy kray, 
St. Petersburg 1913; Barthold, A short history of 
Turkestan, in Four studies on the history of Central Asia, 
i, tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1956; G. Wheeler, 
The modern history of Soviet Central Asia, London 1964, 
97 ff; E.A. Allworth, The modern Uzbeks, from the 
fourteenth century to the present, a cultural history, Stanford 
1990, 173-209; H. Carrére d'Encausse, in Allworth 
(ed.), Central Asia, 130 years of Russian dominance. 
A historical overview, *Durham, N.C. and London 
1994, 151 ff. For the modern, post-1991 republics, 
See TADJÍKISTAN; TURKMENISTAN; UZBEKISTAN; and 
KAZAKHSTAN; KIRGHIZIA, in Suppl. 

(W. BaRrHoLD-[C.E. Boswortx]) 

2. As a designation for the largely Turkish 
part of northern Afghānistān lying to the 
south of the Oxus. 

From early mediaeval times, the region around 
Balkh and Mazār-i Sharīf, the early mediaeval Tukhā- 
ristān [g.v.], known generally by the 18th century as 
the «vilāyat-i Balkh, has become gradually Turkicised, 
mainly with Uzbeks and Turkmens at the present 
time, although significant minorities of Persian- and 
Pashto-speakers, etc., are also to be found. 

In the later 18th century, the Afghan court tended 
to refer to this wil@ya as “Turkistan”, and this was 
taken over in the first half of the 19th century into 
British and European usage. But after the Russian 
advance into Central Asia, official British usage felt 
that “Turkistan” tout court might give credence to Rus- 
sian claims that the city-states of the wildya were not 
necessarily part of the Afghan monarchy but could 
be considered as part of “Greater Turkistan”. Hence 
in 1869 Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a Memorandum on the 
Frontiers of Afghanistan, recommended that, for political 
purposes, Britain should no longer use the term 
“Turkistan” but instead, “Afghan Turkistan”, and this 
was adopted in official usage and publications to dis- 
tinguish it from “Russian Turkistan” north of the 
Oxus. See for a thorough discussion of the question, 
J.R. Lee, The “Ancient Supremacy”. Bukhara, Afghanistan 
and the battle for Balkh, 1731-1901, Leiden 1996, pp. 
Xxxi-xxxiv. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

3. The name of one of the oldest small 
towns of what is now southern Kazakhstan, 
situated in the region of Cimkent, on the Tashkent- 
Orenburg road, on the left bank of the Syr Darya, 
some 30 km/18 miles from the river. An oasis at the 
fringes of the Kizil-Kum, it is irrigated by water- 
courses emanating from the Karatau mountains (the 
site of ancient gold mines) and canals fed by the river 
Karaychik. Throughout its long history it has been 
disputed by conquerors either famous or obscure, all 
anxious to confirm their hegemony by possession of 
a strategic urban site at the confluence of the nomadic 
and sedentary zones of Central Asia. 

Turkistan is identified with the ancient city of Shaw- 
ghar, of which no traces have ever been discovered 
(Le Strange, Lands, 485). The Arabo-Persian geogra- 
phers of the 4th/l0th century mention it in their 
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works, including al-Muķaddasī and, in particular, Ibn 
Hawkal, 340, who relates that a campaign was said 
to have been conducted against it by the Sāmānid 
prince Nasr b. Ahmad (303-30/914-43) with an army 
of *300,000 men"; this is not confirmed by other 
sources of the period (such as al-Istakhrī, 291). The 
victorious campaign conducted against the Turks in 
290/903 in the neighbourhood of what is now 
Turkistān by Isma‘il b. Ahmad (278-94/892-907), 
founder of the Sāmānid dynasty, seems more plausi- 
ble (Masal'skiy, Turkestanskiy kray, St. Petersburg 1913, 
282). It is true that in the 6th/12th century al-Sam'ani, 
facs. ed. 228, describes it as the zone confronting the 
Turks, while Yakut, Buldan, ii, 245, a century later, 
is already describing it as a “Turkish town”, yet nei- 
ther of the two alludes to the name of Yasi (Est) by 
which it came to be known. 

It is, however, as such that it appears in the 8th/ 
14th century in Yazdi's Zafar-nàma, ed. Calcutta, ii, 9, 
a usage attested since the end of the 6th/12th century 
(Barthold, Zwölf Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 141, Russian 
tr. in Socineniya, v, Moscow 1968, 117; idem, Ē/' art. 
Turkistān). Developing from a village (kara), Yasi en- 
joyed its greatest prosperity during the Mongol period, 
by virtue of the cult dedicated to the shaykh Ahmad 


Yasawi, called Ata Yesevi by the Turks and founder | 


of the Sift order of the Yasawiyya, who lived and 
died there in 562/1166-7 [see AHMAD vasawī]. Con- 


sidered as the one who converted the Turks to Islam, j 


he is buried there in the impressive mausoleum which 
Tīmūr built for him at the end of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury (M.E. Masson, Mavzolei Khodža Ahmad Yasevi, Tash- 
kent 1930). It was in the 9th/15th century that Yast 


took on the name of Turkistān, the mausoleum be- | 


coming known as Hadrat-i Turkistan. Henceforth, it at- 
tracted numerous pilgrims and became the preferred 
burial site of pious Muslims, and later, of the Ozbeg/ 
Uzbek princes of the Shaybanid dynasty, and of the 
Kazakh sultans. The mausoleum consists of a massive 
cube flanked by two towers surmounted by a huge 
entry-portal. In the interior, the principal hall contains 
the sacred cauldron (kazanlik) which, previously used 
for preparing food for pilgrims and Süfis, serves today 


as a depository for coins. The tomb of the saint is lo- | 


cated in a section facing the entrance. On the outside, 
a 19th century mosque, an older mosque, a library, a 
hammám, and the remains of the wall of the ancient 
fortress may be observed. 

From the last quarter of the 9th/15th century on- 
ward, it was around the town of Turkistàn that the 
principal events took place of a rivalry which was to 
continue for decades and even centuries. This involved 


the last Timirids of Transoxiana, the Caghatayid khāns | 


of declining Mogolistan (Yünus and his son sultan 
Mahmüd), the Kazakh ffāns and the Uzbek conqueror 
Muhammad Shaybānī Khan. A series of battles be- 
tween these two last took place during the 1470s, the 
prize being the principal towns of the Syr Darya basin 
which were besieged and captured in turn by the 
Kazakhs or the Uzbeks. By the end of the 15th cen- 
tury the situation had stabilised: the towns of Sighnàk, 
Süzak and Sawrān were incorporated into the Kazakh 
khanate, whilst those of Utrar, Uzgend, Arkük and 
Turkistān remained in Uzbek hands. 


Thus in 893/1488, Mahmiid, the Caghatayid prince 


of Tashkent, appointed Muhammad Shaybani gov- 


ernor of Turkistān, and this marked the true starting- | 


point of the latter’s political career in Transoxiana 
(Bacqué-Grammont, Une liste otiomane, 438). The Uzbek 
sultans took refuge there in 915/1511, at the time of 


one of the last offensives of Babur. The Kazakh ktān | 


i 


Tahir died there in the second quarter of the 16th 
century. After 1007/1598, it became part of the Uzbek 
state of the Ashtarkhānids, who replaced the Shaybā- 
nids when in the 11th/17th century the town passed 
once more under Kazakh domination, extending then 
as far as Tashkent. In 1062/1652, the Kazakh Dja- 
hàngir Khan, who had perished in battle against the 
Kalmuks, was buried there close to the mausoleum of 
Ahmad Yasawi (Klyastorniy and Sultanov, Kazakhstan, 
304). The Kazakh khan Tawke (the famous legislator 
of the three tribes who, nominally at least, accepted 
Russian sovereignty in 1129/1717), received a Russian 
delegation there in 1105/1694 (led by the Cossacks 
Fedor Skibin and Matvey Troéin, sent from Tobolsk) 
and a Kalmuk delegation (representing the Oyrats of 
Džungaria) in 1110/1698, which did not, however, pre- 
vent the seizure of the town by the Oyrats in 1135/ 
1723, a fate also suffered by Sayram and Tashkent. 
Turkistan was then one of the sensitive points in the 
confrontation between Kazakhs. Oyrats and Chinese 
which ultimately served the interests of the Russian 
power. It passed under the domination of the Kazakh 
sultan Yünus Khēdja who ruled in Tashkent after 
1194/1780. At this üme, Turkistàn constituted an in- 
dependent principality, despite nominal subservience 
to Bukhara. It was the Kazakh Tozay Khan who was 
governor there when the town was seized by ‘Umar, 
the Uzbek khan of Khokand, in 1814 or 1815. 

Like other oasis towns of the Syr Darya basin in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Turkistān experienced eco- 


| nomic decline and a disintegration of sedentary life 


which cannot be attributed solely to the activities of 
the Uzbeks but is documented by Russian travellers, 
such as Burnasev, 141, and Meyendorff, 61. The town 
comprised 5,000 inhabitants when it was incorporated 
into the Russian empire in December 1864, after three 
days of conflict between a battalion of Cossacks from 
the Urals led by Lt. Verevkin and 10,000 soldiers from 
Khokand who “miraculously” spared the cupola of the 
mausoleum (Zntsiklopediceskiy slovar’, St. Petersburg 1909, 
38). In 1910, the Tsarist administration recorded 
13,514 inhabitants, 3,616 houses, 2 churches, 41 mos- 
ques, 24 educational establishments, one library and 57 
workshops or factories (cotton processing, manufac- 
turing, trading companies) (Adres? spravocnik Turkestanskogo 


| kraya, Tashkent 1910, 116). The population of the 
| town had reached 77,000 in 1987. 


Since the independence of Kazakhstān, the town 
has been the object of close attention on the part of 
the Kazakh authorities. The Turkish Republic has con- 
tributed towards the refurbishment of the mausoleum, 
and has helped with the financing of a Turco-Kazakh 
university (also incorporating a hotel), one of the signs 
of the new state’s resolve to combine reconstruction 
with the assertion of a distinctive identity. 
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TÜRKMEN (T. Tūrkmān; a. al-Turkumān, al- 
Turkmāniyyūn, al-Tarakima; p. Turkmanan) a term 
used collectively for Turkic tribes distributed 
over much of the Near and Middle East and Central 
Asia from mediaeval to modern times. 

Etymology 

A number of modern studies have taken up this 
question, rejecting the Persian popular etymology of 
Tiirk-manand “similar to the Tiirks”, already proposed 
by al-Bīrūnī (cf. Golden 1992, 213) and al-Kāshgharī 
[g.o.] in his Diwan lughat al-turk (tr. Dankoff 1984, ii, 
363) and repeated by later authors including Rashid 
al-Din Tabib. Similarly, Abu '!-Ghāzī Bahadur Khan 
explains in his Shadjara-yi Tarakima that the Tadjiks 
first called the Türkmen who had settled in Mà warā” 
al-nahr Tiirks. With time, their features changed to re- 
semble more those of the local (i.e. Iranian) population. 
Therefore the Tadjiks gave them the name Türkmen, 
with the meaning “resembling the Tiirks, Türk-like", 
but that the common people were unable to pronounce 
Tiirk-manand and therefore said Türkmen (ed. Ölmez 
1996, 170, tr. 251). G. Doerfer states that tiirkmān is 
obviously a derivation from tärk “ruling people > Turk" 
with män as a kind of augmentative suffix (see Türkische 
und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 
1965, no. 892, with further references). Golden (1992, 
212-13) similarly views the term as "deriving from 
Türk + Turk. -men (a suffix of strengthening)". 

The term Tiirkmen is used by Muslim historians, 
geographers and other authors writing within the 
sphere of the Saldjükid empire and its successor states 
for those of the tribal federation of the Oghuz/Ghuzz 
(g.v., see also F. Sümer, art. Oğuzlar, in 14)—which 
included non-Oghuzic elements—that had become 
Muslims. However, by the Mongol period the appel- 
lation Türkmen had completely superseded that of 
Oghuz (W. Barthold, art. Turkomans, in EI'). More 
pointedly, Golden (1992, 212) suggests that, initially, 
the term Türkmen was possibly not an ethnonym but 
a technical term denoting Islamised Turkic populations, 
including the Oghuz. He draws attention to the pos- 
sibility of a pre-Saldjük history of the term referring 
to a Sogdian (8th century) and a Chinese (9th cen- 
tury, cf. also Barthold 1962, 79-80) source. The fol- 
lowing citations from some of the earliest Muslim texts 
that refer to the Türkmen as Islamised Oghuz follow 
Golden (1992, 212-13, cf. also Barthold 1962, 77-120). 
The geographer al-Mukaddasi (fl. 4th/10th century), 
who visited Khurāsān, is considered the first Muslim 
source to refer to “the Turkoman who have converted 
to Islam through fear” and to “the sovereign of the 
Turkoman” (Ahsan al-takasim, 274-5, tr. B.A. Collins 
and M.H. al-Tai, 274-5) The scientist al-Bīrūnī al- 
Kh*ārazmī (d. 440/1048), who knew the region well, 
mentions in his K. al-Djamahir fi manfat al-djawālur 
(ed. Krenkow 1936, 205) that the Oghuz call “any 
Oghuz who converts to Islam" a Türkmen. Al-Marwazi 
(d. after 514/1120), a physician at the Saldjük court, 
writes in his Tabā'i' al-hayawan, which includes sec- 
tions on human geography, that some of the Oghuz 
when they came into contact with Muslim countries 
converted to Islam, then being called Türkmen (ed. 
Minorsky 1942, 18/29). Al-Kashghari describes the 
Karluks [g.v.] as a “tribe of the Turks. They are no- 
mads, not Oghuz, but they are also Turkman" (tr. Dan- 
koff 1982, i, 353), but also says “Oyuz—a tribe of 
the Turks; the Turkmān” (idid., i, 101) and "türkmán. 
They are the Oyuz” giving a long story about the 
encounter of their original 22 tribes (67d., i, 101-2) 
with Dhu "-Karnayn [9.v.], including the etymology 
mentioned above (ibid., ti, 362-3). 


History 

1. Pre-Mongol period. 

In the wake of the conquests of the Oghuz/Türkmen 
under the leadership of the Saldjük family and dur- 
ing the period of its rule (5th-6th/1 lth-12th centuries), 
large numbers of Türkmen not only joined the Saldjūk 
armies but also migrated as tribal groups from their 
habitat in the periphery of the Islamic world (i.e. the 
area bordered by the Ural and Irtysh rivers, the east- 
ern shores of the Caspian Sea and the lower Syr- 
Darya valley) to northern Persia, Adharbaydjan, Asia 
Minor, ‘Irak, Syria, the Hidjaz and even North Africa. 
Some of these groups became settled and merged with 
the local populations, while the majority continued a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life preserving tribal 
structures. (For details of these developments, see GHuzz 
and SALDJŪĶIDS, with references.) Modern scholarship 
has underlined the enormous impact of these mi- 
grations on the political, economic, social and cul- 
tural structure of the central Islamic lands with their 
predominantly Iranian and Arab populations. A fur- 
ther effect was the beginning of the lasting Turkification 
of Adharbaydjan and Anatolia. Attention is also drawn 
to the fact that, due to their historical role, we are 
better informed about the Türkmen than on any other 
Turkic people of the Middle Ages. 

When central Saldjük rule collapsed and regional 
successor states were established, in most cases by 
members of the Saldjük family or its close associates 
[see ATABAK], Türkmen tribal groups continued to 


: form their major reservoir of warriors, since the migra- 


tion of Türkmen from Central Asia continued. More- 
over, already during the height of Saldjük power a 
number of principalities had emerged in the border- 
lands of the empire whose leaders were not members 
of the Saldjük family but were Türkmen tribal chiefs, 
e.g. the Danishmendids [g.v.] in eastern Anatolia, who 
played an important role in the conflicts of the 6th/ 
12th century between Crusaders, Byzantines and Sal- 
djüks. The Mengüéek [9.v.] principality to the east of 
the Dànishmendids and that of the Saltuk Oghullari 
[g.v.] around Erzurum were each annexed by the 
Rüm Saldjük sultan before the Mongol conquest. Of 
more consequence was the Salghurid [g.v.] dynasty, 
founded by members of the Salur [g.v.] tribe, in Fars, 
and the ruling family of the Artukid [g.v.] principal- 
ity which belonged to and derived its strength from 
the Dóger [q.v.] tribe of the Bozok branch (see below) 
of the Tiirkmen. It continued to hold its own in the 
Mardin and Amid (Diyarbakr) region up to the begin- 
ning of the 9th/15th century. 

No reliable information is available about the num- 
ber and tribal composition of Türkmen who remained 
in Central Asia. In the early 5th/llth century the 
region of the Balkhàn [g.v.] mountain ranges east of 
the Caspian sea became a place of retreat for the 
Oghuz and other Turkic tribes, while the Mangishlak 
[g..] peninsula further north is already mentioned as 
such in the 4th/lOth century. In the second half of 
the 6th/12th century, a certain number of Türkmen 
settled in eastern Khurāsān without, however, gain- 
ing any political importance, partly due to the rise 
of the Kh*ārazmshāhs [g.v.]. In the 7th/13th century, 
the Mongol conquests led to the large-scale expulsion 
into different directions, or incorporation into the 
Mongol army, of Türkmen living along the main route 
of military operations in Transoxania and Khurāsān. 
In this way, a second wave of Türkmen, uprooted 
from a nomadic, semi-nomadic or settled way of life, 
again reached the central Islamic lands, and this 
wave was to change their political, ethnic and socio- 
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economic structure even more thoroughly than the 

earlier one set into motion by the Saldjük conquests. 
2. Mongol and post-Mongol period. 
Particularly successful politically were those Tiirk- 


men who made Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan and | 


northern Syria their new home, soon to create small 
domains of semi-independent rule. While earlier stud- 
ies based on Mamlük, Persian, Ottoman and European 
sources furnished mainly political and socio-economic 


information concerning these Türkmen principalities | 
(beyliks), more recent studies have also focused on | 


their individual contribution to culture, particularly to 
the development of literature, art and architecture 


within the former territories of the Byzantine empire, | 


now reduced to the northwestern part of Anatolia, 
that of the moribund Rüm Saldjük state under the 
overlordship of the Il-Khans [9.v.] and of the north- 
ern borderlands of the Mamlük empire. However, the 
history of the major Türkmen amirates of Anatolia 
is still not very well explored. This is partly due to 
the complicated situation regarding sources, e.g. the 
loss or lack of written sources connected to the way 
of life of the ruling Türkmen élite and its supporting 
tribes, as opposed to the settled Muslim and Christian 
subjects, and to subsequent Ottoman rule, with its 
different state ideology, which superseded that of the 
Türkmen beylīks. 

Among the more well-known Türkmen principal- 
ities of Anatolia are those of the Sarūkhān around 
Manisa and the Aydin-Oghlu in the hinterland of 
Izmir, of the Menteshe Oghullari on the southwestern 
coast, of the Germiyan Oghullari with their centre in 
Kütahya, the Hamid Oghullari and Tekke Oghullari 
around Eğridir and Antalya, the Karaman-Oghullari 
with their centre in Konya, the Djandar Oghullari be- 
tween Sinop and Kastamonu, of the Dhu 'I-Ķadr 
(Dulghadir) Oghullari and the Ramadan Oghullari 
(g.wv.] in southeastern Anatolia (for an overview, see I.H. 
Uzungargih, Anadolu beylikleri’, Ankara 1988). It should 
not be forgotten that the Ottoman empire had like- 
wise its roots in a Tūrkmen principality founded by 
the eponymous ‘Othman I [g.v.] in the northwestern 
corner of Anatolia. 

Most of these principalities have in common the 
period of their origin as quasi-independent domains 


in the 1330s and 1340s, in the wake of the demise | 


of the Rüm Saldjük sultanate and the fact that they 
were finally incorporated into the Ottoman empire in 
the period of Sultans Muràd II (824-55/1421-51) and 
Mehemmed II (855-86/1451-81 [gv]. In central 
Anatolia, the powerful Karamàn beylik constituted a 
serious threat to Mehemmed II’s bid for supremacy 
until 865/1461. In southeastern Anatolia, the Dhu ’I- 
Kadr Oghullari with their centre in Mar‘ash, and the 
Ramadan Oghullari around Adana, were able to resist 
the Ottomans, under Mamlük protection, until Selim 
I succeeded in defeating them in 921/1515. A large 
part of the Dhu "l-Kadr tribesmen entered Shah Ismail 
Safawi’s [g.v., see also sarawips and ĪLĀT) service and 
became one of the constituents of his Kizil-bash [¢.v.] 
troops, along with other Türkmen tribes such as the 
Ustádjlü, Rümlü, Shàmlü, Takkalu, Afshar, Kadjar, 
Warsak and Bahārlū. However, beginning with Shah 
‘Abbas I (995-1038/1587-1629) the predominant role 
of the Kizil-bash Türkmen in the Safawid central ad- 
ministraüon and provincial government was more 
and more reduced. By conserving their traditional way 
of life, in particular their seasonal migrations, the 
Türkmen tribal federations continued to evade, even 
confront, state authority both in the Ottoman empire 
and in Persia down to the first half of the 20th cen- 


tury (for an overview, see Planhol 1993, passim). It 
must also be borne in mind that it was in this atmos- 
phere of Ottoman-Safawid confrontation (10th/16th 
century) that the religious syncretism which developed 
among the Türkmen in Saldjük times on the basis of 
practices and beliefs brought from Central Asia, and 
entered Sunnī and Shi'i Islam, led to the formation 
of a new heterodox creed in Anatolia, Alevism (cf. 
several studies in Alevism in Turkey and comparable syn- 
cretistic religious communities in the Near East, ed. K. Kehl- 
Bodrogi, B. Kellner-Heinkele and A. Otter-Beaujean, 
Leiden 1997). 

Of more political consequence than the Anatolian 
Türkmen čeyliks were the states founded by the Kara 
Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu Türkmen tribal confe- 
derations respectively. At times even serious rivals of 
the Timürids, Mamlüks and Ottomans, they gained 
momentum with the re-migration of Türkmen to the 
east, essentially to Persia, from the 8th/!4th till the 
beginning of the 1Oth/16th centuries. The Ak Koyunlu 
(g.v.; the best study on them is J.E. Woods, The 
Aqqoyunlu. Clan, confederation, empire, Minneapolis and 
Chicago 1976) dominated eastern Anatolia and west- 
ern Persia from the mid 8th/l4th century until the 
conquest of these regions by the Safawid Shah Isma‘il 
in 907-8/1501-3. Their leading clan was the Bayindir 
[g.».], which claimed as its eponymous ancestor one 
of the 24 grandsons of Oghuz Khàn, who were con- 
sidered as the founders of the legendary 24 Oghuz 
tribes. Their most successful ruler, Uzun Hasan (871- 
83/1466-78 [g.v.]), made Tabriz his capital after gain- 
ing the upper hand over the rival Kara Koyunlu (q.v. 
see also F. Sümer, Kara-Koyunlular?, Ankara 1992). At 
the height of its power under Djihan Shah (843-72/ 
1439-67), the Kara Koyunlu empire comprised east- 
ern Anatolia, Armenia, ‘Irak and most of Persia. 

Central. Asia 

Owing to the lack of historical evidence, it is not 
possible to prove direct continuity from the Oghuz/ 
Tūrkmen of Saldjük times to the post-Mongol Türk- 
men. Very little information is also available for the 
Timirid period. The history of the modern Türkmen 
tribes can only be traced from the 10th/16th century 
onwards, when they slowly moved from their retreat 
in the western fringes of modern Turkmenistan (Man- 
gishlak peninsula, Üst Yurt plateau, Balkhān moun- 
tains, Karakum desert) in an eastern and southeastern 
direction to the agricultural oases (Kh"arazm, the Mur- 
ghab valley). This movement was probably caused by 
a growing desiccation of the steppe and the pressure 
exerted by stronger neighbours like the Kalmuks, the 
Kazakhs [9.vv.] and the Persians (cf. Bregel 1981). The 
rule of Abu "I-Ghazi Bahadur Khan (1054/1644-5 to 
1074/1664), Shaybanid ruler of Khiwa and historian 
of the Tiirks and Tiirkmen, was likewise marked with 
frequent expeditions against the Türkmen tribes of 
Kh"àrazm, the Karakum desert and the Mangishlak 
peninsula, leading to the temporary submission of 
some of them (Abu "l-Ghàzi, Shadjara-yi türk, ed. and 
tr. P.I. Desmaisons as Histoire des mongols et des latares 
par Aboul-Ghāzi Béhádour Khán, St. Petersburg 1871-4, 
ed. 297-372, tr. 318-50). According to Abu "l-Ghàzr's 
own words, he composed his history of the Türkmen 
people, the Shadjara-yi tarakima (“The family tree of 
the Türkmen") in 1071/1660-1, because Türkmen 
scholars, sheykhs and beks who had heard that he was 
an expert on history asked him to do so in replace- 
ment of the numerous Oghuz-nàmas which they con- 
sidered as worthless (ed. Olmez, 109, tr. 232). This 
history clearly mirrors the historical traditions and leg- 
ends of the Oghuz that had earlier been recorded by 
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Rashid al-Din in his Dyami‘ al-tawarikh (see Die Geschichte 
der Oguzen des Rašīd ad-Din, tr. K. Jahn, Vienna 1969). 
In addition, Abu "-Ghàzi's work adds events that 
probably have to be placed mostly within the 9th/15th 
century. 

According to Abu 'I-Ghāzī, Oghuz Khan divided 
his descendants into the senior Bozok and the junior 
Uéok division of tribes. He mentions in his work the 
Bayat, Bigdili, Dodurga, Dóger, Karkin and Kayi, 
which are traditionally considered as belonging to 
the Bozok (right wing) division, and the Ava, Bayindir, 
Becene, Bügdüz, Cavuldur, Cepni, Eymür, igdir, Kara 
ivli, Kinik, Salur and Üregir belonging to the Ücok 
(left wing) division. The Teke as well as the Ersari 
[g.v.] are represented as connected to the Salur, and 
the Yomut and Góklen [see GOKLAN] are not men- 
tioned at all (ed. Olmez, index) These tribes began 
to move into the oases of Kh*ārazm and southern 
Turkmenia only by the middle of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury. The Ersari and one part of the Yomut began 
to become sedentary farmers by the end of that cen- 
tury, as did the Cavuldur (Cawdor [9.v.]) and Teke 
from the beginning of the 12th/18th century onwards 
(Bregel 1981, 32-6). 

The decline of the Khanate of Khiwa from the 
early 12th/18th century permitted to the Türkmen in- 
creased political interference in Kh"arazm. Under the 
Kungràt [g.v.] dynasty, established in 1218/1804, the 
campaigns against various Türkmen tribes became one 
of the constants of Khiwan politics. Temporarily sub- 
dued militarily, or often out of sheer need for vict- 
uals which were only to be had in the sedentary 
areas, the Tiirkmen were forced to send auxiliary 
troops to participate in Khiwa's campaigns against 
the rival Bukhàran emirate. Continuous raids into the 
neighbouring Persian provinces and Persian punitive 
expeditions into Türkmen territory exhausted both 
sides. Nevertheless, the tribes were able to preserve a 
certain amount of autonomy. After fighting victori- 
ously with Khiwan and Persian armies between 1855 
and 1861, they enjoyed for a short while indepen- 
dence. In the course of its colonial expansion into 
Central Asia, Russia first conquered Bukhara, Khiwa, 
Khokand [g.z.] and the eastern coast of the Caspian 
sea (1281-93/1865-76). The Türkmen, however, of- 
fered strong resistance for several years. In 1289/1881 
the Russians stormed the fortress of Göktepe [g.v.] 
and in 1302/1884 they occupied Marw [9.v.]. From 
1897-1917, “Transcaspia” was administered as part of 
the governorate-general of Turkestan (a good overview 
of these events is given by Yu. Bregel in Ely, art. 
Central Asia. vii, in vol. V, 193-203). 

While in the 13th/19th century the three Uzbek 
khanates Bukhara, Khiwa and Khokand turned into 
despotic monarchies, with the Uzbek military caste 
adopting a more and more sedentary character, the 
social structure of the Tiirkmen tribes remained largely 
tribal. The authority of their elders (ak sakal) rested 
not on dynastic power but on personal qualification 
(R. Meserve, A description of the position of Turkmen tribal 
leaders according to 19th century Western travellers, in Altaica 
Berolinensia, ed. B. Kellner-Heinkele, Wiesbaden 1993, 
139-48; for an overview of the tnbal composition and 
a non-conclusive estimate of population numbers for 
the 19th century on the basis of Western sources, see 
the art. Türkmenler by M. Saray in ZA). However, the 
continuous process of breaking-up and reshaping of 
tribes (uruk) and subtribes (oymak) between the 17th 
and 19th centuries has not been sufficiently studied, 
although source materials are not lacking. The major 


Firdaws al-ikbal and its continuations, by Mu'nis (1192- 
1244/1778-1829 [g..]) and Āgahī (1224-91/1809-74 
[g.2. in Suppl.]) contain large sections on the inter- 
relationship between Khiwa and the neighbouring 
tribes (Firdaws al-ikbāl, ed. Yu. Bregel, Leiden, etc. 
1988; sections of the continuations tr. into Russian in 
Materiali po istorii Turkmen i Turkmenii, ii ed. V.V. Struve 
et alu, Moscow-Leningrad 1938) An example of how 
detailed a result can be achieved by using indigenous 
chronicles and archival documents, in addition to 
travel, diplomatic and military reports (particularly 
Russian) is given by Yu. Bregel' in his Khorezmskie 
Turkemeni v XIX veke, Moscow 1961. 

3. Modern period. 

Republic of Turkmenistan 

In 1926 the Teke and Yomut formed more than 
50% of the total Tiirkmen population (Bregel 1981, 
35). Bregel puts forward a cautious estimate of pop- 
ulation numbers for the various tribes in the 1920s 
(1981, 12-17). In 1989 the Tiirkmen constituted 72% 
of a population of 4.1 million inhabitants (R. Gótz- 
U. Halbach, Politisches Lexikon GUS?, 1996, 332 with 
further references to the most recent developments). 
The Republic of Turkmenistan [g.v.], founded in 1991, 
is the first independent state of the Central Asian 
Tiirkmen. It was established within the borders of the 
Turkmenskaya SSR, founded by the Soviet régime in 
1925. Only during the Soviet period did a sense of 
national identity begin to emerge alongside tribal and 
local loyalties. Smaller communities of Tūrkmen are 
also to be found in the other Central Asian repub- 
lics, particularly in Uzbekistan (cf. M. Durdiev and 
S. Kadirov, Dunyūdūki Turkmenler, Ashgabat 1991, 56-7). 

Iran 

The contemporary Türkmen population was esti- 
mated at several hundreds of thousands of ca. 2% of 
a population of 26.3 millions in 1967-9. Most of them 
are agriculturists settled close to the Iran-Turkmenistan 
border. They are predominantly the descendants of 
the Yomut and Göklen, related to the important tribal 
confederations of the southern Turkmenian plateau 
(Planhol 1993, 553-5). 

Afghanistan 

In the 1920s and 1930s, thousands of Tiirkmen 
immigrated into Afghanistan to avoid Sovietisation and 
collectivisation. Settling in the northernmost rural areas 
along the Soviet-Afghan border, they contributed an 
important new factor to Afghan economy as semi- 
nomadic karakul breeders and as carpet weavers. After 
1978, the new régime recognised the languages of the 
larger minorities, among them the Türkmen, conced- 
ing publication and broadcasting in these languages. 
The Türkmen are considered the second largest group 
among the various Turkic ethnic groups (estimated at 
about 12% of a total population of ca. 14 millions in 
1979) after the Uzbeks (E. Grótzbach, Afghanistan, 
Darmstadt 1990, 68, 73-5, 118/9; Planhol 1993, 596, 
602). 

Turkey 

There are no estimates available on the number 
of Türkmen in the Republic of Turkey, since they 
speak Turkish. There are Sunni Muslim and Alevi 
Türkmen. Among the Sunnis, the Avşar, Çepni [9.vv.], 
Bekdik and Hotamig seem to be the more import- 
ant groups. They are widespread in western Anatolia 
(Afyonkarahisar) and central Anatolia (Kayseri, Sivas, 
Konya, Nigde, Yozgat), and consider themselves as 
descendants of Oghuz Khan. They are endogamous 
and patrilinear. Among some Alevi Türkmen, group 
identity is rather based on religion than on common 
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are listed among them, the Sıraç, Barak, Nalcı and 
Tahtacı, but also tribal names derived from place 
names, like the Adalılar, Üsküdarh. They are wide- 
spread in western Anatolia (Bahkesir, Manisa, Izmir, 
Mugla), but also to be found in the Gaziantep region. 
In the 1950s and 1980s, Tiirkmen families from Cen- 
tral Asia and Afghanistan emigrated to Turkey (see 
P.A. Andrews, Ethnic groups in the Republic of Turkey, Wies- 


baden 1989, 63-8, 265-95, 593, with further references). | 


Syria and Lebanon 

The descendants of the Tūrkmen tribes that moved 
into the Fertile Crescent beginning with the 5th/llth 
century are well-documented in the historical sources 


down to the 20th century. Although the majority of | 


the large confederations of eastern Anatolia that had 
had their winter pastures since mediaeval times in the 
north of the Syrian desert (al-Djazira) had been reset- 
tled in the 12th/18th century by the Ottoman author- 
ities to western and southwestern Anatolia (Planhol 
1968, 235-40), European travellers in Greater Syria 
in the 19th century frequently report encounters with 
'Türkmen. Areas with a compact Türkmen population 
or a strong minority existed in 1967, particularly south 
of the Turkish-Syrian border around A'zaz, Goban 
Bey and Baer Bassit, and, as stock breeders, south of 


Kunaitra until 1967 (E. Wirth, Syrien, Darmstadt 1971, | 


179, 401, 417). 

Next to nothing is known about Lebanon's Türkmen 
inhabitants. However, in 1994 the ethnologist A. Nippa 
visited a Tiirkmen settlement near Ba‘labakk. This 
community calls itself kabīlat Su‘aydiyyin and preserves 
a narrative of its origin that relates it vaguely to the 
Saldjüks and Ottomans. They speak a Turkish idiom. 


Before the Syrian-Lebanese border was drawn in 1948 | 


they circulated freely between the Bika‘ and the 
Aleppo, Hamat, Hims and Palmyra regions, where 
they had relatives. When the German photographer 
Hermann Burchardt visited the Tiirkmen of Ba‘labakk 
between 1893 and 1903, they were still nomads (A. 


Nippa, Lesen in alten Photographien aus Baalbek, Zürich | 


[1996], 146-89). 
Trak 
Like Syria, modern ‘Irak has a Tiirkmen minority 


that descends partly from the mediaeval Tiirkmen | 


invaders, the northern Mesopotamian basin, over cen- 
turies serving as the winter pastures for the eastern 
Anatolian confederations. Today’s Tiirkmen settlements 
are to be found in the area with a Kurdish majority 
south of Kirkük, Irbil and Mawsil respectively. Popu- 


lation numbers are difficult to assess, since political | 


interests are particularly complicated in regard to this 
area. According to official government statistics, Tūrk- 
men are estimated at somewhat less than 2% of a 
population of ca. 16.3 millions (1987). They speak a 
Turkish idiom, but are believed to be no longer trib- 


ally organised (see Irak: a country study, "Washington | 


D.C. 1990, 82, 85) Planhol (1993, 281, 766) men- 
tions a Turkish estimate of 1.5 millions (1987) and 
an English one of 75,000 (1937). 

Bibliography: There is no comprehensive work 
on the past and present of the Türkmen. Corre- 
sponding to the subject, the bibliography is extremely 
scattered. Apart from the references given in the 
arts. referred to above and in the text, only a few 
basic works can be mentioned here: Yu. Bregel, 
Bibliography of Islamic Central Asia, i-i, Bloomington, 
Ind. 1995; a number of arts. in the recent Elr 
(1986-) are more comprehensive than those in Ef, 
for the most recent bibliographies of the Türkmen 
beyliks in Anatolia, see Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı Islam 
Ansiklopedisi (1988-5; still a valuable outline of the 


history of the Central Asian Türkmen is W. Bar- 

thold, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, iñ, 

Leiden 1962, 73-170, A history of the Turkman People; 

X. de Planhol, Les fondements géographiques de Ühistoire 

de l'Islam, Paris 1968; P.B. Golden, An introduction 

lo the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992; 

H.R. Roemer, Persien auf dem Weg in die Neuzeit, 

Beirut 1989; Yu. Bregel, Nomadic and sedentary ele- 

ments among the Turkmens, in CAJ, xxv (1981), 5-37 

(important critique of Soviet field research); Ebulgazi 

Bahadır Han, Secere-i Terākime, ed. and Turkish tr. 

by Z.K. Olmez, Ankara 1996; de Planhol, Les nations 

du Prophéte, Paris 1993. 

. (BARBARA KELLNER-HEINKELE) 

TÜRKMEN CAY (Í), conventionally Turkoman- 
chai, a village in the Persian province of Adhar- 
baydjan, famed as the site for the treaty which 
ended the Russo-Persian War of 1826-7. 

The modern village of Turkaman (lat. 37° 35' N., 
long. 47°, 42' EJ is on the Tabriz-Miyana main road 
40 km/25 miles to the west of Miyana. In the 8th/ 
14th century, Mustawfi calls the village Turkman 
Kandi and says that it was once a town (Nuzha, 183, 
tr. 174). A few decades later, Clavijo calls it Tucelar 
and Tunglar (evidently a corruption of Tiirk-lar) and 
says that it is inhabited by Turkmens (Travels, ed. 
Sreznevski, St. Petersburg 1881, 172, 354). 

The Russo-Persian peace treaty was signed there 
on 10/22 February 1828, from a position of Russian 
strength, the Russians having occupied the provincial 
capital Tabriz; amongst those present at the negoti- 
ations as observers were British officers. 

This diplomatic document consisted of two parts. 
1. By virtue of the political treaty, which was to take 
the place of the Gulistan treaty of 1813, Russia 
annexed the khānates of Eriwan and Nakhicewàn and 
received from Persia a contribution of 5,000,000 tū- 
mans = 20,000,000 roubles, but this was later reduced. 
2. A special agreement fixed at 5% ad valorem the 
customs duties between the two countries and regu- 
lated the personal status of Russian subjects; in crim- 


| inal cases, they were to be tried by Russian courts, 


civil cases concerning both nationalities were dealt 
with by Russo-Persian tribunals with the participation 
of the Russian consular representatives, etc. This par- 
ticular agreement of 1828 is the historical origin of 
the Persian capitulations. By the most favoured nation 
clause, all the states of Europe in time secured sim- 
ilar rights. On its accession to power in 1917 the 
Soviet government renounced sua sponte all the old 
political and judicial privileges in Persia and this re- 
nunciation was sealed by the Persian-Soviet treaty of 
February 28, 1921. All foreign capitulations in Persia 
were eventually abolished by Rida Shah in 1927-8 
[see IMTIYAZAT. iii]. 

The Treaty of Türkmen Cay set the tone for Russo- 
Persian relations over the next 90 years, and it 
enshrined the new unequal status of the two powers. 
Persia lost further territory since the 1813 treaty and 
had to pay what was, for a country with a primitive 
economy, an enormous indemnity. The commercial 
section laid down the basis for Russian commercial 
penetration of northern Persia, so that Adharbaydjan 
became the corridor for a flood of Russian imports, 
creating already in the 1830s and 1840s a trade imbal- 
ance heavily in Russia's favour (cf. Minorsky, in BSOS, 
xi [1943-6], 878-80; M. Entner, Russo-Persian commer- 
cial relations, 1828-1914, Gainesville 1965). 

Bibliography: Türkmen Cay is mentioned by all 
the travellers who have gone from Tabriz to Kazwin, 

cf. Hommaire de Hell, Voyage, Paris 1854-60, iii, 
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83-4 (the village has 200 houses) and the atlas, pl. 

lvi (room where the treaty was signed); Brugsch, 

Reise, Leipzig 1862-4, i, 181; Lycklama a Nijeholt, 

Voyage, ii, 85; A.H. Schindler, Reisen, in Zeitschr. Gesell. 

Erdk., 1883, 333 (100 houses, altitude 5,285 feet). 

The text of the treaty of 1828 in F. Martens, 

Nouveau recueil des traités, vii/2 (1830), 564-72; Sani‘ 

al-Dawla, Mirat al-buldān, i, 410-18; Yuzefovič, 

Dogovor? Rossii s vostokom, St. Petersburg 1869, 

214-7; Hertslet, Treaties concluded between Great Britain 

and Persia, etc., London 1891. See also P.W. Avery, 

Modern fran, "London 1967, 37-9; F. Kazemzadeh, 

in Camb. hist. of Iran, vii, Cambridge 1991, 337-8. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

TURKMENISTAN, a former Soviet republic 
in the southwestern part of Central Asia, now (since 
1991) the Republic of Turkmenistan (Turkme- 
nistan Respublikası). 

It possesses an area of 488,100 km*, and has a 
total of 3,736 km of land boundaries with Uzbekistan 
(1,621 km), Iran (992 km), Afghanistan (744 km), 
Kazakhstan (379 km), and 1,768 km sea boundaries 


with the Caspian Sea. The Kara Kum desert [go] | 
| June 1992. In December 1993, the new Turkmen 


takes 90% of the total area. The latest official cen- 
sus of 1989 in the Soviet Union gave a population 
figure of 3,534,000 for the Turkmen SSR, whereas 
an early 1996 estimate suggests a population of 
4,075,316 for Turkmenistan. The native Turkmen 
make up 77% of the total population, which includes 
Uzbeks (9.2%), Russians (6-7%), Kazakh (2%), Ukrain- 
ians (0.5%), and other ethnic groups of Tatars, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Balüc (0.8%). The capital 
city is Ashgabat (the former ‘Ashkabad [9.v.}) with a 
population of 544,700. Other major cities are Dash- 
hawuz, Mary (the former Marw [see MARW AL- 
SHAHIDJAN]), Charjou, and Kerki. Turkmen has been 
the official language since 1990, and 95% of the pop- 
ulation speak it; 38% are also Russian speakers. It is 
a secular state with a majority Sunni Muslim popu- 
lation. The republic’s currency is the manat, introduced 
on | November 1993. The territories of the present- 
day Turkmenistan were included partly in the 
Turkistan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (1918- 
24), and partly in the two independent states of the 
Khorazmian People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4) and 
the Bukharan People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4). 
Soviet Russia, which had initially recognised the sov- 
ereignty of the republics of Khorazm and Bukhara, 
later succeeded in infiltrating the politics of these two 
states and removing the reformist national cadres, the 
so-called “Young Khivans” and “Young Bukharans", 
from power by 1923-4. On 19 September 1924, the 
names of these two states were changed from “People’s 
Conciliar Republic” (Khalk Shūrālar Djumhüriyyeti) 
into “Socialist Soviet Republic” (Sotsialistik Sovet 
Respublikasi) by emphasising the change of state ide- 
ology to a Soviet-type socialism. On 27 October 1924, 
the national-state demarcation in Central Asia abol- 
ished the Turkestan ASSR, the Khorazmian SSR, and 
the Bukharan SSR and created five ethnic republics, 
one of which became the Turkmen SSR. An All- 
Turkmen Constituent Congress of Soviets was held in 
Ashgabat in February 1925 which led to the forma- 


tion of the embryonic Turkmen Communist Party. | 


The Turkmen SSR was formally incorporated into 
the USSR on 13 May 1925. Like other parts of 
Central Asia, Soviet Turkmenistan was also affected 
by the armed struggle of the nationalist Basmati bands 
[see BAsmMacis} through the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Soviet collectivisation policies were a disaster for the 


Turkmen, who formed traditionally a nomadic soci- | 


ety. The forced settlement of nomads on collective 
farms (sovkhoz, kolkhoz) and other harsh Soviet policies 
resulted in open rebellion in 1928-32. Also, the Stalinist 
purges of 1937-8 took a heavy toll of the leading 
Turkmen party and government officials, intelligentsia 
and writers. 

On 27 October 1991, the Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
(parliament) adopted a law on independence, declar- 
ing the Turkmen SSR as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent country, and changed its name to the Republic 
of Turkmenistan. This decision was based on a national 
referendum in the former Turkmen SSR, where 94.1% 
of the electorate voted for independence. On 21 
December 1991 it joined other republics in the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS). Turkmenistan 
became a member of the UN on 2 March 1992. The 
republic’s new constitution was adopted by referen- 
dum on 8 May 1992. The current president of Turk- 
menistan is Saparmurad Niyazov “Turkmenbashi”, 
who was the former first secretary of the Turkmenistan 
Communist Party and the chairman of the republic's 
Supreme Soviet since 7 January 1990. He was elected 
president on 27 October 1990 and re-elected on 21 


parliament or Majlis voted to extend Niyazov’s pres- 
idency until 2002 without another re-election. Turk- 
menistan’s economy is highly dependent on the 
production and processing of energy resources and 
cotton. Rich in mineral resources, it has ca. 4 tril- 
lion m? of non-associated gas and 1.1 billion tons of 
oil reserves. Despite its mineral wealth, the major con- 
straints of Turkmenistan are the old Soviet-type social- 
ist economy, lack of transportation links to outside 
markets, scarcity of water, and an authoritarian rule 
which has little tolerance for democratic opposition 
parties. 

Bibliography: Handbook of major Soviet nationalities, 
New York 1975; Turkmen Sovyet Entsiklopediyasi, viii, 
Ashgabat 1978; M. Rywkin, Moscow’s Muslim chal- 
lenge: Soviet Central Asia, London 1982; E. Allworth, 
Central Asia: 120 years of Russian rule, New York 
1989; B. Szajkowski, Political parties of Eastern Europe, 
Russia and the successor states, Stockton 1994; Turk- 
menistan, The World Bank, Washington, D.C. 1994; 
Türkmenistan ülke raporu (TIKA), Ankara 1995. 
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) Turkmen literature 
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I. History. 


1. The pre-Islamic period: the first Turks | 


in history and their languages. 

Towards 540, on the northern fringes of China, 
the nomadic empire of the Zhouan-zhouan (proto- 
Mongols?) dominated the lands of Mongolia and some 
neighbouring zones. Its Kaghan or ruler had as his 


vassals notably the chiefs of two important tribal con- | 


federations, those of the Türks, in the northern Altai, 
and the equally Turkish-speaking one of the “High 
Waggons” (Chinese Kao-kiu) in the Selenga basin (the 
northern part of central Mongolia). 


rose up in their turn and their chief Bumin crushed 
the Zhouan-zhouan and became Kaghan of Mongolia 
in 552. He died shortly afterwards and his son suc- 
ceeded him under the name of Mugan Kaghan (553- 
72) For his part, Istámi, the younger son of Bumin 
with the title of Yabgu (552-75), after having defeated 
the main forces of the Hephthalites (whose origins, for 
long discussed, probably sprang from a strong Eastern 
Iranian element [see HAYĀTILA)), conquered from them 
Soghdia, allying with the Sāsānid Persian emperor 
[see sāsānī»s] who received as his share Bactria (565). 


But Istámi was to invade it four years later, having | 


assured himself, through an exchange of ambassadors, 


of the benevolent neutrality of the Byzantines, hostile | 


to the Persians (against whom they were soon to wage 
a lengthy war, 572-91). Istámi's death interrupted this 
Graeco-Turkish alliance; his successor Tardu, having 
an impulsive and adventurous temperament, did not 
hesitate to march against the Byzantine cities of the 
Chersonese (576-90) from his own base. This same 
Tardu, profiting from the internal struggles amongst 
the Tiirks of Mongolia after Mugan Kaghan’s death, 
tried to impose his domination from 600-1 onwards, 
but failed, had to flee and disappeared in 603. The 
rupture between the western and eastern Tiirks, which 
he had provoked by his incursions from 581 onwards, 
became definite. Moreover, the western Tiirks them- 
selves split into rival khānates and groups. The east- 
ern Türks of Mongolia were much weakened by 
deadly struggles within the ruling family, with ephe- 
meral Kaghans perpetually being attacked by rivals. 
From 616 to 621, the Chinese empire was itself the 
prey of civil warfare. The Sui dynasty foundered after 
618, and the T'ang which succeeded it was only able 
to restore order under its second emperor, T’ai-tsung 
(627-49). Meanwhile, profiting from the enfeeblement 
of China (which the internal dissensions of the Tiirks 
had fuelled), a new ruler, El Kaghan (620-30), man- 


aged to almost restore the former power of the east- 
ern Tūrks, and even went on to threaten the Chinese 
capital Ch’ang-an. But T’ai-tsung, a great war leader, 
defeated him ca. 630 and took him prisoner. 
Henceforth, for just over a half-century (630-82), 
the eastern Tiirks came under a vigilant Chinese pro- 
tectorate. For their part, between 611 and 618 the 
western Türks had gradually recovered a certain unity. 
Thus their ruler Tong Yabgu extended his authority 
from the Altai to the Caspian and from the Aral Sea 
to the Hindü Kush, and his reign (618-30) was marked 
by successes in the Tarim [g.] basin. T'ai-tsung 
encouraged him as a counterweight to the eastern 
Tiirks. But once these were placed under Chinese tute- 
lage, his policy changed. He allowed the Karluk [q.v.], 
an important tribe nomadising between Lake Balkhash 
and the Tarbagatay, to rebel against Tong Yabgu, 


| who was then murdered. Deprived of a supreme chief, 


the tribes of the western Tūrks formed themselves 
into two factions which fell into mortal strife with 
each other, and never again did they form a unified 
khanate. As for the eastern Türks, fifty years later 
they were to shake off the Chinese yoke and create 
once more an independent state. 

Under the impulse from a great military leader, 
Tonyukuk, a resistance movement took shape, based 
on a popular revolt against the Sinicised Begs and 
profiting from the dispersal of the Chinese in Cen- 
tral Asia. Tonyukuk had himself enthroned, under the 
name of El-tārish Kaghan, a distant relative of El 
Kaghan (682). The new Kaghan soon unified the major- 


| ity of the Türk tribes of Mongolia. Carrying on war- 
After an abortive revolt by these last, the Tiirks | 


fare by turns against the Chinese, the Tokuz Oghuz 
(a group of nine clans grouped together and arising 
out of the old Kao-kiu), the Kirkiz (the later Kirghiz) 
of the upper Yenisei and various Mongol-speaking 
tribes, conducted raids almost every year into China 
from 683. On his death in 691, his younger brother 
succeeded him as Kapgan Kaghan, and benefited from 


|! the rivalry between the Dowager Empress Wu-Hou 


and the legitimate heir of the T'ang, while continu- 
ing the incursions into China. In the west, he fought 
with the factions of the western Türks and the Türgesh 
of the Ili, and in the east, the Bayarku, who killed 
him in 716. 

During a palace revolution in which Kapgan Ka- 
ghan's family perished, Kól Tegin, the younger son 
of El-tarish Kaghan, ensured the enthronement of his 
elder brother Bilgā Kaghan, who, on the advice of 
his father-in-law Tonyukuk, sought peace with the 


! Chinese, while still keeping up the pressure on them 
| by raids. He secured peace in 721-2, and his relations 


with the T'ang emperor Hiuan-tsang became, and re- 
mained, cordial. When Bilgā Kaghan died from poi- 
son in 734, his son and successor Tangri Kaghan 
reigned for hardly seven years before he, too, was 
murdered. All the tribes subject to the Türks rebelled, 
and it was finally the Uyghur who reigned in Mongolia 
744-840. These Uyghur, themselves divided into ten 
clans (On Uyghur), were the royal tribe of the Tokuz 
Oghuz or Nine Oghuz (the Toghuzghuz of Arab his- 
torians) and not a separate people, as has long been 
believed. 

With the collapse of the state of the eastern Tiirks, 
there came to an end the first period, known histori- 
cally, of the organisation within the Turkish-speaking 
world of a pastoral and militarily nomadic society, 
one which had a tribal basis but was relatively cen- 
tralised, with communal institutions grouped round a 
monarchical power whose ideology, in its final expres- 


| sion, was affirmed in an official, written language, 
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türk, this being an innovation. In effect, if there were | 


from the second half of the 6th century some Turkish 
translations of texts from the Buddhist canon, for 
missionary purposes, none of these has survived; but 
if they did exist, their writing system must have been 
a cursive one (one perhaps adapted, as with classical 
Uyghur, from the Sogdian alphabet). However, the 
oldest Turkish texts which have come down to us are 
funerary inscriptions, on stone stelae and written in 
original, geometric characters invented for the phonol- 
ogy of Turkish. They comprise epitaphs of high offi- 
cials or rulers, composed under the dynasty of El-tarish 
Kaghan. The most important, those of Tonyukuk, Kól 
Tegin and Bilgā Kaghan, allow us to establish the 
official doctrine of Turkish power at around 700. 

The Kaghan is instituted by the Great Sky God, 
Tangri [see TANRI], and he is his emanation; his wife, 
the Katun, is the emanation of the Mother-Goddess 
Umay, partner of Tangri. This Supreme God, the in- 
spirer of power, is also the God of Armies who decides 
victories. Other divinities are the sacred Earth and 
Water of the Türks, Iduk Yer-Sub, who intervene at 
the side of Tangri. The ideal dwelling-place of the 
Kaghan is the Sacred Mountain of Otiikan [see 
ÖTÜKEN], near the Orkhon river [g.v.], where he sac- 
rifices to the divinities, but his encampment, which 
makes up the “court” (with the princes, Tegins, and 
high officials, moves around according to the sea- 
sons and the military operations, with appropriately 
fitted-out tents. In the various regions of the “empire”, 
the tribes have as chiefs their hereditary lords, the 
Bey or Bag, who owes allegiance to the Kaghan. But 
the famous Orkhon funerary inscriptions, mentioned 
above, contain, in the mouth of Bilgà Kaghan, strong 
reproaches against the submission of the Beys to the 
Chinese protecting power, and praise the "people" 
(bodun), who led a patriotic resistance to them by ral- 
lying to El-tarish Kaghan. 

Despite its short period of existence (682-744), the 
“empire” as restored by this ruler played an outstand- 
ing role in fixing the ideology of power (“heavenly” 
Kaghan, cf. the Chinese Emperor “Son of Heaven”), 


the institutions and, above all, the official language | 


("Orkhon Turkish”) of the Turkish-speaking states. 
Thus the Uyghur, when they achieved power over 
the Tiirks of Mongolia, retained their titulature, organ- 
isation and written language, which became the Uygur 
Türk tili, with its epigraphic writing system. When they 
were chased out by the Kirkiz in 840, they would 
go on to found, in what was to become Eastern 
Turkestan, a new “empire”, urbanised and largely 
sedentarised, and would retain this Tiirk language in 
their manuscripts (most of them in the cursive script 
of Sogdian origin), with Persian, Sogdian, Syriac, San- 
skrit or Chinese connections depending on the reli- 
gions (Manichaeism, Nestorian Christianity and, above 
all, Buddhism) which they were to adopt. It would 
be the same, with numerous borrowings from Arabic 
and Persian to add to the Tiirk-Uyghur vocabulary, 
amongst the various Turkish-speaking peoples of 
Central Asia who, from ca. 950 onwards, converted 
to Islam in increasing numbers. Finally, most of them, 
identifying themselves from the starting-point of their 
written language, would be called or would call them- 
selves Türk. This was to be the case e.g. in the first 
Turkish-speaking Islamic-led state, that of the Kara- 
khànids [see rLEK-KHANs]. Thus the name which origin- 
ally denoted only a confederation of tribes in the Altai 
became extended to a whole linguistic group under 
the influence of the written language of the last east- 
ern Türk dynasty. 


To this linguistic grouping there belonged—as well 
as those elements of the Tokuz Oghuz who left with 
the Uyghur, after the Kirkiz invasion, towards the 
Tien Shan and the Tarim basin (or, in lesser numbers, 
towards Kansu [q.v.])—other Oghuz who set out west- 
wards across the Inner Asian steppes, became Islamic- 
ised and became the nucleus of the Saldjük and then 
Ottoman empires. These linguistic ancestors of the 
Tūrkmens, the Turks of Ādharbāydjān and the Turks 
of Turkey, did not feel the influence of the phono- 
logically conservative Türk-Uyghur literary language, 
so that their own language evolved separately and 
thus became differentiated from Karakhanid Turkish 
and its descendant Caghatay, the common literary 
language of Turkish-speaking Muslims of Central Asia. 
It is from Oghuz Turkish that Ottoman and the three 
modern written languages of Turkey, Adharbaydjan 
and Turkmenistan derive, though from an Oghuz 
Turkish which has not escaped some influence from 
Orkhon Turkish. 

The case of Kirghiz (ancient Kirkiz) is, at first sight, 
enigmatic. On their funerary monuments carved 
between the 8th and 10th centuries, the Kirkiz of the 
upper Yenisei have left behind inscriptions in the 
same language, apart from a few minor details, as 
that of the eastern Türks and written in an alphabet 
very like their own, except for a small number of 
signs. One might therefore conclude that the language 
of the Kirkiz was at that time hardly different from 
that of the Türks. Yet the Kirkiz spoken language 
today presents many individual peculiarities, part of 
them to be found in Kazakh and the living languages 
which should be connected with the Kuman (Comans) 
and Kipéak (two names for a single Turkish-speaking 
people, originally from the Irtysh-Obi region in south- 
western Siberia, who in the llth century invaded the 
European steppes from the Volga to the Danube [see 
KANGHLI; ĶĪPČAĶ; KUMAN]). Since these same peculiarities 
are to be found amongst the Tatars [g.v.], the Mongols 
of Gingiz Khan’s empire who became Turkish- 
speaking, one is led to think that they stem from a 
relatively late influence from the phonology of Mongol 
consequent upon the great Mongol expansion of the 
13th-14th centuries. 

When the conversion to Islam of the Ķarakhānids, 
two or three centuries earlier, gave birth to the first 
Muslim Turkish literature, its mode of expression, the 
direct ancestor of Caghatay, was an evolved form of 
classical Uyghur (written in either the Uyghur or 
Arabic script), whence, ultimately, Orkhon Tiirk. Pre- 
Ottoman and Ottoman Turkish, stemming from a 
western Oghuz dialect of the 11th-13th centuries, also 
profited in the creation and the writing of its liter- 
ary language from the Ķarakhānid experience. 
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(L. Bazın) 

2. The tribal history of the Central Asian 
Turks. 

The name Türk spread as a political designation 
during the period of Türk imperial hegemony to their 
subject Turkic and non-Turkic peoples. Subsequently, 
it was adopted as a generic ethnonym designating 
most if not all of the Turkic-speaking tribes in Central 
Asia by the Muslim peoples with whom they came 


into contact. The imperial era also provided a legacy | 
| ter two spoke non-Turkic languages as well as Turkic 


of political and social organisation (with deep roots 


in pre-Tiirk Inner Asia) that in its Türk form became | 


the common inheritance of the Turkic groupings of 
Central Asia. 

In the aftermath of the Türk collapse, a number 
of Turkic tribal confederations appeared or re-emerged, 


many of which were or came to be associated with | 
distinctive linguistic features. In Central Asia three | 
units may be delineated: Southeastern/Turki, North- | 
western/Kipéak and Southwestern/Oghuz. The South- | 


eastern, which also predominated in the Uyghur 


successor state (744-840) of the Tiirks in Inner Asia | 


(and perhaps in the Kirghiz Kaghanate on the Yenisei 
which overran the Uyghur realm in 840), was re- 
presented by the Karluks [g.v.]. Formerly allies of 
the Uyghurs, they had, ca. 745, migrated to the lands 
of the fading Western Tiirk/Tiirgesh Kaghanate in 
Semireč'e/Djetisu. The Karluk defection contributed 
to the Muslim victory at the Battle of the Talas/Atlakh 
(133/751) over China (Gibb, Arab conquests, 95-9; Beck- 
with, Tibetan empire, 136-42). As Chinese influence in 
Central Asia receded, due to civil war (755), the 
Karluks became dominant in the Western Türk lands 
(766), controlling the region south of Lake Balkhash 
and extending across Issik Köl, the Ili, Cu and Talas 
rivers. Their original core appears to have consisted 
of three tribes (the Ué Karluk): the Bulak, the *Tashligh 
and the Čigil. The latter, in turn, appear to have 
been a numerically large subconfederation led by a 
chieftain bearing the title /ügsin (Mudjmal al-tawdrikh, 


ed. Bahar, 421; Gardizi/Bart'old, Pers. 31/51) noted | 


by Mahmūd al-Kāshgharī (tr. Dankoff, i, 329-330) as 
that of a “commoner in the third rank from the king”). 
Like many of the other Karluk tribes, they were sha- 
manists, but had Christian (most probably Nestorian) 


elements among them. The Tukhsi tribal group- | 


ing that had previously nomadised in the region of 
the Western Türk capital at Suyab had also been 
absorbed by the Karluks. The Hudūd al-Glam, ed. 
Sotoodeh, 81, tr. Minorsky, 97, describes the latter 
as primarily engaged in pastoral nomadism, “near to 
civilized people, pleasant tempered and sociable". After 
the collapse of the Uyghur Kaghanate, the Karluks 
may have put forward a claim to the pan-Turkic 
imperium. Ibn al-Fakih, Mashhad ms., ed. Sezgin, 
340, says that "the kingdom is with them" while al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 155, reports that “they had polit- 
ical power and from them came the Kaghan of 
Kaghans". Closely associated with the Karluks, to their 
east in the Lake Balkhash and Ala Kól region, were 
the Yaghma, a powerful and numerous tribal group- 
ing ruled by the Bughra Khan (Mudjmal al-awarikh, 
421) whose royal house descended from the Tokuz 
Oghuz [see rogauzgnuz]. Both the Karluks and 
Yaghma played a role in the formation of the Kara- 
khànid state [see MEK KHANS] which took shape in 
the latter half of the 10th century and is associated 


with further Turkic tribal movements westward, 
touched off by the Kirghiz and then Kitan takeover of 
Mongolia (early 10th century) and the large-scale con- 
versions of Turkic tribes to Islam. 

In the Karakhànid realm, the resources of the 
Karluk, Cigil, Yaghma, Tukhsi and other nomadic 
unions were now formed into a powerful state extend- 
ing from Eastern to Western Turkistan which grafted 
its traditional Turkic political superstructure on the 
already existing state institutions of Iranian (Sāmānid) 
Central Asia. The advance of Islam under the Kara- 
khanids was resisted by a number of Turkic tribal 
groups: the Uyghur statelets, the Yabaku and the Bas- 
mil being most prominent among their foes. The lat- 


and were in the process of Turkicisation. Bekeč/ 
Ghazi Arslan Tegin, one of the Karakhànid leaders, 
is credited with defeating a much more powerful pagan 
Turko-nomadic army led by the Yabàku chieftain 
Béke Budhraé (Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 83, 163, 340, 
344, ii, 268, 330). This has been associated with the 
Karakhànid victory, recorded under the year 408/ 
1017-18, over a force of “300,000 tents of the tribes 
of the Turks” coming from *al-$īn,” among whom 
were the Khatāy (Kitan, Chin. Ch'itan) “who (sub- 
sequently) ruled over Transoxiana” (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
297-8; Dankoff, Three Turkic verses, 157). It may also 
be related to the disturbances caused by the Kün and 
other migrating tribes from Inner Asia (see below). A 
generation later, this same source reports that in Safar 
435/Sept.-Oct. 1043, “10,000 tents of the infidel Turks 
who used to make nocturnal attacks on the Muslim 
towns in the region of Balasaghun and Kāshghar... 
embraced Islam" (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 520). 

The other major tribal conglomeration that formed 
on the borders of the Central Asian Islamic world 
was that of the Oghuz [see aguzz] whose speech, in 
al-Kashghari’s day, was already viewed as different 
from “Khakani” (i.e. Karakhanid/Southeastern Turkic, 
Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 75-6) According to Ibn al- 
Athir,. xi, 178, the Oghuz, the western neighbours of 
the Karluks, arrived in the Syr Darya region "from 
the most distant parts of the Turks" during the 
caliphate of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85). Here, they 
established a polity of some 22-25 tribes or clans 
under their yabghu [q.v.] (an ancient Inner Asian title 
of Tokharian or Iranian origin, indicating a high sta- 
tus in the hierarchy of tribal confederations of the 
Türk Empire), his deputy (Khalifa) the kül erkin, and 
numerous "kings" (mulük) and chieftains (rwasd^, see 
Ibn Fadlan, ed. Dahan, 91, 96, 97, 101, 103). Although 
the Yabghu was the paramount political figure, the 
Oghuz union never moved beyond the bounds of an 
advanced tribal confederation. Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Romaskevié et al., i, 80-1, 119-24, ed. Rawshan and 
Mūsāvī, i, 42, 58-61, reports that they were actually 
divided into two subconfederations, the senior Bozok 
consisting of the Kayi, Bayat, Alka Evli, Kara Evli, 
Yazir, Dóger, Dudurgha, Yaparli, Avshar, Kizik, Beg- 
dili and Karkin groupings, and the junior Ücok com- 
posed of the Bayundur, Pečene, Cavuldur, Cepni, 
Yigdir, Bügdüz, Yiwa and Kinik. Al-Kàshghari/ 
Dankoff, i, 101-2, has a slightly different listing. The 
Kinik, from whom the Saldjüks [g.v.] derived, are 
noted first, with the Bayundur (from whom the rul- 
ing clan of the Ak Koyunlu [9.v.] later claimed descent) 
and Kayi (from whom the Ottomans derived their 
origins) just below them. 

The Oghuz displaced the Pečenegs [q.».] westward, 
incorporating elements of that tribal union in a series 
of wars in which they secured the Volga-Ural, Syr 
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Darya and Kh'àrazmian steppes. Their aggressiveness 
was soon felt in Khazaria and the neighbouring Islamic 
territories. In the early 10th century, the Khazars 
were able to gain their support against the Alans. In 
965, however, they were allies of the Rus’ in the dev- 
astating assaults that ended Khazar hegemony in the 
Volga-Caspian-Pontic steppes. The Hudūd, ed. Sotoo- 
deh, 86, tr. Minorsky, 100, depicts them as typical 
nomadic raiders “with arrogant faces”. Muslim mer- 
chants, as we know from Ibn Fadlan, however, were 
soon making their way to them and establishing com- 
mercial relationships as well as ties of reciprocal hos- 
pitality. The Zudüd says that “among them merchants 
are very numerous”. The Kh*ārazmian city of Kath 
[g.v.], “the emporium of the Turks”, became partic- 
ularly associated with trade with the Oghuz. With the 
further growth of trade, Oghuz towns such as Yangi 
Kent (Pers. Dih-i naw, Arab. al-Madina al-Djadida/ 
al-Karya al-Haditha), the winter quarters of the 
Yabghu, Sabrān, Sighnak [g.v.] and others begin to 
develop along with groupings of sedentarised Oghuz 
(Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 488; Hudūd, ed. 
Sotoodeh, 118, 122, 123, tr. Minorsky, 119, 121, 122; 
al-Mas'üdi, Murūdj, ed. Pelat, i, 116; Kāshgharī/ 
Dankoff, i, 329, 333, 352, 362). This close relation- 
ship with Iranian Central Asia led to a significant 
Persian lexical influence on the Oghuz vocabulary 
(Kashghari/Dankoff, i, 51). This interaction entailed 
both peaceful, commerce-oriented relations and pre- 
datory raiding, the Kh”ārazmians being compelled 
to engage in annual winter campaigns to drive back 
the Oghuz from their territories (al-Bīrūnī, Athar, ed. 
Sachau, 236). The Oghuz enjoyed little peace within 
their own union. Islam had begun to penetrate various 
tribal groupings and soon became a source or pre- 
text for internecine strife. Similar processes were occur- 
ring among the Karluks. Those Oghuz and Karluks 
who embraced Islam were called Türkmen (Kashghari/ 
Dankoff, i, 353, ii, 362; Bīrunī, K. al-Djamahir, 205; 
Marwazi/Minorsky, 18/29). Why this term, which 
later became an ethnonym associated in particular 
with the Oghuz, developed this specific Muslim col- 
oration is unclear. By the late 10th century, as the 
Oghuz union underwent further fragmentation aided, 
no doubt, by the economic and cultural impact of 
the Irano-Muslim cities on the Turkic tribes, Seléük 
(usually transcribed in Arabic as sidjwk), son of Tokak 
Temir Yaligh, the sé bash? (army commander) of the 
Oghuz Yabghu (or Khazar Kaghan) converted to Islam 
and became a “fighter for the faith” against his still 
pagan fellow-tribesmen. Selcük's followers were soon 
caught up in the larger contests for power between 
the weakening Sāmānid state, the Ghaznawid ghulam 
offshoot of the latter and the now emerging Kara- 
khānids. This was the background to the rise of the 
Saldjük empire [see sALDJŪĶIDS]. 

Somewhat less well known was the Northwestern 
Turkic-speaking Kimek confederation, a union of 
Turkic, Mongolic and perhaps other tribal elements 
located in Western Siberia, north of the Karluk and 
Oghuz unions [see KIMAK]. This name does not appear 
in the Türk-era Orkhon inscriptions. While some Mus- 
lim sources refer to their ruler as “king”, the Hudud 
(ed. Sotoodeh, 85, tr. Minorsky, 99-100) accords him 
the imperial title of Kaghan and suggests a govern- 
mental structure beyond that of a tribal union (“he 
has eleven lieutenants . . . and the fiefs (atnāl) are given 
by heritage to the children of the lieutenants”). The 
Kimeks were an important conduit in the fur trade 
with the Islamic lands and their more developed polity 


the tribes of the Kimek union were the Kipéaks [g.v. 
and below] who are mentioned in a fragment of a 
mid-8th century Uyghur runic inscription (Moyun 
Cur/Selenge or Shine Usu, N4). It has been suggested 
that they are to be identified with the Str people noted 
in the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese sources (Klyash- 
torniy, Kipiaki 153-64). By the 10th century, if not 
earlier, the Ķipčak subconfederation was located in 
the western sections of the Kimek state, in the Volga- 
Ural region. The Kimek appear to have remained 
largely pagan, although some *Madjüsi", Manichaean 
and perhaps Buddhist influences are noted (al-Idrisi, 
718-19; Kumekov, Gosudarstvo, 109-12; Arslanova and 
Klyashtorniy, 306-15). 

In the western steppe (Volga-Ural and then Ponto- 
Caspian) zone were the camps of the Peceneg union 
[g.v. and below]. 

In the course of the }1th century, this Turkic tribal 
world underwent considerable change. The Karluk- 
Yaghma-based Karakhanid and Oghuz-derived Saldjük 
states had emerged, and the Kimek-dominated con- 
federation had given way to the now amalgamated 
Kun (Kuman)-Kipéak confederation. The latter appear 
most frequently under the name Kipéak in the Islamic 
sources. In Western Eurasia they were better known 
as the Kumans (Cumans/Comans, or by various loan- 
translations, e.g. Rus. Polovtsi, Arm. khartesh “pale, sal- 
low" and in the region around Kh*ārazm as the 
Kangli [9.v.]. The Kipéak union, which expanded from 
its core lands in Western Siberia to encompass the 
steppelands from Kh*arazm to the lower Danube, was 
politically much weaker than its predecessor and, while 
remaining a source of pressure on its steppe and 
sedentary neighbours (Rus’, the Kh"arazmsháh state), 
never created a state. 

By the eve of the Mongol conquests, all the Turkic 
states and tribal confederations of Central Asia were 
in decline and fragmenting. The Cinggisid invasions 
of the early 13th century caused the migration of still 
more Oghuz groupings to the Near and Middle East 
and destroyed the traditional tribal and confedera- 
tional patterns that had been inherited from the Tiirk 
era. The new imperial dispensation required a Cing- 
gisid ruler and personally dependent armies. The 
Mongol rulers deliberately broke up the large con- 
federations, interrupting the process of ethnic consol- 
idation and scattering the tribal armies according to 
their empire-wide needs. Thus the tribes of the 
Karakhanid state (e.g. the Karluks) briefly re-appear 
in locally prominent roles only to be eventually dis- 
persed over the Cinggisid holdings. Kipéaks saw serv- 
ice in China and Inner Asia (and in the Mamlük 
realm) and Uyghurs, with their literary skills, were to 
be found on the Volga and in the Near East. The 
Kipcaks, most of whom remained in their steppe 
homelands, were, over time, re-organised into the 
armies of the Ulus of Djoči. Their language became 
the lingua franca of Cinggisid Western Eurasia, much 
as it had been before. 

As Cinggisid rule weakened in the 14th century, the 
Turkic nomads became retribalised. The older tribal 
or confederational names (such as Kipéak) resurfaced 
as clan, sub-tribe or tribal component names, while 
newer names, often based on that of a charismatic 
leader, became the political and subsequently ethnic 
names of these groups, e.g. the Ozbeks (« Ozbek, 
r. 712-42/1312-41, the Mongol ruler who assured the 
victory of Islam among the Turkic and Mongol nomads 
of the Ulus of Djoči), Noghays (< Noghay, d. 699/ 
1299, the famous political figure of Western Eurasia), 


may derive from their commercial prominence. Among | etc. The process was furthered by Aksak Temūr/ 
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Timir-i Lang, who savaged the Djočid realm while 
attempting to create a personal army out of the frac- 
tious tribal groupings and denomadicising former tribes- 
men of the Ulus of Caghatay. Thus tribes or clans 
bearing the names Ķipčaķ and Kangli can be found 
among the Ozbeks, Kazaks, Karakalpaks, Kirghiz, 
Bashkorts, Altay Turks, Noghays and Crimean Tatars. 
The different Kipéak armies, combined now with East- 
ern Turkic and Mongol (Djalayir, Kongkirad, Manghid, 
etc.) elements have produced the Central Asian Turkic 


peoples (noted above) of today, as well as the Karacay- | 


Balkars and Kumuks of the North Caucasus. 
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3. The Turks 
Central Europe. 


(P.B. GoLDEN) 


Although it is generally believed that the ancient | 
homeland of the Turkic peoples was located in | 


Southern Siberia and Mongolia, the first clear refer- 
ences to Turkic peoples are found in reports dealing 
with Western Eurasia. The expansion and then decline 
of the Hsiung-nu (*Hünnü), an Inner Asian people of 
still undetermined ethno-linguistic affiliations, touched 
off a series of migrations of tribes in the first and 
second centuries A.D. that appear to have brought 
Turkic-speaking tribes to Kazakhstan and the trans- 
Volga region, areas hitherto dominated by Iranian 
nomads. It was here that the peoples known as the 
Khiyēn in Sāsānid Persia and the Chionitae/ 
Obvvov Hunni (names probably connected to Hsiung- 
nu) of the Greek and Latün authors took form. 
Pressured by the rise of the Jou-jan (Asian Avar) state, 
ca, 350 they began to approach the Volga region and 


of Western Eurasia and | 


by 375 had crossed into the Caspian-Pontic steppe 
zone, subjugating a number of Iranian, Finno-Ugric, 
Germanic, Slavic and other peoples, including, per- 
haps, some Turkic groupings that had been driven 
westward before them and made their presence felt 
along the frontiers of Iran and Transcaucasia. The 
language of the European Huns and their relation- 
ship to the Asian Huns remain the subject of much 
debate. The Hunnic polity extending from the Pontic 
steppes into Pannonia reached the zenith of its power 
under Attila (d. 453), who raided but never seriously 
threatened the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 
With his death, the Hunnic union quickly dissolved 
in a revolt of the subject peoples (454). In the after- 
math of the Hunnic collapse we find our first firm 
data on Turkic peoples in this region. Priscus (ed. 
and tr. Blockley, ii, 352-5) reports the migration into 
the Pontic steppe zone and inauguration of diplomatic 
contacts with Constantinople, ca. 463, of the Oghur 
(= Common Turk. oghuz), Shara Oghur (žapdyovpoy 
and On Oghur tribal groupings, who had been driven 


| westward by the Sabirs who were, in turn, pushed to 


the Volga zone by the Asian Avars. These Oghuric 
tribes, speaking a form of Turkic distinct from the 
other Turkic languages and surviving today only in 
Cuvash, were a western grouping of the Ting-ling 
later called Tieh-lē, a confederation, among whose 
eastern tribes were the Tokuz Oghuz [see Togauzcauz]. 
By 480, the Bulghars (< Turk. bulgha- “to stir, con- 


; fuse, disturb, produce disorder”), who would become 


the most prominent of the Oghuric peoples, were 
already being drawn into the Byzantine diplomatic 
web. They appear to have been closely related to the 
On Oghur, for 8th, 9th and 10th century Byzantine 
sources (cf. Nicephorus, ed. de Boor, 24; Theophanes, 
ed. de Boer, i, 356; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
thematibus, ed. Pertusi, 85) link them. The later Balkan 
Bulghar ruling house would claim Attilid affiliations. 

These and other Oghuric groupings were subju- 
gated by the “European Avars”, whose origins and 
relationship to the Inner Asian Avars/Jou-jan and 
Hephthalites (Arab. Haytal [see HAvATILA] are unclear. 


| They had arrived in the Pontic steppes ca. 557 in 
Tibetan empire in Central Asia, Princeton 1987; S.M. | 


flight from the Tiirks, had by 568 established con- 
tact with Constantinople (Theoph. Sim., ed. de Boor, 
257-8; Procopius, De bello Goth., 84-95, 235-51; Aga- 
thias, ed. Keydall, 176-9, Menander, ed. and tr. 
Blockley, 42-5, 138-9) and were soon (567-8) forced 
to seek refuge, along with some of their Oghuric vas- 
sals, in Pannonia from the Tiirks, who extended their 


Blockley, 178-9). Avar predatory raiding combined 
with the steady Slavic pressure on the Byzantine Balkan 
holdings, leading, ultimately, to the Slavicisation of 
much of the region. 

The Western branch of the Türk kaghanate estab- 
lished here by the Yabghu Kaghan, Ishtemi, brother of 
Bumin, founder of the empire, after a short-lived 
alliance with Sāsānid Persia (leading to the crushing 


| of the Hephthalites in 557), soon turned to Byzantium 


(568) as relations with Persia soured over commercial 
issues. Türk forces in Transcaucasia played an impor- 
tant role in Heraclius's victory over the Sāsānids in 
the Perso-Byzantine wars of 605-28. The Eastern 
Kaghanate, however, weakened by internecine strife, 
the revolt (582) of Tardu, Ishtemi's son, whose nearly 
successful bid for supreme rule was halted only by 
the revolt of the T’ieh-lé ca. 603, succumbed to T’ang 
China in 630. The Western kaghanate, itself splin- 


| tering into rival factions (the Tu-lu and Nu-shih-pi), 


which formed the On Ok (“Ten Arrows”) union, fell 
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to the T’ang in 659. This was the background for 
the emergence, ca. 650, of two rival successor kagha- 
nates in Western Eurasia: the Khazar one [see KHAZAR], 
ruled by a dynasty of probable Western Tiirk (A-shih- 
na) origin, and the Bulghar one which, ca. 635, under 
the leadership of Kubrat and with Byzantine encour- 
agement, appears to have freed itself from Avar 
overlordship. The Khazars won the contest for para- 
mountcy, forcing the dispersal of the Bulghar tribes. 
One grouping, under Asparukh, fled to the Balkans 
(ca. 679), founding there the Balkan Bulghar state. 
Others fled to Pannonia and Italy. Those tribes that 
remained came under Khazar rule, some of them 
subsequently migrating to the Middle Volga (8th-9th 
century) where they formed the Volga Bulghar state 
[see BULGHAR]. The Balkan Bulghars, in the course of 
the 8th century, were badly buffeted by internal dis- 
putes and warfare with Byzantium. They revived in 
the early 9th century and under Krum (d. 814), posed 
a serious threat to Constantinople. According to Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, ed. Flügel, i, 111, tr. Dodge, i, 254), 
the caliph al-Ma'mün sent a lengthy letter to the 
“Burghar” ruler explaining Islam to him. In 864, how- 
ever, their Kaghan, Boris (r. 853-88), caught up in 
the Byzantino-Frankish struggle to dominate Slavic 
Central Europe, was forced to convert to Orthodox 
Christianity. Thereafter, the Balkan Bulghars under- 
went Slavicisation. 

The Khazars created one of the greatest political 
units of Eurasia, dominating the north-south and east- 
west trade arteries from their capital, Atil/Iül [see 
ATIL], on the lower Volga. Their political borders 
extended from the North Caucasian steppelands (where 
they had fought the Arabs to a standstill in the course 
of protracted warfare (642-737) for control of the 
Caucasus) to the Middle Volga and from Kiev to the 
Kh*arazmian steppes. From the latter region, a spe- 
cial corps of professional soldiers, the Ors/Urus 
(Aw 3l) was recruited, and the chief minister of the 
state was also a Kh"arazmian Muslim. Formed out 
of the westernmost groupings of the Western "Türk 
tribal confederations (among whom were Common 
Turkic and Oghuric elements), and including Iranian, 
Finno-Ugric, Palaeo-Caucasian and Slavic peoples, the 
Khazar kaghanate was ruled by a dual kingship, the 
senior figure of which, the Kaghan, was a sacralised 
monarch. Open to a variety of religious influences, 
the ruling house and the Khazars fer se converted to 
Judaism (Ibn Fadlan, ed. Togan, 45/104; Ibn al-Fakih, 
298) Ibn Rusta, 139, however, limits Judaisation to 
their "supreme chief" and members of the élite who 
“sympathise with his inclinations”. Al-Mas'üdi, Murid, 
ed. Pellat, i, 212, who places the conversion in the 
caliphate of Hārūn al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), also 
localises the Judaised element to the king, his entourage 
and “the Khazars of his tribe". Islam was particu- 
larly prominent in the Khazar cities and Orthodox 
Christianity had adherents in the Crimea and other 
Byzantine-influenced regions. Each religious commu- 
nity had its own judges, as did also the pagans (al- 
Mas'üdi, op. cit., i, 213; al-Istakhri, 221). 

Khazaria declined in the course of the 9th and 
10th centuries, and in 965, its core lands in the Volga- 
Don region were overrun by the Normano-Slavic Rus’ 
[see Rūs] in alliance with the Western Oghuz. 

The Volga Bulghars, who had been vassals of the 
Khazars, adopted Islam in the early 10th century, 
leading to the dispatch of a caliphal mission of which 
Ibn Fadlān [g.z.], a participant, has left us a remark- 
able account. Volga Bulgharia, a major link in the 
trade of Northern Europe with the Islamic world via 


Kh*ārazm, developed a sophisticated and urban- 
centred Islamic culture, while ruling over a complex 
grouping of Oghuric and other Turkic groupings, as 
well as Finno-Ugric peoples. According to Rus' tra- 
dition, they sent a mission to Rus’ in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to convert Volodimir I (980-1015) to Islam 
(PSRL, i, 840-85). Periodic clashes with Rus’, usually 
over local commercial advantage, had by the early 
13th century led to serious conflict which was halted 
only by the Mongol invasions. The Volga Bulghars, 
after offering valiant resistance, became part of the 
Djocid Ulus. Under Cinggisid rule, they were Kip- 
Čaķicised linguistically, becoming one of the core ele- 
ments of the Volga Tatar people. They played an 
important role in the Islamisation of the Djočid realm 
and in the development of Islamic institutions there. 

In the Ponüc steppelands, the Khazars were dis- 
placed by the Pečeneg tribal union [see PEGENEGS] 
which never formed a state. The Pecenegs raided and 
traded with their neighbours (especially Rus’) and occa- 
sionally served as a source of Byzantine pressure on 
the latter. In 1036, however, the Rus’ soundly defeated 
them and the weakened Pecenegs, pressured by the 
Oghuz, drifted off to the Danubian frontiers where 
they were largely concentrated by the 1050s. Here, they 
were in closer contact with the Hungarians whom 
they had evicted from the Pontic steppes in 895. 
Hungarian tradition places Pečenegs in Hungarian 
service as early as the latter half of the 10th century. 
Muslim authors (al-Mas'üdi, Murüdj, i, 235; Tanbih, 
180; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, i, 339, Marquart, Streif- 
züge 64 ff.) note the Pečenegs and Hungarians as 
allies in 322/934 in an attack on the Balkans. There 
were Peceneg settlements, often as border guards and 
light cavalry, in Hungary in the course of the I Ith 
century. The migration of the Western Oghuz to the 
lower Danube after 1060, defeated by the Kipéaks 
and Rus’ and ravaged by disease, produced more 
chaos in the region. Remnants of these Oghuz, Pece- 
negs and other steppe peoples took service with the 
princes of Kiev, forming by the mid-12th century the 
grouping called Cernii klobutsi in Russian. The Pečenegs, 
as their neighbours well knew, were often fickle allies. 
Thus in 1071, Peéeneg forces, which had frequently 
raided Imperial lands, helped to relieve the Hungarian 
siege of Byzantine Belgrad. But, in 1073, allied with 
the Oghuz, they raided as far as Constantinople and 
in 1078 joined a Kuman/Kipéak attack on Adrianople. 
In 1087 they inflicted a nearly fatal defeat on the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus. The latter, how- 
ever, in 1091, in conjunction with the Kipéaks, broke 
their remaining military power at Levunion. Pečeneg 
elements took service with Istvan II of Hungary (1116- 
31), who sought to use them to counterbalance his 
nobles. Toponyms of Peéeneg origin (e.g. Besenyd 
*Pečeneg”) are to be found in many parts of Hungary. 

'The Kuman-Kipéak confederation which supplanted 
the Pecenegs and Western Oghuz as masters of the 
Kh*ārazmian-Volga-Danubian steppe zone engaged in 
a complicated pattern of relations with their seden- 
tary neighbours that involved both predatory raiding, 
alliances (often cemented by marital ties) and profes- 
sional, mercenary soldiering. Thus the increasingly 
fragmenting Rus’ princely factions had Kipéak allies 
and foes in their internecine struggles. The decline of 
Rus’, sometimes attributed to Ķipčak depredations, 
however, was more the product of Rus’ disunity. The 
Kh*ārazmshāhs, although bound by marital ties to 
some of their ruling clans (al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, i, 
172), faced similar difficulties. The Georgian royal 
house, however, used its Kipéak kinsmen to fight off 
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the Saldjüks, preserve their national independence and | 


become a regional power. Frequently seen as raiders 
in the Balkans, Kipéak military forces played an impor- 
tant role in the creation of the Second Bulgarian 
empire (1188-1393). In short, they were able to inte- 
grate themselves into the regional political structure, 
exploiting the local weaknesses of often more power- 
ful sedentary neighbours while retaining their inde- 
pendence. Although some groupings were, in time, 
converted to Islam (around Kh*àrazm) or Christianity 
(from Rus’, Byzantium, Georgia and Hungary), the 
majority of the Kipéaks remained pagans in the pre- 
Mongol period. 

The Mongol conquest of the Ķipčaķs, completed 
in 1238-9, broke up the tribal union and scattered 
various elements throughout the Cinggisid world and 
beyond (see above, 2.). Some 17-20,000 Kipéak fami- 
lies, it is estimated, took refuge in Hungary whither, 


in 1239, under their chieftain Kóten, they were invited | 


by the crown seeking military reinforcements against 


the Mongols and domestic foes. Suspected of being | 


Mongol spies (since their kinsmen were already under 


Cinggisid rule), they left Hungary on the eve of the | 
Mongol invasion (spring, 1241), but were induced to | 


return in 1246 by Béla IV and settled strategically 
around the country, especially in regions that had 
been devastated by the Mongols. The Hungarian kings 


attempted to use them as a counterbalance to the | 


nobility. Kuman-Kipéak influence reached its zenith 
under Kun Laszlo (“Laszlo the Cuman”, r. 1272-90), 
whose mother was a Kipéak. Under growing baro- 
nial and Church pressure, László was forced to begin 
the process of converting and sedentarising the pagan 
Ķīpčaks. This led to a revolt which Laszlo, who had 
been dilatory in carrying out this policy, was com- 
pelled to suppress (1280). The “Cuman problem” 


largely subsided after his death, and by the mid-14th | 


century they had been converted and were in the 


process of assimilation. During the Reformation, many | 


Cumans became Calvinists. 
Kipéaks are associated with the origins of Rumanian 


statehood. In the 13th century, the Wallachian and | 


Moldavian lands up to the Olt river were called 
"Cumania", and Kipéak-derived toponyms are com- 
mon (see Lazarescu-Zobian, Cumania, 265-72). The 
14th century Wallachian voevoda, Basaraba, founder 


of the Wallachian state, was of Cuman origin. Kipcaks | 
continued to play a significant role in the politics of | 


the Second Bulgarian Empire. The Terterid (1280- 
1323) and Sishmanid (1323-98) dynasties which ruled 


Bulgaria until the Ottoman conquest were of Cuman 


origin. Pečeneg and Kipéak traces are also found in | 


the toponymy of Bulgaria. 
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4. The Turks in the Saldjik and Ottoman 
periods. 

For these in the Asiatic lands, see ALANYA; ANADOLU, 
iii; ASHRAF OQHULLARÍ; ATABAK; AYDÍN-OGHLU; DĀNISH- 
MENDIDS; DENIZLI; DHU 'L-KADR; ERETNA; GERMIYAN- 
OGHULLARI; HAMID or HAMID OGHULLARÍ; ILDENIZIDs; 
ISFENDIYAR OGHLU; KARAMAN-OGHULLARY; KARAsÍ; KUBRUS; 
MENGŪČEK; MENTESHE OGHULLARÍ; MUIN AL-DIN SULAY- 
MAN PARWANA; COTHMANLI; RAMADAN OGHULLARI; ROM. 
2; SAHIB ATA OGHULLARÍ; SALDJÜKS; SALGHURIDS; SALTUK 


| OGHULLARÍ; SARŪKHĀN; SHAH-I ARMAN; TEKE-OGHULLARĪ. 


For those in eastern and southeastern Europe, see 
ARNAWUTLUK; BALKAN; BOSNA; BULGARIA; DOBRUDJA; 
IĶRĪTISH. Ottoman period; LIPKA; MAKADUNYA; MŪRA; 
SÍRB; TESALYA; DALMATIA, in Suppl. 

5. The modern Republic of Turkey (Turkiye 
Cumhuriyeti). 

The Republic of Turkey was proclaimed by the 
Great National Assembly (Büyük Millet Medjlisi) in 
Ankara on 29 October 1923. For almost seventy years 
(until. 1991) it was the only fully sovereign Turkic 
state in the world. The republic was the product of 
a successful struggle for self-determination waged by 
the Society for the Defence of the National Rights 
of Anatolia and Rumelia (Anāfēlī Rümili Müdafa'a-i 
Huķūk-u Milliyye Djem'iyyeti) between November 1918 
and August 1922. The latter’s success was embodied 
in the Treaty of Lausanne of 24 July 1923, in which 
the victors of 1918 (and losers of 1922) recognised 
the complete independence of Turkey within the 
armistice lines of 30 October 1918 (with the excep- 
tion of the oil-rich wilāyet or province of Mawsil [9.2.], 


| which was awarded to ‘Irak in 1926 after arbitration 


by the League of Nations}. The borders established 
at Lausanne have remained unchanged except for the 
addition of the province of Hatay, the former district 
of Alexandretta (Iskenderun {see ISKANDARŪN]), which 
was handed to Turkey by the French mandatory 
power in Syria in 1939. After this addition, the sur- 
face within the borders was (and is) 779,452 km?. 


| Even before the proclamation of the Republic, Ankara, 


the small (pop. 30,000) Anatolian town which had 
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been the headquarters of the resistance, was pro- 
claimed the new capital [see ANĶARA], thus replacing 
Istanbul. The population within the new borders was 
very different from that of late-Ottoman Anatolia. At 
13.5 million it was at least 25% smaller, and the 
almost total disappearance of the Greek and Armenian 
communities meant that it was now 98% as opposed 
to 80% Muslim. The majority consisted of Turkish 
speakers, but there were sizeable Kurdish, Arab and 
Circassian minorities, as well as numerous smaller 
communities. Almost a third of the population con- 
sisted of immigrants, or direct descendants of immi- 
grants, from the Balkans, the Crimea and the Caucasus 
(see MUHADJIR. 2]. 

The exact relationship between the Republic and 
its predecessor, the Ottoman Empire, is problemati- 
cal. The independence war had been waged for the 
independence of the Ottoman Muslims who wanted 
to remain attached to the empire, not for a new 
republic. The last sultan, Mehemmed VI {g.v.], had 
fled the country in November 1922, but his cousin 
‘Abd al-Medjid had been proclaimed caliph and 
remained so until the abolition of the caliphate and 
the banning of the dynasty in March 1924. The Otto- 
man constitution remained in force until April 1924, 
but the Law on Fundamental Organisation (Teshkilat-i 
Esasiyye Kaniinu) of 1921 already allowed the national 
resistance movement to operate as a de facto republic 
within its framework. Of all the successor-states to the 
empire, Turkey was the only one which inherited its 
central state apparatus and army. It also inherited by 
far the largest part of the Ottoman debt. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Republic, 
the leader of the Defence of Rights movement, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (from 1934: Kemal Atatürk [see ATA- 
TÜRK]) was elected its first president. In the period 
1923-6 he established complete control over the polit- 
ical system, changing the electoral law, transforming 
the Defence of Rights movement into the People's 
Party (Ahalk Firkasi, from the 1924 Republican People's 
Party, Drūmhūriyyet Khalk Firkasi [q.v.]) of which he was 
chairman, and banning all political opposition under 
the Law on the Maintenance of Order (Takrir-i Sükün 
Kanünu) which was passed on 3 March 1925 in the 
aftermath of an Islamist Kurdish insurrection in the 
south-east of the country. In July and August 1926 
all potential competitors for political power, the for- 
mer leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(lttihād we Terakki Djemi‘yyeti [g.v.|)) and most of the 
former leadership of the Defence of Rights movement, 
were purged in trials held after the discovery of a 
plot against Kemil’s life. 

The power monopoly thus established, was used by 
Kemal and his circle (often called “Kemalists”) to 
launch a campaign of reforms to modernise Turkish 
society. Strongly influenced by positivist ideas, the 
Kemalists saw secularisation as a precondition for 
modernisation. The secularisation of the legal system, 
the educational system and the administration had, of 
course, already progressed a great deal since the 
Tanzīmāt [g.v.] reforms and, in particular, during the 
second constitutional period, but the Kemalists com- 
pleted it with the introduction of secular (Swiss) civil 
law in 1926, the unification of education in 1924 and 
the scrapping of Islam as state religion in 1928. They 
went much further than their predecessors in their 
attempts to secularise society and culture. Partly, the 
secularisation drive took place on a symbolic level. In 
1925, the traditional male headgear was banned and 
replaced with the European hat; the wearing of the 
veil was discouraged. Some measures had a practical 


and a symbolic aspect, such as the introduction of the 
European calendar and clock in 1926 and the replace- 
ment of the Arabic with the Latin alphabet in 1928. 
Popular religion was a particular target of the 
Kemalists, with the abolition of dervish orders [see 
TARĪĶA. IL 5] and the closing down of shrines in 
1926. As a result, the dervish orders went under- 
ground until after World War II. Efforts to “Turkify” 
Islam by translating the Kur'àn and the call to prayer 
were made, but remained unpopular with the popu- 
lation at large. It should be emphasised that Kemalist 
secularisation did not so much mean separation of 
religion and state, as control over religion on the part 
of the state, through the Directorate of Religious 
Affairs (Diyānei Ishleri Bashkanlighi), the direct succes- 
sor to the Ottoman office of Sheykh al-Islam [see SHAYKH 
AL-ISLAM, 2]. 

The Kemalists tried to create a popular base for 
their modernising programme through the activities 
of the People’s Party, which, except for six months 
in 1924-5 and three in 1930, was the only legal party 
until 1946; and through the “People’s Homes” (Halk 
Even [see KHALĶEvI]), educational centres linked to 
the party, which replaced the older “Turkish Hearths” 
(Türk Odjaklari) in 1932. These efforts were relatively 
successful in the towns, where a Kemalist middle class 
of civil servants, officers, teachers and students came 
into existence, and where middle-class women man- 
aged to take an active part in public life for the first 
time. The Kemalist modernisation drive hardly reached 
into the countryside, however, where 80% of the pop- 
ulation continued to live. 

The republic was fashioned after the model of the 
European nation-states, and this brought with it an 
intense effort at nation-building on the basis of a 
Turkish identity, which was meant to replace the 
Ottoman, or Muslim one and to submerge linguistic, 
ethnic and religious differences within the country. 
Expression of minority cultures, whose existence was 
officially denied, was strictly forbidden. A new Turkish 
identity was forged with the help of a nationalist rein- 
terpretation of history. with emphasis on the pre- 
Islamic history of the Turks and of linguistic purism, 
which aimed at replacing Arabic and Persian vocab- 
ulary with Turkic material. The Turkish Historical 
Society (Türk Tarih Kurumu) and the Turkish Linguistic 
Society (Türk Dil Kurumu), founded in 1931 and 1932 
respectively, carried the government's message in these 
fields. Until his death in 1938, Atatürk was person- 
ally very much involved in these movements, but 
under his successor, Ismet Inönü (who had already 
been Prime Minister 1923-37), the reform movement 
lost some of its impetus. 

'The Kemalist leadership was confronted with im- 
mense problems in the economic field. Anatolia had 
been devastated by ten years of almost continuous 
warfare. The agricultural sector recovered relatively 
quickly after 1923, as soon as an adequate supply of 
manpower became available. This was not true for 
commerce and industry, however. The disappearance 
of the Armenians and Greeks meant the loss of almost 
all commercial, financial, managerial and technologi- 
cal know-how, as well as of access to international 
trade networks. Until 1930, the Kemalists tried to 
reconstruct the economy with free market policies, 
although the state itself operated a number of monop- 
olies taken over from the Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration. At the same time they tried to rear 
a "national bourgeoisie" to take the place of the 
Greeks and Armenians. When the world economic 
crisis struck, the People's Party decided in 1932 to 
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make “statism” (devletçilik) the basis of economic pol- 
icy. This was a form of state capitalism, in which the 
state provided the investments which the private sec- 
tor could not provide. At the same time, agriculture, 
which had been hit very hard by the fall of world 
grain prices, was supported by the creation of a state 
buying agency. The state sector grew into the dom- 
inant force in the Turkish economy. It also trained 
generations of engineers and managers. In the later 


thirties, the economy gradually recovered, but World | 


War II again brought great hardship. 

After World War II, the new hegemonic position 
of the United States (whose support Turkey needed 
badly) and the need to relieve internal pressures com- 
bined to persuade Inónü's government that Turkey 
should move from dictatorship to a degree of demo- 
cratic pluralism. Inónü supported the founding of an 
opposition party in 1946, and in the first free and 
fair elections of the republican era, in May 1950, the 
opposition, the Democratic Party (Demokrat Parti) won 
by a landslide. This party and its successors (the 
Justice Party (Adalet Partisi) between 1961 and 1980 
and the Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi) and True 


Path Party (Došru Yol Partisi) after 1983) were differ- | 


ent from the People’s Party in that they were not 
dominated by bureaucrats and (former) officers. They 
were coalitions representing the countryside, small-to- 
medium businesses and the emerging industrial sec- 
tor. The dominant figures in this block were Adnan 
Menderes [g.7.] between 1950 and 1960, Süleyman 
Demirel between 1965 and 1980 and again after 1993, 
and Turgut Ozal between 1980 and his death in 
1993. These centre-right mass parties usually com- 
manded between 40% and 50% of the vote, while 
Atatiirk’s old party, the RPP, and its offshoots (the 
Populist Party (Halkçı Parti), the Social Democrat Party 
(Sosyal Demokrat Parti), the Social Democrat Populist 
Party and the Party of the Democratic Left (Demokrat 
Sol Partisi), all after 1983) polled between 25% and 
40%, thanks in part to the support of Turkey’s Alevi 
minority. Before 1971, under Inönü, its programme was 
statist and represented the interests of the state bureau- 
cracy; after 1971, under its new leader Bülent Ecevit, 
it moved left of centre. 

The Democrats were strong believers in a free mar- 
ket economy and they encouraged the private sector. 
With American aid, Turkey witnessed an investment 
boom, primarily in the agricultural sector. Where the 
RPP before 1950 had invested in railways, the DP 
promoted the building of roads and the import of 
trucks and cars. Thanks to the road building pro- 
gramme, the villages of Turkey for the first time really 
came into contact with the outside world. This opened 
up new horizons and encouraged mobility. The eco- 
nomic policies of the DP were also reckless and un- 
coordinated, however, and this led to high inflation and 
economic dislocation in the later fifties. When this 
gave rise to opposition, the government of Menderes 
grew more and more authoritarian. 

Menderes's successors between 1961 and 1980, mainly 
Süleyman Demirel’s Justice Party, adopted a more 
cautious and planned approach to liberalism. In this 
period, the main economic policy was that of import- 
substitution industrialisation. The government promoted 
the development of oligopolies producing consumer 
goods (usually in the shape of joint ventures with 
European or American firms) in a market shielded 
from foreign competition. This protectionist policy 
also allowed high wages to be paid to the workers 
in the new industries. 


Fierce anti-communism and anti-socialism, primar- | 


ily inspired by fear of Turkey's traditional enemy 
Russia, was a feature of all mainstream Turkish par- 
ties of the republic. It had been so even when rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union had been excellent (i 
the thirties), but it grew even stronger in the cold war 
environment. Trade unionism was regarded with sus- 
picion in this context and suppressed until after World 
War II, when the apolitical trade union confedera- 
tion Türk-İş was founded with American support. In 
1967, a number of leftist unions broke away to form 
a rival confederation, DISK. From then on, there was 
fierce competition between the two organisations. 
The attitude of the Democrats and their successors 
vis-à-vis unofficial Islam was much more relaxed than 
that of their Kemalist predecessors. They gave room 
for expression of Islamic sentiments in public and 
accepted the support of dervish orders. From the six- 
ties onwards, people with a rural background (exem- 
plified by Demirel and later Ozal) gradually took over 
political and commercial power and for these, reli- 


| giosity and modernity were not irreconcilable. Although 


large parts of the secularist intelligentsia, the bureau- 
cracy and the army felt threatened by what they saw 
as a “return to Islam”, the basic secularist structures 
of the state remained in place. 

Both the economic policies and the ideological posi- 
tion of the Democrats and their successors tended to 
raise suspicions within the army, which regarded itself 
as the keeper of Atatiirk’s heritage. Military officers 
intervened in politica] matters frequently and twice 
took over power themselves. In May 1960, Menderes 
was toppled by a coup by a group of relatively junior 
officers, some of whom had radical ideas about a new 
social order. After the coup, these radicals were side- 
lined, however, and there was a quick return to civil- 
ian rule. The military had a new constitution drawn 
up, which emphasised separation of powers and in- 
creased civil liberties. At the same time, the new con- 
stitution gave the military an official say in politics 
through the establishment of the National Security 
Council (Mill? Güvenlik Kurulu), which advised the gov- 
ernment on security matters. After 1961, the upper 
hierarchy of the army kept a wary eye both on the 
officer corps (to prevent new coup attempts) and on 
the civil politicians. It repeatedly warned the politi- 
cians about the limits to their freedom and power 
and one of these “memoranda”, that of March 1971, 
actually resulted in two years of civil rule under mil- 
itary tutelage. During this period, the civil liberties 
enshrined in the constitution were curtailed. 

The most dramatic development of the post-war 
era was the startling growth of the population, which 
began in the fifties when hygienic and medical con- 
ditions in the countryside started to improve. The 
population reached its prewar size in the late thirties 
(at about 17 million). It stood at 20.9 million in 1950, 
doubled to 40 million by 1975 and at the time of 
writing stands at about 60 million. Population pres- 
sure in the countryside and the attractions of the indus- 
trialisation in the cities have combined to bring about 
a massive urbanisation. The population of Istanbul 
grew tenfold between 1950 and 1990. From the early 
sixties onwards, this migration acquired an interna- 
tional dimension when Germany, and later other Euro- 
pean countries, started to recruit Turkish workers. 
This continued until 1974, when official recruitment 
stopped. The result was the emergence of a Turkish 
community of over 2.5 million within Western Europe. 

From 1974 onwards, Turkey entered a protracted 
economic and political crisis. The oil crisis quadru- 
pled Turkey’s energy bill, the attendant economic 
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downturn in Europe led to decreased money trans- 
fers from Turkish workers abroad, and Turkish indus- 
try and government had trouble finding the hard 
currency to pay for import of industrial raw mate- 
rials. Inflation soared and led to large-scale labour 
unrest. The political crisis expressed itself in the in- 
ability of the political establishment to create stable 
ruling coalitions, primarily because of unwillingness 
on the part of Demirel and Ecevit to cooperate. Left- 
wing and right-wing terrorists, who had been active 
since the end of the sixties, used the increasing pa- 


ralysis of the political system to start an armed | 


struggle for control of the streets. 

An economic stabilisation package, including aus- 
terity measures and a basic reorientation from import- 
substitution industrialisation to export-driven growth, 
was announced in January 1980, but political circum- 
stances prevented its implementation. 

After almost a year of preparations, the Turkish 
army took over power in a coup on 12 September 
1980. A junta headed by the chief of the general 
staff, General Kenan Evren, ruthlessly established law 
and order and curtailed political freedom. A new and 
very restrictive constitution, which transferred power 
to the executive and limited civil rights, was enacted 
in 1983. Once order was re-established, the junta 
allowed the economic stabilisation package to be car- 
ried out by its architect, Turgut Ozal. The liberali- 
sation of the Turkish economy bore fruit with strong, 
export-led growth and a wave of foreign investment 
in the 1980s. Tourism and export earnings replaced 
workers’ remittances as the main source of hard 
currencies. Ozal himself reaped the rewards in polit- 
ical terms. His Motherland Party became by far 
the strongest force in the country and he himself 
was Prime Minister (1983-91) and President (1991-3). 
From 1987, the party leaders of the period before 
1980 who had been banned from politics by the 
junta, were allowed to re-enter politics, and a struggle 
between the pre-1980 and post-1980 political élites 
began both on the right (between the Motherland Party 
and Demirel’s True Path Party) and on the left 
(between the Social Democrat Populist Party led by 
Ismet Inónü's son, Erdal and the Democratic Left 
Party of Ecevit). This fragmentation led to political 
instability, precisely at a time when (from the late 
eighties) the economic and political problems mounted. 

Although the industrial and commercial sector were 
basically strong, economic growth became highly erratic 
and inflation soared again to pre-1980 levels, because 
of the basic imbalances in government finances. These 
were caused by inefficient tax collection, a bloated 
bureaucracy and the slow pace of privatisation in the 
inefficient state economic enterprises. 

'The main political problem was that of the polit- 
ical and cultural rights of the Kurds. A Marxist Kurd- 
ish independence movement, the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (Parti-ye Karkeran-e Kordestan or PKK) started a 
guerrilla war for Kurdish independence (later changed 
to autonomy) in 1984, which between 1984 and 1996 
cost over 20,000 lives. An army of 250,000 men fought 
the PKK. This further strained Turkey’s state budget. 
The state reacted to the challenge with increasing 
repression and the resulting deterioration in the hu- 
man rights situation damaged Turkey’s relations with 
the West. 

The inability of the established parties to solve the 
economic problems and the Kurdish questions, com- 
bined with their feuding amongst themselves brought 
to power the Islamists. The Islamist Welfare Party 
(Refah Partisi), which became the largest party in the 


mid-nineties and whose leader Necmettin Erbakan 
took over as Prime Minister in 1996, had its roots 
in the late sixties, when the Islamist movement started 
as a protest of small traders and artisans who felt 
squeezed between the industrial sector and the emerg- 
ing labour movement. Erbakan founded the National 
Order Party, later National Salvation Party (Milli 
Selámet Partisi), in 1970. After 1983 the party re- 
emerged as the Welfare Party, but it was only in the 
nineties that it became more than a party of the con- 
servative middle classes in provincial towns and de- 
veloped into the voice of the poor migrants in the 
big cities. 

The foreign policy of the early Republic was aimed 
at the preservation of the hard-won gains of the 
national independence war. During the twenties and 
thirties, good relations with the Soviet Union (which 
had supported the Kemalists in their independence 
struggle) formed the cornerstone of foreign policy. 
Relations with France and Britain slowly recovered 
from the traumas of World War I and its aftermath. 
From the mid-thirties onwards, the threat of Italian 
expansionism led to a rapprochement with these for- 
mer enemies. In 1936 this made possible the con- 
clusion of the Montreux Convention, which handed 
back full sovereignty over the straits to Turkey. In 
breach of a defensive alliance concluded with Britain 
and France in 1939, Turkey (whose leaders remem- 
bered the disasters World War I had brought upon 
the country) remained neutral during World War II, 
only declaring war on Germany in February 1945. 
After the war, Turkey looked for protection against 
Soviet claims on Turkish territory, which the Ameri- 
cans were prepared to give under the “Truman doc- 
trine" formulated in 1947. From now on, the main 
trend in Turkish foreign policy was political, economic 
and military integration with the West, expressed in 
membership of NATO in 1952 and associate mem- 
bership of the European Economic Community in 
1963, two steps which seemed to seal a century of 
efforts on the part of the Turkish political élite to 
integrate with the West. Over the years, the security 
partnership with the United States grew very close, 
while at the same time the European Community 
became by far Turkey's most important trading part- 
ner. Full membership of the EC (later EU) which was 
the declared aim of the. association agreement, 
remained elusive, however. When Turkey formally 
applied for membership in 1987, it was turned down 
and offered a customs union instead. This union, 
which integrated Turkey's market with that of the 
EU, but gave it no say in EU decision making, even- 
tually took effect from January 1996. 

In the thirties, Turkey became a member of regional 
formations: fear of Bulgarian aggression led to the 
conclusion of the Balkan Pact with Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Romania in 1934. The Saadabad Pact of 1937 
linked Turkey to ‘Irak, Iran and Afghanistan. After 
World War H, however, Turkey was politically rather 
isolated in the regions of which it formed a part. 
Relations with the Arab countries suffered from the 
traumatic heritage of World War I, from Turkey’s 
early support for Israel (it was the first Muslim coun- 
try to recognise the Jewish state) and from its emphatic 
membership of the Western bloc. In 1955, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, Great Britain and Nari al-Sa‘id’s ‘Irak 
concluded a defensive alliance, the Baghdad Pact, but 
the rising tide of *Arab socialism" after the Suez cri- 
sis of 1956 further isolated Turkey. Relations with the 
Arab world remained cool, even after economic ties 
blossomed in the early eighties. The establishment of 
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the Islamic Republic in Iran on the one hand was 
frightening to Turkey, but on the other it gave Turkey 
the chance to replace Iran as the United States’s fore- 
most ally in the “northern tier” of the Middle East. 

Turkey’s relations in the Balkans and Black Sea 
region were determined by the cold war, in which 
Turkey was the foremost NATO bastion. The rela- 
tionship with the NATO ally Greece after 1955 was 
marred by the Cyprus problem. In 1964 Turkey came 
very close to invading the island to protect the rights 
of the Turkish minority; in 1974 it actually invaded 
and occupied nearly 40% of the island. 


In the nineties, the whole picture changed because | 


of the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact. On the one hand, this meant that Turkey lost 


its position as an anti-communist bulwark, but on the | 


other that it regained its room for manoeuvre. The 
emergence of five new Turkic republics in Central- 
Asia created new possibilities, even when early expec- 
tations that Turkey could fill the political “vacuum” 
left by Moscow turned out to be vastly exaggerated. 
In 1991 Turkey itself took the initiative for the found- 
ing of the “Black Sea Economic Cooperation Council” 
and it developed good relations with Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, the Ukraine and Russia. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of the history of 
the republic with any claim to provide adequate 
coverage, should include at least seventy titles— 
clearly an impossibility within the framework of a 
short article such as this. But there exist a num- 
ber of historical overviews with bibliographies 
which constitute excellent starting points for further 
reading and research: B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modem Turkey, London 1961, 1968; S.J. Shaw and 
Ezel Kural-Shaw, A history of the Ottoman Empire and 
modern Turkey, ii, Reform, revolution and republic. The 
rise of modern Turkey, 1808-1975, Cambridge 1977; 
G. Lewis, Modern Turkey, London 1955 and many 
subsequent editions; R. Davison, Turkey. A short his- 
tory, New York 1968, Huntington 1988; Feroz 
Ahmad, The making of modem Turkey, London 1993; 
and EJ. Zürcher, Turkey. A modem history, London 
1993, 1997. (EJ. ZÜRCHER) 
6. The Turks outside Turkey to 1860. 
See for these, BASHDJIRT; BUKHĀRĀ; GIRAY; KASHKAY; 

KAZAK; KAZAN; KHALADJ; KHIWA; KHOKAND; KIRGIZ; 
KIPGAK; KIRIM; KUNGRAT; MANGĪT; MANGITS; NOGHAY; 
ÓZBEG; SHIBANIDS; SIBIR; TÜRKMEN. 

7. The Turks outside Turkey from the late 
19th century to the present. 

The presence of Turks or Turkish-speaking groups 
in Southeastern Europe is largely due to the Ottoman 
expansion and subsequent colonisation or assimilation 
of previous populations; a difficulty arises over defin- 
ition, since in the Balkans there is a tendency, both 
etic and emic, to regard all Muslims as Turks, regard- 
less of their language, to the extent of ignoring their 
real ethnic origin. A sense of nationality based on 
religion is thus dominant. At the same time, there 
are some groups which are Turkic in both language 
and ethnic origin. In certain cases the local designa- 
tion of these two overlaps. Some religiously-defined 
groups remain as a result of flight or expulsion from 
the mainland of Anatolia. In the case of territories 
close to Turkey, such as ‘Irak, Syria, and Adharbay- 
djan, Turks remain either as elements of the Tiirkmen 
expansion which did not coalesce with the main body 
in Anatolia, or as tribes which were removed by the 
Ottomans from Anatolia and resettled to countervail 
Arab dissidence on marches from which Turkey has 
subsequently withdrawn ffor these see TÜRKMEN; 


vORUK]. All of these groups are represented in the 
immigrant population of Turkey [see muHADpR. 2]. 
The Karaim (Karay, pl. Karaylar) [see KARarrEs], 
the group of ethnic Turks settled furthest west, are non- 
Talmudic Jews in religion, speaking a modern Comanic 
language. They now occupy three areas in Lithuania 
around Panevežys, Trakai (Troki) and Vilnius, and two 
in the Ukraine around Halicz (Galič) on the Dniestr 
and Luck (Lutsk) Although they are first mentioned 
by Rabbi Petachia of Regensburg between Kiev and 


| the Crimea in 1175, and they continued to live mainly 


in the south of Crimea, their origin is obscure. At- 
tempts to link them with the Jewish Khazars have 
failed to produce conclusive evidence. In the 8th/14th 
century 483 families are said to have moved to greater 
Lithuania. In the 20th century some dispersed to War- 
saw, St. Petersburg and Moscow. Parts of the popu- 
lation which remained in the Crimea were linguistically 
assimilated to the Crimean Tatars: they survived both 
the Nazi occupation, by arguing that they were eth- 
nic Turks, and the Soviet deportation of Tatars. In 
1970, 2,596 lived in the Crimea, and 1,975 elsewhere 
in the USSR. About 300 live near Yevpatoria on the 
west coast. Some emigrated to Istanbul where their 
community gave its name to Karakóy. Their rabbi- 
nical co-religionists, the Kiriméak, who lived in the 
Crimea around Karasubazar and Feodosiya, were pos- 
sibly descendants of the Khazars: their Turkish is said 
variously to have been assimilated to Crimean Tatar 
and to differ from both that and Karaim. Although 
declining in numbers, there were still 6,383 in 1926, 
of whom 4,728 declared their own language as their 
mother tongue. They were nearly exterminated by the 
Nazis, though 1,800 survived and in 1979 were scat- 
tered throughout the former Soviet Union, with a few 
hundred in New York. 

In former Yugoslavia, Muslims speaking Serbo- 
Croat, like the majority of Bosnians (Bosnak) and the 
Muslims of Herzegovina (Hersek) [see BOSNA; HERSEK], 
as well as those from Southern Serbia and Macedonia 
(Citak, pl. Citaci) speaking either Serbo-Croat, Mace- 
donian or Albanian, are largely of South Slavonic 
stock converted to Islam under the Ottomans from the 
9th/15th century onwards, from both peasants and 
nobility, though some ethnic Turks have been assim- 
ilated among them. The converted peasantry of Bosnia, 
dubbed Potur (< Serb. Cr. po-turčīti = Turkicised), 
retained some Christian practices in their religion. 
Such converts appear to have been accorded an inter- 
mediate status between dhimmi [q.v.] and full Muslims 
(Ménage, op. cit., 209), at least in the earlier phase 
of the Empire ca. 1500. These largely autochthonous 
groups can be distinguished from immigrant Turkic 
elements of the population, mainly in the south of the 
country, who have retained both their identity and 
their language, like Citak from Kosovo or Macedonia, 
who gain further definition from their adherence to 
the Bektāshī /arika [see BEKTĀSHIYYA). Serbian Muslims 
were known to the neighbouring Christian population 
in West Macedonia as Torbeš (pl. Torbesi) or Poturi, 
and occasionally as Kurki. Torbesi in the Reka region 
of Serbia were known as Gorani. In 1921 the census 
showed 150,139 Turks, and in 1953 254,000, of whom 
200,000 were in Macedonia and 53,000 in Serbia. 
Between 1923-60, 269,101 Muslims left for Turkey. 
By 1984 the number of Turkish-speakers was ca. 
130,000, forming nearly 7% of the population in 
Macedonia and 1% in Kosovo: they primarily inhab- 
ited towns, and formed a substantial part of the 
citizenry in Prizren, Skopje, Gostivar, Debar, Struga, 
Ohrid (Okhrī), Kruševo, Titov Veles, Stip and others, 
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mainly working as craftsmen. Peasantry lived in the 
valley of Vardar and eastern Macedonia around 
Radovis. Although the Turkish-speaking population of 
western Macedonia was depleted by the exodus of 
1955-6, it has been replaced by Albanian Muslims. 
Around Gostivar a remarkable interaction of languages 
has taken place (Jašar-Nasteva, op. cit.). At Prizren the 
Sināniyye, Ķādiriyye, Khalwetiyye and Melàmi turuk 
are represented, and notably the Rifa'iyye; at Ohrid 
the Hayatis maintain a fekke as an important centre. 
In the Strumica region of southern Macedonia, Citak 
was used to designate a settled farming population of 
Turkish-speaking Slavonic Muslims in distinction to 
the ethnically Turkish Yörük pastoralists. A distinct 
group of these Citak in Svidovica, Banjsko, and Mak- 
rijevo, on the northern slopes of Mt. Belasica, as also 
at Zleovo in Radoviste, was Bektashi, with records 
dating back to the 10th/16th century: they, too, pre- 
served observances from their former Orthodox belief. 
Like others in the region they particularly revered 
Sari Saltuk Dede [g.v.]. The prevalence of this order 
here and in Albania can be explained by the absence 
of central Ottoman authority, especially in Albania, 
after it was banned, and the Janissaries disposed of, 
in 1241/1826 [see veRīčeRi]. The nearest large centre 
for the Svidovica Bektasis was at Maya Dag across 
the border from Gevgeli (Gevgelija), though the main 
tekke for the region was to the north at Stip. There are 
also Khalweti and Melami dervishes in the same area. 

An immigrant population of Turkish-speaking 
Yörük and Türkmen [g.vv.], transferred after the 
conquest of Rumeli, was established as a militia to keep 
the peace as well as for the benefits of their pasto- 
ral economy: thus Kara Timurtash Pasha moved nomads 
from Saruhan to Serez, Ertughrul, son of Bàyezid I, 
took nomads from Menemen to Filibe (Plovdiv), and 
Lūtfī Pasha relates how many Türkmen tribes were 
taken from West Anatolia to Rumeli. In particular, 
they were established in the east of the eyālet of Selanik 
and the part of Üsküp eyālet (Skopje) to its north. 
Their importance was recognised in special legislation 
in the Selanik yörükler kanunnamesi (see Truhelka, op. cit.). 
Although their descendants (Juruci, Koniarides) have 
largely withdrawn to Turkish Thrace or Anatolia in 
the migrations of 1923 or 1950-58, a few hundred 
remain in a handful of villages on Mt. Plackovica in 
Macedonia, still working as tented shepherds (see Egge- 
ling, of. cit.), with a dialect closer to that of Anatolian 
Yórük than West-Rumelian Turkish. As late as 1976 
they still formed a distinct ethnos of former nomads 
in the Strumica region, where a group of villages on 
the southern slopes of Mt. Ogražden was known as 
Yórüklük, and in two villages on Mt. Belasica on the 
Macedonian-Greek-Bulgarian frontier, within the 
Doiran group (see Filipovič, op. cit). Yörük were estab- 
lished as far south as Larisa in Thessaly, and in the 
Rhodope and Balkan ranges to the north, with the 
seats of their beys in mountainous localities such as 
Thessalonika, Plovdiv and Yambol. 

Following the Ottoman occupation of Bulgaria 
[g.v.] from 795/1393, Turkish settlers were established 
in the eastern plains northward to the Dobrudja, where 
they rapidly became the majority, spreading up the 
Maritsa valley to Plovdiv, and the Danube to Vidin: 
immigration reached a maximum in the 12th/18th 
century. Extensive conversion of the local population 
took place in the lOth-llth/l6th-17th centuries. In 
addition, some 100,000 Tatars were settled in Bulgaria 
after the Crimean War. There had been about 600,000 
Muslims of Turkish origin, and a further 200,000 
converted Slavs before World War II, or 683,000 and 


123,000 respectively, with 10,000 Tatars and Gagauz 
in 1950. Despite the very large numbers involved 
in the population exchange of 1925-28 and the sub- 
sequent expulsion of 1950-8, amounting in all to 
374,478 from 1923-60, there were still 650,000 reg- 
istered Turks spread widely over the country in 1965, 
concentrated most densely in the Rhodope massif. 
The attempts at forced assimilation in 1983-5, when 
with ca. 700,000 they formed 10% of the total popula- 
tion, culminated in the expulsion of 300,000 in 1989. 
Many of these returned once the government had 
fallen and conditions had eased. The term Pomak [q.v] 
was used by their Christian compatriots for mainly 
Bulgarian-speaking Muslims of Slavonic origin, though 
some claimed Turkish ancestry, and called themselves 
Turci (Lory, op. cit, 101): these lived principally in the 
Rhodope, and the mountains of eastern Macedonia 
around the Struma. Until the Turko-Russian War of 
1293/1877, there were 100,000 more in 60 villages 
to the north of the Balkan massif in the Danube 
region west of Loveé and Pleven, of whom 5,000 
remained in 1985. They began to leave the Rhodope 
after the revolution of 1302/1885. Akhriyān ~ agaryan, 
a term documented from 835/1432, and shown by 
Ménage (op. cit., 1969) to be derived from mediaeval 
Greek "agarinós, “Hagarene > Muslim", was adopted as 
a self-designation by the Muslim Bulgarians living in 
the central Rhodope between Nevrokop and Pazardzik, 
around the upper Arda and Kričim rivers. Although, 
like Potur, adopted by the Ottoman authorities to 
describe somewhat dubious converts in the Balkans 
in a pejorative sense, it fell out of use, to survive 
only as a specifically Rumelian term. Citak (= coarse") 
is used etically for village Turks in general, though 
they call themselves 7grk. An alternative, Gadjal, was 
used less often, but also pejoratively: the Bulgars of 
Sumen and Razgrad referred to all Turkish villagers 
as Gadjal or Citak, whereas the Turks of Deliorman, 
calling themselves Türk or Zahtaküláh, called the 
Dobrudja Turks Gacal (see Bobéev 1940, 138-9). 

Substantial immigration of Alevis has led to the 
usual polarisation of the Muslim population, reflected 
in the terminology, though they did not necessarily 
live in separate villages. The Sunni population of 
Delorman called itself Tūrk while referring to the 
Alevi among them as Aizzilbas, which they accepted, 
with 4/e and Aliyân as alternatives (ibid., 139, 143-4). 
These Alevis are centred particularly around Dulovo 
(Ak Kadınlar). Amuca is another designation applied 
to Alevis who formerly lived in the villages of Belóren, 
Gaipler, Ahmedler, Topgular and Kara Abalar, east 
of the Tundja and south of Burgas in the coastal 
area near the Turkish frontier, later expanding to 
found Dikence, Bokluca and Gündüzlü. They are 
claimed by Salci (op. cit) to be descendants of fol- 
lowers of Sheykh Bedr ül-Din [see BADR AL-DīN] who 
survived his overthrow in 1420: their location sup- 
ports this possibility. Most are now resettled in Turkey 
near Kirklareli, where in 1943 they numbered 15,000 
in 25 villages, and where they were locally identified 
as Kuba. 

Gagauz [q.v.] are represented in Bulgaria by about 
5,000, mostly in distinct villages in the Dobrudja, and 
Deliorman, but partly in and around the towns of 
Varna, Kavarna, Balčik, Yambol and Topolovgrad: 
they appear to be pre-Ottoman Turkic immigrants 
converted to Orthodox Christianity. Their language, 
although closest to the Turkish of northeast Bulgaria, 
is heavily influenced by Slavonic, Romance, and Greek 
intrusions. They perceive the Turks of Deliorman as 
closely related, calling them Amuca. A substantial emi- 
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gration to Bessarabia occured between 1750-1846, as 
a result of local oppression (Hoppe, of. cit., 1957, 127, 
131) and especially 1807-12 as the region was ceded 
to Russia. The majority, 138,000 in 1979, still live 
there (now Moldavia), with others in the adjacent dis- 
trict of Odessa in the Ukraine, and a few in Central 
Asia. Some remain in the Romanian Dobrudja and 
at Iasi. They are also found at Edirne and in small 
settlements near Alexandroupolis. 

In Greece, the term Turk included such minorities 
as Vallachades, Karadjiovalides (Muslim Meglen-Vlachs), 
and Surgug, besides Sunni Turkish settlers and Koniarides 
(Yörük). Vardarians (Oghuz, Pecenegs, Kumans) had 
already founded colonies in Macedonia and Thrace 
from 457/1065 under Byzantine rule. The Muslim 
population grew under the Ottoman administration 
from 795/1393, augmented by local converts, until it 
reached one-third of the total by 1800. Despite exten- 
sive massacres of Muslims during the War of [nde- 
pendence, 1,400,000 (25.2%) still remained Muslim a 


century later in 1920. In 1922, the population ex- : 
change was arranged on the basis of religion rather | 


than race: between 1923-60, 407,788 left for "Turkey, 
61% in 1923-33. Thereafter, Muslims continued to 
live in three areas: Rhodes and Chios, which were 
then Italian, Western Thrace and Epeiros, which had 
a large Albanian community until 36,000 were mas- 
sacred in 1945. Their total number has remained 
relatively constant, at 134,722 (1.8%) in 1940, and 
130,000 in 1971 (1.5%). Of those who remained in 
1971, 70,000 Turks lived in "Thrace, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Xanthi, Komotine, and Alexan- 
droupolis (= Iskege, Gümülcine, Dedeağaç), and 10,000 
in the Aegean (Rhodes and Kos/Istankóy) 20,000 
Pomaks were on the Bulgarian border (Rhodope, 
Xanthi) in Thrace and 10,000 in Greek Macedonia; 
8,000 Albanians stayed on in Epeiros and 2,000 in 
Athens; a remnant of 2,000 others (Vlachs and Gypsies) 
is found in Thrace, with 8,000 (mainly new Egyptian 
Arab immigrants) in Athens. In Crete [see IĶRĪTISH), 
which became Ottoman by 1080/1669, the Muslim 
population declined from 91,000 (70%) in 1836 to 
27,852 (8.3%) in 1921: these left for the Turkish coast, 
Libya and Egypt in 1923. In Western Thrace, con- 
quered by Greece in 1919, Muslim Turks between the 
Rivers Evros or Maritsa and Nestos were exempted from 
the exchange to compensate for the Greek community 
and Patriarchate remaining in Istanbul. Although the 
Turks constitute the only minority officially recognised 
in Greece, their guaranteed rights, ranging from inher- 
itance to political representation and the maintenance 
of mosques, have been subject to considerable inter- 
ference, and non-Muslims have been settled in con- 
fiscated lands, so that many emigrated (6,000 during 
the Cyprus crisis in 1974-5), and their presence fell 
to 27.2% in 1971. Popular demonstrations of hostility 
towards them in 1996-7 appear to have been con- 
doned. Of the Vallachades, Greek-speaking Muslims in 
southwest Macedonia (Grevena) and Thessaly, some 
can now be found in Central Anatolia (see Svanberg, 
op. cit., 1980). The Meglen-Vlachs, converts to Islam 
in the 12th/18th century, were also unable to remain 
after World War I, and withdrew to Eastern Thrace 
or Anatolia. The Surgug, an Orthodox Christian group 
in southeastern Macedonia, bilingual in Turkish and 
Greek, were claimed to have entered the Balkan penin- 
sula before the Ottoman conquest, possibly as a rem- 
nant of the Komans [9.v.]; in 1913 they were said to 
number 4,500 (see Meinhard 1899; Cvijié 1913, 115; 
Weigand 1924, 82). Cagauz in Greek Macedonia, in 
and around Neazichni (formerly Zeljahovo) numbered 


about 4,000 in 1900, over eight villages. Today they 
are said to number 10,000, still identifiable as a dis- 
tinct group and still speaking "Turkish. 

The Dobrudja (Dobrogea) plateau south of the 
Danube delta was first settled by Turks in ca. 662/ 
1263-4, when Türkmen from Anatolia led by Sari 
Saltuk arrived with Byzantine acquiescence. Tatars en- 
tered it in the 8th/14th century as Batu's Horde dis- 
integrated, followed by further contingents sent there 
by the Ottomans in the 14th-16th centuries. Some of 
the Horde's largest offshoot, the Noghay [9.e.] joined 
them in the 11th/17th century, after losing the east- 
ern part of their territory to the Kalmak, while further 
Anatolian Turks were brought there to complete the 
colonisation. As the Ottoman protectorate of the Pontic 
Steppe collapsed in 1773-4, and the Russians expanded 
southward, both the Noghay and the Crimean Tatars 
beyond them [see ķiRim] began to emigrate to Otto- 
man territory, and especially Dobrudja. The Ottomans 
recorded the arrival of 300,000 in the seven years 
following the annexation of the Crimea in 1783. A 
further exodus took place after the Crimean War 
(1853-6), and another from the West Caspian Steppe 
in 1859-64 during the Russian conquest of the Cau- 
casus. The Dobrudja thus became the only European 
region of the Empire with an almost entirely Turko- 
Tatar population: the exceptions were Romanian vil- 
lages on the Volga, and a few of Vlachs. The Turks 
tended to live in towns, whereas the Tatars remained 
rural. Finally, an influx of 20,000 Circassians settled in 
the north in 1866. The Turko-Russian War of 1293/ 
1877-8 caused 80-90,000 Turks and Tatars to leave 
for Turkey and Bulgaria; the Circassians were removed 
to Anatolia, or to found protective settlements on the 
marches of Palestine and the pilgrimage route. By 
1880 the total Turko-Tatar population was estimated 
at 48,100. From 1878 new Romanian legislation, in- 
cluding sequestration of land, led to substantial move- 
ment of Turks into the countryside; despite this they 
were subjected for some thirty years to relentless restric- 
tions intended to Romanise the region. In 1900 a 
total of 43,740 Muslims lived in Romania as a whole. 
In 1911 the Dobrudja population had declined to 
10,836 Turks and 25,086 Tatars, and by 1930 these 
formed only 21.2% of the total, which by then included 
the southern part annexed from Bulgaria. In 1934-8, 
80,092 Muslims left Romania for Turkey including 
37,000 from Dobrudja, in connection with the 
exchange agreement of 1936. In all, 121,351 left 
between 1923-60. Among them were almost all the 
Alevis of northern Dobrudja, who were Celebi Bektāshīs: 
in the south (Deliorman), which in 1940 reverted to 
Bulgaria, they continued to flourish. The official fig- 
ures for 1977 showing 23,303 Turks and 23,107 Tatars 
in Romania are regarded as unreliable. The propor- 
tions of the two have fluctuated throughout this cen- 
tury, but at present the Tatars are in the majority: 
they still tend not to mix. Both are concentrated in 
the provinces of Constanta and Tulcea, but some are 
found as far north as Iasi. In 1980 the state-appointed 
mūfti and his staff were all Tatars, perhaps with the 
intention of dividing the Muslim community by alien- 
ating the Turks. In the 1980s some 5-6,000 Tatars, 
most of them of Crimean origin, remained in the 
Bulgarian Dobrudja, about a fifth still speaking Noghay. 

About 2,000 Tatars from Belorussia live in 
Poland mainly around Bialystok, but they no longer 
speak their language. Misār Tatars, a group of 
mixed Turkic and Finno-Ugric origin formed in the 
8th-9th/14th-15th centuries, came to Finland from 
the Nizniy-Novgorod region of Russia after the 1918 
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revolution: some 1,000 live there, mainly in Helsinki, 
Tampere and Turku, where they retain their Sunni 
religion and culture. Others emigrated to Stockholm. 
Bibliography: For general reviews of the 
Balkan populations, see F. Meinhard, Bruchstücke 
aus dem Vūlkermosaik der Balkanhalbinsel, in Deutsche 
Rundschau für Geographie und Statistik, xxi (1899); 
J. Cvijić, Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Volker auf 
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data on movement). For the Tatars in Do- 
brudja, see also M. Penkov, A bulgáriai *tatarok”, 
in Ethnographia, \xxiv (1963), 418-34; L.P. Marcu, 
The Tartar patriarchal community in the Dobrudja and its 
disintegration, in Revue des études sud-est-européennes, v 
(1967), 501-42. For the Tatars in Poland, see 
M. Konopacki, Les musulmans en Pologne, in REI, 
xxxvi (1968), 115-30. For Tatars in Finland, see 
B. Farés, Notes sur la communauté musulmane en Finlande, 
in ibid., ii (1934), 1-8. For labour migrants and 
recent refugees, see S. de Tapia (ed), Turcs 


d'Europe . . . et d'ailleurs. Les annales de l'autre Islam, ii, 
Paris 1995. (P.A. ANDREWS) 
JI. LANGUAGES. 


(i) Introduction 

(ii) Genetic position 

(iti) Structural features 

(iv) Turkic languages in the past 
(v) Turkic languages today 


(i) Introduction 

The family of the genetically-related Turkic lan- 
guages is represented today by about 120 million 
speakers and 21 literary idioms. The first written evi- 


dence (8th century) belongs to a people which emerged | 
in the 6th century under the name Turk which, due | 


to certain historical circumstances, has become the 
name of the entire language family. The hypothesis 
that these peoples and languages originate from areas 
close to Inner Asia is strongly supported by certain 
linguistic evidence. 

The spread of Turkic languages also demonstrates 
the important role that these peoples played in the 
historical development of Eastern Eurasia. From the 
6th century onwards, they began occupying a vast 
area of the Eurasian continent, the extent of which 
has always been changing. From remote periods 
of their prehistory until today, they have come into 
contact with many extinct and living languages in 
Eurasia. 

The Turkic migrations led, in some areas, to a pro- 


cess of assimilation. At times, the Turkic conquerors | 
successfully imposed their language upon conquered | 
peoples, while sometimes they were absorbed by the | 
conquered, local population. Because of this complex | 


historical process, the history of Turkic languages con- 
tains a variety of abstract, superstrate and substrate 
phenomena. 

The use of the term Turkic for the entire language 


family, while reserving the term Turkish for the idiom | 


spoken in the area occupied by the Ottoman Empire 
[see ‘OTHMANLIs] and Turkey, is a contemporary devel- 
opment (see the corresponding Russian and French 
terminology: tpurkskiy/ turetskiy; turcique /turque). 

In the interpretation of the terms Türk dii/ Türk 
dilleri (Turkish language/Turkic languages) there is a 
significant difference between scholars in Turkey and 
other countries (including the Turkic-speaking political 
units of the CIS). This difference reflects the variety 
of perceptions regarding the historical and contem- 


porary relations of these languages. According to the | 
majority of modern Turkish scholars, these languages | 


are territorial variants (lehge or ge) of one language 
(without giving a clear geographic and linguistic def- 
inition of this possible central idiom). This view, which 
originates in the national movement of the Turks in 


Russia in the 19th century [see GASPRALI, ISMĀ TL], was | 


inspired by the model of Arab linguists. Among all 
other scholars, there is consensus in the consideration 
of contemporary Turkic languages as independent 
idioms. 


Bibliography: The extensive scholarly literature 
reflects the wide scope of Turkic peoples and lan- 
guages, and the great interest in their study. The 
steady increase of publications in the Turkic-speaking 
countries renders this orientation more difficult. 
Therefore the following bibliographical sketch gives 
priority to reference works, guides, etc., facilitating 
further information. 

A general guide to retrospective and 
current bibliographies in Turkic studies, 
including linguistics. G. Hazai-B. Kellner-Heinkele, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch der Turkologie, i, Budapest- 
Wiesbaden 1986 (see esp. 271-300). 

Comprehensive bibliographies. R. Loewen- 
thal, The Turkic languages and literatures of Central Asia, 
The Hague 1957; Hazai (ed.), Sovietico- Turcica, Beiträge 
zur Bibliographie der türkischen Sprachwissenschaft in der 
Sowjetunion 1917-1957, Budapest 1960. 

Also Index Islamicus (see Pearson); the current 
part continued by G.J. Roper (2 vols. London-New 
York 1991), the retrospective one by W.H. Behn 
(Millersville, Pa. 1989; Supplement, part 1: ibtd., 
1995). 

Current bibliographies. Linguistic bibliogra- 
phy for the year... and supplement for previous years, 
Dordrecht-Boston-London... (started with a retro- 
spective volume for the period 1939-47: Utrecht 
1949; continued with the year 1948: Utrecht 1951); 
Novaya sovetskaya literatura po obshčestvennim | naukam, 
lazikeznaniya, Moscow 1954-; MLA [= Modern 
Language Association] international bibliography of books 
and articles on the modern languages and literatures, in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, lxxii 
(1956)—(the previous volumes do not treat Oriental 
languages). The Index Islamicus of Pearson was con- 
tinued under the same title as a current biblio- 
graphy; Hazai-A. Tietze (eds.), Turkologischer Anzeiger/ 
Turkology Annual, i-xxi, Vienna 1975-96 (focused on 
Ottoman and Turkish studies, but with vol. vi, in 
the case of linguistic studies, they also concern other 
areas, but only to a certain extent). 

Introductions (with extensive bibliographies) 
where Turkic linguistics are embedded in 
the framework of Altaic and Central Eura- 
sian studies. J. Benzing, Einführung in das Studium 
der altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie, Wiesbaden 
1953 (Turkish tr, in Türk Dili Arastrmalan Tila 
Belleten [1957], 131-7; [1958], 214-78); D. Sinor, 
Introduction à l'étude de l'Eurasie. centrale, Wiesbaden 
1963; N. Poppe, /ntroduction to Altaic linguistics, Wies- 
baden 1965. 

Comprehensive turcological introduc- 
tions (with extensive bibliographies). PTF, ed. 
J. Deny et alit, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1959-64; N.A. 
Baskakov, Vvedenie v izucenie tyurkskikh yazikou, Moscow 
1962; Turkologie, in. B. Spuler (ed., Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Erste Abteilung, Der Nahe und der Mittlere 
Osten, Fūnfter Band, Altaistik, Erster. Abschnitt, Leiden 
1963; A. Dilācar, Türk diline genel bir bakış, Ankara 
1964; A. Caferoğlu, Türk dili tarihi, 2 vols., ?Istanbul 
1970-4; Baskakov (ed.), Yaziki narodov SSSR, Tom 
vloroy, Tyurkskie yaziki, Moscow 1966; Türk dünyası el 
kitabı, Ankara 1976; P.B. Golden, An introduction to 
the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992; 
F. Bozkurt, Türklerin dili, Istanbul 1992; K.H. Menges, 
The Turkic languages and peoples, An introduction to Turkic 
studies, "Wiesbaden 1995; L. Clark, The Turkic lan- 
guages. A survey of instructional and reference material, 
in American. Association of Teachers of Turkic Languages, 
Newsletter, 15-16 (1994), 11-6; 17 (1995), 7-18; 18- 
19 (1996), 7-20. 
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Further introductions (restricted to Ottoman 
and Turkish linguistic studies, but taking into ac- 
count the orientation needed on a wide basis). Hazai, 
Kurze Einführung in das Studium der türkischen. Sprache, 
Budapest-Wiesbaden 1978; idem (ed), Handbuch der | 
Türkischen  Sprachwissenschaft, Budapest-Wiesbaden 
1990. Other reference books with linguistic inter- 
est are G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols. Berlin 
1958; Sinor, Inner Asia, history—civilization —languages. 
A syllabus, Bloomington, Indiana 1969. 

History of research work. Menges (1-10: 
Sketch of the history of Turkic studies), Poppe (100-24: 
History of Chwash and Turkic linguistics). Additional 
works: Fr. Babinger, Die türkischen Studien in Europa 
bis zum Auftreten Josef von Hammer-Purgstalls, in WI, 
vii/3-4 (1919), 103-29; A.N. Kononov, Očerk istorii 
izučeniya turetskogo yazika, Leningrad 1976; idem, Zstoriya 
izučeniva tyurkskikh yazikov v Rossi. Dooktyabr’skiy period, 
Leningrad 1982; idem, Bibliografičeskiy slovar’ otečest- 
vennikh tyurkologov, Dooktyabr'skiy period, "Moscow 1989; 
O. Pritsak, Vorwort zum Nachdruck, in W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wörterbuches der Türk-Dialekte, i, The 
Hague 1960, v-; A. Temir, Türkoloji tarihinde Wilhelm 
Radloff devri. Hayah-—ilmé kişiliği—eserleri, Ankara 1991. 
(ii) Genetic position 
Turkic languages, with regard to their genetic ori- 

gin, form a language family which is closely related 
to the Mongol and Manchu-Tungus language fami- 
lies (see ALTAIANS; Hazai, Altaic languages, in Enc. Brit; 
Menges, Altaic, in Efr, i, 909-12). They share com- 
mon typological features (see below, iii) in their lan- 
guage structures, as well as a series of phonetic and 
other correspondences, which can be undoubtedly 
traced back to remote periods of history. 

Many scholars consider this evidence as proof for 
the genetic relationship of these idioms, and regard 
them therefore as units of a common language family, 
naniely, the Altaic (J.G. Ramstedt, N. Poppe, M. Rāsā- 
nen, P. Aalto, T. Tekin, etc.). Other scholars consider 
this as evidence of linguistic borrowings which resulted 
from the historic contacts between these peoples, and 
are opponents of the so-called Altaic theory (J. Németh, 
L. Ligeti, Benzing, Sir G. Clauson, A.M. Shéerbak, 
Doerfer, etc.). 

Although the idea of the Altaic language family 
emerged in the 18th century (cf. Poppe, 125-56), Ram- 
stedt is considered the founder of this school, since 
he laid down a comprehensive synthesis in which all 
aspects of a possible genetic relationship are taken 
into account (see Aalto, in CAJ, xix [1975], 161 ff). 

The posthumous publication of J.G. Ramstedt’s 
synthesis opened a new chapter in the heated, but 
fruitful, debate regarding the validity of the Altaic 
theory (see Clauson, in CA7, ii [1956], 181 ff; idem, 
Turkish and Mongolian. studies, London 1962; Doerfer, 
Elemente, 5 fL; idem, in Indogermanische Forschungen, lxxi 
[1966], 81 f£). Despite the continuation of this debate, 
it has helped clarify many relevant linguistic and his- 
toric details and, in parallel, has opened new fields 
of investigation. 

Today, those who accept the relationship of Altaic 
or even Uralo-Altaic languages also include the Korean 
and Japanese languages which, previously, were con- 
sidered only as hypothetical links in the genetic net- 
work (see Poppe, 149 ff; Aalto, in CAJ, xix [1975], 
175 f£; R.A. Miller, in UA76, li [1979], 1 ff; J. Street, 
in OLZ, Ixxv [1980], 101 ff; Menges, in C47, xxviii 
[1984], 234 f). 

The adherents of the “Nostratic school", which 
focuses on the reconstruction of the development of 
proto-languages which existed in the remote past of the 
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Eurasian continent, consider the genetic unity of Altaic 
languages as an important element of their theory. 

The opponents of the Altaic theory regard the an- 
cient correspondences between the Turkic, Mongol 
and Manchu-Tungus languages as a result of bor- 
rowings which help reconstruct, especially in the case 
of Turkic languages, some features of structure in the 
historical period which preceded the first written lin- 
guistic records. 

Despite the polarisation of views regarding the main 
issue, in some details of this debate (which are also 
relevant to the prehistory of Altaic peoples) we can 
observe a rapprochement of some ideas and expla- 
nations (see Doerfer, m UAjb, N.F. i [1981], 93 ff; 
idem, in CA, xxviii [1984], 37-8). 

In the new phase of discussion concerning the Altaic 
theory, there have been pointed out the requirements 
of the strict application of traditional approaches and 
criteria of historical and comparative linguistics (see 
Doerfer, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya [1972-3], 50 fL; idem, 
in ibid. [1981-4], 35 (E; idem, The conditions for prov- 
ing the genetic relationship of languages, in The Bulletin of 
the International Institute for Linguistic Sciences, Kyoto Sangyo 
University, 1/4 [1981], 39 ff). The application of meth- 
ods and experiences which are mainly a product of 
Indo-European studies, has often led to an impasse 
due to the lack of sources concerning the earlier peri- 
ods of Altaic languages (particularly in the case of 
Mongol and Manchu-Tungus, which are considered 
more "conservative" than Turkic languages). 

It has become evident that a more comprehensive 
explanation of the “relationship-like primaeval relation” 
of these languages (a term used by Németh, in Nyelv- 
tudományi Közlemények, xlvii [1928], 63) must take into 
consideration many specific aspects of the development 
of these languages which relate to the geographic and 
historical circumstances of their original habitat and 
their later migrations (slow and rapid shifts and on-the- 
spot mixture of the population, bi- and multi-lingualism, 
language exchange, social strata factors, etc.). 

Undoubtedly, the above-mentioned factors have 
deeply influenced the circumstances of formation and 
geographical distribution of correspondences which 
have completely reshaped the scope of the available 
linguistic evidence. This historical context, when com- 
pared to Indo-European languages, is distinctly different 
and requires a particular methodological approach for 
the explanation of these facts. 

Bibliography: General works. Ramstedt, 
Einführung in die altaische Sprachwissenschafi, 3 vols. 
Helsinki 1952-7; Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik. der 
altaischen Sprachen, i, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Wiesbaden 
1960; idem, Introduction to Altaic linguistics, Wiesbaden 
1965; Miller, Genetic connections among the Altaic lan- 
guages, in S.M. Lamb and E.D. Mitchell (eds.), Sprung 
from the common source, Stanford, Calif. 1991, 292- 
327 (with a critical survey of the discussions of the 
last decades); see furthermore Menges, 198-201. 

Relations to other Eurasian languages. 
Ramstedt, The relation of the Altaic languages to other 
language groups, in Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, lin 
(1946-7), 15-26; Uralic languages. M. Rāsānen, 
Die Verwandtschaft der uralischen und altaischen Sprachen, 
in SO, xv (1949), 9-19; B. Collinder, Ural-Altaisch, 
in UAjb, xxiv (1952), 1-26. 

The Nostratic theory. V.M. Hlič-Svitič, Opit 
sravnentya. nostraticeskikh yazikov, 3 vols. Moscow 1971- 
1984; A.M. Shéerbak, O nostratičeskikk issledovantyakh 
s pozicii Tyurkologa, in Voprosi Yazikznaniya (1984-6), 
30-42; Doerfer, Nostratismus. Illič-Svītič und die Folgen, 
in UAjb, N.F. xii (1993), 17-34. 
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(in) Structural features 

The phonetic stock of Turkic languages is rich in 
vowels and relatively poor in consonants, clusters of 
which are rare. The phonetic systems of the single 
languages, with few exceptions, show great similarity. 

Lacking exact experimental studies of a comparative 
nature, many controversial views have been expressed 
concerning the suprasegmental elements (stress and 
tone). However, it is generally accepted that “in most 
Turkic languages... the expiratory stress falls on the 
first syllable” (Poppe, 180); musical tone is independ- 
ent of the stress and falls on the last syllable (ibid.; 
L. Bazin, in PTF, i, 11). On the other hand, shifts 
may occur due to the effects of some specific suffixes 
(ibid; A. von Gabain, in Spuler (ed), Altaistik, 10). 

Vowel harmony, followed by the harmony of con- 
sonants, is one of the most characteristic features of 
Turkic languages. This morphonological rule (from a 
phonetic point of view, an assimilation with extensive 
effects), is essentially based on three oppositional dimen- 
sions of vowels (back/front; rounded/unrounded; 
high/low). Following strict rules, they determine vowel 
sequences, manifested in word construction. The har- 
mony is not restricted to the basic morphemes, but 
also extends to bound morphemes (suffixes) which, in 
this way, accumulate more phonetic variants. 

The best-known model of vowel harmony is palatal 
harmony, which means that in one word only back 
or front vowels may occur. This exists in all Turkic 
languages. In the sphere of rounded and unrounded 
vowels, various patterns exist. In this respect, there 
are two main variants: labial harmony, where high 
vowels, following the division of back versus front, are 
also divided in an opposition of rounded versus 
unrounded; and labial attraction, where low vowels 
are also involved in the dependence of the harmony 
of rounded vowels. 

Due to the peculiarities of the given phonological 
system, the combination of these models, as well as 
other minor variants, are characteristic in every single 
language. Therefore, in various ancient and contem- 
porary Turkic languages, the realisation of vowel har- 
mony displays a degree of diversity because of the 
specific development of the given language. 

In the application of all models of vowel harmony, 
there are many exceptions, particularly in the case of 
loanwords which may preserve, often to a great extent, 
their phonetic autonomy. 

The agglutinative nature of Turkic languages is one 
of their striking characteristics. This often-criticised 
term mainly stresses the contrast with flexional idioms 
(e.g. Indo-European languages). This peculiarity points 
to the use of bound morphemes (suffixes) on the level 
of word derivation and of grammatical operation in 
an almost exclusive way. 

Definite articles and grammatical gender are absent 
in Turkic languages. For numerals, the singular form 
of nouns is used. Prepositions are not used. The case 
system is relatively simple. Case suffixes are identical 
in singular and plural because the plural has an inde- 
pendent suffix. 

The parts of speech show less diversity: essentially, 
nouns, verbs and particles can be differentiated. No 
grammatical means exists to distinguish between nouns 
and adjectives. Turkic languages are rich in verbal 
derivatives, in which nouns of action, participles and 
gerunds (converbs) have an important function in syn- 
tactical operations. 

An essential feature in syntax is the modifier (at- 
tribute, apposition) which always precedes the modi- 
fied word (e.g. a noun), while the noun in the genitive 


(possessive) case precedes the noun representing the 
possession. 

With respect to sentence structure, the position of 
constituent elements (word order) is determinative. At 
times, the main operational principle is coordination. 
The subordinate clause, beginning with conjunctions 
or relative pronouns, appears in Turkic languages as 
a result of foreign influences. 

It is important to note that most of these essential 
peculiarities, combined with other minor ones, are 
common to the Finno-Ugric, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus, 
Korean and Japanese languages, giving them a strik- 
ingly common character which sets them apart from 
other Eurasian languages. 

Bibliography: Bazin, in PTF, i, 11-19; von 
Gabain, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik, 3-26; Poppe, 177- 
96; Baskakov, Tyurk. yaz., 7-90; Menges, 73-163. 
(iv) Turkic languages in the past 
1. Preliminary remarks 
The history of the Turkic languages truly manifests 

the specific characteristics of the past of these peo- 
ples, particularly in the sense of their unique role and 
the proportions of territorial and cultural change as 
well as hiatuses and their efforts for stability. 

The diffusion of Turkic peoples, their expansions 
and internal movements, was a long-lasting and grad- 
ual process combining frequent confrontations with 
the settled civilisations. This process had profound 
consequences with respect to the formation of these 
languages. On the one hand, it led to the constant 
change (enlargement or diminution) of the linguistic 
territory while, on the other hand, it caused impor- 
tant population redistributions in certain areas. This 
process, manifested is varying extents, steadily influ- 
enced the evolution of individual idioms, their dialec- 
tal divisions and their contacts with other languages. 

The conquests of Turkic peoples often resulted in 
the imposition of their language upon their subjected 
peoples (e.g. Iranians in Central Asia), or even on their 
new sovereigns (the Mongol ruling classes in the West). 
In both cases, this led to either a slow or a rapid 
assimilation process. Quite often, they were obliged 
to accept the language of the majority (Bulgar, Mamlük, 
Kipéak, etc). Also, cohabitation with other peoples 
led to a cultural-linguistic symbiosis which eventually 
expressed itself in the form of strong bi- and multi- 
lingualism (e.g. Turkic/Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Russian, etc.). This linguistic framework formulated 
the basis for mutual linguistic influence. 

The available sources of the early history of Turkic 
peoples (scanty reports from the Byzantines, Chinese, 
Arabs, etc.) as well as evidence offered by linguistic 
monuments and linguistic traces in contemporary lan- 
guages, cover a large chronological period in a vast 
geographic area. The nature of these sources displays 
a unique diversity which changes from area to area, 
and from epoch to epoch requiring, therefore, differ- 
ent methodological approaches in their analysis. How- 
ever, the huge network of linguistic evidence is 
incomplete in many areas. Even in the case of well- 
documented peoples such as the Khazars [g.»], the 
Pečenegs [g.v.], etc., we have no coherent linguistic 
records. Therefore, there is only indirect evidence 
which leads us to believe that these idioms belong to 
the Turkic language family. Furthermore, there are 
certain cases in which there is a lack of any clear 
proof for the connection between the linguistic evi- 
dence and the supposed users of this language (e.g. 
the case of the Karluks [¢.v.]). 

2. Prehistory 

Comparative evidence. A comparative study of 
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Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus languages | centuries), both recorded in Chinese script, there arise 


provides us with a variety of evidence regarding their 
prehistory. The common loanwords that exist in this 
very early period, undoubtedly prove the close con- 
tacts and relations that existed among these groups. 
At the same time, these linguistic data assist us in 
the localisation of the original habitat and subsequent 
migrations of Turkic peoples. 

From the accepted, but differently interpreted, 
linguistic correspondences, there are two which are 
particularly important for the prehistory of Altaic 
languages. The first one is the Turkic initial k-/9- ~ 
Mongolian f- ~ Manchu-Tungus f- ~ £-, which allows 
a reconstruction *h- < *f < *p-. (It is necessary to 
add that the Turkic initial h- has been, only recently, 
attested in the newly-discovered archaic dialect: see 
Doerfer, in UA7b, N.F., i [1981], 93 ff.) At the same 
time, the possible links of this correspondence with 
Uralic languages underline its historical importance 
(see Poppe, 151-2). 

The second one is the so-called rhotacism and 
lambdacism, which is the essential element of con- 
troversy between the “pro” and “anti” Altaists. 

T. Tekin, an adherent of the genetic relationship 
of Altaic languages, calls these correspondences “the 
main pilar of the Altaic theory" (C47, xxx [1986], 
141 ff) and explains that "It has long been estab- 
lished that Common Turkic z and s correspond to r 
and / in Chuvash, e.g. Com. Turk. tokuz “nine”: Chuv. 
tāžār, tayydr “id.” Com. Turk. tāš “stone”: Chuv. čul 
“4d.” These sound correspondences were first called and 
are still referred to as “rhotacism” and “lambdacism”, 
because, at the beginning, it was generally believed 
that Chuvash r and / had onginated from Turkic z 
and s respectively. Later on, when it was discovered 
that Common Turkic z and š are represented by r 
and / also in Mongolian and Manchu-Tungus, an 
exactly opposite theory on the priority problem was 
put forward by Ramstedt, the founder of Altaic com- 
parative linguistics. According to Ramstedt, Chuvash 
and Mongolian r and / were older than Turkic z and 
š, and the latter had developed from r and /. In sup- 
port of this theory, which may better be called 
“zetacism” and “sigmatism”, cf. T. Tekin, in 40 Hung., 
xxii (1969), 51. Opponents of the Altaic theory regard 
the vocabulary material (which reflects these phe- 
nomena) as borrowings which resulted from very old 
contacts, probably between “proto-languages”. 

The endless debates over this problem have brought 
about a consensus on one point only: both sides agree 
that the phonetic issuing-point in the reconstruction, 
which was originally supposed as *r or *f > r~ z; 
*l or *Í > | ~ i (see Ramstedt, in 7SFOu, xxxiii/1 
[1922-3], 26 ff; Poppe, in Ungarische Jahrbücher, vi 
[1926], 107 ff) should be 7, instead of r, and &, 
instead of /, respectively. The isoglosses of this cor- 
respondence divide the old and contemporary Turkic 
languages into two groups. This division, which was 
attested at a very early stage of research, has given 
scholars the opportunity to trace back an important 
event in the history of Turkic peoples and to try to 
link it with concrete events of history. 

First linguistic traces. Chinese historical works 
have given special attention to nomadic peoples, who 
were a constant threat to the northern parts of the 
Chinese Empire. Nevertheless, the linguistic evidence 
of these sources is very scant and does not therefore 
allow for an exact identification of languages used by 
these peoples. 

From an investigation of a Hiung-nu distich (4th 
century and some T’o-pa (Tabgač) words (4th-5th 


specific problems in phonetic reconstruction, since they 
are considered as traces of a Turkic language (Bazin, 
in Oriens, i/2 [1948], 208 ff; idem, in 7'oung Pao, 
xxxix [1950], 228 ff) The objections against these 
interpretations underline the fact that research on this 
subject cannot be regarded as satisfactorily closed (von 
Gabain, in Jsl, xxix/2 [1949], 244 ff; Doerfer, Elemente, 
i 96; idem, in CA7, xvii [1973], 4). 

Other approaches to the problem of linguistic rela- 
tions, with respect to the nomadic empires of the 
Sien-pi (4th century) and the Juan-juan (5th-6th cen- 
turies), such as that of P. Pelliot, have remained in 
a stage of hypothesis (W. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d'Asie. Centrale, Paris 1945, 19). 

Nomadic peoples from Asia, who moved in an early 
period westwards and eventually settled in an area 
around the North Caucasus and Black Sea and in Pan- 
nonia, were in close contact with various neighbour- 
ing civilisations (Byzantium, the Roman and Frankish 
Empires). Yet the sources relating to these peoples 
contain only some incoherent data for linguistic analy- 
sis. The interpretation of this material (names, titles 
and single words) presents many difficulties. As far as 
the names and titles are concerned, it is generally 
viewed that they cannot be accepted as indisputable 
proof for linguistic identification. 

With regard to linguistic material from the Huns, 
a nomadic group which settled in Pannonia (4th-5th 
centuries), this has been interpreted several times. The 
opinions are very diverse. Scholars such as Németh 
(in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1991], 179-87) and O. Pritsak 
(in ZDMG, civ [1954], 124 ff) consider the data on 
the Hunnic language as proof of the Turkic origin 
of this group. On the other hand, Doerfer argues that 
the available data is completely insufficient and ambi- 
guous, and categorically refuses to accept the former 
hypothesis (CA7, xvii [1973], 1 ff). 

With regard to linguistic material from the Avars, 
a nomadic group which also settled in Pannonia 
(5th-8th centuries, analysis has also been extensive. 
Németh represents the opinion that Turkic linguistic 
traces can be attested to the language of the Avars. 
A recent analysis of a runiform inscription found in 
Hungary, dating from the 8th century, attributes this 
text to the Avars (J. Harmatta, Avarlarin dili sorununa 
dair, Ankara 1988). Further validation may transform 
this discovery into a major breakthrough in the lin- 
guistic identification of nomadic groups living in this 
area and at this period. 

The investigation of language relations in nomadic 
empires of a multi-ethnic and multi-lingual character, 
and the attempts to clarify the attested language relics 
which probably represent the language of the ruling 
clan, have come to a consensus on one point: although 
there is no direct evidence which proves the Turkic 
linguistic presence in the above-mentioned areas and 
periods, it is safe to say that Turkic elements were 
present during the large-scale migrations of nomadic 
peoples in the greater area between Inner Asia and 
Central Europe (Menges, 16 ff). 

3. Emergence 

According to historical evidence, the Turkic-speak- 
ing peoples are attested for the first time in the 6th 
century A.D. Their presence is related to two geogra- 
phical areas, namely Inner Asia (the region of the 
Orkhon river [g.v.]) and Eastern Europe (the Pontic 
region). 

In Inner Asia, a new nomadic power emerges in 
the middle of the 6th century. The ruling clan bears 
the name Tiirk, which is later used with reference to 
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the whole of the rapidly-growing empire. The rulers 
of this state have bequeathed to us the first coherent 
texts (inscriptions on funeral steles written in an ancient 
Turkic idiom), which clearly display the character of 
a z-/šlanguage. 

In Eastern Europe, the presence is manifested in 
a larger geographic triangle (Pontic, Balkan and Volga 
regions), which is represented by the Bulgars [see BUL- 
GHAR]. This tribe, being one of the so-called Oghuric 
peoples, is manifestly present in the Pontic region in 
the 5th-7th centuries. Later, due to a historical sepa- 
ration in the 7th century, they moved to the north- 
east of the Balkans, near the Danube river (after the 
end of the 7th century) and, at an unknown date, 
also to the Volga region (Moravcsik, i, 66-7). The 
language of the Bulgars in the north-east of the Balkans 
is the so-called Danube Bulgarian. This language is 
attested only from sporadic relics, words, titles and 
names as well as from loan-words borrowed by local 
Slavonic, an ancient form of contemporary (Slavic) 


Bulgarian. The language of the Bulgar ruling clan |, 


was absorbed by the surrounding population, result- 
ing in the rapid loss of the original Turkic language. 
'The most important linguistic record of this language 
is the “list of Bulgarian princes" (“Bulgarische Fürsten- 
liste”). The language of the Volga Bulgars has been 
preserved in funeral inscriptions, written in the Arabic 
script (14th-15th centuries). These short but coherent 
texts are extremely important linguistic monuments 
for the investigation of the history of this idiom. 

Early Turkic loan-words in the language of the 
Hungarians (who lived in the vicinity of Oghuric peo- 
ples, following their gradual migration between the 
6th and 9th centuries), display an organic connection 
with the first two groups of linguistic evidences. 

Despite the facts that all these records have been 
discovered in regions far from each other, are diverse 
in nature, and represent different eras, they have a 
common character with regard to the main charac- 
teristic feature r-//- versus z-/$-. This element mani- 
fests the linguistic unity of the various Bulgar groups. 
'The extinct language of the Volga Bulgars represents 
a link between the old dialects of the r-/Ltype and 
the Chuvash language, the only contemporary Turkic 
idiom which possesses this phonetic feature. 

The earliest unambiguous evidence pointing to the 
history of the Turkic languages exhibits two distinct 
types of languages from a phonetic point of view, 
which were present in two remote areas of the Eurasian 
continent. The split of the Turkic languages into two 
groups is clear evidence of the early move of Turkic 
tribes bearing the r-/Lidiom towards the West. It is 
worth mentioning that at this same time (ie. in a 
very early period) the r-/Hlanguage type has not been 
attested in the East, and vice versa, the z-/i- type in 
the West, a fact probably mainly due to the lack of 
sources in this early historical period. 

Many attempts have been made to link the early 
division of Turkic languages with the migrations of 
nomadic peoples known from historical sources. Since 
the generally-accepted view, which connects the ap- 
pearance of the 7-//-language type in Eastern Europe 
with the historical migration into and presence of the 
Huns in the same area, lacks completely convincing 
evidence, it should only be regarded as a hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the move of the 
Huns from the East to the West, and the migrations 
of other significant nomadic peoples, caused impor- 
tant changes in the geographical distribution of lan- 
guages in the area, 

However, in this context, we have to take into con- 


sideration the fact that the r-/i-language type (as shown 
by Németh, in L. Ligeti (ed.), Analecta. orientalia memo- 
riae Alexandri Csoma de Körös dicata, Budapest 1942-7, i, 
57 ff, and Menges, 55 ff, and recently underlined 
by M. Erdal, Die Sprache der wolgabolgarischen Inschriften, 
Wiesbaden 1993, 162) might have had important links 
with the Siberian area which was not the main scene 
of the migration of the Huns (see O. Pritsak, Die bul- 
garische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der Protobulgaren; Ligeti, 
A propos des éléments “altaiques” de la langue hongroise, in 
Acta Linguistica Hungarica, xi [1961], 15-42; Erdal, of. cit.). 

4. The historical formation of language territories 

Contemporary Turkic languages are spread over a 
large part of the Eurasian continent, extending from 
North China to the Balkans, and from north-eastern 
Siberia to the Arabic Near East. The majority of the 
larger languages (Uyghur, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Kazakh, 
Turkmen, Ādharī and Turkish) form almost a coher- 
ent linguistic block, whereas some other widely-spoken 
languages (Tatar, Bashkir and Chuvash) and minor 
idioms, (Yakut, Altai, Khakas, Tuvinian, Kumuk, 
Nogai, Karaim and Karachai-Balkar) are, to a certain 
extent, in a marginal or even insular position in rela- 
tion to the nucleus of the language territory. 

This historical formation of the geographical exten- 
sion of Turkic languages is documented by written 
sources dating from the 6th century, but lack of sources 
makes the exact linguistic background of migrations 
prior to this period unknown to us. The present exten- 
sion and stabilisation of the immense Turkic language 
territory is the result of migrations and conquests 
which took place throughout the 6th-12th centuries. 
Hence tables of the distribution of Turkic languages 
recorded in historical sources of the 11th-12th centuries 
essentially correspond to the contemporary situation. 
The main linguistic groups occupy the same geographi- 
cal areas: the “Uyghur group” occupies the southeast, 
the “Oyghuz group” the southwest, and the “Kipéak 
group” the northwest of the language territory. This 
distribution survived the upheaval of the Morigol inva- 
sion (13th century) which, on the one hand, caused 
significant migrations, especially in the Ķipčak area, 
while on the other hand, it consolidated existing lin- 
guistic relations in Central Eurasia (see A. Samoilovitch, 
EI', art. Turks. IL. The Turkish languages. 3, at IV, 912; 
T. Halasi-Kun, in Analecta Orientalia memoriae Alexander 
Csoma de Körös dicata, 140; C. Brockelmann, Osttiirk. 
Gramm., 5; Sir Gerard Clauson, Turkish and Mongolian 
studies, London 1962, 31-33, 47). 

The origin of geographically marginal or linguis- 
tically incoherent areas are the product of either an- 
cient or relatively recent migrations (Chuvash, Yellow 
Uyghurs, Salars, and Yakuts) or the expansion of other 
languages (Russian in the Eastern Europe, Siberia and 
Central Asia) resulting in the ethnic-political trans- 
formation of Central-Eurasia. 

In the central area, after the 14th century, only a 
few migrations contributed to the formation of lan- 
guage territories (e.g. the eastward movements of the 
Turkmens; the Kipéak-Uzbek migration to south- 
Central Asia; the re-settlement of the Kirghiz and 
Taranchis; the move of the so-called Truhmens, i.e. 
Tūrkmens, to the north, the westward and southward 
Ottoman colonisation; the northward migration of the 
Gagauz, etc.). 

In the 20th century, certain historical developments 
(population exchanges, deportations, etc), in certain 
language districts have resulted in the re-formation of 
the distribution of Turkic speakers (Turkey, Greece, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus and Cyprus). Massive immi- 
gration of Turkish workers in Western Europe in 
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recent decades has resulted in the extension of the 
sphere of influence of this idiom. 

Today, Turkic languages are spoken in China, Mon- 
golia, the CIS (either in independent or autonomous 
political units), in Afghanistan, Iran, ‘Irak, Jordan, in 
some Balkan countries, in Cyprus and in certain West 
European countries (Germany in particular). 

5. The written and literary idioms 

Preliminary remarks 

The emergence of Turkic written and literary 
languages is related to different geographical-cultural 
areas and ages which, from a chronological perspec- 
tive, clearly reflect a process of the historical diffusion 
of Turkic peoples from Inner Asia towards the West. 
'The cultural centres of various areas, which in cer- 
tain epochs existed and had an effect simultaneously, 
often reflected the interrelation of each other. Conse- 
quently, they were open to influences beyond their 
own political boundaries and dialectal backgrounds. 
This was manifested in the structure of idioms in use. 
Generally speaking, we can observe the “open” char- 
acter of these literary idioms. This is true since, in 
the same period, different dialectal factors affected, in 
parallel, the development of language. 

The structure of the writing systems used during 
these centuries, certainly strengthened this trend, even 
in the frequently-used Uyghur and Arabic scripts. In 
other words, the lack of exactness of these alphabets, 
given their phonetic realities, created a degree of flex- 
ibility in the dialectal realisation of literary idioms. 
'This resulted in the easy recognition of written prod- 
ucts which would originate from other dialectal spheres 
and ultimately, the mutual acquaintance of languages 
which extended beyond standard dialectal borders. 
These unique historical circumstances led therefore to 
strong linguistic interrelations as a result of language 
intermingling. Not surprising, a certain dialectal “over- 
lapping" in the given literary idiom was very often 
observed. 

The emergence and development of different liter- 
ary languages was closely related to the religion 
accepted and used by the given community. The his- 
torico-cultural background widely influenced the for- 
mation of language. The acceptance of a particular 
religion also led to the acceptance of loanwords, while 
offering new options for their writing systems. The 
literary idioms which emerged after the 8th century 
in the immense area of Eurasia, corresponded to the 
needs of peoples who used Turkic languages for many 
centuries, In the Turkic linguistic territory one may 
observe the development of linguistic-literary norms 
which continued well into the 19th and 20th centuries: 
in the southeast, the Uyghur-Karakhanid-Caghatay, in 
the northwest, the Kipéak, and in the southwest the 
Oghuz. Despite the geographic shift of political and 
cultural centres in the southeast (Inner and Central 
Asia) the literary idioms which emerged display a 
chronological continuity which is evidence for their 
close linguistic relationship (particularly in structure). 
The northeast and related areas display a diversity in 
the available sources due, to a large extent, to historical 
circumstances which failed to produce a common line 
of development. The literary language of the south- 
west, associated with the most significant political 
power in the history of Turkic peoples (sc. the Ottoman 
Empire), manifests strong normalisation and clear con- 
tinuity. In the Caucasian-Caspian region (on the fringes 
of the Ottoman Empire and incorporated in other 
political units) a separation took place at the level of 
the literary languages. The immense bulk of linguis- 
tic records, inscriptions, manuscripts and documents, 


which have reached us from different areas and epochs 
of the Turkic languages, present very specific problems. 
Many texts are not dated or exist only in later copies, 
and this fact has burdened the clarification of the 
chronological. components of their language history. 

Turkic languages came into contact with many writ- 
ing systems during their history. The first one was 
the so-called runic script (of Semitic, Aramaic origin), 
which was of a semi-syllabic character. The available 
monuments reveal that its diffusion area stretched from 
Inner Asia to Eastern Europe, also probably involving 
non-Turkic idioms. The use of Sogdian, Estrangelo, 
Manichaean, Brahmi, Tibetan and Syrian scripts 
remained restricted to Inner Asia. The Uyghur script, 
which emerged from speed writing used in Sogdia, 
was used mainly in Inner Asia but was also known 
in Central Asia. The few documents written in the 
Uyghur script and found in West Asia (Ottoman 
Anatolia) do not prove its widespread use. The Arabic 
script came into use after the 7th century in all major 
areas of Turkic languages (the first attestation dates 
to the 11th century). In addition, the Greek and Ar- 
menian alphabets were used in the Western sphere 
of the Turkic languages. Finally, many texts from the 
same area, written by foreigners, often for missionary 
purposes, appear in Latin, Cyrillic and Georgian alpha- 
bets (14th-19th centuries. All these writing systems 
require specific methods for their linguistic evaluation. 
In the 1920s, due to state-guided language policies, 
Latin and Cyrillic scripts dominated Turkic languages 
and marginalised the Arabic script. The big political 
changes in the Turkic world in the 1990s have also 
signalled the first steps toward the reformation of the 
present set-up (the content of which remains vague). 

'The Turkic peoples, originally followers of shaman- 
ism and “Tanriism” (Doerfer [see TARRĪ]), became asso- 
ciated with Manichaism, Buddhism, Taoism, Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity. The religious-cultural back- 
ground of a given group of written texts substantially 
determines the scope and method of linguistic research 
necessary for their study. 

Bibliography: Unfortunately, there is no general 
survey regarding the vast number of Turkic ling- 
uistic remains, but the available studies offer good 
overviews of these sources. Since they deal with 
this material either from a geographical, chrono- 
logical or linguistic point of view, they often over- 
lap, but this is nevertheless useful for the assessment 
of individual monuments. 

The best comprehensive survey about the whole 
of the Turkic language monuments is offered by 
the relevant chapters in the two volumes of PTF, 
by now, however, sometimes obsolete due to the rapid 
progress of research. A very selective, but useful 
short list includes: M. Rāsānen, Ein Überblick über die 
ältesten Denkmäler der türkischen Sprachen, in SO, xni/1 
(1946); M. Mansuroğlu, Turkish literature through the ages, 
in CAJ, ix (1964), 81-112; S. Tezcan, En eski Türk 
dili ve yazım, in Bilim, kültür ve öğretim dili olarak Türkçe, 
Ankara 1994, 271-323. Bibliographies supplying in- 
troductions to the pre-Islamic period: A. von Gabain, 
Einführung in. Zentralasienkunde, Darmstadt 1979; W.E. 
Scharlipp, Die frühen Türken in Zentralasien. Eine Ein- 
Jührung in ihre Geschichte und Kultur, Darmstadt 1992. 
Grammars: von Gabain, Alttürkische Grammatik. Mit 
Bibliographie, Lesestiicken und Wērterverzeichnis, 3rd ed. 
Wiesbaden 1974 (Turkish ed. Eski Türkçenin gramen, 
Ankara 1988); V.G. Kondrat’ev, Grammatičeskiy stroy 
pamyatnikoo drevnetyurkskoy pis?mennosti vtit-xv vw., Lenin- 
grad 1981. Dictionaries: V.M. Nadelyaev et ali, Drev- 
netyurkskiy slovar’, Leningrad 1969 (pp. xxi-xxxviii: 
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Spisok istoénikov = list of sources); Clauson, An etymo- 

logical dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 

1972 (authorities quoted: pp. xili-xxxi); K. Róhrborn, 

Uigurisches Wörterbuch. Sprachmaterial der vorislamischen 

türkischen Texte aus Zentralasien, 5 fascs., Wiesbaden 

1977-94 (pp. 17-28: Bibliographie, successive supple- 

ment in each fascicle). 

Inner Asia (1). The region of the Orkhon, 
Talas and Yenisei rivers. 

The epigraphic monuments of these areas, which 
date from the 7th to the 10th centuries and have a 
diverse geographical-political background, are the most 
ancient records of Turkic languages. Some of them, 
especially the long and coherent inscriptions of the 
Orkhon [4.»] Turks, enable us to analyse the struc- 


ture of the language in detail. The majority of these | 


texts are written in the so-called runic scripts (some 


scholars prefer to use the equally ambiguous term | 
runiform). Although they display a degree of struc- | 
tural unity, minor differences have been established. | 


Based mainly on these pieces of evidence, attempts 
have been made to define various trends which influ- 
enced the formation of the language. 


Surveys of the linguistic texts. The above- : 


mentioned dictionnaries offer a comprehensive register 


of sources, which may be completed, especially with | 


regard to new publications by G. Doerfer, Versuch einer 
linguistischen Datierung älterer osttürkischer Texte, Wiesbaden 
1993. Anthology: S.E. Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti. Teksti i perevodi, Moscow-Leningrad 1952. 
The Runic monuments. Survey: D.D. Vasil'iev, Pamyat- 
niki tyurkskoy runičeskoy pis mennosti aziatskogo areala, i-i, 
in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 71-81, 1978/5, 92-5, 
Editions: V. Thomsen, Les inscriptions de l'Orkhon. dé- 
chiffrées, Helsinki 1896; Malov, Emseyskaya pis'mennost” 
tyurkov. Teksti i perevodi, Moscow-Leningrad 1952; D.D. 
Vasil'ev, Korpus tyurkskikh runiceskikh pamyatnikov baseyna 
Eniseya, Leningrad 1983; Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurk- 
skoy pis’mennosti Mongolii i Kirgizi, Moscow-Leningrad 
1959. Grammars: T. Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, 
Bloomington, Indiana 1968; A.N. Kononov, Grammatika 
„azika tyurkskikh runičeskikh pamyatnikov VII-IX vv. Lenin- 
grad 1980; LA. Batmanov, Yazik eniseyskikh pamyatnikov 
drevnetyurkskoy pis’mennosti, Frunze 1959; The runic script 


and its diffusion: Clauson, The origins of the Turkish | 
runic alphabet, in AO, xxxii (1970), 51-76; O. Pritsak, | 


Turkology and the comparative study of Allaic languages: the 


system of the old Turkic runic script, in nal. of Tkish Studies, | 


iv (1980), 83-100; E. Tryjarski, Die alttiirkischen Runen- 
Inschriften in den Arbeiten der letzten Jahre. Befunde und 
kritische Übersicht, in Altorientalische Forschungen, viii (1981), 
339-52; Vasilev, Grafičeskiy fond pamyatnikov tyurskoy 


runičeskoy pis’mennosti aziatskogo areala, Moscow 1983; | 


K. Róhborn and W. Veenker (eds), Runen, Tamgas 
und Graffiti aus Asien und Osteuropa, Wiesbaden 1985; 
Tryjarski, Altes und Neues zur Entstehung der türkischen 
Runenschnji, in RO, xlv/1 (1986), 59-77; idem, Anonymity, 
adaptation and diffusion of the Asian and European runic 
script, in RO, xlix (1994), 89-96; LL. Kyzlasov, Drevnet- 
purkskaya runiéeskaya pis'mennost” Evrazu. Opit paleografičeskogo 
analiza, Moscow 1990. 

Inner Asia (2). The region of the Tarim 
Basin (Turfan) and Kansu (Dunhuang). 

The Uyghurs, under the pressure of the Kirghiz 
[g.v.], left their former habitat in the north (9th cen- 
tury, and moved to northern China (the present 
province of Kansu) and to the Tarim basin. In both 
regions, they established independent political units 
and created a culture which integrated different reli- 
gions. Due to chance, a great number of manuscripts 
and wooden block prints, mostly of a religious char- 


acter, have survived and form therefore a solid basis 
for the investigation of this ancient idiom of the Turkic 
languages. The Mongol invasions put an end to the 
flowering of the Uyghur culture. However, the liter- 
ary language was in use to a certain extent up to ca. 
the 18th century. The language of the Uyghur texts 
can be regarded as an organic continuation of the 
former idiom as represented by the epigraphic mon- 
uments. Despite a relative unity and stability in struc- 
ture, over the centuries we find certain cases in which 
some features underwent a slow, successive change. 

It has been long accepted that Manichaean texts 
written in this script represent the oldest layer within 
this group of monuments. The Buddhist texts in Uyghur 
script (translations of well-known religious-literary 
works) belong to the middle layer. The youngest group, 
formed mostly by juridical documents and wooden 
block prints (also of a Buddhist content) belong to 
the Mongol period. Recent research, which has inte- 
grated a series of criteria including external and inter- 
nal linguistic features, has offered a more detailed 
chronology of these linguistic monuments. 

Surveys of the language monuments. J.P. 
Laut, Der frühe Buddhismus und seine literarischen Denkmáler, 
Wiesbaden 1986; idem and Rēhrborn, Der türkische 
Buddhismus in der japanischen Forschung, Wiesbaden 1988; 
P. Zieme, Religion und Gesellschaft im Uigurischen. König- 
reich von Oočo, Opladen 1992 (pp. 16-45, Buddhistische 
Schrifttum der Uiguren). Problems of structure, of dialec- 
tal differences and of chronology: E.R. Tenišev, 
Otraženie dialektov v tyurkskikh runičeskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 27-33; 
idem, Otrazhente dialektov v tyurkskikh runiceskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in SovT, 1976/1, 27-33; M. Erdal, 
The chronological classification of Old Turkish texts, in CAF, xxiii 
(1979), 151-75; L. Johanson, Alttirkische als *dissimi- 
lierende Sprache”, Wiesbaden 1979; Róhrborn, Zu einem 
dialekt-differenzierenden Lautiibergang im  Alttürkischen, in 
Mat. Turc., vii-viii (1981-2), 295-305; A.S. Amanzholov, 
V voprosu o dialektnoy klassifikatsii pamyatnikov drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya, xxxv/1 (1986), 75- 
81; Erdal, Old Turkic word formation. A functional approach 
to the lexicon, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1991; L. Bazin, Les 
systēmes chronologiques dans le monde turc ancien, Budapest- 
Paris 1991; Doerfer, Bemerkungen zur chronologischen Klas- 
sifikation des älteren Türkischen, in Altorientalische Forschungen, 
xvii (1991), 170-86; Doerfer, Versuch (see above). 

Inner Asia (3). The region of Kashghar. 

The Kingdom of the Hek-Khāns [9.v.] (in Turko- 
logical literature, the Karakhanids, 9th-12th centu- 
ries), was founded by tribes which formerly lived in 
the West Turk Empire but later moved to the area 
of Kashghar. The conversion of the dynasty to Islam 
(10th century) created new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. The literary idiom 
which emerged in the next century followed the Uyghur 
language tradition but experienced the consequences 
of new religious-cultural circumstances. The first lit- 
erary works (the Kutadghu bilig [g..], and the linguis- 
tic compendium Diwan lughāt al-Turk of Kāshgharī 
[g-.]), were written in the Arabic script. The latter 
one, which contains extensive word material, includes 
texts (proverbs and samples of folk poetry) which give 
a detailed account of Turkic languages in the llth 
century and is, therefore, a source of immense lin- 
guistic value. The 'Atabet al-haka’ik, a didactic work 
of Ahmed Yükneki (11th or 12th century [see aHMaD 
YUKNAKI]) also belongs to this literary idiom, the so- 
called Kāshgharī or Khākānī one. The structure of 
this language illustrates organic ties to the former 


| Turkic literary idiom which was established in Inner 
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Asia and manifests the clear continuity of linguistic 
development (Poppe, 67; Doerfer, Versuch, 219 fE). 
General works (some of them concern also the fol- 
lowing periods) A.N. Samoylovič, K istorii literaturnogo 
sredne-aztatskogo-turetskogo yazika, in Sbornik Mir-Ali- 
Shir, Leningrad 1928, 1-23; C. Brockelmann, Osttürkische 
Grammatik der islamischen Literatursprachen Mīttelasiens, 
Leiden 1954; J. Eckmann, ur Charakteristik der islam- 
ischen mūttelaltaisch-tūrkischen Literatursprache, in Studia Altaica. 
Festschrift für Nikolaus Poppe, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; 
A.M. Shéerbak, Grammatičeskiy očerk yazika tyurkskikh 
tekstov X.-XIII. w. iz Vostočnogo Turkestana, Moscow 1961; 
Z.V. Togan, Zentralasiatische türkische Literaturen, in Spuler 
(ed.), Altaistik, Leiden 1963, 229-49; E.N. Nadžip, Issle- 
dovaniya po istorii tyurkskikh vazikou XI-XIV w., Moscow 
1989; Kh.G. Nigmatov, Funktsional’naya morfologiya tyurko- 
yazitnikh pamyatnikoo XI-XII w., Tashkent 1989; Doerfer, 
Chaghatay language and literature, in EIr, v, 1992, 339-43. 
For the language monuments, see the arts. AHMAD 
YUKNAKI; AL-KASHGHART and KUTADGHU BILIG, and also 
R. Dankoff, Wisdom of royal glory (Kutadgu bilig), Chicago- 
London 1982; idem and J. Kelly, Mahmiid el-Kāzgarī, 
Compendium of the Turkic dialects. Türk siveleri lügati (Divanü 
Lugat-it-Tiirk), Inceleme. Tenkidi metin. Ingilizce tercüme, Dizin- 
ler, 3 vols. Duxbury, Mass. 1982-5; Kâşgarlı Mahmud, 
Divânü ligati’t-tiirk, Ankara 1990. 
Central Asia (1). The region of Kh“ārazm. 
Kh*ārazm [g.v.] is considered as a crucial region 
in the history of Turkic peoples since it was a cross- 
road of different Turkic elements (Uyghur, Oghuz and 
Kipéak). The literary idiom which emerged in this 
area (14th century) clearly reflects the intermingling 
and merging of these languages. The Kh"àrazmian 
literary language, which was also used in the Dasht-i 
Kipčak [qv. in Suppl] in the lands of the Golden 
Horde, was a clear continuation of the literary idiom 
of the former period with respect to its structure. 
General works: see above (Inner Asia 3). Editions and 
analysis of language monuments: J. Eckmann, Neācii 
"Lferadis, i, facs. Ankara 1956; A. Zajączkowski, Waj- 
starsza wersja turecka Husräv u Sirin Qutba, 3 vols. Warsaw 
1958-61; A.M. Shéerbak, Oguz-name—Mukhabbat-name, 
Moscow 1959; E. Nadžip, Khorezmi, Mukhabat-nāme, 
Moscow 1961; A.K. Borovkov, Leksika sredneaziatskogo 
tefsira XI-XIII c vw., Moscow 1963; K.H. Menges, Zum 
Türkistanischen Tafsir des 12./ 13. Fhdts., in UAfb, xxxvi 
(1965), 348-59; E. Fazilov, Starouzbekskiy yazik, Kho- 
rezmskie pamyatmkt XIV veka, 2 vols. Tashkent 1966; 
M.N. Hacıeminoğlu, Kutb’un Husrev ü Şirini ve dil 
hususiyetleri, Istanbul 1968; A. Bodrogligeti, A fourteenth 
century Turkic translation of Sa‘dt’s Gulistān (Sayf-i Sarayi’s 
Gulistān bi t-Turkt), Budapest 1969; Nadžip, Tyur- 
koyazitsniy pamyatnik XIV veka “Gulistan” Seyfa Sarai i 


ege yazik, 2 vols., Alma-Ata 1975; J. Eckmann, Middle | 
Turkic glosses on the Rylands interlinear Koran translation, | 


Budapest 1976; É.I. Khodžandi, Latafat-name. Kniga o 
krasote. Vvedenie, transkriptsiya teksta, perevod, glossariy, gram- 
matičeskiy ukazatel’, Tashkent 1976; Nadžip, lstoriko- 
sraumitel’niy slovar’ tyurkskikh yazikov 14. veka (na materiale 
“Khosrau i Sirin”), i, Moscow 1979; R. Dankoff, The Turkic 
vocabulary in the Farhang-i Zafān-Gūyā (8th/ 14th century). 
Bloomington, Ind. 1987; A.F. Karamanlioglu, Seyfri 
Sarāyt, Gülistan tercümesi (Kītāb Gülistan bi't- Türkf), Ankara 
1989; H.E. Boeschoten et ahi, Al-Rabghüzi, The stories 
of the prophets, Qisas al-Anbiya’. An Eastern Turkish version, 
Leiden 1995; idem, Chwaresmtürkisch als z- Türkisch, in 
Jnal. of Turkology, 1/2 (1993), 183-201. 

Central Asia (2). The region of 
Tīmūrid cultural centres. 

The Čaghatay language, which emerged in the 
Tīmūrid empire and flourished in the cultural cen- 


the 


tres of Bukhara and Samarkand, is an Islamic Central 
Asiatic literary language which reached a high stage 
of development. It was used over the centuries in a 
vast geographic area which stretched from Inner Asia 
to the Crimea and the Volga region. This sophisti- 
cated literary language also met the needs of the 
Kipéak and Oghuz peoples. Mir ‘Alt Shir Nawā'ī [gv], 
who is considered the most outstanding figure of 
Caghatay literature (if not its founder), contributed to 
the standardisation and the strengthening of its Turkic 
components, although it has remained (to a certain 
extent) open to other Turkic literary idioms and has 
tolerated their impact. 

Eckmann (in Studia altaica. Festschrift für Nikolaus Poppe, 
51 ff), who emphasised the organic links of this lan- 
guage with former literary idioms, suggested the fol- 
lowing stages of its history: (1) Pre-classical period 
(from the beginning of the 15th century to the com- 
position of Nawa'r's first diwan in 1465); (2) Classical 
period (1465-1600) with such representatives as Husayn 
Baykara, Nawā'ī, Babur, Bayram Khan, etc.; and (3) 
Post-classical period (1600-1921), characterised on the 
one hand by the careful imitation of Nawa'r's language 
and, on the other hand, by the penetration of Uzbek 
elements. 2 

See M.F. Köprülü, Çagatay edebiyatı, in IA, iii (1945), 
270-323; A.K. Borovkov, Alisher Navoy kak osnovopolozhnik 
uzbekskogo literaturnogo yazika, in Alisher Navoy, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1946, 92-120 (Turkish tr. in TDAYB [1954], 
59-96); K.H. Menges, Das Čayatajische in der persi- 
schen Darstellung von Mirza Mahdi Xan, Wiesbaden 1956; 
A.K. Borovkov, Leksikografičeskaya traditsiya v slovaryakh 
čagatayskogo yazika, in Leksikografičeskiy Sbornik, vi (1960), 
151-60; E.N. Nadžip, Tyursksiy yazik deliyskogo sultanata 
XIV veka, in SovT, 1982/2, 75-85; A.M. Shéerbak, Gram- 
malica starouzbekskogo yazika, Moscow 1962; J. Eckmann, 
Chagatay manual, Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1966; 
Kh. Nazarova, Osobennosti sintaksičeskogo stroya uzbekskogo 
literaturnogo yazika, Tashkent 1979; A.K. Borovlov, 
Badi‘ al-luyat. Slovar’ Tal Imani Geratskogo k socineniyam 
Alishera Navoi, Moscow 1961; Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Sanglax. A Persian guide to the Turkish language by Muham- 
mad Mahdi Xan, facs. text with an introduction and 
indices, London 1960; Eckmann, The Divan of Gada’i, 
Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1971; A,J.E. Bodro- 
glīgeti, Halis’s story of Ibrahim. A Central Asian Islamic 
work in Late Chagatay Turkic, Leiden 1975; A. Ibrahimova, 
M. Ya. Cingi, Kelurname (starouzbeksko-tadziksko-persidsku slo- 
var’ xvii v.), Vvedenie, transkriptsiya i perevod teksta, glossarit, 
leksiko-grammatičeskii ocerk, grammatičeskii ukazatel’, Tashkent 
1982. 

Eastern Europe and its diffusion areas 

The first monument representing the language of 
this area is the Codex Cumanicus, appearing at the turn 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. It is a compendium 
of specimens (some of them translations of religious 
texts), grammatical examples and glossaries, composed 
for missionary purposes. In the notes of the texts, the 
language is referred to as comanicum and chomaniche, 
while in the texts themselves, we find the terms tatarče 
and tatar til. It represents dialects spoken in the area 
of the Kipéak (¢.v.; see also DASHT-1 ĶIPČAĶ and KUMAN). 
Texts from the Crimea, despite Ottoman influences, 
also reflect Kipéak influences, explaining the forma- 
tion of the mixed language characteristic of the local 
population. The sources are mostly official documents 
which originate from the successor khanate of the 
Golden Horde; this link is also reflected in the emerg- 
ing Tatar literary language. 

The Armenians of south-western Ukraine (originat- 
ing from the Crimean community) were in permanent 
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contact with Kipéak Turks through their trading activ- 
ities. As a result, they accepted this linguistic idiom as 
their administrative and religious language. Of this we 
possess many 16th-17th century records (official docu- 
ments, language manuals, religious texts, etc.) which 
reflect a specific dialect of the Kipéak languages. 
Under the rule of the Mamluks [9.v.] in Egypt and 
Syria (13th-16th centuries), we witness the emergence 
of a Turkic literary idiom which in structure resembles 
the literary idiom of Kh*ārazm, reflecting the mixed 
Kipéak-Oghuz provenance of the ruling class which 
emerged from slaves purchased by the Ayyübid [g.».] 
sultans and amirs from the Pontic and north Caspian 
areas. The linguistic records can be divided into three 
groups: (a) Mamlük-Kipéak proper (structurally very 


close to the literary idiom of Kh*arazm); and (b) a | 


mixed Oghuz-Kipéak dialect with two sub-groups: (1) 


dialect with prevailing Ottoman Turkish elements. 
On the other hand, the literary activity of the 


Mamlük period displays close ties to other Turkic | 


areas, mainly to Kh"arazm and to Istanbul (also at- 
tested by linguistic evidence). Daily contact between 


the ruling class and the Arab population created the ; 


need for compiling grammars and dictionaries; these 


used Arabic linguistic models, and likewise reflect the | 
mixed character of the language used in the Mamlük- | 


Kipéak area. 


Bucharest 1973; D. Drüll, Der Codex Cumanicus. Ent- 


stehung und Bedeutung, Bochum 1978. Among studies | 
concerning the interpretation of the work, a series of | 
articles by Drimba has special importance (see biblio- | 


graphic data in Revue des études sud-est européennes 
xxxii (1994), 388-90). Also G. Györffy, Autour du 
Codex Cumanicus, in Analecta. Orientalia memoriae. Alexandri 
de Körös dicata, i, 110-37; Ligeti, Prolegomena to the 
Codex Cumanicus, in AO Hung, xxxv (1981), 1-54; Ya. 
R. Dashkevič, Codex Cumanicus. Voprosi vozniknoveniya, 
in Voprosè Yazikoznaniya, xxiv/4 (1985), 72-83; idem, 
Codex Cumanicus—deystvitel’no li Cumanicus, in ibid., 
xxxvii/2 (1988), 62-74; M. Mollova, Codex Cumanicus: 
le bouddhisme et le turk oriental, in. W.ZKM, lxxx (1990), 
143-65; P.B. Golden, The Codex Cumanicus, in H.B. 
Paksoy, Central Asian monuments, Istanbul 1992. 
Mamlūk-Kīpčak. General surveys (containing lists of 
the language monuments): T. Halasi-Kun, Die mameluk- 
kiptschakischen Sprachstudien und die Handschriflen in Stambul, 
in KCsA, iti/1 (1940), 77-83; A. Inan, XIII.-XIV. yüzyi- 


llarda Misir'da. Oguz-Türkmen ve Kipgak. lehçeleri ve “Halis | 


Türkçe”, in TDAYB (1953), 53-71; A.F. Karamanhoģlu, 
Küpgaklar ve Kipgak Türkçesi, in Istanbul Üniversitesi Ede- 
biyat Fakültesi Türk Dili ve Edebiyan Dergisi, xii (1962), 
174-84; Eckmann, The Mamluk-Kipchak literature, in CAJ, 
viii (1963), 304-19; A.N. Garkavets, Aipcakskie yaziki: 
Aumanskit i armyano-kipcaksku, Alma-Ata 1987; Karaman- 
līoģlu, Ātģgak Türkçesi grameri, Ankara 1994; R.J.H.M. 
Ermers, Turkic forms in Arabic structures. The description 
of Turkic by Arabic grammarians, Nijmegen 1995. 
Armenian Kipčak. A comprehensive bibliography is 
Dashkevié, Armyano-kipčakskti yazik. Bibliografiya literaturi 


1802-1978, in RO, xl/2 (1979), 79-86. Studies which | 


appeared after the above-mentioned bibliography: Gar- 
kavets, Konvergentsiya armyano-kipčakskogo yazika k slavyanskim 
v XVI-XVII w., Kiev 1979; A.A. Garkavets, Armyano- 
kipčakskie pis mennie pamyatniki XVI-XVII w., in G.F. Girs 
et alii (eds.), Srednevekoviy Vostok. Istoriya kultura, istočnikove- 
denie, Moscow 1980; Dashkevič, Armyano-kipčakskit yazik 


XV-XVII vv. v osveshčenii sovremennikov (Ob ispol’zovanii ék- | 
stralingvistīčeskikh dannikh dlya istorii tyurkskikh yazikov), in | 


Voprosi Yazikoznaniya, 1981/5, 79-92; idem, Armyano- 


kipčakskiy yazik: étapi istorii, in ibid., 1983/1, 91-107; 
E. Tryjarski, Die Armeno-kiptschakische Sprache und Literatur — 
ein Beispiel fiir kulturellen. Synkretismus, in UAfb, N.F., v 
(1985), 209-24; idem, O dialekinoy differentsiatsit armyano- 
kipčakskogo yazika, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1987/4, 23-9, 
idem, Religious terminology in Armeno-Kipchak, in fnal. of 
Turkology, i/1 (1993), 59-111. Studies concerning the 
relation between the Kipéak literary tradition and the 
Tatar language: T. Halasi-Kun, Monuments de la langue 
tatare de Kazan, in Analecta Orientalia memoriae. Alexandri 
de Körös dicata, i, 138-55; M.Z. et alü, Istoki tatarskogo 
literaturnogo yazika, Kazan’ 1988. 

West Asia (1). Anatolia. 

Although Anatolia was conquered by the Saldjüks 
[g.v.] of Oghuz [see auuzz] origin at the end of the 
llth century, it is not until the end of the 13th cen- 


| tury that we find the first written literary works which 
a dialect with prevailing Kipéak elements, and (2) a | 
: ence from the Turkic language tradition of the east 


attest this idiom. The first works exhibit strong influ- 


(orthography and grammar), which disappears with 
the gradual standardisation of the norm of the liter- 
ary language. Literary activity in the first period arose 
in various politico-cultural centres in Anatolia, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Rim Saldjük state, and 
because of this, the richness of documentation is not 
comparable with other Turkic languages. Because of 
strong Arabic-Persian influences, careful analysis is 


| necessary in order to discern the Turkish core of this 
See The Codex Cumanicus: Vl. Drimba, Syntaxe comane, ` 


language material. The language of this period tends 
now to be called Old Anatolian Turkish instead of 
the former Old Ottoman, a term which lacks histor- 
ical validity. The emergence of the centralising Otto- 
man rule created entirely new conditions for the 
development of this literary idiom. The written lan- 
guage experienced enormous Arabic and Persian influ- 
ences, effectively creating a gap between the written 
and spoken tongues, and it was the task of language 
reform in Turkey in the 20th century to deal with 
this linguistic gap. 

In the sphere of historical phonetics, a large group 
of records written in non-Arabic tongues (Latin, Greek, 
Armenian, Georgian, Cyrillic, Hebrew and Syriac), 
including grammars and dictionaries (composed mostly 
by Europeans), present source material of immense 
value for their investigation; first attempts at periodi- 
sation have made it clear that the final solution to the 


| problem will arise from systematic and statistically- 


based linguistic search. 

A survey of literature concerning the history of the 
idiom is given in the related chapters in Hazai, Kurze 
Einf, and Handb. d. t. Sprachw. 

'The Oghuz background: Z. Korkmanz, Das Oghu- 
sische im XH. und XIII. Jahrhundert als Schriftsprache, in 
CAJ, xvii (1973), 294-303; M.I. Yusifov, Oguz grupu 
türk dillärinin mügayisäli fonetikasi, Baku 1984; G. Guliev 
et alu, Oguz grupu türk dilldrinin mügayisäli grammatikasi, 
ii, Morfologiya, Baku 1986. Surveys of the language 
monuments: Korkmaz, Sadru’d-din Şeyhoğlu, Marzuban- 
name tercümesi. Inceleme, metin, sözlük, hpkibasim, Ankara 
1973 (58-66); G. Doerfer, Zum Vokalismus nichterster 
Silben in altosmanischen Originaltexten, Stuttgart 1985 (10- 
16: Unsere Quellen; M. Adamović, Konjugationsgeschichte 
der türkischen Sprachen, Leiden 1985 (8-26: Die Quellen). 
History of the literary language and historical gram- 
mar: A.S. Levend, Türk dilinde gelişme ve sadeleşme evreleri, 
*Ankara 1972; A.N. Kononov, Osnovnie étapi_formirovaniya 
turetskogo pis^mennogo-literaturnogo yazika, in Voprosi Yazikoz- 
naniya, 1977/4, 21-36; F.K. Timurtaş, Eski Türkiye tiirkgest, 
XV. yüzyıl. Gramer —metin —sózlük, Istanbul 1977; V.G. 
Guzev, Staroosmanskiy yazik, Moscow 1979; Doerfer, 
Das Vorosmanische. (Die Entwicklung der oghusischen Sprachen 
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von den Orchonischrifien bis zu Sultan Veled), in Türk dili 
Arastumalan Yillig: Belleten (1975-6), 81-131; Adamović, 
Konjugationsgeschichte der türkischen Sprachen, Leiden 1985; 
E.A. Grunina, Istoriceskaya grammatika turetskogo yazika, 
Moscow 1991; see also L. Johanson, Die westoghusische 
Labialharmonie, in Orientalia Suecana, xxvii-xxviii (1978-9), 
63-107; idem, Pluralsuffixen im Siidwesttiirkischen, Wiesba- 
den 1981; Guzev, Oerki po teorii tyurkskogo slovoizmeniya, 
imya, na materiale staroanatoliysko-tyurkskogo yazika, Lenin- 
grad 1987. 

West Asia (2). The South-Caucasian region. 

In Adharbaydjan, widespread literary activity has 
been attested over centuries. Nevertheless, the literary 
language was not "able to make progress against the 
influence on the one hand of Persian culture and on 
the other of the Ottoman Turkish. The rehabilitation 
of Ādharbāydjānī or Ādharī [g.»], which is closely 
related to the spoken dialect, began in the middle of 
the 19th century in Transcaucasia (Mirza Fath "Alī 
Akhundov). It became strongly influenced by Ottoman 
Turkish atthe beginning of the 20th century...” 
(A. Samoilovitch, EI', art. Turks). Even though the 
local dialect left many traces in certain literary works, 
its development was concealed by the written idiom, 
which was dominated by the Ottoman norm. It is 
accordingly difficult to ascertain purely through lan- 
guage texts the historical separation of the local dialect 
and its emergence in the literary language (probably 
during the Safawid period (see G. Doerfer, in Err, 
v/3, 226). 

A thoroughly selected informative survey is offered 
by I. Bellér-Hann, A history of Cathay. A translation and 
linguistic analysis of a fifteenth-century Turkic manuscript, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1995 (Bibliography: 188-200). See 
also Doerfer, Azeri (Adari) Turkish (= Azerbaijan. viii), 
in Elf, iii/3, 245-8. 

West Asia (3). The East Caspian region. 

It is generally accepted that the Turkmens played 
a significant role in the early (Kh*arazmian) period 
of Islamic Central Asian Turkic literature, but they 
later came under the influence of the Caghatay lan- 
guage (Samoilovitch). Poets who lived in the 18th- 
19th centuries essentially used this language (Z.V. 
Togan, in Spuler (ed.), Altatstik, 244), and traces of 
the local idiom can be attested in selected manuscripts 
of their works. The modern Turkmen literary language 
emerged only in the Soviet period (Baskakov, Tyurk. 
Jaz., 91). 

See M.N. Khidirov, Nekotorie voprost po istorii turkmens- 
kogo yazika, Ashkhabad 1975; Z.B. Mukhammedova, 
Issledovaniya po istorii turkmenskogo yazika XI-XIV vekov, 
Ashkhabad 1973; S. Ataniyazov (ed.), Türkmen dilinin 
tarikhi grammatikasinin problemalari, Ashkhabad 1980. 

The emergence of contemporary literary 
languages 


The second half of the 19th century is considered | 
a turning point in the history of Turkic literary lan- | 


guages. During this period, we have two main idioms: 
Caghatay (in its late "post-classical" version) in the 
east and Ottoman in the west which, in both cases, 
were used by Turkic peoples. Caghatay was used by 
Turkic peoples of Central Asia, the North Caucasus 
and the Volga region; historically, it belongs in the 
Uyghur-Kipéak linguistic area and includes many ver- 
sions due to strong influences from local idioms. Otto- 
man, beyond the borders of its empire, broadly 
influenced the linguistic development of the Crimea 
and Ādharbāydjān (the so-called West Oghuz area). 

The economic, political and cultural challenges of 
this period created a completely new socio-cultural 
situation which included both integrating and sepa- 


rating tendencies. Language, being one of the most 
important factors of self-identification, and at the same 
time, an important instrument of economic-cultural 
development and modernisation, partook of these 
trends in the realm of Ottoman socio-political life. 
On the other hand, the Turkic world further east was 
confronted with similar challenges but under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Its geographic isolation and frag- 
mentation, and its lack of a common political centre, 
was in sharp contradiction with the situation in the 
west, where the Ottoman Empire was a strong and 
centralised power. 

Following the Russian conquest and integration of 
Central Asia, one may observe two opposing trends: 
nationalist and local. The first one emerged in the 
Crimea and is closely associated with the name of 
Gasprali [9.v.], who represented the idea of language 
unity (dilde birlik) and was actively involved in the cre- 
ation of a new common language for all Turkic peo- 
ples. The second one was expressed by strong efforts 
to create literary languages on the basis of local idioms. 
This trend coincided with the ambitions of Imperial 
Russia which followed a policy of “divide and rule” 
and favoured tendencies of separation. The appear- 
ance and rapid unfolding of regional written idioms 
of Tatar and Bashkir (based on the Kipéak tradition), 
of Uzbek and (New-) Uyghur (based on the Caghatay 
tradition, but also assimilating Ķipčaķ elements), and 
of Adharbaydjani (based on the Ādharī variant of the 
common Oghuz tradition), was the result of the above- 
mentioned tendencies. 

The results of this linguistic evolution became clear 
in the 20th century, with the creation of the Soviet 
Union and the Republic of Turkey. This new polit- 
ical set-up was bound to strengthen and even seal the 
linguistic fragmentation of the Turkic peoples. The 
creation of new literary languages, Moscow’s policy 
of Russification and Sovietisation, the changes in the 
writing systems of both countries, and finally, the lan- 
guage reform of Turkey, completed a process which 
had begun at the end of the 19th century. 

The immense political changes of the Turkic world 
which have resulted from the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, have not left untouched the issue of language. 
We are currently witnessing the emergence of old and 
new options for the formulation of language policy in 
the newly-independent Turkic republics. For example, 
preliminary steps have been taken in the direction of 
the introduction of the Latin alphabet at the expense 
of Cyrillic. Such steps demonstrate a tendency of lin- 
guistic rapprochement, the ultimate results of which 
remain to be seen. 

General surveys with extensive bibliographies: 
A. Bennigsen-Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, La presse et 
le mouvement national chez les Musulmans de Russie avant 
1920, Paris-The Hague 1964; E.A. Allworth, Central 
Asian publishing and the rise of nationalism, New York 
1965; I. Baldauf, Schrifireform und Schrifiwechsel bei den 
muslimischen Russland- und Sowjettürken (1850-1937). Ein 
Symptom ideengeschichtlicher und kulturpolitischer Entwicklungen, 
Budapest 1993. 

6. Alphabets used in the course of history 

The oldest writing system of Turkic peoples is the 
so-called runic alphabet, which was used mostly for 
inscriptions on stone discovered in the Yenisei, Talas 
and Orkhon regions; the name reflects a certain re- 
semblance to the Old Norse inscriptions, but the 
more precise term runiform is preferred. It is widely 
believed that the Turks became acquainted with this 


| script through Sogdian-speaking Nestorian Christians 


(Menges, 67). The inscriptions of the Orkhon region 
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(8th century) illustrate, in comparison to other areas, 
a degree of normalisation. The script has also been 
attested in a number of manuscripts. 

In Inner Asia, which in early Turkic history was 
a crossroad of different cultures and religions, Turkic 
peoples were exposed to a large number of alpha- 
bets. The well-documented Manichaean script has been 
traced back to the Syriac Estrangelo, being “only its 
slightly modified form” (Menges, 69). One form of 
the Sogdian alphabet, which is also traced to another 
variant of the Aramaic script, was the source for the 
development of the Uyghur script (which appears in 
texts of the Tarim Basin and in Dun-Huang). Syriac 
script was also used in texts by Nestorian Christians. 
The Brahmi script, introduced by Buddhist mission- 
aries in Inner Asia, was also adopted in Turkic texts, 
and the clear rendition of vowels by this script is of 
great value for the history of phonetics. Certain texts 
also reveal the use of Tibetan. 

In a relatively short period, the Uyghur script at- 
tained a dominating role in Inner Asia and effectively 
overshadowed parallel writing systems; this role lasted 
up to the transition to the Mongol script, which was 
later also inherited by the Manchus. The Uyghur 
script was also able to influence the parallel devel- 
opment of Islamic literary activities in Inner Asia. 

The Arabic script was first adopted by Turks in 
Inner Asia (following essentially the Uyghur writing 
tradition) and expanded in the following centuries, the 
Oghuz literary usage of Anatolia being the second 
area of adoption of the Arabic script. In the initial 
period of adaptation, the script was infused with the 
eastern heritage, but local innovations quickly phased 
out this influence. The Hebrew alphabet was used by 
the Khazars (attested only in historical sources) and 
later, by the Karaims (which is still in use). A Kipéak 
group in the 16th century adopted the Armenian 
alphabet. The same alphabet was also used for Turkish 
spoken by Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire, 
thus leaving behind a large amount of written and 
printed material. The Greek alphabet was used by the 
Karamanlis (Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians) 


in the Ottoman Empire, and its use is documented | 


by literature, mostly of a religious character, which 
flourished over centuries. In the Ottoman period, we 
further find texts in the Latin, Syriac, Cyrillic and 
Georgian scripts written by Europeans, and these, 
which include grammars and dictionaries, are of great 
value for language history. 

In the early 18th century, Russian missionaries intro- 
duced the Cyrillic script to a variety of Turkic-speak- 


ing peoples (Chuvashs, Tatars, Kazakhs, Yakuts, etc.). | 


Among the Altai Turks and Tuvinians, the Mongolian 
script was used to "a very limited degree" (Samoi- 
lovitch, in E/', IV, 914). The Gagauz, who officially 
obtained in 1947 a writing system based on Cyrillic 
in 1947, used an amalgam of Cyrillic and Latin based 
on the Romanian alphabet (L.A. Pokrovskaya, in Tyurk. 
Jaz., 112-13). For Tatars living in Romania, the Latin 
script was introduced after World War II. Turkey 
introduced the Latin script in 1928-9. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union also introduced the Latin script, 
later replaced (in the 1940s) by the Cyrillic alphabet. 
Recent political changes have paved the way for a 
re-latinisation of Turkic languages. 

Despite these revolutionary changes, which have 
affected the great majority of Turkic speakers in China, 
Turkic speakers in Afghanistan, Iran and ‘Irak con- 
tinue to use the Arabic script. The Cyrillic alphabet 
introduced into Mongolia was also used by local Turkic 
languages. Finally, Turkish speakers in the Balkans and 


Cyprus adopted the new Latin script soon after the 
language reform of Turkey. 

Bibliography: Poppe, 37-57; Menges, 67-71. For 
the alphabet changes in the Soviet Union, see 
Baldauf, Schrifireform und Schriftwechsel bei den muslim- 
ischen Russland- und Sowjet-Turken 1850-1937 (with 
extensive bibl. and a useful chronological survey). 
7. General characteristics of their historical development 
Structure. It is generally accepted that ‘Turkic lan- 

guages “show considerable conservatism in the whole 
extent of their known history” (Samoilovitch, loc. cit.). 
With regard to their phonetic stocks and phonologi- 
cal systems, a comparison can be made between older 
and contemporary idioms. Such a comparison has 
illustrated considerable differences only in limited cases 
(mainly in marginal languages). On the other hand, 
the comparison of the Western Oghuz idioms with 
those of Central Asia, illustrates a certain “shift” in 
the articulation basis, which manifests a certain deve- 
larisation. Clearly, this has probably resulted from strong 
Indo-European, Iranian, influences (see A. Vambery). 
Sound harmony, the main element of morphological 
structure, has remained characteristic of almost all 
languages thus demonstrating a rather wide variety of 
realisation (Poppe, 181-4). Rupture or aberration was 
caused by foreign influences (ie. the Iranisation of 
the sedentary Uzbek population; the Slavic influences 
on the Karaim, etc.; see Menges?, 182). 

While the morphological structure "is extremely 
resistant to both internal and external changes, the 
syntax is more vulnerable to influences and conse- 
quently changes" (ibid. Introduction of subordinative 
conjunctions in Turkic languages, the original syntax- 
pattern of which is based on clause coordination, is 
the result of their long-standing contacts with foreign 
languages. The result of this influence varies accord- 
ing to the individual languages and may show a dif- 
ferent picture at the level of the literary idiom and 
the spoken dialects. 

Interrelations with other languages. Contact of Turkic 
languages with other idioms is reflected in evidence 
of linguistic interaction. The borrowings in their vocab- 
ulary clearly illustrate the extensive contact of Turkic 
peoples with other Eurasian civilisations and languages. 
At the same time, we find traces of Turkic loans in 
other Eurasian languages. The original word-stock of 
Turkic languages clearly displays influences from Paleo- 
asiatic, Mongol, Uralic, Semitic and Dravidian lan- 
guages. The diffusion of Turkic peoples in the south 
and west, and the creation of their successive literary 
languages through a process of cultural interaction, 
left their vocabularies exposed to foreign borrowings. 
The literary idioms of the east display clear Chinese, 
Iranian, Tokharian, Syriac, Sanskrit, Tibetan and, later, 
Mongol influences, together with a constant alteration 
of their character and intensity. The literary idioms 
of the west experienced Arabic and Persian influences. 
All Turkic literary languages in the CIS display strong 
Russian influences. 

Due to the historical distribution of Turkic peoples, 
their languages came in close loan-contacts with many 
other local idioms, the input of which has remained 
regionally limited. The main source-languages of the 
south-east are Chinese, Mongolian, Manchu and Tadjik; 
in the north-east, Mongolian; in the north-west, Uralic; 
and in the south-west, Arabic, Persian, Kurdish, Cau- 
casian, Armenian, Greek and Balkan Slavic. In addi- 
tion, Russian is an important source language for 
Turkic idioms of the CIS. The influence of West 
European languages on Turkish has been very strong 
for a long time. At a later stage, similar influences 
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appeared in other Turkic languages, often via Russian. 
Today, we are witnessing a strong and direct West 
European influence on Turkic languages. In turn, these 
protracted contacts also resulted in the substantial in- 
fluence of many neighbouring languages (from China 
to the Balkans) by Turkic idioms. 

8. Genetic connections of idioms: classification 

The purpose of this approach is to codify, on the 
basis of concrete linguistic features and feature com- 
binations, those idioms which exhibit a historical con- 
nection and common development. The resulting table 
will demonstrate the relationship of the given idiom 
to former stages of its linguistic development. 

Traditional linguistic classification of Turkic lan- 
guages is based exclusively on phonetic features. This 
classification reflects their inner development and com- 
plex differentiation process. The division between “cen- 
tral languages” and “marginal languages” (Chuvash, 
Yakut and Khaladj), is generally accepted due to their 
significant linguistic divergence. However, the position 
of the later ones, especially of Chuvash, is debated 
since it reflects the position of the Altaic theory. Its 
followers regard it as an independent link in the Altaic 
language family. Its opponents do not recognise this 
specific role and regard it as one member of the 
Turkic language family. 

The Central Turkic languages are divided into the 
following groups: Uyghur (or Caghatay) languages 
(Uzbek, New Uyghur, Salar); Kipéak languages (Kir- 
ghiz, Kazakh, Karakalpak, Kumuk, Karachai-Balkar, 
Nogai, Crimean Tatar, Tatar, Bashkir); Oghuz 
languages (Turkmenian, Ādharbāydjānī or Adhari, 
Turkish, Gagauz); the Altai, Khakas and Tuvinian 
languages. Within the Kipéak language group, accord- 
ing to the terminology of Menges (60), the following 
subgroups can be stated: 1. Ponto-Caspian languages 
(Karaim, Karachai-Balkar, Crimean Tatar, Kumuk); 
2. Volga-Kama-West-Siberian languages (Tatar and 


Bashkir); 3. Uralo-Caspian languages (Kazakh, 
Karakalpak, non-Iranised or Ķipčak Uzbek, Nogay, 
Kirghiz). 


The marginal status of Yakut is explained by the 
late migration of these people to the north between 
the 13th and 18th centuries (Menges, 52). Khaladj, 
spoken in northern Iran, forms a very small and ex- 
tremely conservative language island, which preserves 
a series of striking archaisms. 

New attempts at classification, which deal with tran- 
sitional features that link these languages in an orga- 
nic continuum, focus on the position of individual 
languages and their relation to each other (Menges, 
60-1; Doerfer, in MT, xi [1985], 1-34; Tekin, in Erdem, 
v/13 [1990], 129-39). Finally, the introduction of math- 
ematical methods has given a new dimension to lin- 
guistic analysis, the results of which remain to be 
seen. 

9. Periodīsation of language history 

'The history of the majority of contemporary Turkic 
languages cannot easily be traced back to the origins. 
In contrast to Indo-European languages, there are no 
written linguistic monuments which form an uninter- 
rupted continuum. Their development was concealed 
by the commonly-used Islamic literary languages (see 
above, iv, 5). Nevertheless, there are notable excep- 
tions to this rule: Uzbek, New Uyghur, Tatar, Turkish 
and Adharbaydjani or Adhari, respectively. The or- 
ganic continuity of these languages and their former 
literary idioms are attested by extensive linguistic doc- 
umentation. On the other hand, the simultaneous use 
of these languages by speakers of other idioms con- 
tributed, to a certain extent (at least in an abstract 


way), to their formation. Remarkable is the case of 
the Turkmens, whose role was more significant in an 
earlier rather than a later period (see Samoilovitch, 
in EI', Vol. IV, 912). 

The use of the terms Old and Middle Turkic for 
pre-Islamic and Islamic Turkic languages, attested by 
many linguistic monuments, and the use of New Turkic 
for modern languages, is an old tradition. The exact 
content and scope of these terms have never been 
defined; this also explains their varying and complex 
interpretations of these terms (see PTF, i, pp. vii-viii; 
Poppe, 73). The boundary between Old and Middle 
Turkic is based not only on external linguistic fac- 
tors, which by themselves may support such a dis- 
tinction due to their organic regional-historical vicinity, 
but is also based on internal ones (see Eckmann, in 
Studia Altaica, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; Poppe, 67-8). In 
reality, this borderline between the Middle and New 
Turkic is represented by a period of transition: the 
disappearance of common literary languages and the 
emergence of new, independent idioms. In the case 
of West Oghuz languages (Turkish and Ādharbāydjānī 
or Ādharī), such a transition probably occurred in the 
18th-19th centuries; but for other languages, it occurred 
in the 19th-20th centuries. 

v. Turkic languages today 

l. Preliminary remarks 

The 19th century is considered a turning point in 
the history of the Turkic languages. It is the period 
of their discovery and the beginning of a new era in 
their development. Systematic scholarly research has 
revealed a large network of living local idioms and 
their varying structures. Also, extensive research and 
discoveries have brought to light many historical per- 
spectives of the Turkic language family. In parallel, 
the second half of the 19th century witnessed a break 
with the old literary languages. This event prepared 
the ground for the birth of new literary languages in 
the 1920s and 1930s. These languages, based on liv- 
ing idioms, did not have their phonetic particularities 
concealed by conservative writing systems (a charac- 
teristic feature of the old literary languages). Finally, 
the new period signals the beginning of a state-guided 
language policy. 

2. General survey 

The following survey, based on established literary 
idioms, gives information with respect to their geogra- 
phic extension and number of speakers. Explanations 
concerning their dialectal background and recent past 
available in the separate columns. For census prob- 
lems, see G. Hazai, in Cahiers d'études sur la Mediterranée 
orientale et le monde turco-iranien, xiv [1992], 5 ff. 

Compass points, relating strictly to language terri- 
tory, take Kashghar as their centre. 

A. South-west (East Caspian and South-Caucasian 
area, Near East, Balkan): 

Adharbaydjani 

Iran 

CIS 

Afghanistan 
Gagauz 

CIS 

Bulgaria 
Turkish* 

Turkey 

Balkan countries 

West European countries 

‘Trak 

Cyprus 

Syria 

Jordan 
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Turkmenian 
CIS 
Iran 
Afghanistan 
‘Trak 


* Genetically the “Crimean Osmanli” belongs to | 


Turkish (see Doerfer, in PTF, 1, 272-80). 
B. South-east (Central and Inner Asia, North China*): 
(New) Uyghur 
China 


Afghanistan 
* There are two small Turkic languages which do 
not have a literary tradition and are spoken in the 
province of Kansu (northwestern China). Salar is close 
to New Uyghur; literate persons use this language, 
together with the Arabic alphabet (Poppe, 49). The 
Yellow Uyghurs have no literary language. Some pho- 
netic features link the languages to the Khakas (Poppe, 
40). However, these isolated languages share certain 
common features (K. Thomsen, in PTF, i, 566). 
** The present Uzbek literary language has a very 
large heterogeneous dialectal background. According 
to St. Wurm (in PTF, i, 489), we have the Kipéak- 
Uzbek dialects (close to Kazakh), the semi-Iranised 
and lranised dialects (losing partially or fully their 
vowel harmony), and the Turkmenised dialects (called 
by G. Doerfer Oghuz-Kipchak, see Elr, v, 227). The 
dialectal conditions greatly influenced the foundation 
of the new literary language, which initially, was based 
on Kipéak dialects (1929-30). Some years later, the 
Iranised dialect of Tashkent was chosen as the dialec- 
tal basis (1937) of the literary idiom. 
C. North-west (Lithuania, Ukraine, Crimea, Siberia, 
Central. Asia): 
Bashkir (CIS) 
Chuvash (CIS) 
Crimean Tatar (CIS)* 
Karachai-Balkar (CIS) 
Karaim (CIS) 
Karakalpak (CIS) 
Kazakh 
CIS 
China 
Mongolia 
Afghanistan 
Kirghiz 
CIS 
China 
Afghanistan 
Kumük (CIS) 
Nogai (CIS) 
Tatar 
CIS 
Romania 
Turkey 
China 
Bulgaria 
* The present status and future of Crimean Tatar is 
unclear. At the end of the World War II, the entire 


population was deported from the Crimean peninsula | 


to Central Asia, where they used, as documented by 
printed material, their literary language. This fact 
clearly contradicts the position that their language 


"can be regarded as practically extinct” (Poppe, 44). | 


In recent years, they have been allowed to return to 
the Crimea but, so far, only a small number has 
chosen to do so. 

D. North-east: 


Altai (CIS)* 
Khakas (CIS)** 
Tuvan*** 
CIS 
Mongolia 
Yakut (CIS)**** 
* Altai is a literary language, created for the small 
ethnic groups of the Altai Kray territory of the Russian 
Federation. It unites the Altai, Telengit and Teleut 
dialects, which are very similar, and the dialect group 


! of Tuba (Kumandins and Lebed Tatars) which has 


transitory links to the Shor (Menges, 60) and Kipcak 
languages (Poppe, 41). Until 1947 it was called Qirat, 
a name selected in 1917 (see Pritsak, in PTF, i, 569). 
** Khakas is the name of the literary language cre- 
ated for the Sagai and Kacha peoples, which live in 
a district of the town Abakan and form the main 
population of the Autonomous Republic of Khakassia 
of the Russian Federation. The name itself was cho- 
sen after 1917, borrowed from Chinese historical 
sources. Prior to 1924, when the Latin alphabet was 
introduced, they had no script. The Latin script was 
replaced in 1939 by the Cyrillic one (Poppe, 40). The 
literary language is also used by the Shors, who speak 


| a similar dialect but who lived during the years 1925- 


39 in a separate political unit and had their own lit- 
erary language (Pritsak, in PTF, i, 630; Poppe, 40). 
*** Tuvan (Tuva, Sojot, or Uriankhai) is spoken in 
the Autonomous Republic of Tuva of the Russian 
Federation (prior to 1944, it was a semi-independent 
republic). Before the introduction of the Latin alpha- 
bet (1931), which was replaced in 1941 by Cyrillic, 
they used the written Mongolian language (Poppe, 
39). The language of the Karagas is close to Tuvan. 
According to Baskakov (Tyurk. yaz., 12), they use Tuvan 
while, according to Poppe (39), “they have no script 
of their own and can read and write only Russian”. 
**** Yakut is also used by the Dolgans, who are 
Yakutised Samoyeds. 

As the preceding survey illustrates, huge masses of 
Turkic-speaking groups live outside the borders of 
established literary languages, in addition to the excep- 
tional case of the Azerbaijanis, most of whom reside 
outside the borders of the Republic of Azerbaijan. 
The intercourse of the speakers with other parts of 
a language territory varies from country to country. 
Certain countries which are very sensitive to minor- 
ity issues (e.g. Iran, ‘Irak, Afghanistan), prefer to limit 
cross-border contacts of ethnic kin. 

The establishment of the exact setting of genetic 
groupings, and their relations in the conglomerate of 
the Turkic dialects, require further study. Research 
among the Kirghiz and Uzbek populations of Afgha- 
nistan, and especially, among the Oghuz-speaking 
groups of Iran, has greatly enriched our knowledge 
concerning language relations in these areas. In the 
latter case, there have been some initial attempts to 
genetically classify these idioms. The fact that Turkic 


| languages, with the exception of the marginal languages 


(see above, iv. 8), are very similar at the structural 
level, does predicate the mutual comprehension of dif- 
ferent Turkic speakers, but this is, to a certain extent, 
possible only within the smaller genetic groups, i.e. 
Oghuz, Ķipčak and Uyghur (see L. Bazin, in Hérodote, 
xlii [1986], 106-7; Hazai, loc. taud.). 

General surveys about Turkic peoples and languages: 
Sh. Akiner, Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union, with an 
appendix of the non-Muslim peoples of the Soviet Union, 
London 1983; J. Faensen, Sprachen in der USSR. Verzeich- 
ms der Namen mit Angaben zu Verbreitung, Sprecherzahl, 
Schrift und Publikationsstatistik, Osnabrück 1983; L. Bazin, 
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Les peuples turcophones en Eurasie. Un cas majeur d'expansion 
ethnolinguistigue, in Hérodote, xlii (1986), 75-108; L. Johan- 
son, Grenzen der Turcia. Verbendendes und Trennendes in der 
Entwicklung der Türkvólker, in Turcica et Orientalia. Studies 
in honour of Gunnar Jarring on his eightieth birthday 12 October 
1987, Istanbul 1987, 51-61; J. Kornflit, Turkish and Turkic 
languages, in C. Bernard (ed.), The world’s major lan- 
guages, New York and Oxford 1987, 619-44; V. Kozlov, 
The peoples of the Soviet Union, London-Bloomington- 
Indianapolis 1988; M. Ruhlen, A guide to the world lan- 
guages. 1. Classification, Stanford 1991; Hazai, La question 
līnguistīgue dans le monde turc actuel, in Cahiers d'études 
sur la Méditerranée orientale et le monde turco-iranien, xiv 
(1992), 5-15. 

The general Turkological introductions (see above, 
i) give good selective bibliographies concerning the 
individual languages. Exhaustive bibliographic infor- 
mation is offered by the following works: 

Ādharbāydjānī. Sh. Saadiev, Bibliografiya literatur 
po azerbaydžanskomu yazikoznaniyu (Sovetskiy period), Baku 
1960; S.G. Memmedova, Obshcestvennie nauki Sovetskogo 
Azerbaydžana 1920-1980 gg., Bibliografičeskiy ukazatel’, Baku 
1983. 

Bashkir. T.M. Garipov, M.L. Rafikov and Z.G. 
Uraksin, Bibliografiya po bashkirskomu yazikoznaniyu (1917- 
1967), Ufa 1969; A. Valeeva, Bashkirskoe yazikoznanie 
(1967-1977 g.g.). Ukazatel” literaturi, Ufa 1979; Garipov 
et alii, Bashkirskoe yazikoznanie. Ukazatel’ literaturi, Ufa 1980. 

Chuvash. N.P. Petrov, Bidliografičeskiy ukazatel" litera- 
turi po cuvashskomu yaziku, Čeboksari 1931. 

Karaim. A. Dubinskiy (= A. Dubiński), Bibliografiya 
trudov po karaimskomu yaziku i literature i pecatnikh tekstov 
na karaimskom yazike, in A.N. Baskakov et alii, Karaimsko- 
russko-pol’skiy slovar’, Moscow 1974, 14-28. 

Karakalpak. D.S. Nasirov et ali, Bibliograficeskiy 
ukazatel po karakalpakskomu yazikoznaniyu (1925-1976 ge.), 
Nukus 1978. 

Kazakh. Sh. Sh. Saribaev, Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel’ 
po kazakhskomu yazikoznaniyu, i, Alma-Ata 1960, ii, Alma 
Ata 1971. 

Kirghiz. V.P. Zvoleva, Yazikoznanie, iskusstvo (1956- 
1960). Ukazatel’ literaturi, Frunze 1970; Sh. O. Sadikova, 
Yazikoznane (1956-1960). Ukazatel’ literaturi, Frunze 1970; 
N. Beyshekeev, Kigizskiy yazik (Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel’ 
literaturi), 1929-1959 gg., Frunze 1961; idem, Kirgizskiy 
yazik. Bibliografičeskty ukazatel’ 1960-1970 gg., Frunze 1985. 

Tatar. A.G. Karamullin, Bibliografiya literaturi po 
tatarskomu yazikoznaniyi, Kazan’ 1958; G.K. Yakupova, 
Bibliografiya po tatarskomu yazikoznaniyu (1778-1980), 
Kazan’ 1988. 

Turkish. In the absence of comprehensive bibli- 
ographies, see the respective introductions, and also 
R. Underhill, Bibliography of modern linguistic work on 
Turkish, in D.I. Slobin and K. Zimmer (eds.), Studies 
in Turkish linguistics, Amsterdam 1987, 23-51; H. Boe- 
schoten and L. Verhoeven (eds.), Turkish linguistics today, 
Leiden 1991. | 

Turkmen. N.A. Voronina, Bibliograficeskiy ukazatel’ 
literaturi po turkmenskomu yazikoznaniyu (1924-1964 ge.), A 
(1924-1964 gg), Ashkhabad 1966. 

Uyghur. A. Kaydarov, Uygurskiy yazik i literatura. 
Annotirovanniy ukazatel’, i, Alma Ata 1962; K. Oztopgu, 
Modern Uygurca ile ilgili açıklamalı bir kaynakça, in Türk 
Dilleri Araştırmaları, iv (1992), 155-70; C. Wei, An intro- 
duction to the modern Uygur literary language and its dialects, 
in WZKM, Ixxix (1989), 235-49; idem, An historical sur- 
vey of modern Uyghur writing since the 1950s in Xinjiang, 
China, in CAF, xxvii (1993), 249-322. 

Uzbek. M. Gulyamova, Uzbekskoe yazikoznanie. 
Ukazatel literaturi, 4 vols., Tashkent 1973-6; A. Sh. 
Shukurov and D. Bazarova, Uzbekskoe sovetskoe yazikoz- 


| nanie. Bibliografičeskie očerki (po 1982 g.), Tashkent 1986. 

Yakut. N.E. Petrov, Yakutskiy yazik (Ukazatel’ liter- 
aturi), Yakutsk 1958. 

Fortunately, we possess two excellent bibliographic 
surveys about dictionaries of Turkic languages: 
A. Tietze, Die Lexikographie der Turksprachen, i, Osmanisch- 
Türkisch, in Fr. J. Hausmann et alii, Wörterbücher, dic- 
tionaries, dictionnaires, Berlin and New York 1991, 
2399-2407; G. Doerfer, Die Lexikographie der Tiirksprachen, 
ii, Sonstige Türksprachen, in ibid., 2407-15. 

3. Contemporary. developments 

The emergence and subsequent establishment of 
the Soviet Union and the Republic of Turkey after 
World War I inaugurates the era of state-guided lan- 
guage reform. This policy, fuelled by the opposing, 
but equally strong, ideological perceptions of the two 
states, was the determining force in the future devel- 
opment of Turkic languages. 

Concerning the Soviet Union, see the remarks in 
section iv. 5, above. Concerning Turkey, after the 
rapid reform of the written script (in effect, in 1929), 
the purification of the vocabulary from Arabic-Persian 
elements came on the agenda. After some initial social 
tension (due to lack of experience of those involved), 
a new literary language was born. This new language 
has also been responsible for the standardisation of 
its oral format. In the early 1950s, the language issue 
gradually became a political affair; as B. Brendemoen 
points out, dil dávás: (the language affair) gradually 
developed into a parti dāvāst (party affair) (in Hazai, 
Hb. türk. Sprachw., i, 457). Today, instead of one cen- 
tral language policy, various opposing social and polit- 
ical forces are determining the drive for linguistic 
reform. In turn, this drive has resulted in the per- 
manent change of the language norm. The linguistic 
revision (if not translation) of Ottoman literature, and 
even literary works of the first period of the Republican 
era, manifests the rapidity and intensity of this process. 

In contrast to nationalist and Pan-Turkic move- 
ments, which espoused the linguistic unity of the Turkic 
world, historical developments of the 20th century have 
favoured the separation and stabilisation of Turkic 
idioms. This trend has been particularly acute for dia- 
lects which were left outside of the sphere of the esta- 
blished literary languages. The language territory, 
especially in the central area, exhibits at the level of 
dialects a strong standardising influence of 21 literary 
languages. This creates the danger of disappearance 
of the territorial language variants, which are partic- 
ularly important in the investigation of language his- 
tory. The insular position of dialects or languages also 
involves a specific danger-factor for their future exist- 
ence. The disappearance of dialects (e.g. Litovian Tatar, 
Kriméak, etc), and the endangered position of the 
Karaim language, are clear results of this development. 

The enormous political changes of the early 1990s 
have created completely new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. Nevertheless, the 
re-latinisation of alphabets in the CIS, combined with 
certain efforts to initiate a common language policy 
with Turkey are, for the time being, vague trends 
with no clear agenda. The opening of the formerly 
isolated areas of the CIS has placed the Turkish lan- 
guage in a privileged position. Turkish attempts at 
"cultural expansion" in these areas, particularly in the 
educational field, may result in the widespread use of 
| the language within the Turkic world. 
| Works representing the Soviet language policy: Mla- 
| dopis’mennie yaziki narodov SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad 


1959; Yu. D. Desheriev and I.F. Protéenko, Razvitie yazi- 
kov narodov SSSR v sovetskuyu ébokhu, Moscow 1968; Deshe- 
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riev, Zakonomernosti razvitiya līteraturnikh yazikov narodov 
SSSR v sovetskuyu épokhu. Razvitie obshčestvennikh funktsiy 
literaturnikh yazikov, Moscow 1976. Problems of the 
emergence of the Turkic literary languages in Russia 
and the two alphabet reforms in the Soviet Union 
are exhaustively treated in the monograph of J. Baldauf 
(see above, iv. 6), which offers an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and a calendar of these events. Concerning lan- 
guage reform in Turkey, its different stages and political 
background, see Brendemoen, in Hdb. d. türk. Sprachen- 


wiss., i, 454-93 (with a comprehensive bibl) J.M. | 


Landau, Language policy and political development in Israel 


and Turkey, in idem, Jews, Arab, Turks, Jerusalem 1993, | 


133-49. 
Concerning recent developments in the Turkic world, 


see A.B. Ercilasun, Latin alfabesi konusunda gelişmeler, in | 


Türk Dili, no. 523 (1995), 738-78. 

IN. LITERATURE. 

1. Pre-Islamic literature of the Türks. 

The information on oral literature of the early 
Turks is scarce. The first written records in Turkic 
languages are known from the inscriptions in Mongolia 
and Siberia. While the existence of pre-6th-century 
texts is highly debated, the first dated inscriptions are 
from the first half of the 8th century. These inscrip- 
tions are lamentations as well as praises of the deceased 
kaghans or other noble persons. The script is called 
runic and was deciphered only in 1893 by V. Thom- 
sen. Later, W. Radloff edited the bulk of these inscrip- 
tions. The research on these monuments as well as 
the discussion on their literary form is continuing. In 


(G. Hazar) 


general, these are prosaic accounts containing pas- | 


sages in poetical form (cf. Bazin; Klyashtorniy). 
From several regions of Central Asia, mainly from 
the Turfan region and Dunhuang, texts have came 
to light through the numerous expeditions from var- 
ious countries since the end of the 19th century. These 
texts written in a variety of scripts, but mainly in the 
so-called Uyghur script (which is in principle another 
variant of the Sogdian script), are mostly of religious 
content, and are dated between the 9th and 17th 
centuries. The Central Asian regions were influenced 


by merchants and ideas passing through the region. | 


Thus the world religions of Manichaeism, Christendom 
and Buddhism found here shelter and/or supporters 
in the Central Asian oases along the Silk Road. 

The Manichaean literature is written in Manichaean 
as well as in runic and Uyghur scripts. The texts are 
confessions, doctrinal works, hymns of many kinds, 
prayers, letters, etc. Some of them are written poems 
using strophic alliteration (cf. Clark). 

The Christian literature, written not only in Uyghur 
but also in Syriac script, is rather limited, but the 
story of the Magi is a precious piece amongst it (cf. 
Asmussen). 

The Buddhist literature is rich, but it is not clear 
to what extent one can speak of a “canon”. Texts 
were translated from Tokharian, Sogdian, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, but mainly from Chinese. Not only were 
many works of the Hinayana deciphered, but also, 
even to a greater extent, works of the Mahayana and 
Tantrism. Among the Mahayana sūtras we find the 
most famous ones, such as the Lotos Sūtra or the Golden 
Light Sütra. But new compositions were also produced, 
e.g. a poetical version of the *Amitāyurdhyānasūtra which 
is known only from its Chinese prose form. The 
Samantabhadracaryāpranidhāna was taken as a model for 
making similar verses. In addition to the Amitābha 
belief, Maitreyanism developed and was widespread, 
as shown by the early translation of a famous work 
called Maitrisimit which exposes the career of the future 


Buddha Maitreya in a way like that of the historical 
Buddha. Recently, some Chan texts have also been 
found. Altogether, by the increasingly prolific editions 
of new texts we get a fuller picture of what can be 
called Uyghur Buddhism. Only a few translators are 
known by name; Singqo Sali Tutung worked as the 
most prominent at the turn of the 10th to the 11th 
centuries (cf. Elverskog, with full bibl). 

Non-religious literature is little known (cf. Zieme). 
In addition to letters, which are not literature in the 
true sense, there are some poems and benediction 
texts which were in use for some rites. Adaptations 
of Greek (e.g. fables of Aesop, the Alexander Romance), 
Indian (e.g. Pajicatantra, Ramayana) and Chinese (e.g. 
Yijing) themes became known, and show us Central 
Asia as a transitory region between West and East. 

Islam slowly penetrated into the Turfan region, 
where even in the 15th century, Buddhism was still 
alive. Besides showing the adoption of Islam, there are 
also some literary traces of opposition to Islam (cf. 
Tezcan/Zieme). . 

Bibliography: IA, art. Türkler, J.P. Asmussen, The 
Sogdian and Uygur- Turkish Christian literature in Central 
Asia before the real rise of Islam: a survey, in Indological 
and Buddhist studies. Volume in honour of Professor J.W. 
de Fong on his sixtieth birthday, Delhi 1982, 11-29; 
L. Bazin, La littérature épigraphique turque ancienne, in 
PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964-5, 192-211; L.V. Clark, 
The Turkic Manichaean literature, in Emerging from dark- 
ness: studies in the recovery of Manichaean sources, ed. 
P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn, Leiden, etc. 1997 (Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies XLIII), 89-141; 
J. Elverskog, Uyghur Buddhist literature, Turnhout 1997; 
A. von Gabain, Die alttürkische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 
211-43; S.G. Klyashtorniy, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pis mennosti, in Vostočnoy Turkestan v drevnosti i rannem 
srednevekov'e, Moscow 1992, 326-69; S. Tezcan and 
P. Zieme, Antüslamische Polemik in. einem alttürkischen 
buddhistischen Gedicht aus Turfan, in Altorientalische 
Forschungen, xvii (1990), 165-70; Zieme, Einige Bemer- 
kungen zur Profanliteratur der Uiguren (Uygurların dindise 
edebiyatı üzerine birkaç not), in Beşinci Milletler Arası 
Türkoloji Kongresi, Istanbul 23-28 Eylül 1985, Istanbul 
1985, 1. Türk dili, 277-88. (P. ZiEME) 
2. Early Turkish Islamic literature up to 

the Ottomans. 

The migration of ever growing numbers of Turk- 
ish speakers, belonging predominantly to the Oghuz 
branch, into Western Asia from the late 4th/10th cen- 
tury onwards, especially in the wake of the battle of 
Malazgird [g.v.] in 463/1071 and later of the Mongol 
invasions of the 7th/13th century, and the subsequent 
formation of Turkish Islamic polities in Western Persia 
and Asia Minor during the 7th/13th and 8th/l4th 
centuries led to the development of a Western Turkish 
Islamic literature distinct from its Eastern counter- 
parts, notably Karakhanid and Caghatay literatures. 
Because the post-8th/14th century development of this 
vast corpus of Islamic Turkish literature until the early 
14th/20th century took place under Ottoman rule, it 
is normally referred to as “Ottoman Turkish literature". 
We will here be concerned only with the pre-Ottoman 
period. 

Although the earliest extant specimens of. Western 
Turkish literature date back to the second half of the 
7th/13th century and the first half of the 8th/14th 
century, it has been argued, on the basis of several 
early works that bear the imprints of both Eastern 
and Western Turkish, that this written literature had 
begun to take shape earlier (for a recent summary, 
see Zeynep Korkmaz, Eski Türk yazı dilinden yeni yazı 
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dillerine geçiş devri özellikleri, in Türk Dili Araştırmaları 
Yılığı-Belleten [1991], 55-64). It seems, however, safer 
to assume that the emergence of a high literary culture 
in Western Turkish occurred under the patronage of 
Turkish deytiks in Asia Minor which proliferated con- 
comitantly with the decline of Saldjük rule in Anatolia 
after the defeat inflicted upon them by the Mongols 
at Köse Dagh (641/1243 [g.v.]) (S. Tekin, Mehemmed 
bin Bālī'nin eski Anadolu Türkçesine aktardığı Güzide adh 
eserin Harezm Türkçesindeki ash ve “olabolga” meselesi hak- 
kinda, in Türklük Bilgisi Araştırmaları, xv [1991], 408- 
13). In this context, the often-cited decree of the 
Karamanid Shams al-Din Mehmed Beg, said to have 
been issued after his capture of Konya in 675/1277, 
that only Turkish should be used in the chancery 
assumes special significance [see KARAMAN-OGHULLARÍ, 
at Vol. IV, 620a]. 

The great bulk of the earliest layer of Western 
"Turkish literature was religious, especially mystical, in 
tone and content. The main representatives of this 
trend in verse were: Sultén Walad (623-712/1226- 
1312 [g»], the son of Djalal al-Din Rūmī [g.v], 
whose Persian works /dbtidā-nāma and Rabāb-nama as 
well as his diwan contain 367 couplets in Turkish; 
Yūnus Emre (possibly d. 720/1320 [g.v.]), the re- 
nowned mystical poet whose posthumously collected 
dīwān holds the distinction of being the first diwàn 
in Western Turkish literature and who also composed 
a mathnawi of 562 couplets entitled Risālet al-nushiyye; 
Gülshehri (d. after 717/1317 [g..], whose Turkish 
works include a free adaptation of ‘Attar’s Mantik 
al-tayr with the same title and a sacred biography of 
Akhi Ewrán [g.v.], both in mathnawi form, as well as 
a number of ghazals; ‘Ashik Pasha (d. 733/1333 [9.v.]), 
who is best known for his monumental mystical 
mathnawt of around 12,000 verses called Gkarīb-nāme 
but who also composed smaller mathnawis as well as 
self-standing poems; Ahmed Fakih, most likely the 
name of several—possibly as many as five—figures 
who lived in Anatolia during this period, to whom is 
attributed a kasida of 83 verses called the Carkh-name, 
as well as a mathnawi of 339 couplets called Kitab- 
awsāfi mesadjid al-sherife, and the great Hurifi poet 
Nesīmī (d. ca. 820/1417-8 [q.v.]}, whose Turkish diwan 
played a pivotal role in the development of Ādharī 
poetry. On the profane side, the important figures 
were: Khodja Dehhānī [g.v.], a poet of the 7th/13th 
century generally viewed as the earliest representative 
of Ottoman diwdn poetry, only ten of whose poems 
have been recovered; Sheyyad Hamza [9.v.], an obscure 
figure who appears to have lived during the first half 
of the 8th/14th century and who is best known for 
his 1,529-couplet mathnawi Yūsuf u Želīkhā; Mes'üd b. 
Ahmed, another obscure poet who is known for his 
long mathnawi Süheyl ü New-bahār, an adaptation from 
an unknown Persian work, and his selective verse trans- 
lation of Sa‘di’s [q.».] Bustan; Kadi Burhan al-Din (d. 
800/1398 [g.v.]), the remarkable scholar and states- 
man who holds the distinction of being the first 
Western Turkish poet to collect and arrange his own 
dīwān, Fakhrī, who translated Nizāmī's Khusraw u Shirin 
in 758/1367; Yūsuf Meddah, the author of Warka we 
Gülshàh, which he composed in 770/1368-9; and a 
certain Kemāl-oghlu, who compiled a romance entitled 
Ferah-nāme in 789/1387. Well-known poets of the turn 
of the 8th/14th century not mentioned here, such as 
Sheykh-oghlu (d. ca. 812/1340) and Ahmedi (d. 815/ 
1413 [9.v.]), were transitional figures who ended their 
careers under Ottoman patronage. 

The most important prose writers of this period are 
Mustafa Darir (d. after 796/1392-3 [9.v.]), best known 


for his moving translation of a late version of the sira 
of Ibn Ishak in five volumes but who was also an 
accomplished poet with a short Yusuf u Zülokhà to 
his credit; and Ku! Mes'üd, the earliest translator of 
Kalīla wa-Dimna into Turkish. There are numerous 
other extant prose works of translation from Arabic 
and Persian, often of unknown provenance and mostly 
on religious/ethical topics. In this context, special 
mention should be made of religious epics, which orig- 
inated as popular oral epics after the conquest of 
much of Asia Minor by the Turks in the late 5th/ 11th 
century. Written versions were composed as early as 
the 7th/13th century: the Batidl-ndme, celebrating the 
exploits of Sidi Battal Ghazi [g.v.], and the Danishmend- 
name, devoted to Melik Dānishmend [see DANISHMEN- 
pips] and designed as a sequel to the Baftal-name, 
were first committed to writing in the mid-7th/13th 
century, though the Dāniskmend-nāme survives only in 
the later version by ‘Arif "Alī (761/1360). The emer- 
gence of a closely related genre, hagiography, can 
possibly be also dated back to the 8th/14th century, 
though written versions begin to surface only towards 
the end of the 9th/15th century. 

'The prominent and striking feature of this corpus 
is the clear, though not unchallenged, predominance 
of Arabic and especially Persian literary norms and 
conventions in both poetry and prose. Continuities 
with earlier Turkish literary traditions, for instance 
the use of alliteration as an organising principle in 
poetry, can still be traced (M.S. Fomkin, Sultan Veled i 
ego tiurkskaya poeziya, Moscow 1994), though the suprem- 
acy of the new Islamic literary horizons is not con- 
tested. The ‘significance of the Arabic and Persian 
legacy should not, however, conceal from view the 
real and momentous literary event of this period, 
namely, the emergence of an Islamic Western Turkish 
literature at all cultural levels, folk, popular and élite. 

Bibliography: G. Kut et ali, Başlangıcından günü- 
müze kadar büyük Türk klāsikleri: tarih, antoloji, ansiklo- 
pedi, i, Istanbul 1985 (with essential references); Türk 

Dili Araştırmaları Yilhēt-Belleten, Ankara 1989 and 1991 

(special issues on the emergence of Turkish as a lit- 

erary language and on pre-8th/14th century Turk- 

ish poetry, respectively; B. Flemming, four articles 
on Turkish literature in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues 

Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, v,  Orientalisches 

Mittelalter, Wiesbaden 1990, 258-64, 278-83, 319- 

25, 475-81; relevant articles in Türkiye Diyanet Vakfi 

Islam Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1988-. A new ed. of the 

Battal-name is that of Y. Dedes, Battalname, introd., 

Eng. tr., Tkish. transcription, comm. and facs. text, 

2 parts, Cambridge, Mass. 1996. 

. (A.T. KARAMUSTAFA) 
3. Turkish literature of the Golden Horde 
and of the Mamlüks. 

The subject population of the Golden Horde (the 
Mongol rulers of which were Muslim by 1260) in the 
Volga Delta consisted of largely nomadic Kipéak Turks, 
who although partially Islamicised, were considered 
pagan for the purposes of the slave trade; Kipéak 
slaves provided the manpower of the Mamlük armies 
in Egypt and Syria, whereas some of their compa- 
triots, Muslim scholars from the Kipéak, such as Berke 
Fakih, and Sayf from Saray, migrated to Egypt and 
Syria. This may have been the case with Kutb, the 
author of the oldest Turkish mathnawi version of 
Khusraw u Shirin. He composed this work probably in 
Kh”ārazm in what is called Kh*arazmian Turkish. It 
has been assigned io the Golden Horde because it was 
dedicated to its Prince Tinibek, who campaigned in 
Kh*arazm when he became Khan in 741/1341, and 
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to Melek Khatun of the White Horde. Kutb kept 
himself strictly to Nizami’s [g.v] work, reproducing 
its motif structure and metre [see FARHAD WA-SHĪRĪN). 
A governor of the Golden Horde, Muhammad 
Kh"adja Beg, was in 754/1353 the dedicatee of a 
mathnawt entitled the Mahabbat-nàma, comprising 440 
bayts in the kazadi metre, written by Kh*ārazmī on 
the banks of the Syr Darya. 

“Mamluk Turkish literature", when J. Eckmann 
published his surveys, was generally known as *Kipcak 
literature". Much of the material Eckmann discussed 
consists of manuals which he himself regarded as "of 
little value, consisting merely of translations of Arabic 
or Persian books". From the 1960s onwards, the atten- 
tion of scholars, notably A. Zajaczkowski and A. Bod- 
rogligeti, has been increasingly directed towards works 
of literary value produced under the Mamlüks. The 
ethnic consciousness in the Mamlük ruling class per- 
sisted through its two periods of rule in Egypt and 
Syria (al-Ghawri had fond memories of his native 
Caucasus). It showed itself in the Mamlüks' names 
and their interest for the history and legends of their 
peoples. Thanks to them, two of the oldest monu- 
ments of Islamic Turkish literature, the Kutadghu bilig 
[q.v] and the Diwan lughāt at- Turk [see AL-KAsHGHARI], 
with prime data on mediaeval Turkdom, were pre- 
served continuously in Mamlük libraries. This inter- 
est often continued into the second generation who 
wrote in Arabic, such as Ibn al-Dawādārī [9.v.], and 
Ibn Taghribirdi [see ABU *L-MaHAsIN], historians who 
retold legends on the Turkish and Mongol tribes, and 


al-‘Ayni [¢.v.], who included excerpts from al-Kāshgharī | 


in his world history. If the Kipéak-speaking Mamlüks 
of the Dawlat at- Turk [see AL-BAHRIYYA], cherished the 
earliest Turkic classics, the Turkish-speaking Mamlük 
élite of the Dawlat al-Djarkas [see guRpjīvva], of Cir- 
cassian and Anatolian (Rumi) origin, valued Yünus 
Emre, ‘Ashik Pasha and Gülshehri [g.vv.], who wrote 
in old Anatolian Turkish akin to the Turkoman (or 
Oghuz, sometimes dismissed as a less "pure" form of 
Turkic) of the Arabic glossaries. Political and literary 
ties with Rüm had existed from the beginning of the 
Mamlük state (the sheykh Mukhlis Pasha, ‘Ashik Pasha's 
father, a refugee from Saldjūk Rüm, spent years in 
Egypt). All the preserved Turkish works written for the 
education, edification and amusement of the Mamlük 
class are from this later period. This literature 
has not yet been adequately evaluated, and very little 
of the material has been published; this is partly due 
to an anachronistic dismissal as "Ottoman" by lin- 
guists concentrating excessively on the Kipcak re- 
mains, and partly to their absence from the Ottoman 
tadhkira literature [cf. MUKHTARAT. 3. In Turkish]. The 
works in Kipéak are mostly non-artistic; manuals on 
archery and the equestrian arts [see BAYTAR], such as 


the Kitab fī ùm al-nushshab, Munyat al-ghuzāt, Baytarat | 


al-wadth and Kitab al-Khayl, on fikh, such as Berke 
Fakih's Irshad al-mulük wa ‘l-salatin (written in Alex- 
andria in 789/1387); Mukbil b. ‘Abd Allah’s com- 
mentary on al-Nasafī, Sharh al-Mandr (1402), is in 
Ķīpčak Turkish, too, as A. Mertol Tulum (Şerhu `l- 
Menār hakkında, in TDED, xvi [1968]) has shown; to 
these can be added three books entitled Kuab fi l- 
fikh and a translation of Abu '1-Layth al-Samarkandi's 
(9.0.] Mukaddimat al-salat). Under Īnāl [g.v], six vol- 
umes of a sumptuous Kur'àn with interlinear Old 
Anatolian Turkish translation were completed in 
Sha'bān 863/June 1459 (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Hs. 
or. 6163). Mustafa Darir [ge], the blind Mawlawī 
author, came from Arzan al-Rüm (Erzurum) to Cairo 
to compose his Tardjamat al-darīr wa-takdimat al-Z'ahir. 


| Muslim poetry, Uppsala 1994, 61-80) 


In this vast and complex work in Old Anatolian 
Turkish prose and verse, begun ca. 779/1377, com- 
pleted after the accession in 784/1382 of al-Zahir 
Barkük [9.v.], the miracles surrounding the Prophet’s 
birth and life are woven into a single developing nar- 
rative down to the life of his community and the 
deeds of the early heroes of Islam. His Tardjama-i 
fütüh al-Sham, a free translation of al-Wakidr's work 
(partly printed in F. Iz, Türk edebiyatinda nesir, i, 245-6), 
was completed in 795/1392 for the governor of Aleppo. 
He also wrote a Yusuf u Zulaykhà and a Yüz hadith 
terģjemesi partly published in Iz, of. cit, 27-33). Berke 
Fakih's rhymed epilogue on his sole extant copy of 
Khusraw u Shirin is dated 1383. Kemāloghlu Isma‘i in 
his Ferah-nāme adapted an Arabic prose story in a 
Turkish mathnawi in 789/1387 for the governor of 
Syrian Tripoli. Sayf-i Sarāyī translated Sa'di's Gulistān 
into Kipéak Turkish under the title Gulistan bi ’l-turki, 
a work dedicated in 793/1391 to the powerful Mamlük 
Batkhas al-Sudüni. In an appended small anthology 
comprising poems, mostly in Kh*arazmian Turkish, 
by Mawla Kadi Muhsin, Mawlana Ishak, Mawlana 
‘Imad Mawlawi, Ahmad Kh*ādja al-Sarayi, Kh”ā- 
razmi, ‘Abd al-Madjid, Toghli Kh"àdja, Hasanoghli 
and himself, Sayf laid down his prosodic principles. 
Al-‘Ayni [g.v.] enjoyed a high reputation as an Arabic 
and Turkish scholar. He lectured for Barsbay [g.v.] 
on history and related subjects, and occasionally trans- 
lated into Turkish for him. For the Anatolian aspects 
of his universal history (in Arabic, ed. Muhammad 
Muhammad Amin), he relies to a great extent on the 
accounts of eyewitnesses and on his own knowledge 
of the country. He translated the Hanafi fakih al- 
Ķudūrī's [g.v.] legal treatise into Turkish for Tatar. 
Sultan Ka'itbay [g.v.] left behind a magmi‘a of poetry 
(Istanbul, Aya Sofya 2047); for his library, a finely 
illuminated copy was made in 886/1481-2 of the col- 
lection of poems, mostly ghazals, Ayat al-basā'ir wa- 
ghayat al-sara@’ir by Rühi al-Mamlük, whose personal 
name, according to the colophon of the ms. Or. 4128 
in the British Library, appears to have been Karadja 
(G.M. Meredith-Owens, in Oriens, xviii-xix [1967], 
497). For the library of the same sultan, the sump- 
tuous copy (in Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı, Koguslar 883, 
Karatay, Türkçe yazmalar, i, 164 no. 489) of Muhammad 
b. Adja's (1417-76) translation of the Futūh al-Sham 
by al-Wāķidī into 12,000 Turkish verses was made. 
The translator, a judge under K@itbay, also com- 
posed a biography in Arabic (ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir Ahmad 
Tulaymat, Cairo 1974) of his protector, the Amir 
Yashbek min Mahdi (d. 885/1480). ‘Abd Allah from 
Diwrīgī [g.v.], a Kádi in Cairo, composed an ‘arid 


| manual in mathnawī form in 849/1445 (ed. T. Gandjei, 


The Bahr-i dürer: an early Turkish treatise on prosody, in 
Studia turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dicata, Naples 
1982). In 893/1487-8 Ibrahim b. Bali from ‘Ayntab 
composed a mathnawi on geographical matters, the 
Hikmet-nàme, for K@itbay. A Turkish quatrain by 
Ķā'itbay's son Mehmed is in the universal history 
K. Ukūd al-djawhariyya (vol. ii, Istanbul, Ayasofya 3313). 
Ķānsawh II al-Ghawrī [g.v.] left behind a small anthol- 
ogy of Turkish poems by himself and others, including 
Ottoman court poetry, called his dīwān (B. Flemming, 
Notes on ‘Ariiz in Turkish collections, in B. Utas and 
L. Johanson (eds.), Arabic prosody and its applications in 
) The Turkish 
K. al-Mivad; (Koguslar 989) was copied for al-Ghawrī. 
A small Risale-yi deste-gül fi keyfiyyet-i khilkat written for 
this same ruler, possibly by a student mamlik, is pre- 
served in the Leiden University Library, Cod. Or. 
1390. Implicit in Ķā'itbay's, and especially Ghawrī's, 
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court poetry was both oral and written poetic profi- 
ciency in the three Islamic languages of Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian. The Dawadar Yashbek min Mahdi 
al-Zahiri, who wrote some Turkish poetry himself, was 
a great patron of Arabic and Turkish letters [see Misr]. 
Kipéak-speakers mingled with Turkoman-speakers 
from the Mamlük cities of Amid [see DivAR BAKR] 
and ‘Ayntab [9.v.], from Ak Koyunlu-ruled Arzan al- 
Rim [see ERzURUM], or from other parts of Anatolia. 
Some of these non-Arabs were sent with embassies 
to Turkish rulers (al-"Aynī to Karamàn [see TNAL]; and 
Ibn Adja to Tabriz and to Rüm). After the introduc- 
tion of Imāmī Shr‘ism as the official religion in Persia, 
turcophone poets from Persia and Adharbaydjan went 
to live in Egypt and Syria under Mamlük protection, 
whilst others went to the Ottoman Empire. The 
Ottoman princes Djem and Korkud [g.vv.] visited 
Cairo in 1481 and 1509 respectively. For Kayghusuz 
Abdal [q.v], who spent several years in Egypt, a 
Bektāshī [g.».] tekke was built on the Mukattam hills 
{g.v.]; Gulshan? [9.v.] settled in Cairo. Sari Gürz's 
{g.v.] disputations in that city (914/1509) are docu- 
mented by a member of al-Ghawrī's circle in al-Kawkab 
al-durrī fi masa^il (adjunbat) al-Ghawrt (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Sarayı, III. Ahmet 1377), containing answers which 
al-Ghawri gave to various religious questions and some 
Turkish poetry. Al-Ghawri appreciated the “dervish” 
style cultivated by the Turkish poet and Süfi sheykh 
Sharif from Amid, whose full name was Husayn b. 
Hasan. His is the oldest known Turkish verse trans- 
lation of Firdawsi’s Shàh-náma, begun in 906/1501 
and finished within ten years; it comprises two large 
volumes containing about 60,000 5ayts. The earliest 
partial edition was undertaken by A. Zajaczkowski, 
Turecka wersja Šāh-nāme z Egiptu Mameluckiego, Warsaw 
1965, and in RO (reviewed in Jsl, xlv [1969]. The 
published parts can be briefly summarised as follows. 
The Prologue includes doxologies of God and the 
Prophet, praise of al-Ghawri and his predecessors, the 
reason for writing the book, the reigns of Gayümarth, 
Hüshang, Tahmürath and Djamshid. Fols. 616a-640b: 
colophon of vol. i and reign of Luhrasp (= beginning 
of vol. ii). Fols. 672-677b: five of the seven deeds of 
Isfandiyár. In RO, xxvii/l (1964). Fols. 8742-883: 
Iskandar's death and the lament of the philosophers. 
In RO, xxviii/2 (1965). Fols. 1096a-1124b: Excerpts 
from the stories of Khusraw Parviz and Shirin, 
Khusraw's treasures and Shirüya's ascension. Fols. 
1152-1170a on Firdawsi’s Shāk-nāma (in prose), epi- 
logue with praise of al-Ghawri, his scholarly, literary, 
and musical sessions, and his buildings. Sharif devi- 
ates from Firdawsī in using the azad; metre and in 
re-adapting themes from Nizami. His work is pre- 
served in the autograph presentation. copy (Hazine 
1519, dated 1511) which has 62 miniatures (vol i 
was completed in 1507 in the Dome of Yashbek, vol. 
ii in 1511 in the Mu’ayyad Mosque) and in other 
mss. such as Uppsala 147; Hazine 1520-1522; British 
Library, Or. 1126 and Or. 7208; and Vienna, Austrian 
Natonal Library, A.F. 307 (519). 

Husayn b. Muhammad al-Husayni wrote the min- 
utes of al-Ghawri’s maģjālis in the Arabic Nafa’is al- 
madjalis al-sultàniyya ft hakā”ik al-asrār al-kur'üniyya, 
including a Turkish poem. 

Darir’s and Sharif's works have been highly influ- 
ential in Anatolian Turkish writing (the indebtedness 
of Süleymàn Celebi to Darir is known). Whereas the 
few literary works in Ķipčak Turkish produced in the 
Mamlük lands, such as Sayf's Gulistàn translation, are 
preserved in unique copies and had no traceable 
influence on other Turkish literatures, the importance 


of the much-copied Turkmen-Oghuz works produced 
in the Mamlük state was considerable for Ottoman 
literature. The momentous events which led to the 
fall of the Mamlūk sultanate and the removal of the 
Mamlük libraries to Istanbul soon after the Ottoman 
conquest (possibly by Khādim Süleyman Pasha [4.2.]), 
combined to make Mamlük Turkmen-Oghuz litera- 
ture shortlived in its country of origin, but a matter 
of widespread interest throughout the western Turkish 
world from the 15th century onwards. 
Bibliography: Pioneer works in critical research 
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4. Turkish literature under the Ottomans. 

In general, see ‘OTHMANLI. mi. Literature; and for 
the ghazel specifically, see below. 

The ghazel (literally “flirtation”), a lyrical form with 
the rhyme scheme aa xa xa xa, etc., is the most fre- 
quently used poetic form in Ottoman diwan literature 
(which is consequently also called “ghazel literature”). 
Its formal conventions are those of the Persian ghazal 
[see GHAZAL. 11], as are its aesthetic norms and rhetor- 
ical devices. What elements of Turkic folk poetry may 
have been blended into the assimilation process of 
the Persian model and what interaction between folk 
and diwan poetry may have taken place during the 
approximately five hundred years of the Ottoman 
ghazel’s popularity is open to conjecture. Some such 
interaction is documented by certain folk poems by 
diwün poets (e.g. by Me'ali [¢.v.] in the 10th/!6th 
century) and ghazels (or forms derived therefrom) writ- 
ten by folk poets from the 11th/17th century onward. 

The classical Ottoman ghazel has five to 15 verses 
(ghazels of only four verses occur too rarely to permit 
the conclusion that this was also an accepted length, 
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these possibly being fragments). Ghazels of more than 
15 verses (ghazel-i mutawwel) occur, though primarily 
in the early period (for example, by Ahmedi [g.».] in 
the 8th/14th century. A tendency to write ghazels 
containing an uneven number of verses can be 
observed, five and seven verses being the marked 
favourites. The length of five verses had become the 
general favourite by the lOth/l6th century (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Osmanh gazelinin uzunluğunda görülen gelişmeler. 
16. yüzyılda durum, in nal. of Turkish Studies, xx [1996], 
1-8). 

The ghazel is composed in accordance with the rules 
of the Arabo-Persian metrical system (‘arid [g.v.]). 
However, not all Arabic metres were used in the 


Ottoman ghazel and among those that were used, cer- | 


tain variants of ramal, hazadj, and mudan‘ occur by 
far most frequently. Each verse of a ghazel is usually 
a complete semantic entity by itself, more often than 
not the verses of a ghazel appear, at least at first 
glance, to be linked to each other mainly by the 
metre and the rhyme. The relatively rare ghazels with 
a pronounced thematic focus are called ghazel-i yek 
üheng (whereas ghazels deemed to be of equal quality 
from beginning to end are known as ghazel-i yek āwāz). 
The best verse of the ghazel is termed beyt el-ghazel or 
shah-beyt. 

Sometimes one of the hemistichs of the matla‘ (the 
first verse, the two hemistichs of which rhyme with 
each other) is repeated in the last verse of the ghazel 
(redd-i matla^). A few ghazels of later date even have 
two matlas. The pen-name (makhlas [see TAKHALLUS. 
2.]) of the poet occurs generally in the last verse 
(makta*), rarely in the penultimate verse (hüsn-i makta‘) 
or not at all. In some ghazels one or more verses in 
praise of a person follow the verse containing the 
makhlas of the poet (ghazel-i müdheyyel). Another vari- 
ant is the ghazel-i mülemma' that is written in alter- 
nating Turkish and Persian and/or Arabic hemistichs. 

The occasional ghazel-i musammat is a ghazel the 
verses of which, with the exception of the matla^, have 
"inner rhyme" in that the middle and end of their 
first hemistich rhymes with the middle of their sec- 
ond hemistich (1st verse: aa; 2nd verse: būda; 3rd verse: 
ceca; etc., which corresponds to the strophic form of 
the murabba‘). Such ghazels naturally require metres 
that can be divided into two equal sections, as for 
example the aslī hezedj metre of four mefa‘ihin. 

Throughout the centuries, writing “parallels” to 
already existing ghazels was a very popular excercise. 
Such a “parallel”, nazīre, had to have the same metre 
and rhyme as its model. By means of it the poet 
tried to prove his equal or even greater excellence. 
However, due to the preponderance of some metres 
and to the fact that some rhymes are easy to apply 
and very hackneyed, determining whether a poem is 
a nazire or not in the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence is often fraught with uncertainty (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Nazire, the will-o’-the-wisp of Ottoman Divan 
poetry, in WZKM, lxxix [1989], 57-83). 

In an ordered (müretteb) collection of poetry (diwan), 
the ghazels are arranged alphabetically according to 
the last letter of their rhyme and, as a rule the poet 
composes at least one ghazel using each letter of the 
Arabic alphabet as final rhyme letter. 

The traditional subject matter of the Ottoman ghazel 
is love, of either mystical or profane nature (though 
the latter is often mystically inspired and generally 
couched in the mystical idiom), with concomitant ele- 
ments such as wine and spring, personae such as the 
derwish and the cup-bearer, in settings such as the 
garden in spring, the tavern, etc. (all aspects to be 


found in the Persian model). Only from the 11th/17th 
century onward, was the thematic scope of the 
Ottoman ghazel progressively broadened to include 
other topics such as philosophic or didactic thoughts, 
laments on fate, etc. (Prior to this there were, how- 
ever, some ghazels by sultans and princes expressing 
their feelings about events of the day quite clearly.) 

The diwán idiom, which over the centuries became 
saturated with Arabic and Persian vocabulary, was, 
of course, also that of the ghazel. The ghazels which 


; Nazmi of Edirne (d. 961/1554) wrote in pure simple 


Turkish (trki-yi basī are the most notable exception 
to this rule. 

The lyricism of the ghazel was not put to the serv- 
ice of pecuniary aims or personal advancement as was 
the Kaside [see KAsiDA. 3], but sometimes ghazels were 
set to music and sung. 

The forerunners of the Ottoman ghazel go back to 
the llth century in Central Asia. In Anatolia in the 
7th/13th century, Djalāl al-Din Rümi's [9.v.] Persian 
ghazels were very influential in preparing the ground 
for the Turkish ghazels of mystical purport. The first 
Turkic samples of this variety of ghazel were written 
by Rümi's son Sultàn Walad [g.v.]. Some also were 
written by the great mystic Yünus Emre (d. 720/1320 
[¢.v.]). In the sphere of worldly love, the first ghazels 


are by Dehhānī in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 


In the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, Ahmedī 
[g.v] followed by Sheykhī [9.v.] and Ahmed Pasha 
(4..], played an important role in the further devel- 
opment of the ghazel. The 9th/15th century then saw 
the maturity of the Ottoman ghazel, with Nedjātī Beg 
[¢.v.] regarded as its grand master. Sultan Mehemmed 
II and his son Djem were also reputed for their 
accomplishments in this field (as were so many of the 
Ottoman sultans and princes and one princess, namely, 
*Adile Sultàn, 1826-99, daughter of Sultan Mahmüd 
II and authoress of a dīvvān). 

In the 10th/16th century, the apogee of the art of 
ghazel-writing was reached with masters like Dhātī 
[¢.v.], Khayali Beg [9.v.], Yahya Beg (Tashlidjali [g.v.]), 
Baghdādli Rühi [gs], Newtī [go] and Baki [g.v.]. 
Fudūlī's [9.v.] ghazels, though reflecting his Ādharī ori- 
gin, influenced the strictly Ottoman ghazel and enjoyed 
lasting popularity due to their sincere emotions. This, 
too, is the century that saw the production of the 
largest collection of Ottoman ghazels ever written, 
namely, that by Sultan Sūleymān the Magnificent (his 
diwan contains 2,801 ghazels, the next largest collection 
of “only” 1,825 being by Dhātī). 

The populanty of the ghazel continued unabated in 
the 11th/17th century, flourishing with poets like Nef‘i 
[9.v.] (even though this poet is primarily renowned 
for his kasīdes), Nā'ilī-yvi Kadim [q.v.], the Sheykh el- 
Islam Yahya Efendi [9.v.] and Nabi [¢.v.]. 

In the 12th/18th century the ghazel continued to 
flourish, the luminaries of this century being Nedim 
[g..], famous not only for his ghazel but also, and 
perhaps even more, for his sharkis [q.v.], and Sheykh 
Ghalib [g.v]. 

The ghazels written in the 19th century no longer 
attained the former level of excellence. Finally, after 
the turn of the century the writing of ghazels fell into 
desuetude. 

Bibliography: W.G. Andrews, Jr., An introduction to 
Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 136- 
42; idem, Poetry’s voice, society’s song. Ottoman lyric poetry, 
Seattle and London 1985; C. Dilcin, Divan şiirinde 
gazel, in Türk Dil, lu (1986), 78-247; B. Flemming, 
Das türkische Gasel, in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues Hand- 
buch der Literaturwissenschaft, v, Orientalisches Mittelalter, 
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Wiesbaden 1990, 278-83; H. Ipekten, Eski Türk ede- 

biyatt. Nazim sekillderi ve aruz, Istanbul 1994, 7-27; 

M. Isen and A.F. Bilkan, Sultan sdirler, Ankara 1997. 

(Epiru G. AMBROs) 

5. Modern Turkish literature. 

The foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923 
may be taken as the beginning of modern Turkish 
literature because it is the beginning of a new era 
not only politically and historically but also culturally. 
The cultural policy introduced by the Republic aimed 
to cut the ties with the past and build a new culture 
which would be nationalist (in Kemalist terms), popu- 
list and “progressive”. Language reform (1928) and 
various social and educational reforms were steps 
towards the realisation of this ideal. In a remarkably 
short time, the literature of the Turkish Republic 
became one of the most diverse literatures both in 
form and content, reflecting a variety of ideological 
and political stances, artistic beliefs and practices. It 
is possible to look at modern Turkish literature in 
four periods which are by no means sharply divided. 

(a) 1923-38. The most prominent features of the 
period are nationalism, optimism and the pride of 
having won the War of Liberation. With the literacy 
campaign which followed the alphabet reform (1928) 
and the purification of the Turkish language, the open- 
ing of Halkevleri “People’s Houses” [see KHALĶEvI) 
whose activities included exhibitions, drama clubs, 
library services, community courses, and the import 
of new technologies for printing, the number of pub- 
lished materials and literacy increased dramatically. 
The state policy of forming and shaping a new cul- 
ture was in full speed. In poetry, numerous revered 
poets such as Abdülhak Hamid Tarhan (1852-1937), 
Mehmet Emin Yurdakul (1869-1944 [see MEHMED 
EMIN|), Ahmet Haşim (1885-1933), Mehmet Akif Ersoy 
(1873-1936 [see MEHMED ‘AKIF]), Yahya Kemal Beyatlı 
(1884-1958), who had emerged during the Ottoman 
empire, continued to write, usually with ‘arid. But there 
was also a new generation of poets who sometimes 
formed literary circles. For example, Faruk Nafiz 
Çamlıbel (1898-1973 [see ČAMLIBEL, in Suppl.]), Yusuf 
Ziya Ortaç (1913-75 [g.».]), Orhan Seyfi Orhon (1890- 
1972), Halit Fahri Ozansoy (1891-1971), and Enis 
Behiç Koryürek (1891-1949 [g.v.]) are known as Hece’nin 
bes şairi “Five poets of the syllable". They divorced 
themselves from “rid and promoted the syllabic metre. 
They were populists and romantic nationalists at heart. 
They wrote about nature, and in praise of Anatolia 
and its people. Another group, the Yedi meyaleciler 
"Seven torches", was composed of young poets in 
search of novelty as a reaction to the romantic nation- 
alism of their aforementioned colleagues. Among them 
were Sabri Esat Siyavusgil (1907-68), Ziya Osman Saba 
(1910-57), Yasar Nabi Nayir (1908-81), and Cevdet 
Kudret Solok (1907-). They, too, wrote in syllabic 
metre but more under the influence of the French Par- 
nassian school. During the same period, Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpınar (1901-62), Ahmet Muhip Dıranas (1909-80), 
Ahmet Kutsi Tecer (1901-67) and Cahit Sıtkı Tarancı 
(1910-56) also became well-known names. The real 
revolutionary and modernising poet was Nazım Hikmet 
(1902-63 [q.v.]), who did away with the conventional 
moulds and wrote poems full of lyricism which damned 
social injustice. In fiction, Yakup Kadri Karaosma- 
noģlu (1889-1974), Refik Halit Karay (1888-1965 [g.v.]), 
Halide Edip Adivar (1884-1964 [see KHALIDE EDIB]), 
Reşat Nuri Güntekin (1889-1956 [see RESHAD NÜRI]) 
Hüseyin Rahmi Gürpınar (1864-1944), Peyami Safa 
(1899-1961), Halit Ziya Uşaklıgil (1866-1945 [see 
KHALID DIvA’]) and Memduh Şevket Esendal (1883- 


1952 [g.v. in Suppl.]) depicted the disintegration of the 
Ottoman society, the immoral lives of religious sec- 
tarians, conflicts between urban and rural Anatolia, 
and also wrote sagas of the recent war. 

(b) 1940-60. By the 1940s, the romantic nation- 
alism of the previous era turned to social realism. 
Turkish intellectuals responded to diverse political and 
social trends and ideas. Meanwhile, the state encour- 
aged and invested in the translation of literary works 
from the leading outside languages into Turkish. In 
poetry, with the Garip “Strange” or Birinci yeni “The 
First new ones” movement in the early 1940s, Orhan 
Veli Kamk (1914-50 [9.v.]), Oktay Rifat Horozcu 
(1914-88 [g.v.]), and Melih Cevdet Anday (1915-) 
launched poetic realism. They did away with rigid 
forms, metres and rhyme, and moved away from lyri- 
cism. In their poems they championed the little man 
as hero. During the same period, Fazıl Hüsnü Dağ- 
larca (1914-), Behcet Necatigil (1916-79), Cahit Külebi 
(1917-) and others wrote on a variety of themes, devel- 
oping their own styles. During the late 1950s, a strong 
reaction against realism in poetry emerged from a 
group of poets who called themselves Ikinci yeniler 
"The Second new ones" and advocated "art for 
innovation's sake". Salah Birsel (1919-), Ilhan Berk 
(19162, Cevdet Süreyya (1931-), Tahir Uyar (1927- 
85) and Edip Cansever (1928-86) practised obscu- 
rantism and neo-surrealism. Their wild imaginations 
and dreams were expressed with distortions of lan- 
guage. More than anything, they tried to depict the 
experiences of the alienated individual in urban cen- 
tres. In fiction, Sait Faik Abasıyanık (1906-54) 
combined in his short stories local colour with scenes 
from the everyday life of the little man. Harsh and 
not-so-happy realities of the Anatolian peasants and 
rural life found expression first in the writings of 
Sabahatin Ali (1906-48 [g.v.]) and then Mahmut Makal 
(1933-) in the 1940s. In the mid-1950s, the genre of 
the Village novel emerged, represented at its best by 
Yasar Kemal (1922-2, Orhan Kemal (1914-70) and 
Fakir Baykurt (1929-), and in drama by Cahit Atay 
(1925-) and Necati Cumali (1921-). Tank Bugra (1918- 
94) and Kemal Tahir (1910-73) reflected the interest 
of the literati in history through their novels, as did 
A. Turan Oflazoglu (1932-) and Orhan Asena (1922-) 
through their plays. Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar (1901- 
62) combined occidental and oriental values in his 
novels. During the same period, Nurullah Ataç (1898- 
1957) wrote belles-lettres and left a lasting impression 
with his innovative usage of Turkish syntax and lexi- 
con. The search for something different to replace 
the Village novel genre is seen in the works of authors 
like Leyla Erbil (1931-), Vüs'at O. Bener (1922-) and 
Ferid Edgü (1936-), while Aziz Nesin (1915-95) began 
to excel as the most prolific satirist of modern times. 

(c) 1960 onwards. During the 1960s and the 1970s, 
“art is for society” became the prominent approach. 
Thinking of the past and trying to come to terms 
with it was usually expressed in revolutionary themes. 
Social problems and different ideological and politi- 
cal solutions to them were reflected in literature, so 
much so that politics and literature became at times 
inseparable. In poetry, Ahmet Arif (1926-91), Ataol 
Behramoglu (1942-) and Ismet Ozel (1944-) called 
themselves the revolutionary young poets against the 
bourgeois writers. Later, Ozel was to turn to Islam 
and Behramoglu abandoned crude propaganda and 
his didactic style. Atilla Ilhan (1925-) combined ele- 
ments of classical and folk poetry, whilst Can Yiicel 
(1926-) excelled as the lyrical satirist. Village poets 
continued to provide enlightenment and live entertain- 
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ment to their provinces, but at the same time most 
of the minstrels made appearances in the urban centres. 
While the poems of the blind minstrel Agk Veysel 
(1894-1973) came to be known by everyone, new and 
old folk ballads became songs of protest in the 1970s. 
The village genre continued with Fakir Baykurt, Sevket 
Süreyya Aydemir (1897-1976), and Yasar Kemal in 
novel and short story, but the majority of the authors 
began to shift to themes concerning the life of the 
individual and to more urban settings. Turkish workers 
and the problems associated with immigration, and 
the individual’s alienation also became popular sub- 
jects. While Yusuf Anlgan (1921-89), Tahsin Yūcel 
(19335, Enis Batur (19522, Orhan Pamuk (1952-), 
Nedim Giirsel (1951-), Selim Ileri (1949-), Bilge Karasu 
(1930-95), Murathan Mungan (1955-), Füsun Akatlı 
(1944-) are among the prominent names of the era, a 
group of women writers such as Nezihe Meriç (1925-), 
Leyla Erbil, Adalet Ağaoğlu (1929-), Sevgi Soysal 
(1936-76), Füruzan (1935-), Tomris Uyar (1941-), Aysel 
Özakın (1942-), Pınar Kür (1943-), Nazlı Eray (1945-), 
Ayla Kutlu (1938-), Latife Tekin (1957-) and Erendüz 


Atasü (1947-), who emerged in the 1970s and 1980s, ! 


continue their success through the 1990s. In drama, 
Cahit Atay and Sermet Çağan (1929-70) are known 
for their plays which use Turkish themes and tradi- 
tional forms with absurdist influences. The late 1980s 
saw the advent of “writers in prison”, following the 
coup in 1980, and a group of “Islamic poets” such 
as Sezai Karakoç (1933-) and Ismet Özel (1944-) who 
write in the forms of current innovative Turkish poetry. 
Meanwhile, a Turkish diaspora literature is emerging 
with the works of second-generation Turkish settlers 
in Europe. 

Turkish literature of the 1990s is more diversified 


and pluralistic than ever with a range of beliefs, set- i 


tings, situations and ideologies; it is no longer a lit- 
erature of the “type”, but of the individual. 
Bibliography: Niyazi Berkes, Literary development in 
modern Turkey, in Toronto Quarterly, xxix/2 (1960), 
225-43, Carole Rathburn, The village in the Turkish 
novel and short story, 1920-1955, The Hague 1972; 
Fahir Iz (ed.), An anthology of modern Turkish short 
stories, Minneapolis 1978; Special issue on Yasar 


Kemal, in Edebiyat v/1-2 (1980); Talat Sait Halman | 
(ed.), Contemporary Turkish literature: fiction and poetry, | 
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6. Literature in Turkic languages outside 
Turkey from 1400 to the present. 
(a) Čaghatay literature in Central Asia and 
Uzbek literature 
Poetry in Caghatay, called also Türk, had its climax 
in the 15th century with the works of Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawà' [gs]. Back in history, continuity of Turkic 
written literature presented itself in a different light 


than today. Towns and libraries were destroyed as 
the Mongols were advancing. The cultural centres had 
little time to flourish and consolidate, either before 
destruction, like Kashghar, or after destruction, like 
Saray in the territory of the Golden Horde. Books were 
only very sporadically preserved and handed down. 
A great deal was lost for ever, and just by chance 
did this or that emerge centuries later. 

Nawā'ī obviously did not know the Kutadghu bilig 
by Yüsuf Khāss Hadjib [g».] of the 11th century. He 
knew the name of Ahmad Yuknaki [¢.v.], but had 
not read his "dtabāt al-hak@ ik. Ahmad Yasawi [q.».], 
of whose poems he may have heard though it is very 
unlikely that they had been written down at that early 
time, was a holy man to him whom he mentioned 
in his Nasa’im al-mahabba. We know from his tadkkira, 
the Madjàlis al-nafā'is, that he must have been very 
familiar both with the Persian and the Caghatay lit- 
eratures of the 9th/l5th century. 

Caghatay poets living in Harat were Lutfī [gv] 
(Lutfi sheriyātidan, Tashkent 1985); Yüsuf Amiri (first 
half 15th century), known as the author of the mathnawt 
Dah-nāma (833/1429-30), a dīwān, and the munazara 
Bang u čaghir; and Yakini (first half 15th century), who 
wrote the munāzara Ok yayniī munāzarasi. Husayn Bāy- 
kara [9.v.], ruler of Harāt, contributed to the flourish- 
ing of literature, and he even wrote a dītvān himself 
under the /akhallus Husayni (K. Eraslan, Hüseyn-i Bay- 
kara divánindan seçmeler, Ankara 1987; idem, Djamalindin 
kūzim rawshan, Tashkent 1991). The author of ghazals 
and kasīdas, Sakkākī (d. before 853/1449), lived in 
Samarkand, and perhaps in Sawrān, since he wrote 


; a kasīda for Amir Arslan Kh"ádja Tarkhan, military 


commander and governor of Ulugh Beg in Sawran. 
The latter had a reputation as a friend of poetry: he 
had the ‘Atabai al-haka’ik copied, writing some verses 
himself to complement it. Nawa'r did not find Sakkaki’s 
poems in Samarkand around 872/1467, which may 
also be an indication that Sakkakr actually did not 
live in Samarkand to the end of his life. (Tanlangan 
atharlar, Tashkent 1960; Russian tr., [zbrannoe, Tashkent 
1961). Atà'i was also one of the Samarkand ghazal 
poets, though he came from Balkh and died in his 
home town in the middle of the 15th century. The 
Tīmūrid Sayyid Ahmad, author of the mathnawi 
Ta'ashshuk-nàma (839/1435-6), lived as governor in 
Khurāsān. Khudjandi, who around 802/1400 wrote 
the mathnawi Latafat-nama (ed. E.I. Fazilov, Khodzandi. 
Latafat-name. Kniga o krasote, Tashkent 1976), is likely 
to have written his works in Kh"ārazm. It is, however, 
not yet known where Gada’t (ca. 807/1405-after 897/ 
1491-2) lived, writer of ghazals, or Ahmadi, author of 
the munāzara about string instruments (Gadà'i's poetry 
was edited in Tashkent on the basis of J. Eckmann's 
edition in DET, x [1960], 65-110: Gada'r, Sherlar 
1965; further Janos Eckmann, The Dīvān of Gada’i, 
Bloomington 1971.) Neither do we know where Sayyid 
Ķāsimī lived, of whom four mathnawis were found in 
the library of Rampur in the 1970s: Madjma‘ al-akhbar 
dedicated to Tīmūr's grandson Abū Sa‘id, Gulshan-i 
rüz, Hakiküt-náma, Ilāhī-nāma (ed. B. Kasimkhanov: 
Sayyid Küsiminifi adabī-didaktik dāstānlari, Tashkent 1987; 
idem, Sayyid Kāsimī. Mathnawilar madjmi‘asi, Tashkent 
1992). 

Shiraz should also be mentioned among the places 
where Caghatay poetry evolved in the time of the 
Tīmūrids. Hafiz Kh"àrazmi, whose real name was 
probably ‘Abd al-Rahim, presumably lived here at the 


| turn of the 14th to the 15th centuries. The only man- 


uscript found of his voluminous diwün is kept in the 


| library of the Salar Djang Museum in Haydarabad, 
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ms. no. 4298 (ed. H. Sulayman, Hafiz Kh"arazmi sheriy- 
atidan, Tashkent 1980; idem, Diwan, 2 vols. Tashkent 
1981; Russian tr. S. Ivanov, Zzbrannoe, Tashkent 1981). 
Haydar Kh*arazmi (d. after 850/1447) also found his 
new home in Shiraz; he was the first Turkic poet 
who, stimulated by Nizāmī's [g.e.] Makhzan al-asrar, 
wrote a brief mathnawi of the same title and metre 
(sar?) (on him, cf. N. ‘Abdullaev, Haydar Kh”ārazmī 
wa unii Makhzan al-asrár, Tashkent 1976). 

Balkh was the home of Hamidi or Durbek, the 
author of the mathnawi Yusuf u Zalikhà, composed in 
812/1409-10 or 874/1469-70 (cf. ‘Abd al-Ra'ūf Fitrat, 
Uzbek adabiyati namünalari, Tashkent-Samarkand 1928, 
124-39). 

Hence in the 15th century, Caghatay literature was 
not only flourishing in Harāt and Samarkand, widely 
known as cultural centres of the Tīmūrid era, but also 
in the southwest and in the northern regions border- 
ing on the steppe. Well-known genres were ghazal and 
kasīda, rubà t, tuyugh, mu'ammà and mathnawi, as well as 
munāzara, the latter in verse or in prose interspersed 
with verses. 

Though Nawā'ī himself had created an outstand- 
ing example, he feared for the further existence and 
development of Caghatay poetry at the end of his 
life. In Muhakamat al-lughatayn, he called upon the poets 
who spoke Türki as their mother tongue, to write not 
only in Persian but also in Tiirkī. Actually, none of 
the poets in the centuries to come left behind such 
an extensive oeuvre as Nawā'ī did, and none suc- 
ceeded in arousing such a great interest among the 
Turkic poets of all regions and even among the Persian 
poets. But even though Caghatay literature was never 
again as rich as in Nawa’i’s day, it did not die until 
the end of the 19th century. Then came the time when 
literatures started to be written in those languages 
which had, until that time, only existed in dialects 
and which therefore had been considered inappropriate 
for high-level literature. 

Bibliography for the 15th century: The most 
important survey with references about manuscripts 
and editions of texts is J. Eckmann, Dee tschaghataische 
Literatur, in PTF, i, 304-61. Other works of a gene- 
ral character are: M. Fuad Köprülü, Çağatay ede- 
biyat, in IA, iii, 270-323; Uzbek adabiyüti ta'rikhi, 
5 vols., vols. i and ii, Tashkent 1978; Istoriya uzbek- 
skoy literaturi s drevneyshikh vremen do Velikoy Oktyab’rskoy 
Sotstalističeskoy Revolyutsn, 2 vols., Tashkent 1987-9. 
Further, a new edition of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i’s 
works should be mentioned: Mukammal atharlar tūp- 
lami, 20 vols., started in 1987. Trs. of his works: 
Alisher Navoi, Gazels et autres počmes. Trad. du turc 
et présenté par Hamid Ismailov, Paris 1991; Russian tr. 
Yazik ptic, Izd. podgotovil S.N. Ivanov, Petersburg 
1993.—The texts of the 15th century were given 
in a number of anthologies in the 1980s. 

Among the poets of the 10th/16th century are the 
two founders of states, Bābur [9.v.] and Shaybānī or 
Shībānī Khan [9.v.]. Only one manuscript each exists 
of Shaybani Khan’s diwan, of his text Bahr al-hudà 
and of his risāla, whereas Babur’s ghazals, rubāīs and 
tuyughs were widely spread, and his memoirs, Waka^r 
(the Bābur-nāma), were translated into Persian more 
than once, encouraged by his successors who were 
anxious to preserve them. For Shaybàni Khàn, see 
A. Bodroligeti, Muhammad Shaybānīs “Bahru "-hudá", 
in UA7b, liv (1982), 1-56; idem, Muhammad Shaybānī 
Khan's apology to the Muslim clergy, in Archivum Ottomanicum, 
xiii (1993-4), 85-100. For Bābur, see Aikarlar, 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1965-6; S.A. Azimdžanova, Indiyskiy divan 
Babura, Tashkent 1966; Baburname, Istanbul 1970; Z.M. 


Bābur. Traktat ob aruze, ed. LV. Stebleva, Moscow 
1972; LV. Stebleva, Semantika gazeley Babura, Moscow 
1982; Bābir she‘riyatidan, Tashkent 1982; P. Samsiev, 
Babur-ndma, Tashkent 1989; G.F. Blagova, “Babur- 
name”—yazīk, pragmatika teksta, stil’, Moscow 1994; Bilâl 
Yücel, Bábür Dívám, Ankara 1995; The Baburnama, 
memoirs of Babur, prince and emperor, tr., ed. and annot. 
by W.M. Thackston, New York 1996. 

Babur’s poetry was a model for other Turkic poets 
living in India in the l6th century. Babur’s son 
Kamran (1509-57) was one of them (ed. Sa'īdbek 
Hasan, Tashkent 1993), as was Bayram Khàn (1504- 
61), a descendant of the Turkmen Bakhor (Saylanan 
eserler, Ashkhabad 1970; Diwan of Bayram Khan, Karachi 
1971; G.Y. Aliev, Bayramkhan-turkmenskiy poét, Ashkhabad 
1969). Caghatay poetry did not, however, survive, 
compared with Persian poetry in India in the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

In the 16th century another genre was added to 
the existing ones, sc. historiographies, which had tradi- 
tionally been written in Persian only. A first attempt 
to write briefer historical texts in the Caghatay lan- 
guage was made by Nawā'ī (Tārīkh-: mulūk-i "Aģjam 
and Tārīkh-i anbiyà wa hukama’), and the structure 
of Babur’s memoirs was already similar to that of 
a chronicle. Extensive chronicles were written in the 
time of the Shaybanids. Furthermore, translation from 
Persian into Caghatay became popular and was to 
develop over the centuries to come. Muhammad Salih 
(1455-1534 or 1535) wrote a chronicle in verse called 
Shaybānī-nāme arousing the interest of the European 
scholars in the 19th century and repeatedly published 
ever since (recent ed. N. Dawran, Tashkent 1961; 
E. Shadiev, Tashkent 1989). At the demand of Shay- 
bani Khan and the Shaybānids, a number of histori- 
cal works were written in prose about their descent and 
their deeds, among them the anonymous Tawdrikh-1 
guzida nusrat-nama (908-9/1502-4, ed. A.M. Akramov, 
Tashkent 1967). In the 16th century, the Zafar-nàma 
by Sharaf al-Din "Alī Yazdi [ge] was twice trans- 
lated into Caghatay and the Tarikh-i Tabarī once (from 
Persian). Apart from the historical texts that were writ- 
ten in Caghatay following the example of Persian 
historiography, a type of historical literature charac- 
terised by strong mythological elements developed from 
the genealogies of the nomads dating as far back as 
Cingiz Khan and Oghuz Kaghan, especially in the 
distinguished families. Examples are Abu "-Ghazi 
Bahadur Khàn's [9.v.] Shadjara-yi Tarakima (1070/1659) 
and Shadjara-yi Türk (1076/1665, finished by Anusha), 
which aroused great interest in Russia and Europe 
already in the 18th century (recent ed. K. Munirov 
and K. Mahmūdov, Shadjara-yi Turk, Tashkent 1992). 

Among the poets of the 16th century the Khan of 
Bukhara ‘Ubayd Allāh, whose pen-names were "Ubaydī 
and Kul ‘Ubaydi (d. 1539), should be mentioned 
(selected poems: Kul ‘Ubaydi, Wafā kilsañ, Tashkent 
1994). While many of the poems which the Persian- 
writing tadhkira author Hasan Nithārī makes mention 
of seem to be lost, some mathnawis of the 16th cen- 
tury have enjoyed great popularity almost continu- 
ously, e.g. Madjlisi’s Kīssa-yi Sayf al-mulük, the material 
of which was taken from the tales of Thousand and 
One Nights. Since 1807 it has been printed several 
times in Kazan (cf. Ūzbek adabiyāti ta’rikhi, ui, Tashkent 
1978, 105-17; Gönül Tekin, XVI yüzyıl Çağatay şairi 
Meclist?nin Seyfelmūluk adh mesnevisi hakkında, in Journal 
of Turkish Studies, xi [1987], 133-200). Of the mathnawis 
by Pādshāh Kh"ādja (1480-after 1565), the father of 
Nithari, the Maksad al-atwar has been handed down 
(extract in ‘Asrlar nidāsi, Tashkent 1982, 93-117). His 
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didactic prose, following the example of Sa'di's Gulistān, 
is entitled Gulzar (extracts ed. W. Zāhidov and S. Gha- 
nieva, "Miftāh al-‘adl” wa “Gulzar” dan, Tashkent 1962; 
for the author, cf. M. Mirzaahmedova, Kh*adja: hayāti 
wa idjādi, Tashkent 1975). Tahir u Zuhra by Sayyadi, 
in which the mathnawi verses alternate with four-line 
strophes, was probably composed in the 17th century 
(ed. Tashkent 1960). 

Poetry of Central Asia in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies was first of all religious poetry. It developed in 
two different directions. Baba Rahim Mashrab (b. in 
the middle of the 17th century in Namangan, hanged 


that was bold enough to challenge all traditions and 
customs referring to God and to tell of passionate 


views, were free to interpret either as love of God, 
or of the love of a woman or of a man. His ghazals 


and mukhammas were much read, and set to music ; 


they are also sympathetically received (recent ed. in 
Tashkent: Tanlangan atharlar, 1971; Mashrab sheriyāti- 
dan, 1979; Shah Mashrab kissasi, n.p. n.d. (1991]; Kissa- 
yi Mashrab, 1992; Mabdā”-i nūr, 1994; Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, 1980; new ed. of Russian tr. by N.S. Lykoshin 
(1910), Diwdna-yi Mashrab, 1992). A quite different aim 
was followed by Sift Allah Yar (ca. 1616-ca. 1706) 
from Yangi Kurghan, who intended to pass on the 
fundamental values of Islam by narrating vivid 
mathnawis to the less educated people. Both his Sirādj 


al-Gdjizin and his Thabat al-adjizin were very popular | 


(Thabat al-Gdjizin, Tashkent 1991). Also, the works of 
Saykali from Hisar have been widely read since the 


18th century: the mathnawi Amir-i Akhtam (new ed. in |; 


Ibrahim Adham kissasi, Tashkent 1991, 89-147), the 
mathnawt Bahram u Gulandām (ed. Tashkent 1960), and 
Wafāt-nāma-yi payghambar, which is a translation of 


Husayn Wā'iz Kāshifī”s Razodat al-shuhadā” and which is | 
often cited under the tides diwdn-i Saykalī or kitab-i | 


Saykalī. Kh"àdja Nazar from Osh, with the takhallus 
Huwayda, who died ca. 1780-1, lived near Marghalan 


Rahat-i dil (new ed. Tashkent 1994) also found him 


many readers. None of these religious poets sank into | 
oblivion. Even in the 20th century, when only Mash- | 
| Gulkhani (b. 
| Dhawki (1853-1921) in the 19th century in the Kho- 


rab, whose poems allowed a non-religious interpreta- 
tion, was integrated into the official canon of literature, 
the poetry of his contemporaries was also transmitted 
because their texts provided a reservoir of material 
for arranging funeral rites, which play a great role in 
Uzbek life. 


until 1699 or 1700, at first near Bukhara, later in 


Khudjand. In critical poems and in a syntax close to | 
the language of the people, he expressed his disillu- | 


sionment over all the struggles for the throne of 
Bukhara and the battles devastating the country among 
the Beks, in which he was involved himself (She'rlar, 
Tashkent 1971). 

Though some of the poets changed their places of 
residence in the 18th and 19th centuries, hoping to 
find a Maecenas in one or the other khānate, rela- 


tive stable circles of poets became established at the 


courts of the Khans and outside them. For Caghatay | 


literature, it was first of all the courts in Khiwa and 
in Khokand that were of great importance. Most poets 
at the latter were bilingual. 

Information of unique value about the Khokand 


poets is contained in the tadhkira Madjmi‘a-i shāīrān | 


(ith. Tashkent 1902), whose composition was headed 
by Fadli Namangānī (real name ‘Abd al-Karīm) and 
given to ‘Umar Khan in 1821. Yet in the 20th cen- 


tury, in many cases, Fadlī's evaluation of the texts 
was no longer shared, so that poets he had criticised 
or disparaged were greatly acclaimed. The tadhkira in 
the mutakarib metre provides biographical details about 
101 poets from Samarkand to Kāshghar, including 
examples of poems in Caghatay and Persian. Highly 
appreciated are the traditional tasawwuf poets and 
those who praise ‘Umar Khan and his administra- 
tion. Fadlī, too, wrote a dīwān, the poems of which 
were set to music, a dialogue in verse (mushà'ira) 
together with the poetess Mahzüna, and two so far 


| unlocated historical works about the age of ‘Umar 
1711 in Balkh) represents the rebellious type of poetry | 


Khàn, one in verse and one in prose. Muhammad 
‘Umar Khān (ruler of Khokand 1812-22) himself, under 


| the pseudonyms Amir and Amiri, wrote a diwdn with 
love, which recipients, depending on their individual | 
| Also, his wife Māhilar (1792-1842) was a well-known 


Persian and Caghatay poems, which was widely known. 


poetess writing under the pseudonyms Nādira and 
Kamila. Her poems are still read in the 20th century 
(ed. Diwan, Tashkent 1963; the Persian poems alone, 
Diwan, Dushanba 1967; Atharlar, 2 vols., Tashkent 
1968-71; Nadira she'riyatidan, Tashkent 1979; Ey sarw-i 
rawān, Tashkent 1992, Russian tr. Tashkent 1979). 
Her poetess-friend Uwaysī (ca. 1780-ca. 1845) (her real 
name was Djahān atin) enjoys the reputation of being 
not less talented. Besides her poems in the diverse 
classical forms, it is her riddles in verse, very likely 
created for her female disciples, that are notable, as 
are three mathnawis with interspersed ghazals and musad- 
das, two of them dedicated to the death of Hasan and 
Husayn, and one historical text (unfinished) dealing 
with Muhammad ‘Ali Khān's (ruler of Khokand 1822- 
42) campaign to Kashghar (ed. in Tashkent, Diwan, 
1959; Uwayst she‘riyatidan, 1980; Uwaysi, Küngil gulzāni, 
1983; Uwayst, Nadira, 1993). 

Whether the poet Ghazi (d. between 1811 and 
1821), who wrote poems in the traditional style and 
poems in which he fiercely criticised the morals of 
his contemporaries, and who was highly appreciated 


| by Fadli, belonged to the court himself for a certain 
(Čimyān). The poems of his diwan and his mathnawi | 


time, is not known (on him, see A. Kayümov, Ghazi, 
Tashkent 1959). 

The critical line in poetry that began with Turdi 
was continued by the bilingual poets Makhmür (d. 1844), 
ca. 1770), Muķīmī (1850-1903) and 


kand Khànate, reaching as far as Hamza at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. Makhmir wrote narrative 


| poems in the mukhammas and tarģjī-band forms, often 
j interspersed with dialogues and occasionally close to 
A poet outside religious poetry is Turdi, who lived : 


the language of the people; in them he gave satiri- 
cal portraits of his contemporaries. He liked alter- 
nating between Caghatay and Persian within one 
poem. Fadli expressed his disdain for him in verses, 
and Makhmür replied in the same way (Kayümov, 
Makhmür, Tashkent 1956). Gulkhani was renowned 
for his animal tales in rhyming prose and verse called 
Darb al-mathal, with critical allusions to his time. He 
partly referred to tales from Kalila wa-Dimna, but mod- 
ified them. Already in the early years of the 20th 
century the poems of Muhammad Amin Mukimi were 
often included in anthologies and appeared in sepa- 
rate lithographies and prints. Both his love poetry and 
his socio-critical satirical verses were popular. Thanks 
to the latter type of poems and to the fact that a 
group of like-minded poets had gathered around him, 
Mukimi’s poetry met with a great response in the 
20th century (Gh. Karimov, Mukimi. Hayāti wa idjadi, 
Tashkent 1970; ‘A. ‘Abdughafurov, Muķīmī satirasi, 
Tashkent 1976). The circle of poets included, among 
others, Nàdim (1844-1910) from Namangan (Tanlangan 
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atharlar, Tashkent 1964, Dhawki and Dhakirdjan 
Furkat (1859-1909), who integrated his ideas of pop- 
ular education and of a Europeanised way of life into 
poetry and prose, sometimes in a journalistic style 
(A. *Abdughafurov, Dkākirģjān Furkat. Hayāti wa idjadi, 
Tashkent 1977; Russian tr. Muķīmī, Furkat. Izbrannie 


proizvedeniya, Leningrad 1972.) The ghazals by Hazini | 


(b. 1867), set to music by the author, were widely 
popular (cf. Hazīnī, Tasadduk ya rasül Allah, Tashkent 
1992). 

To the historical literature on the Khanate of 
Khokand belongs the Muntakhab al-tawarikh by Muham- 
mad Hakim Khan (b. ca. 1802), written in Persian and 
translated into Caghatay in the 19th century, which 
among other things, contains the author’s impressions 
of his journey through Russia and the Middle East 
(cf. B. Amedov, Istoriko-geografteskaya literatura Sredney Azii 
XVI-XVIII vw., Tashkent 1985, 126-7; A. Khurshut, 
Hakim Khānmī hayáti wa sayáhatlari, Tashkent 1987). An- 
other historical work from this region is the Tārīkh-i 
Farghāna by Ishak Khan ‘Ibrat (1862-1937). 

Two poets were closely connected with the court 
of Khiwa for a certain time: Pahlawan Kuli Rawnak 
(ca. 1725-ca. 1805), whose ghazals were taken as bases 
for mukhammas already in his lifetime, and Nashātī 
(also Nishātī), who renewed the genre of disputes 
(munāzara) and wrote the mathnawi Husn u Dil (1778) 
and a dīwān (M. Ķāsimova, Muhammadnazar Nishātī. 
Hayāti wa idjádi, Tashkent 1987). Kh"àrazm was also 
the home of Rakim (ca. 1742-ca. 1814), whose strik- 
ing abundance of marthiyas may be an indication that 
he used to make a living by writing commissioned 
texts of this kind. The poet ‘Andalib (ca. 1710-ca. 1770), 
popular among the Uzbeks and Turkmens in Kh”ā- 
razm, wrote his works (Yusuf u Zelīkhā, Layla u Madjnün, 
Qayn al-arab, Sad Wakkās) in a form similar to anony- 
mous kissa with its typical alternation between prose 
and verse, though he used the varying metres of the 
‘arid. 

The Khàns of Khiwa promoted Čaghatay histori- 


ography in the 19th century and initiated the trans- | 


lation from Persian into Caghatay of narrative works 
(Kābūs-nāma, ed. Tashkent 1992; Laļā'if al-tawa^if by 
«Alī b. Husayn al-Kāshifī; Bada’? al-waka’ by Zayn 
al-Din Mahmüd Wāsifī; etc.) and of historical texts. 
The best known historians were active as translators. 
Mu’nis (1778-1829) wrote the Firdaws al-ikbal and 
translated the Zafar-néma of Sharaf al-Din ‘Aly Yazdī, 
as well as several chapters of the Rawdat al-safa by 
Mirkh"ànd [¢.v.]. His nephew Āgahī (1809-74) fin- 
ished the Firdaws al-ikbal, continued the translation of 
Rawdat al-safā, created a five-volume history of Kh"à- 
razm, translated the Tarikh-i .Nàdiri by Mirza Mahdi 
Khan [g.v.], the Gulistān by Sa‘di [g.v.] and Yüsuf wa 
Zelīkhā by Djàmi [q.v.]. Both authors also wrote poems 
and compiled them into a diwdn. In Tashkent were 
published Mu?nis, Tanlangan atharlar, 1957; Saylanma, 
1980; Russian tr. /zbrannoe, 1981; Agahi: Ta‘wid al- 
"üshikin, 1960; Atharlar, 6 vols. 1971-80; on Agahi, see 
K. Munirov, Āgahī 5m: wa adabī faāliyati, 1959; 
R. Madjidi, Agahi lirikasi, Tashkent 1963; Agahi. Athar- 
larinit tawsīfi, Tashkent 1986. See further Shir Muham- 
mad Mīrāb Minis and Muhammad Riza Mīrāb Āgahī, Firdaws 
al-Igbāl, History of Khorezm, ed. Y. Bregel, Leiden 1988. 

The physician Djunayd Allah Hadhik (d. 1843), 
whose Persian dReán contained a few Caghatay ver- 
ses, was also involved in the translation of the Rawdat 
al-safa. A successor to Agahi in historiography was 
Muhammad Yūsuf Bayānī (d. 1923), whose Shadjara- 
yi Kh"arazmshahi included events until the year 1913 
(partial ed. Tashkent 1994) His KA"arazm tarikhi is 


only partially preserved. Muhammad Rahim Khan 
(1844-1910, reigning since 1863), a poet himself with 
the pen-name Firüz, gathered a great number of poets 
and musicians at his court (ed. Ne bildi, yārim kelmadi, 
Tashkent 1991; Elga shah u ishkka kul. Diwan, Tashkent 
1994). He prompted the physician and poet Ahmad 
Tabibr (1868-1910) to make up a collection of gha- 
zals by 30 living poets (Afadjmū'a-yi sī shu‘ara-yi Fīrūz 
Shahi, 1908) and of mukhammas and musaddas, whose 
basis was the ghazals by Fīrūz himself and by Agahi 
(Mukhammasāt-i madjmi‘at al-shuarā-yi Fīrūz Shahi, 1909). 
Tabībī dissociated himself from his disciple ‘Iwad 
(Awaz) Utarughli (1884-1919), who introduced traits 
of a stronger social criticism into poetry, thus breaking 
with tradition (“Awad Ūtarughli, Tanlangan atharlar, 
Tashkent 1951, 1956; W. Mirzaev, ‘Awad Utarughli: 
ma'nfatparwar wa revolyutsion-demokrat kuyči, Tashkent 
1961). Muhammad Niyaz Kamil (1825-99) is known 
as a poet, translator and a musical expert, applying 
European musical notation to the music of Central 
Asia. His diwàün appeared several times by lithogra- 
phy (Khiwa 1881, 1895, Tashkent 1909), and in prints 
in Tashkent (Tanlangan atharlar, 1961; Diwan, 1975. 
On him, see M. Yunusov, Kāmil Kh'ārazmī, 1960). 

For literature from the 16th to 19th century, cf. 
Eckmann, op. cit, 361-402. 

In the second decade of the 20th century, the 
Djadīdīs [see i1sLAg. 5, in Suppl] striving for the 
modernisation of life, profoundly renewed the canon 
of literature both thematically and formally. Their 
socio-political programme of overcoming the isolation 
of Central Asia, reducing the gap with Europe, putting 
an end to extravagancies and, instead, orientating life 
towards useful things and the establishment of new 
schools with modern teaching methods, found its ex- 
pression in theatre plays, prose and poetry. The most 
important representatives were Mahmüd Kh”ādja 
Behbüdi (1875-1919), ‘Abd al-Ra'ūf Fitrat (1886-1938 
[9..]), ‘Abd al-Hamid Sulayman, pseudonym Čūlpān 
(1897-1938), ‘Abd Allah Kadiri (1894-1938) and 
Hamza Hakimzada Niyāzī (1889-1929). Some of them 
joined up in the Cighàtày gurungi (1918-22), support- 
ing a reform of the Arabic alphabet and discussing 
the creation of a common standard language. None 
of them died a natural death. They were killed by 
opponents to any renewal who saw tradition in danger, 
or later by political figures to whom socialism meant 
terror. Behbūdī published the journal Ayna, wrote 
schoolbooks and the first theatrical play in Central 
Asia, Padarkush (1913). ‘Abd Allah Awlani (1878-1934) 
between 1912 and 1917 wrote textbooks for new 
schools, poems in which he advocated the idea of 
renewal and a number of theatrical plays (Advokatlik 
āsānmi?, 1914; Biz wa siz, 1923, and others). In his 
fascination for European ways of life and in the biting 
criticism of his satires, Hamza resembled the poet 
Furkat. He wrote poems that were easy to sing when 
set to folk-song tunes (Milli ashulalar učun milli shi‘rlar 
madjmü'asi, 1915-17) and theatrical plays that he put 
on stage directed by himself, for instance Zaharli hayāt, 
1915, Bay ila khidhmatči, around 1917, and Maysaranii 
ishi, 1926. ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat, the most important 
scholar and writer in his day, side-by-side with his 
activities in cultural politics (Minister of Education 
and Economics of the People’s Republic of Bukhara 
1921-3) and his scholarly work on literature (e.g. about 
Bidil [g.v.] and ‘Umar Khayyam [9.v.]}, wrote disputa- 
tive stories in which he addressed issues of the time 
(Munázara, 1909 in Persian, 1911 in Caghatay; Kiyamat, 
1923), and plays (Hind thtilālčilari, 1923, Saytannii tañriga 
“syami, 1924, and Abu "-Fayd Khan, 1924). Cülpàn was 
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actively involved in creating a theatre of Central Asia 
and wrote several plays, e.g. Yarkindy (1926), remark- 
able stories and a novel (Āeča wa kunduz, 1936) [see 
further, MASRAH. 5]. First of all, however, he should 
be recognised for his contribution to the renewal of 
poetry, bringing to it more individual forms of expres- 
sion. His most important books of poetry are Uyghānish 
(1922), Bulàklar (1923) and Tānī sirlari (1926). ‘Abd 
Allah Ķādirī with his Utgan kunlar (1923-6; German 
tr. Die Liebenden von Taschkent, Berlin 1968) and Mehrab- 
dan Cayün (1929), created the first much-read novels. 
The literary and political life of the 1920s and 1930s 
was also influenced by the writers Mashrik Yünusuv, 
pseudonym Elbek (1898-1939), and Mahmüd Hādiev, 


pseudonym Batu (1904-ca. 1940), who preferred both | 


the syllabic verse and Mayakovski’s free verse. 


Bibliography for authors before 1940: On | 
‘Abd al-Ra'uf Fitrat: I. Baldauf, Der Aufstand Šatans | 


gegen Gott, in Türkische Sprachen und Literaturen. Mate- 
rialien der ersten deutschen Turkologenkonferenz, Veroffent- 
lichungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica, xxix, 1991, 
39-74. ‘Abd Allah Awlānī: Tashkent tang, Tashkent 


1979. Hamza Hakimzada Niyazi: Mukammal athar- ! 
lar tūplami, 4 vols., Tashkent 1979-81. ‘Abd Allah | 


Kādirī: Kicik atharlar, Tashkent 1969; Ghirwanlik Mal- 
lawāy, Tashkent 1987; on him, see Habilulla Ķādiīrī, 
Atam hakida, Tashkent 1974, 1983. Cülpàn: Yana 
āldim sāzimni. Roman, pesa, sherlar, Tashkent 1991; 


Atharlar, 3 vols. Tashkent (i, She‘rlar, dramalar, tardjima, | 


1994, ii, Roman, hikdyalar, safarnama, tardjimalar, 1993); 
on him, see O. Sharafiddinov, Cülpàn, shātr hakidagi 
raedyatlar, wa hakikatlar, Tashkent 1991; N. Karimov, 
‘Abd al-Hamid Sulayman üghli Cūlpān, Tashkent 1991; 
Cülpàn. Adabiyat nadir. Adabi-tankidt makālalar, Cūlpān 
hakida khātiralar, Tashkent 1994. Elbek: Mamagul- 
durak, Tashkent 1993. Batu: Yāz kuni, Tashkent 1980. 
The efforts made to shape socialist ways of life 


in the 1930s were at first joined with enthusiasm by | 


many writers (Ghafür Ghulam, 1903-66; Hamid ‘Alim- 
with critical distance and responded to in an amazing 


besides ghazals in ‘arid by Erkin Wahidov (b. 1936), 


(b. 1943), poems which combine personal confessions 
with original metaphors by Halima Khudayberdieva 
(b. 1948), and the succinct poems by Muhammad 
Salih which deliberately provoke the reader. 
Beginning in the 1930s, great emphasis was placed 
on the development of prose. For one, there was the 
anecdotal form as derived from oral narration, e.g. 
that cultivated by Ghafür Ghulam in Sham Bala, 1936. 


sonalities of the political and cultural life and aimed 
at marking off the borders of their cultural traditions, 
e.g. Misa Tash Muhammadov, pseudonym Aybek 
(1905-68), Nawa’7, 1944; ‘Adil Ya'ķūbov (b. 1926), Ulugh- 
bek khazinasi, 1974; and Pirimkul Kadirov (b. 1928), 
Yulduzli tunlar (Bābur), 1978, Awlādlar diwani (Humayun 


wa Akbar, 1988. In the 1980s, some writers began | 
directly to address present-day social problems in their | 


novels and stories, including Murad Muhammad Dist 
(b. 1949); Nar "Alī Kabul (b. 1950); and Tāghay 
Murad (b. 
their song-like language. 

Editions of the 20th century writers (especially 


1968-75; Mukammal atharlar tüplami, 20 vols., Tashkent 
1975-85; Hamid ‘Alimdjan: Atharlar madjmi‘asi, 5 


1948), whose novels are remarkable for | 


vols, Tashkent 1979-84; Ghafür Ghulam: Atharlar, 
10 vols., Tashkent 1970-8; Mukammal atharlar tiplami, 
12 vols., Tashkent 1983-90; Zulfiya: Atharlar, 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1985-6; and Pirimul Kádirov: Saylanma, 3 
vols., Tashkent 1987-8. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the text, a few works of a general character should 
be listed here: E. Allworth, Uzbek literary politics, The 
Hague 1964; Uzbek adabiyati ta’ rikhi, 3 vols. Tashkent 
1964-6; Pisateli sovetskogo Uzbekistana, Tashkent 1977, 
Uzbek adabiyáti ta^rikhi, 5 vols., vols. iii-v, Tashkent 
1978-80; Istoriya uzbekskoy sovetskoy literaturi 1917-85, 
3 vols., Tashkent 1987-8; S. Mirwaliev, Uzbek adib- 
lari, Tashkent 1993. 

(b) Gaghatay literature in Eastern Turkes- 
tan and New Uyghur literature 

Though knowledge about culture in Eastern Tur- 
kestan (Moghulistan) in the 15th and 16th centuries 
is scarce, the existence of literary fiction in Caghatay 
at that time is certain, especially in the towns Yarkand 
and Kashghar, but also in Aksu, Ghuldja or Kuldja, 
Khotan and Turfan. Today it is seen as part of the 
heritage of the New Uyghur literature. 

Sa‘id Khan of Yarkand (d. 1533) and his successor 
‘Abd al-Rashid Khan (r. 1533-69) are assumed to 
have been poets. Poetry and music were cultivated at 
the court of ‘Abd al-Rashid. His wife Aman Nisa’ 
Khan wrote poems under the pseudonym Nafasi, com- 
posed several risālas and contributed, like Yüsuf Khidir 
Khan Yarkandi, to the refinement of the musical sys- 
tem of the makām. However, no diwan has been trans- 
mitted, and ‘Abd al-Rashid Khan is first of all known 
for the Tarkh-i Rashid? written in Persian by Mirza 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (905-58/1500-51 [g.v.)). 

The literature of the 17th century is better docu- 
mented; many manuscripts have been preserved, though 
their study has only just begun. From the works by 
Muhammad Amin Khirkati, also known as Gumnām 


| (1634-ca. 1724), the mathnawt Muhabbat-nàma wa mahnat- 
djan, 1909-44; Zulfiya, 1915-96) but later looked at | 


kama has been transmitted (ed. Urumqi 1982), but his 


| diwan seems to be lost; it was written—as some pre- 
diversity of forms: humorous folk-song-like poems | 


served ghazals demonstrate—in the style of Mashrab, 


| whom the author met at Apak Kh”ādja. In the 18th 
short epigram-like poems together with moving texts ' 
by ‘Abd Allah ‘Aripov (b. 1941), sonnets by Ra’tf Parfī | 


century, Muhammad Abū Salahi from Kashghar, fol- 
lowing the example of Khirkati, created the mathnawt 


; Gul u Bulbul, whose symbolic figures were taken from 


his predecessor. The mathnawt by Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Kharabati (1638-1730) from Aksu, completed in 
1726, has been transmitted in several manuscripts (ed. 
‘Aziz Sawut, Kashghar 1985). 

Muhammad Sadik Dhalīlī (ca. 1676-ca. 1746) from 


| Yarkand, a devout travelling poet, wrote the mathnawi 
| Safar-nàma and Tadhkira-i Kh”ādja Muhammad Sharif 
There were also the historical novels dedicated to per- | 


Buzrukwar, and a dītvān. Kh“ adja Djahàn *Arshi (1685- 
1756) from Khudjand, reigning in Yarkand 1736-56, 
encouraged translations from Persian, which had been 
much prized since the beginning of the century. In 
1709 Mulla Muhammad Timür Kāshgharī translated 


| into Caghatay the Akh/ak-i Muhsini of Husayn Wa‘iz 


al-Kāshifī [q.v.], and in 1717-18 the Anwār-i Suhaylt 
by the same author, entitled Athar-i Imamiyya in the 
translated version (ed. by Nifmat Allah ‘Abd Allah, 
Urumqi 1985). Kh"adja Djahan ‘Arshi had the Shāh- 
nama of Firdawsī [g.v.] translated into Caghatay prose 
and wrote himself a dīwān (ed. Muhammad Tursun 
Baha’ al-Din, Urumqi 1995). Among his disciples was 


J | Muhammad Sadik Kashghari (1740-1849), a prolific 
the second half) Aybek: Atharlar, 10 vols., Tashkent | 


writer in the didactic genre and author of the Zadkkira- 


| Ji ‘azizan (ed. Kāshghar 1988). He produced one of 


the translations of the 7arikh-t Rashidi into Caghatay, 


vols., ‘Tashkent 1970-2; Mukammal atharlar tüplami, 10 | although the name of the translator from 1747 is not 
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known (cf. L.V. Dmitrieva et alit, Opisanie tyurkskikh ruko- | as the need for education and the oppression of 


pisey instituta narodov Azii, i, Moscow 1965, nos. 87-93). 
The ghazals of the dītvēn completed in 1747 by Nawbati 
(b. ca. 1697), who lived in Khotan, were widely spread, 
also as songs (the dīwān, ed. Muhammad Tursun Baha’ 
al-Din, Urumqi 1995). 

Like Mīrzā Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, the his- 
torian Shah Mahmüd Curas, who lived in the !7th 
century, wrote both his works, the Tārīkh-: Raskīdī 
zeyli (1686) and the Tārīkh-i Shah Mahmüd Curas, in 
Persian (ed. and Russian tr. Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, 
New Uyghur tr. Habib Allāh "Alī: Sadiyya Khanlik 
tārīkhīga da’ir materyallar, Kashghar 1988). The great 
interest of the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmūd Curas is reflected 
in its Caghatay translation at the end of the 18th 
century under the title Alti Shahar khānlariniñ tārīkhi. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the poten- 
tates Zuhür al-Din Hakim Beg of Kashghar and Afri- 
dün Wafi of Turfan, did a lot to preserve and promote 
Caghatay literature and they were apparently inter- 
ested in a great diversity of forms and themes. From 
1841 to 1843, the local ruler of Turfan had three poets 
from the chancellery of the Beg of Kashghar at his 
court to establish and refine a collection of mathnawis: 
‘Abd al-Rahim Nizàri (1776-1848 or 1849), Nawrüz 
Akhün Diyà't and Turdī Gharībī (1802-62). The result 
of their work was a collection of 18 mathnawis and 
four tales in prose. In their own literary contributions 
they followed ‘Alt Shir Nawā'ī. Nizari’s work Dahr 
al-nadjāt, written in 1843 in the form of a dialogue 
alternating between verse and prose, is dedicated to 
the art of ruling a state. His writer-friend Nawrüz 
Akhün Diyā'ī created two pieces of love poetry in 
the form of mathnawis and the didactic work Mahzin 
al-wa'zin (1843) about human virtues. The Caghatay 
translation of Cahdr darwish in verse is supposed to be 
from the pen of the two friends. From Turdi Gharibi, 
a love poem and a didactic mathnawi with numerous 
dialogues, entitled Atāb-i Gharib (1840-1), have come 
down; the latter is devoted to the arts and crafts estab- 
lished in the country (editions: Nizari dastanlan, Urumqi 
1985; ‘A. Nizārī, Dahr al-nadjat, Kashghar 1988). 

Other genres seem to have evolved mainly thanks 
to Russian influence, and comprise epic poems about 
real events of the time and stories in prose. Exam- 
ples are the works by Mulla Bilal Nazim (1823-1900) 
from Ghuldja: Ghazat dar mulük-i Cin in verse and 
prose (1875, ed. N.N. Pantusov 1880 at Kazan), the 
fictional satire Caümurza Yüsuf Khàn (1881) and the nar- 
ration Nuzugum (about the woman singer of the same 
name in the uprising of 1826). Bilàl Nàzim also wrote 
traditional ghazals (ed. Ghazaliyyat, Urumqi 1987, Rus- 
sian tr. of his works Tashkent 1982, Kazak tr. Alma 
Ata 1985). 

In the 1920s and 1930s, educated people engaged 
in public activities in a number of towns that were 
comparable to what the Djadidis did in the western 
parts of Turkestan. They advocated a reform of gen- 
eral education; established theatres, being themselves 
actors and directors; wrote political poetry and socio- 
critical dramas, and engaged in journalism. Some of 
them died violently, such as ‘Abd al-Khalik Uyghur 
(1901-33), Lutf Allah Mutallib (1922-45) and ‘Abd 
Allah (Ablay) Rüzi (1920-45) Editions: Lutf Allāh 
Mutallib: Muhabbat wa nafrat, 1956; Atharlan, Urumqi 
1982. ‘Abd al-Khalik Uyghur: Shi‘rlan, Urumqi 1986; 
see on him, "Add al-Khalik Uyghur wa unin adabiyatimiz- 
dagi urni, Urumqi 1988. 

Writers of prose and drama were Dhu °l-Nūn Ķādirī 
(b. 1911) and Sayf al-Din ‘Azizi (b. 1915). While the 
authors were at first devoted to social questions such 


women, they later wrote historical dramas and novels, 
e.g. the musical drama Aman Nisa’ Khan in 1980 and 
the historical novel Satuk Bughra Khan in 1987 by Sayf 
al-Din ‘Azizi. Among prose writers of the following 
generation, the names Zordun Sábir (b. 1938) and 
Muhammad Baghrash (b. 1952) should be mentioned. 

The poets Alkam Akhtam (b. 1922) and Turghun 
Almas (b. 1924) preferred writing syllabic verse, while 
Nim Shahid (1906-72), Ahmad Diyā'ī (b. 1913), ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Tilashev Otkür (1923-95), and Tayibdjān 
"Aliev (Eliyop) (1930-89) wrote in 'arüd as well. Editions: 
Ahmad Dy@i atharlan, Urumqi 1988; ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Tilashev Otkür, Tarim boylari, 2 vols. Urumqi 1948. 

While the Uyghurs of Eastern Turkestan after a 
short interim period (the Latin alphabet from 1965 
to 1984) have gone back to using a (reformed) form 
of Arabic script, the Uyghurs in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, exiles or native-born, write their literary 
works in Cyrillic. Uyghur literature in Kazakhstan (still 
in Arabic script) began with ‘Ömür Muhammad? 
(1906-31). In the second half of the 20th century this 
development was continued by the prose writers Diya? 
Samadi (b. 1914) (Tallanma atharlar, Alma Ata 1975, 
Russian tr. /zbrannoe, 2 vols. Alma Ata 1986) and Dja- 
mal al-Din Bosakov (b. 1918), and by the poets Khidh- 
mat ‘Abdullin (b. 1925), Khalil Hamrāev (b. 1928) 
and others. , 

Bibliography: "U. Muhammad Ākhūn (Mama- 

takhunov), Uyghur adabiyati klassiklari, Tashkent 1960; 

M.K. Khamraev, Vekov neumirayushčee slovo, Alma Ata 

1969; Uyghur klassik adabiyatidin namünalar, Urumqi 

1980; Sharif al-Din ‘Ömür, Uyghur klassik adabiyāti 

tarikhidin ocerkler, Urumqi 1981; Uyghur adabiyātiniñ 

kiskiče tārīkhi, Alma Ata 1983; Kadim uyghur yazma 
yädigārlikliridin tallanma, Urumqi 1983; Nar Muham- 
mad Zaman, Uyghur hádirki zaman adabiyatidin lek- 
ciyalar, Urumqi 1983; Muhammad Pūlād, Uyghur 
adabiyātīda proza, Urumqi 1985; Uyghur sovet adabi- 
yatinin lànkhi, Alma Ata 1986; Nir Muhammad 

Zaman, Uyghur adabiyati tārīkhi, iv, Uyghur hādīrķi 

zaman adabiyāti kismi, Urumqi 1988; Sharif al-Din 

‘Ömür, Upghurlarda klassik adabiyát, Urumqi 1988; 

S. Mollaudov, XVIII ‘asir uyghur poéziyasi, Alma Ata 

1990; Uyghur adabiyāti tārīkhi, ii-iii, Urumqi 1993; 

Amīndjān Ahmadi, Uyghur adabiyati tārīkhidaki namā- 

pandalar, Urumqi 1996. 

(c) Literature in Ādharī (second half of the 20th 
century; for its previous development, see ADHARI. ii. 
Literature) 

The intensive debates in literature in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries about the social and intellectual 
development of Ādharbāydjān had come to an end 
by the late 1920s. Most of the issues that were now 
under discussion in all genres of literature had been 
raised earlier (educational problems, predominance of 
a conservative clergy, lack of rights for women, etc.). 
But now discussions were narrowed to an almost one- 
dimensional perspective without admitting any alter- 
native. Literature undertook to explain, justify and 
illustrate the changes that were taking place in the 
society. Other representatives were anxious to visu- 
alise history by depicting outstanding personalities: 
Samed Wurgun, real name Wekilov (1906-56), wrote 
a drama Wagif (1938) on the 18th century Ādharī 
poet Mulla Panàh Wāgif. The renaissance of Shamil 
(1798-1871 [g.v.]), who had become famous in the 
Caucasian wars, allowed Mehdi Hiiseyn (1909-65) to 
write a historical drama about him in 1941. The 
800th anniversary of the Persian poet Nizāmī [9.v.] 
from Gandja prompted Mehdi Hüseyn to write the 
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drama Nizami (1940), and S. Wurgun the drama Ferhad | 
we Shirin (1941). Further examples are the verse drama 
Khāķānī (1955) about the highly controversial 12th 
century Persian poet of the same name from Shirwan 
[q2] by Mehemmed Rahim, real name Hüseynov 
(1907-77), or the epic poem Nātewān (1962) on the 
19th century poetess by the same author. Ilyas Efen- 
diyev (b. 1914), known for his lyrical prose and dra- 
mas, wrote Ahürshidbanü Nātewvān, a drama about the 
poetess (1982). The 14th century religious rebel-poet 
Nesīmī [g.v.] became an object of admiration in the 
1970s. The writer Kabil (Gabil), real name Imāmwer- 
diyev (b. 1926), published a three-volume verse novel 
entitled Nesim? (1970-4), and the prose writer ‘Isa 
Hüseynov (b. 1928) dedicated his novel Mahsher as 
well as a film script to the poet. Prose and drama 
of the famous literary reformer Feth "Alī Ākhūndzāde 
[4.v.] had never ceased being alive in the memory of 
the Adhari intellectuals, who chose different ways of 
approaching him (‘Abd al-Rahim Hakwerdiyev 
in the drama Fantaziya 1912, ‘Abd Allah Shā'iķ in 
the drama Aldanmish ulduzlar). Chances and limits in 
history, the ruling powers and the poet’s farsighted- 
ness, were the themes that in the 1970s aroused the 
authors’ interest in Ākhūndzāde's fate and in his works, 
as e.g. in the long drama Ulduzlar górüshünde (1979) 
by Altay Memmedov (b. 1930) or in the novel Feth 
«Alī (Feteli) fethi (1986, German tr. 1986) by Cingiz | 
Hüseynov (b. 1929). 

Reception of the epic Aitéb-i Dedem Korkud was 
made difficult by the arguments that were raised 
against it in the highly-politicised discussion about | 
epics of the 1950s. Interest in the epic figures was great 
in the 1970s and 1980s when the cultural-political 
climate allowed more liberal discussions. Nebi Khezri, 
real name Babayev (b. 1924), composed a verse drama 
with the figures from Kitab-i Dedem Korkud, and Altay 
Memmedov (b. 1930) wrote the comedy Deli Domrul 
(1981). In dramatic art, contemporary comedies, besides 
the historical theatre plays, were particularly popular, 
e.g. those by Thabit Rahman, real name Mahmüdov 
(1910-70), and by Mirza Ibrahimov (b. 1911). 

Nebī Khezri dedicated his long poem Heykelsiz abide 
(1980) to the problem of the original texts by the 
Adhari poet Mirza Shafi‘ Wadih (Wazeh), who gained 
renown as a poet through Friedrich Bodenstedt's free 
adaptations, being missing. 

In the 1970s, prose in Ādharī was beginning to 
adopt various novelistic techniques of world literature 
and writers gradually took to choosing their themes 
freely. The inclusion of ancient, repeatedly-treated 
legendary materials in modern prose gives those stories 
and novels a deeper dimension. An example is the 
novel Mahmud we Meryem (1983, German tr. 1988) by 
Elčin, real name Efendiyev (b. 1942), about the love 
between a Christian woman and a Muslim man, a 
theme that is very often topicalised in Adhari litera- 
ture. Cingiz Hüseynov writes socio-critical novels in 
which the technique of interior monologues is used to 
regard things from different perspectives. Well-known 
story writers are Ekrem Eylisli, real name Nā'ibov 
(b. 1937), and Anar, real name Rida'ev (Rzayev, b. 
1938). 

Bibliography: M.F. Köprülü, art. Azeri edebiya- 
kinin tekāmūli, in TA, ii, 129-51; A. Caferoğlu, Die 
aserbeidschanische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 635-99; Adhar- 
bāydjān edebtyyāti tārīkhi, 3 vols., Baku 1960; Očerk 
tstorti azerbaydžanskoy sovetskoy literaturi, Moscow 1963; 
M. Arif, Istoriya azerbaydžanskoy literaturi. Kratkiy očerk, 
Baku 1971; F. Kēčerli, Ādkarbāyģjān edebiyyáti, 
2 vols. Baku 1978-81; M.A. Dadash-zade, Azerbayd- 


Zanskaya literatura, Moscow 1979; A. Memmedov, 

Adharbaydjan bedīī nesri, Baku 1983; Adharbaydjàn sovet 

edebiyyāt shūnāsligi 1920-1975. Bibliografiya, Baku 1983; 

Adharbaydjan sovet yazucilari, Baku 1987; Ādharbāydjān 

sovet edebiyyāti, Baku 1988. Anthology of poetry and 

mythological texts: Počti Azerbaydžana, Leningrad 

1970; Adharbaydjan mifoloži matnleri, Baku 1988. 

On Āzerī in Iran. A. Billuri, Razvitie realisti- 
českoy demokratičeskoy poézii transkogo Azerbaydžana, Baku 

1972; XX asr Djanūbī Ādharbayģjan edebiyyātinda 

demokratik ideyalar (1900-1985-dji ille), Baku 1990. 

(d) Turkmen literature 

The first texts which the Turkmen claim as part 
of their tradition are written in Caghatay and date 
back to the 15th century. In 1464 Wafā'ī (Wepā'ī) 
from the Yomud tribe put his poems together in the 
book Rawnak al-islam. Yet the literary tradition was not 
extensive and continuous until the 18th century. Most 
poets of that time had enjoyed a madrasa education 
(at Khiwa and, more rarely, Bukhara), but they were 
also familiar with popular poetry, so that they were 
in command of both the 'arüd and the syllabic verse 
and created poetry in both manners. Many used to 
recite their poems singing to the dutar. Their works 
were partly handed down orally and partly as recently 
written manuscripts. Up to the 20th century, biblio- 
graphical data for the authors can only be taken as 
approximate. ] 

The didactic poems by Azadi, whose real name 
was Dawlat Muhammad (Dóvletmammet, 1700-60), 
were compiled in the volume Wa'z-i āzād (ed. Ash- 
khabad 1962, and more recently, Saylanan eserler, 
Ashkhabad 1982) His son Makhdümkuli [¢.v.] (Mag- 
timguli), pseudonym Firaki (Piragi, 1733-82), whom 
the Turkmen see as one of the founders of their 
literature, wrote eschatological and socio-critical poems 
as well as love poems (recent ed., Saylanan eserler, 2 
vols., Ashkhabad 1983; Baghishla bizni, Ashkhabad 
1990). Makhdümkuli's disciple Sayyidi (Seydi, 1775- 
1836, Russian tr. [zbrannoe, Moscow 1976), and his 
nephew Dhalili (Dhelili, 1795-1850, Saylanan eserler, 
Ashkhabad 1982), followed the kind of poetry of their 
teacher. In the eyes of the Turkmen, *Andalib belongs 
to their literature as well (see section (a), above). In 
the 18th and 19th centuries some of the singers of 
epic poems (dastān), which until then were considered 
as anonymous, made themselves known as authors. 
The most famous among them are Shahbende, real 
name ‘Abd Allah (1720-1800) with Shah Bahram (ed. 
Ashkhabad 1943, 1966, 1978), Gul u bulbul (ed. Ash- 
khabad 1940, 1948), Sayyād wa Hamrāh; Ma'rüfi (Mag- 
rupi) real name Kurban "Alī (1735-95), with Yasuf 
wa Ahmad (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1995), Sayf al-Mulük 
wa Madh ai-Djamāl (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1979) and 
other epic poems; Shaydā'ī (1730-1800) with Gul u 
Sanawbar (ed. 1943, 1978); Molla Nafas (Nepes, 1810- 
62) with Zuhra wa Tahir (ed. Ashkhabad 1963). Strong 
satirical elements are contained in the poems by 
Kemine, real name Mahmüd Wali (1770-1840), who, 
in the course of time, became surrounded with anec- 
dotes comparable to those about Kh"àdja Nasr al- 
Din (ed. Eserler yigindisi, Ashkhabad 1971; Saylanan 
eserler, Ashkhabad 1991) His style was followed by 
Kórmolla (1872-1934) and Mollamurd (1879-1930, ed. 
Shigirlar, Ashkhabad 1967, Goshgular, Ashkhabad 1986). 
Āt times, poets rose above the tribal feuds mourning 
the sacrifice of life, among them Makhdūmķuli, Sayyidī 
and Miskin Ķilič (Misgingili¢) (1850-1906). 

Forms of literary reception remained for many 
decades in the 20th century almost the same as in 
the past, though attempts were made to find new 
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genres. For instance, authors continued to recite their 
poems themselves to the listeners, being even ready 
to modify their poems to meet the demands of their 
audiences for a “happy ending” instead of a sad one. 
Of the novel in verse Séygi (3 vols. 1945-61) by the 
poet Aman Kekilov (1912-74), audiences are said to 
have learnt lengthy sections of the text by heart. The 
first stories and plays were written in the 1920s, and 
the first novels in the 1930s. The themes were related 
to those tasks that politicians declared as being acute 
and significant. Berdi Kerbabayev (1894-1974) and 
Khidir Deryàyev (b. 1905) are among the first prose 
writers, Ata Gawshudov (1903-53) among the first 
playwrights. Both new and traditional materials were 
dealt with in the dramas, though the mythological 
elements tended to be weakened and what was open 
to realistic interpretation tended to be enhanced, 
because simplicity and educational effects were sought. 
The writers responded to the politically-minded liter- 
ary standard by modifying their works, just as they 
used to respond to the demands from the audience. 
Thus Deryāyev worked on his novel /kbàl, modifying 
and expanding it, from 1937 to 1970, and Kerbabayev 
on Aygit edim during the years 1940 to 1954. In the 
1940s, authors began to revive the figure of Makh- 
dümkuli and his poetry, like Nir Murad Sarikhānov 
(1906-44) in the story Kitàb, Kerbabayev in the drama 
Khalk sha'iri (shakhiri) (1943), and Ķilič Ķuliyev (Gilič 
Guliyev, b. 1913) in the novel Yowuz günleri (1964). 
The writer Kemine is the central figure of the story 
Kirk teüne (1961) by Kurbandurdi Ķurbānsahhatov 
(Gurbandurdi Gurbansekhetov, b. 1919). It was only 
towards the end of the century that ‘Andalib, who 
used to write about religious subjects, became the cen- 
tral figure of the novel “Andalib by Nūri Altyev. A 
new figure is the peaceful singer, solely convincing by 
his art, in the stories Shukiir Bakhsh? (1940) by Sari- 
khanov and Salančak mukami (1978) by Atadjan Tagan 
(b. 1940). 

In the literature of the 1970s, the short lyrical poem 
became popular, side-by-side with the epic poems full 
of action of the past decades. 

Bibliography (A. = Ashkhabad): J. Benzing, Die 
türkmenische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 721-41. Since the 
1960s, the following reference books have been pub- 
lished in Ashkhabad and Moscow: Türkmen sovet ede- 
biyatinin tàrikhi boyunca očerk, 2 vols. A. 1958-62; 
XVIII-XIX ‘asir türkmen edebiyatinifi tarikhi boyunča očer- 
kler, A. 1967; IX-XVII ‘asir türkmen edebiyatinin shātrlari. 
Spravočnik, A. 1967; Türkmen edebiyatinii tarikhi, 6 vols. 
A. 1975-84; Oéerk istori turkmenskoy literaturi, Moscow 
1980; Sh. Geldieva, Türkmen sovet edebtyātinda povest 
Zanriniü dóreyshi hem ósüghi, A. 1985; K. Djum‘aev, 
Türkmen sovet prozasiniñ dóreyshi we ösüshi, A. 1986; Sh. 
Geldieva, Hādirki zaman türkmen povestleri, A. 1989; 
M. Ķurbānsahhadov (Gurbansekhedov), Tiirkmen 
romanintū kemāla gelmegi, A. 1990. 

(e) Kirgiz literature 

Until the 20th century, Kirgiz literature was orally 
narrated literature. In the 19th century, the types of 
poet akin and ir? composed laments about the loss 

‘of their free life, e.g. Zār zaman by Mulla (Moldo) 
Ķilič (1866-1917); historical songs about the uprising 
in 1916 and its consequences were composed by Ishak 
(Isak) Shaybekov (1860-1957); songs about an earth- 
quake, interpreted as sent by God, by Shaybekov and 
Khalk (Kalik) Akiyev (1883-1953); laments of young 
women married against their will, and fables in verse 
by Togolok Moldo (1860-1942); didactic poems by 
Toktogul Satilganov (1864-1933), and antiphones (aytish) 
about diverse themes. The texts of some of the singers 


were edited in Frunze: Togolok Moldo, Cigarmatar, 
2 vols. 1954-5, 1970; K. Akiyev, Tandalgan irlar, 1954, 
1958, Tandalgan Cigarmalar, 1972; Ishak Shaybekov, 
Isaktin irlari, 1955; Toktogul Satilganov, Toktogul, Cigar- 
malar, 2 vols. 1968. 

Besides shorter epics, the long epic Manas [q.v] 
plays a great role. It was recorded and published by 
W. Radloff (Obraztsi narodnoy literaturi severntkh tyurkskikh 


| plemen, časť v, St. Petersburg 1985) and republished 


and commented by A. Hatto (The Manas of Wilhelm 
Radloff, Wiesbaden 1990). In the new versions by the 
manasčis Sagimbay Orozbakuulu (1867-1930), Sayakbay 
Karalayev (1894-1971) and others, the epic is said to 
consist of up to 500,000 lines. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, many writers preferred 
those genres whose medium is the spoken word or 
singing, like poems, dramas and operas; among them 
was Kasim Tinistanov (1901-38), poet and writer of 
textbooks, whose poems (Kasim irlarinin diiynagi, 1925) 
and dramatic scenes were never again published or 
staged in the 20th century after his execution. The 
poems and epics by "Alī (Aali) Tokombayev (1904- 
88) were closely associated with the political issues of 
the day. A prominent figure in his works is the old 
man, who was to play a great part in the prose of 
the coming years. Together with K. Malikov, Tokom- 
bayev wrote the libretto for the opera Manas, 1946. 
Kubanicbek Malikov (1911-78) wrote poems and epics, 
and wrote libretti for several operas on the basis of 
the Manas epic: Ayčiirēk, 1939, in co-authorship with 
Djümard (Djoomart) Bókónbayev (1910-44) and Yusuf 
(Djusup) Turusbekov (1910-43); and Seytek, 1941. In 
1958, on the basis of a previous version by Bókón- 
bayev, he wrote a libretto about the well-known singer 
Toktogul. Episodes from the life of the singer are 
the material for the drama by K. Malikov, Aylangan 
toonun bürkütü, 1964. 

Compared to epics, prose was seen as relatively 
open in content and style, hence authors began in 
the late 1920s to reflect in it the political and social 
changes of the century. Russian (Gorky, Sholokhov) 
and Kazak literatures were undeniable models, yet 
writers were trying to combine the familiar motiva- 
tions and figures from the traditional oral literature 
with the new kind of narration. Ethnographic details 
were woven in a more or less artful manner. In a 
paradigmatic way, the story Adar (1928) by Kasim 
«Alī (Kasimali) Bayalinov (1902-80) tells the destiny 
of those Kirgiz who took flight to Sinkiang (Xinjiang) 
when the uprising of 1916 was crushed, a topic that 
was later repeatedly dealt with (in the story Azamattar 
by K. Malikov, 1938 and in a new version of 1977, 
in the verse novel Tañ aldinda by ‘A. Tokombayev, 
1935-47 and in a new version of 1962). Notable as 
authors of prose are also Kasim "Alī Djantóshev (1904- 
68) with the story Ek: dash (1938) and the novel 
Kanibek (ed. 4 vols. 1939-58), as well as Tügólbay 
Sidikbekov (b. 1912) with several novels, including Biz- 
din zamandin kishilen (1952), Too arasinda (1955), Zayptar 
(1962-66) and the autobiographic novel Djol (1982). 
In the 1960s, new themes were adopted, to be shaped 
into historical stories. Kasim Ķā'imov (1926-89) wrote 
the novel Atay (1961) about the musician of the same 
name, and Tēlogēn Kasimbekov (b. 1931), in the 
novel Singan ķīlič (1966), treated of the relationship 
between the Kirgiz and the Khanate of Khokand [9.v.] 
in the 19th century. The stories and novels by Ciügiz 
Aytmatov (b. 1928), first in Kirgiz and later in Russian, 
were translated into many languages of the world. He 
had the power to win readers over because he aban- 
doned the friend-enemy political cliché, daring to set 
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forth a critical view of fundamental decisions taken in 
the recent past, and creating strong poetical pictures 
of the ordinary and the extraordinary in everyday life, 
which he took from Kirgiz traditions, interpreting 
them in his own individual style. The best known are 
Djamīla, 1959; Gülsarat, 1966; Ak keme, 1970; I dol’she 
veka dlitsya den’ (“The day lasts more than a hundred 
years”), 1982; and Plakha, 1986. 


Following Aytmatov and building on experiences | 
in film production, writers in the 1960s and 1970s | 
put ordinary people, their histories and psychological | 


motivations, at the centre of their tales, e.g. Kasim 
Ķā'imov, Asanbek Stamov (b. 1938) and Misa Murad 
‘Aliyev (Murataliev) (b. 1940). Poetry freed itself only 


very slowly from the long monopoly of the forms of | 


traditional oral poetry, which had been used to express 
a new content. When ‘Ali Kul 'Uthmānov (Alikul 
Osmonov, 1915-1950, Cigarmalar ziynagi, 3 vols., Frunze 
1964-7), trained by his studies of Russian poetry, cre- 
ated examples of free verse with previously unknown 
rhythms in his vernacular, the spectrum of poetical 
forms was clearly widening, as can be seen in works 
by Süyümbay Er ‘Alfyev (Eraliyev, b. 1921), Sooronbay 
Djusuyev (b. 1925), Ramis Riskulov (b. 1934), and 
others. 

Bibliography: The following reference books have 
been published in Frunze: Kirgiz sovet adabivāt tārī- 
khinin očerki, 1960; Dj. Samaganov, Pisateli sovetskogo 
Kīrgizstana. Spravocnik, 1969; K. Artikbayev, Kirgiz 
sovet adabiyātinin tārīkhi, 1982; Dj. Aysarakunova, Kir- 
gizstan kūrkūm adabiyālta sunush kilingan bibliyografiyalik 
kūrsūtkiič, 1983; Kirgiz sovet adabiyatinin tārīkhi, 2 vols. 
1987-90; Akindar čigarmačiligčinin lārīkhinin ocerkten,, 
1988; Pisateli sovelskogo Kirgizstana, 1969. 

(f) Kazak literature 
The epics of the Kazaks, written down in the 19th 


century, have their prose parts mostly in Caghatay | 


and the verse ones in Kazak. Moreover, the popular 
tales and anecdotes published at the end of the 19th 
century had the character of a hybrid language, since 
the editors were Tatars or had enjoyed a Tatar edu- 
cation. The same happened to the books written at 
that ume by Tatars and Kazaks, in which the cus- 


toms of the nomadised and not completely-Islamised | 
e.g. ‘Abdizhamil Nurpeisov (b. 1924), Mukhtar Ma- 


Kazaks were criücised from the view of the settled 
population. Some of the historical songs of the Kazaks, 
e.g. by Bukhar Zhirau (ca. 1693-ca. 1787) and Nisan- 
bay (first half of the 19th century), were published in 
Kazan and Moscow. Simultaneously, a multitude of 
texts of popular religion in verse and prose, as well as 
fairy tales, were translated from Caghatay and partly 
from Ottoman into Kazak and published in Kazan, 
Astrakhan, Orenbourg and Tashkent. The most pro- 
lific translators and freely-adapting poets were Sheykh 
al-Islāmuli Yüsuf Bek and Akil Bek Molla Sabaluli 
(d. 1919). 

A great number of poets (akin) of the 19th century 
are still known today. Most of them were illiterate, 


yet their poetry was not devoid of an individual style | 


and it was often recorded after decades of spreading 
by word of mouth. Few akin had received a medrese 
education, as had for instance Akhan Seri Koramsa- 
uli (1843-1913). The intellectual development of other 
akin is not known, though some of them hold a firm 
position in Kazak literature, like Shortanbay Kanay- 
uli (ca. 1818-81), whose poem Zar zaman gave the 
name to a literary tendency of pessimism. This type 
of akin continued to exist in the 20th century. The 


poets, like Zhambil Zhumabay-uli (1846-1945), sang | 


the well-known verse epics, produced poems them- 
selves and presented improvised poems (aytisu) in poet- 


| 
I 


ical contests; scribes or scholars, however, wrote their 
texts down. 

The same period saw poets who had both a good 
oriental and a Russian-European education. One of 
them was Ibrahim {Ibray} Altinsarin (1841-89), who 
designed a programme for school education where the 
language was Kazak and the alphabet Russian, and 
composed a text book that included translations from 
Russian, his own poems as well as didactic narrations 
(Taüdamali shigharmalar, Alma Ata 1955). 

Abay Kunanbay-uli (1845-1904) is seen as the great 
national poet of the Kazaks on account of his philo- 
sophical prose and poetry, in which he did not shrink 
from expressing individual emotions, this being new 
in Kazak poetry (Abay Kunanbayev, Bibliografia lik 
korsetkish, Alma Ata 1965; Abay tili sózdig, Alma Ata 
1968; Shigharmalamin tok zhinaghi, 2 vols., Alma Ata 
1977; Abay. Éntsiklopediya, Alma Ata 1995). 

The next generation educated in this way trans- 
lated Krilov, Pushkin, Lermontov and Tolstoy from 
Russian, edited Kazak epics, started up newspapers 
and targeted their political endeavours at the foun- 
dation of a national state of Kazaks. Among them 
were Shah Kerim (Shekerim, 1858-1931, Shigharmalar, 
Alma Ata 1988), "Alī Khan Būkeykhān-uli (1869-1932), 
Ahmad Baytursun-uli (1873-1937), who also wrote a 
Kazak grammar, and Mir Ya'küb Dawlat (Mirzhakip 
Dulat, 1885-1937). Two excellent poets of the first 
half of the 20th century are Maghzhān Zhumābayuli 
(1896-1937) and Ilyas Zhansügür-uli (1894-1938). The 
European-born idea that literature could not exist 
without prose instigated particular efforts in this field. 
Without giving up the values of their own culture, 
the writers of literary prose looked very critically at 


| the prevailing ways of life. Beyimbet Maylin (1894- 


1938) wrote socially-committed stories creating remark- 
able characters (Shigharmalar, 2 vols., Alma Ata 1960; 
5 vols., 1986-8), and Mukhtar Auezov (1897-1961) in 
his stories, plays and novels, turned to the conflicts 
of the nomads as they were faced with other cultures 
in 20th century (ed. Shigharmalar, 12 vols., Alma Ata 
1967-9, Shigharmalar zinaghi, 20 vols., 1979-). 
Auezov’s experiences were quite legitimately ex- 
ploited by the younger prose writers. Some of them, 


gauin (b. 1940) and Dükenbay Doszhanov (b. 1942), 
preferred the historical genre because they found that 
the supposedly scientific description of their history 
was biassed. Others, e.g. Oralkhan Bókeyev (b. 1944), 
uülised the genre of animal stories to describe the 
harsh transition from a nomad's life to the socialist 
civilisation. Abish Kekilbayev (b. 1939) keeps showing 
the complicated nature of the human individual both 
in historical and in present-day circumstances. 

In the second half of the century, Kazak poetry 
has related itself explicitly to world culture: Mukhaghali 
Makatayev (1931-76) did that in Kazak, and Olzhas 
Süleymenov (b. 1936) in Russian. 

Bibliography (A. = Alma Ata): PTF, ii, 741-60; 

Th. G. Winner, The oral art and literature of the 

Kazakhs, Durham 1958; Oéerk istorii kazakhskoy sovetskoy 

literaturi, Moscow 1960, Kazak edebiyetinin tankhi, 3 vols., 

A. 1960-7; Kh. Süyinshaliyev, Kazak edebiyetiniri kalip- 

lasu kezeüder, A. 1967; Istoriya kazakhskoy literatur, 

3 vols., A. 1968-79; V.M. SidePnikov, Ustnoe poétices- 

koe tvorčestvo kazakhskogo naroda, A. 1969; E. Narimbetov, 

Kazak sovet edebiyeti, edebiyettanu men sinnīū bibliogra- 

Jüalik kērsetkisu, i, 1917-1940, A. 1970, n, 1941- 

1955, A. 1986; Kazak teatriniñ tankhi, 2 vols., A. 1975-8; 

XIX ghasirdaghi kazak poéziyasi, A. 1985; XIX ghasir- 

daghi kazak akindari, A. 1988; Kazak folkloristikasinin 
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tarikhi, A. 1988; E. Kofiiratbayev, Kazak edebiyetinin 

tārikhi, A. 1994. 

(g) Tatar literature 

Twentieth-century scholars of culture and literature 
re-interpreted the Tatar heritage. They relate the ori- 
gin of their literature to the Kh*arazm-Turkic and 
Mamlik-Kipéak literatures of the 14th century. As 
the predecessor of present-day Tatar literature they 
acknowledge Muhammad Yar (16th century, who 
wrote three mathnawis; likewise Kadir ‘Alt Bek Djalayiri 
(1530-ca. 1605), who ca. 1602 translated parts of the 
Djamř al-tawarikh by Rashid al-Din [g..] into Čagha- 
tay, adding to it data from the history of the Khanate 
of Kasimov [qe], the writers Mawlā Koli as well 
as ‘Abdi (17th century) and others. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, a number of Tatar writers and scholars 
displayed a certain independence from the reli- 
gious dignitaries of Bukhara, who had been domi- 
nating the spiritual life of the Muslims in Central Asia 
and Russia. Without denying Islam, they represented 
rationalistic positions. Among them was ‘Abd al-Rahim 
(Gabderehim) Utiz Imani (1754-1834), and ‘Abd al- 
Nasir (Gabdennasiyr) Ķūrsāwī (1776-1812), author of 
religious works, as well as the historian Shihab al- 
Din Mardjani (1818-89), who wrote most of his works 
in Arabic. Miftāh al-Din Akmulla (1820 or 1831-95), 
who wrote in Caghatay, was a perceptive poet whom 
the Tatars, Bashkirs and Kazaks claim as one of 
their first literary representatives. In the 19th century, 
several authors, among them the prose writer Musa 
Akyegetzāde (1865-1923) and Fatih Kerimī (1870- 
1937), tended to write in a pure Ottoman Turkish 
or in a mixed language strongly influenced by Otto- 
man. On the basis of Ottoman Turkish, the Crimean 
Tatar Isma‘il Gasprali [g.».], also known by the Russian 
form of his name Gasprinskiy, elaborated his pro- 
gramme of modernisation intended for all Turkic 
peoples. Kayyum Nasiri [9.v.] argued for the use of 
Tatar as the language of literature, but it was only 
as late as the 1930s that his intentions at last became 
true, and then in the context of the socialist literature. 

For Ķūrsāwī, cf. Mahmud Tahir, Adunnasir Qursavi, 
in CAS, viii/2 [1989], 155-8; M. Kemper, Entre Boukhara 
et la Moyenne- Volga: ‘Abd an-Nasir al-Qursdwi (1776-1812) 
en conflit avec les oulémas traditionnalistes, in Le réformisme 
musulman en Asie Centrale. Du “premier renouveau” à la 
soviétisation 1788-1937, Paris 1996, 41-52. For Mardjani: 
Kemper, Sihabaddin al-Marģānī als Religionsgelehrter, in 
Muslim culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to 
the early 20th centuries, Berlin 1996, 129-65. Recent ed. 
of Akmulla: Shighirzar, Ufa 1981; Shighirlar, Kazan 1981; 
on him, see E. Vildanov, Akmulla, yaktilik yirsihi, Ufa 
1981. On Isma'il Gasprali: EJ. Lazzerini, Ismail Bey 
Gasprinskii and Muslim modernism in Russia, 1878-1914, 
diss. University of Washington 1973; idem, From Bakh- 
chisarai to Bukhara in 1893: Ismail Bey Gasprinskit’s journey 
to Central Asia, in CAS, iii/4 [1984], 77-88. On Kayyum 
Nasiri: Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, Abdul Kayum 
Al-Nasyri: a Tatar reformer of the 19th century, in CAS, 
i/4 [1983], 109-32. 

The Tatar dramas written at the beginning of the 
20th century became widely known throughout Central 
Asia. They included works by *Abd al-Rahman (Gab- 
drahman) Ilyāsī (1856-95), ‘Ayad (Gayaz) Ishāķī (1878- 
1954), "Alī Askar (Galiasgar) Kamal (1879-1933), Sa‘id 
(Segiy) Ramiyev (1880-1926), Sharif Kamal (1884- 
1942) and Karim Tinéurin (1887-1938). Since 1898, 
‘Ayad Ishāķī had also been writing realistic stories. 
Living as an emigrant, he was active as a politician 
and a journalist in addition to his literary activities 
(ed. Ul ele ūylenmagen ide, Kazan 1993; on him, see 


Muhammad Ayaz Ishaki. Hayati ve faaliyeti, Ankara 1979; 
M. Gosmanov, Gayaz Ishakiy: “Tke yàz yeldan soñ inktyraz” 
hem patsha tsenzurasi, in Kazan utlari, x [1995], 152-81). 
‘Ali Askar Kamal was also a committed journalist, 
editing journals and translating Ottoman-Turkish dra- 
mas, e.g. those of Nàmik Kemal [g.v] and Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha (/£serler, 3 vols. 1978-82). Sharif Kamal 
is also known as prose writer (Saylanma eserler, 3 vols., 
Kazan 1974-6). Many dramatists were simultaneously 
active in the genres of prose, stories and novels 
intended for a wide audience which, like drama, were 
new in Tatar literature at the turn of the 19th to 
the 20th centuries. "Ālimdjān (Galimdjan) Ibrāhimov 
(1887-1938) was a prose writer, whose intellectual 
contribution to the development of the Tatar language 
and its writing system is also noteworthy (serler, 8 
vols., Kazan 1974-87). 

An outstanding literary representative at the turn 
of the century was the poet Dhakir Ramiyev (1859- 
1921), pseudonym Derdmend (4serlere, Kazan 1929, 
Saylanma eserler, Kazan 1959, Ise žiller, Kazan 1980). 
Socio-critical poems were written by ‘Abd Allah Tukay 
(1886-1913, Æserler, 5 vols., 1985-6; on him see 
R. Nafigov, Tukay i ego okruzenie, Kazan 1986), esteemed 
in the 20th century as a classic of Tatar literature. 
Beginning in the 1920s, political poems expounding 
socialism were written by Hadi Taktash (1901-31), 
Hasan Tufan (1900-80), who turned to issues of man 
and nature in his poems written in the 1970s, and 
Ahmad Faydi (Fayzi, 1903-58), who later wrote a 
drama about Tukay and an opera libretto on the 
poet Musa Djalil (1906-44), who was executed in 
Germany. In the 1960s, epic poems and poem-cycles 
were the most preferred form of fiction, with their 
possibilities of expressing the controversial phenomena 
of life in a well balanced way. The increasingly open 
contrast between urban life and rural life was ex- 
pressed in the poems by Sibghat Hakim (1911-86), 
Anwar Dawidov (1919-68) and Ildàr Yuziyev (b. 1933). 
'Towards the end of this decade, some authors suc- 
ceeded in expanding themes and forms of literature 
by adopting and by resuming traditions of Tatar poetry 
from the beginning of the 20th century which had 
not been published for decades. Zaki Nüri (b. 1921), 
Mahmüd Husayin (Khéseyen, b. 1923) and Renat 
Haris (b. 1941) were distinguished in this respect. 

Prose writers in the 1960s started to deal with his- 
torical issues, by depicting the life of their Tatar ances- 
tors, in order to affirm the national consciousness of 
the Tatars under the geographical and political con- 
ditions as they had developed in the 20th century, 
e.g. Nūrīkhān Fattah (b. 1928) with his novel Æti 
suwi aka turur (1969). The literary prose of some authors, 
among them Amirkhàn Yeniki (b. 1909) and ‘Ayad 
"Iàdjev (Giyledjev, b. 1928), is characterised by a 
critical view of the world. 

Bibliography: A. Battal-Taymas, La littérature des 
Tatars de Kazan, in PTF, ii, 762-79; Zs. Kakuk, 
Kasantatarische Volkslieder, auf Grund der Sammlung von 
lgnácz Künos, Budapest 1980. In addition to these, 
the following reference works and important arti- 
cles have been published (K. = Kazan and M. = 
Moscow): M. Gajnullin, Tatar edebiyati, 19 jūz, K. 
1957, 1968; Tatar sovet edebiyüti, K. 1960; Boringi 
tatar adebiyāti, K. 1963; I. Nurullin, 20 józ baski 
tatar adebiyāti, K. 1966; A. Giniyatullina, Pisatelt 
soveiskogo Tatarstana. Biobibliografičeskij spravočnik, K. 
1970; M.A. Usmānov, Tatarskie istoričeskie istočniki 
XVI-XVIII w., K. 1972; M. Gaynullin, Tatarskaya 
literatura XIX veka, K. 1975; idem, Tatar ediplere idjat 
portretlari, K. 1978; Æ. Khisamova, Tatar kitaplar, 
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K. 1979; Urta ‘asr (gasir) tatar edebiyati tārīkhinan, K. 

1981; Kh. Miünegülov and Sh. Sadretdinov, XZX 

Jüz latar edabiyati yadkerlere, K. 1982; A. Achmadullin, 

Tatarskaya dramaturgiya, M. 1983; Tatar edebiyati tankhi, 

5 vols, K. 1984-9; M. Gosmānov (Uthmanov), 

Ūtkennen-kilečekke, Kazan 1990; Kh. Mifnegülov, 

Tatarskaya literatura i vostočnaya klassika, K. 1993; I. 

Baldauf, Prometheismus in der circumrevoluttonāren tatari- 

schen. Lyrik, in Bamberger Mittelastenstudien, Konferenzakten, 

Berlin 1994, 25-66; M.A. Usmanov, Zur Geschichte 

der tatarischen Handschriften, in Muslim culture in Russia 

and Central Asta from the 18th to the early 20th cen- 

turies, Berlin 1996, 49-68. 

In the 20th century, the literature of the Crimean 
Tatars has been regarded as a relatively independent 
one. ‘Ashik ‘Umar (Omer, d. 1707), who may be 
Crimean by descent and who is among the best- 
known Ottoman-Turkish singers (sāz sh@%), is referred 
to by the Crimean Tatars as one of the initiators of 
their poetry (Ashik Umer, Shi‘irler, ghazeller, Tashkent 
1988). The concept of a common cultural ground 


shared by all Turkic peoples, which Isma*il Gasprali, | 


editor of Tardjumān, had elaborated, was adopted in 


the first decades of the 20th century by some intel- | 


lectuals of the European and Asian Turkic peoples. 

The 
(1893-1938) belonged to the first generation of authors 
in the 20th century. Some dramatists founded thea- 


tres in the Crimea in the 1920s, including “Umar Ipči | 
(1897-1944, see on him I. Kerimov, Terenitk, Tashkent | 
1988). As a consequence of the deportations and relo- | 
cation of the Crimean Tatars in 1944, the writers of | 


the following generations spent most of their lives 
outside Crimea, many of them in Uzbekistan, whilst 
others were born in Central Asia. Prose writers were 
Yusuf Bolat (b. 1909), Shamil ‘Ala’ al-Din (Aladin, b. 
1912), who was chairman of the association of the 
writers of the Crimean Tatars in 1939, Čerkez-Alī 
(real name Ahmetov, b. 1925), Rida’ Fadil (b. 1929) 
and Erwin ‘Umarov (b. 1940). Among the poets, men- 
tion should be made of Anwar Salàmat (1917-80), 
Sa'id-"Umar Amin (b. 
1935). 

Bibliography: A. Battal-Taymas, La littérature des 


Tatars de Crimée, in PTF, ii, 785-92; Ghant Murad, | 


Teatr san‘atimiznin sahifelerinden, Tashkent 1990; Safter 
Nagayev, Filnāmelerdeki izler. Krimtatar edebiyati akkinda 


etyudlar, Tashkent 1991; Krimtatar halk aghiz yaratidji- | 


light. Khrestomatiya, Tashkent 1991. 

(h) Karakalpak literature 

The Karakalpaks esteem their singers (zhirau and 
baksi) of epics, genealogies (shadjara, or shezhire) and 


songs of various kinds. The most famous epics are | 


Kirk kiz and Maspatsha. Besides these, there are the 
names of poets (shayir) whose works used to be spread 
orally, and have only been printed since the late 
1940s. Their names are: Zhiyen zhirau from the 18th 


Kh" adja (1799-1880), Hadjr Niyāz (Azhiniyaz, ca. 1824- 
78), Berdak (1827-1900) and ‘Umar Sügirimbet-uli 
(1879-1922). 

Editions of the works of the shayirs at Nēkis: Zhiyen 
zhirau: Poskan yel, 1959, 1981, 1990; Otesh Alshinbay- 
uli: Tarīlamalt shigharmalar, 1962, 1978; Kok özek (kosiklar), 
1989; Kün Kh"adja: Tarīlauli kosiklar toplami, 1949; Ko- 


siklar, 1960; Yel menen, 1975, 1984, 1989; Hādjī Niyaz: | 


Tarīlauli kosiklar toplami, 1949, Tarīlamali shigharmalari, 
1960; Berdak: Tarilamali shigharmalari, 1956, 2 vols., 1977; 
and ‘Umar Sūgirimbet-uli: Tarīlauli shigharmalar, 1960. 

Historical events of the 19th century, first of all 
the uprisings of the Karakalpaks against the Khanate 


1921) and Bilal Mambet (b. | 


of Khiwa, as well as episodes from the lives of the 
singers, provide a great deal of the material from 
which poetry and prose have been shaped in the 20th 
century. Karamat al-Din (Karamatdin) Sultànov (b. 
1924) wrote the novel Azhiniyaz (1967) about the fa- 
mous singer of that name. Talib Bergen Ghayb Bergen 
(Tēlepbergen Kaypbergenov, b. 1929) wrote the novel 
Maman Biy epsānasi (1968), which he later extended to 
the work Karakalpak destāni (3 vols., 1973). Zhol Mirza 
Ay Mirza (Zholmurza Aymurzaev, b. 1910) wrote a 
novel in the style of orally-spread humorous adven- 
ture stories. 

In the 1930s, Karakalpaks began to write theatri- 
cal pieces and, later, plays in several acts about the 
past which they had rejected. Epics were used as 
sources of material for theatrical plays, which were 
usually conceived and performed as musical dramas. 


| Nadjim Daukaraev (1905-53) wrote the drama Alpamis 


(1940). A very popular source is Gharib ‘Ashik. In the 
early 1930s, Mirza ‘Ali (Mirzagali) Daribayev, 1909- 
42, wrote a drama called Gharīb ‘Ashik. After various 
adaptations, it has been on the stage since 1954 in 
a version by T. Allah Nazar (Allanazarov) and Asan 
Begimov (1907-58), who is also known as a novelist. 


; The 50th anniversary of the death of the singer Berdak 
poet and literary savant Bekir Čobanzāde | 


was an occasion for Sadik Nürimbetov (1900-72) to 
write an epic poem, and for Aymurzaev to write a 
drama (1958) of the same title. 

Bibliography (N. stands for Nēkis): In addition 
to N.A. Baskakov, Karakalpakskiy yazik T: Materiali po 
dialektologii (teksti i slovar’), Moscow 1951, the follow- 
ing recent works should be mentioned: N. Zhapakov, 
Revolyutsiyaga shekelgi karakalpak edebiyatinda realizm 
meselesi, N. 1972; Z. Narimbetov, Karakalpakskiy roman, 
Tashkent 1974; M. Nurmukhamedov, Aarakalpakskaya 
poéziya, Tashkent 1977; Karakalpak sovet edebiyati, Nókis 
1979; Istoriya karakalpakskoy sovetskoy literaturi, Tashkent 
1981; S. Ahmetov and K. Khudaybergenov, Pisateli 
sovetskoy Karakalpaki, N. 1983. 

(i) Bashkir literature 

From the 1920s onwards, literature was also writ- 
ten in the Bashkir language. Among the first Bashkir 
writers were Madjid Ghafūrī (1880-1934, ed. /Eserzer, 
4 vols, Ufa 1978-9) Dāūd Yultiy (1893-1938) and 
Shaykhzāda Babič (1895-1919), who continued the 
socially-committed literature claimed to have been ini- 
tiated by the Tatar poet Tukay. The resultant disso- 
ciation from the more intimate poetry of the Tatar 
Derdmend was maintained for decades after the death 
of the first Bashkir poets. None of the authors of the 
first novels in Bashkir who depicted the revolutionary 
events as a positive development survived the year 
1938, or saw it in freedom: Dāūd Yultiy, Afdal Tāhirov 
(1890-1938), Imay Nasiri (1898-1942) and Ghaynan 
Khayri (1903-38). 

From the 1920s until the 1970s, a theme of last- 


e | ing attraction to literature was Pugatéev’s rebellion in 
century, Otesh Alshinbay-uli (ca. 1788-1875), Kün | 


1773-4 and the role played in it by the singer and 
leader Salawat (b. 1752, d. after 1797), for this was 
a chance to demonstrate what Bashkirs and Russians 


| supposedly had in common or, by contrast, what was 


controversial. There are numerous dramas, epic poems 


| and stories dealing with this event. Some writers 


travelled the path from direct political literature via 
novels in verse to pure prose fiction, which was not 
only a special challenge to the authors but also to 
the recipients. Saeyfī Kudash (1894-1993) succeeded in 
writing stories and memoirs (Khatirda kalghan miuttar, 
1957). Mostay Karim (b. 1919) wrote a cycle of fairy- 
tale poems for adults, a number of dramas and the 
short novel Ozon-ozak balasak (1976). 
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Bibliography: La literature Basgort, in PTF, ii, 778-9. 
Since the 1960s the following reference books have 
been published in Ufa and Moscow (U. = Ufa, 
M. = Moscow): R. Timergalina, Bashkortostan yaziu- 
stlari, U. 1968; R. Bikbaev and A. Kudasheva, Bash- 
kort ezebiete hem ezebiyet ghileme buyinsha bibliografiya, 
U. 1969; M. Gaynullin and G. Khusainov, Pisateli 
sovelskoy Bashkirn, U. 1969; Istoriya bashkirskoy sovet- 
skoy literaturi, M. 1977; A. Vahitov, Bashkirskiy sovet- 
skiy roman, M. 1978; R. Timergelina, Pisateli sovetskoy 
Bashkir. Ukazatel” literaturi (1917-1978 gg), U. 1980; 
G. Khusainov, Bashkirskaya sovetskaya poéziya 1917- 
1980, M. 1983; Gaynullin and Khusainov, Sovet 
Bashkortostan? yaziusilari, U. 1988. 

(j) Cuwash literature 

At the end of the 19th century, Cuwash writers 
started to collect popular poetry, and its motifs became 
the material for their own poems: M. Fedorov (1849- 
1904) with Arsuri (1908), Ya. Turkhan (1874-1938) with 
Warussi (1905), N. Polurussov-Shelepi (1881-1945) with 
Saramsanna Khantarsa (1915), K. Ivanov (1890-1915) 
with Marspi (1908). Poetry including stories and novels 
in verse used to be popular, e.g. Khen-khur ayence (1931) 
by S. Elker (1894-1966, ed. Sirmsene pukhsa kalami, 5 
vols., Čeboksari 1960-64), Tu urla sul (1952) by Ja. 
Ukhsay (1911-86), Aptraman tawrash (1946) by Peter 
Khusankay (1907-70), Ahamar‘yalsem (1956, 1983) by 
A. Alga (1913-77). Prose writers are V. Alager (1906- 
88), S. Aslan (1917-80), A. Artem’ev (b. 1924) and 
A. EmePyanov (b. 1932). 

Theatrical plays were often written on the basis of 
poetry, with its pictures of popular life and beliefs. 
The poet Mishshi Sespel (1899-1922), who introduced 
syllabic-tonic verse into Cuwash, and the poet Vasley 
Mitta (1908-57), who placed great value on the national 
characteristics in everyday life, were the declared ex- 
amples, besides some European poets, for G. Aygi (b. 
1934), whose poems have also been published in 
Europe (Beginn der Lichtung, Frankfurt/Main 1971; Ditya 
i roza, Paris 1990). 

Bibliography (all works appeared in Ceboksari/ 
Shupashkar): GJa. Khlebnikov, Sovremennaya čuvash- 
skaya literatura, 1971; Cuwash sovet literaturi, 1972; 
M. Jur'ev, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashii, 1975; Cuvashskaya 
literatura, 1983; Aktual’nie Problemi. čuvashskoy literaturi, 
1983, P.N. Metin, Cuvashskty fol’klor, 1986; M. Jur'ev 
and Z. Romanova, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashit, 1988; 
Cuvashskoe literaturovedenie i kritika. Bibliografičeskiy ukaza- 
tel’, 1993. 

(k) Yakut literature 

The first poets of Yakut written literature devel- 
oped around the turn of the 20th century and were 
either singers of the epic Olorikho, called olofkhosut, like 
P. Oyunuskay, also Oyunskiy, real name Sleptsov (1893- 
1939, ed. Ayimn’ilar, 7 vols., 1958-62, Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, Moscow 1963) and Künnük Urastirov, real 
name V. Novikov (b. 1907), or they were collectors 
of popular poetry like A. Kulakovskay (1877-1926). 
Oyunuskay became known as a poet and dramatist. 
He introduced syllabic verse into Yakut poetry, which 
brought about a tremendous extension of the stylistic 
inventory for Yakut poetry, with its previous strict prin- 
ciple of alliteration. Further dramatists and comedy 
writers were A. Sofronov (1886-1935) and D. Neustroev 
(1895-1929). In the 1960s, the dramas by I. Gogolev 
(b. 1930), were remarkable because their figures com- 
bined concepts from popular poetry with those from 
20th-century life. 

The first pieces in prose were sketches and stories, 
e.g. by Erilik Eristin, real name S. Yakovlev (1892- 
1942), Oyunuskay and Afanasiy Fedorov (1926-59, ed. 


Talillibit ayimm'ilar, 2 vols. Yakutsk 1961-2). Novellists 
include Amma Aččigiya, real name N. Mordinov 
(1906-94), N. Zolotarev-Yakutskay (b. 1908), A. Sirom- 
yatnikova (b. 1915) writing about women's lives, 
Sofron Danilov (b. 1922) and V. Yakovlev (b. 1934) 
both of the latter looking critically at their own times. 
Bibliography: St. Kałużyński, Die jakutische Litera- 
tur, in PTF, ti, 886-95; Ocerk istorii yakutskoy sovetskoy 
literaturi, Moscow 1970; V. Protod’yakonov et al., Pisa- 
teli Yakutii, Yakutsk 1972; A. Egorov et al, Pisateli 
Yakut, Biobibliografičeskiy spravočnik, Yakutsk 1981; A.A. 
Bilyukin, Yakutskaya sovetskaya dramaturgiya, Moscow 
1988. 
(l Literature in other Turkic languages of 
Siberia 
In the 1940s, written literature was born in some 
other Turkic languages of Siberia. With the very low 


| population density in these regions (1979: 166,000 


Tuvans; 70,800 Khakass; 60,000 Altaians) one can- 
not expect full-fledged and continuously-developing lit- 
eratures there. Pavel Kučiyaķ (1897-1943) is recognised 
as one of the initiators of Altaic literature. Himself a 
poet, dramatist and story writer, he collected popu- 
lar poetry and fairy tales (ed. Yuunadilgan sočinenieler, 
Gornoaltaysk 1967). The poems and stories by Boris 
Ukačin (b. 1936) who published his first book of 
poems in 1961, e.g. Eelii tuular (1971), have aroused 
the interest of other peoples of Siberia, Central Asia 
and Russia. 

The first author in the Khakass language was 
V. Kobyakov (1906-37); N. Domožakov (1916-76) is 
known as a novelist. 

Stepan Sarig-ool (1908-83) and Sergey Pürbü (1913- 
75) are the authors of the first Tuvan poems to be 
written down. In Tuvan prose, autobiographical ele- 
ments have been of major importance since the 1950s, 
as seen e.g. in the trilogy Arattiñ sözü by Saléak Toka 
(1901-73), composed between 1950 and 1954, and in 
the novel Angir-oola (2 vols., 1961-6) by Sarig-ool. Other 
notable poets and story writers are Mongush Kenin- 
Lopsan (b. 1925), Juriy Künzegesh (b. 1927) and Kizil 
Enik Kudadji (b. 1929). 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Die Literatur der Türken 
Südsibirens, in PTF, ii, 862-85. Altaian literature: 
Altay literatura. kereginde stat‘yalar, Gornoaltaysk 1962, 
Pisateli Altaja. Biobibliograficeskiy spravocnik, Barnaul 
1967, Očerki po istorii altayskoy literaturi, Gornoaltaysk 
1969; Poéti gornogo Altaya, Novosibirsk 1972; M.G. 
Vokhriševa, Pisateli Altaja. Bibliografičeskiy spravocnik, 
Barnaul 1974; Pisateli Gornogo Altaja. Biobibliograficeskiy 
spravočnik, Gornualtaysk 1988. Khakass literature: 
Literatura sovetskoy Khakassii, Abakan 1962, P.A. Tro- 
yakov, Očerki razvitiya khakasskoy literaturi, Abakan 
1963. Tuvan literature: Maria Chadachanie, Tuvins- 
kaya proza, Kizil 1968; Dorzhu Kuular, Tuvinskaya poé- 
ziya, očerk istorii, Kizil 1970; Pisateli Tuvi, Kizil 1970, 
1982. 

Others: For literatures in the Gagauz, Karačay- 
Balkar and Kumuk languages, see PTF, ii, 779-85, 
835-40. 

General bibliographical note. 

In addition to the references in the text, some 
works of a general character should be mentioned: 
W. Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur der türkischen Stämme, 
10 vols., St. Petersburg 1866-1907; Zeki Velidi Togan, 
Kentralasiatische türkische Literatur. ti. Die Islamische Zeit, Hdb 
d. Or. Erste Abteilung, Bd. 5, Leiden 1963, 229-49; 
H.F. Hofman, Turkish literature. A bio-bibliographical sur- 
vey, Section IH, Part 1, 2 vols. Utrecht 1969; Gy. 
Hazai and B. Kellner-Heinkele, Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch der Turkologie, Bd. I, Budapest 1986. 
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For the cultural background of the reforms in writing | 


| (dor = 


systems and their effects on literature, see W. Fjer- 
mann, Language planning and national development. The 
Uzbek experience, Berlin and New York 1991; I. Baldauf, 
Schnfireform und Schrifiwechsel bei den muslimischen Rufland- 
und Souyettiirken (1850-1937), Budapest 1993. 

Scholars from most Turkic peoples, consistently in 


co-operation with Russian scholars, have compiled | 


three types of general works about their literatures: 


l. histories of literature; 2. encyclopaedias of authors, | 
often as bio-bibliographical sketch; 3. special biblio- | 
graphies about literature and studies of literature be- | 
sides the national bibliographies of the Turkic republics | 


(for previous years, cf. especially Hazai and Kellner- 


Heinkele, 345-409). The recent editions are cited, in | 


chronological order, in the respective sections. 


Folk literature in several languages has been edited ' 


since the 1950s and 1960s in series with or without 
volume numbers. It includes fairy tales, epics, folk songs, 
riddles and others. The following should be mentioned: 
Altay baatirlar, 6 vols., 1958-68; Azarbāydjān edebiyyáti 
indjilen, beginning in 1985; Bashkort khalik idjadi, begin- 
ning in 1981; Bashkirskoe narodnoe tvorčestvo, beginning 
in 1987; Cawas halah samahlahe, 6 vols., 1976-87; Kara- 
kalpak folklori, kūp tomlik, beginning in 1977; Kazak 


Khalik edebīyeti, köp tomdik, beginning in 1988; Bes ghasir , 


Zirlaydi, 3 vols., 1984-5; 2 vols., 1989 (Kazak); Tatar 

khalik idjati, 13 vols., 1974-94; Uzbek khalk idjadi. 
Some Turkic epics rendered into Russian and in 

vernaculars and with commentary are included in the 


(SIGRID KLEINMICHEL) 
IV. Music. 
In order to appreciate the musical traditions of the 
Turkish world from a very general perspective, it is 
appropriate to start with the separation between the 


nomadic cultural base and the sedentary urban milieu. | 
It could be said that the Turkish peoples of Siberia | 
(Yakuts) and the Altaians, the Kirghiz, Kazakhs, Kara- ; 


kalpaks, and Turkmens, as well as the last nomadic 
tribes of Anatolia, represent various states of an orig- 
inal “Turkicity”, associated with the wide expanses of 
the steppe, the history of which has not been stud- 


led since the 19th century; on the other hand the , 


Uyghurs, the Ozbegs and the Ottomans, long organ- 
ised into small kingdoms or as an empire, were in 
contact with the major sedentary traditions— Persian, 
Arab, Mediterranean, etc.—which had long been famil- 


transmission remains predominant, except in the con- 


text of musical theory, which developed within “impe- | 
, konakasi (Kaz.), the gap (Uzb.), or the söhbet (Turkm.). 


rial" cultures. 
1. The music of the nomads 


It is perhaps among the Altaian Turks, or the | 
Yakuts, that Turkish music is to be observed in its | 


original state: calls and imitation of animals, playing 


on the jew's-harp, and techniques of diphonic chant. | 
It may also be assumed that viols with horsehair | 


strings (cf. kil kobi in Kazakh, kil kiak in Kirghiz) were 
used for accompaniment by the Turko-Mongolian peo- 


ples from the earliest times (certainly since the domes- | 


tication of the horse), as were certain lutes (known as 
kopuz in the epic of Dede Korkut [9.c.]). 
(i) Bards and the shamanistic heritage 


The bard is an essential figure in all the nomadic | 
musical traditions of the Turks: his origin dates back : 


to his pre-Islamic ancestor, the shaman, after whom 
he is known in some places by the name of bakhshi, 
and from whom he has inherited certain functions. 


Among the Kazakhs and the Karakalpaks, the zhiraw 
epic poetry was always at the Khān's side, 
since the spirits revealed the future to him. The term 
bakhshi, which still denotes *shaman" for the Kazakhs, 
Kirghiz, Ozbegs and Tadjiks, signifies a professional 
singer among the Turkmens of the former USSR and 
of Persia. While he no longer has the role of a healer, 
he remains no less a “man of knowledge”, an inspired 
repository of the memory and spiritual values of the 
people; in fact, the bakksht master is called khalipe, like 
the Safi shaykhs, which certainly suggests a religious 
authority, preserved mulatis mutandis in the framework 
of Islam. Finally, this shamanistic heritage is percep- 
tible as far away as Anatolia, where the 'aghiKs, like 
the dedes of the Alevi communities, maintain this tra- 
dition of the Central Asian bard, in the sense that 
his specifically musical role is never devoid of a strong 
moral and sapiential, if not religious, aura. In all 
cases, the bard must attain a very high level of inspi- 
ration: the zhiraw should “boil” (Kaymamak) and the 
akin (see below) should have spirits "in his back". 

It is usual to distinguish between two categories of 
bards, according to whether they sing epics (destān, 
zhi) or lyric pieces. Thus the Turkmen bakhshi are 
subdivided into two groups, namely, destānģji, relater 
of epics, and finnedji, who sing poems (tirme) on vari- 
ous themes. The Kazakh zhiraw, suppressed by Soviet 
ideology as symbolic of a feudal culture, has been 
replaced by the zhirshi who creates only minor epics, 


| and by the akin who, as in Kirghizia also, sings for 
serie Epos narodov SSSR (Moscow) beginning from 1971. | 


his clan, and whose repertoire consists of extracts from 
epics arranged as songs, or poems adapted to the 
social circumstances of the performance. 

(ii) Vocal techniques and instruments 

An incontestable trait of the nomadic music of Cen- 
tral Asia is the use of a raucous, guttural voice, very 
rich in harmonics, sometimes approaching diphony, 
like the Mongolian Aóómei, or the fundamental, heavy 
and “strangled” resonance in the phonetic apparatus 


| when a narrow harmonic sound is produced. In 


Uzbekistan the voice of the bakhshi is called “inte- 
rior", as opposed to the "exterior" (high-pitched) voices 
of learned and popular urban traditions. 
Instruments accompanying the bards are lutes with 
two or three strings: dombra (Kaz.), kopuz and komuz 
(Kir), dotar (Turkm.), saz in its various rural forms 
(Turkey) [see TUNBŪR]; viols: ku kobuz (Kaz.) ghidjak, 


| kiak; and finally, flutes: sibizghi (Uzbek) or tüdük 
iar with an apparatus of state and/or an imperial , 
structure. This separation is more important than that | 
between oral and written, since in both cases oral ! 


(Turkm.), are remarkable for their technique, related 
to that of the Persian nay or the Turkish kaval. 
(ii Performance and musical forms 
Traditionally, the music of the bards is the art of 
soloists in the context of private invitations such as the 


At the collective level, it is the toy, festival of mar- 
nage or of circumcision throughout the Türk world 
(dügün in Turkey). Bardic contests are widespread 
throughout Central Asia, such as the contests of tāshiks 
in Azerbaijan and in Anatolia. 

Alongside the major epic cycles, the Kazakhs and 
the Kirghiz have developed the principle of instru- 
mental pieces called ki, inspired by the circumstances 
of the performance, and dependent on interaction with 
the audience. These may be of a descriptive or narra- 
tive nature; the kd evoke nature, according to a denota- 
tive function of the music which constitutes a distinctive 
trait of these cultures. 

Can a case be made for speaking of a “nomadic” 
music at the level even of syntax? Certain traits com- 
mon to the Turkmens and the Kazakhs, such as 
rhythms which are additive, not divisive, to the linear 
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development, through the combination of various 
metres, are to be found as far afield as the east of 
Turkey, among the tāsiks. 

2. "Imperial" music 

(i) The elaboration of classical traditions 

The existence of learned musical systems in Central 
Asia from ancient times has been demonstrated by 
archaeology, in Sogdia and Bactria, which were in- 
habited by Indo-Iranian peoples before the waves of 
the Turco-Mongolian conquest. As a result of Islamisa- 
tion, a vast area of cultural exchange was opened up, 
from Eastern Turkestan to the Middle East. Formal 
music was studied by numerous theoreticians of Central 
Asian origin, such as al-Fārābī and Ibn Sina [9.vv.]; 
in the 15th century, Samarkand and Harāt were major 
musical centres, to be superseded by Bukhara which 
has retained its pre-eminence to the present day. Fin- 
ally, Azerbaijan and Constantinople-Istanbul were to 
be other major crucibles of oriental musical learning. 
In this context, the same movement which led the 


nomadic Turks to adopt the imperial structures of the | 


sedentary civilisations led them also to appropriate, 
appreciate and develop their musical traditions, from 
Central Asia to the Middle East—as was further the 


case in India under the Mughals. As to the specifi- ; 
cally Turkish contribution to these sedentary cultures, | 


this is not easily defined, since such exchanges in- 
variably operate in both directions: for example, the 
Chinese adopted the instruments of Eastern Turkes- 
tan, such as the surnāy (hautboy), and the pipa (Uyghur 
barbap) and rabāb lutes. Chinese sources also mention 
that the melodies of the “barbarians” of Turkestan 
were integrated, after adaptation, into the courtly music 
of the Han. 

(i) The concept of makdm [gv.] 

Among the Uyghurs and the Uzbeks, makam signi- 
fies "process of compositions" and has the related 
sense of “mode”. Thus classical repertoires are found 
comprising on iki makàm (“twelve makdms”) from the 
region of Kāshghar and of Yarkand, of the Tadjik- 
Uzbek shash makam ("six maķāms”) of the alti yarim 
makàm ("six and a half makams") of Khiva. In each 
case, what is involved is a combination of processes 
codified from a modal as from a rhythmic point of 
view, according to a structure which may be likened 
to the Arab-Andalusian nawba. 

In Azerbaijan and in Ottoman Turkey, makam specif- 
ically denotes the “mode” in its Middle Eastern sense. 
The modes themselves, whilst known by the same 
names in all these erudite traditions, nevertheless dis- 
play numerous local idioms within the great Arab- 
Turkish-Persian system. 

(ili) Instruments and conditions of perform- 
ance of formal music 

Among the instruments here, first to be noted is 
the lute, dutār, with two silk strings, played without a 
plectrum, using very elaborate techniques of the right 
hand; the tunbūr, strings of metal, played with plec- 
trum or with bow, and its variants, the Uyghur satār, 
Uzbek sai, and finally, the Ottoman tunbūr [q.2.], 
played with bow or with plectrum, particularly suited 
to reproducing delicate inflections of the voice and 
endowed with a range of harmonics created by the 
resonances of the sympathetic strings (this is the pre- 
ferred instrument of the masters of makam); the ghidjak, 
pointed viol and its Aemanģjt variant; and citherns 
kalūn (Uyghur), kanūn (Turkish) or cembalo (čang). 
Percussion was provided by drums (dap, def or doyra). 
All these constitute a vast family, with connections 
and relationships, well understood by the audience. 

While these forms of music were linked to the 


courtly circles where they were protected, the 20th 
century, with the Sovietisation of Central Asia, with 
the imposition of Maoist China on the Uyghurs and 
the installation of the Turkish Republic, has produced 
a profound upheaval in their conditions of composi- 
tion and performance. The creation of “orchestral” 
ensembles in all these states has led to a loss of 
authenticity and tradition. However, in the Central 
Asian states of the former USSR, an intense revival- 
ist movement has been visible since the early 1990s, 
both in the performance of ancient, “nomadic” forms 
of music and in the interpretation of the learned and 
formal tradition. 

Bibliography: V.M. Beliaev, Central Asian music. 
Essays in the history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., ed. 
M. Slobin, Middletown, Conn. 1975; V. Petrov and 
B. Tikhomirov, Anthologie de la musique des peuples 
d'U.R.S.S., Kazakhstan, Kirghistan, Paris 1985; A. Jung, 
Quellen der traditionellen Kunstmusik der Usbeken und 
Tadshiken Mittelasiens, Hamburg 1989; J. During and 
S. Treninjac, Introduction à l'étude de la musique Ouigoure, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1991; S. Zeranska-Kominek, 
Turkmenistan. La musique des bakhshy (1988-1990), in 
AIMP, xxii (Geneva 1991); eadem, The Turkmen 
bakhshy. Shaman and/or artist, in European studies in 
ethnomusicology. Historical developments and recent trends, 
Wilhelmshaven 1992, 303-16. (J. CLER) 
V. FOLKLORE. 

Now a scholarly study, founded on popular oral 
and written traditions, the genesis and evolution of 
folklore in Turkey closely follows the major stages of 
the mutation of Turkish culture and society since the 
mid-19th century, from the period of the Tanzīmāt 
[g.v.] onwards. 

The folklore of Turkey does not depend on a sim- 
ple contrast between oral and written tradition, each 
register being divided in turn between the erudite and 
the popular. Certain items of folklore are rooted in 
the scholarly written tradition, such as the manāķib- 
name, a substantial number are popular written ver- 
sions of the scholarly genre, such as the lyrical epics 
(hikaye) Leyla and Medjnün, Kerem and Asli, and ‘Ashik 
Gharib, or epics in the technical sense (destin): Battal 
Ghazi and the Book of Dede Korkut [g.v.]. For the oral 
scholarly tradition, consideration may be given to the 
practice of the meddāh [see MADDAH] or the orta oyunu 
[9.v.] theatre, which may be compared with the com- 
media dell'arte. All these forms of traditional expression 
of culture belong to folklore and were recognised as 
such throughout the 19th century. 

The transition from the Ottoman Empire to a 
Turkish Republic in search of a national identity took 
place on the territory of Anatolia. This space was an 
area of transit and of immigration and a melting-pot 
for all the cultural diversity of the empire. Such a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and multi-faith population 
basis favoured an abundance of practices, beliefs and 
forms of cultural expression, the genealogy of which 
is practically impossible to establish: those of Greeks, 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Caucasians, South 
Slavs and Russia, Gypsies, etc. 

Historically, Ziya (Diya) Gökalp (1875-1924 [9.v.]) 
may be credited with the systematic effort to distinguish 
Turkish culture from Islamic civilisation on the one hand 
and with ethnography (kawmiyyat = study of ethnic 
groups) from folklore (kAalkiyyat = studies at the popular 
level) on the other. Recourse to the term "folklore" is 
owed (1918) to Riza Tevfik Bólükbagi (1869-1949 [g.v.]) 
who proposed the fact of the anonymity of authors 
as a legitimising condition for the objects and practices 
belonging to folklore, conceived as a collective creation. 
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The Turkish term which was rapidly adopted as | 


the equivalent of “folklore” is halk bilgisi = science of 
the people, corresponding to Volkskunde. Folkloric stud- 
ies and practices have been developed since 1928 with 
the creation of the Folklore Society = Halk Bilgisi 
Demeği (HBD). They have been pursued in two direc- 
tions which have persisted to the present day. 

First to be considered are the institutional, political 
and ideological paths which envisage the authentfi- 
cation of the Turkish national idea by means of 
researching its roots through the evidence and proofs 
supplied by folklore. Another path has emerged, ini- 
tially with the genesis of a national literature which, 
as in the work of the poet Nazim Hikmet [g.v.], inte- 


grates and reinterprets the themes of popular tradi- | 


tions, as well as their forms of expression. This literary 


action was to be relayed via the emergence of a | 
national-progressive ideology of the Left, primarily | 
derived from the experience of educational innova- ! 


tion of the Village Institutes (Koy Enstitüleri). 
Simplifying considerably, these two tendencies may 

be contrasted, in their objectives and their methods, 

as two different strategies: on the one hand there is 


an instrumental approach followed in institutions cre- | 


ated by the State (e.g. the HBD), the epigones of this 
association, and departments of Turkish Studies or 
Folklore in the Universities; on the other, there is a 
functional approach which assigns a predominant role 
to the peasantry in the alleged class struggle and 
which seeks to endow this peasantry with an authen- 
tic and vivid popular culture. 

As regards institutional studies and research into 
folklore, from 1927 the Folklore Society (HBD), the 
majority of whose members were Kemalist innova- 
tors, was based in Ankara, before opening agencies 
in Istanbul, Izmir, Kayseri and Erzurum. It under- 
took to publish an annual volume of research in pro- 
gress and a monthly journal (Halk Bilgisi Haberleri = 
Folklore News), as well as guides and compilations of 
folkloric data based on the work of authors such as 
Van Gennep and Hoffman Krayer. With the crea- 
tion, in 1932, of “Peoples’ Houses” or Halk evleri [see 
KHALKEVI] under the aegis of the Republican People’s 


Party, which was to install a single-party régime, this | 


new institution incorporated the Folklore Society, its 
archives and its journal until 1952, the year after the 
closing down of the Halk evleri. A total of 143 issues 
of the journal, as well as some 500 thematic publi- 
cations, today constitute an important corpus of work, 
of uneven quality, on the folklore of the country. The 
network of Peoples’ Houses was to be revived in 1960. 

One of the most successful aspects of these volun- 
tary and charitable campaigns, aimed at the compi- 


lation of data of the folkloric heritage by teachers | 


and other employees of the state, has been the in- 
auguration of a major survey of lexicography and of 


popular speech throughout the country. The corpus | 


compiled is immense and has been published under 
the title Anadoluda halk agzindan sóz derleme dergisi 
"Collection of the popular speech of Anatolia". A doc- 
ument of incomparable wealth, this collection has been 
in the charge of the Turkish Language Society (Türk 
Dil Kurumu) since 1932. Constituted between 1932 and 
1952, constantly re-issued, this body of six volumes 
makes it possible to establish the link with pre-Islamic 
and pre-Anatolian Turkish, using this repository of lin- 
guistic archaisms which were the rural and nomadic 
speech patterns of Anatolia. In the domain of musi- 
cal traditions, it is the Municipal Conservatoire of 
Istanbul which has undertaken, since 1927, the com- 
pilation of data regarding musical folklore, through 


campaigns of enquiry on the ground (see IV. above). 
The composer Béla Bartok also participated in these 
efforts at research into musical folklore, subsequently 
exerting considerable influence on musical creativity in 
the country. Thirteen pamphlets of collected musical 
traditions were published in 1939. The Ankara Con- 
servatoire has also established an important archive 
of popular musical traditions. 

In museology, it was the Ankara Museum of 
Ethnography (1925) which accepted the role of col- 
lector of the objects of popular culture. Elsewhere, 
almost throughout the whole country, professional 
technical academies and institutes for girls generally 
included the traditional crafts of textiles, fabrics, etc. 
in their syllabi. 

This “institutional folklorism" was the reflection of 
the political régime of the single party, and of the 
nationalist and secular populism of the state which 
characterised the reign of the People’s Republican 
Party under Atatürk, then under Ismet Inónü. The 
Second World War, the Marshall Plan (1947) and the 
transition to multi-partyism with the accession to power 
of the Democratic Party, as well as the massive rural 
exodus, changed the scene completely. The élitist 
and secular Jacobinism of the state yielded its place 
to the traditionalist localism of the Democratic Party, 
which pledged to undertake the re-Islamisation of the 
country. Henceforward the identifying folklorism of 
the state largely lost its reason for being and its objec- 
tive, and for this reason the domain of folklorism was 
devolved to local associations and to the universities. 
An Institute for Research into Turkish Culture (Türk 
Kültürünü Araghirma Enstitüsü) was created in 1961 and 
charged with supervision of this field. 

One review, however, took on the task of perpe- 
tuaüng the spirit of the years 1930-40: Türk Folklor 
Arastrmalan Dergisi = Turkish Review of Folkloric Studies, 
taking the place of the Folklor Postast = Folklore Courier 
(1945). This was the fruit of private initiative which, 
despite very limited means and the lack of subsidies, 
continued to operate until 1972, the date of the death 
of its founding director. 

As a counterweight to the state institutions, the 
approach which could be described as “functional” 


| ascribed a determinant role to folklore and especially 


to rural traditions as the motive forces behind a pop- 
ular culture in the context of what was viewed as a 
Marxist class struggle which, in pre-industrial Turkey, 
was necessary for mobilising the rural masses. The 
Anatolian peasant and peasant virtues had been cel- 
ebrated by Atatürk as the foundation of national iden- 
tity; they were to be revived and reinterpreted in a 
Marxist perspective by the intellectual and progres- 
sive élite of the nation. This peasant-based ideology 
was put into effect by the very active but short-lived 
Village Institutes (Koy Enstitüleri}, the educational doc- 
trine of which was inspired essentially by the work of 
the Swiss philanthropist Pestalozzi. What was involved 
in this functional approach was the re-appropriation, 
diffusion and re-interpretation of the popular tradi- 
tions of the rural world by the soi-disant avant-garde 
of the social struggle: the peasantry first, then the 
wider masses, then the entire nation. Story-tellers, arti- 
sans and popular musicians were to see themselves as 
having an active instructional role in these institu- 
tions. A literary trend of peasant-based neo-realism 
was to be born from this experience; the same was 
to apply to the plastic arts, which were broadly inspired 
by Anatolian and rural themes, and especially to pop- 
ular traditional music. The tradition. of wandering 
bards (dji£) which is included in the specifically Turkish 
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genre of the türkü [g.v.] as opposed to the orientalis- 
ing scholarly genre (sarki, from shark “Orient”) deriv- 
ing from Ottoman classical music, was to be strongly 
encouraged. Agik Veysel, a blind member of the Alevi 
community, was the figurehead of this tendency which 
was to develop in particular alongside the political 
and social conflicts of the years 1970-80 in an evo- 
lution comparable to that of the rebetika genre in 
Greece. 

Caught in a vice between the folklorism of the 
state, instrumental and identificatory, and the politi- 
cal peasant folklorism of progressive ideology, ethnog- 
raphy and ethnology have not found favourable ground 
for endogenous development in Turkey. Worth not- 
ing, however, is the long career of a folklorist of the 
school of Arnold van Gennep, namely, Pertev Naili 
Boratav, who was the holder of the first Chair of 
Popular Literary Traditions created in the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography of Ankara Uni- 
versity (1942). This chair sponsored intense activity 
in theses and in lecturing on folklore, and an archive 
of popular literature was created, but being judged 
subversive, Boratav's teaching and the chair itself 
were suppressed in 1948. 

Paradoxically, it was from France, where he had 
then settled and in the context of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, that Boratav was to pro- 
duce a work, without equivalent in Turkey, on the 
folklore of this country. Field notes and archives— 
including those salvaged from the abolished University 
chair—were to constitute in some 6,000 pages, divided 
into around 100 “dossiers”, the basis of an archive 
of Turkish folklore. Collected since 1927 (especially 
between 1939-51), the texts of oral tradition (tales, 
songs, fables, proverbs) are the nucleus of this corpus, 
which also includes information on diverse rituals 
and customs, popular magic, divination, popular med- 
icine, etc. 

This corpus is divided by Boratav into fourteen 
categories: 1. Various; 2. Works of popular poets 
(signed texts) 3. Epics and tales; 4. Tales and anec- 
dotes; 5. Legends; 6. Proverbs, riddles, formulae; 
7. Popular poetry (songs, quatrains, canticles); 8. Pop- 
ular music, popular dance; 9. Games (including sport, 
theatre); 10. Beliefs; 11. Rituals (from cradle to tomb); 
12. Material traditions (popular art, craft, dress, cus- 
toms); 13. Religious institutions; and 14. Popular sci- 
ences (magic, folk medicine, ethnobotany, astronomy). 

Within these categories, documents are classified 
according to the places where the information was 
collected; and the date and the name of the collec- 
tor are specified. 

Bibliography: P.N. Boratav, Littérature orale 
(L'épopée et le Hikáyé. Le conte et la légende. Les proverbes. 
Les devinettes, la poésie folklorique, la litterature des aşık), 
in PTF, ii; M.S. Ülkütaşır, Türkiyede folklor ve etno- 
grafiya çalışmaları, Publs. of the National Institute of 
Folklore, Ankara 1973; idem, Türk folklor ve etno- 
grafiya bibliografyası, Publs. of the National Institute 
of Folklore, Ankara 1973; Boratav, Folklore ve ede- 
biyat, Istanbul 1982; Tahir Alangu, Türkiye folkloru 
el kitabı, Istanbul 1983. (ALTAN GÖKALP) 
TURKU (< thi) designates in Ottoman Turkish 

(a) the folksong in general (sometimes more 
explicitly Ahalk türküsü) as opposed to the song belong- 
ing to Turkish art music, sharki [g.v.], and (b) a genre 
of folksong, primarily identified by the melodies 
proper to it, with heterogeneous formal characteris- 
tics and a very broad thematic scope. 

I. The majority of the folksongs of the /rkü genre 
are anonymous, the rest have lyrics by folk poets 


(āshik, saz shà'in) whose names occur in the text. For- 
mally there are two groups of differing importance: 

A. The main corpus of the türkü genre is composed 
according to the original Turkic method of versifi- 
cation parmak hisabi (hedje wezni) based on the number 
of syllables. The range is 5 to 16 syllables per line, 
the most common lengths being 7, 8, and 11 sylla- 
bles. Frequently there is a refrain (kavushtak, baghlama) 
of one to six lines (sometimes consisting of two parts 
differing in syllabic lengths); the length of the refrain's 
lines need not be identical with that of the main lines. 
A feature of the syllabic metrical system is the caesura 
(6létim, durak) which is not placed at random (pre- 
dominantly 4 + 3; 4 + 4; 6 + 5; 4 + 4 + 3) and 
may vary from line to line (e.g. 6 + 5 then 4 + 4 
+ 3). The rhyme (kāfiye, ayak, uyak) is generally con- 
stituted by suffixes (and therefore often polysyllabic) 
and frequently assonantal (yarim kaftye). The majority 
of these folksongs with a minimum of two and no 
specific maximum number of strophes fall into three 
main groups according to their rhyme patterns and 
the number of lines per strophe. 

(1) Quatrains of the type māni [g.v.]: A “composi- 
tion” may be a stringing-together of already existing 
mānis (resulting in the rhyme scheme aaxa, bbxb, ccxc, 
etc.) that are thematically linked to each other by 
means of a word or words at the beginning of each 
component and frequently by the addition of a refrain 
(b, -bb, -bbb, -bbxb, -bbbxb, etc.) or it may be an 
original composition of the same form. 

(2) Quatrains that are basically of the poetic type 
koshma (g.v.; not the folksong type called koshma which 
need not have the formal characteristics of the poetic 
type of the same name, the determining factor in 
naming a song koshma being the use of specific melo- 
dies) with the rhyme schemes aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, 
dddb, etc., or other less common patterns. Türküs of this 
type also occur with a refrain or with their every fourth 
line being a refrain: aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, dddb, etc. 

(3) Türküs with strophes of three lines (aaa, bbb, 
ccc, etc.) and, less commonly, of two lines (aa, bb, cc, 
etc.), both types also occurring with refrains as in (1); 
these, or part of these, may be truncated quatrains. 

B. The remaining tirkiis comply, albeit often imper- 
fectly, with the rules of the quantitative Arabo-Persian 
metrical system ‘arid [g.v.]. These make use of only 
very few metres. As a large number of these (ürküs 
are at the same time in accordance with syllabic 
metres, and as folk poets generally cannot be sup- 
posed to have been familiar with the Grid rules, doubts 
have been raised as to whether they should be placed 
within this category. The forms used are those of 
diwàn poetry (ghazel, murabba', etc.) or adaptations of 
such. The various types are classified according to 
their specific metre and their individual melody and 
are mainly the diwan (or dītvānī), selis, sema%, kalenderi, 
satrandj, and wezn-i ākher. 

IL. The sme qua non of the türkü is the use of a 
türkü melody, as lyrics of various forms and content 
sung on a türkü melody are all given this name. These 
are anonymous melodies with characteristics pointing 
to a Turkic origin. Musically, the türkü genre can be 
divided into two main categories usually referred to 
(after Béla Bartók) as: 

A. Parlando melodies (usülsüz türküler, uzun hawā): 
Rhythmically free melodies of various types such as 
kayabashi, khoyrat (khoryal), koshma (sic), bozlak, maya, aghit 
(part of the last have characteristics which place them 
in-between these two main categories), etc. These 
melodies are also differentiated according to regional 
characteristics, e.g. Eghin aghzi, Urfa aghzi, eic. 
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B. Tempo giusto melodies (usillii türküler, sometimes 
referred to as kirtk hawā, as in Urfa; oturak in Konya): 
Melodies with fixed rhythms, mostly folkdance songs 
(oyun hatvālari) of various types such as zeybek (Aegean 
region), koron (Black Sea region), shikiltim (Harput), etc. 

There are certain correspondences between melody 
and form, such as the fact that almost only uzun hawa 
melodies are used for hendecasyllabic lyrics, whilst hep- 
tasyllablic lyrics are always sung to &irik hawd melodies 
(and octosyllabic lyrics use both). Of the various musi- 
cal instruments that may be used to accompany tiirkiis, 
the lute, baghlama, is the instrument of preference for 
the uzun hawā. 

III. The tūrkū genre encompasses all fields of com- 
mon interest with the exception of religion (popular 
religious songs being referred to as tlākī, kasīde, etc.). 
Thematically-defined subdivisions with special names 
are, e.g. ninni (lullaby), tashlama (satirical song), düghün 
türküsü (wedding song), aghit (mourning song), etc. 
Through adaptations to changing circumstances, some 
of the most popular /rküs exist in many variants. 

IV. The language of the tūrkūs is generally popu- 
lar Turkish, thus remarkably free of Arabic and Persian 
loanwords, and exhibits characteristics of the vernac- 
ular such as elision, apocope, contraction, etc., as well 
as dialectal traits and expressions. The diction is rich 
in stereotyped metaphors and symbolic images, the 
style strongly expressive. That the musical element is 
especially important is shown by the frequent inclusion 
of unessential words and interjections such as aman, 
yar, bir dānem to allow for melodic expansions, mak- 
ing the lyric more expressive at the same time. 

Bibliography: For publications up to 1959, see 

P.N. Boratav, La poéste folklorique, in PTF, ii, Wiesba- 

den 1964, 90-106, 125-6; T. Kowalski, in ÆI s.v.; 

O. Acipayamh, Türkiye folklorunda türküler bibliyografyasi, 

in Antropoloji, i/2 (1964), 105-12; V. Arseven, Açıkla- 

mah Türk halk müziği kitap ve makaleler bibliyografyasi, 

Istanbul 1969; H. Dizdaroğlu, Halk şiirinde türler, 

Ankara 1969. For more recent publications and 

collections of texts, see A.O. Öztürk, Das türkische 

Volkslied als sprachliches Kunstwerk, Bern 1994; Millî 

Folklor Enstitüsü, Tūrk folklor ve etnografya bibliyografyasi, 

i-iii, Ankara 1971-5; M. Özbek, Folklor ve türküler- 

imiz, Istanbul 1975; K. and U. Reinhard, Musik der 

Türkei, ii. Die Volksmusik, Darmstadt 1984 (musico- 

logical bibliography); M. Bayrak, Eskiyahk ve eşkiya 

türküleri, Ankara 1985; A.S. Esen, Anadolu türküleri, 

ed. P.N. Boratav and F. Özdemir, Ankara 1986; 

N. Birinci, in ZA s.v.; N. Gözaydın, Anonim halk sunt 

üzerine ..., in Türk Dili, lvii (1989), 1-104; S. Ziegler, 

Gattungsprobleme türkischer Volkslieder, in Probleme der 

Volksmusikforschung, Bern 1990. 

(Epiru G. AmBRos) 

TURS [see RANK; siLAH, in Suppl.]. 

TURSHIZ (vars. Turshish, Turthith, Turaythith), 
a town of the mediaeval region of Busht of 
Kuhistàn [q.0.] in northeastern Persia. It lay to the 
southwest of Nīshāpūr. Its site was probably to the 
west of the present town of Kashmar. 

The 4th/10th century geographers describe it as a 
flourishing town, and al-Mukaddasi, 318, says that its 
Friday mosque recalled that of Damascus in its splen- 
dour, and that it was “the emporium of Fars and 
Isfahan and the storehouse of Khurasan”. At the end 
of the 5th/llth century, with Tan [g.v.] and other 
places it became one of the centres for Isma‘ilism in 
Ķuhistān. It accordingly attracted punitive expeditions 
by the Saldjük sultans, and counter-raids by the 
Isma‘ilis, who in 498/1104-5 penetrated from Turshiz 
as far as al-Rayy (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, x, 392-3). 


It was destroyed in 530/1136; its hereditary gover- 
nor at that time was al-‘Amid Mansür (or Mas'üd) 
b. Mansūr; an enemy to the Batiniyya or Isma‘ilis, 
he summoned the Turks to aid him to defend his 
lands, bu the latter behaved with their usual greed 
so that, not being able to continue the struggle, he 
submitted to the Isma‘ilis. His son ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Mahmūd recognised the suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs in 545/1150; but receiving no support from 
them, he fled to Nīshāpūr and the Isma'ilis estab- 
lished their authority in this region. In 596/1200 the 
army of the Kh"arazm Shah Tekish attacked Turshiz; 
the siege was cut short by the Shah’s death, but the 
town eventually agreed to pay tribute of over 100,000 
dinars (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 314-15). 

The town was besieged and taken by Tīmūr 
(784/1382); it was regarded as impregnable on account 
of its deep moat and high walls, but the water of the 
moat was pumped out and a mine made a breach 
in the wall. The garrison was spared and served in 
Turkestan under the conqueror. Here Timir received 
an embassy from Shah Shudja‘, the Muzaffarid ruler 
of Fars, from whom he asked a daughter in marriage 
for his grandson Pir Muhammad. During the cam- 
paign of the Ķādjār ‘Abbas Mirza against Harāt, 
Turshiz was taken by Khusraw Mirza in 1248/1832. 

Celebrated natives were the poets Kātibī of Nisha- 
pür, born in a village in the vicinity, Ahli (d. 934/ 
1527-8) and Zuhüri (d. 1024/1615). In the vicinity 
was the village of Kashmar where, according to tra- 
dition, Zoroaster planted a cypress tree which became 
famous and was ordered to be destroyed by the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (Firdawsī, Shah-nama, ed. Turner Macan, 
1068, 6, ed. and tr. J. Mohl, iv, 364; Fr. Spiegel, 
Ērān. Alterthumskunde, i, 54 n. 2, 703; Mustawfi, Nuzha, 
143, tr. 141-2). 

Bibliography: See also Hudüd al-Glam, tr. Minor- 
sky, 103; Rashid al-Din, ed. and tr. Quatremére, 
Hist. des Mongols, i, 177; Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 354-5; Browne, LHP, ii, 186, 
487-8, iv, 233-4, 253. 

LM (C.L. Huanr-[C.E. BoswoRrH]) 
TURSUN BEG, 9th/15th-century Ottoman 

historian. 

What little is known about Türsün Beg derives 
mainly from incidental references in his History. He 
was born probably in Bursa in the mid-1420s, to an 
already prominent imerā” family. His uncle Djübbe 
«Alī had served as governor in Bursa, and his grand- 
father Firüz Beg in Iznik. Türsün Beg was, while rel- 
atively young, the holder of a tīmār [q.v.], probably 
inherited from his father Hamza Beg (cf. Tursun Bey, 
Táríh-i EbWl-feth, ed. M. Tulum, Istanbul 1977, pp. 
xi-xii; H. Inalcik and R. Murphey, The history of Mehmed 
the Congueror by Tursun Beg, Chicago 1978, 11). He was 
present at the siege of Istanbul in 1453 and was sub- 
sequently employed as secretary on several survey 
tasks. Promoted to dīwān kātibi by 865/1461, he 
acquired an intimate knowledge of government affairs 
and participated in most major military campaigns of 
Mehemmed II’s [g.v.] reign, especially those involving 
his principal patron, the Grand Vizier Mahmüd Pasha 
(d. 879/1474 [g.v.]). A specialist in the financial bureau- 
cracy, Türsün Beg may have risen to the post of def- 
terdar (g.v.] of Anatolia. He retired sometime after 
885/1480 and settled in Bursa. His date of death is 
unknown, but it was certainly after 896/1491 (Inal- 
cik and Murphey, op. cit., 16). 

Tūrsūn Beg wrote poetry under the makklas Lebibi, 
but is best known as an historian and prose stylist. 
His only known work, the Ta’rkh-: Ebu’l-feth (“History 
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of [Mehemmed] the Conqueror”), is a detailed and 
authoritative history of the campaigns of the reign 
(1451-81), continuing up to ca. 893/1488 in the reign 
of Bàyezid IL to whom the work was dedicated. 
Although rarely referred to by later Ottoman histo- 
rians, Türsün Beg's History is significant, first as an 
insider’s account of events of the later 15th century, 
and second for its substantial preface on the nature 
of Islamic-Ottoman statecraft, clearly stimulated by 
the political controversies of Mehemmed IPs reign. 
An edition was first published in 1330/1912 by 
Mehmed ‘Arif (Suppl. to TOEM), a modern critical 
edition in 1977 (see above) and a facsimile with English 
summary translation in 1978 by Inalcik and Murphey, 
see above. . 

Bibliography: See also JA art. sv. (M.C. 
Sehabeddin Tekindag) Inalcik, Tursun Beg, historian 
of Mehmed the Conqueror’s time, in WZKM, lxix (1979), 
55-72. 5 (CHRISTINE WOODHEAD) 
TURSUN FAĶIH, a figure, possibly leg- 

endary, whom Ottoman tradition credits 
with having performed in Kara Hisar/Karadja 
Hisar, the first Friday Prayer in the name of 
the first Ottoman ruler, ‘Othman I [g.»]. The 
late-15th century Anonymous Chronicles and the 
Chronicle of Urudj are the first sources to record this 
story. They provide no more than a bare statement 
that Tursun Fakth was the first to perform the Friday 
Prayer in 'Othmàn's name, with some versions adding 
that he also performed the Festival Prayer (bayram 
namazi) in the same town (F. Giese, Die altosmanischen 
anonymen Chroniken, Breslau 1922, 6). Some redactors 
also add a date to the event, sc. 687/1288 (Urudj b. 
‘Adil, ed. F. Babinger, Tewàrikh-i āl-i ‘Othman, Hanover 
1925, 12; F. Giese, loc. cit) or 689/1290 (Urudj, 
op. cit., 86), which presumably they derived from 15th- 
century Ottoman chronological lists (for which, see 
V.L. Ménage, Neshri’s history of the Ottomans, London 
1964, 14-19). 

Since, in Ottoman tradition, the performance of 
the Friday Prayer in Karadja Hisar was a pivotal 
moment, marking the beginning of Ottoman political 
independence, Tursun Fakih became an important 
figure in Ottoman historiography, with successive writ- 
ers adding "biographical" details to the bald state- 
ments in Urudj and the Anonymous Chronicles. 
‘Ashikpashazade [g.v.] (Tewarikh-i al-i Othman, ed. Atsiz, 
in Osmanh tarihleri, Istanbul 1949, 103), writing in 
ca. 889/1484, adds that he acted as "imām to the 
people”, and that ‘Othman made him both khatib 
and Kádi in Karadja Hisar. Neshri, in 890/1485, re- 
peated ‘Ashikpashazade in making him “imam to the 
people”, omitted the detail that ‘Othman appointed 
him kadi, but made the significant addition that he 
was an "intimate friend" (ash) of the holy dervish 
Edebali (F. Taeschner (ed.), Čikānniimā. Die altosmanische 
Chronik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschn, Leipzig 1951, 
33), who in Ottoman tradition was father-in-law of 
‘Othman I. In the early 10th/16th century, Kemāl- 
pashazāde [g.v.] elaborated on this detail, making 
Tursun Fakih a saint (fazīz) and “guide to pious men”, 
who “met and consulted with Edebali” on the ques- 
tion of the Friday Prayer (Ibn-i Kemal, ed. S. Turan, 
Tevarih-i al-i Osman, i, Ankara 1970, 111-12). 

In the mid-10th/16th century, Tashkóprüzade (al- 
Shaka@’ik al-numāniyya fi ‘ulam? al-dawla al-‘uthmanyya, 
Beirut 1975, 7) elaborated on the Edebali motif, stat- 
ing that Tursun Fakih was Edebali’s “relative by mar- 
riage” (khatan). This detail is important, since it linked 
Tursun Fakih through marriage to ‘Othman I. Tash- 
kóprüzade continues by stating that, like Edebali, 


Tursun Fakih came from Ķaramān [gs]; that he 
studied tafsīr, hadith and usūl with Edebali, who also 
maintained his pupil, and that after Edebali’s death, 
Tursun Fakih succeeded him as muftī, and in “regu- 
lating the affairs of the Sultanate and in teaching 
the skar sciences”. Tashkóprüzade's 17th century 
translator and adaptor, Medjdi (Terģūme-yi Shaka’ ik, 
Istanbul, 1269/1853) rendered the imprecise khatan 
("relative by marriage”) with dāmād (“son-in-law”). 
Medjdi also provides a slight variation on the original 
version of the Tursun Fakih story in the Anonymous 
Chronicles, by making him perform the first Festival 
Prayer, not in Karadja Hisar, but in Eskishehir [g.v.]. 

It is above all the materials in Tashkipriizade and 
Medjdi which have provided the materials for mod- 
ern historians (see e.g. Babinger’s EI art. s.v.), who 
often add imaginative details of their own. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
- (C. IMBER) 

TURTUSHA, currently Torrosa, a town situ- 
ated on the Ebro in Spain, close to the estuary 
of this river on the Mediterranean, in the province 
of Tarragona in Catalonia (Spain), with today approx- 
imately 30,000 inhabitants, on the ancient Iberian site 
of Dertosa, where the Romans established their colony 
of Julia Augusta. Arab geographers refer occasionally 
to this "town" (madina), noting its location in the east- 
ern sector of the “Upper March" of al-Andalus (al-thaghr 
al-a‘la), of which the regional centre (hàdira) Sarakusta 
(Saragossa) was “120 miles" from Tortosa (accord- 
ing to al-"Udhri); however, the various relations—in 
particular administrative dependence—between these 
two towns were not constant, given the fact of the 
stronger “vertical” association between points on this 
eastern seaboard of al-Andalus, and especially between 
Tortosa and Valencia (Balansiya), situated some “110 
miles" apart (according to al-Idrisi) or *120 miles... 
4 days’ march” (according to al-Himyarī). The town 
of Tortosa was the centre of its own kira or jurisdic- 
tion (madīnat Turtūsha wa-‘amaluha, var. wa-akālīmuhā), 
according to Arab sources, and al-Idrisi mentions sev- 
eral fortresses (husün) in the area in his time: [Alcala 
of] Chivert, Horta, Tivisa, Morella, Mequinenza, Ullde- 
cona, Llobregat (= Torreblanca?) and Peniscola. Geog- 
raphers also refer to its antiquity, its robust walls and 
citadel (kasaba), an open-air oratory, the stone rampart 
surrounding the open madina with its four gates, sub- 
urbs, the great mosque, four baths, bazaars and agri- 
cultural hamlets. 

Like Tarragona, Tortosa was definitively conquered 
by the Muslims around the year A.D. 714 and its 
territory placed under the jurisdiction of Narbonne, 
as is indicated by Ibn al-Ķūtiyya (Jfiitāk, ed. Madrid 
1968, 30), referring to the first years of the amirate 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman I [¢.v.]. The latter sent ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. *Ukba to govern "the wilaya of Narbonne 
and its territory as far as Tortosa", in territory reduced 
by Christian conquests, leaving Tortosa, especially 
after the loss of Barcelona by the Andalusians in 801, 
as the most important “outlying” town (kāstya, as it 
is frequently called in the Arabic sources) of this fron- 
tier, often attacked by the Christians throughout the 
3rd/9th century who even took Tarragona [g.v.] at 
this time. 

This frontier territory oscillated during the Umayyad 
period between local and centralist political tendencies: 
on the one hand were the "rebel" Buhlül (d. 186/802) 
who took possession of Saragossa and of Tortosa, and 
the enterprises of two local chiefs of the Upper March 
(Muhammad of the Shabrit family in 301/913 and 
Muhammad b. Lubb of the Banū Kasi in 316/928), 
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according to indications from al-‘Udhri implying the 
autonomy at that time of Tortosa; on the other hand, 
it is known that three Cordovan individuals were ap- 
pointed governors of Tortosa by the amir ‘Abd Allah 
in the last years of the 3rd/9th century. But central 
control was very much the hallmark of the caliphal 
policy of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. He is known to have 
appointed seven governors of Tortosa between 317/929 
and 328/939-40, even visiting the town in 924, “im- 
proving the condition of its inhabitants" (Ibn Hayyan, 
Muktabis, v, 122), and encouraged maritime activity | 
in its port (the foundation inscription of the naval 
construction workshop, commissioned by the caliph in 
333/944-5, has been preserved, see Lēvi-Provengal, 
Inscriptions, 83). Further attributable to this surge in 
activity is the [re-|construction in 345/956-7 of the 
Great Mosque of the town, with five naves. Tortosa 
remained under firm caliphal control during the 4th/ | 
10th century, although the place was “too distant to | 
be visited” according to a verse of Abū Marwan al- 
Djaziri, secretary and official poet of Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
al-Mansür [g.v.], imprisoned by order of the Cordovan 
hadjib in the citadel of the town, “at the summit of 
a bare peak”, according to another of his verses. 

When civil war erupted, in Tortosa as in the rest of | 
eastern al-Andalus, power was seized by commanders 
of the Sakaliba [g.».]; from 1009, the taifa of Tortosa 
was dominated by the "king" (malik) Labib, former 
fata of al-Mansür (who also controlled the taifa of 
Valencia for a few months in 1018-19), and after him 
Mukatil, another fata of al-Mansür, who struck coinage 
at Tortosa, under his own name, from 431/1039-40 
onward; after him came Ya‘la, who also minted cur- 
rency between 445/1053-4 and 450/1059, and finally 
Nabil, with whom the “slave period" of the taifa of 
Tortosa came to an end in 452/1060. This was the 
year that the inhabitants of the town appealed to al- 
Muktadir of the Bani Hüd, ruler in Saragossa, and 
thus began the Hiidid dynasty which ruled Tortosa, 
initially through the same king of Saragossa and after 
1081 through an autonomous branch of the family 
which also dominated Lerida (Larida) and Denia (Da- 
niya), until the Almoravid conquest of Tortosa, at an 
unknown date, after their conquest of Valencia in 495/ 
1102 and their occupation of Tarragona in 1114 (Ibn | 
‘[dhari, section on the Almoravids). The Muslims suc- 
ceeded in regaining Tortosa, after an initial Christian 
occupation in 512/1118, but as Almoravid power de- 
clined, the town was taken by Ramon Berenguer IV | 
of Barcelona on 14 Sha‘ban 543/30 December 1148, 
the same year that Lerida and Fraga (Ifraga) fell. The 
text of the "capitulations" given by the Christian prince 
to the Muslims has been preserved; those among them 
who stayed in the town had the status of Mudējars 
[g.v.]. It is estimated that the population of Tortosa num- 
bered 12,000 shortly before the Christian conquest. 

The density of the Berber population of the terri- 
tory of Tortosa, as early as the 8th century, has been 
remarked upon. The town enjoyed a sound cultural 
reputation, and the number of ‘ulam?’ and fukaha? born 
in Tortosa and mentioned by the sources amounts to 
42 from between the first half of the 9th century and 
1150, the best known of them being Abü Bakr al- 
Turtūshī (d. 520/1126 [g.v.]). Tortosa and its port were 
the scene of intense economic activity, specialising in 
farm produce and manufacture and especially in the 
construction of "large vessels from the wood produced 
by the pine-covered mountains which surround the 
place" (according to al-Idrisi) It was also a centre 
of long-distance trade. 
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TM (Maria J. ViGUERA) 

AL-TURTUSHI, Ast Bakr MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
Watip b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Sulayman b. 
Ayyüb al-Kurashi al-Fihri al-Andalusī al-Maliki, also 
known as Ibn Abi Randaka (Rundaka according to 
Ibn Farhün in a/-Dībāģj), Arabic writer born ca. 
451/1059 at Tortosa [see TURTUsHA] on the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast, died probably in 520/1126 (see 
below). He studied in Saragossa where he was the 
disciple of the eminent theologian Abu 'I-Walīd al- 
Bāģjī (d. 474/1081 [g.».]. Subsequently, in Seville, he 
attended lectures given by Abū Muhammad Ibn Hazm 
who specialised in the teaching of adab. 

In 476/1084, al-Turtüshi made his way to the East, 
undertook the Pilgrimage, then visited, in the quest 
for knowledge, the majority of the great cultural cen- 
tres of that time. He stayed for some time in Baghdad 
and although a Maliki, attended classes there given 
by several eminent Shāfiī jurisconsults, including Abū 
Bakr al-Shāshī and Abū Muhammad al-Djurdjani. In 
Basra, he was the pupil of Abū "Alī al-Tustari, and 
in the course of his extensive travels he studied inces- 
santly, primarily fikh and hadith. His wanderings led 
him, around 485/1092 to Syria, where he spent some 
time in studying and teaching and where he was vis- 
ited, so it is said, by his compatriot, Abü Bakr al- 
Ma‘afirt al-Andalusi. He also visited Jerusalem with 
the intention of meeting there Abi Hamid al-Ghazālī 
[g.9.], without success, probably because the latter was 
not often in residence there. After withdrawing for a 
üme to Lebanon, leading an austere life dedicated to 
meditation and piety, he made his way to Egypt and 
visited Cairo before establishing himself definitively in 
Alexandria where he committed himself to the teach- 
ing of fikt and of hadith. This gave him the opportun- 
ity to educate numerous disciples, some of whom were 
natives of Spain and of the Maghrib, the latter in- 
cluding Abū Bakr Ibn al-"Arabī (468-543/1075-1149), 
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the eminent traditionist Abū ‘Alt al-Safadt (d. 514/ 
1120-1), the future Mahdi Ibn Tümart (d. 524/1130 
[g.v.]), and through idjāza [g.v.] alone, the Kadi ‘lyad 
(d. 544/1149 [g.v.]). At the beginning of his stay in 
Alexandria, he married the aunt of his loyal compa- 
nion Abu 'I-Tāhir Ibn *Awf. A pious woman with sub- 
stantial property of her own, his wife brought him the 
material and familial support which he had lacked. 

It was in Alexandria that al-Turtüshi died in 520/ 
1126, but his biographers do not all concur with this 
date; he is said according to some to have died in 
Djumada I 525/April 1131. 

His most important work reflects his role as a tra- 
ditionist and a rigorous fakth. Among the writings 
attributed to him, the best known are: (1) A sum- 
mary of al-Tha‘labi’s Kur'àn commentary al-Kashf wa 
*-bayān; (2) K. al-Fitan; (3) K. Sharh risālat Ibn Abi ayd, 
(4) A monumental work which aspired to be a response 
to the Ihyā” 'ulūm al-din of al-Ghazali, whose opinions 
were not always in accordance with the rigorous form 
of Maliki orthodoxy preached by al-Turtüshi. In his 
Bughya, al-Dabbī recalls seeing a part of this work 
which has not, however, survived to the present day; 
(5) K Birr al-walidayn (a treatise on filial piety); (6) 
K. al-Hawādith wa ‘l-bida‘(a book dealing with un- 
desirable happenings and innovations, critical edition 
and notes by M. Talbi, Tunis 1959). This didactic 
work preaches scrupulous observation of religion as 
practised by the virtuous ancestors (al-salaf al-salih). Cer- 
tain indications included in this book give the impres- 
sion that it could have been written in Egypt, after 
480/1088. Birr al-walidayn and al-Hawadith wa "I-bida 
exist in manuscript form in the National Library of 
Madrid, no. 5341. (7) Sràdj al-mulük is, incontestably, 
al-Turtüshi's most important work. It is a huge com- 
pilation including a large number of anecdotes and 
moral statements, presented in 64 chapters. Throughout 
this work, the author attempts “to represent the gov- 
ernmental ideal of an Islamic state over and above 
its practical organisation", giving "above all, theoret- 
ical views concerning the general rules of the public 
law of Islam” and underlining “the qualities which 
any sovereign must possess in order to govern with 
success and equity". It is appropriate to note that the 
content of this book is almost exclusively oriental, and 
the place occupied by the author's native land is 
extremely limited. Having completed the composition 
of this work on 14 Radjab 516/19 September 1122 
at Fustát, al-Turtüshi dedicated it to his protector, 
the wazir al-Ma'mün Ibn al-Batā'ihī. The Strāģi al- 
mulük, of which numerous manuscripts exist, was pub- 
lished in Bülak in 1289, in Alexandria in 1299 (with 
al-Ghazālī's al-Tihr al-masbük ft nasthat al-mulük in the 
margins, in Cairo in 1311 (in the margins of Ibn 
Khaldūn's Mukaddima) and in 1319. A Spanish trans- 
lation was published by M. Alarcon (Lámpara de los 
príncibes, Madrid 1930-1), now replaced by Maribel 
Fierro’s translation and study, Madrid 1993. In his 
Mukaddima, Ibn Khaldün criticises al-Turtūshī severely, 
stating that the latter has not attained his avowed 
object since, in his Srádj, he has been content to raise 
numerous subjects, statements and edifying tales, with- 
out any effort to draw the least lesson therefrom. He 
accuses him in fact of being a simple compiler with- 
out originality. 

Nevertheless, al-Turtüshi was not devoid of literary 
talent. Attributed to him are several pieces of verse 
dealing principally with asceticism, but also diverse 
subjects including eroticism. While residing in Damas- 
cus, he one day heard someone reciting love poems of 
al-Wa’wa’ [g.v.]. He remarked, “Does this Damascene 


believe that no one other than he is capable of telling 
such lies. If we wished, we could compose poetry just 
as deceitful [as that which we have just heard]", and 
promptly improvised nine verses taking as their theme 
the ghazal, using the same metre and the same rhyme. 
However, the majority of biographers stress the asceti- 
cism and unworldliness of al-Turtüshi, “whose asceti- 
cism, in the words of al-Himyarī (al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, 125), 
was more important to him than his knowledge". 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the text): 
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- (A. Ben ABDESSELEM) 

TURUNDJAN (a.), more commonly Bādrundjubūya; 
Balm, Melissa officinalis L., of the Labiatae, the Lemon 
balm or bee plant, its synonyms being badhrun- 
djubüya, turudjān, habak al-turundjáni, hashīshat al-nahl 
(Ghaleb, i, 201). It is about 2 ft high, with small 
white flowers; its leaves have a characteristic lemon 
scent. It has been cultivated since Antiquity, was known 
in Spain in the 10th century A.D., and was possibly 
introduced further north by Benedictine monks (Four- 
nier, 499). 

Concerning its medicinal uses, al-Tabari calls it 
gentle, good for palpitations when drunk or sniffed, 
and according to Ibn al-Baytār, it is málissufulun, or 
mālissūfān, rayhan al-turundjān, bādhrundjūya or badhrun- 
büya (Tafsir, 247). This is a Persian name meaning 
“lemon-scented”, he says. It is a cordial, and good 
for stings and bites, whether drunk in sharāb or used 
as a bandage. The leaves, chewed, are good for the 
teeth (Djāmi, i, 74-5). According to Ibn Sina, it is 
hot and dry in the second degree, recommended for 
the heart and stomach and to relieve palpitations (Kann, 
ii, 272). 

Its many gentle qualities ensured continuity of use. 
Culpeper (1616-54) recommends it externally and inter- 
nally, and quotes "the Arabian physicians" Serapion 
and Avicenna: for the heart, and to promote good 
spirits, help digestion, and expel melancholy vapours 
(Herbal, 36-7). Much later, P. Fournier also quotes 
these two, and mentions both Melissa itself and "l'Eau 
de Mélisse” as still “remèdes populaires d'un renom 
universel" (500). It is today a popular garden herb, 
mostly used in infusions and cold drinks. 

Bibliography: "Alī b. Sahl al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
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" (PENELOPE C. JOHNSTONE) 

TUS, a district in Khurāsān, original Persian 
form Tos (also thus in the later 8th century Armenian 
geography, see Markwart-Messina, A catalogue of the pro- 
vincial capitals of Ērānshahr, Rome 1931, 11, 47), which 
played a notable part in the medieval Islamic period 
of Persia’s Islamic history. 
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l. History. 

In early Islamic times, Tüs was the name of a dis- 
trict containing several towns. The town of Nawkàn 
flourished down to the end of the 3rd/9th century. 
The form Nawkan « Nokan is confirmed by the pre- 
sent name of the Mashhad quarter Nawghan (where 
the diphthong aw corresponds to the old waw-i madjhill, 
i.e. 0). At a later date, the other town Tabaran became 
more important and was considerably extended so 
that the original Tabaran seems to have become one 
of the suburbs of the new town which then became 
generally known as Tüs. The name Mashhad [q.v], 
at first a simple sanctuary in the village of Sanabad, 
is already mentioned in al-Mukaddasi. Mashhad first 
of all encroached upon the adjoining town of Nawķān, 
the name of which disappears ca. 1330. In 791/1389 
Tis was destroyed and never rebuilt. The waters 
which supplied it were diverted to Mashhad. Under 
the Safawids this, the sacred city of the Shi‘is, became 
the capital of the old district of Tüs (the valley of the 
Kashaf-rüd) and of all Khurāsān. 

Situation. Two ranges of mountains stretch along 


the north of Khurāsān. The one (Kopet Dagh, etc.) | 


rises in the north of Khurasan and runs through 
Transcaspiana. The other (which is a continuation of 
the Alburz) is parallel to it in the south. To the south 
of Ķūčān, the two approach one another, and this 


narrowing forms the watershed. By the corridor which ; 


opens towards the northwest the Atrak descends to 
the Caspian. Through the plain in the southeast runs 
the river Kashaf Rüd “Tortoise river", 
tributary of the Hari Rid (river of Harat. The dis- 
trict of Tis lies on the upper part of it. The outer 
spurs of the southern range (Binalüd-kuh, with peaks 
of some 850 km/2,800 feet) separate it from Nishapür, 
and the river's waters lose themselves to the south in 
the central desert. 

The toponymy of the region suggest ancient, even 
pre-Iranian origins. The name of the settlement 
Tābarān preserves the name of the Tapyroi or Topeiroi 
of Arrian, Anabasts, III. 8.4 and 11.4, and that of Tos 
apparently preserves that of Sousia, the first city of the 
province of Areia reached by Alexander in his east- 
wards march, cf. Arrian, III. 25.1 (Markwart-Messina, 
op. cit., 47-8). In the Skāh-nāma, Tos Nēdharān is 
represented as the hereditary commander-in-chief 
(spahbadh) of the forces of Iran during the reigns of 
Kay Kāwūs and Kay Khusraw. 

We have very litde information about Tēs in the 
Sasanid period, but in the acts of the Nestorian Church 
for 497 there is first mentioned a bishop of Tos and 
Abarshahr (= 
Christian community there (I. Guidi, Ostsyrische Bischöfe, 
in ZDMG, xliii [1888], 410). 

The Arab conquest. According to a story given 
by al-Balādhurī, Futūh, 334, ca. 29/649 the marzbān 
of Tūs wrote simultaneously to the governors of Kūfa 


that the congueror should put him in possession of 
this province. Khurāsān was conquered under ‘Uthman 
(in 29-31/649-61) by the governor of Basra, ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz. The marzbān of Nīshāpūr, after 
some resistance, agreed to pay a tribute (wazifa) of 


a left-bank | 
| b. Layth b. Nasr b. Sayyar, died at Tis (al-Tabarī, 


Nīshāpūr [g.v.]), indicating a significant : 
| who had seized Nishapür in 262/875-6 (ibid., iii, 1931; 


1,000,000 dirhams (another version, 7,000,000 dirhams) | 


while the marzbān of Tüs (Knaztk; read Kanàrang) 


think that the two marzbāns were different individuals, 
and al-Ya'kübi, Buldān, 296, tr. Wiet, 114 also speaks 
of a letter from the malik of Tis and of ‘Abd Allah’s 
reply which the descendants (? walad) of the malik 


still preserved in his time. According to al-Tabari, i, 
2886, however, when ‘Abd Allah had established him- 
self in Nīshāpūr, the other half of the province, i.e. 
Nasa and Tis, remained in the hands of the Kanārē, 
with whom ‘Abd Allah had to make peace in order 
to be able to go on to Marw. As Marquart has shown, 
the tide Kanārang (or Kanārē, in Greek Xoavapoyms, 
cf. Procopius, De bello persico, i, chs. 5, 7, 21, 23) was 
that of the hereditary governors of all the province 
of Abarshahr (Nishapür, Tis, Nasa and Abiward) 
probably descended from a pre-Sasanid dynasty (cf. 
Marquart, Ērānšahr, 75; Christensen, L'empire des Sasa- 
nides?, 108 n.). The intrigues to which al-Balādhurī and 
al-Ya‘kubi allude and which were to facilitate the con- 
quest may have originated with some member of 
the family of the Kanārang, a rival of the lord of 
Nīshāpūr. 

In the period of Arab rule Tis played no inde- 
pendent part, but its name is often mentioned in the 
records of civil wars. Under the Umayyad ‘Abd al- 
Malik (65-86/685-705), the citadel of Tüs was occu- 
pied by a body of the Bani Tamim (al-Balādhurī, 
415), who still held control in 125 (al-Tabarī, ii, 1771). 
In 130/747-8, Kahtaba [9.v.], the lieutenant of Abū 
Muslim, inflicted a decisive defeat on the Umayyad 
governor Nasr b. Sayyār [g.v.] near Tūs (al-Tabari, 
ii, 2000; Ibn al-Athir, v, 282, 292, 295). In 184/800 
a certain Abu "I-Khasib of Nasa rebelled in Khurāsān 
and for a time seized Tis, Nishapür, etc. On 3 
Djumādā II 193/24 March 809, Hārūn al-Rashid, who 
was operating in Khurasan against the rebel Rafi‘ 


iii, 733). On 1 Safar 203/8 August 818 the ‘Alid ‘Alt 
b. Musa al-Rida died in the village of Sanābād of 
Tis. According to Ibn al-Athir, vi, 203, al-Ma'mün 
prayed to God for the deceased and interred him 
near the tomb of his father (“in the garden of Humayd 
b. Kahtaba”, following Abü Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil 
quoted by Yāķūt). Sanabàd is the modern Mashhad. 
The tomb of Hārūn al-Rashid, now completely dis- 
appeared, was beside that of the Imam "Alī for, accord- 
ing to Ibn Battūta, iii, 79, tr. Gibb, iii, 583, the *Alid 
pilgrims who visited the latter used to kick the tomb 
of Hārūn (which, however, was still kept in good 
order in the 8th/14th century). 

According to al-Idrisi, Mukàn (read Nawķān) was 
the capital of the Tāhirids, but “after the siege" the 
capital was moved to Nīshāpūr (between 213/828 and 
230/844-5; see TĀHIRIDS). The historical sources state 
that in 265/878 Tis was destroyed (ukhribat), evidently 
as a result of the rebellion of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Khudjistani, an old retainer of Muhammad b. Tahir 


Ibn al-Athir, vii, 227; cf. Defrémery, Mémoire... sur 
Ahmad, fils d'Abd Allah, in JA [1845], 345-62). Al- 
Ya'ķūbī (278/891) still mentions Nawkan as the prin- 


; cipal town of Tüs. In 283/896 the Saffarid ‘Amr b. 
and Basra, inviting them to Khurāsān, on condition | 


al-Layth [9.v.] reported to the caliph that his men 
had defeated near Tüs the Amir Rafi‘ b. Harthama 
who had been asserting his independence in Khurāsān 
from 271/884 (al-Tabarī, iii, 2160; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 
334). 

The Sāmānids. In 309/921-2 Layli b. Nu'màn, 
one of the generals of the *Alid da^; al-Hasan b. Kasim, 


| came to Nishapür and had the khutba read there in 
appeared before ‘Abd Allah and made peace by pay- | 
ing 600,000 dirhams (al-Baladhuri, 405). One would | 


the name of his chief. By orders of the Sāmānid Nüh 
I, Hammüya b. "Alī left Bukhara against Laylī. He 


; was at first defeated near Tis, but Layli later lost his 
i life (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 91). In 336/947, the governor 


of Tüs and its dependencies Abū Mansūr Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzàk rebelled against Nüh b. Nasr. The 
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latter sent Mansir b. Karatigin to Khurāsān. Muham- 
mad went from Nīshāpūr to Ustuwa (= Kūčān). His 
brother Rafi‘ was besieged in the fort of Sumaylàn 
and later in the fort of Darak (3 farsakhs from 
Sumaylan) Sumaylàn was dismantled, but Rafi‘ suc- 
ceeded in retaining what was left at Darak. Lastly, 
in 339/950-1, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak, being 
pardoned by Nuh returned to Tis (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
353, 361). The personality of Abū Mansiir is particu- 
larly interesting on account of his friendship with 
Firdawsi (cf. Shah-nàma, ed. Mohl, i, 20, ed. Vullers, 
i, 10-11). Abū Mansür beautified the Friday mosque 
of the town of Tabaran, which henceforth was the 
first in Tüs (al-Mukaddasi, 319). In 349/960 Abū Man- 
sir was appointed sipahsalar, but immediately dis- 
missed in favour of Alptigin [g.v.]. The latter settled 
in Nīshāpūr, and Abū Mansür retired to his fief of 
Tas. In 350/961, after the accession of the Samanid 
Mansir, Alptigin fell into disgrace. Abū Mansür, who 
had sent troops from Tabaran and Nawkàn towards 
Čāha (on the road from Nīshāpūr to Marw; cf. Nizāmī 
‘Aridi, Cahar makāla, ed. Browne, 51), did not suc- 
ceed in stopping Alptigin. Fearing the wrath of his 
master, Abū Mansir rebelled and was ultimately poi- 
soned (Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, Berlin 1928, 
41-4) 

'The geographers of the 4th/10th century place the 
district of Tūs on the Nishapir-Sarakhs road (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 24; Kudama, 201), Al-Ya'ķūbī, Buldān, 
277, tr. 83, states that Nawkan was the largest town 
there and that the local people were mainly Persian 
but with some Arabs of Tayyi? and other tribes. This 
same author says that the land-tax of the district was 
included in that of Nīshāpūr, though Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih estimated it separately at 740,860 dirhams. 
The Hudüd al-@lam, tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 376, 
enumerates five settlements in the Tis district and 
mentions the turquoise, copper, lead and antimony 
found in the nearby hills. 

Al-Mukaddasi, author of the most complete descrip- 
tion of Khurāsān, emphasises the subordinate char- 
acter of Tus. “If some have said that Nīshāpūr has 
eclipsed Tüs, one would reply that Tüs has never been 
a large town to be eclipsed.” Al-Muķaddasī repeats 
several times that Tüs, like Nasa and Abiward, is only 
a khizāna ("granary, depot") of the kūra of Nīshāpūr (50, 
295, 300, 301 n. 4). Among the towns of the district 
of Tis, he mentions al-Tābarān, al-Nawķān, al-Rādkān, 
Djnabd, Ustürkan, Trüghbdh (the last three are uncer- 
tain). The largest of these at this time was al-Tabaran 
(375/985). It had a citadel and from the distance 
resembled Medina. Al-Mukaddasi mentions its busy 
market in which there was the cathedral mosque 
which Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzàk had embel- 
lished (zakhrafa). The water ran in shallow subterranean 
canals; fruits and firewood were abundant and the 
prices of merchandise moderate. In spite of all this, 
al-Tabaran was a wretched little town (bulayda) the 
outskirts of which were in ruins, the water bad and 
the climate cold. The inhabitants professed the Shāfi'ī 
law school and were capable of being very trouble- 
some in times of turmoil. Tas produced stone cook- 
ing vessels (birām, sing. burma), mats and wheat, as 
well as striped materials and tikak (trouser cords) of 
good quality. Al-Nawķān was below al-Tābarān (dana, 


perhaps “lower down the river"). In Mashhad there ; 


was a citadel with houses and a market; the mosque 
built on the tomb by ‘Amid al-Dawla Fa’ik was the 
best in Khurasan (ibij., 319, 323, 324-5, 333). 

The Ghaznawids. In 385/995, when Mahmüd 
b. Sebūktigin [g..] was installed in Nīshāpūr by the 


Samanid Nah II, Abū ‘Ali Sīmdjūrī and Fā'iķ (a for- 
mer Samanid general, builder of the mosque of 
Mashhad; cf. al-Mukaddasi, 333), refugees in Djurdjan, 
attempted to reconquer Khurāsān, but Sebiiktigin 
defeated them near the village of Andarakh (?) of Tus 
(Gardizi, 56; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 75; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion, 262). In 389/999, Mahmüd 
sought to reassert his rights over Khurāsān. His rival 
Begtuzun was driven from Tüs and in his stead 
Mahmüd appointed his chief amir Arslan Djādhib, 
who is still mentioned as lord of Tis in 401/1010- 
ll and 420/1029 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 103, 155, 267). 
In 397/1006-7, however, the Ķara-Khānids of Tran- 
soxiana sent an expedition which took Tüs and Nisha- 
pür; but the tables were soon turned when Mahmüd 
returned from India (Barthold, Turkestan, 272). Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 283, without giving a date, records that 
Mahmüd as a result of a dream rebuilt the sepul- 
chral building of Tüs (i.e. Mashhad) which his father 
Sebüktigin had destroyed, and prevented the People 
of Tūs (i.e. the Shāfitīs ?) from harassing the pilgrims 
(‘Alids). 

The Saldjüks. In 421/1030 the Saldjüks, making 
short shrift of the attempts at conciliation made by 
the Ghaznawid Mas'üd, penetrated into Balkh, Nisha- 
pür, Tüs and Djurdjan. In 425/1034 their strength 
increased, which had repercussions on the situation 
generally. Turbulent elements gathered round the 
people of Tüs, who declared war on Nīshāpūr. The 
governor of this town fled, but the amir of Kirmān, 
who was on his way to Mas'üd, arrived with 300 horse- 
men. The people of Nishapür defeated those of Tis 
and Abiward. The amir of Kirmàn massacred 20,000 
people of Tüs. He crucified them on trees and along 
the roads. The landlords of the villages (zu‘ama’ kurā 
Tis) had to give hostages. 

In 428/1036-7 Mas'üd's commander-in-chief (su- 
baski), defeated by the Saldjüks near Sarakhs, was dri- 
ven back to Tüs. In 430/1038-9 Khuràsan became 
the arena of the struggle between Mas'üd and the 
Saldjük Toghril. The latter from Ustuwa (Ķūčān) took 
refuge in “the inaccessible mountains and difficult 
passes" of Tis. Since from there Toghril went to 
Abiward, the reference is probably to the district of 
Kalàt. Some people of Tüs who had been intriguing 
with Toghril entrenched themselves on an inaccessible 
summit, but in spite of the winter these positions were 
taken by Mas'üd, who personally directed the attack. 

In 465/1072 Malik-Shah conferred on Nizam äl- 
Mulk a number of fiefs including Tüs, the native city 
of the great vizier (Ibn al-Athir, x, 54). Nizam al- 
Mulk is said to have built there two Friday mosques, 
one at Tis and the other at Nawkan. 

In 510/1116 a disputation at Tus on 'Áshüra? day 
(10 Muharram) between an ‘Alawi and the Sunni reli- 
gious scholars ended in great riots. The Sunni inhab- 
itants laid siege to Mashhad and did great damage 
there. To protect Mashhad against such attacks again, 
a wall was built around the town in 515/1121 (ibid., 
x, 366). In 548/1153 the Ghuzz, having captured 
Sultan Sandjar, invaded Tus, this “mine of learned 
and pious men", slew the men, carried off the women 
and destroyed the mosques. Of all the wilayat of Tūs, 
only the place (dalad) where the Imam "Alī was buried 
was uninjured. Ibn al-Athir gives a list of individuals 
of note slain on this occasion. 

The family of al-Mu'ayyid. In 548/1153 a 
slave of Sultan Sandjar, Ay-Aba al-Mu’ayyid, carved 
out for himself a small principality including Nīshāpūr, 
Tüs, Nasà, Dàmghàn, etc. Sandjar's successor, his 
nephew Mahmüd b. Muhammad the Ķara-Khānid, 
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had to be content with the payment of tribute by 
Mu'ayyid. In 552/1157 Mu'ayyid's rival Aytak dev- 
astated Tis and its townships, after which the district 
was left waste (ibid., xi, 150). In 553/1158 the Ghuzz, 
having defeated Mu'ayyid near Marw, pursued him 
and sacked Tis. In the same period, a quarrel broke 
out in Khurāsān between the leader of the Shafi‘is, 
al-Mu’ayyid b. Husayn, and the ‘Alawids. The peo- 
ple of Tis, Isfarāyin and Djuwayn supported this other 
al-Mu'ayyid, but the Shāfi'īs were vanquished. These 
internecine struggles brought about fresh devastation 
(ibid., xi, 155). In 555/1160, al-Mu'ayyid Ay-Aba, after 
a quarrel, had a reconciliation with Mahmüd, and as 
soon as he was re-established in his post began to 
harass the *Alawis. In 556/1161, his suzerain Mahmüd, 
who was dependent on the Ghuzz, quarrelled with 
them. The Ghuzz sacked Tis violently (nahb^" fahish”), 
including Mashhad, but did not touch the sanctuary. 
In 557/1161 Mu'ayyid blinded Sultan Mahmūd and 
had the khutba said in his own name (ibid., xi, 180; 
Barthold, op. cit, 335) He laid siege to the fortress 


of Waskarah-Khüy (?) which belonged to Tüs, where ; 


a certain Abū Bakr Djāndār had installed himself. 
Mu'ayyid took the fortress and Karastān (?) also. In 
558/1163, Mu’ayyid recognised the suzerainty of the 
Saldjük sultan Arslan b. Toghril. Ibn al-Athir gives 
a list of his lands, which included Kümis, Nīshāpūr 
and Tūs and extended from Nasa to Tabas-Knkli (?). 
In 568/1172-3 Mu'ayyid, who had taken the side of 
the Kh*ārazmshāh Sultan Shah Mahmūd, was taken 
and executed by the latter's brother Tekish. Under 
Toghan Shah, son and successor of Mu'ayyid, his 
slave Kara-Kush in 568/1172-3 took Tüs and Zam 
(= Djàm; cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 248). According to an- 
other source used by Ibn al-Athir, xi, 253, the Kh*a- 
razmsháh Tekish (in 568?), before his final struggle 
with Mu'ayyid, advanced as far as Tis. 

The Kh"arazmshahs and the Ghürids. In 
594/1198 Tekish, who had risen against the Ghürids 
with the help of the Kara-Khitay, went by Tūs to 
Harāt. In 597/1200-1 the Ghürid Ghiyath al-Din 
seized the lands of the Kh”ārazmshāh in Khurāsān. 
Tis surrendered after a siege of three days and was 
sacked (Djuwayni, Tarikh-i Djahān-gushāy, ii, 48). 

The Mongols. At the beginning of Rabi* II 617/ 
May 1220, the generals of Čingiz Khan Yeme (Djebe) 
and Sübetey pursuing the Kh”ārazmshāh came to 
Nīshāpūr. Sübetey left for Djàm and Tis. The eastern 
township of “Tiis-Nawkan” submitted but the inhab- 
itants of the town (Le. Tūs-Tābarān) did not give a 
satisfactory reply and Sübetey ordered a great mas- 
sacre (katl-i ba-ifrāt) in the town and vicinity (Djuwayni, 
i, 114-15). After the two generals had gone, the peo- 
ple were able to breath again (ibi, 117). The chief 
of the militia of Tis (hashariyan) was bold enough to 
kill the Mongol sna, but the Mongol general 
Kishtimur, hastening from Ustuwa (= Ķūčān) arrested 
the culprit and began to dismantle the fortifications. 
In the meanwhile, the advance guards of the army of 
Toluy, son of Cingiz-Khan, had arrived in Khurāsān. 
The last forts of Tüs were occupied. Nawkàn (and 
Kar ?) resisted vigorously; but Nawkàn was taken on 
28 Rabi‘ II 617. In the spring of 618/1221, Toluy 
himself arrived from Marw. At one stroke the army 
occupied all places in the district of Tis and the last 
remnants of the population were put to death (ibid., 
i, 136-8). The citadel of Tüs was occupied by an 
adventurer, Tadj al-Din Farizana't, who submitted to 
Kiilbulat (?), who was sent by the Mongol governor 
of Khurāsān Khamidbür (Djuwaynī, ii, 220). In 
637/1239 the Uyghur Buddhist Kürküz ("the Long") 


was appointed to Khurāsān and made Tis his head- 
quarters. In all the town (the old Tabaran) there were 
only 50 houses still inhabited. Kürküz began to build 
government offices ('imárat). “Contrary to the Mongol 
custom", he built a solid treasury (khizāna) in the cen- 
tre of the citadel (Aisār). The town began to recover 
rapidly, and the prices of municipal plots went up a 
hundredfold in a week (Djuwayni, ii, 238, 240). 
Kürküz was succeeded by the famous Oyrat amir 
Arghün. On returning from his journey to the ordu 
in 643/1245-6, he saw that the Mansüriyya palace 
and the forts (kusū were completely in ruins, and 
gave orders to rebuild them (ibid, ii, 245, 247). 


| Confirmed in office by Méngke (649/1251-2), Arghün 
| entrusted the government of Nīshāpūr and Tis to 


Malik Nasir al-Din "Alī (ibid, ii, 255). Arghün then 
entered the service of Hülegü, and in the reign of 
Abaka died in 673/1275 at Radkan of Tüs (Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, 559). The place of death of Arghün 
suggests that his own estates were in the district. 

Christians in Tüs. Traces of Christianity must 
have survived in Tis from the Sāsānid period (see 
above). In the biography of Shaykh Abū Sa‘id (967- 
1049), the Asrar al-tawhid, ed. Zukovski, 70, we have 
a curious story of his meeting with the child who was 
later to become Nizam al-Mulk (born in 408/1017- 
18) at Tūs (= Tābarān) “at the beginning of the street 
of the Christians" (bar sar-i kūy-t tarsāyān). In the Mongol 
period, the Christians enjoyed greater freedom. When 
in 1278 the future patriarch Yahballaha III was on 
his way from Mongolia to Jerusalem, he went to the 
monastery of Mar Sehyón “near the town of Tis” 
and there received the blessing of the bishop and of 
the monks. In the year 1590 of the Greeks (= 1279) 
the bishop of Tüs, Simeon, was ordained metropoli- 
tan of China (Bar Hebraeus, Chron. eccl, ii, 449). 

The geographers and travellers of the 7th- 
8th/13th-14th centuries. Yāķūt, ii, 560, gives 
few details about Tis and only reproduces the fables 
of Abü Dulaf about a powerful stronghold on the 
road between Tüs and Nīshāpūr built by a king of 
the South Arabian Tubba's. Under Tābarān (iii, 486) 
and Nawkan (iv, 824) Yāķūt says, "lüs consists of 
two towns of which the larger is Tābarān”. At Nawkan 
Yāķūt mentions the manufacture of pots and caul- 
drons of stone (cf. LA, xiv, 311 on the stone pots 
which the pilgrims bring from Mashhad). 

According to Ibn Battüta, iii, 77-8, tr. Gibb, iii, 
582 Tas (= Tābarān), which he reached from Djam, 
was one of the largest towns in Khurāsān. From Tis 
he went to Mashhad, which at this time must have 
encroached upon Nawkan for of the latter the trav- 
eller says nothing and from this time the name dis- 
appears completely. 

The Djūn-Ghurbān. These rulers were the direct 
descendants of Nawrüz b. Arghun. Their name, which 
was probably that of one of the sections of the Mongol 
tribe of Oyrat (*dzunghurban = “the three [detach- 
ments] of the left [wing]"), was later given a Persian 
dress as Djānķurbān ("those who sacrifice their souls”). 
After the extinction of the Il-Khanid Mongol dynasty 
of Persia, the son of Nawrüz, called Arghun Shah, 
won for himself a kingdom in Khurasan which, accord- 
ing to Hafiz Abra (quoted in Barthold, An historical 
geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 103), included Tis, 
Ķūčān, Kalāt, Abīward, Nasa and Marw. Dawlat- 
Shah (Bombay 1887, 121) calls Arghun Shah “padshah 
of Nīshāpūr and Tis” but in 738/1337-8 Nīshāpūr 
was taken from him by the Sarbadar Mas'üd. Arghun 
Shah played a considerable part in the election of 
Togha Temür [g.v.]. After the latter's death (754/1353), 
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his possessions were divided among the Sarbadars, 
the Karts and Arghun Shah, but the Sarbadar Karabi 
at some time took Tüs from Arghun Shàh [see 
SARBADARIDS]. 

The successors of Arghun Shah were his sons 
Muhammad Beg and ‘Alt Beg. When at the begin- 
ning of 783/1381 Timür came to Tis, ‘Alt Beg went 
to pay homage to him, but in the winter of 1381 
he shut himself up in the fortress of Kalat. After 
many vicissitudes, "Alī Beg surrendered to Shaykh "Alī 
Bahadur in 784/1382. As a reward, Timür gave the 
latter Rādkān. ‘Alf Beg was deported to Andidjan 
and executed there towards the end of the year. 
Others of the Djūn-Ghurbānīs were exiled to Tashkent 
(Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafār-nāma, i, 324, 335, 351, 
385). But in 791/1389 a rising took place in Khura- 
sàn which was joined by the Sarbadārs, Hadjdji Beg 
(younger brother of ‘Alf Beg), and the troops of Kalāt 
and Tis. The Zafar-náma briefly records the suppres- 
sion of the rising by Mīrān-Shāh (i, 468-9). A much 
more detailed account is quoted by Sani‘ al-Dawla, 
Matla‘ al-shams, i, 208-9. Tīmūr is said himself to have 
appointed Hadjdji Beg to Tis (in 789/1388?), where 
he amassed great wealth. The rumours of Tokhtamish's 
successes turned Hādjdjī Beg's head, and he stopped 
the khutba for Timür and proclaimed his desire for 
independence. He fought for several months with the 
amir Ak Buka, who remained faithful to Timür. On 
the arrival of Miran Shah, Hadjdji Beg fled but was 
captured and put to death. The town was taken in 
Radjab 791/July 1389; 10,000 men were killed and 
towers of skulls (manāra) erected at the gate of the 
city. “No trace was left of Tis.” In 807/1404-5 again, 
Tīmūr had executed near ‘Ishkabad (Ashkhābād) the 
Djūn-Ghurbānīs Ak Buka and Kara Buka, who had 
been plotting in his absence (Zafar-nàma, ii, 592). At 
the present day, the country north of Mashhad (from 
Colay-khana to Kal'a-yi-Yusuf Khan which is 4 far- 
sakhs north of Ķūčān) is called the encampment ( yurt) 
of the Djüni-Ghurbàni tribe (Sani* al-Dawla, of. cit., 
i, 158). 

The end of Tas. Tis (ie. Tābarān) was never 
able to recover from the events of 791/1389. It is 
true that Shahrukh after his accession to the throne 
of Khuràsan in 807/1404-5 sent to Tüs the amir 
Sayyid Kh*ādja with orders to rebuild the town. In 
809/1406-7, Tüs, Kücàn, Kalàt, etc., were given to 
prince Ulugh Beg. In the period of the decline of 
'Timür's line, some members of it exercised more or 
less independent power at Tüs: in 862/1458 Mirzà 
Shah Mahmūd and in 905/1494-1500 Mirza Muham- 
mad Husayn (son of Sultan Husayn Baykara). 

In 918/1512 ‘Ubayd Allah Khan Ozbeg, having 
raised the siege of Harāt, came to Tis and Isfarayin, 
but after some months evacuated Khurāsān on the 
approach of Shah Isma‘il. In 927/1521 the Habib al- 
siyar mentions a governor “of Tüs and Mashhad”. 
Khanikov found at Tüs a funerary inscription of a 
shāh-zāda Ibrahim dated 983. The argument of the 
same traveller from the fact that the name Tis does 
not disappear from Persian astrolabes till the 12th 
century A.H. is by no means conclusive; the tenacious- 
ness of geographical memories is well known. Amin 
Ahmad Rāzī in his Haft iklim no longer mentions Jūs; 
in speaking of Mashhad he says “this wila@yat was at 
one time called Tis”. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, Zayn al-‘Abidin Shīrwānī, Bustān al-siyaha, 
Tehran 1315/1897-8, 354, says: "This was a well- 
known town in Khurāsān. Destiny has so destroyed 
it that all that remains is a village of 30 houses." 

Two causes have contributed to the disappearance 


of Tābarān-Tūs: the weakness of its geographical 
situation in the plain, open to every invader, and the 
popularity of Mashhad which is protected by the re- 
nown and sanctity of its sanctuary, and attracts crowds 
of pilgrims. The Indian traveller ‘Abd al-Karim, who 
visited Mashhad with Nadir Shah in 1153/1741, rightly 
observed that the splendour of this town caused the 
ruin of Tis (tr. Langlés, Paris 1797, 74). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see for the older travellers, etc., the £T' 
art. and also Sanī* al-Dawla, Matla‘ al-shams, Tehran 

1301/1884, 1, 179-275 (on the history, the monu- 

ments and the famous sons of Tüs) Le Strange, 

Lands of the Eastern. Caliphate, 388-91; Barthold, An 

historical geography of Iran, 102-5. 

(V. Mivonskv*) 

2. Monuments. 

The surface remains of the urban site and surviv- 
ing buildings were noted by Western travellers in Per- 
sia from the time of J.B. Fraser (1821-2) and were 
subsequently described by Sani‘ al-Dawla (see Bibl. to 
1. above) and by such visitors as O’Donovan, Curzon, 
Yate, Zukovski and Williams Jackson, with the Hārū- 
niyya (see below) described in detail by Diez together 
with a plan and sectional drawing. 

'The surface remains of Tüs include the mud-brick 
city walls, forming an irregular circle enclosing an 
area some 1 km/two-thirds of a mile across, with re- 
mains of over 100 towers and nine gates. On the north 
side of this area is the arg or citadel, a square fortress 
each side of which is some 180 m/600 feet long with 
twelve towers and a protective ditch. Within this arg, 
on an artificial mound, is an oblong-shaped fort with 
nine towers. 

The site of the poet Firdawsi's [g.v.] tomb has tra- 
ditionally been located at Tüs, shown within the town's 
ruins near the northeastern part of the wall. Nizami 
*Arüdi Samarķandī, Cahár makála, ed. Browne, 51, vis- 
ited it in 510/1116-17 and located it in a garden 
which had belonged to Firdawsi “inside” (darüm) the 
Rizān Gate. Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Muzha, ed. Le 
Strange, 151, tr. 149, located the tomb on the kibi, 
i.e. southwestern side of Tus. It is still a popular resort 
of Persians, now with a modern mausoleum con- 
structed in the Pahlavi period at the expense of a 
Zoroastrian deputy to the Tehran Madjlis, Arbab Kay 
Khusraw. 

In the midst of the ruins stands the building pop- 
ularly known as the Hārūniyya, since local people 
consider it to be the mausoleum of Hārūn al-Rashid 
[g.2.] (though Ibn Battüta, Rrhla, iii, 79, tr. Gibb and 
Beckingham, iii, 583, noted that the caliph's tomb 
was actually in the shrine of Mashhad al-Rida [see 
MASHHAD. i], where Shi'i pilgrims could conveniently 
kick and curse it). First studied by Diez, it is a rec- 
tangular structure with vaulted portal, square dome 
chamber (probably once double), a dome of fired brick 
and three auxiliary rooms. There is stucco decoration 
but no surviving dated or named inscription. It was 
once considered to stem from the 8th/14th century, 
but a mid-6th/12th century date for its construction 
now seems more probable, on the comparative evi- 
dence of other Central Asian and Khurāsānian mau- 
solea, e.g. that of Sandjar at Marw. Whether the 
tomb marked is that of the Imam Abü Hamid al- 
Ghazali [g.v.] (a tomb of his at Tüs, outside Tabaran, 
is mentioned by Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 49, and 
Ibn Battiita, ni, 77, tr. 582) is undetermined. 

Bibliography: J.B. Fraser, Narratwe of a journey 
into Khorasan in the years 1821 and 1822, London 

1825, 517-20; E. O’Donovan, The Mer oasis, London 
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1882, ii, 15-16; V.A. Zukovski, Mogila Firdousi, in 
ZVOIRAO, vi (1892), 308-14; G.N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, 174; C.E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh and London 1900, 
316; A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the home of Omar Khayyam, New York 1911, 266-96; 
E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmáler, i, Vienna 1918, 
55-62, figs. 25-6, pls. 19-20; Pope, Survey of Persian 
art, 1072-4, figs. 383-5, pl. 380; D.N. Wilber, The 


architecture of Islamic Iran. The Il Khanid period, New | 


York 1955, 145-6; D. Hill and O. Grabar, Islamic 
architecture and its decoration, A.D. 800-1500, London 
1964, 65; Grabar, The earliest Islamic commemorative 


structures. Notes and documents, in Ars Orientalis, vi (1966), | 


38; Nasratollah Mechkati, Monuments et sites histo- 
rigues de l'Iran, Tehran n.d. [ca. 1968], 95; Sylvia A. 
Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide, London 1972, 
203. (C.E. BoswonTH) 


Khurāsān, according to al-Sam‘ani, Ansāb, ed. Hay- 
darabad, ix, 94-5 (who names various 'ulamā” from it; 
cf. also Yāķūt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 49), two farsakhs 


from the chef-lieu Marw al-Shahidjan [g.v.]. Its chief | 
fame is that, at the time of the ‘Abbasid Revolution, | 
in 130/747-8, the Umayyad governor of Khurāsān, | 


Nasr b. Sayyār [g.v.], threatened by the rising under 
Abū Muslim, appointed his commander Abu '!-Dhayyāl 
over Tūsān; but the latter's oppressive behaviour 
prompted Abü Muslim to send a force which defeated 


Abu "I-Dhayyal (al-Tabarī, ii, 1970; Ibn al-Athīr, ed. | 


Beirut, v, 370). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 
AL-TUSI, MUHAMMAD B. AL-MasaN b. "Alī Abū 
Dja‘far, Imāmī Shi‘i scholar, b. Ramadan 385/ 
995 in Tis, d. 459 or 460/1066-7 in Nadjaf. 
After completing his preliminary studies, in 408/ 


1017 he left Khurāsān, fundamentally Shāfi'ī and to | 


an increasing degree controlled by the Ghaznawid 
Mahmūd, in favour of Baghdad, where the Shi‘? 
Buwayhids were dominant. There, he studied under 
leading Imàmi masters including Abu "Hasan Ibn 
Abi Djūd, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Misa al-Ahwazi, 
al-Ghadā'irī, Ibn "Abdūn, and, in particular, the 


powerful doyen of Imāmī rationalists permeated by | 


Murtazilī dialectic, al-Shaykh al-Mufid [g.v.], of whom 
he quickly became, in spite of his youth, one of the 
favourite pupils (on the rationalist evolution of Ima- 
mism, see Amir Moezzi, 1992, 15-48). On the death of 
al-Mufid in 413/1022, his disciple al-Sharif al-Murtada 


‘Alam al-Huda [4.».], who had also studied under the | 


Mu'tazili ‘Abd al-Djabbar [g.v.], took over the leader- 


ship of the Imàmis of the capital. Al-Tüsi subsequently | 


became his principal disciple. Eminent scholars and 
former pupils of al-Mufid, such as al-Nadjāshī, al- 
Karādjakī or Abū Ya‘la al-Dja'fart, were still living 


in Baghdad, but on the death of al-Murtada in 436/ | 
1044 he was succeeded by al-Tūsī. In fact, by this | 


time he had already amassed an impressive biblio- 
graphy and had succeeded in gaining the support of 
numerous Buwayhids and of the caliph al-K3'im (422- 
67/1031-75), who appointed him to the principal chair 
of theology, the most prestigious of the capital. Heir 
to a substantial proportion of the great Imami libraries 


of the time, that of the dar al-ilm founded by Sabir | 


b. Ardashir (more than 100,000 works) and that of 
al-Murtadà (almost 80,000 works), al-Tūsī composed 


some fifty books and his house, in the Shi‘i quarter | 


of Karkh [g.v.], became for a period of more than 
ten years the virtual intellectual centre of Imàmism. 

Under the Buwayhids, numerous religious riots had 
caused bloodshed in the capital. In 447-8/1056-7, 


after the al-Basāsīrī episode, the invasion of Baghdad 
by the Saldjük Toghril and the end of the Buwayhids, 
the anti-Shi*i coalition, led by Hanbalī traditionalists, 
sacked the quarters of Karkh and of Bab al-Tak. Al- 
Tūsī's home and library were burnt and he himself 
took refuge in Nadjaf. There he remained until his 
death, continuing to teach a limited circle of disci- 
ples, including his own son Abū "Alī al-Hasan who 
succeeded him. Also worthy of mention among his 
disciples were Sulayman al-Sahrashti, al-Hasan b. al- 
Husayn b. Babawayh (nephew of Ibn Bàbawayh al- 
Sadik), Ishak b. Muhammad al-Kummi (grandson of 
al-Sadük), Shahrashüb al-Māzandarānī (grandfather of 
the famous author of the Manakib) and also al-Fattāl 
al-Nīsābūrī. 

In his work, al-Tūsī attempts to modify the radi- 
cally rationalist and pragmatic positions of al-Murtada 


3. | (positions already present in embryonic form in the 
TUSAN, a village in the oasis of Marw in | 


work of al-Mufid): rehabilitation of the first tradi- 
tionists, validity of traditions attested by a single author- 
ity so long as these are conveyed by reliable sources 
and conditional validity of traditions conveyed by 
transmitters professing “deviant” doctrines. In politics, 
serving an unlawful government (in this instance, the 
‘Abbasid caliphate) is in certain circumstances desir- 
able, and collaboration with a power claiming that 
its authority derives from the Hidden Imam (a clear 
reference to the Buwayhids) can be commendable, but 
neither the one nor the other is ever obligatory (as 
was apparently advocated by al-Murtadā). At the same 
time, al-Tūsī has constant recourse to reasoned argu- 
mentation based on idjthüd and he begins to sketch 
the notion of the “general representation” (al-niyaba 
al-àmma) of the Hidden Imam entrusted to jurist- 
theologians who may, if the need arises, exercise the 
prerogatives traditionally reserved for the historical 
Imams. In completing and modifying the work of al- 
Mufid and of al-Murtadā, al-Tüsi succeeded in endow- 
ing Imàmi law with a structure and a scope of activity 
practically independent of the figure of the Imàm. 
Thus his work was to provide rationalist Imamism, 
known from the following century onward as al-usüliyya, 
with solid intellectual bases, enabling it to experience 
a lengthy evolution which would lead ultimately to 
an ever-increasing assumption of power by Imam 
mudjlahids in the economic, social and political fields. 


| The immense and lasting influence of the work of al- 


Tūsī earned him the honorific nickname of Shaykh al- 
Tarifa [al-Imamiyya] or simply al-Shaykh. 

In his Fihrist, al-Tūsī gives a list of 43 of his own 
works; later he would have composed several more 
(Tihràni, introd. to Tibyan). They are devoted to exe- 
gesis (3 titles), law (11), the foundations of law (2), 
hadith (3), ndjal (3), theology and heresiography (16), 
prayers and {mami piety (5), historiography (2), replies 
to the questions of disciples (3) [introd. by Wā'iz-zāda 
to al-Djumal wa ’l-‘ukiid}. The following list is confined 
to the best known of these works (and the most widely 


| available editions): al-Istibsar and Tahdhib al-ahkam, ed. 
| al-Kharsān, Nadjaf, respectively 1375-6 and 1378-82, 


which form with the Az/? of al-Kulaynī (329/949-1) 
and the Kitab man là yahduruhu "l-fakih of Ibn Babawayh 
al-Sadük (381/991), the Four Canonical Books (al-kutub 
al-arba‘a) of Imami hadith; al-Tibyān fī tafsir al-Kur án 
(first great Imāmī rationalist commentary; ed. Shawķī 
and ‘Amili, Nadjaf 1376-83, 10 vols, with introd. 
by Agha Buzurg al-Tihranī); Fihrist kutub al-shi'a (ed. 
Sprenger and ‘Abd al-Hakk, Calcutta 1848, repr. 
Mashhad 1972); Aiab al-Ghayba (on the occultation of 
the Twelfth Imam, ed. Nadjaf 1385); Rīdjāl (revised 
summary of al-Kashshi’s Ma‘rifat al-nakilin, Nadjaf 
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1381); al-Iktisād fimà yata'allak bi 'l-ī'tikād, Beirut 1406; 
al-Amali, Nadjaf 1384; ‘Uddat al-usūl, Nadjaf 1403 (these 
three last works concern hadith and dogma); al-Mabsiit 
fi fikh, ed. Bihbüdi, repr. Tehran 1387-8; al-Nihaya 
fi mudjarrad al-fikh wa 'l-fatāwā, Beirut 1390; a/-Djumal 
wa "Luküd fi "lbadat (with introd. and Persian tr. by 
Wá'iz-zàda, Mashhad 1374; Misbah al-mutahadjdjid (in 
two versions—al-kabir and al-saghir—on Imami piety, 
Tehran 1398; (the two works entitled Du'ā” al-djawshan 
al-kabir and al-djawshan al-saghir, mentioned by Hida- 
yet Hosain in El', are not al-Tūsī's and are proba- 
bly drawn from the Misbah of al-Kaf'ami [9th/15th 
century]). 

Bibliography: Since the biographical dictionar- 
ies are compiled in alphabetical order, it will be 
sufficient to refer to these s.n. Tūsī or Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Tūsī; see among others Ibn Shah- 


rāshūb, Ma'ālim al-ulamd, Tehran 1934; ‘Amili, | 


Aan al-shī a, Damascus-Beirut 1935-63; Ardabīlī, 

Djāmi* al-ruwát, Kumm 1953; Hillī, Ridjal, Nadjaf 

1961; Bahr al-‘Ulim, al-Fawa’id al-ridjaliyya, Nadjaf 

n.d. Among the Sunni dictionaries, see e.g. Ibn 

Hadjar, Lisán al-mīzān; Zinkli, A‘lam; Katib Celebi, 

Kashf al-zunüm; [Subki, Tabakat al-shafityya, iii/51 

(al-Tüsi is regarded here as a Shāfi'ī; one wonders 

whether this was a tactical dissimulation on his 

part, from the period when he was still living in 

Khurāsān]). Among historiographical works, see sub 

anno 448 (flight of al-Tūsī to Nadjaf) or 460 (year 

of his death), e.g. Ibn al-Athir, Kami; Ibn al-Djawzī, 

Muntazam; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya; Ibn Khallikan, 

Wafayat, Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadkarāt. See also Ibn al- 

Nadim, Fihrist, Tehran 1971, index, s.v.; al-Khatib, 

Ta’rtkh Baghdad, ii, 184-217. 

Among modern studies, see the 102-page introd. 
by al-Tihrānī to al-Tüsrs Tibyan, in Hād-nāma-yi 
Shaykh al-T@ifa... Tūsī, Mashhad 1348/1970; 
R. Brunschvig, Les usül al-fiqh imámites à leur stade 
ancien, in Le shüsme imámite, Colloque de Strasbourg, 
Paris 1970; M. Ramyar, Al-Shaikh al-Tusi, his life 
and works, Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London 1971, 
unpubl.; H. Lóschner, Die dogmatischen Grundlagen des 
schi‘itischen Rechts, Erlangen-Nuremburg-Cologne 
1971, index, s.n.; MJ. McDermott, The theology of 
al-Shaikh al-Mufid, Beirut 1978, index; S.A. Arjo- 
mand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, 
Chicago-London 1984, 32-65; H. Halm, Die Schia, 
Darmstadt 1988, 62-73, Eng. tr. Shüsm, Edinburgh 
1991, 56-8; E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar 
at work. Ibn Tāwūs and his library, Leiden 1992, index; 
M.A. Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin dans le shi'isme onigi- 
nel, Paris 1992; idem, Remarques sur les critères d'au- 
thenticité du hadith et l'autorité du juriste dans le shi'isme 
imámite, in SI, lxxxv (1997), 22 ff. 

MS . (MOHAMMAD Ari Amir-Moezz!) 

AL-TUSI, NASIR AL-DIN, Ast DjA'FAR MUHAMMAD 
b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan, also called Muhakkik-i 
Tūsī, Kh*adja-i Tūsī or Kh"adja Nasir al-Din, the 
most important and influential Shi‘7 scholar 
in the fields of mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, philosophy and theology, styled 
in later times al-mu‘allim al-thalith “the third teacher" 
(ie. after Aristotle and al-Fārābī). 

l. Life. 

He was born on 11 Djumādā I 597/17 February 
1201 in Tüs, in the neighbourhood of Mashhad, into 
a family who, according to al-Kh"ànsari (Rawdat al- 
djannàt, vi, 300, |. 11) originated from Djahrüd Sawa 
near Kum(m). He received his Imàmi education in 
Tūs and died in Baghdad on 18 Dhu '-Hididja 672/25 
June 1274. 


Under the guidance of his father Wadjth al-Din 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tūsī, a respected jurist, 
al-Tūsī enjoyed his first education in Arabic, Kur'àn, 
Hadith, and above all, in jurisprudence following the 
doctrine of the Shi‘t ‘Alam al-Hudà al-Sharif al- 
Murtada (d. 436/1044), an adversary of the Mu‘tazili 
«Abd ai-Djabbàr. His father's wide range of interests 
stimulated al-Tüsi to study the various sciences and 
doctrines, including philosophy and the Ismā'īlī doc- 
trine. He continued his studies first at Nīshāpūr, between 
610/1213 and 618/1221. Here Kutb al-Din al-Misrī 
and Farid Dāmād, both pupils of Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, 
were his teachers in mathematics, natural sciences, Ibn 
Sinà's philosophy and medicine. Leaving Nīshāpūr, 
al-Tūsī went to ‘Irak, where he studied jurisprudence 
with the Shi‘T scholar Mu‘in al-Din Salim b. Badrān 
al-Māzinī. Later he studied at Mawsil with the math- 
ematician and astronomer Kamal al-Din Yünus (551- 
639/1156-1242; Brockelmann, S I, 859}, who had 
himself been a pupil of the scholar Baba Afdal (q.».]. 

In 630/1233, after finishing his studies, al-Tūsī 
found in Sartakht, in the province of Ķūhistān, a 
patron in the Ismā'īlī governor Muhtasham Nasir al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Abi Mansür. He had been 
studying the Fusūl-i mukaddas of the Nizārī Ismā'īlī 
Imam Hasan alā Dhikrihi al-Salàm (d. 561/1166) 
and had then turned to the Isma‘ili faith. During this 
period, he wrote the Akhlak-i Nāsirī (see below), a 
work on ethics named after the governor Nasir al- 
Din. The first version was finished in 633/1245. 
Shortly afterwards, ca. 644/1246 he published his spir- 
itual autobiography, Sayr wa-sulük, in which he describes 
how he came to turn away from exoteric kalām and 
to profess Ismā'īlī esoteric philosophy. In ca. 644/1246 
we find al-Tüsi in Alamüt [g.v.], the fortress of the 
Assassins. It is unclear whether he travelled there only 
as companion of Nasir al-Din (so Badakhchani, 5, cf. 
Dabashi, The philosopher/vizier), or whether he had 
incurred the disgrace of Nasir al-Din and had been 
banned to Alamüt. It may be that, in the face of the 
uncertain political situation, and perhaps also out of 
dissatisfaction with his Isma‘ili surroundings, he had 
the ambition of getting admission to the court of the 
last ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim bi’llah [g.v.] (r. 640- 
56/1247-58) in Baghdad. In any case, al-Tūsī stayed 
for about twenty years in Alamüt and Maymündiz 
[.vv.]. During these long years, he was able to use 
the rich library there for his scientific works. In 
653/1255 the Ismā'īlīs sent him as negotiator to 
Hülegü, the khan of the Mongols who was prepar- 
ing the conquest of Persia. In the face of the hope- 
less situation of the Isma‘ilis vis-à-vis the Mongol 
superiority, al-Tüsi convinced the Isma‘ili ruler Rukn 
al-Din Khurshah [g.v.] that he should submit to the 
Mongols; in 654/1256 Alamüt fell into their hands 
anyway. The shattering of the Ismā'īlī movement was 
followed by the conquest of Baghdad, which al-Tüsr 
could not prevent (the accounts about his role are 
not unequivocal, cf. Hairi), and by the fall of the 
caliphate, detested by the Shi‘is. Al-Tūsī accompa- 
nied Hülegü on his conquests in the west, and wit- 
nessed both the fall of Baghdad on 3 Safar 656/10 
February 1258 and the murder of the caliph. Owing 
to al-Tūsī, and probably also to Ibn al-‘Alkami, the 
Shi'i vizier of the last ‘Abbasid caliph, upon their 
occupation of Mesopotamia, the Mongols spared to 
a large extent the Shi‘7 sanctuaries. It is possible that 
Hülegü, already before the conquest of Baghdad, 
entrusted al-Tūsī with important duties, such as the 
administration of all religious foundations (wakf) and 
of the finances. In 1259, almost sixty years old, he 
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began in Marāgha, near Tabrīz, the construction of | 
an observatory whose director he became; and he 
also prepared the astronomical tables (al-Zīdi al-Īikhānī), 
which he finished at the age of about seventy under 
Hiilegii’s successor, the Ii-khanid Abaka (663-80/1265- 
82) (see 3, below). During this period, al-Tūsī was in 
contact with a great number of scholars who came 
to Maragha, not least because of the rich library 
which was being built there since Hülegü had begun 
to carry off the stores of libraries in Mesopotamia, 
Baghdad and Syria. In some biographies, the following 
names of scholars are mentioned who, among others, 
are said to have been to Marāgha: Barhebraeus (Abu 
"I-Faradj Ibn al-Ibrī), Fakhr al-Din al-Khi/alātī from 
Tiflis, Fakhr al-Din al-Marāghī al-Mawsilī, Ibn al- 
Fuwatī (‘Abd al-Razzak b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Shaybānī), Mu'ayyad al-Din al-"Urdī al-Dimashki, 
Muhy7 al-Din al-Maghribi (Ibn Abi 'I-Shukr), and 
Nadjm al-Din Dabiran al-Ķazwīnī al-Kātibī (who held 
a scholarly discussion with al-Tüsi on metaphysical 
questions, on :wüdjib wa-wudjüd [see wupjūD] and on 
logic; see the Mularahát in the bibliography of al-Tüsi's 
works). In this list, the name of Kutb al-Din al-Shīrāzī, 
the most important commentator of the Tadhkira, al- 
Tūsī's astronomical work, is missing, perhaps because 
he had criticised al-Tūsī's work, in particular in the 
field of philosophy, and because he is said to have 
denounced him to Hülegü (Wiedemann, 711). For an 
unknown reason al-Tūsī, shortly before his death, left 
Marāgha “with many of his pupils and followers" and 
went to Baghdad, where he died some months later 
(al-Kutubi, iii, 251, 12-13). He is said to have been 
buried there, according to his testament, near the 
tomb of Misa al-Kazim. 

2. As theologian and philosopher. 

Al-Tūsī was an extraordinarily prolific scholar. The 
list of his extensive oeuvre shows titles on astronomy, 
astrology, geomancy, mathematics, physics, mineralogy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy including logic, 
mysticism and theology (a first survey in Wiede- 
mann, 707-27; Brockelmann, see Bibl., Mudarrisi Zan- 
djani, Sargudhasht, Radawi, Ahwal; and Mu'in, Nasir 
al-Din Tüsi) Al-Tūsī wrote the greater part of his | 
philosophical works in an Ismāfīlī environment. His 
first patron, the above-mentioned Ismā'īlī governor 
Muhtasham Nasir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim, was partic- 
ularly interested in ethics. On his behalf, al-T'üsi trans- 
lated into Persian al-Adab al-wadjiz li'l-walad al-saghīr 
of Ibn al-Muķaffa* [g.v.], a small treatise on the cor- 
rect behaviour of children (its authenticity is doubt- 
ful, see Brockelmann, S I, 236 no. 6; ed. Dànishpazüh 
in his edition of the Ah/ak-i Muhtashami ; see the table 
of contents in Dabashi, 561-2). Muhtasham also 
requested al-Tüsi to finish a draft of practical ethics, 
which he had conceived and begun. This Akhlak-i | 
Muhtashami, based on Muhtasham's concept and notes, 
composed around 630/1233 and published under al- 
Tūsī's name, exists in an Arabic version (ed. Beirut 
1981), to which in the original a Persian translation 
is attached, published by Dànishpazhüh, Tehran 1960, 
1982. It consists of forty chapters, dealing first with 
the knowledge of God, with prophecy and imàmate, 
then mainly with the virtues of the pious and the 
Sufi, described in each chapter one after the other 
with references from Kur'an, Hadith and Sunna, from 
poetry and the sayings of "wise people/philosophers 
and Ismà'ilt propagandists” (a/-kukamā” wa "I-dw'at) (cf. 
Dabashi, KA"ajah, 559-61). It has been surmised that 
the work was composed as a guide for preachers and 
teachers (Badakhchani, 57-8). Al-Tūsī's ethical work 
Akhlak-i Nasiri, written two years later for Muhtasham 


Nasir al-Din, has a more philosophical character. Two 
decades later, after the rupture with the Isma‘tlis, al- 
Tūsī published it again with a different beginning and 
different conclusions, and without the dedication to 
Muhtasham Nasir al-Din (cf. Badakhchani, 61, n. 30). 
Just like the lesser-known Gushayish-nàma, which deals 
with the esoterical aspects of ethical virtues, the Akklāk-i 
Nāsirī is written in the spirit of Isma*ili ideology. The 
first part is based on Miskawayh’s ethical work Tahdhib 
al-akhlàk, which in turn is marked by Aristotle’s 
Nicomachian ethics, but also by Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic teachings (Fakhry, 107-30). The first part is 
followed by two sections on domestic economy (tad- 
bir al-manzil) and politics (siyāsat al-mudun), in which 
al-Tūsī each time mainly used Ibn Sinà's K. al-Siyasa, 
Bryson's Oikonomikos, al-Fārābī's al-Siyāsa al-madaniyya, the 
latter’s Fusūl al-madani, and Miskawayh’s al-Hikma al- 
khálida (cf. Madelung, Nasir ad-Din; the analytical table 
of contents in Donaldson, 169-82; Fakhry, 131-42; 
Dabashi, 562-8). Because of its practical orientation, 
his work has had a lasting influence and has in- 
creasingly been popularised: al-Dawwani [q.v.], Akhlak-i 
Djalālī (= Lawamit al-ishrak fi makārim al-akhlak); al-Idji 
[g.v.], Risalat al-akhlak (unpublished; Elr, 1/2, 1985, 
722-35 al-Kāshifī [g.v.]; Akhlāk-i Muhsini; Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Mahdi al-Naraki [g.v.], Mirādj al-sa‘ada 
(lith. Tehran 1883, new ed. n.p. 1993) (on the con- 
tents of this work, which is a slightly revised Persian 
tr. of his father's Djāmi' al-saGdat, ed. Sayyid Muham- 
mad Kalantar, i-iii, Beirut 1985, see Donaldson, 190-2); 
S. Jalal al-Din Mojtabavi (who translated the Djàmi 
al-saGdat into Persian), Religious ethics and Naragt”s inno- 
vations in his moral book, Jami‘ al-SaGdat (The collection 
of felicities), īm Contacts between cultures. Selected papers from 
the 33rd International Congress of Asian and North African 
Studies, Toronto, August 15-25, 1990, i, ed. A. Harrak, 
Lewiston, Queenston and Lampeter 1992, 351-2; Cole, 
7 Æ; ‘Ubayd al-Zakani, Akhlàk al-ashraf (composed in 
740/1340-1; Elr i/2, 1985, 723). 

Probably the most important testimony to al-Tüsi's 
Ismā'īlī-oriented philosophy is his Rawdat al-taslim ya 
tasawwurāl, an ethico-eschatological guide for travel- 
ling from the physical to the spiritual world. Following 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, the work con- 
tains a description of Ismā'īlī cosmology; the will of 
the unknowable Divinity, His command (amr) and 
word (kalima), embodied in the Imam or in the lat- 
ter's prototype "Alī b. Abr Talib, communicate them- 
selves through emanation ( fayd) to the first intellect, 
to the “ki al-fa al or to the hudjdja, whose prototype 
is Salman al-Farisi; from this emanates the universal 
soul (nafs-i kulli), the dāf, i.e. the Prophet Muhammad, 
followed by the human soul. Linked to this cosmol- 
ogy appears the Isma‘ili theory of the imamate, the 
doctrine of satr, the period of concealment of hakika 
in the bafin and Kiyáma, the period of the kim who 
possesses truth (cf. Daftary, The Isma%ls, 409 ff). The 
fact that the Imam necessarily possesses complete 
knowledge renders both his existence and the total 
self-surrender to him compulsory. A prerequisite is the 
observation of the religious duties, not only by fol- 
lowing the Sharia, but also in an esoteric way and 
in the ascent of the soul from the position of poten- 
tiality to “the perfection of the ascertainment of the 
reasoned knowledge" (kamal-i tahkik ‘ilm-i 'aklī) (cf. 
Rawda, tasawwuf, no. xxvi). 

In ca. 664/1264 al-Tüsi expressed his views on the 
theme of ethics for the last time, now in the spirit 
of the Süfis, whose movement became popular in the 
period of che Mongols. At the request of the vizier 
Shams al-Din Muhammad Djuwayni, he composed 
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the treatise Awsaf al-ashraf, a guide for the Sūfī on 
the path from belief (īmān) to union (wahda) and extinc- 
tion ( fand") of the self into God (Madelung, .Nasir ad- 
Din, 98-101; Dabashi, 568-9; Strothmann, 68-77). The 
approach to God results here from the behaviour of 
the Sūfī, whereas the correspondence (murāsalāi) 
between Sadr al-Din al-Kiinawi [g.v.] and al-Tūsī (ed. 
Schubert) deals with the relation between philosophi- 
cal and mystical knowledge of God. 

In this correspondence, which perhaps took place 
during al-Tūsī's stay in Maragha and which was crit- 
icised by the Hanbali theologian Ibn Taymiyya [4.».] 
(see Michel, 12), al-Tūsī, among other things, goes 
into Sadr al-Din al-Ķūnawī's question about how out 
of one thing many things can emerge, whereas from 
one thing only one thing can emerge (Schubert, 31-2; 
Chittick; Heer). Al-Tüsi's arguments are based on the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, according to 
which plurality is the result of many causes which 


presuppose one another, but which therefore in the | 


end go back to only one cause. This problem, which 
al-Tūsī treated in different ways in the course of his 
life (cf. Siddiqi, 577-8), is already found in his com- 
mentary on Ibn Sina's al-Jsh@rat wa *tanbīhāt, in which 
he defends Ibn Sina against Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(g.v.], that is to say in his Hall mushkilat al-Isharat (iii, 
244-5; cf. Heer), composed around 644/1246 at the 
request of Muhtasham Shihab al-Din. It is also found 
in his Risāla fi -'ilal wa ‘l-ma‘lilét, again extensively 
in a letter written in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 666/July 1268 and 
addressed to the judge of Harat (ed. Danishpazhih, 
Sth guftar, 6-13), and finally in his Masan‘ al-musarr", 
a refutation of al-Shahrastani’s a/-Musāra'a, in which 
al-Shahrastānī had criticised Ibn Sinà's notion of God 
and his ontology. Among other things, he had attacked 
Ibn Sinà's thesis according to which only one being 
can emerge from the absolute unique one (cf. 
Madelung, Ai-Sahrastánis Streitschrifi, esp. 254-5; idem, 
Aspects, Hartmann, 199-200). Al-Tūsī must have written 
this refutation of al-Shahrastáni's Ismá'ili doctrine at 
a later stage of his life, when he had turned away from 
the Isma‘iliyya, that is to say, after 254/1256 when 
Alamüt fell into the hands of the Mongols. Ibn Sīnā's 
metaphysics come to the fore, taking the place of the 
Ismātīlī norm of the prophets; they form the basis of 
al-Tüsi's theology (cf. Dabashi, AJr"ajah, 555-7), namely 
of the Kawa%d al-ak@id, and of the Tadjrid al-itikād. 
The latter work has become authoritative in Twelver 
Shi‘a circles and has been commented upon several 
times (see Bibl) In this context, it is important to 
note that al-Tüsi, notwithstanding his growing sym- 
pathy for the Twelver Shi‘a (cf. also his Ftikādīyya, a 
summary of undisputed Shi‘i doctrines (see for this 
Dabashi, AZ"ajah, 557), remained faithful to many 
Isma‘ili doctrines. This is shown e.g. by the Kawātd 
al-aká'id, partly a rendering into Arabic of what he 
had said earlier in his Ismā'īlī-influenced autobiogra- 
phy Sayr wa-sulūk. Yet, even al-Tūsī's last work, the 
Talkhis al-muhassal written in 669/1271, an epitomis- 
ing commentary on Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzīs Muhassal 
afkar al-mutakaddimin wa ‘l-muta’akhkhirin min. al-'ulama? 
wa 'l-hukamā” wa "I-mutakallimin, still defends the Isma‘ili 
doctrine of tatim and rejects the Shi*i doctrine accord- 
ing to which the nass (designation) of the Imam can 
be cancelled by badā” (changeability of God's will). 
The Isma‘ili and Shi‘i inheritance does not obscure 
the fact that al-Tüsi has become an important pio- 
neer for Ibn Sīnā's philosophy; modifications in de- 
tails can be detected here (cf. Qara'i, 29-30, where 
al-Tūsī's sympathies for the Shaykh al-Ishrāķ al- 
Suhrawardi are mentioned). As witnesses of Ibn Sinà's 


influence may be mentioned his Masári al-musari‘, 
Tadjrid al-"aķā'id, Kawā'id al-aka@ id and, above all, Hall 
mushkilāt al-Ishārāt, furthermore, al-Tūsī's Persian rep- 
resentation of Porphyry's Jsagoge and of Aristotle's logic, 
the Asās al-tktibas (for the concept of substance in this 
work, see Morewedge, Analysis of Substance"). Fourteen 
years later, al-Yūsī composed in Arabic a consider- 
ably shortened version under the title Zadjrid al-mantik. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Hanbali the- 
ologian Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya [g.v.] followed the 
criticism of his teacher Ibn Taymiyya (see above) and 
that he, in his Jghathat al-lahfan min masāyid al-shaytan, 
considered al-Tūsī as the most pernicious hidden athe- 
ist, for whom the Kur’an is said to have been “the 
scripture of the masses (Kurān al-'awàmm) but Ibn Sīnā's 
works the scripture of the élite" (Kurān al-khawdss) 
(Perlmann 334; cf. Madelung, As-Sahrastanis Streitschrifi, 
258 n. 8). 
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al-Muhassal, 471-2, also in Zandjàni, Sargudhasht, 
191-3 (= Risāla mukhtasara fi ’l-‘ak@ id); Akhlak-i 
Muhtashami, ed. (with three other treatises) M.T. 
Dànishpazhüh, Tehran 1960, 1982 (the Arabic ver- 
sion, which preceded in the ms. the Persian trans- 
lation, printed separately 1981 at Beirut); Akhlāk-i 
Nasiri, lith. Lucknow 1883; ed. M. Minuwi and 
*A.R. Haydari, Tehran 1977, Eng. tr. G.M. 
Wickens, The Nasirean Ethics, London 1964 (Tis?’s 
second version, without the dedication, printed 
Lahore 1952). The preface of the first version is 
ed. Humā'ī, in Madjalla-i. Dānishkada-i adabiyyát- 
Dānishgāh-i Tihran, iii (1956), 8-9; also in Zandyani, 
Sargudhasht, 126-8; al-‘Akl laysa bi-dyism wa-là djawhar 
wa-là 'arad, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 521,17-522,4; Aksām 
al-hikma, in tbid., 526-8; Asās al-iktibàs, ed. Mudarris 
Ridawi, Tehran 1988 (Ist ed. 1947; 2nd ed. 1976); 
Awsāf al-ashraf, ed. Nasr Allāh Takawi, Berlin 1929, 
also Tehran 1966, with introd. by Mudarrisī, new 
ed. by N. Màyil Harawi, Mashhad 1982; Baka’ al- 
nafs, see Risālat baka’ al-nafs; Burhan fī ithbat al- 
wāģjib, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 519; al-Dustür wa-da'wat 
al-mwminin li "l-hudür, in Arba‘ rasā”il IsmaThyya, ed. 
‘Arif Tamir, 2nd rev. ed. Beirut 1978, 51-73; Fawa’id 
thamāniya hikmiyya, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 517; Fil 
al-hakk wa-amruhū. Faida, in ibid., 520,7-17; Fusūl-i 
Kh"àdjai Tüsi (together with the Arabic tr., Fusūl 
Nasiryya = al-Risāla al-Nasiryya, by Rukn al-Din 
Muhammad ‘Ali Gurgānī Astarabadi), ed. Dānish- 
pazhüh, Tehran 1956, Arabic tr. also in Taékhis al- 
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Muhassal, 501-6; Guftārī [bandi] az Kh"adja-i Tūsī bi 
rawish-i Batiniyan, ed. Dānishpazhūh, in AMadjalla- 
Dānishkada-i Adabiyyāt, iii/4 Tehran 1956, 82-8; 
Gushāyish-nāma, ed. idem, Tehran 1962; Hall mushkilat 
al-Ishárát, in Ibn Sina, al-Jsharat wa ’l-tanbihat, i-i, 
Tehran 1377-9/1957-60, also ed. as a separate text 
by Dānishpazhūh, Tehran 1335/1956. Other edi- 
tions in Heer, 123-4; al-Ilal wa "I-ma'lülàt al-murat- 
taba, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 516 (different from Risāla 


fi ilal wa'l-ma'lilat); al-Isma, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, | 


525,14-21; Ithbat al-akl al-mufank, in Talkhis al- 
Muhassal, 479-81; also in Zandjānī, Sargudhasht, 169- 
71 (as Risālat Ithbat ģjawhar mufünk) the text is 
commented upon by Djalal al-Din al-Dawwānī, 


Sharh Risálat al-Tūsī fi ithbat al-djawhar al-mufārik al- | 


musammā bi "l-akl al-kullī (ed. Recep Duran, Nefsü 
”emr risaleleri, in Bilim ve felsefe metinleri 1/2, An- 


kara 1992, 77-102), 83-92, together with al-Ardabīlī's ; 


glosses al-Hashiya al-Ardabiliyya bi ‘l-tamam wa *l-kamāl, 


93-102); Ithbàt al-wahid al-awwal, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, | 


475-6; Ithbāt wahdat Allāh djalla ģjalātuhū, in Zandjani, 
Sargudhasht, 189-90; Ftikādiyya, in ibid., 191-3; al-Kamāl 
al-awwal wa *l-kamal al-thani, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
521,1-16; Kawā'td al-aka^id, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 


434-68; Kayfiyyat "mihi bi 'Ldjuzyyāt ‘ala ray al- | 


hukamā”: see Risāla fi "ilm bi 'Ldjuziyyāt; Kayfiyyat 
sudür al-kathra ‘an al-mabda” al-wahid maa "-kawl bi- 
anna ‘l-wahid là yasdur 'anhū illā 'l-wāhid, in Talkhis 


al-Muhassal, 516, also in Tūsī, Sth guftār, 5-6; Kayftyyat | 


sudür al-mawdjūdāt ‘an mabdāhā al-awwal al-wahid, in 
Sth guftār, 6-10; Ma'alim usiil al-dīn: see Talkhis al- 
Muhassal (by Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī); Madjmü'a-i rasa’ il, 
ed. Radawī, Tehran 1956; al-Mafhüm min al-idrāk 


Ja'umm al-ta‘akkul wa ‘l-takhayyul wa "-tawahhum wa | 


"Lihsās, in Talkhīs al-Muhassal, 522-3; [Poem on] 
Marātib al-mawdjüdat, with commentary by Ķāyinī: 
Abū Dja'far Kāfī Ķāyinī, Sharh-i abyāt-i sab‘a-1 Tūsī 
dar marātib-i mawģjūdāt, ed. Sayyid Muhammad Bakir 
Hudjdjati, in Collected texts and papers on logic and lan- 
guage, 309-20; Masāri' al-Musārt, ed. Hasan al-Mu‘izzi, 
Kum 1985; Matlūb al-mu’minin, ed. W. Ivanow, in 


Two early Ismaili treatises, Bombay 1933, 43-55; Mityār | 


al-ashGr, ed. Djaltl Tadjlil, Tehran 1990; al-Mukni‘a 
ft awwal al-wādjibāt, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 473-4; 
Mutārahāt falsafiyya bayna Nasīr al-Din al-Tūsī wa- 
Nadim al-Din al-Kātibī, ed. Muhammad Hasan Al 
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ithbat wāģjib al-wudjüd; Talīkāt al-Tūsī ‘ala mabahith | 
Risálat al-Kaubi; Munakashat al-Katibi li-ta'likat al-Tüsi; | 
Radd al-Tūsī ‘ala munakashat al-Katbi; Khātimat al- | 
mutarahat, also ed. with Spanish tr. L. Rubio, Una | 


controversia. del siglo XIII sobre el valor de la prueba de 


la existencia del ser necesario, in Ciudad de Dios, clxii | 


(1951) 119-60, 329-54, 529-70, clxiv (1952) 93-128; 
Mutārahāt mantikiyya bayn Nadjm al-Dīn al-Kātibī al- 
Kazwini wa-Nasīr al-Din al-Tüsi, ed. ‘Abd Allah 
Nūrānī, in Collected texts and papers on logic and lan- 
guage, 277-86 (answer on questions about logic by 
Nadjm al-Din al-Kātibī); a/-Nafs lā tafsudu bi-fasād 
al-badan, in Talkhīs al-Muhassal, 524,1-10; al-Nafs 
tasīru Glam” *akliyy", in ibid., 524,11-6; fal-Nufüs al- 
ardiyya]. Kawl fi "l-nufüs wa-kuwáhà min kalāmihi: al- 
nufüs al-ardiyya nabátiyya hayawāniyya wa-nāļika, in 
ibid., 497-500; Rabt al-hadith bi "-kadim, in ibid., 482- 
4, also in Zandjani, Sargudhasht 179-81; Radd ‘ala 
mundkashat al-Katibi: see Mutārahāt falsafiyya; Rawdat 
al-taslim yà tasawwurāt, Persian text, ed. and tr. 
Ivanow, Leiden 1950; new ed. Sj. Badakhchani, 
The garden of submission, London 1999, originally a 
D.Phil. thesis Oxford 1989, Fr. tr. Chr. Jambet, Za 
convocation d’Alamut, Lagrasse 1996; al-Risdla al- 


Nasīriyja = Fugül-i Kh"adja-i Tūsī; R. andar kismat-i 
mawdjüdàt = Madjmü'a-i rasā”il (ed.) = Morewedge, 
Metaphysics (ed., Eng. tr); R. fi 'Lilal wa "I-ma'lulat, 
in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 509-15, also in Tūsī, Sih guftār, 
13-20; R. fi Film al-ladunt wa *l-kasbī, in Mulla 
Sadra, K. al-Mashá'ir, ed. Muhammad Bakir Kashani, 
lith. ed. Tehran 1880 = Risāla fi "I-ilm. al-iktisábi 
wa '-ladunī (= Risāla fi 'l-"ilm wa ’t-Glim wa *l-ma'lūm), 
in Zandjàni, Sargudhasht, 172-4; R. fi 'Lilm bi l- 
djuz iyyàt, in Tūsī, Sth guflàr, 10-3; R. fī tahķīk baka’ 
al-nafs at-insānī ba'da karāb al-badan = Risālat Baka’ 
al-nafs; R.-i djabr wa-kadar, see Madjmū'a-i rasa’ il 
(ed.) = Morewedge, Metaphysics, ed., Eng. tr; R.-i 
ithbāt-i wāģjib, see Maģjmū'a-i rasā'il (ed) = 
Morewedge, Metaphysics, ed., Eng. tr; R.-i mūsiķī-i 
Kh* adja Nasīr al-Din Tūsī, ed. Dawid Isfahaniyan, 
in FIZ, xxvi (1986), 245-52; R.-i rusūm-i pādjāhān-i 
kadīm wa-tarz-i guflan-i máliyàt see Yūsī, Madjmi‘a-i 
ras@ il, 28-35; R. mukhtasara fi °l-ak@ id, see Akall mā 
adjbu ttkaduhii; R. al-Imāma, ed. Danishpazhüh, 
Tehran 1956, also ed. Nūrānī, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
Tehran 1980, 423-33, see Scarcia Amoretti, see 
Badakhchani, 60 n. 28; R. Baka’ al-nafs bad al- 
mawt/ fan? al-djasad, with commentary by ‘Abd Allah 
al-Zandjani and glosses by Hibat al-Din al-Husayni 
al-Shahrastani, Cairo 1342/1923-4, also ed. Tehran 
1894, and by Nūrānī, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 485- 
90, also entitled Baka’ al-nafs bad bawār al-badan 
and R. ft tahkik baka’ al-nafs al-insānī bad kharab al- 
badan; Sayr wa-sulük, see Madjmü/a-i rasa@il (ed.); see 
below, section 3, Badakhchani (ed., English tr.); 
Sharh al-Ishārāt, see Hall mushkilat; Sharh mas alat al- 
"ilm, ed. Nūrānī, Mashhad, 1965, cf. Agha Buzurg 
al-Tihrani, al-Dharv‘a ilā tasānīf al-shi‘a, xv, Nadjaf- 
Tehran 1965, 315,20 ff; Sharh R. Ibn Sina fī anna 
li-kull hayawān wa-nabāt asl thābit", in Talkhis al- 
Muhassal, 491-6; Sth guflār dar bāra-i čigūnagī-i padid 
ümadan-i (and čīz az yaki wa-süzish-i än bà kā'ida-i 
*āfarīda na-shudan-i bisydr az yakī” ya “al-wahid là 
yasdur *anhū illà al-wahid"—" Ex uno non fit nisi unum”, 
ed. Dànishpazhüh, Tehran 1956; Sudür al-kathra, see 
Kayfiyyat sudür al-kathra; Taāruf al-arwàh ba'd al- 
mufāraka, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 525,1-13; al-Tabīa, 
in ibi, 518; Tadil al-miyar fi nakd tanzīl al-afkar, 
ed. Nūrānī, in Collected texts and papers on logic and 
language, 137-248, (written 656/1258; a critical com- 
mentary on Athir al-Din al-Abharī, Tanzil al-afkar 
fi tadil al-asrar, on logic); Tadjrid al-inkad/al-kalam, 
with commentary by Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli, Kashf 
al-murād fi sharh Tadjrīd al-tikád, Kum n.d., also 
ed., ann. and tr. into Persian by Abu "l-Hasan al- 
Sha‘rani, Tehran 1398/1977, ed. Beirut 1988, ed. 
‘Abbas Muhammad Hasan, Alexandria 1994; on 
previous eds. and commentaries see. Brockelmann, 
S I, 925-7; Tadjnd al-itikad/al-kalam, with com- 
mentary by ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Lahidji, Skarwārik al- 
tlhām fi sharh Tadjrid al-kalàm, 2 vols., repr. of lith. 
ed. Tehran, Isfahan n.d. (Brockelmann, S I, 927, 
mentions four lith. eds., all published in Tehran 
1267, 1280, 1299, 1311; on Lāhīdjī, S II, 590). 
Tadjrid al-mantik, Beirut 1988; Tafsir Sūrat al-'asr, in 
Talkhis al-Muhassal, 520, 18-24, also in Zandjàni, 
Sargudhasht, 131,14-9; Tafsir Sūrat al-Ikhlās (Persian), 
in ibid., 131, 4-10; Talfik fi 'Lnafy wa ‘l-ithbat, ed. 
Dānishpazhūh, Guftārī az Kh'adja-i Tūsī dar bāra-i 
nabūd wa-būd, in Maģjalla-i Dānishkāda-i adabiyyat, 
lii/4, Tehran 1957, 11-42; Tafka ‘ala Risālat Ibn 
Maymün fi radd Djālīnūs, in Talkkis al-Muhassal, 
507-8; Talīkāt al-Tüsi ‘ala mabahith R. al-Katibi, see 
Mutārahāt falsafiyya; Talkhīs al-Muhassal, with thirty 
philosophical and theological treatises, ed. Nurani, 
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Tehran 1980, also ed. in the margins of Fakhr al- 
Din al-Rāzī, Muhassal afkār al-mutakaddimīn wa 'l- 
muta’akhkhirin, Cairo 1905, also ed. Taha ‘Abd 
al-Ra'ūf Sa‘d, Cairo 1979. On a German para- 
phrase and shortened tr. of Razi’s Muhassal and 
Tūsī's Talkhis, see Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichten, 
1910, idem, Die spekulative und positive Theologie, 1912; 
Tawallà wa-tabarrā, Tehran 1960, see Badakhchani, 
17-18, also in idem, Akhlak-1 Muhtashami, 1960, 562- 
70; Thang al-mawdjidat bi-wudjüdihim ‘ala *llāh 
subhānahū. Frida, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 520, 1-6; 
Treatise (without title; in Arabic) on the necessity 
of death, in Zandjānī, Sargudhasht, 146-7; Tūsī and 
Sadr al-Din al-Künawi, Murāsalāt, ed. Gudrun 
Schubert, Anndherungen. Der mystisch-philosophische 
Briefwechsel zwischen Sadr ud-Din-i Oēnawī und Nasir 
ud-Dīn-i Tūsī, Beirut-Stuttgart 1995 (= Bibliotheca 
Islamica 43). 

3. Studies. M. Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichten 
von Razi und Tusi (12097 und 12737), Bonn 1910; 
idem, Die spekulative und positive Theologie des Islam 
nach Razi (12907) und thre Kritik durch Tusi (12737), 
Leipzig 1912; R. Strothmann, Die Zwoólfer-Schi'a. Zwei 
religionsgeschichtliche Charakterbilder aus der Mongolenzeit, 
Leipzig 1926, 16-87; W. Ivanow, An Ismailitic work 
by Nasiru’d-din Tusi, in JRAS (1931), 527-64; D.M. 
Donaldson, Studies in Muslim ethics, London 1953; 
Faizollah Mesbah, Les idées morales de Nacir-id-Din 
Toussi, diss. U. of Paris 1954; M. Mudarrisī 
Zandjānī, Sargudhasht wa-aķā'id-i fālsafi-yi Kh* adja 
Nasir al-Din Tūsī, Tehran 1956, repr. 1984 with 
changed pagination; M. Mu‘in, Nasir al-Din Tūsī 
wa-zabān wa-adab-i parsi, in Madjalla-i. Danishkada-i 
Adabiyyāt-i Tihrān, ii/4 (1956), 30-42; M. Taki 
Mudarris Ridawi, Yadbid-i haftsadumin sāli Kh*adja 
Nasir al-Din Tūsī, Tehran 1956; M. Perlmann, /dx 
Qayyim and the Devil, in Studi orientalistici in onore di 
Giorgio Levi della Vida, Rome 1956, ii, 330-7; M. Taki 
Dānishpazhūh, KA"ádja-i Tūsī wa Ibn Maymün Isrā”īlī, 
in Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i Adabiyyāt, viii, Tabriz 1956, 
258-62; Yadndma-i Kh"adja Nasir al-Din Tūsī, i, 
Tehran 1957; B.H. Siddiqi, Nasir al-Din Tūsī, in 
M.M. Sharif (ed.), A history of Muslim philosophy, 
Wiesbaden 1963, i, 564-80; M. Dinorshoev, Filosofiya 
Nasriddina Tusi, Dushanbe 1968; Djalàl al-Din 
Humā'ī, Hikmat-i ‘amali az nazar-1 Kh* adja Nasir al- 
Din Tūsī, in Madjmü'a-i sukhanrānīhā-yi 'umümi-yi 
Danishkada-i Adabiyyāt wa-Ulūm-i Insānī-yi Dānishgāh-i 
Tihran, (1969), 37-80; E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur 
arabischen Wissenschaflsgeschichte, ii, Hildesheim-New 
York 1970, 677-93, 701-28; Abdulhadi Hairi, Nasīr 
al-Din Tūsī. His alleged role in the fall of Baghdad, in 
Procs. V° Congrès Internat. d’Arabisants et Islamisants, 
Brussels 1970, 255-66; M.T. Salik, Ethics of Nasir 
al-din Tusi, in Iqbal Review, Lahore, xviti/3 (1971), 
65-82; B. Scarcia Amoretti, La *Rīsālat al-Imāma” 
de Nasir al Din Tusi, in RSO, xlvii (1972), 247-74; 
P. Morewedge, The analysis of “substance” in Tüs's 
logic and in the Ibn Sinian tradition, in G.H. Hourani 
(ed.), Essays in Islamic philosophy and science, Albany 
1975, 158-88; Ridawī, Ahwāl u āthār-i al- Tüsi, Nasir 
al-Din, Tehran 1975; W. Madelung, AsSahrastanis 
Streitschrift gegen Avicenna und ihre Widerlegung durch Nasir 
al-Din at-Tūsī, in Akten des 7. Kongresses fiir Arabistik 
und Islamwissenschaft = Abh. Ak. Wiss. Gött., phil-hist. 
KL, 3. F. no. 98, Göttingen 1976, 250-9; Seyyed 
Hossain Nasr, art. Muhammad ibn Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din Tūsī, in Dict. Scientific biogr., xii, New York 
1976, 508-14, repr. in his The Islamic intellectual tra- 
dition in Persia, Richmond, Surrey 1996, 207-15; B. 
Badie, La philosophie politique de Uhéllenisme musulman, 


in Rev. Frangaise de Science Politique, xxvii (1977), 290- 

304; Madelung, Aspects of Ismāflī theology. The prophetic 

chain and the God beyond being, in Nasr (ed.), Ismail 

contributions to Islamic culture, Tehran 1977, 51-65, 

repr. in his Religious schools and sects, Variorum, 

London 1985; P. Hardy, Unity and variety in Indo- 

Islamic and Perso-Islamic civilization. Some ethical and 

political ideas of Diya’ al-Din Baranī of Delhi, of al- 

Ghazàli and of Nasir al-Din Tūsī compared, in Iran, 

JBIPS, xvi (1978), 127-35; ‘Abd al-Amir al-A'sam, 

al-Faylasūf Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī muassis al-manhaģj 

al-falsafi fī “lm ai-kalām al-islāmī, "Beirut 1980; 

K.A. Howard, The theology of Imamate in the work of 

Nasir al-Din Tusi, in Alserat, vi/2 (1980), 20-7; 

W.C. Chittick, Mysticism versus philosophy in earlier 

Islamic history. The al-Tūsī, al-Oūnaurī correspondence, in 

Religious Studies, Cambridge, xvii (1981), 87-104; 

T. Michel, Ibn Taymiyya's critique of Falsafa, in Hamdard 

Islamicus, Karachi, vi/1 (1983), 3-14; ‘Arif Tamir, 

Nasir al-Din Tūsī fi marābi Ibn Sind, Beirut 1983; 

Nasr, Afdal al-Din Kashani and the philosophical world 

of Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi, in M.E. Marmura (ed.), 

Islamic theology and philosophy. Studies in honor of George 

F. Hourani, Albany 1984, 249-64; Madelung, Nasīr 

al-Din Tūsī's ethics between philosophy, Shi'ism and Sufism, 

in R.G. Hovannisian (ed.), Ethics in Islam, Malibu 

1985, 85-101; *A.O. and M. Oarā'ī, Post-lbn Rushd 

Islamic philosophy in Iran, in Al-Tawhid, London, iii/3 

(April-June 1986), 24-54; J.R.I. Cole, Ideology, ethics, 

and philosophical discourse in eighteenth century Iran, in 

Iranian Studies, New York, xxi/l (1989), 7-34; 

F. Daftary, The Ismāflīs, their history and doctrine, 

Cambridge 1990; Angelika Hartmann, Zsmāflitische 

Theologie bei sunnitischen ‘Ulama’ des Mittelalters, in 

L. Hagemann and E. Pulsfort (eds), “Shr alle aber 

seid Brüder." Festschrift für A.Th. Khoury zum 60. 

Geburtstag, Würzburg 1990, 190-206; Morewedge, 

The metaphysics of Tüsi, New York 1991 (= texts and 

trs. of three treatises); N. Heer, Al-Razi and al-Tūsī 

on Ibn Sinà's theory of emanation, in Morewedge (ed.), 

Neoplatonism and Islamic thought, New York 1992, 111- 

25; H. Halm, Shfism, Edinburgh 1995 (incs. ch. on 

Shi‘ism under Mongol rule); H. Dabashi, Ahwajah 

Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī. The philosopher/ vizier and the intel- 

lectual climate of his times, in Nasr and O. Leaman 

(eds), History of Islamic philosophy, London and New 

York 1996, i, 527-84; idem, The philosopher/ vizier . . . 

and the Isma'ilis, in Daftary (ed.), Medieval Isma'ili his- 

tory and thought, Cambridge 1996, 231-45; SJ. 

Badakhchani, Nasir al-Din Tūsī, contemplation and action. 

The spiritual autobiography of a Muslim scholar, London 

1998 (= new ed. and tr. of Sayr wa sulūk); see also 

the list of printed works in Rawdat al-taslim. 

(H. DAIBER) 

3. As scientist. 

Al-Tūsī was one of the major intellectual figures 
of 7th/13th century Islam, and his works, in fields 
ranging over the religious sciences, philosophy, and 
the mathematical sciences of Antiquity continued to 
have a significant effect upon the intellectual tradi- 
tions of Eastern Islam well into the modern period. 
His influence and prestige are fittingly recorded in 
the titles, honorifics, and nicknames applied to him: 
kh"adja (distinguished scholar and teacher), ustadh al- 
bashar (teacher of mankind) and al-mu‘allim al-thalith 
(the third teacher). 

He tells us in his autobiography, written in his for- 
ties, that in addition to his religious education, his 
father encouraged him to pursue the teachings of 
other sects as well as the ancient fields of learning 
represented by the philosophical and mathematical sci- 
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ences. He began studying philosophy (Aikma [q.v.]) and 
mathematics with a certain Kamal al-Din Muhammad 
al-Hasib in Tüs; later, he travelled widely to continue 
his education. He first went to nearby Nishapür to 
study with the noted physician Kutb al-Din al-Misrī 
and with the polymath Farid al-Din Damadh. Among 
other things, he studied there the works of his famous 
Persian predecessor Ibn Sina [g.v.] (Avicenna), who 
was undoubtedly one of his most important formative 
influences. Later he journeyed to ‘Irak to read under 
the Shīī legal scholar Mu‘in al-Din Salim b. Badrān 
al-Misri and study with Kamal al-Din b. Yünus (551- 
639/1156-1242 [see MAsA'IL WA-ADJWIBA, at Vol. VI, 
638a)), a renowned Shafi‘? legal scholar who was also 
noted for his expertise in astronomy and mathematics; 
being a Shi‘i did not prevent him from studying with 
persons of different sectarian affiliations. 

After completing his formal education, Nasir al-Din 
found patrons at the Isma‘ilt courts in Persia [see 
ISMĀ ĪLIYYA] beginning sometime in the early 630s/ 
1230s. He would spend some 25 years in Ķā'in (in 
Ķūhistān and at Alamūt until the fall of the latter 
to the Mongols in 654/1256 (see above, 1.). Whether 
al-Tūsī was a willing convert to Ismāfīlism, as he 
stated in his early autobiography Sayr wa-sulük (Tehran 
1335 sh./1956), or whether this was a necessary pretence 
brought about by his need for patronage and protec- 
tion, was, and continues to be, a matter of dispute. In 
any event, during this period of his life al-Tūsī found 
a refuge from the disruptions of the Mongol inva- 
sions and produced some of his most important work. 

With the fall of Alamūt, al-Tūsī, who had already 
gained considerable fame, joined the entourage of 
Hūlegū/Hūlāgū [¢.v.], becoming court astrologer as 
well as director of religious endowments (awkaf). In 
the former capacity, he accompanied the Il-Khàn 
on the campaign against Baghdad and witnessed the 
end of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Later he oversaw the 
construction of an astronomical observatory [see MAR- 
sab] and its instruments in the town of Maragha (q.v.], 
the Mongol headquarters in Ādharbāydjān, and be- 
came its first. director. Because of the substantial 
resources placed at his disposal (including religious 
endowments), this observatory, which also comprised 
a large library and school, was one of the most ambi- 
tious scientific institutions established up to that time. 
It attracted many famous and talented scientists and 
students (including, it is reported, Chinese astronomers), 
and, despite lasting only fifty years, its intellectual 
legacy had repercussions from China to Europe for 
centuries to come. 

Al-Tüsrs prose writings, which number over 150 
works, represent one of the largest collections by a 
single Islamic author. Writing in both Arabic and 
Persian, Nasir al-Din dealt with both religious 
(“Islamic”) topics and non-religious or secular subjects 
(“the ancient sciences”). He was especially attracted 
to the exact mathematical sciences (especially astron- 
omy and pure mathematics). Beyond their utilitarian 
value (and astrology in particular was considered 
immensely useful by al-Tūsī's patrons), their certitude 
was seen by him and others as an important means 
to the truth of God's creation; indeed, some Islamic 
scientists argued that it was a surer means than nat- 
ural philosophy or theology. In this they followed the 
Alexandrian tradition of ancient Hellenistic mathe- 
matical science, represented most conspicuously by 
Claudius Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) [see BATLAMIYUS], 
who had argued against Aristotle’s [see ARISTOTALIS] 
philosophical view and for the superiority of the math- 
ematical sciences. 
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Among al-Tüsi's most important and enduring con- 
tributions to the mathematical sciences were his recen- 
sions (taharir) of Greek and early Islamic scientific 
works, which in many ways revitalised the translation 
movement of 3rd/9th century Baghdad. These included 
Euclid's Elements, Ptolemy's Almagest, and the so-called 
mutawassitat (the “Intermediate books" to be studied 
between the former and latter) with treatises by Euclid, 
Theodosius, Hypsicles, Autolycus, Aristarchus, Archi- 
medes, Menelaus, Thabit b. Kurra and the Bani 
Misa. Al-Tūsī's re-editions, in which he often included 
insightful and original commentary, provided an oppor- 
tunity for generations of students of late mediaeval 
Islam to study and absorb the Greek scientific tradi- 
tion, either with or without a teacher. This latter 
point takes on added significance in view of the absence 
of an ongoing institutional structure for teaching the 
ancient sciences. 

Al-Tisi’s monumental role as synthesiser and reju- 
venator of the ancient sciences and mathematics was 
complemented by his original work. His attempt to 
prove Euclid's parallels postulate was one of the more 
sophisticated approaches in a long tradition of such 
attempts. In the 19th century, it was recognised that 
such "proofs" were not possible and that consistent 
geometries other than the Euclidian could be con- 
structed. In another field of mathematics, al-Tisi’s 
al-Shakl al-katté® marked a significant step in treating 
trigonometry as a discipline independent of astronomy, 
which in many ways was similar to what was accom- 
plished later in Europe by Regiomontanus (1436-76). 

However, al-Tüsi gained his greatest fame in astron- 
omy. He wrote several elementary treatises on prac- 
tical astronomy (laķtvīm), instruments, astrology, and 
cosmography (fm al-hay’a [g.v.]). In the main, these 
seem to have been meant for students. In addition, 
he compiled a major astronomical handbook in Persian 
for his Mongol patrons in Maragha, which he enti- 
ded Zidj-i llkhánt. There are indications that it was 
written in haste, and it seems not to have incorpo- 
rated the Marāgha observations; nevertheless, it was 
used extensively for several centuries. 

Al-Tüsi's most original scientific achievement was in 
planetary theory. Many Islamic astronomers were dis- 
turbed by inconsistencies in the Ptolemaic system; in 
particular, they objected to the violation of the funda- 
mental physical principle of uniform circular motion 
in the heavens. Among al-Tūsī's contributions toward 
resolving these “difficulties” (ishkālāf) was to devise an 
astronomical model consisting of two spheres, the 
smaller of which was internally tangent to the other 
that was twice as large. Al-Tüsi had the smaller rotate 
twice as fast as the larger and in the opposite direc- 
tion; he could then prove that a given point on the 
smaller sphere would oscillate along a straight line. 
Incorporating this device into his lunar and planetary 
models, and exploiting the linear oscillation, he was 
able to reproduce Ptolemaic accuracy while preserv- 
ing uniform circular motion. These models were first 
found in his Persian treatise Hall-i mush&ilat-i Mu‘tniyya, 
written for his Ismā'īlī patrons, and were incorporated 
and further developed in his Arabic work al-Tadhkira 


| fi Um al-hay’a, written during his years with the Mongols. 


Al-Tüsi's new models were quite influential on late 
mediaeval Islamic astronomy, and for at least another 
three or four centuries encouraged many other attempts 
to reform the Ptolemaic system. The ^al-Tüsi cou- 
ple", as his device is now known, also had an effect 
in other cultural contexts, finding its way into Sanskrit 
and Byzanüne texts as well as the works of several 
Renaissance astronomers, including Copernicus. 
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1960; M.M. Ridawī, Afwal wa-athar... Nasir al- 
Din, Tehran 1976; G.P. Matvievskaya and B.A. 
Rozenfeld, Matematiki i astronomi musulmanskogo sred- 
nevekovya i ikh trud? (VII-XVII vo), Moscow 1983, i, 
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2. Published scientific works (except those 
in Russian, for which see Matvievskaya and Rozen- 
feld). J. Greaves, Binae tabulae geographicae una Nassir 
Eddim Persae, altera Ulug Beigi Tatari, London 1652 
(extract from the Īikkānī zīdi); Tahrir usūl al-handasa 
li-Uklidis, Istanbul 1216/1801, Calcutta 1824, Fez 
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lated into Sanskrit), Vārāņasyām/Benares 1979; Si 
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A.P. Carathéodory, Traité du quadrilatère (al-Shakl al- 
kaltā‘), Constantinople 1891; Madjmii‘ al-rasā”td, 2 vols., 
Haydarābād 1358-9/1939-40; Risāla-yi muīniyya, 
Tehran 1335 sh./1956 (ms. facs.); Hall-i mushkilat-i 
mu'iniyya, Tehran 1335 354/1956 (ms. facs.); Risālat 
al-djabr wa *l-muķābala, Tehran 1335/1956; A.I. 
Sabra, “Burhan” Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi ‘ala musādarat 
Uklidis al-khámisa, in Madjallat kulliyyat al-adab, al- 
Djāmi'a al-Iskandariyya, xiii (1959), 133-70; J.A. 
Boyle, The longer introduction to the Zij-i llkhànt of Nasir 
ad-Din al-Tūsī, in JSS, viii (1963), 244-54; Risāla fi 
“lm al-müsika, Cairo 1964; Tahrir al-madjistī (Sanskrit 
tr. by Jagannatha), publ. 1967; A. Sa‘idan, Djawami‘ 
al-hisāb fi 'l-takht wa *L-turāb, in al-Abhath, xx (1968), 
91-164, 213-92; Tardjama-yi Suwar al-kawākib (al- 
Tūsī's Pers. tr. of al-Siifi’s work on constellations), 
Tehran 1348 sh./1969 and 1351 sh./1972; Tansükh- 
nāma-yi llkhani (on mineralogy), Tehran 1348 
sh./1969; A. al-Daffa and J. Stroyls, Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī's attempt to prove the parallel postulate of Euclid, 
in idem, Studies in the exact sciences in medieval Islam, 
Chichester 1984; FJ. Ragep, Nasir al-Din al-Tust’s 
Memoir on astronomy (al-Tadkkīra fī ‘lm al-hay'a), 
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TUSTAR [see sHusHTar]. 

AL-TUSTARI [see sAHL AL-TUSTARĪ). 

TUT (A), the mulberry, Morus spp., of the 
Moraceae; also tūth, said by the lexicographers to be 
Persian while firsād is the Arabic synonym. Tūt al-ard 
is the strawberry and tūt al-‘ullayk the raspberry. 

The tree is known for its fruit and its leaves. Both 
M. nigra and M. alba have been cultivated in south- 
ern Europe and the Near East for many centuries. 
M. alba, originating from China, first reached Europe 
in the 12th century. Its leaves are the preferred food 
of the silkworm (dūd al-kazz), larvae of moths of the 
Bombyx family, whose cocoons produce silk (hari 
[g.v.]). M. nigra is best known for its fruit. Concerning 
its medicinal uses, tūf aswad is cold and moist; its juice 
is made into a robb, for swellings of the mouth and 
for angina (al-Tabarī, 382, 482). 

Ibn al-Baytār equates tt with mira and firsād (Tafsir, 
155) and its robb as diyāmīrūn. He quotes from (a) 
Galen: when ripe, it loosens the belly, but unripe and 
dried, is very costive and even useful for ulceration 
of the intestines and diarrhoea, and its juice for ail- 
ments of the mouth; and from (b) Dioscorides, who 


calls it laxative, and when cooked in water, effective 
against the poison of akūnītūn (q.v.]. Its leaf, crushed 
and mixed with oil, is good for burns (Dramt', i, 142-3). 
The juice of the raw fruit can relieve toothache (al- 
Birüni, 96-7). Today, the fruit is eaten raw, and used 
for conserves and drinks. 

Bibliography: WJ. Bean, Trees and shrubs hardy 
in the British Isles, ii, 8th ed. London 1973; Ibn al- 
Baytār, al-Diámi li-muftadāt al-adwiya wa ’l-aghdhiya, 
Cairo 1874; idem, Tafsir Kitab Diyáskuridüs, ed. 
Ibrahim Ben Mrad, Beirut 1990; ‘Alt b. Sahl al- 
Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 
1928; al-Biruni’s Book on pharmacy and materia medica, 
offset text with English tr. by Hakim Mohammed 
Said, Karachi 1973; E. Ghaleb, Dictionnaire des sci- 
ences de la nature, i, Beirut 1965; A.Y. al-Hassan and 
D.R. Hill, Islamic technology, Cambridge 1986. 

(PENELOPE C. JOHNSTONE) 

TUTAK, a plain in eastern Anatolia through 
which the Murad Su, sc. the more southerly of the 
two upper arms of the Euphrates, flows in one part 
of its course between Malazgird and Mus, hence now 
in the modern Turkish i or province of Mus; see 
further, AL-FURAT. (Ep.) 

TUTILA, the Spanish town of Tudela, sit- 
uated at the confluence of the Ebro and its affluent 
the Queiles (Kālash), now in the Comunidad Autó- 
noma de Navarra and with a population of 26,500. 

‘The Arabic geographers give some details on this 
madina of al-Andalus, stressing its frontier position 
against the Christians and its role as chef-lieu of a 
küra, with other towns, fortresses and villages (such as 
Alfaro, Arnedo, Borja, Calahorra, Nájera, Tarazone 
and Viguera) in the “Upper March" [see AL-THUGHŪR. 
2], whose capital (adir) Sarakusta [g.v.] or Saragossa 
was “50 miles” (ca. 75 km/46 miles) from Tutīla. Some 
geographers and chroniclers further mention that its 
foundation as a madina was ordered by the Umayyad 
amir al-Hakam I [g.v.], but from recent archaeologi- 
cal finds, it appears that the place has been inhabi- 
ted since prehistoric times. Tutila, with a sector of 
the 9th century and another added in the 10th cen- 
tury, extended over 22 ha. 

At that time (sc. end of the 8th century and open- 
ing of the 9th one), it was made into a centre for 
Umayyad contro! over the northeast of the Upper 
March against the Christians of Pampeluna and also 
against the muwallad Banü Kasi [9.v.], who succeeded 
in seizing Tutila ca. 198/813 and in establishing there 
one of the main bastions of their intermittent auton- 
omy from the Umayyads. This lasted till the time of 
‘Abd al-Rahmān III, who in 312/924 gave the town 
to Muhammad b. al-Ankar, governor of Saragossa 
and from the originally Arab family of the Tudjibids 
[g.v.], whose direct descendants held the town, also 
with periodic autonomy from the central power of al- 
Andalus, until 400/1009-10, the date when a collateral 
descendant of Muhammad b. al-Ankar, the Tudjibid 
al-Mundhir, governor of Tutila in 396/1005-6, con- 
stituted the /a';fa of Saragossa, including the rest of 
the Upper March and also Tutila. In 430/1038, this 
tā'ifa was dominated by the Banü Hūd [g.».] until the 
conquest of Saragossa by the Almoravids in 503/ 
1110, who were not, however, able to defend this ter- 
ritory from the Christians; in 1119 Alfonso I of Aragon 
conquered Tutila. The Muslim inhabitants remained 
there after the conquest as Mudéjars [g.v.] and as 
Moriscos [g.v.] until their expulsion in 1614. 

As an urban centre, Tutila developed a cultural 
life, if only modest, under the Arabs, with the first 
manifestations of this in the 3rd/9th century, consol- 
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idated in the next century, around the families in- 
volved with the Islamic cult such as the Banu ’l-Imam; 
the sources have reference to 22 scholars of Tutila 
before 961, eight between 961 and 1008, and two 
between 1008 and 1058. The poet al-A‘ma al-Tutīlī 
(d. 525/1130-1 [9.v.]) stands out. Tutila was one of 
the judicial centres of al-Andalus. The sources men- 
tion some agricultural and commercial activity there. 
Modern archaeological investigation has brought some 
information on the towns's Great Mosque and on 
ceramics, with some high-quality pieces of the latter. 
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TUTUN, tobacco, more specifically, pipe 

tobacco. Tutun, tütün in Turkish, may derive from 
the Brazilian-Portuguese petun (Comes, 228). Other 
terms used are dukhàn and tibgh (Ar.), and, for water- 
pipe tobacco, tunbāk and tambākū (Pers.). 

According to an 18th-century belief, tobacco did 
not originate exclusively in the Americas but was also 
indigenous to various parts of Asia and Africa; it was 
also believed that people in the Middle East used 
tobacco before Europeans sighted the New World. 
Since the 19th century, however, the prevailing opin- 
ion has been that the Old World, including the Middle 
East, was introduced to tobacco from the Caribbean 
and Brazil by the early European discoverers. 

The first tobacco to reach the Old World was 
brought back by Columbus in 1493. The weed initially 
aroused mostly botanical interest, and for the next 
half century the knowledge and sporadic use of tobacco 


remained mostly limited to the (northern) Mediter- 
ranean world. Contrary to conventional wisdom, how- 
ever, tobacco seems also to have been known in Persia 
and India by the early 16th century. Tobacco is said 
to have been introduced to India in 914/1508-9 
(Dihlawi, 105), and the first references to smoking in 
Persian poetry occur in the work of an anonymous 
poet from Shiraz who died in 942/1535-6 (Simsar 
1963, 15). Yet, as in Europe, tobacco in the Middle 
East did not become popular until much later, and 
many parts of the Islamic world apparently only be- 
came acquainted with smoking at the turn of the 17th 
century. The people of the southern shores of the 
Arabian peninsula were familiar with the weed in the 
1590s. Syria and Morocco learned about tobacco at 
about the same time, while smoking was introduced 
to Egypt in 1603-4. Portuguese sailors were probably 
the ones who initially introduced tobacco to port cit- 
ies and coastal areas, after which merchants and sol- 
diers spread the habit throughout the Ottoman lands. 
Tobacco penetrated into the Sahel and parts of Sub- 
Saharan Africa via the Arab caravan trade. From Per- 
sia, smoking passed into Central Asia, where tobacco 
was known and cultivated by the late 17th century 
(McChesney, 184). 

The Portuguese were responsible for introducing 
tobacco in other parts of Muslim Asia as well, ranging 
from India and many parts of southeast Asia to the 
Indonesian archipelago, all around 1600. The Philip- 
pines seems to have received its first tobacco from 
Spanish imports from Mexico as early as 1575. From 
China, tobacco spread westward into Inner Asia and 
Siberia, where it converged with an influence from 
Persia and Russia. 

Early tobacco came from the Americas via England, 
as is suggested by the appellation in Persian, Inglis 
lanbükü, noted by Olearius in 1637 (Oleanus, 597). 
An indigenous tobacco cultivation emerged in Persia 
in the 1620s or 30s, was in existence in Central Asia 
by the late 17th century, and may have existed in 
Yemen at an early stage as well. Over the course of 
time, tobacco cultivation spread to many parts of the 
Islamic world, including Anatolia, North Africa and 
India. 

While in much of the Western world smoking was 
long deemed unbecoming for the female members of 
pohte society, no such social stigma seems to have 
existed in the Middle East. Many descriptions of the 
Ottoman lands and Persia, as well as a number of 
illustrations, indicate that women smoked as avidly as 
men, at least in the private sphere (Tavernier, i, 705; 
Kaempfer, Reisetagebiicher, 79; illustr. in Rogers, The 
Topkapı Saray Museum, 124, Loukonine and Ivanov, 206, 
Treasures of Islam, 119, and Kasrawi, Tārīkhča, 6, 15). 

Until the 20th century, a smoking device that was 
widely used in the Middle East was the regular tobacco 
pipe, whose long stem and small bowl made it quite 
similar to the ones used at the same time in England 
and Holland. Originally made of clay, and later also 
of wood, these pipes were known as čupūk or čapūk 
in Turkish and Persian (a cognate of the Persian word 
for wood, čūb), rendered in English as chibouk and in 
French as chibouque (illustr. in Neander, 243, Simsar 
1963, 24, and idem 1971, 92). Such pipes are observ- 
able in the Ottoman Empire as well as Persia in the 
early 17th century. With the exception of the Lurs in 
the western part of the country, Persians never took 
to pipe smoking as eagerly as the inhabitants of the 
Ottoman Empire, but instead preferred the water 
pipe. Lane observed similar pipes, called shibuk or “id, 
in early 19th-century Egypt, but also much longer 
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ones of between four and five feet (Lane, 149). One 
19th-century traveller noted how among the Turkmen 
of Khurāsān, some used a sheep's shinbone emptied 
of its marrow and filled with tobacco as a pipe 
(O’Donovan, i, 440). 

Snuff (standard Arabic swt, Egyptian colloquial 
nushük, Pers. anfiya, Tkish. enfiye) was adopted in 
places like Yemen and in the Ottoman Empire at 
times when regular smoking was proscribed, and 
became especially popular among Berbers and the 
Bedouin peoples of North Africa, and in parts of the 
Arab Middle East such as Syria and Palestine. Snuff 
has also long been common in Afghanistan, where it 
is called naswar. Moroccans preferred finely powdered 
snuff, while others in North Africa took to chewing 
tobacco, a habit which continues to be popular in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. Chewing tobacco also 
became common in Malaysia and Sumatra. 

Snuff, which in the West was taken up by mem- 
bers of the élite as a way of differentiating themselves 
from the common people, never acquired the status 
attached to it in 18th-century Europe. Class distinc- 
tions in the Islamic world seem to have expressed 
themselves less in the choice between different forms 
of smoking than in the degree of refinement and dec- 
oration of the implements used, in the type of tobacco 
that was smoked, and the elaborateness of the smok- 
ing ritual, Whereas the water pipes of the poor in 
Persia and Egypt were constructed from a coconut 
shell (Arabic nardjila “water pipe" comes from Persian 
nàgil “coconut, water pipe") or a gourd, the rich had 
their kalyāns made of porcelain and painted glass, and 
encrusted with precious stones. When Lane visited 
Egypt, the lowest orders smoked the gāza (Classical 
Ar. djawza, which also means “coconut”), which dif- 
fered from the narģjīla in having a short, fixed cane 
for a mouth piece (nowadays, poor Egyptians some- 
times make used spray cans into the vessel of the 
gózd. The rich smoked mild and fragrant tobacco 
from Latakiyya, while people from the middle classes 
used a heavier grade named after the town of Sür 
or Tyre (Lane, 150). People of rank took to employ- 
ing a water-pipe carrier, or kalyandar, who would fol- 
low his master either on foot or on horseback with 
the various accoutrements (Chardin, iv, 25; Lane, 150). 
In Afghanistan, such class distinctions were less pro- 
nounced, and the local water pipe simpler than its 
Persian counterpart. One traveller in 19th-century 
Afghanistan reports that travellers who did not carry 
the device would dig two communicating holes in the 
ground, fill one with water and the other with tobacco, 
put a reed in the former, and smoke lying down 
(Ferrier, 383). In Safawid Persia, mullas used long 
stems that allowed them to sit up straight and main- 
tain their dignity (illustr. in Chardin, atlas, pl. XIX). 

In keeping with traditional humoral pathology, some 
Muslim physicians and pharmacologists considered 
tobacco to be dry and cold, though most followed 
European practice by placing tobacco in the category 
of dry and hot substances. Controversy surrounded 
the alleged effects of smoking on the body. While it 
was held to be salutary for people with a humid dis- 
position, some believed that it weakened the brain 
(Seligmann, 41). Similar to European beliefs, tobacco 
smoke was thought to repel pestilence (Khurāsānī, 
275). Overall, however, tobacco in the Islamic world 
never gained the medicinal reputation it enjoyed in 
early modern Europe. Smoking was rather integrated 
immediately into social life, in a process that was no 
doubt facilitated by the prior existence and popular- 
ity of using other narcotics, such as opium and hashish 


| [sec BANDJ; HASHTsH] (the former being eaten rather than 
smoked untl the 18th century). As almost everywhere 
else, tobacco also became intertwined with the con- 
sumption of another newly-introduced psychoactive 
stimulant, coffee [see kauwa], and it became a stand- 
ard item in the coffeehouses that emerged all over 
the Ottoman Empire and Safawid Persia at the turn 
of the 17th century. 

'The water pipe is (Muslim) Asia's original contri- 
bution to the array of smoking devices. Called hukka 
(or hookah, which denotes the vessel containing the 
water) in India, Kalyàn in Persia, cm (the bowl on 
top of the pipe) in Afghanistan, and narghila or góza 
or shisha in the Arab world, the water pipe originated 
either in Persia or India, where it was noted in the 
early 17th century (the first known illustr. of the water 
pipe is found in Neander, 247) It is not likely to 
have existed before the introduction of tobacco— 
though tobacco and bang (hashish) were often jointly 
smoked, no real evidence exists for the claim that the 
water pipe was used to smoke hashish before the intro- 
duction of tobacco. Soon, the water pipe spread west- 
ward, until it was known and used throughout the 
Middle East. Water pipes were ubiquitous in Persia 
until modern times. Persian cavalry officers at the 
turn of the 19th century even smoked the water pipe 
in the saddle (Freygang, 287). The device was noted 
in Yemen as early as 1618-19, and found its way to 
North and East Africa, parts of Inner Asia and the 


| Balkans as well. The northern, Muslim regions of 


the Indian subcontinent also took to the water pipe. 


: The Persian connotation of the water pipe in 18th- 


century Egypt is suggested by the fact that the most 
fashionable pipes were called Karim Khàn, after the 
Persian ruler of the Zand dynasty (Niebuhr, i, 127). 

Cigars, which became popular in the 19th-century 
West, never appealed to the smoking public of Islamic 
countries, except for the westernised élite. Cigarettes 
everywhere were rare until modern times; Europeans 
did not adopt cigarettes until the 1880s, and cigarette 
smoking found a place in the repertoire of the Islamic 
world only in the 20th century. 

As in many places around the world, tobacco in 
the early stage of its introduction in the Middle East 
aroused suspicion on the part of clerics and bureau- 
crats alike. Muslim scholars, unable to find references 
to tobacco in the Kur'àn, resorted to analogical rea- 
soning to determine whether smoking was permitted 
or should be condemned and banned as contrary to 
religion. As tobacco did not resemble any of the for- 
bidden substances mentioned in the Kur'àn, proscrib- 
ing it was not a simple matter. Nor was it easy to 
“prove” that tobacco in itself was bad, or harmful to 
one's health. One way of arguing for proscription, 
therefore, was to equate tobacco with the foul things 
that süra VII, 157, declares forbidden, to associate it 
with the “avoidance of things evil” (nahy ‘an al-munkar) 
contained in III, 104, or to argue that the Prophet 
who, according to a Hadith, appreciated sweet odours, 
would certainly have loathed tobacco's foul smell. An 
attempt was even made to associate smoking with the 
smoke and fire that is held to precede the Last 
Judgement. Proponents of smoking invoked II, 28, 
which refers to the benefits of everything that God 
has created on this earth (Klein-Franke) Some reli- 
gious scholars argued that smoking was a wasteful 
habit, while others urged moderation (Dja‘fariyan, Kal, 
351-4). Arguments for and against tobacco were often 
made in the context of the controversy between the 
representatives of orthodoxy, who rejected tobacco, 


and members of Saft orders, who took to smoking. 
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In Shi‘t Persia, those who opposed tobacco tended | 
to be followers of the Akhbārī doctrine (ibid., 352; a 
list of Shi'i anti-smoking tracts appears in Tihrānī, 
ix, 173-75). Yet the influential anti-$ūfī and Akhbar 
cleric Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi (d. 1111/1699 [¢.2.]), 
who was Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan, considered smok- 
ing permissible. Like many who sanctioned tobacco, 
he was a fervent smoker himself (Pampus, 45). 
Governments in the Islamic world tended to present 
and articulate prohibitive measures as a “return to 
the true faith”, even if the real motives lay elsewhere. 
Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia (995-1038/1587-1629 [9.v.]) 
outlawed the use of tobacco in the early 1600s, appar- | 
ently because his soldiers spent too much of their pay 
on smoking, and punished offenders by slitting their ; 


nose and lips (Olearius, 645). His successor, Shah | 


Safi I (1038-52/1629-42), repeated the ban when he | 


acceded to the throne (Tavernier, i, 599; Kazwini, , 


Fawā'id, 48). The Mughal Emperor Djahāngīr (1014- | 
37/1605-27) banned smoking in 1617. In the Ottoman į 
Empire, tobacco was first proscribed in the reign of 
Sultan Ahmed I (1012-26/1604-17), who issued numer- 


ous bans on tobacco and the places where it was 


smoked. Of his successors, Murad IV (1033-50/1623- | 


40) was most vehement in waging war on smoking. 


His aversion to tobacco derived as much from its ; 


religious status as innovation, bid'a [g.v.], as from a con- 
cern with order and discipline, thought to be under- 
mined by those who frequented tobacco shops, and 
his fear of political opposition by the Janissaries, who 
owned many of these establishments (Saracgil). In 1627 
a ban was issued on tobacco cultivation in Ottoman 
territory. Six years later the sultan, possibly persuaded | 
by Ķādī-zāde Mehmed Efendi, used a huge fire that 
destroyed thousands of houses in fstanbul as a pre- 
‘text to outlaw smoking and to close all coffee shops 
(Na'īmā, iii, 1216-20). Many who were found smok- 
ing are said to have been executed. Nothing could, 
however, stop tobacco's march. Faced with this grow- 
ing popularity, Murād's successors were more ambiva- 
lent. The Shaykh al-Islam Baha al-Din Efendi in the 
1650s declared smoking lawful, and, though tobacco 
was forbidden a few more times by the Ottoman | 
authorities, both the state and the clergy ultimately | 
resigned themselves to its spread. The 18th-century 
Arabian Wahhabi movement included tobacco in its 
list of religiously proscribed substances. In Morocco, 
the ‘ulama’ sought to ban smoking as late as 1887, 
with a similar lack of success. 

Moralists and preachers continued to inveigh against 
the satanic origin or the debilitating effect of tobacco, 
but in time lost ground to bureaucrats who realised | 
that tobacco, far from just draining bullion, might 
actually be turned into a source of profit. As was true | 
in Europe, Middle Eastern states, burdened by ever | 
growing military and administrative expenditure, saw 
tobacco as a welcome opportunity to expand their | 
tax base. As early as the mid-17th century, the Safawid 
government derived considerable revenue from taxing | 
tobacco (Chardin, x, 408, 413). In the mid-19th cen- 
tury, tobacco was one of Persia's leading export prod- 
ucts, being sent to India, the Ottoman Empire, and 
Russia. The Isfahàn area alone exported between 1700 
and 1900 tons of tambaku via Baghdad in the 1860s 
(Rochechouart, 60), and Burton claimed that, in the 
Hidjàz, everyone smoked it. Tutun, which was grown 
in the western regions, was exported as well; exports 
continued to grow throughout the remainder of the 
century. A Régie was established in 1890, but had to | 
be repealed after strong protests on the part of the 


‘ulama’. Yn 1909 tobacco was turned into a state mono- | 


poly, which was revised in 1929 and again in 1931. 

In the Ottoman Empire, a Tobacco Régie came 
into being in 1884. A tobacco company founded with 
European capital was given the monopoly for the 
administration of tobacco cultivation, its purchase and 
exportation, as well as for the manufacturing of ciga- 
rettes for domestic consumption. In the late Ottoman 
Empire, as in Persia, tobacco became one of the most 
significant export commodities. In India, the English 
East India Company established a monopoly over to- 
bacco cultivation in the regions which it directly con- 
trolled. Muhammad "Alī [g.v.] in 1810 instituted a 
tobacco government monopoly in Egypt, yet in 1890 


| tobacco cultivation was prohibited in the country. 


After occupying Algeria, the French encouraged the 
colonists to cultivate large quantities of dark leaf for 
use by the French state monopoly. 

Today, tobacco is cultivated and cigarettes are man- 
ufactured in many parts of the Middle East, North 
Africa and Muslim Asia, but only Turkey ranks among 
the world’s top fifteen tobacco-producing countries 
(sixth place with 222,000 tons in 1976-9) (Tucker, 
177). Though many early modern reports claim that 
the people of Persia and the Ottoman Empire con- 
sumed prodigious amounts of tobacco, actual consump- 
tion seems to have been less than in most parts of 


| Europe. Indeed, even today the per capita consump- 


tion in Middle Eastern countries is only about one- 
half of that in the West. In 1979 only Kuwait, with 


|! some 2,000 cigarettes smoked per person per annum, 


came close to the western average; Turkey and Leba- 
non averaged around 1,600, Egyptians, Moroccans, 
Algerians, Syrians, Jordanians and Saudis smoked 
anywhere between 600 and 800 cigarettes, while peo- 
ple in poor Islamic countries such as Sudan and Bang- 
ladesh consumed a mere 100-200 (Tucker, 183, 187). 
In many countries, most people smoke cheap, locally- 
produced cigarettes, but in modern times more expen- 
sive import brands have become increasingly popular 
almost everywhere, either directly imported or man- 
ufactured under licence. 
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(R. MATTHEE) 

TUTUSH (I) 8. ALP ARSLAN, Abū Sa'id Tadj 
al-Dawla (458-88/ 1066-95), Saldjük ruler in Syria 
471-88/1078-95. The name, < Tkish. tut-, “he who 
grasps, seizes", was already familiar as a personal 
name to Kāshgharī, tr. Atalay, i, 367. 

During his brother Malik Shāh's [g.».] lifetime, the 
youthful Tutush was given Syria in 471/1078 or 472/ 
1079 as his appanage. The Turkmen commander Atsiz 
b. Uvak [g.v.], who had overrun southern Syria and 
Palestine and had seized Jerusalem from the Fatimids, 
had been swept out of these temporary conquests by 
the returning armies of al-Mustansir and besieged in 
Damascus. He appealed to Tutush for help, but the 
latter simply had Atsiz killed in order to secure the 
Syrian capital for himself (471/1079). He was not, 
however, able to assert his power in the second great- 
est city of Syria, Aleppo. This had briefly been taken 
over by the Saldjük vassal, the *Ukaylid ruler of Mawsil 
Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Kuraysh, and Tutush now 
became involved in warfare with him, being even 
besieged in Damascus by the ‘Ukaylid in 476/1083 
until Sharaf al-Dawla's death in battle fighting against 
the Saldjük prince Sulaymàn b. Kutalmish (479/1086) 
relieved him of this threat. 

The Great Sultan Malik Shah was not disposed to 
increase the power of his younger brother and poten- 
tial rival, and sought to extend his own direct control 
over al-Djazira and Syria. He appointed Turkmen com- 
manders from his army as governors of the cities 
there, including Ak Sonkor in Aleppo, Yaghi-basan at 
Antioch and Bozan at Edessa. These commanders and 
Tutush extended Turkish control in Syria as far south 
as Hims, but stopped short of Tyre and Tripoli, in 
the latter of which the local ruler of the Banü ‘Ammar 
[g.v], Djalal al-Mulk "Alī, maintained himself by con- 
ciliating Ak Sonkor. 

Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092 threw the situa- 
tion in the Saldjük lands into confusion. In the absence 
of any clear principle of succession, and with older 
Turkish tribal ideas concerning the importance of 
seniority within the ruling house still influential, Tutush 
regarded his own claim to the Great Saldjük sultanate 
as superior to that of the dead ruler's eldest son Berk- 
yaruk [see BARKYAROk]. Tutush secured the towns of 
al-Djazira as far east as Mawsil and was even pro- 
claimed sultan at Baghdad in 486/1093. But fear of 
Tutush's ascendancy led Ak Sonkor and Bozan to 
join Berk-yaruk's supporter, the amir Kirbuka. Never- 
theless, through energetic campaigning in northern 
Syria, Tutush defeated the Turkmen amirs at Tall al- 
Sultàn to the south of Aleppo, killing Ak Sonkor and 
then Bozan, and, after fifteen years of effort, at last 
occupying and proclaiming his power at Aleppo (in 
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Early image of a waterpipe, taken from J. Neander, Tabacologia medico-cheururgico pharmaceutica (Leiden 1622). 
Source: Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague. 
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fact, this dominion was to last for only six months). 
Elated by his successes, Tutush now invaded western 
Persia, penetrating to Hamadhan and compelling Berk- 
yaruk, whose forces were inferior in numbers, to retire 
to Isfahan. Yet the latter was able to rally support 
amongst the Turkish amirs in western Persia and to 
assemble a large army (30,000 according to the sources), 
which was victorious over Tutush at Dashilwa near 
Rayy (see on this name, Yakut, Buldān, ed. Beirut, ii, 
433; Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, 802) on 17 Safar 
488/26 February 1095. Tutush was killed, and the 
remnants of his army fled to Syria. Berk-yaruk thus 
became the Great Saldjük sultan, although he was 


never secure and strong enough to assert his author- | 


ity in a peripheral region like Syria and had to leave 


Tutush’s sons Dukak and Ridwan [9.v.] in Damascus | 


and Aleppo respectively as vassal rulers. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. See those for the his- 


tory of Syria at this time, above all Ibn al-Kalanisi | 
and Ibn ‘Asakir for Damascus and Ibn al-‘Adim | 
for Aleppo, plus information from general histori- | 


ans like Ibn al-Djawzī and Ibn al-Athir and the 


specialised histories of e.g. "Azīmī and ‘Imad al- | 
Din. There is an entry on Tutush in Ibn Khallikan, 


ed. ‘Abbas, i, 295-7, tr. de Slane, i, 273-5. 


2. Studies. Cl. Cahen, in Setton and Baldwin | 
(eds.), A history of the Crusades, i, The first hundred years, | 


Philadelphia 1955, ch. 5; Bosworth, in Camb. hist. 
Tran, v, 106-7; Ali Sevim, Suriye ve Filistin Selguklan 
tarihi, Ankara 1983; J.-M. Mouton, Damas et sa prin- 
cipauté sous les Saljoukides et les Bourides 468-549/ 1076- 
1154, Cairo 1994, 25-31. 

3. Numismatics. G.C. Miles, Tutush, ephemeral 
sultan, in Studies in the history of culture. The disciplines 
of the humanities, Menasha, Wisc. 1942, 98-102. 

- (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

TUWAT, conventionally Tovar, a region of the 
southwest of Algeria little known to the Maghribī 
historians. Ibn Battüta mentions laconically his pass- 
ing through Tuwat in 754/1353 (Rihla, iv, 444-7, tr. 
Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 975-7), and Ibn Khaldün 
mentions it in his K al-Tbar (tr. de Slane, Hist. des 
Berbéres, i), but these pieces of information are mea- 
gre. The spread of colonial power in Algeria brought 
little alteration, and until its colonisation in 1900, 


Tuwat remained very little known. The etymology of | 


the name is uncertain, but would seem to be Berber; 
suggestions have been that ¢wa-t has the meaning 
"oasis" (A.G.P. Martin, Quatre siècles d'histoire marocaine, 
Paris 1923), or that it is the plural of the Zenāta 
Berber word fīt "spring" (N. Marouf, Lecture de l'espace 
oasten, Paris 1980). 

Tuwat is situated between lats. 26° 7' and 28° 5' N. 
and longs. 1° W. and 1° E. It is a vast depression, 
with the Grand Western Erg on the north, the Erg 
Chech on the west, Tanezrouft on the southwest and 
the plateau of Tadmait on the southeast. Being ca. 
1,500 km from the Atlantic and ca. 1,200 km from 
the Mediterranean, influences from the seas are nil. 
It is really a band of territory 600 km long accord- 
ing to E.F. Gauthier, but most authors make it 200 
km long, comprising twelve groups of ksūr. Within in- 
dependent Algeria, some of these have been grouped 
into a d@ira (sub-prefecture) and others made into com- 


munes. Tuwāt comes at the present time within the | 
wildya or province of Adrar. In 1996, some 224,000 | 


people lived in the 16 communes making up Tuwat, 

out of the 28 communes of the whole province. 
Environment and local economy. Rainfall is negligible 

(Il mm p.a), evaporation is fierce and vegetation 


areas (hamadas and ergs) and, here and there, some 
alluvial soils. The flora is what one would expect from 
such a harsh environment: acacias (falh), tamarisk (tay), 
colocynth, etc. Water is rare, with, except for the Wad 
Mas'üd, the dāyas, shatts and sabkhas [g.vv.] being nor- 
mally dry. But an immense reservoir of subterranean 
water (800 to 1,200 m below ground) is utilised by 
the people of the Sahara through an ingenious system 
of foggaras [see KANAT. II]. Together with Guràra [see 
GOURARA, in Suppl.) and Tidikelt, Tuwāt is the region 
par excellence of foggaras, with a network of over 1,700 
of these. The water raised up is sold and has to be 
divided very carefully. 

Tuwat is not therefore total desert, but a region 
of ksūr, 248 of which are still inhabited. The ksar 
(locally gsar) is an administrative area with a popu- 
lated sector and lands, and usually has 100 to 200 
inhabitants. A group of these ksūr forms an entity with 
a single name only (Timmi, Bouda, ‘Tamentit, Tsabit, 
etc.). It is what we would call an oasis, although, 
paradoxically, there is no local term for this. Resources 
are protected in granaries and silos, justifying the 
building of kasbas or strongholds. Formerly, Tuwat 
served as an entrepót for trafficking tribes, and cer- 
tain ksiir served as depots in the caravan trade. The 
second vital element of a ksar is its date-palm groves, 
here called al-djanna (as a local pl. of djnan “garden”). 
Small plots of land are planted with food-producing 
plants in tiers, in the shade of the palm trees; 7,200 
ha are thus exploited in the traditional way, and 
10,000 ha have been brought into production by mod- 
ern means, notably water pumps. 

Political and economic history. Tuwat has been involved 
in the various vicissitudes of the powers and dynas- 
ties of North Africa. The Ma‘kil, Maghrawa and Banü 


| Ifran [g.2v.] sought refuge there from the Almohads. 


Abū ‘Ali, son of the Marīnid ‘Uthman II, conquered 
Tuwat at the opening of the 8th/14th century, and 
two centuries later, the Moroccan sultan Ahmad al- 
Mansür [g.v.] made the region subject. The interest 
of Moroccan rulers is explicable through Tuwat’s spe- 
cial position in trans-Saharan trade, the most impor- 
tant "product" being black slaves, brought from the 
south and concentrated on Tuwat before being sent 
northwards. 

Decline set in from the 16th to the 20th centuries, 


| notably through the rise of maritime trade and the 
| growth of a money economy. 


Demography and social structure. Tuwat’s position as 
a meeting-place led to a long-established co-existence 
there of Zenàta Berbers, Jews, Arabs and black Afri- 
cans. The Zenàta were possibly descendants of Pliny's 
Getulae, and the toponomy of the region shows that 
they form the most ancient stratum of inhabitants. 
The Jews form the second oldest group; today, the 
name of Mhadjriyya designates those considered to 
be of Jewish origin. They are popularly said to descend 
from the diaspora of the Cyrenaican community 
expelled by the emperor Trajan in A.D. 118, and they 
lived peaceful at Tuwāt until the arrival there of 
the fakth of Tlemcen Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Maghili [¢.v.] who, ca. 895/1490, persecuted them, 
despite the disapproval of the local fukaha’, and incited 
a local Muslim mob to destroy the synagogue of 
Tuwat. The latest group are the Arabs. Certain sources 
would like to trace their appearance back to the 
4th/10th century, but in fact it was not until the 
7th/13th century that pastoralists from the South 
Arabian tribe of Ma‘kil reached Tuwat. 

To the ethnic distinguishing factor was now added 


sparse. It is a region of sand dunes, with denuded | a social one. Other categories became added to the 
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Berbers and the Jews: (a) the Shurfa (shurafa’) of Tuwāt, 
who, as in all the Maghrib, are said to be Hasanis; 
(b) the Mrābtīn (murabitün who, together with the 


Shurfa, ended up by becoming the dominant class, | 


owning water, land and palm-groves, and being ex- 
empted from taxation; (c) the Hrar (ahrar “free men”), 
those Arabs and Berbers who were neither masters 
nor serfs; (d) the Mhadjriyya, perceived as of Judaeo- 
Berber origin and as being neither masters nor serfs, 
sometimes having their own cemeteries; (e) the ‘Abid 
or “slaves”, whose legal status gave way to that of 
(f) the Hartànis [g.v.], applied to freedmen. The Hratin 
formed, and still in large measure form, the basis of 
the workforce in Tuwāt's economic life; according to 
the French census of 1906, they formed almost 40% 
of the total population of 50,000. 

The saff as a socio-political structure. The saf [q.v] 
(local pronunciation, soff) like the /aff [q.v.], is a kind 
of permanent and exclusive league grouping together 
clans, families or tribes of diverse origins; it always in- 
volves collective confrontation between groups in each 
other's presence. Two saffs used to share out influ- 
ence in Tuwat, although reconciled today: the Yahmad, 
to which belong almost all the people of Arab ori- 
gin, and the Sufyān, in which the Zenāta Berbers are 
above all represented. Similarly, at Tamentit, there 
were the opposing factions of the Mrābtīn and the 
Dāreb. 

The Sūfī brotherhoods and the zāwiyas. The turuk have 
spread throughout Tuwat since the 9th/15th century. 
The most widespread are the Tayyibiyya of Ouezzane 
(Wazzān), but the Ķādiriyya and one of their branches, 
the Bakkā'iyya founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Bakka’i, 
are also found. Other local brotherhoods have devel- 
oped: in the north, the Karzāziyya, a Shādhilī branch 
founded by Ahmad b. Misa al-Karzāzī (d. 1062/1652); 
in the lower part of Tuwat, the Ragganiyya, founded 
by Mawlay ‘Abd Allah al-Raggani, is ubiquitous. The 
zawiya of Kunta, founded by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Raggād, remains one of the most famed, together 
with that of the Bakriyya founded by the Shaykh al- 
Bakri b. ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 528/1133). 

Almost all the ksūr possess a zawiya, and certain 
ksūr still bear the name of the saints who founded 
them (Ulad al-Hadjdj, St ‘Abd al-Kadar, Sidi Yūsaf, 
Bü ‘Li, etc). It is thanks to these that some frag- 
ments of local history and culture have been pre- 
served; a certain number of mss. there are preserved 
in zāwiyas like that of the Kunta. At the present day, 


the z@wiya of Shaykh Sid al-Hadjdj Muhammad al- | 


Kabir has over 1,500 pupils from all over the region. 

Saints and scholars. Scholars educated in zawtyas have 
often founded new ones. Some came to Tuwat from 
outside, but most were natives of Tuwat and Guràra. 
Although largely ignored in the books of fabakat and 
tarāģjim, certain of them achieved some fame. More 
than twenty are cited by al-Hafnawi (T. al-Khalaf bi- 
ridjāl al-salaf, Algiers 1907-9); Ibn Maryam (al-Bustan 
fi dhikr al-awliya^ wa '-"ulamā” bi-Tilimsan, Algiers 1908) 
names some of them well known at Fas; and Ahmad 
Bàbà mentions those who became distinguished in 
Takrūr. A recent ms. by al-Bahhawi, Nasim al-nafahat 
fi dhikr djawanib min akhbar Tawāt (private coll.) men- 
tions some fifty scholars of Tuwat, including ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. Muhammad al-Tuwātī (d. 1042/1632), called 
*Alim Tuwat; Muhammad al-Tayyib, called Baba Hida, 
author of al-Kawl al-basit fī akhbar Tamantit (B.N. arabe 
6399); and the kādī of Tuwat ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Bakrī 
(d. 1210/1796) and Sidi Muhammad al-Bakri (d. 1133/ 
1720), both representatives of an old family whose 
züwiya still exists today near Tamentit. In the present 


century, one might mention Sid al-Hadjdj Muhammad 
al-Badawi al-‘Uthmani, called Bel Kbir, who has en- 
joyed a reputation beyond his own region, being imam 
of the Great Mosque of Adrar since 1370/1950, found- 
ing there a great madrasa and a zawiya. 

Linguistic situation. Tuwat is now almost entirely Arabo- 
phone, and Zenàta Berber has virtually disappeared, 
in contrast to the situation in adjacent Gurāra, where 
it still flourishes. The Berber of Tuwat did, however, 
survive long enough for French and Algerian lin- 
guistic scholars to record it. Also, numerous Tifinagh 
[g.v.] inscriptions have been found in the region. See 
R. Basset, Notes de lexicographie berbère. Vocabulaire du 
Touat et du Gourara, argot du Mzab, dialecte des Touaregs 
Aouelimmiden, in JA, ser. 8, vol. x (1887), 365-464; 
idem, Logman berbère, Paris 1890 (incs. some fables in 
Touat Berber); M. Mammeri and C. Brahimi, Les 
activités du CRAPE durant l'année 1970, in Lybica, xviii 
(1970), 289-95 (incs. some songs from the last woman 
knowing the Berber speech of Tamentit); J.-C. Echal- 
lier, Villages désertés et structures agraires anciennes du Touat- 
Gourara (Sahara algérien), Paris 1972 (Tifinagh inscriptions); 
M. Rouvillois-Brigol, C. Messon and J. Vallet, Oasis 
du Sahara algérien, Paris 1973 (items of Berber vocab- 
ulary); Mammeri, Le dernier document en berbēre de Tamentit, 
in Awal, i, 176-7. 
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(ABDERRAHMANE Movssaout) 

AL-TUWAYK, Djasat, a range of hills in cen- 
tral Arabia, running in a flattened crescent shape 
roughly north-south for some 800 km/480 miles 
between lats. 27° 20' N. and 17? 30'. It begins at al- 
Zulfī north of al-Riyad and ends in the western part 
of the Empty Quarter [see AL-RUB' AL-KHALIJ. The 
central part comprises the district of Nadjd known 
as al-‘Arid [g.v.]. With a westwards-facing scarp, the 
Djabal Tuwayk rises to an average height of ca. 920 
m/3,000 feet from a general level of ca. 610 km/2,000 
feet, and varies in width between ca. 20 km/12 miles 
in the central part to an irregular ca. 10 km/6 miles 
at the two extremities. It dominates central Arabia 
both topographically and stratigraphically, and is basi- 
cally a sandstone escarpment topped by a slightly 
tilted roof of Jurassic limestone; the whole range is 
highly fossil-bearing. It is extremely dissected by wadis, 
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the main ones being those of Hanīfa, al-Luha, al- 
Nu'aydja and al-‘Ayn. There are several oases and 
settlements near it, including the present capital of 
Saudi Arabia, al-Riyad, al-Khardj, al-Afladj [g.v.] (the 
last two with celebrated pools) and al-Sulayyil. The 
extensive ruins of the site of al-Faw [q.v.] lie at its 
southern end. 

In pre- and early Islamic times, caravans passed 
along the route of the Djabal to eastern Nadjd and 
the Gulf or to ‘Irak, and there are archaeological 
sites, rock-carvings and inscriptions all along the ridge. 
It does not seem to be recorded under the name al- 
Tuwayk in the early Islamic sources on the geogra- 
phy of Arabia, although sites along it such as al-Afladj 
and al-Khardj are certainly mentioned in these texts 


and in early poetry (see e.g. U. Thilo, Die Ortsnamen | 


in der altarabischen Poesie, Wiesbaden 1958, 25, 58-9). 


London 1922, i, 115 ff., ti, 1-117, 230-307; Naval 

Intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Western 

Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 13, 16, 28- 

30; W.C. Brice, South-west Asia. A systematic. regional 

geography, London 1966, 270-2. 

(S.A. AL-RasHID) 

TUWAYS (“little peacock”), Apt ‘App AL-MuN'IM 
«Īsā b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Dhā'ib, born probably 11/632 
in Medina, died 92/711 in Suwayda’, the first great 
singer in the days of Islam. He was a mawlà 
of the Banū Makhzüm, being in the service of Arwa 


bt. Kurayz, the mother of the caliph "Uthmān b. | 


‘Affan. He first attracted attention by singing melodies 
that he had learned from Persian captives, and rose 
to fame as a musician in the reign of Uthmān. About 
this time, a new style of music was introduced which 
was known as al-ghind’ al-rakik or al-ghinā” al-mutkan, 
its especial feature being the application of a “mod- 
ern” set of musical metrics (īkā') [g.v.] to the songs. 
Tuways was one of the first to sing this “new music” 


in Medina. He was considered the best exponent of | 


hazadj songs. When singing these, he acted in the tra- 


ditional way of walking around and beating the metre | 
on a square framed drum (duff murabba^). Like other | 


musicians in Medina, Tuways was a mukhannath, and 
the proverb arose "[Nobody is] more effeminate 
(akhnath) than Tuways”. Whilst Abàn b. ‘Uthman [4.».] 
was governor of Medina, he was favoured by the 


amir, but when Mu‘awiya I became caliph, and | 


Marwan b. al-Hakam was appointed governor (41-8/ 


661-8 and 54-7/674-7), the mukhannathün were sup- i 


pressed, and Tuways fled to al-Suwayda’, a two days’ 


journey on the road to Syria. Among his pupils were | 


Ibn Suraydj [9..], al-Dalāl [g.». in Suppl.], Nawmat 
al-Duhà and Find Abū Zayd. Ishak al-Mawsilī [q.v.] 
wrote his biography (A&Abàr T uways), which was quoted 
by Abu "i-Faradj al-Isbahānī [g.».] in the Aghānī. Some 
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(H.G. Farmer-[E. NEUBAUER]) 

TUZ GÖLÜ, an inland salt lake of central 
Turkey. With an area of 1,500 km?, it lies in the 
midst of a treeless cereal steppe in the Anatolian up- 
land at an altitude of 905 m. It occupies the greater 
part of an internal drainage Tertiary depression, filled 
with thick young sediments and rimmed by karstified 
steppe platforms. The eastern delimination is formed 
by the 200 m high fault scarp. 

During the Tertiary period, this basin subsided 
about 5,000 feet into the Anatolian continental plate. 
It has been shown that, during the rainy phases of 


i the Ice Age, the lake surface was 110 m higher and 
Bibliography: H.St,J.B. Philby, The heart of Arabia, | 


that the lake was filled with freshwater because of its 


_ run-off to the Kızılırmak (see Kizit-irmax] river. During 


the last 15,000 years the lake has shrunk permanently. 
Currently, it scarcely has a depth of 2 m and its 
extent alters considerably with the seasonal variations 


; in precipitation. 


The high salinity (23%) of the lake results rather 
from the salt-bearing Tertiary sediments of the under- 
ground than from the lack of basin drainage. During 
years almost free from rain, high summer temperatures 
of about 40°C make water vaporise in abundance, so 
that a pan of nearly pure sodium chloride up to 30 
cm thick is deposited. With an annual output of 
150,000 tons, two state-owned saltworks yield one- 
fourth of Turkish native salt production, sufficient for 
the entire home demand. 

Bibliography: O. Erol, Les hauts niveaux pleistocēnes 
du Tuzgölü en Anatolien centrale, in Ann. de Géographie, 
Ixxix (1970), 39-51; N. Güldalı, Geomorphologie der 
Türkei, Beihefte zum TAVO Reihe A Nr. 4, Wies- 
baden 1979. (V. H6HrErD) 
TUZAR, conventional French form Touzeur, a 

town of southern Tunisia (lat. 33? 55' N., lat. 8? 
07' E. built on the site of the ancient Tusurus. The 
form Tawzar reflects a tendency towards fitting it into 


| an Arabic form, a tendency visible throughout the 


Maghrib. The written evidence has many gaps, and 


| one can only glean disparate pieces of information 


| from the chroniclers and travellers (al-Ya*kübi, Ibn 


Hawkal, al-Bakrī, Ibn al-Shubbat, al-Tidjani, etc.). 


; The history of the place is mixed up with that of 


the Djarid [q.v.]. 

Tüzar is part of the great province of Kastiliya, 
which, between the Nafzàwa and the Djarid, takes in 
the region of Gafsa. It is edged with salt flats to the 
northwest (Shatt al-Gharsa) and to the south (Shatt 
al-Djarid and Shatt Takmart), whose moving sand 


; dunes lay in wait for travellers who strayed from the 
of his songs were still known in the 3rd/9th century. | 
iii, 27-43, iv, 219-22 | 
and indices; Ibn Khurradādhbih, Mukhtar min Kitab , 


ways marked out by palm trunks, as between Bishri 
and Tüzar. 

Tüzar has always been the chef-lieu of the Djarid, 
a vast depression situated to the south of the parallel 
with Gafsa, in the peripheral region of southwest- 
ern Tunisia, characterised by a hot and arid climate. 
Like others of the Djarid (al-Hàmma, the ancient 


| Aquae, Takiyüs, modern Oudiane-Dégache, Nafta and 
124, xin, 158; Ibn Nubāta, Sarh al-"uyūn, Cairo 1964, | 


the ancient, abandoned oasis of Firshāna) or of the 
Nafzāwa further south, the Tüzar oasis (ēka) belongs 
to a continental oasis type of habitat in which perma- 
nent and terraced cultivation is only possible through 
a hydraulic system which taps underground springs 
from a water-level which is not far below the surface 
and abundant. The system may briefly be described 
thus. The wadi derives its sources from heights above 
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the level of the oasis. These springs ooze out of the 
sands and come together on the fringes of the palm 
groves before receiving branches which are in turn 
subdivided into numerous water channels running in 
the open. There are water clocks filling up 192 
times each 24-hour cycle and measuring out the period 
of irrigation water to each person with such a nght 
in return for a fee. Officials in charge (amin, pl. umana?) 
watch over the smooth functioning of the system day 
and night. 

In the first place denoting this hydraulic entity, 
Tūzar also denotes collectively the group of seven vil- 
lages (Bayt al-Shari‘a = the zdwiya of the Shabbiyya; 
Blad al-Hadar, built on the site of the Ancient Tusurus; 
Zawiyat al-Sahrawi; Djahim; Zawiyat Sidi Bü Lifa; 
and Zawiyat al-Tawaniza) divided into shaykhdoms. 
'The population is a mixture of diverse strains, but 
must basically be of Arabised Berbers. Some claim to 
be of Jewish origin (Awlād al-Hadif), others of Yemeni 
origin (Zebda, Masghūna, etc.) or Hidjāzī (Kutba, 
Tebābsa, etc.) or yet again from the Sūf (Hebaila). 
The myth of these origins bears witness to Berbero- 
Arabo-Muslim contributions superimposed on an an- 
cient Judaeo-Christian substratum, apparently still 
present in the 18th century. 

As elsewhere, the Tüzar oasis lived above all on 
the caravan traffic heading for Ifrikiya, the Aurès, the 
Suf, the Mzàb and the Great Eastern Erg, as well as 
on an intensive agriculture at three levels: market gar- 
dening, cultivation of shrubs and palm groves. The 
first count of this last resource goes back to 1860-4, 
when 75% of the date palms of the Shatt region 
came within the Djarid (598,000 trees), almost a half 
of this figure within Tüzar. Private ownership (milk) 
predominated (88%), with only 4% being habous or 
wakf land. The economy was traditionally one of peas- 
ant villagers, but there was also an artisanal sector 
dominated by textile production, notably of blankets 
and coverings. Society was very clearly divided; out 
of ca. 7,700 inhabitants in 1885, only 3% were actual 
landowners, meaning that manual labour was the dom- 
inant factor there. 

The town itself was ringed by ramparts and had 
four gates. In mediaeval times it had two ģjāmi's and 
a hammam as well as süks and suburbs. The Bani 
Yamlül were the dominating name in the town's his- 
tory, long controlling, with varying fortunes, the lo- 
cal administration and still influential in the Zirid 
period. They submitted to Kayrawan or Tunis only 
under constraint. At other times, control of the town 
varied between autonomy, dissidence or a negotiated, 
hence precarious, allegiance. The Ibādī Kharidjites 
found fertile ground there, but declined after the 6th/ 
12th century. It was ‘Uthman Dey (in power 1598- 
1611) who secured Turkish control there after sack- 
ing Tüzar in 1608. But the central power in Tunis 
could never dispense with the support of some strong 
local authority there if it was to be able to derive 
any taxation from it. 

Tūzar was not spared the general crisis which grip- 


ped the whole country after 1840. But the clan of 
the Awlad al-Hadif, who had taken over control from 
the Banū Yamlūl in the 16th century, had a strong 
economic position, acquired through trade, and was 
accordingly able to impose its supremacy in the coun- 
cil of notables and to function as tax collectors for 
the Beylik before falling into decline, it seems, in the 
Reform period of Tunis's history. In mid-20th century 
'Tüzar had 12,000 inhabitants. After 1919 a railway 
linked it with Sfax. Its economy still remains essen- 
tially based on the production of the deglat al-nür date. 

Bibliography: F. Masselot, Les daitiers des oasis du 

Djērid, in Bull. de la Direction d'Agriculture et du Commerce 

de la Régence de Tunis, cxix (April 1901); M. Ben- 

Alleg, Réflexions d'un Saharien sur les anciens habitants 

de Tozeur, in Rev. Tunisienne, cxliii (1921); Brunschwig, 

Hafsides, Paris 1940; A. Borg, L'habitat à Tozeur, in 

Cahiers des Arts et Techniques de l'Afrique du Nord, 1959; 

H.R. Idris, Zīrīdes, Paris 1962; S. Bēja, Les Ibadhites 

au Djērid au Moyen-âge, étude historique et doctrinale, 

Tunis 1976. See also the Bibl. to DJARĪD. 

"ON (T. BACHROUCH) 

TUZUK (t.), from /uzük, from the verb tüz- “to 
arrange, set in order,” borrowed into Persian and nat- 
uralized as tuzuk and tūzūk. The word refers to a 
ruler's or military commander's "arrange- 
ment," or the order in which he keeps his soldiers 
and establishment. In his memoirs Babur refers to the 
tüzük (military order and hierarchy) left by Čingiz 
Khàn as having lasted among the Mughals down to 
his own time (fol. 100b). Tüzük is often coupled with 
the words kāda, madbüt, and dabt u rabt, all of which 
are synonymous in these contexts. 

It is clear that from the post-Timürid period on, the 
word became a generic title for memoirs or biogra- 
phies of rulers. The title tūzūk(āt) has been applied 
to a number of works, all of which are, or purport 
to be, memoirs or dicta of Turco-Mongolian rulers 
of Central Asia and/or Mughal India. The (spurious) 
memoirs of Amir Temür or Timür (Tamerlane) called 
Malfuzat-i Tīmūrī have an appendix called Tūzūk(āt)- 
i Tīmūrī, which has been translated as "Institutes". 
Babur’s memoirs have been called Tūzūk-: Bāburī; the 
Mughal emperor Djahangir’s memoirs are often called 
Tūzūk-i Djahāngīrī, even though the author calls them 
the Dyahangir-nama several times in the work itself; a 
late 18th-century history of the Nizams of Haydara- 
bad is called Tuzuk-i Asafi; the Urdu translation (Agra 
1902) of the life of the Amir ‘Abd al-Rahmān Khan 
of Afghanistan (d. 1901) is called Tuzuk-i ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. 

Bibliography: Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur, 

The Bábar-náma, facs. edn. Annette S. Beveridge 

Leiden and London 1905, repr. London 1971; Sir 

Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre- 

thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 1972; Major Wm. 

Davy (tr.), Institutes, political and military, by the Great 

Timour, Oxford 1783. (W.M. THACKSTON) 
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‘UBADA s. MA’ aL-SAMĀ” [see IBN MA? AL-SAMĀ”). 

UBAGH, ‘Ayn UBāca, the name of a spring 
or watercourse on the eastern, sc. ‘Iraki, fringes 
of the Syrian Desert which was the scene of a 
pre-Islamic yawm or battle of the Arabs. 

The confused Arabic sources take this as being the 


battle of A.D. 554 in which the Lakhmid al-Mundhir ; 


III b. al-Nu'mān II was killed fighting the Ghassanid 
al-Harith b. Djabala [q.v.], in fact, the yawm al-Halima 
(see e.g. al-Bakrī, Mu'djam mā ’sta‘djama, i, 95; Yāķūt, 
Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 175. Cf. A.P. Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Essai sur Uhistoire des arabes avant l'Islamisme, Paris 


1847-8, ii, 133; A. Musil, Palmyrene, a topographical itin- 


erary, New York 1928, 144 n. 38; and aHassANIDS) | 


However, Nóldeke, in his Die ghassdnischen Fürsten aus 
dem Hause Gafna’s, 23-4, followed by G. Rothstein, Die 
Laļmiden, 103, identified ‘Ayn Ubàgh with a later 
Ghassanid-Lakhmid encounter, one during the cam- 
paign of 569 when al-Mundhir b. al-Harith defeated 
the Lakhmid Kàbüs b. al-Mundhir III and advanced 
on the latter’s capital of al-Hira [g.».] to within three 
mansiones or stages of it. Al-Mundhir’s encampment 
would obviously be at a watering-place, and the loca- 
tion of ‘Ayn Ubagh would correspond well to this, 
as noted by I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the 
sixth. century, Washington D.C. 1995, 1, 342-3. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
M (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH [see AL-MAHDĪ_"UBAYD ALLAH]. 

UBAYD ALLAH s. ai-‘ABBAS B. ‘App AL- 
MUTTALIB, Abū Muhammad, Companion and 
paternal cousin of the Prophet Muhammad 
and younger brother of the famed scholar and reciter 
of traditions ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas [g.v.], born in 


the year of the Hidjra, died in the reign of Yazid b. | 


Mu'àwiya or in 85/704 or in 87/706. He was further 
related to the Prophet in that his mother Umm al- 
Fadl bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya was the sister of Muham- 
mad’s wife Maymüna [g.v.] (Ibn Kutayba, Ma'anf, ed. 
‘Ukasha, 121, 367; al-Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashraf, iii, 


ed. al-Düri, 447). Unlike his brother, he handed down : 


few traditions, but was famed for his hospitality. 
He was a strong partisan of his nephew "Alī b. 
Abi Talib, and during the latter's caliphate acted as 


"Al's governor over Yemen, leading the Pilgrimage | 


in 37/658 and again in 39/660 when he had to con- 
front in Mecca the rival Pilgrimage leader sent by 
Mu‘awiya, Yazid b. Shadjara al-Ruhawi (al-Tabarī, 
i, 3390, 3443, 3448, 3474). When Mu‘awiya’s com- 
mander Busr b. Artat [ge] approached Yemen in 
40/660-1, ‘Ubayd Allah fled, eventually to Kūfa, leav- 
ing behind two of his sons to be killed by Busr. He 
was a supporter of al-Hasan’s claims to succeed to 
the caliphate after ‘Ali’s assassination, but when Mu‘a- 
wiya advanced into the Sawad, was bought off by 
the Umayyad for a million dirhams [see (AL-)HASAN 
B. ALĪ). The remainder of his life was spent at Medina, 
where he died at an advanced age. 

Bibliography: The main sources are Balādhurī, 
Ansāb al-ashraf, iii, 55-65, and Ibn al-Athir, Usd al- 
ghaba, ii, 340-1. See also Ziriklī, Adam, iv, 349. 

(C.E. BoswonTH) 


*UBAYD ALLAH s. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-HUDHALI 
[see FUKAHA' AL-MADINA AL-SAB/A. V., in Suppl.]. 

‘UBAYD ALLAH s. ABI BAKRA, Abū Hātim, 
Arab commander of the Umayyads and gov- 
ernor in Sistan, d. 79/698. 

The Abū Bakra family were of malā origin, Abū 
Bakra’s father being apparently an Abyssinian slave. 
Although he married a free Arab wife from the Banu 
‘Idjl, Ubayd Allah himself retained a dark and swarthy 
complexion, being described as adgham; an attempted 
filiation of the family to al-Hārith b. Kalada [9.v. in 
Suppl], the so-called “Physician of the Arabs", was 
later disallowed by the caliph al-Mahdī. The family 
prospered in Basra as partisans of the Umayyads and 
through the patronage of the governor of ‘Irak Ziyad 
b. Abīhi [g..]. Ubayd Allah was governor of Sīstān 
51-3/671-3, and early in ‘Abd al-Malik's reign he was 
prominent amongst the pro-Umayyad forces in Basra 
against Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr [g.v.]. 

He again became governor of Sīstān in 78/697-8 
under al-Hadjdjadj, with the task of raiding into the 
region of eastern Afghanistan and recalling the local 
ruler, the Zunbil, to his obligation of paying tribute. 
But the Arab expedition of summer 79/698 proved 
a disaster; the retrospectively-styled *Army of Destruc- 
tion” (Djaysh al-Fanā”) was largely destroyed by star- 
vation and by attacks of the Zunbil's followers, and 
‘Ubayd Allah died at Bust on the way back with the 
army's remnants. 

Bibliography: On the Abū Bakra family, see the 
section in al-Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashraf, i, ed. Hami- 
dallah, 489-505. The episode of the “Army of De- 
struction” is described above all in idem, Futih, 
399, and Ansāb, ed. Ahlwardt as Anonyme arabische 
Chronik, 311-18; in Tabari, ii, 1036-9, tr. E.K. 
Rowson, 183-6; and in the anonymous locl history, 
Tarīkh-i Sīstān, 110-12, tr. M. Gold, 89-90 (con- 
fused). These and other sources are utilised in C.E. 
Bosworth, "Ubaidallāh b. Abi Bakra and the "Army of 
Destruction” in Zābulistān (79/698), in Isl, 1 (1973), 
268-83; for ‘Ubayd Allah's earlier career, see idem, 
Sīstān under the Arabs ..., Rome 1968, 21, 24. 

x (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

UBAYD ALLAH s. AHMAD x. ABI TAHIR, 
Abu ’l-Husayn, son of the historian, littérateur and 
bookman Ibn Abi Tahir (d. 280/893 [¢.v.]), and a 
historian and author in his own right. Ibn al- 
Nadim describes the father as a superior author 
(Fihrist, 147) but al-Ķiftī considers him equally 
“assiduous in [his] reporting” (Hukama’, 111). He 


; died in his home town, Baghdad, in 313/925; his date 


of birth is unknown. 

The mention of ‘Ubayd Allah in the biographical 
literature rests on the fact that he is his father's son 
and that he wrote a continuation of his father's K 
Baghdad, a history, properly a regnally-organised akh- 
bar collection, on Baghdad and its caliphs; conse- 
quendy, he is mentioned in the principal notices 
devoted to Ibn Abi Tahir. The only extant 
biographical notices devoted exclusively to him are in 
Tarikh Baghdad (iv, 211, x, 348) and in the Frist 


| (147). However, neither provides much information 
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about his life, focusing rather on the supplement to K. 
Baghdad. Ibn Abi Tahir wrote until the end of al- 
Muhtadī's reign, and ‘Ubayd Allāh added akhbar 
about al-Mu‘tamid, al-Mu'tadid and al-Muktafī; he 
did not complete the section on al-Muktadir. He also 
wrote works entitled ai-Sikbādi wa-fada'iluha (“The 
virtues of Sikbadj” [g.v.]) and al-Mutazarrifāt wa 
‘t-mutazarnfiin (“Women and men who affect elegance”). 

Extracts from ‘Ubayd Allah’s history survive. The 
Fihrist quotes one dealing with the later life, capture, 
and execution of the mystic al-Halladj (d. 309/922 
[g.v.]). Ibn Khallikān quotes a section on the Saff- 
ārids, but in an abridged version because of “Ubayd 
Allah’s prolixity” (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, 
vi, 416), an example of which may be found in the 
long extract on al-Mu‘tadid preserved by al-Makrizi 
(Khitat, i, 263-70). See also al-Dhahabi, Siyar, xiii, 200, 
xiv, 55, and Ibn Hadjar, Lisān, i, 190, 373. 

Prominent students include "Alī b. Hārūn al- 
Munadjdjim (d. 352/963) and Abū ‘Umar b. Hay- 
yawayh (295-381/907-91). Contact with the former 
comes as no surprise, as Abū Ahmad Yahya b. ‘Ali 
al-Munadjdjim (241-300/855-913 [g.v.]) is recorded in 
extant isndds as a primary transmitter to ‘Ubayd Allah 
(e.g. al-Azdī, Badā'i, 69-70, 79-80). 

Like his father, or perhaps because of him, ‘Ubayd 
Allah also came into contact with prominent literary 
personalities such as al-Buhturī [g.v.], as attested in 
an anecdote where al-Buhturi declaims seven verses to 
him (al-Tanūkhī, Niskwār, vi, 145, and al-Sarradj, 
Masāri al-"ushshāk, ii, 195). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Fihrist, 210; Elijah of Nisibis, History, 132-5; 
Ibn al-Kāzarūnī, Mukhtasar al-ta’rikh min awwal al- 
zaman ilā munlahà ‘l-dawla al-‘Abbasiyya, Baghdad, 
1390/1970, 148; al-Rashid b. al-Zubayr, Dhakha’ir, 
53; Yakut, Jrshad, i, 610, iii, 3-8, v, 102; idem, 
Buldān, i, 153, ii, 788; Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo 1270, 
i, 273; Azdī, Badā'i, 89; K. ‘Awwad, Fihrist makh- 
tūtāt khizānat Ya'küb Sirkis, Baghdad 1385/1966, 17, 
no. 47; Rosenthal, Historiography, 81-3. 

» (SHawkaT M. Toorawa) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH s. BASHIR (or Bushayr) b. al- 
Māņhūz, leader of the Azàrika [g.v.] sect of the 
Kharidjites. 

(Al-Mahüz was the nickname of Yazid b. Musahik 
of the Bani Salit b. al-Harith b. Yarbü* of Tamim. 
Several of the Banu 'l-Mahüz, among them ‘Ubayd 
Allāh, were among the Basran Khāridjites who went 
to Mecca to support ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] 
in 64/683 but deserted him when he would not 
denounce the caliph "Uthmān. They returned to Basra 
together with Nāfi* b. al-Azrak [g.».] and then joined 
his revolt. After Nāfi' was killed during fighting at 
Dūlāb (Djumādā II 65/Dec.-Jan. 684-5), he was first 
succeeded by ‘Ubayd Allah’s brother ‘Abd Allah, who 
was also killed in the battle, and then by ‘Ubayd 
Allah. The latter defeated the Basran army and was 
confirmed as caliph and amir al-mu^minin by the rebels. 
In Dhu '1-Ķa'da 65/June-July 685 he routed a Basran 
army under ‘Uthman b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar, 
brother of the Zubayrid governor of Basra, at Daris 
on the Dudjayl; "Uthmān was killed in the battle. 
‘Ubayd Allah was able to establish himself at Nahr 
Tira, and Azraki horsemen raided the Tigris bank 
near Basra. Al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra [9.v.] was now 
put in charge of the war against the Azāriķa. After 
initially slow progress, he decisively defeated them at 
Sillabrā east of the Dudjayl in Shawwal 66/May 
686, and ‘Ubayd Allah was killed. His head was 
carried by a man of the Azd to Basra, but on his 


way he accidentally met three of ‘Ubayd Allah’s 
brothers, who killed him and buried their brother's 
head. ‘Ubayd Allah was succeeded as leader of the 
Azanka by his cousin (not brother) al-Zubayr b. ‘Aly 
b. al-Māhūz. 

Bibliography: Balādhurī, Ansab al-ashraf, in 

W. Ahlwardt, Anonyme arabische Chronik, Greifswald 

1883, 87-110; Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. W. Wright, 

Leipzig 1874-92, 617-42; Tabarī, ii, 517, 582-8; 

J. Wellhausen, Die religiós-politischen Oppositionsparteien 

im alten Islam, Berlin 1901, 32-5. 

- . (W. MADELUNG) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH s. HABHAB, Umayyad gov- 
ernor of Egypt, Ifrrkiya and al-Andalus, b. 
at an unknown date, d. after 123/741. 

He was chief of the tribe of Salil of northern ‘Irak 
and famed for his talent as an orator. Beginning a 
career in the administration, he was first appointed 
head of taxation in Egypt, and as such, told the caliph 
Hishàm that the land of Egypt could yield more 
money, thereby provoking a revolt of the Copts in 
several districts. His links with the caliph seem to 
have been close, since at his request, Hisham dismissed 
the governor of Egypt al-Hurr b. Yüsuf in 108/728 
and likewise his successor Hafs b. al-Walid (who was 
only in post for two weeks) and entrusted to ‘Ubayd 
Allàh the choice of successor. The caliph then nom- 
inated ‘Ubayd Allah himself to the governorship of 
Egypt, at a date not exactly known, and gave him 
carte blanche to install several other groups of Kays 
there, thus raising the number of Kaysis in Egypt to 
several thousands. 

Then in Rabi‘ II 116/May-June 734 he appointed 
him successor to "Ubayda b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān in 
Ifrikiya and al-Andalus. As soon as ‘Ubayd Allāh 
arrived there, he brought al-Mustanir b. al-Harith out 
of prison and gave him rule over Tunis, and his own 
son Isma‘il rule over the Süs, leaving a further son, 
al-Ķāsim, over Egypt. In Spain he appointed ‘Ukba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj and, on the latter's death, restored to 
office ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan whom he had earlier 
dismissed. ‘Ubayd Allāh launched several campaigns 
against the Süs and other Berber areas, which were 
sealed by a great victory and an enormous booty. 
The Berbers, headed by Maysara al-Fakir, then raised 
a revolt against him at Tangier and killed his 
representative. there. Maysara claimed the title of 
caliph, headed towards the Süs, killed "Ubayd Allah’s 
son and thus brought about a general uprising in 
Ifrikiya. ‘Ubayd Allah deputed Habib b. Abi ‘Ubayda 
to quell this and himself attacked the ruler of Tlemcen, 
after which the sources record the end of his gover- 
norship in Ifrikiya, since Hisham recalled him in 
Djumada I 123/March-April 741. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Misr, 

ed. Torrey, 217-18; Kindi, Wulat Misr, 73-6, 341; 

Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, v, 67, 69; Ibn Khaldün, 

Ibar, ed. Beirut, iii, 299-300; Ibn Taghrībirdī, 

Nudjūm, ed. Juynboll and Matthes, Leiden 1851, i, 

287-8, 306; Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Badji 

al-Mas'üdi, al-Khulasa al-nakiyya, Tunis 1283/1866, 

14 (Brockelmann, S II, 885) al-Nāsirī al-Salàwi, 

Istiksā, Cairo 1312/1894, i, 48 (Brockelmann, S II, 

888); Ziriklī, Alam’, iv, 258-9; R.G. Khoury, Zur 

Ernennung von Richtem im Islam vom Anfang bis zum 

Aufkommen der Abbasiden, in H.R. Roemer and 

A. Noth (eds), Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 

Vordern Orients, Festschrift Berthold Spuler, Leiden 1981, 

197-209; idem, ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lahía, juge et grand 

maitre de l'Ecole égyptienne ..., Wiesbaden 1986. 

(R.G. Kuoury) 
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‘UBAYD ALLAH s. ‘UMAR, a son of the sec- 
ond caliph and Companion of the Prophet, 
d. 37/657. 

‘Ubayd Allah was the son of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
by his wife Umm Kulthüm Mulayka bt. Djarwal of 
the Khuza‘a, who, divorced by ‘Umar after he con- 
verted to Islam, married a kinsman and remained 
pagan in Mecca. "Ubayd Allah is known principally 
for having avenged his father's death in Dhu "l-Hidjdja/ 
23 November 644 at the hands of Abū Lu’lu’a, a 
Persian slave of al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba [g.».]. Accord- 


ing to most accounts, once captured, Abū Lu'lu'a killed | 


himself, so ‘Ubayd Allah turned his wrath on his un- 
identified daughter, on al-Hurmuzàn [9.v.], a former 
Sasanid commander who had converted to Islam, and 
finally on the Christian Djufayna, killing all three; 
according to al-Ya'kübi (Ta'rikh, ii, 185), ‘Ubayd Allah 
killed Abū Lu'lu'a, his wife, and daughter. Various 
sources also have him railing against the presence in 
Medina of 'adjami slaves, and even against some of 
the muhàdjirün (see e.g. Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat, v, 8-9; al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüdj, ed. Pellat, iii, 125). The sources thus 
give the impression that he was at least slightly 
unhinged, and the family's bēte noir (it is said that he 
was beaten by ‘Umar for drinking, al-Tabarī, i, 2388); 
his political motives (see e.g. al-Dīnawarī, al-Akhbar al- 
tiwal, 180, where he later claims to avenge ‘Uthman’s 
murder) are generally given short shrift. Be this as it 
may, the killing was considered unlawful, and ‘Ubayd 
Allah was held by Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas in his dar; 
he was soon granted a pardon by "Uthmān, a deci- 
sion that was grist for the anti-"Uthmaàn mill. Fearing 
«Alī, who swore to hold him accountable for the mur- 
der, ‘Ubayd Allah fled to Mu'āwiya in Syria. He was 
one of Mu'awiya's commanders at the battle of Siffin 
[g.v.], where he was killed in 37/657. 

Bibliography: Tabarī, index; Ibn Sa'd, Tabakāt, 
iii/1, 190, and v. 8 ff; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at 
Sifin, ed. Hārūn, index; Zubayrī, Nasab Kuraysh, 
Cairo 1953, 349; Balādhurī, Ansāb, v, ed. Goitein, 
24, ms. Reisūlkūttap 598, fol. 327a-b (653-4 in 
Hamidullah’s pagination); idem, Futūk, 381, 474; 
Ibn A'tham al-Kūfī, Futūk, ii, 412 f., iii, 212 ff, 
v, 65 ff. and passim; Dīnawarī, al-Akhbar al-tiwál, 
172, 180, 186, 189 ff; Mas'üdi, Murūģj, ed. Pellat, 
vii, index; Ya'ķūbī, Ta’rikh, ii, 185, 188, 202; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghàba, Tehran 1958, iii, 342-3; 


Yāķūt, Mu'djam al-buldān, ii, 403; anon., T. al- | 


Khulafā”, ed. P. Gryaznevié, Moscow 1967, index; 
Caetani, Annali dell’Islam, vi (index), and ix, 646 ff. 
(further bibl); W.F. Madelung, The succession to 
Muhammad, Cambridge 1997, 69-70, 75, 
231-2. ^ , (C.F. ROBINSON) 
‘UBAYD ALLAH s. ZIYAD, Umayyad gover- 
nor of Basra, Küfa and the East, d. 67/686. 
The son of Ziyad b. Abihi [g.v], ‘Ubayd Allah 
seems to have been groomed by his father for a suc- 
cessful life in politics, and in both policy and style, 
father and son are frequently paired by the sources. 
Some accounts explicitly connect ‘Ubayd Allah’s ap- 
pointment as governor of Khurāsān to his father's 
death (thus al-Ya‘ktbi, Tarīkk, ii, 281; al-Balādhurī, 
Futüh al-buldin, 410), but a precise chronology is elu- 
sive. According to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Mu‘awiya 
appointed ‘Ubayd Allah over Khurāsān in 53/672-3, 
and over Basra in 55/674-5 (Ta’rikh, 135 ff); but 
according to al-Tabari’s sources, his rule in Khurasan 
began in 54/673-4, and that in Basra a year later 
(ii, 166-7, 172). Ideally, these and similar problems of 
chronology would be solved by the relatively volumi- 
nous—and dated—silver coinage that bears ‘Ubayd 


108, | 


Allah's name; unfortunately, the earliest issues are 
problematic, and at present, the most one can say is 
that he was ruling in the east from 54/674 onwards 
and in Basra from 56/675-6 onwards. At this point 
the numismatic evidence improves, and can throw some 
light on administration and cultural style. Basra enjoys 
pride of place among the eastern mints that struck 
his coins; Darabdjird, Dast-i Maysan, Narmāshīr, and 
Djayy also appear frequently, while Küfa, which was 
added to his governorship of Basra in 60/679-80, ap- 
pears very infrequently. All the coins are of the Arab- 
Sasanid type; the language is Pahlavi, and dating is 
occasionally based on the era of Yazdagird. In the 
50s/670s one would expect a Sasanid-Persian cultural 
milieu for "Ubayd Allah’s administration, and in fact 
the literary sources suggest the same (M. Morony, frag 
after the Muslim conquest, passim). The series ends in 
64/683-4, when the ashraf of Basra ejected him from 
the city—an event reported in great detail by our 
sources (e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 432 ff; al-Balādhurī, Ansāb 
al-ashraf, iv B, 97 ff). In the confused aftermath of 
the death of Yazid b. Mu'àwiya, ‘Ubayd Allah at 
first temporised, and even managed for a short time 
to secure the bay‘a of the Basran askrāf; but he could 
not outlive for long the Sufyānid system of rule in 
which both father and son had prospered. Forced to 
flee the city, he went to Syria where he threw his 
support behind Marwan b. al-Hakam. He fought for 
Marwan in the battle of Mardj Rahit [¢.v.] and com- 
manded armies in the Djazira for Marwan and his 
son and successor ‘Abd al-Malik; it was on his watch 
in Djumada I 65/January 685 that Sulayman b. Surad 
[¢.v.], and his men were massacred in Ra's al-‘Ayn 
(‘Ayn al-Warda). His death on the Khazir river early 
in 67/686, where he was defeated by al-Mukhtar’s 
commander Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, is described in some 
detail by the Arabic sources (thus al-Balādhurī, Ansāb 
al-ashraf, v, 247 (E; Ibn A‘tham, Futüh, vi, 139 ff; al- 
Tabari, ii, 707 ff) Syriac sources are also familiar 
with al-Mukhtar’s defeat of ‘Ubayd Allah. A Nestorian 
historian, who was probably writing in or near Sindjar 
in the last decade of the 7th century, knew of ‘Ubayd 
Allah as a commander of the “Westerners” (i.e., Syrians), 
and describes how he curried favour in Nisibis with 
John, a candidate for the patriarchate; he mistakenly 
calls him ‘Abd al-Rahmān (see Brock, North Mesopotamia 
in the late seventh century. Book XV of John Bar Penkayé’s 
Ris Melle, 64 ff). Whereas this author numbers al- 
Mukhtàr's men at 13,000, Michael the Syrian (Chro- 
nique, xi-xv) supplies the fantastic figure of 400,000 
dead at the battle. 

It is largely as suppressor of Kharidjites and oppres- 
sor of Shi‘is that "Ubayd Allah is described by our 
sources. According to some, ‘Ubayd Allah’s increasingly 
harsh policies towards the former dated from 58/677- 
8 (al-Tabarī, ii, 185-6); one report has it that "Ubayd 
Allah and his father Ziyād together killed 13,000 
Kharidjites, and ‘Ubayd Allah himself is said to have 
imprisoned 4,000 (ibid., ii, 459-60). Al-Mubarrad states 
that ‘Ubayd Allah would sometimes imprison Khari- 
djites and sometimes kill them, but usually the latter 
(al-Kamil, 594). His infamy among Shi‘is rests princi- 
pally, but not exclusively, on his suppression of al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali’s rebellion in Muharram 61/October 
680; according to some accounts, "Ubayd Allah abused 
the slain ‘Alid’s severed head. 

Bibliography: Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta'rikh, Beirut, 
1995, index; Tabarī, index; Balādhurī, Ansāb al- 
ashraf, iv B, ed. M. Schloessinger, 77 (f, v, ed. 
Goitein, index; Ya'kübi, Ta’rikh, ti, 281, 288 ff, 
306 F., 317, 321; Dīnawarī, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, index; 
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of John Bar Penkayé’s Ris Mellé, in FSAI, ix (1987), 
64 ff; Michael the Syrian, Chronique, Paris 1899- 
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coins, etc., London 1941, pp. xlvii-xlviii, 52 ff., and 
index; H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische Numismatik, Brun- 
swick 1973, 75, 87, and index; M. Morony, [rag 
after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, index; 
G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Bürgerkrieg 
680-692, Wiesbaden 1982, index; J. Wellhausen, 
Die religiés-politischen Opposilionsparteien im alten Islam, 


Berlin 1901, tr. R.C. Ostle and S.M. Walzer, The | 
| was made by A. Bausani (I Libro della barba in A 
| Francesco Gabrieli, Rome 1964, 1-19); Sprachman edited 


religio-political factions in early Islam, Amsterdam 1975, 

index; idem, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 

1902, tr. M.G. Weir, The Arab kingdom and its fall, 

Calcutta. 1927, index. (C.F. ROBINSON) 

"UBAYD s. SHARYA [see IBN sHARYAJ. 

*UBAYD-I ZAKANI, or Nizam al-Din ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-Zakani, Persian poet of the Mongol 
period who became especially famous for his satires 
and parodies. He was born into a family of scholars 
and state officials descending from Arabs of the Banü 
Khafadja [g.e] settled in the area of Kazwin since 
early Islamic times. In 730/1329-30 the historian 
Hamd Allàh Mustawfi described him as a talented 
poet and a writer of learned treatises. A collection of 
Arabic sayings by prophets and wise men, entitled 
Nawādir al-amthal, belongs to this early period. When 
later in the same decade the central government of 
the [l-Khans collapsed, ‘Ubayd found a refuge in 
Shiraz at the court of Abū Ishak Īndjū [see Inna] 
whose death in 758/1357 he commemorated in an 
elegy. A few years earlier his patron had been ousted 
from Shiraz by Mubāriz al-Din Muhammad of the 
Muzaffarids [4.v.]. This probably forced ‘Ubayd to leave 
the town for some time, but he must have returned 
during the reign of Shah Shudja‘ (765-86/1364-84). 
*Ubayd addressed panegyrics to the rulers of Fàrs as 
well as to Sultan Uways 1 (757-76/1356-74) of the 
Djalāyirids [g.v.], who resided in Baghdad and Tabriz. 
According to later sources, he is said to have died in 
771/1369-70 (Sadik Isfahānī in Shahid-1 Sadik) or 
772/1370-1 (Taki al-Din Kashi in the anthology 
Khulāsat al-ashGr). The fact that, in the latter year, his 
son inherited a manuscript copied by ‘Ubayd in 768/ 
1366-7 confirms both datings (cf. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Kulliyyāt, 
Introd., pp. Ad’ ff). 

The collected works of "Ubayd-i Zākānī comprise 
in the first place a Diwan with his serious court poetry, 
mainly kasidas and ghazals. The latter poems are 
remarkable, in particular because many of them must 
have been written in Shiraz when Hafiz [g.v.] was 
active there as well. To the non-satirical works fur- 
ther belongs the "Ushshāk-nāma, a treatise on the the- 
ory of secular love in mathnawi interspersed with ghazals, 
dedicated in 752/1350 to Abū Ishak. This part of his 
poetry was published separately by ‘Abbas Ikbal 
(Tehran 1321 sh./1942) and S.A. Usha (Madras 1952). 

His satirical works are written both in prose and 
poetry, and usually in a combination of the two. Sev- 
eral of these texts are parodies of conventional gen- 
res of moralising literature. In Akhlak al-ashraf (“The 
morals of the noble”), written in 740/1339-40, the 
“abolished doctrine” (madhhab-i mansūkh) of commonly 
accepted virtues is mockingly replaced by a more up- 
to-date “preferred doctrine” (madhhab-i mukhiar) pre- 
scribing the exact opposites of the same virtues. This 
short treatise was partially translated by E.G. Browne 


and H. Javadi; the chapter on chastity, bowdlerised 
by both, was newly edited and translated by P. Sprach- 
man, Suppressed Persian, 55-61. In a similar vein, ‘Ubayd 
gave satirical definitions of items belonging to the 
sphere of religion, politics and social life in his Risāla- 
Ji tavifat, also known as Kitéb-i dah fast, and presented 
cynical maxims in the Risāla-yi sad pand. The Risāla- 
yi dilgushā is a collection of funny, and often bawdy, 
tales and anecdotes in Arabic and Persian. An inter- 
esting specimen of literary satire is the Rīsk-nāma (“The 
book of the beard"), in which a personification of the 
beard defends its virtues in a dispute with the poet. 
'The main topic is the first appearance of the beard 
on a young boy's cheeks, a well-known motif of 
erotic poetry. An Italian translation of the Rīsk-nāma 


and translated the same text in Suppressed Persian, 61- 
75. The other satirical texts also contain several pas- 
sages with jokes of a homo- or heterosexual nature. 
In three short fā/-nāmas ‘Ubayd made fun of the prac- 
tice of taking auguries. In 1303/1885-6 the satirical 
works were printed at Constantinople with introduc- 
tions by Mirza Habib Isfahani and the French con- 
sul M. Ferté (reprinted in Kullipyàt, ed. ‘A. Iķbāl). 
His most popular work is a kasida entitled Kissa-y: 
müsh-u gurba (“The story of the mice and the cat”). 
'This fable, denouncing the brutality and hypocrisy of 
a tyrant, is sometimes taken to criticise the harsh rule 
of Mubāriz al-Din under which both "Ubayd and his 
contemporary Hafiz had to suffer. As the poem does 
not occur in the earliest manuscripts of "Ubayd's col- 
lected works, the attribution to him is not entirely 
certain (cf. Ates, 269). Among the many translations, 
those by Mas'üd Farzād (London 1945) and Omar 
Pound (London 1972), both into English, and by 
Herbert W. Duda into German (Salzburg 1947) are 
noteworthy. 
Bibliography: The edition of the Kullipat by 
‘A. Ikbal (Tehran 1331-2 sh./1953) does not pro- 
vide adequate texts of the satirical works; for re- 
cent work on a new edition, cf. Dj. Mahdjüb, 
in Īrānshināsī, vi (1994), 139-59, 287-304, as well 
as the specimens published by Sprachman. See fur- 
ther Browne, ii, 230-57; A. Christensen, En persisk 
satiriker fra Mongolertiden, Copenhagen 1924; AJ. 
Arberry, Classical Persian literature, London 1958, 289- 
300; A. Bausani, in A. Pagliaro and A. Bausani, 
Storia della letteratura persiana, Milan 1960, 450-63; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 
272-3; A. Ateş, Istanbul kütüphanelerinde Farsça manzum 
eserler, i, Istanbul 1968, 268-73; H. Javadi, The Ethics 
and other satirical works, Piedmont, Cal. 1985 (trs. 
with introd. and bibl); P. Sprachman, in E. 
Yarshater (ed.), Persian literature, Albany 1988, 227- 
34; idem, Suppressed Persian. An anthology of forbidden 
literature, Costa Mesa, Cal. 1995, 44-75. 
(J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
UBAYY x. KA'B al-Ansārī al-Madani, a member 
of the Bani Hudayla of the Medinan clan of al- 
Nadjdjar, secretary to Muhammad in Medina 
and early collector of the Kur'àn; his date of 
death may have been anywhere between 19/640 and 
35/656, according to Ibn al-Djazarī, Tabakāt, no. 131. 
Known as sayyid al-kurrà and renowned for his mem- 
ory (he was able to recite the entire Ķurān in 8 
nights), Ubayy is said to have collected his own copy 
of the Kur'àn prior to the collection commanded by 
‘Uthman, while also having been involved in the 
latter's collection. Both the contents and the sūra order 
of his text are reported to have been different to 
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some extent from the later authoritative version (e.g. 
Fihrist, 27; al-Suyūtī, al-Jikan fī 'ulūm al-Kur'án, ed. 
M. Abu '1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1967, i, 181-2); al- 
Bukhari cites ‘Umar as declaring Ubayy's text to be 
defective (Fada’il al-Kur’dn, bab 8). Ubayy's version 
was accepted by the Syrians until it was displaced by 
the "Uthmānic text [see KURAN, 3 b]. As secretary to 
Muhammad, he is said to have memorised portions 
of the Kur'àn upon their revelation in order to recite 
them back to Muhammad *for guidance and instruc- 
tion", as well as to have written out various treaties 
according to various reports in Ibn Sa‘d. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa'd, iti/2, 59-62 (Cairo 1957, 

iii, 498-502); Nóldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qor., iii, 

83-97; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 

of the Our'ān, Leiden 1937, 114-81, with other bio- 

graphical references. (A. Rippin) 

AL-UBAYYID, conventionally EL Ose, the admin- 
istrative centre of the Northern Kordofan Province in 
the modern Republic of the Sudan and the main 
town of the whole region of Kordofan (lat. 
13° 10' N., long. 30° 14' 
tory of the region, see KORDOFAN. 

UBBADHA, UsBADHAT/UBBADAT AL-/ARAB, mod- 
ern Ubeda in Spain, a small town, in the 
province of Jaén, some 12 km/7 miles from Bay- 
yasa/Baeza, said to have been founded in the time 


of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52) and completed | 


under his son Muhammad I by the governor of Jaén, 
Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The designation “of the 


Arabs" allegedly distinguished it from Ubbadhat Farwa | 


in the Küra of Ilbira/Elvira. Despite its supposedly 
new foundation, recent archaeological excavations have 


revealed material from the Late Empire in the vicinity | 
of the Santa Maria church, itself probably the main | 


mosque of the Islamic town, leading one to think that 
there was in reality a refortification of an existing set- 
tlement or its raising to the level of a madina. 


As a town of only moderate or small importance, | 


it was famed for the richness of its agricultural lands, 
producing vines and corn, and for its dancing girls. 
A certain Ibn Maymün was amongst the rebels of 


Baeza and Ubeda against the amir ‘Abd Allah (275- | 


300/888-912). Early in his reign, ‘Abd al-Rahmān III 
reduced the rebels of Jaén, but in 304/916-17 


Sulayman, a son of Ibn Hafsün [g.».], seized control | 


of Ubeda, and though he submitted in the next year, 
it was clearly some time before the region returned 
to normality. 

In the period of the Taifas, Ubeda probably passed, 
with Jaén and Baeza, to al-Ma'mün b. Dhi '1-Nūn, 
ruler of Toledo during the time of his great exten- 
sion of power southwards to include Cordova and just 
before his death in 467/1075, before the ‘Abbadids 
{g.v.] of Seville gained control of the whole valley of 
the Guadalquivir. This last passed to the Almoravids 
in 484/1091, and Übeda remained in their dominions, 
despite its exposure to Christian raids, till the end of 
their presence in the Iberian Peninsula, except perhaps 
for a brief occupation ca. 539/1144 by Zafadola (Sayf 
al-Dawla Ibn Hüd), the ally of Alfonso VII of Castile. 
The last Almoravid Yahya Ibn Ghāniya had to cede 
Übeda and Baeza to Alfonso in 542/1147, until the 
Almohads regained these two towns and Almería 
ten years later. But the North African incomers had 
also to face local Muslim resistance; Muhammad b. 
Mardanish [see IBN MARDANĪSH] and his father-in-law 
Ibrahim b. Hamushk seized Ubeda and Baeza in 554/ 
1159, but the latter’s rallying to Abū Ya'ķūb Yüsuf ten 
years later delivered the two towns to the Almohads. 

The battle of Las Navas de Tolosa/al-‘Ukab 


E.). For its part in the his- | 


(609/1212 [9.v.]) is known in Christian sources as that 
of Übeda. After the battle, the victors took Ubeda, 
whose inhabitants, unlike those of Baeza, had not 
evacuated the town; many were killed or made cap- 
tive, including amongst these last the Kad? of the town, 
Abu "Hasan ‘Ali b. Katral, later freed to exercise 
the same office in other towns of al-Andalus and the 
Maghrib before dying at Marrakesh. But the town 
was then evacuated, for reasons which remain obscure, 
by the Christians, allowing a few years more of Islamic 
occupation. With the definitive fall of Baeza, probably 
at the end of 1226, Ubeda was besieged on 6 January 
1233 by Ferdinand III, who had three years earlier 
united the crowns of León and Castile. With no possi- 
bility of help from the Hūdids, it surrendered in July, 
with the Muslim inhabitants required to evacuate the 
town but allowed to take with them their belongings 
to a chosen point. 

It does not seem to have retained any Mudéjar 
population, probably because of its frontier position 
facing the amirate of Granada. In 674/1275 the 
Marinid Abü Yüsuf passed by its walls and captured 
or killed large numbers of Christians. In 769-70/1367- 
8, during the civil war between Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile and his half-brother Henry of Trastamare, 
Muhammad V of Granada temporarily seized and 
pillaged Jaén and Übeda; in the reverse direction, 
expeditions starting from Ubeda ravaged Granada. 
After 1492, the Christian town acquired the monu- 
ments which make up its present splendour. 
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temps des Nasrides, *Paris 1990, 31, 55, 114, 116, 257. 

(J.-P. MOLENAT) 

AL-UBULLA, a town of mediaeval ‘Trak situ- 

ated in the Euphrates-Tigris delta region at the head 


j of the Persian Gulf and famed as the terminal for 


commerce from India and further east. 

It lay to the east of al-Basra [g.v.] on the right 
bank of the Tigris and on the north side of the large 
canal called Nahr al-Ubulla, which was the main 
waterway from al-Basra in a southeastern direction to 
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the Tigris and further to "Abbādān and the sea. The 
length of this canal is generally given as four farsakhs 
or two barids (al-Mukaddasi). Al-Ubulla can be iden- 
tified with 'AroAdyov 'EHn6ptov, mentioned in the Peri- 
plus maris Erythraei (Geogr. graeci minores, i, 285) as lying 
near the coast. In a story told by al-Mas'üdi (Murüdj, 
iii, 164 = $ 1016) there is still a reminiscence of the 
period before the foundation of al-Basra, when al- 
Ubulla was the only seaport in the Tigris estuary. 
The earlier Arab authors, in discusing the ancient 
administrative division of lower Babylonia in Sāsānid 
times and the foundations of towns by the Sāsānid 
kings, identify al-Ubulla with other places, such as Dast 
Maysan (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 7) or Bahman Ardashir 
(al-Tabarī, i, 687), although these provinces must be 
sought on the opposite bank of the Tigris; Eutychius 
(in Migne, Patrologia graeca, iii, 911) likewise makes al- 
Ubulla a foundation of Ardashir I (see on this question, 
H.H. Schaeder, in Isl., xiv, 27 ff). Ibn Khurradādhbih, 
7, quotes an Arabic poem of a contemporary of Mu- 
hammad where al-Ubulla is mentioned. 

In the story of the conquests, the town is reported 
to have been captured from a garrison of 500 Persian 
asāwira or cavalrymen by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan in the 
year 12/633, and this conqueror described it to the 
caliph ‘Umar as the “port of al-Bahrayn, ‘Uman, al- 
Hind and al-Sin" (al-Balādhurī, Futūk, 341; al-Tabarī, 
i, 2384). This conquest enabled the Arabs to seize 
the opposite bank of the river (Dast Maysan) and the 
so-called Euphrates country. After the rise of al-Basra, 
al-Ubulla became of secondary importance, but 
throughout the ‘Abbasid caliphate it remained a large 
town. It was further from the sea than it had been, 
but still the effects of the tide were perceptible even 
above al-Ubulla. All the great geographical authors 
of the 4th-6th/10th-12th centuries give a longer or 
shorter notice of this place. Its environs are de- 
scribed in very laudatory terms (cf. Yāķūt, i, 97); the 
borders of the Nahr al-Ubulla were one large garden 
(Ibn Hawkal, 160). The part of the Tigris opposite 
al-Ubulla was important for navigation; in earlier 
‘Abbasid times there had been here a dangerous 
whirlpool, which had been eliminated by sinking a 
large quantity of stones in the water, the cost of this 
being borne by an ‘Abbasid princess. Here was erected 
a beacon light which is described by al-Idrist (ed. 
Jaubert, i, 364 and see AL-KHASHABĀT). Al-Ubulla was 
in this period even larger than al-Basra, according to 
al-Mukaddasi, 118; fresh water was taken thence by 
boats to al-Basra (ibid., 129), and the place was noted 
for linen goods and also, as appears from al-Ya‘ktbi 
(Buldān, 360), for its shipbuilding. Nāsir-i Khusraw, 
who visited the place in 443/1051, gives likewise a 
vivid description of its beautiful surroundings (Safar- 
nüma, ed. Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 118-19, 
Eng. tr. Thackston, Albany 1986, 95). On the other 
hand, al-Ubulla does not seem to have been an im- 
portant strategic point; occasionally it was occupied, 
as in 331/942 by the governor of ‘Uman in his 
action against the Baridi brothers in Basra (cf. 
Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz, ii, 46), but as the events 
showed it was far from being an important bulwark 
of that city. After the 7th/13th century the general 
decline of those regions seems to have brought about 
the gradual disappearance of the palace; Ibn Battüta 
(ii, 17-18, tr. Gibb, ii, 280-1) calls it only a village, 
and Mustawfi's Nuzhat al-kulüb (38) mentions only the 
Nahr al-Ubulla, but not the place itself. About this 
time it must have disappeared; later mentions (as late 
as the Dihan-gushà of Hadjdji Khalifa, 453) repro- 
duce only obsolete geographical traditions. It is the 


modern city of al-Basra which has now grown up on 
its Site. 

Bibliography: Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 52, 177, 180, 
xi, 1025; G. Le Strange, The lands of the Fastem 
Caliphate, 44-8; Hudüd al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 138; 
Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gàhiz, 
Paris 1953, 12-13, 18, 22, 118, 236; F.M. Donner, 
The early Islamic conquests, Princeton 1981, index. 

(J.-H. Kramers) 

UBYKH, the name of one of three closely 
related peoples that inhabited the Northwest 
Caucasus, the other two being the Abkhaz [g.v.] 
and Circassians [see ČERKES). 

The Ubykh, self-designation a-Tpakh, lived between 
the Black Sea shore and the watershed of the Great 
Caucasus near present-day Sochi; in the south they 
bordered on Abkhāzians, elsewhere on Circassians. 
The Ubykh, Sunni Muslims, were at least bilingual, 
also speaking Circassian and/or Abkhaz. Their lan- 
guage, originally closer to Abkhaz, moved towards 
Circassian, due to intimate relations. They also shared 
most of their customary law with the Circassians. The 
Ubykh were the last of all mountain peoples of the 
Caucasus to surrender to Russia (March 1864), after 
which they had to migrate to the Ottoman Empire. 
Their numbers were already reduced to ca. 25,000 
before the hardships of deportation. All Ubykh, and 
at least half of the Abkhaz and Circassians, ended up 
in Anatolia. In the early 20th century there were 
Ubykh villages in at least four regions: (1) east of 
Izmit, near Lake Sapanca; (2) near Bandirma, south 
of Lake Manyas; (3) near Maraş; and (4) near Samsun. 
The Ubykh in western Anatolia suffered greatly dur- 
ing the Greco-Turkish war (1919-22). The remaining 
Ubykh lived dispersed among communities of Cir- 
cassian émigrés. The Ubykh language ceased to exist 
in 1992 with the death of its famous last speaker, 
Tewfik Eseng. Most descendants of the Ubykh nowa- 
days identify as belonging to the Ubykh tribe of the 
Circassian people. The first data on the Ubykh and 
their language were noted in the llth/17th century 
by Ewliya Celebi; the language, while dying, attracted 
many scholars, such as the Russians of German ori- 
gin Uslar and Dirr, the Hungarian von Mészáros, the 
Norwegian Vogt, and, most importantly, the French- 
man Georges Dumézil who, in co-operation with 
T. Eseng, saved much of the Ubykh language and 
folklore. His pupil G. Charachidzé is preparing a 
dictionary. 

Bibliography: G. Dumézil, La langue des oubykhs, 
Paris 1931; H. Vogt, Dictionnaire de la langue oubykh, 
Oslo 1963 (not to be used without Dumézil, 1965); 
Dumézil, Nouvelles études oubykh, Documents anatoliens 
sur les langues et les traditions du Caucase III, 
Paris 1965; Dumézil and T. Eseng, Le verbe oubykh, 
Paris 1975 (fundamental); G. Charachidzé, Ubykh, 
in B.G. Hewitt (ed.), The indigenous languages of the 
Caucasus, ii, Delmar, N.Y. 1989, 357-459, (supple- 
ments Dumézil and Eseng, 1975). 

(HJ.AJ. SMEETS) 

UČČH, an ancient Indian, and then mediae- 
val Indo-Muslim town of the southwestern 
Pandjab, subsequently coming within the Bahāwalpūr 
[¢.v.] Native State and now in Pakistan. It is situated 
some 56 km/35 miles to the west of Bahāwalpūr 
town and not far from the junction of the Indus and 
Chenab-Jhelum rivers (lat. 27° 18' N., long. 71° 
12' E. 

1. History 

Alexander the Great seems to have founded a city 
called in the Greek sources Ussa-Alexandria. Uččh 
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was certainly an ancient Hindu centre, known up to 
the 12th century as Dédgarh “stronghold of the gods”, 
and it is only thereafter that the actual name Uččh 
appears in the Muslim sources. It was taken by the 
Ghürid Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad in 572/1176, 
according to Firishta, and subsequently governed by 
the sultan’s commander, Nasir al-Din Ķubāča, but 


sacked by the fugitive Kh”ārazm-Shāh Djalāl al- | 


Din in 620/1223, and then retaken from Ķubāča by 
the Dihlī Sultan Iltutmush [g.»] in 625/1228. The 
historian Djūzdjānī was made director of the Fīrūzī 
madrasa there and kāģī of the army by Ķubāča in 


624/1227, and in the next year preached before ; 


Iltutmush before going on to Dihli (Djūzdjānī, 


Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. Habibi, i, 420, 447, tr. Raverty, | 


i, 541, 615). 

Uččh subsequently became famed for its many 
Muslim mystics and their shrines. Sayyid Djalāl al- 
Din Surkh Bukhari (jl. early 8th/14th century) set- 


tled at Uččh from Multan and began spreading the : 


principles of the Suhrawardiyya [9.v.] Sūfī order from 
there, and his son Djalal al-Din Husayn Makhdüm-i 
Djahāniyān (d. 785/1384 [9.v.]) made the Uččh branch 


of the order a major force in the religious and politi- | 
cal life of Upper Sind. Because of its association with | 


these two saints and the location of their tombs there, 


the town became known as Uččh-i Djalālī (see K.A. | 


Nizami, Some aspects of religion and politics in. India. dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, "Delhi 1974, 224-5). The town 
also acquired several shrines and tombs of Isma‘ili 


pērs, including those of Sadr al-Din (d. early 9th/15th | 


century?) and his son Hasan Kabir al-Din [see KHODJA, 
at Vol. V, 26]. 

Uččh continued to play a significant role in Dihlī 
Sultanate history. It acquired a tradition of Kadiriyya 
Sūfī order scholarship, and ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawī 
(d. 1052/1642 [g.v.]) received Kadiri instruction there. 
Under the Mughal emperor Akbar it came within 
the sūba of Multan. Subsequent changes in the courses 
of the adjacent rivers affected its strategic impor- 
tance, and reduced it by the early 19th century to a 
group of seven villages. It has, however, revived some- 
what and has become a fair-sized town in the 20th 
century. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Djūzdjānī, tr. Raverty, index; Imperial gazetteer 

of India*, xxiv, 82; M. Habib and Nizami (eds.), A 


comprehensive history of India. v. The Delhi Sultanat (A.D. ' 
1206-1526), Delhi, etc. 1970, index; Ahmad Nabi | 


Khan, Uchchh, history and architecture, Islamabad 1980. 
(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

2. Monuments 

Tombs and mosques are the only two types of 
building which have precariously survived numerous 
floods and the ravages of time. The most important 
shrine with its attached mosque remaining today is 
that of Djalal al-Din Surkh Bukhari. Both buildings 
are typical of the traditional flat-roofed timber construc- 
tion, with square pillars, beams and brackets mostly 


terned squares. These have been repainted in bright 
red, green, white and blue. Geometrical carved wooden 
screens hide airing vents below the ceilings. Glazed 
tiles with geometric patterns decorate the outer walls. 
The square tomb of Kadi Abū Hanīfa Uččhī and 
the shrines of Radjan Kattal and Djalal al-Din Husayn 
seem to belong to the 8th/14th century. Only in the 
next century were domed mausolea, similar to the 
mighty constructions in Multan [see MULTAN. 2], 


erected on the old fort mound: these are the tombs 
of Baha’ al-Din, known as Baha’ al-Halim, the sup- 
posed master of Djalal al-Din Husayn, and of Bibi 
Djāwandī, his own great-granddaughter who died 
in 805/1402. The tomb is attributed to 900/1493. 
Despite uncertainty over dating, it is obvious that the 
tombs—even though only half of their fabric has sur- 
vived—derive from the original type at Multàn. The 
lesser size of the monuments and their squat domes, 
at a time when in Transoxania double-domes were 
the rule, underline the provincial character of the 
buildings. Apart from the use of tile mosaics and 
glazed moulded tiles, underglaze painted tiles in both 
monuments allow for a mid-century dating similar to 
examples in Bidar [4.v.]. On the other hand, the sim- 
ple colour scheme of blue, turquoise and white with 
plain terra cotta elements harks back to 8th/14th cen- 
tury Persia. As in other parts of the Subcontinent, 
the use of plain earthenware for glazed tiles makes 
for a poor finish. The composite body of Persian ori- 
gin would bond better with the glaze, but this tech- 
nique is seldom found on monuments in Sind. 
Bibliography: Ahmad Nabi Khan, Uchchh, history 
and architecture, Islamabad 1980; K.K. Mumtaz, Archi- 
tecture in Pakistan, Singapore 1985, 46-9; T. Hasan, 
Ceramics of Sultanate India, in South Asian Studies, xi 
(1995), 83-106. (YOLANDE CROWE) 
‘UD (a.) means basically “wood, piece of wood, 


; plank, spar" (pls. aad, ‘īdān). 


I IN DAILY LIFE 

l. ‘Ud as perfume and incense and as a 
medicament 

In the Arabic materia medica it indicates the so- 
called “aloe wood”. This designation, used in trade, 
is conventional but incorrect because aloe wood is 


| called sabr [g..]. Ud has to do with certain kinds of 


resinous, dark-coloured woods with a high specific 


| weight and a strong aromatic scent, which were used 


in medicine as perfume and incense (“d al-bakhür) 
and were highly coveted because of their rarity and 
value. The main suppliers of these woods are Aquilaria 
agallocha [Lour.] Roxb. (Aloexylon agallochum Lour.) and 


| Aquilaria malaccensis Lam., Thymelaeaceae. Agallocha wood 
| therefore is the better term. It was already correctly 


described by Dioscurides under ayaA(Ajoxov (ed. Well- 


| mann, i, 23), in the Arabic Dioscurides translation, 


aghālūkhun (ed. Dubler-Terés, i, 19). 

There are many names of plants composed with 
“ad which belong to quite different families of plants. 
Al-üd al-hindi is mostly synonymous with the above- 
mentioned Agallocha; ‘id al-rih (“fragrant wood"), e.g., 
is Berberia vulgaris L., Berberidaceae; ‘itd al-salib (“cross 
wood”, so-named because the drug, if put “cross-wise” 
on the breast, is said to cure epilepsy) is Paeonia offic- 
inalis L., Ranunculaceae; ‘id al-karh (“active against 
ulcers”) is Anacyclus pyrethrum D.C., Compositae; “tid al- 
‘utas (“sneezing wood”) is Schoenocaulon officinale, Liliaceae, 
etc. A long list is given by Dozy, Suppl., s.v. “ŭd, with 


: some thirty names, many of which in turn can indi- 
carved with geometric patterns except for bell shapes, | 
reminiscent of Hindu ornament. The wood ceilings | 
are divided by rafters which enclose series of star-pat- | 


cate various plants. 

The designation derived from the place of origin 
was also usual. According to most authors, al-ūd al- 
mandali (from India) seems to rank as the most valu- 
able wood, after that a/-"ūd al-samandūrī (also from 


| India), the best kind of which is the blue one with 


much water, then the heavy, hard, compact one which 
does not contain water. Then follows al-'ūd al-kimārī, 
and after that a/-'üd al-sanfi and many others (see on 
these, 2. below). The most comprehensive description, 


| the extraction, the classification and the use of ‘ad 
: are found in al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, xii, 23-38 (tr. 
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Wiedemann and found in the collected Aufsdtze zur 
arabischen. Wissenschaflsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, 1970, 
li, 247-54). 

For the medicinal use of the Agallochon, see above 
all, Ibn Samadjün (see BibL): it opens obstructions of 
the spleen and the liver, fortifies the heart and gives 
the mouth a pleasant smell, alerts the senses, fortifies 
the nerves, strengthens the gums and absorbs the 
moisture of the stomach (billat al-ma'ida). 

Bibliography: Ibn Samadjün, Djami* al-adwiya al- 
mufrada, Frankfurt 1992, iii, 123-30; Ibn al-Baytār, 
al-Djāmi" li-mufradāt al-adwiya wa-'l-aghdhiya, Būlāķ 

1291, iii, 143 (tr. Leclerc, nos. 1603-10); Tuhfat al- 

ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, nos. 280, 

308, 318; M.A.H. Ducros, Essai sur le droguier popu- 

laire arabe, Gairo 1930, nos. 77, 164-7, 224; A. Diet- 

rich, Dioscurides triumphans, Gottingen 1988, i, 19. 

(A. DIETRICH) 

2. ‘Ud wood in mediaeval Islamic economic 
and social history 

The terms used to qualify various kinds of “ad, the 
fragrant heartwood of the lign-aloe (Lat. lignum-aloe) 
or eagle-wood (both misnomers, in that the tree has 
no connection with the aloes-plant, see below, or with 
eagles, see 1. above), sc. al-'üd al-hindi, al-'üd al-ķimārī, 
al-'üd al-sanft, etc., indicate the place of origin of these 
products, ie. India, Southeast Asia and the islands 
beyond. Kimàr corresponds to Khmer or Cambodia 
(see KIMAR, with note of the ambiguities surrounding 
the exact nature of the aloes tree). Sanf [g.v.] is Campa, 
Cambodia and the adjacent parts of what is now 
southern Vietnam [see Gam]. Ķimār and Sanf being 
tropical forest regions. Hence Arabic geographical lit- 
erature stresses the importance of Further India for 
aloes wood: see e.g. al-Tha‘alibi, Lata’if al-ma'árif, 
tr. C.E. Bosworth, The Book of curious and entertaining 
information, Edinburgh 1968, 139, 146; al-Marwazi, in 
V. Minorsky (ed. and tr.), Sharaf al-Zamān T àhir Marvazī 
on China, the Turks and India, London 1942, text *39, 
tr. 51. The East Indian islands, now making up mod- 
ern Indonesia, were likewise celebrated as sources of 
aloes-wood, and Marco Polo mentions both Chamba 
and Java the Lesser (sc. Sumatra) as sources for it, 
whilst Abu '1-Fadl ‘Allami’s A’in-i Akbarī gives Atéeh 
in Sumatra [see atyEH] and Tenasserim, the coastland 
of southern Burma [see MERGUI], as the sources of 
imports of 'üd-; ģjāwī into Mughal India during the 
16th century (Yule and Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, "London 1903, ii, 268, 271-2, 284, 287; cf. also 
Ibn Battüta, Rikla, iii, 228, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, 
ii, 876). 

*Üd wood was early regarded as a luxury item in 
mediaeval Islam, and its uses included those for fine 
wood-carving and for furniture-making. The anony- 
mous Sth/llth century author of the K. al-Dhakh@ir 
wa ‘l-tuhaf (often attributed to the Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr) 
frequently mentions it amongst lists of presents given 
by potentates who had military or commercial connec- 
tions with the Indian subcontinent or the Indian Ocean 
fringes, e.g. the Saffarid Ya'küb b. al-Layth [g.v.] and 
the Ziyadid ruler of Yemen Ishak b. Ibrahim (d. 371/ 
981) (ed. M. Hamidullah, Kuwayt 1959, §§ 47, 76, 
223, Eng. tr. Ghada al-Qaddimi, Book of gifts and rar- 
ities, Cambridge, Mass. 1996), and specifies that stools 
or chairs or stands, karāsī [see KURsI], were made 
from it ($ 239). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Bosworth) 

II. IN music 

The lute (a/-ūd, from the usage of wood for its 
sound-chest and neck, see above) has been the most 


important musical instrument of Islamic peoples from 
the Atlantic shores to the Persian lands, with its use 
extending in pre-modern times into the Iranian world, 
Central Asia and Muslim India. The Arabic term has 
passed into European languages as Span. alaude, Port. 
alaud, Ital. liuto, Fr. luth, Eng. lute, Ger. Laute, etc. 

1. The pre-modern history of the instru- 
ment and its usage 

Arabic authors do not discriminate between the 
barbat and the ‘d, but there seems to have been a 
fundamental distinction between them. The barbat had 
its sound-chest and neck constructed in one gradu- 
ated piece, whereas in the *ūd proper the sound-chest 
and neck were separate. Al-Mastūdī says (Murüdj, viii, 
88) that the lute was “invented” by Lamak [9.v.] 
(Lamech of Genesis, iv), but elsewhere (viii, 99) he tells 
us that it was generally acknowledged that the Greeks 
were the inventors. Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid and 
Ptolemy are also given the credit of its invention, 
although in his Tanbīk, 129, al-Mas'üdi says that, since 
Ptolemy does not mention the lute, the Greeks evi- 
dently did not know of it. The instrument was cer- 
tainly of ancient origin. Whether the terra-cotta figure 
found at Goshen in Egypt, and attributed to the XIX- 
XX dynasties, shows a lute or not, we see undoubted 
examples of it in India from the 2nd century B.C. 
(sculpture from Bharhut in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta). 

We are told that the lute (fūd) was known in Persia 
at the time of the Sasanid Shāpūr I (A.D. 241-72) 
during whose reign it is said to have been invented. 
It is more likely, however, that this instrument was 
the barbat, and that the reference is rather to an 
improvement, possibly the substitution of a belly of 
wood instead of skin. In folk etymology, the Persians 
called the instrument the barbat because it resembled 
the breast (dar) of a duck (baf) (al-Kh"àrazmi, Mafātīh 
al-ulüm, 238). J.P.N. Land was of the opinion that 
the Persian lute referred to by Arabic authors was ac- 
tually a two-stringed /unbür, but several specimens of 
Sāsānid art (4th-7th centuries) have preserved designs 
of the Persian lute showing four strings, and the num- 
ber of strings is confirmed from other sources (JRAS 
[1899], 59). That a two-stringed lute (d) existed at 
the end of the 7th century in ‘Irak we know from 
al-Tkd al-farid (iü, 181), and the design of a two-stringed 
lute (barbat) of the 8th-9th century has been preserved. 
The barbat was the chief instrument of the Arab 
Ghassānids in pre-Islamic times (Aghani', xvi, 15) and 
also of the Syrians in early Islamic times (ibid, ii, 
84). The Greek Bopfitog would appear to have been 
borrowed from the Orient, and Strabo remarks on 
its barbaric name (Geography, x. ii, 17). 

The Arabs of pre-Islamic times had certain types of 
the lute, known as the mizhar, kiran and muwattar. These 
would appear to have been identical with the barbat 
but with skin bellies. The mizhar is unanimously iden- 
tified with the lute (ūd) by the Arabic lexicographers 
(see also al-Mas‘adi, Murūdj, viii, 93; al-Ikd al-farid, 
iii, 186). In the 11th-century Glossarium Latino-Arabicum 
edited by Seybold, however, the mazhar (562) or mizhar 
(508) equates with fympanum, and the modern mazhar 
is a tambourine. Indeed, the identification by the older 
Arabic lexicographers is suspect. The praises of the 
mizhar are sung by the 6th-century poets Imru? al- 
Kays and ‘Alkama. The iran, according to al-Harbī 
(d. 285/898), was also a lute (fūd), and this author 
says that it was so called because it was placed [in 
playing] against the breast. This instrument is also men- 
tioned by Imre? al-Kays. The muwattar is referred to 
by the mukhadram poet Labid and is generally consid- 
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ered to be a lute (ūd). About the close of the 6th | 


century, al-Nadr b. al-Harith is said to have intro- 
duced the ‘d from ‘Irak into Mecca (al-Mas'üdi, 
Murüdj, viii, 93-4), the probable special feature of the 
instrument being its wooden belly. Al-Kalbi (d. 763) 
records (Aghani', vii, 188) that the first to play the 
lute ('àd) in Medina was Sā'ib Khathir (d. 683). In 
ca. 684, Ibn Suraydj [4.».] played on a lute (fūd) con- 
structed after the Persian manner (Aghani', i, 98) (see 
the lute delineated in E. Herzfeld, Die Malereien von 
Samara, Berlin 1927). This Persian type of lute con- 
tinued to be favoured by the Arabs until Zalzal [9.v.] 
invented his “perfect lute" or ‘ud shabbat (Aghānī', v, 
24). The Persian lute, i.e. the barbat, continued, how- 
ever, to be favoured, side-by-side with the ‘ad proper. 

'Two other instruments of this type that we know 
of are the pipà and kabiis. The pīpā is the so-called 
“balloon guitar" of the Chinese (Van Aalst, Chinese music, 
Shanghai 1884, 64), who are said to have possessed it 
since the days of the Han dynasty. It was introduced 
into ‘Irak by the Mongols in the 13th century—Ibn 
Ghaybī (d. 838/1435) describes it—and may be 
found in the paintings of the Mughal-Persian school. 
Al-Mutarrizi (d. 613/1216) refers to an instrument 
which he calls the mi‘zaf [g.v.] and describes it as “a 
sort of tunbür" made by the people of al-Yaman. 
According to the author of the Tādi al-arüs, this was 
the instrument now known as the kabis. The kabis 
(al-Hidjaz), kabbūs (Umān), kanbūs (Hadramawt), kupūz 
or kipiiz (Turkey) is a very old instrument. Ewliya 
Čelebi [go] says that the küpüz was invented by a 
vizier of Mehemmed II (d. 886/1481) named Ahmed 
Pasha Hersek Oghlu. He describes it as being a hol- 
low instrument, smaller than the shashtār, and mounted 
with three strings (Travels, 1/2, 235). On the other 
hand, Ibn Ghaybī says that the kūpūz rūmī had five 
double strings. The instrument is no longer used by 
the Turks, although it has survived under the name 
of kobza, koboz, in Poland, Russia, and the Balkans, 
but here it is the lute proper and nota barbat type. 
In Central Asia, a rather primitive bowed instrument 
is known as the Kübüz (Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat, Uzbīk 
kilasstk mūsikāsī, Tashkent 1927, 43). 

The ‘zd or lute proper, as introduced by Zalzal [g.v.] 
in the 8th century, had, apparently, a separate neck 
like the modern instrument, whereas the barbat or 
Persian lute, which the Arabs had used until then, 
had no separate neck, the whole instrument from the 
head downwards being in one graduated piece, per- 
haps hollow throughout like the kabūs. Zalzal's “ad al- 
shabbūt was so named because it resembled the fish 
called the shabbūt. The description of the shabbüt given 
by the Arabic lexicographers leads to the inference 
that the sound-chest of Zalzal's lute was ovoid rather 
than pear-shaped (cf. the Spanish machéte in Engel's 
Catalogue of the musical instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, London 1874, pl. facing 248, which is in the 
form of a fish). We see the form of the “id al-shabbit 
persisting in Islamic art for centuries, but the pear- 
shaped sound-chest, upon which the barbat was 
founded, eventually became the more popular type. 
Ziryab (8th century [9.v.]), the famous Andalusī musi- 


cian, is claimed to have improved the “d at Baghdad, | 


and in al-Andalus he introduced a plectrum of quill 
instead of the one of wood that had hitherto been 
used (al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 86-7). He is also said 
to have introduced a fifth string, a device dealt with 
by both al-Kindī and al-Farabi. For a full statement 


of the influence (ta'thir, cf. 40¢) of the strings of the | 


‘id on man, see Farmer, The influence of music: from 
Arabic sources, London 1926. 


At this period, the names of the various parts of 
the ‘ad were: ras (head, scroll) malawi (tuning pegs), 
anf (nut), ibrik or ‘unk (neck), atwtār (strings), dasātīn 
(frets), musht (bridge-tailpiece), wadjh (belly), ‘ayn (sound- 
hole) and midrab (plectrum). For the particular names 
of the strings and frets, see MUSIK. 

By the time of Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 692/1293 
[9.2.]), the “ad had five strings (Carra de Vaux, Le traité 
des rapports musicaux... par Safi ed-Din ‘Abd al-Mumin, 
Paris 1891, 52), and this continued up to the 16th 
century in the East. This instrument, called the ‘ad 
kàmil, was slightly larger than the older classical lute 
(‘td kadim) of four strings. A Persian treatise on music, 
the Kanz al-iuhaf (14th century), and a Turkish imi- 
tation of the same by Ahmed Oghlu Shukrullah (15th 
century) give full details of the construction of the 
‘ad. Unlike the mediaeval lute, the modern lute is not 
fretted. The seven double-stringed instrument is fig- 
ured and fully described by Villoteau in the Description 
de l'Égypte, Paris 1809-26, fol. ed., i, 847, and in Lane's 
Modern Egyptians (1836). The Egyptian ‘üd of modern 
times has five double strings (Darwish Muhammad, 
Safa’ al-awkat, Cairo 1910, 11; Muhammad Kamil al- 
Khula‘i, a/-Mūsīkī al-sharki, Cairo 1904), although occa- - 
sionally six double strings may be found. In Syria 
and Palestine, a seven double-stringed instrument was 
in use (Mīkhā'īl Mushaka, a/-Risāla al-shihābiyya) in the 
early 19th century, but this has now fallen into desue- 
tude in favour of the five double-stringed instrument. 
Turkey has come to favour a six-stringed “ŭd with 
five double and one single string (Fakhrī Bey, Nagari 
we-'ilmī “id dersleri, Istanbul). Specimens of the ‘ñd may 
be found in most museums of the world. 

Among other types of the lute are the tuhfat al-ūd, 
kuwitra, lawta, rüd, shahrüd, tarab al-futuh, tarab zür, awzan, 
rubāb, mughni, shidirghū and rūh afzā. The tuhfat al-'üd 
is described by Ibn Ghaybi as a half-sized lute. The 
kuwitra or kuwithra is a lute with a smaller and shal- 
lower sound-chest, its head being fixed obliquely rather 
than at a right angle as in the ‘ad. It is common to 
the whole of the Maghrib and has four double strings. 
The name is a colloquial diminutive of kitāra or kithāra, 
an instrument used in Muslim Spain as early as the 
10th century (al-Tkd al-farid; see further ĶITHĀRA). The 
lawta is somewhat similar to the kuwitra. It has four 
double strings, and is very popular in Turkey. It 
appears to have been borrowed, together with its 
name, from Italy, and is certainly of comparatively 
modern adoption since it is not mentioned by Ewliya 
Celebi. The rüd is of Persian origin and the world, 
like ar, means a string. It was also an instrument of 
the lute family. Ibn Ghaybi mentions a rüd khātī or 
rüd khant. The rüdak and rüda are also mentioned. 
Ewliya Celebi describes a rüda which had “recently” 
been invented by a certain Shukrullah Beg. He likens 
it to the čārtār. Al-Maķķarī (Analectes, ii, 143-4), quot- 
ing al-Shakundi (d. 628/1231), mentions the rūta 
in al-Andalus. This may have been identical with 
the Latin ruta, ruda, rote. The shahrüd or shāhrūdh was 
allegedly invented in 299/912 by Hakim b. Ahwas 
al-Sughdi (Mafatth al-ulüm, 237). In al-Fārābī's day it 
had a compass of three octaves (d'Erlanger, La musique 
arabe, i, Paris 1930, 42). Ibn Ghaybi says that it had 
ten double strings and that it was twice the length 
of the ordinary ‘d. The tarab ai-futuh and tarab zūr 
are described by him. The first named had six double 
strings. The name {arab is still to be found in an in- 
strument of India. The ģarab was probably the origi- 
nal of the European tiorba (Farmer, Historical facts for 
the Arabian musical influence, 44). The awzàn is also 


' described by Ibn Ghaybi. It was a Turkish instrument 
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popular with the Mamlük sultans of Egypt (al-Makrizi, 
Hist. des sultans Mamlouks, i/1, 136). It was certainly 
not a drum as Quatremére thought, since Ibn Ghaybi 
places it among the lutes of three strings, and says 
that it was played with a wooden plectrum by Turkish 
minstrels. The rubāb (a lute) is to be distinguished 
from the rabàb (a viol. The former is a Persian and 
Eastern Turkish instrument with a vaulted sound-chest 
and incurvations at the waist. It is described at length 
in the Kang al-tuhaf. The lower part of the belly was 
of skin, and three double strings were mounted on 
it. Ibn Ghaybī says that sometimes four or five dou- 
ble strings were adopted. In Persia it has fallen into 
disuse. In Turkestan, however, it still continues to be 
favoured, but here it is strung with three single strings 
together with twelve sympathetic strings. It has found 
its way into India and China. The mughni or müghni 
is said to have been. invented by Şafi al-Din al- 
Urmawi. It was a sort of arch-lute and is described 
in the Kanz al-tuhaf and by Ibn Ghaybī and Ewliya 
Celebi. The shidirghi, as it is written by Ibn Ghaybr, 
was a long instrument with half of its belly covered 
with skin. It had four strings but was mostly used, 
he says, in China. The rūk afzā had a hemispherical 
sound-chest with six double strings of silk and metal. 
Many instruments with a hemispherical sound-chest 
like this are to be found depicted in Persian art. 
Bibliography: For a detailed bibl., including also 
catalogues of collections of musical instruments, see 

H.G. Farmer, EI! art., and in particular, his own 

A history of Arabian music to the XIIIth century, London 

1929; Historical facts for the Arabian musical influence, 

London 1930; and An old Moorish lute tutor, London 

1932. See also The New Grove dictionary of music and 

musicians, London 1980, xi, art Lute, and ĶITHĀRA; 

MŪSĪĶĪ; TUNBÜR. (H.G. FARMER) 

2. Usage in the 20th century 

Although less prized by the Turks and set aside 
by the Persians, the “éd has in the 20th century become 
popular amongst the Arabs as an instrument of accom- 
paniment. 

At the end of the 19th century, despite the suprem- 
acy of singing over instrumental sound, a taste for in- 
strumental recitals re-appeared. In the 20th century, 
Egypt has produced Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
Riyād Sunbātī. In Syria, Farid al-Atrash has stayed 
within the Egyptian taste but ‘Umar Nakshbandi, using 
an ‘d made by Antün Nahhat, has made use of Dama- 
scene themes in a talented fashion. 

The great revival began in Istanbul towards the close 
of the Ottoman empire. Two lute makers, the Greek 
Manol (Adelfion Veniou) and the Armenian Onnik (Ga- 
ripyan) made refined instruments with six courses, 
adapted for musical shifts, vibrato, nuances of dynam- 
ics and playing with four fingers of the left hand. 
The two finest interpreters have been Udi Hrant and 
Yorgo Bacanos, followed by a host of excellent soloists. 
Amongst these Istanbulis, Serif Muhyieddin Haydar 
Hasimi Targan, faithful to the Ottoman cause, left 
Kemalist Turkey and settled in New York before 
becoming director of the Institute of Music in Baghdad 
from 1937 to 1948. Distinguished and reserved, he 
trained several brilliant pupils who are to be grouped 
together with the lute makers Usta *Alī and Muham- 
mad Fadil as the “lutenist school of Baghdad”. They 
have included Salman Shukür and Ghanim Haddad, 
faithful disciples, Munir Bashir, the sole one to achieve 
a reputation in the West (d. 1997), and Djamil 
Ghànim, a Yemeni with a voluptuous style, also now 
dead. ‘Alr Imam, Nasir Shamma and ‘Umar Bashir 
are taking their places. But the most dazzling of all 


was the Syrian Orthodox from Upper Mesopotamia, 
Djamil Bashir (d. 1977), who became the ideal inter- 
preter of the anguish and poetry of the ‘Iraki soul, 
and will always remain “the immortal of the lute”. 
(J.-Cr. CHABRIER) 

3. Musical language of the classical lute 

[N.B. Abbreviations are indicated on the table 
“Realisation”: cent = °; Holderian comma = h. Meas- 
urements. All these have been made on a Manol tūd 
with strings of 585 mm and are related in the text 
of the article to strings normalised at 600 mm, hence 
an octave: 300 mm, a fifth: 200 mm, a fourth: 150 
mm, and a major Pythagorean tone: 66.66 mm.] 

I. Organology and tuning. 

The classical lute is a short-necked instrument with 
strings which are plucked. The bulging, half-pear- 
shaped sound box is made from wooden ribs (up to 
29). It is covered with a flat belly of wood pierced 
with a rosette and often with two sound holes. The 
neck comprises a flat, polished extension of the main 
body for fingering. A peg board, at an obtuse angle 
to the neck, holds ten to fourteen pegs. The strings 
come from a holder attached to the belly (and some- 
times from the body with a bridge) passing along the 
belly and the finger-board to a nut situated at an 
angle to the neck and the peg board. The vibrating 
length of the open strings is about 600 mm (400 mm 
along the belly and 200 mm along the fingering- 
board). It allows one to play over a range of a fifth, 
apart from shifts. The strings are placed in five courses 
in groups of two. The classical mode of playing, in 
retreat since the golden age, uses only two fingers of 
the left hand without nuances and a stiff plectrum. 
But the more refined ‘ds which evolved at Baghdad 
and Istanbul, with shorter open strings of 585 mm, 
are meant for playing with four fingers on six courses, 
with expressiveness, nuances of dynamics, vibrato and 
shifting of the hand, and with a supple, eagle's feather 
quill plectrum. 

Tuning. Maintaining intervals of fourths between 
the courses, tuning is elaborated around the courses 
2, ‘ashiran, 3, dügüh, 4, nawā and 5, gardān (with the 
Mediterranean equivalence /al-ré2-sol2-do3 when the 
"key-tone" rast is in do2). For tuning by perfect fourths, 
the first course can be tuned in Karár-büsalik (mi 1), a 
sharp course 6 in ģjawāb-čahārgāh ( fa3). But by tun- 
ing course | in yegah (soll) one achieves the yekgāk, a 
historical degree of course 1 with open string and the 
basis of the “perfect system” of the ancients; and yegāk 
(soll) is one octave lower than nawā (sol2). The sonor- 
ity of the lute is then improved. The refined ‘ids of 
Istanbul and Baghdàd adopt a succession of fourths 
on the courses 2-5. In academic tuning, course | is 
in yegah and course 6, bass pitched, a fifth or a fourth 
under course 1, hence in karar-rast (dol) or kardr-diigah 
(rēl). But these schools adopt different “key-tone” rāsts, 
either 7é2 in Turkey, fa2 or sol2 in ‘Irak and Iran; and 
they place course 6 at the side of course | or course 
5. There are thus open-string tunings like rél-lal-sil- 
mi2-la2-ré3 (Serif Muhiddin Haydar Hasimi Tangan), 
do2-ré2-so[2-do3-fa3-fal (Munir Bashir, Djamil Ghanim), 
ré2-mi2-la2-ré3-so[3-soll (Djamil Bashir), s0 (or dol) 
fa -sil-mi2-la2-ré3 (tuning used today in Turkey). 

Il. The standard of acoustic systems; the realisation of a 
chromatic, Pythagorean scale on the strings. (See the table 
“Realisation”, Fig. 1, and the lower part of the main 
table, Fig. 2, lower band “Scala” making explicit this 
scale on the lute string.) 

As a monochord, the (zd has been the standard 
for acoustic, scaling, modal and instrumental languages, 
perpetuated within the Arabo-Islamic civilisation since 
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REALISATION D'UNE GAMME CHROMATIQUE PYTHAGORICIENNE SUR CORDE.J.C.C.Chabrier.1987 
notes|mm/600| rapport numérique|cents jHolder|code Nom de l'intervalle 
en do|/corde|diapason/seg.vibr|1200/o LES JCC 


531441/524288 
256/243 
2187/2048 
65536/59049 


$e 
>> 


Comma pythagoricien 
Limma,Seconde mineure 
Apotomé 

Dilimma.Seconde neutre.3adim 


ee 


9/8 
4182969/4194304 
32/21 
19683/16384 
8182/6561 
81/64 


2097152/1594323 
4/3 
177147/131072 
1024/729 
729/512 
262144/177147 
3/2 
1594323/1048576 
128/81 
6561/4096 
32768/19683 
27/16 
14348907/8388608 
8388608/4782969 
16/9 
59049/32168 
4096/2187 
243/128 
1048576/531441 
2/1 


Fig. 1. Table (“Realisation”) of the chromatic Pythagorean 
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Ton maj.Seconde majeure 
Seconde majeure « comma 
Tierce mineure 

Seconde augmentée 

Tiarce neutre.4a diminuée 
Tierce majeure,Diton 
Tierce majeure + comma 
Quarte neutre 

Quarte juste 

Tierce augmentée, 4a +c 
Quinte diminuée 

Quarte augmentče,Triton 
Sixte diminuče, 5a neutre 
Quinte juste 

Quinte juste + comma 

Sixte mineure 

Quinte augmentée 

Septième diminuée,6a neutre 
Sixte majeure 

Sixte mejeure + comma 
Septiàme mineure - comma 
Septiàme mineurs 

Sixte augmentée 

Octave diminués, Ta neutre 
Septiéme majeure 

Neuvième diminués,8a neutre 
Octave juste 


scale on the lute's strings. 
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‘Abbasid times. Most of the acoustic systems of this 
culture were Pythagorean, despite the addition of new, 
derived degrees. It is thus indispensable at the outset 
to realise a chromatic Pythagorean scale with 31 marks 
to the octave. This density will allow the generation 
and analysis of complex expressions. (See the table 
“Realisation”, which also shows the abbreviations used 
for the intervals). 

The actualisation of this chromatic Pythagorean 
scale on the lute’s strings must take into account the 
peculiarities of the scale of sounds of the civilisation 


in question, One may note at the outset from the | 


bass to the treble, the arrangement of the seven “dia- 


tonic" degrees designated successively by their indi- | 
cation of “code JCC”, by the interval formed with | 


the tonic “key-tone” rast (supposedly in 462) and by 
their “oriental” name (of Persian origin, here “norm- 
alised”): 0.A: tonic: rast: do; 4.E: 2am: dūgāk: ré, 7.H: 
Ban: segāh: mid; 10.K: 4a]: čahārgāh: fa; 14.0: 5a]: nawa: 
sol, 18.8: 6aM: husayni: la 21.V: Tan: awd] (eve): sid; 
24.7: Baj: gardaniyya (kardān): do. 

In order to pass from this “diatonic” .scale to a 
“chromatic” one with 24 degrees, each major tone 
has to be marked out with the limma, apotome and 
dilimma intervals. In order to arrive at 30 degrees, 
one has to add the degrees a comma above the dia- 
tonic degrees. The 31st degree 19-T: minor seventh 
less a comma: /a3 is a peculiarity outside this scale. 
(See the lower band of the main table (scala).) 


It should be noted that the degrees of this Pytha- | 
gorean scale are not acoustically equidistant. Inversely, | 
if one looks at the upper “teeth” of the scala band | 


designated "quart" and illustrating a scale of 24 quar- 
ter-tones, one can note the "acoustic equidistance" of 
the intervals. One may also note the differences in 
the pitches of the intervals between the Pythagorean 
scale and that of quarter-tones, especially the pitches 
of the neutral degrees segah and awdj, respectively 
7.H:3an: segāh:mid; and 21.V:7an: awd: sid. (See the 
lower band of the main table (scala).) 

III. Evolution of the acoustic systems on the ùd. 

(1) The system of Pythagoras in Islam (main table, reg- 


ister 1) (al-Kindī, Banu 'I-Munadjdjim on the ‘ad, al- | 


Fārābī on the čang or harp, 8th-10th centuries). 


This is a ditonic Pythagorean system defining the | 


following intervals: 2a m (limma), 2a M (tone), 3a m, 


a 3a M (ditone), 4a J, 4a A (tritone), 5a J (for the | 


values, see the table "Realisation". 

(2) The system of equidistant divisions on the string (main 
table, upper register 2) (Mansür Zalzal, Baghdad, 8th 
century). 

This probably refers to intervals maintained in 
authochthonous musical systems. Starting from the 
Pythagorean degrees, Zalzāl conceived intervals defined 
by the equidistances on the strings, thus in the order 
of elaboration (if the empty string sounds in do) 

1. Equidistance between 2a M and 3a M: defines 
the Persian 3a m (Persian medius finger) (mij; 96.30 
mm; 81/68; 303°; 13,4 hj 

2. Equidistance between nut and Persian 3a m: 


defines the Persian 2a n (neighbour of the index fin- | 


ger) 76. 48.15 mm; 162/149; 145%; 6,4 h;) 
3. Eguidistance between Persian 3a m and 3a M: 


defines the 3a n of Zalzal (medius finger of Zalzal) | 


(mij, 111.11 mm; 27/22; 355°; 15,7 hj) 

4. Eguidistance between nut and 3a n of Zalzal: 
defines the 2a n of Zalzal (neighbour of the index 
finger) (ré; 55.55 mm; 54/49; 168%; 7,4 h;) 

(3) The para-Pythagorean system of al-Farabi (main table, 
upper register 3) (al-Farabi, 10th century) 

Al-Farabi recommends the division of the fourth 


into 10 degrees which will serve to make up the 
modes. He takes up all the intervals mentioned above 
and concerns himself with the division of the tone: 

1. The equidistance nut-2aM: Semitone: (rép; 33,33 
mm; 18/17; 98°; 4,33 h) 

2. The equidistance nut-semitone: Quarter: (dot; 
16.66 mm; 36/35; 49°; 2,17 h) 

3. The equidistance semitone-tone: Three quarters: 


| (ré; 50 mm; 12/11; 151°, 6,68 h) 


(4) The para-Pythagorean system of Ibn Sind (main table 
upper register 4) (Ibn Sina, llth century). 

By division and subtraction, he defines low neutral 
intervals: 

1. The equidistance 2a M—4a J: 3a n (mij; 107,69 
mm; 39/32; 343°; 15,17 h) 

2. Subtraction of one major tone: 2a n: (éf 46.15 
mm; 13/12 139°; 6,15 h) 

3. Subtraction of one maxim tone (8/7): 2a m (rég; 
37.36 mm; 273/256; 112°; 5 h) 

(5) The para-harmonic system of al-Farabi (main table, 
upper register 5) 

This system concerning the rabāba figures for com- 
parative purposes (p.m.) 

(6), (7) Pythagoro-commatic systems (main table, upper 
registers 6,7) 

(al-Fārābi on the tumbūr, Şafi al-Din, 13th century 
on the üd) 

Starting from Zalzal's system, scholars were pre- 
occupied with the placing needed to give to the neu- 
tral intervals (2a n and 3a n). The first of these two 
scholars, then the second, aimed at “ennobling” these 
neutral degrees by giving them Pythagorean defini- 
tions (3 a diminished and 4a diminished). 

l. Starting from the 5a diminished (solB; 172.85 
mm; 1024/729; 588?3; 26 h). Subtraction of a major 
tone, giving: (neutral third): 4a diminished: (mid; 119.46 


| mm; 8192/6561; 384%4; 17 h) 


2. Starting from the 4a diminished (mid; 119.46 
mm; 8192/6561; 384?4; 17 h). Subtraction of a major 
tone, giving; (neutral second): 3a diminished: (réd; 59.39 


| mm; 65536/59049; 180°5; 8 h-) 


Separated from the consecutive treble-pitched inter- 
vals by a Pythagorean comma, these neutral marks 
are very close to two intervals of the harmonic sys- 
tem, respectively the 3a Major (120 mm; 5/4; 386?3; 
17 h) and the harmonic “minor tone" (60 mm; 10/9; 
18224; 8 h+). 

Nevertheless, these Pythagoro-commatic systems, 
dividing the tone into two limmas and a comma, or 
three intervals to a major tone, involve only 17 degrees 


' to the octave. 


(8) Pythagoro-commatic systems with 24 or 31 degrees 
(main table, upper register 8) (Turkey, the Baghdad 
lutenists, Middle Eastern churches, Aleppo, etc.) 

By adding to the three degrees marking out the tone, 
the Pythagorean comma (8.07 mm; 531441/524288; 
23°5; 1,04 h), the apotome (38.13 mm; 2187/2048; 
113°7; 5 h) and the 7a minor less a comma (257.8 mm; 
8388608/4782969; 972°; 43 h), one can define systems 
with 24 or 31 degrees. 

(9), (10) Division of the octave into 24 quartertones (17 
fo 24 degrees) (main table, upper registers 9, 10) (La 
Borde, 18th century, Mushaka, Ellis, 19th century, 
1932 Cairo Congress). 

This does not involve an acoustic system, but an 


| equal temperament with 24 intervals to the octave, 


dividing the major tone into four quartertones theo- 
retically equal. The neutral degrees are respectively 
worth, the 2a n: 3 quarters and the 3a n: 7 quarters, 
the 4a J: 10 quarters, the 5a J: 14 quarters. The equal- 
ising of the intervals makes the system transposable. 
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Djamil Bashir on the lute. Photo Jean-Claude Chabrier. 
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One can equally reduce it to a system of 17 degrees | tem of 17 degrees (main table. register 10: A-C-D-E- 


by suppressing the degrees situated a quartertone above 
the diatonic marks. Such a system with 17 degrees 
is found on popular instruments (buzuk, tanbūra), in 
Iran, etc. 

IV. The ‘iid as bearer of a scaling system. The theoreti- 
cal, basic scale of virtually available sounds or degrees: “ton 
system". 

(1) Evolution of the scaling terminology. 

As the bearer and the standard of successive acoustic 
systems, the fud is also the bearer of the scaling sys- 
tem (theoretical, basic scale of virtually available sounds 
or degrees: “ton system”) whose intervals are defined 
by the acoustic system adopted. 

At the outset, with the simple Pythagorean system 
(main table, upper register 1), the intervals and the 
genres were defined by the theory of "fingering 
degrees” (asābi'): open string (mutlak); index finger (sab- 
baba) for the 2a; medius finger (wusté) for the 3a m 
or 3a n; ring finger (binsir) for the 3a M; and little 
finger (Khinsi) for the fourths. In practice, the first 
position of the lutenists gives a tighter form of play 
with index finger = 2a m; medius finger = 2a M; 
ring finger = 3a m; and little finger = 3a M. 

With the proliferation of degrees, scholars have des- 
ignated the degrees by the letters of the alphabet. 
Then the Persian term gah (“position”) appeared, pre- 
ceded by a number ( yek, do, sē, čahār, shēsh, hafi) for 
defining the diatonic heptatonic system starting from 
the bass, open string yek-gah (first position). 

Finally, there is formed, as with the Greeks, a “per- 
fect system" of two octaves with 48 names of degrees, 
varying litde from one country to another. [n the 
midst of names of diatonic degrees are inserted names 
of intermediate degrees which may be preceded by 
the suffixs nim denoting the bass intermediate degree 
and tk/dik denoting the treble intermediate degree. 
Thus one has the succession from bass to treble 
rast/ nim-zirgula/ zirgula/ tik-zirgula/ dügàh . . . 

The homophones of the octave are denoted by the 
prefixes Karár/kaba “homophone of the lower octave” 
and djawab/cevap “homophone of the upper octave” 
(e.g. karār/rāst or ģjawāb-awdj). 

Clearly, there exist differences of terminology, not 
only from one country to another but also between 
the Arabic forms and the Turkish forms. In the Arabic 
manuals, the succession is as follows: nim-‘adjam- 
‘ushayran/‘adjam-‘ushayran nim-kurdi/ kurdi ... In 
the Turkish manuals, this becomes for the same degrees 
acem-asiran/ dik-acem-asiran... ... kürdi/ dik-kürdi. 

The Persian terms ¢ahdrgah and gardaniyya become 
in Turkish garigah and gerdaniye and in Arabic djaharkah 
and kardān or kurdān. 

(2) Codification of the 24 intervals of the octave. “FCC 
code”. 

The *perfect system” of two octaves thus gives a 
name to each “fingering degree”. To make this scale 
more adaptable to the various acoustic systems or 
pitches of playing, the author has elaborated a “JCC 
code” denoting the 24 degrees of the octave by a 
number (from 0 to 24) and a letter (from A to Z 
omitting W). The median octave of the "perfect sys- 
tem” is thus denoted a “0.A” rast to “24.Z” gardan. 
This also allows one to note the equivalence with the 
quartertones or rapidly to designate the tuning with 
open strings of a lute (example in the table A-O-S- 
E-O-A) or briefly to denote the degrees of a musical 
mode (example in the lower part of the table A-E- 
H-K-O-S-V-Z, these seven diatonic degrees denoung 
the Rast mode independently of the system’s pitch). 
It can further be utilised for the intervals of a sys- 


G-H-I-K-M-N-O-Q-R-S-U-V-X). 

Hence, with the “JCC code”, the 24 degrees of 
the median octave with equivalences for a key-tone 
rast in do, are as follows: 0.A: RAST (do); 1.B: nīm- 
zirgula: 2.C: zirgula; 3.D: tik-zirgula; 4.E: DUGAH (ré; 
5.F: (nim) kurdī, 6.G: (dik) kurdī, 7.H: SEGĀH (mid); 
8.I būsalik; 9J: tik-būsalik, 10.K: CAHARGAH/ 
DJAHĀRKĀH ( fa); 11.L: nim-hidjdz; 12.M: hidjāz; 13.N: 
tik-hidjāz; 14.0: NAWA (sol); 15.P: nīm-hisār; 16.0; 
hisar, 17.R: tik-hisar; 18.S: HUSATNĪ (la); 19T: (nim) 
tadjam-husaynī, 20.U: (dik) ‘adjam-husayni; 21.V: AWD] 
(std); 22.X: (nim) nihuft; 23.Y: (dik) nihuft, 24.7: GAR- 
DANIYYA/ KARDAN (do). N.B. One also finds 22.X: 
(nim) máhür; 23.Y: (dik) māhūr, and other terms. 

(3) Fingerboard with representation of the degrees by linear 
segments, 

In order to safeguard the invariability of the ter- 
minology and the variability of the pitch of the degrees 
as functions of the acoustic systems, representation by 
fixed points has to be abandoned and replaced by a 
fingering-system for the ‘id of linear segments of about 
two Holderian commas length, i.e. almost a quarter- 
tone. The invariable name of the variable degree is 
written on the linear segment. Then one sees that 
degrees of the different acoustic systems converge on 
this linear segment. This can be verified at the level 
of the neutral diatonic degrees like segah. In the 
Pythagorean system, segah is played with the ratio 
8192/6561, i.e. at 17 Holderian commas, at the end 
of the “segah” segment. In quartertones, or in the 
“Zalzalian” system, it is played with the ratio 27/22, 
ie. 15,7 Holderian commas, at the beginning of the 
“segah” segment. One may note this flexibility in the 
invariability at the level of the awdj and all the other 
intermediate degrees (cf. fingering, and the band 
* scala"). 

V. The ‘ad as bearer of the modal and instrumental lan- 
guages. 

The elaboration of the heptatonic musical modes 
is achieved, once the acoustic system has been defined, 
by the deduction or the selection of seven degrees on 
the basic theoretical scale of virtually available sounds. 
In effect, the majority of the modes within this civil- 
isation are heptatonic. 

Already, on the occasion of the evocation of the 
Pythogorean chromatic scale, a mode was formed on 
the lute’s string. The succession 0.A: rast, 4.E: dügàh; 
7.H: segāk; 10.K: čahārgāh, 14.0: nawā; 18.S: husaynt 
21.V: awdj; 24.Z: gardaniyya. ... forms, with its finalis 
rast, the Rast mode, an academic mode which uses 
the “diatonic” degrees of the “scale” and is charac- 
terised by its neutral 3a (segāh) and by its neutral 7a 
(awdi). 

But here the ‘ñd has been used as a monochord. 
In reality, the succession of courses of strings by fourths 
and the internal structure of the modes come in. The 
Rast mode is made up of a Rast pentachord in rast 
and a Rast tetrachord in nawā. It will then be nec- 
essary to give value to the zawà “pivot” by inserting 
it on an open course. Finally, this Rast mode may 
be played on four courses. The finalis rast has its 
place on the lute’s scale on the course “2” ‘ashtran. 
The dūgāh, segah and čahārgāh degrees are on the 
course “3” dūgāh. The nawà, husayni and awd} degrees 
are on the course “4” nawa. Finally, the octave of 
the finalis gardaniyya is on the course “5” of the same 
name. Inserted in this way, the Rast mode expresses 
the modal language of the ‘ad and every transposition 
on the lute's scale will change its sound characteristics. 
This is the reason why the transposition of a mode 
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gives it a new name, because this transposition dis- 
places the degrees played on open strings and thereby 
changes the sonority of the modal scale. Thus a pre- 
cise modal scale including two augmented seconds 
takes on a name which is different according to its 
insertion: shadd-‘araban in yegāh, süzdil in ‘ashiran, hidjāz- 
kar in rast and shéndz in dūgāh. 

On the other hand, if the transpositions safeguards 
the placing of the pivots on the open strings, it respects 
the internal sonority of the mode. This is the case 
with the transposition of modes of the Bayātī and 
Kurdī family, or the Lami mode, between the "askīrān, 
dūgāh and nawā open courses, because it is a ques- 
tion of transpositions of a fourth by transferring the 


intervals of one course's group to the adjacent course. ; 


The ‘ad is thus the generator of a modal and an 
instrumental language. Because of this, the omission 
by the 1932 Congress in Cairo of any reference to 
the ‘ad language is an irreparable loss [see MAKAM]. 
Bibliography: (in addition to that of 1. above): 
Rauf Yekta Bey, La musique turque, in A. Lavignac 
and L. de la Laurencie (eds.), Encyclopédie de la 
musique et dictionnaire du conservatotre, Pt. I, Histoire de 
la musique, v, Paris 1922, 2845-3064; R. d’Erlanger, 
La musi-que arabe, 6 vols. Paris 1930-59; Suphi Ezgi, 
Türk musikisi. Nazariyeti, 5 vols. Istanbul 1935-53; 
Hüseyin Sadettin Arel, Türk musikisi nazanyati der- 
sleri, Istanbul 1949, repr. 1964, 1968; Djamil Bashir, 
al-Ud wa-tarikat tadrisihi/ Ud, ways and methods of teach- 
ing, and Iraqi folk songs, Baghdad 1962; Mutlu Torum, 
Ud dersleri, Istanbul 1976; J.C.C. Chabrier, Un mou- 
vement de réhabilitation de la musique arabe et du luth 
oriental. L’Ecole de Bagdad de Cherif Muhieddin à Munir 
Bachir, doctoral diss. 2 vols. Paris, Sorbonne, 1976, 
unpubl. idem, The Arab-lranian- Turkish. musical lan- 
guage/ Language musical du monde arabo-irano-turc, Paris 
1984; idem, Eléments d’une approche comparative des 
échelles théoriques arabo-irano-turques, in Revue de Music- 
ologie, Ixxi/ 1-2 (1985); idem, vukoryad uda v aspekte 
arabo-irano-t’uretskikh svyazei, im Traditsit muzikalnikh 
kultur, Moscow 1987, 117-23; idem, Analyse d'une 
improvisation en mode Farahfazā (Rēveries sur le magám 
Farahfazá) in B. Lortat.Jacob (ed.), L'improvisation 
dans les musgtues de tradition orale, Paris 1987; idem, 
Analyse modale du mode/ magám iragien Lami tel qu’il est 


joué en LA/A par Djamil Bachīr sur son luth-üd, in | 


G. Giurati (ed), Eiknomustcologia, ii, Suena 1993; 
Habib Zahir al-‘Abbas, al-Sharif Mukyī al-Din wa- 
talamidhatuhu 1415-1994, Baghdad n.d.; Chabrier, 


Serif Muhiddin Haydar Hdsimi Targan, luthiste et com- | 
positeur ottoman, in D. Panzac (ed.), Histoire économique | 


et sociale de l'Empire. ottoman et de la Turquie, Paris 
1995; idem, Analyses de musiques. traditionelles, 2 vols., 
i, Identification de systémes acoustiques, scalaires, modaux 
et instrumentaux, ii, Représentation morpho-mēlodigue, struc- 
luro-modale et du langage instrumental, diss. Paris- 
Sorbonne 1996; idem, art. Musical science, in R. 
Rashed and R. Morelon (eds.), Encyclopaedia of the 
history of Arabic music, i, Mathematics and the physical 
sciences, London and New York 1996, 581-613; idem, 
art. Science musicale, in Fr. version of above, Paris 
1997, ii, 231-62; Cinugen Tannkorur, ud melodu, 
unpubl. See also MAKAM. 

Documentation and collections. In Baghdad (since 
1960): Academy of Fine Arts (‘d of Sharif Muhyī 
al-Din); Institute of Melodic Studies; Institute of 
Music and Dance; House of the *Irāķī Makam; 
Private archives of Djamil Bashir. In. Damascus 
(since 1960): Private archives of ‘Umar Nakshbandi. 
In Ankara (since 1957): Devlet Konservatuan. Istan- 
bul (since 1956): Private archives of Serif Mühiddin 


Haydar Hāsimi Targan; Süleymaniye Library (var- 

ious relics and 4 ‘ads of Serif Mühiddin)—mss. 1041 

(ms. of his 'üd method), 1042 (original ms. of all 

his compositions), 1043 (collection of notes and exer- 

cises); brochure Senf Mühiddin Targan, publ. by the 

Library. ( J.-Cr. CHABRIER) 

AL- UDAYD, a small settlement on the Khawr 
al--Udayd, a creek on the southeastern coast of the 
Katar [9.v.] peninsula on the southern Gulf shores 
(lat. 24° 33' N., long. 51? 30' E). It lies in the area 
of the undefined frontier between Katar and Abü 
Zaby [g.».], one of the constituent shaykhdoms of the 
United Arab Emirates [see AL-IMARAT AL-‘ARABIYYA 
AL-MUTTAHIDA, in Suppl.]. 

Bibliography: See those to ABÜ zaBy and KATAR. 

(Ep) 

UDAYPŪR, UbaIPUR, the usual more recent name 
for the region in southwestern Radjasthan 
known in Islamic Indian times as Meéwáf, 
and the name also of its main town, actually founded 
in 966/1599. For this Rādjpūt state, which strenu- 
ously opposed the Muslims from the 8th/14th cen- 
tury onwards until its conquest by the Mughal Akbar 
in the later 10th/16th century, see MEWAR. The sub- 
sequent Native State of Udaypür in British India 
became part of the first Rajasthan Union in April 
1948, and is now a District of the Rajasthan State 
of the Indian Union. 

Bibliography: See that to MEWAR, and also 
Imperial gazetteer of India”, xxiv, 85-105. (Ep.) 
UDFU [see Apr]. 

UDGIR, a small town in South India (lat. 
18? 26' N., long. 77? 11' EJ, in British Indian times 
the chef-lieu of a taluk in the Bidar District of Hay- 
darabad State [q.v], now coming within the Maha- 
rashtra State of the Indian Union. It has a fort dating 
back to the end of the 9th/15th century. It was part 
of the lands of the Barid Shāhs of Bidar [g.vv.], and 
then of their successors the ‘Adil Shahs of Bidjapur 
[g.5.] until it was besieged by Shah Djahan’s army 
in 1044/1635 and then incorporated into the Mughal 


| empire. Its chief fame stems from the fiercely-fought 


battle for Udgir when the Marāthās [g.v.] defeated 
the Nizam Salàbat Djang of Haydarābād in 1173/ 
1760, causing the (temporary, as it proved) loss of 
the northern and western parts of Haydarābād to the 
Marathas. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxiv, 110- 

11; R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The history and culture of 

the Indian people, viii, The Maratha supremacy, Bombay 

1977, 183. (C.E. BoswonTH) 

"UDHRA, Bano, a nomadic Arabian tribe of the 
Kuda‘a [g.v.] federation. Its pedigree is: "Udhra b. 
Sa'd Hudhaym b. Zayd b. Layth b. Süd b. Aslum 
b. al-Haf b. Kuda‘a. The ‘Udhra were the central 
group among the descendants of Sa‘d Hudhaym, and 
they incorporated several brother-clans such as the 
Hārith b. Sa'd Hudhaym and Salàmàn b. Sa‘d 
Hudhaym. These ‘Udhra are not to be confused with 
the ‘Udhra of the Kalb b. Wabara [g.v.], i.e. Udhra 
b. Zayd Allàt b. Rufayda b. Thawr b. Kalb. One of 
the latter "Udhra was the famous genealogist, Ibn al- 
Kalbi [see AL-KALBĪ, II], who described his tribe at 
length in his Nasab Ma'add wa ‘t-Yaman al-kabir (ed. 
Hasan, Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 558-635). 

The ‘Udhra were known for their passionate love 
and tender-heartedness. ‘Udhrite love (ubb ‘udhri [see 
*upHRI], resembling Platonic love, was called after 
them. The famous Djamil (d. 82/701 [9.v.]) and his 
female friend Buthayna belonged to a subdivision of 
the *Udhra called Hunn b. Rabia. The Hunn and 
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their brothers, the Rizāh b. Rabi/a, were in the early 
Islamic period the two most important tribal groups 
among the ‘Udhra (kabīlatā *Udhra). 

On the eve of Islam, the ‘Udhra may have been 
penetrated by Christianity, but there is clear evidence 
of idol worship among them. Some ‘Udhris wor- 
shipped an idol called Shams (al-Ya‘kibi, Ya’rikh, i, 
296), and an idol called al-Humām (Yāķūt, s.v.) fig- 
ures in the story about the conversion to Islam of 
Ziml b. ‘Amr al-‘Udhri. It belonged to Ziml’s group, 
the Hind b. Haram b. Dinna b. ‘Abd b. Kabir b. 
*Udhra, and had a custodian (sādin). Interestingly, the 
descendants of Dinna, who also included the above- 
mentioned Hunn and Rabi‘a, were originally of the 
Bakr b. Wail [g.v.] and were later incorporated into 
the ‘Udhra, claiming that Dinna was *Udhra's great- 
grandson. 

The ‘Udhra lived in the area of Ashraf/Masharif 
al-Sham. In particular, they were linked with the Wadr 
'I-Ķurā [9.v.], where they had before Islam an alliance 
with the Jewish agriculturalists. It assured the *Udhra 
of an annual share in the crops in return for pro- 
tection from attacks by other Bedouin (al-Bakrī, 
Mu'djam mā ’sta‘diam, ed. al-Sakkà, Cairo 1364/1945 
ff, i, 43-4), especially of the Kuda‘a federation. Their 
association with the Wadi ’l-Kura continued in the 
Islamic period, and many of those known by the rel- 
ative adjective al-Wādiyy" were no doubt ‘Udhris. 
Some ‘Udhri groups emigrated to Syria, probably 
already before Islam, while other groups emigrated to 
Egypt and al-Andalus. 

Some claimed that the mother of the Aws and 
Khazradj was Kayla bt. Kāhil b. "Udhra, which may 
point to a pre-Islamic link between the ‘Udhra and 
the inhabitants of Yathrib. But far more is known 
about ‘Udhra’s links with the Kuraysh. The main 
theme in this regard is Rizàh b. Rabi‘a’s reported 
help to Kusayy [g.v.] b. Kilàb in his takeover of the 
Ka‘ba and Mecca. It was said that Rizàh's father 
Rabi‘a, while on pilgrimage to Mecca, married the 
widow of Kilab b. Murra. He returned home with 
his wife and her little son Kusayy, while her other 
son Zuhra remained in Mecca. Kusayy later returned 
to Mecca (sometime in the first half of the 6th cen- 
tury) and fought against the Khuza‘a [g.v.], the lords 
of the Ka‘ba and Mecca, who were assisted by their 
Kinānī allies. He received aid from his half-brother 
Rizàh b. Rabi'a, who had become the leader and 
commander of the Kuda‘a. (Rizah later pursued an 
aggressive policy against several brother-clans of the 
Kuda‘a, forcing them out of Kuda‘a’s territory and 
genealogical bond.) ‘Udhra’s delegation to the Prophet 
is supposed to have mentioned that they were Kusayy’s 
maternal uncles and that they had expelled from 
Mecca the Khuza‘a and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. 
Kinàna. 

The relations between some ‘Udhris (of the Kahil 
b. ‘Udhra branch) and the Banü Zuhra b. Kilàb of 
the Kuraysh were particularly close. A family link was 
already established in the lifetime of Zuhra, Kusayy's 
brother; the above-mentioned Rizah was a half-brother 
not only of Kusayy, but also of Zuhra. Many years 
later, Khalid b. ‘Urfuta b. Su‘ayr al-‘Udhri (d. 61/681) 
came to Mecca as a young boy and became an ally 
(Ralf) of the Zuhra. In another report, it was already 
his grandfather Su‘ayr who came to Mecca and formed 
an alliance with the Makhzüm [g.v.], which he later 
abandoned for an alliance with the Bani ‘Abd Manāf 
b. Zuhra. Khalid accompanied Sa‘d b. Abr Waķķās 
{g.v.] al-Zuhrī during the conquest of “Irak and the 
latter made him his deputy in Küfa. Moreover, there 


are reports (which cannot be verified) claiming that 
Sa‘d was himself of *Udhri origin. In his Kitāb al- 
Mathālīb Ibn al-Kalbi quotes unidentified descendants 
of Khalid who asserted that Khalid and Sa‘d’s father, 
Abū Waķķās/Mālik, who were both ‘Udhris, came to 
Mecca, and the latter made an alliance with the 
Zuhra, adopting their genealogy. Ibn al-Kalbī also quotes 
from an anonymous Zuhri source an alleged bitter 
exchange between the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan and 
Sa‘d’s nephew, Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Abi Wakkàs, in 
which the former is supposed to have said that he 
recognised in the latter the peculiar heavy walk of the 
*Udhra (mkhizál bani ‘Udhra). Some Shi‘is took this 
even further, claiming that Sa'd was an illegal son of 
an ‘Udhri man. 

Also, Khalid b. ‘Urfuta’s cousin (or more remote 
relative), ‘Abd Allah b. Tha'laba b. Su'ayr (d. 87/706 
or 89/708), was an ally of the Zuhra and a son of 
a Zuhri mother. ‘Abd Allah was an expert on geneal- 
ogy—not of the ‘Udhra, but of the Zuhra. Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri [g.v.], according to his own testimony, studied 
from him the genealogy of the Zuhra. It is worthy 
of note that al-Zuhri owned an estate in the Shaghb 
and Bada area (north-west of the Wadi "l-Kurà) which 
was inhabited by the ‘Udhra (M. Lecker, Biographical 
notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, in JSS, xli [1996], 21-63, 
at 54, 59). 

The ‘Udhra tenaciously kept to the memory of 
their contacts with the Prophet. Typically, both reports 
on ‘Udhra’s delegation to the Prophet in Ibn Sa‘d’s 
Tabakàt are family reports by ‘Udhri informants. One 
of them quotes “the book of his ancestors” (Āztāb ābā”ī); 
the other is the grandson of the above-mentioned 
Ziml b. ‘Amr {see sirriN, at Vol. IX, 554b]. Two ‘Udhris 
are said to have received grants from the Prophet. 
Djamil b. Ridàm received a waterplace called al-Ramd 
or al-Ramda’. Djamra b. al-Nu'mān, the sayyid of the 
*Udhra (more precisely, of the Bana Kahil b. ‘Udhra) 
was the first to bring the Prophet the sadaka of the 
*Udhra. Furthermore, he was the first Hidjàzi leader 
to bring the Prophet the sadaka of his people. The 
Prophet assigned Djamra in the Wadi 'I-Ķurā “the 
extent of his horse's run and a single shot of his whip". 

Before being incorporated in specialised monographs 
during the 2nd/8th century, the knowledge about 
tribal genealogy and history was preserved by tribal 
experts. An early authority on *Udhra's genealogy was 
al-Nakhkhār b. Aws b. Ubayr al-"Udhrī, a contem- 
porary of Mu‘awiya I [g.v.]. (In fact, he belonged to 
‘Udhra’s brothers, the Hārith b. Sa‘d Hudhaym.) 

"Udhra's role in the administration of the early 
Islamic state was humble. Ziml b. ‘Amr was in com- 
mand of Mu‘awiya Ps skurja (g.v.| and later he was 
in charge of Yazid I b. Mu‘awiya’s [9.v.] khātam [see 
KHĀTAM, at Vol. IV, 1105]. ‘Umar II seems to have 
favoured the ‘Udhra: his governor in Damascus was 
*Uthmàn b. Sa‘d (or Sa'īd) al-‘Udhri and his kādī 
there was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Khashkhāsh al-‘Udhri. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 

Leiden 1966, ii, 91-3, 565-6; Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab 

Ma'add wa "l-Yaman al-kabir, ii, 715-20; Ibn Hazm 

al-Andalusī, Djamharat ansāb al-‘arab, ed. Hārūn, 

Cairo 1382/1962, 315, 447-50; Yakut, ai-Muktadab 

min kitāb djamharat al-nasab, ed. Hasan, Beirut 1987, 

344-6. For the ‘Udhri Companions, see the rele- 

vant entries in the Companion dictionaries; for the 

places associated with the "Udhra, see Yāķūt, index, 

252. | (M. LECKER) 

*UDHRI, nisba of the Arabian tribe ‘Udhra 
[9..] inhabiting the northern part of al-Hidjaz [¢.v.] 


*UDHRI 
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in the region of Wadi "l-Kurà. In the Umayyad period 
an elegiac amatory genre emerged among poets 
of the tribe, who expressed passionate desire for an 
unattainable beloved, chastity and faithfulness until 
death. ‘Udhri love (al-hubb al-udhri) is a favourite 
theme in classical Arabic poetry and prose, and influ- 
enced Islamic philosophy and mysticism. The “Benou- 
Azra”, who, “when loving, die”, became known in 
European literature through Stendhal’s treatise De 


l'amour (1822) and inspired the Romantics, e.g. Heine's 


poem Der Asra, set to music by Carl Lówe. 
The ‘udhri phenomenon, which has been associated 
and even identified with “platonic” or “courtly” love, 


presents several problems, both from a literary and a : 


philosophical aspect. In the early ‘Abbasid period 
*Udhri poets and their beloved were transformed into 
heroes of romantic stories, and their concept of love 
was imbued with a “courtly” flavour and projected 
back into an idealised Bedouin past. As a consequence, 
the biographies of poets reckoned among the ‘Udhris 
are embellished with legendary details, and their poetry 
contains spurious verses or must be regarded in its 
entirety of ‘Abbasid origin. It further appears that 
traditions about *Udhri lovers reported in treatises 
on profane love reflect intellectual trends of later 
periods. As a first step to clarify these complicated 
issues, it is essential to distinguish between al-hubb 
al-udhri as an authentic manifestation of Umayyad 
Bedouin society and its subsequent transformations in 
the urban centres of mediaeval Islam. 

l. *Udhri poetry in the Umayyad period 

Two poets of the Banū ‘Udhra are commonly 
regarded as representing the new ideal of love, ‘Urwa 
b. Hizam (d. ca. 29/650 [g.v.]), of whom only a few 
verses are preserved, and Djamil b. Mafmar (d. 82/701 
(g.v.]), whose diwan, although not without interpola- 


tions, constitutes the main basis for studying the udkrī | 


ghazal (g.v.]. His life and his unfulfilled love for 
Buthayna, a woman of his tribe, are comparatively 


well documented (cf. F. Gabrieli, Gamil al-Udri. Studio | 


critico e raccolta dei frammenti, in RSO, xvii [1937] 40-71, 


132-72). Poets of other tribes reckoned among the ; 


‘Udhrites are Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 105/ 
723 [q.v.]), Djamil’s rāwī; Kays b. Dharih (d. 68/687 
[g.v.]), whose historicity is not undisputed, however; 


and Kays b. al-Mulawwah, called Madjnün [see | 
MADINŪN LAYLA], a fictional character, whose fame as : 


a lover is unsurpassed in Islamic literatures (cf. A.E. 


Khayrallah, Love, madness and poetry. Án interpretation of | 


the Magniin legend, Beirut 1980). 


The 'udhri ghazal continues the tradition of the pre- | 


Islamic nasīb [g.v.] in its melancholy mood and strong 
emotional appeal and prepares the way for the 
‘Abbasid “courtly” ghazal, in that it manifests an 
absorbing passion for a unique beloved. Its Bedouin 


origin is evidenced by conventional motifs and tech- | 


niques of composition, and by a preference for tra- 
ditional metres, in contrast to the urban ghazal of 
“Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a [g.v.] and his school. In spite 


of these differences, the two variants of Umayyad | 
ghazal poetry hardly developed independently, as sug- | 
gested by R. Blachére (HLA, 711). The main traits | 
of 'udhrī poetry may be sketched as follows: whereas | 


the poet of the Dia/uliyya [q.v.] abandons a futile love- 


affair of the past, the ‘dhr poet perseveres in the | 


face of hopelessness and despair. His love is pre- 
ordained by fate and transcends death. Djamil wants 


to die when Buthayna dies (Diwan, ed. Kh. Nassar, | 


?Cairo 1967, 51), and he assures her that his “soul bird” 


(sada) will follow her “soul bird" among the graves | 


(op. cit., 109). The platonic concept of a spiritual union 


before creation (of. cit., 77) is hardly compatible with 
this and other Bedouin elements of his diwan, The 
*udhri beloved is adored and her beauty praised, but 
she still seems the poet’s equal, in contrast to the 
superiority, despotism and hypostasation of the lady 
in the ‘Abbasid “courtly” ghazal. Religious allusions 
are frequent, e.g. Djamil’s statement that every lover 
“killed” is a “martyr” (op. cit, 64), which may have 
inspired the famous apocryphal hadith of the Prophet 
first quoted by Ibn Dāwūd (d. 297/910 [g.v.]) in his 
Kitab al-Zahra (ed. A.R. Nykl, Chicago 1932, 66): He 
who loves, chaste and discrete, and dies, is a martyr (man 
ashika fa-affa fa-katamahū fa-mata fa-huwa shahīd). For 
further references cf. S. Leder, Ibn al-Gauzi und seine 
Kompilation wider die Leidenschaft, Beirut 1984, 270 ff. 

*Udhri lovers are chaste, i.e. they refrain from illicit 
love. Renouncement of physical union, as it would 
destroy true love, a notion later attributed to the 
‘Udhris, is not supported by Umayyad verses. In 
view of the evidence, we are forced to conclude that 
*udhri love in the 7th century is neither “platonic” nor 
“courtly” not even sentimental. “I wish we could live 
together,” says Djamil, “and when we die, my grave 
would be beside her grave among the dead” (op. cit. 
51). Nothing could be more human, straightforward 
and sincere. 

Several theories have been advanced to explain al- 
hubb al-udhri within the context of Umayyad society. 
Taha Husayn stressed the contrast between Bedouin 
and urban conditions (Hadith al-arbi'@, "Cairo 1972, 
i, 187 ff, ii, 18), whereas A.Kh. Kinany associates al- 
hubb al-udhn with Islamic monotheism, eschatology 
and ethics (The development of Gazal in Arabic literature, 
Damascus 1951, 260 ff) T.L. Djedidi also relates 


; monotheism and dame unique, but places more empha- 


sis on socio-economic factors. He views the Banü 
‘Udhra as impoverished semi-nomads, deprived of 
participation in the affluence of the pilgrim towns, 
and suggests a “homologie” between economic privation 
and loss and frustration on the sexual plane (La poésie 
amoureuse des Arabes. Le cas des ‘Udrites, Algiers 1974). 
It is evident that the ‘Udhris must be correlated with 
social and economic tensions at a time of instability, 
when traditional norms and attitudes had to be 
replaced by a different system of values. ‘Udhri love, 
which sets an individual relationship above the 
demands of the clan, is anti-social and ultimately self- 
destructive. Thus it seems to be a phenomenon anal- 
ogous to the revolt of the Kharidjites [g.».], who, like 
the ‘Udhris, are preoccupied with death in their 
verses, and advocate a new social order, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Islam. 

2. Al-hubb al-'udhri in later poetry and 


| prose 


Stories about 'udkrī poets and their beloved, e.g. 
‘Urwa and ‘Afra’, Djamil and Buthayna, Kuthayyir 
and ‘Azza, Kays and Lubna, Madjnün and Layla, 
probably circulated from the end of the 7th century 
and were collected by scholars of the early ‘Abbasid 
period (cf. Blachére, HLA, 760-3) They must have 
developed into a literary topos at an early date, since 
most of them follow a common pattern: the poet and 
his beloved grow up together, fall in love and seek 
marriage. This is denied them, however, or it is 
promised and the promise is broken, the woman being 


| married to a richer man. The lovers remain faithful 


and even meet, preserving the rules of chastity and 
propriety, and eventually die of sorrow. According to 
a variant, the lovers marry, but the woman remains 
barren, and her husband is forced by his family to 
divorce her (Kays and Lubna). Legends about lovers 
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from the Djāhiliyya were added, e.g. the two Murakkish 
[g.v.], and with the growing popularity of the genre, 
collections of stories about unhappy lovers from all 
layers of society were offered to the public, e.g. the 
Masàr al-ushshak by al-Sarradj (2 vols. Beirut 
1378/1958). 

‘Udhri love is commonly identified with %shk (pas- 
sion), a term first defined by al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 
[g.v.]) in his Risdlat al-Kiyan (The Epistle on singing-girls 
of Jàhiz, ed. with tr. and comm. by A.F.L. Beeston, 
Warminster 1980, 15). Its transformations in ‘Abbasid 
literature reveal two different strands, although they can- 
not perhaps be clearly separated. One line of develop- 
ment is apparent in the legend of Madjnün and the 
poetry attributed to him, as also in certain poems by 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. between 188/803 and 195/ 
810 [¢.v.]), the most “courtly” of ‘Abbasid poets, who 
sees himself in the ‘udk7i tradition (cf. S. Enderwitz, 
Liebe als Beruf. Al-Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf und das Gazal, 
Beirut 1995, 23, 188). It is also manifest in the verses 
of al-Halladj (d. 309/922 [9.v.]), and other Süfis, and 
figures prominently in later Islamic mysticism. The 
main characteristics of this strand are introspective- 
ness and total absorption in the object of love. The 
lover turns away from reality towards an idealised 
form of his imagination, which occupies his mind to 
such an extent that even the presence of his real 
beloved cannot gain his attention. He prefers death 
to fulfillment (c£ Leder, op. ct, 280). The intimate 
relation of love and death, a further element of this 
strand, appears to be a genuine continuation of the 
original concept. 

In the second, more realistic strand, ‘udhri love is 
not so much an emotion or state of mind, but a code 
of behaviour among lovers. It can be associated with 
the literary and social ideal of zarif [9.v.] (refinement), 
described in detail by al-Washsha’ (d. 325/936 [q.v.]) 
in his Kitab al-Muwashshà (ed. R.E. Brünnow, Leiden 
1886, German tr. D. Bellmann, Das Buch des buntbe- 
stickten Kleides, Leipzig and Weimar 1984). There are 
further numerous stories about men or women of 
the Bani *Udhra, often anonymous, which fit in this 
concept. The gist of these traditions seems to be 
that lovers *among Bedouin" are allowed to mix 
freely, to. converse and even to exchange caresses, 
provided they refrain from sexual intercourse, as it 
would destroy passion and desire. The idea is already 
expressed by al-Djahiz (of. cit, 4) and amply docu- 
mented in later treatises on love and women, as the 
Dhamm al-hawà (Cairo 1381/1962; cf. Leder, op. cit., 
258 ff.) of Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1201 [g.v.]) and the 
Akhbar al-nis@ (Cairo 1319, 39, German tr. Bellmann, 
Über die Frauen, Munich 1986, 62) of Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 [g.».]. 

However variegated the transformations of al-hubb 
al-'udhri in later periods have been, it is always identi- 
fied with Bedouin as contrasted to urban love. Initially, 
this may have been a tendency to idealise the Arabic 
past, connected with the Shu'ūbiyya movement [47.], 
but there must be more to it than that. For 'udkrī tra- 
ditions not only exemplify high moral standards, they 
also manifest the longing for a kind of society where 
the segregation of the sexes is not strictly observed. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): J.-Cl. Vadet, L'Esprit courtois en Orient dans 

les cing premiers siècles de Uhégire, Paris 1968; L.A. 

Giffen, Theory of profane love among the Arabs, New 

York 1971; S.Dj. a-Azm, Fi "I-hubb wa "-hubb al- 

"udhri, Beirut 1974. (RENATE JACOB!) 

AL- UDHRĪ, Asu "L-AsBAs AHMAD b. ‘Umar b. 
Anas, Ibn al-Dalā'ī, traditionist and geographer, 


who was born at Almeria [see AL-MARIYYA] in 393/ 
1003, and who died in the same town in 478/1085. 
Shortly after the Muslim conquest, his family had set- 
tled in the village of Dalias, from where the nisba of 
Dalā*ī comes. 

It is in fact thanks to al-‘Udhri that information 
is available on one of his predecessors, Zughayba b. 
Kutba, who supported the claim to the throne of 
Sulayman, the son of ‘Abd al-Rahmān I, against his 
brother Hisham. He was very young when he under- 
took the rihla, seizing the opportunity of the pilgrim- 
age of his parents. His stay in Mecca was prolonged 
for ten years from 407/1016 to 416/1025. During 
these years, he had the opportunity to study with 
famous teachers, such as Abü Dharr al-Harawi. When 
he returned to al-Andalus, he became the pupil of 
Abū ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [g.v.] and of Ibn Hazm 
[g.v.] among others, but at the same time he trans- 
mitted to these authors many of the traditions gleaned 
from his rikla. He also had as pupils al-Humaydī and 
Abū ‘Ali al-Sadaff, but in fact, as a specialist in Aadith, 
he was preoccupied with transmitting the traditions 
that he had received in the course of his stay in 
Mecca, notably those of the Sahih of Muslim and of 
that of al-Bukhàri (M. Fierro, Obras » transmisiones 
de hadit, in [bn al-Abbàr. Politic i excriptor arab valencia, 
Valencia 1990, 207-22; M. Marín, La actividad intelec- 
tual, in Los Reinos de Taifas = Historia de Espana de 
Menendez Pidal, viii, Madrid 1994, 516). 

The many biographical dictionaries that tell us about 
his life pay much attention to this “traditionist” aspect, 
but say little about his role as a geographer, though 
this is how he is best known today. It is thanks to 
this that some fragments of vol. vii of his work (ed. 
«ASA. al-Ahwani, Nusis ‘an al-Andalus min “Kitab Tarsī 
al-akhbar”, Madrid 1965), have been preserved. Al- 
though these fragments are only poorly representative 
of the whole collection, it is possible to form an ap- 
proximate idea of the content, at least for those chap- 
ters devoted to al-Andalus. As for the other regions, 
there are only three remaining folios on Egypt, two 
on Syria, and one on Persia. Al-‘Udhri based his writ- 
ings on the geographical work of Ahmad al-Rāzī, pre- 
serving its structure though not always keeping the 
order of presentation of the kūras. Using this scheme 
as a basis, the author enriches the original text with 
a considerable amount of information of every kind, 
to the extent that the Geography of al-‘Udhri could be 
considered the most important of those devoted to 
Andalusia. Within its pages are detailed descriptions 
of the most important provinces and localities, admin- 
istrative, economic and fiscal data, all so precise that 
they seem to have been taken directly from official 
archives. These are all supported by reflections on 
natural phenomena and minutely detailed descriptions 
of itineraries, etc. 

Although al-‘Udhri is the most important of the 
Andalusi geographers, his work is, however, also mem- 
orable as a rich source of historical information. 
Indeed, in every chapter the author includes several 
pages devoted to the history of the province, almost 
always revolving around whatever rebellions were tak- 
ing place within that region at any given time; but 
there are also notes on pre-Islamic history, and an 
astonishing but unfortunately incomplete narrative of 
the military campaigns of al-Mansür [9.v.]. Many of 
these details are unedited, and when they are already 
known from other sources the richness of detail in 
the version of al-‘Udhri is seen to be far superior to 
that of those other sources. 

The title which appears in the unicum kept in a 
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private library in Jerusalem is Tarsi al-akhbàr; this is 
referred to by several later sources but others call it 
Nizam al-murdjān. Perhaps the explanation is that there 
are two versions of the work, one preserved in the 
unicum of Jerusalem, while the other, entitled .Vizam, 
was able to be used copiously by later authors such 
as al-Kazwini, al-Himyari and the compiler of the 
Dhikr bilād al-Andalus (L. Molina, Las dos versiones de la 
Geografía de al-"Udrī, in Al-Qantara, iti [1982], 249-60). 
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UDJ, a Turkish word equivalent to the ancient ! 


Mu'nis, al-Djughrafiya, 81-96; | 
nuevo e importante para la Espana ` 


Greek/Byzantine čxpov, and meaning the frontier , 


districts or marches. The borderlands between 


the Christian and the Muslim mediaeval worlds influ- ; 


enced historical developments considerably. In medi- 
aeval Eastern Anatolia, those entrusted with the defence 


of the marches, in which they were established, were | 


called dxpitat on the Byzantine side and gkāzīs [g.v.] 
on the Muslim one. The inhabitants of these districts 
were obliged to be continuously in readiness to con- 
front an attack or to organise a raid themselves pen- 
etraüng into the enemy territory. Their way of life 
inspired folk poets who composed the epic of the 
Byzantine áàxpitoa and that of the famous Muslim hero 
Ghazi Sayyid al-Battal [g.v.]. On both sides, the pop- 
ulation of the frontier zones presented peculiarities 
as it constituted a mixture of ethnic, religious and 
cultural elements. Changing sides was not unusual for 
the warriors; women abducted from the enemy side 
and prisoners taken facilitated some assimilation, while 
adventurers who aspired to a brilliant military carrier, 
sheer bandits seeking legitimacy and persecuted hereti- 
cal elements took refuge in them. 

After the Oghuz migration and the battle of 
Malazgird [9.v.] or Mantzikert (1071), Turkmen no- 


mads were established on the marches; they increased ' 


in number during the Mongol advance of the 13th 
century which caused a second Turkmen migration 
into Anatolia. The Byzantine historian Akropolites, 
writing around 1250, described those nomads as a 


people living on the very frontiers of the Turks, filled 
with implacable hatred against the Byzantines, delight- 
ing in the plunder seized from them and rejoicing in 
their spoils of war. During the gradual disintegration 
of the Rim Saldjük state [see sarppOkmps. III. 5] the 
frontier Turkmen acquired new strength and deter- 
mined political developments by offering their support 
to Saldjük princes against the Mongols. ‘Turkmen chief- 
tains of the borderlands struggled to win indepen- 
dence, and they eventually established their own petty 
states (emirates or beyliks) one of which seems to have 
been that of Osman [see ‘oTHMAN 1], the nucleus of 
the later Ottoman Empire. 

The term Udi-bey designated the military lord of 
a district zone carrying out war against the neigh- 
bouring Christians. The continuous military expansion 
of the early Ottoman State, especially in Rumelia, 
was largely due to these lords, who acted at the head 
of their own warrior clans with a certain independ- 
ence and who gradually established their own family 
dynasties. Nevertheless, in crucial moments, e.g. during 


: the interregnum, none of them aspired to real inde- 
Almería) en los siglos X y XI, in ibid vii (1975-6), | 


pendence and all of them remained faithful to the 
Ottoman dynasty. The best known among these Udj- 
beys included Ewrenos [g.v.], the conqueror of Thrace 
and Macedonia, Pasha-Yigit established in Scopia 
since 1392, and his son Turakhān [¢.v.], later estab- 
lished in Thessaly. The vast territories conquered by 
the Udj-beys were officially recognised by the sultans 
as their full properties and later turned into wakfs 
administered by their descendants. 
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UDJ-BEY [see vpj]. 

‘UDJ, also ‘Ay B. ‘Anak or ‘ANAK, the Arabic 
name of the Biblical ‘Og, the giant king of 
Bashan. The Kur'àn does not mention him. Al-Tabarī 
tells of his great stature and death: Moses was ten 
cubits in height, his staff ten cubits long, he jumped 
ten cubits high and smote ‘Udj in the heel; the body 
of the fallen giant served as a bridge across the Nile. 

Al-Tha‘labi gives more details: ‘Udj was 23,333 


: cubits high, drank from the clouds, could reach to 


the bottom of the sea and pull out a whale which 
he roasted on the sun. Noah drove him in front of 
the ark but the Flood only reached his knees. He 
lived for 3,000 years. When Moses sent out the twelve 
spies, ‘Udj put them into the bundle of wood on his 
head and wanted to trample on them, but on the 
advice of his wife he sent them back so that they 
might put fear by their report into the heart of those 
that sent them. When ‘Udj saw the camp of Israel, 
he broke from the mountain a rock large enough to 
crush the camp at one blow, but God sent the hud- 
hud (hoopoe) and other birds who made a hole in 
the rock so that it fell like a collar on *Üdj. Moses 
overthrew him in one leap. 

Al-Kisā'ī expands the story and increases the mar- 
vellous element in it. Udj was the son of Kabil (Cain) 
[see HABIL WA-KABIL] banished by Adam and of his 
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sister ‘Anak (‘Anak thus becomes a woman's name). | 


Although chastised by his mother, ‘Udj caught the 
stone with which Iblis tried to kill her. She therefore 
blessed him with strength and longevity. When he 
waded through the sea, it reached to his knees; when 
he walked, the earth trembled; when he wept, rivers 
flowed from his eyes; he used to eat two elephants 
at a meal. He slept twice a year. In Nimrod's time, 
he boasted that he controlled the heavens. He worked 
on the Ark with Noah. He was sitting on Pharaoh's 
council when Yüska', sent by Moses, demanded that 
he worship God. In order to win Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, he was going to destroy the camp of Israel with 
the gigantic rock, but was slain by Moses. 

The sources of these legends are to be found in 
the Bible and in the Haggadah. The Bible mentions 
*Óg's great size (Deut, iii. 11) and his fall (Num., 
xxi. 33-5). E. Jēhanan describes ‘Og as a fugitive who 
had escaped the Flood (B. Nidda, 61a). Sometimes he 
is said to be the fugitive who brought Abraham the 
news of Lot's capture (Gen., xiv. 13). As a reward 
for this, he was given long life (Gen. Rabba, xlii. 8). 
Like al-Kisā'ī, Deut. Rabba, i. 25 puts him at the court 
of Pharaoh. B. Berachót, 54b, Palest. Targum on Num., 
xxi. 35, records how Moses slew him in one leap. It 
is in keeping with Muslim legend that in place of the 
ants or worm which eat away ‘Og’s rock we have 
the Audhud, celebrated in the legend of Solomon. 
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‘UDJAYF s. ‘ANBASA, ‘Abbasid army com- 
mander who served al-Ma'mün and al-Mu'tasim in 
the first half of the 3rd/9th century, d. 223/838. 

Nothing is recorded of his antecedents, but he seems 
to have been of Khurāsānian or Transoxanian Arab 
stock; at the height of his career, he had a grant of 
the revenues of the market at Ishtīkhān [g.v. in Suppl.) 
near Samarkand (Yaküt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, i, 196). 
He was originally a partisan of the rebel in Trans- 
oxania Rafi b. al-Layth [g.».], during the latter part 
of Hārūn al-Rashid’s reign, but went over to the 
caliphal side in 192/807-8 (al-Tabarī, iii, 732). Sub- 
sequently, he became one of al-Ma'mün's leading gen- 
erals, leading campaigns in northern Persia and against 
the Khāridjite leader Bilal al-Dibabi (214/829) (ibid., 
1093, 1101-2). He continued in high favour under al- 
Mu'tasim, directing operations against the Zutt [9.v.] 
in Lower ‘Irak (219/834) and participating in several 
campaigns into Byzantine Anatolia (ibid., 1103, 1109, 
1166-8). It was during the course of al-Mu‘tasim’s 
Amorion expedition of 223/838 that ‘Udjayf fell out 
with the caliph, ostensibly over the financing and the 


commissariat arrangements of the ‘Abbasid army; he | 


was accused of complicity in a plot to kill al-Mu‘tasim 
and replace him by his nephew al-‘Abbas b. al-Ma'mün, 
and killed (ibid, 1254, 1256-7, 1264-6). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswORTH) 

UDJDA [see wADJDA]. 

UDJDJAYN, a town of Central India in what 
was the mediaeval Islamic sultanate of Malwa [q.».] 
and at times its capital. It is now a fair-sized town 
in the westernmost part of Madhya Pradesh State in 
the Indian Union (lat. 23° 11' N., long. 75? 50' E). 

Renowned since Mauryan and Gupta times as a 
sacred site for Hindus, it also played a leading role 
in Indian astronomy, since the ancient Indians came 
to calculate longitudes from the meridian of Udjdjayn 
[see AL-KuBBA]. Hence the town appears in Ptolemy's 
Geography as Ozene, in the geographical section of Ibn 
Rusta's encyclopaedia as *dk,y.n for Uzzayn (22, tr. 
Wiet, 19), in al-Birüni's India and al-Kànün al-Mas'üdr 
as ^w.d].y.n, ^z.y.n, "w.dh.y.n, and in mediaeval European 
sources misread as medius locus terrae dictus Arin (see 
Hudüd al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, comm. 189, 245). Its ruler 
was one of the coalition of Indian princes which stre- 
nuously resisted the raids of Mahmüd of Ghazna in 
the early 5th/llth century, but it was sacked in 
632/1234 by the Dihli Sultan Iltutmush [g.v.], who 
demolished the temple of Mahākālī; later it be- 
came part of Malwa, until in 969/1562 it passed 
to Akbar and became the chef-lieu of the Mughal 
sūba of Malwa. In the period of Mughal decline, how- 
ever, the Rādjpūt ruler of Djāypūr, Maharadja Djay 
Singh, became governor of Udjdjayn for the emperor 
Muhammad Shah [4.».]. It was this ruler who ca. 1730 
built at Udjdjayn one of his five observatories, reviving 
the above-mentioned ancient importance of the town 
for Indian astronomical studies [see MARsAD]. After ca. 
1750 it passed under Maratha [g.v.] control, until the 
advent of the British in 1818, after which it came 
within the Central India Agency. 

Bibliography: See that to MALWA, and also 

Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxiv, 112-15. 

Mes (C.E. Bosworth) 

AL-UFRANI [see AL-IFRANT]. 

UGANDA, Muslims in. 

1. The pre-colomal period 

Originally, Islam came into Uganda from three 
directions, ie. the east and south along the estab- 
lished caravan routes of what is today Tanzania and 
Kenya [g.w.] and from the north, along the Nile in 
what is today Sudan [see sGpAN]. Later, Indian 
Muslims came into Uganda. Initially the contacts were 
almost exclusively with the kingdom of Buganda 
around the north-western end of Lake Victoria. 

Muslim traders who had established themselves in 
the Tabora region of present-day Tanzania by 1825 
were trading at Koki in southern Buganda sometime 
before 1832. However, the earliest recorded Islamic 
influence in Uganda began during the reign of Kabaka 
Suna II (ca. 1825-56) with the northward advance of 
Muslim traders from Karagwe, in northwestern Tan- 
zania. One Isa ibn Husain, a pioneer Muslim trader, 
said to have been a Baluchi, who at one time acted 
as Suna's bodyguard, was made a chief under Kabaka 
Suna II. The first Muslim settlements were at Buddu, 
Kibibi and Kibuga. Two of the most important of 
the earliest traders were Ahmad ibn Ibrahim and Snay 
ibn Amir (d. 1861). Tradition has it that some time 
before his death Suna had learnt some chapters of 
the Kuran. He was also told about the Islamic faith 
in one God. He showed particular interest in the con- 
cepts of the resurrection and life after death. The first 
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Muslims also seem to have left a copy of the Kur'àn 
with him. This was passed on to his son Mutesa I 
(1856-84). 

The importance of the Muslim influence in this early 
period was limited and lay primarily in its novelty. 
The traders opened up new horizons to the Baganda 
and introduced such things as cloth and weapons. It 
was marked by peaceful penetration and the integra- 
tion of foreign Muslims into the socio-political system 
of Buganda. : 

The number of Muslims in Buganda fluctuated 
depending on the security of the trade routes. Between 
1859-65 the conflict between Muslims and the local 
chief of Unyamwezi, Mwana Sera, hindered caravans 
from getting through. By 1862 Islam was not a notice- 
able factor, but by 1867, partly due to the victory 
of the Muslims in Unyamwezi and partly due to the 
exodus of Muslims from Zanzibar as the result of a 
conflict between the Sultan and the Harthi clan, the 
number and influence of Muslims in Buganda had 
increased and a local Muslim nucleus had been estab- 
lished. As in the early history of Islam in West Africa, 
the Muslim traders were allocated a special area out- 
side the palace in the village of Natete. Mutesa received 
some Islamic instruction in the early years of his reign. 
From 1867 with the arrival of one Khamis ibn Abdal- 
lah who, like Snay ibn Amir, traced his ancestry to 
“Uman, Islam took root. Instrumental in this process 
were people like Choli (Toli, Tori), Khamis's cook, who 
became Mutesa’s factotum, Idi, from Ngazija in the 
Comoros, who was Mutesa's Arabic teacher and spir- 
itual guide; and Masudi, all of whom were appointed 
to various chieftainships. Mutesa learnt Arabic, read 
the Ķur'ān and commanded that his subjects should 
study and accept Islam. An instrument in this process 
was the bwe bubawo abuwawulire—the polished writing 
and reading boards which became external marks of 
Muslims. Islamic religious terms became an integral 
part of Luganda, such as esula “sūra” misafu ekyaku- 
lani *Ķur'ān”, muzikiti “mosque”, mujasi “army com- 
mander", etc. Mutesa together with some of his chiefs 


in 1874 and 1876 respectively. The Islamic calendar 
was introduced and the records indicate that Mutesa 
first observed Ramadan in 1867 and enforced its 


observations throughout Buganda over a ten-year : 


period. Mosques were built, officials appointed and 
remunerated. A custom connected with ablutions 
(tayammum [g.v.]) was to place a big stone (mayinja) 
before a mosque. This practice has lingered on in 
Buganda. At the entrance of mosques and the court- 
yards of some shuyükh, big stones can be found on 
which Muslims rub and clean their feet before enter- 
ing the place of prayer. 


Mutesa introduced ritual slaughter. Slaughter in | 


Ugandan abattoirs is still in the hands of Muslims. 
He also introduced Muslim burial practices. Hunting 


with dogs was prohibited (though this is perfectly legal), ; 


as was the general usage of local beer. The latter 
probition was more difficult to enforce as it was part 
and parcel of social custom. Rice was introduced as 
the appropriate food for festivals, as was the separa- 
tion of men and women during meals and ceremonies. 
The subha also became part of Ganda Muslim usage 
as was the wearing of a skull cap, kūftyya. Circumcision, 
however, never became a general practice among 
Ganda Muslims. 

Mutesa had clearly grasped some major concepts 
of Islam. He sent a delegation to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Bunyoro inviting its king Kabarega (1870- 


99) to Islam. When he turned down the invitation, 
Mutesa began to plan a ģihād against him. 

Muslim influence reached its peak in Buganda 
around 1875, when it was estimated that there were 
around 1,500 “Zanzibaris” in the capital. In spite of 
this, the position of Islam in the country was weak, 
partly because it had been imposed by the ruler, 
partly because of the distance of Buganda from other 
Muslim centres. Added to this were what the Baganda 
considered difficult Muslim rites, e.g. circumcision, 
fasting, etc. The lack of well-qualified teachers and the 
primary interest of its representatives in commerce all 
contributed to this weakness. 

A few coastal traders reached Busoga from 1853 
onwards from the east via Masailand, but they did 
not teach Islam to the local people during their brief 
stay. There is no indication of contact with Ankole 
before 1852. Muslims visited Bunyoro before 1864. 

Contacts with Muslims coming down the Nile go 
back to the 1850s and 1860s, when traders plundered 
in Acholi and Lango. By 1862 Muslim ivory traders 
had established themselves at Fakaro near present-day 
Gulu. A number of Muslims accompanied Samuel 
Baker on his first visit to. Bunyoro in 1864. Some 
traders from the north had established themselves at 
Faloro (Madi) by the beginning of the 1870s. The 
Batuluki (Turks) under Samuel Baker reached Fatiko 
in Acholi in early 1872, where a fort was established, 
and Buganda in 1873. Samuel Baker was succeeded 
as the Egyptian Khedive’s representative by Charles 
Gordon in 1874. Under him, a number of expedi- 
tions were dispatched to the south between 1874 and 
1878. Mutesa, on his part, sent missions to the north, 
One of these was led by one "Alī Yüsuf, a native of 
the Red Sea coast. 

These expeditions did not enhance Egypt’s political 
or religious influence in the country. The high-handed 
methods of the Muslims from the north and their 
contemptuous attitude towards Mutesa's observance of 
Islam, as well as the insolence of the batuluki, did not 


| help matters. However, some of them stayed. By 1879 
and courtiers were able to converse with such visi- | 
tors as Charles Chaillé-Long and Emin Pasha in Arabic | 


it was estimated that Mutesa had about 20 Egyptian 
irregulars, known as khotanas, in his bodyguard. The 
same seems to have been the case with Kabarega in 
Bunyoro, where they were referred to as banassura. 

A further reason for the negative Islamic influence 
from the north is likely to have been the fact that 
the batulukt represented political interests and belonged 
to the Maliki madhhab. They were more rigid in their 
religious attitudes than the “Zanzibaris”, represent- 
ing the Shāfi'ī madhhab, who had come as traders and 
whose business interests were an incentive towards com- 
promise and accommodation. The Egyptian involve- 
ment in Bunyoro and the perceived threat of annexation 
by Egypt increasingly drove Mutesa to develop con- 
tacts with Zanzibar. 

From 1875-80, Islam suffered some setbacks that 
reduced its influence. It began to re-assert itself during 
the last four years of Mutesa's reign (1880-4). From 
1884 to 1889, Islam found itself in competition with 
Christianity, which ultimately led to religious wars in 
which the latter gained the upper hand. Under Mu- 
tesa’s successor Mwanga (1884-8), the balance was 
somewhat redressed. A general dissatisfaction among 
the people led to a united Christian-Muslim rebellion 
against Mwanga led by the Muslims. He was replaced 
by kabaka Mutebi, who was inclined towards Islam. 
When the alliance between Christians and Muslims 
broke up, the Muslims (referred to as abawadt) installed 
Nuhu Kalema as kabaka in the hope that Islam would 
be re-introduced fully. These expectations did not 
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materialise, partly because the Baganda objected to 
fasting, daily prayers and abstention from their tradi- 
tional beer, and feared circumcision, and partly because 
the Christians took up arms and defeated the Muslims 
in 1889. Ganda Muslims were persecuted and dispersed 
and Muslims from the coast were burnt. Mwanga, who 
had now declared his support for the Christian cause, 
was reinstated. With the death of Kalema in 1890 
and the arrival of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company’s agents and their treaty with the Christian 
authorities, the tide had turned against the Muslims. 

2. The colonial period 

Under the new administration, the Muslims in 
Buganda were forced to live in confined and poor re- 
gions. Their leaders, Mbogo, Alamanzane and Ndaula 
were imprisoned. In 1893 a persecution of the Mus- 
lims broke out and Muslims were hunted down, many 
fleeing to neighbouring countries. The reason for this 
persecution was that some Muslims, indignant at their 
situation, had approached the Sudanese soldiers known 
locally as Nubians, who had been brought in by Fred- 
erick Lugard, asking for help against the Christians. 

Contacts with Muslims outside Uganda, however, 
continued. Thus Kabarega in Bunyoro sent an embassy 
to the Mahdists in Khartoum in 1897 when under 
attack from a Ganda-British force. The Nubians posted 
to strategic places contributed to the dissemination of 
Islam, as did the petty traders in various communities. 
In spite of this, they were isolated, as can be seen 
by the fact that one of the first Ugandans to under- 
take the hadjd was Abdallah Sekimwanyi, who did so 
in 1920. 

Although Mutesa had appealed both to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the Khedive Isma‘il to send him 
teachers, it was only at the beginning of the 20th 
century that Muslim teachers, such as Shaykh Khalfan 
bin Mubaraka and Shaykh Abd al-Samad bin Najimi 
began to influence the character and spread of Islam 
in Uganda by training local bawalimu. 

Crucial to the Muslim community in Uganda at this 
time was the recognition by the authorities of Nuhu 
Mbogo (d. 1921) (son of Suna and Mutesa’s brother 
and father of Haji Prince Badiru Kakungulu) as the 
leader of the Muslims in the country. He was one of 
the signatories of the 1900 Uganda Agreement and 
was allocated a substantial piece of land for himself 
and his followers. Although Mbogo had obtained plots 
to build mosques, these were never utilised because 
the Muslims were divided. One conflict was the so- 
called Juma-Zukuli dispute which first erupted in 1911 
concerning whether the salat al-zuhr should be omit- 
ted on Fridays or should be prayed in addition to 
salāt al-djum‘a [see sALAT]. Due to Mbogo's influence 
and prestige, the matter quietened down. After his 
death personal rivalries and religious conflicts contin- 
ued to weaken the community. The Juma-Zukuli issue 
re-appeared, and was only settled in 1948 when it 
was agreed to observe only the Juma prayer. A small 
splinter group continued to combine the two prayers. 
Disputes also arose concerning the use of matar, i.e. 
drums at religious ceremonies, and the proper way 
to determine the date of Ramadan. From 1926 on- 
wards, the progress of Islam slowed considerably. 

The religious élite within the main Muslim body 
resented the personal rule of Prince Badiru Kakungulu 
and wanted a say in the administration of the com- 
munity. They were also critical of their leader for 
encouraging Western rather than Kur'ànic education, 
fearing that this would lead to young people leaving 
the faith. In 1933 a section of the religious leaders 
broke away and formed the Jamat al-Islam. 


Most of the Muslim leadership throughout this 
period were products of Kur'àn schools which did 
not equip their students to tackle issues in contem- 
porary society. The lack of educated and sophisticated 
leaders forced the community in the 1940s and 1950s 
to bring issues of a religious nature to the public 
courts, as the Muslims had failed to devise a mech- 
anism for conflict resolution within the community. 

From the early 1950s and through the 1960s, Mus- 
lims began to influence society as a whole. Those who 
had received a Western education began to play an 
important role in business. The establishment of the 
Uganda Muslim Education Association (UMEA) and 
the East African Muslim Welfare Society (EAMWS), 
which had been set up by the Aga Khan in 1937, 
also contributed to the strengthening of their position, 
while Muslims employed in such key sectors of the 
administration as the police and as interpreters’ were 
also influential. 

3. The independence. period 

In connection with the 1962 election to prepare 
for independence, Muslims had become a political 
factor, which contributed to the victory of the alliance 
between the Uganda People's Congress (UPC) and 
Kabaka Yekka over the Democratic Party. 

Up to 1965 the Uganda Muslim Association (UMA) 
was led by Prince Badiru Kakungulu. In that year, 
a politically-based split occurred among Muslims as 
a result of the formation of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Muslims (NAAM). One of 
its leaders, Shaykh Abdu Kamulegeya, an al-Azhar 
graduate, had attended a meeting of the Muslim World 
League and on his return wanted to open an office 
for the League in Kampala. This was refused by 
the UMA. He then turned to the government, which 
granted him permission. The Uganda People's Party 
(UPP) realised that it could use the split among the 
Ganda Muslims to enter the Buganda political scene. 
NAAM was dominated from behind the scene by 
Obote's Muslim cousin Abubaker Adoko Nekyon. Its 
main mosque was at Wandegeya, near Makerere in 
north Kampala. The aim of the new organisation was 
to recruit the support of the Muslims in Uganda for 
government policies and to oppose Prince Badiru Ka- 
kungulu, whose group represented the majority of 
Ganda Muslims and became known as the Kibuli fac- 
tion after their centre in Kampala. This group was 
registered as the Uganda Muslim Community (UMC). 
Under the UPP, their activities were increasingly 
limited and the leaders arrested. 

Around 1968, the NAAM, with government back- 
ing, assumed the position of sole representative body 
for all Muslims in Uganda. Their constitution provided 
for a muftī who was to be the only government- 
recognised Muslim leader. By appointing Muslims as 
chiefs, and by ousting non-NAAM guardians from 
mosques, the government manipulated divisions in the 
community in their own interest. The sharp divi- 
sions within the community led to the development 
of schools and hospitals being neglected. By 1960 
there were few Muslim primary schools and only one 
secondary school for African Muslims at Kibuli. There 
were three for Indian Muslims which as a general 
rule, however, did not accept African Muslim pupils. 

The situation was totally reversed during the Idi 
Amin period (1971-9). NAAM was accused of mix- 
ing religion and politics and outlawed. The amicable 
relations between Amin and the Ganda Muslims dete- 
riorated within the year. Amin tried to win the support 
of other Muslims by emphasising his devotion to Islam. 
Thus in 1972 he established the Uganda Muslim Sup- 
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reme Council (UMSC) and a Chief Kadi was appointed. | 


Amin laid the cornerstone of the organisation's head- 
quarters in Uganda. He also sought to develop rela- 
tions with Islamic states, leading in 1974 to Uganda's 
membership in the Organization of Islamic Confer- 
ence (OIC). New mosques were constructed, hospitals 
extended or built, businesses acquired and plans were 
made for the translation of the Kur'àn into Luganda, 


part of which had been undertaken by the Ahmadiyya | 


community. A certain increase in the Muslim com- 
munity took place because of the new status it con- 


ferred, since being a Muslim no longer implied being | 


a second-class citizen. The creation of the Uganda 


Muslim Students Association (UMSA) to coordinate | 


the activities of Muslim youth laid the foundation for 
the future involvement of Muslims in the affairs of the 
nation. In spite of this, lack of clarity in the UMSC 
constitution and its relation to the government led to 
direct intervention by Amin. The development of 
services for the community was held up, in spite 
of Amin's Public Holidays Act (Amendment) Decree 


of 1978 formalising the addition of the 54 al-adha, j 


the Prophet's birthday on 12 Rabi‘ I and Friday as 
a day of rest. 

A negative impact on the Muslim community in 
Uganda was the expulsion of the Asians in 1972, a 


number of whom, as Muslims, had contributed to the | 


improvement of the indigenous Muslims. The first Asians 
to come to Uganda belonged to the troops which ac- 
companied Lugard in 1891. During the early period 
about half of the British Indian troops were Punjabi 
Muslims. The pioneer of the business community was 
Allidina Visram (1863-1916) who first started operations 
in 1898, opening stores at Jinja, Kisumu and along the 
Nile, appointing mainly Muslims as his agents. Allidina 
encouraged local business by buying animal skins and 


agricultural produce. With the completion of the ; 


Uganda railway in 1901 his role increased greatly. 


Most of the early Indian traders were Muslims, espe- | 


cially Ismā'īlīs. Punjabi Muslims formed the majority 


of the labour recruited for the construction of the | 
Uganda Railway. They were principally artisans, but 


were also recruited into the local police force. By 
1948 there were 11,172 Indian Muslims in Uganda. 
Strained relations with the indigenous people led in 
1958-9 led to a successful boycott of their shops. 

Since independence a growing number of Mus- 
lims have undertaken the Pilgrimage. Many read the 
Kur'àn either in the original or in its Luganda ren- 
dering. Other major tenets of Islam such as prayers, 
fasting and festivals are observed. Muslims tend to 
adopt the dress code of coastal Muslims as well as 
other cultural aspects. Circumcision, which earlier was 
a barrier, is generally observed. 


The successive post-Amin governments from 1979 | 


until the establishment of Museveni’s National Resist- 
ance Movement (NRM) government in 1986 were 
politically and economically unstable and did not im- 


prove the situation of the Muslims. With the NRM’s | 


ten-point programme the situation began to change. 
Islamic education, besides continuing in mosque 
schools, has been boosted with the establishment of 
an Islamic University in Mbale funded by the Islamic 
Development Bank in Jeddah. Some students from 
this university are now at other universities around 
the Muslim world. Asian Muslim businessmen have 
returned and have assisted the indigenous Muslim 
community in various ways. 


Although UMSC has continued to function, a | 


number of Muslims and Muslim groupings have been 


reluctant to integrate with it as it is seen to be a | 


state-related, if not controlled, council. The council’s 
authority is weakened by a lack of influence in reli- 
gious matters. Secular law entitles the council to organ- 
ise the Pilgrimage and “d celebrations, but has no 
authority over religious issues. Its leaders are seen to 
be more concerned with private business than spir- 
itual affairs. The council continues to be funded by 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Its role has been some- 
what strengthened through its involvement with visit- 
ing heads of state from Muslim countries such as Iran 
and Pakistan. Although Muslims have more access to 
the media, their spokesmen tend to identify with the 
government rather than the umma. This has led to 
the Sūfī turuk, some of which like the Ķādiriyya were 
established in Buganda before 1888 by Sulaiman bin 
Zahir al-Jabir, becoming, because of their international 
links and spiritual leadership, more powerful than the 
council. Access to Muslim radio stations from the Mid- 
dle East, and audio and video cassettes have also 
helped the community. In the 1996 election one of 
the three candidates for the presidency was a Muslim, 
Muhammad Mayanja, whose father Abubaker Mayanja 
had been a minister in previous governments. 
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UHAYHA s. AL-DJULAH, ar-Awst, semi-leg- 
endary pre-Islamic hero and poet of Yathrib 
(the later Medina). The memory of him probably 
stems from the fact that it was said that his wife had 
a second marriage connection with the clan of ‘Abd 
Manaf in Mecca, hence with the Prophets grand- 
father ‘Abd al-Muttalib, making the putative date of 
his birth ca. 550, and with a date of death, accord- 
ing to certain sources, before Muhammad's own birth. 

Some verses of his are cited in such collections as 
the Asma'iyyāt, the Hamāsa of Abū Tammām, the works 
of al-Djahiz, the "Uyūn al-akhbàr of Ibn Kutayba, the 
Aghānī and the Djamharat ashíár al-‘arab of al-Kurashi. 
They give some biographical details, of his role as 
chief of the clan of Aws and his leadership at various 
ayyām or “days” of his people, and mention his wealth 
as possessor of various estates and strongpoints (ētām) 
in the oasis of Yathrib and as a usurer, combined 
with his avarice. Of older authors, only Ibn Khayr 
mentions in his Fahrasa, 397, Uhayha's diwàn as being 
introduced into al-Andalus in the 4th/10th century; 
but no trace of a dīwān exists today. 

What now remains comprises 22 pieces amounting 
to about 100 verses, mostly—apart from two frag- 
ments apparently from Kasidas—short fragments. The 
nasibs of certain pieces show the poet's regard for this 
aspect of the classical ode. Notable is the fact that 
he hardly uses the faw@! metre beloved of other ancient 
poets. His language, little affected by Bedouin fea- 
tures, shows him essentially as an urban poet, with 
the two main themes of fakhr and of hikma or wis- 
dom. Blachére's verdict was that the verses attributed 
to Uhayha cannot be taken seriously, but that he may 
be viewed as the hypothetical representative of a poetic 
circle in Yathrib in the middle years of the 6th cen- 
tury (ALA, ii, 310). Certainly, his memory remained 
alive for later generations, and he seems to have 
played a role, alongside earlier bards like Imru’ al- 
Kays and Muhalhil b. Rabi*a, in the genesis of ancient 
Arabic poetry. 

Bibliography: Uhayha’s verses have been studied 
and gathered together by ‘Abd al-Ķādir al-Maghribi, 
in RAAD (1922), 8-17; Hasan Muhammad Bādjūda, 
Diwan Uhayha b. al-Djulah al-Awst al-Djahili, TVit 
1979; Salih al-Bakkari and Tayyib al-‘Ashshash, 
Uhayha b. al-Djulāh, akhbaruhu wa-ashGruhu, in Haw- 
liyyat Djami‘at Tūnis, no. 26 (1987); and ‘Adil al- 
Faridjat in his book al-Shu‘ara’ al-djāhtliyyūn al-awail, 
Beirut 1994. See also Zirikli, A'lam?, i, 263; Blachére, 
loc. cit. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 284-5, ix, 277. 

(Taigs EL ACHECHE) 

*UHDA [see PARĪBA. 4]. 

UHUD, a rocky, plateau-topped mountain 
that lies about 5 km/3 miles north of Medina, and 
the site of an important battle between Muham- 
mad and the Meccans. 

Traditional accounts date the event to Shawwal of 
year 3, and see the origins of Uhud in the aftermath 
of Badr; variant traditions date it to year 4. Under 
the leadership of Abü Sufyan b. Harb, and incited 
not only by tribesmen and tribeswomen who had lost 
relations at Badr (e.g. his wife Hind b. *Utba), but 
also by those whose goods had been plundered, the 
Meccans resolved to avenge their defeat. A large force 
(often numbered at 3,000 horsemen) was assembled, 
and moved north towards Medina; the sequence and 
chronology of the Meccans’ movements around Uhud 
are a matter of some confusion, but according to most 
authorities they encamped north of the city, grazing 
their mounts on the ripening fields. At least in part, 
it was this provocation that moved the Prophet, against 


the advice of several Companions, to muster a large 
force of his own (Ibn Ishak’s sources put it at 1,000), 
and move out of Medina. Although they were out- 
numbered by the Meccans, the Muslims are said to 
have carried the early part of the battle, perhaps 
because the topography favoured them. Things then 
turned for the worse with the fateful decision of the 
Muslim archers, sometimes numbered at 50 and some- 
times at 100, to abandon their position protecting the 
flank or rear, apparently in order to join fellow Mus- 
lims in despoiling the Meccans’ camp. Khalid b. al- 
Walid, commanding the right flank of the Meccan 
cavalry, exploited the break in Muslim lines and over- 
ran Muhammad’s men. In the confused rout that fol- 
lowed, a large number of Muslims were killed, perhaps 
as many as 65 to 70; among these was the Prophet's 
uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, whose death grieved 
Muhammad enormously. Rumours even flew about 
that Muhammad himself had been killed; in the event, 
he was apparently only wounded, and the news that 
he was alive buoyed Muslim spirits enough that they 
managed to regroup higher up on mount Uhud. Abū 
Sufyān did not press his advantage, and towards the 
end of the day he withdrew towards Mecca; the num- 
ber of Meccans killed is usually put in the low 20s. 

The preceding is a synopsis of events as they are 
described in the material that was deposited in the 
sīra-maghāzī tradition of the 2nd and early 3rd cen- 
turies, and which came to dominate (if not quite mono- 
polise) the tradition in general throughout the classical 
period. Already in Ibn Ishak (d. ca. 150/767) a general 
consensus had clearly emerged around the sequence 
of events, even if al-Wakidi, writing two generations 
later, was still piecing together his account from a 
variety of sources, as had Ibn Ishak himself (a/-Sīra 
al-nabawiyya, ed. M. al-Sakkà, ii, 60; al-Tabari, i, 1383- 
4; al-Wakidi, al-Maghazi, Beirut 1984 repr. of ed. 
Jones, i, 199). Judging the reliability of this material 
is very difficult. That the Muslims suffered a dis- 
heartening defeat is clear enough, at least if one 
accepts that. several verses of Kur'àn, III (Al "Imran), 
allude to actual historical events (see Nóldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Oorāns, i, 192 ff; W.M. Watt, Bell’s Intro- 
duction to the Our'ān, 100, et passim). Moreover, inas- 
much as the tradition’s reconstruction of the basic 
sequence and chronology of events of the Medinan 
period inspires confidence, the date of Uhud is fairly 
certain, particularly since it occasionally is used to 
date other events (see, for example, al-Zuhri, cited by 
al-Baladhuri, Futūh al-buldān, 18). This said, because 
the Kur'àn only alludes to Uhud—and this not so 
much to describe or record, but rather to exemplify— 
full reconstructions of the battle presume the essen- 
tial historicity of the sira in matters of detail. 

How the stra tradition emerged is not yet clear; 
there is no reason to think that Uhud accounts were 
exceptional. Accounts of the battle, probably at this 
point only very fragmentary, were presumably trans- 
mitted principally by the descendants of those who 
participated or were martyred; and these generated 
fairly prosaic lists on the one hand (see, for exam- 
ples, Ibn Ishak, Stra, ii, 122 ff; and Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
ii/1, 29 ff) and well-finished legends on the other 
(such as that of the Ethiopian slave Wahshi, who 
killed Hamza). Much of the poetry embedded in the 
accounts also reflects an interest in the experience of 
tribesmen, both individually and collectively, in the 
mélée; and although the authenticity of this too can 
be doubted—some is clearly exegetical in nature— 
much may be authentic. Meanwhile, exegetes were 
concerned to historicise the Kur'anic echoes of Uhud. 


UHUD 


To take only two of the many potential examples: 
the “two groups" of Ķurān, III, 118 (uh hammat 
t@ifatan’ minkum an tafshalā) are not infrequently iden- 
tified as the Banū Hāritha and Bani Salima at Uhud 
(thus the commentary ascribed to Mudjahid b. Djabr 
[d. 104/722], Tafsir, Katar, 1976, 134-5; al-Tabarī, 
Djami‘ al-bayan, Cairo 1955-69, vii, 166); and the be- 
ginning of Kur'án, III, 121 (dalā in tasbirū wa-tattakü 
twa-ya tükum min fawrihim hadha) is glossed by Mudjahid 
as yant min ghadabihim hādhā... fa-lam yukatilühum tilka 
al-séa wa-dhālika yawm Uhud (thus Mudjahid, Tafsir, 
135; cf. al-Tabrisī, Madjma‘ al-bayān, Kum 1983, i, 


499; al-Tabarī, Djami‘ al-bayan, vii, 179-80). In gen- | 
eral, it seems that early Muslims did not doubt that | 
some of Kur'àn, III, alluded to Uhud; they may have | 


questioned how much, however. Ibn Ishak is quoted | 


to the effect that Al Ymrān contains 60 verses, "in 


which there is a description of their battle, and blame : 
for those whom he rebuked” (Stra, ti, 106). Aside from | 


Al ‘Imran, other verses were connected to the battle 
as well (e.g. Ķurān, XXXIII, 23: man kadā nahbahu). 

The tradition having emerged when and why it 
did, it cannot offer convincing answers to many of 
the questions that modern historians might be inclined 


to ask. We shall probably never know precisely why | 
Muhammad was persuaded to leave Medina by the | 


hot-headed “young men who had not fought at Badr” 


(al-Wakidi, i, 210), nor the precise circumstances and , 


scale of the Muslims’ defeat (seventy, which is most 
frequently given for the number of Muslim dead, is 


terests and controversies. Among some Shi‘is, "Alī's 


bravery is much discussed: he kills a great host of ; 


prominent Meccans; Abū Bakr and ‘Umar fled, and 


"Uthmān only appeared after the battle ended, but | 


he held firm (al-Shaykh al-Mufīd, a/-/rshàd, ed. Beirut 
1979, 43 ff; on Uthmān's absence, see also Ibn Ishak, 
in N. Abbott, Studies in literary Arabic papyri. I. Historical 


texts, Chicago 1957, 81-2). Less controversial, and fairly | 


ubiquitous, is the elaboration of Muhammad’s role. 
Thus the Prophet is endowed with the power to heal 
miraculously (thus Ibn Ishak, Stra, ii, 82); in a vision 
he foretells his injuries on the battlefield (thus Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabakāt, ii/ 1, 36); and in his stern warning that 
the archers hold their ground he clearly anticipates 
their eventual failure to do so (thus al-Wakidi, i, 224). 
In the frequently-cited judgment that Uhud was a 
"trial" and “test”, in the confusion of which Muslim 
killed Muslim, and when true believers were distin- 
guished from hypocrites, Uhud accounts both narrated 


to those Muslims familiar with the first fina. 
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1995, index. (C.F. ROBINSON) 

"UĶĀB (a.), pls. a'kub, "ikban, ‘ukban, 'akābīn, a fem. 
noun denoting the eagle in all its species. 

The eagle has the tecnonyms of Abu ‘l-ashyam “father 
of the one with the mole or beauty spot Abu * 
hudjdjadj “the man with the pilgrims”, i.e. of Mecca, 
since it follows the caravans making their way there 
in order to feed on the remains of corpses, of humans 
and their mounts, left en-route; Abu "I-hasan “the fine 
one"; Abu 'l-dahr “the long-lived one"; Abu "l-haytham 
“the eaglet’s father"; and Abu ’l-kāsir “the breaker of 
bones". The female is called Umm al-hawār “mother 
of ill-fortune”; Umm al-shuür “the hairy one”; Umm 
al-tulba “the one travelling afar"; Umm at-lūh “mother 
of the winds"; and Umm al-haytham “the eaglet’s 
mother". The female eagle is further called lakwa, 
likwa. As for the young male and female eaglet, as 
well as haytham, these are called darim, tulad) and tulad. 

Amongst the day-hunting raptors (Kawdsi?), out of 
the nine known species of Aquilae, seven are known 
in the Arab-speaking lands: 

(a) The golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétos), with two sub- 
specied Hemeyri and Daphanea. Yt is called 'ukāb al-sayd 
“the hunting eagle”, abrash al-dhanab “having a speck- 
led tail" and lamma‘a “shining brightly”. 

(b) The imperial eagle (4. heliaca heliaca), called 
shaylami “white the colour of darnel weeds”, shari 


| "white the colour of barley", khātiya, kha^ita “the striped 
manifestly topological). What we can discern, how- : 
ever, is how the narratives expressed a variety of in- | 


one", and abyad "the white one". 

(c) The tawny eagle (4. rapax orientalis, called 
khudāriyya “the wholly black one", mukallaf “brownish- 
black" and ‘ukab al-amab “eagle with a rabbit". 

(d) The greater spotted eagle (4. clanga), called zan- 
būrī *wasp-like". 

(e) The lesser spotted eagle (4. pomarina) which, in 
Arabic, is confused with the preceding. 

(f) Bonelli's eagle (Hieraaétus fasciatus), called zummadj 
“irascible”. 

(g) The booted eagle (H. pennatus), called musarwala 
“having trousers", āfa, dahiya “calamity”, kadā” “fate”, 
sahm “arrow” and mandjanik “ballista”. 

Arabic writers on natural history such as al-Djāhiz, 
al-Damiri and al-Kazwini (see BibL) speak at length 
of the eagle and its ethology. Thus they state that 


| the female lays two or three eggs, only two of which 


are nestled for a period of 30 days. A naive belief 


| has it that there are no male eagles but only females, 


so that another bird, or even a fox, is supposed to im- 


| pregnate it. The eagle can cover immense distances, 
history and taught enduring lessons, perhaps especially | 


such as leaving ‘Irak in the morning and arriving in 
Yemen by the evening. It is a true “lion of the air”, 
in view of its strength, its hunting instincts, its rapid 
flight and its keen sight, hence was early tamed, 
initially in the Maghrib, for hunting by air for large, 
furred game like foxes, wolves, jackals, gazelles, oryx 
and wild asses. The imperial eagle was prized for its 
swooping on cranes, bustards, wild geese and hares. 
A falconer after small game would not release his 
bird whilst there was an eagle around, lest the eagle 
kill it. In view of the eagle's weight, the hunter with 
eagles (‘akkab) supported his arm bearing the eagle on 
a forked stick (Pers. du shakh) supported on the saddle- 
bow, as the Kirghiz still do when flying their “birk- 
outs". 

According to one historical tale, Caesar sent Kisra 
an eagle tamed for hunting, but when it reached the 
emperor's court, it killed a child. In exchange, Kisrà 
sent back to Caesar a leopard trained for coursing, 
but this animal devoured a page boy. 
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*UKAB — 


*UKAYL 


In the eagle's eyrie can be found a stone-like sub- 
stance called kadjar al-ukab “eagle stone” which, when 
sucked, cures stammering. 

From an Islamic legal point of view, it is allowable 
to kill an eagle but not to eat its flesh. Nevertheless, 
the eagle has certain medical and pharmacological 
uses. Its gall smeared in the form of collyrium over 
the eyes combats blindness and cures cataracts. It can 
also be used as an unguent for the breasts of a preg- 
nant woman in order to stimulate the flow of milk. 
Its fat melted down and mixed with oil is an effica- 
cious unguent for gout and stiff limbs; mixed with 
honey, it makes an excellent ointment for anal fistu- 
las (nāsūr, nāsūr) and haemorrhoids (dāsūr, pl. bawāsīr). 

In the interpretation of dreams, seeing an eagle in 
a dream is a sign of success, victory over an enemy 
and the achievement of power. 

In astronomy, a/--Ukāb “The Eagle" is the name 
of the 17th boreal constellation, yielding, in ancient 
Latin texts, such deformations as elaocab, aloocab, alaucab, 
alocab, alhucab and alancab. This constellation also has 
the Latin names of Jovis nutrix “nourisher of Jupiter”, 
Raptrix Ganymedis “the ravisher of Ganymede”, Promethei 
aquila “Prometheus’s eagle" and Vultur volans “flying 
vulture”. It comprises three stars: (1) « (alpha) Aquilae, 
mag. 0.9, called Altair, Allayr, Althair, from al-Nasr al- 
iir “flying vulture”; (2) 8 (beta) Aquilae, mag. 3.09, 
called Alshain, from Perso-Arabic shahin "gerfalcon"; 
and (3) y (gamma) Aquilae, mag. 2.8, called Tarazed 
(Pers., predatory gerfalcon). 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawān, passim, Damīrī, 
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of Damīrī), ii, 276-8; A. Malouf (al-Ma'lūf), Mu'djam 
al-hayawān/An Arabic zoological dictionary, Cairo 1932, 
92-3, s.v. Eagle; A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des 
étoiles, in AIEO Alger, ix (1951), 128 ff; P. Kunitzsch, 
Arabische Sternnamen in Europa, nos. 51-2, 84, 190; 
F. Hue and R.D. Etchécopar, Les oiseaux du Proche 
et Moyen Orient, Paris 1970, 143-57; F. Viré, Essai de 
determination des oiseaux-de-vol mentionnés dans les prin- 
cipaux manuscrits arabes médiévaux sur la fauconnerie, in 
Arabica, xxiv (1977), 138-49; D. Möller and Viré, 
Die Beizvigel (al-Ghitrif), Hildesheim etc. 1988, chs. 
1-2, 29, 41-2; H. Eisenstein, Einführung in die ara- 
bische Zoographie, Berlin 1991, index s.v. Adler-‘uqab. 

(F. Vré) 

UKAYDIR s. ‘ABD Ar-MALIK al-Kindī al- 
Sakūnī, a contemporary of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Christian king of the oasis and fortified 
town of Dūmat al-Djandal fg.v.] (modern Djawf). 

Dūmat al-Djandal was an important caravan sta- 
tion and its annual market took place in the month 
of Rabi‘ I. Muhammad is supposed to have raided 
it in 5/626, following complaints by Arab merchants 
about Ukaydir’s oppression. Control of the market 
was contested between the ‘Ibadiyyiin (or the 'Ibàd, 
sc. of al-Hira [9.v.]) and the Ghassāniyyūn [see GHAs- 


sAN]; when the former ruled over it, Ukaydir held : 


sway. Considering the association of the Tbād with | 


al-Hira, the contest would seem to have been one 
between the vassals of the Sāsānids [g.v.] and those 
of the Byzantines. But elsewhere Ukaydir is specifi- 
cally said to have been in allegiance to Heraclius (al- 
Mas'ūdī, Tanbīh, 248, l. 17). 

For several generations after Ukaydir's time, his de- 
scendants lived in Dümat al-Djandal. These or other 
descendants of his were no doubt behind some of the 
reports about him. For example, a report about 
Ukaydir found in a dictionary of Companions (for a 
fragment, see Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta”rīkk madinat Dimashk, ed. 


al-‘Amrawi, Beirut 1415/1995 ff., ix, 199) goes back 
to Ukaydir's great-great-great-grandson, who is quoting 
his forefathers. 

Ukaydir's brother, Hurayth, embraced Islam and in 
due course, the Umayyad caliph, Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, 
married his daughter; many of Hurayth’s offspring 
were still living in Dümat al-Djandal in the latter half 
of the 2nd/8th century. Ukaydir’s elder brother Bishr 
married before Islam a sister of Abū Sufyān [9.v.]. 
Bishr and his father-in-law, Harb b. Umayya, are said 
to have played a role in the alleged transfer of Arabic 
script from al-Hira to Arabia. 

The reports about Ukaydir are often conflicting. 
Significantly, a Shi'i source reports that before the 
Tabūk expedition (9/630), Ukaydir threatened to attack 
Muhammad and exchanged letters with the Medinan 
munāfikūn [g.v.], who invited him to joint action against 
Muhammad (al-Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwār, Tehran 1376/ 
1957 ff., xxi, 257-8; cf. M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and 


pagans, Leiden 1995, 86 n.). Ukaydir was killed by Kha- 


lid b. al-Walid [g.v.] during the lifetime of Muhammad 
(Hassan b. Thābit, Diwan, ed. Arafat, ii, 78), or was 
brought to Muhammad unharmed having been cap- 
tured outside his fortress by Khālid”s cavalry, or came 
to Muhammad voluntarily. According to some, after 
Muhammad's death, Ukaydir left his stronghold and 
went to al-Hīra. Yakut says that the compilers of the 
Futüh books unanimously agreed that Khālid raided 
Ukaydir in the days of Abü Bakr and killed him; 
however, elsewhere Ukaydir is said to have been 
expelled by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Ibn al-Kalbī, Nasab Ma‘add wa "l-Yaman 
al-kabir, ed. Hasan, Beirut 1408/1988, i, 190-2; Ibn 
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(M. LECKER) 

*UKAYL, an old Arab tribe and in recent 
usage, until the motor age, in the pronunciation *Agel, 
the name for caravan-leaders and camel-dealers. 

l. The tribe. 

Its genealogy is "Uķayl b. Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a of the Hawāzin branch of the Kays-‘Aylan 
[g.7.]; among the larger sections are the ‘Ubada and 
Rabi‘a b. ‘Ukayl as well as the Khafadja [g.v.] b. 
‘Amr and al-Muntafik [g.v.] b. ‘Amir b. "Uķayl. Al- 
Mukallad b. Dja‘far, the ancestor of the dynasty of 
the *Ukaylids [g..], traced his descent directly from 
Hazn b. *Ubada. Al-Kalkashandi (AMihaya, 297) besides 
these knows of a clan of the Asad b. Khuzayma, 
called ‘Ukayl (not in Wiistenfeld). 

The *Ukayl were settled in southern Nadjd and the 
adjoining western part of al-Yamāma. Their habitat 
is more accurately defined by a number of districts, 
waters, hills and villages, which the geographers de- 
scribe as lying in their territory. The list given by 
Wiistenfeld, Register, 362, based on al-Bakrīs Mu'qjam, 
can be completed from Yāķūt. It is worthy of note 
that a number of mines were in their possession, 
including the gold-mine of al-"Aķīķ, said to be the 
most productive in all Arabia; with reference to this, 
the Prophet is alleged to have said; "The land of 
*Ukayl rains gold” (al-Hamdānī, Sifa, 153-4, 177). This 
*Aķīķ of the Banü ‘Ukayl” is also called “‘Akik 
Tamra” and lies in the vicinity of Ranya, Bisha [g.v.] 
and Tathlith, which all belong to the "Uķayl (Yāķūt, 
ii, 826, iii, 700-1; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr., 52-3, 
237 n., 240 n). Among other places belonging to 
them, the watering-place of Hubala is better known 
from the encóunter there with the Ghanm (al-Bakri, 
826; Dhu 'I-Rumma, Diwan, ed. Macartney, 231). 
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Their best-known battles date only from the 2nd/8th | 


century and show that the conditions of the Dyahiliyya 
survived for a long time into Islam. 

There are two different stories of the conversion 
of the ‘Ukayl to Islam (both in Ibn Sa‘d). According 


to one, three delegates from the ‘Ukayl brought the | 


homage of their people to the Prophet, who gave 


them al-‘Akik and a document confirming this. | 


According to the other version, Muhammad endeav- 
oured to win over Abū Harb b. Khuwaylid b. ‘Amir 
b. ‘Ukayl to his teaching, but the latter first. con- 
sulted divining arrows to see what he should do. 
Perplexed by the remarkable chance that the arrow 
indicating unbelief came out three times, he asked his 
brother ‘Ikal (Uķāl) for advice and told him that 
Muhammad had promised him al-‘Aktk if he adopted 


Islam. ‘Ikal at once hastened to al-‘Akik and took | 
formal possession for himself and his brother of this | 
rich stretch of country, and after his adoption of Islam, | 


Muhammad confirmed him in it (for the story in 
Sprenger, Mohammad, ii, 512-14, which combines the 
two stories without justification, see Caetani, Annali, 
Year 9, 8 74). Just as Muhammad on this occasion 
permitted the old Arab method of divination, so also 
he allowed the Ru'ās b. Kilāb b. Rabi'a b. ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a before their adoption of Islam to avenge an 


earlier razzia on their already-Muslim neighbours | 
the ‘Ukayl (Ibn Sa'd, §§ 86-7, in Wellhausen, Skizzen, | 


iv, 94, 143-5). During the second ridda in Yemen 
begun by Kays b. ‘Abd Yaghüth b. Makshüh after 
Muhammad's death, the "Uķayl and ‘Akk joined Firüz 
al-Daylami, governor of San‘a’, who defeated the Kays 
with their help and re-entered the town (al-Tabari, 1, 
1989-94; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 287-9). 

About 100 years later, Dja'far b. ‘Ulba al-Hārithī, 
a poet like his great-grandfather Abū ‘Abd Yaghüth, 
the famous leader of the Madhhidj [g.v.] on the sec- 
ond day of al-Kulàb, following the ancient custom 
began raids of plunder upon the "Uķayl; for the blood 
shed by him in the Wadi Sahbal, he was taken pris- 


oner by the governor of Mecca and executed (Aghani', | 
xi, 146-52; Yaküt, iii, 48; C.J. Lyall, Translations of | 


ancient. Arabian. poetry, 10-12, 84-9). After the death of 
al-Walid II (126/743-4) the "Uķayl together with the 
Kushayr, Dja‘da and Numayr waged a bitter war on 
the Hanifa [g.v.] and their vassals, the Banu '-Du'il. 
The defeat of the Hanifa in the battle of al-Nashash 
(n Yāķūt, n, 117, al-Nashnāsh; it was preceded by 


Safwan (presumably the son of the ruler of Diyar 
Mudar, who, according to al-Mastūdī, Murid, vii, 


| 396 - $ 3095, died in 253/867) in whose place 
| Lulu, Ahmad b. Tülün's freedman, placed Ahmad b. 


Malik b. Tawk (al-Tabarī, iii, 2028-9 = Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 276). The latter was driven out by Ibn Abi "l-Sadj, 
who in turn lost his possessions to Ishak b. Kundādj(īk) 
[see AL-RAHBA and TAGHLIB]. Ca. 286/899, the ‘Ukayl 
and other Kays tribes recognised the spiritual and 
secular leadership of Abū Sa‘id al-Djannābī [g.0.], the 
founder of Karmati power in Arabia. With their help, 
he conquered Hadjar, then al-Katif and the whole of 
Bahrayn and established a power here which became 
the terror of the whole Muslim world but very quickly 
fell to pieces. Before this in 251/865, the wali of 
Mecca Dja'far b. al-Fad! Bashāshāt was fighting with 
the rebel *Ukayl, who cut the road to Djidda so that 
the price of provisions rose in Mecca (al-Tabari, iii, 
1644 = Ibn al-Athir, vii, IID. At the instigation of 


; the ‘Abbasids, the Taghlibr leader Abu "l-Hasan al- 


Asfar in 378/988-9 subdued the Karmatis and forced 


_ the Sulaym and *Ukayl in succession to leave Bahrayn 


the first and second battles of al-Faladj) resulted in | 


the appointment of a Ķaysī as governor of al-Yamāma 


(Ibn al-Athir, v, 225-8). About the same time, a branch | 
of the “Ukayl took part in the civil war in Spain and | 


in the creation of the Umayyad amirate of Cordova 
(see R. Dozy, Hist. des Musulmans d'Espagne, ed. Lévi- 
Provençal, i, 185 ff). 

In the early years of ‘Abbasid rule, the tribes of 
the great branch of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a migrated from 
Arabia to Syria and it was only when they reached 
‘Trak that the ‘Ukayl began to attain their great impor- 
tance in history (Ibn Khaldün, ‘fbar, vi, 11). In the 


civil wars which followed on the death of Harün ! 
al-Rashid, the ‘Ukaylid Nasr b. Sayyār b. Shabath | 
[g.v.] fought for al-Amin, and from his fortress of ; 
Kaysüm north of Aleppo raided the surrounding coun- | 
try. He was able to resist al-Ma'mün's general Tahir | 
Dhu '-Yamīnayn [g.v.] sent against him and was only | 


forced at the end of 209 (beginning of 825) by *Abd 
Allah b. Tahir, to surrender, but only on the caliph's 


promise of pardon (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 208-9, 274-5). | 


Around the middle of the 3rd/9th century, the town 
of Ķarķīsiyā [g.v.] was in the possession of an *Ukaylid, 


[see TAGHLIB]. The *Ukayl went to ‘Irak, from which 
they presumably co-operated with their brethren in 
al-Djazira who in the meanwhile had laid the foun- 
dations of *Ukaylid rule in al-Mawsil. For the further 
history of the ‘Ukaylids, see the articles HAMDANIDS; 
UĶAYLIDS; AL-GHADANFAR; AL-MUKALLAD; KHAFĀDJA; and 
also AL-MAWSIL and AL-RAHBA. 

After their return to Bahrayn, the *Ukayl subjected 
the Taghlib there and took a part of al-Yamàina from 
the Kilab. The government of this region was in the 
hands of the Banü *Usfür [see *usrūips], who belonged 
to the ‘Ukayl and who, according to people from 
Bahrayn, were still in al-Ahsà? īm 651/1253 (Ibn 
Khaldün, dar, i, 313; al-Kalkashandr, 298 = al- 
Suwaydi, Sab@ik, 44). 

As evidence of the very early wide distribution of 
the *Ukayl a story in al-Mastūdī (Murüdj, ii, 67-8 = 
§ 499) is of particular interest. He describes the pop- 
ulation of the kingdom of the Sanàriyya in the 
Caucasus as Christians, who claim descent from a 


| branch of the *Ukayl, have lived there from early 


times and made many peoples their subjects. Al- 
Mas'üdi says he himself saw in Mārib in Yemen 
"Ukaylids who in their mode of life did not differ 
from their brethren in the Caucasus. The Sanàriyya 
also asserted that they had separated from these ‘Ukay] 
in Yemen long ago. Here as elsewhere Christianity 
had found its way among the *Ukayl, probably through 
the influence of partly Christian neighbouring tribes 
(such as e.g. the Taghlib) (cf. L. Cheikho, al-Nasrāniyya 
wa-ādābuhā bayna ‘Arab al-Djahiliyya, Beirut 1912-23, 
99, 136). 

Of celebrated poets of the tribe of ‘Ukayl may be 
mentioned: Tawba b. al-Humayyir of the clan of 


| Khafádja [g.».] and his beloved, the poetess Layla al- 


Akhyaliyya [g.v.] of the *Ubàda. According to one 
view, al-Madjnün, so celebrated from the love-story 
of Layla and Madjnün, belonged to the ‘Ukayl; 
Bashshar b. Burd was also a client (mawla) of them 
(Ibn Kutayba, al-Shir wa '-shuarā', ed. de Goeje, 
269, 271, 355, 476; for Bashshar, see esp. Aghàni', iii, 
20-3, 54; for Tawba, ibid., x, 72-5, 82). 

Not only lexical but also grammatical peculiarities 
of the language of the ‘Ukayl are recorded; e.g. after 


; la‘alla “perhaps” they put the genitive (S. de Sacy, 


Anthol. gramm., 78 and 196, no. 52: for la‘alla they 
also said /a‘allt, ‘alla and alli), and used lamma with 
the meaning of illā (which some adopt for the expla- 


! nation of süra LXXXVI, 4: see ibid., 81 and 202-3, 
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no. 66); finally, they also had the taltala, which, other- 
wise mentioned as peculiar to the Bahra’, is described 
as a feature of the language of Layla al-Akhyaliyya. 
It consists in the prefix of the imperfect changing its 
Jatha to kasra, e.g. anta tilam for talam" (al-Hariri, 
Durrat al-ghawwas, ed. Thorbecke, 184; cf. also G.W. 
Freytag, Einleitung. ..., 89). 

2. The ‘Agél caravan leaders 

The first substantial account of them was given by 
J-L. Burckhardt (Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, 
London 1831, ii, 28-9). He says that the once power- 
ful Ageyl, descended from the Beni Helal (a confu- 
sion with the other great branch of the ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a), now live scattered among the villages of al- 
Nadjd, while since the reign of Sultan Murad another 
tribe also called Beni Ageyl has sprung up. All the 
Arabs who settle in Baghdad from al-Nadjd, what- 
ever their real origin, join the tribe of Ageyl, and 
they are the Pasha’s strongest support in his wars with 
the Bedouin or rebels. The chief of these Ageyls of 
Baghdad is always a native of Derayeh (al-Dar‘iyya; 
according to A handbook of Arabia, i, 94, from Burayda), 
whom they elect themselves and whose appointment 
is confirmed by the Pasha. These Ageyls, he contin- 
ues, are famous for their bravery. They lead the car- 
avans from Baghdad to Syria and have frequently 
repulsed far superior forces of Wahhabis. Burckhardt 
distinguished two classes in Baghdad: l. the Zogorty 
(Dogortī), poorer individuals, hawkers and daily labour- 
ers; and 2. the Djemamyl (Djamāmīl), caravan leaders. 
These two kinds of Ageyls include people of very dif- 
ferent tribes and countries, who come e.g. from al- 
Hasà, al-‘Arid, al-Kasim and the Djabal Shammar; 


but people from al-Sudayr and the Wadi Dawāsir are | 


not admitted. 

From this it is clear that the ‘Agél were not a 
proper tribe but a combination of heterogeneous ele- 
ments under the leadership of one man for common 
commercial interests. These naturally prevented the 
admission of members of tribes at enmity with one 
another (e.g. the Harb and ‘Atayba ['vrAvBA]), so 
that the community of the *Agel remained neutral as 
far as possible. Arabs from the centre of the penin- 
sula, especially settled Tamim and Khâlid from al- 
Nadjd and al-Kasim, were the most suitable (although 
even foreigners such as Turks, Egyptians and Kurds 
were not excluded: Doughty, ii, 80); they were known 
in Mesopotamia and Syria as Ageyl, and called eż- 
Ageylāt by the Bedouin (ibid, i, H). The latter name 
(along with al-Akeylat, "Ukaylāt) was also applied to a 
clan of the Bani ‘Atiyya, whose members were mainly 
carriers of goods between Ma‘an and Tabūk (Handbook, 
i, 62; Musil, Northern Hegaz, 235; Fwad Hamza, Kalb 
Djazīrat al-Arab, Mecca 1352, 182). In Doughty's time, 
the shaykh of the Syrian Ageyl in Damascus, Sleymān 
Abū Dawid, belonged to an ‘Anayzi family and, like 
his predecessor from Burayda, was a camel-dealer. 
According to M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum 
Persischen Golf, ii, 74, the bulk of the ‘Agél (200,000 
dēt) lived in al-Nadjd, while they had only about 300 
houses in Baghdad (he described them as among other 
things post-riders between Baghdad and Damascus 
and called attention to the peculiar nature of their 
caravans, in which the camels were tied together by 
ropes: i, 255, 325-6, ii, 9). 

The ‘Agél were important in several ways. For the 
Bedouin they were the indispensable traders of the 
desert, who, as a result of their neutral position as 
professional caravan-leaders and agents of the great 
merchants resident in Baghdàd and Damascus, pur- 
chased camels among the tribes and took them away; 


| on their return they brought back with them the 
goods required in Central Arabia (a very good descrip- 
tion of this activity of the ‘Agél is in Musil, Manners 
and customs, 278-81, who compared them with the 
"Ibàd of al-Hira, see his Northem Negd, 179 n). In 
addition to acting as auxiliaries to the government's 
military forces, forming under the Ottomans an irreg- 
ular cavalry, they also served as escort to the hadjdj 
and guarded the halting-places on the pilgrim route. 
Almost all European travellers of the pre-modern 
period used their services, and many travel accounts 
contain references to them. 

It would be of great interest to learn—as Nēldeke 
pointed out in ZDMG, xl (1886), 182 n. 4—in what 
relation these ‘Agél considered themselves to stand to 
the old *Ukayl and, on the other hand, to the Muntafik 
descended from the latter. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works already 
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UĶAYLIDS, an Arab dynasty of northern 

‘Irak and al-Djazira which flourished from ca. 
380/990 to 564/1169. 

The family stemmed from the North Arab tribe of 
"Ukayl [9.v.]. In the 4th/10th century, the "Uķayl in 
Syria and northern ‘Irak were dependents of the 
Hamdanids [g.v.] of Mawsil and Aleppo. When the 
last Hamdanids of Mawsil, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn 
and Abi Tahir Ibrahim, were threatened by the 
Kurdish chief Badh, founder of the Marwānid line 
[see MARWANIDs] in Diyār Bakr, they appealed for 
help to the *Ukaylid chief Abu "-Dhawwad Muham- 
mad b. al-Musayyab. But after defeating Bàdh and 
acquiring the towns of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, Nisibin 
and Balad, Abu 'I-Dhawwād was able to set aside the 
Hamdanids and take possession of Mawsil for him- 
self ca. 380/990, nominally as a vassal of the Büyid 
Amir Baha’ al-Dawla [g.v. in Suppl.]. 

After Abu 'I-Dhawwād's death in 386/996, there 
were struggles for power amongst his sons until his 
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nephew Mu'tamid al-Dawla Kirwash b. al-Mukallad | 


b. al-Musayyab emerged as victor and began a fifty 
years’ reign (391-442/1001-50), controlling Mawsil and 
several other fortresses and towns of al-Djazira. The 
main threat to Kirwash's power in the second half of 
his reign proved to be that from bands of Turkmens 
who were moving westwards from Persia, taking ad- 
vantage of the enfeebled state of the Büyids in ‘Irak. 


Kirwash and his allies the Mazyadids [q.».] of al-Hilla | 


did defeat the Oghuz in 435/1044, but Kirwash lost 
his power as a result of disputes among the *Ukaylid 
family members [see art. Kanvash, in ET"). 

With the reign of Ķirwāsh's great-nephew Sharaf 
al-Dawla Muslim b. Kuraysh b. Badran (453-78/1061- 
85 [9.v.]), the ‘Ukaylid dominions reached their great- 
est extent and stretched almost from Baghdad to 
northern Syria and Aleppo. Careful to ally himself 
with what was now the dominant power in the Middle 
Eastern lands, the Saldjüks under Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shah, he was able to occupy Harran, Edessa 
and, in 472/1079, Aleppo. However, he coveted con- 
trol of Damascus also, so now switched sides to the 
Saldjüks' enemies in Syria, the Fatimids [g.o.], in the 
hope of receiving Fatimid military support for the con- 
quest of Damascus. This proved a disastrous decision, 
and a Saldjūk army appeared at Mawsil. Muslim 
turned westwards to attack the Saldjük chief in Asia 
Minor, Sulayman b. Kutulmish [g.2.], but was defeated 
near Antioch by the latter and killed in 478/1085. 

‘Ukaylid chiefs, including Muslim's brother Ibrahim 
and his own sons Alī and Muhammad, now became 
involved in internecine strife over control of Mawsil, 
with their Saldjük suzerains intervening at various 
junctures; but Ibrahim was killed in 486/1093 and 
«Alī forced finally to yield the city to the Saldjüks in 
489/1096. 

There were also several local lines of ‘Ukaylid gov- 
ernors in towns of northern ‘Irak and Diyar Mudar, 
including Takrit, Hit, ‘Ukbara, Ana, al-Haditha and 
Kal'at Dja‘bar, and some of these persisted into the 
6th/12th century; a branch at Kal‘at Dja‘bar and al- 
Rakka lasted until 564/1169 under a descendant of 
Badràn b. al-Mukallad until ended by the Zangids. 

There are indications that the *Ukaylids were some- 


thing more than predatory Bedouin chiefs and that | 


they introduced certain administrative techniques into 
their lands. Thus Muslim b. Kuraysh is said to have 
installed a sahib al-khabar or intelligence agent in each 
one of his villages; and several ‘Ukaylids achieved 
fame as poets. The subjection of the "Uķaylids and 
then of the Mazyadids to Saldjük power marks the 
end of purely Arab control over the countryside. of 
‘Irak and al-Djazīra, which now became politically 
dominated by Turkish potentates, whilst the land 
acquired an increasing element of Turkish and Kurdish 
nomads. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. These are basically 
the standard ones for the history of the period, 
such as Hilal al-Sabr, Miskawayh and Ibn al-Athīr. 

2. Studies. H.C. Kay, Notes on the history of the 
Banu ‘Okayl, in fRAS, N.S. xviii (1886), 491-526; 
I. Kafesoğlu, Sultan Melikşah devrinde Büyük Selcuklu 
imparatorluğu, Istanbul 1953, 40 ff, 86 (f; C.E. 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, 24-5, 98; idem, The 
New Islamic dynasties, 91-2 no. 38. 

(C.E. BoswoRTH) 
AL-UKAYSHIR, the appellative of the Umay- 
yad poet al-Mughira b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Aswad b. Wahb b. Na‘idj b. Kays b. Mu‘rid of the 
‘Amr b. Asad b. Khuzayma (Ibn Hazm, Djamharai 


ansāb al-Arab, Cairo 1391/1971, 191, and not as is | 


commonly acknowledged after the Aghani). He owed 
this appellative “red face” to a skin disease which 
ancient sources denoted by the generic term baras, 
leprosy (al-Djahiz, a/-Bursān wa *-"urdjān, Beirut 1401/ 
1981, 68, 74, referring to al-Ukayshir by name). This 
must have made him repulsive to look at, and he 
attacked anyone at all who called him by this nick- 
name. 

Born and raised within Islam, he arrived in Küfa 
at a very early age and settled there until his death 
ca. 80/699 (Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, fol. 13a, records 
the date of his death as 84/703). His fate was no 
different from that of a good number of poets of his 
generation. For his subsistence he hired out his serv- 
ices to the factions who were squabbling for power; 
this former ‘Uthmani took up the Zubayrid and the 
Marwānid cause in turn with every new reversal of 
fortune. Two episodes stand out clearly in his disor- 
dered, pleasure-seeking life. He was conscripted into 
the Zubayrid army raised by the governor of the city, 
but turned back hardly having set foot in Syria. On 
this occasion, he composed a piece of writing describ- 
ing his desertion, his refusal to let himself be killed 
and his preference for the joys of life (Diwan, no. XL). 


| The second concerns his assassination by the fol- 


lowers of Muhammad b. al-Ash'ath al-Kindī (ibid., 
no. XXXVII) or of ‘Abd Allāh b. Ishak b. Talha (al- 
Zubayrī, Nasab Kuraysh, 287), both members of the 


| aristocracy of Küfa, whom he had praised profusely 


during his career as a laudatory poet. 

The rare vestiges of his poetry which survive (48 
pieces and fragments which amount to 184 verses) 
show that he can in no way be regarded as a minor 
poet. In the classical period his work had two recen- 
sions. The first one was made by Muhammad b. 
Habib, and was therefore prior to 245/859. Of the 
second, nothing is known, but it was cited by several 
anthologists. His poetry looks in a determined way to 
new horizons, breaking free from the poetic and the 
secular conventions and constraints. The poetry which 
he composed was libertine in its language and motifs. 
There are short poems which hold religion and its 


| practices up to ridicule; the tone is astonishingly inso- 


lent. In his spirited and nimbly drawn parodies, he 
portrays drunken imams professing cynical views, irrev- 
erent men who come close to the borders of heresy 
(Diwan, nos. XIII, XXI). In some respects, the sex- 
ual dimensions of libertinism and profligacy are less 
acceptable; such fragments here flow readily into 
pornography (nos. X, XLV). His /hidjà, which was 
very much feared in that period and seems to have 
been the cause of his assassination, exploited the sub- 
ject of dissolute sexual mores. Without doubt he is 
the herald of the epigrams of the modernist main- 
stream poets of the 2nd/8th century. The best of his 
poetic contribution is, however, his bacchanalian verse. 
In his poems devoted to this theme the poet succeeds 
in conveying his enthusiasm and his love for wine. 
He manages this by means of sketches which kindle 
the imagination in a particularly fascinating way as 
comical situations are drawn: such is the image of 
the pipe stretched out by the drinkers across the door 


| of the tavern to pour out wine for the soldiers (ibid., 


no. ID; and also the hybrid faun frequenting the tav- 


| erns (Hunayn al-Hīrī, Dawma, Abu 'I-Pahhāk, Umm 


Hunayn) which seems here to come alive before our 
very eyes. 

In the history of Arab literature, al-Ukayshir is a 
representative of the urban poet. In an urban civili- 
sation, the poet who is abandoned by his tribe must 
become laudatory. Patrons soon tire of incessant 
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entreaties; they begin to grumble and refuse to play 
the role of financial backers; and then the artist begins 
to practise blackmail and to resort to diatribes; and 
then comes the clash. The case of al-Ukayshir is one 
example of this. Yet on the other hand he constitutes 
a link in the long chain of the Asadi poets from Küfa 
(Tukhaym, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zabir, al-Hakam b. ‘Abdal, 
Abū Dulama and Waliba b. al-Hubāb) who played a 
decisive role in the emergence of mainstream innov- 
ative poetry in the 2nd/8th century. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Diwan al-Ukayshir 
al-Asadi, ed. Khalil al-Duwayhi, Beirut 1411/1991; 
al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, al-Akhbar al-muwaffakiyyat, 
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Cairo 1343/1963, index; Marzubānī, al-Muwashshah, 
Cairo 1385/1965, 247, 282; al-Sarī al-Raffa’, al- 
Muhibb wa "l-mahbüb wa '-mashmūm wa  "l-mashrüb, 
Damascus, 330, 333-4, 336-9; Ibn Djinnī, al-Khasa'is, 
Beirut n.d., i, 74, iii, 95; ‘Aly b. Abi "l-Faradj al- 
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al-shi^r fi "I-Küfa ilā nihayat al-karn al-thānī li "l-hidjra, 
Cairo 1388/1968, 593-7; al-Tayyib *Ashshàsh, al- 
Ukayshir al-Asadi, akhbāruhu wa-shiruhu, in. Hawliyyàt 
al-Djámía al-Tünisiyya, viii (1971), 29-92; Husayn 
*Atwàn, Shuarā”  al-dawlatayn | al-umawiyya wa 
1-abbasiyya, Beirut 1981, 306, 338; Camb. hist. Arabic 
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al-umawi, Beirut 1417/1996, 26, § 117. 

(A. ARAZI) 

AL-UKAYSIR, an idol of the tribes of 
Kuda‘a, Lakhm, Djudhām, ‘Amila and Gha- 
tafan [g.vv.], venerated in northern Arabia, across 
which these tribes ranged, as far as the Syrian bor- 
ders (Ibn al-Kalbī, 24, 30). Pilgrimage was made to 
it by devotees with shaven heads; with each lock of 
hair, a handful of meal was offered, all this thrown 
into a large trench or a dried-up well (haf). The 
Hawazin, neighbours of the Kuda‘a, used to come 
and collect the meal, either at the time of the offer- 
ing or after it was mixed with the hair. 

The deity seems to have been embodied in several 
betyles. The poet Zuhayr “swore faithfully by the 
Shaped stones (amsáb) of al-Ukaysir and by the place 
where the tufts of hair with their lice were cut off” 
(ibid, 24; Yakut, Buldān, i, 340). The victims’ blood 
was poured over the sacred stones (Ibn al-A‘rabi, in 
TA, iii, 506 ll. 27-8), and ritual processions were 
made round it to the chanting of praises and joyfulness 
(Rabi* b. Dubay‘/Dabu‘ al-Fazārī, in Ibn al-Kalbī and 
Yakut, loc. cit). The stones could even be covered 
with sacred cloths on which oaths could be taken. 
These stones must have represented the tribes that were 
grouped around al-Uķaysir and who regarded the 
place as the bond of their tribal union. They may 
have stemmed from some great sanctuaries of the Arabs 
and have formed the kernel of a primitive pantheon. 

It might be doubted whether al-Ukaysir was a very 
old deity, given the absence of any mention in the 
Lihyānite and Thamüdic inscriptions in the vast lands 
occupied in the 6th century by the tribes venerating 


it. As the focus of a rudimentary cult, its sanctuary 
might well have passed unnoticed by the traders, 
travellers and caravans traversing the region, since 
these were more evolved, semi-sedentarised, with 
better-organised cults; but this last mode of life, which 
crystallised around the urban centres, was not neces- 
sarily opposed to the long-range movements of pas- 
toralist tribes who ranged as far as the limits of the 
Syrian desert. 

The great antiquity of al-Ukaysir, considered to be 
Syrian in origin, may only be deducible from scattered, 
fragile pointers, it is true, but these are not negligible 
and allow the deity to be connected with the ancient 
Canaanite deity Katar (T. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander, 
Leipzig 1926, 91 1. 26; G. Hoffmann, in ZA, xi [1896], 
253-8) or Kawthar (Ugar. kth, whose name was var- 
iously pronounced in later times (cf. M. Dahood, in 
S. Moscati et alii (eds.), Le antiche divinità semitiche, Rome 
1958, 81-2). The link could be justified from Kawthar's 
being linked with music and singing; in Ugaritic there 
is mentioned a group of professional singers, ktārat (cf. 
Hebr. kēshārēt, in Ps. lxviii. 7). In the verses of Rabi‘ 
b. Dubay‘ mentioned above, al-Ukaysir figures as the 
originator of all melodies, nagham, around whom the 
poet circles the stone or sanctuary of al-Ukaysir to 
songs of praise and joyfulness. 

The link between al-Ukaysir and Kawthar, father 
of Tammūz, in Aramaic mythology, the equivalent of 
Cinyras, father of Adonis, in Cypriot mythology, also 
has in its favour the possibility of a foreign origin for 
the name, one deformed as it became Arabised. No 
Arabic etymology of k-s-r yields a satisfactory divine 
name. The facts that, morphologically, it would be 
the diminutive of aksar “the shortest”, and that one 
might derive it from kasr “torticollis”, as Wellhausen 
translated (Reste?, 63), or from kasra “base of the neck”, 
get us no further. But the consonant skeletons of 
Ukaysir and Kawthar could conceivably have been 
originally the same, with dialectal change of the haf 
into the uvular kāf, entailing that also of tā” (in Katar) 
and tha’ (in Kawthar) into sad. The Aramaic form of 
this name may have lingered on in Arabic in the 
divine name Kathra, idol of the Tasm and Djadis 
[g.v.], probably representing the solar disc (cf. Fahd, 
Le panthéon, 109). 

The offering of meal (dakik) made to al-Ukaysir 
does not seem to have any connection with the div- 
ination by means of flour practised by the Greeks 
and known amongst the Semites (see refs. in ibid., 
161). Could it have been originally a question of a 
gift to the sādin [q.v.] or custodian of the shrine, who 
probably cut the hair of pilgrims as a mark of their 
sacralisation? This would explain the fact that to each 
lock of hair there corresponded a handful of meal, 
which looks like either an equivalent or a payment. 
With the disintegration of the cult and the absence 
of a sadin, the offering of meal nevertheless contin- 
ued, with the meal rendered useless by being mixed 
with hair. Such an offering does seem strange in the 
nomadic milieu, and may point to a Canaanite- 
Aramaean, hence agricultural, origin of this deity. 
Also, the cutting of hair as a sign of iģrām was usual 
in Arabian cults, notably at Mina during the Meccan 
pilgrimage, surviving there till today, and at al- 
Mushallal, at the shrine of Manat. Herodotus, iii. 8, 
links it with Dionysius, and Plutarch, De fside, ch. 4, 
mentions that the Egyptians cut their hair at the cel- 
ebration of mourning for Osiris. This places right 
away al-Ukaysir in the mythic context of the dying 
god, of which Tammūz, Adonis and Osiris are clearly 
similar manifestations. 
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Bibliography: This article is based primarily on 
T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie centrale à la veille de 
UHégire, Paris 1968, 157-63, where full references 
are given. (T. Fan») 
*UKAZ, the most famous and important of 
all the annual fairs (sik [g0.], pl. aswāk) of the 
Arabs in pre-Islamic times. It was situated to the 
southeast of Mecca between Nakhla and al-Tā'if in 
the territory of the tribal group Hawazin [go]. It 
shared with two other fairs, Madjanna and Dhu 'l- 
Madjaz, proximity to Mecca and its being held during 
the Sacred Months. But it was the most important 
of the three, and was held in the month of Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da, just before the start of the pilgrimage to 
‘Arafat and Mecca. The sūk was strategically located 


in the middle of the Spice Route of Western Arabia | 
and it especially flourished in the 6th century, owing to |, 


the Byzantine-Persian wars, which diverted trade from 


the Mesopotamian to the West-Arabian route on the | 


eve of the rise of Islam and redounded to the great 
advantage of Mecca and Kuraysh. The tribe of Tamim 
controlled some of ‘Ukaz’s important functions. 


Although it was principally a fair for buying, sell- | 


ing and the exchange of various commodities, ‘Ukaz 
was of great significance in other non-material aspects 
of Arab life in pre-Islamic times, not unlike the national 
festival of Classical Greece, the naviyopig. And it was, 
like other Arabian aswāk, a unifying force among the 
Arab tribes, where the Arabic literary Kom received 
some development, where contests, literary and other, 
were held, and where covenants and contracts were 
struck, hallowed by proximity to ‘Arafat and the sanc- 
tity of the Sacred Months. The later Islamic sources 
speak of arbitration conducted by the poet al-Nabigha 
al-Dhubyānī [9.0.]. 

The sūk with its environs was the scene of some 
important historical events, such as the Fidjar war in- 
volving Ķuraysh and Hawāzin. It also witnessed some 
historic visits, the most important of which was that 
of the Prophet Muhammad and the Christian Kuss 
b. Sa‘ida [g.v.], said to have been the bishop of Nadj- 
ran, both of whom preached their respective faiths at 
the sik. 

It was only natural that "Ukāz should have declined 
after the rise of Islam, which brought about a funda- 
mental change in the relative importance of the trade 
routes and the role of Arabian tribes, now the sinews 


of the Arab conquests. Its actual demise took place | 


in 127/745, when the Harüriyya or Kharidjites sacked 
it and thus consigned it to oblivion. 


Bibliography: References to "Ukāz are scattered | 


in the various sources such as Ibn Habib, A. al- 
Muhabbar, ed. Ise Lichtenstádter, Haydarabad 1942, 
263-8, and al-Marzüki, A: al-Azmina wa ’l-amkina, 
Haydarabad, 1332/1914, i, 165-70; the best modern 
work is Sa‘id al-Afghani, Aswak al-Arab, Damascus 
1960, 277-343. For an archaeological survey of the 
site, see Kh.I. al-Muaikel, Sag ‘Ukaz in al-Ta’if, in 
al*Usūr al-Wusta, Chicago, vii/l (1995), 1-4. 
: (IRFAN SHAHĪD) 

"UKBA 8. NAFI‘ b. ‘Abd al-Kays al-Kurashi al- 


Fihri (d. 63/683, one of the most prominent | 


Arab commanders of the Islamic conquests 
period, above all in North Africa, where he was 
responsible for the foundation of al-Kayrawàn [g.v]. 

He was born towards the end of the Prophet's life, 
hence was accounted a Companion, and was through 
his mother a nephew of ‘Amr b. al-‘As [gs], the 
conqueror of Egypt, who shortly before his death in 
43/663 was to give him command over the lands to 
the west of Egypt. It seems that ‘Ukba had already 


played a role in *Amr's first raid towards North Africa 
in 21/642, when ‘Amr reached as far as Barka [g.v], 
and his aide ‘Ukba penetrated into Fezzan (see Faz- 
ZĀN] and as far as its town of Zawila [g.v.], though 
this last was not yet the important link in the trade 
across the Sahara to the Bilād al-Sūdān [9.v.] which 
it subsequently became. The result of these opera- 
tions seems certainly to have left Barka in Arab hands. 
How long ‘Ukba remained in Zawila is unclear, but 
by some date between 25-7/646-8 he took part in 
‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh's [g.v.] campaign 
against the Byzantine exarch Gregorius (see al-Bala- 


| dhurī, Futūh, 224-5; al-Bakri, ed. and tr. de Slane, 


Description de l'Afrique. septentrionale, 10; V. Christides, 
The conquest of Libya by the Arabs and the thrust of Islam 
into the Berber land, forthcoming). 

It should, however, be noted in regard to this cam- 
paign and to ‘Ukba’s subsequent ones that much of 
what the historians have preserved concerning ‘Ukba’s 
career in North Africa comes from later traditions of 
eastern origin, e.g. preserved in the Egyptian authors 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and al-Nuwayri and in Ibn al- 
Athir. The only authority from a North African tra- 
dition seems to be ‘Ubayd Allah b. Salih b. ‘Abd 
al-Halim and his father Abū "Alī Salih (flor. ca. 700/ 
1300), preserved in the later Moroccan historian Ibn 
al-‘Idhari’s Bayan al-mughrib (in the fuller text ed. G.S. 
Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, i, Leiden 1948; see Lēvi- 
Provençal, Un nouveau récit de la conquête de l'Afrique. du 
Nord par les Arabes, in Arabica, i [1954], 17-43). The 


| accounts of "Uķba's expedition to the Fezzan are 


undoubtedly tinted with mythological elements, such 
as the comparison of his epic journey through the 
scorching Sahara with the journeyings of Alexander 
the Great. On the tendentiousness of these later tra- 
ditions, see W. Margais, Le passé de lAlgérie musulmane, 
in Histoire et historiens de l'Algérie, Paris 1931, 150. 
‘Ukba appeared again in an expedition against the 
tribes south of Tripoli which some of the sources 
place in 42/662-3 or 46/666-7, when it seems that 
Arab links with Zawila and Fezzan were reinforced. 
In this last region, he captured the capital of the 
Garamantes, Djarma (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūk Misr, 


| ed. C.C. Torrey, New Haven 1922, 194) and several 


other fortresses, whose existence seems to be con- 
firmed by archaeological and epigraphic evidence 
(C.M. Daniels, The Garamantes of Fezzan, in F.F. 
Gadallah (ed.), Libya in history, Benghazi 1971, 261-81; 


| idem, Excavations and fieldwork amongst the Garamantes, 


in Libyan Studies, xx (1989], 45-62). According to Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and others, ‘Ukba proceeded beyond 
Libya to the land of the blacks and conquered Kawar 
[g.7.], halfway between Fezzan and Lake Chad; pos- 
sibly he was aided by the inhabitants of Fezzan, said 


| by Ibn Said to be in constant feud with the black 


peoples of Kawar (see on the importance of Kawār 
in mediaeval times, K.S. Vikor, The oasis of salt, Bergen 
1979, and on this expedition, Ph. Lefrang, L'expédition 
d”Ugba ibn Nafi à Kawar (46 H./666 J.-C), in Bull. 


| Archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques, 


N.S., xix/B [1985], 412). 

The expedition of 50/670 took *Ukba into Ifrikiya, 
where he conquered Ghadàmis (Ghadamés), Kafsa 
(Gafsa) and Kastiliya [g.vv.]. Byzantine sources, with- 
out mentioning the Arab leader by name, state that, 
about this time, in the reign of Constantine Pogonatus 


| IV (d. 668), the Arabs invaded Africa and took 80,000 
| captives (Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 352). For this ex- 


pedition, "Uķba had a force of 10,000 cavalry, which 
was gradually increased as the local Berbers acceded 


| to Islam. It was at this time, according to the accepted 
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dating for its foundation, that ‘Ukba decided to estab- 
lish a military encampment, on the lines of the amsār 
of the East [see Misr. &.] at al-Kayrawàn on an ele- 
vated plateau in the Kastiliya region, in the Byzantine 
province of Byzacene, rejecting the one previously 
built by the governor of Egypt Mu'awiya b. Hudaydj 
on the nearby al-Karn mountain [see AL-KAYRAWAN, 
at Vol. IV, 826a; and note that there is at least one 
plausible Arab tradition for an earlier foundation date]. 
This inland site gave him a secure base for military 
expansion and missionary work amongst the Berbers, 
since the Byzantines still had control of the seas around 
Ifrīķiya, and he now stationed himself in his new cap- 
ital for the remaining years of his governorship. 
‘Ukba was not, however, to enjoy the fruits of this 
process, for he was dismissed from Ifrikiya by the 
Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya I in 53/673. ‘Ukba may 
have been dismissed because the caliph wished to link 
Egypt and Ifrikiya closely for the naval war against 
the Byzantines (as suggested by A.D. Taha, The Muslim 
conquest and settlement of North Africa and Spain, London 
and New York 1989, 62 ff), but more probably 
because of Mu‘awiya’s fear of ‘Ukba’s growing power 
and the possibility of the latter's pretensions to inde- 
pendent authority in the rich province of North Africa. 
Ifrikiya remained a dependency of Egypt, and the gov- 
ernor there, Maslama b. Makhlad al-Ānsārī, replaced 
him by one of his own freedmen, Abu ’!-Muhadjir 
Dinàr, who imprisoned *Ukba and then undertook 
raids into what later became Algeria, penetrating as 
far as Tlemcen, according to Ibn Khaldūn, and skil- 
fully seeking a rapprochement with the Berbers in the 
struggle against the Afārika, the Romanised Africans 
and incomers from other parts of the Byzantine empire 
who made up the population of the Greek-held coastal 
cities; thus after defeating the Berber leader of the 
Awraba, Kusayla or Kasila [g.».], Abu 'I-Muhádjir ac- 
cepted his conversion to Islam and incorporated his 
Baranis followers into his own forces. On Mu'àwiya's 
death in 60/680, the new caliph Yazid I restored 
‘Ukba to the governorship of Ifrikiya. ‘Ukba now 
turned the tables, and put Abu 'l-Muhàdjir and 
Kusayla in fetters and carried them round with him. 
He then embarked, in 61/681, on a much larger- 
scale expedition than before which was to take him 
to the shores of the Atlantic. This expedition is not 
mentioned in the Byzantine sources, and R. Brunschwig 
was doubtful whether "Uķba actually got any farther 
than what is now central Algeria (fbn ‘Abdath’akam et 
la conquête de l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes: étude cri- 
tique, in AIEO Alger, vi [1942-7], 138); but the text 
published by Lévi-Provengal (Un nouveau récit, with tr. 
of the passage in question in Appx. l, pp. 35-42, and 
map of ‘Ukba’s campaigns during his second gover- 
norship at p. 28) seems nevertheless to confirm it. 
Accepting this latter view, the stages of "Ukba's cam- 
paign can be traced in the narrative of Ibn al-'Idhàri, 
Ibn Khaldün and other Arabic texts, though in some 
sources much tinted with folkloristic elements (see H.T. 
Norris, Saharan myth and saga, Oxford 1972, 150 ff). 
Preceded by an advance guard under Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-Balawi, ‘Ukba’s army advanced from al-Kayrawan 
into the central Maghrib, defeating Berber and Byzan- 
tine elements at the Zab and at Tāhart [9.v.} and 
exacting tribute from them, and reached Tangiers [see 
TANDJA], which a local Ghumāra leader, Ilyan (? Julianus) 
surrendered to him. The latter is said to have dis- 
suaded *Ukba from crossing into the Iberian penin- 
sula. Instead, he turned southwards into Morocco, 
occupying the Zarhün massif, capturing Volubilis or 
Walila [g.».], crossed the middle Atlas and marched 


through the Dra (Dara) into the Sus [see AL-sūs AL- 
aksA]. Then he turned towards the Atlantic coast and 
attacked the lands of the Masmüda Berbers in the 
Atlas and Anti-Atlas as far as Tarudant [¢.v.]. 

This was a brilliant campaign, but ‘Ukba had 
achieved nothing towards the permanent subjection of 
these lands, which had to be undertaken later. Kusayla 
escaped and, in concert with the Byzantines, began 
organising Berber resistance. On his return to al- 
Ķayrawān, ‘Ukba reached the central Maghrib, where 
his army became restive from being continuously in 
the field. At Thubunae or Tubna [9.v.] on the Zab 
he unwisely divided his army and sent off successive 
units towards al-Kayrawan, when he himself set out 
from Tubna for the Aurès or Awrās [9.v.] region. At 
Tahūdha or Thabudeos, to the south-east of Biskra, 
his small force of Arabs was overwhelmed by a 
Byzantine-Berber army under Kusayla, and he and 
300 of his followers killed (63/683). His grave, with 
its kubba, and the graves of his companions, are still 
pointed out and visited by devotees at the village 
which bears his name, Sidi ‘Ukba. 

"Uķba had shown himself as a bold and dashing 
commander, but he lacked the ability properly to take 
into account the importance of the local people, the 
Berbers, who played a key role in the Arab-Byzantine 
struggles for North Africa, and it was to be others 
who were to secure North Africa firmly for Islam. It 
must also be admitted that the legendary accretions 
which attached themselves to his person make it dif- 
ficult to discern the historical ‘Ukba. 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources are detailed 
in E. Lévi-Provengal’s ET! art. “Okba b. .Nafi. For 
more studies, see Ch.A. Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique 
du Nord, Paris 1931, 319 fF., Eng. tr. ed. R. Letour- 
neau, History of North Africa from the Arab conquest to 
1830, London 1970, 20-1; E.F. Gautier, Le passé de 
UAfrique du Nord: les siècles obscurs, Paris 1937, 269- 
70; G. Margais, La Berbērie musulmane et POrient au 
Moyen Age, Paris 1946, 22, 31-2; idem, Sid? Uqba, 
Abū l-Muhâjir et Kusaila, in CT, i (1953), 11-17; Jamil 
M. Abun-Nasr, A history of the Maghrib, Cambridge 
1971, 40-2. See also the bibls. to AL-KAHINA; AL- 
ĶAYRAWĀN; KUSAYLA. (V. CHRISTIDES) 
AL- UKBARĪ, ‘App ALLAH B. AL-Husayn, Abu 'l- 

Baka’, Muhibb al-Din, Hanbali grammarian, 
philologist and fakih of Baghdad (ca. 538-66/ca. 
1143-1219). 

Life. Born of parents originally from ‘Ukbara [9.o.], 
on the left bank of the Tigris and to the north of 
Baghdad, nothing is known of his background or eth- 
nicity. Afflicted by blindness at an early age, he spent 
his life in study in the ‘Abbasid capital and never 
seems to have left it. He studied with several famous 
Scholars, such as the grammarian Ibn al-Khashsháb 
[g.v], and with experts on fikh and the Kmá'àt, and 
seems to have served as a mu'id or répétiteur to the 
great preacher Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200 [g.v.)). 
These scholars moulded him into a faithful and con- 
vinced Hanbali, to the point that he refused elevated 
posts offered to him by the rival Shafi‘is on condi- 
üon that he adhered to their school He seems to 
have held no office save that of imām and lecturer at 
a small mosque in the Rayhàniyyün quarter. 

His reputation as a grammarian and commentator 
attracted pupils from distant parts, who at times acted 
as a reader for him, a function normally undertaken 
by his wife. Amongst his disciples were e.g. Ibn Abi 
"l-Hadid (d. 655/1256 [g.]) commentator on the 
Nahdi al-balāgha, the biographer al-Mundhiri (d. 656/ 
1257), and the historians Ibn al-Nadjdjàr (d. 643/1245) 
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and al-Dubaythi (d. 637/1239). He died in Baghdad 
on 8 Rabi‘ II 616/23 June 1219 and was buried in 
the Bāb Harb cemetery, where the Imam Ibn Hanbal 
also lay. 

Works. Al-‘Ukbari’s reputation as a grammarian, 
philologist and commentator on texts, eclipsed that of 
Hanbalī fakih, logician and specialist on the farā'id 
[g.v.], and biographers like Ibn Khallikàn and al-Safadi 
stress above all his role as a grammarian and expert 
on the Arabiya. 

Out of some 60 titles attributed to him, the greater 
part are opuscula of grammatical teaching (many prob- 
ably forming parts of larger works) and of philologi- 
cal glosses on texts: the Ķuržān, Aadith, ancient poets 
and poetry like Ru'ba and the Hamdsa, Sibawayh's 
shawahid, the sermons of Ibn Nubāta and the makāmāt 
of al-Hariri. There are also many commentaries on 
well-known works: Ibn al-Sikkit's [¢.v.] /sla@h al-mantik; 
the K. al-Fasih, probably Tha‘lab’s [g.v.] lexicon; the 
Usūl al-nahw of Ibn al-Sarradj [q.v]; the K al-Idah 
(al-Misbah) of Abū ‘Ali al-Fārisī [g.v.], his Takmila and 
perhaps his Masai! Halabiyya (al-Adjwiba); Ibn al-Djinni's 
[g.0.] K. al-Luma', K. al-Muhtasab on the extra-canonical 
kir@ Gt and Tanbih on the Hamāsa; and al-Muhassal ft 
īdāh al-Mufassal, on al-Zamakhshari’s [¢.v.] famous 
grammar (although this may actually be by one of 
his pupils, the Andalusī ‘Alam al-Din al-Lūrķī). 

It is not surprising that the only works of his so 
far published are in the fields of philology and gram- | 
mar. These comprise: 

1. Imi? mà manna bihi al-Rahmān (or al-Tibyān fi irāb 
al-Kur'ān), many uncritical eds. since 1859. 

2. Sharh Diwàn al-Mutanabbī, first published Calcutta 
1261/1845, then at Bülàk and at Cairo 1938 (possi- 
bly to be attributed to al-‘Ukbari’s pupil Ibn ‘Idlan 
al-Mawsili, d. 666/1267). 

3. I%ab al-hadith al-nabawī, with traditions classified 
by alphabetical order of the transmitting Companions, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Ilāh al-Nabhàn, Damascus 1975. 

4. Masa’il khilafiyya fi "l-nahw, Aleppo n.d. (but this | 
seems to be only an extract from no. 5 below, accord- 
ing to the editor Muh. Husayn al-Hulwani). 

5. al-Tabyin ‘an madhahib al-nahwiyyin, on the diver- 
gencies between the two schools of Basra and Kūfa, 
with a substantial introduction which seems to show 
the author’s adherence to the former school (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān al-‘Uthaymin, Beirut 1986). 

6. al-Mashüf al-mu‘lam, an alphabetical order clas- 
sification of Ibn al-Sikkit's glossary (ed. Yasin Muh. al- 
Sawwas, Damascus 1983, who also announces impend- 
ing publication, without any details, of four other works 
by al-"Ukbarī). 

Others of his works comprise short treatises on 
prosody, on the terminology of fikh and the method- 
ology of logic; manuals on the division of inheritances 
and their calculation (al-Nahidh, al-Bulgha, al-Istīāb fi 
‘L-hisab, etc.); and on Hanbali law, notably a commen- | 
tary on the Hidāya of Abu "-Khattàb [g.v.]. | 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udaba’, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut | 

1993, iv, 1515; Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 100; | 

Safadi, Wafi, xvii, 139; idem, Wakt al-himyān, Cairo | 

1329/1911, 178; Dhahabī, Siyar alām al-nubala’, 
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(MOHAMMED YALAOUT) 

AL-UKHAYDIR, a castle situated in the 
western desert of ‘Irak 50 km/28 miles south- 
west of Karbala’, and 19 km/11 miles east of ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr. The name is modern, and means “the lit- 
tle green one”, referring to a relatively verdant spot 


in the desert, or perhaps to the colour of the build- 
ing (Mehdi). 

First visited by Pietro della Valle in 1625, and 
rediscovered in 1908 by Massignon, it was visited 
by Gertrude Bell in 1909 and Musil in 1912, then 
described in plan form by the German architect 
Reuther in 1910. Excavations were conducted by the 
Directorate-General of Antiquities from 1964, and 
since then it has been extensively restored in several 
phases up to 1990. 

The complex is composed of a large pisé enclo- 
sure adjacent to the Wadi al-Abyad, inside which is 
a rectangular castle, built of rough stone and gypsum 
mortar, with some construction in fired brick. There 
is a rectangular annex of stone and mortar on the 
north side. Before restoration, the building was pre- 
served to its original full height, but some vaults and 
arcades had fallen. The castle, measuring 175 by 
163 m, has a fortified outer wall 21 m high with 
half-round towers, and a rectangular inner building 
80 by 112 m attached to the north wall. The plan 
of the inner building is composed of a central court- 
yard with a closed tunnel-vaulted hall and an īwān 
placed symmetrically opposite to one another. Sur- 
rounding the central elements are a mosque, bath and 
residential units composed of a courtyard with two 


; Twans. The north side has two further storeys, and 


the central courtyard is ornamented with two regis- 
ters of niches with brick decorations on the north side, 
which once continued around the whole, but only 
one register is preserved elsewhere. 

The building shows no sign of reconstruction and 
probably had a brief occupation. Excavations inside 
have revealed pottery from the mid-late 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, and a copper fals of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansür, 
dated 157/773-4. Further away, in the outermost 
enclosure, two dirhams of al-Mansür and al-Mahdi were 
found. 

Diverse opinions have been suggested for the date, 
ranging between the Sāsānid period and the 4th/10th 
century (Musil, Arabia Deserta, 366). However, the 
archaeological evidence concords with the architec- 
tural parallels of the plan, which is close to those of 
two late Umayyad buildings in Jordan, Kasr Mshatta 
[g..] and the palace in the ‘Amman Citadel. Creswell 
thought that it was the residence of the ‘Abbasid ‘Isa 
b. Mūsā, governor of al-Kūfa, who retired to his estate 
in 159/775-6 after his deposition from the succession 
by al-Mahdi (al-Tabarī, iti, 467). While the location 
of ‘Isa’s estate does not correspond with that of al- 
Ukhaydir (Yāķūt, s.v. Ruhba), Caskel and al-‘Alr have 
proposed an identification with Kasr Bani Mukátil, 
which the sources locate in the vicinity of ‘Ayn al- 
Tamr. Kasr Mukatil having a pre-Islamic origin (al- 
Tabari, i, 2350), Mehdi suggested that a more likely 
founder may have been ‘Isa b. "Alī, the uncle of al- 
Mansür, who demolished Kasr Mukatil and then rebuilt 
it (Yaküt, sv. Kasr Mukatil). Finster and Schmidt 
have excavated an Umayyad castle with a pillared 
Twün 3 km/2 miles to the north at Tulūl al-Ukhaydir. 
While such a distance is compatible with a replace- 
ment building, excavation has not yet confirmed 
Sāsānid occupation at Tulül al-Ukhaydir. 
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al- Ukhaidir, Director-General of Antiquities, Baghdad 
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Jrühislamische Ruinen im Iraq, Baghdader Mitteilungen 
8, 1976. (A. NORTHEDGE) 
AL-UKHAYDIR, Bani, an ‘Alid dynasty ruling 
in al-Yamàma, ie. in Eastern Arabia, from 253/867 
until at least the middle of the Sth/llth century. 
The founder was Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ukhaydir 


b. Ibrahim b. Misa al-Djawn b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- | 


Hasan b. al-Hasan b. "Alī b. Abi Talib, born in 210/ 


825-6. His brother Isma‘il led a rebellion in the Hidjaz | 
and took possession of Mecca in 251/865. He died | 


in Rabi* I 252/March-April 866 of smallpox and was 
succeeded by Mubammad. The latter was defeated 
by an army under Abu '!-Sādj al-Ushrüsani sent by 
the caliph al-Mu‘tazz and fled to al-Yamama. He estab- 
lished himself as an independent amir in the fortress 
and town of al-Khidrima which became the seat of 
the dynasty. Few details are known about the nature 
of their reign and the dates of individual amirs. The 
rule of the Banu "l-Ukhaydir has been seen as respon- 
sible for the exodus of a large part of the local inhab- 
itants, especially the Banü Hanifa, from al-Yamāma. 
According to Ibn Hawkal (53, tr. 51), the oppressive 
rule of Muhammad b. Yusuf caused thousands of the 
populace of al-Yamàma to emigrate to Upper Egypt. 
The reliability of this report is doubtful, however, 
since Ibn Hawkal describes the emigration as taking 
place already in 238/852-3 during the caliphate of 
al-Mutawakkil, long before the arrival of Muhammad 
b. Yūsuf in al-Yamāma. In 310/922-3 the inhabitants 
of Kur'àn in al-Yamāma left their town for Basra, 
partly because of the harsh taxation of their land by 
mukāsama [qv] (Yaküt, iv, 50-1). 

The first amir was succeeded by his son Yüsuf b. 
Muhammad and then by his grandson Isma‘il b. 
Yüsuf. The latter's relations with the Karmatis of al- 
Bahrayn seem to have been good at first. He par- 
ticipated in the Karmati capture of Küfa in 313/925 
and was left by the Karmati leader Abū Tahir in 
charge of the town (al-Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 381). In 316/ 


928, however, Ismā'īl was killed, together with his | 
uncle Muhammad and three of his brothers, in a bat- | 


tle with the Karmatis. Ismail was succeeded as amir 
by his brother al-Hasan who continued to rule, perhaps 
under a protectorate of the Karmatis, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahmad. Thereafter the succession 
is uncertain. The later amirs were descendants of Abu 
'I-Muķallid Djaffar b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan, but some 
of them were murdered by rivals within the ruling 
family. When Nàsir-i Khusraw visited al-Yamama in 
443/1051, the Banu "l-Ukhaydir, with 300-400 horse- 
men at their disposal, were still firmly in control of 
the country. He describes them as Zaydi Shi‘is who 
used the Shī'ī form of the call to prayer. However, 
there does not seem to have been a tradition of reli- 
gious learning in al-Yamāma, and Zaydis elsewhere 
took little notice of them. Thereafter, the rule of the 
Banu "l-Ukhaydir declined, and the Bani Kilab at an 
unknown date took control of al-Yamama. Descendants 
of al-Ukhaydir, known as Banü Yüsuf, formed a local 
tribe which is mentioned still at the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century as consisting of about 1,000 horsemen 
in alliance with the tribes of ‘Amir and ‘Ayid. They 
still maintained their nobility, not admitting outsiders 
into their ranks, but had no knowledge of their exact 
lineages. 
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UKIYANUS [see AL-BAHR AL-MUHĪT). 

UKLIDIS, the Arabic form for the name of 
the Greek scholar Euclid. 

Euclid probably lived around 300 B.C. in Alexan- 
dria. His works, genuine or spurious, encompass the 
four ancient mathematical sciences (geometry, arith- 
metic, astronomy, music—the authorship of the known 


| works on music is disputed in modern literature) and 


some of their branches (optics, catoptrics, mechan- 
ics—the authorship of the works belonging to the lat- 
ter two is likewise now disputed): the Elements, the Data, 
On divisions (of figures), the Porisms, the Conics, the Surface 
loci, the (Book of) Fallacies, the Phaenomena, the Optica, 
the Catoptrica, the Elements of music, the Sectio canonis, 
the Book on the heavy and the light, the Book on the bal- 
ance, and the Book on the weights according to the circle of 
the limits. 

At least 9 of these texts (Elements, Data, On divisions, 
Porisms, Phaenomena, Optica, Sectio canonis, Book on the 
heavy and the light, Book on the balance) have been trans- 
lated into Arabic. Titles of three more works unknown 
in Greek are attributed to Euclid in Arabic sources 
(Ibn al-Nadim). In several cases, more than one Arabic 
translation was produced. Al-Hadjdjadj b. Yüsuf b. 
Matar [g.v.] is said to have translated the Elements first 
for Hārūn al-Rashid’s vizier Yahya b. Khalid [see ar- 
BARAMIKA]. Under the reign of al-Ma'mün, he pro- 
duced a second version. Mediaeval and modern authors 
differ as to whether this second version is a new trans- 
lation, whether al-Hadjdjadj indeed was its author or 
whether he used Greek or Syriac manuscripts (Furlani, 
Sezgin, Brentjes). [shak b. Hunayn [g.v.] made a new 
translation of the Elements, presumably during the last 
third of the 3rd/9th century. The relations between 
his translation and al-Hadjdjadj’s versions is also 
debated because of three issues: (1) Does the pre- 
served Arabic fragment of a commentary on the 
Elements composed by Abu ’l-Fadi al-Nayrīzī [9.v.] 
embody the second version of al-Hadjdjadj? (2) How 
does al-Hadjdjadj’s style differ from that of Ishak? 
and (3) What text is contained in the preserved Arabic 
manuscripts of the Elements and the Arabic-Latin yer- 
sions produced in the {2th century by Adelard of 
Bath, Hermann of Carinthia, and Gerard of Cremona 
(Brentjes, Busard, Codex Leidensis 399.1, De Young, 
Engroff, Klamroth, Kunitzsch, Lorch)? 

That Ishak’s translation was revised by Thàbit b. 
Kurra [9.v.] enhances the complexity and interpreta- 
tive difficulty of the textual history of the mediaeval 
Elements. The text as transmitted in al-Nayrizi's com- 
mentary is now regarded as al-Nayrizi's own work 
based on both Arabic traditions. Although most of 
the Arabic manuscripts are ascribed to the Ishak/ 
Thabit tradition, some of the books actually come 
from the Hadjdjadj tradition. Similarly, the Arabic- 
Latin versions either derive from such Arabic com- 
pilations of the two traditions (Adelard of Bath and 
Gerard of Cremona) or from later Arabic recensions 
(Hermann of Carinthia). According to Ibn al-Nadim 
[g.v.], there was another, at least partial Arabic trans- 
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lation of the Elements made by Abū 'Uthmān al- 


Dimashķī (3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries). No traces of it | 
are known. Some theorems of Book X were trans- | 
lated from additional Greek sources by Nazif b. Yumn | 


(d. ca. 380/990) (Woepcke, Matvievskaya). 

Another major unsolved issue is the relation between 
the Greek transmission of the Elements and the Arabic 
versions, in particular whether the latter preserve mate- 
rial older than the preserved Greek manuscripts (Hei- 


berg, Klamroth, Knorr, Matvievskaya, Thaer). Books | 
XIV and XV of the Elements were added by later | 


Greek scholars. Their Arabic translation is ascribed 


to Kustà b. Laka [go]. However, al-Hadjdjadj may , 


also have translated these two books. 


The Data were translated by Ishak b. Hunayn and | 


revised by Thabit. Like the Phaenomena and the Optica, 
they were considered to belong to the so-called muta- 
wassijāt (the “middle books") to be studied after the 
Elements and before Ptolemy’s [see BATLAMvūs] Almagest 
[see AL-mapjisrī]. They form part of Nasir al-Din al- 
'Tüsi's [¢.v.] influential edition of the mutawassitàt com- 
pleted in 651/1253. No modern edition exists of the 
extant manuscripts. According to Ibn al-Nadim, Thabit 
b. Kurra also revised On divisions and according to 
modern scholarship perhaps even the Book on the heavy 
and the light. The translators of these texts are un- 
known. Extracts of On divisions are preserved in a 
10th-century treatise composed by Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Djalil al-Sidjzi (fl. ca. 360/970) 
(Hogendijk 1993). 


The Optica [see ‘ILM AL-MANĀZIR] was translated by i 


Hiliya b. Sardjūn, a figure whose identity is little known 
beyond possible association with translations of other 
Greek scientific texts (Kheirandish 1991). The extant 
early Arabic texts differ slightly, but enough to sug- 
gest a revision or restoration effort at work. Khei- 


randish, in her study of the linguistic peculiarities of | 


these texts, has argued convincingly that the specific 
choices made in the Arabic translation played an 


important role in the successive transformations of the | 


Euclidean visual theory by such scholars as Ya‘kub 


b. Ishak al-Kindī [¢.v.] or Ibn al-Haytham [4.».] (Khei- | 


randish 1996). The translators of the remaining works 


of Euclid are unknown. Material related to Book I of | 
the lost Porisms is contained in the Selected problems of | 
Thabit’s grandson Ibrahim b. Sinan (d. 335/946) and | 
in the Geometrical annotations of al-Sidjzr. (Hogendijk 


1987). 
The Elements were the most influential of Euclid’s 


works and represented a highly esteemed epistemic | 
model. Not only mathematicians but also religious | 


scholars such as al-Ghazālī [g.v.] took its results to 
be certain and true human knowledge. The Muctazila 


[g.v.] employed theorems and definitions of the Elements | 
defending their atomistic model of the created world | 


(Dhanani 1996). Other mutakallimün [see KALAM] such 
as Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī [9.z.] rejected atomistic theories 


partly on ground of Euclidean propositions (Baffioni | 


1982). The most influential subjects of the Elements 
were the parallels postulate (Book I), the theory of 


the application of surfaces (Books II and VI), the geo- | 


metrical theory of proportion (Book V), the theorem 
on perfect numbers (Book IX), the geometrical theory 


of quadratic “irrationalities” (Book X), and the theo- | 


rems on polygons and polyedra (Books IV, XIV, and 
XV). Almost all of the major mathematicians and 
philosophers between the 3rd/9th and the 8th/l4th 
centuries either composed recensions of the Elements 
or commentaries on certain books or particular prob- 


lems. Biographies of scholars mainly renowned for | 


their activities in the religious and legal disciplines as 


well as wakf documents of Safawid or Mughal madaris 
[see MADRASA] demonstrate the inclusion of the Elements 
into Muslim education. 
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AL-UKLIDISI, Asu °L-Hasan [see ‘ILM AL-HISĀB). 

UKLISH, the modern Spanish town of 
Uclés in the province of Cuenca, in mediaeval Islamic 
times in the Kira of Santaver (Shantabariyya [9.v.]), a 
region settled by Berbers (Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 499- 
500). The Muslim settlement was on a Roman site 
of the pagus oculensis, which gave its name to the town 
and fortress. This last had a strongly-marked military 
and strategic role during its history, seen in the siege 
of 1108 by Muslim armies and the accompanying 
Castilian defeat there and the installation in the 12th 
century of the Military Order of Santiago within its 
fortress. 

The rise of Uklish was linked with the important 
Berber family of the Dhu 'I-Nūnids [¢.v.], whose flo- 
rescence dates from the second half of the 3rd/9th 
century and who were to become the tā'ifa of Toledo 
[see TuLAvTILA] of the 5th/llth century. Al-Fath b. 
Misa b. Dhi '-Nūn is said to have built Uklish at 
the end of the 3rd/9th century (al-Himyari, Raud, 
28, tr. 35, but with an erroneous date) having in- 
herited the fortress of Uklish upon his father's death 
in 295/908. His brothers received the neighbouring 
fortresses of Huete and Huélamo, thus strengthen- 
ing the family's control of this region, which was an 
outlying one of the amirate and then caliphate of 
Cordova. From his base, al-Fath launched numerous 
attacks on the Toledans. But after his death, internecine 
family divisions allowed ‘Abd al-Rahmān III to impose 
direct, central control on Uklish in 324/936 (Ibn 
Hayyān, Muktabis, 310, tr. 344). Nevertheless, the Banü 
Dhu '-Nūn retained some power, and this allowed 
them to recover control of Uklish in 409/1018 and 
to extend their control to Santaver and Toledo in 
the age of the Taifas. 

The Muslim geographers Yāķūt (Buldān, i, 339, ed. 
Beirut, i, 237) and al-Himyari describe Uklish as the 
chef-lieu of the Kara of Santaver and as having a cen- 
tral nave to its great mosque whieh was a marvel 
(see also al-Makkari, Najh, i, 99, 140). The town seems 
to have acquired a certain importance during the 9th- 
lith centuries. Yaküt in fact gives the names of two 
scholars from there, Abu "l-Abbàs Ahmad b. Kasim 
al-Uķlīshī and Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ma'rüf al- 
Tudjībī al-Uklīshī (d. 550/1155). 

With Alfonso VI of Castile's capture of Toledo in 
478/1085 and the Almoravid intervention in the 
Iberian peninsula, Uklish passed into Christian hands 
and became a frontier post and the chief Christian 
fortress south of the Tagus. At the opening of "Alī 
b. Yüsuf b. Tāshufīn's reign, Uklish was besieged by 
Almoravid troops under the Amir's brother, Abü Tahir 
Tamim, governor of Granada (who has left us a let- 
ter describing the event, ed. and tr. Huici Miranda, 
Las grandes batallas, 120-33), finally capturing it in 
Ramadan-Shawwal 501/May 1108 after routing a 


Castilian army sent from Toledo (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
49-50; Ibn Abr Zar‘, in Huici Miranda, op. cit, 119- 
20; Ibn al-Kattān, Nazm al-djumān, ed. and tr. in ibid., 
118-19). Although this victory was followed by the 
captures of Huete and Ocafia, thus threatening the 
capital Toledo, its impact on the Christian-Muslim 
frontier was slight. The Almoravids tried in vain to 
profit from their victory and to seize Toledo. However, 
the Castilian defeat had considerable consequences for 
the Christian kingdoms, since the Infante Sancho's 
death in battle deprived the crown of Castile of its 
sole male heir. The succession crisis which began in 
1109 and extended to 1126, involving Alfonso VI's 
two daughters Urraca and Teresa, favoured the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Portugal. 

Uklish remained in the hands of the Almoravids 
until the crumbling of their power in the mid-12th 
century. It then passed for a few years under the 
control of Ibn Mardanish [9.v.], the “Rey Lobo” of 
the Christians. Under a treaty of 1157 between him 
and Alfonso VII, he became a dependent of Castile- 
Leon and exchanged Uklish for Alicūn. Now defini- 
tively Christian, Uclés continued to be of military and 
strategic importance. In 1174 Alfonso VIII gave the 
town and its fortress to the Military Order of Santiago, 
who had just lost their seat of Cáceres to the 
Almohads. The Order made Uclés their main centre 
for Castile, and accorded it a fuero favourable to the 
Muslim population which remained. This Mudējar 
community did not disappear till 1502, when a decree 
expelled from Castile all male Moriscos over 14 years 
old and females over 12, with such conditions attached 
that emigration was virtually impossible; the only pos- 
sibility was conversion, hence from this time onwards 
all trace of a Muslim presence was lost at Uclés. 
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E. Manzano Moreno, La frontera de al-Andalus en 

época de los Omeyas, Madrid 1991; B.F. Reilly, The 

contest of Christian and Muslim Spain 1031-1157, Oxford 

1992. — (P. Buresi) 

UKSHUNUBA, a region of the southwest of 
al-Andalus (the modern Algarve) and also the 
town of Ocsonoba (Faro), its chef-heu until the 
4th/10th century. The name (with varying orthogra- 
phies, e.g. Ukshūnya in Ibn Muzayn in the 5th/llth 
century, Akhshanba in Yāķūt) derives from the ear- 
lier Ossonoba. The correspondance in name of region 
and chef-lieu goes back to the Arab administrative 
tradition in which the kūra was often known by the 
name of its capital. When the town changed its name 
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in the Sth/llth century to Shantamariyyat al-Gharb, | 


Ukshünuba mostly denoted the province. 

From the Arab conquest in 94/713, the Yemeni 
tribe of Yahsub dominated the region until *Abd al- 
Rahman I eliminated them in 157/774, when they 


fell back, together with Arabs from Lakhm and muwal- | 


lad converts, on Silves, the most important town of 
the Gharb al-Andalus, and this last became, in the 
course of the 4th/lOth century, the capital of the 
region. In other places, muwalladün, such as the Banü 
Bakr b. Zadlafa, masters of Faro at the end of the 


3rd/9th century, had an important role. With the pil- | 


grimages to Cape St. Vincent and Faro, Christianity. 
, ever, when citing al-Kuda‘T, is surprised about this 

The urban pattern became changed in the course | 
of five and a half centuries’ Muslim domination; cer- | 
tain Roman sites like Milreu, occupied by the Muslims, , 


remained significant. 


as funeral inscriptions attest, declined in the caliphal 


period. On the other hand, in addition to the growth | 
of Silves [see sir], several places on the coast grew | 


into important centres, such as Tavira (Fabīra) or 
Lagos (Halk al-Zāwiya) as part of the economic growth, 
and others in the interior, like Salir or Paderna, which 
were defensive sites. Arabic authors describe the region 
as one of the richest in al-Andalus. See further sHAN- 
TAMARIYYAT AL-GHARB. 

Bibliography: The fundamental work remains 
that of J.G. Domingues, Ossonoba na época árabe, in 
Anais do Municipio de Faro, Faro 1972, with the 
sources on Ukshünuba gathered together. See also 
Ch. Picard, L'essor des localités de l'Algarve à l'époque 
musulmane (XI'-XIII' siècle), in Cahiers d'Histoire, xxxvii 


(1992), 3-21; B. Pavon Maldonado, Ciudades y for- | 


talezas lusomusulmanas, Madrid 1993; A. Sidarus 
and F. Teichner, Termas romanas no Gharb al-Andalus. 
As inscrições árabes de Milreu, in Arqueologia medieval, v 
(1996), 177-89. See also the Bibl. to sHANTAMARIYYAT 
AL-GHARB. (CH. Picard) 

AL-UKSUR, Luxor, the present site of an- 


cient Thebes, the capital of the New Kingdom on | 


the eastern bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 


In the mediaeval Arabic geographical sources we | 


find side-by-side the following renderings of the name 
of the city: (a) al-Aksur “castles” (in the pluralis paucitatis 
as is explained by Yāķūt, Mu‘dam, Beirut, i, 237a); 
the vocalisation with /atha is explicitly stated by Abu 
'I-Fidā”, Takwim, 110. (b) al-Uksur, the colloquial equiv- 
alent to al-Aksur with damma, as given by al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, ii, 380, only a few decades after 
Abu ’1-Fida’. (c) The dual of this plural form, al- 
Aksurayn/al-Uksurayn (e.g. two Christian sources: Abü 
Salih al-Armani, Ta’rikh, 132 ll. 9-12, Eng. tr. 284, 
and the Synaxary, as given in Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux 
pour semir à la géographie de l'Egypte, Cairo 1919, 23; 
Ibn Mamma, Kawánin, 108; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 380). 
The dual refers to the “twin fortresses”, the huge tem- 
ples (dirbā) of Luxor and Karnak (cf. among others 


Ramzi, al-Kamüs ai-djughrāfī li "L-bilàd al-misriyya, Cairo | 


1963, 11/4, 161), ie. not to modern Luxor on the 


as E. Reitemeyer, Beschreibung Agyptens im Mittelalter, 
Leipzig 1903, 126, suggested. In only one source so 
far, Abū Dja‘far al-Idris's book on the pyramids 
(Anwar 'ulwiyy al-adjrām, Beirut 1991, 45 1. 11), the 
Karnak temple is specified as dirbā al-Uksur al-bahriyya 


“the temple of northern Luxor”, suggesting that the | 
| and Tunis n.d., 171 Il. 5-13, German tr. U. Haar- 


Amun temple in Luxor proper must have been known 
conversely as birbā al-Uksur al-kibliyya in al-Idrisi’s time, 
the 7th/13th century. In this context, it is deeply to 
be regretted that al-Idrisi’s two tracts devoted specifi- 
cally to the monuments of Pharaonic Egypt (a/-Djawhara 


al-yatīma fi 'adja ib. Misr al-kadima) and to the history of 
Upper Egypt (Matla‘ al-tali* al-sa'id fī akhbār al-$aīd) 
are no longer extant. 

Al-Uksur/Aksur, which is listed as a toponym by 
numerous authors (e.g. Ibn al-Fakih, Buldān, 73 1. 12; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik, 247 1. 7; 
al-Udfuwwi, al-Tàli* al-sa'id, 16; al-Makrizi, Ahūtat, 
Balak, i, 203) was the centre of a subdistrict in Islamic 
times. Ibn Khurradādhbih of the 3rd/9th century (81 
ll. 7-8) and al-Kalkashandi of the 9th/15th century 
(Subh, ii, 379 1. 15) both speak of the joint kūra of 
Kift wa "l-Uksur; the latter author (who counts it as 
the seventeenth among the Eygptian provinces), how- 


combination because one of the two cities, Kift, lies 
north, the other, al-Uksur, south of Küs which forms 
a kūra of its own. Otherwise we find al-Uksur classi- 
fied as subordinate to Küs, the capital of the Egyptian 
far south (e.g. Ibn Mammātī, Kawānīn, 108). Other 
authors speak of an independent kūra in Luxor (Yāķūt, 
Mu'djam, i, 237a); al-Watwat, e.g., speaks of four 
(unnamed) villages as constituting the kūrat al-Uksur 


| (Manāhīdj al-fikar, facs. ed., Frankfurt 1410/1990, i, 


369 ll. 16 f£). The mediaeval town is described as 
having been founded next to the ruinous site of 
Pharaonic times (al-Kalkashandi iti, 380) al-Ya'kübr 
(Buldān, 333 |. 18) strangely even goes so far as to 
identify the KAaráb of ancient Luxor with the site of 
modern Kus. Ibn Duķmāķ, who provides us with one 
of the most substantial entries on al-Uksur (ntisár, v, 
30-1), as well as Ibn al-Djr‘an (Tuhfa, 192, Fr. tr. 
S. de Sacy, Relation de l'Egypte par Abd-allatf, médecin 
arabe de Bagdad, Paris 1810, 702), present the town as 
consisting of the “two aksur” and of the Nile islands 
belonging to them (al-Aksuram wa-djaza iruhumā). 

'The latter two authors are also important because 
they inform us on the juridical and economic status 
of al-Uksur in Mamlük times, presenting the size and 
quality of its arable land, its tax-yield (bra), as well 
as the names and military status of its mukta‘s in the 
three years 777/1376 (a certain Kutluktamur Djarkas, 
tentatively identified by J.Cl. Garcin, Un centre musul- 
man de la Haute-Egypte médiévale: Qus, Cairo 1976, 239 
n. 1, with Kutluk Tamur al-'Al2?t al-Tawil), 798-801/ 
1396-9 (Arghün min Kushbughà) and (approximately) 
885/1480 (Timraz al-Shamsī, identified by H. Halm, 
Agypten nach den mamlukischen Lehensregistem, Wiesbaden 
1979, i, 77). Al-Uksur was known for its agricultural 
produce, not the least its huge grapes (Ibn Dukmak, 
Intisār, v, 31), but especially for its pottery which was 
exported far afield (cf. Abu 'I-Fidā', Takwīm, 111); 
Abu "I-Fidà's contemporary of the early 8th/14th cen- 
tury, al-Dimashki, qualifies it, however, as far infe- 
rior, both in its manufacturing and in its clay, to the 
refined pottery of Hims (Nukhbat al-dahr, 233 1. 10). 

The age-old Pharaonic remains of Luxor and Kar- 
nak captivated the curiosity also of many of the medi- 
aeval Arab travellers, even though the predominance 


; of the temple of Ikhmim further north (on the much 
east and modern Kurna on the west bank of the Nile, | 


frequented pilgrim route from Cairo to the Red Sea 
harbour of ‘Aydhab) among the pagan sites of Upper 
Egypt in their writings remains remarkable. In only 
one text so far full homage is paid to Luxor's old 
glory as the seat of the Pharaohs. This is al-Tudjībī 
al-Sabti's late. 7th/13th century travelogue (Mustgfad 
al-rihla wa ’l-ightirab, ed. ‘Abd al-Hafiz Mansür, Libya 


mann, Krokodile aus Holz und Krokodile aus Marmor. Altā- 
&yptisches in einem. marokkanischen Pilgerbericht des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, in Meilenstein. Festgabe fiir Herbert Donner 
[Agypten und Altes Testament, vol. 30], Wiesbaden 
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1995, 70, a tradition presented interestingly enough in 
the context of the description of the temple of Ikhmim). 
According to this author, who cites one of his masters 
without giving his name, a certain King Uk(k)/Ak(k), 
who erected the temples of Egypt as repositories for 
all kinds of treasures, must have resided in Luxor, a 
city whose original name is said to have been Sir 
which was then amplified—in a nominal composition 
familiar from the a'āģjim, i.e. Indo-European lan- 
guages—by the king's own name Uk(k)/ Ak(k) into the 
present. U/Aksur. 

The most detailed report of Karnak is presented 
by Abū Dja'far al-Idrīsī (d. 649/1250), who visited, 
together with his father, the huge temple of Karnak 
on their way to the west bank of the Nile. Al-Idrist 
laments the damage done to the magnificent build- 
ing as well as to its reliefs by stupid and irresponsi- 
ble contemporaries (Anwar, 45 1. 11-47 1. 3, Ger. tr. 
in Haarmann, Luxor und Heliopolis. Ein Aufruf zum Denk- 
malschutz aus dem 13. Jahrhundert n.Chr., in Mitteilungen 
des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts Abteilung Kairo, xl 
[1984], 153-7). Also Abū Salih al-Armani (Zarīkt, 132, 
Eng. tr. 284) must be speaking of Karnak and its 
Sphinx causeway when he mentions “idols standing 
like castles, some of which have the forms of lions 
or rams, and are standing upon their feet in two 
rows, on the right and on the left”. 

In the case of the temple of Luxor, however, the 
interest of mediaeval Muslim observers, from the mid- 
7th/13th century onwards, is concentrated not so much 
on the vestiges of the Pharaonic past—al-Kalkashandi 
iii, 324 ll. 11-16 (Ger. tr. Reitemeyer, 125) men- 
tions “a huge idol of black, firm and smooth stone”— 
but rather on the tomb of Sidi Abu '-Hadjdjādj 
Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Kurashī al-Uksuri (d. 642/ 
1244, cf. al-Udfuwwī, al-Tāli* al-sa'id, 722-4, vita no. 
574; Garcin, 165-7) which was built into the ruins of 


this temple. Sidi Abu '-Hadjdjādj, who had begun | 


his career as a state functionary (mushàrif al-dīwān), 
was a disciple of Shaykh *Abd al-Rahim al-Kina'i al- 
Maghribi (d. 592/1195, cf. al-Udfuwwi, 297-303 no. 
230) who had come to Egypt from Sabta or Ceuta 
in the far west and had actively promoted the return 
of Upper Egypt to Sunni orthodoxy after the Fatimid 
interlude. Abu "--Hadjdjadj acquired so much fame 
in the region for his miraculous and saintly deeds 
that soon a popular cult sprang up around his per- 
sonality which aroused the deep scepticism of a judi- 
cious later chronicler such as al-Udfuwwi (d. 748/ 
1347-8; see his al-Tāli* al-sa'id, 724 ll. 6 ff). People 
flocked to Luxor from all directions and went so far 
as to claim Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj’s ascent into heaven in 
the night of mid-Sha‘ban, until in the end “the popu- 
lar magician had replaced the restorer of the Sunni 
city" in the consciousness of the contemporaries 
(G. Legrain, Louxor sans les Pharaons, Brussels 1914, 47- 
91, quoted by Garcin, 562). Abu "I-Hadjdjàdj's son 
Ahmad (d. 685/1286-7, cf. al-Udfuwwī, 154, vita 
no. 81; Garcin, 312) erected the tomb for his father 
right within the Pharaonic temple. The smal] mau- 
soleum in which both father and son are interred has 
remained an important Muslim local sanctuary in a 
region still largely dominated by Coptic Christianity. 
Other sons left the region for Cairo (al-Sakhāwī, Tuhfat 
al-ahbab, Cairo 1356/1937, 359). The processions 
performed annually on the occasion of Sidi Abu 
"-Hadjdjady's ‘td in Luxor have been seen as vestiges 
or reminiscences of Old Egyptian rituals. 

Luxor had a madrasa of its own, of which we have 
no further information (see, however, Ibn Dukmak, 
31; Garcin, 304). Al-Udfuwwi mentions a total of ten 


| learned Uksuris of the 6th/12th to 8th/14th centuries 


in his biographical dictionary of prominent Sa‘idis, 
some of whom migrated to Cairo. One of them, Mu- 
hammad b. Muslim al-Uksuri (no. 480, cf. 632), also 
served as judge of remote ‘Aydhab; “although he knew 
very little, he was still deemed competent enough to 
serve the people in this region". Ibn Battüta twice 
came through Luxor, where he not only visited the 
tomb of Abu 'I-Hadjdjādj al-Uksurī (Rihía, Beirut 
1400/1980, 52 1. 15, and 282 1. 16), but also a zàwtya 
devoted to him; it may refer to a different building 
in the vicinity of the tomb. 

The famous archeological sites on the west bank 
of the Nile are not covered by Muslim geographers, 
with the notable exception of the two colossuses of 
Memnon, rendered in Arabic as Shéma wa-Tāma. On 
them see al-‘Umari, Masalik, i, 239 1. 11; Ibn Dukmak, 
Intisār, v, 31, Ger. tr. Reitemeyer, Beschreibung, 126; 
see also Wiet, L'Egypte de Murtadi, introd., 112-13. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to al-Dimashķī, Nukhba, 
233 1. 2, because he speaks of the "temple [dīrbāļ of 
Shama wa-Tāma”, perhaps referring to the Ramesseum 
or possibly to the temple of al-Dayr al-Bahri. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
x (U. HAARMANN) 

UKSUSA (4), a term of modern Arabic lit- 
erary criticism and usage. 

l. Terminology 

Within the still variable context of technical terms 
used to identify fictional genres in the Arab world— 
a natural consequence, one might suggest, of the mul- 
tiple sources of its cultural influence, uksūsa is one of 
the equivalents of the fictional genre known in English 
as “short story” (the French “conte, histoire”, and the 
German “Erzählung” and—an apparent translation of 
the English—“Kurzgeschichte”). While the term uksüsa 
is favoured by some significant Arab critics and pos- 
sesses the virtue of being a single term (as opposed 
to the problematic English "short story"), it enjoys 
less currency than “kissa £Kagira", the Arabic literal 
translation of the English term. While this distinction 
in terms may have originally arisen along the divide 
of French and English influence, such is no longer 
the case. 

2. Early developments 

Of the fictional genres, the short story is the 
youngest. The processes of its development have re- 
vealed a genre that is extremely aware of the dimen- 
sions of its own artifice and of the immediacy of its 
impact, not only through its intrinsic qualities but also 
as a result of a heavy reliance on the press and spe- 
cialised journals as its primary mode of publication. 
These reasons may help to account for the fact that, 
while developments in Arabic literature during the 19th 
century show the novel genre as an initial favourite 
within the translation movement (with serialisation as 
a regular mode of circulation, as in the analogous 
phases of the Western tradition), it was the short story 
that made a more rapid and concentrated use of the 
same opportunities to attract a readership and to 
achieve a genuine maturity. The ability of the short 
story, and particularly its manifestation as a vignette 
devoted to representative characters and situations, 
to probe some of the prominent social issues of the 
day—the status of women being prime among them— 
provided an impetus for a generation of pioneers to 
develop their craft in the early decades of the 20th 
century. 

The structural logic of the short story—with its 
concern for linkage between an immediately attractive 
opening (including title) and the drive towards a clo- 
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sure that, by the nature of the genre, impinges upon 
its structural logic from the outset—clearly breaks away 
from the tradition of earlier narrative types in Arabic, 
many of them modeled on the khabar (anecdote) with 


its insistence on an immediate identification of the ! 
source of the story. Along with such structural trans- | 
formations there were also others, not least of which | 


was the need for not merely a new kind of language 
but also new attitudes towards levels of language. 
Making use of the lively and expanding press tradi- 
tion in Egypt, ‘Abd Allah Nadim (d. 1896) and Mustafa 
Lutfi al-Manfalüti (d. 1924) [g.c.] sought to effect 
such changes: Nadim wrote sarcastic vignettes, with 
dialogue often couched in the colloquial dialect, in 
order to poke fun at current fads, while al-Manfalüti 
developed a more simplified style in order to produce 


highly homiletic and sentimental narratives that painted ; 


moral dilemmas in shades of black and white, a fea- 
ture that has continued to endear his collections, al- 
Nazarāt (“Essays”, 1910, 1912) and al-‘Abarat (* Tears", 
1915) to adolescents. Equally homiletic in tone were 
the stories that Djubran Khalil Djubran (d. 1931 [q.».]) 
published after his emigration to the United States. 
In collections like "Arā'is al-murüdj (1906: Nymphs of the 
valley, 1948) and al-Anwah al-mutamarrida (1908: Spirits 
rebellious, 1947) he uses an image-laden romantic style 
to create a nostalgic vision of his native Lebanon, a 
world that is shown to be often disrupted by the treat- 
ment it accords to women and by the hypocritical 
practices of the Maronite clergy. The stories of Mikhail 
Nu'ayma (d. 1989 [g.v.]), Djubran’s colleague in exile 
in America, reflect his readings of the Russian masters 
of the short story whose works he had read during 
his schooling and show a distinct advance in technique. 
Situations, actions, and the characters who are involved 
in them are now allowed to transmit their own mes- 
sage without homiletic intrusions; the resulting tales 
of Lebanon and especially its rural society—later gath- 
ered in collections such as Aan mà kan ("Once upon 
a time”, 1937), Akādur (“Notables”, 1956), and Abū 
Batta (“The man with thick calves”, 1959) manage to 
convey a tone that is at turns sardonic and tragic. 

The development of the short story genre in Egypt 
owes a great deal to Muhammad Taymür, who began 
publishing stories in the journal a/-Sufür following his 
return from France in 1914. However, his early death 
in 1921 cut short a promising career in both fiction 
and drama, and a group of his contemporaries, includ- 
ing his brother, Mahmüd (d. 1973), carried on his 
work. The group, which became known as djamá “at al- 
madrasa al-haditha (“The New School Group"), was to 
make major contributions to the development of the 
short story in Arabic. While the many collections of 
Mahmüd Taymür may have made him the most re- 
nowned of the group, it is in the works of two less 
prolific members that advances in technique are most 
noticeable. Yahya Hakki (d. 1993) used a superbly 
honed stylistic craft to create unforgettable portraits 
that provide genuine insight in the character of Egyp- 
tans in both city and provinces. Mahmūd Tahir 
Lashin (d. 1954), a yet more self-critical writer, also 
makes use of the placement of a particular societal 
figure into a typical (and carefully drawn) environ- 
ment in order to lead his readers to pass comment 
on the processes of change. 

Analogous with these early developments in Leba- 
non, Egypt, and the United States, are parallel, if 
asynchronous, ones in other regions of the Arabic- 
speaking world where differing patterns in the balance 
of traditional culture and imported trends result in 
varying chronologies of change. Among many names 


and regions that might be mentioned are Mahmüd 
al-Sayyid (d. 1937) and Dhu 'I-Nūn Ayyüb (d. 1988) 
in ‘Irak, Khalil Baydas (d. 1949) in Palestine, and "Alī 
al-Du‘adji (d. 1949) in Tunisia. While the more roman- 
tic spirit that had characterised earlier developments 
continued on its popular path, culminaüng in the 
immensely successful story collections of the Egyptian 
writer Ihsan ‘Abd al-Kuddüs (d. 1990), a second gen- 
eration of writers set about the less tangible but more 
demanding task of improving the genre’s artistry and 
expanding its topical repertoire yet further; among the 
more prominent figures we would cite ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-Udjayli (b. 1919) in Syria, Tawfik Yūsuf ‘Awwad 
(d. 1989) in Lebanon, Muhammad Marzüki in Tunisia 
(d. 1981), and Yüsuf al-Shārūnī (b. 1924) and Mahmūd 
al-Badawi (d. 1985) in Egypt. Women writers, follow- 
ing the example of their own pioneers like Labiba 
Hashim (d. 1947), also contribute to this process of ex- 
panding the purview and technique of the genre by 
furnishing it with the vision and voice of the female 
artist: among significant contributors we would mention 
Suhayr al-Kalamawi (b. 1911) in Egypt, Ulfat Idlibr 
(b. 1912) in Syria, Samira ‘Azzam (d. 1967) in Pales- 
tine, and Nadjiyya Thàmir (b. 1926) in Tunisia. 

3. Modern trends 

Following the Second World War and the series 
of revolutions that occurred during the 1950s as a 
result of the new international configurations that it 
engendered, creative writers in the Arab world found 
themselves serving as literary outlets for the hopes and 
anxieties of a society confronting new and urgent polit- 
ical and social realities. Fiction was clearly a powerful 
tool through which such societal agenda could be dis- 
cussed and advocated. The processes of change—the 
miseries of poverty among the poor in both country- 
side and city and the continuing migration of popu- 
lace from the former to the latter, the emergence of 
a middle class and its aspirations, the challenge presen- 
ted by women's education and employment outside 
the bounds of the home to traditional roles within 
the family, the clash of generations and classes—these 
themes and others have given fiction a major role in 
debates on the essence of modernity and change in 
contemporary Arab societies. The continuing vigour 
of the press tradition and the immense popularity of 
such media as television, film, and video (as venues 
for adaptations), have only served to enhance its im- 
mense popularity. Since creative writing is not a full- 
time profession in the region (although the more 
famous writers may occupy administrative posts that 
permit generous amounts of time for writing), the pro- 
duction of short stories, published initially in the 
plethora of available newspapers and periodicals, is 
considerably more prolific than that of the novel. 

Many of the writers whom we have already men- 
tioned have, needless to say, continued to make notable 
contributions to the genre during the latter half of 
the 20th century. However, an illustration of the vivid 
contrast between the more romanticised images of 
poverty and rural life created by some of these pio- 
neers and the demands of the post-revolutionary soci- 
ety is provided by the prolific output of the Egyptian 
writer, Yusuf Idris (d. 1991), widely recognised in ret- 
rospect as one of Arabic’s instinctive geniuses in this 
genre. In a steady stream of collections that were pub- 
lished during the 1950s and 1960s beginning with 
Arkhas layālī (“The cheapest nights", 1954). Idris was 
to bring the Arabic short story to new levels of tech- 
nical achievement. Stories such as Nazra (“A stare") 
and Marsh al-ghurüb ("Sunset march") provide subtly- 
observed insights into the life of typical urban types: 
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the former that of a little girl carrying a heavy tray- 
load of food across a street, the latter a juice-seller 
peddling his wares to passers-by. Alongside these are 
a large group of stories that depict the characters and 
mores of the countryside with which Idris was so 
familiar from his childhood: in the famous title story 
of the first collection, Arkhas layālī, a villager wending 
his way homeward from evening prayers in the mosque 
ploughs a path through waves of children, cursing 
them as he goes, in order to find consolation and 
warmth in the body of his wife when he reaches his 
house. Sketches, scenes, and incidents like these were 
all captured by Idris’s wayward imagination in a style 
that forged new paths in its blend of the cadences of 
both the literary and spoken languages; it is this 
feature of his writing that, while lending his stories 
an almost tactile quality of realism, also earned him 
the opprobrium of upholders of the echt literary lan- 
guage such as Taha Husayn (d. 1973 [g.s.]. By the 
1960s the “realities” of the new political order had 
revealed a darker side, and Idris (who had been 
imprisoned for his political beliefs in 1959) was one 
among many writers who expressed an increasing sense 
of alienation in stories of a sinister symbolism. Stories 
such as Lughat al-ày-ày ("Language of screams” and 
al-Aürtá (“The aorta") are disturbing portraits of man- 
kind's callousness and indifference. 

Another master of the short story in Arabic, the 
Syrian writer, Zakariyyā” Tamir (b. 1931), has also 
resorted to symbolism as a means of couching in fic- 
tional form his critical view of the society in which 
he has lived (he now resides in England). A favourite 
topic is, once again, the status of women and the func- 
tion of traditional sexual mores; Wadih al-kamar (“The 
face of the moon") describes the complexes of a young 
woman raped as a child and brought up by a strict 
father who finds the abrupt transition to passionate 
wife, as societal expectations and her husband demand, 
difficult to achieve; al-Thaldj akhir al-layl (“Snow at 
night’s end”) transfers the perspective to the male side 
of the family as a brother contemplates the murder 
of his errant sister until he recalls memories of their 
childhood together. Alongside these more obviously- 
focused social commentaries, Tamir uses the short-story 
genre to create anonymous, Kafka-esque worlds in 
which oppression, alienation, and illogicality appear 
to be the only organising principles. Drū‘ (“Hunger”) 
is a nightmarish vision of a man on a quest initially 
for food and then for a doctor, neither of which he 
appears to find. Radjul ghádib (“An angry man") and 
al-Bab al-kadim (“The old gate”) both involve seem- 
ingly ordinary people in confrontations with forces of 
violence and oppression; both stories end with death 
by gunfire in circumstances of utterly dehumanised 
indifference. Tamir’s disturbingly illogical fictional uni- 
verse, depicted in a finely crafted style that is at times 
terse and at others strikingly image-laden, expands from 
its relatively economic modes of expression to become 
an expression of a brilliant, if deeply cynical, voice 
recording the general condition of modern humanity. 

Idris and Tamir merit particular mention because 
of the high quality and size of their output in short 
fictional form. There is, however, a plethora of other 
authors who need to be identified for the ways in 
which they have advanced the technique and purview 
of the genre. (It should be noted in passing that re- 
gional variations in chronology that were noted 
above with regard to the earlier period have now level- 
led out, to the extent that, at the turn of the 20th 
century, the critic is presented with a wealth of cre- 
ativity across the breadth of the Arab World—Nasser’s 


“Ocean to the Gulf”—that, as with other literary gen- 
res, is increasingly difficult to subsume under a single 
rubric.) Among authors who have made major contri- 
butions to the development of the genre in their coun- 
try or region we would list Fu'ad al-Tikirli (b. 1927) 
from ‘Irak; Ghassan Kanafant (d. 1972) from Palestine, 
Edwar al-Kharrat (b. 1926), Madjid Tūbiyā (b. 1938), 
and Yahya al-Tahir ‘Abd Allah (d. 1981) from Egypt, 
‘Izz al-Din al-Madani (b. 1938) from Tunisia, and 
Muhammad Barrāda (b. 1938) and Muhammad Shukri 
(b. 1935) from Morocco. 

Women short story writers have also played an 
important role in the development of the short story. 
Building on the work of the pioneers already men- 
tioned, a generation of women writers, of whom the 
most prominent were Layla Ba‘albakki (b. 1936), 
Colette Khüri (b. 1936), and Ghada al-Sammàn 
(b. 1942) set out to break down many of the taboos 
regarding the discussion of gender roles and especially 
sexuality in fictional works. The stories in which they 
explored the tensions evoked by such infractions against 
traditional values earned them not a little notoriety; 
in Ba'albakki's case, a trial for obscenity was involved. 
However, while the enduring literary value of their 
contributions to the short story genre may be open 
to question, there is no doubt that writers of both 
genders have been the beneficiaries of the newly- 
opened space for the exploration of gender, marriage, 
sex and women's changing role in society that these 
writers have created. A younger generation of women 
writers has taken up the challenge presented by this 
broadened spectrum with both artistry and insight, 
exploring the complexities of their familial (and some- 
times professional) life in voices that vary in tone from 
the humorous and ironic to the angry. In Lebanon 
Emily Nasr Allah (b. 1938) begins her writing career 
by recording in a somewhat romantic vein the lives 
of village families, but the civil war in her home- 
land (1975-88) has found her galvanised into more 
pointed depictions of the dark underside of her 
nation's societal fabric and its disastrous consequences. 
Hanàn al-Shaykh (b. 1945) uses her stories to intro- 
duce the reader to more intimate aspects of the 
women's world and its particular configurations; in 
Hammam  al-niswàn. ("Women's swimming-bath"), for 
example, which explores in charming detail the grand- 
mother-granddaughter relationship. The Egyptian 
writer Salwa Bakr (b. ca. 1950) casts an ironic and 
often sardonic eye on the lives and foibles of her fel- 
low Egyptians; ‘An al-rüh allati surikat. tadridjiyy" (“On 
the spirit that was gradually stolen") is a wonderful 
portrait of a married couple whose life slowly degen- 
erates into a routine governed by modern media and 
the norms they establish. One of the most astute users 
of the short story craft in the Arab world today is 
the Kuwayti writer, Layla al-"Uthmān (b. 1945), who 
exploits with relish the many potential ambiguities of 
the narrative voice in supplying her readers with situ- 
ations in which the anticipated gender roles of nar- 
rator and character are challenged (as in, for example, 
Fi "L-layl tati al-uyün ("The eyes come at night") and 
al-Makha ("The café"). Each of these writers uses a 
blend of theme and venue to create a unique micro- 
cosm through the style and technique of the short 
story. 

A particular structural feature of the later phases 
in the genre's development has been a move away from 
the more obvious aspects of closure seen in earlier 
periods—typified by the sketch of an unusual person 
who is described in some detail and then shown par- 
ticipating in a single event that illustrates the impact 
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of that person's traits. In place of endings that are 
increasingly seen as artificial, there is a tendency to 
leave matters open-euded. Such is the structural logic 
of many modern short stories that readers find them- 
selves invited, indeed often compelled, to return to the 
beginning in order to continue the process of discov- 
ery that the story has initiated. It is this realisation, 
for example, that greets the main character (and the 
reader) of Nadjīb Mahfüz's renowned story Zabalāvē, 
while the quest that makes up the story has led to a 
change in the character's understanding of his plight, 
the inevitable consequence is the need to start all over 
again—the beginning is the end, and vice versa. 
Such is the popularity and wide availability of the 
short story genre in the Arab world today that any 
list of prominent contributors would be extremely 
lengthy. What follows is thus a highly selective list of 
writers who have achieved prominence within their 
own national traditions: in ‘Irak, Daisy al-Amir 
(b. 1935), Misa Kuraydi (b. 1940), and Muhammad 


Khudayyir (b. 1940); in the Gulf States, Ismātīl Fahd | 


Isma‘il (b. 192?) and Muhammad al-Murr (b. 1955); 
in Lebanon, Yüsuf Habashi al-Ashkar (b. 19??) and 
Ilyas Khüri (b. 194425 in Syria, Walid Ikhlāsī 
(b. 1935), Haydar Haydar (b. 1936), and Hani al- 
Rāhib (b. 1939); in Palestine, Yūsuf Shrürü (b. 1940), 
Liyana Badr (b. 1950), and Rashad Abü Shàwir 
(b. 1942); in Jordan, Ghalib Halasa (d. 1989) and 
Mu'nis al-Razzāz (b. 19??); in Egypt (among a host 
of names), Djamāl al-Ghītānī (b. 1945), Baha? Tahir 
(b. 1935), I'üdal ‘Uthman (b. 1942) and Ibrahim 
Aslan (b. 1939); in Saudi Arabia, Khayriyya al-Sakkaf, 
Muhammad 'Ulwān (b. 1948), and ‘Abd Allah Manna‘ 
(b. 1938); in Tunisia, Hasan Nasr (b. 1937), Mahmüd 
Bal‘id (b. 19??), and *Arüsiyya Nālūtī (b. 1950); and 
in Morocco, Muhammad Zifzaf (b. 1945), Khanatha 
Bannüna (b. 1943), and Mubarak Rabi* (b. 1935). 
Bibliography: Muhammad Shukr? ‘Ayyad, al- 
Kissa al-kasira fi Misr. Dirāsa fī ta’sil fan adabi, 
Cairo 1968; ‘Abbas Khidr, a/-Kissa al-kasira fi Misr 
mundhu nash'atihà hattà sanat 1930, Cairo 1966; 
Husàm al-Khatib, Subul al-muwaththirat al-adjnabiyya 
wa-ashkāluhā fi "l-kissa al-sūriyya, Cairo 1972; Sayyid 
Hamid al-Nassadj, Dahl al-kissa al-misriyya. al-kasīra, 
Cairo 1972; Yusuf ‘Izz al-Din, al-kissa fi '-Trāk: 
dudhūruhā wa-tatawwuruhd, Cairo 1974; Yahya Hakki, 
Fadir al-ķissa al-misriyya, Cairo 1975; al-Nassadj, 
Iitiģāhāt al-kissa al-misriyya al-kasira, Cairo 1978; 
*Aziza Muraydān, al-Kissa wa "L-riwaya, Damascus 
1980; Eros Baldissera, La narrativa feminile in Sina, 


in Quaderni di studi arabi, i (1984), 87-106; R. Allen, | 
Beginning and ending. Aspects of technique in the modern ; 


Arabic short story, in World Literature Today, \x/2 (Spring 
1986), 199-206; idem (ed.), Modern Arabic literature, 
New York 1987; Baldissera, La formation du récit mo- 
deme en Syne, in Quaderni di studi arabi, v-vi (1987-8), 


83-90; J. Fontaine, a/-Adab al-tünisi al-muGsir, Tunis | 


1989; Sabry Hafez, The modern Arabic short story, in 
M.M. Badawi (ed), Modern Arabic literature (= The 
Cambridge history of Arabic literature, Cambridge 1992, 
270-328; idem, The genesis of Arabic narrative. discourse: 
a study in the sociology of modern Arabic literature, London 
1993; Allen, The Arabic short story and the status of 
women, in Love and sexuality in modern Arabic literature, 
ed. Allen, Kilpatrick and de Moor, London 1994, 
77-90. See also KissA. 2. (R.M.A. ALLEN) 
*UKUBA (^) a term of Islamic law mean- 
ing punishment in all its forms, encompassing 
both discretionary punishments and those designated 
by a text as kadd [g..|. The root meaning of the word, 
from ‘akaba, indicates a following or consequential 


object or action. The word itself took on the mean- 
ing of punishment that follows from a crime or pro- 
hibition (L/4, i, 611-24). Frequently it is confused with 
djaz@ which, unlike 'uküba, can be both punishment 
or reward. The rationale behind the Islamic legal the- 
ory of punishment seems to oscillate between two con- 
trasting schools of thought, with one preferring the 
interests (masālik) of the individual and the other that 
of the public. 

From a legislative point of view there can be two 
basic types of 'ukūba: 

(1) Fixed punishments (‘ukibat al-hudüd). These in- 
clude the punishments for fornication (zina’), 100 lashes 
or stoning; slander (kadhf [g.]) 80 lashes; drinking 
alcohol (shurb al-khamr), 80 lashes; theft (sarika [q.v.]), 
amputation of the hand; highway robbery (Airāba), 
death; apostasy (ridda [g.v. in Suppl.]), death; and pub- 
lic disorder (baghy), death. Retaliation penalties (kisás) 
and blood money punishments (diya [q.o.] may also 
came under this category. The latter encompasses all 
punishments that legislate for partial or total bodily 
harm whether deliberate ('amd), undeliberate (shibh al- 
'amd), or by error (khata’). These punishments are tightly 
controlled, with a judge not able to replace or reduce 
the punishments. All he may offer is the choice 
between inflicting Kisàs and offering diya to the rela- 
tives in the case of deliberate actions, and offering 
diya when injury resulted from undeliberate actions. 

The well-publicised case of the two British nurses 
accused of murder in Saudi Arabia in 1997 seems to 
have suffered from this “no judge option” stalemate. 
The case did not progress until after the victim's 
brother accepted the proffered compensation in fieu 
of the death penalty. This restriction seems to justify 
classifying kīsās and diya among the textually-fixed 
punishments. However, some scholars like ‘Abd al- 
Kadir ‘Awda considers them to be different in type 
from that of Audüd. The difference in the classifica- 
tion of the two punishment may be said to arise from 
the proximity and the personal effect that crimes 
involving bodily harm can impose on individuals. 
Despite this, the classification of punishment remains 
concerned with textual definition and not with crim- 
inal psychology, and as a result it appears to fit most 
convincingly among Audüd crimes. 

In all the punishments described above, the ten- 
dency is to protect society and to ignore completely 
the interests of the individual criminal. On the grounds 
of combating social corruption (shuy&' al-fasād), punish- 
ments were made fixed and incapable of alteration, 
even by the ruling political authority. 

(2) The tendency towards the protection of indi- 
vidual interest seems to be more apparent in the sec- 
ond basic form of 'ukūba, which are those punishments 
which are not legislated or specified by a text. These 
include all punishments which are left to the judge’s 
discretion (/azir [g.v.]). Any offence or violation of 
individual or public rights, be it by word, action or 


| even sign, can be dealt with under tazīr. This kind 


of 'ukūba also governs all acts that might affect the 
social and religious norms of the society. It repre- 
sented a practical and effective tool in the hands of 
minor judges and muhtasibs [see uisBa]. Ibn Taymiyya 
underlines the informal and casual nature of ta‘zir 
when he states that there is no lower limit and it can 
be as simple as not greeting the offender (iar al-salam). 
This informality seems to have been lost because of an 
inclination among some legal systems that apply Islamic 
law to codify /azir. The skarīa courts in Malaysia are 
an example which illustrate this tendency. Although 
there is no apparent legal bar preventing this, it seems 
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likely that the codification of ta*zīr would conflict with 
its spirit as a functional form of Islamic penal law. 
This could lead to /azir eventually becoming a rigid 
set of rules and not an actual 'uküba. 

Bibliography: A. ‘Awda, al-Tashrt al-ģjinā'ī fi 
‘LIslam, Cairo n.d., iv, 609-14, 663, 683; "Alī b. 
Muhammad b. Habib al-Māwardī, al-Ahkam al- 
sultāniyya, Beirut n.d., 273-8; W. al-Zuhayli, ai-Fikh 
al-Islámi wa-adillatuhu, Beirut 1985, iv, 284-9; Ibn 
Taymiyya, al-Sipasa al-shar'iyya fī islàh al-rāī wa 
‘L-ra‘yya, ed. ‘Ali al-Maghribī, Kuwait 1986, 152, 
N.R.N. Wajis, The crime of hirüba in Islamic law, 
Ph.D. thesis Caledonian University, Glasgow 1995, 
unpubl.; N. Husain, Discretionary punishment in Islamic 
law, with special reference to the shari‘a courts in Malaysia, 
Ph.D. thesis, Edinburgh 1997, unpubl., 173. 

E (Mawir Y. Izzi Dien) 

AL-ULA, a town of the Hidjaz in north- 
western Arabia, lying in what was the early Islamic 
Wadi '1-Kurā, at the southeastern end of the Harrat 
al-‘Uwayrid and below a hill called Umm Nasir (lat. 
26? 38' N., long. 37? 57' E., altitude 674 m/2,210 
feet). 

The area is extremely rich archaeologically, and 
clearly flourished in pre-Islamic times as a major centre 
along the caravan route southwards from Syria, with 
ancient Dedan at the base of the Djabal al-Khurayba, 
to the south of what was al-Hidjr [g.»] and is now 
Madā'in Salih some 18 km/12 miles north of al-"Ulā. 
'The mediaeval Islamic town of (al-)Kurh was also lo- 
cated at al-Mābiyāt or al-Mibyat at a similar distance 
to the southeast of al-"Ulā, in the identification of ‘Abd 
Allah al-Nasif [see Kuru]. Large numbers of Dedanite, 
Lihyanite [see LuryAn], Thamudic [g.».], Minaean and 
Nabataean inscriptions have been found in the region. 

The early Islamic al-‘Ula must have been only a 
small place; the Prophet is said to have prayed there 
en route from Medina to Tabük. Al-Hasan al-Isfahant 
(4th/10th century) mentions it as al-‘Awali (Bilád al- 
‘Arab, ed. Hamad al-Djasir and Salih al-‘Ali, Riyād 
1388/1968, 397) Yāķūt (Buldān, ed. Beirut, iv, 144) 
has only a brief and uninformative entry on it, but 
his younger contemporary Ibrahim b. Shudja‘ al-Hanafī 
more explicitly states that it was a small town with 
a kala and its own amir, whilst Ibn Battūta (ula, i, 
260-1, tr. Gibb, i, 162-3) describes it as a flourishing 
place where the pilgrims bound for Medina halt for 
refreshment. The fort was restored by the Ottoman 
governor of Damascus in the llth/17th century as a 
protection against marauding Bedouin. 

Doughty was there in 1876 (Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
ch. VD, followed by other Western travellers and schol- 
ars such as Huber and Euting, up to Jaussen and 
Sauvignac's survey of the al-*Ulà and al-Hidjr region 
1907-10. The Hidjaz railway [g.».] passed near to al- 
‘Ula, with a (long derelict) station. The present-day 
population of al-"Ulā (now the administrative centre 
of the distinct) seems to originate from the Hidjazi 
tribe of Harb. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): A. Musil, The northern Heģāz, New York 
1926, index; Admiralty Handbooks, Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea, London 1946, 233, 522-3, 573; 
H.StJ. Philby, The land of Midian, London 1957, 
index s.v. al-"Alā; ‘Abd Allah A. al-Nasif, AL'Ula. 
An historical and archaeological survey with special reference 
lo ils irrigation system, Riyad 1408/1988. 

(C.E. BoswonTH) 

ULAK (r.), a term applied to the post-Mongol 
state courier system in large parts of western Asia, 
and particularly in the Ottoman empire (for 


| the comparable system in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, sce 


BARĪD; and for the Mongol institution, yam). This noun 
form ulak stems from Tkish. ula- “to fasten securely, 
tether”, and as a technical term appears e.g. in the 
decrees and documents of the Golden Horde Khans. 
Tt spread widely, from Ottoman usage to the Balkan 
languages and Greek, and from eastern Turkish usage 
as far as Mongolian and Chinese; see G. Doerfer, 
Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ti 
Wiesbaden 1965, 102-7 no. 521. 

The ulak, the official courier service of the Ottoman 
empire, developed in an ad hec and piecemeal way 
during the first centuries of the empire's existence, 
having much in common with the comparable insti- 
tutions of the Mongol and ‘Abbasid periods. The 
Ottomans, with some reason, believed that their ulak 
system derived from the Mongols (cf. the historical 
excursus of the Ottoman Grand Vizier and reformer 
of the ulak, Lutfi Pasha, Tewarikh-i ál-i ‘Othman, Istan- 
bul 1341, 371-80). Down to the era of Mehemmed II, 
state couriers (also termed ulak) were issued with simply- 
phrased courier orders (biti; ulak hükmi) empower- 
ing them to travel on state business over (specified or 
unspecified) routes, implicitly by commandeering re- 
mounts as necessary at places en route. Thereafter, 
the phraseology of these orders becomes greatly dev- 
eloped, down to the 12th/18th century (cf. J.H. 
Mordtmann, in MSOS, xxxii/2 [1929], and, in greater 
detail, a still unpublished study by the present author). 
The system was obviously open to considerable abuse, 
particularly of the re@ya@ at the hands of the couriers, 
and reforms of their “shameless tyranny" (nàhemwür 
zülm), undertaken m particular by Lutfi Pasha (see 
R. Tschudi (ed.), Das Asafnáme des Lutft Pascha, Berlin 
1910, text, 11), saw the gradual introduction from the 
middle years of Süleymàn's reign of a network of 
staffed posting-stations (menzil-khāne) on the major routes 
(ulu yollar) of the empire. The system, as it reached 
maturity, was based on the six major roads (sagh, 
orta and sol kollar, the “Routes of the Right, Middle 
and Left [Hands]") which radiated from Istanbul to 
the frontiers of the empire. In Rumeli these were, 
respectively, to the lower Danube and, ultimately, to 
Ozü (Ocakov) the Crimea and Azak (Azov) to Bel- 
grade and, ultimately, to Hungary; and to Thessaloniki 
and either the Morea or the Adriatic (see, on the sol 
Kol, the important collection of studies in Elizabeth 
Zachariadou (ed.), The Via Egnatia in the Ottoman period 
(1389-1699), Rethymnon 1996). In Anatolia, the three 
kollar, in their final versions, projected east and south 
from Istanbul to Erzurum and the Caucasus; to Diyar 
Bakr and ‘Irak; and to Aleppo, Damascus and Cairo. 
“Branch routes” linked the ulu yollar with administra- 
tive centres which lay to one side or other of the 
main routes, or provided occasional radial connections 
between two adjacent kollar. Along the main routes, 
the maintenance and upkeep of which was an ever- 
present concern of the state, menzil-khdnes were estab- 
lished at intervals of between six and twelve hours’ 
riding, i.e. at distances of between 20 and 70 km, 
depending on the terrain. In frontier districts, or in 
thinly-populated steppe and semi-desert areas, the dis- 
tances between menzil-khānes was often greater and they 
could be up to 24 hours’ riding or ca. 150 km apart 
(see, for a listing of the kollar and their individual 
menzil-khdnes, the brochure by Riza Bozkurt, Osmanlı 
imparatorlugunda kollar, ulak ve iaşe menzilleri, Ankara 1966). 
Horses and labour service for these post-stations were 
provided often by menzil-hesh villages in their vicinity 
or by locally-levied taxes. 

Along these routes, and making full use of the 
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menzil-khdnes and the remount and accommodation | 


services which they provided, passed the courier, mili- 
tary and diplomatic traffic of the state; in time of war, 
the same routes were followed by the armies of the 
sultan, en route to a particular front. Exemption of 


“privileged” réaya from ulak service, either quartering | 


of couriers or the provision of remounts, is character- 
istic of Ottoman mu'af-names ("letters of exemption”) 
from an early period (cf. R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, 
Kānūnnāme-i sultānī ber müceb-i Grf-i osmānī, Ankara 1956). 

The abuses to which Lutfi Pasha drew attention in 


the mid-10th/16th century: the forcible requisitioning | 
of posthorses for the courier service; the supply of post- | 


horses to unauthorised individuals; and the excesses 


and depredations committed by high officials and their | 


extensive retinues when using the ulak, seem to have 
been equally widespread in later centuries, to judge 


by the large numbers of 'arduháls submitted to the | 


Porte by the ķādīs of localities situated on the vari- 
ous kollar and the resulting sultanic orders addressed 
to them (cf. Bistra Cvetkova, Obsciazenie podatkowe rai 
w Bulgarii w czasie niewoli tureckiej, zwiazane z utrzymaniem 
zajazdow (menzili), in Przeglqd Orientalisticzny, ii/26 [1958], 
193-8). In time of war, pressure on strategic sections 
of the system became greatly increased; accordingly, 
in the latter stages of the war with Austria and the 
Sacra Liga powers (1683-99), particularly significant 
and long-lasting financial and administrative reforms 
of the ulak system were made by the later Köprülü 
[q.v.] Grand Viziers; on these see C.J. Heywood, The 
Ottoman menzilhane and ulak system in Rumeli in the eigh- 
teenth century, in Osman Okyar and Halil Inalcık (eds.), 
Türkiyenin sosyal ve ekonomik tarihi (1071-1920), Ankara 
1980, 179-84; specific fiscal illustrations for particular 


menzil-khānes in idem, The Via Egnatia in the Ottoman | 
period: the menzilhānes of the sol kol in the late 17th/ early 

18th century, in E. Zachariadou, The Via Egnatia under | 
Ottoman rule, 129-44; for the Anatolian ulak network, : 
see Yücel Özkaya, XVIII yüzyılda menzil sorunu, in i 
AUDTCFD, xxviii/3-4 [1970 (1977)], 339-68. There- | 
after, the system continued more or less unaltered | 


until the reforms of the Tanzīmāt [q.v.] and, ultimately, 


tric telegraph. Already by the late 18th century the 


term ulak itself seems to have passed into desuetude, | 


being replaced by the imported appellation kūrīr. It 
is perhaps worth mentioning that the forms of the 
classical post-Mongol courier institution lingered on 
in use in e.g. the former lands of Moghulistān until 
the later 19th century: for the text and translation of 
an Eastern Turki courier order issued in A.H. 1291 


from Kashghar by Muhammad Ya'küb Beg (Copy of | 
passport issued at Kashghar, which has many features | 
in common with Ottoman ulak hükmis of an earlier | 


era, c£. R.B. Shaw, A grammar of the language of Eastern 
Turkistan, in JRASB (1877), no. 3, 321-3. 


Bibliography (apart from references in the text): ; 
There are numerous incidental references to and ! 


descriptions of the Ottoman ulak system in the vast 
literature of European descriptive writing on the 
Ottoman empire, from Chalcocondyles in the mid- 
15th century onwards; see J.H. Mordtmann, Die 
Jüdischen Kira im Serai der Sultane, in MSOS, xxxii/2 


hükmi so far published, see Fr. von Kraelitz/Greifen- 
horst, Osmanische Urkunden in türkische Sprache aus der 


zweiten Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts, in SBWAW, Phil- | 


Hist. KL, cxcvii/3 (1921), 106-7 (document dated 
903/1497). An older courier order, dated 887/1482, 
survives in the archives of the Top Kap: Sarayi 


the administration of the ulak are plentiful in the 
surviving volumes of the Mühimme Defterleri, from the 
mid-10th/ 16th century onwards and have been uti- 
lised, with reference to the Palestinian section ofthe 
Anatolian sagh Kol, by U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on 
Palestine, Oxford 1960, 28, 101, 124-7. The surviving 
detailed records of the Ottoman ulak and menzil- 
khane administration, preserved in the Prime Minis- 
ter's Archive (Bashbakanlik Arshivi [see BASHVEKALET 
ARsHIVI]), Istanbul, date only from inception of the 
reforms of the system introduced at the very end 
of the 11th/17th century. Thereafter, both the rec- 
ords of individual provincial menzil-kkānes (cf., espe- 
cially, the Mu‘allim Djewdet (Cevdet)—Nafi‘a and 
Kamil Kepedji (Kepeci) tasnīfs) and of the central 
administration and record keeping of the service 
(the ahkam defterleri-menzil, or records of ulak hükmis 
issued, and the smaller number of nizām defterleri, 
recording the early 12th/late 17th-early 18th cen- 
tury reforms) are both plentiful and informative. 
There are also large numbers of single documents 
(awrāk) scattered throughout the archive's holdings 
(for a brief survey of this material, see C.J. Heywood, 
Some Turkish archival sources for the history of the Menzil- 
hane network in Rumeli during the eighteenth century (Notes 
and documents on the Ottoman Ulak, I), in Boğaziçi Üni- 
versitesi Dergisi, Beşeri Bilimler, iv-v [1976-7], 39-55). 
- (CJ. Hzvwoop) 
ULAMA (a.), pl. of Glim, active participle of ‘alima, 
“to know, to be aware of”, denotes scholars of almost 
all disciplines (lugha, bayān, hisáb, etc. [g.vv.]). However, 
the term refers more specifically to the scholars of 
the religious sciences (fakih, mufassir, muflī, 
muhaddith, mutakallim, kārt, etc. (g.wv.]), considered here 
exclusively in the context of Sunnism, where they are 
regarded as the guardians, transmitters and interpreters 
of religious knowledge, of Islamic doctrine and law; 
the term also embraces those who fulfil religious func- 
tions in the community that require a certain level 
of expertise in religious and judicial issues, such as 
judges and preachers (Kàdt, khatib [q.vv.]), the imams 


of mosques, etc. The im is often seen as opposed 
the invention later in the 19th century of the elec- | 


to the adib, just as religious knowledge (“lm [9.v.]) is 
clearly distinguished from the practice of “profane lit- 
erature” (adab [g.v.]). 


1. In 
2. In 


Suppl.]. 
3. In 


the Arab world. 
Persia [see MUDJTAHID, and AYATULLAH, in 


Ottoman Turkey. 

4. In Muslim India. 

5. In South-East Asia. 

6. Amongst the Han Chinese, Chinese-speaking 
Muslims. 

7. In West Africa. 


l. In the Arab world. 

(a) "Knowledge" and the scholars. 

While the verb ‘alima is well attested in pre-Islamic 
poetry, “lim is not employed there as a participial 
substantive denoting a category of people who pos- 
sess a particular knowledge, unlike ‘arraf, kāzī, kahin, 
khatib and shā'r [g.wv.]. The frequency with which the 


; root “/-m occurs in the Kur'àn and the equivalence 
(1929), 1-38, at 23-5. For the oldest Ottoman ulak | 


encountered there between practical knowledge and 


| religious knowledge, or indeed between knowledge and 


faith (LVIII, 11; II, 26; VI, 97-9), could not but be 
significant for the development of religious thought in 
Islam (Rosenthal, Knowledge, 12-32). 

In fact, a general tendency was to be observed 


! among practitioners of the religious sciences to con- 
Müzesi in Istanbul (TKS E.5568) References to ! 


sider as certain knowledge only that inherited from 
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the Prophet, albeit with nuances conditioned by their 
theological orientation. Thus the Baghdādī Maliki Ibn 
Khuwayzmandad (d. 390/999) went so far as to 
demand the burning of books of kalām, of poetry and 
of grammar, as being unreliable disciplines, inferior 
to the traditions transmitted from the Prophet (Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytamī, al-Fatawa al-hadithiyya, Cairo 1970, 
207). For Ibn Taymiyya [@.v.], the science par excel- 
lence is that which derives from the Prophet; all the 
rest is either useless, or does not deserve to be called 
science. The jurist of Mu'tazili tendency al-Mawardi 
[g.v.] comments that numerous prophetic traditions on 
“the study of science” concern only religious knowl- 
edge (Adab, 36-49). For Ibn Rushd, on the other hand, 
certain verses of the Kur’dn are an inducement to 
the study of philosophy (Fas! al-makal, init.) 

(b) Identity-consciousness and hierarchisation. 

The ‘ulam?’ have long been seen as a very distinct 
group, a regulated and structured body, expressing the 
popular voice, constituting the “solid framework of per- 
manent government behind these changing dynasties" 
(Macdonald). In fact, during the first two centuries of 
Islam, they consisted of a relatively small number of 
people, engaged in the elaboration of fikh and con- 
centrated at Medina, in the south of ‘Irak and in 
the caliphal capitals, and general lines of informal con- 
sensus were more easily established than was sub- 
sequently to be the case. This consensus (īdimā* [q.v.]) 
gave them weight, but did not transform them 
into an institution comparable to a legislative body 
(Mottahedeh, 138-9). However, they had a conscious- 
ness of their identity which marked them as a dis- 
tinct group (Berkey, 13-14). 

Furthermore, traditions were attributed to the 
Prophet which emphasised the precedence and pre- 
eminence of knowledge and of the 'ulamā”, most of 
them probably dating from a period in which the 
influence and the prestige of the latter was not yet 
well established (Marlow, 25). To a man from Medina, 
visiting him in Damascus with the object of collecting 
traditions, Abu 'I-Dardā” conveyed the following tra- 
dition, attributed to Muhammad: “Scholars are the 
heirs of the prophets who have endowed them with 
knowledge as a legacy. He who has chosen knowledge 
has taken a generous share, and he who has taken 
a path towards the acquisition of knowledge, for him 
God will smooth a path to Paradise” (Concordance, iv, 
321a; cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 196/xvi, ed. Shakir 
and al-Zayn, Cairo 1995, 71, nos. 21612-3: al-Bayhaki, 
Shu‘ab al-īmān, ed. M.S.B. Zaghlül, Beirut 1990, ii, 
262-4, nos. 1696-8; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Djami', i, 37). 
This tradition, absent from Mālik's al-Muwatta’, was 
apparently unknown at Medina. Also attributed to the 
Prophet are statements that scholars are superior to 
"martyrs" (Ibn *Abd al-Barr, i, 30-2), that the best 
members of his community are the scholars and that 
among the latter the best are the fukaha’ (al-Māwardi, 
Adab, 39), that knowledge is superior to cultic prac- 
tices (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, i, 21-7; Concordance, iv, 320a). 
In the second half of the 3rd/10th century, the con- 
viction was established that prophets are only superior 
to accredited scholars (al-fakih al-Glim) in terms of their 
prophetic mission (Gilliot, Le Commentaire coranique de 
Hid b. Muhakkam, in Arabica, xliv [1997], 204-5). 

It is true that the 'ulamā” were progressively consti- 
tuted as such by the study and practice of fikh [q.v], 
but their essential characteristic was definitely the 
knowledge of hadith [g.v.], this being the “science” par 
excellence in this religious context, all the more so in 
that its mode of transmission was reckoned to asso- 
ciate them with the first Muslim generations and with 


the Prophet (al-Ramahurmuzi, 161-2; Mottahedeh, 
141) This link created by the transmission of hadith 
contributed more than any other factor to the aware- 
ness which scholars of the religious sciences had of 
the dignity of their mission, as is demonstrated, in 
particular, by the favour enjoyed by those tradition- 
ists who had “high” chains of authority (‘uwew al- 
hadith) (al-Nawawi, Takrib, ch. 29; Margais, 193-9; 
Mottahedeh, 141-2) This insistence on hadith is not 
surprising; indeed, all scholars studied the Kur'àn and 
the sunna, but not all were specialists in law, and those 
engaged in theology were fewer still (Mez, 162-3). 

The practice of “wandering in search of knowl- 
edge" facilitated contacts between students and masters 
of the diverse regions of the Muslim world, and gave 
an "international" cachet to the community of schol- 
ars (Gilbert, passim) which contributed not a little to 
a consciousness of identity among the scholars and to 
the standardisation of knowledge and of its transmis- 
sion. Numerous major scholars were also engaged in 
the composition of poetry (see, however, R. Drory, The 
Abbassid construction of the Fahiliyya, in SI, Ixxxiii [1996], 
33-49, on the rivalry between poets, transmitters of 
poetry and scholars), or produced works of adab. In 
addition, universal and local histories and their con- 
tinuations (ta’rikh, sila [q.v.]), the books on classes or 
generations of scholars (tabakāt [g.v.]), were most often 
written by ‘ulamd’, especially traditionists, which en- 
dowed the latter with major influence in the codi- 
fication of knowledge and of ethics (Gilbert, 110- 
11). Those who were engaged in a more specialised 
fashion in the study of hadith shared a kind of com- 
munal identity which often gave rise to a kind of 
“leadership”, a “primacy” (r?asa; ra’is al-muhaddithin, 
riyāsat al-‘ulama@’, Chamberlain, 154-6), which depended 
to a great extent on the number and quality of licences 
of transmission (idjaza [g.v.]) obtained from accredited 
masters. This primacy also existed in more specialised 
disciplines, such as law and theology. It is thus that 
Abu "Abbas Ibn Suraydj [g.v.]), one ofthe “reno- 
vators” (mudjaddid [g.v.]) of the early 3rd/9th century, 
is considered the one “to whom fell the primacy of 
the Shafi‘is (in Baghdad)" (intahat ilayhi riyàsat. ashab 
al-Shafit, Ibn al-Djawzī, Muntazam, year 306/918-19). 
This same primacy in law was devolved to Abū Bakr 
al-Abhari (d. 375/986; op. cit., sub anno), for the Mālikīs 
of Baghdad, among whom he held precedence (al- 
mukaddam fihi to Abū Bakr al-Kh"àrazmi (d. 403/ 
1012; op. ci, sub anno, among the Hanafis. As for 
the kādī al-Husayn al-Halimi (d. 403/1012), he found 
himself endowed with a double primacy in Trans- 
oxania, that of the traditionists and that of the dialec- 
tical theologians (rais al-muhaddithin wa ’l-mutakallimin, 
al-Dhahabī, Styar, xvii, 231). On the basis of the ex- 
ample of the Hanafī Abū Bakr al-Rāzī (d. 370/981; 
Muntazam, sub anno), such a “prime figure" is some- 
times called “the best of his age” (mam 'asrihi), or the 
shaykh of his region or of his city. Primacy in the 
domain of the religious sciences was sometimes com- 
bined with primacy in “piety” (takwā), in the exercise 
of ritual practices (%bdda), or in asceticism (zuhd), or 
in Süfism (Mottahedeh, 145-50). 

(c) Genesis and evolution. 

Muslim tradition was anxious to establish uninter- 
rupted continuity between the knowledge of the 
Prophet and that of later generations, by way of the 
Companions and the Followers. In this scheme of 
things, numbers are employed in an apparently metic- 
ulous fashion: knowledge of the Companions, that of 
the principles of transmission, that of narratives, that 
of exegesis, were seen as the inheritance, respectively, 
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of six Companions, Followers, or Followers of Followers 
(according to al-‘Abbas al-Durī, d. 271/884; al-Daladjī, 
47-8, Falaka, quoting al-Hakim al-Nīsābūrī, 43-4). 
Similarly, reference is made to the six or the twelve 
fukah® of Medina (al-Hākim al-Nīsābūrī, 43-4). Or 
furthermore, according to "Alī b. al-Madini (d. 234/ 
849): “The knowledge of the Companions of the 
Prophet concerning the prescriptions of the law fell 
to three [Companions], by whom it was acquired”: 
Ibn Mas'üd, Zayd b. Thabit and Ibn ‘Abbas; then it 
passed to the generation of Malik b. Anas, by way 
of al-Sha‘bi (d. 94/713), Ibrahim al-Nakha'i (d. 96/ 
715), al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), al-A*mash (d. 148/765), 
Sufyan al-Thawrī (d. 161/778) [9.vv.], etc. (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Talkih, 458-9). 


In the early years of Islam, even though Glim can | 


have the adjectival sense of "erudite" in general, or 


in religious subjects in particular (Glim bi), it is most | 


often associated with the knowledge and the trans- 


mission of traditions and of Aadith; furthermore, it is | 
not often that the qualities of tālim and of fakih [q.v] 


are attributed to the same individual, the latter express- 
ing in particular “personal” ideas of the way religion 
should be practised, the former referring rather to 
precedents, conclusions reached by others in the past 
(Juynboll, 74, and ch. 2 on the kādīs). It is stressed, 
however, that such-and-such a person was not only 
(alim and fakih, but also kar? and mufassir, thus Ibn 
Djuraydj (d. 150/767 [g.v.]; Motzki, 246). 

The ‘Abbasids, with the exception of al-Ma’min 
[g.v.] (see mpna; Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph, 58- 
96, on the transition from the caliphal sunna to the 


Prophetic sunna, under the Umayyads and the ‘Abba- | 


sids) preferred to have the ‘ama’ and the army on 
their side, rather than the bureaucracy (Marlow, 104; 
for the Glim/katib [q.v.] antagonism, Mottahedeh, 143; 
Petry, 205, 209). They had begun with all the nec- 
essary apparatus: troops, secretaries, theologians and 
religious prestige, and Ibn al-Mukaffa', in his Risāla 
fi ‘l-sahéba, composed at the outset of the caliphate 
of al-Mansür, proposed, among other things, a trial 
of strength with the 'ulamā”, urging the caliph to use 
his authority to impose legal and religious uniformity 
(Goitein, Turning point, 161-4; Crone, Slaves, 69-70; van 
Ess, TG, ii, 24-5; Marlow, 99-104). Ultimately the 


ulam were not suppressed, and it was indeed the 


£indiks |g.v.| (Manicheans and their associates) who | 


were victims of the inquisition of al-Mahdi. 

During the first five centuries of Islam, the ‘ulama? 
developed their own practices and organisations inde- 
pendently of the state (Gilbert, 113). It is a fact that 
the Umayyads (an exemplary case being that of al- 
Zuhrī [g.v.]; M. Lecker, Biographical notes on Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri, in FSS, xli [1996], 21-61), and then the ‘Abba- 
sids, had recourse to scholars, counsellors and ambas- 
sadors, and employed the ‘ulam’ as judges, but they 
did not found fasting institutions with personnel ded- 
icated to the study of religion and of law (Gilbert, 
113-14). It also happened that benefactors acted as 
the patrons of scholars or of educational projects and 
institutions, but it was primarily through the efforts 
of independent ‘ulam? and a minority among them 
who enjoyed the support of individuals or of the state 
that codified practices and an "international" structure 
took shape among scholars during the first centuries 
of Islam (Gilbert, 114). 

The political traumas of the 4th/10th and 5th/11th 
centuries contributed not a little to the consolidation 
of the power of the ‘ulama’, who, together with other 
urban élites, played an important role in the life of 
Muslim cities. Towards the mid-5th/llth century, 


whereas hitherto they had been essentially a religious 
élite, they now also became a social and political élite. 
In many cities, families of 'ulamā” united with fami- 
lies of landowners, bureaucrats and merchants, guar- 
anteeing the stable guidance of these cities for several 
generations (Lapidus, 22-9). 

On the one hand, with the disintegration of the 
‘Abbasid state, a kind of divorce took place between 
religion and power. The state was no longer capable 
of enforcing its claims in matters of religious author- 


| ity. While in the ‘Abbasid metropolises the ‘ulam’ had 


needed to deploy considerable energy to maintain their 
posiion in relation to institutions of political power, 
in the cities of the Büyid dominions they were more 
free to assert themselves (Crone, Slaves, 85). 

Yet on the other hand, the former order of schol- 
arly activity evolved with the institutionalisation of the 
international network of contacts between scholars and 
with their professionalisation. This phenomenon first 
developed as a result of the foundation of colleges 
and pious foundations (madrasa, wakf [g.vv.]; Makdisi, 
Humanism, 24-38), although this did not in essence 
affect the system of instruction (tarbiya [q.v.]; Makdisi, 
Humanism, 97-117; Gilliot, Théologie et littérature) in Islam, 
which remained much as it had been before, ie. 
largely informal and based on the relationship be- 
tween masters and disciples (Berkey, 18, 85-94; Gilliot, 
Transmission). 

However, while in the first centuries scholars had 
been obliged to earn their living through the exer- 
cise of secular occupations (Cohen, 35-45), or by re- 
liance on individual patronage, the new institutions 
of education and transmission of knowledge and the 
places offering accommodation to students or teach- 
ers (madrasa, dar al-hadith, khānaķāh, nbat, züwiya (g.vv.) 
assisted the latter financially and materially (Gilbert, 
118-9; Makdisi, Humanism, 232-8; Chamberlain, 61- 
66). This did not prevent some scholars from con- 
ünuing to pursue professions in crafts or in commerce 
(Petry, 241-4). 

The professionalisation of the ‘ulama’ proceeded apace, 
for example, in Cairo in the second half of the 8th/ 
13th century. Between this period and the beginning 
of the !lth/16th century, appointments to posts in 
education were often controlled by the Mamlüks or 
by the intellectual élite itself (Berkey, ch. iv). Among 
the ‘ulama@’ of Cairo during this period, there was seen 
the emergence of a kind of "intermediate" class (Lapi- 
dus) while there was no real separation between the 
various circles, this élite was not particularly interested 
in the problems of the masses, nor in the pursuit of 
power, although there were occasions when it inter- 
vened on behalf of the populace, and the latter felt a 
special empathy for those among the scholars in whom 
commonly-held values were believed to be discernible. 

Despite the evidence of social mobility, this scholarly 
élite also experienced certain forms of self-reproduction, 
if not in-breeding, and this led to the emergence of 
veritable dynasties of scholars (Bulliet, 55-60; Motta- 


| hedeh, 135, passim; Berkey, 126-7; A.K.S. Lambton, in 


SI, v [1956], 134, for quasi-hereditary posts of Kadi): 
the Ibn "Asākir, al-Bulukini, Ibn Djamà'a, Ibn Kudáma, 
Ibn Sasra [g.v.]; for the latter, see Petry, 232-40), the 
Bakrīs in Egypt in the 10th/16th century (M.T. al- 
Bakri, Bayt al-Siddik, Cairo 1905; Winter, 222-3), the 
al-‘Adjamis in Aleppo (Eddé), the ‘Asim al-Thakafis 
in al-Andalus (Fierro), the Ibn Abi "Īsās in Cordova 
(Marin, 291, n. 1-2, with other references). 

Personal] relaüons between scholars also played a 
role in appointments, as is evident from the favours 


| enjoyed by Wali al-Din Ibn al-‘Irāķī (d. 826/1423) 
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on the part of the friends of his father Zayn al-Din 
(Berkey, 120-1). Some were anxious to guarantee lucra- 
tive posts for their children (Makdisi, Colleges, 170-1). 

Evolution towards professionalism reached its cul- 
minating point under the Ottomans, who established 
a hierarchy of muftīs, presided over by the senior muft 
of Istanbul, the skaykh al-tslam [g.v.] (see further on 
the Ottoman religious institution, section 3. below, 
and "ILMIYYE). As regards the intellectual situation of 
the ‘ulama’ towards the end of the so-called “classical” 
period, from the 7th/l3th and especially from the 
8th/14th century onward, the preliminary symptoms 
of stagnation or of sclerosis become evident. Thus Ibn 
Khaldün (d. 808/1406), in his survey of the religious 
sciences (Mukaddima, ch. vi, ii, 364-iii, 80, tr. Rosenthal, 
à, 411-11, 103) in numerous instances deplores the 
decadence of theology in his time. But long before 
this, the incompetence of scholars who preferred 
appearance to knowledge had been a widespread 
theme, sometimes inspired, admittedly, by pride or 
envy (Berkey, 183-8). It could be said that sclerosis 
set in during the 9th/15th century, if by this it is 
meant that few original works were produced, and 
that the decline in creativity, already perceptible dur- 
ing the two preceding centuries, became an estab- 
lished fact. It is appropriate, however, to show caution 
in this regard, since some talented polygraphers, of 
whom the best example is al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505 
(g.v.]), made worthwhile contributions to the religious 
sciences at this time (Gilliot, Evolution). 

For the ‘ulama’ of al-Andalus, see Monés and Urvoy. 
For the rivalries of scholars of the different madhhabs 
or persuasions, see Laoust, Pluralismes, 1-133; Makdisi, 
Ibn ‘Aqil, 293-383; Chamberlain, 92-107; Pouzet, Damas, 
108-12. For various positions in regard to Süfism, see 
TASAWWUF. 
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tion, Cambridge 1983; W. Kawtharānī, al-Fakth wa 
*sultān. Dirása fī tadjribatayn: al-*uthmániyya wa 
'Lsafawiyya-al-kādjāriyya, Beirut 1990; H. Laoust, 
Pluralismes en Islam, Paris 1983; A.K.S. Lambton, 
State and government in medieval Islam. An introduction to 
the study of Islamic political theory: the junsts, Oxford 
1981; LM. Lapidus, Muslim cities and Islamic societies, 
in idem (ed.), Middle Eastem cities, Berkeley, etc. 
1969, 47-79; D.B. Macdonald, art. "Ulamā”, in EI"; 
G. Makdisi, History and politics in eleventh-century 
Baghdad, Aldershot 1990; idem, Religion, law and learn- 
ing in classical Islam, Aldershot 1991; idem, The rise 
of colleges. Institutions of learning in Islam and the West, 
Edinburgh 1981; idem, The rise of humanism in clas- 
sical Islam and the Christian world, Edinburgh 1990; 
W. Margais, Le Tagrīb de En-Nawawi, Paris 1902; 
M. Marin, Una familia de ulemas cordobeses: los Banū 
Abi "Isà, in al-Qantara, viii (1985), 291-320; L. 
Marlow, Hierarchy and egalitarianism in Islamic thought, 
Cambridge 1997; Ch. Melchert, The formation of the 
Sunni schools of law, Leiden 1997; A. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922; H. Monés, 
Le rôle des hommes de religion dans l'histoire de l'Espagne 
musulmane jusqu'à la fin du califat, in SI, xx (1964), 
47-88; R. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and leadership in an early 
Islamic society, Princeton 1980; idem, review of Bulliet, 
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Patricians, in JAOS, xcv (1975), 491-5; H. Motzki, 
Die Anfänge der islamischen Jurisprudenz, Stuttgart 1991; 
T. Nagel, Geschichte der islamischen Theologie, Munich 
1994; C. Petry, The civilian élite of Cairo in later Middle 
Ages, Princeton 1981; B. Radtke, Theologen und 
Mystiker in Hurāsān und Transoxanien, in ZDMG, cxxxvi 
(1986), 536-69; F. Rosenthal, Knowledge triumphant. 
The concept of knowledge in medieval Islam, Leiden 1970; 
idem, The technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, 
Rome 1947; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, Fr. tr. Introduction au droit musulman, 
Paris 1983; D. Sourdel, Les professeurs de madrasa à 
Alep aux XII-XIII siècles d'après Ibn Šaddād, in BEO, 
xiii (1949-51), 85-111; C. Turner, The ubiquitous 
Faqih. A reconsideration of the terms imam, islam and 
“lm and their role in the rise of the predominance of the 
jurist in the Islamic world of learning, in Centre for 
M. East. and Isl. St, Occasional Papers, liv (1996); 
D. Urvoy, Le monde des ulémas andalous du V*/ XI au 
VII'/ XIII" siècle, Geneva 1978; idem, La structuration 


du monde des ulémas à Bougie au VII'/ XIII*. siècle, | 
in SZ, xlii (1976), 87-107; idem, The "Ulamā” of | 


Andalus, in S.K. Jayyusi (ed.), The legacy of Muslim 
Spain, Leiden 1992, 849-77; W.M. Watt, Islamic phi- 
losophy and theology, Edinburgh 1985; M. Winter, 
Society and religion in early Ottoman Egypt. Studies in the 
writings of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, New Brunswick, 
NJ. and London 1982; M.Q, Zaman, Religion and 
politics under the early ‘Abbasids, Leiden 1997. 
(Cr. GirLioT) 

2. In Persia [see MUDJTAHID, and AYATULLAH, in 
Suppl.]. 

3. In Ottoman Turkey. 

While the early Ottoman ‘ulamd@’, in particular, 
broadly shared the formation, functions and outlook 
of their counterparts in other Islamic societies, by far 
their most distinctive feature came to be the formal- 
isation of their role in the state through the devel- 
opment under successive sultans, beginning with 
Mehemmed II (1451-81 [g.v.]), of an (eventually) 
thoroughgoing and highly elaborated cursus honorum of 
learned offices—the so-called “miyye [g.v.]—on a scale 
quite unprecedented in Islam. (It should be observed 
that so striking is this feature of the Ottoman scene 
that the existence of ‘ulama@ who chose to stand out- 
side the learned hierarchy, or at the least refused to be 
fully drawn into it, tends to go unremarked.) If this 
arguably purposeful, certainly large-scale incorporation 
of the ‘ulama’ by the state into its service led to some- 
times fruitful collaboration with the secular authori- 
ties (as in the case, for example, of Kemal Pasha-zade 
and Abu 1-Su'ūd Efendi [gs] in the reign of 
Süleyman I (1520-66 [g.v.]), the creation and elabo- 
ration of the ‘miyye may be said also to have had 
the ultimately subversive effect of closely defining a 
class and providing it with a clearly defined set of 
material goals. As a result, by the 18th century a vir- 
tually closed aristocracy of the ‘ulam? had come into 
being which had little to do with the traditional roles 
of the ‘ama’ as transmitters of Islamic learning, as 
exemplars of piety, or as mediators between the rulers 
and the ruled. Deprived of many of their sources of 
power and wealth by the reforms of Mahmud II 
(1808-39 [9.v.]) and of the Tanzimat (1839-76 [9.v.]), 
the ‘ulam’ lived in uneasy coexistence with new struc- 
tures in the fields of, for example, education and the 
administration of justice throughout the remainder of 
the 19th and the early 20th centuries until their cor- 
porate existence was brought to an end in the early 
years of the Republic, with the reforms following the 
abolition of the Caliphate in March 1924. 


Bibliography: Both the structure and (briefly) the 
history of the Ottoman learned institution are dis- 
cussed in the article 1LmrYYE. In addition to it, and 
the sources there cited, reference should be made, 
inter alia, to the articles FATWA. ii. Ottoman Empire; 
KADI; KADI ‘ASKAR; and SHAYKH AL-ISLAM. For fur- 
ther information on the lama? and the 9miyye to 
the end of the l6th century, see H. Inalcik, The 
Ottoman Empire, the classical age 1300-1600, London 
1973, 165-202; R.C. Repp, The Mufti of Istanbul, 
London 1986, esp. 27-72. For the 17th and 18th 
centuries, see M.C. Zilfi, The politics of piety: the 
Ottoman Ulama in the postclassical age (1600-1800), 
Minneapolis 1988. For an overview of the 'ulamā” 
during the reform period, see R.L. Chambers, The 
Ottoman Ulema and the Tanzimat, in N.R. Keddie (ed.) 
Scholars, saints, and Sufis, Berkeley, etc. 1972, 32-46; 
and for references to the role of the ‘amd’ in the 
post-Tanzimat period, see EJ. Ziircher, Turkey, a 
modern history, London 1993, index s.vv. 

(R.C. Repp) 

4. In Muslim India. 

Here the ulam? occupied a prestigious position and 
were actively involved in promoting the religious sci- 
ences, so much so that Rashid Rida’ [4.v.] remarked 
that when the science of hadīth was on the decline 
in the Islamic lands, the Indian ulam resuscitated it 
(Mifiah kunūz al-sunna, Beirut 1985, 12). The author 
of the Tādj al-ma'àthir called them “a gem in the ring 
of sharfat", while Fakhr-i Mudabbir assigned them a 
place below the prophets but above the rulers, and 
quoted the following three sayings of the Prophet to 
highlight their position: (i) “The ‘ama’ are the heirs 
of the Prophets”. (ii) “If there were no ‘ulama’ the 
people would have loitered about in the world like 
wild animals”. (iii) “The best rulers are those who go 
to the door of the 'ulamā” and the worst ‘ulama’ are 
those who go to the door of the rulers” (Tarikh-i Fakhr 
al-Din Mubarak Shah, London 1927, 9-12). 

In popular parlance, the phrase ‘ulama’-o-mashayikh 
was used for two distinct types of men of religion, 
one looking after the external and the other after the 
spiritual aspect of religion. The ulama? were cate- 
gorised as 'ulamā”-1 ákhirat and 'ulama?-i dunyà (Barani, 
Tārīkh, 154-5). The former led an abstemious life of 
pious devotion to religious learning and kept away 
from courts; the ‘lamda’-1 dunyā involved themselves 
in material pursuits and consorted with kings. Nizàm 
al-Din Awliyā” [g.v.] once remarked about them: 
“Knowledge is in itself a noble thing, but when it is 
used for earning money and the scholars go about 
from door to door, respect for it vanishes” (Farwā”id 
al-fwad, 182). Ahmad Sirhindī [g..] called such schol- 
ars 'ulamā”-i sū” and held them responsible for the 
misery of the community and the religious confusion 
that prevailed in his day (Maktibat, Lucknow 1877, i, 
46-7, 70). Anxious to win royal favours, such ‘ulam? 
gave fatwas to justify their actions. The 'ulamā” of the 
Slave King Kaykubad's court gave a fatwā which ren- 
dered as obligatory prayers and fasts for the sultan 
(Baranī, Tārīkh, 154). Miyàn Mustafa, a Mahdawī 
Gum of the 16th century, treated such ‘ulam’ as rahzan 
(bandits) (Djawāhir al-tasdik, Haydarābād 1367/1948, 
25, 53, 61). However, the ‘ama’ who spent their lives 
in imparting religious knowledge and kept away from 
the courts were held in high esteem. They dedicated 
themselves to producing religious works and led lives 
of penitence and poverty. 

As specialists in the Islamic sciences. The 'ulamā” of the 
higher category specialised in some branch of Kur'an, 
hadith, fikh or kalam—and gained fame as mufassir, 
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muhaddith or muftī. ‘A\a al-Din Maha’imi (author of the 
Tabsir al-Rahman wa-taysir al-Mannan), Shihab al-Din 
Dawlatabadi (author of the Bahr-i mawwag), Shah Walt 
Allāh Dihlawi [g.».] (author of Fath al-khabir bi-mā lā 
budda min hifzihi fi ‘ilm al-tafsir and translator of the 
Ķur'ān into Persian), Thana’? Allah Pànipati (author 
of the Tafsīr-i Mazharī) and others were known for 
their exegetical studies. 

Among the muhaddithün the names of Rad? al-Din 
Saghānī (author of the Afaskārik al-anwar\, ‘Abd al- 
Hakk Dihlawī (author of Lama'at al-tankth ‘ala Mishkat 
al-masábih), "Alī Muttaķī (author of the Kanz al-‘ummal), 
Tahir Pattant (author of the Madjma‘ bihār al-anwar fi 
gharā'ib al-tanzil wa-latā'if al-akhbar\, Shah Wali Allāh 
(author of al-Musawwà, al-Muhalla and the Sharh 
Taradjim abwāb al-Bukhārī) were famous for their con- 
tribution to hadith studies. 

In the sphere of law, the contemporary 'ulamā” of 
Firüz Shah Tughluk and, three centuries later, Awrang- 
zib, made notable contributions. The Fatàwà-yi Tatār- 
Khaniyya of ‘Alim b. "Alā? (ed. Kadi Sadjdjad Husayn, 
5 vols. Hāydarābād 1984-9) and the Fatāwā-yi "Ālamgī- 
nyya (Kanpür 1350/1931-2) by a group of distinguished 
*ulamà^ under the direct supervision of Awrangzib, are 
works of great importance. Though works on fikh had 
appeared during the time of Balban (e.g. the Fatawa 
al-Ghiyāthiyya) and the Khaldji sultans (the Fatātvā Kara- 
Khāniyya), it was during the time of Firüz Shah Tughluk 
that legal studies developed. Of the various problems 
investigated by the 'ulamā”, the question of the own- 
ership of land in India examined by Shaykh Djalal 
al-Din Thānesarī (Tahakkuk-i arādī-yi Hind, ed. Sa‘id 
Ashraf Hasani, Karachi) deserves special mention. 

In the sphere of kalām, Shah Wali Allāh's Hudjdjat 
Allāh al-bāligha reflects the author's understanding of 
the problems of the 18th century. (For his distinctly 
original sociological concepts, see Nizami, The histori- 
cal role of three Auliya of South Asia, Karachi 1987, 35- 
60, and also idem, Shah Wali Allah of Delhi. His thought 
and contribution, in IC [1980], 141-52.) 

The teaching institutions of some ‘ulama’ became 
famous for the study of some specific branch of reli- 
gious learning, like the madrasa-yi Rahimiyya of Shah 
Walt Allah for hadith studies and the Farang? Mahal 
[g.v. in Suppl] one for fikh studies. Some scholars 
devoted themselves to specific classics of their field 
of study; thus Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk concentrated on 
the Mishkat, and Shah Wali Allah on the Muwatta’, 
and scholars from different regions turned to them 
for instruction in these works. 

Considered in the broad perspective of their stud- 
ies, the 'ulamā” of the first phase in Muslim India 
were in general involved mostly in preparing com- 
mentaries and summaries of classical works; in the 
next phase they were concerned with legal studies and 
combatting sectarianism; in the third phase they con- 
centrated on hadith studies; while in the 18th century 
scholastic theology (tlm-i kalām) was their main con- 
cern, Each trend was inspired by the specific needs 
of Muslim society at the particular times. 

As modest-living and ascetic teachers. There were 'ulamā”, 
like Mawlana ‘Ala al-Din Usüli and Mawlānā Kamal 
al-Din Zahid, both teachers of Nizim al-Din Awliya’, 
who rejected court life and turned to giving in- 
struction in their own mud houses. Usüli carried on 
teaching even when starving (Fawā'id al-fwad, 165-6; 
Khayr ail-madjālīs, 180, 190-1). Balban summoned 
Mawlana Zahid and requested him to serve as his 
personal ?màm. “Our prayer is all that is left to us, does 
the sultan want to take that also from us?”, replied 
the Mawlànà (Siyar al-awliya’, 106). "Ulamā” of this 


category tended to be more respected by the people. 

At rulers’ courts. Many Muslim rulers kept round 
themselves 'ulamā” as a sign of their dignity and pres- 
tige. Iltutmish spent one crore (? of tankas) on them 
(Djūzdjānī, Tabakāt-i Nast, 165). Balban, Sikandar 
Lēdī and many other sultans in Dihlī and the provinces 
visited the houses of the lamā” and heard their ser- 
mons. Sayyid Nir al-Din Mubarak Ghaznawi criti- 
cised at the court of Īltutmish some customs and 
practices of the sultans. Muhammad b. Tughluk kept 
a team of ulam’ by his side and obtained their con- 
currence before executing anybody. According to ‘Isami, 
other ‘ulama’ had issued a fatwa legalising rebellion 
against this ruler. 

There were some posts in the administration like 
those of Sadr-i Djahān, Shaykh al-Islam, muhtasib, kadi, 
khatīb, and teachers in government madrasas, which 
were the exclusive province of the 'ulamā”. 

International contacts. It appears that ‘ulam’ of Indian 
origin gained wider recognition in Muslim lands else- 
where quite early. In the 6th/12th century, al-Sam*anī 
gave (Ansāb, facs. ed., 237, 313, 497, 543) several nis- 
bas of scholars such as Daybulī, Sindhi, Lahiri and 
Mansüri. After the Mongol invasion, many ‘ulam’ 
migrated from Central Asia and Persia to India. 
Referring to scholars in Lahore, Hasan Nizàmi says 
that “out of every hundred persons ninety were 'alim 
and out of every ten, nine were mufassir of the Kur'àn" 
(Tadj al-ma'üthir, ms.; see also ‘Isami, Futüh al-salātīn, 
ed. Madras, 114-15). During the ume of "Alā? al-Din 
Khaldji, some scholars of Dihli had, according to 
Barani, attained a stature equal to that of Abü Yüsuf, 
Muhammad al-Shaybānī, al-Ghazālī and Fakhr al-Din 
Rāzī, and scholars from different parts of the Islamic 
world came to study at their feet. Conversely, the 
Indian ‘ulam@’ kept in contact with Islamic centres of 
learning elsewhere, and Shaykh "Alī Muttaki, Shaykh 
«Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith, Shah Wali Allāh and others 
visited the Hidjaz. 

Political involvement. From the time of Shah Walī Allāh, 
who wrote political letters to Ahmad Shah Durrani [q.».] 
and Indian potentates to strive for the resurrection of 
Muslim political authority in India, the ‘ulam? became 
deeply involved in political struggles. Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz declared against the British government of India; 
Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi [g.v.| approached the Radja of 
Gwaliyar [g.v.] to join hands in the struggle against 
foreign domination. In the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8 
many 'ulamā” were active, and subsequently, in the con- 
spiracy trials of Ambala, Patna and other places, many 
‘ulam? were convicted, and some of them exiled to the 
Andaman Islands or Malta (see ZC (1990], 29-63). 

As organisers of religious debates (munazarat). During the 
Sultanate and the Mughal periods some ‘ulam had 
involved themselves in Islamic sectarian controversies, 
but during the 19th century they were drawn into 
munāzaras with the Hindus and the Christian mis- 
sionaries. ‘Ulam’ like Rahmat Allah Kayranwi, Thana’ 
Allah Panipati, Hafiz ‘Alt Farrukhābādī and others 
were involved in these, and a profuse literature arose 
on such controversies. 

Responses to Western science and education. Since these 
had come with British rule, the “lama’ for long hes- 
itated to accept them. However, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Dihlawi, who had declared India to be dar al-harb, 
did not hesitate to praise British achievements in sci- 
ence and technology. The fatawà of ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Farangi Mahalli show the reaction of 'ulamā” to new 
circumstances of resulting from the spread of Western 
ways of life (see Nizami, Socio-religious movements in Indian 
Islam 1763-1898, in IC [1970], 131-46). 
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(K.A. Nizam) 
5. In South-East Asia. 
As in other parts of the Muslim world, this gen- 
eral term encompasses a variety of specific functions, 


including judge, scholar and publisher and teacher | 


and instructor at all intellectual and social levels. As 
possessors of knowledge in the widest sense the ‘ulama’ 
might be government functionaries or they might be 
active outside government. It is not uncommon in 
South-East Asia for the individual ‘lim to act in both 
spheres throughout his life. The ‘ulama’ always rep- 
resented a possible alternative locus of authority to 
the organs of state. While there is no general history 
of ulam? in South-East Asia, the following topics seem 
to be crucial in any account of their function. 

(a) The pre-modern and colonial Muslim world. 

First, in the field of literature we have extensive 
text traditions in all genres [see INDONESIA; MALAYSIA; 
PATANI]. From the late 18th and particularly in the 
19th century, the materials are especially strong in 
fikh and local fatāwā. Much yet remains to be stud- 
led in these areas. Second, in the field of education 
(and by extension publication) the ‘ama’ established 
extensive networks of schools and publication houses 
right through Muslim South-East Asia. They main- 


tained strong internal links and also had links to | 


Mecca, Medina and, later to al-Azhar. The profes- 
sion was commonly exercised as a family affair. Third, 
and especially important as to the 'ulamā” being an 
alternative locus of authority, is their political func- 
tion. In the pre-European period, the ‘ulama were 
instrumental in providing an alternative (West Asian- 
Muslim) model for kingship and rule. In addition, 
they insisted on the primacy of Islam as the only 
proper source of authority in the Malay and Javanese 
kingdoms. These demands did not always sit easily 
with the political realities of the time. In the colonial 
period, the ‘ulama’ were a focus for resistance to 
European rule [see PADRI for an example; generally, 
see INDONESIA]. 

(b) The post-colonial and modern Muslim world. 

The position and status of Islam has been immea- 
surably improved with the demise of colonialism. For 
the first time since the pre-modern Sultanates, Islamic 
political parties and activities are no longer proscribed 
and have a real chance of exercising political power. 
However, the ‘uama’, because they interpret Islam and 
express it in political terms, are all the more an alter- 
native source of authority. Malaysia and Indonesia 
are secular states, and the tension between this fact 
and the Islamic imperative has been and will remain 
a consistent feature of modern politics. The state has 
reacted in two ways. First, by attempting to co-opt 
the 'ulamā” into state service, as in appointments to 
teaching institutions, and to government advisory bod- 
ies such as “Councils of Ulama", or “Councils of 
Religion” which have specific advice and regulatory 
functions. In addition, Departments/ Offices of Religion 
have been established in Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, which all provide con- 
siderable career opportunities for 'ulamā”. Second, the 
states have permitted overt political activity by Islamic 
groups. The Islamic politica] parties (PMIP, and later 
PAS in Malaysia and the NU, Masjumi and later 
PPP in Indonesia) have never held outright power. 
Instead, they fulfill the historical role of ‘ulam? in 
offering the Islamic political, intellectual and moral 
alternative, often now in Western-derived forms, in 
which many of them have recently been educated. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the arücle, the following are important: (a) pre- 
modern and colonial, A.C. Milner, Kerajaan, Tucson, 

Ariz. 1982; M. van Bruinessen, Kitab Kuning Pesantren 

dan Tarekat Tradisi- Tradisi Islam di Indonesia, Bandung 

1995; Ismail Mat (ed.), Ulama Silam dalam Kenangan, 

Bangi [Malaysia] 1992. (b) post-colonial and mod- 

ern, A. Budiman (ed.), State and civil society in Indonesia, 

Clayton, Vict., Australia 1994; Noraini Othman (ed.), 

Syariah law and the modern nation state, Kuala Lumpur 

1994. (M.B. Hooker) 

6. Amongst the Han Chinese, Chinese- 
speaking Muslims. 

Generally speaking, learned Chinese Muslims, 
though many of them were Confucian literati, are 
usually called Glim (or A-lin in Chinese) distinguished 
from the Islamic clergy title imam or ahung. Because 
of their long assimilation into the host Han culture 
in a non-Islamic environment, Muslims in China have 
never fully developed their institutions such as madrasas, 
kādīs and muftis, as in other Islamic lands, and Islam 
has been confined to personal religious practice. As 
a result of assimilation, Chinese Muslims usually ac- 
quired a Confucian education and adopted its ethics 
in order to survive in the majority Han society. Chinese 
Muslims were probably not aware of the formation of 
a body of 'ulamā” existing outside China, as the term 
did not appear in Chinese Islamic works until the 
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beginning of the 20th century. After several centuries 
of assimilation, most Han-speaking Muslims were be- 
coming ignorant of their religion. Hence some Muslim 
intellectuals became worried about the decline of Islam, 
and launched the so-called “Renaissance Movement” 
or “Islamic revival”. Amongst the Muslim literati, 
Wang Tai-yii (d. 1657 or 1658), Ma Chu (1640- 
1710?), Liu Chih (1662-1736) and Ma Fu-ch’u (1794?- 
1874) are regarded as the leading figures in the history 
of Chinese Islam, being extolled as “The Four Grand 
*Ulama^". They began translating Islamic works from 
Persian into Chinese, and tried to encourage writing 
on Islamic subjects in Chinese. 

Wang Tai-yii was apparently the pioneer here. 
Wang indicated in his books that his writings were 
aimed at bringing true religion to his fellow Muslims 
and at clarifying Islam to the Chinese Confucianists 
who were usually biased against other faiths. His most 
important works are: (1) Chéng-chiao Chén-chuen (“The 
true interpretation of Islam”), an interpretation of the 
Sharra and basic doctrines of Islam, and defence of 
Islam against the Confucianists, Taoists and Buddhists’ 
attacks; and (2) Ch'ing-chén Ta-shue ("The advanced 
knowledge of Islam"), focussing on the doctrine of 
tawhid and Islamic cosmology. 

According to his biography, Ma Chu was espe- 
cially active in the movement, seeking to revive Islam 
through politics. He wrote a few books mainly on 
Confucian politics, but only one on Islam: Ch’ing-chén 
Chih-nan ("The compass-guide to Islam”). In this, Ma 
Chu tried to prove that Islam is superior to other 
Chinese religions by comparing Islamic doctrines and 
ethics in these faiths. He spent four years travelling 
around China proper preaching Islam to Muslims and 
to Han literati, so that his book became widely cir- 
culated and praised. He even tried to seek an audi- 
ence with the Emperor so that he could make Islam 
known to him, and secure the raising of Islam to the 
status of Confucianism, but failed. 

Liu Chih has been reckoned by modern scholars 
as the inaugurator of the Islamic sciences in China. 
He has even been revered as the spiritual founder of 
the Chinese native Sūfī order, Hsi-tao-tang. It is said 
that he wrote more than 500 chüan (volumes) on 
Islamic subjects, but only three books have survived: 
(1) Tien-fang Hsing-li (“The philosophy of Islam"); 
(2) T'kn-fang Tien-li (“Islamic law and traditions"); (3) 
Tien-fang Chih-sheng Shih-lu (“Biography of the Islamic 
Prophet”). The first book was compiled from various 
Arabic and Persian sources, mainly Sūfī and Shi'i 
works, and was popular amongst the Han élites, since 
Liu's theories coincided with the cosmology of neo- 
Confucianism. The second book is more a comprehen- 
sive manual for Chinese Muslim life. The third one 
may be a translation from Tardjama-i Mawlüd-i Mustafa 
(probably a translation of Sa‘id al-Din Muhammad 
b. Mas'üd b. Muhammad al-Kazariini’s Arabic work). 

Unlike the other three, Yüsuf Ma Fu-ch'u (or Ma 
Te-hsing) was an imām-ālim, and the founder of the 
Yunnan school of Islamic education (the other two 
are those of Shantung and Shen-hsi). He studied Islam 
first in Shen-hsi, then went to Mecca on pilgrimage 
and for learning the “true Islamic sciences". Unlike the 
other three, who absorbed Confucian education in 
childhood and then turned to Islam, Ma Fu-ch'u stud- 
ied Confucianism at the age of 40. As a syncretist, 
Ma Fu-ch'u tried to harmonise Islamic and Confucian 
ethics in his teachings, because he thought this was 
the only way of survival in the Dar al-Harb. Never- 
theless, he insisted that Muslims should observe strictly 
Islamic duties while adopting Confucian traditions. He 


is regarded the most prolific scholar in the late 19th 
century, and about 40 of his works have survived. 
He was probably the first ever to try to translate the 
Kuràn into Chinese, but this was abandoned when 
he was executed by the Manchu-Ch'ing government 
during the Panthay [q.v.] rebellion. The Sū-tien Yao- 
hui (“The abridgement of four Islamic classics") is 
probably his masterpiece, and provides the best evi- 
dence of his religious and scholarly accomplishments, 
presenting his syncretism and lslamic apologia. Ma 
Fu-chu's achievement in Chinese Islam was outstand- 
ing; before him, the qualifications of Glim and imam 
had never been combined in one person. One might 
suggest that he tried to turn the ‘lamā’ into a more 
cohesive body. 

The works of these four scholars have become 
Chinese Islamic classics from which later generations 
have drawn their thought. Because of Ma Fu-ch'u's 
initiation, the institution of ‘ama’ thus came partially 
into being. When global travelling grew in the 20th 
century, more frequent contacts with Muslims in other 
Islamic lands made Chinese Muslims place more em- 
phasis on 'ulamā”, but trends of secularisation and west- 
ernisation in modern China have meant that traditional 
madrasa education has been replaced by a modern 
Western one, so that the enthusiasm was never fully 
given shape. In any case, the modern Chinese state is 
unlikely to allow Muslims to set up their own religio- 
political or religio-educational systems, as being poten- 
tial centres of political challenge. 
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7. In West Africa. 

In West Africa, although ancient centres such as 
Dia in Masina, Takidda [g.], and Tadmakkat in the 
Adrar-n-Ifoghas had older traditions of Islamic learn- 
ing, it is only in 9th/l5th century Timbuktu [9.v.] 
that a recognisable body of 'ulamā” first emerges, dom- 
inated by two prominent Sanhàdja families: the de- 
scendants of Muhammad Akit, and those of Anda 
Agh-Muhammad. Between them they filled the offices 
of kadi of the city and imam of the Sankore mosque 
for close to two centuries. During this period, Timbuktu 
emerged as the major Islamic teaching centre of West 
Africa, leading some to speak of a Sankore univer- 
sity. However, although much of the teaching took 
place in the Sankore quarter, there is no indication 
of an organisational structure, officially-appointed teach- 
ers or student hostels. The institution of wakf or hubus 
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which alowed the establishment of public teaching 
institutions in other areas of the Islamic world seems 
to have been unused in West Africa. Scholars held 
classes in their houses or in the mosque, references 
to madrasas (Ta’rikh al-Sūdān, 34, 78-9) apparently refer- 
ring to private classes rather than to public institutions. 

The formational curriculum of the aspiring "ālim in 
Timbuktu, and to a large extent elsewhere in West 
Africa, was grounded in the study of Maliki fikh: the 
Muwatta@ of Malik, the Mudawwana of Sahnūn, the 
Risāla of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawānī, the Mukhtasar 
fart of Ibn al-Hādjib with the Tawdīh, a commen- 
tary by Khalil b. Ishak, whose Mukhtasar was the prin- 


cipal work of reference in the field in much of the | 


bilad al-Sūdān down to the 20th century. These were 
supplemented by Tuhfat al-hukkām of Ibn ‘Asim on 


judicial procedure, the Madkhal of Ibn al-Hadjdj on | 


normative conduct, and al-Miar al-mughrib, the great 


collection of Maliki fatīāwā by al-Wansharīsī; usül al- | 


fikh was studied from the Shafi‘? text Djāmi* al-ummahat 
of Tadj al-Din al-Subkī. Tawhid was studied from the 
various ‘aka@’id of Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Sanüsi and 
the manzüma of Ahmad al-Djazā'īrī; hadith comprised 
the collections of al-Bukhārī and Muslim and the 
Alfiyya of al-‘Iraki on the technicalities of transmis- 
sion. The chief work of Arabic grammar was the 
Alfiyya of Ibn Malik; of prosody, the Khazradjiyya of 
‘Abd Allah al-Khazradji; of Süfism, the Hikam of Ibn 
‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari; of prophetic piety, the Shifa 


of Kadi Iyād; of logic, the Djumal of al-Khünadji; | 


and of astronomy as related to the calendar, the nazm 
of Abū Mukri’. Many of these works could also be 
found in the curriculum of Fulbe teachers two cen- 
turies later, such as that pursued by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad Fodiye (1178-1245/1764-1829) in north- 
western Hausaland, though the list of works which 
he studied in Arabic grammar is considerably larger 
(see M. Hiskett, Material relating to the state of learning 
among the Fulani before their jihad, in BSOAS, xix [1957], 
550-78). In southern Mauritania, a contemporary of 
his, Salih b. Muhammad al-Fullānī of Futa Djallon 
(1166-1218/1753-1803), pursued a curriculum of fikh 
which included the above works and many more, as 
well as a wide range of works of tafsīr (al-Baydawi, 
al-Zamakhshari, al-Razi, al-Kurtubi, al-Baghawi, Ibn 
Djuzayy, Ibn "Atiyya), a very extensive curriculum of 
hadith including numerous commentaries, and a cur- 
riculum in Arabic language which included such fun- 


damental texts as the book of Sibawayhi, the K. al-Ayn | 


of Khalil b. Ahmad, and the Kāmūs of al-Fīrūzābādī; 
and in literary studies, the Kami! of al-Mubarrad and 
the Āmālī of al-Ķālī (Salih al-Fullani, Katf al-thamar, 
Haydarabad 1328/1910). 

Such an extensive training was probably uncommon, 
but until further research is done, we cannot be sure 
just how uncommon. Salih al-Fullàni was unusual in 
that he left West Africa at the age of twenty and took 
up residence in Medina, where he became a promi- 
nent teacher in the hadith movement which denounced 
the authority of the madkāhib, decrying taklīd and call- 
ing for following (itibā) of the Prophet’s practice 
through individual scrutiny of the Aadifh literature to 
determine the legitimacy of actions (see his [kaz uli 
‘L-himam wa ‘l-absar li "Liktida?. bi-sayyid al-muhadjirin wa 
*Lansdr, Beirut 1398/1978). His writings were taken 
to India, where protagonists of the Ahl-i Hadith move- 
ment proclaimed him the co-mudjaddid of the 12th 
century of the /idjra along with Murtada al-Zabīdī 
(see Muhammad Ashraf al-Siddiki al-‘Azimabadi, “wn 
al-ma'būd ‘ala sunan Abit Dawid, Dihlī 1323/1909, iv, 
181). He was not the only West African Glim to set- 


tle and teach in the Middle East: Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Kashnawi (d. 1154/1741-2) taught in 
Mecca and died in the Djabarti household in Cairo; 
in the 20th century the Tidjani scholar Alfa Hashim 
(d. 1349/1931) made hidjra from French occupation 
to setde and teach in Mecca. Many others, over the 
centuries, studied with scholars in the Hidjaz or Egypt 
whilst making the pilgrimage to Mecca; Djalal al- 
Din al-Suyüti received many in the 9th/15th century, 
and maintained written contact with others (see E.M. 
Sartain, Jalal al-Din al-Suyütis relations with the people of 
Takrūr, in JSS, xv [1971], 193-8); Murtadā al-Zabīdī 
likewise maintained West African links. 

West African ‘ulam’, especially before the 20th cen- 
tury, were much concerned with distinguishing believ- 
ers from unbelievers [see TAKFIR. In West Africa] and 
preventing backsliding. A constant theme of their writ- 
ings is that of tadjdid, regeneration of the faith. The 
notion first appears in the replies which the North 
African scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Maghili (d. 909/1503-4 or 910/1504-5 [g.v.]) wrote 
for Askiya a/l-hàdjdj Muhammad of Songhay. Dyula 
‘ulam@ of the Suwarian tradition (deriving from the 
9th/15th century teacher al-hàdjdj Salim Suwari) made 
ladidid an ongoing obligation for their communities. 
The reformist scholar ‘Uthman b. Muhammad Fodiye 
(d. 1232/1817 [g.v.]) styled himself a mudjaddid, and 
wrote extensively on distinctions between believers and 
unbelievers, and the eradication of beliefs and actions 
contrary to the Sunna (see, for example, his [hya’ al- 
sunna wa-ikhmád al-bida‘, Cairo n.d. [ca. 1962]. Al- 
Suyūtī's urdjüza on the mudjaddidün was known in West 
Africa, and scholars of the Kunta clan [g.».] extended 
it to include West African scholars for the 10th and 
llth centuries of the hidjra. An anonymous urdjüza of 
the 13th/19th century entitled Tuhfat al-mustarshid fi 
dhikr mà li "l-din min mudjaddid (B.N., Paris, ms. arabe 
5615, fols. 100a-103b), and probably written in south- 
ern Mauritania, includes a number of West African 
names beginning with Ahmad Baba (d. 1036/1627 
[q.v.]) for the 10th century of the hidjra and ending 
with al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (d. 1226/1811). 

Relations between the 'ulamā” and the holders of 
political power were until the 18th century generally 
circumspect and at times cordial. In Songhay, after 
the discordant relationship between Sunni "Alī (r. 1464- 
92) and the ‘lama’, the rulers of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury (the Askiya dynasty) showed marks of respect, 
sometimes visiting the ‘ulam’ of Timbuktu and mak- 
ing gifts to a wide range of holy men. In Bornū under 
the Sayfawa rulers, the office of Chief Imam (al-imam 
al-kabīr) was evidently a state office from the 10th/16th 
century. Gifts of land and exemption from taxation 
and harrassment by the ruler’s agents were sometimes 
granted in royal charters (mahram), as they were far- 
ther east in Dar Für and the Fundj state of Sinnar 
on the Blue Nile. In the 18th century, West African 
ulam? became more actively involved in the politi- 
cal sphere. They were instrumental in establishing 
Islamic polities in Futa Djallon and Futa Toro at this 
time, while in the 19th century "lamā? such as “Uthman 
b. Muhammad Fodiye, Ahmadu Lobbo (d. 1844 (q.v.]) 
of Masina and al-hadjdj “Umar b. Sa‘id (d. 1864), 
themselves assumed leadership of states whose cre- 
ation they had fostered through did, adopting in 
all three cases the caliphal title amir amu mūnīn. 

In the 20th century, West African 'ulamā” adopted 
various positions vis-à-vis colonial rule, some avoid- 
ing direct contact with colonial institutions and per- 
sonnel, others working closely with them; in either 
case motivations for such positions were complex, but 
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the stands the "ama? took were generally supported, | 


explicitly or implicitly, by reference to sharia norms. 
While older teaching traditions have not yet com- 
pletely died out, many aspiring scholars in the sec- 
ond half of the present century have gone for study 
to al-Azhar, or more recently to institutions of higher 
learning in Saudi Arabia and elsewhere in the Arab 
world. In the new nation-states, the roles of the lama? 
have been considerably restricted, especially in the 
legal sphere, though they can still make their voices 
heard through national Islamic bodies such as the 
Supreme Council on Islamic Affairs (Nigeria), the 
Association Malienne pour l'Unité et le Progrés de 
l'Islam (Mali), and the Conseil Supérieur des Chefs 
Religieux (Senegal). 
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history, i, The cultivators of Islam, London 1979. For 

the scholarly production of the ‘ulam?’ of the central 

bilad al-Sūdān, see ALA, II. (J.O. Hunwick) 

AL- ULAYMĪ [see MUDJĪR AL-DIN AL-'ULAYMI]. 

"ULAYYA sr. AL-MAHDĪ, a daughter of the caliph, 
gifted musician and a poet. She was born in 
160/777 and died in 210/825. Her mother Maknüna 
had been a djāriya and professional singer in the ser- 
vice of the Marwānids in Medina before she was sold 
to the ‘Abbasid prince in Baghdad. Ibrahim b. al- 
Mahdi [g.v.] and the later caliph Hārūn al-Rashid 
were ‘Ulayya’s half-brothers. In her youth, she was 
married to one of her ‘Abbasid relatives, Misa b. 
«Īsā, who had served as a governor in different places 
before settling in Baghdad, three years before he died 
in 183/799. Her intelligence and wit, as well as her 
taste and elegance (zarf), were much admired at court, 
where she was held in the highest esteem by al- 
Rashid. She also trained female singers for his palace 
and had her own disciples. When the caliph died in 
193/809, she reduced her artistic activities, and only 
rarely is she mentioned in the company of the suc- 
ceeding caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma'mün. Seventy-two 
of her songs were still known to the singer ‘Arib in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil. A small diwàn of her 
poetry is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim. More than 200 
verses attributed to *Ulayya, mostly treating of courtly 
love and wine, have been preserved by al-Süli and 
by Abu '-Faradj al-Isbahani in the Aghámi. A collec- 
tion of her song texts was also quoted by the latter. 
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ULDJAYTU KHUDABANDA [see órpjevrt]. 

ULEMA [see ‘uLAMA’). 

ULU DAGH, modern Turkish Ulu Dag, a small 
but imposing mountain range in northwest- 
ern Anatolia, to the south-east of Bursa [g.v.] and 
now in the z or province of Bursa. It is some 32 
km/20 miles by 13 km/8 miles in extent, and its for- 
est-clad slopes rise to a peak of 2,493 m/8,170 feet 
(lat. 40° 05' N., long. 28° 58' EJ, the highest point 
of western Anatolia. It is the classical Mysian Olympus, 
but its more modern fame is as a winter ski resort. 

Bibliography: Sir Wm. Ramsay, The historical 
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*ULUDJ ‘ALI, Mediterranean corsair, Otto- 
man administrator and Grand Admiral of the 
Turkish fleet (Kapudan Pasha [g.v.]; b. ca. 926/1520 
in Calabria, d. 995/1587 in Istanbul). In western lit- 
erature, his name has been routinely distorted or Italian- 
ised, the most frequent form being Occhiali. The name 
Kilidj "Alī (Alī the Sword”), preferred by modern Turk- 
ish historiography, was conferred on him in the aftermath 
of the Battle of Lepanto [see "AYNABAKHTĪ), together 
with the post of Kapudan Pasha, as a reward for scor- 
ing a partial victory in the otherwise disastrous defeat. 
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Like many other North African corsairs, ‘Ulūdj "Alī 
began his career as a convert to Islam after being 
taken prisoner, at the age of 16, and serving as a 
rower on a galley. His original name, Giovan Dionigi 
Galeni, was at that point changed to ‘Ulūdj "Alī (Ar. 
tdūdi, pl. of “dj “barbarian”, possibly in this context 


with the connotation of being of Christian or non- 


Arab origin). The fame and wealth he gained in run- 


ning down Christian shipping propelled him to the | 
ranks of the Turkish naval élite, a step symbolised by | 


his attachment, from 955/1548 onwards, to Turghud 
Reis [g.v.]. His official career was launched with that 
of his sponsor, when in 958/1551 he accompanied 
him to Istanbul and received a salary together with 
the right to carry one fener (lantern, as a sign of inpe- 
rial service) on his ship. From then on, *Ulüdj "Alī 


participated in the principal naval campaigns, such as | 


the victory at Djerba (967/1560) and the siege of 
Malta (Shawwal 972-Safar 973/May-September 1565). 
Later that year, he was given the important post of 
beylerbeyi of Algiers, a function that soon included the 


challenge of helping the Muslims of Spain and dealing | 


with Spanish presence and influence in Tunisia. He 
successfully intervened in the latter country by over- 
coming the Spanish garrison at Goletta [see HALK AL- 
WĀDĪ] and installing an Ottoman governor in Tunis; 
he could offer only token help, however, to the core- 
ligionists in Spain who had risen against Christian 
rule. These events, gaining momentum in 1569, hap- 
pened to coincide with the Ottoman plans for the 
conquest of Cyprus, and *Ulüdj *Ali was one of those 
summoned to join that campaign. 

"Ulüdj ‘Ali, with his contingent of Algerian ships, 
commanded the left (seaward) wing of the fleet at the 
Battle of Lepanto (7 October 1571). While the Turkish 
defeat may be partly attributed to the mediocre lead- 
ership of the Kapudan Pasha Mu'adhdhin-zade "Alī 
Pasha, *Ulüdj *Ali's brilliant manoeuvres not only saved 
his ships but even mauled the galley of Gianandrea 
Doria, commander of the Christian fleet's right wing. 
As Kapudan Pasha, *Ulüdj ‘Ali then undertook a vig- 
orous rebuilding of the Ottoman fleet and led suc- 
cessful naval campaigns in the following years. The 


recovery culminated in 982/1574 when the Turks re- | 


took Tunis, captured a year earlier by the Spanish 
under the command of Don Juan of Austria. 

*Ulüdj "Alī retained the post of Kapudan Pasha 
until his death. He endeavoured to expand the arse- 
nal at Kasimpasha in Istanbul [see TERsANE], and like 
many other members of the Ottoman ruling class, 
used some of his acquired wealth to sponsor the con- 
struction of religious or civic buildings. À noteworthy 
remaining event of his active life was his sailing to 
the Crimea in 990/1582 with the task of installing 
Islam Giray as Khan on the throne of this vassal 
state. He is buried in a /ürbe near the Tophane iskele 
on the Bosphorus by the side of a mosque whose 
construction, financed by him, was reportedly entrusted 
to the famous architect Sinàn. 

*Ulüdj "Alī typifies the special brand of Ottoman 
mariners who, having first proved their worth as inde- 
pendent gkāzī-corsairs, were recruited into the Ottoman 
navy and played a catalytic role in its triumphs. His 
name figures in the roster of the most illustrious cap- 
tains, from the 15th up to the 18th century: Kemal 
Re'īs, Khayr al-Din Barbarossa, Turghud Re’is, Sel- 


man Reis, Husayn Pasha Mezzomorto and Djezairli | 


Ghazi Hasan Pasha [g..]. They are, however, only 


the tip of the iceberg, since behind them were hosts ; 


of other captains of similar provenance. Most had 
another feature in common, that of training in the 


waters off North Africa, the area of maritime ghaza’ 
par excellence. i 
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*ULUFE (^, TJ), a term of Ottoman finan- 
cial and military organisation. 

The Ottoman military classes can be divided, 
according to methods used for their remuneration, 
into two broad categories: possessors of dirlik [qv] 
residing in the provinces who received land grants 
with revenues expressed as an annual sum; and mem- 
bers of the imperial household (kapu kulu [see GHULAM. 
iv; KUL]. The latters’ wages (ulūfe < 'alaf “provender 
or grain rations for mounts") were denominated as a 
daily amount ( yeromtyye) and distributed according to 
three-monthly pay periods (each set, for accounting 
purposes, as a fixed term of 85 days, see Djewād, 
Tarikh-i Askerī, 84). This basic pay for members of 
standing military regiments at the Porte was contin- 
uous in both peace and war and was separate from 
special campaign allowances (kumanya) and sultanic 
largesse (bakhshish (q.v.]) used to mark times of cele- 
bration such as accessions to the throne or campaign 
victories. Use of the term ‘ulife for salary also sepa- 
rated military from administrative personnel, since the 
laters’ wages were usually termed wagife (pl. wazd@if). 
The difference between soldiers and others was fur- 
ther reinforced by the terms of payment: three-monthly 
for the former group (called also mewadjib-kh“aran) and 
monthly for those assigned to clerical and adminis- 
trative tasks, called müshahare-kh"aràn (for this distinc- 
tion, see ‘Ayn-i "Alī, Risdle, 97, 99 et passim). 

A detailed guide to how the system worked in prac- 
tice is provided in an anonymous treatise of the early 
llth/17th century called the Kawānīn-i Yeniceriyan. 
According to this source, all Janissaries at their induc- 
tion into the corps (be-dergah) received the basic rate 
of pay for new recruits of 3 akées per day (fol. 39b, 
Il. 1-2). Subsequent pay raises (called /erakk?) were 
awarded based on length of service and exceptional 


; merit. The maximum pay award for Janissaries in the 


mid-llth/17th century was 12 akčes per day (see the 


; second Aisále [of ca. 1050/1640] by Kodi Bey, 84). 


Pay rates at levels above 7 akées per day were tradition- 
ally left to the discretion of the Janissary commander, 
but oversight of the initial registration, and of replace- 
ment to fill vacancies (maktūt) of rank-and-file Janissaries 
paid between 3 and 7 akées per day, remained a trea- 
sury prerogative (Kawānīn, fol. 128a, ll. 2-3). Despite 
such measures, however, the explosive growth of the 
Janissaries and the six standing cavalry regiments at 
the Porte (aiti bölük sipahiler) in the 11th/17th cen- 
tury left considerable scope for abuse and corruption 
(for figures showing their growth between 982-1070/ 
1574-1660, see ‘Aziz Efendi, 46). 

Controlling the expansion in the ranks of the higher- 
paid cavalrymen (their base pay at the time of induc- 
tion ranged between 10 and 15 akées per day as 
compared with the Janissaries 3 to 7, see Kawanin, 
fol. 77a, ll 1-6) remained a consistent government 
objective in the !lth/17th century. For example, on 
a single occasion in 1068/1658 the administration 
struck 7,000 alt? bölük sipahis from the rolls [see 
KOPRULU, at Vol. IV, 258]. Such cost containment 
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measures could not, however, halt the general trend, 
apparent also among the Ottomans’ European contem- 
poraries, towards central funding for technically pro- 
ficient, regularly paid, standing professional armies. By 
the time of the Tarkhundju “budget” of 1064/1653-4 
(text in the Minsheāt-i selatin of Ahmed Ferīdūn, ii, 
304-7) the Ottomans were devoting 56% (368.3 out 
of 656 million a&ces) of regular state treasury expendi- 
ture to the payment of salaries (mewādjib) (composed 
of both ‘wife and waza"jf, see above). Contemporary 
geo-political realities made it inevitable that a large 
proportion (roughly 3/4) of this 56% was allocated 
to the two principal military services: 154.6 million 
akées (23.6%) to the Janissaries and 124.6 millions 
(1995) to the six cavalry regiments. 
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ULUGH BEG, Muhammad Taraghāy b. Shahrukh 

b. Tīmūr (796-853/1394-1449), Timürid governor 
of Transoxiana, briefly Timürid sultan, and 
patron of mathematics and astronomy. He 
was born near Sultaniyya on 19 Djumada I 796/22 
March 1394, apparently the eldest son of Shahrukh 
[g.v.] and his wife Gawharshād, and, although not in 
line for succession, was called Ulugh Beg, the Turkic 
equivalent of Tīmūr's tide Amir Kabir. Like other 
young princes, Ulugh Beg was brought up among 
Tīmūr's wives, probably by Saray Malik. 

l. The early course of historical events. 

In Rabi‘ I 807/Sept-Oct. 1404, Timir held a wed- 
ding for several grandsons, including Ulugh Beg, who 
married his cousin Agha Bīkī bt. Muhammad Sultan, 
a Cinggisid on her mother’s side. On his departure 
for China, Timür appointed Ulugh Beg governor of 
the northern Syr Darya and “Moghulistan up to 
Khitày", whose conquest he was presumably to com- 
plete. Andidjan and Kashghar were assigned to Ibrā- 
him Sultan b. Shahrukh. 

After Timür died on 17 Sha‘ban 807/18 February 
1405, Samarkand was taken over by his grandson 
Khalil Sultan. Ulugh Beg joined Shahrukh in Khura- 
san where he and Shahrukh’s amir Shahmalik were 
appointed to aid Tīmūr's designated successor, Pir 
Muhammad b. Djahangir, take the throne. In late 
811/spring 1409, after Khalil Sultan had been defeated 
by some of Tīmūr's amīrs on the northern border- 
lands, Shahrukh took Transoxiana. Pir Muhammad 
was now dead, and Shahrukh took the capital for 
himself, then returned to Harāt, leaving Ulugh Beg 
as governor of Transoxiana and Turkestan under the 
tutelage of Shāhmalik. In Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 812/April- 
May 1410, they were defeated by the amirs of the 
northern marches. Shahrukh came and routed the 
enemies, but more troops and several campaigns were 
necessary to render the region secure. Ulugh Beg had 
begun to chafe under Shahmalik’s tutelage, and once 
peace was restored in autumn 814/1411, Shahrukh 
took Shahmalik back to Harāt. 

Ulugh Beg remained governor in Samarkand until 
Shāhrukh's death in 850/1447. Hisār-i Shādmān in 
southern Transoxiana was a separate province, as was 


Kh*ārazm. Badakhshan remained under its own princes, 
responsible to Harāt. The disaffected princely gover- 
nor of Andidjan, Mirak Ahmad, allied with the Moghuls; 
through a mixture of military action and persuasion, 
Ulugh Beg and Shahrukh succeeded in stationing direct 
agents of Ulugh Beg in Kashghar and Andidjan in 
Rabi‘ I 819/May 1416. 

Ulugh Beg's borders were threatened by the Djo- 
čids to the north and the Moghuls to the east. These 
powers suffered from frequent internal strife, inviting 
interference from the Tīmūrids; they were likewise 
quick to support Tīmūrid dissidents. With che Moghuls, 
Ulugh Beg was moderately successful. He helped sev- 
eral pretenders to power, and in Dhu "l-Hidjdja 827/ 
November 1424 began a successful campaign against 
Shir Muhammad Khan, his former protegé, who had 
refused to extradite the rebellious governor of 
Kashghar. On this campaign, Ulugh Beg acquired the 
nephrite used for Timür's grave cover and left a tri- 
umphant inscription at Djizak commemorating the 
expedition. 

Ulugh Beg was less fortunate with the Djočids. In 
Rabi‘ II 822/May 1419, he received Borāķ, a fugi- 
tive pretender to the throne of the White (or Blue) 
Horde, and set off in Sha‘ban/August-September to 
help him to the throne, but turned back. Borak failed 
to gain the throne then, but by 1425 had established 
himself securely. In 829/1426 he laid claim to Sighnak 
[g.v.], the former capital of the Horde, now in Tīmūrid 
hands. Shahrukh did not allow Ulugh Beg indepen- 
dent action against Borak, but sent additional troops 
under his brother, Muhammad Djūkī, in Rabi* II 830/ 
February 1427. The princes were defeated by Borak 
and fled in panic. Shahrukh investigated the defeat 
and temporarily removed Ulugh Beg from his post. 
After this, Ulugh Beg ceased campaigning in person. 

Borāķ died ca. 832/1428-9; shortly thereafter, Abu 
‘l-Khayr Khan rose to power over the Uzbek con- 
federation, and in 833 or 834/1430-1, the Uzbeks took 
northern Kh"arazm. The Tīmūrids expelled them but 
in 839/1435 they retook and kept northern Kh"arazm, 
and by 1440 were entrenched on the Syr Darya raid- 
ing Timürid territories. By the end of Ulugh Beg's 
governorship, they were pillaging regularly almost to 
Samarkand and Bukhara. About 838/1434-5 Ulugh 
Beg lost Kashghar to the Moghuls. 

2. The government of Transoxiana under 
Ulugh Beg, and his death. 

We know little about the administration of Ulugh 
Beg's province. He spent his winters usually in 
Bukhara, primarily in hunting, which he loved, and 
other seasons in Samarkand. Like other governors in 
Kh”ārazm, Fars and Yazd, he kept the khutba and 
coinage in Shahrukh’s name. Bartol'd's judgement that 
Ulugh Beg was essentially independent is probably an 
exaggeration. His powers were comparable to those 
of other governors, limited by controls from the centre. 
Shahrukh’s name appeared on internal decrees and 
appointments; Shahrukh and his wives brought up 
young princes, arranging their education and mar- 
riages. Governors undertook the defence and expansion 
of their frontiers, but required permission for major 
campaigns. They accompanied Shahrukh on his own 
campaigns, or contributed troops. The splendour of 
Samarkand and other regional courts suggests that a 
good portion of revenue remained within the province, 
but we know very little about tax administration. Later 
sources report very modest land taxes under Ulugh 
Beg, but this probably refers to a temporary reduction. 
Ulugh Beg levied the tamgha [g.».] or Turco-Mongolian 
tax on trade. 
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Ulugh Beg had several Činggisid wives, of differ- 


son-in-law”). According to the Tdarikh-i Rashidi, he 
maintained a Cinggisid puppet khan in Samarkand. 
Contemporary histories, documents and coins do not 
substantiate this. Lists of Cinggisid ktāns of the Tīmū- 


rids end with Timür's last puppet khān. During Ulugh | 


Beg's brief rule as sultan, he put only Tīmūr's name 
on coins together with his own. Some Tīmūrid his- 
torians suggest that Ulugh Beg honoured Turco- 


Mongolian customs contrary to Islam, but he was also | 
knowledgeable about the Kur'àn and the Islamic sci- | 


ences, and maintained good relations with the ‘ulam’. 
The power of the Naķshbandī Sūfī order [see Naksu- 
BANDIYYA| was growing; there is evidence of friction 
between its shaykhs and Ulugh Beg's functionaries, but 
we know little about Ulugh Beg's own relations with 
the order (J. Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung 
der Nagsbandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert, Berlin- 
New York 1991, 240-2). 

When Shahrukh died in 850/1447, he had been 


ill for several years and competition for succession | 


had begun. Ulugh Beg, the only surviving son, heard 
of the death from his own son ‘Abd al-Latif, in 
Shāhrukh's suite; he hastened to Khurāsān, but was 
unable to establish control. In summer 851/1447 


Ulugh Beg made peace, acquiring only Balkh, where | 
he stationed ‘Abd al-Latif. In spring 852/1448, Ulugh 
Beg and ‘Abd al-Latif took Harāt, which was soon | 


attacked by the Turkmen prince Yar "Alī, earlier in 
Shahrukh’s suite. Ulugh Beg relieved the city, but in 


late Ramadan 852/late November 1448 permitted his ; 


army to plunder the outskirts because some of the 


population had co-operated with the enemy. He then | 


learned that Abu ’l-Khayr Khan had attacked the 
region of Samarkand, destroying several of his palaces, 
and departed, leaving ‘Abd al-Latif in charge. Within 
a few months, Ulugh Beg lost Khurasan. 

*Abd al-Latif became angry with his father, who 
had slighted him in favour of his younger brother 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz. From Balkh, he openly defied Ulugh | 


Beg, who entrusted Samarkand to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
advanced to the Oxus. The armies faced each other 
for some time, until Ulugh Beg was recalled to Samar- 
kand by an attack from Abū Sa‘id [9.v.] and disor- 
ders within the city due to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s treatment 
of his amirs. ‘Abd al-Latif took Tirmidh and Kish, 
and advanced on Samarkand. In Sha‘ban 853/Sept.- 
Oct. 1449, ‘Abd al-Latif defeated Ulugh Beg near the 
Dimashk suburb of Samarkand; when Ulugh Beg tried 
to return to the city, he was locked out by his com- 
mander. He retreated to his border fortress Shahrukh- 
iyya, but here his governor threatened to seize him, 
so he returned to Samarkand. 

‘Abd al-Latif appointed a Cinggisid puppet khan 
and had him judge Ulugh Beg, acquiring a fatwa 
against him from most of the ‘ulama’. The khan found 
Ulugh Beg guilty of contravening the Skara, ‘Abd al- 
Latif allowed him to depart on the Pilgrimage, but 
had him killed. Dawlatshah dates Ulugh Beg’s death 
to 8 Ramadan 853/25 October 1449, but it is inscribed 
on his tombstone as 10 Ramadan. His body was later 
returned to Samarkand and buried in the Gür-i Amir. 


After a brief rule, ‘Abd al-Latif was killed by Ulugh | 
Beg's amirs, and soon thereafter, Abū Sa‘id seized į 


power in Transoxiana. 
3. Ulugh Beg as patron. 


Timür took pains with the education of his chil- ! 


dren and grandchildren, and the latter became knowl- 
edgeable patrons. Ulugh Beg attracted a coterie of 
poets in Caghatay and Persian, including the well- 


| known ‘Ismat Allah Bukhara't. 
ent lines, and regularly used the title Gūregen (“royal | 


At his court, as in 
Yazd and Harāt, there was a revival of earlier Turkic 
literature. In calligraphy, miniature painting and his- 
torical writing Ulugh Beg's patronage seems to have 
been limited. The Tārīkh-t arba* ulüs, a general his- 
tory emphasising the Cinggisid houses, is sometimes 
attributed to Ulugh Beg, but was probably simply 
written at Ulugh Beg's court. The original is lost; 
excerpts remaining in the Habib al-siyar and a later 
anonymous work suggest that it was short but other- 
wise similar to the histories produced in several 
Tīmūrid courts. 

Ulugh Beg was an active architectural patron. In 
ca. 820/1417-18 he began building two madrasas which 
still stand, in Bukhara and on the Rīgistān of Samar- 
kand, both supported by large wakfs. About the same 
time, he built other structures now gone: a khdnakah 
and bath by the Rigistán and two gardens with pal- 
aces. In 823/1420 he began work on his observatory, 
the most advanced of its age in the Middle East, fur- 
nished with a huge stone arc as a sextant. Ulugh Beg 
also added to the tomb complexes patronised by 
Tīmūr. He built a gallery in the Gür-i Amir and re- 
oriented the Shah-i Zinda, adding a monumental por- 
tal in the south towards the city. In Shahr-i Sabz, 
he constructed a mosque and a mausoleum intended 
for his own descendants. 

Ulugh Beg was a talented pracütioner of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, able to judge the quality of 
scholarly work. He collected a group of sixty or sev- 
enty scholars engaged in the design of instruments 
and the discussion of astronomical and mathematical 
problems, including the theories produced by Nasir 
al-Din al-Tūsī [g.».] at Marāgha. The senior scholar 
was Salah al-Din Misa b. Mahmud Kadizada Rimi, 
head professor in Ulugh Beg’s madrasa, and probably 
responsible for introducing the teaching of astronomy 


| and mathematics there. The most outstanding was 


Ghiyath al-Din al-Kāshī [g.v.] who came from Kashan 
in ca. 823/1420. He soon became a leading figure 
and invented several instruments for the observatory, 
most notably a planetary equatorium. 

Under the active directorship of Ulugh Beg, al-Kāshī 
and Kadizada led the astronomical observations until 
al-Kashi died in 832/1429; Ķādīzāda soon died there- 
after. The observations were continued by ‘Alt Ķūshči, 
a student of Ķādīzāda and Ulugh Beg. Ulugh Beg 


| completed the astronomical tables, the Zīdi al-Sultan@i 


or <tdj-1 Ulugh Beg (among other names), probably ca. 
1441. Based largely on new observations, these became 
the standard star tables, widely used throughout the 
Islamic world and translated into Latin. 

Ulugh Beg was famous for his remarkable memory 
and active intellect. As a military commander, he was 
indecisive, abandoning many projected campaigns at 
his borders and failing to protect his realm from no- 
mad depredations. This cost him popularity: when he 
returned to Samarkand after his defeat by Boràk in 
830/1427, some people suggested that the gates be 
closed against him, and his followers quickly abandoned 
him when he was defeated by ‘Abd al-Latīf. 
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7 (Beatrice F. Manz) 
ULUGH KHAN (Tk. “Great Khan”), a title 
borne by various of the ethnically Turkish Dihlī Sultans 
in 7th-8th/ 13th-14th century Muslim India, including 
the Slave King Ghiyāth al-Din Balban (664-86/1266- 
87 [g.v. in Suppl.] and then, as a prince, Sultan Mu- 
hammad b. Tughluk (724 or 725-52/1324 or 1325-51 
{g.v.]. It was further borne by non-Turks, including 
several Habshis, hence of servile black East African 
origin, above all in the sultanate of Gudjarat [see 

HABSHĪ, at Vol. III, 16a]. (Ep.) 
ULUS, a word in Turkic languages and 

Mongolian with several related meanings. 
Written ulush in ancient (pre-Mongolian empire) 
Turkic, it originally had a geographic connotation, 
meaning “country” (and later even “district”, “town” 
or “village”) as opposed to the term el “people”. When 
the term came into Mongolian, changing its phonet- 
ics to ulus in the process, it acquired the latter mean- 
ing. As such, it is found in The secret history of the 
Mongols, referring to both the Mongol peoples them- 
selves (§ 272) and neighbouring nations who were 
absorbed by them ($8 110, 196). Essentially, a more 
exact translation would be “the people subject to a 
certain ruler" (E. Haenisch, Wörterbuch zu Mangholun 
Ntuca Tobach'an..., Leipzig 1939, 163). A more com- 
prehensive and imperial variant is the later expres- 
sion yeke mongghol ulus, “the great Mongol nation”, 
found first on the seal of Güyük in 1246 (ulus here 
has been translated as “empire” by some scholars, 
but see I. de Rachelwitz, Qan, ga’an and the seal of 
Güyüg, in Documenta Barbarorum, ed. K. Sagaster and 
M. Weiers, Wiesbaden 1983, 274-5). A Turkish vari- 
ant of this formula exists on a coin minted at Tiflis 
in 622/1244, during the regency of Toregene Khātūn 
[g.v], within the following phrase: ulugh monkol ulüsh 
bek “commander of the great Mongol nation” (D.M. 
Lang, Studies in the numismatics of Georgia in Transcaucasia, 
ANS Numismatic Notes and Monographs no. 130, 
New York 1955, 35-7; but cf. his translation). It was 
also applied to the various appanages given to the 
sons of Čingiz Khan [go], but the intended refer- 
ence again was not to geographic entities per se but 


to the nomads controlled by each house. These uluses 
became increasingly autonomous of the Great Khan, 
and expressions such as ulus-i Djočī and ulus-i Caghatay 
became the way that these essentially independent 
states were known by the Mongols (and their historians) 
(e.g. Rashid al-Din, Djami el-Tévarikh, ed. E. Blochet, 
Leiden and London 1911, 111, 184). Thus the term 
ulus can often be translated henceforth as “state” and 
this meaning remains in modern Mongolian, along 
with “people”, “empire”, “country” and “dynasty” 
(F. Lessing, Mongolian-English dictionary, Berkeley 1960, 
873). The word returned to some of the Turkic lan- 
guages in the post-Mongol imperial period with the 
Mongolian spelling and usage. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongo- 
lische Elemente in Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-75, i, 
175-8; G. Clauson, 4n etymological dictionary of pre- 
thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 152-3. 

B (R. AMITAI) 

"ULYA'IYYA, a name applied to a sect of Shī'ī 
extremists (ghulat (q.v.]), founded by the Kūfan heretic 
Bashshār al-Sha‘iri [g.v.], a contemporary of the Imam 
Dja'far al-Sadik (d. 148/765 [g.v.]). According to the 
Twelver Shi*i (Imàmi) heresiographers, this man was 
repudiated by Dja'far al-Sadik because he deified ‘Ali 
and assigned to Muhammad the rôle of ‘Ali’s mes- 
senger; he was also accused of preaching libertinism, 
the denial of divine attributes, and metempsychosis 
(Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Kummi, a/-Makàlàt wa ’l-firak, 
ed. M.Dj. Mashkir, Tehran 1963, 59-60, 63; al- 
Kashshi, Ridjal, ed. H. al-Mustafawi, Mashhad 1969, 
398-400). In the Sunni sources (al-Ash‘ari, Makālāt, 
ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 1963, 14-15; al-Baghdadi, 
Fark, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., 252; al- 
Shahrastānī, 134) names and details concerning the 
doctrine of the sect are partly confused. The spelling 
of the name of the sect is doubtful (fUlya'iyya, 
Ulyāniyya; "Alyā'iyya, "Ilbā'iyya) and its meaning is 
obscure. According to al-Kummi, 60, the sect owes 
its name to that of a sea bird into which Bashshar 
was changed as a punishment for his heresy. Probably 
the name should be connected with that of the deified 
‘Ali, perhaps through an Aramaic link (Aja) or the 
like. As far as the doctrines are concerned, the sect 
seems to have been the forerunner of the later sects 
of the Ishāķiyya and Nusayriyya [q.v.]; this is confirmed 
by the fact that Ishak al-Ahmar and Muhammad b. 
Nusayr, the respective eponyms of these sects, both 
were qualified as *'Ulyā'īs” (al-Mas'üdi, Muriidj, ii, 
258; al-Baghdadi, Fark, loc. cit.). 

Bibliography: H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis. Die 

extreme Schia und die ‘Alawiten, Zürich 1982, 225-30. 

M (H. Harm) 

“UMAN, conventionally Oman, a sultanate sit- 
uated in the south-eastern corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula, with a second area, separated 
from the first by parts of the United Arab Emirates, 
at the tip of the Musandam peninsula. The country, 
with a population of some 2,000,000 inhabitants, occu- 
pies some 312,000 km? in all, and has a coastline 
along the Gulf of Oman and the Indian Ocean of 
about 1,700 km/1,060 miles in length. The head of 
state is Sultan Kabüs b. Sa‘id, the fourteenth ruler 
of the Al Ba Sa'id dynasty [9..]. The country is 
divided ethnically and culturally into two: the Ibādī 
north, comprising the capital area, the Batina coast 
and the Hadjar region; and the Shati‘i/Sunni south- 
ern region of Zafar [9.v.] (conventionally Dhofar), 
including the islands of Masira and those of Kuria- 
Muria/Khūriyā Mūriyā off the southern coast. The 
official state language is Arabic, although in the south- 
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ern region Djibbālī and Mahri [g.v.] (Mehri) are very | 
widely spoken, and Harsūsī [see nanAsis], in Djiddat 
al-Harasis, Batharī, on the southern coast, and Hobyēt, 
in the mountains bordering the Republic of Yemen, 
are also spoken. (G.R. Swrrg) 

1. Geography. 

The cultural and religious divide mentioned above 
is reflected also in the geography of the modern Sul- 
tanate of Oman. 

The orography of "Umān proper is dominated by 
a chain from Ra's Musandam or Ru'ūs al-Djabal in | 
the northwest and running through the Western Hadjar 
mountains, with their highest section forming to Djabal ; 
Akhdar, then through the Eastern Hadjar mountains 
and the small, semi-detached outlier of the Djabal 
Khamis and the Dja‘alan district at the southeastern tip 
of ‘Uman, ending in the promontory of Ra’s al-Hadd. 

These mountains, made up of dark limestone of |; 
the Jurassic and lower Cretaceous periods overlying | 
a core of serpentine, would appear at first sight to 
represent a broken fragment of an outer arc of the 
Zagros [g.v.] range of southern Persia. But the trend 
of the mountains of ‘Uman does not accord with the 
west-east trend of the mountains of Persian and | 
Pakistani Balūčistān on the other side of the Gulf of 
Oman, and if they do belong to the same system, | 
they must have been thrown up at an earlier period | 
than the mountains of Persia. The *Umàn mountains 
fall steeply to the coast or the coastal plain and are 
broken up into distinct massif formations by trans- | 
verse rifts. One such cleft separates the Djabal Akhdar 
from the Eastern Hadjar range, and this passage, 
drained to the south by the Wadi Hanifayn and to 
the north by the Wadi Samā'il, carries the main route | 
from Muscat/Maskat [9.v.] to Nizwa [g.»] and the 
interior. The Djabal Akhdar, some 80 km/50 miles 
long, comprises the highest part of the whole Hadjar 
range, with several peaks over 2,000 m/6,560 feet 
high, including the highest one, the Djabal Shamm, 
to the west of al-Rustak [g..] at 3,018 m/9,900 feet. 
As its name ("Green Mountain") implies, the Djabal | 
Akhdar is the best-watered part of the range, and 
spots with favoured exposure to precipitation, brought 
in winter by occasional cyclones, may get up to 50 
cm/20 inches of rain and even snow. There are 
juniper woodlands, and valleys irrigated by water con- 
veyed in subterranean channels (aflàdj, sing. faldi), 
analogous to the kārīzs or kanāts [q.v.] of Persia, thereby 
permitting the cultivation of cereals, apricots, figs, 
pomegranates and, above all, dates. 

The coastal plain is known as the Batina "inner re- 
gion”, ie. that lying between the Gulf of Oman and 
the mountains, a tract of sand and gravel extending 
from Khēr Fakkār in the northwest to the vicinity of | 
Sib just to the west of Maskat. At its widest, where 
the Western Hadjar mountains swing away from the 
coast, it is 35 km/21 miles wide and 10 km/6 miles 
wide at each end. This strip is heavily cultivated for 
virtually its entire length, with water obtained from 
the slopes by means of aflad. It is here, on the coast, 
that such important centres of population as al-Rustàk, 
Suhàr [g.v], al-Khābūra and Maskat are situated. 
There are many drowned valleys, such as indent the 
coasts around Ra’s Musandam and at Maskat, provid- 
ing excellent harbours (the Elphinstone inlet in Ra’s 
Musandam extends inland for 16 km/10 miles). It is 
harbours like these that have for long facilitated 
‘Uman’s flourishing maritime trade connections with 
lands as far afield as India and East Africa. 

The landward slopes of the mountain range are 
gentler in relief than the edges facing the Batina, but | 


get scantier rain and are less favourable for human 
habitation and activities. The stretch of some 160 
km/100 miles along the landward slopes of the Western 
Hadjar mountains and the Djabal Akhdar is known 
as the Zahira “back region”. This is a piedmont region 
of sand and gravel, with some cultivation along the 
upper courses of the wadis coming down from the 
mountains, but most of it is suitable only for camel 
and goat grazing. Hence there is no continuous series 
of oases, as on the eastern face of the Yemeni moun- 
tains in southwestern Arabia, and only a few towns 
such as Nizwa and Ibri. The region merges imper- 
ceptibly on its west with the “Empty Quarter” [see 
AL-RUB‘ AL-KHĀLĪ). To the southeast of the Zāhira, and 
inland from the Eastern Hadjar mountains, is the 
Sharkiyya or “eastern province”, with sandy plains and 
gravel hills, and, to its south, the dunes of the Ramlat 
al-Wahiba. 

The other great region of the modern Sultanate of 
Oman is that of Zafar [9.v.], conventionally Dhofar, 
now the Southern Province (al-Djanübiyya) of the 
Sultanate. This is an extensive plateau, at its north- 
western edges running into the "Empty Quarter". At 
its southwestern end, adjacent to the political frontier 


| with the modern Yemen Arab Republic and merg- 


ing into the Hadramawt [g.»], Zafar includes the 
densely-wooded Djabal Kara or Qara mountains, 
which rise to 1,500 m/4,900 feet, and, straddling the 
frontier with the Y.A.R., the Djabal al-Kamar. The 
coastal region, up to 25 to 30 km/15 to 19 miles wide, 
catches rain during the months of June to September 
from the Southwest Monsoon, and the alluvial soil of 
the Salāla [g.».] area is particularly fertile, with exten- 
sive date groves; here, at Salāla, is situated the adminis- 
trative capital of the Province. Off the coast lies, at 
the northeastern end of this Southern Province, the 
quite large island of Masira [g.v.], and further south, 
the group of the smaller Kuria-Muria islands [see 
KHÜRYAN-MÜRYAN]. 

Bibliography: J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 

Gulf, "Omán and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, 

Part I IB, 1364-1425; S.B. Miles, The countries and 

tribes of the Persian Gulf, London 1919, 375-84; Naval 

Intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Western 

Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 55-7; W.C. 

Brice, Southwest Asia, London 1966, 257-60; W.B. 

Fisher, The Middle East, a physical, social and regional 

geography, “London 1971, 461-5; J.C. Wilkinson, Water 

and tribal settlement in South-East Arabia, Oxford 1977; 

AJ. Cottrell (general ed.), The Persian Gulf States, a 

general survey, Baltimore 1980, 561-4 and index; many 

articles on geography, topography, habitat, etc. in 

Jnal. of Oman Studies (1975-). (C.E. BoswORTH) 

2. History. 

The following is an historical survey of "Umān. 
The history of Zafar, quite different, will be dealt 
with under that entry. Although the Graeco-Roman 
accounts call the country by the name Omana (e.g. 
G.W.B. Huntingford (ed. and tr), The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, London 1980, chs. 32, 38, 106), that 
of Magan is frequently mentioned in the context of 
Mesopotamia-India trade. Archaeology would appear 
to confirm Magan as "Umān, a maritime power and 
an important supplier of timber, copper and diorite 
in the third millennium B.C. 

Legend speaks of migrations eastwards from the 
Yemen during the first millennium and of Himyar 
control of south-east Arabia down to the 6th century 
B.C. when the area fell under the authority of dynas- 
ties centred on the Persian side of the Gulf. The his- 
tory of "Umān becomes clearer with the large-scale 
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migration, mainly of the Azd, from the Sarát and 
Tihama [g.v.] in the Yemen across the southern 
Peninsula to the south-east. The migration movements 
are usually in tradition associated with Malik b. Fahm, 
an individual who may or may not have been a gen- 
uine historical figure. The first waves may have firstly 
settled in the Dja'làn in the south-east of the country 
and on up the coast to Kalhat [g.».]. Later they came 
into contact with the Persian occupiers of the north 
of the country and the Batina coast with their centre 
at Suhār [g.v.] and battle between the Arabs and the 
Persians was joined at Salüt in the southern Djawf 
(see Wilkinson, Water and tribal settlement, map on 14). 
The defeated Persians were given one year in which 
to withdraw completely to the coast and evacuate 
‘Uman once and for all. It might be suggested that 
the first migrations took place in the first century 
A.D. and that the complete Arabisation of ‘Uman 
was finally achieved by about the time of the advent 
of Islam. 

After some Azd delegations to Medina, the famous 
conqueror of Egypt, ‘Amr b. al-As, is reported to have 
visited "Umān and met the two Djulandà kings, ‘Abd 
and Djayfar, sometime between 6-10/627-32 in Suhar, 
and this as much as anything else is said to have 
persuaded the Omanis to accept Islam. The early 
Islamic history of "Umān is far from clearly defined. 
The country seems to have been controlled by mem- 
bers of the Djulanda family and/or by governors 
despatched from the caliphs in the Holy Cities and 
Damascus. 

Before 80/700 "Umān had already become a place 
of refuge for different groups opposed to the Umayyad 
caliphate, in particular the Khawāridj [see KHARIDITEs], 
including many following the Ibādiyya [g.v.], and the 
situation deteriorated to such an extent in the opin- 
ion of the Umayyads that the famous al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yüsuf al-Thakaff [9.0.] invaded ‘Um4n, probably about 
86/705. A tough régime followed, and the Umayyads 
considered they had sufficient hold on the country to 
use it as a place of exile; other members of the young 
Ibàdi movement were sent thither and they lost no 
time in spreading their message among the ‘Umanis. 
The movement was further strengthened in ‘Uman 
by the practice of sending out from Basra the so- 
called amalat al-'ilm (“carriers of knowledge”), all UUmā- 
nis in origin and fully versed in the increasingly 
sophisticated doctrines of the Ibadiyya. The movement 
took hold more firmly in *Umàn and remains the pre- 


dominant religious doctrine in the north of the country. | 


In the confusion which followed the ousting of the 
Umayyads from the caliphate by the ‘Abbasids and 
after the failure of an Ibādī imamate in Hadramawt 
in 131/748, the Umānīs established such an imamate 
in Umān and elected al-Djulandà b. Mas'üd as imām 
in 132/749-50. A declaration of independence fol- 
lowed which immediately caused a radical change of 
policy towards ‘Uman on the part of the ‘Abbasids 
in Baghdad. Early on the governors of the latter in 
‘Uman had been benign and tolerant of the local 
population and their Ibàdi ways; but they could not 
tolerate an independent state so close to home. Khazim 
b. Khuzayma, a Tamīmī, was chosen by the caliph 
to lead the military expedition which was supposed 
to deal both with the Khawāridj of Ibn Kāwān Island 
in the Gulf and also with the Ibādīs of Umān. The 
Imam al-Djulandà was killed in battle by Khāzim's 
army (possibly by the hand of Khazim himself) at 
Djulfār (modern Ra’s al-Khayma [4.v.], then part of 
‘Uman) in 134/752 and the First Ibādī Imāmate col- 
lapsed after only two years. 


The period after the collapse of the First Imamate 
in ‘Uman is one of confusion and intense tribal con- 
flict, with the ‘Abbasids trying as far as they were 
able to keep the country within their control. From 
the Yahmadi clan of the Azd, who, unlike the leaders 
of the First Imamate, contained most of the leading 
Ibadis and scholars, there arose in Nizwa [ge] in 
177/793 a new imām, Muhammad b. Abi ‘Affan, the 
first imām of the Second Ibadi Imāmate in ‘Uman 
which was to endure for a century. However, keep- 
ing the imamate within Yahmad aroused much tribal 
resentment outside it. As time went on, the chosen 
imams were of worse quality, often weak from old age. 
The Nizàri tribes of northern origin fought the south- 
ern ones, Yemenis, creating at one stage two different 
imams; all this time, trade was curtailed by the trou- 
bles and the economy of the country suffered. In 280/ 
893, the ‘Abbasid governor of Bahrayn, Muhammad 
b. Nir, was sent to bring *Umàn back under the 
caliph's control. In savage fighting, Nizwà was taken 
and the country became once more a province of the 
caliphate. 

For some four centuries, "Umān was subjected to 
a number of invasions from outside, including further 
interventions on the part of the caliphate, while the 
imàmate struggled to retain as much of the interior 
as possible. The position in the 9th/l5th century 
appears, for example, to have been a Nabhani ruler 
in the north of the country, an imám with his capi- 
tal in Nizwà, and the Persians controlling the coastal 
areas. 

The arrival of the Portuguese in the area in the 
10th/16th century dramatically changed the situation. 
'The Portuguese took such strategic coastal towns as 
Maskat [g.v.] (Muscat), where they built the twin forts 
of Djalali (996/1587) and Marani (997/1588) over- 
looking the harbour, Suhar and Kalhat. In 1026/1617, 
the imamate fell into the hands of Nasir b. Murshid 
of the Ya‘ariba who established his capital at al-Rustak 
and a new dynasty, set to pacify the interior of the 
country and to fight, with some success, against the 
Portuguese. It took until 1060/1650, however, to rid 
*Umàn of the latter when Imam Sultan b. Sayf, the 
cousin and successor of Nasir b. Murshid, expelled 
the Portuguese from the Maskat area where they had 
forüfied themselves. Imàm Sultàn went on to build 
up the ‘Umani navy and greatly encouraged sea trade. 
It was he, too, who, mainly in order to make life 
difficult for the Portuguese, embarked on naval expe- 
ditions to India and East Africa. It was during the 
imamate of a successor, Sayf (1104-23/1692-1711), 
that "Umānī sea power reached its zenith and that 
the Portuguese were constantly harassed wherever they 
could be found. Successful naval operations under 
Sayf were undertaken to [ndia and Persia, and an 
expedition was made in 1110/1698 to East Africa, 
including Mombasa [q.s], where "Umānī authority 
was established, Pemba, Zanzibar and Kilwa [q.vv.]. 
Imam Sayf’s death in 1123/1711 in a sense was the 
beginning of the end of the Yafrubi dynasty. Inter- 
necine family strife and a massive civil war among 
the tribes, the Hināwīs versus the Ghafiris of Nizar, 
finally brought an end to the dynasty in 1164/1749. 

The election of Imam Ahmad b. Sa‘id ushers in 
the dynasty of the Al Ba Sa‘id [9.2.], the family which 
continues to rule "Umān to the present day. His reign 
was marked by further commercial activities and naval 
expeditions to East Africa where Mombasa, Kilwa 
and Zanzibar were placed under governors from 
“Uman. After Ahmad's death in 1199/1783, his sec- 
ond son Sa‘id retained the title of imám and his reli- 
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gious leadership, but his son Hamad ruled in Maskat | 
1213/1798 "Umān : 


until he died in 1207/1792. In 


signed a political agreement with Britain in order to | 
exclude French warships during the French Revolution i 
and in order to establish the East India Company at | 


Bandar ‘Abbas which, with the neighbouring coastal 


region of Persia, belonged at the time to *Umàn. fn | 
1811, Imam Sa‘id b. Ahmad died and it is about | 


this time that the title of imām was dropped. 


It was under the rule of Sa‘id b. Sultan (1804-56 ; 
[g.v.]) that "Umānī overseas possessions reached their | 
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most extensive, with parts of southern Persia as well ! 
as Zanzibar under Maskat's control. Commerce pros- ; 


pered and Maskat became a major Gulf trading cen- 


tre. After Sa‘id’s death in 1856, however, ‘Uman | 


proper was ruled over by Thuwayni and East Africa : 
by Madjid, both his sons. It was in fact to be a | 
whole line of direct descendants of Thuwaynī who ; 


ruled in Zanzibar, right down to 1964 when the 
dynasty lost its East African possessions. The loss of 
much of the wealth to an independent Bü Sa‘idi state 
in East Africa and the constant pressure on the part 
of the British to suppress the slave trade, culminat- 
ing in an agreement in 1873 for the abolition of the 
trade throughout "Umānī dominions, brought discon- 
tent within the country. The Ibàdi religious leaders 
were unhappy with the tolerant policies of the Al Bü 
Sa‘id and several insurrections took place in the late 
19th and the early 20th century which on occasions 
required British intervention on the side of the sultan. 

In 1932 Sultan Sa‘id b. Taymür succeeded to the 
sultanate. The interior remained under the religious 
rule of imams still centred on Nizwā, although in 1955 
the sultan took over full control of central ‘Uman 
and the imēm was forced into retirement. A revolt 
in 1957, said to be with the help of Saudi-trained 
forces, was crushed with Briüsh help in Firk, and by 
early 1959 Sultanate and British forces were in occu- 
pation of al-Djabal al-Akhdar. This led to a steady 
build-up of British forces in the Sultanate, financed 


from Britain until 1967 when the first oil shipments i 


left *Umaàn for export. Although Sultan Sa‘id did at- 


tempt to develop the country, his moves were too , 


slow for the public demand. He retired to Salāla [g.v.] 


in Zafar and never returned to Maskat. In July 1970, | 


Sultan Ķābūs acceded to the throne and instigated 


widespread plans for the development of the country | 


with the aid of the oil revenues now coming in. The | 


Sultanate was recognised as a fully independent coun- 
try and in 1971 was admitted to the Arab League 
and the United Nations. It is widely recognised that 
the development plans have been largely successful. 


‘Uman, see Ministry of Information, Sultanate of 
Oman throughout twenty years, Muscat n.d. An author- 


nal. of Oman Studies, i (1975), 97-109. Other spe- 

cialist histories are ‘Abd Allah b. Khalfan b. Kaysar, 

Strat. al-Imam Nasir b. Murshid, ed. ‘Abd Allah Hasib 

al-Ķaysī, Muscat 1977, for the imamate of the 

Ya‘rubi Nasir b. Murshid in the early lith/17th 

century; Sirhan b. Sa‘id b. Sirhan, Annals of Oman 

to 1728, ed. and tr. E.C. Ross, repr. from the 

Calcutta 1874 ed., Gambridge 1984, for 18th and 

19th century history; Hamid b. Muhammad b. 

Ruzayk, al-Fath al-mubin fi strat al-sāda Albisa‘idiyyin, 

ed. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im ‘Amir and Muhammad Mursī 

‘Abd Allah, Muscat 1977, for the history of the 

Bü Sa‘idi dynasty. (G.R. SwrrH) 

3. Social structure [see Suppl.]. 

4. The modern Arabic dialects. 

The modern Arabic dialects of ‘Uman form a struc- 
turally coherent group, distinguishable from those of 
the Gulf littoral on the one hand, and central Arabia 
on the other. None the less, ‘Umani dialects can still 
be clearly sub-divided into two basic types: "sedentary" 
(S) and *bedouin" (B). This ancient bedouin-sedentary 
socio-economic distinction is now virtually defunct in 
the rest of the Arab world, but is still dialectally salient 
in Umān. The ‘Umani S dialects are spoken in the 
towns and villages of the mountainous north of the 
country (e.g. Nizwā, ‘Ibri, Bahlā, Rustàk, Izki), while 
the B dialects are spoken in the western and southern 
deserts, and in some of the associated coastal towns 
(e.g. Stir, in Djalān). There are also areas where cen- 
turies of social (and therefore dialectal) contact have 
resulted in a “mixed” dialect which has both S and 
B elements: the coastal towns of the Batina par excel- 
lence (e.g. Saham, Suhar, Khābūra and Muscat itself), 
and Sharkiyya towns such as [bra and al-Kabil lying 
on the main east-west road in the hinterland of the 
Hadjar mountains, which forms a border between the 
sown and the desert. The dialect of Salala in Zafar 
again appears to be mixed, although there are no recent 
reliable studies available. The chart below illustrates 
some of the main phonological and morphological fea- 
tures shared by all (or virtually all) "Umānī dialects, 
and those which distinguish the B and S subgroups: 

Shared features: 

1. Interdental consonants tk, dh, z retained (like 
most Arabian dialects). 

2. 2nd fs. suffix is -5, as in much of southern 
Yemen, and the Bahārna dialects (not -¢ or -č as in 
the rest of central, northern and eastern Arabia). 

3. -in(n)- infix in suffixed participial structures, e.g. 
katbinnuh, f. katbatinnuh "I/you/he/she has written it” 
(as in southern Yemen, the Bahārna dialects, and parts 


. of southern ‘Irak). 
Bibliography: For the basic statistics concerning , 


itative general history of ‘Umān is Nir al-Din ‘Abd : 


Allah b. Hamid al-Sālimī, Tuhfat al-avan bi-sīrat ahl | 
‘Uman, 5th ed. Kuwait 1974; useful general surveys | 


are the brief A short history of Oman from the earliest 


times, Muscat 1972 (weak on pre-10th/ 16th century ' 
history) and D. Hawley, Oman and its renaissance, | 


London 1977, 13-51 (with an extremely valuable : 


genealogical chart of the Al Ba Sa‘id on p. 40). 


J.C. Wilkinson, Water and tribal settlement in South- | 


East Arabia, a study of the Atlāj of Oman, Oxford 1977 | 


has some excellent historical material, in particular ' 


at 122-36. For the early Islamic history see the 
excellent, though as yet unpublished, dissertation, 
‘Isim ‘Ali Ahmad al-Rawwas, Early Islamic Oman 
(ca. 622-280/893), a political history, University of 
Durham 1990; Wilkinson, The Julanda of Oman, in 


4. Absence of resyllabification of closed CaG non- 
final syllables, e.g. kahwa “coffee” (as in most of south- 
ern Yemen, not ghawa as in most of central northern 
and eastern Arabia). 

5. Feminine plural forms occur regularly (unlike 
eastern Arabia, but like central Arabia). 

6. Internal passive forms occur commonly (unlike 
eastern Arabia, but like central Arabia). 

7. Tanwin (usually -in) common (unlike eastern 
Arabia but like central Arabia). 

8. Survival of certain vocabulary items lost in other 


modern dialects, e.g. rā “to see", tā "to come”, sar 
“to go”. 
Distinguishing features: 
S B Example 
9, k k g katal/ 
gital 
“he 
killed” 
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gār/yār 
*neigh- 
bour” 
rakaba/ 
rguba 
*neck” 


10. di g J 


11. CvCvCv(C) CvCvCv(C) CCvCv(C) 


. imperfect 
verbs m. pl. -ün ikitbū/ 
yikibūn 
*they 
write” 
tikitbī/ 
tikitbīn 
*you 
write” 
trisuh/ 
trisah 
"fl it” | 


13. 3rd m.s. suffix -uh 


. prefix, hamzated 
verbs yākil/ 
yākil 
“he 
eats” 


Jūr 


15. prefix, V and 


VI themes — yit-/üt-/nit-. yti-/tti-/nti- nit‘allam/ 


nti'allam 


16. question 


marker 3 - 


house?" 

The S dialects of the mountainous north (the group 
to which the dialect described by Reinhardt at the 
end of the last century belongs) bear a strong typo- 
logical resemblance, at least in some major features 
of phonology and morphology, to those of other an- 
cient sedentary groups living on the periphery of the 
peninsula (Hadramawt and Dathina, as described by 
Landberg, the Shī'ī Baharna of eastern Arabia). The 
"Umānī S reflexes of Classical k, k and dj (= k, k, g) 
probably represent the oldest dialectal development 
of the Old Arabic phonology. Broadly speaking, the 
*Umani B dialects have much in common with those | 
of the central Arabian desert and the eastern Arabian 
groups which have emigrated from there to the coast 
over the last 200 years (most of the present-day Sunni 
populations of Kuwait, Bahrain and the UAE). Thus 
the geographical distribution of dialect features prob- 
ably reflects ancient patterns of settlement in Arabia 
overlaid by more recent population movements. In 
particular, the -$ 2nd fs. suffix (the kashkasha of the 
mediaeval grammarians) widespread throughout the 
southern half of Arabia, seems to be a very ancient 
feature which originated in Yemen, possibly originally 
as a common substrate feature of a number of ancient 
south Arabian languages (which now only survive with 
a few hundred speakers each), whence it was exported 
to Bahrain and Umān. The survival of feminine plural 
forms, internal passives and tanwīn in both the S and 
B dialects, rare outside Arabia, provides further evi- 
dence of the extreme linguistic conservatism of the 
Umānī dialects. 

The occupational changes which have occurred since 
the change of régime in 1970 (especially the drift of 
the young male population away from the land to 
employment in industry, the service sector and the 
military); the effective reunification of the coast with 
the interior; and the increasingly close political and 
communication links with other Gulf states—all these 
factors have tended to blur the dialectal distinctions 


sketched above and led to the spread of a form of 
dialect based on the educated speech of the Capital 
Area, which itself had already long been a linguistic 
mélange formed out of diverse elements (including 
Indian languages and Swahili). This “national” dialect 
is an Umānī-influenced variety of the educated Gulf 
koiné now increasingly heard in the states of the Gulf 
Co-operation Council. 

Bibliography: C. Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialekt 
gesprochen in Oman und Zanzibar, Stuttgart 1894, repr. 
Amsterdam 1972 (dialect of Bani Kharüs, northern 
sedentaries); N. Rhodokanakis, Südarabische Expedition. 
Band VIII, Band X: Der vulgārarabische Dialekt im Dofar 
(Kfar) 1, Il. Vienna 1908, 1911 (southern "Umānī 
dialects); A. Brockett, The spoken Arabic of Khābūra, 
Journal of Semitic Studies Monograph no. 7, Man- 
chester 1985 (Bātina coastal dialect); C. Holes, 
Towards a dialect geography of Oman, in BSOAS, Wi/3 
(1989), 446-62; idem, The Arabic dialects of south east- 
em Arabia in a socio-historical perspective, in ZAL, xxxi 
(1996), 34-56. > (C. Hopes) 
‘UMAR (I) 8. AL-KHATTĀB, the second caliph 

(r. 13/634-23/644), one of the great figures of early 
Islam, a driving force behind the early conguests and 
the creation of the early Islamic empire. 

There is some contradiction among the historical 
and biographical traditions on ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
and many of these contain exaggerated or legendary 
details. However, a consistent character emerges out 
of this material: stern, strong-willed, prone to anger, 
devoted to Muhammad, the Kur’4n and Islam, ‘Umar 
seems to have had a coherent political programme 
during and even before his caliphate. 

‘Umar reportedly began as an enemy of the cause 
which he later supported with all his might. Once, 
upon hearing his sister Fatima and her husband Sa‘id 
b. Zayd reciting verses of the Kur'àn, he fell (as often) 
into a rage, which was soon followed by his conver- 
sion to Islam. This sudden reversal, together with his 
later position in the history of Islam, has led to ‘Umar’s 
being known as "the St. Paul of Islam" (see Lazarus- 
Yafeh in Bibl. below), though the two seem actually 
to have had little in common other than their stub- 
born energy in championing the cause against which 
they had originally fought. "Umar's conversion is often 
placed in his 26th year, four years before the hidira 
[g.] in 1/622; the resulting figure of 30 for the 
beginning of the new age may have its own signifi- 
cance (Conrad, Abraha and Muhammad). As a member 
of the ‘Adi b. Ka‘b, a minor clan of Kuraysh [g.v], 
and the son of a Makhzümi mother, ‘Umar could 
not assert much influence, though he may have tried 
to do so (Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 7, 91-2). It was 
only after the migration to Yathrib/Medina that ‘Umar 
emerged as a principal organiser of the new theo- 
cratic state. He played the part of counsellor more 
than that of soldier; although he took part in Badr, 
Uhud ([g.vv.] and later battles, little is recorded of his 
military exploits, unlike the cases of Alī b. Abr Talib 
[g.v.] and other Companions. He is said to have 
claimed that at least three Kur'ànic verses were 
revealed at his request (II, 125; XXXIII, 53; and 
LXVI, 6), and everything indicates that he had the 
Prophet's ear. Despite the differences in their char- 
acters, harmony prevailed between ‘Umar and Abū 
Bakr (g.v.] during this period. Even ‘Umar’s becom- 
ing, like Abü Bakr, father-in-law to the Prophet through 
the marriage of his daughter Hafsa, provoked no 
jealousy between them. ‘Umar was unquestionably 
the superior intellect in the circle around the Prophet, 
and he avoided the limelight both during Muham- 
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mad's lifetime and during the brief caliphate of Abü 
Bakr. However, Lammens' theory of a “triumvirate” 
of Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrāh 
[g.v.| which would have dominated the Prophet and 
monopolised his authority, either directly or through 
his wives ‘A’isha bt. Abi Bakr and Hafsa bt. ‘Umar 
[g.vv.], has not been generally accepted. Meanwhile, 
‘Umar greatly extended his influence through strate- 
gic marriages (Lecker). 

Upon the death of the Prophet in 11/632, ‘Umar 
played a central role in the events leading to the 
acclamation of Abū Bakr as caliph [see AL-saxira]. 
During Abū Bakr’s caliphate, ‘Umar remained close 
to the centre of power, advocating hard-line positions 
which the caliph did not always adopt. Upon Abū 
Bakr's death in 13/634 he achieved the caliphate in 
his own right. The question of whether or not the 
dying Abū Bakr designated ‘Umar as his successor 


has been much discussed by jurists and historians. | 


Caetani (Annali, iii, 128) and Levi Della Vida (in the 
El version of this article) stated that ‘Umar easily 
assumed power de facto and immediately received the 
recognition of a majority of the Companions, in a 
manner similar to the nomination of a leader accord- 
ing to old Arab custom. Caetani also saw ‘Umar, 


both before and during his caliphate, as favouring the | 


old Meccan aristocracy of Kuraysh (the Umayyads). 
Against this view, Madelung (Succession, 55) has pointed 
to resistance against ‘Umar’s elevation to the caliphate 
on the part of members of Kuraysh, including field 
commanders such as Khalid b. al-Walīd [¢.v.], upon 
whom Abū Bakr had depended; Abū Bakr would have 
had no choice but to designate ‘Umar in order to 
guarantee his succession. 


quest was already well under way. The decade of his 
rule saw the extension of this movement over Syria, 
Egypt, ‘Irak and al-Djazira, and far into Persia and 
other countries. The Arabic sources tend to ascribe 


a greater degree of central control to the caliph than | 


was technically and perhaps even politically feasible 
at the time (Caetani, v, 32; Noth, Tradition, 12, 55-7, 
passim; idem, Früher Islam, 80-100). ‘Umar was nonethe- 
less a strategic and political genius. He showed his 
harsher side in demoting Khalid b. al-Walīd, as he 
had done previously during Abü Bakr's caliphate with 
Khalid b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As [g.e]. He appointed able 
commanders such as Abü ‘Ubayd b. Mas'üd and Sa‘d 
b. Abi Waķķās [g.»], whose relatively weak tribal 
and local affiliations made it impossible for them to 
set up as independent rulers in the new territories. 
In other instances, ‘Umar allowed members of the 
Meccan aristocracy to hold important positions, as 


when Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyān [¢.v.] succeeded his | 


own brother Yazid as governor in Damascus in 
18/639, and when ‘Amr b. al-/As [g.v.] took the ini- 
tiative in the conquest of Egypt. Here ‘Umar recog- 
nised the limits of his own power, a sign of political 
aptitude; and he also sent an old Companion, al- 
Zubayr b. al-Awwam [¢.v.], to keep an eye on ‘Amr. 
But for the most part, ‘Umar did not appoint respected 
Companions to high commands but preferred to keep 
an eye on them from close by, while granting them 
the revenues from the conquered royal domains of 
"Irak and Syria [see DAv/A; tKTA 5 TALHa]. 

As the conquests proceeded, ‘Umar mostly remained 
in Medina. An exception to this was a journey to 
Syria, dated to various times between 15/636 and 
17/638. There is much divergence in the sources 
regarding this journey (or journeys). ‘Umar apparently 
stopped at al-Djabiya [¢.v.], where he consulted his 


commanders and then, according to some versions, 
received a delegation from Jerusalem, who would agree 
to a treaty with the Muslims only if ‘Umar guaranteed 
it; or else, according to other accounts, he went on to 
Jerusalem and there received the submission of the 
city. Busse has shown, however, that Jerusalem had 
probably surrendered at least a year before, and that 
divergent accounts of ‘Umar’s stay in Jerusalem may 
be related to stages in the Islamisation of the city’s 
holy places (see AL-KUDs). A text, existing in a number 
of versions, in which ‘Umar receives the submission 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to the Muslims and 
formally sets out the rights and obligations of both 
parties, became known as the Pact or Covenant of 
‘Umar (‘ahd ‘Umar, a foundational text of the dhimma 
[¢.v.]. Much of the Pact has been shown to have orig- 
inated in later times; here, as elsewhere, developments 
extending over generations have been concentrated 
into idealised pictures associated with the revered figure 
of the second caliph. For indeed, "Umar's caliphate 
has traditionally been regarded as the time in which 
nearly all the major political institutions of Islam had 
their origin, which cannot have been so in every instance. 

Yet the Muslim state and the lives of its inhabi- 
tants did undergo profound changes during ‘Umar’s 
reign. As before, the conquerors adapted (often with 
little change) the existing administrative structures in 
the new territories, as well as coinage, personnel, lan- 
guages of administration and so on, But now came 
the institution of a register (diwün [g.».]; Puin, Der 
Diwan) containing the names of all those entitled to 
military pensions or stipends (‘ata’ [g.».]; see also DAFTAR; 
DJAYSH). In drawing up the diwan and dividing 


| revenues among the Muslims the principle of sabia, 
When ‘Umar became caliph, the movement of con- | 


precedence in Islam (length of adherence to the cause) 
was observed, together with (and partly in contra- 
diction to) tribal and family affiliations. The institu- 
tion of the diwàn is almost universally ascribed to 
‘Umar, as is a deliberate policy—for the Sawad of 
"Irak but arguably elsewhere as well—of preventing 
the Muslim Arabs from dispersing and settling as a 
landed aristocracy in the newly-conquered regions. 
‘Umar intended instead that they should cluster to- 
gether in towns, remaining available for further mili- 
tary expeditions and retaining a distinct identity as 
Muslim warriors. Meanwhile, they would receive sti- 
pends (ata?) from the proceeds of taxation on the con- 
quered peoples. Thus, while the conquered peoples 
enjoyed protection in their persons and property, 
together with the right to practise their religions, the 
conquered lands as a whole became a kind of trust in 
perpetuity for the benefit of future generations of 
Muslims. The land-ownership theory behind all this 
is complex (see Fay’; Schmucker, Untersuchungen), but 
there is no reason to doubt that its original impetus 
came during *Umar's caliphate. ‘Umar is likewise given 
credit for founding the new garrison towns, the amsar 


| which quickly grew into flourishing urban centres 


[see AL-BASRA; AL-KÜFA; AL-FUSTAT; MISR. B]. Subse- 
quent generations of jurists and administrators added 
to this complex but conceptually unified system of 
military service, taxation and land tenure, but they 
continued to view it as ‘Umar’s creation. 

"Umars other accomplishments are said to have 


| included the creation of the office of kad? [g.v.], the 


new calendar which dated from the Aidjra [see TA’RTKH. 
I. 1. it], and a great number of religious and civil 
ordinances regarding prayer, pilgrimage, fasting (see 
HADJD[; RAMADAN; SALAT; SAWM; TARAWIH), penal law 
and indeed nearly every conceivable area. We can- 
not know how much of this is historically accurate, 
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but certainly ‘Umar has always figured as an author- 
ity of the first rank. His role in the collection of the 
Kur’an has been debated, but was certainly impor- 
tant. ‘Umar also ordered the expulsion of the Christian 
and Jewish communities of Nadjran and Khaybar 
{g.vv.], and forbade non-Muslims to reside in the 
Hidjāz for longer than three days. 

Under ‘Umar the office of caliph (see KHALIFA) 
gained in solidity and prestige. Abü Bakr had styled 
himself £alifa in the sense of successor to the Prophet 
(though see Crone-Hinds, 19-20, 111-12) this ttle 
remained, of course, but ‘Umar also assumed the title 
amir al-mwminīn [q.v.] “Commander of the Faithful". 
On occasion, the sources convey a sense that ‘Umar 
held more prestige and authority than a strict Islamic 
understanding of the matter would really have allowed; 
or to put it differently, at times his role seems less 
that of a St. Paul and more that of a St. John the 
Baptist, in danger of encroaching on the unique author- 
ity of the Founder. Uneasiness over such a role may 
possibly lie behind the hadith “If God had wished for 
there to be another prophet after me, it would have 
been ‘Umar” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad i, 29, iv, 154; 
al-Muhibb, Afanāķib, i, 259; cf. Lazarus-Yafeh, 7). 
Similarly, the epithet often associated with ‘Umar, al- 
Fürük, is generally understood to mean “the one who 
distinguishes truth from falsehood" or *the true faith 
from the false," but Sachau and Levi Della Vida (in 
RSO, iv, 1074-6) already detected an association 
between Arabic fürük and Syriac pārēkā, “saviour, 
redeemer" and related words in Semitic languages 
denoting a messianic element. Traditions on ‘Umar 
as al-Fārūk are indeed connected with the ahl al-kitāb, 
especially the Jews, though the epithet is also said to 
have been given him by the Prophet; and some of 
the accounts of ‘Umar’s entry into Jerusalem have a 
messianic flavour (see Cook-Crone, 5-6; Bashear). 

As caliph, ‘Umar was only primus inter pares, and 
numerous anecdotes illustrate his accessibility. He 
nonetheless enjoyed a vast authority deriving from the 
respect and awe in which people held him. A stern, 
uncompromising character—in many anecdotes he 
chastises with a whip—he was no doubt more feared 
than loved. He was certainly famous for his temper, 
as in the story of his conversion, mentioned above, 
and in the episode of his throwing stones at the 
Muslim commanders at al-Djābiya when they appeared 
before him clad in silks and brocades (see Busse, ‘Omar 
as conqueror, 59, for a possible messianic aspect of some 
versions of this story). To the extent that "Alī and 
others opposed him, they did so quietly. 

Apparently, ‘Umar gave little thought to the suc- 
cession. He may have had Abū ‘Ubayda in mind, 
but the latter died in any case of the plague in the 
year 18/639. ‘Umar was assassinated, at the height 
of his powers (his age is given variously as 53, 55, 
60, 61 and 63), on 26 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 23/3 November 
644, by Abū Lu’lu’a, a Christian slave of al-Mughira 
b. Shu'ba [g.v.], then governor of Basra. The sources 
give as Abū Lu’lu’a’s motive a tax against which he 
had appealed in vain to the caliph. Caetani (v, 40- 
51) thought that Abū Lu’lu’a was the instrument of 
a conspiracy of Companions which included "Alī, 
Talha and al-Zubayr. One of ‘Umar’s sons, ‘Ubayd 
Allah (who died at Siffin in 37), believed in such a 
conspiracy, but he seems to have gone insane, and 
Levi Della Vida and Madelung (Succession, 69-70) have 
shown that the suspicion was unfounded. 

On his deathbed, ‘Umar called for a council or 
shūrā [g.v.] to choose a successor, though this too has 
been disputed, as has the question of whether he actu- 


ally proposed *Uthmàn b. ‘Affan [g.v.], the councils 
eventual choice. At any rate, it is consistent with all 
that we know regarding ‘Umar that he would have 
insisted on the principle of skūrā, together with that 
of sābiķa, already mentioned. Throughout his caliphate 
‘Umar adhered to these two principles (Madelung, 
58-9, 76-7), and yet there was contradiction between 
them. Thus we find ‘Umar advocating the equality 
of all believers before God (ft dhàt Allah, al-Tabari, 
i, 2217), while at the same time favouring particular 
groups in the allocation of offices and revenues. 

‘Umar did much to provide—if not as completely 
as is sometimes thought—a social and political frame- 
work for the religious edifice which had begun to rise 
in the days of Muhammad. But the rapid expansion 
of Islam which occurred during ‘Umar’s caliphate put 
that same framework at risk. Major questions remained 
unresolved, including that of relations between the 
early converts and the first Helpers (Ansar [9.v.]) on the 
one hand, and the ambitious Meccan aristocracy on 
the other; emerging jealousies between the first Arab 
conquerors in the newly-conquered lands and the 
waves of immigrants who came after them; and the 
general question of whether the Arab forces scattered 
throughout the immense territories would accept sub- 
ordination to the central authority in Medina. Modern 
discussions of these questions see the ruling élite as 
largely unified and concerned with maintaining its 
power over the tribesmen (Donner), or else as deeply 
divided (Madelung) Either way, severe tensions re- 
mained for which ‘Umar’s successor, ‘Uthman, would 
later pay the price. 

Shi*t tradition has never concealed its antipathy to 
‘Umar for having thwarted the claims of ‘Alf and the 
House of the Prophet. Sunni tradition, however, reveres 
‘Umar not only as a great ruler but also as one of 
the supreme models for all the Islamic virtues. He 
appears often in Sunni ģadīth, both transmitting from 
the Prophet and as an authority on his own, and 
sometimes in association with his son ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar [g.v.], a great jurist in his own right. In many 
hadiths and in the speeches and sermons attributed to 
‘Umar in biographies and chronicles, he expresses 
concern with intention, niyya [g.».]—-a theological topic 
much discussed in later ages, and perhaps an instance 
of later retrojection upon ‘Umar—and in general with 
what we might call the internalisation of norms. 
Probably less anachronistic on the whole are "Umars 
exhortations to his fellow-Muslims to follow the sim- 
ple, rough style of living which he himself prac- 
tised (shiddat al-aysh, Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 199-200). This 
stopped short of self-deprivation: himself an active and 
vigorous man, ‘Umar is said to have denounced 
extreme ascetics and mutawakkilūn (another likely 
anachronism) for their weakness and dependence, and 
he was quoted as saying that he preferred to die while 
travelling in search of legitimate gain (abtaght min fadh 
Uahi, cf. Kur'an, IL, 198, LXII, 10, LXXIII, 20), rather 
than in the ģiikād (al-Shaybàni, Jktisáb, Cairo 1938, 14, 
37; Kasb, Damascus 1980, 40-1, 61; on ‘Umar’s engag- 
ing in commerce while caliph, see Ibn Sa'd, ii/l, 
199, Il. 19-20). A distinctive type of symbolic poverty 
may be associated with ‘Umar, different from that of 
other Islamic rulers, including the other Rāshidūn 
(I. Mattson) [see AL-KHULAFĀ” AL-RĀSHIDŪN, in Suppl.]. 

Always the paradigmatic just ruler for Sunnis, ‘Umar 
appears in some 20th-century works as a model for 
democratic leadership and other modern values. Thus 
in greatly different circumstances, this austere, majes- 
tic figure continues to inspire respect and awe in the 
community of believers. 
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‘UMAR (II) s. ‘ABD aL-AZIZ b. Marwan b. 


al-Hakam, Abū Hafs al-Ashadjdj, fifth caliph of 
Umayyad | 


the Marwànid branch of the 
dynasty [g.v.], reigned 99/717 to 101/720. 


‘Umar was probably born in Medina, around 60/ | 
680, although some sources say that he was born in ; 
Egypt. He spent his early years in both places, espe- ' 


cially in Hulwan in Egypt, where his father resided 


as governor in the years 65-86/686-705. Nevertheless, | 
it was in Medina that ‘Umar was educated, and it ; 
was there that he allegedly first associated with promi- ' 


nent pious figures and muhaddithiin. After "Umars father 
died, his uncle, the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik [g.».], sum- 
moned ‘Umar to Damascus to confirm a marriage 
between ‘Umar and the caliph’s daughter Fatima. 


Shortly thereafter, ‘Abd al-Malik’s son and successor 
al-Walid I [g.7.] named ‘Umar as governor of Medina. 
Both of these acts may be seen as propitiatory ges- 
tures designed to soften relations between two rival 
branches of the Marwanid family. 

“Umar arrived at his new post in Medina in Rabi‘ 
I 87/February-March 706; his jurisdiction later in- 
cluded Mecca and Taf as well. Little is known of 
his activities as governor, but it is said that he im- 
mediately set out to govern in close association with 
the fukah@ of the Prophet’s city. Most accounts depict 
*Umar as a just governor, often leading the pilgrim- 
age, and being especially reverent to pious figures like 
Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab [see FUKAHA’ AL-MADINA AL-SAB'A. 


| VI, in Suppl], although others describe the young 


‘Umar as worldly and over-indulgent. In 88/707, 
‘Umar oversaw the expansion of the Mosque of the 
Prophet at al-Walid’s request. However, Umar’s lenient 
government in the Hidjāz may well have been his 
undoing there. It was to the Hidjaz that some ‘Irakis 
fled to avoid the harsher treatment of al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yüsuf [g.v.], the powerful and irascible governor 
of ‘Irak, and it was under pressure from al-Hadjdjadj 
that ‘Umar was recalled from his post in Sha‘ban 
93/May-June 712. 

‘Umar appears to have spent the next years of his 
life attached to the Umayyad court in Damascus, 
where, with the influential Radja’ b. Haywa al-Kindi 
[q.v. in Suppl.], he was an unofficial counsellor to the 
caliph Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.]. In 97/716, 
for example, he accompanied Sulayman on his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, stopping in Jerusalem on their 
return. When Sulayman became ill at Dabik [g.v.] in 
northern Syria while on campaign in 98/716, Radja? 
was able to persuade him to name ‘Umar as his suc- 
cessor with Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.] to follow, 
in contradiction to ‘Abd al-Malik's earlier wish that 
the succession remain solely among his own descen- 
dants. Although this sudden change evoked some oppo- 
sition from the line of ‘Abd al-Malik, the oath of 
allegiance to ‘Umar was secured, and ‘Umar was pro- 


| claimed caliph on 10 Safar 99/22 September 717. 


During his short reign as caliph, ‘Umar’s activities 
involved both military matters and domestic concerns. 
‘Umar has often been portrayed as a pacifist caliph, 
but it was more likely his concern over the dwindling 
caliphal treasury that dictated his stance on military 
affairs. Thus, in 99/717, ‘Umar did order the armies 
engaged in the costly and probably fruitless siege’ of 
Constantinople to be lifted, and the frontier with 
Byzantium to be withdrawn to the region of Malatya. 
However, he was still willing to send troops in that 
same year against the Turks, who had launched 
destructive attacks into Ādharbāydjān, and the tradi- 
üonal summer raids continued unabated. Similarly, in 
100/718, he ordered first an Irāķī and then a Syrian 
army to be sent against Khawaridj rebels under 
Shawdhab (or Bistám) al-Yashkuri in ‘Irak, although 
some sources relate that the rebels were placated 
through diplomatic means. 

‘Umar was also active in the internal affairs of the 
caliphate. Like other caliphs, he appointed and 
removed provincial governors as he saw fit. The most 
famous example is ‘Umar’s removal and imprison- 
ment of the Azdi notable Yazid b. al-Muhallab [see 
MUHALLABIDs], who had evidently reneged on promises 
of revenues that he had raised as Sulaymàn's gover- 
nor of ‘Irak and the East. But ‘Umar is best known 
for his fiscal policies, although these policies still remain 


| unclear. His famous “fiscal rescript” is not a docu- 


ment, but a text preserved in Ibn ‘Abd al Hakam's 
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[g.v.] later biography of the caliph, and the details of 
this text remain open to different interpretations. How- 
ever, it seems clear that, in this rescript as in other 
fiscal matters, ‘Umar was concerned with increasing 
the revenues accruing to the state while also ensur- 
ing that new converts to Islam would be granted the 
same lenient fiscal status of other Muslims. In any 
event, ‘Umar’s successors did not pursue his policies 
further, and their long-term significance for the fiscal 
régime of the caliphate was small. 

En route from Damascus to Aleppo, perhaps head- 
ing for his nearby estate at Khunāsira [9.v.], ‘Umar 
took ill, some sources alleging that he was poisoned 
by the family of ‘Abd al-Malik. He died on 20 or 
25 Radjab 101/5 or 10 February 720 in the village 
of Dayr Sim‘an (near Mafarrat al-Nu'mān), where he 
was buried in a plot that he himself had purchased. 
The ruins of his tomb, of uncertain date, can still be 
seen today. 

"Umar's significance lies as much in the complexity 
of his later image as it does in his accomplishments as 
caliph. On the one hand, to later generations, ‘Umar 
was an exemplar of the Muslim virtues of piety, equity 
and humility. The fact that his mother, Umm ‘Asim, 
was the granddaughter of the Rightly-Guided caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab [g.v.] was frequently stressed. The 
links and similarities between the Umayyad caliph and 
his revered namesake were often mentioned and 
elaborated, to the point that some commentators in- 
cluded him among the ranks of the caliphs designated 
as Rightly-Guided [see AL-KHULAFA' AL-RASHIDUN, in 
Suppl.]; indeed, there is some evidence suggesting that 
‘Umar viewed himself as the redeeming Mahdi [4.».] 
and a renewer (mudjaddid) of Islam as the community 
approached the end of the first Islamic century (see 
P. Crone and M. Hinds, God's caliph, Cambridge 1986, 
114 and index). 

On the other hand, anecdotal evidence abounds 
which depicts ‘Umar, especially the youthful ‘Umar, 
as a typical Umayyad prince of his day, fond of pomp 
and luxury. These latter accounts, however, may be 
a mere counterpoint to the image of the mature 
‘Umar, serving to further heighten the image of the 


virtuous caliph. ‘Umar’s reputation for piety and his | 


interest in religious affairs also extended beyond 
Muslim audiences, and it is this image of “Umar that 
certainly accounts for the Christian polemical pseudo- 
correspondence that was attributed to him and the 
Byzantine emperor Leo III. To the belles-lettrists and 
historians of the ‘Abbasid era and later, ‘Umar was 
something of an enigma: a prince of the despised 
Umayyad house, and yet a pious statesman worthy 
of nostalgia and imitation. As such, he is one of the 
few early historical personages who became the sub- 
ject of discrete biographical works early on. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. The main narrative 
sources for early Islam all contain relevant mate- 
rial. See especially Ya‘kubi, Ta’rikh, à, 361-63 and 


index; Tabari, ii, 1340-72 and index; Kindi, Wulāt ; 


Misr, ed. Guest, 48-55; Ibn A‘tham al-Kūfī, Kitab 
al-Futūh, Haydarabad 1968-75, vii, 306-23; Balā- 
dhurī, Futüh, index; Mas'üdi, Murüdj, index; Frag- 
menta historicorum arabicorum, ed. de Goeje, 37-64 and 
index; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidéya wa *l-nihāya, Cairo 
1929-32, ix, 184-219. The earliest biographical work 


on ‘Umar is Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Strat ‘Umar b. | 


‘Abd al-Aziz, ed. ‘Ubayd, Cairo 1983; see also Ibn 
al-Djawzī, Manāķib ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, ed. Becker, 
Leipzig 1899. 

2. Studies. C.H. Becker, Studien zur Omajjadenge- 
schichte. A. "Omar H, in ZA, xv (1900), 1-36; J. Well- 


hausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 

Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom and its fall, Calcutta 1927, 

267-311; H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal reseript of “Umar II, 

in Arabica, ti (1955), 1-16; V.V. Barthold, Caliph 

‘Umar H and the conflicting reports on his personality, 

in ZQ, xv (1971), 69-85; C.E. Bosworth, Raja’ ibn 

Haywa al-Kindi and the Umayyad caliphs, in IQ, xvi 

(1972), 36-80 (with description of ‘Umar’s tomb by 

J. Dickie, 80-1); G.R. Hawting, The first dynasty of 

Islam, London 1987, 72-81; A. Guessous, Le reserit 

fiscal de Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz: une nouvelle appréciation, 

in fsf., Ixxiii (1996), 113-37. (P.M. Coss) 

‘UMAR (s. ‘Asp Arran) B. ABI RABĪA aL- 
MaxuzüMi, an Umayyad ghazal [g.».] poet of re- 
nown, reputedly a member of the Meccan aristocracy 
whose paternal uncle, according to Ibn Kutayba 
(al-Shi'r, 348), was Abū Djahl ‘Amr b. Hisham b. al- 
Mughira [g.v.]. His father and brother held admin- 
istrative posts in South Arabia (whence his family’s 
wealth is said to have derived) and Basra respectively. 
In his verse, ‘Umar usually refers to himself as ‘Umar, 
Abu 'I-Khattāb or al-Mughīrī and once as Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah (P. Schwarz, Der Diwan des ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rebi'a, 
Leipzig 1901-9, i, 189, poem 278, v. 4), although he 
seems to have preferred to be known by the name 
of his grandfather. Schwarz (op. cit, iv, 5-7) sees in 
his name a connection between him and the sec- 
ond caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab [g.v.]: tradition, which 
Schwarz broadly supports, held that the poet was born 
on the day on which the caliph was assassinated, i.e. 
in 23/644. 

Poem | in the diwdn is said to have been com- 
posed by the young ‘Umar at the instigation of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas [g.v.]: it is a rà^yya of seventy-three 
verses, heavily indebted to the nasīb of the Mu‘allaka 
of Imru? al-Kays, in which characteristic features of 
"Umar's ghazal are in evidence; the seductive prowess 
of the proud poet (an object of adoration for both 
poet and beloved), the desert mise-en-scène (even for 
municipal dramas), the blend of all-consuming ardour 
(similar in spirit to the love known as 'Udhri [q.v.]) 
and the performative, physical love known as Hidjàzi, 
the dialogue of beloved with companion(s), the noc- 
turnal invasion of the woman's tent (here very rem- 
iniscent of [mru? al-Kays's poem), combined in the 
manner of a bipartite, polythematic kasida [q.v.] to 
conclude with a desert rahi! [.v.], identified by Th. 
Bauer (Altarabische Dichtkunst. Eine Untersuchung ihrer 
Struktur und Entwicklung am Beispiel der Onagerepisode, 
Wiesbaden 1992, i, 71) as structurally valid and not 
lacunose. This was the self-professedly artistic format 
(focused on animal portraits) of the pre-Islamic poets. 
A further characteristic of *Umar's poetry is parody, 
of both tradition and self: the travel-hardened Bedouin 
hero of vv. 14-16 needs the help of his beloved and 
her sisters to escape—in one version, dressed as a 
woman; his concluding desert-journey (in which ani- 
mal portraits do not appear) is, by implication, to 
keep his tryst with Nu‘m at ‘Azwar (v. 41). See 
D. Cowell, Narrative art in “Umar Ibn Abi Rabi‘a, in 
G. de Lama (ed.), Middle East 1, Colegio de México 
1982 (30th International Congress of Human Sciences 
in Asia and North America 1976), 78-93, and J.E. 
Montgomery and J.N. Mattock, The metaphysical *Umar?, 
in JAL, xx (1989), 12-13. Typical also of this parody 
is poem 195, v. 10, in which a rival for the atten- 
tions of Nu‘m (herself a gazelle) is described, as he 
deprives the poet of his kill, in language appropriate 
to the hunter in traditional animal portraits. 

Little is known about ‘Umar’s life. He reputedly 
passed much of it in either Medina or Mecca: the 
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account in the K. a/-Aghānī concentrates on the lat- 
ter, though this information may be derived from an 
over-literal reading of poems in which these places 
and their environs are mentioned (for a list, see 
Schwarz, iv, 13-16), on the assumption that the locu- 
tor of the poem (if authentic) and ‘Umar are one 
and the same. The same strictures apply to other 
toponyms in ‘Umar’s poetry (id, iv, 15): they do 
not in themselves constitute proof that the poet vis- 
ited them. Indeed, the encounter with Djamil [9.v.] 
in Syria is patently legendary. ‘Umar died in either 
93/712 or 103/721. One tradition has him repent of 
his mis-spent youth and devote the latter part of his 
life to Islam. The sources, indeed, do not question 
his devotion to Islam, which features prominently in 
much of his ghazal. 

*Umar's diwan represents the most conspicuous and 
voluminous example of Hidjāzī ghazal, although it is 
not without its accretions and falsifications. The emer- 
gence of this phenomenon, together with its bed-fellow 
‘Udhri ghazal, has been variously explained, largely in 
socio-economic terms (the disintegration of tribal soci- 
ety, though this was not as profoundly impacted upon 
by Islam as has been supposed; the influx of Persian 
and Levantine slaves, with their artistic traditions, into 
al-Hidjaz; the emergence of a leisured aristocracy and 
a jeunesse dorée; see S. Enderwitz, Liebe als Beruf. Al- 
‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf und das Gazal, Beirut 1995, 12-16) 
and in political terms (the relocation of imperial power 
from Medina to Damascus) and has been tied to the 
prevalence of Mecca and Medina as settings for 
"Umar's amorous escapades. There is no proof that 
‘Umar’s verse was composed in either place: they may 
be imaginative settings (pace J.-C. Vadet's characteri- 
sation of him as a pure Hidjāzī, in terms both liter- 
ary and geographical: L’Esprit courtois en Orient, Paris 
1968, 112); on the fictionality of ‘Umar’s poetry, see 
further Enderwitz, of. cit, 124-6. It is not known 
whether independent love poems were composed in 
the pre-Islamic period, although mediaeval literary 
opinion avers that the nasīb was incorporated into the 
polythematic ode early in the 6th century. Conse- 
quently, the poetic tradition in which ‘Umar was com- 
posing is obscure and modern explanations of the 
emergence of ghazal do not consider this; Wagner re- 
marks that Abū Dahbal al-Djumahi [g.»] and Kays 
b. Dharīh composed independent love songs before 
“Umar (Grundzüge, à, 61). J.-C. Vadet's account (43- 
118) at least has the merit of considering aesthetic 


considerations, although he overstates the importance | 


of the influence of singer on poet in terms of sub- 
ject-matter, though not of metre, commissioning or 
popularising. R. Jacobi has discussed the role of Abü 
Dhwayb [go] in the transition from nasīb to ghazal 
(Die Anfänge der arabischen Gazalpoesie: Abū Dwaib al- 


Hudalī, in Isl, lxi [1984], 218-50; eadem, Time and | 


reality in nasib and ghazal, in JAL, xvi (1985], 1-17), 
and ‘Umar’s Hidjazi ghazal can be explained exclusively 
in literary terms, as the appropriation (perhaps recla- 
mation) of the nasīb as mufakhara (g.v.] (typified by 
Imru” al-Kays) from the kasida (although ‘Umar also 
feels free to use themes and motifs of the nasib, e.g. 
concluding one poem, Schwarz no. 9, with the deserted 


encampment) and from the past (in the manner of | 


Abū Dhu'ayb, although *Umar's lack of sentimental- 
ity in his occasional treatment of the past is singu- 
lar, e.g. Schwarz no. 299): his ofi-mentioned poetic 
characterisation of women and their independence 


renders them more of a challenge for, and therefore | 


upon possession more of a testimony to, his erotic 
(heroic) élan. "Udhrī ghazal is also a literary develop- 


ment from the pre-Islamic heritage, in counteraction 
to the ephemeralness of Hidjazi love. It would be 
unwise to exclude consideration of the ghazal as a lit- 
erary and antinomian response to the eschatological 
prescriptions of the Kur'àn. 

A taxonomic analysis of the 333 poems and 109 
fragments in ‘Umar’s diwàn should be effected on the 
principles established by Th. Bauer for Abu Tammam 
[¢.v.] (Abū Tammàm's contribution to ‘Abbasid gazal poetry, 
in JAL, xxvii (1996), 13 ff), focused on his four cat- 
egories of courting, message, report (type 1: descrip- 
tion; type 2: event) and complaint, thereby establishing 
the relative frequency of poems of amorous adven- 
ture (i.e. narratives, often of astonishing inventiveness 
and unpredictability) and of declarations of undying 


; or unfulfilled love and facilitating a proper apprecia- 


tion of the role of "Udhrī love in his ghazal. Such an 
analysis has partially been undertaken by Audebert 
(see BibL), though from different premises. The selec- 
tive process of transmission may also have eliminated 
many poems which do not conform to the received 
picture of ‘Umar; still extant, for example, are some 
pieces of tribal mufakhara (e.g. Schwarz, nos. 197, 205), 
panegyric (e.g. Schwarz, no. 247) and a marthya (g.v.] 
(Schwarz, no. 222), suggesting poetic activity of a more 
traditional sort. The complete picture of ‘Umar the 
poet has yet to be drawn. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see C. Audebert, Réflexions sur la composition 
des poèmes de ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘a, in Cahiers de lin- 
guistique d”Orientalisme et de Slavistique, v-vi (1975), 17- 
29, ix (1977), 1-14; eadem, Rime et parallélisme dans 
un poème de ‘Umar b. Abi Rabra, ou le jeu de l'attente 
déjouće, in Annales de Institut Français d'Archéologie orien- 
tale du Caire, 1980, 355-67; R. Jacobi, Theme and 
variations in Umayyad ghazal poetry, in JAL, xxiii (1992), 
109-19; T. Seidensticker, Anmerkungen zum Gedicht 
‘Umar Ibn Abt Rabi'a nr. 299 ed. Schwarz, in W. Hein- 
richs and G. Schoeler, Festschrifi Ewald Wagner zum 
65. Geburtstag. Studien zur arabischen Dichtung, Stuttgart 
1994, 131-44. — (J.-E. Monrcomery) 
‘UMAR s. ‘ALI [see IBN AL-FĀRIDJ. 

‘UMAR s. AYYUB [see AL-MUZAFFAR, AL-MALIK]. 

‘UMAR s. HAFS [see MUHALLABIDS. iv]. 

‘UMAR s. HAFSUN, leader of a famous 
long-running rebellion in the province of Reíyo 
(Málaga) in Muslim Spain who, in 267/880, rebelled 
against the Umayyad amirs of Cordova, and two years 
before his death in 305/918, eventually surrendered con- 
ditionally to the amir, later caliph, ‘Abd al-Rahmān IIT 
al-Nasir. 

Towards the end of the 3rd/9th century, mainly 
as a result of the weakness of the Umayyad amirate, 
al-Andalus experienced several uprisings, mostly by neo- 
Muslims (muwalladiin). The rebellion of the muzwallad 
“Umar b. Hafsün was the most dangerous due to the 
fact that it dragged on for almost half a century, 
gradually assuming a national character, and that Ibn 
Hafsün was mainly supported by local Christians 
(adjam) and muwallads and was frequently in collusion 
with the adversaries of the amirate both within Spain 
and beyond. 

According to Ibn Hayyan [g.v.], our main source 
on the rebellion, Ibn Hafsün's full name was ‘Umar 
b. Hafs (Spanish augmentative Hafsün) b. ‘Umar b. 
Dja‘far al-Islami. ‘Umar’s great grandfather, Dja‘far, 
had converted from Christianity to Islam, hence the 
epithet zslēmī attached to his name. Alfonso, Dja‘far’s 
great-grandfather, is described as a Visigothic count 
(kūnis). 

"Umar's father owned a farm in the district of 
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Ronda but, after his bad-tempered son had caused 
the death of a neighbour’s son, he moved with his 
family and settled in the Serrania de Ronda not far 
from Bobastro [see BARBASHTURU]. Following another 
misdemeanour, ‘Umar fled to Tahart, capital of the 
Rustamids [9.v.], in North Africa where he was appren- 
ticed to an Andalusian tailor for a few weeks before 
deciding to return home. Ibn al-Kütiyya's remark that 
‘Umar’s departure was prompted by his fear of being 
detained by the Rustamid ruler of Tahart “whose 
allegiance was to the Umayyads” is a credible expla- 
nation for ‘Umar’s sudden decision to return to al- 
Andalus, since close political and economic relations 
existed between the Umayyads of Cordova and the 
Rustamids throughout the 3rd/9th century. 

On returning home, ‘Umar joined an uncle who 
enlisted some forty men with whose help ‘Umar estab- 
lished himself in Bobastro, an old castle halfway 


between Antequera and Ronda, standing on a high | 


and precipitous rock overlooking the ravine of the 
Guadalhorce, the site of which was identified by 
Simonet as Las Mesas de Villaverde, some 7 km/4 
miles to the east of Ardales and some 8 km/5 miles 
to the north of modern Carratraca. It was from 
Bobastro that ‘Umar b. Hafsün launched his rebellion 
in 267/880 against the amir of Cordova, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān (r. 238-73/852-86). Having been 
persuaded to surrender three years later, Ibn Hafsün 
joined the amir's army and is said to have partici- 
pated in an expedition in the Upper March against 
Alfonso III of Asturias and the muwallad rebel Muham- 
mad b. Kasi. Finding himself mistreated by the city 
prefect upon his return to Cordova, Ibn Hafsün de- 
fected a year later, reoccupied Bobastro and soon 
dominated the whole area between Algeciras and 
Murcia. 

In an appeal to the people in the province of 
Reiyo—then mostly Christians and neo-Muslims—Ibn 
Hafsün is quoted as having said, “Already for too 
long you have endured the yoke of the sultan who 
robs you and overburdens you with taxes, while the 
Arabs humiliate you and treat you as slaves. My sole 
ambition is to avenge your wrongs and deliver you 
from your bondage." (Bayan, ii, 114). Ibn Hafsün's 
followers are said to have constituted the lowest stra- 
tum of society and, to secure their support, he promised 
them—in the manner of Robin Hood—land and spoils. 
The chroniclers, however, list a number of virtues 
which endeared Ibn Hafsün to his followers, such as 
humility, fair dealing, honouring the brave, readiness 
to forgive and protection of women. 

In the second year of his reign, the amir al-Mundhir 
(r. 273-5/886-8) overcame Ibn Hafsün, who sued for 
peace but soon reneged, whereupon the amir laid siege 
to Bobastro during which, six weeks later, he died, 
probably poisoned at the instigation of his brother 
‘Abd Allah who succeeded him. 

The latter’s authority, however, barely extended 
beyond his capital, as Ibn Hafsün had occupied seve- 
ral fortresses and townships along the Guadalquivir, 
including Poley—known later as Aguilar—whence he 
launched ceaseless forays into the Campiña of Cordova. 
Meanwhile, on account of a personal grudge against 
the amir, Servando (Sharband), whose father and name- 
sake was the comes of the Mozarabs in Cordova, sought 
refuge with Ibn Hafsün, who entrusted him with 
launching incursions in the vicinity of the capital, in 
the course of which Servando was killed. Servando's 
defection, however, does not seem to have found any 
response amongst the Mozarabs of Cordova. 

Ibn Hafsün reached the zenith of his power in 


278/891 when he installed himself in Poley, and it 
was then that he began to exchange correspondence 
and gifts with Ibrahim b. Ahmad, the Aghlabid amir 
of Ifrikiya. Ibn Hafsün aspired to replace the Umayyad 
amir and proclaim his allegiance to the ‘Abbasid caliph 
in Baghdad, thereby assuming in al-Andalus a role 
akin to that of the Aghlabid amīrs, i.e. real inde- 
pendence with nominal allegiance to the ‘Abbasids. 

The decision of the amir ‘Abd Allah to lead his 
troops in person against Ibn Hafsün was a brave one 
that was to determine the very survival of the Umayyad 
dynasty in al-Andalus. Though twice the size of the 
amirs army, Ibn Hafsün's forces were routed in the 
encounter at Poley (1 Rabi* I 278/13 July 891). The 
amir proceeded to lay siege to Bobastro, where Ibn 
Hafsün had taken refuge. Within only one year from 
the battle, however, Ibn Hafsūn regained full control 
of the provinces of Reiyo, Elvira and Jaén. 

In 285/898, Ibn Hafsün negotiated an alliance with 
the muwallad rebel in the Upper March, Muhammad 
b. Lope b. Kasi, but it came to nothing as Ibn Kast 
fell in an engagement with the Tudjibid governor of 
Saragossa (Ramadàn 285/October 898). 

Ibn Hafsün is said to have forsworn Islam openly 
in 286/899 and to have converted, together with all 
members of his family, to Christianity, the religion of 
his ancestors. As a result, most of his muwallad sup- 
porters deserted him and the jurists (fukahā”) pro- 
claimed a djihàd against him. Henceforth, Ibn Hafsūn 
is invariably referred to by Andalusian chroniclers as 
the infidel (kāfir), apostate (murtadd), atheist (mulhid) 
and polytheist (mushrik). 

The charge of apostasy, however, was not levelled 
against Ibn Hafsun until after the fall of Bobastro 
some thirty years later. According to Ibn al-Khatib 
(Amal, 32), Ibn Hafsün is said to have “relied com- 
pletely on Christians and to have, allegedly, assumed 
the faith of his ancestors." 

Although Ibn Hafsün may have secretly converted 
to Christianity, it is most unlikely that he publicly 
renounced Islam, for how can that be reconciled with 
his simultaneous proclamation of allegiance to the 
Idrisids in northern Morocco, his alliance with Ibrahim 
b. Hadjdjadj, the Arab lord of Seville, and his procla- 
mation of allegiance, a few years later, to ‘Ubayd 
Allāh, the new Shi‘i caliph in Ifrikiya? Moreover, had 
Ibn Hafsün really apostasised, the Umayyads would 
no doubt have immediately exploited such an event 
in order to rally Muslim public opinion throughout 
al-Andalus against him. 

In the last decade of ‘Abd Allah’s reign (r. 275- 
300/888-912), Ibn Hafsün lost the initiative. The amir 
recaptured Jaén, Archidona (Belda) and Baza, while 
his troops ravaged the district of Bobastro. 

On succeeding to his grandfather, the young amir 
*Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad (r. 300-50/912-61) 
was confronted with several rebels, chief of whom was 
‘Umar b. Hafsün, “head of dissension (fiina) and of 
fanatical solidarity (asabiyya) with the Christians and 
muwallads” (Hulla, u, 159). 

The policy adopted by the new amir, combining 
flexible diplomacy (mudārāt) with firmness, proved fruit- 
ful. In the first year of his reign, he recovered Ecija 
and defeated Ibn Hafsün near Elvira. In the follow- 
ing year, Seville was recovered from Ibn Hadjdjadj, 
thereby depriving Ibn Hafsün of an important Arab 
ally. On entering Algeciras (301/914), the amir's com- 
mander set fire to several vessels used by Ibn Hafsün 
for traffic with Morocco. On the amirs orders, the 
navy was to patrol the coast from Algeciras to Murcia 
so as to stop provisions reaching the rebel from North 
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Africa, and as a precautionary measure against the 
Shi‘7 threat. 

Eventually, Ibn Hafsün sought peace (303/916) from 
the amir, who entrusted the task of negotiating peace 
terms to his Christian physician and wazir, Yahya b. 
Ishak, and to his Azdjb, Badr b. Ahmad. It would 
seem that Ibn Hafsün was pressed to take this step 
by his Christian supporters, led by Dja‘far b. Maksim 
(Maximo), bishop of Bobastro. 


The terms agreed upon seem to have been quite 


favourable to Ibn Hafsün, for he and his descendants 
after him were to retain Bobastro as well as 162 other 
fortresses (Muktabas, v, 115). 

Unvanquished, ‘Umar b. Hafsün died in Bobastro 
on 16 Sha'bān 305/1 February 918, after a rebellious 
career which spanned almost forty years. He was sur- 
vived by four sons, three of whom—Dja‘far, Sulayman 
and Hafs—successively ruled Bobastro and intermit- 
tently rebelled against the amir of Cordova. Eventually, 


Hafs surrendered and joined the amir's expedition in | 


Galicia. Bobastro finally fell on 23 Dhu 'I-Ķa'da 315/ 


19 January 928. Two months later, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn | 


entered Bobastro; ‘Umar’s body was disinterred and 
it was found that he had been buried according to 


Christian rites, a point which was taken as clear evi- | 


dence of his apostasy. His body was removed to 


Cordova and crucified between the bodies of two of | 


his sons. 
The great mosque built by Ibn Hafsün at the out- 


set of his rebellion was demolished, as it had alleg- | 
edly been built with the proceeds of Muslim spoils. | 


New mosques were now built in Bobastro while exist- 
ing churches were demolished. Fortresses through- 
out the province of Reiyo were likewise destroyed 
and their Christian occupants deported to the low- 
lands which they had occupied prior to Ibn Hafsün's 
rebellion. 

‘Umar b. Hafsün appears to have been an adven- 


turer, an opportunist and man of ambition who aspired | 


to achieve independence. His real aim throughout was 


to achieve for himself in al-Andalus what had been | 


achieved by the Aghlabid amirs of Kayrawan, ie. de 
facto independence with nominal allegiance to a remote 
caliphate. Initially, circumstances were favourable to 


him, but after his defeat at Poley (278/891), his power | 


steadily declined. 


of the Straits, the incessant attacks on Bobastro and 
its district, the recurrent famines and epidemics, the 


divisions within the ranks of his followers and the ex- | 


haustion of the people by the long-running struggle— 
all these factors combined led to the eventual failure 
of the rebellion. Yet, under the peace agreement con- 
cluded with al-Nàsir, ‘Umar b. Hafsün retained 
Bobastro and quíte a large number of fortresses for 
himself and his descendants. He was not beaten in 
battle nor was Bobastro captured by force. Al-Nasir 
probably saw fit to conciliate ‘Umar b. Hafsün by 
keeping him in control of Bobastro as his vassal so 


that he could free himself to deal with the other rebels | 


and to concentrate on the new Shī'ī power which 
posed a far greater threat both to the Maghrib and 
al-Andalus. 
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(Amin Tipi) 
‘UMAR s. HUBAYRA [see IBN HUBAYRAJ. 
“UMAR s. IBRAHIM A1-KHAYYAMI [see ‘umar 
KHAYYAM]. : t] 
‘UMAR s. SA'ID aL-FUTI (ca. 1796-1864) a dis- 
tinguished scholar and muģjāhid of the Tidjà- 


| niyya farika [g.v.] in the western Sudan. ‘Umar was 
Al-Nāsir's conciliatory but firm policy, the blockade | 


born in Halwar in Futa Toro (present-day Senegal) 
to a modest scholarly family of the Fulbe [g.v.] eth- 
nic group. He was initiated into the Tidjaniyya in 
Mauritania by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Nakil. A turning point 
in *Umar's life was his pilgrimage to Mecca, on which 
he set out, according to traditions cited by Ly-Tall 
(Un Islam militant, 83), in 1825. While in the Hidjāz 


| (1828-30) ‘Umar was attached to Muhammad al-Ghālī, 


the Tidjani khalifa for al-Hidjaz. In his book Rimāh 


| hizb al-rahim (i, 194-5) “Umar relates that besides 


instructing him in the special teachings of the Tidja- 
niyya, Muhammad al-Ghālī appointed him khalifa of 
the Tidjaniyya for the western Sudan. On the way 
back from Mecca, ‘Umar spent about six years (1832-8) 
in Sokoto [g.v.], during which he had very close con- 
tacts with sultan Muhammad Bello, whose daughter 
he married. 

“Umar b. Sa‘id’s career as a mudjáhid was related 
to the self-esteem which he developed as a result of 
his relations with Muhammad al-Ghàli and Muham- 
mad Bello and to his acquaintance with the gjihād 
tradition of Sokoto, but it did not result directly from 
these. For after leaving Sokoto and spending some 
time in Masina, ‘Umar settled down to the life of a 
religious teacher in a community of his own which 
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he created in 1840 in Jegunko in Futa Djallon [g.v]. 
There he completed in 1845 his most important work, 
Rimah hizb al-rahim. The project of launching a ģiihād 
seems to have taken shape in ‘Umar’s mind during 
a voyage which he made through Senegambia in 
1846-7, during which he won followers and spent 
some time in his home town of Halwar. In 1849 he 
moved his community to Dingiray to the east of 
Jegunko in the territory of the Maninka kingdom of 
Tamba. Robinson suggests that through moving his 
community to a territory ruled by a non-Muslim king, 
‘Umar intended to create propitious conditions for 
starting his djihàd. Indeed, after settling in Dingiray, 
he had it fortified and had his followers armed with 
weapons which he bought from British traders in 
Freetown and French traders along the Senegal river 
respectively. The ‘Umarian community achieved its 
first military success against the forces sent in Sep- 
tember 1852 by Yimba, the king of Tamba, to capture 
Dingiray (Robinson, The holy war of Umar Tal, 112-31). 

The wars of ‘Umar b. Sa‘id cannot be described 
in any detail here. Suffice it to say that from June 
1854 he started his expansion northwards into 
Senegambia. Two defeats which he suffered in 1857 
at Medine and in 1859 at Gemu at the hands of the 
French made him change the direction of his con- 
quests towards the Middle Niger. After conquering 
the pagan kingdom of Segu [9.v.] in March 1861, 
‘Umar became involved in a conflict with Ahmad b. 
Ahmad, the Muslim ruler of Masina, and his ally the 
chief of the Kadiriyya [g.v.] Ahmad al-Bakkā'ī al-Kuntī 
in Timbuktu. In this way ‘Umar’s dad developed 
into a conflict with the Ķādiriyya over hegemony in 
the Middle Niger region, in the course of which 
Ahmad al-Bakka'i conducted a religious campaign 
against ‘Umar, denouncing especially his launching of 
djihād against fellow Muslims (cf. Abun-Nasr, The 
Tyaniyya, 168-71). In May 1862 ‘Umar b. Sa‘id 
defeated and killed Ahmad b. Ahmad, but shortly 
afterwards he was besieged in the latter’s capital 
Hamadullahi by the rebellious people of Masina sup- 
ported by Ahmad al-Bakka’i. ‘Umar fled with a small 
party of followers from Hamdullahi on 6 February 
1864, but was killed a few days later by his pursuers. 
Segu remained under the rule of *Umar's son Ahmad 
until the French forces under Archinard arrived there 
in 1893. 

Through his writings (cf. Willis, The writings of al-Hajj 
*Umar, but more importantly through making strict 
adherence to [slamic norms the basis of religious soli- 
darity amongst his followers and justifying the launch- 
ing of ģihād against Muslim rulers through their 
deviation from these norms, ‘Umar b. Sa‘id became 
an important reformer of Islamic religious life in the 
western Sudan. The Tidjaniyya had had followers in 
the western Sudan before him, but it was his great 
prestige as religious scholar and holy warrior which 
laid the foundations for its becoming the only tarīka 
which could rival the much older Ķādiriyya for the 
allegiance of the Muslims in this region. 
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(Jamī M. ABUN-NASR) 

‘UMAR s. SHABBA b. 'Abīda b. Rayta (Rā'ita) 
al-Numayri al-Basri, Abū Zayd, expert in akkbār 
on history as well as poets and poetry, very 
important source for some of the most prom- 
inent works of Arabic literature and himself 
author of akhbār collections which mostly survive in 
the quotations of later authors (173-262/789-878). His 
father's name was Zayd, "Shabba" being a nickname 
taken from a song that his father's mother used to 
sing for him when he was a boy. ‘Umar was born 
at Basra as a mawlā of the Banü Numayr, as men- 
tioned by Yāķūt (Irshad, vi, 481-2) and al-Safadi (Wāfī, 
xxii, 488-9). He must have received a thorough edu- 
cation before he went to Baghdad, where he lectured 
as a muhaddith (al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Ta^rk Baghdad, 
xi, 208-10). Ibn Abr Hatim al-Razi (b. 240/854) em- 
phasises his reputation as a reliable and serious scholar. 
He also reports that he himself, together with his fa- 
ther, used to write down, or copy, materials at ‘Umar’s 
lectures (katabtu ‘anhu, see al-Djarh wa ‘l-ta‘dil, Hayda- 
rabad, iii, 116). ‘Umar also taught the ģirā?āt (Ibn al- 
Djazarī, Ghāyat al-nihàya fī tabakat al-kurrā”, no. 2407), 
and as an adib, he produced some poetry. Verses in 
honour of al-Hasan b. Makhlad (d. ca. 271/884-3), 
who served al-Mutawakkil and later became vizier 
under al-Mu‘tamid, are preserved in biographical lit- 
erature. His interest in literary matters is abundantly 
documented in later sources, and he is said to have 
copied the diwan of al-'Abbàs b. al-Ahnaf (Sezgin, ii, 
513-14). 

Al-Khatib mentions that ‘Umar settled at Samarra’ 
near the end of his life. However, this must have been 
some twenty-five years before his death in Djumada 
II 262/March 878, because, as he reports himself to 
Abū "Alī al-Anazi (i.e. the adib al-Hasan b. ‘Ulayl, 
d. 290/902), ‘Umar was soon after his coming to 
Samarra’ submitted to the mzhna [q.v.], which was in 
fact ended by al-Mutawakkil as early as between 
234/848-9 and 237/851-2. Al-‘Anazi, who was a stu- 
dent of “Umar b. Shabba at Samarra’, also reports that 
he did not bow to pressure, and as a punishment 
(some of) his books were torn to pieces. In protest 
against this ill-treatment, he abstained from lecturing 
for a certain period. Not all of his books were lost, how- 
ever. Ibn al-Nadim (al-Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 125-6) 
says that when he died, his son Abū Tahir Ahmad, 
who was an able poet (al-Safadi, vii, 261-2), sold his 
father's books. 

Most important is *Umar's role as an authority for 
akhbar on history and literary matters. He was a pro- 
lific author, as we learn from the titles of his books 
given in the Fihrist (loc. cit.) and in the lists of Yāķūt, 
al-Dhahabī (Siyar alām al-nubala’, xii, 371-2) and al- 
Safadi. The subject matter indicated by these titles 
concerns history, particularly focused on urban cen- 
tres (Basra, al-Küfa, Medina, Mecca), narrative mate- 
rial about poets and their poetry, and the *arabiyya. 
The abundant quotations from ‘Umar in such works 
as the Tarīkh of al-Tabarī and, to a lesser degree, 
the Ansāb al-ashrāf of al-Baladhuri, Abu ’I-Faradj al- 
Isfahānī's al-Aghant and Makati al-Talibiyyin, and al- 
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Muwashshah of al-Marzubānī, contain material in con- 
formity with these titles, and it is likely that they are 
taken from collections which ‘Umar b. Shabba pro- 
duced and used in his teaching. However, only the 
Akhbar al-Madina, which al-Dhahabi himself had seen 
in part, has survived in a late and damaged manu- 
script (Tarīkā al-Madina al-munawwara, ed. Fahim 
Muhammad Shaltüt, 4 vols. Beirut 1410/1990). It con- 
tains akhbār, quoted with full isn@ds and without any 
comments, about the life of the Prophet, of ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattāb and of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. The mur- 
der of the third caliph is not included; the title Afaktal 


*Uthmán mentioned in the Fihrist could be a continu- | 


ation of this book. Al-Tabarī and al-Balādhurī, who 
both extensively quote ‘Umar for other topics, do not 
seem to have used this particular collection. It comes 
as a surprise that only one of the titles given by Ibn 
al-Nadim and in the above-mentioned lists is found 
quoted by a later author: al-Tabarī (ii, 168) refers to 
the Akhbar ahl al-Basra. Yaküt also refers to this book 
in general terms, but does not quote from it (FJ. 
Heer, 32), and al-Sakhawi knew of this book as well 
(Rosenthal, 462). 

The huge amount of quotations from ‘Umar in the 
Aghānī proves Abu "l-Faradj's substantial dependence 
on these materials. He does not mention any title of 
a book by ‘Umar, but received the material from dif- 
ferent informants who had probably produced recen- 


sions of Umars collections, Tabakāt al-shu'arā” and the | 
Aghānī. In a similar manner, materials pertaining to | 
the krtāb Muhammad wa-Ibrahim ibnay ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan | 
are preserved in the quotations of Abu '1-Faradj's | 


Makatl al-Tālibiyyīn (S. Günther) and al-Tabari's 
Ta rikh (T. Nagel). Al-Tabarī's work also contains frag- 
ments, or materials, from *Umar's Umar? al-Küfa as 
well as from his Aītāb al-Auttàb, which seems also to 


have been used by al-Djahshiyārī for his Aiab al- | 


Wuzarā” (S. Leder). 

The fact that "Umar's works are not directly quoted 
is in part due to the rules of isndd quotation. We may 
also infer that ‘Umar, who applied the methods of 
the transmission of hadith, passed on to his disciples 
akhbar which he had gathered and arranged accord- 
ing to different topics throughout his entire life. He 
thus spread his materials in various collections by way 
of ràedya [q.v.], instead of bringing books into circu- 
lation which were “his” works in terms of elaborated 
structure, introduction, etc. The existence of a variety 
of collections comprising roughly the same materials 


must also be considered in order to explain parallels | 
between al-Tabari and al-Balādhurī, as well as Ibn | 


Kutayba and Abu I-Faradj. These have as their com- 
mon source neither "Umar's books nor the authorities 
he quotes, but arise from collections which are de- 


scribed as accessible to experts in these matters but | 


which are not specified. 
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480. 7 (S. Leper) 

‘UMAR BA MAKHRAMA [see MAKHRAMA. 3]. 

‘UMAR KHAYYAM, renowned Persian 
scholar and poet of the Saldjuk period (ca. 439- 
517/1048-1123). 

l. Biography 

Al-Imam Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyami 
is thus named in the Mūīzān al-hikma which ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Khazini composed in 515/1121, often men- 
tioning Khayyam for his scientific works. Abū Hafs 
is a kunya customarily associated with the name ‘Umar, 
and al-Khayyami is the form which would be expected 
in an Arabic work; it would be pointless to speculate 
on the origin of this name, as to whether, for exam- 
ple, this was a man belonging to a family of tent- 
makers or not, just as someone with the surname 
al-‘Attar is not necessarily associated with the manu- 
facture of perfume. In Persian, this name naturally 
becomes Khayyam. Al-Khazini (see Dihkhuda, Lughat- 
nama, s.v.) definitely had personal links with Khayyam. 
In the indices of catalogues, his name will be found, 
according to the case, in entries beginning with ‘U, 
*O, Kh, X or H. 

Thanks to two other contemporaries of Khayyam, 
Nizāmī-i ‘Artidi-i Samarkandi (Madjma‘ al-Nawādir 
or Cahàr makāla, written ca. 551/1156, ed. Kazwini, 
100-4) and "Alī b. Zayd al-Bayhaki (Tatimmat Siwàn 
al-hikma, written after 548/1153, ed. Shafi‘, fasc. i, 
112-4, 163), some dates and biographical elements are 
available regarding this scholar and the renown which 
he enjoyed in his time. ‘Alf Bayhaki, called Ibn Funduk 
(who is also the author of the important history of 
eminent families of Bayhak), gives him the title of al- 
Dustür ai-Faylasūf Hudjdjat al-Hakk. The dates are as 
follows: in 506/1112 Nizāmī, who was then in the 
service of Kh^adja Imam ‘Umar Khayyami, heard 
his master predicting his death in circumstances which 
subsequently came about. According to Nizàmi again, 
at Marw, in 508/1114, the reputation of Khayyam 
exceeded that of all the astrologers and astronomers 
at the court of the sultan. In 530/1135, Nizāmī had 


| Occasion to visit the tomb of his former master, a 


clearly described and moving experience. According to 
one manuscript “it was four years” (longer according to 
another) since the death of Khayyam. The three ap- 
preciative accounts of Khayyàm given by Nizàmi, in 
his chapter on astronomers/astrologers, are inspired 
by the admiration which he felt for his one-time mas- 
ter. For his part, "Alī Bayhaķī (499-565/1105-69), ap- 
preciably younger than Khayyàm, presents a first 
biography of the scholar. He remembers having accom- 
panied his father in 507/1113 to a salon (madjlis) con- 
ducted by Khayyam, who questioned him (or more 
likely, his father, see M. Kazwini, introd. to Tarikh- 
Bayhaķī, 19-22, regarding a quotation from Abarkūhī 


| on this point) on a bayt relating to an astronomical 


topic. “This was a man expert in philosophy (/nkmat), 
in mathematics in all its forms, and in medicine." He 
was a native of Nīshāpūr, he writes, like his father 
and his grandfather. Skilled in teaching and in the 
composition of works, he was of strict character and 


| valued his knowledge highly. Through the intermedi- 


ary of a disciple of Ibn Sina, he was influenced by 
the latter's doctrine, as will be shown below. He was 
a scholar who was frequently consulted. Among the 
examples given by "Alī Bayhaki, one is the response 
which he gave to a question put to him by the great 
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master of Muslim scholasticism al-Ghazālī. He often 
made his way to Isfahan to visit the observatory con- 
structed there by Malik Shah after 467/1076 (see fur- 
ther on this, below). Finally, Bayhaki gives a detailed 
horoscope of the birth of Khayyam, on the basis of 
which Swami Govinda Tirtha (1941) calculated that 
Khayyam must have been born on 18 Dhu 'I-Ka'da 
439/18 May 1048. Similarly, on the later basis of 
information given in the Tarab-khāna of Yar Ahmad 
(written in 867/1460), it has been reckoned possible 
to date his death at 12 Muharram 526/14 December 
1131) (on this point see the doubts of M. Mu‘in, 
1333/1954). The date of 439 is entirely plausible; that 
of 526 is dubious. General opinion places the death 
of Khayyam around 517/1123. It seems that after 
the death of Malik Shah, he lived some distance away 
from the court. 

To these items of information others may be added, 
such as the known date of two of his treatises (469/ 
1077 and 472/1080), or indeed the mention of Khay- 
yam made by the renowned Mahmūd al-Zamakhshari 
(467-538/1074-1143) in his treatise al-Zadjir li "l-sighàr, 
where he comments that Khayyam enjoyed frequent- 
ing his circle, that he was familiar with the thought 
of the Arab poet Abu '-"Alā” al-Ma‘arri (a pertinent 
literary observation) and, finally, that he was of obsti- 
nate character (lidjàádja) More important in the life of 
Khayyàm was the date 467/1074. Dealing with the 
events of this year, the historian fbn al-Athir, in his 
Kamil (written before 631/1233), was the first to speak 
of the congress of scholars organised by Malik Shah 
from 465/1072 onwards for the purpose of reform- 
ing the calendar [see DjaLALT], setting the date for 
the festival of Nawrüz [9.v.] and planning the con- 
struction of an astronomical observatory at Isfahan. The 
object was both scientific and economic (fixing the 
date for the levying of taxes). “Among them,” says Ibn 
al-Athir, “there were ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyami, 
Abu "l-Muzaffar al-Isfizārī, Maymün b. al-Nadjib al- 
Wasiti and others.” Thus the meeting was probably 


not attended by Nizam al-Mulk or Hasan al-Sabbáh, | 


despite the legend to this effect retailed by e.g. Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi in his 7a@rikh-i Guzida. Also worth men- 
tioning is a letter written to Khayyam by the Per- 
sian poet and mystic Hasan (or Madjdüd) Sanāī-i 
Ghaznawi (d. 525/1131 [see sana’i]), a character of 
no lesser eminence than he himself, who had suffered 
bad experiences during a visit to Nishapür, in par- 
ticular when he was accused of having induced his 
servant to rob a money-changer. He complained to 
Khayyam, as a personage of influence in the town 
capable of defending his interests (the letter, written 
in elegant Persian, was published by Mudjtabà Minuwi, 
reproduced in ‘Abbasi, 1338/1959, 223-8) In brief, 
the biography which may be composed on the basis 
of information from contemporaries or from those 
who lived shortly after Khayyam is that of an impor- 
tant scholar, of as yet unsuspected poetical talents. 
Later biographers were to exploit these early elements, 
reproducing them and sometimes amplifying them 
imaginatively, as did, in the early 7th/13th century, 
al-Shahrazüri in his first article on Khayyam, and al- 
Kifü in his 7. at-Hukamā”. 

2. The Quatrains 

The recent celebrity of the quatrains attributed to 
Khayyam is inversely proportional to the authenticity 
of many of them. Care is required, however, when 
tackling the puzzle posed by the hypothetical recon- 
struction of the poetical corpus of Khayyam not to 
obscure a major literary fact, that of the Khayyamian 
tradition. In fact, the study of authenticity runs the 


risk of scuttling a rich tradition which has worked for 
several centuries according to the procedure and the 
mentality of an initial literary nucleus which can 
scarcely be other than the creation of a single individ- 
ual, who certainly seems to be ‘Umar Khayyam, as may 
be deduced from a number of indications. While it 
was easy to preserve the scholar's scientific production, 
the retention of poems of a more personal nature, 
nudging at the frontiers of orthodoxy, could only be 
done with caution. There exists no text of reference 
offering the essential poetical works of Khayyam. 
There exist sparse quotations, painstakingly collected 
by anthologists, forming a small corpus which is very 
coherent in form and in content. Beyond this, there 
was an abundance of quatrains of the same type, 
regarded as worthy, for a limited period of time, of 
the tradition thus constituted, and demanding to be 
understood. Subsequently, the situation deteriorated; 
inferior imitations were produced, quatrains of other 
poets, dependent on other inspirations, were blended 
into the corpus, and the final stage saw the clever 
fabrication of “ancient” manuscripts. 

Quatrain is the term used, inaccurately, to denote 
the Persian rudā? [9.v.]. It consists, as is well known, 
of two distiches (bay), composed in turn of two hemi- 
stiches (misra‘). The four hemistiches have the same 
basic metre, specific to the quatrain (reading from right 
to left): - - \- -\ 0 - o\ - 0 o\ - — This quantita- 
tive metre has five feet. It is obligatory that feet no. 
l and no. 4 are strictly invariable. In the entirety of 
the Khayyámian tradition, foot no. 2 consists of two 
shorts and one long; exceptions (two longs alone) are 
rare. Foot no. 3, in the same tradition, alternates 
freely, within the same quatrain, between short-long- 
short and long-short-short; it is unusual to find two 
longs in this position. In the same tradition and within 
the same quatrain, foot no. 5 can be formed of two 
longs or of two shorts and one long. No rule exists 
to impose order on variation; for example, the third 
misrà' is not necessarily required to be distinguished 
from the three other musrā* by a specific variation of 
the metre. As for the rhyme, S.‘A. Mir Afdalī (1374/ 
1995) has shown statistically that before the 7th/13th 
century, this third misr‘ is not yet necessarily at vari- 
ance with the rhyme of the ruba?. Of the 1,358 Persian 
quatrains known between the 5th/llth century and 
the 6th/12th century, 1,347 have the rhyme a-a-a-a, 
and only eleven have a-a-b-a. lt is to this tradition 
that quatrains of the time of Khayyam belong, and 
here there is an additional means of pursuing the 
quest for authenticity. The rhyme in a-a-b-a is thus 
not absent, but it is not common, as will be seen. 
The rhyme scheme a-a-b-a was subsequently to become 
the rule, however, either as a result of the work of 
new poets, or on account of new arrangements of 
ancient quatrains by copyists. 

The history of the quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam 
has been marked by a particular event, this being a 
free translation of these poems into English which 
enjoyed unparallelled success. Khayyam was not un- 
known in Europe; his name was mentioned in Basel 
in 1583. In 1816, H.G. Keene produced the first Eng- 
lish translation of the quatrains, revived in German 


| by Von Hammer Purgstall a few years later. But E.B. 


Cowell, who taught Persian to Edward Fitzgerald 
(1809-83) and was Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, 
discovered in 1856 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
a manuscript from the Ouseley collection (no. 140), 
dating from the 9th/15th century and containing 158 
quatrains explicitly attributed to Khayyam. From 1859 
onwards, Fitzgerald began to publish his translation, 
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on the basis of this manuscript and with the aid of . 
a more recent Indian copy containing 510 quatrains. 
Fitzgerald’s fifth version appeared in 1889. Only the 
first bore the rubric translated, without the name of 
the translator; the others were to be signed and 
described as rendered—a more accurate term in that 
this was a poetical rendering into English of what 


Fitzgerald understood to be the message of the qua- | 


trains. The number and the choice of quatrains var- 
ied from one version to the other. In total, the English 
poetical work ran to 310 editions and millions of 
copies. For a translation, it was a phenomenal success. 


The reverberations were considerable, but it was | 
not until 1897 and the appearance of Z. Žukovskrs | 


article on what he called “the wandering quatrains” 
(in al-Muzaffariyya. Festschrift Baron V. Rosen) that the 
question was raised as to the authenticity of 82 qua- 


trains attributed to ‘Umar Khayyam. E. Denison Ross | 


(1900), then E.G. Browne (synthesis in LAP, ii, 246- 


59), took up the question, the latter concluding, with | 


others, that an adequate answer could not be found. 
After the edition and translation of numerous qua- 
trains by F. Rosen in 1925, on the basis of a dubi- 


cally, Arthur Christensen (Critical studies, 1927) re-exam- 
ined the entire question. Facing the major difficulty 
posed by the fact of only late manuscripts of the qua- 


trains existing, the best option was to choose the most : 


reliable manuscripts and seek to establish connections 
between the texts in terms of the succession of qua- 
trains established in each case. The absence of alpha- 
betical arrangement among the quatrains, for example, 
is, as is well known, a sign of the antiquity of a text. 
On the other hand, a quatrain may be considered 
authentic if it is found in at least five texts of the 
best group of these manuscripts. By means of suc- 
cessive eliminations, Christensen arrived at a total of 
121 quatrains showing characteristics of authenticity 
in form and content. The excellent E/' article pub- 
lished by V. Minorsky in 1936 s.v. ‘Omar Khaiyam, 
shows the stage which had been reached in his stud- 


ies at that point. But in Persia as in Europe, research ; 


was henceforward directed towards ancient texts capa- 
ble of delivering, at least in quotation, original works. 


Here, in chronological order, are the ancient pieces | 


and the significant evidence. A characterisüc trait 
showing the antiquity of a quatrain is the fact that 
it does not contain the name of Khayyám. General 


use of the /akhallus [q.v.] dates from the 7th/13th cen- | 
tury, and not being by any means a panegyric poet, | 
Khayyam had no need to impress a patron with self- | 
generated publicity. When Khayyam's name appears | 


in à quatrain, it is natural to suspect pseudepigraphy 


or the substitution by a copyist of kAayyam for a word | 


such as ayyām. Khayyam is not always named by the 


author who cites a quatrain, and it at this point that , 


recourse must needs be had to tradition. 


First to be mentioned is the fact that, in the anthol- | 


ogy which he composed in 572/1176 (Kharidat al-Kasr\, 


‘mad al-Din al-Kātib al-Isfahānī mentions Khayyam | 


among the poets of Khurāsān who wrote in Arabic. 


The poem of four Arabic bayis which he quotes is | 
certainly consistent with the thinking of the poet, in | 


its evocation of the quest for reconciliation of self with 


by other Arabic bayts of Khayyam which al-Shahrazüri 
was subsequently to cite in the second article which 
he devoted to Khayyam in his Nuzhat al-anwáh, written 


before 611/1214 (quotations and translations in "Alī | 


Dashtī, Dami bà Khayyám, 92-98). 


But even before 534/1139, thus before Nizāmī-i 
*Arüdi, and a few years after the death of Khayyam, 
Ahmad-i Sam'ānī produced a remarkable Persian qua- 
train in his Rah al-arwáh (ed. N. Mayil-i Harawi, 78, 
293), which the entire tradition, from the 7th/13th cen- 
tury onward, has attributed to Khayyam. A masterpiece 
of Persian literature, the work dealt with the divine 
names, and the quatrain concluded the chapter on the 
name of Creator (al-bārī); it is quoted again in the 
chapter dealing with divine mercy. It takes the form 
of an ironical perspective on those who inquire about 
the causes of the world without thinking of the cause 
of His action and dealing only with pretexts (rubd'? 
no. 19 in Dashtī, Dami bà Khayyám, with significant 
variants. References here will be to this work at times, 
but with account being taken, as the case requires, 
of more ancient quotations). 

Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 586/1190) is the well-known 
author of major spiritual mathnawis in Persian; his 
llàhi-nàma is the one which he wrote concerning the 
end of his life. Like Khayyam, he was from Nishapir. 
One of many anecdotes in his poem (215, 5169-83) 


| is that of the man who could see what was happen- 
ous manuscript known as the “Berlin” one, the copy | 
of a copy containing 329 items arranged alphabeti- , 


ing in tombs. To test him, a dignitary led him to the 
tomb of ‘Umar Khayyam. There the man saw the 
scholar in a state of utter confusion having to con- 
front his ignorance, although throughout his life he 
had prided himself on his knowledge. Subsequently 
‘Attar extends the sayings of the visionary in the form 
of a long homily: since neither the beginning nor the 
end of life is clear, no one will find in this inferior 
world either head or tail. The sky is a ball without 
beginning or end, the earth is a foul valley where all 
men lose their way, the world is misery, the Wheel 
[of fate] plays with us. Such is "Attār's version of the 
nucleus of the thinking promulgated by Khayyam's 
quatrains—a curious version, indeed. 

Zahiri-i Samarkandi wrote some ten years before 
600/1203 his Sīudbād-nāma, a fine example of Persian 
prose embellished with pieces of verse. Among the 
latter, and without the author being named, five qua- 
trains are found which tradition attributed to Khay- 
yam at a very early stage. These rubāīs (Dashtī, nos. 
29, 16, 12, 22, 18), of ancient composition, add to 
the theme of the precariousness of a world devoid of 
reason, that of the consequences of withdrawing from 
it; since no one will return to the world below to re- 
veal the secrets of other places, it is imperative that 
all enjoy their share of good living, in particular the 
pleasures of wine and romance. Not to do so would 
be a mistake. The poems also evoke the theme of the 
earth as dust; the cup and the pitcher are made from 
the remains of humans who were proud. Zahiri re- 
peated rubāī no. 29 in his Aghrad al-siyásat (155). 

It is with Fakhr al-Din Rāzī [g.v.] that the name 
of Khayyàm appears as the author of a quatrain 
(Dashtī, no. 1, with perceptible variants). In the last 
part of a treatise written in 600/1203 (al-Tanbīh ‘ala 
bad al-asrár . . ), in a commentary on sura XCV which 
relates to the last things, the author quotes this auda- 
cious rubāī which he attributes to Khayyam by name: 
“Disposer of the elements,/ Why did the Master of 
the world/ Vow the destruction of these assemblages 
of atoms?/ If they were fair of form/ And well-con- 


| ceived, why then/ Dismantle them? And if not.../ 
the realities of destiny. This would be supplemented | 


if not, who is to blame?" (following the Fr. tr. of 
G. Lazard). Coming from such an authority, the quo- 


| tation and the attribution to Khayyam carry consid- 


erable weight. The rubāī poses a question poetically, 
but this is to be understood as a rhetorical question, 
the response to which is not in doubt—or possibly 
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as a metaphysical question to which there is no answer. 
It is impossible to forget the existence and the breadth 
of the tendency of “free thinkers in classical Islam” 
(see on this subject, D. Urvoy, Paris 1966), when con- 
templating this famous quatrain. 

This same rubāī was to be taken up by another 
Razi, Nadjm al-Din Daya, in the work in Persian 
which he completed in 620/1223 (Mirsàd al-“bad, 31), 
adding to it another ruba'? (Dashti, no. 2) which he 
also attributed to Khayyam, as a means of further 
justifying his indignation as a believer confronting such 
manifestations of atheism. The second rubāī cited (“In 
the circle whither we enter and whence we depart") 
could have followed the passage dedicated by ‘Attar 
to Khayyam. 

The 7th/13th century was the time when there ap- 
peared, in the pattern which has been seen to evolve, 
the best-formed quatrains. Without naming Khayyam, 
Rāwandī, in his Rahat al-sudūr of 599/1202 (425), pre- 
sents a Bacchic quatrain (^A mouthful of old wine is 
better than the new empire", absent from Dashtī). 
Before 622/1225, Warawini, in his Marzbān-nāma (ed. 
Rawshan, 501), without naming Khayyam, quotes the 
fine quatrain (absent from Dashtī) spoken by a fisher- 
man, complaining of his old age to a fish. In 629/ 
1231, ‘Abd al-Kadir Āharī, in al-Aktāb al-kutbiyya (ed. 
Dānish-Pazhūh, 121), attributes to Khayyam two Sūfī 
quatrains, one of which is definitely the work of Sanā'ī. 
On the other hand, without naming Khayyam, he 
quotes from two of his quatrains, one being that cited 
(above) by the two Rāzīs (Dashti, no. 1), the other 
retained by tradition “Heaven has nothing to offer 
me [here below]” (absent from Dashtī). 

A new development took place in the Khayyamian 
tradition with the proliferation of anthologies. That 
of Khalil-i Shirwānī, the Nuzhat al-madjālis (written 
before 649/1251), a collection of 4,000 ruba is, includes 
a bab devoted to Khayyam by name and containing 
31 quatrains, presented as a choice made from those 
of the poet. While five are problematical, the other 
26 quatrains are of the best quality (see M. Farzana, 
Khayyām-shinākht, Tehran 1974, 153-65). There must 
have been other anthologies in which Khayyam had 
his place. One which has survived and which dates 
from the following century (741/1340), was written 
by Muhammad b. Badr al-Djadjarmi, Mwnis al-ahrār 
(ii, 1144-6). It is composed of a choice of the poems 
of a great many authors, among whom Khayyam is 
mentioned and his work illustrated by the quotation 
of 13 quatrains, some of which have been mentioned 
above, and all of which are of superior quality. But five 
out of the 13 quatrains have already discarded the 
rhyme scheme a-a-a-a in favour of a-a-b-a. 

Henceforward, Khayyam enters the storehouse 
raided by other men of letters for quotations which 
serve their purpose. Thus ‘Ata’? Malik Djuwayni, the 
historian of the Mongols, in his Tarikh-: Djahdngushay 
(i, 128, written before 681/1281) puts into the mouth 
of a spectator of the atrocious massacres committed 
by the Mongols at Nīshāpūr the superb rubāī begin- 
ning Tarkib-i piyàla ki... (Dashtī, no. 3), attributed to 
Khayyàm by name. For his part another eminent his- 
torian, Rashid al-Din Tabib (d. 718/1318) in his 
Djāmi* al-tawarikh (in the section devoted to the 
Ismā'īlīs, ed. Danish-Pazhth, Tehran 1356/1977, 110- 
11) quotes an anecdote explaining the reasons for the 
assassination of Nizam al-Mulk by Hasan Sabbah. 
The whole episode is supposed to be based on the 
fact that these two individuals, in their childhood, 
were close friends of ‘Umar Khayyam; when he was 
at the zenith of his power, Nizam al-Mulk kept the 


promise he had made to help his friends in regard 
to Khayyam only, not to Hasan Sabbah. This ficti- 
tious account is the origin of the legend which was 
to develop of the three companions (cf. H. Bowen, 
The sargudhasht-i sayyidna, the “Tale of the three school- 
fellows”. .., in JRAS [1931], 771-82), and it may have 
been inspired by the story of the three companions 
of the fig-tree recounted in the 4th/10th century by 
al-Djahshiyārī (K. al-Wuzarā” wa ‘l-kuttéb, ed. Cairo, 
96). It is found fully developed in the work of Dawlat 
Shah (Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’, 153). Sayfi-i Harawi wrote 
in 720/1320 a history of Harat (ed. Siddiki, 129) in 
which he quoted, without naming Khayyam, a quatrain 
subsequently held by tradition to be attributable to 
bim “The misery of the world is poison (zahr-ast), and 
wine is my antidote to poison”. Yet another historian, 
Mustawfi-i Kazwini, in his Térikh-i Guzīda (written in 
730/1329), devoted a feature to Khayyam, presented 
as a scholar and a poet, and quoted two of his rubáis, 
one the famous “Every atom upon the earth has been 
a being on the face of the sun” (Dashtī, no. 4), and 
the other a more dubious one, supposedly composed 
at the time of his death by “Khayyam who stitched 
the tents of wisdom . . .". 

Also worthy of mention among the original recorders 
of the quatrains of Khayyam is ‘Ubayd-i Zākānī [9.v.], 
the satirical poet of the 8th/14th century. In his Akhlak 
al-ashraf, ed. Iķbāl-i Āshtiyānī, Tehran 1953, 14, 19, 
without naming Khayyam, he supplies the quatrain 
(Dashti no. 16) already recorded by Zahīrī in his 
Sindbād-nāma, and another of dubious authenticity 
which tradition does not retain. 

Though the links in the chain are lacking, it is not 
hard to envisage the process whereby, over two cen- 
turies, the collection of quatrains attributed to ‘Umar 
Khayyam was considerably expanded. The celebrated 
Oxford manuscript used by Fitzgerald, dating from 
865/1460, contains 158 rubé%s. In manuscripts also 
dating from the 9th/15th century, in Istanbul, in the 
B.N. of Paris or in private collections in Tehran and 
Lucknow, collections have been found ranging from 
56 to 315 quatrains. Subsequently, the tally expanded 
still further, exceeding the figure of 500. But an inter- 
esting turn of events, which put the brakes on this 
expansion, came between 1947 and 1952, when three 
manuscripts came on the market, dating respectively 
from 604/1208, 613/1216 and 658/1259. Also an- 
nounced in Tehran in 1959 was the existence of a 
manuscript dating from 654/1256. Khayyam was 
named as the sole author of quatrains totalling 252 
items. V. Minorsky took the bearings of this issue (The 
early collections of O. Khayyam, in Yadnàme-yi Jan Rypka, 
Prague-The Hague 1967, 107-23) on which there is 
little point dwelling, although Minorsky’s encouraging 
conclusions, which include the following, may be noted: 
the comparative tables between these manuscripts, 
drawn up by AJ. Arberry, will serve as references 
for research, and credit is due to the imitators of 
Khayyam for having preserved a living tradition based 
on a root which was well documented. 

The English translation by AJ. Arberry of the 
Cambridge manuscript, erroneously dated to 604/1208, 
then the French translation by Pierre Pascal, with an 
edition of the manuscript in Rome in 1958, then the 
edition of the manuscript by Muhammad "Abbāsī in 
Tehran in 1959 and by Aliev and Osmanov, with 
Russian translation, at Moscow in the same year, are 
useful works in that they present the provisional cor- 
pus of quatrains relating, with a few evident excep- 
tions, to the Khayyamian tradition. The figure of 252 
rubá'ts is clearly disproportionate in terms of the num- 
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ber of rubāts found in texts between the 6th/12th 
and 8th/14th centuries which could have been com- 
posed by Khayyam—an approximate total of 25 items, 
of which fewer than ten are explicitly mentioned by 
the sources as being the work of the poet himself, if 
the Nuzhat al-madjalis of Shirwani is left out of the 
equation. 


What is needed is a revised edition of the Cambridge | 


manuscript which takes account of the readings offered 
by the ancient texts. It would be necessary to elimi- 


nate the quatrains which are not part of the Khay- | 
yamian tradition, such as nos. 131-2, 134, 151-8, etc. ; 
(Moscow ed.). Also required is a clearer identification | 


of what is most central in the Khayyāmian tradition, 
not only in the text itself, but in the evident influ- 
ence of this tradition on the thinking of major authors 


such as Hafiz. It is seen, for example, that the invis- | 


ible is that which is questioned by the man whose 
knowledge reveals his ignorance. This invisible is 
presented as inadmissible, since it is a secret kept 
elsewhere; it is a destiny which, in justifying itself, 
denounces the one whom it overwhelms. All men 
need a share of terrestrial good fortune, and the ther- 
apy for guilt is to enjoy this share immediately. 
Religious practice is then devoid of cause and effect 
(no. 140), profitable time is only that of the moment 
(no. 200, for example), and thinking of God evokes 
the idea that in His place the poet would have made 
the world otherwise (no. 228, for example). Several 
quatrains place the poet among those who are in nei- 
ther total certainty nor total doubt, but steer a path 
between the two extremes. 
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Cahar makāla, ed. M. Kazwini, "Tehran 1333/1954, 
292-364; M. ‘Abbasi, Aulliyyat-i āthār-i pārsī-i hakim 
‘Umar Khayyam, Tehran 1338/1959; ‘Umar Khay- 
yam, Rubātyyāt. Tahyī-i matn, tardjuma-yi rūsī, pīshguftār 
wa hawüshi bi ihtimām-i Rostam ‘Aliof wa M. Nūrī 
Osmanof, bi rahbarī-i Y. Bertel’s, Moscow 1959, i, 43 
(facsimiles in ii, 89-96); Dh. Safa, Tārīkh-i adabiyyāt dar 


Tran, ii, Tehran 1339/1960, 523-35; ‘Alt Dashti, Damit 
ba Khayyam, ‘Tehran 1345/1966, 2nd expanded ed. 
1348/1969, English tr. L.P. Elwell-Sutton, Jn search 
of Omar Khayyam, London 1971; idem, The “Rubat” 
in early Persian literature, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 
Cambridge 1975, 633-57; J.A. Boyle, “Umar Khayyam: 
astronomer, mathematician and poet, in ibid, 658-64; 
J.C.E. Bowen, A new selection from the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. Rendered into English verse by..., War- 
minster 1976; A.M. Piemontese, Omar Khayyam, 1048- 
1132 (= 465-526), in Dictionnaire universel des littéra- 
tures, Paris, ii (1994), 2634-5; S. ‘Alt Mirafdali, 
Rubaiyat-i asil-i Khayyam kudam-ast?, in Nashr-i Danish, 
xv/5 (1374/1995), 4-16; G. Lazard, Omar Khayyam. 
Cent un quatrains, traduction du persan, Paris 1997. 
(Cn.-H. DE FoucHécour) 
3. Mathematics 
The main contributions by Khayyam in science are 
related to mathematics and astronomy. His first extant 
mathematical treatise is a “Treatise on the division 
of a quadrant of a circle” (Risdla fi taksim rub‘ al- 
d@ ira), which was devoted to the theory of algebraic 
equations. Algebra, as important part of mathemat- 
ics, appeared in the treatise of Muhammad b. Misa 
al-Kh"arazmi under the name al-djabr wa ‘l-mukdbala 
[q.v]. Al-Kh*ārazmī himself solved only linear and 
quadratic equations, but some classical and mediae- 
val mathematicians solved separate cubic equations; 
thus the first cubic equation x? = 2a? was solved in 
the 4th century B.C. by Menaechmus and led him 
to the invention of conic sections. 
The single manuscript of this treatise by Khayyam 
is located in the Library of Tehran University. It was 
published, with a French translation by R. Rashed 


| and A. Djebbar. In it, a geometric problem of division 


of a quadrant of a circle was reduced to the cubic 
equation x? + 200x = 20x? + 2000. The complete clas- 
sification of cubic equations with positive roots was 
also given, and the equation in question was solved 
by intersection of an equilateral hyperbola and a circle. 
Khayyam found also the approximate numerical solu- 
tion of this equation. There are also Persian, English 
and Russian translations. 

The complete theory of cubic equations was set 
forth by Khayyam in his Arabic “Treatise on the 
proofs of problems of algebra and almucabala” (Risāla 
fi 'barāhīn ‘ala masa^il. al-djabr wa *l-mukābala) written 
in Samarkand and dedicated to the judge Abū Tahir, 
extant in manuscripts in Paris, Cairo, London, Leiden 
and the Vatican, and published by F. Woepcke. There 
are also English, Russian, and Persian translations. This 
treatise contains the complete classification of linear, 
quadratic, and cubic equations with positive roots. 
This classification consists of 25 equations: one linear 
ax = b; five quadratic ax! = bx, ax! = c, ax! + bx = 
c, ax! + c = bx, and ax” = bx + c; five cubic equa- 
tions which can be reduced to linear and quadratic: 
ax” + bx’, ax! = bx’, ax? = cx, ax? + bx? = cx, ax? + cx 
= bx’; and 14 cubic equations which cannot be reduced 
to linear and quadratic: ax’ = d, ax! = bx? + cx, ax? = 
bx? + d, ax? = cx + dx, ax? + bx? = cx, ax? + bx? = d, 
ax? + cx = d, ax? = bx? + cx +d, ax’ + bx? + cx = d, 
ax? + bx? + d = cx, ax? + cx +d = bx’, ax? + bx? = 
cx +d, ax? + cx = bx? +d, ax? + d = bx? = cx. In all 
these equations, all coefficients, a, b, c, d are posi- 
tive. For quadratic equations, Khayyam gives solutions 
according to the treatises of al-Kh*arazmi and Thabit 
b. Kurra; for cubic equations which are not reduced 
to linear and quadratic ones he gives solutions by 
means of conic sections: parabolas with diameters par- 
allel to axes Ox or Oy, circles, and equilateral hyperbolas 
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with axes or asymptotes parallel to axes Ox and Oy. 
For instance, the equation x? + d = bx? he solves by 
means of the parabola y? = D(b-x) and the equilateral 
hyperbola xy = D, where D? = d. For each equation 
he considers cases, when this equation has one, two, 
or no positive roots (for our example in these cases, 
the hyperbola and parabola touch at a point, inter- 
sect at two points, and do not meet, respectively). 
The case when a cubic equation has three positive 
roots, Khayyam does not notice. 

Before his “Treatise on the proofs of problems of 
algebra and almucabala”, Khayyam wrote a treatise 
on arithmetic. In this he mentioned that the Indians 
know methods for extracting square and cubic roots 
based on small induction and knowledge of the prod- 
ucts of the first nine numbers, and that he had writ- 
ten a treatise with the proof of these Indian rules and 
generalised them for finding *bases of square-squares, 
square-cubes, cube-cubes and so on, as much and as 
many as you like", that is, for the extraction of roots 
of any integer power. Since such methods in the works 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī and Djamshid al-Kāshī are 
based on the binomial formula for (a + b)", this treatise 
apparently contained also the exposition of the bino- 
mial formula. This treatise is not extant, but its title 
was apparently “Difficult problems of arithmetic” 
(Mushkilat al-hisáb); this last is written on the title page 
of the Leiden University Library ms. containing a 
manuscript of Khayyam’s geometric treatise. Therefore 
in V. Minorsky's EJ! art. ‘Omar Khaiyam it was written 
erroneously that a manuscript of this treatise is extant 
and located at Leiden. 

Khayyam’s geometric treatise is his “Commentary 
on difficulties in introductions to the Book of Euclid” 
(Sharh mà ashkala min musādarāt kitāb Uklīdis), finished 
at Isfahan in 469/1077, with manuscripts located in 
Paris, Leiden and in the Haydarabad Salar Djang 
Library; the Arabic text was published by T. Erani 
in Tehran and by A.L Sabra in Alexandria. There 
are also Russian and incomplete English translations 
of this treatise. The treatise is devoted to commenting 
on Euclid's Elements and consists of three chapters: 
(1) on parallel lines, (2) on the definition of ratio and 
(3) on compound ratios, these three problems being 
indeed the most difficult ones in the Elements. 

The first relates to Euclid’s postulates. In his intro- 
duction to the first book of his Elements, Euclid formu- 
lates five postulates, that is, geometric axioms: (1) any 
two points can be joined by a straight line, (2) any 
straight line can be continued indefinitely, (3) there 
is a circle with any centre and any radius, (4) all 
right angles are equal and (5) if a line intersects with 
two lines in a plane and forms interior one-side angles 
less than two right angles, these lines, if they are con- 
tinued, will meet. The fifth postulate is formulated in 
a more complicated way than the first four, and many 
mathematicians tried to prove it as a theorem. In the 
introduction to this chapter, Khayyam formulates five 
“principles borrowed from the Philosopher”. This 
Philosopher is undoubtedly Aristotle, since four of 
these five principles are in Aristotle’s works. Only the 
fourth principle is not found there: "Two convergent 
straight lines meet and it is impossible for two con- 
vergent straight lines to diverge in the direction of 
convergence”; evidently this “principle” was formu- 
lated by Aristotle in a work no longer extant. This 
principle is equivalent to postulate V of Euclid, but 
is more obvious. Khayyam proposes a proof of Euclid’s 
postulate V based on it. Note that many proofs of 
postulate V were based on the logical error of petitio 
principii, that is, it implicitly contains an assertion equiv- 


alent to the postulate to be proved. Khayyam was 
one of the first mathematicians whose proof did not 
contain this error and who explicitly replaced postulate 
V by an equivalent assertion. In his proof, Khayyam 
first considered a quadrilateral with equal sides, with 
two right angles at the base and two equal angles at 
the upper side, and three hypotheses on these upper 
angles, i.e. the hypotheses of acute, obtuse, and right 
angles, and he refutes the first two hypotheses by 
means of the fourth “principle of the Philosopher”. 
From the existence of the rectangle he easily proves 
the postulate V. Note that the hypotheses of acute 
and obtuse angles are fulfilled in hyperbolic and ellip- 
tic non-Euclidean geometries respectively, and in his 
proof Khayyàm actually proves the first theorems of 
these non-Euclidean geometries. The Khayyàm quad- 
rangle was later used by Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī, J. Wallis 
and G. Saccheri, and is therefore known also as the 
“Saccheri quadrangle”. 

The second of these problems is the problem of 
definition of the equality of two ratios of continuous 
magnitudes. In ancient Greece, there were two solu- 
tions of this problem, those of Theaetetus and Eudo- 
xus. The way of Theaetetus was forgotten by the time 
of Khayyam, and Khayyam discovered it anew and 
proved the equivalence of both definitions. Note that 
Theaetetus’s definition admits the calculation of ap- 
proximate rational values with any required degree of 
precision. 

The third of these problems is the problem of the 
definition of “compound ratios”. In Book V of his 
Elements, Euclid defined “double”, “triple”, and “mul- 
tiple” ratios for a/c, if a/b = b/c, for a/d if a/b = 
b/c = c/d, etc., and in Book VI he wrote that a 
ratio a/b is “compound” from ratios c/d and e/f if 
there are magnitudes k, l, m such that a/b = k/m, 
c/d = k/l, and e/f = l/m. For the creation of a new 
theory of these ratios, Khayyam introduced an abstract 
1 and connects with each ratio a/b of continuous 
magnitudes an abstract magnitude g, such that (1/g) = 
(a/b). He calls the magnitude g “number” but “not 
a number absolute and true" (for him "absolute and 
true" numbers were only integer numbers). Thus he 
introduces generalised numbers which now are called 
“real numbers". He calls a ratio “compound” from 
two given ratios if the “generalised” number for the 
first ratio is the product of analogous numbers for 
the second and third ratios; undoubtedly, since he 
could calculate approximate rational values of ratios, 
he understood by "the product of two generated num- 
bers? the number determined by a product of approx- 
imate rational values of ratios forming the compound 
ratio. The notion of real numbers appeared in Europe 
only in the works of Descartes, Wallis, Newton and 
Leibniz, and became the basis for the creation of dif- 
ferential and integral calculus. 

Thus Khayyām's commentary on Euclid played a 
very important and creative role for the discoveries 
of European mathematicians such as non-Euclidean 
geometry and calculus. 

4. Astronomy and the calendar 

In 466/1074 Khayyam was invited by the Saldjik 
sultan Malik Shah [g.v.] to his capital for organising 
an astronomical observatory and for reforming the 
Persian solar calendar necessary for agricultural work. 
The new observations of the motion of the sun led 
to a more accurate measurement of the length of the 
solar year, and the spring equinox of 471/1079 became 
the first day of the new era called “Maliki” or 
*Djalali" (in honour of Malik Shah, who also had the 
honorific of Djalal al-Dawla) The reform was not 
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carried out finally, but the alternation of leap years | 


in this calendar was normally 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 
28, 32 (this calendar diverges from the astronomical 
solar calendar by one day every 5,000 years, whereas 


this divergence is reached after only 3,333 years in | 


the Gregorian calendar). The observatory was de- 
stroyed after Malik Shāh's death in 485/1092. 

In this observatory, Khayyam compiled his “Astro- 
nomical tables for Malik Shah” (Zīdi Malik-Shàhi) men- 


tioned by Hadjdjr Khalifa. Only one fragment of these | 
tables is extant: the catalogue of 100 of the brightest | 


stars, located in an anonymous manuscript written by 
the Isma‘ilis (now in the B.N., Paris; there is a 
Russian translation of this catalogue. 


After the destruction of his observatory, Khayyam | 


wrote in Persian his .Nazrüz-nàma “Book of the New 
Year", devoted to the Persian solar calendar. There 
is a single manuscript in Berlin; the text was pub- 


à : à . Sr gil 
lished in Tehran in 1933. Undoubtedly, this treatise 
was written to attract the attention of the successors 


of Malik Shah to problems of the Persian solar calen- 
dar and to prompt them to restore the observatory. 
5. Mechanics, natural sciences, music 


al-Rahmān al-Khāzinī [4.».], the author of the “Astro- 


nomical tables for Sandjar" and a treatise on mechan- | 
ics, “The balance of wisdom". Al-Khāzinī's “Balance | 


of wisdom" contains the texts of two of Khayyām's 


treatises on mechanics “The balance of wisdoms" | 


(Mīzān al-hikam) and "On right balance” (Fi kustās 


al-mustakim). Both are devoted to the theory of the | 


level balance, and there are also separate manuscripts 
of the first treatise under the tide “On the art of 
defining quantities of gold and silver in a body con- 


sisting of them" (Fr ihtiyal ma‘rifa mikdāray al-dhahab | 


wa ‘l-fidda fi djism murakkab minhumā). Khayyam solved 


this problem by weighing the alloy in air and in j 


water, and he named the balance for this weighing 
the “balance of wisdom", whence also the title of 
al-Khāzinī's book. In the second treatise, a balance 
with a moveable weight is considered. The first of 
these treatises has been published in Arabic text and 
translated into English, German, and Russian; the sec- 


ond is also published in Arabic text and in Russian 


translation. 
The treatise on music “Reasoning on kinds [formed] 


by quarts" (al-Kawl ‘ala *l-adjnās allati bi ’l-arba‘a) is , 


extant in two Arabic manuscripts in Manisa and in 
Tehran University Library; it is published in Arabic 


text and Russian translation. Perhaps this treatise is | 
a fragment of the “Treatise on difficulties from the | 
book on music" (Sharh al-mushkil min kitāb al-mūsikā) | 
| called Djami* al-badai, 


mentioned in the treatise of Khayyam on geometry. 
The historians al-Bayhaki and al-Tatawi mention 


also natural scientific (physical or biological) and geo- | 


graphical treatises of Khayyam, Mukhtasar fi "lI-tabiiyyat 


“Concise treatise on nature" and Lawāzim al-amkina | 


“Necessary information on places”. Khayyam was also 
a physician and treated the sons of Malik Shah, Berk- 
yaruk, Muhammad and Sandjar. 

6. Philosophy 

Besides philosophical quatrains, Khayyam also wrote 
philosophical treatises, in which he appears as a pupil 
of Ibn Sina (Avicenna), that is, as an adherent of 
Eastern Aristotelianism. The first treatise “On being 


and obligation” (Risālat al-kawn wa *L-taklīf), was writ- | 


ten in 472/1080 at the request of the judge and imam 
of Fars, Abū Nasr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 


Nasawi, who was also a pupil of Ibn Sina. Al-Nasawī 
asked Khayyam to explain his opinion on God's wis- 
dom in the creation of the world and man, and on 
the obligation of men to pray. This request may pos- 
sibly be explained by the contents of some quatrains 
composed by Khayyam or ascribed to him, and the 
judge, as a pupil of Ibn Sma, wanted to free Khayyam 
from suspicions of heresy. Khayyam substantiates the 
necessity of God, like Aristotle and Ibn Sina, as being 
the final cause, the cause of all causes, because the 
chain of causes must have an end, that is, it cannot 
be infinite or circular. He names this chain of causes 
the “chain of order” and says that the upper links of 
this chain are noble (the uppermost link is God), and 
the lower links are not noble (the lowest link is dust). 


| The necessity to pray Khayyam explains by the neces- 


sity always to remember God and to obey His laws. 

The second treatise, “An answer to three questions: 
the necessity of contradiction in the world, determin- 
ism and permanence” (Djawāb ‘an thalath masa’ il: darüra 
al-tadādd fi 'l-ālam wa "l-djabr wa "l-baka^) is connected 
with the first treatise. Apparently Khayyam’s answer 


| satisfied the imam, and he proposed to Khayyam 

In the period when the capital of the Saldjük sul- | 
tanate moved to Marw, the works of Khayyam relat- | 
ing to mechanics were written. There worked in Marw, | 
at the court of Sultan Sandjar, Khayyam’s pupil ‘Abd | 


three new, more difficult, questions. The first is the 
problem of evil in the world. Khayyam believes that 
even an all-powerful God cannot operate without evil 
and to refuse a great good owing to a small evil is 
itself a great evil. An analogous problem was dis- 
cussed later by Leibniz in his Theodicy. Regarding 
determinism, Khayyam says only that “determinism 
first looks as if it were nearer to truth, but indeed 
declines into the absurd and is very far from the 
truth”. The problem of permanence, that is, the sta- 
bility of phenomena, is one of the most important prob- 
lems of all philosophical systems; Khayyam, like all 
Muslim philosophers, was reduced to explaining per- 
manence by the will of God. 

In this treatise, Khayyam considers the important 
problem of universal notions. Ibn Sina believed that 
universal notions are threefold: “before things”, in the 
mind of God, like Plato’s ideas, “in things”, and “after 
things”, in the mind of men, that is, as an abstrac- 
tion of concrete things. Khayyam considers only two 
forms of the existence of general notions, “in things” 
and “in the soul", that is, in the mind of men. In 
mediaeval Europe, the doctrine of Ibn Sinà was appre- 
hended by the “realists”, who believed that universal 
notions really exist, i.e. in the mind of God, e.g. by 
Aquinas, and the doctrine analogous to that of Khay- 
yàm, ie. the doctrine that universal notions are only 
names, was the doctrine of the *nominalists”. 

Both these treatises are written in Arabic. Their 
Cairo manuscripts are now lost, but were printed at 
Cairo in 1335/1917 in the collection of treatises of 
Ibn Sina, Khayyam, and other Muslim philosophers 
and reprinted in the books of 
al-Nadwi and, with English translation, of Swami 
Govinda Tirtha. There are also Persian and Russian 
translations. 


The third of his philosophical treatises, “The light 


| of intelligence concerning the subject of universal 


knowledge" (al-Diyā” al-akli fi mawdit’ al-Gm al-kullī), also 
in Arabic, is likewise printed in the above-mentioned 


| collection, and reprinted by al-Nadwi. There are also 


Persian and Russian translations. The manuscripts of 
Khayyam’s fourth philosophical treatise, “On existence" 
(Risāla fi ‘l-wudjiid), also in Arabic, are located in 
Berlin and the Tehran Madjlis Library, reprinted by 
al-Nadwi, and, with English translation, in the book 
of Swami Govinda Tirtha. There are also Russian 
translations. 
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His fifth philosophical treatise is written in Persian, 
with manuscripts in London, Paris, the Tehran Maģijlis 
Library and in the Khayyam Library. These manu- 
scripts have three titles: Risdla fi kulltyyat al-wudjüd, 
Darkh*ast-ndma, and Risāla-yi silsilat al-tartib. It is also 
published in the books of al-Nadwi and, with English 
translation, by Swami Govinda Tirtha. There are also 
French and Russian translations. It was written for 
the son of Mu'ayyid al-Mulk, vizier to the later Sal- 
djüks, and contains a detailed exposition of Ibn Sinà's 
theory of “chain of order": the links of this chain are 
connected with celestial spheres, each link has a mind 
and soul, and is moved by activity and love. It also 
contains the classification of existing bodies and, fol- 
lowing al-Ghazali, a classification of “men who strive 
to know truth”, comprising (1) the mutakallimün, (2) sci- 
entists and philosophers, (3) the Isma‘ilis and (4) the 
Süfis (although Khayyam himself was a scientist and 
philosopher, in this treatise, following al-Ghazālī, he 
believes that the highest place belongs to the Sūfīs). 
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(B.A. ROSENFELD) 

‘UMAR MAKRAM, AL-SAYYID (ca. 1755-1822), the 
charismatic leader of the common people in 
Cairo between 1791 and 1809. He mediated the 
return to power in 1791 of the banished amirs Ibráhim 
Bey [g.v.] and Murad Bey, with whom he maintained 
a long and friendly relationship, became Egypt’s naķīb 
al-ashraf [g.v.] in November 1793 and continued a 
political career that took him to a peak of political 
influence in the chaotic period between the arrival of 
the French in 1798 and his banishment in 1809. 

He helped to organise popular resistance to the 
French, fled Cairo twice, in 1798 and 1800, and re- 
turned triumphantly with the Ottoman governor in 
1801. Re-appointed naķīb al-ashraf in April 1802, he 
played a major role in organising the armed resist- 
ance of the citizenry against the Ottoman governor 


Khurshid Ahmad Pasha, in offering the governorship 
to Muhammad "Alī [g.v.] in 1805, in rallying the peo- 
ple behind the new governor when the central gov- 
ernment tried to transfer him the following year, and 
in leading resistance to the British in 1807. He was 
one of Muhammad ‘Ali’s major intermediaries with 
the dissident Mamlük amirs who controlled the coun- 
tryside and became a primary agent in assigning and 
collecting taxes and “loans” for Muhammad ‘AI. 

As al-Sayyid ‘Umar’s popularity increased among 
the common people, whom he tried to protect from 
the excesses of the period, he felt secure enough to 
oppose some of Muhammad 'Ali's demands for in- 
creased taxes, and in a particular dispute that erupted 
in 1809 refused to attend the governor in the citadel. 
Perceiving him as a political threat, Muhammad Alī 
courted al-Azhar’s [g.v.] scholars who, jealous of al- 
Sayyid ‘Umar’s popularity, political influence and 
wealth, connived with the governor to dismiss and 
banish him. He was expelled to Damietta in Augnst 
1809 and moved to Tanta in April 1812. His dis- 
missal ended the influence which the ‘ulamd’ exerted 
on Muhammad ‘Ali. He was permitted to return to 
Cairo in January 1819 prior to undertaking the 
Pilgrimage, but was still popular among the people. 
He was banished again to Tanta in April 1822 and 
died there that same year. 

Bibliography: Djabartī, Adja’ib al-āthār, ed. Bulak, 
tr. M. Perlman and T. Philipp; Muhammad Farid 
Abū Hadid, a/-Sayyid ‘Umar Makram, Cairo 1951; 
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Z (D. CnEcELIUSs) 

“UMAR ar-NU'MAN, an Arabic romance of 
a chivalric nature which forms part of the 1001 
Nights (nights 44 to 146 in the Bülak ed., Chauvin 
no. 277), but also with independent attestations. 

The intrigue, which is particularly complex (résumé 
in Chauvin, Bibliographie, vi, 112-24), falls within the 
general framework of the Arab-Byzantine wars, like 
the romance of Dhu ’l-Himma [g.v.], but unlike this 
last, has no reference to any recognisably historical 
substratum; the events narrated are in a vague past 
“before the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan” 
but after the advent of Islam. This said, the romance 
deals with several themes and motifs common to Dhu 
"l-Himma (see R. Paret, Der Ritter-Roman von ‘Umar an- 
Numān und seine Stellung zur Sammlung von 1001 Nacht, 
Tübingen 1927, ch. ii; M. Canard, Delkemma, Sayyid 
Battal et "Omar al-No‘man, in. Byzantion, xii [1937], 183 ff), 
as also with the great Arabic epic romances, like 
‘Antara, Baybars and even Sayf b. Dhi Yazan [q.v]. 
In addition to what can be called proper chivalric 
themes, an important role is given to ruses, manipu- 
lations and disguising; in the story, these are essen- 
tially the devices of Dhat al-Dawahi, mother of the 
Byzantine king of Caesarea, an implacable enemy to 
‘Umar and his family. This elderly personage, malev- 
olent and diabolically full of ruses, clearly reminds 
one of Dalila, the protagonist of the story of the same 
name of the 7001 Nights (Chauvin, no. 147); but it 
also closely recalls, except for the sex, the kādī *Ukba 
of Dhu ’l-Himma and the priest Djawan of Baybars. 
As against this maleficent personage, the first part of 
the story brings forward the chivalric figure of the 
Byzantine Amazon Abriza, granddaughter of Dhāt al- 
Dawāhī, who gives hospitality to Sharr Kan, eldest 
son of ‘Umar al-Nu‘man, and protects him against 
her own father’s troops before accompanying him to 
Baghdad. This thematic material appears, however, 
combined with a complicated family intrigue, sc. the 
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latent conflict between ‘Umar’s two sons, Sharra Kan, 
son of a legitimate wife, and Daw al-Makān, son of 
a concubine, which is to be resolved in the next gen- 
eration, and after many vicissitudes, by the marriage 
of the daughter of the first, Kudiya Fa-Kan (herself 
the issue of an involuntary incestuous marriage with 
Nuzhat al-Zamān, full sister of Daw al-Makān), with 
the son of the second, Kan wa-Kān. This last regains 
the throne of his grandfather ‘Umar, which had been 
seized by a usurper, with the help of the Byzantine 
king of Caesarea, Ramazan, who avers that he him- 
self was born of a fleeting liaison between ‘Umar and 
Abriza. This schema is in fact a more complicated 
version of the story of Nir al-Din and Shams al-Din 
(Chauvin, no. 270). 

The insertion of the romance of ‘Umar al-Nu‘man 
into the Nights has especially engaged the attention of 
orientalists because of the questions which it raises 
concerning the elaboration of the collection. For one 
thing, the story contains in effect several tales set 
within a frame, with the number varying with the 
different recensions. The most frequently found are: 
“The awakened sleeper’ (Chauvin, no. 155), “The 
hashish eater" (no. 278) and “Tadj al-Mulūk” (no. 
60, itself containing “‘Aziz and ‘Aziza”, no. 71). Sev- 
eral mss. add to this list *Ghànim" (no. 188), which 
the late Egyptian recension (ZER, the “Zotenberg Egyp- 
tian Recension”), notably represented by the Bülàk 
edition, places, in its own series, just before “‘Umar 
al-Nu‘man” (cf. Paret, op. cit, ch. iii). Secondly, the 
presence and the position of “‘Umar” in the Nights 
constitutes a test which allows us to classify the ms. 
recensions. The tale seems to be absent from the 
oldest recension, represented by the Galand ms. (ed. 
M. Mahdi, 3 vols, Leiden 1984; cf. especially, ii, 
294-5), admittedly incomplete. On the other hand, it 
figures in the mss. considered as intermediate in date 
between the oldest recension and ZER (cf. D.B. 
Macdonald, A preliminary classification of some MSS of the 
Arabian Nights, in A volume of Oriental studies presented to 
E.G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, 304-21, and idem, The 
earlier history of the Arabian Nights, in JRAS [1924], 353- 
97). Amongst this group figures the Tubingen ms., 
which allows us to restore a long passage of “‘Umar” 
which has disappeared from ZER (cf. Paret, op. cit., 
ch. i). In these mss., however, it seems to be further 
on in the text than in ZER and, in particular, in 
Balak. One of them, the Benoit de Maillet ms., shows 
in this place serious disturbances in the numbering of 
the nights, indicating that the copyist combined sev- 
eral different recensions of the collection, one of which 
contained, amongst other things, the romance of ‘Umar 
al-Nu'mān (cf. A. Chraibi, Note sur l'édition des Mille et 
une nuits de M. Mahdi, in SI, lxxii [1990], 172-97). It 
all seems as if this ms. bears witness to a stage when 
“Umar al-Nu‘man” began to be integrated within 
the "standard" recension of the Nights without having 
yet found the definitive place which it has in ZER. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
.  _ (J-P. Gui.LAUME) 

*UMAR-SHAYKRH MIRZA, the name of two 
Timürid princes. 

l. ‘Umar-Shaykh Mirza I, usually given as the 
eldest son of Amir Tīmūr and said to have been born 
in 1354. He receives scattered notices in the histories 
of Timür, such as Sharaf al-Din "Alī Yazdi's Zafar- 
nama, for a good showing in battle in Turkistan and 
at the Battle of Kundurca. 

In 795/1393 he was appointed governor of Shiraz. 
He was killed at Khurmātū in Kurdistan in Rabi‘ I 
796/January 1394. First buried in Shiraz, his body 


was later taken to Kish (Shahr-i sabz) for interment. 
Among his sons who played prominent roles in 
Tīmūrid history were Pir Muhammad, Rustam and 
Iskandar, and he was the ancestor of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza of Harāt. 

Bibliography: Mu‘izz al-ansāb (ms., B.N. Paris); 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nāma. 

2. ‘Umar-Shaykh Mirza II Kūrāgān, born 
in 860/1456 in Samarkand, the fourth of the Tīmūrid 
sultan Abū Sa‘id Mirza’s many sons. To cement rela- 
tions between the Tīmūrids and the Caghatayid khdns 
of Mogholistan, Abū Sa‘id Mirza married three of 
his sons to three daughters of Yünus Khan of Mogho- 
listān. In this exchange, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mirza was 
married to Kutlugh-Nigar Khànim in 880/1475-6, 
and by this marriage he gained the title of kirāgān 
(Cingizid son-in-law). Kutlugh-Nigar Khanim became 
the mother of Khanzada Begim, who was married to 
the Uzbek Muhammad Shaybānī (or Shībānī) Khan, 
and of Babur [9.v.], who founded the Mughal dynasty 
in India. 

As a child, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mirza was appointed 
governor of Kabul. Later, duplicating Amir Temiir’s 
appointment of his son ‘Umar-Shaykh as governor of 
the Farghāna Valley, Abū Sa‘id Mirza appointed his 
son ‘Umar-Shaykh as governor there under the tute- 
lage of Khudāberdī Tūghčī Temürtash. After Abū 
Sa‘id’s death in 1469, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mirza quar- 
relled often with his brother Sultan-Ahmad Mirza, 
who had inherited the throne in Samarkand, and usu- 
ally summoned his father-in-law Yūnus Khan to assist 
him. Once *Umar-Shaykh Mirza had induced Yünus 
Khan to come and had assigned him a livelihood in 
Akhsi; but when Sultan-Ahmad retreated, ‘Umar-Shaykh 
Mirza rebelled against Yünus Khan, and the two fought 
(at a date unspecified in the sources) at the Battle of 
Takka Segritkū, in which ‘Umar-Shaykh was taken 
prisoner but was magnanimously set free by his father- 
in-law. 

On 4 Ramadan 899/8 June 1494, ‘Umar-Shaykh 
Mirza’s dovecote in Akhsi(kat) on the Syr Darya col- 
lapsed with him in it, and he was hurled down the 
ravine into the river to his death. His amirs imme- 
diately appointed Babur as his successor. Babur char- 
acterises his father as a pious Hanafi who was devoted 
to the Nakshbandi Kh"àdja ‘Ubayd Allah, fond of 
literature, so fat that he could scarcely fasten his coat 
and generous to a fault. 

Bibliography: Bābur, Bābur-nēma; Kh”āndamīr, 
Habib al-siyar; Mirza Haydar Dughlāt, Tarikh-i 
Rashīdī. = (W.M. THACKSTON) 
*"UMARA s. WATHIMA b. Misa b. al-Furat al- 

Fārisī, Abū Rifa‘a, mediaeval Islamic historian, 
b. at Fustàt, where his father had installed himself, 
d. 23 Djumada II 289/4 June 902. 

Few biographers mention him separately from his 
father. His birth date is unknown, nor is anything 
definite known of his life. On the other hand, we 
owe to him one of the oldest compilations on the 
history of the Biblical prophets, the oldest which has 
survived in Islam in book form: the K. Bad” al-khalk 
wa-kisas al-anby@ (ed. R.G. Khoury, Les légendes prophé- 
tiques en Islam, 1978). Umāra was part of the school 
of disciples of the great Egyptian masters, such as 
Abii Salih ‘Abd Allah b. Salih al-Djuhani (d. 222/836 
or 223/837), the secretary to al-Layth b. Sa‘d, the 
great Maecenas and “uncrowned prince” of Egypt, 
with access to the celebrated private library of another 
great master, ‘Abd Allah b. Lahi‘a, one which con- 
tained many original mss. and copies of originals of 
Egyptian provenance and from other Islamic lands 
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(see Khoury, ‘Abd Allah b. Lahi‘a, 26 f£). "Umara's other 

masters were connected with his own father, who was 

the most important amongst them and on whom we 

have much more information; "Umāra transmitted the 

whole of his book. For more detail on the father and 

his book, and for bibliography, see wATHIMA B. MUSA. 
- - (R.G. KHouRx) 

*UMARA ar-YAMANI, Asc Hamza B. ‘ALT b. 
Ahmad al-Hakami, Nadjm al-Din, Arabic poet and 
prose writer, b. 515/1121 at Murtān in Yaman, 
killed at Cairo in 569/1174. 

In 531/1136-7 he began to study Shāfi'ī fikh at 
Zabid, and then worked as a teacher, as a jurispru- 
dent giving fātwās and as a trader, travelling between 
Zabid and Aden, this being in the time of Nadjahid 
rule there [see NADJAHIDs]. As well as connections with 
these last, he thus also acquired connections with the 
Shītī Zuray‘id ruler in Aden Muhammad b. Saba” 
as well as with ‘Ali b. Mahdi of the Mahdids [9.v.], 
and was already addressing verses to local figures. 
Threats to his life compelled him to leave for Mecca 
and the protection of its amir al-Kasim b. Hashim b. 
Fulayta, on whose behalf he started travelling to 
Fatimid Egypt in 549/1155, arriving in Cairo just 
after the murder of the caliph al-Zafir and the regency 
of the Armenian commander Talā'i* b. Ruzzik [q.] 
for the child al-Fa'iz. After a second journey in 
552/1157 he was to remain there for the rest of his 
life. Although still apparently adhering nominally to 
his Sunni and Shāfi'ī madhhab, he adjusted to the 
intellectual and religious climate of Fatimid Egypt and 
began addressing eulogies to both the caliph and 
Talā*i"; in those for the latter, like his master a Shi‘7, 
he mourned the Ahl al-Bayt, and after Tala'i*s death, 
which he hymned in several impressive marthiyas or 
threnodies, he praised his son Ruzzik. When the 
vizieral line of Talā'i* was overthrown, *Umara re- 
mained persona grata at the Fatimid court, having 
adapted to the new régime under the Arab Shàwar 
[q.v], and likewise wrote eulogies of him. 

Much information on "Umāra's contemporaries can 
be gleaned from his poems (Diwan, ed. H. Derenbourg, 
very incomplete, his Memoirs (al-Nukat al-'asriyya fi akhbàr 
al-wuzarā” al-misriyya) and nine rasa" or epistles (see 
Derenbourg, "Oumūra du Yémen, sa vie et son œuvre, i, 
Autobiographie et récits sur les vizirs d'Egypte. Choix de poésies, 
Paris 1897; ii (Partie arabe) Poésies, épitres, biographies, 
notices en arabe par "Oumāra et sur "Oumāra, 1902; (Partie 
francaise) Vie de "Oumāra du Yémen [unfinished], 1904. 
The Memoirs, in particular, written in the first person 
and interspersed with "Umāra's own poetry, paint an 
interesting picture of court life and intrigues in Cairo. 
Another prose work of his is the Ta’rikh al-Yaman (also 
known in its time as al-Mufid fi akhbar Zabid), ed., tr. 
and notes by H.C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval his- 
tory by Najm ad-Din "Omārah al-Hakami, also the abridged 
history of its dynasties by Ibn Khaldün and an account of the 
Karmathians of Yaman by Abu ‘Abd Allah Baha ad-Din 
al-fanadi, London 1892. It covers events in both north- 
ern and southern Yaman and a period of time stretch- 
ing from before the author's time into his lifetime. It 
was written in 563/1167-8 at the instigation of al- 
Kadi al-Fadil [g.v.], who had been Ruzzik's chancel- 
lor and was later to become chief secretary for the 
Ayyübid Salah al-Din. Umāra's Memoirs contain what 
are sometimes sharp evaluations of leading personages 
in the state, whilst his poetry ranges from eulogies of 
these statesmen to satires on those who tried to keep 
him from the ruler or who were niggardly in paying 
his court allowances and a few ghazals or love poems, 
including a moving elegy on his wife’s death. 


When the Ayyübids came to power in Egypt, 
"Umāra tried to adjust to the new régime under Shir- 
kth and then Salah al-Din [9.vv.], but did not have 
much success with his poems addressed to them, hence 
composed an "ayniyya of complaint, shikdya, to the sul- 
tan; a lāmiyya lamenting the fall of the Fātimids and 
expressing Isma'ili religious concepts cannot have 
helped his position. [n one verse of a poem, lament- 
ing the last Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid’s death, he regret- 
ted the increase of what he called “the welfare of the 
depraved one” (salah al-fāsid), thereby giving offence 
to Salah al-Din himself (see ms. St. Petersburg, fol. 
56b). Another verse was seized on by the orthodox 
"ulamā”, who secured a fatwa against Umāra accusing 
him of kufr (though al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffa al-kabir, ed. 
Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi, Beirut 1991, viii, 755, con- 
sidered this verse to have been inserted by the poet’s 
enemies). This in itself might explain "Umāra's con- 
viction and subsequent crucifixion by the sultan in 
569/1174, but it is also possible, allege the histori- 
ans, that he took part in an intended coup against 
the Ayyübids; in any case, the intercession of al-Ķādī 
al-Fadil, who had speedily learnt to serve new mas- 
ters, could not save him. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article: 1. Sources. There are relevant passages 
in the historians of the late Fatimid and early Ayyü- 
bid periods, see Ibn Wasil, Mufarnd al-kurüb, ed. 
Shayyal, i-ii, index; Abū Shama, Rawdatayn, Cairo 
1288, i, 124 ff, 219 ff; Maķrīzī, al-Mukaffa al-kabir, 
viii, 740-56, and JitiGz al-hunafa’, Cairo 1973, iii, 
224-5; ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-kasr, kism 
shuarā” al-Shàm, ii, 101-41; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
“Abbas, iii, 431-6, no. 489; Nuwayri, Nihāya, xxviii, 
Cairo 1992, 325 ff. 

2. Studies. Muh. Kamil Husayn, Fi adab Misr 
al-fatimiyya, Cairo 1950; Dhu '1-Nūn al-Misri, *Umàara 
al-Yamani, Cairo 1966; MJ.L. Young et alii (eds.), 
The Cambridge history of Arabic literature. Religion, leam- 
ing and science in the ‘Abbasid period, Cambridge 1990, 
184-5; P. Smoor, The poet's house. Fiction and reality 
in the works of the “Fatimid poets”, in Quaderni di Studi 
Arabi, Venice, x (1992), 45-62; idem, “Master of the 
Century”. Fatimid poets in Cairo, in U. Vermeulen and 
D. De Smet (eds), Egypt and Syna in the Fatimid, 
Ayyubid and Mamluk eras, Leuven 1995, 139-62; Brock- 
elmann, P, 406-7, S II, 570. A historical novel 
dealing mainly with "Umāra was written by "Alī 
al-Djarim, Sayyidat al-kusūr, ākhir ayyām al-Fatimiyyin 
bi-Misr, Silsilat Ikra’, Cairo n.d. 

(P. Smoor, shortened by the Editors) 

AL- UMARĪ [see IBN FADL ALLAH AL-'UMARI]. 

UMAYR s. SHUYAYM [see AL-ĶUTĀMĪ). 

UMAYYA s. ‘App ar-Aziz, ABU "L-SALT aL- 
DANI AL-ĪSHBĪLĪ, Spanish Muslim scholar who 
has left especially significant works in the fields of 
medicine, the natural and astronomical sciences and 
music (460-528/1068-1134). 

]. Life 

Probably born at Denia, he acquired a vast knowl- 
edge from his teacher, the kādī al-Wakkashr [q.s], 
inheriting from him an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the sciences. He may have studied at Seville, but in 
489/1096 arrived in Fatimid Egypt, where the caliph's 
vizier al-Afdal had a lively interest in astronomy and 
soon introduced Abu I-$alt to the caliphal court. It 
was in Egypt that he lectured and composed his most 
important works. But in ca. 500/1106-7 he fell into 
disgrace, allegedly, says Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, because he 
failed to make materialise his promise to raise and 
keep afloat a ship with its valuable cargo which had 
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sunk off Alexandria. He was imprisoned by the angry 
caliph for three years, which he used for study and 
composition. On being freed, he intended to return 
to al-Andalus via al-Mahdiyya [9.v.], capital in Tunisia 
of the Zirids, but was so well received by the ruler 
«Alī b. Yahya that he remained at his court, as eulo- 
gist and chronicler, for the rest of his life, dying there. 
Abu '"l-Salt had a son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who was also 
a great poet. On both the historical and literary levels, 
Abu '-$alt was an important source for many later 
authors, such as Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, Ibn al-Kiftr, etc., 
and in their works numerous fragments of his works 
are given. 

He was an abundant and eclectic author—medical 


man, philosopher, astronomer, musician, historian and | 


poet, though he had no interest whatever in the reli- 
gious sciences. 

2. Works 

Medicine. (a) K. al-Adwiya al-mufrada, of which Latin 
and Hebrew trs. were made, partial ed. Ibrahim b. 
Murad, in al-Hayát al- Thakafiyya, iv/3 (1979), 153-68, 


ed. al-Khattābī, in al-Aghdhiya wa "l-adwiya, 8. See | 


Steinschneider, in Archw für Pathologische Anatomie und 
für Klinische Medicin, xciv (1883), 28-50. (b) K. al-Intisār 


li-Hunayn b. Ishak ‘ala Ibn Ridwan. (c) Fi "L-tibb wa "l| 
tandjim wa 'l-alhān. (d) K. al-Intisār fī usiil al-tibb. On | 


his place in the history of medicine, see Leclerc, Histoire 
de la médecine arabe, Paris 1876, 11, 74-5. 

Philosophy. (a) Takwim al-dhihn, a treatise on 
Aristotelian logic, Span. tr. and study by A. González 
Palencia, Rectificación de la mente, Madrid 1915. 


History. (a) al-Risāla al-misriyya, describing all he | 
saw and those he met in Egypt, dedicated to the | 


Zirid prince Yahya b. Tamim, father of "Alī b. Yahya, 
often cited by al-Makrizi in his Afitat, ed. Cairo 1951, 
and also in Harün, Nawādir al-makhtūtāt, i, 5056, par- 
tial tr. in A.L. de Prémare, in MIDEO (1964-6), 179- 
208. (b) al-Dibàdja fi mafākhir Sanhādja, on the Zirid 


dynasty, known from citations in later North African | 


historians; see Idris, Zīrīdes, i, Introd. pp. xvii ff. (c) Fi 


"l-adab wa ‘l-‘ariid wa ’l-ta’rikh. (d) Ta’rikh, cited by Ibn | 


al-Abbar and al-Balafiki. 
Literature. (a) K. Hadika, a poetical anthology on the 


model of al-Tha‘alibi’s Fatīma, extracts cited by ‘Imad | 


al-Din in his Aharitdat al-kasr, kism shu‘ara Misr, Cairo 


1951-2, and ed. al-Dasūķī and ‘Abd al-‘Azim, Cairo | 


1964. (b) K. al-Mulah al-'asriyya, dedicated to the poets of 
al-Andalus. (c) Eulogising poems addressed to al-Afdal 
and Yahya b. Tamim, plus many other poems on var- 
ied themes. All these are now lost, but with numerous 


extracts in Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a and al-Maķķarī. (d) Diwan, | 


ed. M. al-Marzük, Tunis 1974, and see J. Calvo Puig, 

in Canfa (1985), 16. (e) Different meanings of the 

word nukta. (f) Diwan rasa@ilihi. (g) Fi "I-funün. 
Astronomy. (a) R. fi "l-amal bi ‘l-asturlab, analysis 


in J.M. Millás Vallicrosa, Assaig d'història de les idees | 


fisiques 1 matématiques a la Catalunya medieval, Barcelona 
1931, 75-81. (b) Sifat “amal safiha djāmřa takawwama 


bihā djāmi' al-kawākib al-sab‘a, the last of the equatoria | 


of al-Andalus, studied by E.S. Kennedy, in Physis, xii 
(1970), 73-81, repr. in Studies in the exact sciences, Beirut 
1983, 481-91, and by M. Comes, Ecuatorios Andalusies: 
Ibn al-Samh, al-Zarqalluh y Abü-al-Salt, Barcelona 1990, 
1991. (c). K al-Wadjtz fi “lm al-haya, a summary of 


astronomer Ibn al-Halabi. (d) Adjwiba ‘an masa^il su'ila 
'anhá fa-adjaba, the solution of six astronomical prob- 
lems with the help of geometrical drawings. 

Geometry. (a) K. fi "I-handasa (wadjiz). (b) al-Iktisar 
Si 'Lhandasa. (c) A mukhtasar of Euclid's Elements, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khaldün. 


Music. (a) R. fi "-müsika, see on it H. Avenary, 
in Musica Disciplina, vi (1952), 27-32, and in Ywoal, iii 
(1974), 7-84; also I. Adler, Hebrew writings concerning 
music in manuscripts and printed books from Geonic times up 
to 1800, in. Réperloire internat. des sources musicales, série B, 
ix/2, Munich 1975, 9-35. 

According to the Arabic sources, Abu "l-Salt played 
the lute very well, and he seems to have introduced 
Andalusi music into Tunisia. He seems also to have 
undertaken the composition of an encyclopaedia on 
the scientific disciplines of the Quadrivium, and from 
some indications in Hebrew translations of his works, 
it apparently dealt with geometry, astronomy, arith- 
metic and music. The major part of the Hebrew 
translation made in 1395 by Benvenist ben Lavi of 
an arithmetical commentary by Abu "l-Salt (and also 
of a musical text) is in fact a translation of the rel- 
evant section of Ibn Sinà's Shifa?. See T. Langermann, 
Un nouvel extrait de l'ouvrage. des nombres amiables. Le 
lémoignage des textes hebreux médiévaux, in Arabic Science and 
Philosophy, vi (1996), 63-87. On Abu `l-Şalt and the 
history of science in Muslim Spain, see J. Samsó, Las 
ciencias de los antiguos en al-Andalus, Madrid 1992, 310- 
17. Abu "I-Salt is cited by many Jewish authors, such 
as Samuel of Marseilles and Isaiah ben Isaac ben 
Nathan of Cordova (both 14th century) and Profiat 
Duran (15th century). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. Ibn al-Abbār, 7akmilat al-Sila, 
Algiers 1920, 539; Dhahabi, Siyar alām al-nubala’, 
xix, 634-5 no. 375; Yāķūt, Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, 
ii, 361-3 no. 133; Ibn Khallikàn, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 
243-7 no. 104, tr. de Slane, i, 228-30; Ibn al-Ķiftī, 
237; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, Cairo 1953, i, 256-7, no. 
186; Safadr, Waft, ix, 402 no. 4333; Ibn al-'Imàd, 
Shadharat, iv, 83-5, 144; Suyūtī, Husn al-muhādara, i, 
232; Hādjdjī Khalifa, vi, 430. 

2. Studies and reference works. Pons 
Boigues, 198-201 no. 159; Suter, Mathematiker, 115 
no. 272; Steinschneider, in Virchows Archiv, xciv, 28- 
65; J.A. Sanchez Pérez, Biografias de matemáticos arabes 
que florecieron en Espana, Madrid 1921, 130-2; Brockel- 
mann, I’, 641, S I, 889; Zirikli, AVám', ii, 23; Mj. 
Rubiera Mata, Literatos del Sharg al-Andalus. Abu-s- 
Salt de Denia e Ibn Dihya de Calpe, in Revista del 
Instituto de Estudios Alicantinos, xxxvi (1982), 33-43; 
M.I. Fierro, HATA (database of Andalusi scholars, 
in course of preparation). (MERCE Comes) 
UMAYYA pB. ‘Asp Syams, ancestor of the 

Umayyads, the principal clan of the Kuraysh 
of Mecca. His genealogy (Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams 
b. ‘Abd Manāf b. Kusayy) and his descendants are 
given in Wüstenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, U, V, and Ibn 
al-Kabbi, in Caskel-Strenziok, i, nos. 8 ff. Like all 
other eponyms of Arab tribes and clans, his actual 
existence and the details of his life have to be accepted 
with caution, but too great scepticism with regard to 
tradition would be as ill-advised as absolute faith in 
its statements. As those Umayyads who were living 
at the beginning of the Muslim epoch were only in 
the third generation from their eponym (e.g. Abi 
Sufyàn b. Harb b. Umayya), there is nothing improb- 
able in the latter's being a historical personage; besides, 


| there is nothing in tradition to suggest he was a myth- 
astronomy, regarded, however, as useless by the Fatimid | 


ical individual or a later invention. The name Umayya 
is common in Arab nomenclature, and is found in 
both northern and southern tribes; the meaning which 
anti-Umayyad polemic gives to it (a diminutive of ama 


| “slave-girl”) would make it a sobriquet; we also have 


the positive form Bani Ama as the name of a tribe 
(cf. Ibn Durayd, Kitab al-Ishtikak, 34). 
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The early genealogy of the Umayyad clan 


Kusayy 


‘Abd Manaf 


‘Abd Shams 


Umayya 


co  —— pt 


Harb Abu "l-As(i) 
Abü Sufyàn *Affan Hakam 
Mu‘awiya I "Uthmān Marwān I 


(= the "Anābisa) 


al-Āsfī) 


Abu ’I-Ts Abū ‘Amr 


(= the Banü Abr Mu'ayt) 


— si si 


(= the A'yàs) 


Umayya was the cousin on the father’s side of 
Hashim b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and tradition relates that, 
being jealous of the latter's influence, he challenged 
him to a mundfara, the judge of which was to be a 
kāhin of the Khuzà'a. Being defeated, Umayya had 
to exile himself from Mecca for ten years (cf. al- 
Tabarī, i 1090; Ibn Sa'd, i/1, 43-4) This story is 
evidently only an anticipation of the rivalry between 
the Umayyads and Hāshimids (‘Alids and *Abbasids) 
which forms the centre of the political struggle in the 
Arab empire during the first two centuries of the 
Hidjra (see al-Maķrīzī, K. al-Tandzu‘ wa ‘l-takhdsum fi- 
ma bayna Bani Umayya wa-Bani Hashim, ed. Vos, Leiden 
1888, Eng. tr. and commentary, C.E. Bosworth, A/- 
Magrīzī's “Book of contention and strife.. °, Manchester 
1981); it looks like a legend of learned origin. Similarly, 
the story of the embassy of Umayya and his nephew 
‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim and other chiefs of 
the Kuraysh to the Himyarite king Sayf b. Dhi Yazan 
after the latter had defeated the Abyssinians (al-Azraķī, 
in Chron. d. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, 99; Aghānī', 
xvi, 75-7; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-Tkd al-farid, Cairo 
1293/1876, i, 131-3, etc.) is only intended to enhance 
the prestige of the Kuraysh and to prophesy the com- 
ing of Islam. Lastly, the truth seems very problem- 
atic to us of the stories of alleged eye-witnesses who 
had seen Umayya, a decrepit old man going through 
the streets of Mecca leaning on his son Aba ‘Amr 
(according to the historian al-Haytham b. ‘Adi, this 
was really his slave whom he afterwards adopted; cf. 
al-Tabarī, i, 967; Aghdni', i, 7-8). 

We come down to historical ground with the state- 
ment (Azraķī, 71, etc.) that Umayya, like his father 
‘Abd Shams, commanded the Meccan army in time 
of war (al-ķiyāda), a post which was later transmitted 
to his son Harb and his grandson Abū Sufyān. 
Although we perhaps should not interpret this liter- 
ally as implying a permanent military post (it seems 
to have been rather an occasional appointment), and 
although we find alongside of descendants of Umayya 
as military leaders, numerous members of other clans 
and even fulafa’ (clients) (see on this question, Lam- 
mens, Les “Ahabis” et l'organisation militaire de la Mecque, 
in L'Arabie occidentale avant l'hégire, Beirut 1928, 273- 


93), there is nothing improbable in the story, espe- 
cially if we regard the kiyāda as the direction of the 
military affairs of the community rather than the actual 
command of troops in the field. As a matter of fact, 
the descendants of Umayya never lacked talent either 
for military organisation or for politics. 

At the beginning of Islam, the clan of the Bani 
Umayya appears as the most powerful in Mecca; it 
was represented by two main branches: the A‘yas and 
the ‘Anabisa (plural a potiori from the name ‘Anbasa 
common in the family). The former claimed to be de- 
scended from a son of the eponym whose names come 
from the same or a similar root (a common occur- 
rence in Arabic nomenclature): Abu ’I-‘Is, al-‘Uways, 
al-‘Asi and Abu ’I-‘Asi; the others were represented by 
families of Harb, Abū Harb, Sufyān, Abū Sufyan 
(with his name ‘Anbasa, uncle of the celebrated Abt 
Sufyàn b. Harb), ‘Amr and Abū ‘Amr (the latter, whose 
name is said to have been Dhakwān, was probably, 
as already mentioned, an adopted son of Umayya). 
From a son of Abu ’l-‘Asi, al-Hakam, are descended, 
through Marwan b. al-Hakam, the Umayyad caliphs 
who succeeded Marwan, as well as the amis (later 
caliphs) of Andalusia. Some branches of the family of 
the caliphs settled in Egypt and Persia; although the 
greater part of the family was exterminated in 132/ 
750 by the ‘Abbasids, some of its members survived 
into much later times: among these were Abu ‘I-Faradj 
al-Isbahàni, the author of the Āttāb al-Aghānī, a descen- 
dant of a brother of Marwan I; his Shī'ī views con- 
trasted strangely with his descent. Another son of Abu 
‘Ast ‘Affan, was the father of the caliph ‘Uthman; 
his descendants are numerous (among them the poet 
al-Ardj cf. Aghami', i, 153-66), and several of them 
held important offices under the Umayyads. Of the 
line of al-‘As b. Umayya, the most celebrated mem- 
ber is Sa*id b. al-‘As b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As, governor of 
Kūfa under ‘Uthman, whose misdeeds were one of 
the main causes of the rebellion against the latter. 
The family of Abu '1-Īs also produced a number of 
notable individuals under the Umayyads who were all 
descended from Asid b. Abi '1-Īs. 

As to the ‘Anabisa branch, its most illustrious fam- 
ily is undoubtedly that of Harb, whose son Abi Sufyan 
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plays so remarkable a part in the story of the origin 
of Islam. Through his son Mu'àwiya, he is the founder 
of the dynasty of Sufyānid caliphs, which early became 
extinct with Mu'awiya II, son of Yazid I. Another 
son of Yazid, Khalid, has a legendary reputation as 
the founder of Arabic alchemy, and a grandson, Abia 


Muhammad Ziyād b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Sufyānī, | 
was slain by the ‘Abbasids at Medina in 132/750 
(al-Tabarī, iii, 54). Yazid b. Abr Sufyan, who was | 


Mu‘awiya’s predecessor in command of the army of 
Syria in ‘Umar’s reign, left no descendants. Of the 
other sons of Abū Sufyān, ‘Utba, ‘Anbasa, Yazīd, 


Muhammad, ‘Amr, only the two first had issue. A | 


collateral branch of the Banū Umayya, descended 


from Abū ‘Amr b. Umayya, whose paternity, as we | 


have seen, was not absolutely certain, included among 
its members al-Walid b. *Ukba b. Abi Mu'ayt b. Abr 
‘Amr, governor of Küfa under "Uthmān and later a 
favourite of Mu'āwiya during his caliphate, also known 
as a poet (Aghānī', iv, 175-90). His father ‘Ukba had 
been made prisoner at the battle of Badr and put to 
death by Muhammad, who could not forgive the 


ning of his preaching in Mecca; the shameful mem- 
ory of the father weighed heavily on the son, and is 
often revived in ‘Alid polemics against the Bana 


Umayya. A son of al-Walid, Abü Katifa ‘Amr, is also | 


known as a poet (dghānī', i, 7-18). All the members 


of the line of Abū ‘Amr settled in ‘Irak and al-Djazira. | 


Bibliography: Ibn Durayd, K. al-Ishtikük, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 45-50, 103-4; Mus'ab al-Zubayri, 
K. Nasab Kuraysh, ed. Lévi-Provencal, 97-192; Ibn 
al-Kalbi, in Caskel and Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 
i. Tafeln, nos. 8-16, ii. Register, 131 (Abd Shams), 
569-70 (Umayya), Balādhurī, Ansab al-ashraf; iv/1, 
ed. I. ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 1979,.containing the part 
earlier ed. M. Schloessinger and MJ. Kister, 
Jerusalem 1971; G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der 
zweite Biirgerkriege (680-692), Wiesbaden 1982, 108- 
26, 253 ff. (detailed genealogical tables); and vari- 
ous references in the works of H. Lammens: Etudes 
sur le règne du calife omaiyade Mo'āwia I", Paris 1908; 


Le califat de Yazid I", Beirut 1921; and La Mecque | 


à la veille de ÜHégire, Beirut 1924, 53, 196-7. 
(G. Levit DELLA Vipa-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 
UMAYYA s. ABI ’L-SALT b. Abi Rabr'a, pre- 
Islamic poet and member of the Thakif [g».] 
tribe of al-Tà'if, related, through his mother 
Rukayya bt. ‘Abd Shams, to the Meccan aristocracy, 


with whom he enjoyed a close affinity, if his panegyrics | 


on the notables ‘Abd Allah b. Dju'dàn and Harb b. 


Umayya [g..] and his threnody for the Meccans slain į 


at Badr [9.v.] are genuine. 
Umayya’s existence has never been questioned (he 


is lauded in a poem by Surāķa b. Mirdās [9..]), ; 


although every aspect of the traditional picture of him 


(given by Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi, 279 as “he had read | 


the ancient scriptures of the scriptures of Allah and 
loathed the worship of effigies... In his poetry he 
would tell tales (kisas) of the prophets and produce 


many terms unfamiliar to the desert Arabs which he | 
had derived from the ancient scriptures and stories | 
which he had derived from those of the People of | 


the Book”) has been subjected to sceptical scrutiny. 
Some 900 of his verses are extant, his poetry having 


been collected in diwan form by Muhammad b. Habib. | be tortured after Bilal's conversion. It was to be Bilal— 


T. Seidensticker, The authenticity of the poems ascribed. to 


Umayya [bn Abi al-Salt, in J.R. Smart (ed.), Tradition | 
and modernity in Arabic language and literature, Richmond | 
1996, 87-101, argues “that there might well be some | 


authentic material” (96) among them. 


Five elements should feature prominently in an 
assessment of what may plausibly be expected of 
Umayya’s poetry: the religio-cultural environment of 
al-Tā'if, Umayya’s traditional identification as a hanif 
[gv], his dealings with Muhammad, the fragmentari- 
ness of his poetic remains and the motives for falsi- 
fication. Umayya was a contemporary of Muhammad, 
and they were reputedly hostile rivals: this would 
preclude influence on the latter by the former, as 
stipulated by Cl. Huart, Une nouvelle source du Qoran, 
in JA, ser. 10, vol. iv (1904), 125-67: see E. Wagner, 
Grundzüge der klassischen. arabischen Dichtung. Band II. Die 
arabische Dichtung in der islamischer Zeit, Darmstadt 1988, 
8-9. Umayya’s non-traditional, so-called “religious” verse 
(if genuine) may attest to the circulation, in Mecca 
and its environs, if not throughout the peninsula, of 
the kisas [see KisAs AL-ANBIYA’] elements of the Kur'àn. 
'There is at times considerable divergence between 
Umayya's poeüc version of a tale and that in the 
Kur'àn. Legendary material contained in tafsīr [9.v.] is 
often adduced as a source, though this material must 


| itself have a source, and J.W. Hirschberg's champion- 
insults which he had heaped upon him at the begin- | 


ing of pre-Islamic Haggadic material remains attrac- 
tive ( Jüdische und christliche Lehren im vor- und frühislamischen 


| Arabien, Cracow 1939). Discussions of Kur'ànic echoes 


and ideas in Umayya's poetry should take account of 
research into such features of the poetry of the Mukh- 
adramün [g.v.]: see J.E. Montgomery, The vagaries of the 
Qasidah (forthcoming), ch. 6, and might necessitate a 
revision of Umayya’s floruit and his (spurious?) lau- 
dation of the Prophet. Only snippets of his verse have 
survived and although some long poems have been 
reconstructed, it is impossible to draw any conclusions 
as to their narrative style and techniques and also to 
determine whether the legendary "religious" material 
ever formed part of a (traditionally conceived) polythe- 
matic kasida [g.».]. F. Schulthess (Umaya ibn Abi s Salt, 
Leipzig 1911, 5-6) thought that he could discern in 
the clumsiness of Umayya's versification proof that he 
had taken his narrative materials from prose versions. 
Any emotional or character analysis of Umayya on 
the basis of such shakily attested texts is unwise. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. See further the 
Bibl. given by Seidensticker in the article cited. 
(J.E. MonTGomEry) 
UMAYYA s. KHALAF b. Wahb b. Hudhāfa 
al-Djumahi, rich trader and chief of the clan 
of Djumah in Mecca at the time of the Prophet. 
He is known in early Islamic historical writing and 
the Stra as an opponent of Muhammad at the open- 
ing of his prophethood. He was a member of the 
delegation of Kuraysh to Aba Talib complaining about 
Muhammad's activities in Mecca. At the time of the 
first revelations he is said to have mocked the Prophet 
and defamed him, hamazahu wa-lamazahu. Consequently, 
Ibn Ishak [g.v.] sees this as having been the occasion 
for the revelation of stra CIV (al-Humaza). Traditional 
Ķurān exegesis is not so sure as Ibn Ishak about this 
(see e.g. al-Tabarī on sūra CIV). According to the 
Stra and to exegesis, he was moreover one of the 
Meccan askrāf to whom sūra CIX was addressed. His 
name is regularly linked with Bilal [g.v.], Muhammad's 
mwadhdhin and one of the best-known representatives 
of the mustad'afūn, the social group of the weakest 
Meccans, whom Umayya is said to have caused to 


but according to other accounts, Khubayb b. Yasaf— 
who killed Umayya with his own hands at the battle 
of Badr [g.v.]. Although the relevant reports on this 
are controversial, they nevertheless state. indubitably 


| that Umayya's killing at Badr was understood as an 
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act of revenge on the part of the so-called mustad@/fin. 
Umayya appears, moreover, in history as the ras 
al-kufr. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Stra, ed. Sakka et 
alii, 1, 295, 317, 356, 362, 619, 631-2, 665; Wāķīdī, 
Maghazi, ed. Jones, i, 83, 112, 144, 151, 258, 282; 
Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-maghàzi, bab 2, tafsir sūra LIII, 
bab 4; Balādhurī, Ansāb, i, ed. Hamidullah, nos. 
251-2, 275, 283, 297, 466-73, 502; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 
133; Bayhaķī, Dalā”il al-nubuwwa, ed. SA. al-R. Muh. 
"Uthmān, Cairo 1969, ii, 53-6, 95-6, 364-5; Abū 
Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, i, 148; Ibn 
al-Athir, ii, 98-100; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 
Oxford 1953, 94, 123. (M. MuRaNvr) 
UMAYYADS (Banc Umayya), the dynasty of 

caliphs which, from its centre in Syria, ruled the 
whole of the Arab Islamic territories from 41/661 to 
132/750. All of the caliphs during this period are 
descendants of Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams [9.v.], a pre- 
Islamic notable of the tribe of Kuraysh of Mecca, but 
they represent two distinct lines within the clan of 
Umayya: the first three caliphs, descended from Abü 
Sufyàn b. Harb [g.v.], are referred to as Sufyānids; 
the remaining eleven, descendants of Marwan b. al- 
Hakam b. Abi 1-*Ās [qo], as Marwānids. For con- 
venience, a list of the Umayyad caliphs and the dates 
generally given for their caliphate is provided below; 
for detailed information on each caliphate see the 
article s.v. 


41-60/661-80 Mu'àwiya I b. Abi Sufyān 


60-4/680-3 Yazid I b. Mu‘awiya I 
64/683 Mu‘awiya If b. Yazid I 
64-5/684-5 Marwan 1 b. al-Hakam 


65-86/685-705 
86-96/705-15 
96-9/715-17 
99-101/717-20 
101-5/720-4 
105-25/724-43 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan I 
al-Walid I b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Yazid II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 


125-6/743-4 al-Walid II b. Yazid II 
126/744 Yazid III b. al-Walid I 
126/744 Ibrahim b. al-Walid I 


127-32/744-50 Marwan II b. Muhammad 


b. Marwan I 


l. The Umayyads in Western scholarship 

Serious modern study of the period of the Umayyad 
caliphs began with the publication of Wellhausen’s 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz in 1902. In that work, 
Wellhausen sought to recover the earliest layers of 
Muslim tradition relating to the period, to assess the 
historical value of variant accounts of events, and to 
write Umayyad history on the basis of the most reli- 
able surviving evidence. It was made possible by the 
completion of the Leiden edition of the Ta?rikh of al- 
Tabari, which drew on, and made available to its 
readers, a large selection of no longer extant mater- 
ial from the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period 
compiled by traditional scholars. Wellhausen's book 
conveys a rather favourable image of the Umayyads 
and their officials as pragmatic politicians, creators 
and leaders of an empire based on the idea of Arab 
domination over non-Arabs, and largely unconcerned 
with religious matters unless forced to be by their 
pietist opponents. That image was shared by a num- 
ber of Wellhausen's contemporaries and presented in 
a more exaggerated form in the many publications 
of the Belgian Jesuit scholar Lammens. 

Although studies of aspects of Umayyad history not 
very different in method from that of Wellhausen (but 


making use of the greater number of traditional sources 
made available since his time) continue to appear, 
understandings of the period have naturally changed 
and developed in what is now more than ninety years 
since his book was published. 

Wellhausen had assumed that an event could be 
reconstructed once the earliest available account of it 
had been discovered. Much of the work of Goldziher 
and Schacht, however, has shown that the religious 
and legal traditions about early Islam often represent 
a retrojection of later ideas and circumstances, and 
recent work, notably that of Albrecht Noth, has focused 
on the literary character of the traditional historiog- 
raphy, drawing attention to its stereotyped themes and 
forms and its nature as a continuously developing tra- 
dition difficult to assign to individual scholars, times 
or places. These arguments, although not specifically 
concerned with the period of the Umayyads, have 
nevertheless led some to question the basis upon which 
Wellhausen sought to isolate individual biases and 
viewpoints within the tradition and also the possibil- 
ity of recreating the Umayyad period in detail from 
source material which dates, in the form in which we 
have it, from after the dynasty had been overthrown. 
Discussions of the motivation or moral evaluation of 
events or of individuals are especially difficult. given 
the fundamentally hostile attitude to the Umayyads 
in the tradition (see below). 

Responding to such problems, Patricia Crone has 
suggested the adoption of a prosopographical approach 
and exploitation of the minutiae which the Muslim 
literary sources contain about things such as the tribal 
and family background of individuals and their con- 
nexions through marriage. Another response has been 
a renewal of interest in other types of evidence (which 
Wellhausen also used)—non-Muslim literary materials, 
coins, inscriptions, art and archaeology. The Umayyad 
period is the first one of Islamic history for which 
such evidence is relatively substantial. 

Wellhausen and others shared a view of the 
Umayyad empire as an expression of Arab national 
consciousness (as Levi Della Vida in his article Umatyads 
in EI' termed it) and an embodiment of the princi- 
ple of the rule of Arabs over non-Arabs. That has 
sometimes been conceived in racial terms and the 
overthrow of the Umayyads portrayed as the defeat 
of the Arabs by their subject peoples, particularly the 
Persians. While it still seems true, however, that 
the Umayyad state was founded on the principle of 
the rule of conquerors (Arabs) over conquered (non- 
Arabs), the term "Arab" is now understood as much 
as a cultural as an ethnic category, and the way in 
which under Umayyad rule Arabs and non-Arabs 
became assimilated to form a new Islamic society 
seems the most significant aspect of the period. As 
people of originally non-Arab descent formed genealog- 
ical links with Arab clans and tribes, as Arabic became 
the normal means of communication in large areas 
ruled by the Umayyads, and as the Arabs moved out 
of their garrisons and merged into the societies they 
had conquered, so a new "Arab" identity came to be 
formed, although its bearers would probably not have 
referred to themselves as Arabs. 

The idea that the caliphs had little concern for 
religion, already criticised by Levi Della Vida, seems 
to have been the result of a too ready acceptance of 
the Muslim traditional view that the Umayyads gen- 
erally were enemies of Islam. The work of Patricia 
Crone and Martin Hinds has drawn attention to the 
Umayyad (and later) caliphs’ claim that they were 
God's deputies on earth. But questions about the way 
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in which Umayyad rule contributed to or affected the | 


development and spread of Islam remain. In general, 
it is likely that Islam as it came to crystallise in the 
first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid caliphate owes much 
to circles opposed to the Umayyads, although they 
responded to initiatives coming from the dynasty and 
its supporters. Schacht’s discussion of “Umaiyad prac- 
tice as the starting-point of Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence” (in his Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
2Oxford 1967, 190 ff.) portrays the early Muslim legal 
scholars endorsing, modifying or rejecting Umayyad 
practice as they thought fit. In particular the anachro- 
nism of regarding the Umayyads as representatives of 
Sunni Islam is obvious, since the Sunni tradition did 
not emerge in a developed form until after the fall 
of the dynasty, and the Umayyad conception of 
caliphal authority was at odds with that developed 
later by the Sunni scholars. We can only see the 


Umayyads’ own understanding of the religion of which | 


they claimed to be the leaders indirectly, because 
Muslim tradition reflects the views of the dynasty’s 
opponents rather than that of the caliphs. In his arti- 
cle in Ē/', Levi Della Vida stated that “it was pre- 


cisely under their regime and partly under their | 


stimulus that Islam established itself as a universalist 
religion", but it is not easy to generalise about the 
exact relationship between Umayyad rule and the 
development of various aspects of Islam. 

Stress on the way in which Islam, both as a reli- 
gion and as a culture, was sull developing, and on 
the importance of the Umayyad period for its devel- 
opment, has brought a greater interest in elements of 
continuity between the pre-Islamic and Islamic Middle 
East. The Umayyad caliphate itself is now often under- 
stood as part of the period of transition between the 


classical world of Greece and Rome and that of Islam, | 


frequently referred to as Late Antiquity. 

2. The Umayyads in Muslim tradition 

The image of the Umayyads which Muslim tradi- 
tion presents is generally a negative one although 
sometimes alleviated by material which is implicitly 
or explicitly more favourable and which may be 
accounted for in various ways. Among a number of 
Kur'ànic passages sometimes explained as alluding to 
them, the most commonly cited is probably “the tree 
cursed in the Kur'áàn" 
in süra XVII, 60. 

Symbolically, the enmity between the branch of 


Kuraysh to which the Umayyads belonged (the Banü | 
*Abd Shams) and the Banü Hashim, the branch which | 


engendered the Prophet, the *Alids and the ‘Abbasids, 
is represented by the blood which flowed when the 
Siamese twin brothers ‘Abd Shams and Hashim, sons 
of ‘Abd Manāf, were separated by a sword cut. The 
historical conflict between the Umayyads and repre- 
sentatives of the “House of the Prophet" is thus por- 
trayed as having its roots in the time of the two 
ancestors. According to the tradition, although they 
had been outdone in generosity and nobility of spirit 
by their Hāshimī rivals, by the time of the rise of 
the Prophet’s power in Medina the Umayyads and 
Bani ‘Abd Shams in general had established them- 
selves as the leaders of the Kurashi opposition to 
Islam. Abū Sufyan, the father of the first Umayyad 
caliph, is shown as leader of the Meccan armies which 
attacked the Prophet at the battles of Uhud and al- 


Khandak [g.vv.], while the story of Mu'awiya's mother, | 


Hind bt. ‘Utba [9.2.], who chewed the liver of the 
slain uncle of the Prophet, Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
at Uhud, is notorious. 

As the power, authority and prestige of the Prophet 


(al-shadjara al-mal'üna fi ‘l-kur’an) | 


in Medina increased in spite of their opposition, tra- 
dition tells us, the leading Umayyads reluctantly and 
at a late stage bowed to the inevitable and accepted 
Islam with questionable sincerity. Accounts vary con- 
cerning the precise moment when individual Umayyads 
like Abū Sufyan and his two sons Yazid and Mu'awiya 
finally professed Islam, but generally it is associated 
with the events leading up to the Prophet's conquest 
of Mecca. The derogatory name al-tulaka’, sometimes 
applied to the Umayyads by their opponents in the 
traditional reports, is explained as a reference to the 
fact that, in theory, they had become the property 
of the Prophet as a result of his conquest of Mecca 
but he had then magnanimously chosen to set them 
free (tallakahum). The Ķurānic phrase al-mwallafa 
kulūbuhum (IX, 60 (q.v.]), with reference to one of the 
categories of those entitled to receive payments from 
the collection of alms (sadakāt), is also often (but not 
always) associated with the Umayyads' acceptance of 
Islam: it is explained that the Prophet wished to attract 
certain prominent opponents, among them Abii Sufyan, 
to Islam by making them gifts, that being a neces- 
sity for maintaining their adherence. 

Having accepted Islam, certain Umayyads, includ- 
ing Abū Sufyàn, are reported to have been entrusted 
with important tasks and offices by the Prophet and 
the early Rāskidūn caliphs (see AL-KHULAFA' AL-RASHI- 
DŪN, in Suppl]; in particular, Yazid and Mu‘awiya 
were sent by Abū Bakr [9.v.] among the leaders of 
the army sent to Syria. Nevertheless, the traditional 
texts, in varying degrees, imply that the rise of 
Mu'àwiya to the caliphate in Syria was a result of 
| trickery and scheming as much as of his own talents. 
The murder of the caliph "Uthmān, it is sometimes 
suggested, was exploited, perhaps desired or even 
orchestrated, by his Umayyad relatives in order to 
call “Als title to the caliphate into question, and the 
| rather ambiguous reports about the raising of the 
masahif at Siffin [g.v.] and the ensuing meeting of the 
arbitrators [see ADHRUH] merge to convey the impres- 
sion that Mu'āwiya and his supporters duped the pious 
but gullible proponents of ‘Ali. 

The negative portrayal of the Umayyads in tradi- 
tion is evident above all in the refusal to recognise 
their rule as true caliphate and to insist that it was 
merely kingship (mulk): they were secular kings like 
the Byzantine and Sāsānid rulers. This accusation is 
associated particularly with Mu‘awiya’s introduction of 
the principle of hereditary succession when he named 
his son Yazid to succeed him, the assumption being 
| that the Sunni theory of an elective caliphate had 
previously been established and that Mu‘awiya was 
acting against it. A similar assumption underlies the 
view that the use by the Umayyads of the title Khali- 
fat Allah was a corruption of the proper title Khalifat 
| Rasül Allah motivated by arrogance. The same motive 
is also adduced to account for such things as the cus- 
tom of the Umayyads and their governors to sit on 
the minbar [q.v.] while delivering a khutba and, further- 
more, to put the khutba before the prayers on the two 
“tds. Individual Umayyads, like Yazid, are attributed 
with habits and characteristics such as drunkenness 
; and wantonness which were repulsive from an Islamic 
point of view, but the emphasis on these in some 
reports is perhaps more a reflection of, than a reason 
for, the traditional refusal to accept the Umayyads as 
caliphs in a full sense. 

As for the policies and actions of the Umayyads, 
there are several which, for Muslims of later time, 
would carry the message that these were not prop- 
| erly Islamic rulers. The army sent by Yazid to the 
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Hidjàz, which sacked Medina and went on to besiege 
Mecca, bombarding the holy city with rocks from 
catapults (madiánik) and damaging the Ka'ba so badly 
that it had to be demolished and rebuilt, is an obvi- 
ous example. A similar bombardment is reported when 
Mecca was again besieged by an Umayyad army com- 
manded by al-Hadjdjadj some ten years later. The 
killing of the grandson of the Prophet, al-Husayn b. 
«Alī, together with a large number of his household 
and supporters, at Karbala’ [g.v.] is another crime 
laid at their door. The recurrent refusals to allow the 
non-Arabs to enter Islam as mawalt [see MAWLA] would 
appear similarly as un-Islamic. The caliph al-Walid 
II was even accused of shooting at the Kur'àn with 
an arrow. 

Literary works were produced containing lists of 
these and other misdeeds of the Umayyads before 
and after their entrance into Islam, sometimes com- 
paring them with the succeeding dynasty of ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. Among such works were the Risāla ft "l-nàbita 
(Risāla fi bani Umayya) of al-Djàhiz [9.v.] and the Kitab 
al-Nizā wa 'l-takhāsum fimà bayna bani Umayya wa-bani 
Hashim of al-Makrizi [9.v.]. A similar but shorter text 
was the so-called Kitab fi sha’n bani Umayya which was 
issued by the ‘Abbasid al-Mu‘tadid in 284/897 at the 
same time as he ordered the cursing of Mu‘awiya 
from the minbars (al-Tabari, iii, 2164-78). 

Any general summary of the image of the Umayyads 
in Muslim tradition must also, however, take account 
of elements which might alleviate the negative judg- 
ments resulting from the above. Among the caliphs 
of this dynasty, ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and, to a 
lesser extent, Yazid III b. al-Walid, are presented 
more favourably and given legitimacy as caliphs in the 
tradition. The former in particular, a grandson of the 
first ‘Umar on his mother's side, is a significant fig- 
ure in Sunni tradition and is sometimes referred to 
as the fifth of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs. Even cer- 
tain Umayyad caliphs to whom tradition does not 
grant legitimacy might be respected for aspects of 
their achievements. Thus the ‘Abbasid al-Mansür is 
said to have admired the fiscal prudence and admin- 
istrative capacity of the Umayyad Hishàm, while some 
positive judgement of both Mu‘awiya and ‘Abd al- 
Malik is implied in the designation “year of unity” 
(ām al-djamá'a) for the years in which they ended the 
discord and civil war (fitna) which each had faced 
before establishing himself as caliph. 

Any attempt to understand the image of the 
Umayyads in Muslim tradition must take account of 
a number of factors. In the first place, the historical 
tradition which has come down to us largely emanates 
from circles hostile to the dynasty, was transmitted 
and committed to writing mainly by religious schol- 
ars, and achieved the form in which we know it under 
the caliphate of the ‘Abbasids. On the other hand, 
the rise to predominance of the Sunni form of Islam 
and the increasing differentiation between it and the 
Shi'i tradition, opposition between Sunni traditional- 
ists and some of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, and a general 
concern for the historical legitimation of the Sunni 
Islamic community as the direct descendant of that 
of the Prophet, may have been factors working to 
moderate the general hostility of the tradiüon to the 
Umayyads. 

Above all, however, in attempting to understand 
the treatment of the Umayyads in tradition account 
has to be taken of the changing nature of Islam. The 
Umayyads were judged according to criteria which 
were a concomitant of the development of Islam dur- 
ing their rule. 


3. Historical survey 

Given the origins and character of the historical 
tradition, and the date in which it achieved the form 
in which we know it, discussions of Umayyad history 
need to be tentative. It is reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that the events reported in the Muslim literary 
tradition, the names referred to and, generally, the 
dates supplied, reflect an historical reality. When it is 
possible to check the basic details against the evidence 
of such things as coins, inscriptions and non-Muslim 
literary works, they are generally confirmed. 

The Sufyanid period 

The most likely explanation for the emergence of 
Syria [see AL-sHAM] as the political centre of the Arab 
empire following the First Civil War was the fact that 
it had been the seat of Mu‘awiya, the victor in the 
Civil War, for over 20 years before he obtained the 
caliphate. Beyond that, and partly explaining Mu‘a- 
wiya’s victory, there were conditions which made Syria 
different from the other territories conquered by the 
Arabs. Syria must have had a relatively large Arab 
population, some of it dating from before the con- 
quest, distributed across the whole country rather than 
enclosed within garrison cities. Furthermore, central 
Syria was dominated by one tribal group, the Kuda‘a 
[4.2.], rather than divided between a multiplicity of 
competing ones. Taken together, these facts would 
have allowed Mu‘awiya to establish his court in an 
existing administrative centre, to continue the admin- 
istrative tradition which had existed under Byzantine 
rule, and to avoid the need constantly to play off the 
local tribal groups against one another. 

From Syria, Mu‘awiya and his immediate suc- 
cessors exercised control through a small number of 
powerful governors. Prominent among them were the 
Thakafis [see rHAKIF] Ziyàd b. Abihi [g.v.] and then 
Ziyad’s son ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyād [g.»]. These gov- 
ernors appointed sub-governors and sought to control 
the Arab tribes by means of the powerful tribal nota- 
bles, the ashraf [see suarir]. The non-Arabs, the major- 
ity of the population, were regarded mainly as a 
source of revenue for the élite, the Arabs. 

It has become common to portray this period as 
one during which the caliphs were little more than 
glorified tribal shaykhs, indicated by the standard ref- 
erences to Mu‘awiya’s film [g.v.] and the delegations 
(wufūd) of tribal notables to his court. Mu‘awiya him- 
self may have encouraged this image, for the so-called 
Maronite Chronicle refers to his refusal to wear a 
crown (CSCO, Scr. Syri, 3rd series, iv, 71 (text) = 56 
(tr.)), and the reference to him as protosymboulos by the 
Byzantine chronicler Theophanes is well known. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the human and mate- 
rial resources available to Mu‘awiya made his power 
and authority much greater than that of even the 
most important tribal leaders. 

In their administration, the Sufyanid caliphs seem 
to have continued largely with the personnel and sys- 
tems which they had inherited from the Byzantines 
and Sasanids. Government records [see DIWAN] con- 
tinued to be maintained in the languages used before 
the coming of the Arabs, and coins minted under the 
previous régimes continued in circulation [see DAR AL- 
DARB]. The Maronite Chronicle refers to the refusal 
of the Syrians to accept a coin issued by Mu'áwiya 
since it did not bear a cross (CSCO, Script. Syri, 3rd 
series, vol. iv, 71 = 55-b). 

Apart from that connected with Hudjr b. ‘Adi [¢.2.], 
the period saw little opposition to Umayyad rule until 
after the death of Mu'awiya. During his own lifetime 
he had been largely successful in preparing the suc- 
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cession of his son Yazid, but on the latter’s accession 
opposition was manifested, not by tribal figures, but 
by a small group of descendants of some of the lead- 
ing companions of the Prophet in Medina. Chief 
among them were al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr [gw]. Al-Husayn’s revolt was crushed 
at Karbala’, but Ibn al-Zubayr fled to Mecca and 
was still refusing to accept Yazid's caliphate when the 


latter, who had sent an army to the Hidjaz [see ar- | 


HUSAYN B. NUMAYR; MUSLIM B. ‘UKBA] in order to enforce 
recognition of him by Ibn al-Zubayr and others, died. 


Although Yazid was succeeded in Syria by his son | 
Mu‘awiya II, the new caliph received limited recogni- : 
tion and was shortlived. The death of Yazīd in effect : 


marked the temporary collapse of the Umayyad cali- 
phate and opened the period of the Second Civil War. 
The Second. Civil. War 
The period between the death of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 


and the final defeat of Ibn al-Zubayr in 73/692 saw | 
| built by ‘Abd al-Malik in 72/691-2, represents the emer- 


the takeover of the caliphate by Marwan b. al-Hakam 
and then his son ‘Abd al-Malik, of the Abu '1-Ās 
branch of the Umayyad family. Those two oversaw 
the gradual reimposition of Umayyad control in all 
of the territories which had been ruled by Mu‘awiya. 
The way in which the succession was transferred to 
Marwan and then to his descendants was complex 


and is to some extent obscure, but ultimately depended | 


on the fact that he was supported by the leader of 
the Kuda‘a, Hassan b. Malik [9.v.], and on the vic- 
tory of the forces of the Kuda‘a over those of the 
rival confederation of Kaysi tribes, supporting Ibn al- 
Zubayr, at the battle of Mardj Rahit [g.v.] in 64/684. 


Marwan, who ruled only for about nine months, | 


restored Umayyad control over Egypt, but ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s achievement in destroying Zubayrid rule in 
‘Trak and the Hidjaz was a more drawn-out process, 
interrupted by the need to enforce his authority in 
Syria, where his right to the caliphate was challenged 


by his relative ‘Amr b. Sa‘id al-Ashdak [g.v.]. The | 
defeat of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [q.v.] in ‘Irak in 71/691, : 


however, was followed by the dispatch of an army 


under al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] against the rival caliph him- | 


self, who was killed in the fighting which led to al- 
Hadjdjadj’s capture of Mecca in the following year. 


The Second Civil War was significant for the future ' 


of the Umayyad caliphate in a number of ways. First, 
the breakdown of Umayyad authority and the strug- 
gles over the succession had been accompanied by 
the polarisation, for the first time, in Syria, in ‘Irak 
and in Khurāsān, of the Arabs into two main hos- 
tile tribal groups. These had different names in dif- 
ferent regions: in Syria, Kalb (the dominant tribe of 
Kuda‘a) and Kays, in ‘Irak and the east, Tamim and 
Azd [9.vv.] or, more generally, Mudar and Yaman 
{g.vv.]. The formation of these groups, probably ulti- 
mately a result of migrations and struggles for influ- 
ence, land, and wealth which had been taking place 
under the Sufyanids, now acquired a new importance 
as the various parties involved in the civil war sought 
to establish and maintain their position by winning 
the support of one tribal group or another. 

Secondly, the movement led by al-Mukhtar {¢.v.], 
who had seized control of al-Küfa during the Zubayrid 
interregnum in ‘Irak, although it had been suppressed, 
had demonstrated the potential importance of the 
mawalt for the first time and, furthermore, provided 
the basis from which sprang the later movement of 
the Hashimiyya [¢.v.], instrumental in organising the 
revolt which was eventually to overthrow the Umayyad 
caliphate. 


the weakness of the rather loose and decentralised 
administrative structure which had characterised the 
Sufyanid period. Throughout the territories over which 
the Umayyads claimed authority, the lack of com- 
mitment to the Umayyads on the part of many of 
the askrāf had been demonstrated. The extension of 
central authority and movement towards a more 
formally-organised army under the Marwanids was 
probably a reaction to that. 

The Marwānid restoration 

The caliphates of ‘Abd al-Malik and his son al- 
Walid, linked by the presence of al-Hadjdjadj as gov- 
ernor of ‘Irak and the east from 75-95/694-714, were 
distinguished by significant developments in the admin- 
istration and in the public face of the Umayyad state. 
It is to this period that the introduction of the first 
properly Islamic coinage and the beginning of the 
keeping of the government records in Arabic are dated, 
and the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem [see AL-kups], 


gence of a recognisably Islamic style of architecture. 
Furthermore, its inscriptions are the first dateable evi- 
dence of substantial Kur'áànic material and of the use 
of the word is/am, apparently as the designation of 
the religion which the caliph represented. Other major 
public buildings dating from this period are the Aksa 
mosque, the mosque of Damascus (incorporating the 
former church of St. John), and the mosque of the 
Prophet in Medina [see waspjm]. 

The breakdown of order in ‘Irak during the Second 
Civil War had allowed the appearance of a signifi- 
cant Khāridjī threat [see AZARIKA; KHARIDJITES; SHABIB 
B. YAZID] and al-Hadjdjadj’s first major task in ‘Irak 
was to defeat it, using the military talents of al- 
Muhallab [g.v.]. To that end he put considerable pres- 
sure on the local askrāf who were refusing to participate 
in the campaigns against the Kharidjis and, further- 
more, brought troops from Syria to ‘Irak. Thus a new 
way of ensuring Umayyad authority in the provinces 
was introduced. Subsequent reinforcements brought 
from Syria made necessary the construction of a new 
garrison town to quarter them [see wasrr]. 

It was probably the resentment of the askrāf at the 
intensification of government pressure which was the 
main cause of the revolt which al-Hadjdjādj had to 
face from ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Ash'ath and the army 
with which he had been sent to Afghanistan (see IBN 
AL-ASH‘ATH]. This revolt, which attracted diverse ele- 
ments opposed to the government and took on a sig- 
nificant religious tone, eventually aimed at removing 
not only the "Irāķī governor but also the caliph ‘Abd 


' al-Malik himself, and it came close to achieving its 


aims. Its defeat only led to the further strengthening 
of government control. 

A significant element in Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt was 
the non-Arab mawáli. Some 19th century scholars even 
interpreted his movement as an expression of their 
discontent, and, although that interpretation no longer 


| seems tenable, it is true that under al-Hadjdjadj the 
; problem of the non-Arabs who wished to enter Islam 


(whatever that involved at the time) became increas- 
ingly apparent. We hear of the attempt by many non- 
Arab cultivators to leave their lands and enter the 
garrison cities of ‘Irak, attempting to join the Arab 
soldiers there as clients and claiming the status of 
mawālī. Al-Hadjdjadj's response was to round them 
up and have them sent back to their lands. The 
motive for this flight from the land to the towns was 
certainly a desire to avoid taxation as well as to find 


. an alternative source of income, and al-Hadjdjadi's 
Thirdly, the collapse of Umayyad authority revealed | 


actions represent a realisation of the consequences for 
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the treasury if the non-Arabs were allowed to aban- 
don their lands and villages in this way. The mani- 
festation of the problem at this time may well reflect 
the increasing fiscal demands of the state as well as 
greater efficiency in tax collection in the early Mar- 
wanid period. 

The nature and development of the taxation system 
[see DARIBA; DJIZYA; KHARADJ] under the Umayyads 
has been a subject of debate. D.C. Dennett sought 
to refine what he saw as the over-simple presenta- 
tion of Wellhausen, and argued that there was a vari- 
ety of systems of taxation, differing from province to 
province, but that, almost everywhere, at the level of 
the taxpayer there was a dual system of poll tax and 
land tax. In spite of the detail amassed by Dennett 
and the clarity with which it is presented and inter- 
preted, however, it is difficult to see that his conclu- 
sions make a great difference to our understanding 
of the actions of the non-Arabs who wished to leave 
their lands and accept Islam. Acceptance of Islam 
would only result in a substantial alleviation of or 
escape from taxation if it was acompanied by flight 
from the land. 

The development of factionalism in the army and the con- 
tinuing problem of the mawālī 

Hostility between Mudar and Yaman became more 
prominent in the eastern territories of the caliphate 
in connection with the career of Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
al-Azdi [see MUHALLABIDs]. As a result of his efforts 
to establish a strong position for his family and tribe 
in Khurāsān, Ibn al-Muhallab came to be regarded 
as a champion of the Yaman in general. His com- 
plicated and vacillating relationship with the Umayyad 
caliphs and their representatives culminated in his 
revolt, centred on Basra, in the caliphate of Yazid 
II. Although, like Ibn al-Ash‘ath, he won the support 
of diverse elements, his identification with the Yaman 
had the result that his defeat was regarded as a humil- 
iation for them, and the coming of the Kayst ‘Umar 
b. Hubayra [see BN HUBAYRA] as governor to ‘Irak 
resulted in the installation of predominantly Ķaysī 
governors in the east. Furthermore, the army which 
had been sent from Syria to defeat the revolt, being 
drawn from the Syrian-Mesopotamian frontier region, 
was also predominantly Ķaysī. Revenge for the 
Muhallabids was one of the slogans of the Yamani 
supporters of the movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate in 132/749-50. 

From this point onwards, the appointment of gov- 
ernors in ‘Irak and the east was associated with changes 
in the position of one of the factions relative to the 
other. The appointment of Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ķasrī [q.v.] at the beginning of the caliphate of Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, however it was intended, was inter- 
preted as a reversion to a pro-Yamani policy, while 
the removal of Khalid in favour of Yüsuf b. ‘Umar 
al-Thakafi in 120/738 signalled the restoration of 
Mudari domination. 

The nature of the groups designated by names such 
as Yaman and Mudar has been debated. The assump- 
tion that they represented real tribal alliances has been 
challenged by Patricia Crone’s argument that they 
should be understood as factions in the army, cer- 
tainly related to the tribal groups whose names they 
bear, but not identical with them. A group in the 
army called Tamim would be likely to have origi- 
nated from the tribe of Tamim but their aims and 
interests were not identical with those of Tamimis 
outside the army. M.A. Shaban’s suggestion that the 
groups had distinct political programmes, the Yaman 
being broadly against military expansion and in favour 


of liberal policies towards the mawalt, the Mudar 
favouring an imperialist and pro-Arab policy, has also 
been strongly argued against by Crone. 

The acceptance of Islam by non-Arabs, at various 
times and places, continued to be a problem and 
seems to have taken on a more religious significance 
with the passage of time. The attempts of Umayyad 
governors to deny or restrict the rights claimed by 
the mawali came increasingly to be portrayed by oppo- 
nents of the dynasty as attempts to deny access to 
Islam in a religious sense, and the pious depicted the 
Umayyads as enemies of Islam. Complaints about the 
behaviour of the governor of Khurāsān al-Djarrah b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Hakamī [g.»], who sought to limit or 
ignore the claims of the local mawali to be freed from 
payment of the kharādį and to receive pay for their 
fighting alongside the Arabs in the army, were led by 
Abu "l-Sayda? al-Dabbi, who is portrayed as a spokes- 
man of the pious. In response to the complaints, the 
caliph ‘Umar II removed al-Djarrah from his gover- 
norate. A similar episode about a decade later when 
al-Ashras b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sulamī was governor of 
Khurāsān led to a rising which, in conjunction with an 
invasion by the Turks, resulted in the loss of territory 
and considerable military embarrassment. It is remark- 
able that local non-Arab leaders are reported to have 
urged the Umayyad governor to be firm against the 
demands of the mawālī, fearing that they would be 
unable to met the financial demands made on them by 
the government if large numbers of their communities 
were allowed to become “Arabs” and share in the privi- 
leges of the Arabs. Discontent among the mawālī could 
be used by Arab opponents of the Umayyads [see AL- 
HARITH B. SURAYDJ] and was eventually a powerful ele- 
ment in the movement which overthrew their caliphate. 

It is generally accepted that ‘Umar II pursued a 
more sympathetic policy towards the demands of the 
mawālī than did other Umayyad rulers. In tradition, 
he appears as a champion of the equality of Arabs 
and non-Arabs within Islam. The nature of the evi- 
dence, however, makes it difficult to be precise about 
the measures he adopted. The fiscal decree reported 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (see H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal 
rescript of “Umar IT) leaves many unanswered questions 
and its authenticity is debatable, and the shortness of 
his caliphate perhaps limited the effect of any mea- 
sures he introduced. However we regard his caliphate, 
the episode associated with al-Ashras al-Sulami shows 
that he did not solve the problem, and it is reported 
that when Nasr b. Sayyār [9.v.] became governor of 
Khurasan he found many Muslims paying taxes while 
some non-Muslims were able to avoid them. 

The Third Cwil War 

The ingredients of the Third Civil War, which 
began with the rebellion against al-Walid II in 126/744 
and lasted until Marwan II had, by about 129/747, 
established control over the central provinces of the 
caliphate, were in some respects similar to those of 
the second. It did not, however, conclude with the 
re-establishment of Umayyad rule on a firm footing 
but with the beginning of its end. Although Marwàn 
II emerged victorious, the events leading up to that 
can, in retrospect, be seen to have fatally weakened 
the Umayyad caliphate in its heartlands and made it 
incapable of resisting successfully the revolt which 
shortly afterwards began in its far north eastern 
province of Khurásan. The most important conse- 
quences were that the Yamani-Mudar factionalism, 
which after the First Civil War had been confined to 
the eastern caliphate, now infected Syria again, and 
that the unity of the Umayyad house itself was shat- 
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tered. Different members of the family competed and 
fought for the caliphate, and possibly fortuitous and 
accidental alignments between contenders and factions 
came to harden so that by the time of his victory 
Marwan II was positively identified with the interests 
of Kays (Mudar). In general, the result of the period 
between 744 and 747 was to reduce Syria to the level 
of the other provinces. The special conditions which 


had given strength to Mu'āwiya, and supported the | 


dynasty thus far, no longer pertained. In the fight- 
ing major Syrian centres like Hims, Damascus and 
Jerusalem were damaged, and it is of more than sym- 
bolic significance that Marwan II established his court 
at Harran [g.o] in the Djazira rather than in Syria. 

The fall of the dynasty 

Although there are still many obscurities and unan- 
swered questions about the development and nature 


of the movement which destroyed the Umayyad ; 


caliphate [see ‘aBBAsips], in general terms the fall of 
the dynasty can be understood as a result of the con- 


junction of a number of the themes which had devel- | 


oped during its period of power. 


(his governor in ‘Irak was Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, 
whose father had supplanted the Azdi Ibn al-Muhallab 
in the same post) by Yamanis in the Khurāsānī army 
led to a revolt against the governor of the province, 


Nasr b. Sayyār. The governor was pushed out of the | 


provincial capital, Marw, and, although an agreement 


between him and his opponents among the soldiers | 


was patched up when they heard the news of the ris- 
ing of the Hāshimiyya in the villages outside Marw, 
it was not long before the leader of the Hashimiyya 
was able to exploit the divisions and, in effect, to 
recruit the Yamanis to his cause. 

The Hashimiyya was another manifestation of sup- 
port for the claims of ‘Alids and members of the ahl 


al-bayt to the imamate against those of the Umayyads. | 


In particular, it was linked with the movement led 
by al-Mukhtar in Küfa at the time of the Second 
Civil War. Support for the Hashimiyya appears to 
have come initially from the mixed Arab and non- 
Arab population of Khurasan, alienated by Umayyad 
policies towards the non-Arabs who wished to accept 
Islam. By the time the revolt in Khurāsān began in 
129/747, the driving force behind, if not the official 


leader of, the Hashimiyya there was Abū Muslim [g..]. | 


By allying with the Yamani faction in the army, 


led by the Azdī ‘Ali b. Djuday* al-Kirmānī, Abū Mus- | 


lim was able to enter Marw and shortly afterwards 


to send an army commanded by Kahtaba b. Shabib ; 


al-Tā'ī [g.v.] westwards in pursuit of Nasr b. Sayyàr 
and his supporters who had fled to Nishapür. That 


army, having taken Nīshāpūr, continued its progress | 


through north-western Persia and into ‘Irak, defeat- 


ing Umayyad armies at Kümis and Nihāwand, and | 


eventually took Küfa, where, in Rabi‘ II 132/Novem- 
ber 749, Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah was proclaimed as 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph. 


of the Umayyad army at the decisive battle on the 
Upper Zab led to the flight of Marwan II through 
Syria to Egypt, pursued by an ‘Abbasid force. Of the 
Syrian towns, only Damascus offered much resistance 
to the new power. Tracked down in Egypt, Marwan 
II and a few followers were killed. 

4. Arabisation and Islamisation under the 
Umayyads 


The importance of the period of the Umayyad | 


caliphate lies chiefly in the fact that it was during it 


that the lands extending from central Asia to the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus were first significandy Islam- 
ised and Arabised, both processes which could be 
analysed as consisting of various components and 
achieving various levels of fulfilment. The most obvi- 
ous indicator of Islamisation would be acceptance of 
Islam by an individual or a community, while Arabisa- 
tion would be most obviously indicated by adoption 
of Arabic as the normal language for everyday use. 
At this most obvious level, it is clear that at the begin- 
ning of the Umayyad period there must have been 
a relatively small number of people who regarded 
themselves as Muslims or who spoke Arabic; by the 
fall of the dynasty both categories had expanded 
considerably. Our evidence for both processes is 
patchy and questionable and our conclusions neces- 
sarily impressionistic, but that general conclusion 
seems sound. 

Although often connected, Islamisation and Ara- 
bisation in this period were not necessarily simulta- 
neous processes, and not all the regions under 


| Umayyad rule were affected by them to the same 
One of those was the factionalism among the fight- | 
ing men. Mistrust of Marwan II and his Kaysi régime : 


extent or at the same speed. Islam developed as a 
way of life in which religion was an important but 
not the only element, so that for some communities 
Islamisation might be envisaged as a process of cul- 
tural adaptation not necessarily involving a formal 
acceptance of Islam; and the development and spread 
of Arab identity in the regions under Arab rule had 
consequences not always identical with the spread and 
development of the Arabic language itself. 

When one reads about individuals or groups enter- 


; ing or accepting Islam in the Umayyad period (or 
| attempting to do so), it is therefore advisable to avoid 


the primarily religious connotations of the word “con- 
version”; the concept of Islamisation allows us to envis- 
age a process of social change which may or may 
not have included a conscious change of religious 
identity but which would often have prepared the way 
for it. In its primary sense, the Arabic word islam 
means “submission” and, at a time when Arab armies 
were establishing their political and military control 
over large areas of western Asia and north Africa, 
the ambiguity of the word seems obvious. In a similar 
way, the concept of Arabisation may usefully include 
such things as the adoption of the Arabic script and 
of a substantial Arabic vocabulary by a people, such 
as the Persians, who nevertheless did not come to 
speak Arabic. 

Neither process should be envisaged as a simple 
imposition by the conquerors on the conquered or as 
a mere borrowing from the rulers by their subjects. 
Both Islamisation and Arabisation took place as a 
society and culture embracing Arabs and non-Arabs, 
conquerors and subjects, formed, and both elements 
of the population were affected by them. To say that 
the Arabs were subject to Arabisation and Islamisation 
just like the non-Arab peoples over whom they ruled 
may seem paradoxical, but makes sense if one con- 


; siders that both Islam and the forms of Arabic known 
At the beginning of the following year, the defeat 


to us were an outcome of the emergence of the new 
society and culture. As the Arabic language [see *ARA- 
BIYYA] came to be used by non-Arab populations 
under Arab rule, the language evolved into different 
forms and dialects as it was developed and expanded 
for new purposes and subjected to local variations of 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. In the same 


: way, Islam should be understood as a religion and 


way of life which developed as the Arabs and non- 
Arabs gradually coalesced into a common society, both 
influencing and contributing to it. 
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In our Muslim literary sources the territorial expan- 
sion of Arab Muslim rule is the aspect of Islamisation 
and Arabisation under the Umayyads which receives 
the most consistent attention. In the west, following 
the foundation of the misr of al-Kayrawan [9.v.] in 
50/670, the Berbers of the Maghrib were gradually 
subdued and recruited to fight alongside the Arabs. 
By the late Ist/early 8th century, in the caliphates 
of ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid, Arab control of the 
region was secure enough for Arab and Berber armies 
to cross to the Iberian peninsula and begin the con- 
quest of what was to become al-Andalus. Around the 
same time, major advances were made in Afghanistan 
and Transoxania. Al-Hadjdjadj was responsible for 
sending armies under generals such as Ibn al-Ash'ath, 
Kutayba b. Muslim and Muhammad b. al-Kasim [g.vv.] 
which laid the foundations for the subsequent devel- 
opment of caliphal authority and of Islam in central 
Asia. The caliphate of Hisham saw the strengthening 
of Arab Muslim control in Soghdia and Tukhāristān 
against a threat from the Turkish tribes of the Türgesh 
[see TuRKs]. In contrast, the Umayyad attacks upon 
Byzantine territory to the north of Syria, involving 
attacks on Constantinople [see kusTANTiNIvva] itself, 
were unsuccessful. 

The entry into Islam of the non-Arab population 
under the rule of the Umayyads is less fully docu- 
mented. In the traditional Muslim sources, it is alluded 
to mainly by reports about the actions of Umayyad 
governors and officials trying to hinder the non-Arabs 
from acquiring the status of mawālī. In Christian 
sources, the spread of Islam is suggested by occasional 
reports telling of the people of a particular town or 
region abandoning their faith at a particular time, by 
discussions concerning whether a person who had 
apostasised to the religion of the Arabs and wished 
to return to Christianity needed to be rebaptised (an 
abjuration ritual for such cases has been preserved, 
see E. Montet, in RAR, lii [1906] and F. Cumont, 
in ibid., lxiv [1911]), and by appeals by Christian reli- 
gious authorities for their followers to avoid too close 
a contact with the Arabs (e.g. Athanasius of Balad, 
cited in Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 13). 

One difficulty lies in envisaging what was involved 
in the acceptance of Islam. Since the religion and cul- 
ture of Islam was forming at the same time that it 
was spreading, Islamisation involves development as 
well as extension. The Sunni form of Islam, with its 
emphasis on the summa of the Prophet as a source of 
law and upon the religious scholars as the tradents 
and interpreters of the law, seems to have begun to 
develop in the later Umayyad period and in opposi- 
tion to the actions and claims of the Umayyad caliphs 
[see FKH]. So far as one can tell from the sources, 
there was relatively little attention paid, at least by 
the earlier Umayyad caliphs and their representatives, 
to the Prophet as a source of authority. That the 
Umayyad idea of caliphal authority gave the caliph 
superiority over the Prophet is suggested not only by 
the Khalifat Allah title but by specific reports in the 
literary sources which have caliphal representatives 
stressing the superior position of a khalifa over a rasūl 
(see e.g. Khalid al-Kasri quoted in al-Tabari, ii, 1199). 
Movements sometimes regarded as manifestations of 
Shi‘ism under the Umayyads are so diverse in aims, 
practices and doctrines that, taken together with the 
fact that there is no Sunnism with which to contrast 
them, it is difficult to see them as having much more 
in common than the idea that legitimate authority 
belonged to the family of the Prophet rather than 
that of the Umayyads (W.M. Watt, Shiism under the 


Umayyads, in JRAS (1960]). It was only in ‘Abbasid 
times that the Sunni and Shī'ī traditions stabilised in 
the forms we consider as characteristic. 

Evidence of development in the area of ritual and 
practice under the Umayyads is relatively sparse and 
susceptible of various interpretations [see e.g. HADJDJ; 
KIBLA; RAMADAN; SALAT; SAWM]. The same might also 
be said regarding matters of theology and belief, but 
the evidence at least suggests that debates and argu- 
ments about such questions as the status of the Muslim 
who has sinned [see ĪMĀN], anthropomorphism [see 
TASHBIH], and human free will and divine predestina- 
tion [see ĶADARIYYA] were taking place in the Umayyad 
period and possibly affected, at least in the forms they 
took, by the policies and claims of the caliphs. 

Perhaps the most obviously striking feature of the 
Umayyad concept of Islam which is not compatible 
with later understanding, however, is that it was the 
religion of the Arabs and that entry to it involved 
assimilation to Arab society. For a non-Arab non- 
Muslim to enter Islam, it was necessary to become 
the client of an Arab and thereby become attached 
to an Arab tribe. Religious and ethnic identity were 
thus closely linked in a way similar to that in Judaism. 
The move from this concept to one which distin- 
guished between religious adherence and ethnic iden- 
tity, and made Islam a religion open to all whether 
Arab or not, is the most important development of 
the Umayyad period. It occurred beyond the control 
of the caliphs and has much to do with the weak- 
ening of Umayyad authority and the image which the 
dynasty came to acquire in Muslim tradition. 

Bibliography: lt is not possible to give here a 
complete bibliography for the whole period. The 
following refers especially to material published since 
the appearance of the article by Levi Della Vida, 
Umaiyads, in EI" (which should be consulted) and 
to that relating to the Umayyad period generally. 
For more complete lists, the reader should consult 
the bibliographies provided in the studies listed 
below. 

1. Traditional Muslim literature. In addi- 
tion to the well-known chronicles and other types 
of traditional literature produced by Muslim scholars 
such as al-Tabari (a complete English tr. of whose 
Tarīkk has been published: The History of al-Tabari, 
39 vols, Albany N.Y.), al-Ya'kübi, al-Dinawari, et 
alii, two works mentioned by Levi Della Vida have 
now been substantially published: various volumes 
of the Ansāb al-ashraf of al-Balādhurī are now avail- 
able (i, ed. M. Hamid Allah, Cairo 1959; iii, ed. 
*Abd al-Aziz al-Düri, Beirut 1978; iii, ed. M.B. al- 
Mahmidi, Beirut 1974-7; iv a, ed. M. Schloessinger, 
revised and annotated by MJ. Kister, Jerusalem 
1971; iv a, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 1979; iv 
b, ed. M. Schloessinger, Jerusalem 1938; v, ed. S.D. 
Goitein, Jerusalem 1936; vi b, ed. Kh. ‘Athamina, 
Jerusalem 1993; for the section on the caliphate of 
al-Walid II, see D. Derenk, Leben und Dichtung des 
Omatyadenkalifen al-Walid ibn Yazid, Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1974; for an Italian tr. of the section on 
Mu'awiya, see O. Pinto and G. Levi Della Vida, 
Il Califo Mu'awiya I secondo il “Kitab Ansāb al-Asraf”, 
Rome 1938); and al-Bayyasi, Al-Jam bi "I-hurüb al- 
wāki'a fi sadr al-Islam, ed. Sh.Dj. Ahmad Mahmid, 
‘Amman (?) 1987. Other significant texts to have 
appeared include al-Djahshiyārī, K. ai-Wuzarà? wa 
*Lkuttab, ed. al-Sakka et ali, Cairo 1938; Djāhiz, 
Risala fi 'l-Banī Umayya, French tr. by Ch. Pellat, 
La «Nübita» de Djāhiz, in AIEOr. Alger, 1952; Mus‘ab 
al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
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Cairo 1953; Safadi, K. Umara’? Dimashk, ed. Salah 
al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1955; W. Caskel 
and G. Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab. Das genealogi- 
sche Werk des Hišām b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1966; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 2 vols., 
ed. ‘A.D. al-‘Umari, Nadjaf 1967; idem, Kītāb al- 
Tabakāt, ed. ‘A.D. al-‘Umari, Baghdad 1967; Ibn 
A‘tham al-Kūfī, K al-Futūh, 8 vols., Haydarabad 
1968-75; Maķrīzī, al-Niza‘ wa ‘l-takhasum fimà bayna 
Banī Umayya wa-Banī Hāshim, English tr. by C.E. 
Bosworth, Magrizi’s “Book of contention and strife”, 
Manchester 1980; Dhahabī, Ta’rikh al-islim, ed. 
Tadmurī, Beirut 1991; M. Hinds, An early Islamic 
family from Oman: al-Awtabi’s account of the Muhalla- 
bids, Manchester 1991. The extensive Ta’rtkh Madinat 
Dimashk of Ibn ‘Asakir, which contains substantial 
material of importance for Umayyad history, is still 
incompletely published, but the text of the Damascus 
ms. is available in a lithograph (19 vols., Dar al-Bashir, 
‘Amman n.d), and see Ibn Manzür, Mukhtasar 
Ta’rikh Dimashk li ?bni Asākir, Damascus 1989. 


2. Studies of relevant Muslim literary | 


sources. G, Rotter, Abū Qur'a ad-Dimasqi (st. 281/ 
894) und das Problem der frühen arabischen. Geschichts- 
schreibung, in WO, vi (1970-1); U. Sezgin, Abū Miknaf. 
Ein Beitrag zur Historiographie der umaiyadischen Qeit, 
Leiden 1971; F.M. Donner, The problem of early Arabic 
historiography in Syra, in M.'A. al-Bakhit (ed.), Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Symposium on the History of Bilàd 
al-Sham, ‘Amman 1987; Ella Landau-Tasseron, Sayf 
ibn ‘Umar in medieval and modern scholarship, in Isl., \xvii 
(1990); G. Conrad, Abū "I-Husain al-Rāzī (-347/ 958) 
und seine Schriften, Stuttgart 1991; S. Leder, The lit- 
erary use of the khabar: a basic form of historical writing, 
in A, Cameron and L.I. Conrad (eds.), The Byzantine 
and early Islamic Near East. 1. Problems in the literary 
source material, Princeton 1992; A. Noth (in collabo- 
ration with L.I. Conrad and tr. by M. Bonner), The 
early Arabic historical tradition. A source critical study, 
Princeton 1994. 


3. On other types of sources. J.A. Walker, | 


A catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and post-reform Umatyad 


coins, London 1956; S.P. Brock, Syriac sources for 7th | 


century history, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 
ii (1976); idem, North Mesopotamia in the late 7th cen- 
tury: book XV of John Bar Penkāyē's Ris Melle, in 
JSAI, ix (1987); J.F. Healey, Syriac sources and the 
Umayyad period, in M.'A. Bakhit and R. Schick (eds.), 
The Fourth International Conference on the History of Bilād 


al-Sham, ‘Amman 1989; J.M. Fiey, The Umayyads in | 


Syriac Sources, in ibid.; M.L. Bates, The coinage of Syria 
under the Umayyads, 692-750 A.D., in ibid, LI. 
Conrad, Theophanes and the Arabic historical tradition: 
some indications of intercultural transmission, in Byzantinische 
Forschungen, xv (1990); A. Palmer, The seventh century 
in the West-Syrian chronicles, Liverpool 1993; R. Hoy- 
land, Islam as others saw it, Princeton 1996. 

4. Modern studies. J. Wellhausen, Das ara- 
bische Reich und sen Sturz, Berlin 1902 (English tr., 
The Arab kingdom and its fall, Calcutta 1927); C.H. 
Becker, Studien zur Omajjadengeschichte. a) "Omar TI, in 
RA, xv (1900); idem, Beitrāge zur Geschichte Agyptens 
unter dem Islam, ti, Strassburg 1903; idem, Islamstudien, 
i, Leipzig 1924; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du 
calife omaiyade Mo'áwia I^, Paris 1908; idem, Mo‘éwia 
II ou le dernier des Sofianides, in RSO, vii (1916- 
18); idem, Le califat de Yazid I", Beirut 1910-21; 
idem, Etudes sur le siécle des Omayyades, Beirut 1930; 
F. Gabrieli, 7] Califatto di Hishám. Studi di storia 
omayyade, Alexandria 1935; D.C. Dennett, Conversion 
and the poll-tax in early Islam, Cambridge, Mass. 1950; 


H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal rescript of Umar II, in Arabica, 
ii (1955); Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation 
de Gahiz, Paris 1953; idem, Le culte de Mu'àwiya au 
IIT’ siècle de lhégire, in SI, vi (1956); E.L. Petersen, 
‘Ali and MuGwiya in early Arabic tradition, Copenhagen 
1964; R. Sellheim, Der zweite Bürgerkrieg in Islam, 
Wiesbaden 1970; M.A. Shaban, The Abbasid revolu- 
tion, Cambridge 1970; idem, Islamic history. A new 
interpretation. i. A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 
1971; A.A. Dixon, The Umayyad caliphate 65-86/ 684- 
705, London 1971; A. Noth, Zum Verhältnis von kali- 
faler Zentralgewalt und Provinzen. in umayyadischer Zeit. 
Die ‘Sulh?-Anwa’-Traditionen für Ägypten und den Iraq, 
in WI, xiv (1973); idem, Some remarks on the “nation- 
alization” of conquered lands at the time of the Umayyads, 
in T. Khalidi (ed.), Land tenure and social transforma- 
tion in the Middle East, Beirut 1984; idem, Früher 
Islam, in U. Haarman (ed.), Geschichte der arabischen 
Welt, Munich 1987; N. ‘Akil, Ta’rikh Khilafat Bani 
Umayya, Beirut 1975; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte 
des Ibn al-Ash‘ath und die Koranleser, Freiburg 1977; 
W. Ende, Arabische Nation und islamische Geschichte. Die 
Umayyaden im Urteil arabischer Autoren des 20 Jahr- 
hunderts, Beirut 1977; Patricia Crone and M. Cook, 
Hagarism, Cambridge 1977; P. Crone, Slaves on horses, 
Cambridge 1980; eadem, Roman, provincial and Islamic 
law, Cambridge 1987; eadem, Were the Qays and Yemen 
of the Umayyad period political parties?, in Isl, Ixxi (1994); 
eadem and M. Hinds, God's caliph, Cambridge 1986; 
G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Bürgerkrieg 
(680-692), Wiesbaden 1982; M. Sharon, Black ban- 
ners from the east, Jerusalem and Leiden 1983; M.G. 
Morony, /raq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984; 
Hichem Djait, Al-Kufa, naissance de la ville islamique, 
Paris 1986; H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the age of 
the caliphates, London 1986; G.R. Hawting, The first 
dynasty of Islam, London 1986; M.‘A. Bakhit and 
R. Schick (eds.), The Fourth International Conference on 
the History of Bilad al-Shàm during the Umayyad period, 
‘Amman 1989; I. Hasson, Les mawālī dans l'armée 
musulmane sous les premiers Umayyades, in FSAI, xiv 
(1991); J. Raby and J. Johns (eds.), Bayt al-Magdis. 
‘Abd al-Malik’s Jerusalem, Oxford 1992; G. Conrad, 
Die Qudat Dimašg und der Madhab al-Auza‘t, Beirut 
1994. (G.R. Hawtine) 
UMAYYADS. In Spain. 
The Umayyads of Spain ruled in al-Andalus 138- 
422/756-1031, the following being a table of the 
rulers: 


138/756 ‘Abd al-Rahmān I b. Mu‘awiya, Abu 
'I-Mutarrif al-Dakhil 

172/788 Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān I, Abu 
"-Walid 

180/796 al-Hakam I b. Hisham I, Abu '-"Āsī 

206/822 ‘Abd al-Rahman II b. al-Hakam I, 
Abu "I-Mutarrif. al-Mutawassit 

238/852 Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman II, 
Abū ‘Abd Allah 

273/886 al-Mundhir b. Muhammad I, Abu 
"l-Hakam 

275/888 ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad I, Abū 

Muhammad 

300/912 ‘Abd al-Rahmān III b. Muhammad, 
Abu 'I-Mutarrif al-Nasir 

350/961 al-Hakam II b. *Abd al-Rahman III, 
Abu "I-Mutarrif al-Mustansir 

366/976 Hisham II b. al-Hakam II, Abu 
'1-Walīd al-Mu'ayyad, first reign 

399/1009 Muhammad II b. Hisham II, al- 


Mahdi, first reign 
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400/1009 Sulayman b. al-Hakam, al-Musta‘in, 
first reign 

400/1010 Muhammad II, second reign 

400/1010 Hisham II, second reign 

403/1013 Sulayman, second reign 

407/1016 «Alī Ibn Hammüd, al-Nāsir, Hammüdid 

408/1018 ‘Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muhammad, 
al-Murtada 

408/ 1018 al-Kāsim Ibn Hammid, al-Ma'mün, 
Hammüdid, first reign 

412/1021 Yahya b. "Alī, al-Mutalī, Hammūdid, 
first reign 

413/1023 al-Kasim, Hammūdid, second reign 

414/1023 ‘Abd al-Rahman V b. Hisham, al- 
Mustazhir 

414/1024 Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān, 
al-Mustakfī, d. 416/1025 

416/1025 Yahya, Hammüdid, second reign 


418-22/1027-31 Hisham III b. Muhammad, al- 
Mu'tadd, d. 428/1036 
Mulūk al-Taw@ if 


1. The establishment of the new dynasty 

The governors of the Iberian peninsula, whether 
they were directly dependent on Damascus or whether 
they had assumed jurisdiction from the governor of 
Ifrikiya, enjoyed considerable autonomy because the 
area was so remote. The fall of the Umayyad dynasty 
in Syria, overthrown by the *Abbasids, only served to 
reinforce this autonomy. 

It took on the appearance of actual independence 
from the time of the government of Yüsuf b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān al-Fihri, who combined all the conditions 
necessary to become the founder of a dynasty in 
Andalusia. He was a Kurashi [g.v.], the great-grand- 
son of the great "Uķba b. Nāfi*, the son and nephew 
of the conquerors of al-Andalus, whose uncle, Habib 
b. Abr ‘Ubayda, was one of those who killed ‘Abd 
al-Aziz, the son and successor of Misa b. Nusayr, 
and he was elected governor with the almost unani- 
mous support of the Arabs of al-Andalus. But this 
unanimity rapidly disappeared thanks to the sectarian 
politics of his lieutenant al-Sumayl b. Hatim. 

Another, even more far-reaching factor was added 
to this, the arrival on the scene of the young Umayyad, 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Mu‘awiya, the grandson of the 
caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik: he had fled ‘Abbasid 
persecution and had been wandering around the 
north of Africa accompanied by a faithful servant, his 
emancipated slave, Badr. He had tried as a fugitive 
to establish himself in Ifrikiya but the governor of that 
province, ‘Abd Allah b. Habib al-Fihri, forced him to 
continue his flight, fearing correctly that if he allowed 
him to settle in that province the same fate would over- 
take him as destiny had reserved for his cousin Yüsuf 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān. Seeing that his hopes of seizing 
government in Ifrikiya were dashed *Abd al-Rahmàn 
commenced his wanderings amongst the various Berber 
tribes of the Maghrib, an experience which convinced 
him not to try to restore Umayyad government in 
these regions. The task of creating a “state” from 
nothing and of unifying the numerous Berber tribes 
was evidently much more laborious than that of seiz- 
ing a province which was already supporting a cer- 
tain political organisation. Given that Ifrikiya, because 
of the rapid and determined action of its governor, 
was out of the question, there was only one possible 
region left to satisfy the ambitions of the fugitive, and 
that was al-Andalus. 

When Badr had crossed the Strait of Gibraltar to 
investigate his master’s chances of success, the welcome 


he received from the Umayyads was enthusiastic and 
they themselves contacted the strongman of al-Andalus, 
al-$umayi, to negotiate the conditions under which the 
Umayyads could come to the Peninsula. At the start, 
al-Sumayl was in favour of this, but he quickly realised 
that his presence in al-Andalus would lead sooner or 
later to the end of the controlled anarchy which pre- 
vailed there, and in which he was able to function 
perfectly. He therefore announced that he was totally 
opposed to the project, after which the Umayyads 
decided to support the faction opposed to al-Sumayl. 
This was traditionally identified as the Yemenite party, 
though they were almost exclusively Umayyads, who 
did all the work until ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Mu'āwiya 
had crossed the Strait and had become firmly estab- 
lished. From this time onwards, numerous people joined 
his cause, but previously nobody besides his close fol- 
lowers had been able to show clearly the position he 
held. 

At the end of the summer of 138/755, *Abd al- 
Rahman landed at Almuñecar and took refuge with- 
out delay in the home of one of his followers, ‘Ubayd 
Allāh b. *Uthmàn at Torrox, which was in a very 
mountainous and inaccessible region. Until then the 
governor Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman knew nothing 
about the whole affair and ignored the advice of al- 
Sumayl, who had urged him to act speedily against 
the newcomer before he managed to gain firmer sup- 
port. He decided to wait until the end of the winter, 
for his troops had only recently returned from one 
campaign and were reluctant to undertake another. 
This delay proved fatal for the governor, who was 
obliged to watch the gradually increasing forces of the 
Umayyad pretender, until the final foreseeable result, 
the overthrow of Yüsuf and of al-Sumayl, who came 
again to the region of Cordova on 10 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 
138/14 May 756. At first the life and also the lib- 
erty of the Fihrite were respected, but when he quickly 
attempted revolt he was again defeated and then at 
last killed. 

From this time onwards the destiny of the Umayyads 
of al-Andalus was to be closely bound up with the 
town of Cordova. The revolt of Cordova, that is, of 
its suburb (al-Rabad), was to be the most dangerous 
of those which the first three sovereigns had to oppose 
before they could achieve peace in the territory, but 
it was also to be the last. It was Cordova which much 
later, in the most difficult moments of the reign of 
‘Abd Allah, allowed the dynasty to survive and wait 
for better times. It was also Cordova that became weary 
of the interminable succession of transitory caliphs dur- 
ing the fifna and decided to terminate the government 
of the Umayyads. It is very significant that after the 
Cordovans had proclaimed that their city had ceased 
to be the capital of the Umayyad dynasty, no serious 
attempt was made in any other town to restore the 
Umayyad caliphate. The Umayyads disappeared from 
the scene; but out of this divorce Cordova came off 
worse and never again regained the political role which 
it had enjoyed during the first three centuries of 
Muslim presence in the Iberian peninsula. 

It is possible to distinguish three major stages in 
the histroy of the Umayyads of al-Andalus. The third 
is obviously the fina and the troubled years which 
followed it, from the first removal from power of 
Hisham II in 399/1009 until the abolition of the 
caliphate in 422/1031. As for the first two stages they 
coincided broadly with the traditional division into 
the period of the amirs and the period of the caliphs, 
even though the validity of such a categorisation may 
be challenged inasmuch as it neither uniquely nor 
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principally draws attention to the adoption of the ude 
of caliph by ‘Abd al-Rahmān III. These two periods 
are at one and the same time relatively similar and 
yet different; they are similar because both reproduce 
the usual cycle of ascension, then splendour, then 
decadence; but they are also different because of, 
among other things, the localisation of the centre of 


interest of its governors and the problems which they | 


confronted. 
For the first Umayyads, the amirs, the object of their 


attention was al-Andalus, and all their activity was | 


carried out within its frontiers. Later, once their suc- 


cessors the caliphs had restored peace in the Peninsula | 


at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
they embarked on aggressive foreign politics which 
were designed to obtain control of the distant Maghrib. 


'This initially produced relative success but later was | 


indirectly one of the causes of the fima. 

2. The Umayyad amirate 

From the accession to the throne of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I to the death of his grandson, al-Hakam I in 206/822, 
the history of al-Andalus is reduced to a recital of 
the perpetual succession of revolts and uprisings which 


culminated in the famous day of the Suburb of Cor- ; 


dova. For three quarters of a century, tireless efforts 
were made by the three Umayyad sovereigns in the 
face of all sorts of opposition to ensure the total dom- 
ination of the territory. To do this ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
b. Mu'awiya had to quash revolts by the partisans of 


Yūsuf, by some of those who had fought on his side | 
against Yüsuf, by the Berbers, and even by partisans | 


of the *Abbasid cause, not forgetting the internal con- 
spiracies within the Umayyad family itself. The result 
of all these revolts, and perhaps the cause of some 


of them, was that ‘Abd al-Rahmàn did not want to | 
show preference by relying for support on one of the | 
many parties fighting at that time for the domination | 


of the country. He quickly formed an army made up 
of slaves and Berbers which freed him from his exclu- 


sive dependence on the ģjundīs. However, it seems that | 
he did not suppress the system of military service | 


which the members of the different djundis had to 
perform in turn. 
At the end of his reign in 172/788, the dynasty 


surmounted. His opponents had been killed or con- 


all dissidents had not been stifled as had been thought, 


and before that the brief period of government of | 
Hisham I produced dynastic problems which took a | 


long time to resolve. 

Hisham I [g.v.] was not the eldest son of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. He was born in al-Andalus and was thirty 
years old when his father died, whereas his brother 
was more than forty. Most of the chronicles show 
that Hisham had been named by his father as his 
successor, yet the possibility cannot be dismissed that 
his accession to the throne may have owed much to 
the speed with which he came to Cordova when he 
heard of the death of his father. Hishàm was in 


Mérida and his brother Sulayman at Toledo. What- ; 


ever the reasons, it is certain that the elder son was 
not pleased with how events had gone. Helped by a 
younger brother ‘Abd Allah, nicknamed al-Balansī (the 
man from Valencia), he started a revolt in Toledo, 


a city which had always been ready to offer asylum | 


to anyone prepared to rebel against the might of 
Cordova. Toledo had already revolted once in the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, and it was to continue to 
do so repeatedly, but this latest attempt by Sulayman 


and ‘Abd Allah failed and was quickly stifled. Both 
of them were exiled to North Africa, from where they 
would return on the death of their brother Hisham 
to contest the throne with their nephew al-Hakam. 
Sulayman was killed, but ‘Abd Allah established his 
headquarters at Valencia; he made a somewhat timid 
reappearance at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, but died a natural death before this 
action could be accorded any importance. 

The reign of Hisham I was relatively peaceful, 
marked only by minor troubles in the Upper March, 
problems with the Berbers of Ronda, and several 
unexceptional reprisal campaigns against Christians 
in the north. However the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor al-Hakam I [g.v.] was to be very different. As 
already stated he began his reign by opposing the 
aspirations of his two uncles to become involved in 


; curbing the secessionist tendencies of the three Marches, 


the principal towns of which were Saragossa, Toledo 
and Merida. The submission of Toledo on the re- 
nowned “day of the ditch" in 181/797 is particularly 
famous; on that occasion a considerable number of 
important ciüzens of Toledo were executed on the 
initiative of the governor of the city, a muwallad called 
*Amrüs b. Yusuf in the presence of the future ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, who had arrived in the town with an 
army which he was leading to the frontier. This was 
used as a pretext for the governor to gather together 
on the spot all those Toledans who had had recourse 
to arms. The subduing of Toledo was rather more 
bloody than effective, and fifteen years later it had 
scarcely any value for that town again caused prob- 
lems for Cordova. Apart from the special ferocity with 
which the Toledans were suppressed, it is certain that 
these revolts in the regions farthest away from the 
Umayyad capital, particularly Toledo and the Upper 
March, were a constant feature of the general history 
of al-Andalus, until ‘Abd al-Rahmān III arrived to for- 
stall such centrifugal tendencies; nevertheless in the 
future, after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty, they 
were to go on reappearing uncontrollably. 

It has been suggested that the conflicts with the 
cities of the Marches were not exceptional and that 


| it seemed to be the custom for it to fall to the amir 
appeared to be firmly established and all difficulües | 


of the day to find some solution to them. It was 


, al-Hakam I who was confronted with the first great 
quered and no exterior threat was looming. However, | 
the reign of al-Hakam I was to provide proof that 


crisis of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, a crisis 
motivated by the discontent of the Cordovan popu- 
lation, who formed a conspiracy to bring down the 
amir in 189/805. The latter retaliated by executing 
62 people among whom were several distinguished 
Jukahā”. But this was only an early warning. Some 
years later a real uprising took place against al-Hakam, 
the Revolt of the Suburb (202/818), the culmination 
of a series of increasingly serious incidents between 
the population and the troops of the amir. Finally all 
the revolts were brought to an end, though not with- 
out difficulty, and harsh punishment was meted out 
to the participants. Three hundred of them were exe- 
cuted and the entire population of the suburb was 
forced to leave Cordova, while that district was com- 
pletely razed to the ground. 

The Arab chronicles attribute popular discontent 
against the raising of new, severe taxes on the popula- 
tion as the original cause of this revolt. What is more, 
those taxes were to be collected by a Christian about 
whom very little was known but who was to play a 


| very important role in that period. This was the comes 


Rabi‘, who was also commander of the Palatine Guard 
of al-Hakam, which was made up of slaves. We are 


; not sufficiently well informed to accept unreservedly 
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that aggravation over the taxes was the only or prin- 
cipal cause of discontent. It was more the case of the 
last straw that broke the camel’s back, and the dis- 
content had much more distant origins. Indeed, since 
the time of the conspiracy of 189/805 various rela- 
tively serious incidents had occurred. Popular rumour 
blamed the comes Rabi‘ as the cause of all the prob- 
lems, but the amir made not the slightest alteration 
to his policy in the wake of the Day of the Suburb, 
and he kept the Christian in his post to show that 
the serious danger which had threated his throne had 
in no way perturbed him. When his son and succes- 
sor ‘Abd al-Rahmān II acceded to power, apparently 
a few days after the death of his father in 206/822, 
he ordered Rabi‘ to be crucified. Apart from its prac- 
tical and ethical implications this measure seems to 
have demonstrated his undoubtedly clear wish to be 
reconciled with the Cordovans and to make a final 
and unequivocal end to the distance which had been 
created between the city and the Umayyad dynasty. 

The thirty years’ reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II [g.».] 
embodied the first golden age for al-Andalus. A com- 
plete appeasement of the Muslim territory was not 
obtained, for various attempted risings were reported 
in the Marches, especially in the Upper March. There 
the family of the Banü Kast [g.v.] made its appear- 
ance and went on to secure its seignorial rights over 
the region, claiming an autonomy that was sometimes 
recognised but sometimes also disputed by the amir 
of Cordova. The campaigns against the Christians fol- 
lowed one another in an almost routine fashion. 
Unproductive victories alternated with failures of lit- 
tle significance. The only unpredictable event of the 
reign was the appearance of the Normans, who came 
to sack Seville in 229/844 by sailing up the river 
with a fleet of about fifty boats. The Umayyad troops 
were first taken by surprise, but once this had passed 
they arrived quickly on the scene to rout the pirates 
[see AL-MAnJOs]. On the whole, the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II was relatively peaceful, which allowed the 
sovereign to proceed with the reorganisation of his 
administration inspired (though probably less than is 
usually thought) by the ‘Abbasid model. New magis- 
trates were created, court protocol was regulated, pro- 
cedural norms were established for the chancellery, 
etc., so that the developing political and economic 
structure could be placed in the hands of a body of 
civil servants whose ranks were constantly being aug- 
mented. All this seems to have produced a notable 
increase in state expenditure, but in contrast to the 
period of al-Hakam the increase in fiscal revenue grew 
proportionally, so that no financial disequilibrium 
ensued. 

When ‘Abd al-Rahmān II died in 238/852 there 
was an atmosphere of court intrigue concerning the 
succession. However, once his son Muhammad had 
been proclaimed as successor, all opposition rapidly 
disappeared and for many years to come the situa- 
tion in al-Andalus preserved the status quo of the 
previous regime. Toledo, always a rebellious city, was 
the only source of trouble, when a new revolt broke 
out a few days after the accession to the throne of 
the amir Muhammad. This revolt was unusual in that 
it went beyond the confines of the city and the rebels 
managed to seize Calatrava (which was very quickly 
recovered) and then went on to rout a Cordovan army 
at Andújar. The reaction of the amir was swift and 
the following summer he overcame the Toledans at 
the battle of Guazalete, an important victory though one 
which in no way put a stop to the secessionist aspi- 
rations of the city. Ibn Marwan al-Djilliki made his 


appearance in that period in the Lower March, though 
more as a local leader than as a rebel. In the Upper 
March the Banü Kasi remained loyal to the amir of 
Cordova, though sometimes only in name. 

In the final years of the reign of Muhammad, how- 
ever, this panorama of relative normality was to change 
radically. Individuals like Ibn Marwan, who had pre- 
viously been little more than bandits, became increas- 
ingly bold; they sought to take advantage of the deep 
dissatisfaction among the population of certain rural 
areas and the inability of the Umayyad army to con- 
front these small bands successfully. They seized more 
and more of the outlying, rich territories. 

By the time of the death of Muhammad in 273/886 
the situation was no longer a cause for alarm. At 
that time his son al-Mundhir was at Alhama, besieg- 
ing some rebels, among whom was ‘Umar b. Hafsün 
[g.v.]. He acceded to power with the firm intention 
of putting an end to these revolts. His first objective 
was rightly Ibn Hafsün, the leader of a sizeable army 
who had taken possession of a vast territory. During 
the summer of 275/888 the rebel was besieged in 
his fortress at Bobastro [see BUBASHTRU, in Suppl.], 
having lost other strongholds, such as Iznájar and 
Archidona. Realising his perilous position he decided 
to solicit help from the aman of al-Mundhir. This was 
granted him, but at the last moment Ibn Hafsün 
broke the treaty, fled from the amīrs camp and took 
refuge again at Bobastro. At that point, with the siege 
again in place, al-Mundhir suddenly died. When the 
amir had begun to notice the first symptoms of his 
illness his brother ‘Abd Allah had hurried from Cor- 
dova, but he found it difficult to reassemble the army 
in the capital amongst such trouble and disorder. 

The accession to the throne of ‘Abd Allah was the 
beginning of a long series of conflicts which were seri- 
ously to endanger the Umayyad dynasty. A great num- 
ber of revolts broke out all over al-Andalus which the 
Cordovan state proved unable to cope with, to the 
extent that at various times the amir even lost effec- 
tive control of the city of Cordova. Fortunately for 
the authorities, most of the rebels were too preoccu- 
pied with internal questions or with conflicts with their 
neighbours to try hard to destroy the ruling dynasty. 
Only Ibn Hafsün attempted to seize Cordova, but he 
was promptly defeated at the battle of Poley (278/891) 
by an army chiefly made up of Cordovan volunteers. 

Thus defeat in no way put an end to the rebel- 
lion which lasted until the beginning of the reign of 
al-Nàsir, but rather allowed *Abd Allah to preserve 
his capital city. If it had fallen this would have meant 
the end of the Umayyads of al-Andalus, but it would 
probably also have provoked the beginning of a gen- 
eral civil war, for Ibn Hafsün, though he had numer- 
ous partisans, at the same time elicited total rejection 
from other sectors of opinion. ‘Abd Allah managed 
to ward off this mortal blow but his capacity for 
action remained very limited. He was so constrained 
by circumstances that all he could do was to try to 
manoeuvre events in the most favourable direction. 
In this way he sometimes arbitrated between his adver- 
saries but sometimes he let them wear each other 
down in internal conflict. He conceded to the strongest 
a de facto autonomy within their territories, and he 
despatched his army to fight against the weakest. In 
short he was weak but he knew it and tried not to 
exceed his own limitations. 

His aims were not helped by internal quarrels within 
his own family, which ended in the death of his sons 
Muhammad and al-Mutarnf and the assassination of 
some of his brothers. But despite all this, when he 
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died in 300/912, his grandson ‘Abd ai-Rahmān, the 
son of the previously assassinated Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded him, and the political situation, though far from 
being good, appeared to be stabilised. The greater 
part of al-Andalus lay outside the effective control of 
Cordova but everyone seemed satisfied with the state 
of things and relative peace reigned. 

3. The Caliphate 

From the time he was proclaimed caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III [9.v.] made his intentions clear. Without 
waiting for the coming of spring, he sent detachments 
to combat the rebels in the region nearest Cordova. 
The most important of these contingents, under the 
order of his Addjib Badr, peacefully occupied the city 
of Ecija in the middle of winter (on 1 January 913, 
two and a half months after his accession to power). 
The measures taken after the conquest of this city 


were a good indication of the policy he would adopt | 


in future for most of his conquests. Indeed, he favoured 
a policy of appeasement and agreed to avoid exces- 
sive retribution on a population which had surren- 
dered to him without very much resistance. Though 
the walls of the town were destroyed, those of the 
citadel were preserved, and the Umayyad governors 
were installed there. 

With the arrival of spring, ‘Abd al-Rahmān per- 
sonally led a campaign against the small rebel groups 
of the kūras of Jaén and Granada, many of whom 
were allies of Ibn Hafsün. In the months that fol- 
lowed, the town of Seville was recovered, and here 
the same policy was used as with Ecija, sc. no reprisals 
against the population but the destruction of the city 
wall. In the first year of his reign ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
had succeeded in breaking the isolation of Cordova 
and in commencing an authentic “reconquest” destined 
to bring the whole of al-Andalus under the author- 
ity of the Umayyads. This was not an easy task and 
the difficulties entailed in this enterprise combined 
with other unexpected problems, like the famine 
which prevailed in the Peninsula in the early years, 
or the aggressiveness of the king of Léon, Ordoiio II, 
who destroyed Evora in 301/913, and only just failed 
to do the same in Mérida two years later. 

But these difficulties in no way altered the plans 
of the amir of Cordova, whose first objective was to 
secure control of the south of al-Andalus. This required 
firmly putting an end to the insurrection of Ibn Hafsün. 
During the first fifteen months of his reign he con- 
centrated all his efforts to this end, firstly by fighting 
against Ibn Ķafsūn himself and then, after the latter’s 
death in 305/918, against his son. The fortress of 
Bobastro was permanently seized by the Umayyad 
troops in 319/928, and despite all that this revolt had 
represented to the Umayyad dynasty, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
granted amān to Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Hafsūn. 

During all these years the Christians had not ceased 
attacking the frontiers, but the reaction of Cordova 
was limited to two campaigns which were led in per- 
son by ‘Abd al-Rahmān, one in Muez in 308/920, and 
the other in Pamplona. Furthermore on a few occa- 
sions less important expeditions were undertaken, one 
of which resulted in the terrible rout of the vizier Ibn 
Abi ‘Abda in 305/917 at Castro Muros. Once the 
south of the Peninsula was pacified, the Marches, 
which up until that time had been constantly rebelling 
against the power of Cordova, formed the next objec- 
tive. Mérida submitted in 316/928; Badajoz surren- 
dered to the Cordovan troops in 318/930; Toledo 
resisted until 320/932; and Saragossa capitulated in 
326/937 (the text of the treaty is still extant). 

The whole of al-Andalus was now back under the 


control of the Umayyad dynasty, and ‘Abd al-Rahmān, 
from then on proclaimed caliph, could afford to pay 
less attention to internal politics and devote himself 
to external problems. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Umayyads of al-Andalus the main atten- 
tion of the sovereign was not drawn abroad to the 
Christians in the north but to the neighbouring 
Maghrib, a region which up until then had hardly 
existed in the eyes of the Andalusians. Contrary to 
what could have been expected from the deep in- 
cursions of Ordofio II into Muslim territory at the 
beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmān II, the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of the Peninsula no longer represented 
a serious danger, at least to the Muslim state, even 
though the personal position of the caliph had been 


; affected by his resounding defeat at Alhandega in 


327/939, to the point where he no longer led any 
more military expeditions. Despite this, neither the 
unfortunate battle nor the frequent victories of the 
caliph's armies produced any significant changes in 
the frontier demarcation, and the only results were 
booty and captives. 

The danger to the Umayyad dynasty did not come 
from its Christian adversaries in the north, but from 
the Fatimids of Ifrikiya, who gradually extended their 
acquisition of land over the vast territory of the 
remotest Maghrib. This constituted a danger at least 
in the eyes of ‘Abd al-Rahmān III, who saw in it 
not only the risks of military confrontation, but also 
the threat of the Shr‘? propaganda, which was prob- 
ably even more dangerous than their armies. As long 
as the Umayyad sovereign had been occupied with 
the struggle against the revolt of the Bani Hafsün, 
his intervention in the Maghrib had been limited to 
supporting from a distance the petty North African 
kings who opposed the advance of the Fatimids. But 
once the south of the Peninsula had been pacified 
and was under control, ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Nasir had 
his hands free to put into practice different politics 
in respect of the southern bank of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The peaceful occupation of Ceuta in 319/ 
993 represented the beginning of the Umayyad inter- 
vention in the Maghrib, which would last until the 
end of the dynasty. 

The capture of Ceuta should not be seen as the 
establishment of a bridgehead from which to launch 
the conquest of the Maghrib. It does not seem to have 
been the intention of al-Nàsir (nor that of his successors 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir and Hishàm al-Mu'ayyad) to 
seize territory on the other side of the Straits. Their 
strategy was rather based on the establishment of a 
protectorate for the Berber tribes with the intention 
of setting up a security zone on the southern borders 
without any expansionist ambitions. In other words, 
the contro] that Cordova meant to exert on the 
Maghrib lay more in diplomacy than in military force, 
which is wby it seems logical to suppose that the adop- 
tion of the title of caliph by al-Nāsir was connected 
with this policy. 

Traditionally, the victory over the Hafsünid rebels 
and the proclamation of ‘Abd al-Rahmān III as caliph 
are linked. However, it is certain that, if the conquest 
of the rebel fortress of Bobastro is to be considered 
an important event for the pacification of the realm, 
it must be seen as merely the first step on a long road 
towards that goal. The capture of Bobastro took place 
in 315/928 and the proclamation of the caliphate in 
316/929. At this point the Marches were not under 
control, and prior to the capture of Saragossa in 326/ 
937 it was not possible to say that al-Nàsir was effec- 
tively in control of the whole country. Even if only 
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within the context of his internal policies, the adop- 
tion of the title of caliph cannot be explained satis- 
factorily. However, even in the struggle for power 
which was played out in the Maghrib at that time, 
recourse to the high position of caliph as an argu- 
ment in the judicial and religious propaganda takes 
on its full significance, especially in view of the fact 
that the rival to be conquered, the Fatimid sovereign, 
also gave himself the tide of caliph. 

As a general rule, the North African policy of the 
Umayyads was not particularly profitable. It only 
served to establish unstable and fleeting allliances with 
Berber leaders of dubious trustworthiness who were 
unable to oppose any real resistance to the Fatimids. 
Al-Andalus was sheltered, but the attention of the 
Fatimid Mahdi was directed more to the east than 
to the Maghrib, and even less towards al-Andalus. In 
fact the threat to the Umayyad dynasty was not immi- 
nent. However, the human resources employed to 
serve the North African policy, while not negligible, 
were never enormous, and it was only at the end of 
the government of the hadjib al-Mansür, in the reign 
of Hisham III, that Umayyad troops intervened in an 
active and direct manner. They even managed to 
seize Fez during a campaign directed by the son of 
the dictator ‘Abd al-Malik. But it appears that the 
economic cost of this policy was considerable, and 
the successes appeared frequently to be more costly 
than the defeats. Support for tribal chiefs had to be 
generously paid for, adherents had to be bought and 
help had to be recompensed. Moreover, the Umayyad 
army permanently billeted in Ceuta also represented 
an important expense for the state coffers. 

The North African adventure was in the end one 
of the factors that contributed the most to the bru- 
tal fall of the Umayyad dynasty. Not only by the fact 
of the economic extortion which the pursuit of this 
policy exacted but also because Cordova began to be 
inhabited by an endless stream of Berber mercenar- 
ies who were numerous and influential and who formed 
a foreign element in Cordovan society. They were to 
play a decisive role in triggering the fina which put 
an end to the Umayyad state. 

The reign of the successor to al-Nàsir, al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir (350-66/961-76), was undoubtedly the 
period of greatest splendour in all aspects of Andalusian 
history. That part of the volume of the Muktabis which 
has been preserved and which is devoted to it is a 
minutely detailed chronicle of the activity of a court 
which was apparently happy and absolutely free of 
any problems. In its pages, the Christians in the north 
appear merely as humble vassals who came to the 
capital to present their homage to the sovereign, or 
even to ask him to intervene as arbiter in their inter- 
nal quarrels. But constantly interspersed between these 
accounts are to be found accounts of the war in 
Africa, which in that period took the form of harsh 
confrontation with the Idrisid al-Hasan b. Gannūn. 
Attention is drawn by the repeated mention of the 
sending of troops and especially of money. 

There is also a very significant paragraph in a letter 
from the caliph himself to his general Ghalib, who 
led the Andalusian troops in the Maghrib: “Do not 
worry about the money or the troops as both will 
arrive at regular periods [...]. Even if it meant emp- 
tying the coffers full of treasure and the brimming 
granaries of al-Andalus the caliph would send you all 
they contained" (see the translation of Garcia Gómez, 
Anales Palatinos, 165). The detailed statements which 
Ibn Hayyan made of these constant despatches of sig- 
nificant sums of money demonstrate that the words 


of the caliph were not pure rhetoric, but that they 
reflected his firm resolve to maintain at any price his 
influence on the Maghrib. It is not easy to assess pre- 
cisely how much influence the financial cost of the 
North African policy had on the fall of the dynasty. 
It is, however, beyond question that this policy had 
another consequence, evidently related to the triggering 
of the fitna: the incorporation of important contin- 
gents of Berber troops into the Cordovan army. The 
same Ibn Hayyan, who probably wrote this very vol- 
ume of the Muktabis in the middle of the fitna, explained 
in a well-known passage how the process began: 

«Abd al-Rahmān al-Nàsir had always been opposed 

to the recruitment of Berbers into the army; there 

was only a reduced number of soldiers of Berber 
origin called the “men of Tangiers” and they occu- 
pied the lowest position in the hierarchy. In the 
beginning al-Hakàm al-Mustansir took the same 
line, not hesitating at public demonstrations to pour 
scorn on anything relating to the Berbers. But at 
a certain point his opinion changed radically and 
he became their most ardent supporter, and then 
he set about incorporating them into his army in 
considerable numbers. When Ibn Abi ‘Amir came 
to power this tendency was increased to take account 
of the desire of the most powerful Aadjib to have 
at his disposal a personal army which would raise 
no obstacle to his desire to marginalise completely 
the caliph Hisham al-Mu’ayyad (see the translation 
of García Gómez, Al-Hakam III y los berēberes, in al- 

Andalus [1948], 209-26). 

It is certain that from the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I the Umayyads used mercenaries in their armies as 
much to limit the power of the groups that made up 
the djund as to have a reliable personal guard. These 
mercenaries were mainly slaves, whether freed or not, 
prisoners of war and Berbers, but there were always 
in the ranks other individuals of very diverse origin, 
without any sort of internal cohesion and totally pri- 
vate links. The new power of recruitment of al-Hakam 
corresponded to a total break with the previous régime, 
because from that time onwards these people whom 
he incorporated into his army were no longer isolated 
individuals but family groups or complete clans, en- 
dowed to a very great extent with internal solidarity 
and whose allegiance to those who paid them was 
always less than their allegiance to their Kawm. On 
the one hand the Berbers of the Cordovan army were 
very united among themselves, but on the other hand 
the relationship with the Cordovan population was 
at best cold and often strained. It is therefore not 
surprising that opposition between Andalusians and 
Berbers finally broke out. It was the first act, and the 
most important act, of the fina, which in a very few 
years put an end to the Umayyad dynasty and to 
the Cordovan state. But before this terrible end, there 
were years when Cordova continued to exist and in 
which the military power of the state appeared to be 
indestructible. 

On the death of al-Hakam al-Mustansir in 336/976, 
his only surviving son Hisham II al-Mu'ayyad [¢.v.] 
acceded to the throne. He was then a child of eleven 
years. The logical consequence to this situation, where 
the sovereign was a minor, was a series of numerous 
intrigues in court, in which some tried to replace the 
caliph with another member of the Umayyad family 
more fit for government, and others tried to seize the 
government for themselves. The final victor of all 
these intrigues was Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir, a per- 
son who had held ever more important posts in the 
administration since the reign of al-Hakam, unül he 
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obtained the post of kādjib with absolute power and 
he could adopt the title of al-Mansür {¢.z.]. 

The most outstanding and specific characteristic of 
the government of al-Mansür was the tireless military 
activity against the Christian kingdoms. He person- 
ally led more than fifty campaigns, during which he 
penetrated deeply into enemy territory, reaching cities 
as far away as Santiago de Compostela, Astorga, León, 
Pamplona and Barcelona. However, just as during the 
whole history of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, 
these resounding victories did not result in any terri- 
torial gain for Hispanic Islam. The objectives of these 
campaigns were to weaken the enemy and especially 
to obtain booty and captives, perhaps in a desperate 


attempt to compensate for the enormous expense to | 


the public treasury occasioned by the intervention in 
North Africa. 


On the death of Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 392/1002, the | 


Umayyad state seemed to be on solid foundations. 
Within its frontiers there was total peace. The Chris- 
tians were terrorised and humiliated. In the Maghrib 
the situation was also quite good. During the six years 


of his government the successor to Ibn Abi ‘Amir, | 
his son ‘Abd al-Malik [see AL-MuzarraR], followed his | 


father's policy without any significant changes, but his 
premature death in 399/1008 marked the beginning 
of the ruin of the Umayyad state. 


4. The fitna and the demise of the dynasty | 


After his death it was his brother ‘Abd al-Rahmān, 
known as Sanchuelo, who replaced ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar in the office of kadjib. His qualities as gov- 


ernor were shown to be very much inferior to those | 
of his father and brother. During the six months of | 
his mandate he managed to squander the political | 


heritage which he had received from his predecessors 
and to lead al-Andalus to the brink of civil war. His 
conduct was not only despotic and iniquitous but he 


also forced Hisham lI to appoint him as heir to the | 


caliph, an action which finally earned for him the 
hatred of all sections of Cordovan society. While he 


was on campaign against Christian territory, the pop- | 


ulation of the capital rose up against him, under the 
orders of one of the numerous Umayyad descendants 


of ‘Abd al-Rahmān II, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbār, | 
and this last was to make his appearance on the scene | 


during these years of trouble, taking the title of Mahdi. 


Revolts overwhelmed the city without any opposition, | 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Abi ‘Amir was arrested and | 
executed when he tried to return to Cordova, having ; 
been abandoned by the Berber troops who had been ! 


his last support. 


Muhammad al-Mahdi secured the abdication of | 


Hisham II and remained sole caliph; but immediately 
he became the target of a conspiracy provoked by 


an unfortunate policy which engendered hostility towards | 
him from, among others, the Berbers. They decided | 


to put an end to the reign of al-Mahdi and to look for 


a candidate in the Umayyad family. The man chosen | 


was another great-grandson of al-Nasir, Sulayman b. 


al-Hakam al-Musta‘in, who seized Cordova in Rabi*I | 


400/November 1009. From then until the leaders of 


Cordova decided to finish with the caliphate at the | 


end of 422/1031, there was an interminable series of 
political changes. Those involved were firstly the three 
caliphs of the fitm: Hisham II, al-Mahdi and al- 
Musta‘in; then the members of the family who was 


descended from the Idrisids, the Bana Hammüd; and : 


then, finally, some other Umayyads like al-Mustazhir, 
al-Mustakff and al-Mu'tadd. 


During these years the most notable event was the | 


bloody sacking of Cordova by the Berber troops of 


al-Musta‘in in Shawwal 403/May 1013. In addition 
to this terrible blow to the city the incessant conspira- 
cies, revolts and uprisings which took place at that 
time led the Cordovan leader to decide to abolish 
the caliphate. All this reinforced the belief that every 
effort to restore the Umayyad state was doomed to 
failure. For many years all the struggles for the throne 
of Cordova did not get beyond the level of internal 
quarrels in the city, for the rest of Andalusia had taken 
an independent path. Once again, the tendency 
towards disintegration which had marked the entire 
history of Andalusia, though it seemed to have been 
surmounted during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmān al- 
Nasir, triumphed, this time permanently. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The basic, almost 
unique text for information on the Umayyad period 
in al-Andalus is the work of Ibn Hayyan, brought 
together under two titles, al-Muktabis, a compila- 
tion of all the earlier history, and a/-Matīn, a chron- 
icle of events personally witnessed by the author. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this historian’s 
work has not been preserved. We only have frag- 
ments of four of the volumes of the Muktadzs, 
sc. those on the reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahmān II to 
Muhammad I (ed. Makkī, Beirut 1973), ‘Abd Allah 
(ed. al-‘Arabi, Casablanca 1990), ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
II (ed. Chalmeta, Corriente and Subh, Madrid 
1979) and al-Hakam II (ed. al-Hadjdji, Beirut 1965). 
As for the Matin, nothing remains except for numer- 
ous, lengthy citations in other authors, above all 
Ibn Bassām in his Dhakhira (ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1979). In reality, we can aver that almost all we 
know of the chronicles on the history of the 
Umayyads in al-Andalus comes from Ibn Hayyan, 
because he gathered together everything which had 
been previously written and because he served as 
a direct or indirect source for most subsequent 
works. 

2. Studies. All the general studies on al-Andalus 
devote particular attention to this period, such as 
Lévi-Provengal’s Hist. Esp. mus., which remains the 
most detailed one, but which should be completed 
with the help of more recently-edited texts, and the 
work of M.A.A. Tnān, Dawlat al-Islam fi "l-Andalus, 
i-i, Cairo 1969; R. Arié, España musulmana (siglos 
VHI-XV) = vol. ii of the Historia, ed. luüon de 
Lara, Barcelona 1982; and J. Vallvé, El califato di 
Cordóba, Madrid 1992, On the Umayyad family, 
see S.D. al-Munadjdjid, Mw'djam Bani Umayya, Beirut 
1970; E. Terés, Dos familias marwáníes en al-Andalus, 
in al-And., xxxv (1979), 93-117; and A. Urquica, 
La familia umaya en al-Andalus, in Estudios onomástico- 
biográficos de al-Andalus, v (1992), 373-432. For the 
question of the caliphate, see M. Fierro, Sobre ta 
adopción del titulo califal por ‘Abd al-Rahmān HI, in 
Sharq al-Andalus, vi (1989), 33-42; and D.J. Wasser- 
stein, The caliphate in the West. An Islamic political insti- 
tution in the Iberian Peninsula, Oxford 1993, see also 
two reviews of this last work, by E. Manzano, in 
BSOAS, lix (1996), 143-4, and L. Molina, in Al- 
Qantara, forthcoming. For chronology and genealogy, 
see Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh 
1996, 11-13 no. 4. 

See also the greater detail and more specific 
Bibls. in the articles on individual Umayyads and 
*Amirids. (L. Moria) 
UMM Ai-KAYWAYN, a shaykhdom of the 


| Gulf, named after its coastal capital situated between 


‘Adjman (23 km) [g.v. in Suppl.] and Ra's al-Khayma 
(42 km) [¢.v.], and since 1971 one of the seven United 
Arab Emirates (UAE). Its territory extends some 30 km 
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along the coast and stretches some 50 km inland 
(south-east). Some 45 km inland lies the oasis of Faladj 
al-Mu'allà, the emirate's most fertile area. The emi- 
rate’s surface of 777 km? (1% of the UAE total) makes 
it larger only than "Adjmān. In population (3,700 in 
1968; 29,299 in 1985 census, or 1.8% of the UAE's 
population) wealth and political weight, Umm al- 
Kaywayn is the smallest of the seven shaykhdoms. It 
also remains the least developed and most traditional. 
Fishing is the traditional industry (the town was an 
important boat-building centre in the early 20th cen- 
tury, along with some pearling, date growing and 
light industry. Since the 1980s, cement production 
and related activities have become the dominant sec- 
tor of the economy. The first oil well was drilled in 
1981, but the emirate’s only hydrocarbon resources 
in 1997 remained its 10% share (representing 3,000 
b/d in 1975, but down to less than 1,000 b/d by 
1995) in the Mubarak field off Abū Musa island. With 
a Gross Domestic Product since the 1970s on aver- 
age only 0.5% of the UAE’s total, the emirate’s expen- 
diture is in large part covered by Abū Zaby/Abü 
Zab? [9.v.]. 

A majority of the population belongs to the Al "Alī 
tribe (also found elsewhere); the tribe’s and the emi- 
rate's ruling family is the Al Mu'allà, which saw its 
status recognised by Britain in 1820, after al-Shāriķa 
[g.v.] failed to impose its control. Shaykh Rashid b. 
Ahmad Al Mufallā has ruled since the death in 1981 
of his father, Shaykh Ahmad b. Rashid Al Mu'allā, 
who had been Amir since 1929. Along with the other 
shaykhdoms, Umm al-Kaywayn became a signatory 
to the 1820 General Treaty of Peace with Britain, 
followed by the Perpetual Truce in 1853, and the 
Exclusive Agreements in 1892—the latter, in fact, at 
least partly inspired by reports that French represen- 
tatives had obtained a site in the shaykhdom. 

Bibliography: D. Hawley, The Trucial States, 

London 1970; M. Sadik and W. Snavely, Bahrain, 

Qatar and the United Arab Emirates, Lexington 1972; 

J. Anthony, Arab states of the Lower Gulf, Washington 

1975; R. Said Zahlan, The origins of the United Arab 

Emirates, London 1978; F. Heard-Bey, From Trucial 

States to United Arab Emirates, "London 1996. 

^ (G. NONNEMAN) 

UMM KHALIL [see sHADJAR AL-DURRJ. 

UMM at-KITAB (a.), an expression which means 
literally “the mother of the book”. It appears three 
times in the Kur'an (III, 7; XIII, 39; XLIII, 4), but 
has no equivalent in the earlier Semitic languages. 

l. In general usage 

It appears in about forty Aadiths, but it should be 
noted that, there also, the expression retains an enig- 
matic character. This explains why all authors (mufas- 
strūn, philologists, mystics, etc.) generally interpreted 
it in a number of different ways. It most often denotes 
the heavenly prototype (asl) of the Ķurān, and is 
identified as “The Well-Guarded Tablet" (al-lawh 
al-mahfüz [g.v.]), on which the future fate of all crea- 
tures is consigned. This interpretation, which is cor- 
roborated by several Aadiths, is expressed especially 
well in süra XIII, 39: “God effaces or confirms what 
He wishes: The Umm al-Kitāb is with Him” (cf. e.g. 
al-Tabarī, Djāmi* al-bayān fi tafsīr al-Kur’an, Beirut n.d., 
xiii, 171; al-Kurtubi, a/-Djānnt' li-ahkām al-Kurān, Cairo 
1967, ix, 331-3; al-Nasafī, Madarik al-tanzil, Beirut n.d., 
ii, 252; see also L. Massignon, La passion de Halla, 
2nd ed. Paris 1975, iii, 133). In an extension of this 
meaning, certain authors, particularly the mystics, 
define the Umm al-Kitáb as the first intellect (al-akl al- 
awwal) or the supreme Pen (al-kalam al-a‘la) which 


writes down the destinies on the tablet (Ibn al-"Arabī, 
Mir'àt al-anfin, ms. cited by S. al-Hakim, al-Muģjam 
al-sūfī, Beirut 1981, 122; al-Kashani, Istilahat al-sūfiyya, 
Cairo 1981, 32; al-Djurdjānī, Tatīfāt, Beirut 1991, 
50). In this respect, the Umm al-Kitab corresponds 
equally well to “pre-existent divine knowledge" (al-lm 
al-azalī, cf. al-Alūsī, Rith al-ma'ant fi tafsir al-Kur’an al- 
‘azim wa ’l-sab‘ al-maihānī, Beirut 1398/1979, xiii, 64). 

In a parallel course, Muslim authors emphasise an 
etymology of the word Umm to denote "that which 
puts together and synthesises” (the terms ģjāmi" and 
djumla/ idjmál are used alternatively). In conformity with 
the Islamic tradition, which claims to recapitulate pre- 
vious messages, they therefore see in the Umm al-Kitáb 
not only the celestial “matrix” of the Kur'àn but also 
of all the revealed books (Ibn al-‘Arabt, al-Futühát al- 
makkiyya, Cairo 1329/1911, ii, 134-5; Ibn Kathir, 
Mukhtasar tafsir Ibn Kathir, Beirut 1981, i, 264; al-Alūsī, 
op. cit., xiii, 64). Al-Zamakhshari even implies that it 
constitutes “the basic principle of all writing” (as! kull 
kitāb); cf. al-Kashshaf, Beirut 1995, ii, 513. 

Adopting a similar semantic orientation, certain 
authors attribute a more tangible definition to the 
expression Umm al-Kitab, and this most often breaks 
away from the Prophetic tradition. The subject in 
question is the Fātiha, the preliminary sūra of the 
Ķurān, which contains the entirety of the Book 
(cf. e.g. al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, Cairo 1308/1890-1, 
i, 173-5; Ibn Manzür, LA, Beirut 1988, i, 218; 
T. Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, Leipzig 1909-38, repr. 
Hildesheim-New York 1970, i, 110), Ibn al-‘Arabi 
teaches that all the revealed books are absorbed in 
the Fātika (Futūhāt, ii, 134). Elsewhere he goes as far 
as identifying the Umm al-Kītāb as “the point under 
the b?” (-) of the basmala (cf. Mir'at al-ārifin, cited 
by S. al-Hakim, of. cit, 123). To the Süfis, this point 
symbolises the first determination of the Universal 
Manifestation, and therefore the essence of all writing. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(E. GEOFFROY) 

2. Amongst the Shi‘a 

Different Shi‘? communities, including the Ithna 
‘ashariyya and the Isma*iliyya, like other Muslims, 
have acknowledged and used Umm al-Kitüb in its 
Kur'ànic senses. However, Umm al-Kitab is also the 
tide of an enigmatic Shī'ī book associated with the 
early Shi‘i ghulāt of southern ‘Irak. Originally pro- 
duced in Arabic, only a later enlarged version of this 
Umm al-Kitéb, written in archaic Persian, has been 
preserved by the Central Asian Nizārī Ismā'īlī com- 
munities of the mountainous regions of the Pamirs, 
Karakorum, and Hindu Kush, in present-day Tadji- 
kistān, Afghanistan, and northern areas of Pakistan. 

In its extant Persian version, the Umm al-Kitab con- 
tains the discourses of the imém Muhammad al-Bakir 
on the secrets of cosmology, eschatology and soteri- 
ology, in response to questions posed by an anachro- 
nistic circle of disciples, including Djābir b. ‘Abd Allāh 
al-Ansari. Reminiscent of certain apocryphal Gospels 
relating to Jesus, the imam al-Bāķir appears here in 
the guise of a five-year-old child. The Umm al-Kitab is 
a syncretic gnostic work reflecting the influences of the 
early Shī'ī ghulat as well as diverse non-Islamic tradi- 
tions, such as Valentinian Gnosticism and Manichaeism. 

The authorship and the precise date of composi- 
tion of the Umm al-Kitàb remain unknown. By analys- 
ing its terminology and its cosmogonic doctrine as 
expressed in the form of a gnostic myth, however, re- 
cent scholarship has attributed the origins of the Umm 
al-Kītāb to certain Küfan-based Shī'ī ghulàt circles of 
the second half of the 2nd/8th century which, like 
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the Khattabiyya, emerged on the fringes of the Ima- 
miyya and gave rise to the extremist tradition desig- 
nated by the heresiographers as the Mukhammisa [4.2.] 
or Pentadists. The Mukhammisa generally espoused 
the divinity of the five members of the ahl al-kisa’, 
namely, the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn, which is also a recurrent theme 
of the Umm al-Kitáb. In addition to its pentadist 
doctrines, the attribution of the Umm al-Kītāb to the 
Mukhammisa tradition of the Shi‘i ghulat is supported 
by other doctrinal features of this text, such as its 
propagation of metempsychosis (tandsukh [q.v.]}, its 
gnostic-cabbalistic elements, and the important roles 
it assigns to Salman al-Fārisī and Abu 'I-Khattāb. In 
fact, Salman, whose gnostic name here is al-Salsal, 
and Abu 'I-Khattāb are mentioned jointly and fre- 
quently in a sacred formula throughout the text, which 
also states that the Isma'ili religion (madhhab) was 
founded by the disciples of Abu 'I-Khattāb. It is inter- 
esting to note that the early Imàmi heresiographer 
Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi (K. al-Makalat wa ’l-firak, 
ed. M.Dj. Mashkūr, Tehran 1963, 56-60) identifies 
the Khattābiyya with the Mukhammisa. At any rate, 


the doctrines of the Mukhammisa, especially regard- | 


ing creation, as reflected in the Umm al-Kitab are quite 
distinct from those of the early Isma'ilis, who also 
had fundamental doctrinal differences with the early 
Khattabiyya. 


By the earlier decades of the 6th/12th century, the | 
original Umm al-Kitàb had been translated into Persian | 


in an expanded version; and this final redaction of 
the text eventually found its way into the literature 
of the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and other regions of 
the upper Oxus, who now adhered to the Nizàri 
branch of Ismā'īlism. Henceforth, the Central Asian 
Isma‘ilis claimed this book as their own, even though 
it did not contain any known Isma‘ili doctrines. Since 
the opening decade of the 20th century, manuscripts 
of the Umm al-Kitàb have been recovered from 
Shughnān, Rūshān, Wakhan, Chitral, Hunza and other 
areas of Central Asia; four copies are currently found 
in the manuscript collections of the Institute of Ismaili 
Studies in London. 

Bibliography: The Persian text of the Umm al- 


Kitab was edited by W, Ivanow, in Jsl., xxiii (1936), | 


1-132, Italian tr. P. Filippani-Ronconi, Ummu "I-Kitàb, 
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ture. A bibliographical survey, Tehran 1963, 193-5; 


111-34; idem, The soteriological cosmology of Central 
Asiatic IsmaGlism, in Isma'ili contributions to Islamic cul- 
ture, ed. S.H. Nasr, Tehran 1977, 101-20; E.F. 
Tudens, Der mythologisch-gnostische Hintergrund der «Umm 
al-Kitāb», in Acta Iranica, 3rd Ser., xvi (1977), 241- 
526; H. Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der frühen 
Ismá'iliya, Wiesbaden 1978, 142-68; idem, Die islami- 
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" (F. Darranv) 

UMM KULTHUM, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his first wife Khadidja [g.v.]. Little 
is known of her and much of this is similar to tra- 
ditions about her sister Rukayya [g.».]. Umm Kulthüm 
is said to have married a son of Abū Lahab [g.v.] 
but to have been divorced by him by his father's 
orders before the marriage was consummated. Her 


brother-in-law ‘Uthman (later the third caliph) mar- 
ried her after Rukayya’s death during the Badr cam- 
paign. She died in Sha‘ban of the year 9 without 
having borne a son with him. 

Classical Muslim scholars connected Umm Kulthüm 
to traditions about multiple marriage ties between the 
Prophet and ‘Uthman (with political-religious ramifi- 
cations) and related details about garments she wore 
and about her burial that appear to be precedents 
for later custom. Some expressed doubts about her 
place among Muhammad’s daughters and discussed 
the discrepancy between her alleged age at different 
events in her life and the dates reported. An isolated 
tradition adds a miraculous dimension to her mar- 
riage to *Uthman and another links her to a Kur'ànic 
passage. 

In a hypercritical study, Lammens implied that 
Umm Kulthüm's existence as an historical person was 
doubtful. The modern Egyptian scholar Bint ai-Shātr, 
on the other hand, fills out the minimal details of 
Umm Kulthüm's life with other information about 
the Prophet’s family from classical sources to sketch 
a sensitive, human portrait. A popular Arabic series on 
Muhammad's family, however, couples Umm Kulthüm 
with Rukayya, reflecting the paucity of information 
and relative unimportance of the two. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 121; Ibn Sa'd, viii, 
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Ruķayya wa-Umm Kulthūm, Beirut and Cairo n.d. 

. . (Fr. Bunr-[RurH Roprp]) 

UMM KULTHUM (1904?-1975), the most famous 
Egyptian singer of her time. 

Born to a poor village family, Umm Kulthüm 
attended Kur’4n school (Auttāb [g.v.]) and learned reli- 
gious songs (al-inskād al-dīnī, al-kissa al-nabawiyya al- 
sharifa [see NAsHiD]) from her father, the village imam 
and a singer for weddings. He took her with him, 
dressed as a boy, to perform at weddings and other 
special occasions. The family toured the eastern Delta 


| of Egypt until about 1923, when they moved into the 
Notes sur ?“Ummu "I-Kitab" des Ismaéliens de VAsie cen- | 


lucrative world of commercial music in Cairo. By 
1928, Umm Kulthūm was established at the top of 


; the ranks of performers in the city. Her artistic author- 
Filippani-Ronconi, Note sulla soteriologia e sul simbolismo | 
cosmico dell” “Umm ul-Kītāb”, in AIUON, xiv (1964), | 


ity as a gifted, well-schooled and experienced singer 
developed in the 1930s and 1940s when she was at 
the height of her vocal power. Throughout her career, 
she made extensive use of the mass media; she 
appeared in six films, made 300 recordings and broad- 
cast monthly concerts "live" that became primary 
social occasions throughout the Arabic-speaking world. 
She culüvated a public persona of great dignity and 
cast herself as a “real” Egyptian, untainted by the 
foreign. 

A wildly popular singer, she also became a cul- 
tural leader. After the Egyptian Revolution in 1952, 
she supported the initiatives of the new régime under 
President Djamāl ‘Abd al-Nàsir. Following the defeat 
in the 1967 war with Israel, she toured the Arab 
world, donating the proceeds of her concerts to the 
Egyptian government. These trips resembled state 
visits. 

Umm Kulthüm was known throughout her life for 


t her powerful voice, her clear diction and her ability 
| to use melody and improvisation to bring out the 
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meaning and mood of a poem. These skills, believed 
to be rooted in religious recitation and song, were 
honed by the composers Abu 'l-Tlà Muhammad, 
Dawid Husni and Muhammad al-Ķasabģdjī. At the 
height of her career, she sang religious kasā”id [see 
KASIDA] by such poets as Ahmad Shawki [9.v.] set to 
music by Riyād al-Sunbati, alongside clever zadjals by 
Bayram al-Tūnisī composed by Zakariyya? Ahmad. In 
1964, she began a very famous collaboration with 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab and sang “modern” 
songs—lengthy love songs with simple lyrics—which 
were popular with the younger generation. 
Bibliography: N. Fu'àd, Umm Kulihūm wa-'asr min 
al-fann, Cairo 1976; M. Shisha, Umm Kulthüm: hayat 
naghm, Cairo 1976; G. Braune, Die Oasīda im Gesang 
von Umm Kultiim: die arabische Poesie im Repertoire der 

grossten ägyptischen Sangerin unserer Zeit, Hamburg 1987; 

idem, Umm Kultūm: ein Zeitalter der Musik in Agypten: 

die moderne dgyptische Musik des 20. Jahrhunderts, 

Frankfurt am Main 1994; R. al-Hifni, Umm Kulthüm: 

mu‘djizat al-ghinā” al-"arabī, Cairo 1994; V. Danielson, 

“The Voice of Egypt”: Umm Kulthum, Arabic song and 

Egyptian society in the 20th century, Chicago 1997. 

3 (VIRGINIA DANIELSON) 

UMM aL-KURA (aJ, lit. “the mother of settle- 
ments/villages/ towns”, a Kur'ànic expression. It 
occurs as such in VI, 92 and XLII, 5/7, in which 
the Prophet Muhammad is commanded to warn the 
people of the umm al-kura [of God's punishment for 
disobedience], whilst in XXVIII, 59, it is said that 
God did not destroy the kurā until He had sent to 
them a messenger (ras!) reciting God's miraculous 
signs. Although taken by the commentators to mean 
the town of Mecca, an interpretation followed in the 
art. KARYA (and used as such at the present day, Umm 
al-Kura being the title of an official weekly newspaper 
published at Mecca after the Su'üdi conquest of the 
Hidjaz, see DJARĪDA. I. A, at Vol. II, 468b, and there 
being now the Umm al-Ķurā University in Mecca), 
Richard Bell pointed out that the idea of a cluster 
of settlements or hamlets fits much better the topog- 
raphy of the Medinan oasis in Muhammad's day, 
since this comprised scattered agricultural settlements 
with fortified towers [see AL-MADINA. (i. 1], whereas 
Mecca was from early times a nucleated town within 
a hollow surrounded by hills [see makka. 1]; more- 
over, all three of these passages are Medinan. See 
Bell, The Ourān translated, Edinburgh 1937-9, i, 124 
n. 3, ii, 484 n. 3; idem, A commentary on the Qur'an, 
ed. C.E. Bosworth and M.E,J. Richardson, Manchester 
1991, i, 198, ii, 224. 

For the Hebrew and Syriac cognates of the Arabic 
word karya, pl. kurā, see KARYA, to the references in 
whose Bibl. should be added A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur’dn, Baroda 1938, 236 (t is, in 
fact, uncertain whether karya is a loan word from e.g. 
Syriac, or whether the Syriac pl. form kuryā of the 
sing. kritha is a loan word from Arabic, or whether 
the words are cognates). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswoRTH) 

UMM at-RASAS, the present Arabic name for a 
late Roman fortress of Jordan, inhabited into 
early Islamic times. It is situated 27 km/17 miles 
south-south-east of Madaba at a point equidistant 
between the “old” and “new” roads running from 
‘Amman to the south of Jordan. 

As Kastron Mefaa, it was built at the end of the 
3rd or opening of the 4th century A.D. It has the 
form of a large quadriliteral 158 m x 139 m/578 
feet x 456 feet surrounded by a solid wall with quad- 


rangular bastions. Eusebius of Caesarea states that, in 
the 4th century, it had a Roman garrison, more pre- 
cisely, a squadron of locally-recruited cavalry, accord- 
ing to the Notitia dignitatum. The area within the Roman 
walls became gradually filled with buildings, so that 
there remain only very narrow allies between houses 
grouped round interior courts. Four churches were 
built within the walls and a dozen (most of them ex- 
cavated by P. Michele Piccirillo) in an exterior quar- 
ter to the north of the fortification. The mosaics from 
one of these, St. Stephen, confirm that churches were 
being rearranged and remodelled at least into the 8th 
century A.D., but the site was abandoned in ‘Abbasid 
times. 

Bibliography: M. Piccirillo, Madaba, le chiese e i 
mosaici, Milan 1989; idem, The mosaics of Jordan, 
‘Amm4n 1993; idem and E. Alliata, Umm al- 
Rasas/ Mayfa. I. Gli scavi del complesso di Santo Stefano, 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Jerusalem 1994; 
J. Bujard, La fortification de Kastron Mayfaa/ Umm ar- 
Rasas, in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan, 
v (1995), 241-9; idem, Les églises géminées de la forter- 
esse de Kastron Mefaa/ Umm er-Rasas ( Jordanie), in 
Antiquité Tardive, iv (1996), 172-7. (J. BujARD) 
UMM SALAMA HIND sr. Asi Umayya B. 

Mughira, one of Muhammad’s wives. She was 
of the Makhzüm clan of the noble tribe of Kuraysh 
[g.v.], most of whom were bitter enemies of the 
Prophet. She accompanied her first husband, Abū 
Salama ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Asad, on both emi- 
grations of Muslims to Abyssinia. She was one of the 
first, if not the first, Muslim woman to join her hus- 
band in Medina, after her kin forcibly separated her 
from him and his family took her child away. In all, 
she had three sons and a daughter by Abü Salama. 

After the death of her husband from wounds 
received at the battle of Uhud [4.».], she married the 
Prophet in 4/626. Numerous traditions linked to this 
event relate how the widow is consoled by God's pro- 
viding her with another, even a superior, husband. 
Some sources report that she offered herself in mar- 
riage to Muhammad, while others have the Prophet 
proposing. Many note that she initially refused to 
marry the Prophet because of her jealous nature, her 
orphan children, her advanced age and the absence 
of her family. Muhammad refused to consummate the 
union until she stopped nursing her daughter, setting 
a precedent against sexual relations with a nursing 
mother. , 

Umm Salama was second only to ‘Aisha [g.v] 
among the female sources of hadith; she transmitted 
over 300, a handful of which are from her alone. 
Classical Muslim scholars counted her among the 
legists (fukaha’) of the female Companions, a woman 
of intelligence and sound judgement. She was the last 
of the Prophet's wives to die, in 59/679, 60/680 or 
after the massacre of Karbala’ [g.».], according to var- 
ious authorities. 

Bibliography: Ibn Ishak, tr. Guillaume, 150, 
153, 213, 229, 536, 546, 589, 680; Ibn Sa'd, viii, 
60-7; Tabarī, i, 1113, 1172, 1460, 1489, 1549, 
1618, 1628, 1671, 1771, 1780, 1785, 1793, 1809, 
2000, 3095, 3101, 3451, ni, 2346, 2356, 2357, 
2384, 2442-4, 2471, 2488, 2537, 2543, 2546, 2553; 
Dhahabi, Siyar alām al-nubala’, Beirut 1981-8, ii, 
no. 20; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, /sába, Cairo 1970-2, 
vii, nos. 11845, 12061; idem, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
Haydarabad 1907-9, vii, nos. 2905, 2953, 3043; 
G. Stern, Marriage in early Islam, London 1939, 76, 
79, 90, 97, 107, 121; Umm al-Masakin wa-Umm 
Salama, Cairo 1983. (Rura Ropep) 
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UMM «ar-SAMĪM, an extensive, low-lying 


area of quicksands and salt-flats (sabkha (g.v.|) | 


in the interior of "Umān and on the fringes of the 
“Empty Quarter" [see AL-RUB‘ AL-KHĀLĪ), centred on 
lat. 21? 50' N. and long. 56? E. It spans the unde- 
fined border beween the Sultanate of Oman and the 
easternmost part of Saudi Arabia. To the north and 
east of Umm al-Samim lie the territories of the mainly 
Ibadi Ghālirī tribe of al-Durü* or al-Diri and the 
Sunni tribe of Ifār [g.vv.). 
Bibliography: See those to AL-DURÜS, AL-IFĀR 
and AL-RUB‘ AL-KHALI. (ED.) 
UMM aL-WALAD (a.), denotes in classical Islamic 
law a slave-girl who has borne her master 
a child. 

1. The pre-Islamic period 

The master’s right to take his slave-girls as con- 
cubines was recognised by Muhammad in continua- 
tion of a general practice of Arab paganism. In regard 


to the position of the children of such unions, a | 


change of view had been perceptible among the Arabs 


in the period just before the coming of Islam. In | 


place of the previous unrestrictedness in marriage and 


concubinage, a certain decree of regulation had grown ' 


up, and a higher value began to be attached to mar- 
riage with free women and to good birth on the 
mother's side also; corresponding to this, however, the 
position of the children of slaves became worse; they 


were as a rule called only after their mother and not | 


after their father, and only received their freedom 


when expressly recognised by their father (this con- ; 
dition probably always held) and even then were not | 


fully privileged; the slave-girl, it was argued, must not 


give birth to her future master, as the son would ; 


reveal the qualities of a slave like his mother. The 


position of such a slave was not at all a privileged | 


one. Even her designation umm al-walad (“mother of 
children”) is in contrast to umm al-banin (“mother of 
sons") as the name for a free woman. Although the 
personal position of a woman taken in war was hardly 
different from that of a slave, we frequently find a 
marriage in this case instead of concubinage, and her 


sons were considered free men, although they were | 


as a rule only called after their mother and not 
regarded as having full privileges; an endeavour was 
often made to remove even this stain due to the irreg- 
ularity of the union by a new regular marriage. 

2. Under Islam 

This state of affairs was continued under Islam 
without any essential change at first. The Kur'àn 
permits concubinage with a man’s own slaves in sev- 
eral passages dealing with the limits of lawful sexual 
intercourse as against zind (IV, 3, 28-9; XXIII, 6; 
LXX, 30, all Medinan; see the references in Nóldeke- 


Schwally, Gesch. d. Oorāns, i); the passage specially : 


addressed to the Prophet (XXXIII, 49-51) expressly 
describes them as prisoners of war. In Islam there- 


fore there was no distinction in theory between the ; 


slave-girl and the concubine taken in war, which is 


not surprising after the above remarks; in practice, | 


the old procedure towards a woman taken in war 
remained in operation (cf. e.g. Wellhausen, Vakidi, 178; 


idem, in MGW Gött. [1893], 436; although not always | 


historical in the particular case, yet typical In the 
Kur'àn, the position of the umm al-walad is not defined 


and it is certain that the Prophet issued no decree | 
altering her position or that of her children. That he | 


is said to have set free the slave-girl Mariya when 
she had borne him his son Ibrahim (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, 


viii, 155 1. 18, also 156 1. 4) should not in any case | 
be taken as a general rule; this episode is not at all | 
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prominent in the material of tradition relating to the 
umm al-walad. 'The story that the Prophet recognised 
Māriya's son only after serious consideration (ibid., 154 
l. 25) might be possible as regards substance but is 
incredible in the form in which it is given. 

That an umm al-walad should become free ipso iure 
on the death of her master, and no longer liable to 
be sold (or given) was first ordained by the caliph 
‘Umar (see below). The starting point for this ordi- 
nance must be found in a hadith transmitted by Abū 
Dawid (dtāk, bab 8) and Ibn Hanbal (vi, 360), the 
genuineness of which is thereby rendered certain (a 
later recasting: Kanz al-‘ummal, iv, 5126). According to 
this, a woman, who had been sold in the pre-Islamic 
period by her uncle as a slave had borne her mas- 
ter a son and now on the death of her master was 
to be sold again to pay his debts, lamented her sad 
lot to the Prophet; the latter ordered the adminis- 
trator of the estate to manumit the woman and gave 
him a slave in compensation. Ibn Hanbal observes 
on this case with justice that the different possible 
interpretations of the Prophet’s treatment of the case 
gave rise to later ikhtl@f; there is no doubt that it 
was a decision for this one case only. A tradition 
given by al-Bukhārī (tk, bāb 8; and several other pas- 
sages) and al-Tahāwī (Sharh ma'àni "-athàr, ii, 66) deals 
with a dispute over the paternity of a child of a 
slave-woman; Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas claimed it as the 
illegitimate child of his dead brother ‘Utba, in accor- 
dance with the latter's last wish, while ‘Abd b. Za‘ma 
claimed it as the legitimate child of his deceased father 
by his concubine. In spite of the child's resemblance 
to ‘Utba, the Prophet decided on the principle a/-walad 
li 'Lfirāsh (“the child belongs to the [legitimate] bed”). 
In view of the difficulties of interpretation raised by 
this hadith (see the commentaries, especially al-‘Ayni, 
on al-Bukhārī) it might be in the main genuine (the 
secondary recast form which al-Tahawi, ii, 67, also 


| gives is certainly not genuine); in any case there is 


no mention of the manumission of the slave-woman 
here. 

The above-mentioned ordinance of ‘Umar is cer- 
tain from numerous accounts, although the details 
vary and are embellished with legends (see especially 
Kanz, iv, 5118, 5122, 5124; al-San'ani, Subul al-salam, 
kitab al-buyü', on no. 11). Setting aside the settlement 


: of the question whether it was preceded by another 


divergent ruling (Kanz, iv, 5118), the story that ‘Umar 
ordered the umm al-walad to be free from the birth 
of her child (al-Kh"árazmi, Djāmi* masānīd al-imam al- 
azam, à, 166; also Kanz, v, 5116) must be regarded 


; as a product of the later dispute over this question. 


For ‘Umar’s decree in no way made a final settlement; 
it gave trouble under "Uthmān (Kanz, iv, 5122), and 
*Ali again diverged from it (ibid., 5129-31). Ibn *Abbas 
is specially mentioned as another opponent of ‘Umar’s 
view among the Companions of the Prophet. In the 
dispute that now arose between the different opin- 
ions, the attempt was made on the one side to ascribe 
"Umar's decision to the Prophet (ibid, 5115, 5117) 
and to ascribe the same opinion even to ‘Ali and Ibn 
‘Abbas (Alī: bíd., 5132; Ibn ‘Abbas: ibid, 5039-41; 
Ibn Hanbal, i, 303; Ibn ‘Abbas from the Prophet: 
al-Darimi, 18, 38; Ibn Madja, di, bab 2; Ibn Sa‘d, 
viii, 155 1. 20; Ibn Hanbal, i, 317), on the other 
hand, it was insisted, sometimes quite polemically, that 
the Prophet approved the sale of the umm al-walad 
(Ibn Madja, ibid., Ibn Hanbal, iii, 321; al-Tayālisī, 
no. 2200; Kanz, iv, 5125, 5127); against this, evidence 
was quoted to show that the Companions of the 
Prophet gave approval to *Umar's ordinance (Abū 
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Dawid, ‘Atak, bab 8; al-Ayni giving al-Bukhārī as 
authority, Tik, bàb 8). But these were not the only 
two theses put forward: another view ascribed to 
‘Umar has already been mentioned (some traditions 
make the Prophet utter a corresponding opinion but 
one easily distorted to mean something else: Ibn Mādja, 
Jk, bāb 2; Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 155 1. 17 both transmitted 
through Ibn ‘Abbas; also Kanz, iv, 5128); "Alī is cred- 
ited with having said: “If the master wishes, he can 
set free his umm al-walad and consider her manumis- 
sion as her bridal gift” (Kanz, iv, 5133) and Ibn Mas'üd 
held the view that the umm al-walad should be man- 
umitted at the expense of the share of the estate 
falling to her child (presumed free) (al-‘Ayni, ibid), 
both variants of the fundamental thesis. From the 
point of view of the criticism of Muslim Tradition, 
none of these Aadiths is unimpeachable with the excep- 
tion of the one quoted above in section 3, which itself 
is not free from ambiguity, so that it is usually pre- 
ferred simply to quote ‘Umar and his ra’y as author- 
ity for the view that later prevailed. 

3. The legal views 

Al-‘Ayni (on al-Bukhārī, “tk, bab 8 at the end) is 
therefore able to give a list of seven different expres- 
sions of opinion on the wmm al-walad in addition to 
‘Umar’s from the period of the earliest jurists before 
the origin of the madhàhib: 1. The master may release 
her for money (i.e. as mukdtaba); 2. She may be sold 
without restriction; 3. The master may sell her at any 
time during his life-time and when he dies she becomes 
free (she is thus regarded as mudabbara; al-Shafi'i is 
said to have held this view); 4. She may be sold to 
pay a debt due by the estate; 5. She may be sold, 
but if her child is alive at the death of his father and 
her master, she is manumitted at the expense of any 
share he may have in the estate and inherits with 
him; 6. She can only be sold on condition she is set 
free; 7. Even if she is contumacious and runs away, 
she cannot be sold, but only if she is immoral or 
becomes an unbeliever (according to al-Muzani; al- 
Shafi‘? could not come to a decision on this point). 
But even by this time the thesis that the umm al-walad 
could not be sold but became free on the death of 
her master, had won most supporters, among whom 
al-Hasan al-Basri, ‘Ara’, Mudjahid, al-Zuhrī, Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘T (cf. on him al-Kh"arazmi, op. cit., ii, 167; 
Kitab al-Athar, 71, 102) and others are specially men- 
tioned. Particular questions which now arise for the 
first time are refcrred back to older authorities, such 
as the decision no. 5 to Ibn Mas‘td, Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Ibn al-Zubayr (ibid), decision no. 6 to “Umar (ibid. 
also Aanz, iv, 5123), other details also to ‘Umar 
(Muwatta, vulgate, Ttk, bab 8, rwaya of al-Shaybānī, 
kitāb al-buyü', bab bay! ummahat al-awlad, al-Kh"àrazmi, 
ibid., etc.). 

In the time of the formation of the madhahib, the 
view that the umm al-walad cannot be sold is held 
by Abū Hanifa with Abū Yūsuf, Zufar, al-Shaybānī 
and their colleagues, al-Awza‘i, al-Thawrī, al-Hasan 
b. Salih, al-Layth b. Sa‘d, Malik (Afuwatta’, loc. cit; 
Mudawwana, viii, 23) and his colleagues, Abū Thawr 
and Ibn Hanbal. This is also the final opinion of 
al-Shafiti and therefore that of his colleagues and 
pupils, while he, according to a reliable tradition, had 
previously sanctioned the sale of the umm al-walad 
(al-Aynr on the authority of al-Bukhārī, T4, bāb 8; 
al-Nawawi, Madjmi, ix, 243; see also above); the lib- 
eration of the umm al-walad was deduced from this in 
three ways (al-Nawawi, ibid.) so that in all we have 
four different opinions attributed to al-Shāfi'ī (al- 
Shawkani, Nayi al-awtār, kitāb al- "itk, bab umm al-walad, 


on no. 7). According to Dawid, also, and the Zahiris, 
the Shī'ī Imams and the Twelver Imāmīs (here, how- 
ever, sometimes with the qualification that she becomes 
free if she was still in the possession of her master 
at his death and her child is alive) and the Mu'tazilis 
(al-Shawkānī, op. cit), she can be sold. Although the 
four Sunni madhàhib in the end all declared that the 
umm al-walad could not be sold, the existence of zdjma‘ 
on this point is nevertheless sometimes doubted 
(al-San"ānī, op. cit, on no. 12; al-Shawkānī, op. cit), 
sometimes, however, also definitely asserted (al-Nawawi, 
op. cit). The verdict of a kādī who gave a decision 
opposed to this teaching is not absolutely without sup- 
port (see e.g. Nawawi, op. cit, etc.) 

In order to prevent the birth of a child the prac- 
tice of ‘azl [g.v.] or coitus interruptus was frequent in 
intercourse with slave-girls, and it is therefore often 
discussed in connection with the umm al-walad. The 
most important of the references in tradition on this 
subject have been collected by Wensinck, Handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition, s.v. Intercourse, here it is suf- 
ficient to say that ‘azl was considered to be permit- 
ted with a slave-girl. To prevent a slave-girl becoming 
umm al-walad, the master had also the possibility of 
not acknowledging the paternity of her child; this goes 
back to a similar usage in the pagan period (see 
above, section 1). While this was never so rigidly reg- 
ulated as the case of disputing the paternity of a wife's 
child (see Wensinck, of. cit, s.v. Child, and LIAN), 
nevertheless an effort was made to restrict the right 
of disputing the paternity in the case of the umm 
al-walad also. Hadiths are quoted from ‘Umar and Ibn 
‘Umar to the effect that no one who has had inter- 
course with a slave-girl has the right to dispute the 
paternity of her child, even if he says he used ‘az/ or 
there is another paternity possible. The Malikis and 
Shafi‘is agree with this. The Hanafis, on the other 
hand, hold the view that the paternity of the child 
and the character of the slave as umm al-walad in this 
case depends enürely on an acknowledgment by the 
master. For this they cite traditions to the effect that 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Zayd b. Thabit had disputed the 
paternity of children of their slave-women on the 
ground that they had used ‘azl. This question is dis- 
cussed by al-Tahàwi (op. cit, 66, 68) and the tradi- 
tions cited. 

That the child borne by a slave to her master (on 
the assumption that his paternity is established) is free, 
has always been recognised in Islam without any dif- 
ference of opinion and in the discussion of the posi- 
tion of the umm al-walad it is regarded as a presumption 
and argument for her not being sold. The deduction 
is natural that the father's recognition of children born 
in concubinage (see above, section l) must as a rule 
have been regarded as a matter of course in the days 
just before Islam; the survival of a considerable possi- 
bility of disputing paternity with regard to a concu- 
bine seems to have actually been caused primarily by 
the considerable improvement in the position of the 
umm al-walad under Islam at the expense of her master. 

The details of the teaching of fikh about the umm 
al-walad are as follows. Every, even non-Muslim, 
slave-girl who has borne her master (even after his 
death) a child is considered umm al-walad; on the death 
of her master she becomes ipso iure free (so that she 
can neither be sold to pay off debts on the estate 
[c£, however, below] nor can she be included in the 
third of the estate set aside for legacies); a legacy set 
aside by her master in her favour is therefore valid, 
as tradition even from ‘Umar’s time shows (al-Dārimī, 
Wasāyā, bab 27); all legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
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dren whom she has after becoming pregnant by her | 
master are likewise free, in so far as they are not | 


already free as children of her master. Even in the 
case of a stillborn child, the mother becomes umm 
al-walad; opinions differ regarding a miscarriage. There 
is also a difference of opinion in the case where a 
man marries a foreign slave, makes her pregnant, and 
then sells her, as well as in the case where a man 
makes his son's slave pregnant. From the umm al-walad's 


expectancy of reversion to freedom, it follows that she | 


cannot be sold or pledged; if she commits a crime 
the master cannot evade his responsibility for her by 
disposing of her. In other respects she remains a slave: 
she has no right to property; the diya or arsh paid 


for injuries to her belong to her master, etc. On the — 
question whether the master may marry her without : 


her consent, opinions differ. In any case, the master 
has the right to her body and to her labour, but the 
Mālikīs allow him only to demand light work from 
her and prohibit him hiring her out. On the legal 
position of the umm al-walad of a mukātab and that of 
a non-Muslim who adopts Islam, opinions vary. Apart 
from the fact that the umm al-walad can be sold to 
pay debts which her master had incurred before she 
became pregnant, she loses her reversion to liberty 
only, in the opinion of the Hanafis and Mālikīs, if 


she deliberately kills her master. According to the | 


Hanafīs, in this case she is liable to kisās, but in the 


case of accidental killing, nothing is done to her; | 


according to the Malikis, in the case of deliberate 


killing she becomes the slave of the heirs who can | 
kill her or not; if they leave her alive, she receives 


100 lashes and is put in prison for a year. According 


to the Shāfītīs, she has to pay diya in both cases and : 


among the Hanbalis, according to one mwdéya, not 
more than her own value or the diya, according to 


another nwaya, her own value. On the opinion of the | 
Shītī imāms, which differs not inconsiderably, see | 


Querry, Droit musulman, ii, 147 ff. 
In Muslim law, a most rigid distinction is made 


between marriage and concubinage, so much so that | 
the master cannot enter into marriage with his slave ; 


at all. Divergences from this rule are extraordinarily 


rare. Shadhad b. Hakim (d. 210/825), a companion | 
of Zufar's, is said, when he bought a slave, to have | 


married her on the ground that “perhaps she may 
be a free woman" (‘Abd al-Kadir, al-Djawáhir al-mudi’a, 
i, no. 668; Ibn Kutlübugha, ed. Flügel, no. 81); and 
the Fihrist (207, ,;) records with reservation of al- 
Tahawi (d. 322/934) that he wrote a work in which 
he justified marriage with slaves (but probably one's 
own). But the authenticity of such stories is not cer- 
tain; the first is among a number of anecdotes and 
the second is based on hearsay only. A trace of the 
old Arab custom of a concubinage merging into a 
marriage (see section 1) is not necessarily, however, 
to be seen in this; the first story would be explained 
by the excessive scrupulousness often shown by reli- 
gious people in secular affairs, and the second by the 
also not rare complaisance towards princes, which 
could be attributed to al-Tahàwi in polemics. 

In spite of all the ameliorations which the de- 
velopment of Muslim law brought to the position of 
the umm al-walad, the old contemptuous feeling towards 


a union with a slave and the children born from it ; 


long remained. Among the fadiths which condemn 
the maintenance of concubines, one with a doubtless 


anti-Abbasid bias survived down to al-Bukhārī (man, | 


bab 37; "tk, bāb 8) and Muslim (Īmān, trads. 1, 5, 7), 


but had its meaning distorted. This was the last echo ! 


of the old pre-Islamic point of view. Under the com- 


pletely changed social conditions, the absolute equality 
of the children born from a marriage with a free- 
woman and in concubinage has now been long com- 
pletely established. 

Bibliography: For the pre-Islamic period and for 
the later Islamic situation, see H. Lammens, Le 
berceau de l'Islam, Rome 1914, 276-306; W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and marriage in early Arabia”, 89-91; 
Wellhausen, in NGIV Gött. (1893), 435-6; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 136. The most important tra- 
ditions are in Wensinck, Handbook, s.vv. Manumission, 
Slaves. On the regulations of fikh, cf. in addition to 
the Arabic works, to which now may be added for 
the Hanbalis Ibn Kudama's al-Mughni, xii, 488 ff., 
especially Juynboll, Handleiding’, 236, 238 (Handbuch’, 
206, 236); Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 127, 168 
ff; Santillana, Zstituzioni, i, 123-4; Schacht, An intro- 
duction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, index at 303. 

E (J. SCHACHT) 

UMM ar-WALID, a settled site of Jordan, 
dating back to Roman times and occupied for sev- 
eral centuries after the advent of Islam. It lies 13 km/ 
8 miles southeast of Madaba in lat. 31° 39' N., long. 
35° 52' E. 

Two Roman temples and a mausoleum have been 
discovered there. It seems to have been little inhab- 
ited in Byzantine times, but enjoyed an important 
development in Umayyad times, when there grew up 
a village with three forts or £usir and a mosque. 
There was a modest reoccupation of the site in 
Mamlük times, but it was thereafter abandoned. 
Excavations were carried out there by a Swiss team 
from 1988 to 1997. The eastern kasr, the largest, is 
a square with sides each 70 m/230 feet, with a sur- 
rounding wall reinforced by semicircular buttresses. A 
single entrance leads to a great central court with 
access through doorways to five lateral courts con- 
nected with five bayts each of five or six rooms. 
Important discoveries of ceramics, glassware and bronze 
objects have been made in this kasr. The other two 
kusūr are of smaller size (46 m/150 feet and 48 m/157 
feet square, respectively and are without buttresses, 
but have similar plans to the eastern kasr. The 
Umayyad period mosque has an almost square plan, 
with two transverse arches supporting a flat roof and 
a semicircular mihrāb, exactly like the mosques of Khan 
al-Zabib 25 km/16 miles to the southeast of Umm 
al-Walid and of Djabal Says [g.v. in Suppl.]. There 
are traces of an earlier, rectangular mosque. 

The village of Umm al-Walid was the centre of large- 
scale agricultural activities, as witness the two impos- 
ing stone dams a kilometre apart on the Wadi Ķanātir, 
2 km northwest of the village. The upper one, 135 m/ 


| 515 feet long, 9 m/30 feet high and 5.8 m/19 feet 


wide, was built in the Umayyad period and raised 
by 3 m/10 feet; the lower one, of Umayyad construc- 
tion, is narrower in width and less high but, at 187 
m/613 feet, longer. A grape press from the Umayyad 
period has been found at the side of the lower dam. 
Bibliography: M.-A. Haldiman, Les implantations 
omeyyades dans le Balga: l'apport. d'Umm el-Walid, in 
Annual of the Dept. of Antiquities of Jordan, xxxvi (1992), 
307-23; J. Bujard and F. Schweizer, Entre Byzance 
et U'Islam. Umm er-Rasas et Umm el-Walid, fouilles gene- 
voises en Jordanie, Catalogue, Musée d'Art et d’His- 
toire et Fondation Max van Berchem, Geneva 
1992; Bujard and W. Trillen, Umm al-Walid et Khan 
ez-Aebib, cing qusur omeyyades et leurs mosquées revisitées, 
in ADAJ, xli (1997), 357-74. (J. Buyarp) 
UMMA (a., pl. umam), in its meaning of “people, 


: community”, is possibly derived from Hebr. ummá or 
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Fig. 2. Schematic plan of the two superimposed Umayyad mosques. Drawing: Gérard Deuber 
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Fig. 4. Reconstruction of the eastern kasr. Drawing: Wilfried Trillen 
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Aram. umetha (Horovitz, 190), and ultimately from 
Akkad. ummatu (Jeffery, 69). Additional meanings (from 
Ar. amma, drawn principally from Lane) are: a mode 
of acting (cf. sunna); a morally exemplary person; tall- 
ness, beauty, and justice of stature of a person. In 
the Kur'àn, umma usually refers to commu- 
nities sharing a common religion, whereas in 
later history it almost always means the 
Muslim community as a whole while admitting 
of regional, essentially non-political expressions (as 
“the Umma in North America”, the American “Prison 
Umma” and so forth). The pl. umam, although occur- 
ring in the Kur’an, means “nations” in modern usage 
and is therefore distinct from the Islamic meaning 
uormally associated with umma (e.g. al-Umam al- 
Muttahida, “the United Nations”). 

1. In the Kur’an. The word occurs some 62 
times in the Ķurān in the sense of religious com- 
munity, as well as instances where it means “fixed 
term” (XI, 8; XII, 45) and communities of animals 
like unto human groups (VI, 38). Umma also refers 
to the Patriarch Abraham as a model of righteous- 
ness (XVI, 120). The Kur'àn teaches that each umma, 
perhaps in the sense of a generation of contempo- 
raries sharing a common belief and value system, has 
an appointed term decreed by God. “When their term 
is reached, not an hour can they cause delay, nor 
advance it in anticipation" (VII, 34; cf. XV, 5). More- 
over, to every community has been sent a prophetic 
messenger bearing God's teaching. “When their mes- 
senger comes before them, the matter will be judged 
between them with justice, and they will not be 
wronged" (X, 47). In both Meccan and Medinan pas- 
sages (following Gesch. des Qor. chronology), umma may 
refer to the archetypal or potential unity of mankind 
and prophetic religion, using the phrase umma wahida. 
In XXIII, 52 (Meccan), the fellowship of prophetic 
messengers (rusul) is described as a "single umma" (cf. 
XXI, 92), whereas in XVI, 120 (Med.), we read that 
"mankind was one umma" before God sent messen- 
gers with the Book. Süra X, 19 reads: *Mankind was 
but one umma, but differed [later]”. Prophets and other 
agents (e.g. djinn) are often associated with ummas in 
pre- and post-Aidjra passages but nowhere as frequently 
as the third Meccan period (e.g. XLI, 25; XVI, 36, 
63; XVI, 84, 89; XXVIII, 75). In XLIII, 22, 23, 
umma is equivalent to milla and means "traditional 
religion" of a people, and by extension "guidance" 
(kudā), however inferior compared to divine prophecy. 
'There is in passages like this a foreshadowing of the 
full message of Islam as a restorer of the archetypal 
spiritual and moral unity of humans. 

There is in the Ķurān a chronological develop- 
ment of the meaning of umma from generic applica- 
tion to religious communities to a more focused 
reference to the emerging Muslim community. So we 
have here a matter of umma not essentially changing 
its meaning as religious community throughout the 
chronological development of the Kur'àn so much as 
having its meaning progressively augmented as the 
prophetic message reaches its fullest development. That 
is, if by the Medinan period umma tends to refer more 
exclusively to the Muslims, it nevertheless also carries 
with it the more inclusive meaning of humanity in 
its potential toward becoming Muslim. The Ķurān 
does not thus apply umma exclusively to the Muslims. 
But it does appear to hold up umma, by Medinan 
times, as a special term that may refer only to the 
godly component within a religious community. In 
III, 104, umma refers to a hoped-for mature cohort 
of Muslim believers who, after experiencing God's 


grace and protection, strive after righteousness. In V, 
66, both Jews and Christians are acknowledged to 
have members comprising a "rightly balanced com- 
munity” (umma muktasida), but many others pursue evil. 

In II, 128, Abraham and Ishmael pray, after erect- 
ing the Ka‘ba: “Our Lord, make us submissive (mus- 
limin) to You, and of our progeny a people submissive 
(umma muslima) to You”. The sense of historical Islam 
as being rooted in the archetypal religion of Abraham, 
including employment of the phrase umma muslima, is 
a characteristically Medinan representation as it also 
validates the restoration of ancient Ka‘ba-oriented reli- 
gious rites (manāsik) within a recovered monotheistic 
context. Although umma muslima may be translated as 
*Muslim community", it is erroneous to imbue it with 
the kind of meaning the phrase would later have, 
after Islam had become institutionalised and Kur'ànic 
references such as this—however authoritative-—had 
become historically reified. The climactic point of the 
Ķurānic use of umma referring to the Muslims occurs 
in III, 110, where those who “die not save as Muslims" 
(III, 102), and who “enjoin the right and forbid the 
wrong”, and who are “successful” (al-muflikūn) (III, 
104), are characterised, in comparison with the People 
of the Book (Jews and Christians), as “the best umma 
evolved for mankind". Finally, the Muslim umma has 
been established by God as a “midmost community” 
(ummat"" wasat™), usually understood as justly balanced 
and in a mediating position, “that you might be wit- 
nesses over mankind, and the Messenger a witness 
over yourselves” (II, 143). This passage closes with 
the reminder that the kibla [9.v.] of the Sacred Mosque 


(al-masdjid al-harám) in Mecca has been appointed as 


the ritual centre of the Muslim community, demar- 
cating it from other peoples and unifying it from all 
directions. The direction of salāt and the performance 
of the Aadjdj have continued to the present to have 
an incalculably great impact in marking off the global 
Muslim community, and maintaining its unity and 
common purpose by transcending the racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and national differences among Muslims. 

W.M. Watt has analysed the Medinan umma as an 
innovative, theocratic politico-social order, similar in 
some ways to the Israelites under Moses (although 
not intentionally based on it) that transcended trib- 
alism by basing itself on common faith rather than 
kinship. God is characterised by Watt as the “head 
and director" of the umma and all who participate in 
it enjoy divine security and protection (dhimma). 
(Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 238-44). 

2. In Hadith. There is not, in the hadith litera- 
ture, the range of meanings of umma that is found in 
the Ķurān. However, the word occurs frequently 
there, most often with reference to the Muslim com- 
munity. Perhaps the most fateful hadith on this topic 
is “Truly my umma will never agree together on an 
error" (inna ummatī lā tadjtami‘u ‘ala dalàlatin, cited by 
Wensinck, Concordance, only from the Sunan of Ibn 
Madja, Fitan a vex populi vox Dei formulation that 
has played importantly in Sunni jurisprudence under 
the category of consensus or agreement (idjmā') as a 
source of fikh. A soteriologically-orientated tradition is 
“Everyone of my umma will enter the Garden except 
one who rejects [sc. disobeys] me" (al-Bukhārī, Fitan). 
Other traditions speculate as to whether the Muslim 
umma will constitute a certain proportion (a quarter, 
a third, a half?) of Paradise (e.g. see Muslim, Īmān). 
Ibn Madja (Zuhd) preserves a tradition that claims 
one-third of the inhabitants of the Garden as "from 
this [i.e. the Muslim] umma”, with the remainder com- 
ing from “the rest of the ummas" (min sā'ir al-umam). 
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Ibn Mādja (ibid. also includes a hadith that declares: 
“On Resurrection Day there will be, finally, seventy 
ummas, (of which) we [i.e. the Muslims] shall consti- 
tute their last and their best.” 

Another tradition tells of the assembled masses of 
resurrected persons on Judgement Day imploring the 
former messengers Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus, to intercede with God for their salvation. One 
by one they decline, citing their disqualifications. 
Finally, Muhammad is asked by the people to under- 
take the task and, upon accepting the responsibility, 
he prostrates himself before the Lord, Who then says: 
“Muhammad, raise thy head; ask and it would be 
granted; intercede and intercession would be accepted. 
I would then raise my head and say: O my Lord, 
my people, my people (wmmati!, ummati!).” (Muslim, 
Iman). lt is, of course, possible to understand “My 
people, my people” to refer exclusively to the Muslims. 
But since Muhammad is the last to be asked and the 
only one of the prophetic lineage to accept the charge, 
“My people” should be understood to be all whom 
God has resurrected on the Last Day. 

The cultivation of Muhammad’s Sunna and_ its 


enshrining in the ģadītk literature, and even more in | 


the habits of the hearts and bodies of Muslims, is the 


most powerful expression imaginable of the transfer | 


of charisma from a religious founder to his commu- 
nity of followers. In this sense, even with all the polit- 
ical and other divisions and disagreements among 
Muslims through time, there is utter consensus con- 
cerning the Muhammadan nature, in the proper sense, 
of the Muslim umma. This does not in any way imply 
idolatry, for the Kur’an itself commands the believ- 
ers to obey God and His Messenger (III, 132), and 
to embrace Muhammad as a “beautiful pattern" 
(uswat"" hasanat", XXXIII, 21) of conduct. It may be 
held that the Kur'àn contains the basic doctrine of 
the umma within the divine plan of guidance for 
mankind, whereas the Sunna of Muhammad—by 
which is not meant simply Aadiths that mention the 
word umma—provides inspiration and instruction on 
how Muslims individually and collectively can realise 
the umma. 
3. Umma in later Islamic discourse. 
authority and autonomy, as well as religious and social 
characteristics, was in Medina. The important docu- 
ment, contemporary with the Kur'an, widely known 
as the "Constitution of Medina", described the Medi- 
nan community as a whole as an umma, with the Jews 


Mutual defence and security were crucial elements in 
the arrangement. 
Although other concepts relate to an understand- 


ing of umma—such as dar al-Islam vs. dar al-Harb, | 


khilafa and djamá'a—throughout Islamic history the 
umma has usually been thought to possess final author- 
ity (under God) with respect to overseeing the lead- 


ership of the Muslims. The consensus has favoured a | 
unified umma as an ideal that transcends a particular 


period's limitations and divisions. Colonialism's chal- 
lenge instigated a great renewal of umma awareness 
among Muslims, and modern Muslim thinkers since 


the 19th century have sustained a variety of discourses | 


on the political as well as other meanings of the con- 
cept of umma for today, including particularly whether 
and to what extent it contains democratic principles. 
Bibliography (of works not mentioned in the 
article): See for the legal, political, and social under- 
standings of umma the excellent brief survey, with 
discriminating bibl., of A.S. Dallal, Ummah, in Ency. 


The | 
umma’s establishment as a community with political ; 


of the modern Islamic world, Oxford and New York 

1995, iv, 267-70. 

1. Kur?anic concordance. M.F. ‘Abd al- 
Baki, al-Mu‘djam al-mufahras li-alfāz al-Kur Gn al-Karim, 
Beirut 1994, s.v. umma, at 102-3. 

2. Modern studies. F.M. Denny. The meaning 
of ummah in ihe Qurdn, in History of Religions, xv 
(1975), 34-70; idem, Ummah in the constitution of 
Medina, in NES, xxxvi (1977), 39-47; idem, Some 
religio-communal terms and concepts in the Our'ān, in 
Numen, xiv (1977), 26-59; L. Gardet, La cité musul- 
mane, Paris 1954; J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names 
and derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii (1924), repr. 
Hildesheim 1964; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur’dn, Baroda 1938; L. Massignon, L'umma et 
ses synonymes: notion de communauté sociale en Islam, in 
REI (1947), 152; C.A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, The 
ummah: an analytic approach, in SI, x (1959), 5-22; 
F. Rahman, The principle of shura and the role of umma 
in Islam, in Amer. Jnal. of Islamic Studies, i (1984), 
1-9; Ridwan al-Sayyid, al-Umma wa ‘l-djama‘a wa 
'sulta: dirāsāt fi ‘l-fikr al-siyāsī al-'arabi al-tslami, Beirut 
1984. _ (F.M. Denny) 
UMMI (a.) “illiterate” or “belonging to a 

people without a revealed book”. This relative 
adjective appears five times in the Kur'àn. It is used 
only once, in the singular, in regard to the Prophet; 
since the phrase al-nabi al-ummi has attracted varying 
interpretations, it will be treated later. 

1. The ummiyyūn (pl. of ummi) denote in some con- 
texts the Jews who only know the Torah 
imperfectly (II, 78), and in others the Arab poly- 
theists of the pre-Islamic period (III, 20; LXII, 
2). These last, however, unlike the Jews and Chris- 
tians, do not have a revealed scripture; see e.g. al- 
Tabari, Tafsir, Beirut n.d., iii, 214-15, xxviii, 94; 
al-Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, Beirut 1995, i, 158, 341; 
Ibn Kathir, Mukhtasar tafsīr Ibn Kathir, Beirut 1981, i, 
81, 273. This latter application is corroborated by III, 
75, where the term ummiyyiin is probably placed in 


i the mouths of the Jews of Medina to describe non- 


Jews, sc. the “Gentiles” or pagans (Nóldeke, G. des Q., 
i, 14; R. Paret, El! art. Ummi; S.H. Boubakeur, Le 
Coran, Paris 1979, ii, 1825). 

At the same time, the commentators stress that the 
Arabs are described as ummiyyün in the Kur’an because 
few of them knew how to write; cf. the hadith, given 
by al-Bukhārī and Muslim, “We are an illiterate com- 
munity (umma ummiyya), for we do not know how to 


| write or count.” The term ummi is, in fact, generally 
there constituting an umma alongside the main body. | 


set forth as coming from umm, meaning basically 


|! “mother” in the Semitic languages (see e.g. W. Baum- 


gartner, Hebratsches und aramdisches Lexikon zum Alten 
Testament, Leiden 1967, i, 59). An illiterate person is 
thus one who remains in the same state as when his 
mother bore him (LA, Beirut 1988, i, 220; al-Kurtubi, 
al-Djāni* li-ahkám al-Kurān, Cairo 1967, ii, 5, vii, 298-9), 
and such was the state of the Arabs from the midst 
of whom Muhammad was raised up. In this respect, 
Boubakeur remarks that one should distinguish between 
ummi “one ignorant on the intellectual plane” and 
dahil “one ignorant on the moral plane”, cf. his Coran, 
i, 519. 

2. As applied to the Prophet (Ķurān, VII, 
157-8), ummi involves two important cruces. For most 
Muslim authors, it involves Muhammad’s illiteracy, 
confirmed by XXIX, 48, “Before [the Kur'àn] you 
could not read any book nor trace the line with your 
right hand." The greatest miracle (mu@iza) of the 
Prophet thus resides in the fact that the Book was 


| revealed to him (al-Khattābī, Bayan i'gjāz al-Kurün, 
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tr. C. Audebert, Al-Hattabi et Vinimitabilité du Coran, 
IFEAD, Damascus 1982, 140; LA, loc. cit). Moreover, 
this illiteracy proves that Muhammad could not have 
had any direct knowledge of the Judaeo-Christian 
scriptures, hence could not have plagiarised them 
(R. Blachére, Le Coran, traduction selon un essai de re- 
classement des sourates, Paris 1947, 8). For Ibn Khaldūn, 
Muhammad’s ummiyya is not a deficiency in him, as 
it would be with the rest of mankind, but is a sign 
of his perfection (kamal) (cf. Mukaddima, Beirut n.d., 
465). For his part, al-Alüsi remarks that the epithet 
ummi has no pejorative tinge at all when applied to 
the Prophet (Rüh al-ma‘ani fi tafsīr al-Kurān al-azim 
wa 'l-sab" al-mathani, Beirut 1398/1979, v, 79). 

Muhammad's illiteracy is not regarded with cer- 
tainty by orientalists (Nóldeke, op. cit., i, 15; Blachére, 
op. ci, 8-11) nor even by Muslim authors (al-Alūsī, 
loc. cit). The Persian historian and vizier Rashid al- 
Din Fadl Allāh (d. 718/1318) thought it hardly likely 
that "the best of created beings" should not have 
known the art of writing (see al-Madjmü'a al-rashidiyya 
al-sullániyya, ms. B.N. Paris, Ar. 2324, fol. 227a). The 
Süfis regard this question as a futile debate: that 
Muhammad, as a Meccan merchant, should more or 
less have known how to read and write, does not 
bring into question his spiritual virginity, by virtue of 
which he was the receptacle for the Revelation (Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, al-Futühàát al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329/1911, ii, 
644, tr. in W. Chittick, The Sufi path of knowledge, 
Albany 1989, 235-8; A. Ibn al-Mubārak, al-/brīz min 
al-kalam sidi al-ghawth ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbāgh, Damascus 
1984, i, 188). This virginity, which recalls that of 
Mary (A. Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 1975, 26-7), has caused the Prophet to be 
compared to “a white sheet of paper before the divine 
Pen” (F. Schuon, Comprendre l'Islam, Paris 1976, 118). 

Certain orientalists have seen in al-nabi al-ummi 
“the prophet of the Gentiles", i.e. one sent to a peo- 
ple without any revealed book (A. Badawi recounts 
and refutes this position in his Défense du Coran contre 
ses critiques, Paris 1989, 14-18). This hypothesis, con- 
formable to what has been said above about the plural 
ummiyyün, does not contradict the acceptance of “the 
illiterate prophet”, and Muslim authors themselves 
attribute a number of senses to the phrase nabī ummī 
(one may cite, e.g., the meaning of “Meccan”, ummi 
coming in this case from Umm al-Kura, cf. al-Kurtubī, 
op. cit, vii, 299; al-Alūsī, xiv, 93). The sense of “illit- 
erate" was to bring it nevertheless into the heart of 
the Muslim community fairly quickly. One should fur- 
ther cite the fact that, for Badawi, 19-21, ummi is a 
relative adjective from umam, pl. of umma, “nations, 
peoples", an interpretation which can be justified gram- 
matically, cf. Wright, Arabic grammar, ii, 162-3. Ac- 
cording to this view, which clearly corresponds to 
that of the Ķurān, the Prophet’s message was thus 
intended for the whole of mankind and not just for 
the Arabs. 

The spiritual interpretation of the nabī ummī, as for- 
mulated by the Muslim mystics, was to determine for 
them the type of the shaykh ummi: whether he was 
really illiterate or not, this last receives the “knowl- 
edge emanating directly from God” (alm al-laduni). 
Divine inspiration (i/hām) thus replaces—admittedly to 
only a slight degree—the prophetic wahy (on the shaykh 
ummi, see E. Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie 
sous les derniers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans, IFEAD, 
Damascus 1995, 299-307. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

Su'ad Hakim, al-Mu‘dam al-sūfī, Beirut 1401/1981, 

s.v. ummiyya. (E. GEOFFROY) 


UMRA (A), the “lesser pilgrimage", al-hadjdj al- 
saghir, one of the acts of devotion (%éda [q.v.]) 
forming part of the Muslim ritual. 

1. Etymology 

Muslim scholars claiming authority in linguistic mat- 
ters put forward two possible original senses of the 
word ‘umra. The first is that the term is said to have 
had, like the word hadjdj [¢.v.] “pilgrimage”, the sense 
of “making one’s way towards some place or person” 
(al-kasd). The second, more frequently proposed, is 
that the term would mean more precisely “visit” (al- 
zara). See al-Azharī, al-Zahir ft alfaz al-Shafit, Beirut 
1994, and al-Nawawi, Tahrir alfāz al- Tanbih, Damascus 
1988, 133. 

2. The ceremonies of the ‘umra 

The ‘umra, like the hadjdj, can only be performed 
in a state of ritual purity (/ràm [g.v.]). On assuming 
the ikrām, the pilgrim (mu‘tamir) must make up his 
mind whether he is going to perform the ‘umra by 
itself or in combination with the Aadjdj and express 
his intention in an appropriate niyya [g.v.]. If he com- 
bines the umra with the hadjd (see below) he can 
assume the thram for both pilgrimages at once; in the 
other case, the zhrém must be specially assumed for 
the ‘umra in the unconsecrated area (fill) outside of 
the karam of Mecca. This holds also for native Meccans 
who, when they are going to perform the fadjdj, can 
assume the zhrdm within Mecca. Three places are pre- 
ferred for the assumption of the ihrdm for the ‘umra: 
Dji‘rana, Hudaybiya and especially Tan'im. The lat- 
ter place was therefore also known as al-"Umra. With 
the utterance of the labbayka [see TALBIYA] formula, 
the actual ceremony of the pilgrimage begins. The 
mu‘tamir goes to Mecca in order first of all to cir- 
cumambulate the Ka‘ba [see TAwár]. He enters the 
mosque through the north door of the north-east side 
(Bab al-Salam), goes under the portal of the Bani 
Shayba to the Black Stone built into the wall of the 
Ka'ba and, turning right, begins the sevenfold cir- 
cumambulation of the Ka‘ba, saying prayers all the 
while. The first three circumambulations are performed 
at a rapid pace (ramal), the last four at an ordinary 
rate. After this is finished, in order to acquire a spe- 
cial blessing, he presses himself against the part of 
the Ka‘ba wall which lies between the Black Stone 
and the door of the Ka‘ba. In conclusion, he prays 
two raktas behind the Makam Ibrahim, drinks a draught 
of the holy Zamzam water and touches once again 
in farewell the Black Stone (these last ceremonies are, 
however, not considered absolutely necessary). The 
mu'tamir now leaves the mosque through the great al- 
Safa door in order to perform the second essential 
part of the ‘umra, the running between al-Safa and 
al-Marwa [see sa‘y]. He goes to the hill al-Safa and 
utters a few prayers there. He then goes to the hill 
al-Marwa, over 400 yards farther north, past the north- 
east side of the mosque. A short low-lying stretch at 
the east corner of the mosque is covered at a more 
rapid pace (haneala or khabab) Reaching al-Marwa, 
the mu'tamir again utters a prayer. He then returns the 
same way in the reverse direction and so on until he 
has covered the distance seven times and ends at al- 
Marwa. He has thus completed the ceremony of the 
*umra, and has only to have his hair cut or be shaved 
by one of the barbers waiting there. If he is making 
the ‘umra in combination with the hadjdj, he only has 
his hair trimmed and has the proper cutting done on 
10 Dhu '-Hididja at the end of the hadjdj. 

3. The history of the ‘umra and its rela- 
tion to the hadd 

The ceremonies which make up the Muslim umra 
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are undoubtedly for the most part taken over from 
the pre-Islamic period. They completely lack any close 
connection with the religion preached by Muhammad, 
except for the Islamic prayers used in them. The 
Prophet did not alter these practices but only assim- 
ilated them to his teaching. This he could all the 
more readily do as their original significance seems 
to have been only obscurely understood by his con- 
temporaries. That he allowed them to persist at all 


is probably less to be attributed to his personal rev- | 


erence for them than to his political instinct which 
made him respect the traditions of his conservative 
fellow-countrymen. 


The Muslim umra as a group of ceremonies forming | 
a single whole also goes back to a pre-Islamic insti- | 


tution. This is shown by the very fact that Muhammad 
refers to it by a name which in his time seems already 
to have been a special term and enables us to assume 
that the thing itself was well known. This, however, 
does not mean that the separate parts of the pre- 
Islamic ‘umra exactly corresponded to those of the 
Muslim ‘wnra. The two institutions, so far as we can 
see, did not exactly coincide. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult to make out in what the difference lay, as we 
do not even know the earliest form of the Muslim 
‘umra, much less of that of the Djāhiliyya. We have 
therefore to make up for the lack of authentic sources 
by deductions from material which is not absolutely 
above reproach. 

The pre-Islamic ‘umra probably consisted of ritual 
acts performed in a state of iim within Mecca and 
including the tawa@f of the Ka‘ba. On the other hand, 


the course between al-Safa and al-Marwa (sa) does | 


not seem to have been included. This follows from 
the text of sūra IL, 153/158, which clearly distin- 
guishes between Aadjdj and ‘umra on the one hand 
and the course between al-Safa and al-Marwa on the 
other and describes the performance of the latter in 


connection with the Aadjdj or ‘umra as irreproachable, | 
indeed even meritorious, but still as a work of super- | 
erogation. Muhammad himself performed it in 10/632 | 
following the fawaf and thus by his example gave a | 


further stimulus to the incorporation of the sa? into 


the Muslim ‘mra. If the Muslim ‘umra in this respect | 


shows an accretion compared with that of the pre- 
Islamic period, it seems also to have lost something. 
For the mra in the Djāhiliyya can hardly have con- 
sisted of the /awaf alone. Probably an additional essen- 
tial element in it was the sacrifice of animals bought 
for the special purpose, a custom which was later 
mainly confined to the Aadjdj Muhammad himself 
brought sacrificial animals to the unfortunate ‘umra of 
al-Hudaybiya and a year later to the so-called *Umrat 
al-Kad@’. 

As to the relation of the umra to the hadig, the 
very similarity of these two institutions has contributed 
to confuse them and to blend their distinguishing fea- 
tures. Their reciprocal fusion had already begun in 
the last years of the Prophet. Muhammad began the 
only Aadjd in which he took part as head of the 
Muslim community shortly before his death, by per- 
forming the tawāf and say after his arrival in Mecca, 


ceremonies which did not originally form the begin- | 
ning of the hadid; but were elements of the Muslim | 


‘umra. He thereupon put off the ihrām and said that 
the ceremonies so far performed formed an “umra. 
When, moreover, ‘Umar and others of those with him 


did not approve of putting off the i%rām and did not | 


follow him, this clearly shows how closely the cere- 
monies of the ‘umra were associated with those of the 
hadidj for them and that, in their view, these holy 


l 


acts should be performed in one and the same ihrdm. 
If we reflect that the revelation announced on this 
occasion (II, 192/196) laid down a penance for using 
the kadidi for the ‘umra in this way and that Muham- 
mad to some extent acknowledged himself guilty, then 
it is natural to suppose that Muhammad had only 
put off the ikram in order to be able to associate with 
his wives who were there and not with the object of 
keeping ‘umra and hadjdj absolutely distinct (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche feest, 83-102). In any case, 
Muhammad in the year 10/632 made the ‘umra pre- 


; cede the performance of the hadjdj and thus put his 


approval on the combination of hadid; and ‘umra. This 
combination had a deeper cause: Muhammad on the 
one hand proclaimed Mecca with the Ka‘ba as the 
centre of the worship of Islam, and on the other, 
took over the hadjdj, which originally had very little, 
if anything at all, to do with Mecca, into Islam. He 
had indeed every reason to bring the Muslim kadidi 
into connection with the sanctuary of Mecca. The 
more he succeeded, however, the more the ‘wnra lost 
its raison d’être as a special pilgrimage to Mecca. It 
was therefore quite a natural development when the 
Muslim umra became more associated with the Muslim 
hadjdj and original elements of the ‘umra were absorbed 
by the corresponding elements of the hadidj, as was 
presumably the case with the sacrifices (see above). 
The ‘umra and the Aadjdj did not, however, absolutely 
combine into one. This was prevented by, amongst 


| other things, the fact that Muhammad in the pilgrim- 


age above mentioned drew a line of separation between 
the two by discarding the thrām. 

In the consensus (idjma‘) of Muslim opinion, two 
ways of combining the ‘umra with the hadidj came to 
be recognised in course of time: /amattu and kiran. 
The former term was applied, following II, 192/196 
(man tamatta‘a bi "l-umrat' ilā ’l-hadjdj'), to the way which 
Muhammad had actually followed, namely, combin- 
ing ‘umra and hadjdj with a break in the Arām. ‘Umar 
threatened during his caliphate to punish its observ- 
ance with the punishment of stoning and even under 
the early Umayyads it does not seem to have been 
usual. Kirdn is the name given to the combination of 
‘umra and hadjdj without breaking the ifrām. In this, 
the zkrām is assumed for the ‘umra and the hadid) at 
the same time. As in the Muslim /adjd; the cere- 
monies which constitute an 'wmra are also performed 
according to the prevailing view an ‘mra is completely 
carried out when they have been performed, so that— 
if the niyya of kiran has been taken—the Aadjdj is com- 
pleted. Some authorities, however, demand that the 
ceremonies of the 'umra should be specially carried 
through. The thr@m must not be broken in any cir- 
cumstances. 

The umra, in spite of its partial absorption into the 


| hadidj, has however retained its independence, although 
i only to a limited degree. When the fAadjd is per- 


formed as ifrād, i.e. by itself (in contrast to (amattu* 
and ķirān), the ‘umra also must be performed sepa- 
rately. Pilgrims who come from outside to Mecca 
seem as a rule in this case to perform the ‘umra after 
the completion of the Aadjdj ceremonies so that they 
naturally have to assume the thram again. In the course 
of time, this independent ‘umra ceremony seems to 
have become gradually confined to such Muslims as 
were permanently or for a considerable time resident 
in Mecca or came there at a time other than that 
of the hadid). But it was just this local limitation of 
the independent ‘umra, that favoured the survival of 
traditions from the pre-Islamic period. If we there- 
fore learn that the ‘umra for centuries was celebrated 
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as an independent ceremony, preferably in the month 
of Radjab, we can probably see in this a survival of 
pre-Islamic tradition: the ‘umra in the time of Djahiliyya 
was presumably a ceremony observed annually in 
Radjab and therefore had nothing to do with the 
hadjdj, the pilgrimage in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja (cf. also the 
tradition according to which ‘Ukkasha had his hair 
cut in Radjab of the year 2 to make himself look 
like a pilgrim). As Muhammad could only prepare 
the way for the combination of the ‘umra with the 
hadjdj but not complete it, the old tradition of per- 
forming it in Radjab survived for centuries later. It 
is only in comparatively modern times that Radjab 
seems to have lost its significance for the performance 
of the umra. The custom of the Meccans of jour- 
neying to the holy places of Medina in Radjab per- 
haps broke it down. When ‘umras are now performed 
in dissociation from the hadjdj (i.e. in zfrād), the nights 
of the months of the fast (Ramadan) are specially 
favoured for this purpose, and especially the last ten 
which are connected with the /ay/at al-kadr [see 
RAMADAN]. 

4. The significance of the pre-Islamic and 
the Islamic ‘umra 

If the pre-Islamic ‘umra was annually performed in 
Radjab, and also if the calculation is correct which 
places Radjab originally in the spring, its similarity 
with the Jewish Passover strikes one at once. The 
animals which are sacrificed at it were perhaps, as in 
the Jewish ceremony, originally first-borns (cf. Well- 
hausen, Reste, 98-9; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the religion of the Semites?, 227-8, 464). In Muhammad's 
time, however, the original significance of the ‘umra 
seems to have been practically forgotten and it no 
longer fell in the spring. 

The Islamic ‘umra is an expression of piety, mainly 
of a personal nature, especially if it is undertaken sep- 
arately and not with the hadjdj, the ceremony observed 
annually by the Muslim community together. Probably 
this individual character is the result of the fact that 
it lost its independence in time, and so far as it was 
not associated with the Aadjdj, constituted a work of 
supererogation. Before Islam the ‘wnra had probably 
a more collective character. 

5. The legal status of the “umra 

The Kur'ànic injunction wa-atimmü ‘l-hadid wa 
"Lumra. li ‘lah “complete the pilgrimage and the ‘umra 
for God" (II, 192/196), is, in regard to the ‘umra’s 
legal status, fairly ambiguous (the status of the kagidi 
being completely firmly established through other 
sources). In effect, the imperative verb used in this 
verse is that meaning "to bring an enterprise to its 
conclusion" (atamma), so that, on a completely rigor- 
ous basis, one should not take the order as *to accom- 
plish the umra” but only, independent of its obligatory 
character or not, that of "to carry it through", leav- 
ing nothing out from the moment when the believer 
has embarked on its accomplishment. In sum, the 
obligation would concern the modalities of the ‘umra 
but not the act itself (the hermeneutic principle applied 
here being that a prescription regarding the modalities 
of the accomplishment of an act has no implications 
about the status of the act itself). Moreover, relying 
on a saying of the Prophet transmitted by Djābir, Abū 
Hanifa, Malik and al-Shafi‘i in his “ancient doctrine" 
would thus consider that the ‘umra was a supereroga- 
tory pious act (latawwu') but not an obligation. Another 
reading of IL 192/196 (which could yield "carry 
through the pilgrimage to its end, and the ‘umra is for 
God") would end up with the same conclusion. Other 
jurists, including Ibn Hanbal, al-Thawrī and ai-Shāfi'ī 


in his “new doctrine", held, on the contrary, that the 
verb “to complete" could in this context have the ex- 
tended meaning of becoming a synonym of *to accom- 
plish", and, equally arguing from other sayings of the 
Prophet, they ended up by stressing thé strict oblig- 
ation of the “lesser pilgrimage". See al-Djassās, Ahkām 
al-Kurān, ed. Dar al-Fikr, n.p. n.d., i, 263-71; al- 
Shirazi, al-Mudhabhab, ed. Dar al-Fikr, n.p. n.d., i, 
194-5. 

Bibliography: Th.W. Juynboll, Handbuch des 
islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden-Leipzig 1910, 138 ff; 
[Wizàrat al-Awkaf, Kism al-Masadjid], al-Fikh ‘ala 
"l-madhühib al-arba‘a, kism al-'ibadat, Cairo 1928, 
664-9, 676-86, 692-8; Bukhari, ed. Krehl, i, 443-9; 
Muslim-Nawawi, iii, 216-18; Nāsir-i Khusraw, Safar- 
nàma, ed. Schefer, 66-7, Eng. tr. W.M. Thackston, 
Albany 1986, 68-9; Ibn Djubayr, Rihla, ed. Wright- 
de Goeje, 80-1, 128-37; Ibrahim Rif'at Basha, Mizr'at 
al-Haramayn, Cairo 1925, i, 99, 101, 337; Burton, 
Personal narrative of a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
iii, Leipzig 1874, 122-8; E. Rutter, The Holy Cities 
of Arabia, London-New York 1928, i, 96-114; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, The Hague 1889, 55, 70, 
75-6, 83-4; idem, Het Mekkaansche feest, Leiden 1880 
(= Verspreide geschriften, i, 1 f£); Wellhausen, Reste ara- 
bischen  Heidentums?, 78-9, 84, 98; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le pēlerinage à la Mekke, Paris 1923, 
esp. 192 ff., 304 ff; H. Lammens, Le culte des bētyles 
et les processions religieuses chez les Arabes préislamites, in 
BIFAO, (1910), 39-101, esp. 64, 78; idem, Les sanc- 
tuaires préislamites dans VArabie occidentale, in MFOB, 
xi/2 (1926), esp. 119, 129-33; C. Clemen, Der 
ursprüngliche Sinn des hagg, in Isl, x (1920), 165-7. 

x (R. Paret-[E. CHAUMONT]) 

‘UMUM WA-KHUSUS (AJ, literally “generality 
and specificity", a term of Islamic legal inter- 
pretation. 

In the literature of usūl al-fikh [g.v.] the Muslim 
discipline which lays out the principles governing 
the interpretation of texts— great attention is lavished 
upon the subject of the generality ('umüm) and speci- 
ficity (khusūs) of terms. These categories emerge inces- 
santly throughout the religious disciplines of Islam, 
since interpretation of the Kur'àn, the Sunna and 
other texts is an on-going task in those disciplines. 
However, they have special importance in legal sci- 
ence (fikh), since they bear upon the scope of appli- 
cability of rules of law (ahkam). 

The majority of the classical scholars subscribed to 
the notion that the Arabic language contains general 
expressions, that is to say, expressions which by virtue 
of their form signified a class of individuals compre- 
hensively and all-inclusively. The various forms which 
such expressions could assume were called siyagh al- 
tumūm “forms of generality”. The literature of usūl al- 
fikh provides exhaustive lists of these forms. Examples 
include the indefinite plural (e.g. muslimiin “Muslims”; 
darahim *dirhams”), the definite plural (e.g. al-muslimūn, 
“the Muslims”; al-darahim, “the dirhams”), the definite 
singular (e.g. al-muslim, “the Muslim"; al-dirham, “the 
dirham”), and the definite plural with “all” (e.g. kull 
al-muslimün “all the Muslims”; kull al-darahim, “all the 
dirhams”). In contrast to these forms stand expres- 
sions that clearly are specific, such as proper names, 
personal pronouns, and demonstrative pronouns. 

According to the majority view, whenever an inter- 
preter came across a general expression in a text, he 
had grounds for an initial presumption to the effect 
that the author of the text intended an all-inclusive 
reference. For example, upon encountering the expres- 
sion “the thief" in “As for the thief, male and female, 
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cut off their hands" (Ķurān, V, 38), he would begin 
his interpretative deliberations by positing a presump- 
tive general reference to all thieves. If he subsequently 
discovered a contextual clue indicating that specificity 
rather than all-inclusiveness was intended, he would 
then have grounds for setting aside this initial presump- 
tion. Otherwise, the initial presumption would stand. 

Many pages in the usūl al-fikh literature are devoted 


to the subject of “particularisation of the general ex- | 


pression” (takhsis al-Gmm). An interpreter was always 
obliged to look for a “particulariser” (mukhassis, dalil 
al-takhsis) in the context before making a final conclu- 


sion concerning the scope of reference of a general | 
expression. When a parüculariser was found, the gen- | 
; and in 740/1340 was lord of the islands and the 
its normal all-inclusive reference to a specific reference. | 


the | 


eral expression was said to have been diverted from 


Particularisers were divided into two types: 
"attached" and the "detached" particulariser. The for- 
mer was part of the immediate context and is best 
illustrated by the exceptive phrase (istithnã’), as in the 
phrase "all Muslims except those over the age of 
forty". The latter had to be sought after in remoter 
contexts. It could be found anywhere within the body 
of authoritative texts. An example is the Prophet’s 


saying “Amputation is to occur only where an amount | 
| was killed by an arrow (April 1348). 


worth a quarter of a dinàr or more has been stolen", 
which is used to overturn the presumption of an all- 
inclusive reference for “thief” in Kur'an, V, 38, and 
establish that the expression has a specific reference 
to thieves who have stolen the amount indicated by 
the Prophet. 

A minority school of thought denied the existence 
of any truly all-inclusive expressions in the Arabic lan- 
guage and insisted that the expressions classified by 
mainstream scholars as general were in fact inher- 
ently specific. Although this point of view had few 
adherents, its mere existence was sufficient to create 
a dialectical climate within which the commonly 
accepted way of thinking would have to be argued 
with great thoroughness. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Sayf al-Din al-Amidi, 

al-Ihkam fi usūl al-ahkam, Cairo 1914, ii, 286-495; 

Nasir al-Din al-Baydawi, Mirāģdi al-Minhadj (= a 


Muhibb Allah al-Bihārī, Musallam al-thubit, with 


commentary by Muhammad al-Ansari (this text and | 
commentary occupies the bottom portion of the | 
pages; the top portion is occupied by al-Ghazali’s | 
al-Mustasfā, sce next title), Balak 1913, repr. Baghdad | 
n.d., i, 255-360; Ghazālī, al-Mustasfā (see preced- | 
ing title for bibliographical information), ii, 32-185; ! 


Ibn al-Hadjib, Mukhtasar al-Muntahā al-usüli, with 
commentary of ‘Adud al-Din al-Īdjī and the glosses 


of Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani and "Alī al-Djurdjānī, | 
ed. S.M. [sma‘il, Cairo 1973, ii, 101-54; Fakhr al- | 
Din al-Rāzī, al-Mahsūl fi "lm usūl al-fikh, ed. F. al- | 
‘Alwani, Beirut 1992, ii, 307-401; Muhammad b. | 
“Alt al-Shawkānī, Irshad al-fuhül ilā ‘ilm al-usūl, Cairo; 


1937, 112-64. 


1992, 389-446. (B.G. Weiss) 


UMUR PASHA, Baha? al-Din “Umar (709-49/ | 


1309-48), early Turkish corsair and warrior 


and son of Mehemmed, founder of the Aydin-oghullari | 


[see AYDIN-OGHLU]. 


The main source on him is the Turkish epic poem, | 
unique of its type, the Düstür-nàme, completed by its | 


| author, Enweri, in 869/1464. Also, the Byzantine his- 


torians Gregoras and Cantacuzenus, his contempo- 
raries, offer rich items of information on Umur, 
especially from 741/1341 onwards, when he was a 
participant in the Byzantine civil war. He received 
from his father the region of Smyrna, where he built 
a fleet and began the corsair warfare against the 
Christians which the Turkish maritime deyliks were 
waging. His activities disturbed the Westerners, espe- 
cially the Venetians, and an alliance against the Turks, 
the Sacra Liga, was formed and a Latin fleet assem- 
bled in the Aegean Sea; after some successes against 
the Turks, it secured a great victory near Adramyttion 
(autumn 735). Umur soon began corsair activity again, 


Aegean littoral, which paid him important annual 
tribute. His intervention in the Byzantine civil war 
(1341-7) as ally of Cantacuzenus was decisive for the 


; latter’s victory, and this increased his reputation as a 


warrior in all the West as well as in the Balkans. 
Meanwhile, the Turks’ destructive raids once more 
led the Christian states to organise a Crusade whose 
main objective was Smyrna, and in October 1344 the 
Crusaders occupied the port and the lower citadel. 
In an attack launched against the Crusaders, Umur 


Enweri presented Umur as the ideal warrior for 
Islam. The Byzantine historians often call him “the 
barbarian", but Gregoras (ed. Bonn, ii, 649) remarks 
that “his conduct was not that of a barbarian” and 
that he was “civilised and close to Greek culture". 
An anonymous chronicle of Naples contains a descrip- 
tion of Umur probably based on the impressions of 
Western ambassadors who visited him in 1346: seated 
on the ground, he ate a dish which resembled rice 
and milk; he was well-dressed, with an embroidered, 
purple silk robe; he used a golden spoon and all his 
tableware was valuable and adorned; he was stout 
and somewhat fat. He declared that he was not afraid 
of the Christians because he always had two power- 
ful friends, Guelfo e Gibellino. We thus have some idea 
of the luxury of the court of the Aydin-oghullari (al- 


' ready noted by Ibn Battūta in 733/1333), and can 
commentary on his own Minhddj alzeusül ilā Gm | 


al-usūl), ed. S.M. Isma'il, Cairo 1993, i, 345-99; | ical differentiations amongst the Christians. 


discern that they were well-informed about the polit- 


Bibliography: Muratori, Historiae romanae frag- 
menta, in Antiquitates italicae medii aevi, ài, 371, 1740; 
Irène Mélikoff-Sayar, Le Destan d'Umur Pacha (Düstur- 
name-i Enveri), Bibl. byz., Documents 2, Paris 1954; 
P. Lemerle, L’émirat d’Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident. 
Recherches sur “La geste d'Umur Pacha”, Bibl. byz., 
Etudes 2, Paris 1957; Ibn Battüta, tr. Gibb, Cam- 
bridge 1962, ii; H. Akin, Aydin oğulları tarihi hakkında 
bir arastrma, AUDTCF Yayinlan 60, Tarih Enstitüsü 
6, "Ankara 1968; E.A. Zachariadou, Trade and 
Crusade. Venetian Crete and the emirates of Menteshe and 
Aydin (1300-1416), Venice 1983. 

(ELIZABETH A. ZACHARIADOU) 
UNAYF s. Darpja b. Ķunāfa al-Kalbi (full geneal- 


; ogy in al-Tabari, ti, 204, 428, and see Ibn al-Kalbi- 

2. Studies. Mohammad H. Kamali, Principles of | 
Islamic jurisprudence, Cambridge 1991, 104-13; B.G. | 
Weiss, The search for God's law. Islamic jurisprudence in i 
the writings of Sayf al-Din al-Amidi, Salt Lake City | 


Caskel, i, Table 286, ii, 572), tribal chief of the 
Kalb in Syria [see KALB B. WABARA], fl in the 
early part of the 7th century. His son Bahdal was 
the father of Maysūn [gs], wife of the Umayyad 
caliph Mu'awiya I and mother of Yazid I, and a 
strenuous supporter of the Sufyanid cause. 
Bibliography: See also H. Lammens, Etudes sur 
le règne du calife Mo'áwia I", in MFOB, iii (1908), 
150. (Ep.) 
‘UNAYZA, an important town of the emi- 
rate of al-Kasim in Nadjd, Saudi Arabia. The 
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town is situated about 350 km north-west of the cap- 
ital, al-Riyad (Riyadh) and 40 km south of the major 
town Burayda (Farsi, National guide and atlas of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Jeddah 1989, map 51-2; 
Hussein Hamza Bindagji, Atlas of Saudi Arabia, Oxford 
1980, 39). 

Undoubtedly an ancient site, the name occurs in 
pre- and early Islamic poetry: Hamāsa, ed. Freytag, 
211, 501; Imru? al-Kays, ed. Ahlwardt, The Dzvans, 
no. 34.3; Nakā'id Djarīr wa *l-Farazdak, ed. A.A. Bevan, 
Leiden 1905-12, 3 vols., i, 334, ii, 964; Aws b. Haritha 
in Hamdānī, 172. The dual form *Unayzat?" occurs 
in the Mu‘allaka of ‘Antara, 1.9, a form which both 
Bakri, Mu'djam, 670, and Yāķūt, iii, 739, accept as 
being the same place name as ‘Unayza. The latter 
tells us also that the town belongs to the B. ‘Amir 
b. Kurayz, and the mediaeval geographers in general 
mention ‘Unayza as a watering-place “between al- 
Basra and Mecca”. Al-Hamdani says (178) that it be- 
longed to Kalb. 

‘Unayza is mentioned briefly by Niebuhr (Beschreibung 
von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, 344), who describes it 
as situated ten days’ journey from al-Basra. It is really 
only in the early 19th century, however, that accu- 
rate accounts of the area begin to appear and this 
as a direct result of the Turco-Egyptian operations 
there against the Wahhabis. In 1816, Ibrahim Pasha, 
the eldest son of Muhammad "Alī, advanced against 
the Wahhabis under ‘Abd Allah, son of Su'üd, and 
‘Unayza and soon the rest of al-Kasim fell to the 
Turco-Egyptian forces. It was to be 1849 before Turco- 
Egypüan influence disappeared and the area once 
more was incorporated into the Wahhabi state. 

Doughty, who was able to spend some months in 
*Unayza between April-July 1878, wrote at some length 
on the town at that time (Arabia Deserta, London 1936 
ed., 357 ff, a chapter entitled "Aneyza" and one 
“Life in Aneyza") He describes the town itself and 
its walls, the streets, the houses, the wells and water 
supply and the date groves around the town. He also 
paints a vivid picture of the life of the inhabitants, 
their qualities, manners and customs, their food and 
clothing, their religious and secular life. He empha- 
sises the tribal nature of life in the town. Commerce 
was particularly well developed, and foreign as well 
as local merchants operated there; the town lay 
on the caravan route between al-Basra and Mecca. 
Doughty also mentions the artisans working in the 
town: agricultural labourers, masons, gold- and silver- 
smiths and workers in fine crafts. From his account, 
it is clear that the town occupied an important posi- 
tion in the commercial and cultural life of Central 
Arabia. There is little information on ‘Unayza after 
Doughty other than a few brief notes of travellers. 

*Unayza is now the second town of al-Kasim after 
Burayda and the area is an important agricultural 
centre. Apart from the production of dates, poultry, 
cereals and wheat are the main products. 

Bibliography: References are given above and 
the full list of sources mentioned in the E/' arti- 
cle should be noted. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES [see AL-IMARAT AL- 
*ARABIYYA AL-MUTTAHIDA, in Suppl.]. 

AL-UNKALI, UNKURIYYA [see MADJAR]. 

UNNAB (A. is the jujube, the fruit of the vari- 
eties of zizyphus cultivated in many countries with a 
rather warm climate, in particular Zizyphus vulgaris 
Lam. and Zizyphus jujuba Mill. (Zizyphus sativa Gaertn.), 
Rhamnaceae. Its name is connected with “nab because 
of its grape-like inflorescence and its sour-sweet taste. 


The synonym zafzüf and its diminutive zufayzif is prob- 
ably to be derived from Greek Ģigov. It is already 
found in Pliny, Nat. hist. xv, 14, as zizypha, and lives 
on in Spanish azofaifa (Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire des 
mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l'arabe, Leiden 1869, 
228). 

The most comprehensive compilation of the vari- 
eties of the jujube shrub is to be found in Ibn *Abdün, 
*Umdat al-tabib, ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 3505 D, fol. 
117b, ll. 16-26 (condensed in the following): a big 
bush with many varieties, wild and cultivated, white 
and red. There are five varieties of the red jujube: 
the first has fruits of the size of the hazelnut, is fleshy, 
has small seeds and grows in the region of Granada 
and Algeciras; the second is known as the “mountain 
jujube”, has fruits the size of the bean (al-baKilla), is 
round, has a thin skin and many seeds which have 
an astringent effect; the third is known as "the thorny 
one" (al-shawki), has fruits the size of peas, with large 
seeds and little flesh, is found frequently in Toledo, 
is effective against chronic diarrhoea originating from 
a weak stomach, and staunches the loss of blood (nazf 
al-dam); the fourth is called a/-burģjīn (Romance, see 
A. Dietrich, Dioscurides triumphans, Gottingen 1988, i, 
92), has small fruits with a violent astringency, spreads 
on the ground and grows to the height of sitting 
(ka‘da); the fifth is al-sidr, cf. Renaud, Tuhfa, nos. 293, 
302. 

The fruit contains a mucous substance and serves 
of old in medicine as a mucilaginosum against catarrh 
and as tonic. The fleshy, ripe and highly sweet jujubes 
are considered to be the best varieties. They calm 
down the “boiling of the blood” (ghalayán al-dam) and 
are effective against disorders of the bronchial tubes 
in that they eliminate the latter’s hoarseness (khushūna). 
Further therapeutic properties concern the liver, the 
bladder and the kidneys, and several complaints of 
the abdomen. The leaves, too, are therapeutic: chewed, 
they are effective against offensive (a/-bashi‘a, disgust- 
ing) drugs and against vomiting; crushed and sprin- 
kled on ulcers, they are immediately effective. 

Bibliography: Razi, Hawi, Haydarabad, xxi, 198; 
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UNSUR (4. pl ‘andsir), a term of Islamic 
philosophy. 

As a general term, it may be translated as “ori- 
gin", "family", “race”, “constituent”, “ingredient”. Lane 
provides the example of fulàn" karim al-unsur, “Such 
a one is of generous origin or race". The plural in 
modern Arabic may also be rendered as "nationali- 
ties". Philosophically, the word means “element” and 
is the equivalent of the Latin elementum, the Greek 
stoizeiov and its Arabic form (via Syriac) ustukuss. It 
is a non-Kur’anic word used to specify in Arabic the 
four Empedoclean elements of fire, air, water and 
earth. ‘Unsur can also be translated as "matter"; thus 
we find that both a/-unsur al-awwal and al-hayülà al- 
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ala may be used in Arabic to render the Greek porn 
ŠĀn (prime matter), while djawhar ‘unsur? was a useful 
Arabic rendition of the Greek odcia Aw, a mater- 
lal substance. 

The word “unsur was a commonplace in the philo- 
sophical lexicon of the early and later Arab and Islamic 
philosophers. For example, al-Kindī's Rasa’il, collected 


and edited by Abū Rīda, include the following tides | 
(tr. Atiyeh): “On the exposition that the nature of the | 


heavens is contrary to that of the four elements" and 
*On that element of the four elements that has colour 


by nature and causes colour in the others". Of the ! 


latter Risāla, Atiyeh observes: “Al-Kindi maintains that 
the earth is the only element with colour and that 
the colours we see in the other elements are there 
due to their mixture with earth." Elsewhere, al-Kindī 
also uses ‘unsur in the sense of "matter". Some cen- 


turies later, Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi [9.v.] held | 


that the fntellect (a/-ak/) was “the highest element" 


(al-‘unsur al-a‘la). By contrast, Ibn Rushd used the word | 
in a way which has been variously translated as “basic | 


principle” or “ultimate basis of existence”. Thus in 
his commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, we 


read: “Also, since a thing can be resolved into its ele- | 


ments, substance would sometimes be resolved into 
relation and relation into substance; this is necessary 


in the kind of thing which is basic principle (nsun, i 


not in that which is form" (tr. Genequand). Also, else- 
where he observed in his Tahāfut al- Taháfut that *[ The 
philosophers] believed therefore that all active and 


passive bodies are composed of two natures, one active : 
and the other passive, and they called the active | 
| fore likely, though the year 441/1049-50 has also 
part subject, ultimate basis of existence (unsur) and | 


nature form, quiddity and substance, and the passive 


matter" (tr. Van den Bergh). 
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*UNSURI, Asu 'L-Ķāsim Hasan b. Ahmad, Persian | 


poet at the Ghaznawid court during the early 
5th/11th century. 
The external information about his life is mostly 


anecdotal. It is said that he was born at Balkh, became | 


an orphan at an early age and in his youth earned 


about a robbery during one of his travels was mis- 
takingly associated with him (cf. Storey-de Blois, v/1, 
234-5) His career as a poet began under the patron- 


age of the Amir Abu 'I-Muzaffar Nasr (d. 412/ . 


1021-2), the military governor (sipahsalar) of his brother 


Sultan Mahmüd [9.v.] in Khurasan, who introduced 
*Unsuri to the sultan's court at Ghazna. Both Hamd 
Allah Mustawfī and Dawlatshāh state that *Unsurr 
served Mahmid as his amir or malik al-shu‘ara’ [q0], 
a function which included the supervision of all the 
poets attending the court. He was also admitted to 
the sultan’s inner circle as a drinking companion (nadim 
[¢.v.]}. Two particularly famous anecdotes tell how he 
and other poets tested Firdawsi's poetic skills (first 
recorded by Hamd Allah Mustawfi) and how, after 
the favourite slave Ayāz [g.v.] had cut his beautiful 
locks, he was able to change Mahmüd's bad mood 
by means of an improvised quatrain (Nizami-yi ‘Aridi, 
55-7). The lavish rewards which he earned with his 
art made him a very rich man. He and the Samanid 
poet Rüdaki [g.v.] are often named together as the 
two most successful Persian court poets ever. A con- 
temporary confirmation of his predominant position 
among the Ghaznawid court poets of the time is the 
eulogy which Manūčihrī [9.v.] wrote for him. On the 
other hand, his status was not entirely unchallenged, 
as appears from an exchange of polemic poems with 
Ghad@iri, another contemporary poet (cf. Rida Kult 
Khan, ii, 921-9). *Unsuri remained active at least till 
the “d al-fitr celebration of 422/1031, when Mas'üd 
I rewarded him with a thousand gold coins (Bayhaki, 
ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 274, ed. Nafisi, i, 329). In 
an elegy on the death of Farrukhī [q.v], which 
occurred in 429/1037-8, the poet Labibi [g.».] called 
*Unsuri an old man (Rādūyānī, 32 of the printed 
Persian text). The dating of his death in 431/1039- 
40 by Dawlatshah and Rida Kuli Khan seems there- 


been mentioned by Taki al-Din Kashani and other 


* tadhkira writers (cf. A. Sprenger, A catalogue of the... 
translated | 


manuscripts of the libraries of the King of Oudh, i, Calcutta 
1854, 528). 

According to Dawlatshah, "Unsurī wrote 30,000 dis- 
tichs. If this is a correct estimate, little more than one- 
tenth of his work has survived in various selections, 
none of which are older than the Safawid period. 
Additionally, a number of fragments and single lines 
have been preserved in anthologies and sources which 


| quote them in evidence. Notable among the latter 
al-Kindvs treatise “On First Philosophy" (Fi ‘t-falsafah al- | 
Ula) Albany 1974; N. Rescher and H. Khatcha- ; 


are the rhetorical textbook Tardjumdn al-balāgha by 
Rādūyānī [9.v.] and the lexicon Lughat al-Furs by Asadi 
[g.v.], both compiled in the late Sth/llth century, 
and the anthology Minis al-ahrar of Djadjarmi (q.v. 
in Suppl]. The data concerning the textual tradition 


| point to a changing pattern in the reception of his 


poetry. There can be no doubt about the great influ- 
ence that *Unsuri exerted on Persian court poets of 
the Ghaznawid and early Saldjük period. But already 
Khakani (d. 595/1199 [4.».]) criticised the one-sidedness 
of ‘Unsuri’s panegyrics because of his neglect of the 


; loftier themes favoured by later poets (Diwan, 926-7). 


a ont | A further indication of the decline of his reputation 
UNSUR at-MA‘ALI KAY KA US [see kay KA’Os , 


is that in the Mudjam of Shams-i Kays (fl. early 
7th/13th century [9.v.]), the kasīdas of Anwari [q.v], 
instead of those of ‘Unsuri, have become the most 


important source of examples for the use of rhetori- 
| cal figures. A remarkable revival occurred during the 


neo-classical period in the history of Persian poetry 
(mid-18th to mid-20th centuries) when he was appre- 


| clated again as one of major representatives of the 
a living as a merchant. A story, told in some sources, | 


so-called Khurasani style. In recent literary criticism, 


| however, his poetry has been condemned for being 
; too rational and adding little to the conventional 


imagery of the Arabic and Persian tradition (see espe- 
cially, Shafī'ī Kadkanī, 526-39). 
The lyrical poetry which is still extant consists 
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mainly of kastdas and rubātyyāt. Most panegyrics are 
addressed to Sultan Mahmüd and Amir Nasr. Only 
a few poems to other patrons are known, among 
whom are Sultan Mas'üd I and the wazir Ahmad b. 
Hasan Maymandī [g.vv.]. His style shows a great dex- 
terity in the construction of panegyrical reasonings. 
Several poems are structured according to rhetorical 
devices such as question and answer (su'ál wa djawab) 
and the enumeration of qualities in pairs (taksīm al- 
sujal). His themes are characteristic of court poetry 
and include the celebration of Sultan Mahmüd's vic- 
tories. ‘Unsuri also had a reputation as a writer of 
anacreontic verse, specimens of which are to be found 
in the nasībs of his panegyrics. 

*Awfī makes mention of three romantic mathnawis 
dedicated by ‘Unsuri to Sultan Yamin al-Dawla Mah- 
müd and named collectively Ahizana Yamin al-Dawla. 
Their titles refer to the pairs of lovers featuring in 
them: Wamik u "Adhrā, Khing-but u Surkh-but (“White 
Idol and Red Idol”, presumably inspired by the stat- 
ues of the Buddha at Bāmiyān) and Shad-bahr u ‘Ayn 
al-hayāt. In an inventory of his own works, al-Bīrūnī 
[g.v.] refers to translations (presumably into Arabic) 
made of the same three stories (Rišala li "-Birüni fi 


fihrist kutub Muhanimad b. Zakariyyā” al-Rāzī, ed. P. Kraus, | 


Paris 1936, 39). No more than a few scattered lines 
from these romances have been preserved. However, 
ca, 1950, sheets from an old manuscript of Wamik u 
‘Adhré were retrieved by Mawlawī Muhammad Shafi‘. 
The Persian poem appeared to be founded on a Greek 
story. T. Hágg and B. Utas have identified the lat- 
ter with the Hellenistic novel of Metiochus and 
Parthenope, which is also only preserved in fragments. 

The Diwan has been printed several times since the 
I9th century. The most recent editions were pub- 
lished by Yahya Karib (ed. Tehran 1323 54./1944-5, 
?1341 sh./1962-3) and Muhammad Dabīr-Siyāķī (ed. 
Tehran 1342 sh./1963, 71363 sh./1984). The latter 
is based mainly on Madjma‘ al-kasā”īd, an anthology 
of Kasidas compiled by Taki al-Din Muhammad al- 
Husayni (d. 1022/1613-4, who also wrote an in- 
troduction to the section dealing with *Unsurt (cf. 
Dabīr-Siyāķī, introd., Diwdn, ix-x; see also A. Gulčīn-i 
Ma'àni, Tārīkh-i tadhkirahā-yi farst, Tehran 1348 sh./ 
1969, i, 554-5). 
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"UNWAN (a., pl. 'anāwīn), originally means “trace, 
sign, indication”, from one of the senses of the root 
“n-w “to show, set forth a thing” (Lane, 2178-9), but 
it has come to denote the address or super- 
scription at the head of a document. 

l. In correspondence and diplomatic 

Here it denotes the direction or address, part of 
the introduction of a document. See for this DIPLO- 
MATIC and INSHĀ”, and add to the Bibis. there Eb, 
art. Algab va ‘andwin, esp. ii. ‘Andwin (A. Ašraf). 

2. In manuscript production 

Here it is commonly used for the title of a com- 
position and is thus one of the terms used for an 
illuminated frontispiece or headpiece, with or without 
the title of the book inscribed in it. According to var- 
ious Arabic and Persian sources, the other technical 
terms used are: tardjama, turra, lughrà, sarlawh, dibada, 
shamsa and turandj. However, there is no consensus as 
to the exact meaning of some of these terms. Apart 
from shamsa and turandj, which are medallions of round 
(circular) or oval shape, the other terms may refer to 
any type of illumination preceding the main text or 
a section of it. Thus Akimushkin and Ivanov use the 
term ‘unwdan for the illumination of the upper part of 
fol. lb and sarlawh for the entire page, whereas for 
B.W. Robinson, 'unwān is an illuminated one- or dou- 
ble-page opening, and sarlawh confined to the upper 
part of the page. 

A composition or text begins, in the large major- 
ity of Arabic, Persian and Ottoman Turkish manu- 
script codices, on the verso of the first folio. In those 
manuscripts copied for regular scholarly use, the recto 
of the first folio (known as zahr or zahriyya), as well 
as the wide upper margin of the verso, were usually 
left blank. This seems to have been a practice taken 
over from the preparation of documents. Since titles 
of works were often embodied in the introductory 
matter or preface of compositions and not infrequently 
rubricated, there was less need to repeat this infor- 
mation anywhere else. Nevertheless, these two large 
blank areas in the codex often “begged” to be filled in 
with writing and decoration. Decorated titles, located 
in various forms of frontispieces, began to appear most 
probably in the 5th/llth century and were limited 
to de luxe copies produced for wealthy private patrons 
and for major (usually royal) libraries. One of the 
earliest known illuminated headpieces carrying the 
title of the book can be found in a copy of Kitab 
Khalk al-Nabi wa-khulkih (Leiden Univ. Library, no. 437) 
executed for the Ghaznawid amir ‘Abd al-Rashid 
(r. ?440-3/?1049-52). The decoration in these “secu- 
lar” manuscripts was modelled on the illumination 
employed in the production of copies of the Kur'àn 
and consisted of geometric, including architectural, 
and vegetal motifs. The earliest inscription encoun- 
tered in frontispieces of illuminated Kur'àns is innahu 
la-Kur'ün Karim (LVI, 77) Yt is most probably this 
title-inscription which lies at the origin of illuminated 
titles in non-Kur’anic codices. 

The study of the non-figurative illumination of non- 
Kuranic manuscripts has been greatly neglected in 
comparison with the study of painted illustrations. 
Apart from the work of R. Ettinghausen and, later, 
Akimushkin and Ivanov (see below), no other sys- 
tematic study has yet been done in this field, even 
though most major collections of Islamic manuscripts 
would count a sizeable number of illuminated pieces 
among them. Hence e.g. the collection of some 390 
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Persian manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale in | 


Paris, as described by F. Richard (see below), has 89 
illuminated manuscripts from the 7th/ 13th to the 11th/ 
17th centuries. Among them there are six medallions, 
nine double-page illuminations and 74 codices having 


one or more headpieces (sarlawh). In 28 cases the titles | 


appear in the illuminated pieces. Except for one case 
involving a medallion (no. 14), all the other titles are 


inscribed in cartouches within headpieces. In 18 cases | 
the inscription in the cartouche is the basmala [q.v] | 


or some other invocation. 

From an analysis of the above and other collec- 
tions, three major types of illuminated decorations 
which carried the title of the book there emerge: 

1. *Tītle-page” illumination (fol. la). Here, several vari- 
eties are known: 

(a) A large rectangular panel, composed of several 
constituent pieces (occupying most of the page). It is 
divided into an upper piece; a medallion or rosette 
occupying the centre; and a bottom piece, although 
the latter is not always present. The title, in most 
cases, is placed in the upper piece but sometimes 
in the medallion. The medallion is more often used 
as an ex-libris, usually beginning with the expression 
bi-rasm (i.e. “on the order of, for") or it contains the 
authorship statement. The rectangular panels occu- 
pying the large part of the front page (fol. la) 
were very popular from the 7th/13th to the 9th/15th 


centuries in Egypt, Syria and Turkey, and Persia. | 
Some of the best examples of this type of illumina- | 


tion are illustrated in al-Munadjdjid's work (see Bibl). 
In Maghribi manuscripts, the full-page panel carries 


the basmala and (asliya (upper portion) and the hamdala | 


[g.v.] and tasliya (lower portion), the centre (usually a 
medallion) being occupied by the title or statement 
of authorship (kāla fulan ibn fulan). 


(b) Various geometrical forms usually occupying the | 


upper part of the page. Here we find a square or 


rectangular panel(s enclosing the title and often the | 
author's name, or an upper panel on its own or with | 


a medallion underneath. 

(c) A medallion of a circular or oval form, often 
with pendants and scalloped edges or a pointed star, 
on its own. 


2. Double-page opening illumination (fols. 1b-2a). In most 


cases this consists of identical decorations arranged |, 


symmetrically. Here the title is inscribed in the inside 
(cartouche) of the headpiece or the upper panel. 


3. A headpiece (fol. 1b) above the text proper, surrounded | 


by a frame or a thick rule-border running down the 
page to enclose the text. Headpieces were executed 
in a variety of shapes and sizes. Here we encounter 


e.g. one or two rectangular panels placed one above | 
the other, a rectangular panel with a decorative band |} 


above or a rectangular panel surmounted by trian- 


gular, W-shape and dome (semi-circular) pieces. Often | 


the cartouche within the panel is left blank or carries 
the basmala or some other inscription in the form of 
an invocation. In Maghrib? manuscripts, the basmala 
and fasliya are inscribed in the upper part of the piece, 
above the main panel or cartouche, while the car- 
touche proper carries the statement kāla fulan ibn fulan. 


As regards the colour spectrum of illuminated titles, | 


we find that characters in gold, often outlined in black 
ink, predominate. Other pigments, such as e.g. white, 
contrasting with a blue, red or even green background, 
were also often used. The scripts employed for this 
purpose were either Küfic (often stylised and floriated), 
or thuluth/tawkt-based. Illuminated tides in Maghribr 
manuscripts were calligraphed almost invariably in the 
so-called al-khatt al-mashriki. 


Bibliography: R. Ettinghausen, Manuscript illumi- 
nation, in A Survey of Persian art, v, 1937-74; S.M. 
Stern, A manuscript from the library of the Ghaznawid 
Amir ‘Abd al-Rashid, in R. Pinder-Wilson (ed.), 
Paintings from Islamic lands, Oxford 1969, 7-31; O.F. 
Akimushkin and A.A. Ivanov, The art of illumination, 
in B. Gray (ed.), The arts of the book in Central Asia, 
14th-16th centuries, Paris and London 1979, 35-57; 
F. Richard, Catalogue des manuscrits persans, Paris 1989; 
Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, ai-Kitab al-arabī al- 
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Maroc, Paris 1987; F. Déroche and M.S. Simpson, 
Painted decoration, in The dictionary of art, ed. J. Turner, 
New York 1996, xvi, 288-93; B.W. Robinson, sla- 
mic painting and the arts of the book, London 1976; 
D. Duda, lslamische Handschriften. I. Persische Hand- 
schriften, Vienna 1993, I. Arabische Handschriften, 
Vienna 1992. (A. GACEK) 
2. Literary aspects of book titles 
During the first four Islamic centuries, the titles 

given to Arabic literary products (books and briefer 
treatises, henceforth “books”) tend to be matter-of-fact 
to the point of clumsiness; cf. the many thousands of 
items listed in the indices of Sezgin, GAS. With books 
from this early period, generally preserved only in 
later manuscripts, the tite may be a later addition; 
accordingly, we cannot be sure at what time it became 
customary to provide books with titles. That at first 
a title was not considered indispensable is witnessed 
by the fact that Sibawayh’s all-important grammar of 
Arabic produced towards the end of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury has never received a title, being simply desig- 
nated as Aitéab Sibawayh. It must also be remembered 


; that, even for later times, it is often impossible to 


decide whether a book title was chosen by the author 
or added by a later scribe, because the mention of 
the title in the body of the book (especially in the 
preface, if there is one) is, although not uncommon, 
by no means the rule (and autographic manuscripts 
are rare exceptions). Also, it is of very common occur- 
rence that manuscripts of one and the same book 
bear different titles, in which case all, or some, or 
none, may go back to the author. 

Soon after the re-emergence, in the middle of the 
4th/10th century, of rhymed prose (sad) as the prin- 
cipal formal means of embellishing prose texts, it 
became standard procedure to provide a book with 
a title exhibiting at least one instance of rhyming. 
These rhymed book titles never totally replaced 
unadorned prose titles, but became so common that 
they may be considered as typical. The popularity of 
providing books with rhymed titles began to wane 
only during the 19th century; at present this usage 
has become obsolete, albeit not wholly extinct. 

The information given below stems from a survey 
of 1,690 titles culled from Brockelmann (all subse- 
quent page numbers refer to Brockelmann, II) belong- 
ing to the 5th-12th/11th-18th centuries; cf. A. Ambros, 
Beobachtungen zu Aufbau und Funktionen der gereimten klas- 
sisch-arabischen Buchtitel, in WZKM, lxxx (1990), 13-57. 

The syntactic structure of the title is almost invari- 
ably that of a noun-phrase or a series of noun-phrases 
linked by wa- “and” (e.g. Mükid al-adhhàn wa-mūķiz 
al-wasnan “Kindler of the intellects and awakener of 
the sleeper", 30), into which prepositional phrases are 
frequently embedded (e.g. [am al-sāģjid bi-ahkām al- 
masadjid “Information of the prostrate concerning the 
tules of the mosques”, 112). Extremely common (found 
in more than half of the titles surveyed) is the case 
of a dichotomous title consisting of two noun-phrases, 
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the latter of which is dependent on the preposition 
Ji “concerning, about". In this case the two phrases 
are semantically and syntactically independent, the 
second phrase forming a sort of subtitle (so that fi 
must by no means be misunderstood as “in”). While 
the second phrase gives an indication of the subject 
matter of the book, the first phrase, the title in the 
narrower sense, is meant to generate, by mentioning 
things that are beautiful, pleasant, valuable, or help- 
ful, a positive feeling towards the book, thereby en- 
hancing its "image" and publicity. Three examples: 
al-Djawahir al-mudiyya fī tabakat al-Hanafiyya “The bril- 
liant jewels: about the classes of the Hanafis” (97), 
Katr al-sayl fi amr al-khayl. “Droplets of the torrent: 
about the matter of racing horses” (88); ai-Djawhar al- 


Jard fīmā yukhalif fih al-hurr al-‘abd “The unique jewel: į 


concerning the differences between freeman and slave” 
(119). The leading phrases, and especially their head- 
nouns, tend to become stereotyped (in the survey, the 
two most popular head-nouns were found to be durr 
“pearls” with 59 occurrences and tuhfa "gem" with 
49). The titles tend to be rather short, the average 
number of nouns in the titles surveyed amounting to 
4.75. Of course, the various rhetorical devices em- 
ployed in poetry and rhymed prose (such as muwazana, 
djinds, tarsī, iltizam) are all commonly found in rhymed 
book titles. 


Bibliography: The Arabic book title has so far | 
been very little studied. In addition to the survey | 


mentioned above, see A. Carmona Gonzalez, La 

estructura del titulo en los libros árabes medievales, in 

Estudios Románicos, iv (1987-9), 181-7. 

(A.A. AMBROS) 

*UNWAN, MUHAMMAD RIDA, also known by 
his surname "Calabi, 17th century Persian poet, 
died probably between 1078/1667 and 1083/1672. 
Lutf "Alī Beg Adhar, in his tadākira, includes the poet 
among those of Adharbaydjan, and refers to him as a 
native of Tabriz (Atashkada, i, ed. Hasan Sadat Nāsirī, 
Tehran 1336/1957, 132). Muhammad Tahir Nasrabadi 
reports having met ‘Unwan in Mashhad, where the 
latter’s father, Muhammad Salih Tabrizi, a wealthy 
individual, had sought residence (Tadhkira-yi Nasrābādī, 
ed. Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1361/1982, 396-7). Not 
much is known regarding ‘Unwan’s life except that 
towards the end of his life he gained nearness to Dhu 
"l-Fakar Khan, governor of Kandahar. He died at that 
place; his body was transferred to Mashhad, and buried 
there in the vicinity of Imam Rida’s mausoleum. 

Reports indicate that "Unwān left behind a collec- 


tion of poems containing some 5,000 couplets. How- | 


ever, Guléin-i Ma‘ani, who has made a study of the 
poet’s manuscripts, expresses his inability to find a 
complete copy of his poems (Nashriyya-yi Dànishkada-yi 
Adabiyyat-t Tabriz, xi/4 [1338/1969-70], 402-3). In his 
poetic style, ‘Unwan seems to have been sited 
by Sa'ib, whom he praises in some of his verses, and 
who is said to have met him in Mashhad. 
Bibliography: Given in the text, but see also 

Muhammad ‘Ali Tarbiyat, Dāniskmandān-i Adhar- 

baydjan, Tehran 1314/1935-6; ‘Aziz Dawlatabadi, 

Sukhanwarān-i Ādharbāydjān, Tabriz 1355/1976; Mu- 

hammad Dayhīm, Tadhkira-yi shu'arā-yi Ādharbāydjān, 

ii, Tabrīz 1367/1988-9. (MUNIBUR RAHMAN) 

URA-TUBĀ {see Suppl.]. 

*URABI PASHA, Auman, Egyptian nationalist 
leader and army officer, d. 1911. He was born 
in 1841, the son of an Egyptian shaykh. He entered 
the Cairo Military Academy in 1854, and after grad- 
uating, rose to the rank of colonel (ka^im-makam), being 
the first native Egyptian to reach that rank. He served 


in several capacities in the army and took part in the 
Egyptian campaign in Abyssinia in 1875. 

In Egypt, the Khedive Isma‘il [see 1sMA‘IL PAsHA] 
was leading the country into bankruptcy with his prof- 
ligate ways. A number of army officers formed a 
group to rally round and express their discontent with 
the Khedive. ‘Urabi probably supported (if not joined) 
them. In his memoirs, he certainly writes of Isma‘il 
knowing of their discontent and of his taking mea- 
sures to combat it. The aim of the group was to 
destroy foreign influence in Egypt and to further their 
interests in the army. In February 1879 army officers 
protested to the Minister of Finance with a demand 
for the reinstatement of their pay which had been 
halved. 

Ismā'īl was succeeded by Tawfik [see TAwFIK PAsHA] 
in June 1879. The situation was critical for Egypt. 
The country was declared insolvent, the Assembly was 
seeking greater powers and the army was discontented. 
The history of the next two years is of a struggle 
between the Khedive, civilian politicians and the army 
with the European powers as virtual arbiters. The 
army under ‘Urabi gradually became stronger and 
more extreme in its demands. Tawfik was in a weak 
position and sought to bolster his authority by appoint- 
ing a strong Prime Minister, Riyad Pasha, who had 
served under Isma‘il. 

Members of the Assembly held secret meetings 
with ‘Urabi and others opposed to Tawfik, and in 
November they issued a manifesto which demanded 
more control over the Khedive and the curbing of 
European influence. Tawfik opposed these demands 


| and hit back at the army by limiting military service 


to four years. The *Uràbi faction took this as an 


| attack on their promotion prospects and demanded 


the dismissal of the War Minister, Uthmān Rifķī, a 
Circassian who, they believed, was working against 
them. In his place they wanted Mahmüd Sami al- 
Bārūdī [9.v.], an ambitious Egyptian officer who was 
willing to support *Uràbi. Tawftk dismissed the army 
demands and in February 1881 ordered the arrest of 
the rebellious leaders. The army, on learning of this, 


| and whilst ‘Urabr and two other colonels were being 


court-martialled, stormed the Ministry of War and 
released their officers. The Khedive was forced to dis- 
miss Rifki, and al-Bārūdī became Minister of War. 
He tried to satisfy army demands—more pay, better 
promotion prospects—but by now some of the troops 
had become too rebellious to control. They mutinied 
in Alexandria in July and al-Barüdi was sacked. Army 
unrest grew, and a large demonstration was organ- 
ised in September to put new demands before Tawfik. 

"Urabi led this movement, claiming that he was 
acting as a national leader. Tawfik gave in, Muham- 
mad Sharif returning as Prime Minister with al-Bārūdī 
as War Minister with "Urābī as his deputy. "Urābī 
continued to agitate against the policies of Sharif, and 
was virtual spokesman for a national revolution against 
the Khedive and European influence, addressing crowds 
and threatening to use force to achieve the nation's 
goals. Sharif tried to bolster the authority of the gov- 
ernment, but a joint Anglo-French note of January 
1882 assuring the Khedive of their support worsened 
the situation. It annoyed the army nationalists who, 
with Urābī at their head, were strong enough to out- 
face the Khedive. Sharif was dismissed and al-Bārūdī 
was appointed Prime Minister with *Uràbi as War 
Minister. Together they forced through army pro- 
motions and began the attempt to remove European 
influence from Egypt. The rift between Tawfik and 
“Urabi widened. Britain and France demanded that 
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the latter be dismissed and threatened to send a naval 
fleet to guarantee the Khedive’s safety. 

‘Urabr and the Egyptian government resigned in 
protest against Tawfik's reliance on Europe. “Urabi 
and his troops surrounded the ‘Abdin Palace and suc- 
cessfully demanded that "Urābī be re-appointed as 
War Minister. Tawfik felt so threatened that he left 
for Alexandria and the protection of the European 
fleet, and ‘Urabi assumed virtual control of the coun- 
try as the leader who, it was hoped, would expel the 
foreigner from Egypt. Riots broke out in Alexandria, 
and Britain demanded that measures be taken to pro- 
tect both its citizens and the Khedive, insisting also 
that "Urābī be dismissed. The Khedive resisted these 
demands and was accused by the British of not tak- 
ing strong enough measures to calm the situation in 
Alexandria. In July 1882 the British fleet bombarded 
the city; "Urābī ordered mobilisation and attempted 
to depose the Khedive. 

The British occupied the city and saved Tawfik, 
who ordered the dismissal of ‘Urabi, who was attempt- 
ing to raise the Egyptians against the British and the 
Khedive. The Egyptian army was no match for British 
troops, who quickly occupied Isma‘iliyya and crushed 
*"Urabi and his forces at Tall al-Kabir in September 
1882. "Urābī surrendered and was put on trial for trea- 


son against the Khedive, found guilty and exiled to | 


Ceylon. He was allowed to return to Egypt in 1901 


but took no further part in politics, and died in obscu- | 


rity in 1911. 
He is now regarded in Egypt as the first of those 
native Egyptian leaders (with Sa‘d Zaghlül [g.v.] and 


‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl.]) who opposed the foreign | 


occupation of their country. 


Bibliography: A.M. Broadley, How we defended | 
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Mudhakkirat ‘Urabi, Cairo n.d.; W.S. Blunt, Secret his- 
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(D. Hopwoop) 

URAL RIVER [see vavix]. 

URDJUDHUNA, also ŪURSHUDHŪNA (with variants: 
Ardjudhüna, -idhüna, Arshidhüna, etc), a town and 
mountain stronghold (see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 


mus., ii, Pl. II) in al-Andalus. It corresponds to the ; 


modern Archidona (lat. 27? 06' N., long. 4? 23' W.) 


in the province of Malaga and is situated some 37 | 


km/22 miles to the north of the provincial capital 
Malaga, near the source of the Guadalhorce and 


between Antequera and Loja on the Río Genil. Its | 


pre-Islamic name, said by Simonet (p. 124) to derive 
from Esteleduna, meaning “olive-oil factory" (an Iberian 
word?), is still not known for certain. 

It was in 92/711, shortly after their invasion of 
Spain that the Muslims took Archidona and, possibly 
for good strategic reasons, made it their capital of 
the mountainous province of Rayya (or, as some have 
it, Rayyu), a region roughly corresponding to the mod- 
ern province of Malaga [see MALAKA]. Almost two 
centuries later, it played a significant part in the rebel- 
lions fomented by the muwallad “Umar b. Hafsūn [q.v], 
leader, from his headquarters in the stronghold of 
Bobastro [see BUBASHTRU, in Suppl], of Andalusian 


resistance to the Umayyads of Cordova from 267/880 ; 


until his death in 305/917, when it fell to his sons 
to pursue his cause in a struggle that ended only with 
the surrender of Bobastro to ‘Abd al-Rahman III on 
21 Dhu 'Ķa'da 315/17 January 928. 

From the effects of the great Andalusian rebellion 
Archidona never fully recovered. It was to lose its 


status as provincial capital to the expanding and 
increasingly prosperous Malaga, which duly regained 
the importance it had enjoyed before the advent of 
Islam. 

In later times as the boundaries of al-Andalus 
receded, Archidona came to serve a new purpose as 
a frontier fortress (his) in the Nasrid kingdom of 
Granada [see NasriDs]. From this period there sur- 
vives an interesting legal instrument dated 856/1452, 
making the inhabitants of the fortresses beneficiaries 
of a wakf (Seco, 12-14). Be that as it may, on 30 
September 1462 Archidona was taken by Don Pedro 
Girón, Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, and 
thereafter remained—at times uneasily—in Christian 
hands. 
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1 (C.F. SEvBoLp-[ J.D. LATHAM|) 

URDJUZA [see RADJAZ]. 

URDU, the premier language of Islamic 
religious and cultural expression in modern 
South Asia. In its contemporary significance in the 
wider Islamic world, it may be ranked immediately 
after Arabic and English. Urdü is the national lan- 
guage of Pakistan and it has official status under the 
eighth schedule of the Constitution in India, the home 
of the majority of its native speakers. Its great geo- 
graphical range is now extended to the South Asian 
diaspora, notably in Arabia and the Gulf states, in 
the United Kingdom and in North America. The first 
part of this article traces the peculiarly complex his- 
torical evolution and current sociolinguistic situation 
of Urdü, then outlines some features of the language 
most likely to be of interest to Islamicists. The second 
part is intended to supplement previous articles on 
individual genres and authors by providing a summary 
overview of Urdü literature, whose main phases of 
development are characterised with reference to lead- 
ing authors and the defining genres of belles-lettres. 

1. Language 

Urdü is most simply defined by its combination of 
a vocabulary very extensively derived from Persian 
and Arabic with a linguistic base which is firmly Indo- 
Aryan in terms of its core word-stock as well as its 
phonology, morphology and syntax. 

This combination clearly owes its genesis to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Muslim dominion over 
the Indian subcontinent, which was both profound 
and long-lasting without ever completely attaining 
either religious or linguistic hegemony. Urdü may be 
said, however, to have become fully self-defined only 
when this dominion was eventually ended by the 
British conquest of India, resulting in the most sus- 
tained exposure of any part of the dar al-islam to 
Western colonial rule. It was then that the constellation 
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of forces between the colonial state, the Muslims of 
South Asia and the majority Hindi population had 
profound linguistic as well as political effects. These 
have endured since 1947 and continue to shape the 
profile of Urdü in Pakistan and in independent India. 
Modern definitions of Urdü and understandings of 
its history are consequently liable to be confused by 
the partisan views characteristically associated with 
language issues in modern South Asia, particularly 
when, as in this instance, these are intimately related 
to questions of religious identity. Besides these factors 
and the difficulty of assembling and analysing the 
necessary textual materials, the need for further cau- 
tion is signalled by the inconsistency with which over- 
lapping labels are applied to overlapping varieties of 
language, in particular to the highly-charged modern 
distinction between Urdü and Hindi [g.z.]. 

Throughout the period of Muslim rule in South 
Asia, the principal written standard language was 
Persian, with the numerous Indo-Aryan languages 
[see HIND. iii. Languages] having rather restricted liter- 
ary functions, typically as vehicles of popular reli- 
gious verse. Little concerned with distinctions between 
the genetically related indigenous languages of North 
India, most Muslim writers were content to refer to 
them simply as "Hindi" or *Hindawī”, i.e. “Indian” as 
opposed to Persian (or Arabic). These labels are used 
indifferently not just for varieties of language which 
would now be described as early forms of Urdü or 
Hindi, but also for others which are clearly different, 
e.g. Pandjābī or Rādjasthānī. Contemporary termi- 
nology is thus no guide to mediaeval linguistic reali- 
ties, which must be reconstructed largely by supposition 
from such evidence as is available. Fragments of speech 
embedded in Sift malfizat and other Persian texts 
from northern Índia are usually much distorted by 
the scribal tradition, but are sufficient to support the 
commonsense inference from historical data that the 
Muslim conquests had brought into being a spoken 
lingua franca which incorporated many Persian loan- 
words and was probably based chiefly on the Khari 
boli dialect of the Dihlī region. Although this lan- 
guage later achieved some literary currency in the 
popular verse of the nirgun bhakti tradition of Kabir 
[q.v. in Suppl] and Nanak [q.s], it was otherwise 
largely disregarded before the 18th century in north- 
ern India. The courtly literature produced under 
Mughal patronage was chiefly in Persian, but also 
included the cultivation of “Hind?” poetry in the then 
fashionable Bradj bhāshā, distinguished where neces- 
sary as "Bhak(h)a". 

The situation was, however, quite different in the 
Dakhan [9.v.], where the conquests of the Dihli Sultans 
[see DIHLT SULTANATE] in the early 14th century had 
established a Muslim colonial presence in the lin- 
guistically alien territory of Telugu and other Dravidian 
languages. This presence found its linguistic expres- 
sion in the successor states of the Bahmani kingdom, 
at Bīdjāpūr under the ‘Adil Shahis (895-1097/1490- 
1686 [9.v.]) and at Golkonda under the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty (918-1098/1512-1687 [g.v.]). As a clearly delib- 
erate cultural policy, these rulers patronised not only 
Persian letters but also the production of an exten- 
sive literature in the language of (northern) India, then 
usually termed "Hindi", but which is normally dis- 
tinguished by modern authorities as "Dakhini" (in 
Urdü more usually written *Dakanī”). This largely 
poetic literature in Classical Dakhinr Urdü (CDU) pro- 
vides most of the available direct evidence for the 
earlier history of the language. This evidence is not 
altogether straightforward, since CDU is attested in a 


wide range of texts dating principally from the 17th 
century (although including significant earlier exam- 
ples}, whose language is far from being fully system- 
atic in orthography and is distinguished from later 
varieties of Urdu both by archaisms and by innova- 
tions peculiar to itself. 

The quite broad dialectal base on which CDU col- 
lectively rests has also permitted the development of 
theories, usually perceived to carry a more or less 
explicit modern contemporary relevance, which sug- 
gest a more westerly origin for this older Urdü than 
the Khari bóli which underlies the modern standard. 
Thus the relative prevalence of forms cognate with 
modern Pandjabi encouraged Shērānī to suggest that 
Urdü could be dated back to the settled Muslim mil- 
itary presence first established in northern India by 
the Ghaznawids of Lahawr. This theory naturally con- 
tinues to enjoy considerable popularity in Pakistan, 
from whose territory it suggests the national language 
first sprang, whereas in India greater favour is given 
to Mas'üd Husayn Khān's later suggestion of an ori- 
gin in Hariyanawi, a geographical compromise between 
Pandjābī and Khari boli which does more convenient 
justice to the variety of the CDU evidence. But mod- 
ern dialect studies are not always sufficiently precise 
to support any definitive explanation of Urdü origins, 
and the task is further obscured by the phonetic impre- 
cision of the Perso-Arabic script and by the scarcity 
of critically edited texts in CDU or in other relevant 
literary traditions. 

The conquest of the Dakhan under Awrangzib 
(r. 1658-1707) was followed around 1700 by a major 
literary and linguistic shift away from the poetry in 
CDU cultivated alongside Persian in Bīdjāpūr and 
Golkonda. The Mughal court now for the first time 
itself became the centre of a poetic literature in Urdū. 
This northern Early Modern Urdū (EMU) is some- 
times referred to as “Hindi” by the writers of the 
late Mughal period, but they more commonly term 
it “Rékhta” (ie. “mixed [language]"). It is only later 
that the term "Urdū” itself first comes to be used as 
the name of the language, as a shorthand for the 
earlier zabān-i urdü-i mu‘alla “language of the Imperial 
Camp” (< Turkish ordu), the first such attested use 
being in a verse of Mushafī (1750-1824 [9.v.]), kaha 
kis munh sé ham ay Mushafi urdū hamārī hay "How can 
I dare to assert, Mushaft, that Urdü is my language?", 
Bailey, 1938, 3). Cultivated first in Dihli, then also 
in Lakhna'ü (Lakhnaw), capital of the Nawwab-Wazirs 
of Awadh, Urdü came increasingly to replace Persian 
as the preferred vehicle for courtly poetry, doubtless 
in part as a nativist reaction to the devastation wrought 
by the Persian-speaking Nadir Shah and his succes- 
sors. The concern of the early apologists for Urdü as 
a poetic medium seriously able to rival Persian, like 
the influential Khan-i Ārzū (d. 1756), had the para- 
doxical effect of bringing it into closer line with the 
latter. Nevertheless, the EMU of 18th-century poetry, 
although considerably closer than CDU to the mod- 
ern standard, shows a number of archaic features and 
others now regarded as vulgarisms as the result of 
their successful proscription by later linguistic purists 
(see further under 2. below) These more extreme 
Persianising trends reached their apogee in early 19th- 
century Lakhna'ü under the poet Nāsikh (d. 1838 
[g..]) and his contemporaries. Thus by the time of 
the collapse of the Kings of Awadh in Lakhna'ü in 
1856 and of the vestigial Mughal court in Dihli in 
1857, a standardised literary language had become 
fully established in poetry, and was also beginning to 
be used alongside Persian in prose belles-lettres. 
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This was also the initial period of establishment of 
British rule in northern India after the victories at 
Plassey (1757) and Baksar (1764). While the East India 
Company’s legalistic exercise of executive power 
(diwani) on behalf of a titular Mughal! sovereign was 
accompanied by a continuing use of Persian as the 
language of official record until 1837, the practical- 
ities of direct administration demanded the use of a 
lingua franca. It was “Hindustani” [¢.v.], the preferred 
British name for Urdü, which came to fulfil this role 
as the spoken language of the Mughal aristocracy and 


service classes with whom British officials had most | 
dealings. The latters’ needs were catered for both by | 
native instructors (munshi [g.v.]) and by European lan- i 


guage teachers, of whom the best known was John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, author of a Hindustani dictio- 
nary (1787-90) and grammar (1796) before a brief but 
influential official appointment as principal of Fort 
William College in Calcutta (1800-4), where he spon- 


sored a series of translations from Persian into an | 
easy Urdü suitable for elementary textbooks which | 


long remained in use in British India. 

When Persian was removed from official use after 
1837, its place in the law courts and government 
offices came to be taken by Urdü over much of the 
Bengal Presidency, including Bihàr, the North-Western 
Provinces later joined with Awadh as the United 
Provinces (U.P.), together with the Pandjab after its 
conquest in the 1840s. Urdü thus came to play a 
central role in the workings of the colonial state, and 
a continual stream of textbooks and grammars writ- 
ten in English besides bilingual Urdü-English dictio- 


naries (culminating in Platts, 1884) serviced this role, | 


which was crucial in fully fixing the character of 
Modern Standard Urdü (MSU) as it entered its hey- 
day in the later 19th century. With the abolition of 


the major Muslim courts, Urdü came to be increas- | 
ingly identified with the traditional urban service | 
classes, including both the educated Muslim ashraf | 


[see sHaRīr] and those Persianised Hindüs closely iden- 


tified with them in culture, notably the scribal caste ' 
of Kayasths and certain Brahmin groups. The strong | 


economic interests of these groups in preserving the 
official status of Urdü came, however, to be chal- 


of Modern Standard Hindi, a language consciously 


evolved from exactly the same linguistic base as a | 


mirror-image rival to Urdü which would be true to 
Hindü cultural tradition in using the Nāgarī script 
and Sanskritic vocabulary. This pressure resulted in 
the official replacement of Urdü by Hindi in Bihar 
(1880) and the accord of equal status to both in U.P. 
(1900), leaving Urdü unchallenged only in the Pandjab. 

Concomitant with the vigorous development dur- 
ing these decades of journalism and modern literary 
styles, the growing strength of this challenge from 
Hindi provoked the Muslim leaders of northern India 


into an increasingly explicit association of religious | 
and linguistic identity. A particularly important role ; 


in this identification of the Urdü cause with that of 
Islam was played by the modernist Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98 [g.v.]), under the auspices of whose 
followers the Andjuman-i Tarakki-yi Urdü came into 
existence in 1903. Under its leader Mawlawi ‘Abd al- 
Hakk (1870-1961), whose tireless achievements earned 
him the deserved sobriquet “Baba-yi Urdū”, it became 
the leading organisaüon devoted to the promulgation 
of Urdü in British India. ‘Abd al-Hakk was also asso- 
ciated with the patronage of Urdü by the Nizam of 
Haydarabad, where Urdü was the official language of 
the state and was for the first time developed from 


1918 as a medium of higher education at "Uthmāniyya 
University. Like all subsequent attempts to develop 
the language in India and Pakistan, this initiative relied 
heavily on loans and coinages from Arabic and Persian, 
since the sociolinguistic situation of Urdü in South 
Asia largely precludes the exploitation of native word- 
building resources on the model of modern Turkish 
or Persian. 

Despite the further expansion of Urdü in the last 
years of British India into the new media of films 
and radio, the partition of 1947 proved to be a severe 
reversal for its cause in India, where its position was 
much weakened by the emigration of many Urdi- 
speaking Muslims to Pakistán. As the national lan- 
guage, Hindi has been actively promulgated at the 
expense of Urdü in the latter's historical areas of 
strength in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, with the result 
that many younger Urdü-speaking Indian Muslims are 
literate only in Nàgari. Urdü has full official status 
as a state language only in Djammü and Kashmir. 
The 1981 Census records 35 million speakers (5% of 
the total population), sufficient to constitute the largest 
linguistic minority as against the majority Hindi in 
Uttar Pradésh (11 million: 10%) and Bihar (7 mil- 
lion: 10%), to Marathi in Maharashtra (4 million: 
7%), and to Telugu in Andhra Pradésh (4 million: 
8%), where modern Dakhini continues to be spoken 
as the urban colloquial most different from MSU 
norms. 

In Pakistan, the position of Urdü has been defined 
by its unresolved relationships with English, which it 
has yet fully to displace as an élite language, and 
by the claims of the country’s indigenous languages. 
Before Bangladeshi independence in 1971, Urdü had 
been first displaced as the sole national language by 
prolonged pro-Bengālī agitation, but Urdü had been 
imposed as the official language of the whole of West 
Pakistan since 1954. At the national level its status 
as a medium of administration and education was 
enhanced under the Islamicising regime of Zia (Diya? 
al-Hakk, 1977-88 [see zīvā AL-HAkK]), which further 
encouraged its development through such initiatives 
as the establishment in 1979 of the National Language 


| Authority (Mukladira Kawmi aban). Urdū is, however, 
lenged with increasing success by the protagonists | 


a learned second language for most Pakistanis other 
than the Urdü-speaking migrants (muhàdjirün) from 
India and their descendants, who numbered only 7 


; million in 1981 (some 8% of the total population), 


chiefly settled in the cities of Sindh, especially Karāčī, 
where they form a majority (54% in 1981). While 
this continuing diglossia between spoken and formal 
languages remains largely accepted in the Pandjab, 
where it has had important effects on the developing 
character of the local languages [see LAHNDĀ; PANDJABI], 
ethno-linguistic tensions have surfaced elsewhere, par- 


| ticularly between Urdü and Sindhi [see sm. 3 (aj]. 


Peculiar therefore both in its unique relationship 
to Hindi and in being now chiefly cultivated as the 
national language of a country other than that inhab- 


| ited by most of its native speakers, Urdü is also more 


fixed in its standard form than most South Asian 
languages with their proliferation of regional dialects. 
Regional deviations from the standard language of 
educated native speakers, the proudly self-proclaimed 
ahl-i zabān, the MSU for which Dihli usage is the 
traditional standard, are generally quite minor, e.g. 
the treatment of the infinitive-gerundive in -nā as 
invariable in the rival Lakhna’t standard, or the pref- 


| erence among Pandjabi speakers for the subjunctive 


over the imperative in -iyē The greater divergence of 
Dakhini in such characteristic features as its avoidance 
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of the ergative construction and weak marking of the 
feminine gender can be attributed to the prolonged 
diglossia with Telugu. In contrast to MSU with its 
high awareness of Perso-Arabic norms, uneducated 
Urdü speech everywhere naturally displays a higher 
proportion of South Asian linguistic features, e.g. in 
the avoidance of final consonant clusters (thus “lam 
“knowledge” for MSU film). 

Since its phonetic repertoire and its script are gen- 
erally recognised by its speakers as being the chief 
defining characteristics of Urdü in South Asia, these 
two features deserve a summary profile here. The 
Urdü vowel system is of the familiar North Indian 
type with the same ten members as pre-modern and 
Indian Persian, viz. a à i t u ü e ay 6 aw, with phone- 
mic contrast between simple and nasalised long final 
vowels. But it is the consonants which provide the 
main shibboleths of Urdü. Aspiration and voicing dis- 
tinguish the four members of the basic Indo-Aryan 
five-term set, written as velar k kh g gh, palatal ¢ ch 
di dih, retroflex £ ih d dh, dental t th d dh, labial p ph 
b bh. The chief phonetic distinction between all cul- 
tivated registers of Urdü and most other South Asian 
languages is the careful distinction in pronunciation 
of the fricatives kh gh z (= written dh d 2) f, origi- 
nally loan-phonemes from Persian and clearly dis- 
tinguished in the script, so that strict observance of 
the contrasts Ah/kh gh/g z/j f/ph (also sh/s, though 
seldom phonemically crucial, is an important sign of 
educated Urdü speech. A further shibboleth is pro- 
vided by the loan-phoneme £, both in Arabic words 
and in others of Turkish origin adopted through 
Persian, e.g. Ault "porter". This is carefully distin- 
guished in the cultivated Urdü of northern India as 
a voiceless uvular plosive in phonetic contrast with k. 
But the contrast is lost in many other educated regional 
pronunciations, so graphic & in words of Arabic or 
Persian origin is pronounced as & in the Pandjab and 
most of Pakistan, as && in the modern Dakhini of 
Haydarabad. 

While older manuscripts attest the original use of 
the unmodified Persian script to write Urdü, a series 
of additional signs and other adaptations introduced 
from the 18th century onwards have resulted in the 
modern orthography, which has become fully stand- 
ardised since the early 20th century. Three new let- 
ters are added to the Persian alphabet to represent 
the retroflex set £ d f. Placed alphabetically after ¢ dr 
respectively, these letters are distinguished as a set by 
the use of the same diacritic over the base forms, 
long standardised as a small superscript ( (formerly 
either four superscript dots arranged in a square, or 
a horizontal line above two superscript dots). Graphic 
variants of three other letters have been evolved to 
denote different phonetic values. Final » is written 
without its dot to indicate nasalisation of the pre- 
ceding vowel (called niin ghunna, here transcribed 7), 
thus māti “mother” versus màn "pride". In most styles 
of Urdü writing, distinctive use is made of two forms 
of the letter 4, the antepenultimate letter of the Urdü 
alphabet, where it is placed between w and hamza, 
which like written ‘ayn has no independent phonetic 
value in Urdü. The independent aspirate is indicated 
by the straight form of A with subscript hook (shāsha), 
while the curled form (called dēčaskmī hē) is used to 
denote the aspirate consonants bh ph th th dh ch, etc., 
which are single phonemes in the language and are 
written as distinctive single consonants in the Nagari 
alphabet. Thirdly, while there is no agreed conven- 
tion for distinguishing à from 6, or medial -ī- from 
-&, the normal form of final y is reserved for repre- 


sentation of final -z while final - (also final -ay) is 
represented by a variant form of y with straight reverse 
stroke (called bafi yē), thus enabling the distinction in 
writing of the important grammatical contrast between 
masculine plural -ē and feminine -; e.g. ačthē lafke 
“good boys" and ačtčhī larki “good girl”. Since the 
Persian idāfa is normally pronounced as -é in Urdü, 
itis written with this barī yé after final -4 and -ā. 

Urdü handwriting styles are typically based upon 
Persian nasa lik. Though formerly also widely used for 
both official and informal purposes, shikasta has become 
obsolete over the last fifty years. The introduction of 
hot metal printing into India in the early 19th cen- 
tury was followed by the British-sponsored production 
of numerous Urdü textbooks and other printed mate- 
rials in naskh-based types. This style was, however, 
never to find the same level of favour as it quickly 
attained in the Middle Fast for the printing of Arabic, 
Turkish or Persian. Most Urdü publishers and readers 
have continued to prefer nastaʻlīk, traditionally repro- 
duced lithographically from the calligraphy (krtābai) of 
a professional scribe (katib). Lithography gave way to 
photo-offset reproduction, before this was itself over- 
taken by the more recent successful development of 
computer-generated zasta'lik fonts. 

While the core Indo-Aryan vocabulary of high- 
frequency items like verb stems and basic syntactic 
markers is common to Hindi and to Urdū, the lat- 
ter is distinguished by its very large number of Perso- 
Arabic loans, amounting to some 70% of the 
vocabulary of most formal wriüng. There has long 
been a considerable literature on this defining com- 
ponent of the language, with much nice pedantry 
devoted to such points of pronunciation as the Urdü 
(and also Persian) preference for -i in the third syl- 
lable of masdars of the third form (e.g. musha‘tra “poetic 
contest" [q.7.]), or to such vexed questions of orthog- 
raphy as the correct spelling in Urdü of naskā “devel- 
opment” (< Arabic naska). 

Most of these Arabic and Persian loans are adjec- 
tives and nouns, with the latter becoming subject to 
Urdü rules of gender and inflection, so that e.g. kitāb 
“book” is feminine (by analogy with Sanskritic pofi), 
with plural kitābēī, and so too all masdars of the sec- 
ond form are also feminine e.g. talim “education”. 
Arabic nouns with final tā marbūta are fixed through 
Persian as having either final -a, assimilated to the 
indigenous class of masculines with final -ā, plural 
-& or else final -at in which case they are feminine, 
with indigenous plural -atZü, e.g. ‘“mdrat “building”, 
plural "tmāratēt. The Arabic sound plural ‘“mérat is 
also common in Urdü, where the formation is freely 
extended to other classes, e.g. makānāt bará-yi fardkht 
by direct analogy with English “houses for sale”). 
Loans are also abundant even in such core lexical 
classes as postpositions (Ke ba‘ith "because of”), con- 
junctions (lhadhà “therefore”), pronouns (khud “self”), 
and numerals (Aazār thousand”). While there are only 
a very few nativised verb stems like farmānā "to com- 
mand” (< Persian farmā-), the Persian model of com- 
pounding loans with a few native stems like karnā 
“to do" and hand “to be" is very freely used, yield- 
ing many such pairs as transitive ma'lüm kamā “to 
inform”, intransitive ma‘liim hóná “to be known". Arabic 
in particular, which has become increasingly exploited 
as a direct source of loans with the disappearance of 
Persian from the education system in both India and 
Pakistan, furnishes enormous numbers of words to the 
modern written language. These relate not just to 
obviously Islamic contexts but embrace a vast range 
of abstract vocabulary and institutional terminology, 
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as often as not calqued on a English word which will | 


be in more common colloquial use. A superfluity of 
synonyms is thereby created, with many Arabo-Persian 
coinages of more than doubtful currency helping to 
make up the inflated lists promulgated by officially 
sponsored word-manufacturing agencies. 
Bibliography: Shabana Mahmud, Urdu language 
and literature: a bibliography of sources in European. lan- 
guages, London 1992. For further bibliography, cf. 


also the survey by M.H. Khan, “Urdu”, in T.A. |! 


Sebeok (ed.), Current trends in. linguistics, The Hague 
1969, V, 277-83; earlier articles HIND. iii. Languages; 
HINDI; besides URDŪ in EJ! (by ‘Abd al-Hakk); and 


C.P. Masica, The Indo-Aryan languages, Cambridge | 


1991, which provides a good comparative context; 
also relevant is J.R.L. Breton, Atlas of the languages 


and ethnic communities of South Asia, New Delhi 1997. | 


To such classic sources for the history of Urdü 


as M. Shērānī, Pūndjāb mē urdū, Lahore 1928, and | 
the articles assembled in T.G. Bailey, Studies in North | 


Indian languages, London 1938, should be added 


Mas'ūd Husayn Khan, Mukaddima-yi tārīkh-i zabān-i | 
urdū, “Aligarh 1988 [originally 1948], and in English | 


A. Rai, A house divided: the origins and development of 


Hindi-Urdu, Delhi 1991, valuable for its assemblage | 


of so many early texts (in Nāgarī script) though 
naive in its ill-founded hypothesis of the destruc- 


tion of a common mediaeval linguistic heritage by | 


the 18th-century protagonists of a purified Urdü. 
Gilchrist's work is described in S.R. Kidwai, Gilchrist 
and the language of Hindustan, New Delhi 1972. The 
Hindi-Urdü struggles of the 19th century are well 


analysed in K. Dittmer, Die indischen Muslims und | 
die Hindi-Urdu Kontroverse in den United Provinces, | 


Wiesbaden 1972; P.R. Brass, Language, religion and 
politics in North India, Cambridge 1974; and C.R. 


King, One language two scripts: the Hindi movement in | 


nineteenth century North India, Bombay 1994. Thoughtful 
analyses of the changing status of Urdü are pro- 


vided by D. Lelyveld, Eloguence and authority in Urdu: ; 
poetry, oratory and film, in K.P. Ewing (ed.), Sharīat | 
and ambiguity in South Asian Islam, Berkeley 1988, | 
98-113; idem, The fate of Hindustani: colonial knowl- | 


edge and the project of a national language, in C.A. 


Breckenridge and P. van der Veer (eds.), Orientalism | 


and the postcolonial predicament: perspectives on South Asia, 
Delhi 1994, 189-214; eidem, Zabān-e urdü-e nu‘allé 


and the idol of linguistic origins, in Annual of Urdu Studies, | 
x (1994), 107-17; and in J. Majeed, The jargon of : 
Indostan: an exploration of jargon in Urdu and East India | 
| and Lakhna'ū (1700-1860); 


Company English, in P. Burke and R. Porter (eds.), 
Languages and jargons, Cambridge 1995, 185-205. For 


contemporary developments in India, cf. M. Zakir, | 
Urdu: between survival and reform: the Indian situation, in. 
I. Fodor (ed.), Language reform: history and future, iii, | 


Hamburg 1983, 423-9; M.K.A. Beg, Sociolinguistic 
perspective of Hindi and Urdu in India, New Delhi 1996. 
For Pakistan, cf. C. Shackle, Punjabi in Lahore, in 
Modern Asian Studies, iv (1970), 239-67; M. Geijbels 
and J.S. Addleton, The rise and development of Urdu 
and the importance of regional languages in Pakistan, 


[1985-6]; Tariq Rahman, Language and politics in 
Pakistan, Karachi 1996; idem, The Urdu-English con- 


177-207. 
No descriptive grammar in English is comparable 


in scope to that of the still indispensable J.T. Platts, | 
A dictionary of Urdü, classical Hindi and English, Oxford | 
1884, whose contemporary counterpart is the pio- | 
neering monolingual dictionary by Mawlawi Sayyid : 


Ahmad, Farhang-i ásafiyya. Many aspects of the mod- 
ern language are, however, usefully covered in some 
depth in M.A.R. Barker et al, A course in Urdu, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1975. C. Shackle and R. Snell, Hindi 
and Urdu since 1800: a common reader, London 1990, 
contains annotated key passages by Urdü writers 
on the language, and provides a systematic intro- 
duction to the Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Eng- 
lish elements in the two languages. ‘Abd al-Hakk, 
Kawāid-i Urdū (1914, repeatedly reprinted) remains 
the normative grammar in Urdū. Classical Dakhinī 
Urdü is dealt with in A.N. Shamatov, Ālassičeskīy 
Dakkhini (Yuzhniy Khindustani XVHv.), Moscow 1974, 
to be used with some caution; Early Modern Urdü 
is described on the basis of selected texts in M.K.A. 
Beg, Urdu grammar: history and. structure, New Delhi 
1988; Modern Dakhini Urdü is well treated in R.L. 
Schmidt, Dakhini Urdu: history and structure, New Delhi 
1981, and its interaction with Telugu is exempli- 
fied in V.S. Lakshmi, /nfluence of Urdu on Telugu, 
Haydarabad 1984; short accounts of a metropoli- 
tan substandard preserving many EMU features are 
provided in G.C. Narang, Karkhandan dialect of Delhi 
Urdu, Delhi 1961, and Bahadur Singh, The dialect 
of Delhi, New Delhi 1966. Changing styles of print- 
ing and writing are illustrated and analysed in W.L. 
Hanaway and B. Spooner, Reading nastaliq: Persian 
and Urdu hands from 1500 to the present, Costa Mesa 
1995. The classic exemplification of modern word- 
formation is Abdul Haq, The standard English- Urdu 
dictionary, Awrangabad 1937 (with several later Indian 
and Pakistani editions); the process is surveyed in 
M.H. Zaidi, Word-borrowing and word-making in modern 
South Asian languages: Urdu, in I. Fodor (ed.), op. cit., 
399-421, and is further usefully illustrated in M.A.R. 
Barker et al, An Urdu newspaper word count, Montreal 
1969. 
2. Literature 
Most South Asian literatures developed as products 
of the interaction between local folk elements and 
adaptations of the Sanskrit or the Persian learned tra- 
dition. Urdü literature, by contrast, owes much less 
to indigenous cultural patterns. Four main phases in 
its evolution may be usefully distinguished, naturally 
with some overlap between the approximate dates 
indicated: 
(1) Dakhinr Urdü literature of the independent 
Muslim kingdoms of peninsular India (1500-1700); 
(2) classical Urdü literature of northern India with 
its twin centres in the semi-independent courts of Dihli 


(3) early modern Urdü literature of the colonial 
period produced in many cities of British India (1860- 
1940); 

(4) modern Urdü literature increasingly centred in 
Pakistan (1940-present). 

Apart from writings on Islamic subjects which have 
always looked naturally to Arabic, the largely poetic 
classical literature of the two pre-British periods was 
produced under the overwhelming influence of Persian, 


| while from the later 19th century English literature 
Rawalpindi 1986 (repr. from Al-Mushir, xxvii-xxviil | 


has been an increasingly dominant model. This is par- 


; ticularly true of prose belles-lettres, where Persianate 
| styles were less well established in Urdū than in the 
troversy in Pakistan, in Modern Astan Studies, xxxi (1997), | 


long poetic tradition which continues to be the liter- 


; ature’s chief cultural marker, and which therefore 


forms the principal theme of the following summary 
outline. 

Driven mainly by philological concerns, the 20th- 
century re-discovery of the Dakhini Urdü literature, 
which became isolated from later developments owing 
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to its separate geographical location and its archaic 
language (see 1. above), has yet to lead to compara- 
ble critical insights. In terms of literary history, the 
16th century is marked by a remarkable variety in 
the types of poetry produced first by Süfi authors 
then also at the royal courts, embracing both popu- 
lar and sophisticated styles, with the latter including 
poems very similar in language and character to the 
important contributions being made by northern Indian 
Muslims to the literature now unambiguously classed 
as Hindi [9.v.]. But Persianate genres became increas- 
ingly dominant, with systematic royal patronage 
encouraging a remarkable flowering of the mathnawi 
on both historical and romantic subjects [see 
MATHNAWĪ. 4]. Although these achievements in nar- 
rative poetry were hardly matched in the ghazal, a 
particular interest attaches to the extensive dīwān of 
the Ķutb Shahi ruler Muhammad-kuli Ma'ani (1566- 
1611) as the poetic creation of an unusually gifted 
royal ruler, whose largely direct and unsophisticated 
lyrics are typical of the Dakhini style. 

This was the style cultivated towards the end of 
this period in Awrangzib's new capital at Awrangābād 
in the northern Dakhan, most notably by the poet 
Wali Awrangābādī (1688-1707). Wali's later ghazals 
are the first to show significant cross-fertilisation from 
the sophisticated Persian models then in vogue in 
Dihli, with sufficient success as to help inaugurate the 
development there of courtly poetry in Urdü. Whole- 
sale adoption of the fashionable rhetoric of the sabk-i 
hindi [g.v.] elaborately cultivated by the Persian poets 
of the Mughal court made it possible for the latters’ 
artistic achievements to be matched in the Urdü poets 
of the next generation. The canonical “four pillars” 
(čahār sutūn) of early classical Urdü poetry include 
besides Mazhar Djāndjānān (1700-81 [g.».]) the three 
great poets Dard (1720-85 [g.v.]), the Nakshbandi 
shaykh who was the unrivalled master of the Urdü 
mystical ghazal; Mir Muhammad Taki (1713-1810 
[4.v.]), the immensely prolific master of the amatory 
ghazal and the short romantic mathnawi; and the even 
more creative Sawda (1713-81 [g.».]), unrivalled in the 
kasīda, both panegyric and satirical, as well as in such 
strophic genres as the shahr-āskūb [see SHAHRANGIZ. 3], 
elegies inspired by the devastation of Dihli. 

The impoverishment of the Mughal capital forced 
both Mir and Sawda to seek new patrons in Awadh, 
and Lakhna'ü became the chief centre of Urdü poetry 
in the following generations, in which the leading 
rivals were first Insha’ (ca. 1756-1818 (9.v.]) and 
Mushafi (1750-1824 [g.».]), then Kh"àdja Haydar ‘Alt 
Ātish (1785-1847) and Nasikh (d. 1838 {g.v.]). In sig- 
nificant keeping with the effective political emascula- 
tion of the Awadh kingdom, all these were primarily 
ghazal poets. Although often displaying a remark- 
able inventiveness in surface ornamentation, as in the 
titillating rēkktī style of “women’s Urdū” developed 
by Inshà? and Rangīn (1736-1835 [9.v.]), most later 
critics have found the Lakhnawi ghazal excessively 
artificial in its elaborate word-plays and conceits and 
over-trivial in its concern with meeting purely tech- 
nical challenges, like those imposed by awkward com- 
binations of metre and rhyme (sanglakh zaminei). The 
strongly Shī'ī atmosphere of Lakhna'ü encouraged the 
deployment of a similarly elaborate sabk-i hindi rhetoric 
to nobler effect in the strophic marthiya (see MARTHIYA. 
4), whose magnificent development by Anis (1801-74 
[g.v.]) and Dabir (1803-75 [g.».]) constitutes the most 
significant exception to the two general rules of clas- 
sical Urdü poetry, that it is very closely modelled on 
Persian originals and that it appears to best advan- 


tage in the ghazal Prose is generally very much less 
significant during this period, although the all-round 
development of the literature is signalled by the rapidly 
increasing momentum of both prose and verse trans- 
lations from other languages, including not only many 
Persian classics but also Arabic Islamic texts, most 
notably the first Urdü translations of the Kur'àn (see 
KUR?AN. 9.b.2, also the final section of the bibliogra- 
phy below). 

At the end of the classical period, there was a final 
flowering of the Dihlī court under the titular last 
Mughal sovereigns Akbar II (r. 1806-37) and his son 
Bahadur Shah II (r. 1837-58 [¢.v.]), himself a well- 
known ghazal poet under the pen-name Zafar, though 
hardly one of the same calibre as his laureate Dhawk 
(1790-1854 [g.v.]), chiefly remembered for his kasīdas, 
or his ingenious contemporary Mu’min (1800-51 [g.».]). 
All these have, however, been far surpassed in sub- 
sequent reputation by Ghalib (1797-1869 [9.v.]), whose 
own pride in his neo-classical Persian verse has been 
largely forgotten in his posthumous elevation to ab- 
solute supremacy in the classical Urdü pantheon. Few 
Urdü poems have achieved such enduring currency 
as the best known examples from Ghalib's slim Urdü 
diwan, while in prose his Urdü letters reveal both the 
workings of his great poetic intelligence, and the pro- 
gressive collapse of the culture which had nurtured 
the poetic art he lived to practise. 

The classical period of Urdü poetry was marked 
by an ever stricter codification of rules, both linguis- 
tic and prosodic. Thus many of the colloquial Indian 
words and forms common in the poetry of Mir and 
Sawda (e.g. fuk "just, a little", midam "at last", sali 
“correct”) came to be replaced by Perso-Arabisms in 
later verse (dhara, akhir, sahih). This reinforced the gen- 
eral favouring of Persianisms as a marker of poetic 
language (e.g. cashm, dast, shab, besides ātīkh “eye”, hath 
“hand”, rat *night") and was paralleled by ever stricter 
insistence on the scansion of words being governed 
by classicising rules, e.g. in the preservation of final 
consonant clusters. 

Urdü prosody shows a similar relationship to Persian 
‘arid rules as that of Ottoman Turkish, with special 
adaptations hardly masking a fundamental identity. 
Apart from the special case of the mba% (g.v.], the 
same few metres are used for the vast majority of 
poems. Probably the most popular is the almost sym- 
metrically regular form of mudan‘ (illustrated below) 
scanned maf ‘ilu fā'tlātu mafa%lu fà'ilun according to the 
afāīl system generally preferred to the elaborate ter- 
minology of the prosodists, closely followed by ramal— 
both mahdhūf and makhbün, hazadj—usually muthamman 
sālim, mudjtathth, khafif and mutakanb. But whereas 
Turkish phonetic patterns yield an excess of short 
vowels, the reverse is true of Urdü, where there is 
correspondingly rather greater cultivation of symmet- 
rical longer metres which are less popular in Persian 
or Ottoman Turkish, e.g. the twenty-syllable kdmil 
with four feet of mutafātlun, or the formally similar 
metre with four feet scanning v - » - -, where the 
absence of classical precedent necessitates awkward 
analysis as mutakarib shánzdah-ruknt, or four repetitions 
of the sequence fa‘al fa'ülun. Written quantities are 
carefully observed in the scansion of Arabic and Persian 
words, but for native words a general licence permits 
all written final long vowels to be scanned as either 
long or short, and the same license applies to several 
of the commonest monosyllables like the possessive 
kā (ké), se "from", voh "that", hay “is”. Poetic doublets 
taken over from Persian like gar for agar “if” also 
include such common native shortened forms as tk 
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for 2” "one" pa for par “on”, tira for tērā “thy”, vai 
for vahag "there". The following verse from Mu'min 
in mudāri* illustrates the operation of several of these 
licences: 
coo ut 


kūčē sé apnē ghayr kā mutth hay hata sake 


EU TREE NES. 


vl[- ~v- vfs- we fo - 

shiq kā sar lagā hay tirē naksh-i pā ke sath 
Not quite all metrical Urdü poetry is composed accord- 
ing to these adaptations of Persian ‘arid with their 
carefully prescribed patterns of long and short sylla- 
bles, since use is sometimes made in the ghazal of 
metres of the usual South Asian type which rely 
instead upon the count of metrical instants (mátrà), 
one to a short syllable and two to a long. The com- 


strong caesura as 16 + 14. The free substitutions of 
two shorts for a long are illustrated in the alterna- 
tions of dactyls and spondees in the following well- 
known mafla* by Mir: 
--/- -9f- -f--H- =- --[---- 
ultī hd ga’in sab tadbīrēī kuch na dawā nē kam kiyā 


--/--/-vv/- - l--/- vl-ve- 

dēkhā is bīmārī-yi dil nē akhir kam tamām kiyā 
These metres are often loosely termed “Hindi metres”, 
certainly a more appropriate designation than the 
prosodists’ attempts to analyse the above example as 
mutadank shānzdah-ruknī. This single intrusion of a South 
Asian element apart, however, both the prosodic and 


the rhetorical structures of classical Urdü poetry are | 


exactly modelled on Persian patterns. 

The ghazal was by far the most significant genre 
of the classical period, when the production of poetry 
rested upon the established system of courtly patron- 
age, with the ruler and his laureate (malik al-shu‘ara’ ) 
at its apex, and with the craft of versifying transmitted 


from master (ustād) to pupil (shagird). Besides exten- | 


sive informal circulation, both orally and in manu- 
script until the advent of lithography after the 1820s, 
public performances of the ghazal took place either at 
the formalised poetic contests called muskā'ara [q.v.] or 
in the entertainments (mahfil) whose chief attraction 
was the performance (mudjrá) of song and dance by 
trained courtesans (tawa’if). 

While this aristocratic style continued to be prac- 


tised by poets like Dagh (1831-1905 [g.0.]), laureate | 


to the Nizam of Haydarabad, the onset of the early 
modern period was marked by substantial shifts in 
the institutional basis of Urdü literature as well as in 
genres, styles and themes, where prose writing and 
English models are of ever increasing significance. The 
advent of print capitalism gave enormous new signif- 


icance to major publishers, especially to the press | 
founded at Lakhna’t in 1858 by Munshi Nawal Kishor | 


(1836-95), a Bhārgava Brahmin from a Persianate cul- 
tural background. His publication of so many origi- 
nal and translated Urdū titles performed a vital role 
in preserving major parts of the old oral culture, like 
the vast dāstān stories of the Amir Hamza cycle, while 
his new initiatives helped support Urdü prose writers 


in the new style, like Ratan Nath Sarshàr (1845-1903), | 
author of the sprawling modern picaresque Fasāna-yt | 


Azad (1880), or ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar (1860-1926), 
pioneer of the Urdü historical novel and memorialist 
of the old Lakhna'ü, who were both editors of Nawal 
Kishor's newspaper Awadh akhbar. 

Most of the major Urdü writers of the period were 
drawn at some stage into the service of the colonial 
state or into the new-style private or princely organ- 


isations it called into being. Thus the remarkable trans- 
lator and moralistic novelist Nadhir Ahmad (1836-1912 
[g.2.]) owes his title “Deputy” to his quondam appoint- 
ments in the education and finance departments, while 
the noted Islamic historian and critic of Persian lit- 
erature Shiblī Nu‘mani (1857-1914 [g.v.]) worked for 
a while as a teacher, and the restless Ruswa (1858- 
1931 [g.v.]), whose Umra’é Djān Ada (1899) is a match- 
less memoir of the life of a courtesan in pre-Mutiny 


| Lakhna'ü, found eventual refuge in the "Uthmāniyya 
| Bureau of Translation in Haydarabad. Service in the 


Pandjab education department in Lahawr was cru- 
cially influential both for Muhammad Husayn Azad 
(1834-1910 [g.v.ļ), whose pioneering Ab-i hayat (1881) 
remains central to the historiography of classical Urdü 


! literature, and for Altaf Husayn Hali (1837-1914 
monest type has 30 instants per line, divided by a | 


[4.v.]), the literary critic and biographer who was the 
leading poetic spokesman of Sayyid Ahmad Khān's 
‘Aligarh movement and whose Musaddas (1879) in the 
revolutionary new style of “natural poetry" (n&aral 
shá'irr) is the most important Urdü poem of the late 
19th century. Even on the conservative side, the anti- 
‘Aligarh satirist Akbar Allāhābādī (1846-1921 [¢.v.]) 
worked for many years as a judge. 

Many of the characteristic tendencies of this first 
part of the early modern period of Urdü literature, 
its seriousness of purpose and content, its sober 
exploitation of new stylistic resources, above all its 
central concern with re-interpretations of the Islamic 
past capable of addressing the issues raised by the 
colonial present, find their culmination in the lin- 
guistically varied output of Muhammad Ikbàl (1879- 
1938 [g.z.]), whose undoubted intrinsic importance 
as a philosopher-poet has been much inflated by the 
subsequent official cult of him in Pakistan. In spite 
of the international repute of his lengthy Persian 
mathnawis, his most vital poetic achievements are in 
his Urdü collections, particularly the great poems in 
the second part of Bāng-i darà (1922) and in Bāli 
Djibril (1935). Consisting of both ghazals and strophic 
forms, these deploy to nobly rhetorical effect a grand- 
iloquently Persianised diction which proved far more 
successful than Hali’s bare style in articulating the 
elevated sense of a truly national poetry, however that 
Muslim nation (kawm) was to be defined in South 
Asia. 

Ikbal’s literary presence was of that overwhelming 
kind which ends an era rather than directly inspiring 
new beginnings. The modern period proper of Urdü 
literature, which can here be described only in very 
summary outline, dates from the 1930s and 1940s, 
when a new vogue for social realism was set by the 
many talented authors associated with the Progressive 
Writers Movement (Tarakki-pasand Tahrīk). As in many 
other literatures of the period, those who fairly soon 
developed ideological differences with the movement's 


, prescriptive Marxism generally produced artistically 


more successful work than those who stayed closest 
to the party line. 

Two outstanding writers associated early in their 
careers with the Progressives of the time characterise 
both through their own work and through their influ- 
ence on their successors the different dynamics of 
poetry and of prose in modern Urdü literature. The 
leading young poet of the war years was Fayd Ahmad 
Fayd (1910-84), born like Ikbàl in Sialkot in the 
Pandjab, but whose style looked back past the latter 
to Ghalib while also drawing on English examples. 
Using both the ghazal and free verse (āzād nazm) to ex- 
plore the modern conflict between private sensibility 


i and public engagement, Fayd's poetry soon acquired an 
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extraordinarily enduring popularity both in Pakistan 
and amongst the Indian Urdi public (which contin- 
ues to extend far beyond the circles of self-proclaimed 
Urdü speakers) Fayd’s influence remains palpable in 
the work of most contemporary poets throughout the 
international Urdü literary world, where young littéra- 
teurs continue to be drawn to trying their hands at 
composing ghazals in his style. 

While the ghazal maintains its popularity as the 
prime genre of Urdü poetry, especially in musical per- 
formance by both male and female singers, the lead- 
ing genre of modern prose is the short story. Earlier 
developed by the Kayasth Prem Cand (1880-1936 
[¢.v.]}, who combined a keen human observation with 
an often sentimental Gandhian idealism, the Urdü 
short story was given fresh life by the Progressive 
writers, who particularly welcomed the opportunities 
it provided for an often brutal social realism. The 
leading early exponent of this modern style was the 
Pandjāb-born Sa‘adat Hasan Manto (1912-55), whose 
still very popular stories vividly embrace both the 
louche 1940s demi-monde of Bombay (whose film 
industry has been a major patron of many modern 
Urdü writers) and the horrors consequent on the 
Partition of the Pandjab. It is, however, a significant 
pointer to the varied subsequent growth and devel- 
opment of later Urdü creative prose, the varied prod- 
uct of both historical and social realism as well as 
more avant-garde types of modernism (djadidiyyat) that 
Mantē is in no sense comparable in authority to those 
defining figures of the Urdü poetic succession, Ghalib, 
Hali, Ikbal and Fayd. 
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AL-URDUNN, name for the 


the Arabic 


Jordan River, used also from early Islamic | 


times onwards to designate the regions adja- 
cent to the river's course. 

l. The river 

This appears in Arabic as the nahr al-Urdunn, in 
Old Testament and later Hebrew as ha-Yardén, and 
in the Septuagint and the classical geographers as 


6 Iopēdvng. After the Crusading period, local Arabic | 
usage often referred to it as al-Shari‘a [al-kabira] “the | 


[Great] watering-place". It was, and still is, revered 


particular on account of Christ's baptism at the hands 
of John the Baptist in the Jordan waters. 

This shallow river is the lowest in the world, run- 
ning within a narrow trough whose greatest width, 
about 25 km/15 miles, occurs in the region of Jericho 
[see RTHA]. It forms part of the Great Rift Valley 


which runs from southeastern Turkey to Lake Nyasa | 


in East Africa, but has never in history presented | 


much of a barrier politically or militarily. The river 
has three main sources, all of which rise from the 
foot of Mount Hermon (the Djabal al-Thaldj/al-Shaykh 
in Arabic usage): the Nahr Hasbàni, the Nahr Laddàn 
and the Nahr Bāniyās. These join together in the 
Hila (Hule) basin, until recent times a malarial papyrus 


| swamp (see below) South of here, the river cuts 


through a basaltic gorge below the “Bridge of Jacob's 
daughters" (djisr banat Ya'küb, gesher b'nót Ya'"kob), drop- 
ping 146 m/480 feet in 6.5 km/4 miles, and in its 
16 km/10 miles’ course from Lake Hule to the Sea 
of Galilee (Buhayrat Tabariyya) falling from 70 m/230 
feet above sea-level to 210 m/689 feet below. After 
flowing through the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan receives 
the important left-bank tributary of the Yarmük [9.2.], 
which has a large but variable flow and which marks 
part of the modern Syrian-Jordanian frontier, and 
other tributaries both left-bank and right-bank (of the 
latter ones, there may be mentioned the Nahr Djālūt, 
at the head of which, between Nābulus and Baysān, 
is the ‘Ayn Djālūt [g.v.], scene of the famous battle 
between the Mongols and the Mamlūks). It then 
spreads into the plain of the Ghawr or Ghēr, but 
with so many meanders that it actually runs for 217 
km/135 miles to cover a direct distance of 104 km/65 


; miles between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 


The Ghawr was formerly in considerable measure 
filled with dense thickets along the river banks, and 
largely barren wastelands beyond them; but with the 
construction in the 20th century of irrigation canals, 
much good agricultural and orchard land has been 
created for vegetable and fruit-growing, including win- 
ter produce. However, there were already in early 
Islamic times some fertile spots in certain parts of the 


| Jordan valley, such as around Jericho (cf. the gjinän 


al-Urdunn held out by the Prophet Muhammad in 
Mecca as a comparison for the heavenly prospects of 
his followers, in al-Tabari, i, 1232). 

The Jordan ends in the Dead Sea (al-Buhayra 
al-mayyita, Bahr Lüt [g.v.]). The rivers rate of flow 


; diminishes towards this point through seepage and 


evaporation caused by the great heat, and because of 
this evaporation, salt and other minerals are deposited. 
The Sea’s level, apart from some seasonal variation, 
accordingly remains substantially the same. South of 
the Dead Sea, the depression continues as that of al- 
"Araba and then rises considerably before dropping 
to ‘Akaba [9.v.] at the head of the Gulf of that name. 

On account of its currents, its numerous windings 
and many shallows, the Jordan cannot be used for 
navigation. On the other hand, even in ancient times 
several of these shallows formed fords which con- 
nected the lands east with those west of the Jordan 
and thus linked up the Mediterranean coast and Egypt 
with Damascus. North of Lake Tiberias there are five 
fords and south of it 54; they are most frequent oppo- 
site. Baysan. In the Old Testament, they are men- 
tioned under the names ma“‘bar or ma'bārā. Whether 
the [sraelites had ferries is uncertain, and in any case 
not proved by the obscure passage 2 Sam. xix. 19. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to imagine that 


| in their fighting with the Aramaeans in the lands east 
by Jews, Christians and Muslims, by Christians in | 


of the Jordan, they would take their troops, horses 
and chariots (1 Kings xxii. 35) across the Jordan by 
fords, but how they did it we are not told (with 
floats ?). If necessary it was possible to swim the Jordan 
(1 Macc. ix. 48), but in view of the strong current 


| it required skill and strength. There were certainly no 


bridges, since these only began to be built in the 
Roman period. The ford a little to the south of the 
Hila district is specially celebrated; from it a road 
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led via Kunaytra to Damascus. Whether there was a 
Roman road here is, according to P. Thomsen's map 
in DPV, xl (cf. 33, uncertain, but in the Middle 
Ages this ford, called Vadum Jacobi (wrongly from Gen. 
xxxii. 22), is often mentioned and was of consider- 
able strategic importance during the Crusades. Here 
Baldwin II was defeated in 1157 by Nür al-Din and 
in 1178 Baldwin IV built a fort below the crossing, 
but in the following year it was stormed by Salàh 
al-Din and destroyed. At a later date, a three-arched 
bridge was built of large blocks of basalt at the 
site of the ford (cf. illustrs. in DPV, xiii, 74). It is 
known to have been in existence in 1450 and was 
probably built not long before. The name “Bridge of 
Jacob’s daughters”, points to the old Vadum Jacobi, but 
is remarkable as Jacob did not have a number of 
daughters. 

One of the most important roads from Damascus 
to the lands west of the Jordan has probably always 
been the route via Fik (or Afik, perhaps Afek [Aphek] 
| Kings xx. 26, 30, cf. xiii. 22) to the south end of 
the Sea of Galilee, where the fordan was crossed by 
a ford where it leaves the Sea. A little south of the 
crossing are the ruins of two stone bridges, Umm al- 
Ķanātir and Djisr al-Sidd. Nothing is known of their 
history, but one of them is probably the bridge at the 
south end of the lake which al-Mukaddasi mentions 
in his description of Tabariyya [g.v.] and of which 
Yāķūt says that it had over 20 arches. As late as the 
16th century we are told by W. de Baldensel that he 
crossed the Jordan by a bridge here (Robinson, Biblical 
researches in Palestine”, iii). Close to the junction of the 
Yarmūk with the Jordan is a bridge, Djisr al-Mudjami‘, 
whence roads led to Mkes and Irbid below the hills 
of Karn Sartaba. Further to the south we again find 
a bridge, the Djisr al-Dàmiya, but it is now on dry 
land as the river has dug out a new bed here. It was 
built in 664/1266 by the vigorous Mamlük sultan 
Baybars, who also had bridges built at several other 
places (cf. Róhricht, Archives de l'Orient. latin, ii/1, 382; 
Clermont-Ganneau, in 74, ser. 7, vol. x [1887], 518). 
Among the most used is the bridge north of Jericho 
which leads to the Wadi Nimrin. 

In the brief descriptions of the Jordan in the Arab 
geographers there are a few details of some interest. 
Al-Mukaddasi mentions that the river is unnavigable. 
Yāķūt, quoting an older authority, says that the Jordan 
above the Lake of Tiberias was called the "Great" 
and between the Lake and the Dead Sea the “Little 
Jordan", which statement, however, is probably based 
on a confusion with the Yarmük. He mentions the 
sugar plantations watered by the river in al-Ghawr 
[see Riga]. Al-Dimashki mentions the hot springs near 
the Lake of Tiberias and of Mudjami‘ where the Yar- 
mük joins the Jordan. He also gives an account of 
the remarkable phenomenon at the river's end. The 
Jordan flows night and day into the Dead Sea with- 
out any outflow, yet the Sea does not increase in 
winter or decrease in summer. The main road from 
Damascus to Egypt goes, according to Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih (219) and the geographers who follow him, 
via Fik to the south end of the Lake of Tiberias and 
thence by a circuitous route via Tiberias to Baysàn. 
In the 14th century on the other hand, the route lay 
through a part of *Adjlün, as one descended from 
Baysàn into the Jordan valley to Mudjami‘ and thence 
over the bridge to follow the road to Irbid. In the 
15th century, a more northerly route began to come 
into use by going eastwards from the new capital 
Safat crossing the Jordan on the above-mentioned 
“Bridge of Jacob’s daughters" and thence via Nu‘ran 


and Kunaytra to Damascus. This road remained the 
usual one, and later, the road leading to and from 
the bridge was improved. 

From the end of the First World War until 1948, 
the Jordan, except in its extreme north, marked the 
boundary between the British mandated territory of 
Palestine and the newly-created Hashemite kingdom 
of Transjordan (see below, 2.) After 1948 and the 
establishment of the State of Israel, the river lay 
entirely within Israel north of its confluence with the 
Yarmük, and below there it divided the kingdom of 
Jordan from the West Bank of Palestine, after 1967 
becoming the effective frontier between Jordan and 
Israel. 

This new function of the Jordan as an international 
boundary, with its headwaters and tributaries often in 
military zones and with four powers (Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria) involved, has caused problems 
regarding the division of its waters and their utilisa- 
tion through the building of dams along the Jordan's 
headwaters and irrigation canals along its lower course. 
'The Hule drainage project completed by Israel in 
1957 channelled the Jordan there into two main canals, 
speeding the flow of water through the marshes, reduc- 
ing water loss by means of surface irrigation and mak- 
ing drained marshland available for agriculture. The 
Ghawr irrigation canal, 70 km/43 miles long, was 
completed along the river's east bank by Jordan in 
1967, permitting a great increase in agricultural pro- 
duction there. In Israel, as well as the Hule drainage 
project and the digging of a canal from the Sea of 
Galilee to Beth She'an, a water-supply grid has been 
constructed allowing 11,300 million cubic feet of the 
Jordan's water to be pumped to the arid regions of 
central and southern Israel. However, political and 
diplomatic difficulties continue to prevent the adop- 
tion of wider, regional policies of water utilisation. 
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(F. BunL-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

2. History 

(a) Up to 1250 

The name of al-Urdunn was first applied to one 
of the military and administrative districts (adjnad, sing. 
djund (g.v.]) that were established in the province of 
al-Sham (g.v.) in the wake of the early Islamic con- 
quests. The territory of the ģund al-Urdunn corre- 
sponds closely to that of the Byzantine province of 
Palaestina Secunda. Centred on its capital of Tabariyya 
[4.v.], only part of the original Gund falls within the 
borders of the present Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Given the varying descriptions of the early historians 
and geographers, the precise boundaries of djund al- 
Urdunn probably varied over time. For example, ac- 
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cording to al-Balādhurī, the diund embraced the towns 
of Fahl, Tabariyya, Baysan, Sūsiyya, Afik, Djarash, 
Bayt Ra’s, Kadas, ‘Akka, Sar, Saffüriyya, and the re- 
gion of the Djawlan. To this list al-Mukaddasi adds 
al-Farādhiyya, al-Ladjdjin, Kabul and Adhri'at. 
According to al-Ya'kübi, the population of the djund 
was a mixture of non-Arabs and Arabs, the latter 
especially Yamani tribes. 

As for the history of Transjordan proper in Islamic 
times, only a bare outline can be reconstructed. Under 
Byzantine rule, the region to the east of the Jordan 
river saw its greatest prosperity, particularly in the 
north. This is especially true of the sixth century A.D., 
when the region saw a general increase of settlement 
and the expansion of religious sites and public works. 
This period coincides with the rise of the Ghassānids 
[g.v.] and other Arab tribes to prominence as Byzantine 
allies along the eastern limes. Although the Sāsānid 


invasion of the region in 614 seems to have disrupted : 
the prosperity of the region, it was able to recover | 


and there are no signs of serious regional economic 
decline after the Byzantine recovery in 628 or imme- 
diately after the Islamic conquests of the 630s and 
640s. Indeed, the indigenous Christian populations con- 
tinued to flourish well after the conquests. 

The first significant conflict between Muslim and 
Byzantine troops took place at Mu'ta [9.v.] in central 
Transjordan in 8/629. In 9/630, it is said that local 


leaders from Ayla, Djarba", Ma‘an and Adhruh assem- | 


bled at Tabak in northern Arabia, where they made 
treaty arrangements with the Prophet Muhammad. 
However, it was not until the larger campaign of 


13/634 that Muslim armies successfully invaded the | 
region, with the surrender of Ma'àb (modern Rabba), | 


followed by the decisive Muslim victories at Dathin 


and Aģjnādayn [4.».] in southern Palestine. Subsequent. | 
Muslim victories east of the Jordan at Fahl and at | 


the Yarmük river (in 15/636) secured Transjordan as 
Islamic territory. 

Following the conquests, Transjordan was divided 
up between the adinád of al-Urdunn, Filastīn [9.v.] 
and Dimashk, which embraced most of the region. 
Archaeology attests to the growing Muslim presence 
in the area, including the development of urban areas 
like Amman [4.v.] in the subdistrict of al-Balka? [g.v.] 


and the princely estates on the desert fringe (the | 


Umayyad “desert castles" or Kusür [see BADIYA, in 
Suppl.]). Indeed, it seems likely that the kusūr were 


an important facet of the local economy. However, 
for most of tbe Umayyad period, the literary sources | 


have little to say about the region. The civil wars, 
which involved so many areas of the caliphate, appear 
to have had little direct impact on Transjordan. 
Although the ‘Abbasid family planned their revolt 
against the Umayyads from their estate at Humayma 
[9.2.] in the south, the region played no special role 
in the course of the ‘Abbasid revolution of 132/750. 


For a brief time, one former Umayyad commander, : 


Habib b. Murra, attempted to fend off ‘Abbasid forces 
in the Balka, but this was short-lived. Although 
‘Abbasid rule did not directly threaten the region’s 
prosperity, it is noteworthy that Transjordan did not 
attract the interest of the early ‘Abbasid élite as it 
had their Umayyad counterparts. Rather, the region 
became isolated from the direct supervision of the 
government, and, like other similar regions, was an 
occasional home to rebels. Some of these rebellions 
took on a pro-Yamani, pro-Umayyad, and even escha- 
tological flavour, as with the revolt of al-Faddayni (or 
al-Fudayni) in the vicinity of ‘Amman about 198/813 


and that of al-Mubarķa* [g.»] in 226/840. During | 


the ‘Abbasid period, the region's rugged terrain also 
provided sanctuary for brigand groups like the Zawakil 
v}. 
1 di the ‘Abbasid caliphate lost control of its provinces 
in the course of the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, 
southern al-Sham, including Transjordan, fell into the 
orbit of Egyptian-based states like that of the Tülünids, 
Ikhshidids, and Fātimids [gv], while the Ķarāmita 
[4.2.] and their tribal allies dominated the steppe and 
desert. The Fātimids are also known to have used 
the region as a source of tribal manpower. At the 
same time, rural and urban settlement appears to 
have contracted. Indeed, for Transjordan, this period 
is marked by the increasing prominence of Bedouin 
tribes, notably the Tayy? [g.v.], who appear to have 
arrived from northeastern Arabia by the mid 4th/10th 
century, and who are best represented by the short- 
lived Djarrahid dynasty [g.».]. However, the influence 
of nomadic groups in southern al-Shàm probably 
declined after the Fatimid victory over the allied tri- 


| bal forces of Tayyr?, Kalb and Kilāb at Ukhuwana in 


420/1029. Fatimid control over the region effectively 
ended in 463/1071 when the Türkmen adventurer 
Atsiz b. Uvak [g.v.] answered Fatimid appeals for mil- 
itary assistance in Palestine and proceeded to occupy 


| all of southern al-Shàm for himself, only to have his 


domains absorbed by the Saldjükid amir Tutush [qg.».] 
in 472/1079. 

In the early 6th/12th century, the lands east of the 
Jordan were a buffer zone between the Crusaders and 
Muslim princes in Cairo and Damascus. Early on, 
the region was governed by Türkmen warlords, but 
by 509/1115 Baldwin I of Jerusalem had taken direct 
control of the region, and Transjordan became a 
barony dominated by the two principal Crusader 
strongholds in the region, al-Karak and al-Shawbak/ 
Montréal [g.vv.]. These two fortresses were the target 
of Fatimid and, later, Ayyübid assaults under Salah 
al-Din. Under the Ayyübids, much of the region be- 
came an appanage for princes like al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa 
[¢.v.]. Under these princes, Transjordan saw a prolif- 
eration of fortified settlements and the return of some 
of its former prosperity. 

Bibliography: |. Sources. The Arabic geogra- 
phical texts collected in the BGA all have relevant 
information on the djund of al-Urdunn and on Trans- 
jordan, especially Ibn Khurradadhbih, 78, Ya'ķūbī, 
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danie, Palestine, ed. Dahan, Damascus 1963 is also 
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(b) From 1250 to 1920 

After 648/1250, Transjordan passed for over two- 
and-a-half centuries under Mamlük control, forming 
part of the province of Syria, governed from Damascus. 
As noted in (a) above, the region had many castles 
and fortified points in the Crusading and Ayyübid 
periods, such as al-Karak and al-Shawbak [9.vv.]. In 
addition to these two mentioned above, the Kal‘at al- 
Rabad at 'Adjlün [g.v.], built by al-Malik al-‘Adil Abū 
Bakr b. Ayyüb's commander ‘Izz al-Din Usama in 
580/1184-5, was added to in Mamluk times and sur- 
vived more or less intact until the severe earthquake 
of 1837. At al-Karak, Baybars I [g.v.] added further 
defensive works after it had passed to him in 671/1272 
from the Ayyübid ‘Umar, son of al-Malik al-‘Adil Abū 
Bakr, and that sultan also rebuilt the fortress of al- 
Salt. The fort at al-Azrak, to the west of ‘Amman, 
built or rebuilt by the Ayyübid commander “Izz al- 
Din in the first half of the 7th/13th century, con- 
ünued in use under the Mamlüks and was intact 
enough in 1918 for T.E. Lawrence to make it his head- 
quarters before pushing northwards to Dar‘a/Deraa 
and Damascus. 

Administratively, the hilly region of northern Trans- 
jordan, the Balka’ [g.v.], with its main settlement at 
Hisban, was usually administered ultimately from the 
Syrian capital Damascus, falling within the "southern 
flank" (safka kibliyya) of that very large province, with 
its administrative centre at Dar‘a. Al-Karak, however, 
was usually a separate niydba, as in the exposition of 
administrative geography of Ibn Fad] Allāh al-‘Umari 
and the secretarial manual of al-Kalkashandi. The for- 
mer mentions four administrative divisions of southern 
Transjordan, essentially the hill region of the Sharāt, 
that of the chef-lieu al-Karak itself, and those of al- 
Shawbak, Zughar and Ma‘an. Al-Karak was a place 
of exile or imprisonment for rebellious or suspected 
princes and amirs, and just before his death, sultan 
al-Nāsir Muhammad b. Ķalāwūn [g.v.] entrusted its 
government to his son Ahmad. An important aspect 
of the na’ib’s duties was attempting to control the local 
Bedouin. Al-Kalkashandi states that, amongst the Bana 
Djudhām [4.».], there were the Sakhr at al-Karak, the 
Mahdi in the Balka’, the "Ukba and Zuhayr at al- 
Shawbak, and the Sa‘id at Salkhad and in the Hawran 
[g.vv.]. See M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à 
l'époque des Mamelouks d’après les auteurs arabes, Paris 1923, 
236-8; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, i, 334, xii, 220-32. 

Mamlük control over Transjordan weakened, with 
the general decay of the state, in the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. Thus the region round 'Adjlün became the focus 
of a tribal amirate under the Ghazawi family, who 
managed to extend their power across the Jordan to 
the rural hinterlands of Jerusalem and Hebron. After 
922/1516, Transjordan passed under Ottoman Turkish 
control for some four centuries. Under the new Otto- 
man administrative arrangements, the district round 
*Adilün now became a sandjak, with the Ghazawis as 
sandjak bey, until the mid-11th/17th century; these 
amīrs of ‘Adjliin also frequently held the lucrative post 
of amir al-hadjdj, providing the military escort for the 
Syrian pilgrims to the Holy Places in Arabia. At the 
beginning of the 12th/18th century, *Adjlūn was briefly 


part of the sandjak of Saydā/Sidon. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the sandjak of "Adjlūn appears as such in the 
1266/1849 sālnāme, but in 1865 as a kadā of the 
sandjak of the Hawran, with Irbid as its administrative 
centre. Al-Shawbak or al-Karak formed a separate 
sandjak in the 10th-11th/16th-17th centuries, whilst the 
sālnāme of 1311/1893 gives the sandjak at that time 
as that of Ma‘an or al-Karak (see A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 242, 245, 
246). 

We derive information on demography and on the 
agricultural and financial situation of Transjordan in 
early Ottoman times from the Ottoman state defters, 
in particular, the mufassal ones for 1005/1596-7; see 
W.-D. Hütteroth and K. Abdulfattah, Historical geography 
of Palestine, Transjordan and southern Syria in the late sixteenth 
century, Erlanger Geographische Arbeiten, Sonderband 
5, Erlangen 1977. 

In the first three decades of the 11th/17th century, 
the great amir Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n II was able to 
expand into the Hawrān and the *Adjlün region until 
his defeat and capture at the hands of the Ottoman 
governor of Damascus Kücük Ahmed Pasha [see FAKHR 
AL-DIN]. After this success, the Ottoman authorities 
attempted to tighten their grip on Transjordan. The 
hegemony of the Ghazawis of ‘Adjliin was gradually 
reduced, but Ottoman hopes of closer control were 
thwarted by extensive movements of Bedouin, espe- 
cially in the 12th/18th and early 19th centuries, when 
growing pressure from the northwards movement in 
Nadjd of the ‘Anaza [4.».] pushed other tribes towards 
Transjordan, such as the Sakhr [9.v.] and their rivals 
the ‘Adwan and the Huwaytat. The resultant increased 
insecurity affected the Pilgrimage route, which com- 
pelled the Ottoman authorities to pay subsidies to the 
tribal shaykhs in order to ensure unimpeded access to 
the Holy Places. Even so, Ottoman suspiciousness and 
duplicitous dealings by the Porte led on occasion to 
violent attacks on the Syrian Pilgrimage caravan, as 
in 1756, when 20,000 pilgrims were reported killed 
or dead from thirst in the desert, and many more 
enslaved by the Bedouin. A further destabilising fac- 
tor was the attacks in the opening years of the 19th 
century by the Wahhabis. Wahhabi influence was felt 
at al-Karak by 1806, when local tribes acknowledged, 
if only nominally, the overlordship of Su'üd b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz. In 1809 Wahhābī forces raided up the Wadi 
Sirhan, and in 1810 another raid via al-Azrak reached 
to within a few miles of Damascus; fortunately for 
the Ottomans, pressure on the first Su'üdi state by 
Muhammad "Alī Pasha of Egypt and his sons relieved 
Damascus of more threats. 

Muhammad ‘Ali’s occupation of Syria during the 
1830s triggered off various protest revolts, in partic- 
ular in 1834 when the introduction of conscription 
was attempted. Rebels in the towns of Palestine were 
pursued by [brahim Pasha across the Jordan and 
crushed at al-Karak and al-Salt. But once the Egyptians 
withdrew from Syria in 1841, tribal anarchy had full 
rein in Transjordan. Thus in the troubled decades 
which followed, the Christian villagers of Tafila in 
the southern part of the Sharat abandoned their homes; 
in 1880 a number of Christian families left their homes 
in al-Karak to establish themselves at the deserted site 
of Madaba. Up to 1867 there were apparently no 
villages and no cultivation east of al-Salt. Whereas a 
more northerly region like the Hawran increased in 
settlements and in population during the second half 
of the 19th century, this economic and agricultural 
progress tailed off as one went southwards, and there 
may even have been regression in the south; thus the 
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population of al-Karak, estimated at 8,000 in 1872, | 


was down to ca. 2,000 by 1895. In 1851 the Ottomans 
installed a kā'im-makām at Irbid over the sandjak of the 
*Adjlün district, within the mutasariflik of Nabulus. Alter 


the great wilāyet reorganisation of the Grand Vizier | 
Fu'ād Pasha and Midhat Pasha [g.vv.] of 1864, which | 
included the wilāyet of Damascus, further attempts |, 


were made to impose order in Transjordan. Muslim 
refugees from the Caucasus were brought in, such as 
the settlement of Circassians [see GERKEs] at ‘Amman 
in 1878 and in the Golan heights near al-Kunaytira/ 


Quneitra. The Ottomans managed to collect some | 


taxes as far south as al-Karak by 1882, and by 1893 
established an administrative presence in al-Karak and 
Ma‘an. Even so, Ottoman control in southern Trans- 


jordan remained tenuous. The Bedouin tribes had to ` 


be largely left to settle their internal disputes, such as 
those of the Sakhr and the ‘Adwan, by fighting, with 
occasional punitive expeditions, not usually very suc- 


cessful, by the Turks, such as that of 1869 against | 


the Sakhr; and 1891-5 there was fighting around Petra. 


Unrest continued into the early 20th century. A | 


notable event of the opening years was the extension 


of the Hidjaz Railway [g.v.] to al-Zarka? by 1902 and | 


Ma‘an by 1904. It was constructed under consider- 
able difficulties, including from Bedouin attacks, since 
the tribal shaykhs saw it as affecting their traditional 


role as protectors (at a price) of the Pilgrimage car- | 


avans. Friction between the local population of south- 
ern Transjordan and Turkish officialdom and its 


soldiery continued. A local revolt against the Turkish | 


garrison in al-Shawbak took place in 1905. In 1910, 


the same year as that of the Hawrān [g.»] rising, a | 


more serious outbreak took place at al-Karak, in which 


tribesmen and sedentaries joined together against | 


Ottoman attempts at land registration. (regarded as 
inter alia the prelude to increased taxation), at the con- 
fiscation of personal arms and at a census as the pre- 
liminary for the introduction of conscription. Tribesmen 
of the Sakhr and ‘Atiyya attacked the Hidjaz Railway 
and the station at Katrana, that nearest to al-Karak, as 
symbols of Ottoman penetration of the region. The revolt 
was bloodily suppressed by troops sent from Damascus, 
and the local Madjali family of al-Karak, regarded 
by the Turks as ringleaders, outlawed, but the resul- 
tant intensification of Arab-Turkish negative feeling pre- 
pared the way for the Arab Revolt of a few years later. 

The Ottoman empire entered the First World War 
in November 1914, but the Arab population of Trans- 


jordan was not greatly affected until June 1916 when | 


the Sharif al-Husayn b. ‘Ali [g.v.] raised the flag of 
rebellion in the Hidjaz. In June 1917 T.E. Lawrence 
and Shaykh Awda Abū Tayyi? of the eastern Huwaytat 


defeated a Turkish force south of Ma‘an and in July ; 


captured al-‘Akaba/Aqaba. This last success made it 


now possible to concert operations with Allenby’s Allied | 


forces in Palestine. An attack by British and Common- 
wealth forces across the Jordan in early spring 1918 
could not be sustained, but the Sharif Faysal [see 


FAYSAL IJ and his Arab forces in southern Transjordan | 


attacked Ma‘an and destroyed several sections south | 


of the town, thus isolating the Turkish garrisons along 
the railway to Medina for the rest of the War, an 
isolation sealed by the Imperial Camel Corps's seizure 
of al-Mudawwara, east of al-‘Akaba, a vital source of 
water for running locomotives. By 23 September al- 
Salt was taken, ‘Amman two days later and Dar‘a 
on 28 September, whilst the Turkish 2nd Corps which 
had been occupying Ma‘an surrendered. Thus Trans- 
jordan was now clear, after almost exactly four cen- 
turies, of any Ottoman presence. 


During the War, the attitude of the Arab notables 
and shaykhs of Transjordan had varied. Faysal received 
much valuable support from such Arab tribes as the 
Ruwala [g.v.] of northern Arabia, the Huwaytat and 
some of the Sakhr in the Balkà?. Other tribes, includ- 
ing most of the Sakhr, had, however, tended to hedge, 
as also was the case with the sedentary clans. The 
Christian clans generally favoured Faysal, and notables 


| from al-Karak and Mādaba were exiled by the Otto- 
; man military authorities to Adana province for their 


Sharifian sympathies. Many of the Muslim clans never- 
theless regarded the Ottomans as upholders of the 
cause of Islam and were suspicious of the Sharif al- 
Husayn and his sons because of their British connec- 
tions. Several of these leading skaykks were invited by 
the Ottomans to Damascus, and feasted and honoured 
there. Only when it became clear that the Ottoman 
position in Transjordan was unsustainable did some 
of these shaykhs begin to declare their support for 
Faysal and his cause. 

When Damascus was captured and the Turkish army 
retreated northwards to the Taurus line, the whole 
of the Levant was placed under an Occupied Enemy 
Territories Administration, with the eastern part of 
Syria, including Transjordan, coming under Faysal’s 
control. From the Balkà? southwards, Transjordan was 
placed under a military administration headed by 
Faysal’s commander-in-chief, the ‘Iraki former Otto- 
man Army officer Dja‘far al-‘Askari, and local notables 
summoned to swear allegiance to the Sharifian govern- 
ment in Damascus. At the end of 1919, this govern- 
ment divided its Syrian territories into eight liwa's: 
that of the Ķawrān included the regions of ‘Adjlin 
and Irbid with its chef-lieu at Dar‘a; that of the Balka’ 
was centred on al-Salt; whilst the fied’ of al-Karak was 
extended southwards into northern Hidjàz to include 
the neighbourhood of Tabūk [q.v.]. But on the whole, 


: Transjordan was a neglected part of Sharifian Syria; 


Faysal was pre-occupied with much more pressing 
things, within the framework of Allied rivalries and 
intentions for the Greater Syrian region. Consequently, 
unrest and instability continued within Transjordan. 
Although proclaimed King of Syria by the General 
Syrian Congress in March 1920, Faysal was forced 


; out of Syria in July 1920 under French pressure [see 


AL-SHAM. 2. (b)]. It was his elder brother, *Abd Allàh, 
al-Husayn's second son, who in November 1920 
arrived at Ma‘an and in February 1921 established 
himself in ‘Amman as Amir of Transjordan. 
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(c) The modem period 

Tribesmen in central Jordan divide their history 
into two periods: “the age of shaykhs” and “the age 
of government". The age of government arrived deci- 
sively with the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in World 
War I, the division of the Fertile Crescent between 
Britain and France, and the creation of a British man- 
date for Palestine and Transjordan (renamed Jordan 
on independence in 1946). When the Amir ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Husayn [g.v.], the Sharif Husayn’s [9.v.] second 
son, arrived in "Ammān [g.v.] in March 1921, osten- 
sibly on his way to Damascus, the rudimentary British 
administration in the territory welcomed him. ‘Abd 
Allah had a claim on British support owing to his 
father's alliance with Britain during World War I 
which produced the Arab Revolt; Britain needed to 
set up a governing structure in Transjordan which 
would not cost too much and which would fulfill its 
mandatory duty to train its mandated subjects in the 
art of self-government. They came to an agreement: 
‘Abd Allāh stayed in ‘Amman, and a British subsidy 
and a British-led and armed security force put him 
miles ahead of local tribal shaykhs. 

The signs of modern statehood were developed 
during ‘Abd Allāh's period of rule, 1921-51: a capital 
(Amman), a flag, and territory delimited by recognised 
borders. Jordan’s borders with its neighbours Syria 
and Irak have remained firm to the present. Its bor- 
der with Palestine/changed as a result of the 1948 
and 1967 Arab-Israeli wars when Jordan came to rule 
and then lost the Palestinian territories known as East 
Jerusalem and the West Bank. In the 1960s the bor- 
der with Saudi Arabia south of the Jordanian port 
of ‘Akaba was adjusted slightly in favour of Jordan 
to allow for the development of Jordan’s only port. 

Within its present borders, Jordan comprises 36,165 
square miles with average annual rainfall varying by 
region from 25 inches in the northwest corner to 0-10 
inches in the eastern desert. Over 91% of Jordan is 
desert or semi-desert. It is entirely land-locked with 
the exception of the port of ‘Akaba which gives access 
to the Red Sea. There are few resources: phosphates, 
potash, the skills and services provided by its popu- 
lation, transit rights for oil pipelines and goods car- 
ried by truck. 

In 1920 the population of Transjordan was around 
225,000, divided almost equally between peasants and 
herders. Arabs were by far the majority; there was 
also a small number of Turcomans, Chechens and 
Circassians who had fled their homelands in the 
Caucasus as Russian rule advanced southwards in the 
19th century. The vast majority of inhabitants were 
Muslim; a small number of Arab Christians lived on 
the highlands overlooking the Jordan Valley. Amman 
was a very small, mainly Circassian settlement in 1921; 
the largest town. was al-Salt [g.v.] with a population 
of around 20,000. In 1938 the total population of 
Transjordan was estimated at 300,000 (probably too 
low); at that time *Amman and al-Salt each had a 
population of around 20,000. 

During the rule of Amir, later King, ‘Abd Allah, 
an administrative and legislative structure on a 
European model gradually emerged. More important 
to Jordan's long-term existence were the creation of 
an army, the Arab Legion, under British command, 
and the registration of land along European lines of 
private ownership. The army put an end to tribal 
raiding within the state and across state borders, and 
replaced those traditional methods of the redistribu- 
tion of wealth amongst nomadic tribes with work and 
welfare. Land registration carried out under British 


auspices in the 1930s created a grid of small land- 
holdings largely held by those who farmed them. 
There did not develop in Transjordan large dispari- 
ties of wealth based on landownership as in Egypt, 
Syria and ‘Irak. 

In 1946, when Transjordan was granted its indepen- 
dence by Britain, the Amir ‘Abd Allah became King 
‘Abd Allah, and the name of his kingdom was changed 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan (al-Mamlaka al- 
Urdunniyya al-Hàshimiyya). Britain continued to provide 
a subsidy to the state, and arms and officers to the 
army. In the 1948 Arab-Israeli war the army defended 
and occupied the Palestinian territories of the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem; they became part of Jordan 
in 1950. In 1951 King ‘Abd Allah was assassinated 
by a Palestinian. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Talal who abdicated in 1952 for reasons of mental 
incompetence. Talal was succeeded by his eldest son 
Husayn (1935-99). King Husayn’s brother, Crown 
Prince Hasan, was his designated heir, but just before 
his death, he appointed his son ‘Abd Allah as successor. 

Jordan survived the regional turmoil of the 1950s 
owing to military and economic support from Britain 
and the United States. In 1957 American aid replaced 
British aid and the U.S. Sixth Fleet was sent to the 
shores of Lebanon in a demonstration of support for 
King Husayn, who had been threatened by a coup 
d'état. In 1958 British paratroopers were sent to Jordan 
during the ‘Iraki revolution. Within Jordan a grow- 
ing community of interests among army, governing 
élite, and king allowed for a concentration of power 
in the king’s hands. The British commander of the 
Arab Legion, Sir John Bagot Glubb, was dismissed 
in 1956 and thereafter the officer corps was Jordanised. 
The army remained loyal to King Husayn during the 
attempted coup in 1957, and since then power has 
remained firmly in royal hands. Jordan’s participation 
in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war cost it the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem, which it lost to Israel, and, tem- 
porarily, U.S. aid. The subsequent growth of the mil- 
itary wing of the Palestine Liberation Organisation in 
Jordan led to a confrontation with the Jordanian army 
in 1970-1 which forced the PLO out of the country. 

The 1970s and 80s was a period of economic boom 
and bust and of tight political control. Economic growth 
in the public sector was fuelled by foreign aid and 
governmental borrowing; growth in the private sector 
was thanks to remittances from Palestinian workers in 
the expanding oil economies of the Gulf to their fam- 
ilies in Jordan. American aid was cut and replaced 
by Arab aid in 1978 when King Husayn did not join 
in the Camp David negotiations between Egypt and 
Israel. 

No elections were held and parliament did not sit 
from 1967 to 1984; political life was limited to jock- 
eying for royal favour amongst a small élite. The door 
to political life was cautiously opened in 1984 with 
elections to fill parliamentary seats vacated by death 
since the last elections in 1967. In 1989 there were 
full parliamentary elections and since then elections 
have been held every four years. Elections have served 
to shift public perceptions of political responsibility 
from the king to his government in the recurrent eco- 
nomic crises since the bread riots of 1989. The monar- 
chy is not, however, above politics and King Husayn 
still retained control of all aspects of policy, internal 
and external. In the 1993 and 1997 elections, re-draw- 
ing of electoral boundaries gave rural constituencies 
loyal to the king unduly large representation. The 
official reasoning behind this imbalance was to give 
voice to “areas in Jordan which have long been 
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deprived of securing their basic needs.” In political | 
terms, reducing the representation of the ‘Amman- 
Zarka urban conglomerate which accounts for nearly 
half the country’s population to only a quarter of the 
seats in parliament reduces the strength of the oppo- | 
sitional Islamist and Palestinian voices concentrated | 
there. This encouragement of the nativist politics of | 
the countryside in recent elections may, however, be 
of doubtful utility to the state and the monarchy in 
the long term. 

The population of Jordan in 1996 was estimated 
at 4.38 million. ‘Amman is the largest city by far | 
with 1.2 million inhabitants; Zarķā” is the next largest 
with 585,000. This ten-fold increase from an estimated 
476,000 before the 1948 war is because of high rates | 
of natural increase and the history of Palestine. With 
the end of the Palestine mandate and the creation of 
the state of Israel, Jordan gained the Palestinian ter- 
ritories of the West Bank and East Jerusalem and | 
some 850,000 Palestinians; the territory of Jordan | 
increased by about 6% and its population tripled. In 
1967 while Jordan lost all Palestinian territory and 
some population, an estimated 300,000 Palestinians 
from the West Bank and East Jerusalem fled or were 
forced across the river to Jordan. In the wake of the 
Gulf War in 1991, another 300,000 Palestinians were 
forced out of Kuwait and ended up in Jordan. Since 
1948 the proportion of Jordan’s population with | 
Palestinian roots has been assumed to be between 60 | 
and 75% although no official numbers have ever been 
made available. i 

Jordan’s changing demographic profile has had a 
profound impact on its politics and its economy. The 
lack of urban mass during the mandate contributed | 
to the weak development of Arab nationalism in 
Jordan compared to neighbouring mandates. A dis- 
tinct Jordanian sense of identity did not begin to 
develop in any meaningful way until significant num- 
bers of Palestinians arrived in 1948 and began to ; 
compete for the resources of the state. State resources | 
were spent on trying to settle and maintain Palestinian 
refugees in camps, but the country also benefited 
from the influx of capital of middle class Palestinians | 
and from foreign aid directed towards Palestinians | 
made destitute by the war. Jordan had only one gov- 
ernment secondary school which offered a complete 
four-year curriculum (boys only), and the better edu- 
cated Palestinians were an asset. 

From the 1960s until 1990, remittances from 
Palestinians working in the expanding oil economies 
of the Gulf were an important source of capital and | 
foreign exchange in Jordan. When these Palestinians 
were forced to leave the Gulf countries as a result of 
the 1990-1 Gulf War, their capital spurred a construc- ; 
tion boom and the start-up of new businesses in | 
Jordan. Although the loss of steady remittances could : 
pose economic problems in the long term, Jordan’s | 
1994 peace agreement with Israel and the mutual 
recognition of Israel and the PLO has created the 
possibility of regional economic development helped | 
by international investment in the peace process. 
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“URF (a.), custom, customary law (also ‘apa, 
[go]. 
l. The status of custom in Islamic law 
Custom was not one of the formal sources of law 
(usūl, sing. ast) in classical Islamic law. In practice, 
however, custom was frequently drawn on as a mate- 
rial source of law. Eventually, in the 16th century, it 
gained something close to formal recognition; but 
before that time attempts were made to incorporate 


| custom in the law without granting it formal recog- 


nition, particularly (but not only) by Hanafi jurists. 

Abū Yüsuf (d. 182/798), an early leader of the 
Hanafi school, was inclined to recognise custom (urf) 
not as a formal source, but rather as part of the 
sunna, which in his view is based both on custom and 
on the practice of the Prophet (al-Sarakhsī, K. al- 


j Mabsüt, Cairo 1324-31/1906-13, xii, 142, cf. also 138). 


This approach implies that custom can prevail over 
a written text (nas). Abü Yüsuf's position was rejected, 
however, by subsequent generations. The opposing 
position—which coloured much of the treatment of 
custom by Hanaff jurists—is expressed by al-Sarakhsi 
(d. 483/1090), who held that custom cannot prevail 
over a written text (nass) (ibid., xii, 142, cf. also 138). 

Essentially, Islamic law up to the 16th century 
resolved the tension between theory and practice by 
de facto recognition of the role of custom. This was 
achieved by several devices. One was recourse to 
other, legitimate, sources of law. A particularly impor- 
tant principle in this context was istiksān [q.v.], ie. 
personal preference of a jurist: a given customary prac- 
tice could be incorporated into the law, but the jus- 
tification for doing so would be istiķsān. This procedure 
had the further advantage that a ruling based on istih- 
san overrode one based on &iyás. Another principle 
used to the same end was darüra "necessity", as invoked 
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in al-Sarakhsi's statement wa "I-haradj madfū* shar“ (“a 


law that is unduly difficult for people to live with | 


may be rejected by the sharia”). Recourse to these 
principles was particularly frequent in the area of com- 
mercial law. 

Custom could also be integrated into Islamic law 
by identifying it with sunna or idjmā. Before the body 
of hadith was finally closed (around the lith century), 
there was in fact no need to accept custom as a for- 
mal source of law, for custom could still become part 
of sunna by finding expression in hadith. For this rea- 
son, and because custom could still be identified with 
idjmā, early legal texts almost never refer to custom 
in association with istiksān. 

Muslim jurists could also include custom in the law 
on the basis of the principle that any lawful agree- 


ment between parties has legal force. For it could be | 


said that custom is no more than an agreement be- 
tween a large number of people, whence the common 
maxim al-thabit bi '-urf ka ’l-thābit bi "L-shart (“what is 
established by virtue of custom is like what is estab- 
lished by virtue of an agreed condition”). The principle 
is invoked mainly in relation to the rights and duties 
of parties to contracts in a broad variety of areas: loans, 
hire, power of attorney, suretyship, damages, etc. 


In the course of time, however, the quantity of | 


material derived from custom reached such propor- 
tions that, from the late 13th century, custom began 
moving from the periphery of legal theory to become 
by the 16th century a virtually independent factor 
in Hanafī legal thought. Thus Zayn al-‘Abidin Ibn 


Nudjaym (d. 970/1563) writes the words wa-"lam anna | 


itibār al-Gda wa "luf yurdja* ilayh fi "-fikh fi masā'il 
kathīra hattā dja'alū dhàlka asl" (“know that custom 
and usage are so frequently taken into consideration 
in the law that they [the jurists] have made it a for- 
mal source") (al-Ashbah wa "l-naza^ir, Cairo 1378/1968, 


93). Also, from the early 16th century onwards, spe- | 


cial chapters on custom can be found in the legal lit- 


erature, e.g. Ibn Nudjaym, of. cit; Muhammad Amin | 


Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1252/1836), al-*Urf, in Madjmit‘at rasa’il 
Ibn ‘Abidin. 
The last stage in the process of recognising cus- 


tom as a formal source is in a sense marked by the | 


Medjelle [g.v.] (the Ottoman Civil Code promulgated 
in 1877), whose authors, following the work of 16th 
century jurists, compiled the main rulings concerning 
custom in ten articles that form part of the intro- 


duction; though it should be said that the Medjelle was | 


not a code of religious law but of secular legislation. 
Modern scholars of Muslim law generally devote a 
chapter on custom along with their writing on the 
classical sources. This seems to imply that they con- 
sider custom a source of law as well (e.g. Shawki 
‘Abduh al-Sahi, al-Madkhal li "I-dirásat al-fikh al-islámi, 
Cairo 1989, 295). 
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2. Arab customary law (for other customary 
legal systems, see s.v. SADA) 

1. Regional features 

Information about Arab customary law is very 
unevenly distributed. Most of North Africa is from 
this point of view terra incognita, and even the cus- 
tomary legal systems of southern Arabia, which were 
particularly highly developed, and for which many 


| unpublished documents survive, remain largely un- 


known. Among the areas for which there is rela- 
tively good published information we may distinguish 
(mainly on the basis of procedural differences) the fol- 
lowing groupings (within each of which there are also 
local differences): 

A. The Mashrik 

1. The Bedouin, and many of the sedentary peo- 
ple, of what will be called the Central Region. 
This includes Sinai (to which the account that fol- 
lows especially applies), Palestine, Jordan, and parts 
of the Syrian Desert and northern Arabia. In the 
legal systems of this region, the parties to a dispute 
must first reach agreement on a precise definition of 
the issue(s) in dispute between them (including who 
will be plaintiff, tālib, and who defendant, matlūb, with 
regard to each issue) and on the identity of the jus- 
ticiar (kādī in some communities, "āriffa) in others) 
who is to hear the case. The justiciar has some of 
the characteristics of a judge (his decisions can be 
used as precedents and trials are normally public) and 
some of those of an arbitrator (he has only such pow- 
ers as are given to him by the parties. The parties 
are free to ask anyone they want to act as the jus- 
ticiar in their case; but they will usually select some- 
one from a pool of men in the community who are 
recognised as justiciars, by virtue either of frequently 
acüng as such, or of having been formally appointed 
as such, e.g. by a gathering of the elders of the tribe. 
There are also certain descent groups which by tra- 
dition supply certain specialised types of justiciar: thus 
through much of this region justiciars for cases involv- 
ing ‘rd “honour” [9.v.] traditionally come from a cer- 
tain group within the Masa‘id tribe, while those for 
cases involving physical violence come from a certain 
group within the Bali tribe. These hereditary justiciars 
are considered the highest authority (manhā) for the 
settlement of disputes relating to their respective spe- 
cialities; such disputes can also be settled, however, 
with the consent of the parties, by local justiciars. 

Each party promises the other to appear before 
the justiciar (usually at his home) on an agreed date; 
the defendant promises the plaintiff to execute any 
judgement there may be against him, and the plain- 
tiff promises the defendant not to sue again on the 


; same claim if the proceedings result in victory for the 


defendant. Each promise is given legal effect by means 
of a tripartite contract involving promisor, promisee 
and a guarantor. This transaction is the standard form 
of contract in these systems; it takes the place of the 
bipartite contract that is familiar to us, and is used 


; in many contexts. It gives the promisee an effective 


sanction against the guarantor in the event that the 
promiser fails to perform (see below). 

The proceedings before the justiciar are adversar- 
ial; parties may be represented by an attorney (Kabir). 
The justiciar is entitled to a fee (nzka) from each 
party; the losing party must afterwards reimburse the 
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victorious party for this payment. The plaintiff makes 
a formal pleading (Aidjdja), the defendant responds 
with his /djdja, the justiciar formally summarises the 
pleadings, there follows informal discussion in which 
all those present may participate, and finally the jus- 
ticiar renders a formal judgement (hakk) in which he 
finds for either plainuff or defendant. Each party must 
then formally state either that it accepts the judge- 
ment, or that it wants the case tried again before an- 
other justiciar. In all, a case may be tried by up to 
three successive justiciars, but as soon as two judge- 
ments coincide, the matter is concluded. 

If the plaintiff wins, the justiciar may order the 
defendant to pay amends to the plaintiff, or he may 
order the defendant to make symbolic amends (e.g. 
by publicly retracting a defamatory statement), or both; 
he may also order the defendant to undertake some 
other action, e.g. divorce his wife or hand over pos- 
session of a piece of land. Awards are often substantial, 
sometimes even ludicrous, and a victorious plaintiff 
will frequently renounce part or even all of the mate- 
rial amends due to him. The justiciar’s responsibili- 
ties end with his judgement; if the defendant shows 
signs of trying to evade execution, then the defend- 
ant’s guarantor has a duty to the plaintiff either to 
ensure that the defendant does what he is supposed 
to do or (as far as possible) to do it in his stead. 

2. The sedentary tribes and the Bedouin of 
Northern Yemen. The evidence here is less exten- 
sive than for the Central Region (there is, for exam- 
ple, no adequate first-hand account of a trial in the 
literature), but it appears that the proceedings are 
broadly similar: the parties agree on the identity of 
a justiciar (muhakkam or mukawwil), and exchange 
promises that are given legal force by means of guar- 
anties. It is normally a chief (naķīb or shaykh at the 
higher levels, Gz at the lowest level) who acts as jus- 
ticiar; in this there is a marked contrast with the 
Central Region, where the office of justiciar is usu- 
ally quite distinct from that of shaykh (though a shaykh 
may at times act as a justiciar). Yemeni procedure 
differs from procedure in the Central Region in that 
the parües give promises not only to each other, but 
also to the justiciar: not to sabotage the proceedings 
(e.g. by attacking each other or by attacking the jus- 
ticiar himself) and to carry out his decision. Each 
party accompanies its promises with a pledge, usually 
in the form of guns (banddik al-/adál/ al-musaffi/ al-nasaf ) 
deposited with the justiciar; the pledges are returned 
to the parties if they keep their promises; if they do 
not, the guns can presumably be redeemed only by 
some kind of payment to the justiciar (this being dis- 
tinct from the fee, udjra, that he may receive). Other 
procedures are like those in the Central Region: a 
case may be tried several times, each time before a 
different justiciar; there are justiciars (known in the 
Yemen as marügha or furit) who possess special high 
authority (the term manhã is also used in this con- 
text); and a litigant who demands a retrial must get 
permission for it from the justiciar whose decision he 
is rejecting. This permission is given in Yemen only 
in exchange for a pledge (banadik al-djar/ al-kasr/ al- 
miyya/ al-ta'kis/ al-ta'kīz). In some areas, at least, the 
pledge only has to be redeemed by a payment if the 
next justiciar confirms his predecessors decision. A 
characterisüc feature of North Yemeni law is the 
slaughter of an animal ('akira), ideally a bull, as a ges- 
ture of conciliation or supplication; a similar practice 
is widespread in Morocco [see ‘AR, in Suppl], but 
exists only in a very limited way elsewhere in the 
Mashrik. 


3. The semi-sedentary tribes of lower ‘Irak (where, 
in contrast to the other three regions, it seems likely 
that customary law has largely disappeared). Here too 
we find the justiciar ( farīd(a), pl. farada, or rif, pl. 
arāf, ‘wraf) as a distinct office, and here, too, the man 
appointed is said to be chosen by the parties. But 
the institution of guarantor, so important elsewhere 
in the Mashrik, was apparently unknown, or at least 
rarely used. This may be connected with the fact that 
in many places there were powerful skaykhs, of a kind 
not common in the Central Region or Yemen, who 
could ensure that the parties fulfilled all their foren- 
sic obligations (and who might themselves act as jus- 
ticiars). Most trials presumably took place in the tribal 
guest-house (mudīf); the exact procedures have not 
been described. Re-trials were evidently not uncom- 
mon, but the notion of specialised justiciars possess- 
ing higher authority than ordinary ones seems to be 
absent. 

From early in the 20th century, in Egypt and in 
the Fertile Crescent (but not in the Yemen), govern- 
ments issued regulations setting up special courts that 
administered customary law in those regions where it 
seemed appropriate. These courts were mostly abol- 
ished during the third quarter of the century. The 
judges in the state customary law courts were usually 
local men, and their decisions were based largely on 
the traditional law of the area of their jurisdiction. 
The procedures followed in these courts were, how- 
ever, generally new and alien. The tribal law courts 
seem to have been particularly well-established in 
‘Irak (where their beginnings go back to the late Otto- 
man period), and it is not always easy to distinguish 
in the literature on ‘Irak between autochthonous pro- 
cedures and those introduced by the authorities. 

B. The Maghrib 

Procedures of the type that have just been de- 
scribed, in which disputes are tried in a formal pub- 
lic hearing before one man, do not seem to be attested 
as a common mode of dispute settlement in the cus- 
tomary law of any Arabic-speaking community in 
North Africa. Here disputes are settled by other means, 
for instance by negotiation, by mediation or by deci- 
sion of a council (dama‘a [q.v., esp. ii.]). We find such 
councils among, for instance, the Rgaybat of the 
Western Sahara and the Dhwi Mni‘ (Doui Menia) of 
eastern Morocco. Judicial councils are evidently the 
result of Berber influence, and are not attested in the 
Mashrik. 

The Bedouin of the Western Desert and 
Cyrenaica are the only North African Arabs whose 
customary law (dara@’ib, ‘awda’id) is well documented. 
Disputes are settled by a variety of informal means, 
normally in private; the word mīād, which in the 
Central Area and in Yemen refers to a trial, here 
means "merely a gathering of all interested parties 
and anyone else who wishes to attend, in which the 
agreement reached behind the scenes by means of 
negotiations is announced” (Safia Mohsen, Quest for 
order among Awlad Ali, Ph.D. diss, Michigan State 
University 1971, 61). The term mardi (pl. marādī), 
which is peculiar to this region, though glossed in 
some sources as "judge", actually refers to a mediator 
(Mohsen, 86-7); one or more marádi are on occasion 
appointed as arbitrators by the parties. Guarantors 
are unknown. 

II. General features 

In the communities where customary law is impor- 
tant, public authority is generally weak or non-existent. 
A man relies for the defence of his interests on one 
or another of the groups to which he belongs: for 
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example, tribe, blood-money group, or section of the 
blood-money group [see further THA*R]. One usually 
becomes a member of such a group by virtue of the 
fact that one's father was a member, although in 
many places the possibility also exists of formally mov- 
ing from one group to another. Since a man is so 
dependent on his group, and since the group is liable 
for many of a man's actions, disputes between indi- 
viduals tend to develop into disputes between groups. 

Women (like children) rarely take any public part 
in the process of dispute resolution. In many com- 
munities they are for all practical purposes stripped 
of legal personality. For legal purposes, a woman must 
generally be represented by a man; this may extend 
to the point where she is not allowed to testify in 
court, and it is he who must report her testimony, 
and if need be take an oath as to its veracity. 

It is characteristic of traditional Arab communities 
that a woman's ties with her natal agnatic group are 
stronger in many ways than her ües with her hus- 
band (and this seems to have been true already in 
the Djāhiliyya). Even after marriage, her natal group 
often retains legal responsibility for her. This is reflected 
in the emphasis placed on the relationship between 
brother and sister. When a woman must be repre- 
sented in court in some capacity, then it will gener- 
ally not be her husband, but her closest adult male 
agnate (her wali “guardian” [see wikAn. I. 3] who 
will undertake this responsibility; and if she is guilty of 
some misdeed, it is her agnates who will pay for it. 

Marriage generally appears as a contract between 
the woman’s guardian and her husband. It gives the 
husband important rights (notably to the wife’s labour 
and to her children by him), but if the woman receives 
contradictory orders from husband and guardian, it 
is usually the guardian whom she will obey. A woman’s 
guardian can in many places kill or beat her with 
impunity, at least when she is not married; her hus- 
band can at most only beat her, and even on this 
there may be severe limits. The guardian is a woman’s 
main defence against mistreatment by her husband; 
it is to him that she will usually flee if she wants her 
husband to divorce her; and if the marriage ends, 
she will, except in special circumstances, return to her 
guardian’s home. 


A sexual offence against a woman is generally | 


viewed as an offence against the ‘rd “honour” of her 
agnates. The notion of a sexual offence is often broadly 
defined, and may include any activity, even a flirta- 
tious conversation, which has sexual overtones. The 
fact that the woman has consented does not obviate 
the offence, though it may mitigate the penalty. 
Adultery is in the law primarily an offence against 
the “rd of the woman's guardian; in some communi- 
ties (e.g. in the Central Region) the husband gets no 
amends; in some he gets amends only if he divorces 
the wife (a common rule in ‘Irak); and in a few (e.g. 


in the Western Desert) he always has a right to | 
amends, though the sum may not be large. In a num- | 
| Mashrik; but it has been recorded among the Arabic- 


ber of places an unchaste woman is in real danger 
of being killed by her agnates; but this is not uni- 
versal, and we can also find groups, e.g. some sec- 
tions of the Ouled Nail and the Amour of Algeria, 
which were notoriously permissive. 

‘rd is not only sexual honour. A man’s “rd is 
pledged when he extends his protection, e.g. to a 
guest (dayf, in Yemen also maf), to a protégé (dar, 
tanib, kasir; in the Western Desert nazil, and in south- 
ern Arabia zabin, katīr, rabi?), and when he acts as a 
travelling companion (raftk, Khawi, also musir in ‘Irak, 


his own tribal territory. In this context, “rd itself, or 
the protection to which the protector pledges his “rd, 
is often referred to in the Mashrik as wadjh “face.” 
Protection may also be extended to inanimate objects 
(e.g. to pastureland or to camels belonging to one 
party that are under threat of seizure by another). 
An offence against a protected person is also an offence 
against the protector, so that the offender will be 
liable to pay amends to both. 

One who violates his “rd obligations, for instance 
by failing to defend (or worse still, harming) a pro- 
tégé, brings upon himself deep dishonour. This is the 
sanction that makes the tripartite contract so effec- 
tive, for a guarantor pledges his honour. Both in the 
Central Region and in Northern Yemen, if a man 
has failed to keep an obligation of honour, for instance 
a guaranty, then the victim of this failure has formal 
means by which to make the fact public, for instance, 
by saying “May God blacken so-and-so’s face”, or by 
flying a black flag and explaining why. 

The amends for offences against a man's ‘ird— 
whether by sexual interference with his ward, or by 
harming his protégé, or (where blackening exists) by 
wrongfully blackening him—are generally heavy. Lighter 
penalties exist for other types of affronts to dignity, 
e.g. verbal insults or blows which cause no significant 
physical injury. Amends for offences against honour 
(whether under the name of “rd or otherwise) often 
have a special name: kabāra and ma‘tab in the Western 
Desert and Cyrenaica, hashm in ‘Irak, hashm and also 
‘ayb in Northern Yemen, manshad (only for “rd offences) 
in parts of the Central Region. The kabāra, and per- 
haps the Aashm, are often imposed in addition to 
amends of some other kind, e.g. blood-money. Blood- 
money groups frequently have a rule that if a mem- 
ber is found guilty of an honour offence he must pay 
the penalty out of his own pocket. 

Whatever the offence, a finding for the plaintiff will 
usually result in the defendant paying amends to the 
plaintiff and/or being ordered to perform some action 
for the benefit of the plaintiff (as noted above at the 
end of section L1). Sometimes the defendant may be 
condemned to suffer physical punishment, but this is 
probably always merely notional (unless there is some 
public authority, and is in practice commuted to a 
payment to the plaintiff. In “Irak, and apparently only 
in ‘Irak, it was common practice for amends to be 
in the form of one or more women handed over as 
brides to the plaintiff’s group; elsewhere, women were 
handed over in this way only as part of the settlement 
for a homicide, and although the practice is widely 
attested, it was probably nowhere very common. 

The notion of a penalty imposed by a public au- 
thority seems to exist in the Mashrik only where there 
is a relatively powerful ruler. Thus there were tribes 
in ‘Irak in which the shaykh could fine and even jail 
a miscreant. The institution of a fine payable to a 
body representing the community, which is prominent 
in Berber customary law, is virtually unknown in the 


speaking (though originally Berber) tribes of southern 
Tunisia, and may possibly have been common in the 
Maghrib. 

The law usually allows homicide and bodily injury 
to be settled by retaliation, often by any member of 
the victim’s vengeance group against any member of 
the perpetrator’s. In practice, however, most such 
offences are resolved by payment of amends after the 
victim’s group has agreed to a truce. In some places 
there are experts (the kassās in parts of the Central 


sayyir in Yemen, and zattat in Morocco), especially in | Region, the marsh in the Yemen, the nazzàr in the 
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Western Desert) who determine the amount due for 
a particular injury. The diya [q.v.] for homicide usu- 
ally varies according to sex: a woman is in some 
places worth only half a man, in others twice or even 
four times as much. In most of the Central Region 
the diya for all men is the same; in ‘Irak, shaykhly 
families usually have much higher blood-money than 
ordinary men; in certain regions there are inferior 
groups members of which have lower divas than mem- 
bers of artistocratic groups; and in many places skurafā” 
or sāda have a higher diya than others. The amount 
of blood-money due usually varies according to the 
circumstances of the homicide—whether intentional 
or not, whether in self-defence, whether the killer at- 
tempted to conceal the fact that he did the deed, and 
so on. 

Each blood-money group has its own rules as to 
how much it contributes towards the payment of 
blood-money due from a member, and how it dis- 
tributes blood-money received by a member. Often a 
man pays a third or a quarter out of his own pocket, 
and the other members contribute equally towards 
the balance; and an analogous rule may apply to the 
distribution of blood-money received. 

The communities in a given region often view them- 
selves as legally autonomous units. Each tribe may 
have its own laws, which may differ somewhat from 
those of its neighbours. The customary law does not 
enjoy supernatural authority, and the community can 
change its law if it so wishes, usually by means of a 
consensus reached at a gathering of leading men. We 
know, for instance, of communities in ‘Irak, in the 
Central Region, and in the Western Desert, that have 
in the present century changed the old rules that 
allowed an ibn ‘amm to control in some way the mar- 
riage of his bint ‘amm. 

The law recognises not only individuals but also 
corporate entities, notably the blood-money group and 
the tribe. Each such entity has at least one author- 
ised representative—its shaykh or elder (kabir, also ‘akil 
in the Yemen, @kila in the Western Desert). Disputes 
between tribes, e.g. over territory, may be dealt with 
by negotiation, by litigation, or by war—but in all 
cases, within a framework of law. This is possible 
because within a given region there is a generally 
recognised body of law dealing with inter-tribal rela- 
tions, and often also men whose probity and legal 
expertise are universally acknowledged and who can 
be called on to act as justiciars in litigation between 
tribes. 

Customary law seems in most places to be per- 
sonal rather than territorial. So, for instance, robbery 
is prohibited among members of the autonomous legal 
unit, say the tribe; but a stranger who enters tribal 
territory is not, by virtue of having done so, protected 
by this law. In order to enjoy such protection, a 
stranger must enter into an appropriate legal relation- 
ship with a member of the tribe who has authority 
to extend such protection. The stranger can do so, for 
intance, by becoming a protégé of a tribesman or by 
acquiring a tribesman as a travelling companion. 

The ‘uf is markedly rational. Although belief in 
witchcraft, the evil eye, and the like, exists to some 
degree im many traditional Arab communities, these 
are not matters which lead to litigation; the contrast 
with, say, customary law in sub-Saharan Africa is strik- 
ing. Where possible, decisions are based on natural 
evidence (testimony, footprints, written documents, etc.). 
Oaths (individual or collective) are generally resorted 
to only in the absence of such evidence; and this is 
true also of ordeals, found only in the Mashrik. The 


most common is the fire-ordeal (biska, bal'a), widely 
used in the Central Region and southern Arabia. 

The relationship between the ‘rf and the sharia 
varies greatly from place to place. Among many 
Bedouin tribes of the Central Region the law does 
not appear to have been influenced by the shara; 
even marriage and divorce are, both in form and in 
substance, quite different from the corresponding in- 
stitutions in Islamic law. In North Africa, in contrast, 
the ‘uf often shows clear Islamic influences; for in- 
stance, the nazzār in the Western Desert, in assessing 
the amends due for an injury, refers to written sources 
that reflect Islamic law. 

Often enough, both customary law and Islamic law 
are in use in the same community, each administered 
by its own judicial apparatus. Thus in the ‘Irak 
village in the earlier part of this century, the müman 
would deal with matters of marriage, divorce and in- 
heritance in accordance with Shi*i law (as far as his 
knowledge of it went), while the shaykh awarded fasliyyāt 
(women given as amends) in decisions about blood- 
money or honour that he made in accordance with 
the rf. This kind of coexistence—and it would appear, 
generally peaceful coexistence—of the two systems was 
also to be found in many places in southern Arabia 
and North Africa. Each law confined itself to a par- 
ticular area of life (the division varying from place to 
place), and it was only exceptionally (as under the 
Wahhābīs) that the religious authorities attacked the 
"wf on all fronts. 

This article has dealt with the customary law of 
those communities in which the “wf regulated broad 
areas of social life; but it should be added that many 
professions also had their own specialised 'urf The 
best-known example is the body of customary law 
that governed the pearl fisheries of the Gulf, which 
in its time was "enforced in every Arab principality 
by a tribunal known as the salifat al-ghaws” (J.G. 
Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Calcutta 1908-15, 
i, 2234). 

For a variety of reasons, Arab customary law has 
been largely neglected by scholars, whether in the 
East or the West. But we should not allow this to 
mislead us as to its importance in the real world. 
During many centuries, the great majority of the Arab 
people lived outside the cities; and for most of these 
people the "uf was a more important determinant of 
their daily lives than the skarta (or indeed any other 
law). Disputes are common in most non-urban Arab 
communities, and there is often a marked sense that 
a true man is one who will not tolerate the slightest 
infringement of his rights—a feeling that applies equally 
to groups. There is also often (at least in the Mashrik) 
a very legalistic mentality, one that demands con- 
ceptual clarity, that is sensitive to fine logical dis- 
ünctions, that delights in argument, and that will push 
a line of reasoning to its utmost extreme. It is per- 
haps not surprising, then, that the ‘wf of the Central 
Region and the Yemen is markedly more sophisti- 
cated than anything that we know from other soci- 
eties around the world which lack strong central 
authority. The customary law is, in fact, one of the 
most impressive, if one of the least appreciated, 
achievements of Arab folk culture. 

Bibliography: Most of the references are given 
S.VV. TĀĢHŪT and THA’R. To these may be added: 
A. Layish and A. Shmueli, Custom and shari‘a in 
the Bedouin family according to legal documents from the 
Judean Desert, in BSOAS, xlii (1979), 29-45; Ahmad 
"Uwaydī al-‘Abbadi, Min al-adilla al-kad@ wya "ind al- 
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area, in Catholic University Law Review, xlv (1996), 
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URFA [see_AL-RUHA)]. 

‘URFI SHIRAZI, Persian poet of the later 
10th/16th century (d. 999/1591); 
sources give his name as Djamāl al-Dīn Muhammad 
Sīdī (= Sayyidī). 

He was born in Shiraz in 963/1555-6 to an offi- 
cial of the provincial judiciary, Zayn al-Din ‘Ali Balawi, 
taking his takhallus from his father’s work with mat- 
ters of customary law (wf). “Urfi became a leading 
figure in the literary life of the city. Awhadi Balyānī 
provides a first-hand account of the poetic circle of 


Mir Mahmüd-i Tarhi, where ‘Urfi vied with poets | 


such as Ghayratī (see Guléin-i Ma'ānī, Kārwān-i Hind, 
ji, 959- "n in composing responses to the ghazals of 
Baba Fighānī [g.v.]. ‘Urfi’s literary fame soon spread 
across m His talent was recognised by Muhta- 


sham-i Kashant, and he corresponded with Wahshi-i | 
Bāfķī [g.ve.]. Like many of his contemporaries, *Urft was | 


attracted by the rich patronage of the Mughal courts 
and sailed for India in 992/1584. Although he proved his 
talent in the literary circle of Ahmadnagar, his arro- 


gance soon made him unwelcome, and he moved on to | 
the imperial capital of Fathpür Sikri. There he was well | 


received by Faydī [g.e.], the leading poet of Akbar's 
court, whom ‘Urfi accompanied on campaign to the 
Pandjāb in 994/1585. Through Faydi, ‘Urft became ac- 


quainted with Masih al-Din Hakim Abu "l-Fath Gilani | 


(see Gulčīn-i Ma'ānī, op. cit, i, 13-15), who, until his 
death in 997/1589-90, was the poet's principal supporter 
and patron. ‘Urfi then joined the entourage of the 
Mughal statesman, general, and patron of letters Mirza 


‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khānān [4.».]. He held *Urfi in ; 


great esteem and introduced him into the service of 
Akbar and his son Salim (later Djahangir [g.v.]). “Urfi 
did not enjoy his new status for long: he died of dysen- 


tery in Lahore in Shawwal 999/August 1591. Some | 


thirty years later, his remains were disinterred and 
reburied in Nadjaf. 

Despite dying young, *Urfi had a great impact c on 
his contemporaries through the force of both his per- 
sonality and his poetry. Perhaps in part because he 
was disfigured by smallpox in his twenties, "Urfī was 
hypersensitive, quick to take offence and to return the 
same with a ready wit and sharp tongue. Massively 
self-conceited, 
only to that of his contemporaries but to that of the 


greatest masters of the past. Even the normally mild- | 
| cial centre (see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 


mannered Naziri [g.v.] found occasion to condemn 
‘Urfi’s arrogance. However exaggerated, *Urfi's lofty 


estimation of his own talents was not unfounded. | 


His poetry enjoyed great popularity in his lifetime 
throughout the Persian-speaking world and played a 


crucial role in the development of the shiwa-yi taza | 


(“fresh style,” now commonly called the “Indian 
style”). His style has been praised for its forceful, yet 


fluent diction, the invention of new expressions, con- | 


the earliest | 


*Urfi judged his poetry superior not | 


| ünuity of theme, and innovative similes and metaphors. 


Among 'Urfī's works, his kasidas have met with the 
greatest critical acclaim. They have perhaps unjustly 
overshadowed his ghazals, which often demonstrate a 
powerful command of language and subtlety of thought 
and imagery. His diwan also includes kif‘as and rudās. 
*Urfi composed a short sākī-nāma and began work on 
two other mathnawis, Madjma‘ al-abkar and Farhad wa 
Shirin, but both remained unfinished at his death. He 
also wrote a short prose treatise entitled Nafsiyya. 
Despite his talent and significance, the text and con- 
tents of *Urfi's dian remain unsettled. ‘Urff collected 
and disseminated his own works in 996/1588. On his 
death, he handed his manuscripts over to the library 
of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khàn- Khānān, and these were 
assembled and edited by the poet Siradja-yi Isfahānī 
and disseminated with an introduction by ‘Abd al- 
Baki Nahāwandī in 1024/1615. Muhammad Ali has 
cast doubt on the authenticity of many of the ghazals 
in this version of the dean; his judgement is based 
on literary quality and not on philological grounds 
and has been questioned by Gulčīn-i Ma‘any (Maykhāna, 
215 n. 2) and Muhammad al-Hakk Ansari. In an 
important series of essays, Ansari has uncovered a 
number of previously unpublished works and laid the 
foundation for a scholarly edition of ‘Urfi’s works. 

Bibliography: Vor a list of tadhkira sources, 
see Dh. Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Tran, Tehran 

1364 sh./1985, v/2, 799-814. The most important 

of these sources are collected and quoted at length 

in A. Gulčīn-i Ma‘ani, Käārwān-i Hind, Mashhad 

1369 sh./1990, ii, 872-90 (including the otherwise 

unpublished notices on ‘Urft from Awhadī Balyàni's 

‘Arafat al-'ashikin and Taki Kashi's Khulasat al-shu‘ara’). 

See also Fakhr al-Zamānī Kazwini, Tadkkira-yi 

Maykhāna, ed. Guléin-i Ma‘ani, Tehran 1340 sh./ 

1961, 215-34. Among the secondary sources, 

see Browne, LAP, iv, 241-9; M. Shibli-Nu‘mani, 

Shir al-Adjam, tr. M.T. Fakhr-i Da‘? Gilani, Tehran 

1334 sk./1955, iii, 66-111; Muhammad Ali, "Uzfi of 

Shiraz, in IC, iii (1929), 96-125; Rypka, Hist. of Iran- 

tan literature, 299; and M. al-H. Ansari, "Uzfi Shirazi, 

Lucknow 1974 (in Urdu). For a listing of the many, 
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A. Munzawi, Fihrist-i nuskhahd-yi khaftī-yi Farsi, iii, 

1881-3 (kulliyyāt) and 2437-42 (diwan). His diwan and 

kasā”id have been frequently lithographed in India; 

for a full listing, see Fihrist-i kitābhā-yt čāpī-yt Farsi, 

i, col. 1550, and ii, cols. 2533-4. A printed edition 

of the diwan, edited by Ghulam Husayn Djawāhirī 

Wadjdi, was published in Tehran in 1339 sh./1960. 

(P.E. LOSENSKY) 

ŪRGENČ, a city in the delta region of the 
Ami Darya [g.v.] or Oxus river of Kh“ārazm [g.v.] 
which was for some four centuries, from Mongol times 
onwards, the capital of the province. 

After the Mongols had totally destroyed the for- 
mer capital of Kh*àrazm, Gurgandj [g.v.] in 618/1221, 
the conquerors founded a new city on a nearby site, 
presumably that of “Little Gurgandj", three farsakhs 
from the old capital. Under the pax mongolica, Ūrgenč 
speedily became a populous and flourishing commer- 


invasion, 457; idem, A short history of Turkestan, in Four 
studies on the history of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956, 44). 
The Great Khan Ogedey’s governor of Khurāsān, 
Cin Temür, had previously been baskak or governor 
of Kh*ārazm with his seat at Ūrgenč (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
ii, 482, 491). European travellers at this time speak 
of Urgené’s brisk trading activity, and it was also a 
cultural centre, where Mu'tazilī scholars worked until 
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the late 8th/14th century and where some ver- 
nacular Turkish religious literature developed (Barthold, 


halves being connected by a bridge (Abu 1-Ghāzī, 
cited in Barthold, Turkestan, loc. cit). Ibn Battüta was 


there in 735/1335 and describes it as the biggest and | 
; the author of works on the flue-pipe organ (urghanün 
and other public buildings (Rīkla, iii, 3-4, tr. Gibb, | 
` notice is also given by Ibn al-Kiftr (322) and Abu `l- 
It suffered badly in Tīmūrid times, since Kh*arazm | 


most important city of the Turks, with fine mosques 
iii, 541-2). 

rebelled against Tīmūr several times, and in 790/1388 
Tīmūr razed it to the ground, except for the mosques 


and minarets, and transported the population to 
Samarkand. Only 793/1391 did he allow the restora- 


city soon flourished again. 


In the early 11th/17th century, after a change of ; 
course in the Oxus channels once more, the ‘Arab- ' 
shahid rulers of Kh"àrazm transferred the capital to | 


Khiwa [4.v.], but a New Urgené was founded not far 


cial centre (Barthold, A short history of Turkestan, 66). 


Then in the early 19th century, ca. 1831, the present- | 


day town of Kunya (< Kuhna "Old") Ürgené was 
re-founded, giving a new lease of life to what had 
been the original, old Urgené. In Soviet times, Urgené 
was the chef-lieu of the Khorezm oblast of the Uzbek 
S.S.R., and in 1970 had a population of 76,000; this 
is now a town of the present-day Uzbekistan Republic 
(lat. 41° 35' N., long. 60? 41' E). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see R. Grousset, The empire of the steppes. A 
history of Central Asia, Eng. tr. New Brunswick, NJ. 
1970. (C.E. BoswoRrH) 


URGHAN, URGHANŪN, the artificially wind- ` 


blown musical instrument known as the 


organ. It also stood for a certain stringed instrument. 
of the Greeks like the ópyavov of Plato (Republ., 399c); | 


see al-Mas'üdi, Muriidj, viii, 91 = § 3216, where the 
urghan is a stringed instrument, and the urghaniin is an 
artificially wind-blown instrument. The word was used 


by the Persians, it would seem (Burhdn-i kāti), to ' 


denote a species of vocal composition some- 
what similar to the medieval European organum. Of 
the artificially wind-fed musical instruments, the Mus- 
lims were acquainted with two types, the pneumatic 


organ and the hydraulic organ, the latter being known | 


in two forms, an hydraulic air compressor and an 


| Ibn Hazm in Spain (Safinat al-mulk, 
A short history of Turkestan, 55-6). It straddled both | 
banks of the Oxus, or of one of its channels, the two | 
; (fol. 439b); Ibn Ghaybī, in the Pjāmi' al-alhan (fol. 


(563: warghan); 
473); Ibn Abi 
names of Arab 


Nafā'is al-funün 


llth century Glossarium latino-arabicum 


Usaybi‘a (ii, 155, 163), who gives the 
organ constructors; al-Āmūlī in the 


78), and Ewliya? Čelebi (Travels, 1/2, 226). In the 
Fihrist (270, cf. 285), Mürtus or Mūristus is given as 


al-būķī) and reed-pipe organ (urghaniin al-zamri). This 


Fid? (Tarīkk Mukhtasar al-bashar, 156). 

The pneumatic organ. The instrument men- 
tioned in the Axa al-Aghānī, loc. cit, was probably a 
pneumatic organ. That which is described by Mūristus 


; is a very primitive type of instrument in which the 
tion of a single one of its quarters, but in fact the | 


bellows are inflated by the mouth, a method which, 
prior to the discovery of the Mūristus treatises, was 
hitherto only surmised (Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., 
xx, 266). Müristus calls it the urghanūn al-zamrī, i.e. 
the reed-pipe organ. The organ described by Ibn 


; Ghaybi is the type known as the portative. 
from Khiwa and soon became a significant commer- | 


The hydraulic organ (hydraulic air compressor) 
became known to the Muslims through the Arabic 
versions of Philo's “Pneumatics” (Āžtāb Fīlūn fi ‘l-hiyal 
al-rühaniyya wa-mikhānīkā al-mā”), Hero's “Pneumatics” 
and “Mechanics” (Ait@b al-Hiyal al-rühàániyya) and the 
“Automatic Wind Instrumentalist” (San'at ālat al-zàmir) 
of Archimedes and Apollonius of Perga. On this prin- 
ciple, the Bani’ Misa [gv] devised their automa- 


tic organ which is described in a treatise entitled 


“The Instrument which plays by itself” (a/-Alat allati 
luzammir. bi-nafsihà). The text of the latter, edited by 
M. Collangettes, appeared in Machrig, ix, 444, whilst 
translations were made by Wiedemann (German) and 
Farmer (English). 

The hydraulic organ (hydraulic pressure sta- 
biliser). This was the hydraulis, an instrument which 
is first referred to in Arabic (although not mentioned 
by name) in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Aiüb al-Swasa, 
translated from the Greek via the Syriac by Yuhanna 
b. al-Batrik (d. 199/815). Here it is a warlike in- 
strument which could be heard sixty miles away 
(cf. Farmer, Studies in Oriental musical instruments, ch. 3, 
p. 27, for an edited text and translation). The instru- 
ment is fully described by Müristus, and the type is 


i certainly anterior to those dealt with by either Hero 
; or Vitruvius. 


hydraulic pressure stabiliser. Both Plato (Burkān-i kāti) ` 


and Aristotle (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 258; Fakhr al-Din 


al-Razi, fol. 154b) are considered by Muslim writers | 


to have invented the organ, although there is the 
claim of Mūristus [g.v.] to be considered. 

We read of an urgkan (text, ".r5n) in the Kütàb al- 
Aghānī (ed. Sasi, ix, 90) as early as the time of al- 
Mahdi’s daughter ‘Ulayya (d. 210/825), and Ibn 
Khurradādhbih mentions it (Murüdj, loc. cit) in an 
oration before the caliph al-Mu'tamid (d. 279/893), 
and in both cases the instrument is referred to as 
stemming from the Byzantines. For later references, 
see the Kitàb al-Alāk al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (123), where 
it is written urkanā (cf. ’r.k.nii in Dozy), the Mafātīh 
al-ulüm (236) as the urghdniin, the lkhwān al-Safa’ 
(Bombay ed., i, 97) who describe an hydraulis; the 
Fihrist (270, 285); the 10th century Syriac-Arabic lex- 
icographers (Payne-Smith, Thes. Syr., 977-8); Ibn Sina, 
in the Shia (fol. 173) and the Rasa^il fi "I-Hikma (77) 
which has "rgh| instead of "rgh.a (cf. the modern 
ārghūt, in MFOB, vi, 29; and ārghul in Freytag, Chrest., 


At no period of Muslim history in the East was 
the organ considered an instrument of music in the 
same sense as the “ad (lute), này (flute), kānūn (psaltery), 
kamandja (viol), or duff (tambourine; for Muslim Spain 
cf. Safinat al-mulk, 473). It was probably only accepted 
as one of the many interesting mechanical devices 


! (hiyal) such as the clepsydra, the musical tree, and 


74); Ibn Zayla in his Āītāb al-Kaft (fol. 235b); the 5th/ | 


other marvels which became popular from the time 
of Hārūn al-Rashid [g.v.] onwards (see Hauser, Uber 
das Kitab al-Hyal..., Erlangen 1922; Jsl., viii, 55). At 
the same time, it is highly probable that the Muslims 
were the cause of the hydraulis being re-adopted in 
the East, and perhaps in the West. In Byzantium, the 
hydraulis appears to have died out. The principle of 
the hydraulic pressure stabiliser had been superseded 
by the barystathmic principle of the weighted blast- 
bag as in the pneumatic organ. When, at the close 
of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century A.D., the 
Muslims began to build the hvdraulis which had be- 
come known to them through translations from the 
Greek (Mūristus probably), the Byzantines re-adopted 
the instrument. which they had discarded centuries 
before and of whose construction they had probably 
lost all knowledge. 
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The story that Hārūn presented an organ to 
Charlemagne (see Hist. littéraire de la France, xii, 467; 
Larousse, Le grand dichonnaire, idem, La grande ency- 
clopédie; Hopkins and Rimbault, The organ; Grove, 
Dictionary of music; Audsley, Art of organ building; al- 
Machnq, ix, 20) is a fable which can be traced to a 
note in Les Chevaliers du Cygne of Madame De Genlis. 
Even the event chronicled in mediaeval works (Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica, i, 194) that Harün presented 
a clepsydra to Charlemagne is suspect in some quar- 
ters (JsL., iti, 409, iv, 333). Cl. Huart (Histoire des arabes, 
ii, 107) and Heyd (Hist. du commerce du Levant, i, 90) 
are certainly in error in saying that “instruments 
of music" were among these gifts of Hārūn to 
Charlemagne. 

On the other hand, it would seem quite likely that 
it was due to the Mongols that the organ (? hydraulis) 
was introduced into China. In the Chinese Juan shih 
we are told that an organ was “presented by the 
Muslim kingdoms in Chungtung" (1260-4) whilst 
another work informs us that it was “an offering from 
the lands of the West" and that Kubilay himself im- 
proved it (ZRAS, China Branch [1908]; FRAS [1926]). 
We may suppose that the original instrument came 
as a gift from Hülegü to Kubilay, and that it was 
made in Syria, where instruments of this type were 
being constructed at this time (Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, 
155, 163). Some lexicographers of Persian (Richardson, 
Steingass) define the tūlumba as “an hydraulic musi- 
cal instrument", but it was more likely the name of 
“an hydraulic machine", or more probably “a pump”. 

Bibliography: For a complete survey and bibl. 
of the subject, see Farmer, The organ of the Ancients, 
from eastern sources (Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic), London 
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URISA, ObRA-DESA, conventionally Orissa, the 
land of the Oriyas, is a province of the Indian 
Union (between lat. 17° 49' N., and 22° 34' N., and 
between long. 81° 29' E. and 87° 29' E.). Spread over 
an area of 155,707 km?/60,178 sq. miles, it has a pop- 
ulation of 31,659,736, of which 5,777,775 are Muslims. 
Its capital is Bhubaneswar to the south of Cuttack. 

Orissa covers the delta region of the Mahānadī 
and other rivers and is bounded by the Bay of Bengal 
on the east, West Bengal on the north-east, Madhya 
Pradesh on the west and Andhra Pradesh on the 
south. The state is drained by three great rivers—the 
Mahānadī, the Brahmani and the Baitarani and some 
lesser rivers. The Cilka Lake is the biggest and most 
famous of its lakes. The valleys are rich in minerals. 
All writers, from Mughal authors like Abu "l-Fadl and 
Sudjān Ray to European travellers like Ralph Fitch 
and Alexander Hamilton, refer to the textile products 
of Orissa. However, industrially the area is at pre- 
sent not very advanced, though agro-based industries 
are now growing in importance, with Cuttack as the 
province's main industrial centre. The state is divided 
into 27 districts. There are five universities: Berhampur; 
Djagannat Sanskrit; Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technology; Sambalpur; and Utkal. 

Geographical conditions, such as an accessible 
coastal plain but a less accessible highland interior, 
led to the rise of small independent feudatory states 
in the region. In ancient times Orissa formed part of 
the Kalinga state. The Kalinga campaign of Asoka 
in the 3rd century B.C. played an important part in 
shaping his thought and personality, while in the 2nd 
century B.C., Orissa became a powerful land under 
Kharavela. In the 9th century A.D. Narasingha Dev 
of the Ganga dynasty built the Sun Temple at Konark; 
Orissa was, in fact, famed for the large number of 
temples there. A style of architecture, called Kalinga 
style, and a particular style of dance, called Odissi, 
developed there. 

'The Muslim occupation of Orissa had a chequered 
history. In 1205 Bakhtiyār Khaldjī sent Muhammad 
Shīrān Khaldjī towards Lakhnor and Djadjnagar 
(Djuzdjānī, Tabaķāt-i .Nasiri, tr. Raverty, i, 573). Ghi- 
yath al-Din Khaldji collected tribute from Djādjnagar, 
occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the southern 
frontier of his kingdom up to Damodar. Some inscrip- 
tions which refer to these invasions do not name the 
invaders (e.g. an inscription in the Čhateswāra temple 
in Cuttack, see JASB, lxvii). Narasimbha I (1238-64) 
sought to wrest Radha from the Muslims. Djūzdjānī 
refers to the skirmishes of the Ray of Djādjnagar and 
his harrying the Lakhanawati region (tr. Raverty, ii, 
738). 

In Ramadan 640/March 1243, the troops of Orissa 
appeared before the gates of Lakhanawati or Gawr. 
Malik Toghril-i Tughan Khan appealed to the Sultan 
of Dihlī, ‘Ala’ al-Din Mas'üd Shah, who ordered the 
governors of Kara, Manikpur and Awadh to proceed 
to Lakhanawati and deal with Djadjnagar (tr. Raverty, 
ii, 762-3). Malik Temür Khan, the governor of Awadh, 
seized the throne of Lakhanawatī, but the Ganga 
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ruler of Lakhnor could not be dislodged. In 651/1253 | 


Mughith al-Din Yazbek, governor of Bengal and Bihar, 
marched on Lakhnor. He captured Mandaran; Para- 
mardin fell in the conflict and the district of Radha 


came under Muslim control. For a very long time | 
the Sharkis of Djawnpür, the Bahmanis of the Deccan, | 


the local Hindu chieftains and the governors of the 
Dihlī Sultans all struggled for supremacy in the re- 
gion. Sultan Mahmüd Sharķī of Djawnpür (d. 862/ 
1458) invaded Djadjnagar and destroyed some tem- 
ples there (Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabaķāt-i Akbarī, iii, 
458). Husayn Shah Bahmani invaded Djadjnagar with 
a huge army. The Ray negotiated peace and sent 
tribute. Within five years (859-64/ 1455-60), two Sharki 
sultans successfully invaded coastal Orissa. More than 
a dozen coins of Muhammad Sharky have been found 
at Dédgarh in the Sambalpur district. 


The Bahmanis clashed with the ruler Gadjapati. ; 
Sandjar Khan, a noble of the Bahmani Sultan ‘Ala’ | 


al-Din Ahmad, engaged in conflict with the Oriya 
chief of Telingana [9.v.]. The sultan had warned him 


that he would be no match against "the possessor of | 
‘Aziz Allah Tabataba, Burhan-i | 
ma athir, in The Indian Antiquary, xxviii, 237). He was | 


elephants” (Alī b. 


defeated by Ganadéva Rantaraya, but hostilities now 
began between the local rulers of Orissa and the 
Bahmanis of the Deccan. 

Kapilendra (d. ca. 1467) assumed the title of “Over- 
lord of Karnatka and Kalbarga (Gulbarga)”, and 


mobilised forces against the invaders. He invaded the | 
Bahmani kingdom along with the zamindars of Telin- | 
gana, but was repulsed. Firishta says (Tārīkh, i, 343- | 


4) that the rays of Orissa and Telingàna attacked “the 
country of Islam", taking advantage of the invasion 
of Mahmüd Shah Khaldji of Malwa. According to 
Nizam al-Din (ii, 87) the Ray of Orissa failed in his 


attempt to take Bidar, and returned to his capital | 


after an abortive campaign. 

Kapilendra concentrated more on the Bahmanis of 
Bidar and the rays of Vidjayanagara [9..], but the 
real danger to him came from the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal He set himself the task of conquering terri- 
tories in South India and advanced as far as the 
banks of the Kaveri, but his policy was unsuccessful 
in the long run. 

Kapilendra’s eldest son Hamir, who was unable to 
succeed his father, sought the help of the Bahmanī 
ruler, Shams al-Din Muhammad III. Muhammad sent 
his commander Nizàm al-Mulk to assist Hamir, who 
was installed in his hereditary territory. Hamir than 


tain commodities “for the good of the subjects". Kadis 
and muhiasibs were appointed to promulgate religious 
law. Orissa was notorious for the castration of chil- 
dren and their sale as eunuchs by their mercenary 
parents (A’in-i Akbar, tr. Jarrett, ii, 126); Awrangzib 
now adopted strict measures to stop the practice. 

The Mughals gave rent-free grants to Muslim reli- 
gious figures in Goalpur, Katak and Karmul. Some 
idol temples which were constructed during the last 
ten or twelve years of Awrangzib's reign, when the 
temple crisis was in full swing, were destroyed on the 
orders of Awrangzib. 

The Mughal administration was responsible for 
many changes in the socio-economic conditions of 
Orissa. “The military character of the feudal society 
under the Hindu kings of Orissa underwent changes 


; during the Mughal occupation. The military feudal- 


helped Nizām al-Mulk to conquer Kondnir and Radja- | 


mahandrī. 


Thus Orissa passed through many political upheavals ! 


for some two centuries until in 1592 Akbar sent an 
army under Rādja Mān Singh and annexed the region 
to the Mughal Empire. Akbar’s contribution to Orissa’s 
future was twofold. First, he introduced his finance 
minister Tédar Mal’s [g.v.] revenue system in a land 


of agrarian crisis. Second, he successfully solved the ; 
problems relating to the administration of the Djagan- ` 


nath Temple and created a favourable atmosphere 
for himself. But difficulties re-appeared during the time 
of his son Djahàngir, who had to carry out raids 
against the Superintendent of the Temple. Djahangir 
separated Orissa from Bengal and placed it under a 
separate governor. Later, Awrangzib had to deal with 


a number of problems arising out of the religious sit- | 


uation, parücularly the position of temples. Early in 
his reign, Awrangzib issued what Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
called “pro-Islamic ordinances" (Studies in Mughal India, 
224), but their purpose was to abolish duties on cer- 


ship was gradually replaced by a scientific revenue 
administrative system” (Raut, Socio-economic life in medieval 
Orissa, Calcutta 1988, 223). The revenue records, which 
were generally on palm leaves and in Oriya language, 
were henceforth maintained in Persian. Large number 
of Persian and Arabic terms thus entered the Oriya 
vocabulary and their impact is found “in Kavya, purana, 
music and novel” (B.C. Ray, Orissa under the Mughals, 
Calcutta 1981, 180). The Satyapir cult [g.v.] also found 


| currency in Orissa. The Mughals used the sea-ports, 
| established ship-building centres and gave a fillip to 


economic activity in the region. 

When Mughal power declined, the Marāthās [9.v.] 
established their hold over Orissa in 1751. In 1803 
the British took over the area and turned their atten- 
tion in particular to what would now be called the 
“agri-horticultural base of the region". Balaspore was 
developed as a ship-building centre. In 1858 Sir Arthur 
Cotton recommended construction of a complete sys- 
tem of irrigation and navigation canals. Water was 


; first supplied for irrigation in 1865. Orissa was sep- 


arated from Bengal in 1905, and in 1912 was com- 
bined with Bihar [q.v.]. In 1936 it was made a separate 
province. After the declaration of Independence, the 
24 princely states in and around Orissa were merged 
with the State of Orissa. 

There are few Muslim monuments of any signifi- 
cance in Orissa other than some mosques of signifi- 
cance at Cuttack, Djadpür and Balasore. The Friday 
Mosque at Balü Bazar is considered “the magnum 
opus of Muslim monuments in Orissa" (Ray, op. cit., 
187). 
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URM, a district in Adharbaydjan whose pre- 
cise location is unknown. 
According to al-Baladhuri, Futüh, 328, Sa‘id b. al- 
‘As [g.v.], sent to conquer Adharbaydjan, attacked 
the people of Makan and Gilan. A number of in- 


habitants of Adharbaydjan and Armenians, who had | 


gathered in the nākiya of Urm and at = K! *Bal- 
wankaradj, were defeated by one of Ss com- 
manders. The leader of the rebels was hanged on the 
walls of the fortress of Badjarwan (see on this place, 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulüb, 181, tr. 173; 
Badjarwan was 20 farsakhs north of Ardabil). 

Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119, mentions the citadel of 
Urm between al-Badhdh (g.v. in Suppl] (a town of 
Babak’s on a river which flows into the Araxes above 
the river of Ardabil) and Balwankaradj. Ibn al-Fakih, 
216, speaks of several districts (rasátik) of Urm. Yāķūt, 
i, 216, mentions the region (suk') of Urm but gives 
only an abridgment of al-Balādhurī. 

The names mentioned by al-Balādhurī and by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih suggest a district in the north-east of 
Adharbaydjan, perhaps in the Karadja-dagh of the 
present day (the capital of which is Ahar and in the 
northern districts of which we find Armenians). 

Bibliography: Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 1135-6. 
(V. MINORSKY) 

URMIYA, the name of a lake and of a town 
and district in western Adharbaydjan. 

1. The lake 

Lake Urmiya, also called Darya-yi Sháhi or, in the 
Pahlawi period, Darya-yi Rida'iyya or Lake Reza'iyeh, 
is the largest lake in the Middle East. It is about 
140 km/87 miles long and from 40 km/25 miles to 
56 km/35 miles wide and lies at an altitude of 


1,275 km/4,183 feet. Its maximum depth is 16 m/53 | 


feet, and the southern part of the lake contains numer- 
ous small islands, but most important is the moun- 
tainous Shahi peninsula on its eastern shore. The lake 
is landlocked, with no outlet, and it forms the cen- 


tre of an extensive drainage system of northwestern ! 


Persia. It is remarkable for the great salinity of its 
waters, and because of this, organic life in its waters 
is limited. Since 1967 it has enjoyed the status of a 
protected wetland region. Navigation on it is limited 
to small motor craft plying between places along its 
shores. 

The most important rivers flowing into the lake 
are: in the east, the Adji-Cay “bitter river", which 


waters Sarab and Tabriz; the Sofi-čay and Mūrdi-čay | 


which flow from the southwestern face of Mount 
Sahand [see MARĀCHA]; in the south, Djaghatü, Tatawü 
and Sawdj-Bulak [9.v.J; to the south-west, the Gādir 
(see suLDUz and usHNūļ; in the west, the rivers of 


Urmiya and Salmās [9.v.]. In the north, the moun- | 
tain of Meshow overshadows the narrow strip of the 


northern shore [see TABRIZ]. 


In the Assyrian records, the “upper eastern lake" 


seems to correspond to the Lake of Urmiya. Streck, 


in ZA, xv, 263, thought he could identify the latter 
as the "sea" mentioned by the Assyrians near the 
Mazamüa country; but this “sea” may be Lake Zaribar. 
In the account of the eighth campaign of Sargon (714 
B.C.) the name of the lake is not mentioned. 
Strabo, xi, ch. xiii, calls the lake Enota (emended 
by St. Martin to Karota = Kapot *blue”) and xi, 
ch. xiv, Mavtiovy. Ptolemy, vi, ch. ii, calls it Mapyiavi 
(*Movriavī?; see MARĀGHA). As a rule, the name 
Mantiane is connected with that of the Matienoi peo- 
ple in whose country Herodotus (i. 189, 202; v. 52) 
makes the Araxes (?) rise and situates the Gyndes 
(Diyala). Marquart (Süd-armenien und die Tigrisquellen, 
Vienna 1930, 431) thought he could identify these 


| Matienoi (or Mantianoi) with the Mannaeans (Mana, 


Mannai). 

The Avesta knows the lake by the name of Caééasta 
“deep lake with salt waters". Bartholomae, Altīr. Wort., 
col. 575, interprets the name as “shining white" (weiss- 
schimmernd). On its banks Kawi Haosrawah slew the 
Turanian Franrasyan (Yasht, ix, 18 etc. According 
to the Bundahishn, xvii. 7, tr. West, the same Kay Khus- 
raw destroyed the temple of idols near the Lake Čēčast 
(cf. the Shah-nàma, ed. Vullers, ii, 441, where Khandjast 
should be emended to Čēčast). From the name Čai- 
časta must come the Arabic name of the sanctuary 
Shīz (= Gaznā, Ganza) to the south of the lake, iden- 
tified by Rawlinson with Takht-i Sulaymān. 

Another old name which was applied to the lake 
is Kapētān “blue”. The Armenian geography of the 
7th century gives Kaputan, cf. Marquart, Evansahr, 
137, and Ibn Hawkal, 237: Kabūdhān. 

Al-Istakhri, 181, calls the lake Buhayrat al-Shurat 
“the Lake of the Kharidjis”, presumably from an ear- 
lier presence of these sectarians in the region, but 
more often it bears the name of adjoining towns: 
Urmiya, Shahi and Tasüdj. 

The name Shahi (Shāhā) although only found late, 
is connected with the old fortress which stood on the 
peninsula to the northeast of the lake. The fortress 
of Shahi was known to al-Tabarī, iii, 1171, 1379 
(under 200/815). It is mentioned in the time of the 
Kh"àrazmsháh Djalal al-Din (al-Nasawi, 157). It was 
at Shàhi that the first Mongol Īlkhāns Hülegü and 
Abaka were buried (cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatre- 
mère, 416; Hafiz Abrü, quoted in Le Strange, Lands, 
161; d'Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, iv, 340). Abu "I-Fida? 
calls the lake Buhayrat Tala. The Persian translation 
of al-Istakhri (cf. de Goeje in Ibn Hawkal, 247 n. m) 
seems to distinguish between the two names, and the 
fortress of Talà mentioned by al-Nasawi, 153-4 (cf. 
Yakit, iii, 541, who takes Tala to be a Persian word) 
would seem rather to be connected with the west 
bank. In this case, it should be sought at Güwercin- 
Kal‘a on a cliff which rises above the lake on the 
Salmàs shore, cf. Ker Porter, Travels, ii, 593. 

The Arab geographers know that the salt waters 
of the lake will not support organic life. According 
to al-Tabari, iii, 1380, the lake does not contain fish 
or anything of value. Al-Istakhri (189) and al-Gharnatī 
(in al-Kazwini, 194) alone affirm the contrary. The 
first talks of the “fish-animal” called *water-dog"; al- 
Gharnati delights in wonderful stories, which are later 
repeated by Ewliya Celebi. 

Bibliography: For older bibl, see the E7' art. 

s.v., out of which one may cite Rashid al-Din, 

ed. Quatremere, Hist. des Mongols de la Perse, 316- 

20. Of more recent works, see Naval Intelli- 

gence Division. Admiralty Handbooks, Persia, 

London 1945, index; Camb. hist. Iran, i, index, s.v. 
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2. The town and district 

The name. Neo-Syriac speakers write Urmiyà, the 
Armenians Ormi, the Arabs Urmiya, the Persians 
Urūmī, the Turks Urūmiyye or Rümiyye (through a 
fanciful derivation from Rim “Byzantium, Turkey"). 
The name is of uncertain, non-Iranian origin. Assyrian 
sources mention a place called Urmeiate in the land 
of Mann in the vicinity of Lake Urmiya. On the 
other hand, the name is unknown to the classical geo- 
graphers and to the Avesta and Pahlavi sources. It is 
also unknown to the Armenian geography of the 7th 
century in spite of the fact that late Zoroastrian tra- 
dition early recorded by the Arabs (see al-Baladhuri, 
331; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119) placed the birthplace 
of Zoroaster at Urmiya. 

Geography. The district of Urmiya is bounded on 
the east by Lake Urmiya and in the west by the 
mountain range which runs north and south and sep- 
arates Persia from Turkey. The district of Urmiya 


consists of plain and mountains. The rivers that water | 


it and which flow from west to east are: 

1. The Baranduz, which unites the waters of the 
district of Mārgāvār and then runs through the gorge 
of Nergi into the plain which it runs round on the 
south side. 

2. The Barde-Sir (= Kurdish “Red Stone”) runs 


out of the gorge of Bédkar (belonging to Turkey), | 


through the mountainous region of Dāsht, which 
belongs to Urmiya and then through the pass of Band 


into the plain and through the town of Urmiya, | 
whence its other name, Shāhār-čay “the river of the | 


town”. 

3. The Rouzā (Rawda)-éay drains the hilly dis- 
trict of Tārgāvār and before reaching the lake has 
been used up by irrigation canals. 

4. The Nàzlu-éay is made up of a number of 
streams, of which the southern one rises in the Turkish 
district of Deyri (where the monastery of Mar Bisho 
is) and, below the village of Arzin, runs through the 
northern part of Tārgāvār; the middle one comes out 
of the gorge of Bazirga and near the village of Sero 
enters the Persian district of Bradost; the northern 


stream is that of the district of the Somay [9.v.] which | 
; 1Haydjā b. Rabib al-Dawla, chief of the Hadhbānī 
The abundant water-supply renders the alluvial plain | 
| Tabriz, Wahsüdan al-Rawwādī. This son of Rabib 


belongs to Salmas. 


of Urmiya extremely ferüle. The villages are buried 
in verdure. In the mountain districts, agriculture is 
dependent on the rains. The natural conditions there 
are very favourable for the breeding of sheep. 
Archaeology. Several tells in the vicinity of the town 
(Gók-tápá, Degala, Tarmani, Ahmad, Saralan, Dīzā- 
tāpā) have already produced objects of great antiq- 
uity. Urmiya came within the ancient Urartu (late 
second millennium B.C.-early first millennium B.C.), 
which had linguistic connections with the Hurrians of 
Anatolia but which came under strong Assyrian cul- 
tural influence. Just to the south of Lake Urmiya was 


the city and principality of Manna, which was backed | 


against Urartu in the 8th century by the rising power 


of Assyria, whose King Sargon defeated the Urartians | 


in 714 B.C., although kings of Urartu continued into 
the 7th century B.C. 


The Islamic period. Urmiya was conquered by Sadaka | 


b. "Alī, a client of the Azd, who built several castles 
there (al-Balādhurī, 331-2); according to another story, 
the town was taken by ‘Utba b. Farkad, whom the 
caliph ‘Umar had sent in 20/640 to conquer the dis- 
trict of Mawsil. 

The geographers of the 4th/10th century (al-Istakhrī, 
181; Ibn Hawkal, 239) give Urmiya the third place 
among the towns of Adharbaydjan (next to Ardabil and 


; his territory (in 432 ?); 


Maragha) and emphasise its wealth in water, pasture 
and fruits. Al-Mukaddasi, 51, puts Urmiya in Armenia 
and says it is governed from Dwin. At this period, 
Urmiya was on the great road Ardabil-Maragha- 
Urmiya-Barkri (to the northeast of Lake Van)-Amid. 
As Tabriz was not yet of any importance, the road 
made a detour to the south to serve the principal 
towns. It is possible that the presence of unsubdued 
elements in the north of Adharbaydjan (cf. the name 
of the lake Buhayrat al-Shurat and the history of the 
Khurrami rebel Babak) also influenced this deviation 
of the road towards the south. 

The district of Urmiya, being inhabited by Kurds 
and Christians, has never played a great part in Islamic 
history. It was a remote fief in which the offshoots 
of the dynasties that reigned in Adharbaydjan lived 
in isolation. 7 

In the period of Daylamī domination in Adhar- 
bāydjān, we find in Urmiya a certain Djustān b. 
Sharmazan. This general had begun in 342/953 as 
a devoted partisan of the Kurd Daysam. Later, won 
over by the Daylamis, he became governor of Armenia 
under Marzuban. When Djustān succeeded his father 
Marzubān in 346/957-8, Djustàn b. Sharmazan did 
not recognise his suzerainty. At first he left Urmiya 
to throw in his lot with Ibrahim b. Marzubān, for 
whom he conquered Marāgha. He later left him to 
return to Urmiya, which he surrounded with walls; 
he also built a strong fortress there. He then entered 
the service of the claimant to the caliphate al-Mustadjir 
bi ‘lah and had the support of the Ķahtānī Kurds. 


| But the sons of Marzubān (Djustàn and Ibrahim) 


defeated him with the help of the Hadhbànr Kurds. 
In 349/960-1 at the instigation of Wahsūdān, brother 
of Marzubàn, he inflicted a defeat on Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban, captured the remnants of his army and 
annexed Maragha to Urmiya. In 355/966 through 
the mediation of the Büyid Rukn al-Dawla, he again 
recognised the authority of Ibrahim (Miskawayh, 
Tadjanb, ed. Amedroz, n, 150, 167, 177-8, 180, 219, 


| 229; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 395). 


When the Ghuzz invaded Adharbaydjan in 420- 
32/1029-41, the lord of Urmiya was a certain Abu 


Kurds, whose mother was the sister of the prince of 


al-Dawla boasted of having destroyed near a bridge 
25,000 Ghuzz of the 30,000 who were trying to cross 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 271. 

In Muharram 455/January 1063, Sultan Toghril 
passed through Urmiya (al-Bundari, 25). When Mas'üd 
returned from Baghdad to Adharbaydjan (in 526?) 
the amir Hadjib Tatar had fortified himself in Urmiya 
but later he submitted to the sultan (ibid., 165). In 544/ 
1149 Urmiya belonged to Malik Muhammad b. Mah- 
müd b. Muhammad, nephew and son-in-law of Mastūd 
b. Muhammad b. Malik-shāh (Rawandi, Rahat al-sudür, 
ed. Iqbal, 244). When the last Saldjük Toghril quar- 
relled with his uncle, the Ildegizid Kizil Arslan, Toghril 
had the support of the amir Hasan b. Kifdjak and with 


; him laid siege to Urmiya in 585/1189. The town was 


taken by storm, sacked and destroyed (al-Bundari, 302). 

In 602/1205-6, the Atābeg of Tabriz Abū Bakr 
gave Ushnü (sic for Ustuwā) and Urmiya to the Atabeg 
of Maragha ‘Ala’ al-Din to recompense him for the 


; loss of Maragha (Ibn al-Athīr, vii, 157). Yāķūt, who 


visited Urmiya in 617/1220, speaks of its lack of secu- 


| rity on account of the weakness of its ruler, the 


Ildegizid Ozbek b. Pahlawan. 
During the rule in Adharbaydjan of the Kh*ārazm- 
shah Djalal al-Din, Urmiya, Salmas and Khoy formed 
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the personal appanage of the Saldjuk princess whom 
Djalal al-Din had carried off from her first husband, 
the Ildegizid Özbek. In 623/1226 the Īwā'ī Turkomans 
seized Urmiya and levied &&aradj. On the complaint 
of the princess, his wife, Djalal al-Din sent troops, 
who defeated the Turkomans (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 301). 

On the other hand, according to Djuwayni, ii, 160, 
184, the Georgian generals Shalwa and Iwane, taken 
prisoners in the battle of Karbi (622/1225) and at 
first treated with honour by Djalal al-Din, were given 
for a short time Marand, Salmas, Urmiya and Ushni. 
In 628/1230-1 the Kh*arazmshah, when hard pressed 
by the Mongols, spent the winter in the region of 
Urmiya-Ushnü. His stay there may explain the story 
of the building by the Kh*arazmshah of the Se- 
Gunbadàn and even of his burial at Urmiya. 

Timir. According to the local chronicle, Timür had 
given Urmiya as a fief to Gurgin-beg of the Afshar 
tribe, who established himself in the fortress of Torpakh 
(=Toprak)-Kal‘a, a quarter of a farsakh from the town 
of Urmiya. The Zafar-ndma, however (i, 424), men- 
tions as governor a certain Tizak (?} whose rights 
were confirmed by Timür in 789/1307. 

The Brādēst. According to the Tārīkh-i "Ālam-ārā, 
559, in the time of Shah Tahmāsp the great amirs 
were governors at Urmiya, while the Kurd Kara Tadj 
of the Brādēst tribe, who had been made shàhiseven, 
was given the districts of Tārgāvār and Mārgāvār. In 
1012/1603 Shah "Abbās, in order to reward the loy- 
alty of Amir-Khàn Brādēst, who had not submitted 
to the Ottomans, gave him Urmiya and Ushni, al- 
though he later fell under suspicion. 

Conversions to the Shi a under the Safawids seemed 
to have been of an isolated character among the 
natives of the region of Urmiya, where to this day 
the Kurds and a few villages (Balow) are still Sunni. 
The influence of the Sunni Nakshbandi shaykhs may 
be judged from the fact that in 1049/1639 the 
Ottoman Sultan Murad executed in Diyārbakr the 
shaykh Mahmüd of Urmiya, who had 30-40,000 par- 
tisans. 

Ewliya Čelebi. For the year 1065/1655 we have the 
very detailed account of Ewliya Celebi (iv, 271-318). 
Unfortunately his itinerary and story are very con- 
fused. He describes the fortress, the walls of which 
were covered with plaster, looking “like a white swan”. 
Its circumference was 10,000 paces, the walls were 
70 dhirà' high and 30 dhira‘ wide; the ditch was 80 
dhirà wide and 15,000 paces round. During the night, 
the walls were lit by torches. The garrison consisted 
of 4,000 men and 310 (?) guns. The Khan had at 
his disposal 15,000 soldiers and 20,000 niikers or retain- 
ers. The town had 60 quarters, 6,000 houses and 8 
cathedral mosques, among which was that of the Ak 
Koyunlu Uzun Hasan, which was finished under his 
son Ya'küb. In the plain of Urmiya (ēlgā) there were 
150 villages, with 300,000 peasants. Ewliyà Čelebi says 
the town was exceedingly prosperous and gives a list 
of its sanctuaries, its medreses, schools, cafés and fixed 
prices (narkh-i Shaykh Saft). 

The Afshars. In the 18th century, the fate of Urmiya 
was closely bound up with the fortunes of the Afshars 
settled in the plain, whose chief bore the ade beglūrbegi. 

These chiefs were continually fighting with their 
neighbours and in troubled times, so frequent in the 
18th century, they even led expeditions to the east 
of the Lake of Urmiya. 

During the campaign of 1724, the Ottomans 
employed the Hakkari Kurds to ward off the Afshars, 
who were threatening the provisionment of the army. 
When in 1725, the Turks organised the administra- 


tion of the country, the Khànate of Urmiya was recog- 
nised as hereditary in the family of Kasimlu (Afshar ?). 
In 1729 Nadir recaptured from the Turks Marāgha, 
Sawdj-bulak and Dimdim, but in 1731 the Hekim- 
oghlu Pashas ‘Ali and Rustam seized Urmiya after a 
desperate resistance which lasted a month. Urmiya 
was entrusted to the Hakkar? chief Binānishin. It was 
only by the treaty of 1736 that the Turks were ejected 
from Adharbaydjan. 

Azad Khan. After the disappearance of the Nadirid 
Ibrahim Shah (in 1161/1748), one of his generals, 
Azad Khan, a descendant of an Afghan chief, retired 
first of all to Shahrazür and then, taking advantage 
of the troubles among the Afshar, seized Urmiya, 
where he was favourably received by Fath "Alī Khan. 
Urmiya became the capital of the ephemeral princi- 
pality of Azad. The mountain name Awghan-daghi 
to the north of Urmiya seems to preserve the mem- 
ory of Afghan rule. 

The Kādjārs. In 1169/1755-6, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Kadjar, having defeated Azad in Gilan, seized 
Urmiya. Fath ‘Ali Khan Afshar joined Muhammad 
Hasan. On the latter's death, Fath "Alī Khan re- 
appeared on the scene and from Urmiya captured 
Maragha and Tabriz. In the winter of 1173/1759 he 
was besieged in the latter town by Karim Khan Zand 
and in the following year, Adharbaydjan passed into 
the power of Karim Khan. Urmiya was taken after 
a siege of seven months. After the end of the Zand 
dynasty, the Afshar of Urmiya with the Shakak [9.v.] 
of Saráb and the Dumbuli of Khoy formed a coali- 
tion against the Kadjars, but had no success. Fath 
‘Ali Shah had Muhammad Kuli Khan put to death 
but married the sister of Husayn Kuli Khan Afshar, 
whose sons were the first governors of Urmiya to be 
appointed by the central government in Tehran. In 
1828, in the course of the Russo-Persian War, Urmiya 
was occupied for several months by Russian troops. 
In the absence of the governor (the prince Malik 
Kasim Mirza), the town was ruled by the Peglerbegi 
Nadjaf-Kuli Khan Afshar. 

*Ubaydallàh. In 1880 Shaykh ‘Ubaydallah of 
Shamdinan [g.v.] invaded Ādharbāydjān. Urmiya was 
besieged by the Kurds, and was about to surrender, 
when the arrival of the Khan of Mākū [g.v.] saved it. 

Turkish occupation. In August 1906, after the reverses 
suffered by Russia in the Far East, Turkey occupied 
the district of Urmiya except the enclave of the town 
under the pretext that the Turco-Persian frontier had 
never been settled. The Turkish troops were recalled 
at the beginning of the Balkan War. After the inci- 
dents at Tabriz in December 1911, Urmiya was occu- 
pied by Russian troops, and during the First World 
War, Urmiya changed hands several times. As a result 
of the break-up of the Russian army in 1917, the 
actual authority in the town passed into the hands of 
the council of “Assyrian” Christians (mutwa). After a 
series of tragic and bloody events (massacre of the 
Muslims of Urmiya by the Christians on 22 February 
1918, the assassination of the patriarch Mar Shimün 
by followers of the Kurd chief Simko on 25 February, 
the arrival of 20,000 Armenian refugees from Van, 
and fights between Assyrians and Turks), all the 
Assyrian population collected in the plain of Urmiya, 
and to the number of 50-70,000 set out for the south 
to put themselves under British protection. This exo- 
dus with women, children and cattle took place via 
Sa’in-Kal‘a and Hamadan in the midst of fighting 
with Turkish troops and the Kurds. The refugees were 
settled at Ba'ķūba to the north of Baghdad. After the 
departure of the “Assyrians”, the Catholic Bishop Mgr. 
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Sontag and the Baptist missionary H. Pflaumer were 
killed at Urmiya on 1 August 1918. 

The peace found Urmiya in ruins and depopulated. 
Only gradually was the central government in Tehran 
able to reassert its authority in the west of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

Under the Pahlawis, the town of Urmiya (lat. 37° 
32' N., long. 45° 02' E.) gradually recovered. Anglo- 
Russian political rivalry had prevented the construc- 
tion of any railways in northwestern Persia, but during 
the First World War, under a concession to the Russian 


Discount and Loan Bank, the Julfa-Tabriz line was | 


constructed, with a 30-mile branch to Urmiya, which 
actually reached the town in 1916. In the Pahlawr 
period, the town was re-named Ridā'iyya (Reza'iyeh). 
After the Islamic Revolution of 1979, the old name 
was restored. It is now the chef-lieu of a shahrastan 
in the province of West Azerbaijan, and has a pop- 
ulation of 435,200 (1996 census). 

Bibliography (in addiüon to references in the 
article): Hudad al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 143 (here spelt 
Armana); Yāķūt, i, 219, 513; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
80, 85, 241; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djikān-numā, 385, and 
the map of the country round the lake. On a manu- 
script list of the villages of Urmiya, Nuskka-yt 
khánawár wa-asdmi-yi wilāyat-i Urümi, see B. Dorn, 
Die Sammlung . . . 


1865, 32, 113; M. Bittner, Der Kurdengau Uschnije 
und die Stadt Unimye, in SBWAW, phil.-hist. Cl. 
cxxxii/3 (1896), 1-97 (text and translation of a 
Persian memoir completed at the beginning of the 


19th century with historical and geographical com- | 


mentary); Sani‘ al-Dawla, Mir'at al-buldàn, i, 1294, 
s.v. Urmiya, B. Nikitine (former Russian consul at 


Urmiya), Les Afsars d’Urumiyeh, in JA (January-March | | 


1929), 67-123, résumé of a Persian memoir pre- 


pared in 1917 (perhaps from the Tarikh-i Urūmiya, | 


of which a manuscript was in the possession of the 
notable of Urmiya, Madjd al-Saltana, in 1910). For 
the 19th century travellers and commentators on 
the events of the early 20th century, see the ET! 
art. s.v., and see also Naval Intelligence Division. 
Admiralty Handbooks, Persia, London 1945, 51, 
333, 366, 550; Farhang-i djughrafiyà i. Īrān-zamīn, iv, 
237-40. (V. Minorsky-[C.E. BoswonrH]) 
3. Christians in the region. 
Local legend attributes the foundation of Mart Mar- 
yam church in Urmiya to the Magi returning from 
worshipping the infant Jesus in Bethlehem. However, 


the town is not mentioned in any pre-Islamic Christian | 
source. It is first attested as a diocese of the Assyrian | 


Church of the East [see NasrORIYvON] in 1111 and 
of the Syrian Orthodox church in 1189. A continu- 
ous church history can be traced from the 16th cen- 
tury onwards. By this time, there had probably been 
a migration of Assyrian Christians from the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan to the Urmiya plain. In 1562 the 


Catholic Chaldaean patriarch *Abdisho* claimed to | 
preside over the four metropolitan sees of Urmi supe- | 


rior, Urmi inferior, Superghan (a village 25 km/15 
miles north of the city) and Salmas (the plain further 
to the north [9.v.]). Some of his successors lived in 
Urmiya or Salmās until the end of the 17th century, 
more or less estranged from the Roman obedience. 

Urmiya became the centre of western missionary 
activity among the Syrian Christians in the 19th 
century. The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions set up a station in 1834; the French 
Lazarists followed in 1838; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Assyrian Mission in 1884; and the Russian 


welche die Kaiserl. Akademie im Jahre | 
1814 von Herm v. Chanykow erworben hat, St. Petersburg | 


Orthodox Church in 1898. Thanks to publications by 
missionaries and consuls, the life and demography of 
Christians in the area are well documented (see e.g. 
the works by Perkins, Hornus, and Maclean and 
Browne listed below). The missions benefited the Syr- 
ians by their schools and publications in the modern 
Syriac language, but the lack of opportunity for their 
graduates within Persia caused many to emigrate. 


| Almost all the Christians in the region joined the 


Orthodox Church after 1898 to secure Russian civil 
protection, but this mass conversion did not survive 
the 1914-18 war, and the Russian Orthodox mission 
was dissolved by the terms of the Perso-Soviet Russian 
treaty of 1921. During the course of the war, the 
Syrians (or Assyrians, as they were starting to be 
called) concentrated in Urmiya and the city became 
the headquarters for the Assyrian forces fighting on 
the side of the Allies. They were at last unable to 
hold out in isolation, and there was a flight of all 
Christians from the city in August 1918. 

The Christian population returned to the area only 
in small numbers after 1920. According to Berthaud’s 
figures, the number of Christians had recovered to 
10,242 in 1947 (from 18,260 in 1910). However, since 
then the movement to the cities has depopulated 
many villages. The Chaldaean archdiocese of Urmiya- 
Salmas numbered 2,000 in 1996. The Assyrian Church 
of the East in the city has only the parish of Mart 
Maryam, and there are two Protestant congregations. 
There is also an Armenian population of 2,000 in 
the region, with a parish church in Urmiya. 
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Fiey, Ādarbāyģān chrétien, in Le Muséon, lxxxvi (1973), 
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"URS, ‘Urus (a., pl asās and ‘urusat), originally 
the leading of the bride to her bridegroom, mar- 
riage, also the wedding feast simply; whence a denom- 
inal verb form IV a‘asa “to celebrate a marriage”. 
‘Artis means both bridegroom and bride; in modern 
linguistic usage this term has, however, been sup- 
planted by “ris “bridegroom” and tarūsa “bride” (as 
early as the 1001 Nights, cf. Dozy, Suppl., ii, 110). Two 
kinds of weddings have to be distinguished: ‘urs is the 
wedding performed in the tribe or the house of the 
man, and ‘umra is the wedding performed in the house 
or tribe of the woman (this distinction is already made 
by Ibn al-A‘rabi [d. 231/845] in LM’, vi, 283; cf. al- 
Firüzabadi, Kāmūs, s.v. -m-r and “r-s). The two forms 
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agree for the most part in practice; they only differ 
in the choice of place for the main ceremonies and 
in the fact that in the umra, the zaffa “procession” of 
the bride is omitted. 

l. Pre- and early Islam 

a. Little is known of the wedding customs of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. They seem to have been very sim- 
ple in the Arabian Peninsula itself, as is still the case 
among the Bedouin (cf. below). The pomp and dis- 
play of later centuries, especially in the bridal pro- 
cession, was probably unknown. The wedding lasted 
a week, whence it is also called usbū* (cf. Aghani', xii, 
145). The bride is adorned, perfumed and painted 
with kuhl. There is an old proverb which says: “The 
scent behind a bride cannot be concealed" (Nēldeke, 
Delectus, 48 1. 9; al-Maydani, Amthal, ed. Freytag, xxiii, 
269). The bride is called “the conducted one” (cf. 
*Antara, xxvii, 1), i.e. she was conducted to the bride- 
groom, usually by a number of women without any 
pomp, but very quietly and simply. This at least is 
indicated by the story of ‘Ukayil b. ‘Ullafa, who 
betrothed his daughter to the Umayyad caliph Yazid 
I; he made it a condition that the caliph's people 
should not come for his daughter but that he should 
bring her himself on a camel (Aghani', xi, 90). 
Sometimes she was brought in a litter (mizaffa) (cf. al- 
Djawharī, Sahah, s.v. z--f), as was still the case in 
19th century Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 
182). A special tent was always put up for the young 
couple. About the bridegroom there is an old proverb: 
“The bridegroom wants little to be an amir (or king)” 
(al-Djawharī, s.v. “r-s; al-Maydānī, xii, 143). 

In the lands adjoining Arabia, on the other hand, 
weddings were celebrated with great splendour. Thus 
we are told (Aghàni', xx, 23) of a Persian wedding 
in "Irak with a splendid bridal procession; similarly 
for Syria as early as I. Macc. ix. 37: .... moitoboiw 
yáuov péyav kai ČYOVOLV THY VÝHONY . .. META TEPOTOLTĪJĢ 
HeydAng. As late as the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, we find a simple Bedouin much surprised at a 
splendid wedding in North Syria (Aghani', xii, 35-6), 
which shows that Syrian usages were foreign to the 
Arabs (see on the above section: Freytag, Einleitung in 
das Studium der arab. Sprache, Bonn 1861, 203-4; 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern, in N.G.W. Gott. 
[1893], 441-2; G. Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben, Berlin 
1897, 57-8). 

b. The records in Tradition are on the whole in 
keeping with the simple usages of the Arab pagan 
period. ‘A’isha [g.v.] wore at her wedding with the 
Prophet a robe of red striped material which came 
from Bahrayn (dir kitr"; see Ibn al-Athir, Nihāya, s.v. 
k-t-r) and “every woman in Medina, when dressing 
(for her zifāf), used to borrow it from her" (al-Bukhārī, 


Hiba, bab 34). For Fatima’s wedding with Alī, ‘Aisha | 


and Umm Salama made the preparations at home; 
they scattered soft dust from the Batha? or centre of 
Mecca over the ground and filled two cushions with 
fibre (Ef) and teased it out. They laid out dates and 
figs to eat and sweet-tasting water to drink; they also 
put up at one side of the room a stand for the clothes 
and the water-skin (Ibn Madja, Nikāk, bab 24). Fatima’s 
trousseau consisted of a silken robe with fringes (khamēt), 
a water-skin (kirba) and a cushion filled with rushes 
(idhkhir) (al-Nasā'ī, Nikah, bāb 81) In another tradi- 
tion, the Prophet allows considerable expenditure on 


large carpets with fringes (anmāt) (al-Nasā'ī, Nikah, bab | 


83). From numerous traditions (al-Bukhàrt, Nikāk, babs 
58, 64; Tafsir, sūra XXXIII, dāb 8; Ibn Madja, Nikah, 
bab 21, 24; al-Nasā'ī, Nikah, babs 18, 77; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 196), it is evident that the bride was con- 


ducted by her mother and other female relatives to 
the house of the bridegroom. When the Prophet mar- 
ried ‘A’isha, who was then six years old, she was 
brought by her mother Umm Rūmān to the Prophet's 
house; there women were awaiting her and greeted 
her with the saying “For good, and bliss, and good 
fortune". The women then washed her hair and 
adorned her while the Prophet stood smiling by. She 
was then handed over by the women to the Prophet 
(Muslim, Nikāh, bab 69; cf. al-Bukhari, Nikāh, bab 58). 
Tradition gives no further details of the toilet; but 
the men seem also to have been perfumed; a per- 
fume was used which left yellow stains (KAalük, sufra 
or zafarān), such as the Prophet noticed on ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Awf still a few days after his wedding 
(according to Anas b. Malik in al-Bukhārī, Nikah, babs 
7, 55, 57; Muslim, Mikāh, trs. 79-81; al-Nasā'ī, Nika, 
babs 67, 75, 84; Ibn Mādja, Nikah, bab 24; al-Darimi, 
Nikāh, bab 22; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 165, 190, 204, 
227, 271). According to a tradition transmitted by 
Abü Hurayra, the Prophet uttered the following bless- 
ings at weddings: bàraka ‘lah’ lakum (var. laka) wa- 
bāraka ‘alaykum (var. ‘alayka) wa-djamafa baynakumā fi 
(var. fala) khayr" or instead of the third part: wa-baraka 
laka fihā (Ibn Mādja, Nikāh, bab 23; al-Tirmidhī, Mikāk, 
bab 7; Abū Dāwūd, Nikāh, bab 35; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii, 381, cf. i, 201, iii, 451; al-Nasa?r, Mikāh, bab 73; 
al-Dārimī, Nikah, bab 6), while he forbade the wish 
from the period of the Djāhiliyya bi "-rifa wa *l-banīn 
"in harmony and with sons" (al-Nasā”ī, Nikah, bab 
73; Ibn Madja, Nīkāk, bab 23; al-Dārimī, Nikah, bab 
6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 201, iii, 451). The bride was 
conducted to the bridegroom by young girls who 
sang ghazals. Two opening lines of such a ghazal 
have been preserved: ataynākum ataynākum fa-hayyānā 
wa-hayyakum “we come to you, we come to you, may 
(God) give us long life and give you long life" (Ibn 
Madja, Nikah, bàb 21; cf. also al-Bukhart, Nikah, bab 
64) or ataynākum ataynākum fa-hayyünà nuhayyikum “We 
come to you, we come to you, then greet us, we 
greet you" (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 78). The partici- 
pation of women and children in the wedding cere- 
monies is, according to Anas b. Malik, expressly 
approved by the Prophet (al-Bukhārī, Nikah, bāb 76; 
Manásik al-Ansār, bab 5). On these occasions, young 
girls used to beat tambourines (duff) and sing of the 
death of the champions of Badr, which the Prophet 
is definitely said to have permitted (al-Bukhārī, Mkah, 
bab 49; Maghāzī, bab 12; Ibn Mādja, Nikāh, babs 20, 
21; al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 6; al-Nasa'i, Nikah, babs 
72, 80; al-Tayalisi, no. 1221; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 
418). Other instruments are mentioned, such as another 
variety of tambourine (ghirbal, Ibn Mādja, .Nikah, bab 
20) and the drum (tabl; ibid., bāb 21) The object of 
this music was to call public attention to the mar- 
riage (ibid, b&b 20; al-Tirmidhi, Nkah, bāb 6; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iv, 5). According to one tradition, the 
Prophet is even said to have forbidden marriages to 
be performed in complete quiet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iv, 78). 

A wedding feast (walima or ļa'ām) for the men was 
part of the wedding (al-Bukhārī, Mkāh, bab 69; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, v, 359; Zayd, Madjmi', no. 949; etc). A 
feast is obligatory for the first day (hakk) and com- 
mendable for the second (ma'rüf; al-Tirmidhi regards 
it also as summa) and on the third day ostentation 
(suma wa-riyà, i.e. done in order that people may 
hear and see it) (al-Tirmidhi, Mkāh, bab 10; Abū 
Dawid, At'ima, bab 5; al-Dārīmī, Af‘ima, bab 28; Ibn 
Madja, .Mkáh, bāb 25; Ahmad b. Hanbal, v, 28, 371). 
Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab (according to al-Dārimī, the 
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Prophet) is said to have accepted the invitation for 
the first two days, but refused that for the third (Abū 
Dawid, Af‘ima, bāb 5; al-Dārimī, At‘ima, bab 28). Al- 
Bukhari, in the superscription to Nik@h, bāb 72, speaks 
of a week's feasting and says that the Prophet did 
not limit it to one or two days. The feast at the 
Prophet's wedding with Safiyya consisted of hays, a 
dish of dates, curds (akif) and fat, to which accord- 
ing to some traditions was added meal of roasted bar- 
ley (sawīk) (according to Anas b. Malik, in al-Bukhārī, 
Nikāh, babs 13, 61, 69, Buyi, bab III; Dihad, bab 73; 
Afima, bab 8; Muslim, Nikah, trs. 84, 87, 88; al-Nasārī, 
Nikah, bab 79; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 99, 102, 159, 
195, 264); according to another tradition, the Prophet 
used on this occasion another l'2 mudds of the best 


wedding with Zaynab (according to Anas b. Malik, 
in Muslim, Mikāk, trs. 87, 89, 91, 92; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 98, 105, 172, 196, 200, 263) and at the 
wedding of Rabia al-Aslamī (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 
58), bread and meat were given, which seems to have 
been usual along with hays, as in some cases it is spe- 
cially mentioned that there was no bread and meat 


(Ibn Madja, Nikāk, bab 24; Malik, Nikah, bab 48; | 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 99, 195, 264; al-Bukhārī, Nikāk, 
babs 13, 61; al-Nasa@i, Nikah, bāb 79). In other pas- 
sages, 2 mudds of barley are mentioned (al-Bukhārī, 
Nikāh, bāb 71; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 113), a sheep 
and millet (ibid., v, 359); but for the walima, at least 
a sheep should be slaughtered (according to Anas b. 
Malik, in al-Bukhari, Nikah, bābs 7, 55, 57, 69, 70, 
Da'awát, bab 54; Adab, bab 67; Buys, bab 1; Muslim, 
Nikāh, trs. 79-81, 90; etc.). Anas b. Malik also records 
that his mother Umm Sulaym sent the Prophet a dish 
of hays on the occasion of a marriage and that the 
Prophet offered it to his guests in groups of ten until 


they were satisfied (Muslim, .Vikah, trs. 94, 95; al- | 


Nasā'ī, Nīkāh, bab 84). Sahl b. Sa‘d records that at 
the wedding of Abū Asyad al-Sa‘idi his bride offered 
the guests after the feast a beverage made by steep- 
ing dates (nahi), which she herself had prepared (al- 
Bukhari, Nikah, babs 72, 78, 79, Ashriba, bab 7, 9); 
al-Bukhārī concludes from this that, on the one hand, 
non-intoxicating beverages are allowed at weddings 
and, on the other, that women may wait on the men 
at a wedding. 

As a rule, the traditions give no information about 
the time of the walīma. In the few passages which 


admit a definite time, the walima took place after the | 


bride had been taken to the bridegroom’s house but 
before the wedding night (al-Bukhari, Tafsir, sūra 
XXXIII, 646 8; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 196, and the 
other traditions about Zaynab's wedding; but the 
walima at Safiyya’s wedding seems to have taken place 
on the next day, probably as a result of the special 
conditions, as the Prophet married her on the return 
of the expedition to Khaybar (al-Bukhari, Buyū bab 


111, Djihād, bab 73; Muslim, Nikāh, tr. 88; Ahmad b. | 


Hanbal, iii, 195, and the other traditions about this 
wedding; cf. however, one tradition about Zaynab's 
wedding in Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 98, 105). 

An invitation to a wedding feast ought always to 
be accepted (Muslim, kak, trads. 100, 101; Abū 
Dāwūd, Afima, bab 1; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 22). ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar used never to refuse an invitation 
even when he was fasting (al-Bukhārī, „Vikāk, bab 78; 
Muslim, Mikāh, tr. 103; al-Dārimī, dfima, bāb 40). 
People of all conditions, rich and poor, should be 
invited; in one tradition given by Abū Hurayra, we 
read that “The wedding feast at which the rich eat 


and from which the poor are kept away is an evil 
feast" (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 494). For further refer- 
ences see Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
Tradition, Leiden 1927, s.v. Walīma. 

The following two traditions presumably refer to 
the procedure in the bridal chamber: “If any one of 
you marry a woman... he shall take her by her fore- 
lock and pray (to God) for blessing (baraka)... and 
pray to God for refuge from the accursed Satan" 
(Malik, Nīkāh, bab 52), and “If any one of you marry 
a woman... he shall say: O God, I pray Thee for 
her good and for her good inclinations which Thou 
hast created, and I seek refuge with Thee from her 
evil and from her evil inclinations which Thou hast 


; created” (Abū Dawüd, Nikāh, bāb 44). Umm Salama 
kind of dates (‘adjwa) (according to Djābir b. ‘Abd : 
Allah, in Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 333). At the Prophet’s ! 


for her wedding night with the Prophet prepared a 
meal of barley and fat (‘astda) (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 
307). According to many traditions (Anas b. Malik, 
among others), it is a sunna for the young husband 
to spend seven days and nights with his young wife 
if she is a virgin (bikr) and only three days and nights 
if she is not (thayyib); only after this does the regular 
rotation with the other wives begin (al-Bukhārī, Vikah, 
babs 101, 102; Abū Dawid, Mikah, bab 33; al-Tirmidhi, 
Nīkāh, bab 40; Muslim, Rada‘, tr. 45; Zayd, Madjmir', 
no. 737; Ibn Madja, Mikāh, bab 26; Malik, Mikāh, bab 
15; on the Prophet’s marriage with Safiyya [who was 


; Bayyib]: Abū Dawid, Nikah, bāb 33; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 


iii, 99; on the Prophet's marriage with Umm Salama 
[who was thayyib]: Muslim, Rada‘ trs. 41-4; Ibn Mācija, 
Nikāh, bab 26; Abū Dawid, Nikah, bāb 33; Malik, 
Nīkāh, bāb 14; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 292, 295, 307, 
313, 320, 321 [this was done at her request; the 
Prophet had given her the choice between seven and 
three days]). According to another tradition, the young 
husband should onlv stay three days with a virgin 
and two with a bride who is not a virgin (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii, 178; al-Tirmidhī, Nikāh, bab 40). 

As to the season of the year, the month of Shawwal 
is expressly mentioned in Tradition as the month in 
which the Prophet celebrated his wedding with ‘A?isha 
(al-Nasa’i, Mikāk, bābs 18, 77; Muslim, .Nikah, trad. 
73; etc.). 

c. In fikh, the Mālikīs pay special attention to wed- 
ding customs, since most of them are primarily 
intended to call public attention to the conclusion of 
the marriage. According to Malik b. Anas, as well as 
Ibn Abi Layla (cf. al-Sarakhsi, Mabsūt, v, 30), in con- 
trast to other schools, making the wedding public 
(lan) is a necessary condition for the validity of a 
marriage. Witnesses are not essential for the conclu- 
sion of a contract of marriage, although with the 
Malikis it is usual to have them in practice; if the 
two witnesses were not present at the conclusion of 
the contract, they must be present on the night of 
the wedding and, for example, push the bridegroom 
into the bridal chamber (al-Kayrawani, Risāla, Cairo 
1338, 66; Khalil, ii, 1459; al-Kāsānī, Bada’i* al-sand^i, 
Cairo 1327, ii, 252; Ibn Rushd, Bidāyat al-mudjtahid, 
Cairo 1349, ii, 16, where we already find witnesses 
mentioned among the essentials). On the same grounds 
of publicity, Khalil (ii, 1) also recommends congrat- 
ulations to the bridal pair. The doors of the house 
should therefore not be closed at the walimat al-‘urs 
(ibid, 117). This walima is considered praiseworthy 


| (mustahabb) among the Malikis, Hanafis and Hanbalis, 


while the Shāfi'īs hold a stricter view; according 
to one view, it is sunna mwakkada, according to the 
others, it is even wadjib (cf. al-Shīrāzī, 205; al-Ghazali, 
ii, 22; al-Nawawt, 90; al-Ardabili, ii, 94). According 
to Khalil, it should be held the day after the wedding, 
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according to other Malikis, however, before, so that 
the wedding is only consummated after its public 
proclamation (al-Tidjani, Tuhfa, 35). A wealthy man 
should kill at least a sheep, a poorer man provide as 
much as he can afford (al-Shirazi, al-Ardabīlī). To 
accept an invitation to a walima is, according to the 
Hanafis, praiseworthy (mustahabb), among the Malikis, 
while the Hanbalis and the Sháfi'is, on the other hand, 
consider it a duty (wàdjib; al-Shāfi'ī, Umm, vi, 178, says 
a hakk). Among the Shāfitīs it is praiseworthy to accept 
the invitation for the second day also; on the other 
hand, it is best to refuse it for the third day (al- 
Nawawi describes acceptance for the third day as 
makrūh). If the person invited is fasting, he should 
nevertheless accept the invitation; he need not, how- 
ever, eat anything, but it is best if he breaks his fast 
unless he is pledged to observe it. If an intoxicated 
man is at the walīma, or if wine or anything else for- 
bidden is served, it is best to stay away, and likewise 
if there are in the room representations of living crea- 
tures, even if one tramples on them (e.g. on carpets). 
According to al-Shirazi, one should also stay away 
from the walima where songs are sung, even if one 
does not listen to them and only pays attention to 
hadith and eating. Music is on the other hand per- 
mitted to some extent, e.g. that of the tambourine 
(duff) already mentioned in Tradition. Khalil gives a 
list of permitted instruments: another kind of tam- 
bourine (ghirbal), an older kind of lute (mizhar [see 
*op]; cf. H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music, London 
1929, 46-7), a kind of flute (zummāra) and horns (bik). 
'The question is much discussed whether one should 
scatter among the wedding crowd nuts, almonds and 
sweets (al-Ardabili also mentions dates, dirhams and 
dinars). According to al-Dimashki (ii, 76), Abū Hanifa 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal had no objections, while Malik, 
al-Shāfi'ī and Ahmad b. Hanbal in a second opin- 
ion declare the practice makrüh. The views of the later 
Shāfitīs are, however, divided. Al-Muzani recommends 
the omission of the practice, as the things would be 
hurriedly picked up as plunder by the people; but it 
is not forbidden except when the people fall upon 
one another and try to take the things from each 
other. Al-Ghazālī allows the scattering of sweets, since 
it was allegedly done in the time of the Prophet, and 
al-Nawawi and al-Ardabili, while regarding it as per- 
mitted, consider it better omitted. Al-Shirazi, on the 
other hand, declares it makrih. 
Bibliography: Shāfvī, K. al-Umm, Bülak 1324, 
vi, 178; Muzani, Mukhtasar, on the margin of the 
preceding, iv, 39-41; Shirazi, Tanbih, ed. Juynboll, 
Leiden 1879, 205-6; Ghazali, Wadjiz, Cairo 1318, 
ii, 22; Nawawi, Minhag, Cairo 1329, 90; Ardabīlī, 
K. al-Amwàr li-amāl al-abrār, Cairo 1328, ii, 94-6; 
Khalil, Mukhtasar, tr. Santillana, Milan 1919, ii, 63 
ff; Ibn Rushd, Mukaddimāt, on the margin of the 
Mudawwana al-kubrā, Cairo 1324, ii, 58; Sha‘rani, Mī- 
zān, Cairo 1925, ii, 124; Dimashki, Rahmat al-umma, 
on the margin of the preceding, ii, 76; Tornauw, 
Das moslemische Recht, Leipzig 1855, 70-1; Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden 1910, 162 ff. 
2. Later usages down to the present day 
d. For the older period we are dependent on occa- 
sional scattered notes; it is only with the literature of 
European travellers (from the 15th century onwards), 
with the recording of texts in dialect and the sys- 
tematic collection of folklore in recent decades (Wester- 
marck for Morocco, Jaussen for Nablus, etc.) that we 
have a wealth of material. These sources are, how- 
ever, not all of equal value. On the one hand, par- 
ticularly with the earlier literature, we have first of 


all to investigate the trustworthiness of the traveller. 
For example, the Fleming Van Ghistele who made a 
pilgrimage in 1481-5, says (Voyage, Ghent 1557, 15) 
that before the marriage contract is signed the bridal 
pair is put one in each of two adjoining rooms with 
an eyehole through which they can see one another 
naked. This is contradictory to Muslim ideas (but note 
the fact that some jurists like Dawid al-Zāhirī per- 
mit the man before marriage to see the whole of the 
woman's body except the pudenda; Ibn Rushd, Bidaya, 
ii, 3; al-Dimashki, Rahma, ii, 62). On the other hand, 
there are gaps in the records of the travellers; they 
only record what was done in the street or more or 
less publicly. Full accounts of the customs observed, 
as in Leo Africanus and Lane, are by no means 
numerous and can be supplemented for the earlier 
period by scattered references in the Aff layla wa-layla 
and the popular romances. 

Wedding customs are more or less distinct accord- 
ing to country. This is most clearly seen on the periph- 
ery of the Muslim world, for example in the Malay 
Archipelago, in Central Africa or among the Kirkhiz 
and Turkomans. Here Islam has taken over old local 
customs and sometimes adapted them to its point of 
view. For the original lands of Islam, however, the 
same observation can be made, except that the process 
was completed in the early centuries of Islam. In mod- 
ern Syria and Egypt the customs among Muslims and 
Christians are almost identical except as regards purely 
ecclesiastical and religious matters (cf. the sketches in 
Littmann, Neurabische Volkspoesie; Jaussen, Coutumes pales- 
tiniennes, Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 93). 
This fact shows that we have to deal in this case 
with old customs of the Middle East, at any rate, not 
with specifically Muslim practices. In this connection 
one may call attention to the already-mentioned elab- 
orate pre-Islamic practices in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
A pre-Islamic origin can in some points be definitely 
proven. In many districts, the Muslim bride wears a 
crown of flowers or of pasteboard (see below); in this 
one may discern the adoption of a practice of the 
Christian East where the crowning of the bride was 
and still is a part of the wedding ceremony. (This 
crowning is mentioned as early as a liturgical poem 
by Ephraim the Syrian, in Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, 
Würzburg 1864, ti, 443; in Barhebraeus, in tbid., ii, 
385; among the Copts of the 12th century, in ib, 
ii, 365; cf. also ibid., ii, 391 f., 408 ff., 433 fL) The 
carrying of lights in the bridal procession may also 
be of Christian origin (for the Copts of the 12th cen- 
tury, cf. Denzinger, ii, 364; cf. the carrying of lights 
in the Mawlid [g.v.] festival and its Christian origin, 
iii, 420) The ceremonies on the seventh day have 
also their parallels in the Christian liturgy of the East; 
among the Copts, on the seventh day, the bridal 
crown is solemnly removed (Denzinger, ii, 380). 

From the point of view of methodology, it would 
be more correct to deal with wedding customs by 
regions, but here some account is given of the most 
important customs in vogue in towns in the old lands 
of Islam as far as possible treated historically. It should 
be noted in this connection that practices differed in 
different levels of society. Therefore, three groups have 
at least to be distinguished: customs in the towns; 
among the fellahin; and among the Bedouins. The 
two last-named were essentially simpler and agreed 
more with the old Arab practices than did those of 
the town-dwellers. 

Among the Ruwala Bedouin [g.v.] (Musil, The man- 
ners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 
228 ff), a camel was killed on the morning of the 
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wedding before the bridegroom’s tent and its flesh 
distributed. In the course of the day, the bride put 
up her tent—the woman always brought it with her— 
and at night she was taken by a few female relations 
in all secrecy to this tent; soon afterwards the bride- 
groom entered the tent. There were no ceremonies, no 
singing or dancing, not even the usual zaghàrit cries 
of the women. On the next morning, the bridegroom 
went to his relatives while the bride was visited by 
the women and congratulated; she then received a 
gift from her father-in-law and remained for seven 
days in her tent while the bridegroom went about his 
usual business. He had, however, to spend seven nights 
with his young wife (cf. the traditions in 6. above). 


Among other Bedouin tribes in Arabia Petraea (Musil, | 


Arabia Petraea, iii, 196 ff), the youths and maidens 
sang bridal songs and danced. Here as in the Sinai 


Peninsula (Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and | 


Wahhabys, London 1831, Ger. tr. Weimar 1831, 216- 
17) the bride ran away into the desert after the first 
night, sometimes for six days, sometimes even for 
longer and the husband had to go to look for her. 

Between these very simple practices of the Bedouin 


and the highly-developed rites of the town-dwellers, | 
numerous intermediate stages are to be found among | 


the fellāhīn, among whom we can observe the grad- 
ual advance of usages from the towns. 
Weddings were celebrated with great pomp at the 


‘Abbasid court in Baghdad. In the sources, sums of | 


50 and 70 million dirhams are mentioned as having 
been expended by the caliphs Hārūn al-Rashid and 
al-Ma'mün for their weddings. But the common peo- 
ple, also, on such occasions liked to appear wealth- 
ier than they really were. Even in early times, the 
coiffeuse used to lend ornaments to the bride (cf. the 
tradition above in 5. about *A'isha). The carpets, uten- 
sils, etc. were also sometimes borrowed (Mez, Renaissance 
des Islāms, 404, 453). 

As was mentioned at the beginning of the article, 
two kinds of weddings have to be distinguished: the 
‘urs and the ‘umra. The “rs seems to be the usual 
kind; at least, it is almost exclusively the one that is 
described by travellers. We find the ‘wnra, for exam- 
ple, in the case of the wedding of al-Ma'mün with 
Būrān (210/825; al-Tabari, iii, 1081 ff); in Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (d. 690/1291), in Landberg, Etudes sur les 
dialectes de l'Arabie méridionale, 3/2, 859, for Mecca; Alf 
layla wa-layla, tr. Littmann, i, 263 ff.; in the Karagóz 


play The wrong bride, in Ritter, Karagóz, Hanover 1924, | 


109 ff. 

Here we may also note that these wedding cus- 
toms are only observed when a woman marries for 
the first time. When she marries for the second time, 
they are content with the legal walima. The parties 


Mekka, ii, 155; Lane, Manners and customs, London 
1871, i, 219-20). 

The celebrations extend over several days; they 
usually begin on Monday and the actual wedding 


takes place on Thursday. In Arab popular poetry, we : 


therefore have frequent reference to seven days of cel- 
ebration while the dukh/a takes place on the eighth 


(e.g. Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 461, ili, 437; Strat Sayf b. | 


Dhi Yazan, ii, 22, 33, v, 28, xii, 59). When, however, 
we find references to 30 days of feasting and the 


i 


The principal customs are as follows: 

1. Immediately after the formalities of the marriage 
contract, the walima takes place in the bride’s house; 
only men are present at it. This is already found in 
hadith. On this occasion, sweets, money and other 
things are often thrown to the crowd. For example, 
the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl [9.v.] at the wedding of 
his daughter Baran with al-Ma'mün had tickets scat- 
tered among the nobles on which were inscribed the 
names of pieces of land, slave-girls and the distin- 
guishing marks of horses. Any one who caught one 
of the tickets received what was written on it. The 
vizier also had gold and silver coins, little bags of 
musk and pieces of amber thrown among the popu- 
lace (al-Tabari, iii, 1083 below; al-Mastūdī, Murad 
vii, 65-6 = § 2752) At the walima on the occasion 
of the wedding of the Mamlük Muhammad b. al- 
Sultan (920/1514), wine (sakar) was served in vessels 
of Chinese porcelain (Ibn lyàs, iv, 406). In general, 
however, the walima consisted simply in the offering 
of sweets and other dainties (cf. Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 
23-4); sometimes, however, roast meat and vegetables, 
etc. were also served. Music and dancing are not 
usual on this day. In the Palestinian town of Nabulus, 
according to Jaussen, there was only a meal for the 
women, while in Fàs a feast was held in the house 


' of both bride and bridegroom (Leo Africanus, 1526; 


Tharaud, 1930). The real wedding ceremonies did not 
usually begin until a week later. 

2. A few days before the wedding, the bride goes 
to the bath with her friends; rich people perform this 
ceremony in their own house, but usually, however, 
a public bath is hired for a whole or half day. In 
Cairo in Lane's time, they went with great pomp to 
the bath (zaffat al-hammàm). In front walked two men 
carrying dishes on which lay the bath requisites, cov- 
ered; then came water-carriers and men with rose 


; water and censers to sprinkle the passers-by and offer 
| them beverages. Then came musicians with oboes and 


drums and the bride's friends two by two. The bride 
herself, thickly veiled with a crown on her head, 
walked between two female relatives under a canopy 
carried by four men; musicians again brought up the 
rear of the procession. In the bath itself there were 
all kinds of diversions and feasting, while women 
singers sang songs. In the evening, there was a banquet 
in the house for the women at which female singers 
sang to pass the time. In early 20th century Fas, the 
bride was taken to the bath and led home dressed 
like a doll with shouts of joy (Tharaud). In 16th cen- 
tury Morocco, the bride’s bath before the wedding 


| was unknown (Leo Africanus) while in Algiers in the 
; same period, according to Haédo, the bridal bath was 
; usual. It was also unknown in Mecca. In Syria and 
often agree to have no festivities (Snouck Hurgronje, ! 


Anatolia, they went very quietly to the baths, while 
Cotovicus at the end of the 16th century in Syria 


i saw a solemn procession with wax candles. 


In the bath itself, numerous ceremonies and diver- 
sions took place. In Nàbulus (Jaussen, 1927) the bride 
was put on a throne in the bath while her friends 


| sang and danced around her with lights in their hands. 


They then all bathed, the bride last. After the bath, 
the bride was sprinkled with perfume and refresh- 


; ments were taken. She was then taken home very 


3lst night as the /aylat al-dukhla (Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 
642; Sīrat Sayf, xii, 45, xiii, 12) or when 40 days and | 


nights are mentioned in Turkish romances and fairy 


tales (O. Spies, Türkische Volksbücher, Leipzig 1929, 25), | 


this 1s only a stereotyped literary form to express that 
the wedding celebrations lasted a long time. 


quietly and thickly veiled. For Istanbul, White (ca. 
1840) also reports that the bride sat on a throne while 
dramatic presentations were given and refreshments 


| offered. Then came, just as in Persia (Polak, ca. 1860, 


and Tunis (Bertholon, ca. 1900)), the henna ceremony. 
which in other lands did not take place till next day. 
The finger-nails (in Persia also the hair) were dyed 
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with henna. The guests thereupon distributed money 
to the bath attendants. This was called the “henna 
gift”. 

3. The day of the adornment of the bride. This 
day is often called after the principal ceremony /ay- 
lat al-hanna or henna gedjesi (e.g. in Mecca, Egypt, Tunis 
and in Turkey) In the presence of her female rela- 
tions and friends, the bride's eyelids were blackened 
with kuhl and the hands and feet coloured with henna. 
In doing this, the hands and feet had to be coloured 
exactly the same and no pictorial representations put 
on them (cf. Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Marwazi [d. 275/888], K: al-Wara', Cairo 1340, 104). 
In earlier times, yellow patches (nukat al-arüs) used to 
be put upon the cheeks (Dhu 'l-Rumma [d. 107/719] 
in Aghani, xvi, 115; al-Maydānī, ii, 762, no. 24; al- 
Sharīshī [d. 619/1222], in the commentary on Hariri, 
Makàmát, 610). On the same day, the bride's wed- 
ding ornaments were put on, including necklaces, 
bridal girdle (hiyása: cf. Sīrat Sayf, xvii, 53), crown (tādi 
or iklīl; oldest reference, ibid. [9th/15th century], 
iv, 36, xvii, 53; cf. also the title of the celebrated 
dictionary Tadj al-arüs. The bride on these occa- 
sions often put on different dresses (e.g. in Sfax, 
Narbeshuber; cf. Alf layla wa-layla, i, 265 ff, 6 dif- 
ferent dresses) The great display in silver pendants 
and foot-rings, pearls, henna, aloe-wood (for perfum- 
ing the face), rose-water, sesame-oil and other aro- 
matics is already mentioned in the papyri (cf. Papyrus 
Ersherzog Rainer, Führer, nos. 584, 1014). After being 
dressed, the bride was put on a raised seat or throne, 
where she had to sit quite still with downcast eyes 
while the women guests sang, danced and made music. 
These ceremonies often lasted far into the night (for 
the older period, see Leo Africanus for Morocco; 
d’Arvieux, 1674, Mémoires, Paris 1735, v, 287, for 
Algiers; and the other travellers. In Mecca and Sfax 
(Narbeshuber) the enthronement did not take place 
till the next day. In Cairo (Lane, 1835) on this day 
the bride took a lump of henna in her hand and her 
friends stuck coins into it. In Nabulus (Jaussen) there 
was a similar collection for the bride. In Istanbul 
also there was the henna ceremony, but before it, all 
the women guests with wax candles in their hands 
went into the garden with the bride and danced 
there in long rows (Garnett, ca. 1890). Pictures of the 
bride in her wedding finery can be found in Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, Bilder-Atlas, pl. 25; Goichon, La 
vie féminine au Mzab, Paris 1927, pl. 5. 

4. As Friday is frequently recommended by the 
theologians for the completion of marriage (see al- 
Ghazālī, in H. Bauer, Zslamische Ethik, Halle 1917, ii, 
90), it was the custom to take the bride to her new 
home on Thursday evening where she passed the 
night with her husband. The bride was usually fetched 
by her bridegroom and his relations and accompa- 
nied by her own relatives in an imposing and solemn 
procession (zaffat al-arüsa). From the superscription 
alone in al-Bukhārī, Mkah, bab 62 (al-binā” bi *l-nahār 
bi-ghayr markab wa-lā nīrān), it is clear that the solemn 
procession was general as early as the beginning of 
the 3rd/9th century; in those days, the bride was 
taken at dusk in a litter borne on a beast of burden 
and accompanied by lighted torches (cf. al-Tidjani, 
Tuhfa, 40-1, who for this reason makes a distinction 
between a bridal procession by day and one by night 
but the bi-ghayr markab is against this). The other old- 
est references for the bridal procession appear to be 
the wedding of Umm al-‘Uluww in Kayrawan (425/ 
1024: the bride was taken on Thursday by slaves 
and nobles of the kingdom to the tent put up for 


her (Ibn *Idhàrt, Bayān al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, i, 284). 
In a story from al-Yamama, the bride is accompa- 
nied by slave-girls who sing and play stringed instru- 
ments (ma'azif) (al-Kazwini [d. 682/1283], A&ar 
al-bilād, ed. Wüstenfeld, ii, 88). A miniature by the 
painter Yahya b. Mahmüd of Wasit of 634/1237 in 
the Paris ms. of al-Harīrī, B.N. Arabe 5847 (Kiihnel, 
Miniaturmalerei im islamischen Orient, Berlin 1923, 
pl. 13) shows a bridal procession: in front go horn- 
blowers, drummers and men with pennons sitting on 
camels; the bride herself is completely hidden in a 
splendid camel-litter and the bridegroom rides beside 
her on a finely caparisoned horse. Further references 
may be found e.g. in Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 12; Strat 
Sayf, xiii, 12. The oldest western reference is in the 
travels of the Dominican monk Ricoldus de Monte 
Crucis (d. 1309), ch. 9, 46 (Laurent, Peregrinatores medii 
aevi, Leipzig 1864, 116). Later European travellers all 
describe the bridal procession more or less fully. In 
early 20th century Fas, as in the time of Leo Africanus 
(1526), she sat in a silk-hung octagonal box which 
was carried on the shoulders of eight men (Wester- 
marck, 166) or she went on foot if she belonged to 
the lower classes (Westermarck, Tharaud), while in the 
rest of Morocco a "covered cage" on a mule was gen- 
erally used (Mocquet 1605, Hoest 1760, Westermarck, 
1914). In Algiers in the 10th/16th century, she was 
also carried (Haédo). In Egypt and Syria, she walked 
or rode under a canopy (so as early as Cotovicus, 
1598). In Turkey, in early Ottoman times, the bride 
used to ride on a horse (Dernschwam, 1553) usually 
veiled in a red silk cloth, the ends of which were held 
up by many people accompanying her (Schweigger, 
1578; Della Valle 1615; Tournefort, 1717). In the 
Turkish album of miniatures of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury published by Taeschner as Altstambuler Hof- und 
Volksleben (Hanover 1925, pl. 32) she is on foot, led 
by two women. According to Della Valle, in place of 
the procession of lights in front of the bride, a tall 
candlestick was carried which was made with flowers, 
painted paper, beaten gold, and other foliage, some- 
times decorated with gold, silver and ivory; Schweigger 
(cf. the pictures there) describes them as “wedding 
candles of green wax, made transparent but not burn- 
ing". In the same connection may be mentioned the 
tray of candles which is carried before the bridal pro- 
cession in the Karagóz play The wrong bride (illustr. in 
Ritter, of. cit, fig. 34). In the 19th century, the bride 
rode in a covered carriage, as did the women accom- 
panying her, while the men were on horseback (White, 
Garnett). In Persia she usually rode, robed in red 
(Olearius, 1637; Chardin, 1673; Polak, ca. 1860; Wills, 
ca. 1870). For pictures of the bridal procession see 
for Morocco, Dapper, Beschreibung von Africa, Amster- 
dam 1760, 177; for Cairo, Niebuhr [1763], Reisebeschrei- 
bung nach Arabien, Copenhagen 1774, pl. 28; Cassas, 
Voyage pittoresque, Paris 1806, pl. 63; Lane, Manners and 
customs, pls. 32-3; for Istanbul, Schweigger, Reyssbeschrei- 
bung, 207; Taeschner, loc. cit. 

The trousseau was usually carried in the bridal 
procession, distributed over as many horses and 
mules as possible; often empty chests were carried to 
make the trousseau look as large as possible, while in 
many districts the delivery of the trousseau was a spe- 
cial solemn ceremony (see e.g. Ibn "Idharr, i, 284, for 
Kayrawan [415/1024]; Ibn lyàs, iv, 107, for Cairo 
[912/1506]. 

On leaving her parents’ house and entering her 
new home, a series of symbolic ceremonies were per- 
formed which referred to married life, averting evil 
spirits, fertility, etc. In her new home, she was wel- 
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comed by the bridegroom or her mother-in-law and 
taken to the bridal chamber. There she was placed 
by the women on a high chair or throne and con- 
gratulated. Sometimes the bridegroom then gave her 
a present of money—if only a piastre—and she was 
unveiled so that the bridegroom saw her face for the 
first time. In a (not genuine) hadith in al-Muķaddasī 


it is said “God shall place Mu'āwiya by his side and | 


cover him and then unveil him to the people like a 


bride". The throne (minassa) on which the bride was | 


raised and unveiled is mentioned as early as al-Zawzanī 
(d. 486/1093) and al-Batalyüsi (d. 494/1100, in their 
commentaries on the Mu‘allaka of Imru” al-Kays, ed. 
Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823, v. 32, or Cairo ed. 1282, 
33). Cf. also Alf layla wa-layla, iii, 455; Strat Sayf, v, 
29, where a throne (sarīr) of juniper wood decorated 
with plates of gold and shining jewels is mentioned. 
In Mecca in the later 19th century, the throne was 
called rīka (= arika); see the picture in Snouck 
Hurgronje, Bilder aus Mekka, Leiden 1889, pl. 18. 
'The bridal procession was followed by a feast which 


lasted far into the night with music, singing and | 
dancing (the men and women, of course, separate); | 


in Turkey of the 17th-18th centuries Karagóz perfor- | 


mances were also given (Thevenot, Vayages, Paris 1689, 


i, 172, cf. i, 109-10), while in 18th century Persia ! 
wrestlers (pahlawān) performed (Chardin). A Persian | 


miniature of 1604 shows festivities on the occasion of 


a wedding in the reign of the Saldjük sultan Alp : 
Arslan (Grohmann and Arnold, The Islamic book, | 


Munich 1929, pl. 67). 

5. The bridegroom's bath and his zaffa take place 
on the same day as the bridal procession, i.e. on the 
Thursday; a visit is usually made to a mosque in con- 
nection with it (cf. Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 24). In the 
story of Nir al-Din and Shams al-Din (ibid., i, 263)— 


it is, however, a case of ‘wnra—the bridegroom goes ! 


to the bath and is carried on horseback in a torch- 
light procession to the bride's house; singers with tam- 
bourines accompany him and stop from time to time 
to get money from the bridegroom. Another zaffa— 
but without a bath—is described in the Strat Sayf, xiii, 
12. The bridegroom rides on a richly caparisoned 
steed through the town accompanied by dignitaries. 
Wax candles with camphor are carried, while slaves 
swing censers and sprinkle rose and jasmine water (cf. 
tbid., vii, 63, xv, 32). Ibn Iyas (iv, 107, 196) records 
for Cairo in the early 10th/16th century that the 


bridegroom goes through the streets accompanied by ; 
amirs with lighted candles in their hands. This was : 
also still usual in Lane's time in Cairo. Shortly before | 


Reisebeschreibung, i, 402, mentions both in 1763 for 
Yarim in South Arabia. Leo Africanus also did not 
know of the bath in Fàs (nor does Westermarck or 
Tharaud); on the other hand, he describes an impos- 
ing procession of the bridegroom, which met the bridal 
train in the principal square of the town and went 
home along with it. Pictures of the splendid zaffa of 
the bride in India: Thevenot, Voyages, Paris 1689, iii, 
66; H. Goetz, Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in 
der Grossmoghul-Zeit, Berlin 1930, pl. 15 (18th-century 
miniature). 

6. The wedding night (/aylat at-dukhla). During the 
festivities mentioned at the end of section b. above, 
the bridegroom goes to the bridal chamber, or feign- 
ing reluctance, is thrust in by his friends. [n addition 
to the evidence from Tradition, we have two descrip- 
tions from the early Islamic period of the proceed- 
ings in the bridal chamber. According to one (dgkānī, 
xv, 70), the caliph ‘Uthman stroked his bride Nā'ila 
on the head, asked the blessing of God (baraka) upon 
her and then unveiled her. According to the other (ibid., 
xvi, 37), Shurayh took his bride Zaynab by the fore- 
lock while she knelt down, then prayed two raktas with 
her, just as was the usual practice in the two enthrone- 


; ment ceremonies in Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, ii, 


sunset, the bridegroom was taken by his friends to : 


the bath, accompanied by musicians or singers and 
torches (mash'al); from there, they went to the mosque 
to attend the evening prayer. On their way back from 
the mosque, the friends carried candles and flowers 


describes the bridegroom's bath and zaffa for Kusayr 
on the Red Sea. In other lands, the bridegroom's 
bath appears to be less usual; at least, it is only rarely 
mentioned in the sources (for Palestine, Rothstein, 
1907, with pictures of the zaffa, and Jaussen, 1927; 
for Tunis and Sfax, Bertholon and Narbeshuber, ca. 
1900; for Tlemcen, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 40, 
ca, 1900; for Tangiers, Westermarck, 118; for eastern 
Anatolia, van Lennep, Travels, 267, ca. 1860; for Persia, 
Polak). The bath and zaffa seem to have been quite 


zaffa) for the bridegroom has been long unknown in 
Mecca (Ibn al-Mudjawir, d. 690/1291, in Landberg, 
op. cit; Snouck Hurgronje; Rutter), while Niebuhr, 


180, 185). In the oldest parts of the Alf layla wa-layla 
(Baghdad stratum, ca. 4th/10th century), we find the 
following usages. In the story of Nir al-Din and 
Shams al-Din (i, 269-72) the bride is undressed by 
her maids and led by an old woman in a long robe 


| into the bridal chamber where the bridegroom awaits 


her. While in this case the unveiling has already taken 
place, in other passages it is only done by the bride- 
groom himself in the bridal chamber (e.g. iii, 524). 
In the story of Uns al-Wudjüd and al-Ward fi '1- 
Akmam (iii, 437-9), the two drink together and enter- 
tain one another with poems and entertaining stories. 
In the story of Kamar al-Zamān (ii, 478-9), after the 
consummation the bride summons her maids who give 
shouts of joy. 

In Cairo in Lane's time, the bridegroom was car- 
ried by a friend a part of the way up the steps to 
the harem, during the festivities. He was only allowed 


; to unveil his bride in the bridal chamber and see her 


for the first time in return for a sum of money. He 
then undressed her, laid her with her head in the 
direction of Mecca and performed two rakas. After 
the consummation he summoned the women waiting 
outside the door to give shouts of joy (zagharit) and 
then returned to the guests. Jaussen gives a similar 
description for early 20th-century Nàbulus. Polak rec- 
ords a very old and widespread practice for Persia 
(Leo Africanus knew it for Fas, Haédo for Algiers, 
Bertholon for Tunis): after the unveiling, the couple 
try to tramp on one another’s feet; the idea being 


; that whoever does it first will be master in the house. 
in their hands. For a later date (ca. 1875), Klunzinger | 


In Turkey, according to Schweigger, the bride was 
pushed into the bridal chamber by her companions 
with jests and scoldings. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies in Turkey, after the unveiling and the usual 
prayers in the bridal chamber, coffee was served to 
the bridal pair and then a wedding feast held. Only 
then were they left alone (Olivier, White, Garnett). 
In some districts of Morocco (e.g. Fas}, it was con- 
sidered seemly for the bridegroom only to entertain 
his bride in the first night and to consummate the 


; marriage only in the second night (Tharaud; Wester- 
unknown in Istanbul. Similarly, the bath (but not the : 


marck, s.v. Consummation). In Egypt, on the other hand, 
it was a frequent practice to deflower the bride by 
mechanical means (Schwally, in Noldeke- Festschrift, 418- 
19). Both these customs were due to superstition, the 
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fear of evil spirits, and perhaps in the first case, to | 


a certain feeling of shame. 

During the wedding night, if the guests were still 
there, or on the next morning, the nurse showed the 
token of virginity to the women friends and relatives. 
In some districts, the bloodstained cloth was carried 
through the streets to the house of the bride’s par- 
ents with drumming and shouts of joy. This is reported 
by Mocquet 1605 and Hoest 1760 for Morocco, 
Tournefort 1717 for Turkey, while in Burckhardt’s 
and Lane’s time in Cairo, it was only the custom 
among the lower classes. If the bride was not a vir- 
gin, the bridegroom could send her back to her par- 


ents. The nurse or the mother therefore frequently | 


made arrangements in case of need. In the Alf layla 
wa-layla (ii, 478) a pigeon is killed. 

On the morning after the wedding night, in obe- 
dience to the precepts of religion, both go to the bath 
(see TAHARA]. 

7. The ceremonies after the wedding night, espe- 
cially on the seventh day. Sometimes the prescribed 
walima was not performed till the day after the wed- 
ding night (see above, under d.). This is also the case 
in the story of Kamar al-Zamàn (Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 
461, 478). In Turkey on this day, the wedding cer- 
emonies concluded with a feast, the "festival of the 
sheep's trotters", as it was called from a traditional 
dish; then the bride had one or two days to receive 


congratulations (Garnett, 1890). In Egypt and North | 


Africa, the bride remained for a week in the bridal 
chamber and was visited and entertained by her female 


relatives. On the seventh day the bride and bride- | 


groom usually held a reception or gave a banquet. 
The first seven days of marriage called sabi‘ al-'arüs 
have always played a special part and go back to a 
usage sanctioned by the Prophet (cf. Dozy, Suppl. i, 


626-7 and see above, under 5). ln the story of Uns | 


al-Wudjüd, women singers come on the seventh day 
and gifts are scattered among the populace (Alf layla 
wa-layla, ii, 439-40). Leo Africanus mentions “a very 
old custom” in Morocco: on the seventh day the hus- 
band buys fish, which his mother or other women 


throw over the bride's feet. A similar practice was | 


still found in Sfax ca. 1900 (Narbeshuber, 16). Probably | 


there is some old magical practice to secure fertility 
concealed in this. 
In conclusion, one may briefly mention the entirely 


different customs in Mecca and Medina as recorded | 
by Snouck Hurgronje (1884) and Rutter (ca. 1928) for | 


Mecca and Burton (1853) for Medina. Here there was 
a peculiar combination of the two kinds of wedding, 
the ‘urs and the ‘umra. On the evening of the fourth 


day, the day of the ghumra (= ‘umra), the bride in her | 
wedding finery was put on a throne in her house, | 


while the bridegroom went to the Haram in a pro- 


cession with lights, to attend the evening prayer there | 


and then went to the bride’s house. There he was 
taken into the throne room, where he unveiled his 
bride. After a supper, everyone, including the bride- 
groom, went home. Towards morning, the bride was 


taken by a few women secretly in a litter borne by | 
two mules to the house of the bridegroom, which was | 


in keeping with the old Arab practice. After a meal 


with the bridegroom, the throne scene was repeated | 


in his house in a simpler form, after which consum- 
mation took place. From this duplication, a combina- 
tion of two different ceremonies, it may be concluded 
that these Meccan wedding customs were not native 
to Mecca and Medina, but that some features had 
penetrated in course of time from lands adjoining 


Arabia, and had been combined. This is confirmed ' 


by the simple practices in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
Arabia (see above, under d.), and also by. Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (in Landberg, op. cit., 859) who describes a 
pure ‘umra for the 7th/13th century in Mecca: the 
bridegroom goes to the Haram, performs the seven- 
fold circumambulation, two rakas at the Makàm 
Ibrahim, kisses the Black Stone (ie. makes the fawaf 
[g.7.]) and then goes with candles to the bride’s house. 

Weddings are usually celebrated in Muharram in 
Mecca, when the Pilgrimage is over and most of 
the pilgrims have gone (Ibn al-Mudjawir, of. cit.; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, i, 361). 

Bibliography (in addition to works already quoted 
in the article): Westermarck, The history of human 
marriage, 3 vols., "London 1925; Tīdjānī (written ca. 
710/1310), Tuhfat al-arüs, Cairo 1301; Alf layla wa- 
layla, tr. Littmann, 6 vols, Leipzig 1921-8; Sīrat 
Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, Bülàk 1924 (originated in the 
9th/15th century in Cairo, see SAYF B. DHT VAZAN); 
Ibn Ilyas, Bada’? al-zuhür ft waka i al-duhür, ed. 
Kahle, Istanbul 1931, iv (Bibliotheca. islamica, v); W. 
Heffening, Zur Geschichte der Hochzeitgebrauche im Islam, 
in R. Hartmann and H. Scheel (eds), Beiträge zur 
Arabistik, Semitishk und Islamwiüssenschaft, Leipzig 
1944, 386-422. 

Descriptions of weddings in modern times are 
given in the undermentioned works of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Westermarck and especially of Mar- 
çais. Here only the most important works and 
additions to the references in Margais are given. 
Mecca and Medina: JL. Burckhardt [1814], 
Travels in Arabia, London 1829, i, 361, 399, 401-2; 
R.F. Burton [1853], Personal narrative of a pilgrim- 
age to El-Medinah and Meccah, London 1855-6; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, The Hague 1888-9, ii, 155-87, 
Eng. tr. Mekka in the latter part of the 19th century, 
Leiden and London 1932, 124-44; E. Rutter, The 
Holy Cities of Arabia, London 1928, 67-9. South 
and Eastern Arabia: C. Niebuhr, (1763], Reise- 
beschreibung nach Arabien, Copenhagen 1774, i, 
402-3; A. von Wrede [1843], Reise in Hadhramaut, 
1870, 262-3; C. von Landberg, Etudes sur les dialects 
de l’Arabie méridionale, Leiden 1909, i/1, 192-202, 
ii/2, 717-869; H.R.P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, 
London 1949, 140 ff. Zanzibar: E. Salme-Reute, 
An Arabian Princess between two worlds, ed. E. van 
Donzel, Leiden 1993. Syria and Palestine: 
J. van Ghistele [1485], Voyage, Ghent 1557, 15; Joh. 
Cotovicus [1598-9], Ftinerartum Hierosolymitanum et syr- 
iacum, Antwerp 1619, 475-6 (repr. in Gabriel Sionita, 
Arabia, Amsterdam 1633, 194-5); d'Arvieux [1659], 
Mémoires, Paris 1735, i, 447; A. Russell (ca. 1750], 
The natural history of Aleppo, London 1756, 110-13, 
125-39; (more on Turkish customs), ii, 110 ff. 
(Maronites); W.F. Lynch [1848], Narrative of the United 
States expedition to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
London 1852, 299; Wetzstein, Syrische Dreschtafel, in 
Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, v (1873), 288 ff; H.H. Jessup, 
The women of the Arabs, London 1874, 27 [Druze]; 
Klein, Mitteilungen über Leben, Sitten und Gebräuche der 
Fellachen in Palästina, in ZDPV, vi (1883), 81-101; 
E. Littmann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie, Berlin 1902, 
94 ff, 119 ff, 137 ff [Christian]; C.T. Wilson, 
Peasant life in the Holy Land, London 1906, 110-15; 
Rothstein, Muslīmische Hochzeitsgebriuche in Lifta bet 
Jerusalem, in Palástina- Jahrbuch, vi (1910), 102-36 (with 
illustrs.); A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, Vienna 1908, iii, 
86 ff. [Fellahin], 196 ff. [Bedouin]; G. Bergstrásser 
[1914], Zum arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus, Hanover 
1924, i, 64-7; Chémali, Mariage et noce au Liban, in 
Anthropos, x-xi (1915-16), 913-41 (with illustrs.); Spoer 
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and Haddad, Volkskundliches aus el-Qubébe bei feru- | 


salem, in ZS, iv (1926), 199-226, v (1927), 95-134; 


A. Jaussen, Coutumes palestiniennes, i, Naplouse et son | 
district, Paris 1927, 67 ff; Musil, The manners and | 
customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 135 f£; | 


T. Canaan, Unwritten laws affecting the Arab women of 
Palestine, in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, xi 


(1931), 190, 192, 199; Hilma Granqvist, Marriage i 


conditions in a Palestinian village, 2 vols., Helsinki 1931- 
5. Mesopotamia: Br. Meissner, euarab. Geschich- 
ten aus dem ‘Iraq, Leipzig 1903, 107. Egypt: Nic. 
Christ. Radzivil [1583], Jerosolymitana peregrinatio, Ant- 


werp 1614, 186-7; Cl. Savary [1777], Zustand des | 
alten und neuen Egyptens, Berlin 1788, iii, 261-4; De- ; 


scription de ÜlEgypte, "Paris 1826, xviii, 85-9; J.L. 


Burckhardt [1817], Arabic proverbs, London 1830, ` 
133-42, no. 422; E.W. Lane [1835], Manners and : 
customs of the Modern Egyptians’, London 1871, i, 197- , 


222 (with illustrs.); Arabic society in the Middle Ages, 
232 ff; A. von Kremer, Agypten, Leipzig 1863, i, 
58 ff. [Fellahin]; Klunzinger [1872-5], Bilder aus 
Oberdgypten, "Stuttgart 1878, 193 (T. [Kusair], 260 
[Bedouin]; W.S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper 
Egypt, London 1927, 90 ff. Tripolitania: O. 
Gabelli, Usanze nuziali in Tripolitania, in Rw. della 


Tripolitania (1926); Curotti, Gente di Libia, in La Quarta | 
Sponda (1927); Pfalz, Arabische Hochzeitsgebrüuche in | 


Tripolitanien, in Anthropos, xxiv (1929), 221-7; 


Bertarelli, Guida d'Italia. Possedimenti e Colonie, Milan | 


1929, 221-3. Tunis: Ch. de Peyssonnel and Des- | 


fontaines [18th century], Voyages dans les régences de 
Tunis et d'Alger, Paris 1838, i, 175, ii, 42-3; H. von 
Maltzan, Reise in den Regentschaflen Tunis und Tripolis, 
Leipzig 1870, iii, 88-92; K. Narbeshuber, dus dem 


Leben der arab. Bevölkerung in Sfax, Leipzig 1907, 11- i 


16; L. Bertholon and E. Chantre, Recherches anthro- 
pologiques sur les indigénes de la Berbérie orientale, Paris 


1913, i, 575-86; W. Margais and Abderrahmân , 
Guiga, Textes arabes de Takroûna, Paris 1925, i, 35 ` 


f, 381 (f; W. Reitz, Bei Berbern und Beduinen, 
Stuttgart 1926, 142 ff. Algeria: Haédo [16th cen- 
tury], Topographie et histoire générale d'Alger, in R. Afi., 


xv (1871), 96-101; d'Arvieux [1674], Mémoires, Paris | 


1735, v, 287; J.P. Bonnafont [1830-42], Pérégrination 
en Algérie, Paris 1884, 152 ff; F. Mornand, La vie 
arabe, Paris 1856, 57-8; L. Féraud, Meurs et coutumes 
Kabiles, in R. Afr, vi (1862), 280, 430-2; Villot, 


Meurs, coutumes... des indigénes de l'Algérie, *Algiers | 


1888, 97 ff; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Notes de 


sociologie maghrébine. Cérémonies du mariage chez les | 
indigenes de l'Algérie, Paris 1901; Bel, La population | 
musulmane de Tlemcen, in Revue des études ethnographiques ` 


et sociologiques, 1 (1908), 215 ff; A.M. Goichon, La 
vie féminine au Mzab, Paris 1927, 73 ff, 280 ff. 
Morocco: Leo Africanus [1526], Description de 
CAfrigue, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1897, ii, 120-5; 
J. Mocquet [1605], Foyages, Rouen 1685, 204-5; 
Diego de Torres, Histoire des Cherifs, Paris 1667, 
144; G. Hoest [1760-8], Nachrichten von Marókos und 


Fes, Copenhagen 1781, 102-4; E. Westermarck, | 


Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London 1914; Legey, 
Essai de folklore marocain, Paris 1926, 134 ff; M. 
Gaudry, La femme Chaouta de l'Aurés, Paris 1928, 78-83; 


L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, Paris 1931, nos. 16, | that simply meant the quality of being an Arab (Lane). 


Munich 1923, 132-3; Salomon Schweigger [1578], 

Newe Reyssbeschreibung nach Konstantinopel, Nürnberg 

1608, 205 f£; P. della Valle [1615], Reiss-Beschreibung, 

Geneva 1674, i, 43; Thevenot [1657], Voyages, Paris 

1689, i, 171-2; de Tournefort, Relation d'un voyage 

de Levant, Paris 1717, ii, 364-6; Olivier [1793-7], 

Voyage dans l'empire othoman, Paris 1800, i, 154-7; Ch. 

White, Three years in Constantinople, London 1845, iti, 

6-14; L.N,J. Garnett, The women of Turkey, London 

1891, esp. ii, 480-9; Th. Lobel, Hochzeitsgebrüuche in 

der Türkei, Amsterdam 1897; J.E. Pierce, Life in a 

Turkish village, New York 1964, 16-19. Persia: 

Olearius [1637], Muscowitische u. Persische Reyse, 

*Schleswig 1656, 605-8; J.B. Tavernier [1664], Les 

six voyages, Paris 1779, i, 719-20; Chardin [1673], 

Voyages, ed. Langlēs, Paris 1811, ii, 233 ff, John 

Fryer [1678], A new account of East India and Persia, 

London 1915 (Hakluyt Society), iii, 129, 138; (Kitàb-: 

Kulthüm-nàme), Customs and manners of the women of 

Persia, tr. Atkinson, London 1832, 42 ff, 70 ff; E. 

Polak, Persien, Leipzig 1865, i, 210 ff; CJ. Wills, 

Persia as it is, London 1886, 57 ff; S.G. Wilson, 

Persian life and customs, *New York 1899, 237-9 [‘Ali 

[lahis}]; H. Ritter, Aserbeidschanische Texte zur nordpersi- 

schen. Volkskunde, in Isl., xi (1921), 189 ff; H. Norden, 

Persien, Leipzig 1929, 86-9; Bess A. Donaldson, The 

wild rue, London 1938, 48-54. Russia, Central 

Asia and Siberia: W. Radloff [1860-70], Aus 

Sibirien, Leipzig 1893, i, 476-84 [Kirgiz]; H. Vámbéry 

[1863], Reise in Mfittelasien, Leipzig 1865, 258-9 

[ Turkomans]; E. Schuyler, Turkistan, “London 1876, 

i, 42-3 [Kirgiz], i, 142 ff. [Tashkent]; H. Lansdell 

(ca. 1880], Russisch- Central-Asien, Leipzig 1885, 248- 

52 [Kirgiz], 831-2 [Khiva]; H. Vámbéry, Das Tür- 

kenvolk, Leipzig 1885, 229-50 [Kirgiz], 433-4 [Kazan 

Tartars], 540-2 [Crimean Tatars]; R. Karutz, Unter 

Kirgisen und Tūrkmenen, Leipzig 1911, 101 fī.; Pelissier, 

Mischürtatarische Sprachproben, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W. (1918), 

3 f., 28; Sciatskaya, Antiche cerimonie nuziali dei Tatari 

di “Crimea Vecchia” e dei dintorni, in OM, viii (1928), 

542-8; Essad Bey, Zwölf Geheimnisse im Kaukasus, 

Leipzig 1930, 52 ff. India: P. della Valle [1629 

in Surat], Reissbeschreibung, Geneva 1674, iv, 12; 

Thevenot [1666 in Surat], Voyages, Paris 1689, iii, 

66 ff. [with illustr.]; John Fryer (1674 in Surat], 

op. cit., 1, 237; Hassan Ali, Observations on the Musul- 

mans of India, London 1832, i, letters xiii-xiv; G.A. 

Herklots [1832], Zslam in India, Oxford 1921, 57 ff. 

Indonesia: Wilden, Plechtigheden en gebruiken by 

verlovingen en huwelijken by de volken van den Ind. Archipel, 

in BTLV, series V, i (1886), 167-219, iv (1889), 

380-462; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, 

Bonn 1924, iv/1, 226 ff.; idem, The Achehnese, Leiden 

1906, i, 329 ff. 

For the legal aspects of marriage, see NIKAH. 
(W. HEFFENING) 

URTUKIDS [see ARTUKIDS]. 

‘URUBA (a. lit. “the quality or nature of Arab- 
ness”. In modern political parlance, it refers to the 
doctrine of Arabism, or pan-Arabism; the term 
is illustrative of the manner in which established words 
acquired new meanings under the influence of Euro- 


| pean political concepts. Until approximately the end 
Jérome and Jean Tharaud, Fez, Paris 1930, 130 ff; - 


17. Sūdān: Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Tünisi (ca. 1820], Das ' 


Buch des Sudan, tr. Rosen, 1847, 28 ff; Ing. Pallme, 
Travels in Kordofan, London 1844, 81-6; Seligman, 


Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien, ed. Babinger, 


of World War I, 'urūba was a politically neutral term 


Beginning in the interwar period and culminating in 
the Djamal ‘Abd al-Nāsir era, 'urūba was transformed 


; into an affirmation of Arab national identity. 
Kababish, in Harvard African Studies, ii (1918), 131 ff... | 
Turkey: H. Dernschwam [1553-5], Tagebuch einer . 


The sentiment that evolved into modern Arabism 
originated in the Salafiyya reform movement [q.z., and 


, See also ISLĀĶ. 1] with its emphasis on the distinctly 
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Arab features of formative Islam. It acquired secular 
characteristics through the cultural and political activ- 
ities of some members of the Arab élite during the 
Young Turk era. Although historians have used the 
term Arabism to designate the proto-nationalism of 
these early activists, the word 'urüba does not appear 
with any frequency in the Arab political journalism 
of the period. However, with the end of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1918 and the emergence of separate Arab 
states in its place, the need arose for an expanded 
vocabulary that could express new forms of national 
identity. It was in this context that the meaning of 
"uüba was politicised. 

In its modern usage, 'urūba is an emotive term that 
does not lend itself to precise definition. For the sec- 
ular ideologues who invested the word with its polit- 
ical content, it was synonymous with Arab nationalism 
(see KAwMivva. i] and the imperative of Arab unity. 
As a political creed, Arabism assumed the existence 
of an Arab nation based on shared bonds of lan- 
guage and history. The expression of feelings of iden- 
tification with that nation and the desire that it should 
become a single unified state were embraced by the 
concept of Arabism. The most influential proponent 
of secular pan-Arabism was the Iragi-based educator 
Sàti* al-Husri (1880-1968 [g.v. in Suppl.]), who defined 
the concept as an urgent call for action: “More than 
religion, more even than patriotism and nationalism, 
the banner under whose shade all Arabs should unite 
is the banner of Arabism and we should all say, 
*Arabism first?” (al-"Urūba awwal", 190). From this 
perspective, Arabism pre-dated Islam and included all 
Arabs, not just the Muslims among them. Yet it must 
be noted that the question of the compatability of 


Arabism and Islam and the nature of the relation- | 


ship between them have been widely debated within 
Arab political and intellectual circles. 

The vagaries of domestic politics and regional align- 
ments caused Arabism to receive differing degrees 
of emphasis in individual Arab states. The original 
Ba‘th Party of Syria endorsed the nationalist principles 
of Arabism, and a succession of post-independence 
régimes described Damascus as kalb al-‘uriiba al-nabid. 
By contrast, Egyptian politicians of the interwar era 
initially rejected Arabism as an alien form of iden- 
tity, but by the late 1930s the doctrine had become 
integrated into the Egyptian self-view, thus laying the 
groundwork for the Nasir regime to make the pursuit 
of Arabism a central feature of its foreign and domes- 
tic policies. However, the failure of Nasir to fashion 
an effective Arab union, the persistence of inter-Arab 
tensions, and the decision of some Arab leaders to 
sign peace agreements with Israel in the 1990s, de- 
prived political Arabism of the potency and promise 
that it once possessed. 

Bibliography: For the modern origins of the con- 
cept, see C.E. Dawn, From Ottomanism to Arabism. 
Essays on the origins of Arab nationalism, Urbana 1973; 
Rashid Khalidi et alii (eds.), The origins of Arab nation- 
alism, New York 1991; and Sylvia G. Haim (ed.), 
Arab nationalism: an anthology, Berkeley 1962. The 
works of Sati‘ al-Husri are essential, including al- 
*Urüba awwal", 5th ed. Beirut 1965, and Difa' an 
al-urüba, Beirut 1956. See also W.L. Cleveland, The 
making of an Arab nationalist: Ottomanism and Arabism 
in the life and thought of Sati‘ al-Husri, Princeton 1971; 
and Israel Gershoni and J.P. Jankowski, Defining the 
Egyptian nation, 1930-1945, Cambridge 1995 (excel- 
lent case study). (W.L. CLEVELAND) 
URUDJ s. ‘Api (fl. late 15th-early 16th century), 

Ottoman historian and author of one of the 


earliest histories in Turkish of the Ottoman 
dynasty. Urudj b. ‘Adil el-Kazzaz was the son of a 
silk merchant, lived in Edirne and was a kātib (q.v.] 
by profession. His only known work, the Tewārīkt-i 
al-i ‘Othman, was composed most probably during the 
reign of Bāyezīd II [g.».]. No other biographical details 
about him are known. 

For early Ottoman history, Urudj’s history was 
based largely on royal calendars, takwims, and on var- 
ious menāktb-nāmes, including that by Yakhshī Faķīh 
(q.v.], which also served as a principal source for other 
Ottoman historians writing independently in the later 
15th century (cf. H. Inalcik, The rise of Ottoman histo- 
riography, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians 
of the Middle East, London 1962, 152-67). His accounts 
of the reign of Mehemmed II [g.v.] and of the first 
half of the reign of Bayezid II are fuller and contain 
more individual information. Many manuscripts of the 
work exist, though some are only partial, and the tex- 
tual history is further confused by the false attribu- 
tion to Urudj of later continuations dating from the 
early and mid-16th century. It now appears that Urudj 
made two principal recensions of his chronicle, the 
first ca. 900/1494-5 (represented by mss. in Oxford 
and Cambridge, ed. F. Babinger, Die frühosmanischen 
Jahrbucher des Urudsch. Quellemwerke des islamischen Schrift- 
tums, ii, Hanover 1925; Nachtrag, with amendments, 
1926), and the second ca. 908/1502-3 (represented by 
mss. in Manisa, ed. N. Atsiz, Ong Beğ tarihi, Istanbul 
1972, and in Paris, unpubl.) (cf. V.L. Ménage, On the 
recensions of Uny’s “History of the Ottomans”, in BSOAS, 
xxx [1967], 314-22) Although Urudj's history was 
apparently little used by historians until the early 20th 
century, it is now recognised as a significant contri- 
bution to the corpus of early Ottoman histories (F.R. 
Unat, FA art. Ong b. Adil). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
= (CHRISTINE WOODHEAD) 

URWA s. HIZAM s. MUHĀSIR (or B. MALIK) AL- 
‘Upuri, Arab poet of early Islamic times (d. 
around 30/650 or some decades later) and, alongside 
his younger fellow-tribesman Djamil [q.v.], the most 
famous representative of the “‘Udhrite” lovers, who 
died in consequence of a chaste and unrequited love 
affair. 

According to the most widespread version of the 
story (cf. Ibn Kutayba, Aghani, Diwan of ‘Urwa, Ibn 
‘Asakir, al-Sarradj, and al-Antaki), ‘Urwa falls in love 
with his cousin ‘Afra’. Though her father promised 
to marry her to ‘Urwa, he gives her in marriage to 
another cousin during ‘Urwa’s absence. After ‘Urwa 
realises what happened, he falls ill and none of the 
healers consulted, among them the legendary ‘Arraf 
al-Yamàma (see ‘aRRAF; the verses quoted in this arti- 


| cle are ‘Urwa’s), can cure him. To restore *Urwa's 


health, he is brought to Syria, where ‘Afra’ now lives 
with her husband, in order to give him the oppor- 
tunity to steel secret glances at her. ‘Urwa indeed 
recovers, but his secretly watching ‘Afra’ is betrayed 
to her husband, who, however, is full of sympathy 
for ‘Urwa and invites him to his house. ‘Urwa, instead, 
decides to leave ‘Afra’ for ever and to return home. 
On his way back, he is seized by lovesickness again, 
this time causing his death. Only a few days later, 
‘Afra? dies of grief beside "Urwa's grave. 

Another version (cf. Aghānī and al-Safadi) differs in 
many points and shows close parallels to the romance 
of al-Murakkish the Elder [g.v.]. In this we are told 
that the father of ‘Afra’, after having married her to 
a rich member of the Umayyad clan, tries to deceive 
‘Urwa by showing him a faked grave to make him 
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believe that ‘Afra’ is dead. Besides these traditions, 
many sources adduce an eyewitness account of “Urwa’s 


death by al-Nu‘man b. Bashir (4.v., see also S. Leder, 


Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn ‘Adi, Frankfurt 1991, 104-10). | 


The story of ‘Urwa and ‘Afra’ was well known 


already in early Umayyad times, as references to ‘Urwa ; 


in poems by Djamil, Kuthayyir [9.vv.] and others show 


(cf. al-Washsha’, al-Muwashsha, ed. Brünnow, 55-6, and | 


LJ. Kračkovskiy, in Oriens, viii [1955], 33-5). Less con- 
spicuous, however, are *Urwa's achievements as a poet. 
Originally, the main function of most verses ascribed 


to him (hardly more than 200 lines, all of the ghazal | 


genre) may have been to illustrate ‘Urwa’s love 
romance. The most famous of these poems, a nüniyya 
(rhyme -ānī) in the metre fawil, gives the impression 
of being a compilation of shorter poems forming part 


of different episodes of the story, to which further | 


lines with identical rhyme and metre have been added. 
Drawing on this stock, later authors compiled shorter 
versions of ‘Urwa’s nüniyya to be included in antholo- 
gies and works of adab. 

Bibliography: Main sources. Ibn Ķutayba, al- 
Shir wa "L-shuara, 394-9 = ed. Shakir, ii, 622-7; 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas Tha'lab, Maģjālis, ed. ‘A.M. Hārūn, 
?Cairo 1965, i, 241-3; Ibn Dawid al-Isfahānī, al- 
Xahra, index; Mas'üdr, Murūdj, 88 3044-7; Aghānī”, 
xxiv, 121-37; Abū "Alī al-Ķālī, Dhayl al-amáli wa 


"nawadir, 157-62; Sarradj, Masan‘ al-"ushshāk, Beirut | 


1958, i, 316-21 and index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'^rikh madī- 
nat Dimashk, ed. Muhibb al-Din al-‘Amrawi, Beirut 
1996, xl, 217-26; Safadī, Wafi, xix, 542-5; Dawid 
al-Antākī, Tazyin al-aswak, Beirut 1972, i, 129-39; 


‘Abd al-Kàdir al-Baghdadi, Ahizāna, ed. Cairo, iii, | 


214-8. The Diwan of ‘Urwa in the recension of al- 
Yazidi (comprising the nūniyya and 15 lines of an- 


other poem in fawil, rhyme -bü) was ed. by Ibrahim | 


al-Sāmarrā'ī and Ahmad Matlūb, Shir ‘Urwa b. 
Hizām, in Maģjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, iv (Baghdad 
1961), 77-116 (also separately). Further collection 
of *Urwa's poetry by Antwan Muhsin al-Ķawwāl, 
Diwan ‘Urwa b. Hizām, Beirut 1995 (incomplete, 
add e.g. Abū "Alī al-Marzūķī, Amati al-Marzūķī, ed. 


Yahya al-Djubüri, 223-7). See further Rescher, Abnf, | 


i, 203-7; Blachere, HLA, 303; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 
264-5. - (TH. BAUER) 


sidered technically as a Companion of the Prophet, 
d. 9/630. He was descended through his mother from 
‘Abd Shams of Ķuraysh and married a daughter, 
Amina or Maymiina, of the Meccan head of resist- 
ance against Muhammad, Abū Sufyan [9.v.]. 

‘Urwa took part in the negotiations between the 


Prophet and the Meccans for the truce of al-Hudaybiya ; 
[g.v.] in 6/628 as an ally of Kuraysh. When the men ^ 


of al-Tā'if, from both the component groups of the 
Ahlaf and the Banü Malik, joined the anti-Muslim 
coalition of the Hawāzin [ge] in Shawwal 8/Jan.- 
Feb. 630 and fought with the Muslims at Hunayn 
[go], ‘Urwa was absent in the Byzantine frontier 
town of Djarash [¢.v.], learning about siege techniques 
in preparation for a Muslim siege of al-Tā'if. On his 
return, he directed the defence of the town. However, 
in Rabi‘ I 9/June-July 630 he became a Muslim, but 
was killed during the siege by a group of his fellow- 
citizens. ‘Urwa may have hoped to secure good terms 
from Muhammad for the surrender of his town, or 
he may possibly have hoped by submitting to secure 
a future political ascendancy in al-Ta^if, so that his 
death may well have been simply part of local factional 


rivalry. At all events, later Muslim tradition made him 
a martyr for the faith, and Muhammad is reported 
to have compared him to Īsā b. Maryam. 
Bibliography: |. Sources. Ibn Hisham, 744, 
873, tr. Guillaume, 502, 589; Ibn Sa'd, i, 144-5, 
v, 369-70; Wāķidī, tr. Wellhausen, 250-2; Tabarī, 
i, 1535-7, 1687-8; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 405-6. 
2. Studies. H. Lammens, La cité arabe de Taif 
à la veille de l'Hégire, Beirut 1922, 53-5, 68, 101, 
111, 131; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 
1956, 102-3. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 
*URWA s. UDHAYNA (a lakab, his father's name 
being Yahya), Aba ‘Amir al-Kinàni al-Laythi, Arab 
poet from Medina (fl. later Ist/7th century into 
the early 2nd/8th century) famous for his love poetry 
(ghazal), but also billed as a traditionist and legal 
scholar; Malik [g.v.] is said to have transmitted from 
him (Ibn Abi Hātim, al-Djarh wa "l-ta'dil, Haydarābād 
1360, iii/1, 396; al-Bukhari, a/-Ta’rikh al-kabīr, Hayda- 


| rābād 1941-64, iv, 33; al-Dhahabr, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, ed. 
AM. al-Bidjāwī, Cairo n.d., ii, 63 [sadūk], cf. also 


Ibn Ķutayba, Shi‘, 580 [tka]; he does appear once 
in Malik, al-Muwatta’, riwayat al-Shaybani, ed. *A.-W. 
‘Abd al-Latif, Cairo 1387/1967, 262). 

The only clear date of his life is Saturday, 3 Rabi‘ 
I 64/30 Oct. 683, the day he returned to Mecca to 
find that the Ka‘ba had just burnt down (al-Tabari, 
ii, 528 = Ta’rikh, v, Cairo 1963, 498-9). He lived at 
least into the reign of the caliph Hisham (105-25/724- 
43) to whom he was sent as part of a delegation (Ibn 
Kutayba, Shir, 579; Aghānī, xxi, 164). His tribal affil- 
iation is with the Layth b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. 
Kinana... b. Khuzayma ... b. Khindif; all of these 
names, except Layth, appear in his tribal fakhr. Since 
Kinàna is the “mother tribe” of Kuraysh, though not 
through ‘Abd Manat, he boasts of being one of them 
as well (see i, 33, viii, 34, x, 52-3, here with explicit 
defence of counting them among his “relatives”). This 
allows him to claim the Prophet as *one of us" (see 
i, 39, iv, 25, vii, 38, ix, 36-9, x, 57-8). 

The fact that he combined the stature of a reli- 
gious scholar, of alleged chastity and purity, with that 
of a love poet—not an entirely unusual combination 
at the time (see Nallino, 99-101)—occasioned a num- 


S, | ber of anecdotes in which his chaste heart is called 

‘URWA s. MAS‘UD s. MU ATTIB AL-THAĶAFĪ, Abū | 
Ya‘fur, a leader of the Ahlaf group in al- | 
Taif [g.0.] at the ume of the rise of Islam and con- | 


into doubt. Oft-repeated is a story in which the famous 
Sukayna bt. al-Husayn [g.v.] swears to let her slave- 
girls go free, if his best-known love poems were really 
written with an untouched heart (kalb satīm) (e.g. Agkānī, 
xxi, 164; al-Sharif al-Murtadà, Amālī, i, 410). 

Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, ed. Flügel, 143, 1l. 1-2) men- 
tions a collection of his akkbār by Hammad b. Ishak, 
grandson of Ibrahim al-Mawsili (d. 188/804 [g.v.]). 
Most of the material adduced in the Aghdni is, how- 
ever, credited to al-Zubayr b. Bakkàr (d. 256/870 
[go]. 

His poetry was apparently not collected into a diwan. 
What has been preserved is eleven complete kasidas 
in the anthology Muntaha al-talab of Ibn Maymün 
(d. 597/1201) and some forty-five fragments from 
various sources, most characteristic among which are 
the lines set to music (aswat) mentioned in the Aghàni. 
He was part of the Medinan scene of poets and musi- 
cians, whose collaboration was so close that the singer 
Ibn *A'isha [¢.v., no. I] even asked ‘Urwa to com- 
pose, on the spot, some lines in Aazad for him that 
he might put them into song (kul lī abyāt" hazad” 
ughannī fīhā, see Aghānī, xxi, 166). While this kind of 
poetry belongs to the new Hidjāzī ghazal, with its 
description of the beloved amidst her maiden friends 


i (no. liv) and with its sophisticated psychology of the 
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lover and the beloved (no. xlii), the long odes show 
him closer to the old models of poetry. And yet, the 
nasib sections, exceptionally long at times (forty lines 
in no. x), contain both old and new elements side by 
side, at times resulting in slightly contradictory atti- 
tudes (x, 5: the “old” it’s-all-over notion; x, 21: the 
"new" motif of the calumniators calling the beloved 
miserly; they may be lying, so there may be hope). 

In the last part of the kasidas tribal fakhr is pre- 
dominant. Of interest here are the religious-political 
notions mentioned mostly in connection with the 
Prophet: the Sunna of the Prophet (i, 39); the 
“vicegerency of a dominion” (? khilāfat" mulk”) that 
his people inherited from the Prophet (x, 57); the 
“counselling” (skūrā) that they have as a privilege 
(iv, 29); the “true prescriptions” (shara’?“ hakk”) 
that become clear through their protection of Islam 
(ix, 15). 

Bibliography: 1. A collection of his poetry 
was undertaken by Yahya al-Djubūrī, Shzr ‘Urwa 
b. Udhayna, Baghdad n.d. [1390/1970]; the more 
recent anonymous ed. Beirut 1996 is worthless, as 
it does not go beyond al-Djubüri and leaves out 
the indication of the sources. 

2. Biographical and anthological sources. 
Ibn Kutayba, Shir, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1966, 579-80; 
Aghānī, xxi, ed. R. Brünnow, Leiden 1306/1888-9, 
162-72 = ed. ‘Abd al-Karim Ibrahim al-‘Azbawi, 
Cairo 1390/1970, xviii, 322-35; al-Sharif al- 
Murtada, Amālī, ed. M.A.-F. Ibrahim, Cairo n.d., 
i, 408-16; Āmidī, al-Mu talif wa '-mukhtalif, ed. ‘A.A. 


Farrādj, Cairo 1381/1961, 69 = ed. F. Krenkow, | 


Cairo 1354/1935-6, 54-5; Marzubānī, al-Muwashshah, 
ed. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatīb, “Cairo 1385/1965-6, 
192-3; Ibn Maymūn, AMuntahà al-talab facs. ed. 
F. Sezgin, 3 vols., Frankfurt 1986-93, i, 190-215. 
3. Studies. Nallino, Littérature arabe, 100; 
Blachére, HLA, 626; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 425. 
(W.P. HEINRICHS) 
*URWA sB. AL-WARD, pre-Islamic su'lūk [q.v] 
poet, from the ‘Abd Allah b. Nashib family, from a 
clan of ‘Abs (Ibn al-Kalbī, Djamhara, Beirut 1968, 
452). His mother, though purely Arab, seems to have 
attracted attacks from his contemporaries, as shown 
by *Urwa himself, who says that his family called him 
Ibn al-Ghariba “son of the stranger”, and elsewhere 
he reproaches his father for a mésalliance. 
Two groups of divergent traditions present an am- 


bivalent portrait of the poet: on the one hand, he is | 
a sulūk, and on the other, he is the hero of a mov- | 


ing love story. 

As a su'lük, ‘Urwa was not one of the outcasts, aghri- 
bat al-Arab “ravens of the Arabs", nor was he one of 
the khula@ “outlaws”, expelled from his tribe to a 
life of brigandage. On the contrary, he seems to have 
enjoyed a certain standing amongst the ‘Abs, taking 
part in their raids and sharing in the captured booty 
(Aghant, ii, 78-82). The various traditions stress his 
sollicitude for poor and needy members of the tribe, 
the ahi al-kanif (cf. Diwan, ed. Nēldeke, no. V, vv. 1-3, 
no. VII, vv. 1-5, no. XI, vv. 1-3, no. XXXI, v. 8), and 
this led to him being considered as the most generous 
of the ancient Arabs, even more than Hātim al-Ta^r 
(g.v.] (dgkānī, ii, 74). These raids took place in the 
districts near the diyar of the ‘Abs, sc. around Medina 
(ibid., iii, 79), though he raided as far as the lands of 
the Banu '-Ķayn and Hudhayl and Dhu "l-Madjàz 
(ibid., i, 82-3, 87). He seems to have had contacts 


with the people of Yathrib, since the Banu ’l-Nadir pur- | 


chased from him the booty which he had captured and 
lent him resources during periods of dearth (ibid., iii, 76). 


Parallel to this, a series of traditions from the 2nd/ 
8th century present the outlaw poet as hero of a romance 
of tragic love, when, in a state of drunkenness, he 
divorced his wife Salmà (or Laylà, according to other 
traditions), and then fell into despair on recovering his 
senses, evoking his old love in poignant poetry (Nól- 
deke, 7-9). Hence the ‘Abbasid poet Marwan b. Sulay- 
man, of the Abū Hafsa family (d. 182/797), places him 
with al-Murakkish [9.v.] amongst the martyrs for love 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 416). 

‘Urwa is undoubtedly the most prolific of the sulak 
poets. Of the two recensions of his dītvān, that of Ibn 
al-Sikkīt [g.v.] has come down to us. It has been 
edited by Nóldeke, Die Gedichte des Unva ibn Alward, in 
Abh. KGW Göttingen, xi (1864), and Muh. Ben Cheneb, 
Algiers 1926. It seems to have excited the interest of 
udabā” of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries. "Urwa's diwan 


| comprised the su'lūk's apologia, love poetry and tribal 


poetry. Except for the cycle of poems concerning 
Salmà, his poetry appears fairly insipid. His evident 
boastfulness verges on conceit and on occasion serves 
to embody the ideas of those sa'alik who did not reject 
the tribal order. Thus the sense of solitude, of the 
outlaw alone with nature, and a tumultuous spirit in 
his poetry, are conspicuously absent in ‘Urwa, although 
he seems to have possessed a sharp sense of the poetic 
image, evident e.g. in the poem describing the divi- 
sion of his own body amongst numerous other bod- 
ies in order to feed his guests (Diwan, ed. Nēldeke, 
n. XI, v. 3). 

Bibliography: |. Sources. See also Mubarrad, 
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238-9, 241, 264, 267, 320-8; Nasir al-Din al-Asad, 
Masādīr al-shi'r al-dahilt, Cairo 1956, 174, 202, 204, 
232; Shawķī Dayf, Ta’rikh al-adab al-arabi, i, al-Asr 
al-djāhilī, Cairo 1976, 382-7; ‘Abd al-Halim Hifni, 
Shi al-sa/alik, manhadjuhu wa-khas@ isuhu, Cairo 1987, 
115-16; ‘Abd al-Basit Badr, al-Ta’rikh al-shamil li 
"I-Madina al-munawwara, Medina 1414/1993, i, 110-1; 
‘Afif ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, Muwdjam al-shu‘ara’, Beirut 
1417/1996, 164. (A. ARAZI) 
*URWA s. AL-ZUBAYR s. at-‘Awwam al-Kurashi 

al-Asadī al-Madanī, Abū ‘Abd Allāh, eminent tra- 
ditionist, one of the Seven Jurists of Medina [see 
FUĶAHĀ” AL-MADINA AL-SAB‘A, in Suppl], founder of 
historical study in Islam. He was born in Medina, 
very likely in 23/643-4 and died there, probably in 
93/711-2 or 94/712-13. He was the son of the emi- 
nent Companion al-Zubayr b. al-Awwam [q.v.] and 
of Asma’ [9.v.], daughter of the first caliph Abū Bakr 
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and sister of the Prophet's wife, «Ā'isha. The counter- | 


caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [9.v.], his full brother, 
was his senior by twenty years. 

The following attempt to sketch ‘Urwa’s biography 
is made while bearing in mind that, as with other 
persons of the Ist century A.H., we have no contem- 
porary reports about him but only traditions preserved 
by later generations. In such cases, the biographer 
has not only to weigh contradictory individual tra- 
ditions but also to subject the tradition in toto to a 
general critique. In what follows it is presupposed 
that the existing sources, in spite of contradictions 
and distorted and falsified individual transmissions that 
they may contain, give us on the whole a widely cor- 
rect picture of "Urwa's life and scholarly activities. 

1. Unwa’s life 

“Urwa grew up in Medina in the contentious atmos- 
phere of the caliphate of "Uthmān. After the murder 


father al-Zubayr fled to Mecca where he presumably 


‘Urwa, now head of the Zubayrid family, settled 
again in Medina. This was for him the beginning of 
a long period of scholarly activity, and also the time 
of his correspondence with ‘Abd al-Malik who asked 
him for information on important events of the early 
days of Islam (see below), a correspondence continued 
by his son and successor al-Walid (86-96/705-15). In 
the year of al-Walid's baya ‘Urwa, with his two sons 
Muhammad and Hisham, went to Damascus. During 
this stay in the capital one of his feet, afflicted by 
gangrene or cancer (ikla, akila), was amputated, and 
during the journey Muhammad lost his life due to 
an accident (al-Fasawī, i, 553-4; al-Dhahabī, Styar, iv, 
430-2). 

In 87/706, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [9.v.], later to 
become the caliph ‘Umar II, arrived in Medina as 
the new governor. He is said to have appointed ten 


i fukahā”, among them ‘Urwa and five more from among 
of ‘Uthman and Alī's election as caliph (35/656), his : 


also took his two sons. Later, ‘Urwa and his father | 
relocated to Basra, where the latter, with the help of | 
Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah [g2.] and *A'isha, organised | 
` Rabadha [g.v.], some 200 km/125 miles east of 


the rebellion against *Ali that later became famous as 
the Battle of the Camel (36/656). Due to his tender 
age ‘Urwa was not allowed to participate in the bat- 
tle (Ibn Sa'd, v, 133). After his father’s death he seems 
to have returned to Medina in the company of ‘Aisha. 

The considerable wealth inherited from his father 
enabled *Urwa to devote ample time to the collec- 
tion and subsequent study of historical reports. When 
exactly he embarked on these activities, we do not 
know; however, during the last years of Mu‘awiya’s 
caliphate (Le towards 60/680), he is said to have 
met every night with some friends in the mosque of 


Medina in a scholarly circle (halka) (al-Dhahabi, Siyar, | 
iv, 424). But according to another report, his last visit : 
to his aunt *A'isha, his most important informant, | 


took place three years before her death (58/678), that 


is 55/675 (ibid). This report suggests that, at that | 


time, ‘Urwa no longer lived in Medina. (Presumably, 


he was already in Mecca, see below.) Whether, and ; 


if so when, he spent seven years in Egypt, as al- 
Balādhurī reports (Futūh, 217), is highly doubtful, since 
the other transmitted data do not tally with this report. 
At any rate, he cannot have spent seven continuous 
years there at any time (cf. von Stülpnagel, ‘Urwa, 13). 


During the counter-caliphate of his brother ‘Abd |, 
Allah, ‘Urwa took his side. On the day of the battle | 


of the Harra (63/683 [q.v.]) he is said to have burned 
his legal writings (kutub fikh), an act that he is said 
to have deeply regretted later on (Ibn Sa'd, v, 133). 
In 69/688 ‘Abd Allah sent ‘Urwa on an unsuccess- 
ful diplomatic mission to the ‘Alid Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya [g..] (Ibn Sa'd v, 77-8). According to 
al-Mas'üdi (Murüdj, v, 261-2 = § 2024), Urwa also 
played a diplomatic role during the siege of Mecca 
by ‘Abd al-Malik’s general, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf in 
73/692, but ‘Abd Allah, instigated by his mother 
Asma’, refused to surrender and accept in that case 
the offer of amān made to him. On "Abd Allah’s 


Damascus, bringing ‘Abd al-Malik the news of his 


doned him and guaranteed the safety of his personal 
possessions. ‘Urwa is said to have returned to Mecca 
to attend the funeral of his brother (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansüb, xi, 61 ff; al-Fasawi, i, 553-4; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
iv, 432-3). 


the Seven Jurists of Medina, to be members of a 
council to advise him on all matters, presumably first 
and foremost with regard to decisions on legal ques- 
tions (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 245-6). ‘Urwa died on his estate 
near the village of al-Fur* in the settlement of al- 


Medina, where he was also buried (Ibn Sa'd, v, 135; 
al-Dhahabī, Siyar, iv, 431, 436). 

2. ‘Urwa’s position within indigenous Hadith criticism— 
his importance as traditionist and as “historian” in the his- 
tory of Islamic scholarship 

In the entire indigenous Hadith critical literature 


| ‘Urwa is considered a trustworthy transmitter; his 


piety finds high praise, and he is characterised as an 
inexhaustible sea of knowledge. European scholarship, 
already early on, saw in him the "father of the his- 
torical school of Medina" (thus O. Loth, Das Classenbuch 
des Ibn Sa'd, Leipzig 1869, 43). To judge by the corpus 
of traditions transmitted under his name (see below 
on its authenticity), "Urwa reported on all important 
events of early Islam; we owe to his activities as a 
collector above all the transmissions that are of cen- 
tral importance for the life of the Prophet (Sta and 
Maghāzī) and which still today serve as highly signif- 
icant starting points for any historical study (cf. von 
Stülpnagel, 54. However, ‘Urwa was not only an 


| "historian"; another group of traditions going under 


his name is legal in content. They deal inter alia with 
property laws, the laws of marriage and divorce, and 
the position of women and slaves; others contain ritual 
precepts and general rules of behaviour (concerning 
ablution, prayer, pilgrimage; precepts concerning the 
behaviour towards the dead and tombs, and the wear- 


| ing of precious garments) In these Aadifhs, explana- 


tions of Kur'anic passages are frequently encountered; 
others contain derivations or applications of the sunna 
of Medina (cf. von Stülpnagel, 54 ff). With his the- 
saurus of transmissions, ‘Urwa “laid the foundation 
for the entire early Islamic attitude toward life" (ibid., 
22). 

‘Urwa, being a (late) tàbi'? or Successor, belongs to 
the first generation of scholars in Islam who system- 


; atically collected traditions. His isnáds do not always 
death (73/692), "Urwa fled first to Medina, where he : 
deposited his possessions, and then without pause to | 


fulfil the later requirements; at times, he does not 
mention his authority at all. Two-thirds of the tradi- 


i dons in the ‘Urwa corpus go back to ‘Aisha as his 
victory, before even al-Hadjdjadj’s messengers could : 
arrive. The caliph treated ‘Urwa with respect, par- ` 


direct informant; however, in some cases the suspi- 
cion is warranted that the ismüd was extended back- 
wards to ‘Aisha in the later course of transmission 
(cf. von Stülpnagel, 119). 

3. Written and oral transmission. “Urwa’s letters 

‘Urwa wrote down the fadiths collected by him, at 
least in part. He is said to have destroyed all his 
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kulub fikh (see above). According to one version of this 
report, the reason for this is said to have been his 
qualms not to create another book alongside the 
Ķurān (al-Dhahabī, Siyar, iv, 436). Also in favour of 
written notes is the fact that ‘Urwa already used to 
present his legal traditions arranged according to 
subject-matter (al-Fasawi, i, 551). However, such writ- 
ings can only have had the status of aide-mémoires 
(hypomnémata) for oral lectures which were the normal 
vehicle for the transmission of knowledge in this early 
age. It is out of the question that ‘Urwa wrote a 
K. al-Maghāzī in the sense of a definitively edited book 
(syngramma), as rather late sources allege (Ibn Kathir; 
Hādjdjī Khalifa). Things are different with the rasa 
(letters) [see RIsALA] of ‘Urwa (cf. on these von 
Stülpnagel, 61-113). The risāla [g.v.] was the only lit- 
erary form in this early age by means of which schol- 
arly knowledge was handed on. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
rasā'il transmitted in ‘Urwa’s name by al-Tabarī and 
Ibn Hisham. It is true that changes of the original 
text cannot be excluded, which might have occurred 
during the transmission of the letters in teaching sit- 
uations. The letters, dealing as they do with the emi- 
gration to Abyssinia, the first and the second Meccan 
Fitna, «he Hidjra, Badr, the Hidjra of the women, the 
conquest of Mecca, the battle of Hunayn, the strug- 
gle for al-Tā'if, the calumniation of *A'isha, and so 
on, may be considered the beginning of Islamic his- 
toriography. 

4. The authenticity of the “Urwa corpus 

Likewise, the corpus of traditions transmitted under 
"Urwa's name, as they are adduced in a great num- 
ber of hadith collections (inter alia the Musannaf works 
by ‘Abd al-Razzak and Ibn Abi Shayba, the Sahihs 
of al-Bukhārī and Muslim, Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad), legal 
works (e.g. Malik b. Anas's Muwatta’), historical works 
(inter alia Ibn Ishak-Ibn Hisham, al-Tabarī, al-Balādhurī) 
and Ķurān exegetical works (e.g. al-Tabari's Tafsir), 
must be considered largely as genuine, i.e. in fact going 
back to ‘Urwa. In the exhaustive source-critical study 
of the corpus by von Stülpnagel (1956), almost 2,000 
traditions going under the name of ‘Urwa were exam- 
ined; these were found to be reducible to 315 basic 
traditions. (Since so many new hadith collections and 
other relevant works have come to light in recent 
decades, a new investigation would probably increase 
this number.) According to von Stülpnagel, more than 
two-thirds of these basic traditions can be considered 
as genuine, whereas about fifty of them should be re- 
garded as spurious, falsified, or distorted beyond recog- 
nition (cf. 55, 147). A test of authenticity is possible, 
especially in those cases in which an individual ‘Urwa 
tradition was handed on by both his main transmit- 
ters, his son Hisham and his greatest disciple Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhri [g.».]; this is actually true for a large 
part of the traditions in the corpus. A comparison of 
the mutün (texts [see MATN]) of the same tradition in 
both transmissions, which frequently differ consider- 
ably in their length and their choice of words, leads 
one more often than not to the conclusion that (1) 
the two texts were indeed transmitted independently 
of each other, and (2) they are indeed derived from 
a common source, namely ‘Urwa (cf. Schoeler, Charakter 
und Authentie, 20-1, 150-1). Urwa's original version can 
hardly ever be reconstructed in its exact wording, but 
the outlines of its content are certainly reconstructible. 
It should be noted that the complete corpus of ‘Urwa’s 
traditions must have been larger than the extant mate- 
rial, and that his historical traditions in their original 
form were as a rule rather long and devoid of any 


(absolute) dates. In the sources available to us, espe- 
cially the hadith works, they often appear disjointed 
and/or abridged. Absolute dates are almost always 
later insertions (cf. von Stiilpnagel, 35-6, 60). 

As for the trustworthiness of the historical infor- 
mation on which ‘Urwa himself could lay his hands, 
it should be stressed, with R. Paret (Die Lücke in der 
Uberlieferung über den Urislam, in Westēsiliche Abhandlungen, 
R. Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, ed. F. Meier, Wies- 
baden 1954, 147-53, see 151) that, as son of one of 
the first followers of the Prophet and as close friend 
of the latter's widow "Ā'isha, he was, if only indi- 
rectly, in close contact with the historical period of 
Muhammad. He may have at times received, and 
handed on, traditions that were distorted due to 
memory lapses or biased or bordering on the legend- 
ary, but hardly traditions that were invented or con- 
sciously falsified. According to von Stülpnagel (149), the 
‘Urwa corpus is also practically devoid of any patent 
inventions and falsifications by ‘Urwa himself, nor 
does it contain explicit legal or theological polemics. 
The main outlines of the life of the Prophet, at least 
from the Hidjra onwards, are thus likely to be correct 
in the way that ‘Urwa has drawn them, who thus 
bequeathed them to later Islamic historiography and 
from there to modern biographies of the Prophet. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. On ‘Urwa’s life, see 
the sources assembled by Sezgin, GAS, i, 278, the 
most important one being Ibn Sa‘d, v, 132-5; also 
Abū Yūsuf Ya'küb b. Sufyan al-Fasawī, K. al-Ma'rifa 
wa "-tarikh, ed. A.D. al-‘Umari, 3 vols. Beirut 
1981, i, 550-4; Ibn Hibban al-Busti, K. al-Thikat, ed. 
M. ‘Abd al-Mu'id Khan et alii, 9 vols. Haydarabad 
1973-83, v, 194-5; Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 
ed. Sh. al-Arnā'ūt et alii, 23 vols. *Beirut 1985, iv, 
421-37 (a list of further sources at 421 n); Ibn 
«Asākir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk, facs. ed. of Zāhiriyya 
ms., 17 vols. Amman n.d. [ca. 1988], xi, 559-86 (the 
two last-named works contain the most extensive 
biographies of *Urwa). Certain events in ‘Urwa’s 
life are also mentioned in historical works, e.g. 
Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashraf, xi, ed. Ahlwardt, Anonyme 
arabische Chronik, Greifswald 1883, 61-3, and index. 

2. Studies. See GAS and add F. Wiistenfeld, 
Die Familie el-Zubeir, Gottingen 1878, no 63; J. Fück, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq. Literarhistorische Untersuchungen, 
diss. Frankfurt 1925, 7-8; A.A. Duri, The rise of his- 
torical writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr. L.I. Conrad, 
Princeton 1983, 76-95 (including, at 79-90, a cat- 
alogue of historical "Urwa traditions; and above 
all the exhaustive dissertation by J. von Stülpnagel, 
‘Urwa Ibn az-Zubair. Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung als 
Quelle frühislamischer Überlieferung, Tübingen 1957, un- 
publ. typescript, inc. at 37-53, a catalogue of all pas- 
sages known to the author in which ‘Urwa traditions 
are adduced, and at 61-83, ‘Urwa’s letters in a com- 
plete German translation. 

On the question of written and oral transmis- 
sion and of the authenticity of the ‘Urwa corpus, 
see G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslim- 
ischen Überlieferung über das Leben Mohammeds, Berlin 
and New York 1996, 28-32, 145-54. Urwa's let- 
ters can be found in Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 163 ult. ff. 
(an excerpt in idem, Ta’rikh, i, 1180-1), ix, 151-2, 
xvii, 61, xxviii, 4-5; idem, Ta’rikh, i, 1224-5, 
1234-7, 1284-8, 1634-6, 1654-5, 1669-70, 1770, iii, 
2458 (= Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakàt, vii, 103); Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, ed. Wüstenfeld, 754-5; Wāķidī, K. al-Maghāzī, 
ed. Jones, ii, 631; Ibn Sa'd, Tabakāt, viii, 6-7. 
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of ‘Urwa traditions, see GAS and add ‘Urwa b. al- | 


Zubayr, Maghāzī rasūl Allah bi-riwayat. Abi "-Aswad 
‘anhu, coll. and ed. M.M. al-A‘zami, Riyàd 1981; 
S.M. al-Tāhir, Bidāyāt al-kitāba al-ta rīkhīyya ‘nda °l- 
‘Arab. Awwal sīra fi "l-Islám: ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr b. al- 
‘Awwam, Beirut 1995. (G. SCHOELER) 

URYULA, the modern Orihuela, a town of the 


eastern part of al-Andalus, the highly fertile | 


region of the Levante [see SHARK AL-ANDALUs]. The 
modern town is 20 km/13 miles to the northeast of 
Murcia; it comes within the province of Alicante and 
is the seat of a bishopric. In 1970 it had a popula- 
tion of 45,000. 

'The town is an ancient one, and was the Roman 
Orecelis. It was conquered by the Muslims at the 
same time as other towns of what became the kūra 


of Tudmir [¢.z.], and appears to have been originally | 
the chef-lieu of Tudmir, the place where the epony- ; 
mous Visigothic governor Theodemir had lived. In | 


the early 3rd/9th century, however, the newly-founded 


town of Murcia became the provincial capital [see | 
MURsiYA]. Thereafter, the history of Uryüla was essen- | 


tially that of Mursiya as long as the latter remained 


Rio Segura to Uryüla [see Ar-manjūs, at Vol. V, 


1119a]. For a brief period in the mid-6th/12th cen- | 


tury, Uryüla was the chef-lieu of a petty principality 
ruled by the kādī Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. "Alī 
b. ‘Asim. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Idrisi, ed. Dozy and 
de Goeje, 175, 193, tr. 210, 234; Yāķūt, Buldan, 
ed. Beirut, i, 167; Abu "I-Fida, 7akwim al-buldān, 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 179, tr. 256; Himyari, 
al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, section on al-Andalus, s.v.; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A'lām, ed. Lēvi-Provengal, Rabat-Paris 1934, 
297-8. 


2, Studies. E. Tormo, Levante, Madrid 1923, | 


297-306; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., index s.n. 
Orihuela. See also the Bibis. to MURsIYA and TUDMIR. 
E (E. Lévi-PRovENCAL*) 
USAMA s. MUNKIDH [see MUNĶIDH, BANŪJ. 
USAMA s. ZAYD s. HARITHA A1-Karsī AL- 
HāsHimī, ABū MUHAMMaAD, son of the Abyssinian 
freedwoman Baraka Umm Ayman and reck- 


oned among the Prophet’s freedmen, was born ' 
in Mecca in the fourth year of Muhammad's mission. | 
Tradition records many instances of the Prophets ; 
fondness for him as a child, and gives him the sur- ! 


name of Hibb b. Hibb Rasül Allah. 


but was sent back before battle on account of his 
tender age. Questioned by Muhammad in the case 


of slander against ‘A’isha, he spoke in her favour. : 


After Khaybar he received a stipend, and in 8/630 : 


rode behind the Prophet into Mecca and entered the 


Ka'ba with him. He fought gallantly at Hunayn [g.e.]. ; 
In 11/632 Muhammad put Usama in command of | 


an expedition to avenge his father Zayd, fallen at Mu’ta | 


[g.v.]. Notwithstanding criticism, due to Usama’s youth, ° 


the Prophet, already in his last illness, insisted on a 


prompt departure, but the expedition turned back at : 
the news of his death, and Usama was among those ; 
* modern Turkey Uşak (lat. 38° 42' N., long. 29° 25' E., 

The newly-elected caliph Abū Bakr ordered the ex- : 
pedition to be resumed, in accordance with the Pro- : 


who prepared him for burial. 


phet’s wishes, though the tribes were already in revolt. į 


Usama reached the region of al-Balkà! in Syria, where 


Zayd had fallen, and raided the village of Ubna (the | 


modern Khan al-Zayt. His victory brought joy to 


Medina, depressed by news of the ridda, thus acquir- 
ing an importance out of proportion to its real signi- 
ficance, which caused it later to be regarded as the 
beginning of a campaign for the conquest of Syria. In 
the same year, Abü Bakr left Usama in command at 
Medina, whilst away at the battle of Dhu "l-Kassa. 
In 20/641, ‘Umar bestowed on him a stipend of 
4,000 dirhams, equal to that of the men of Badr, on 
account of the Prophet's fondness for him and his 
father. The election of "Uthmān to the caliphate took 
place in the home of Fatima bt. Kays al-Fihriyya, 
Usama's wife; he probably had a part in the event, 
and was in favour with the caliph, receiving from 
him the grant of a piece of land, and being sent by 


; him to Basra in 34/654-5 to report upon the political 


situation there. After ‘Uthman’s death, Usama refused 
homage to "Alī, whose supporters attacked and ill- 
treated him in the Mosque at Medina. Thereafter, he 
lived in retirement, first in Wādī '1-Ķurā, then in 
Medina; he died in al-Djurf in ca. 54/674 and was 
buried in Medina. 

Usama has a place among transmitters of hadith. His 


| political career, though not brilliant, appears blame- 
in Muslim hands, i.e. until the mid-7th/13th century. | 
In the mid-3rd/9th century, the Norsemen had rav- , 
aged the coasts of Murcia and had penetrated up the | 


less; we hear nothing of his riches. 

In appearance, Usama resembled his mother, being 
black and flat-nosed. The emphasis laid by tradition 
on Muhammad’s love for him is partly due to the 
intention of setting him off against ‘Ali’s family; it 
may also have been meant to show that the Prophet 
was a true democrat and free from colour prejudice. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 42-51; Baladhuri, 

Futūh, 273, 451; Khazradjī, Afulásat al-Tadhhib, 

Cairo 1322, 22; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 64; Tabarī, 

i, 2943, 2952, 3072, 3124, iii, 2344, 2440; Ibn 

Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 560, 734, 776, 970, 984, 

999, 1008, 1018; Caetani, Annali dell’Islam, a.n. 11, 

$8 3-5, 9-12, 73, 106-11; a.m. 23, 8156, no. 1; 

Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, Berlin 1882, 

433-4, 436; Lammens, Fatima et les filles de Maho- 

mel, Rome 1912, 20, 28, 31, 72, 103-6, 140; Nabia 

Abbott, Aishah, the beloved of Mohammed, Chicago 

1942, 33, 37; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 

Oxford 1953, 171, 181; idem, Muhammad at Medina, 

Edinburgh 1956, 323, 343; M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 

bynes, Mahomet, *Paris 1969, 150, 202, 206, 554. 

(V. VACCA) 

AL- USBA AL-ANDALUSIYYA [see AL-MAHDJAR). 

‘USFURIDS, a minor dynasty of mediaeval 
Arabia in the al-Ahsa/al-Hasa [g.».] and al-Bahrayn 
[g.v.] areas of eastern Arabia. Their rule began there 


i in 651/1253 after their seizure of the region from 
He joined the fighters on the way to Uhud [go], | th 
‘Amir b. ‘Awf b. Malik, a batn of "Uķayl, in the 7th/ 


the *Uyünids [9.v.]. The "Usfūr were kings of Bani 


13th century, whilst their subjects included the Banü 
Tha‘laba. Little appears to be known of their history. 
In the mid-9th/ 15th century, a branch of the "Usfūrids 
called the Djabrids assumed control of al-Ahsa. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khaldün, “bar, vi, 12; Caskel 
and Strenziok, Gamharat an-Nasab. Das genealogische 
Werk des Hiiaém ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi, Leiden 1966, 
i, table 102; ‘Umar Rida Kabhala, Muw'djam kaba’il 
al-‘Arab, ii, Beirut 1982, 711, 785. 
- (G.R. Smita) 
SUSHAK, a town of western Anatolia, in 


altitude 907 m/2,976 feet). 

1. History. In Antiquity, the town came within 
the empire of the Hittites, and the ruins of classical 
Flaviopolis are nearby. In the 8th/l4th century it 
came within the beylik of the Germiyān-Oghullari 
[q.v]. The only extant wakfiyye of this period, dated 
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721/1321, concerns the foundation of a zāwiye there 
by Ya'küb I (Mustafa Çetin Varhk, Germiyan-ogullan 
tarihi (1300-1429), Ankara 1974, 43, 107) and the 
still-extant Ulu Cami is undated but goes back to this 
time (Mahmut Akok, Uşak Ulu Camii, in Vakıflar Dergisi, 
ii [1956], 69-72, with plates and plans) Under the 
Ottomans, "Ushāķ came within the sandjak of Kūtāhya 
[g.v.], and by 937/1530 was the centre of a kadā, at 
this time it had eleven mahalles and a population of 
493 adult males. It had a soap manufactory which 
paid a tax of four akčes and a bar of soap for every 
soap-kettle in use. The name "Ushāķ was around this 
time equated in the popular mind with the word 
‘ushshak "lovers", so that Ewliya Celebi interpreted the 
town’s name as "ashiklar beldesi. Towards the end of 
the 18th century it was under a derebey, Hadjdjt Murād- 
oghlu, who rebelled against the central government 
but was overthrown and executed. Near the end of 
the 19th century, Cuinet numbered the population of 
the town at just over 13,000, of whom about one- 
third were Greeks and Armenians (La Turquie d'Asie, 


iv, Paris 1894, 215-19). The sal-name of 1324/1906 | 


for the Khudāwendigār wilāyet numbered the town’s 
carpet looms at 1,532, with 6,928 persons involved 
in the work, and 300 dye houses. There was fierce 
fighting in the area during the Greco-Turkish War, 


and it was there that the Greek commander-in-chief ; 


General Trikoupis was captured on 2 September 1922. 
It is now on the main road and railway line con- 
necting Izmir with Ankara, and is the chef-lieu of an 
il or province. In 1997 the town had a population 
of 124,356 and the # one of 311,754. 

2. ‘Ushak carpets. The 10th/16th-century re- 
cords contain no mention of knotted rugs from the 
town. Presumably not all rugs called **Ushak" in mod- 
ern carpet parlance were made in the town itself, and 
only those recorded in Ottoman documents as com- 
ing from or named after the town can be specifically 
attributed to it. ‘Ushak carpets are remarkable because 
they show the transition from purely abstract design 
to the elaborate scrollwork esteemed by wealthy Otto- 


man customers during the lOth-1lth/16th-17th cen- | 


turies. The sources mentioning the town’s fame for 
rug manufacture mostly date from the 11th/17th cen- 
tury. A price list of 1050/1640 refers to a multitude 
of larger and smaller ‘Ushak carpets priced accord- 
ing to size (Mübahat Kütükoğlu, Osmanlılarda narh mües- 
sesi ve 1640 tarihli narh defteri, Istanbul 1983, 71-2, 178). 
Some information on design is also available in this 
list: almost all of the carpets described as coming from 
*Ushàk possessed a red ground and several of them 
had a design called sofra in the centre; this would 
seem to indicate the medallion ‘Ushak of modern ter- 
minology. In addition, the nearby settlement of Selendi 
was credited with a white-grounded hammam rug with 
a "crow" design, which probably corresponded to the 
well-known white-grounded ‘Ushak with a decoration 
of stylised scrolls resembling birds. 

Ewliya Čelebi, who visited "Ushāķ in 1082/1671-2, 
refers to this small but active commercial town as a 


centre of the wool trade, where camels and wagons | 
were numerous enough to cause traffic jams. Both | 


mosque and dītvēn-khāne rugs in vibrant colours were 
manufactured here, while the nearby village of Boyali 
grew a root from which the red dye used in rug- 
making was manufactured (Seyahat-nàme, ix, 38-40). He 
also referred to the distribution of ‘Ushak rugs. Thus 
the market held on the yayla of Djebel Erba‘in (Bozdağ) 


in the vicinity of modern Ödemiş was visited by the | 


people of *Ushàk and Kula, the latter also a rug- 
making centre, and it is likely that rugs and carpets 


were brought along for sale. Ewliya also noted that a 
large "Ushāķ rug decorated the Armenian monastery 
of Jerusalem, a building which much impressed him 
for its handsomeness. Katib Celebi’s Djihdn-niima (Istan- 
bul, 1145/1732, 768) equally mentions that the prayer 
rugs (sedidjāde) and carpets of ‘Ushak were famous. 

Termini ante quem for the dating of ‘Ushak rugs (in 
the art-historical sense of the term have often been 
provided by Dutch paintings (Onno Ydema, Carpets 
and their datings in Netherlandish paintings 1540-1700, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk 1991, 39-50). 

The shertyye sidjillen, not only of ‘Ushak itself but 
also of other rug-making centres such as Giire or Kula, 
have not been preserved. But the presence of ‘Ushak 
rugs as far afield as Istanbul and Jerusalem indicates 
that this industry possessed a well-developed distribu- 
tion network. In Erdel [g.».] or Transylvania, numer- 
ous rugs/carpets have been found in churches which 
are considered by specialists to have come from ‘Ushak; 
but there is no definite information on where they 
were made (Ferenc Batari, Ottoman Turkish carpets, Buda- 
pest 1994, 28-40). 

After 1870, a growing market for rugs in Europe and 
the United States resulted in the expansion of carpet- 
knotting in "Ushāķ. Merchants collected the rugs pro- 
duced domestically by women knotters, while the 
dyeing of yarn was often a job for men. Looms were 
generally the property of the producers. Artificial dyes 
were introduced, but their use for a long time was 
restricted to the lower-quality rugs, and spinning re- 
mained largely a manual job until the turn of the 
century. However, in the years before 1900, ‘Ushak 
rug-makers began to feel the competition from towns 
where wages were lower and also from the first spin- 
ning and dyeing factories. In March 1908 women 
demolished an *Ushàk factory, and the local author- 
ities, acting in the context of the incipient Young 
Turkish Revolution, advised the central government 
to give in to the workwomen's demands. However, 
by the beginning of World War I, the use of machine- 
spun yarn in carpet manufacture had become an 
established custom in ‘Ushak (D. Quataert, Machine 
breaking and the changing carpet industry of Western Anatolia, 
1860-1909, in idem (ed.), Workers, peasants and economic 
change in the Ottoman Empire, 1730-1914, Istanbul 1993, 
117-36). Demand for Usak carpets further receded dur- 
ing the two World Wars, with kilim manufacture pro- 
viding only a partial substitute for this loss. Today, the 
town’s main industry consists of a sugar refinery, estab- 
lished in 1925 and producing 43,900 tons p.a. in 1982. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the arti- 
cle): JA, art. Uşak (Besim Darkot); Yurt ansiklopedisi, 

Istanbul 1982, art. s.v. (SURAIVA FaRoQH:) 

(aL-JUSHBUNA, Lisbon, now the capital of Por- 
tugal. Originally it bore the Punic name Olisippo. 
Ruled successively by Romans, Alans and Visigoths, 
it was conquered by the Arabs in early 97/716. For 
the transcription of the name in Arabic sources, we 
find Ushbina, al-Ushbüna and Lashbüna. 

Initially, Lisbon formed part of the province or kira 
of Beja, but along with Santarem and Sintra, later 
constituted the separate province of Balata. In 229/844, 
it was attacked by bands of Norsemen (al-Madjüs [q.v.}), 
probably from Ireland. The amir of Cordova ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II received a letter from the governor of 
Lisbon stating that 54 Norse galleys had anchored off 
the city. The raiders indulged in 13 days of murder 
and pillage, and fierce encounters (malahim) took place 
between them and the Muslims before the raiders left 
for southern Spain. Another attack by Norsemen on 
Lisbon in 355/966 was repulsed. 
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Arab geographers describe Lisbon as a fine city, ! 


extending along the Tagus, with a strong castle and 
a wall with five gates, and containing warm springs 
(hamma, hence today's Alfama). They speak at length 
of Lisbon's rich natural resources. Al-Ràzi pays trib- 
ute to the abundance of fish, and to its honey and 
gold as well as the excellent amber from the ocean. 
Ibn Ghalib [9.v.] says that Lisbon was renowned for 
the quality of its fruit and the variety of its game 


and fish. Al-Idrīsī, who visited Lisbon shortly before | 


its capture by the Portuguese, says that south of the 


Tagus, facing Lisbon, lies al-Ma'dan (Almada), so ; 


called on account of the gold dust (fbr) washed up 
on the bank of the river; he also quotes the people 
of Lisbon as saying that in the plain of Balata, between 
Lisbon and Santarem, wheat is harvested 40 days 
after being sown, with “each measure sown yielding 
about 100 measures”. He further noted that a group 


Christian rulers in the peninsula a propitious oppor- 
tunity to expand their territories at Muslim expense. 
Two years after assuming the royal title in 533/1139, 
Afonso Henriques, first king of Portugal, who is re- 
ferred to in Arabic sources as Ibn al-Rik/al-Rink, i.e. 
the son of Henrique, failed in an attempt to seize 
Lisbon, but his capture of Santarem on 10 Shawwal 
541/15 March 1147, opened the road to Lisbon. A 
few months later, a Crusader fleet, on its way to 
Palestine and comprising 164 vessels and some 13,000 
men from Germany, Flanders and England, arrived 
at Oporto. The bishop of Oporto persuaded the 
Crusaders to aid the king of Portugal in an assault 
on Lisbon, promising them booty and ransom money 
in return. 

A full eyewitness account of the siege of Lisbon by 


i an Anglo-Norman priest has survived in a unique ms. 


of adventurers (al-mugharrirün) set out from Lisbon on : 
a voyage of discovery to find out what the ocean | 


contained and how far it extended, and eleven days 


after they had set out from Lisbon, they reached a | 


sea with huge waves and thick clouds (probably the 
coast of Ireland or England). Realising their peril, they 
changed direction and, after 24 days' sailing, reached 
an island (probably one of the Canaries), whose ruler 
had them deported to the coast of Morocco, where 


now preserved at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
From the account, Lisbon would seem to have been 
at that time an autonomous city-state run by a coun- 
cil comprising the governor, the kddz, the Mozarabic 
bishop and a number of elders. The English, attack- 


| ing from the west, gained access to the subterranean 


they learnt that they were at a distance of two months : 


journey from Lisbon. 

Sabir, a freedman of the caliph al-Hakam II, was 
governor of Gharb al-Andalus, including Lisbon, until 
the collapse of the Cordova caliphate when, like other 
founders of Taifas [see MULŪK AL-TAWĀ'IF. 2], he pro- 
claimed his independence. On Sābūr's death in 412/ 
1022, one of his confidants, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Aftas, 
assumed guardianship of Sabür's two minor sons and 
later supplanted them as ruler of Badajoz. The two 
brothers moved to Lisbon for a month until, at the 
request of the people of Lisbon, Ibn al-Aftas ap- 
pointed a new governor. Returning to Seville from 
a raid in León in 425/1034, Isma‘il b. *Abbad, eldest 
son of the ruler of Seville, was ambushed by Ibn al- 


Aftas and narrowly escaped to Lisbon. This would | 
seem to indicate that Lisbon was then part of the : 


dominions of the "Abbādids of Seville, as was nearby 


Beja, birthplace of al-Mu'tamid b. *Abbad (434/1042 : 


{q.v.]). 


no less than seventeen are cited in the Dhakhira of 


grainstores. The Germans, attacking from the east, 
blew a breach in the wall, but the defenders vigor- 
ously repulsed all attempts to penetrate the city. Even- 
tually, an 80-foot mobile tower, constructed by the 
English, won the day. Although a truce arranged with 
Afonso Henriques provided for the peaceful evacua- 
tion of the city, it was nonetheless sacked by the 
Crusaders and many of its citizens, including the 
Mozarabic bishop, were slain, after falling on 27 
Djumada I 542/24 October 1147 after a siege of sev- 
enteen weeks. 

Surprisingly, surviving Arabic sources have very lit- 
tle to add to the Anglo-Norman priest's account. Ibn 
Ghalib merely says that the Christian attackers num- 
bered 13,000 men and that very few of the inhabitants 
of Lisbon survived the assault. Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235) 
says that “Confronted by large hosts who arrived by 
land and sea and given the failure of Muslims to 
come to their aid and the casualties they had suf- 
fered, the defenders of Ushbüna eventually capitulated" 
(Mutrib, 24). Lisbon’s great mosque was promptly con- 
verted into a church (now Lisbon's cathedral) and an 
English priest, Gilbert of Hastings, was installed by 


; Afonso Henriques as first bishop of the new see. 
Lisbon boasted a number of native poets, of whom ' 


Ibn Bassam of Santarem (d. 542/1147 [g..].. These : 
include Ibn Makana, Ibn Suwar and "Alī b. Ismāfīl ; 
al-Fihri. Ibn Bassam used to come to Lisbon from | 
Santarem in order to meet prominent men of letters : 
visiting the city, such as Ibn Dūdīn of Valencia, who . 


in 477/1084 dictated to the anthologist some of his 
verse and prose (Dhakhira, in/2, 703). 
Having removed the Taifa rulers of Granada, 


Almeria and Seville, the incoming Almoravids pro- | 


ceeded to depose Ibn al-Aftas of Badajoz for collu- 
sion with Alfonso VI of Castile and León; he had 
ceded Lisbon, Santarem and Sintra to Alfonso VI in 
486/1093 in return for promising aid should Badajoz 


be attacked. Alfonso VI, however, failed to help and : 
Ibn al-Aftas was executed by the Almoravids in : 
Muharram 486/February 1093. A few months later, | 
the Almoravids recovered Lisbon after it had been : 
under Castilian occupation for nearly one year and ; 


a half. 


The subsequent rise of the Almohads in Morocco | 


and the withdrawal, in consequence, of most of the ` 


Almoravid garrisons from al-Andalus offered the 


In the annals of the Reconquista, the conquest of 
Lisbon was as important as that of Toledo (478/1085) 
and Saragossa (512/1118). Like Toledo, it now became 
a strategic Christian frontier stronghold. Its capture, 
perhaps the greatest single achievement of Afonso Hen- 
riques, was probably a decisive event in the creation 
of the Kingdom of Portugal. 
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AL-USHI, ‘Ati B. ‘UTHMAN b. Muhammad b. Sulay- 

man, Siradj al-Din al-Taymi al-Faraghānī, Hanafi 
scholar from Ush in Farghana of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury. Nothing is known about his life. The death date 
of 575/1179-80, mentioned in one place by Hādjdjī 
Khalifa, may be a mere guess. According to his own 
testimony, he completed his al-Fatāwā al-Strādjiyya in 
Ush on 2 Muharram 569/13 August 1173. The epi- 
thet mam al-Haramayn given to him suggests that he 
taught for some time in Mecca and Medina. 

Al-Ushi is best known for his lāmiyya, theological 
poem of 66 or 68 lines also called Bad” al-amali and 
Kasīdat Yakiilu 'l-"Abd. lt contains a simple creed in 
the Hanafi tradition close to Māturīdī doctrine and 
seems influenced by the ‘4ka’id of Abū Hafs al-Nasafi 
[g..]. The Mu'tazila are explicitly condemned, while 
criticism of Ash'ar doctrine is muted. The reality of 
miracles worked by Süfi saints is upheld, but prophets 
are ranked in excellence above saints. Among the 
numerous commentaries written on the poem, that of 
‘Alt al-Ķārī al-Harawi (d. 1014/1605) is particularly 
popular. In his Ghurar al-akhbar wa-durar al-ashíar al- 
Ushi gathered traditions and poetry, mostly of a parae- 
netic character, from rare sources, arranging them in 
chapters according to subject matter. Only an abridged 
version entitled Wīsāb al-akhbar wa-tadhkirat al-akhyàr, 
containing 1,000 short traditions in 100 chapters, is 
extant. His al-Fatàwa al-Siradjiyya, a collection of his 
Hanafi legal opinions, is described by Yūsuf b. Abi 
Sa'id al-Sidjistānī as dealing with many rare cases 
not found in other books. Al-Sidjistānī relied on it as 
one of his two primary sources in his massive Munyat 
al-muflī completed in Siwas in 639/1240. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi "I-Wafa', al-Djawahir al- 
mudia, ed. ‘A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1978-9, ii, 583; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, cols. 1200, 1224, 1349-50, 1887, 
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: (W. MADELUNG) 

AL-USHMUNAYN, a town of Upper Egypt 
[see AL-sA'ID] situated on the west bank of the Nile 
between that river and the Bahr Yüsuf, on lat. 27? 
47 N. 

This town is the ancient Hermopolis Magna, in 
Coptic Shmoun, Egyptian Khmounou. Coptic-Arabic 
legend attributes its foundation to an eponym, Ushmün, 
son of Misr. The dual form of the name, found in 
early Arab times, indicates that there were two settle- 
ments, and in the papyri of the Ist and 2nd centuries 
A.H. there appear Ushmün al-"Ulyā and U. al-Sufla 
"Upper" and *Lower" Ushmün. 

In Antiquity it was the capital of a district, hence 
in Arab times al-Ushmünayn was the chef-lieu of a 
kira. Al-Kindi noted that there was a walt harb there, 
apparently the same official as the walt al-harb of the 
Sa‘id, who according to Ibn Dukmak resided there. 
After al-Ushmünayn was sacked in 415/1024, there 
was appointed an official with the title of mutawallī 
himayat balad al-Ushmünayn wa-a‘maliha. With the admin- 


istrative reorganisation of the Fatimid vizier Badr al- 
Djamālī [g.v.] and the division of Egypt into provinces, 
al-Ushmünayn became the chef-lieu of a province 
between those of al-Bahnasa and Manfalūt. At the 
time of the land-survey in 713/1313 of al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Ķalāwūn, al-rawk al-nāsirī [see RAwk], 
the town of Tahà had risen in importance, since the 
province is named as that of al-Ushmünayn and al- 
Tahawiyya. Over the course of time, al-Ushmünayn 
declined in importance to the profit of Taha in al- 
Bahnasā. In ca. 1132/1720, under the Ottoman gov- 
ernor Muhammad Nishàndji Pasha, the nearby place 
Mallawi became the administrative centre, thanks to 
its closeness to the Nile. In 1241/1826 the name of 
the province of al-Ushmünayn was changed to the 
ma”mūriyya of Asyūt, with the latter town as chef-lieu, 
and al-Ushmünayn became a simple village of the 
markaz of Mallawi in that province. 

In mediaeval times, al-Ushmünayn was famed for 
its fertility. From sheep reared by local Arab tribes- 
men, the town became an important centre of the 
woollen industry, with red wool carpets on the model 
of the kimmiz ones of Armenia, and the clothing of 
al-Ushmünayn was widely exported. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Buldan, i, 283; Ibn Mam- 
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index at 376; Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari, Masātik al- 
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Intisār, Cairo 1892, v, 15; Maķrīzī, Khitat, i, 238; "Alī 
Mubarak, al-Khitat al-tawfikiyya, viii, 74; J. Maspero 
and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de 
VEgypte, Cairo 1919, 20-1; Muhammad Ramzi, al- 
Kāmūs al-dughraft li "I-bilád al-misnyya, Cairo 1953- 
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A (Ayman F. Savvip) 

USHNU (Ushnuh, Ushnüya) a district and 
small town of Adharbaydjan. The modern town, 
known as Ushnuwiyya (Oshnoviyeh), situated in lat. 
37? 03' N., long. 45? 05' E., is some 56 km/35 miles 
south of Urmiya [g.v.], on which it has usually been 
administratively dependent. It is at present the chef- 
lieu of a bakhsh in the shahrastan of Urmiya. The pre- 
sent population (1991 census results) is 23,875. 

The district of Ushnü is watered by the upper 
course of the river Gàdir (Gader) which, after tra- 
versing the district of Sulduz [g.v.], flows into Lake 
Urmiya on the south-west. To the south of Ushnü is 
the district of Lahidjàn which is administered from 
Sawdj-Bulak [g..]. The town of Ushnü is situated on 
the left bank of the Gadir. 

The population of the district are Kurds. The town 
and its villages are occupied by the Zarzà tribe, the 
other twenty-five villages by the tribe of Mamash, 
which also occupies a part of Lahidjan and of Sulduz. 

The town of Ushnü is mentioned in Arabic sources 
from the time of al-Istakhri (186). This author says 
that Ushnuh al-Adhariyya formed part of the lands 
of the Banū Rudaynī, which also included Dākharķān 
and Tabriz (Niriz ?), but Ibn Hawkal, 240, already 
notes that this tribe had disappeared. At 239, he notes 
the richness of Ushnuh in grass and fruits. Its pro- 
duce (honey, almonds, nuts and cattle) was exported 
to Mawsil and to al-Djazīra. Its “steppe” (bādīya = 
Lāhidjān ?) belonged to the Hadhbàni Kurds who 
spent the summer there (yasifün. The principal fief 
of these Kurds was at Irbil [g.v.]. 

We know nothing of the coming of the Zarzà Kurds 
to Ushnü (they may perhaps be a branch of the old 
Hadhbānī) but the Zarzari are already mentioned in 
the Masālik al-absār of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, writ- 
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ten in Egypt in 1335 (cf. NE, xiii, Paris 1838, 300- 
29). The author explains its name as walad al-dhi’b, 
which Quatremére emended to walad al-dhahab “chil- 
dren of gold” (in Kurdish gär + zārū). 

In the Sharaf-nàma of Sharaf al-Din Bidlīsī, the sec- 
tion on the Zarzā, mentioned in the preface, is omit- 
ted in all the manuscripts. They must have occupied 
a very considerable area. In a mutilated passage, i, 
280, Sharaf al-Din seems to say that Lahidjan was 
taken from the Zarzà by Pir Budak, the first chief of 


the Bābān tribe (9th/15th century). He also mentions | 
(i, 278) the defeat inflicted on them by Sulayman Beg | 
Sohrān (in the time of the Ottoman Sultan Murad | 


IH, 982-1003/1574-95). 


Ushnü lies on the road between Mawsil and the | 
valley of Lake Urmiya (Mawsil-Rawanduz-pass of Kela- | 


Shin [ca. 10,000 feet]—Ushnu—Urmiya or Marāgha). 
This road, blocked by snow in winter, is much less 
convenient than the route from Rawānduz via Rayat 


by the pass of Garü-Shinka (south of the Kela-Shin), | 


which does not exceed 7,800 feet. The pass of Kela- 


Shin (in Kurdish, “green stele”) is celebrated for the | 


stele with a bilingual inscription (Assyrian-Urartian) 
erected in 800 B.C. in the time of the Urartian King 


Ishpuini and his son Menua. The Masālik al-absar (tr. ; 


Quatremére, 315) has a detailed account of the moun- 
tain of Hadjarayn, ie. “the Two Stones" (ie. the 
Kela-Shin and the similar stone of Topuzāwa, to the 
south-west of Kela-Shin). In the legendary account by 
al-Tabarī, i, 440, of the campaigns of the King of 
Yaman (Rà'ih b. Kays) in the region of Mawsil, 


we are told that his general Shawr b. al-‘Auaf had | 


his exploits engraved on “the two stones (hadjarayn) 
still known in Adharbaydjan". 


sky, 142) reflect the former presence of a Christian 


of Sergius and Bacchus near Malatya. In 1271 the 
Nestorian Catholicos Denha transferred the see of the 


metropolis of Assyria to Ushnü so that it might be | 


better protected by the Mongol rulers (Assemani, ii, 


350, 456). An old Christian church may be concealed | 
by the ruins of Dayr-i Shaykh Ibrahim (near Singān), | 
which are venerated by both Muslims and Christians. ; 


Rawlinson (17) saw there the tomb of the bishop of 


Ushnü, Ibrahim, who in 1281 was present at the con- ; 


secration of the Nestorian Catholicos Yahballaha III. 
Bibliography: Sir Henry Rawlinson, .Notes on a 
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15-24; J.B. | 


scientifique en Perse, in Recherches archéologiques, i, Paris | 
1896, 261-83; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 1151-2; | 


Farhang-i djughrāfipā-yi Īrān-zamīn, iv, 24. See also 
URMIYA. (V. Minorsky*) 
“USHR (a, pls. ar or 'uskūr), the tenth or 


the tithe in Islamic law. The early fikh works ; 


define ‘ushr as a tax on the land owned by Muslims, 
or a tax on the commercial goods to be paid by 
Muslim, dhimmi, or harbi merchants from non-Muslim 
countries (ddr al-harb). It has been regarded as a kind 
of zakat [g.».], and frequently used also in the sense 
of sadaka [g.v.]. The term “ushr is not found in the 
Ķurān, but the phrase “the due portion (hakk) to be 
given on the day of its harvesting”, in stra VI, 141, 
is consistently taken to refer to the tithe or half-üthe 


levied on fruit and grain (Abü Yusuf, 56; Yahya b. 
Adam, 121-2). 

In the ancient Near East, the offering or payment 
of a tenth of one's goods or property to the deity 
and king was widely practised from Mesopotamia, 
Syria-Palestine and Greece to lands as far west as 
Carthage. In Judaism, the tithe also helped the com- 
munity to meet the needs of Levites, resident aliens, 
orphans and widows. However, in the early Christian 
era, although it became a means of livelihood for 
church leaders, the tithe was regarded as a practice 
not necessarily in harmony with the new Christian 
movement (The Encyclopedia of Religion, s.v. Tithe). As 
to the custom in ancient South Arabia, Pliny in the 
Ist century recorded that a tithe of frankincense was 
taken by the priests for the god they called Sabis 
(Natural history, xii, 32/63). The inscriptions found also 
in South Arabia show that ‘shr and ‘shwrt (pl.) were 
tithes levied on land as offerings to the temples dur- 
ing several centuries after the Christian era. It has 
been repeatedly argued that the temple tithe was a 
hidden form of state taxation in the Southern Arabian 
kingdoms. However, all the evidence indicates that 
the tithe at that time was really not a state tax but 
a voluntary oblation to the deity (A.V. Korotayev, 
Pre-Islamic Yemen, Wiesbaden 1996, 60-84). During the 
Djāhiliyya period, the Arabs in and around Mecca 
and Medina were accustomed to offering a part of 
their crops and cattle to both Allah and “pagan” gods 
(Kuràn, VI, 136). 

Based on existing customs prevalent among these 
Arabs, Muhammad probably laid down the “ushr as 


| a kind of tax for his newly-established community. 
| According to Tradition, Muhammad said, “On what 

The place-names of the district (in Aramaic Ash- | 
nokh, Ashna, cf. the Asna of Hudūd al-Glam, tr. Minor- | and on what is irrigated artificially [lies] half the ‘ushr” 
| (al-Bukhari, Sahih, zakāt, 55); “Take from a Muslim 
element which has now disappeared (cf. the names ` 
of the villages of Sargis, Dinhà and Bemzurta) In | 
958 already, a Christian of Ushnü founded the church | 


is irrigated by rain and perennial streams lies ‘ushr, 


‘ushr, and from a polytheist kharādi” (Ibn Madja, Sunan, 
zakāt, 22); "If you have palm-trees, pay ‘ushir” (Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 236); and *'ushūr are levied on Jews 
and Christians, not on Muslims" (Abū Dawid, Sunan, 
imára, 33/55). However, since the term was not yet 
strictly defined, it is also said that the Prophet indi- 
cated kharady not 'ushūr in the last-mentioned tradi- 
tion (ibid.). Furthermore, Ibn Sa'd recorded a different 
tradition in which the Prophet implied djizya by the 
term ‘ushiir (vi, 59). 

Based on the brief accounts of the Ķurān and 
these traditions, Muslim scholars during the ensuing 
centuries tried to develop the law on “ushr for the 
benefit of their community. Abü Yüsuf (d. 182/798), 
a follower of Abū Hanifa, formed his tax theory on 
the principle that any land whose owner, Arab or 
non-Arab, became a Muslim should be considered 
‘ushr land, while lands taken over from non-Arabs and 
left in their possession should be categorised as kharādi 
land (69; Taxation in Islam, ni, 82). Moreover, no-one 
should have the right to convert &A&arüdj land into 
‘ushr land or vice-versa (Abū Yusuf, 86; Taxation in Islam, 
iii, 83). Therefore, no changes could be introduced 
concerning the lands of al-Hidjaz, Mecca, Medina, 
Yemen and the lands of the Arabs conquered by the 
Prophet, which were ‘ushr land (Abū Yüsuf, 58; Taxa- 
tion in Islam, iii, 73). Yahya b. Adam (d. 203/818), 
who emphasised tradition, thought that ‘ushr was sadaka, 
which was the zakāt [¢.v.] levied on the crops and 
fruits of Muslims (no. 356; Taxation in Islam, i, 77). 
However, he was of the opinion that when a man 
embraced Islam on the condition that he continue to 
pay kharādj, the tax would be due on his land with- 
out change (Yahya b. Adam, no. 22; Taxation in Islam, 
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i, 26). Abū ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam (d. 224/838), who was 
independent of any school of law, argued that no tax 
should be levied on honey from kharddj land because 
neither “ushr nor kharadj is doubly levied on the same 
land (K. al-Amwal, no. 1499). According to this view, 
the tradition that "'ushür is not levied on Muslims" 
indicates that ‘shr is not levied on Muslims without 
just basis. He who collects 'uskūr without just basis in 
the name of sadaka is a maks [g.v.] collector to be 
burned in hell (K. al-Amwal, nos. 1639-41, 1625). Al- 
Mawardi (d. 450/1058), a later Shafi‘? scholar, pre- 
scribes more precisely that the rate of za& is the 
‘ushr levied on dates, grapes, and ten kinds of crops, 
like wheat, barley, rice, sorghum and chick peas. He 
introduces also two different views concerning the 
cultivation of kharadj land by a Muslim: according to 
al-Shāfi'ī, ‘shr is levied in addition to kharaédj, but 
according to Abū Hanifa, (us; is not to be levied 
(al-Ahkam al-sultdniyya, 118-19). 

These legal discussions were based on the assump- | 
tion that the lands conquered by the Arabs had been | 
classified into kharadj and ‘ushr lands according to the | 
method of conquest, by force or by treaty. However, 
‘Umar II in reality still held the principle that “ushr 
was levied on land owned by Muslims, and kharédj 
(diizya in the Umayyad fiscal administration) on land 
owned by dhimmis. The view that kkarādi and “ushr 
lands existed from the beginning was newly invented 
after the reign of ‘Umar II (Shimada, Shoki isurāmu 
kokka, 174, 192). As stated above, al-Shāfi'ī recognised 
that both kkarāģdi and ‘ushr were levied on any Muslim | 
who cultivated kharāģi land, while Ibn Sallam and 
Abü Hanifa rejected the levying of both taxes on the 
same land. The new, latter principle came to be com- | 
monly adopted in later Islamic taxation law (Shimada, | 
op. cit, 175). This indicates that an additional tax of 
ushr was in principle not imposed on newly-converted 
Muslims in place of poll-tax exemption. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, ‘Umar II sent an order 
to provincial governors stating, “As for ‘ushiir, we con- 
sider that they should be abolished except from the 
owners of ploughland” (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Sirat 
‘Umar, 82; Gibb, Fiscal rescript, 6). According to Gibb, 
“In this document Umar II accepted the practice 
existing in his time whereby certain lands were assessed 
for ‘ushr (op. cit, 12). Forand mistakenly explains that 
the abusive 'uskūr in this case were illegal imposts 
(Notes on *Usr, 140). Shimada regards 'ushūr themselves 
as not abusive (al-Balādhurī, Futüh, 77), and presents 
the view that, in his document, ‘Umar II ordered the 
abolition of 'ushūr, that is, a 10% tax on dimmi mer- 
chants, intending to treat Arab Muslims and dhimmi 
converts as equals (Shimada, 196). 

During the early Islamic period, ‘ushr was to be 
levied on the following persons: (1) Muslim cultiva- | 
tors who owned ‘ushr land. If the land was irrigated | 
by running water or by rain, they paid 10% of their 
produce in kind; but if the land was irrigated artifi- 
cially, half of that rate was required. (2) Muslim mer- 
chants and artisans, who paid 2'2% of their annual | 
earnings. (3) Dhimmi merchants and artisans, who paid | 
5% of their annual earnings. (4) Harb? merchants from 
non-Muslim countries, who paid 10% of the value of | 
their merchandise (Forand, op. cit, 137) However, | 
dhimmi merchants actually paid 10% of their annual ; 
earnings until the time when ‘Umar II ordered "uskūr 
abolished, with the exception of the owners of plough- 
land. In 7th century ‘Irak, the actual tax rate was 
proportional to the yield: in the Sawad of Küfa, native 
converts or Muslims who acquired land from naüve 
landlords continued to pay kharadj, whilst in the Sawad 


of Basra, Muslims who acquired land by gift or sale, 
or reclaimed land privately, paid ‘usr until the time 
of al-Hadjdjadj, who ordered such land owners to 
pay fkharād (Morony, Iraq, 106). In the thughir [9.v.] 
lands bordering the Byzantine empire, all tax exemp- 
tions from ‘ushr were abolished during the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil; and for Muslim proprietors, the ‘ushr 
assessment meant their elimination from the ruling 
class (al-Balādhurī, Futüh, 171; von Sivers, Tax and 
trade in the ‘Abbasid Thughūr, in JESHO, xxv [1982], 
83-4). The Arab Muslims who had emigrated to Egypt 
stopped paying “ushr and started paying kkarāģj dur- 
ing the reign of al-Mahdi (Morimoto, The fiscal admin- 
istration, 184). During the early ‘Abbasid period, the 
owners of kaļīa and day'a [ge] lands still retained 
the right to pay only ‘ushr on their private property 
(milk), but there was a tendency to deprive them of 
this privilege (Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation, 91; al-Dūrī, 
Ta@rikh al-Trak, 186). 

When the Büyid amir Mu‘izz al-Dawla implemented 
the iktā* [g.v.] system in the Sawad in 334/946, he 
granted to his followers confiscated property (day‘a) 
and revenue in the state treasury (hakk bayt al-māl) 
from levies on the private estates of influential farm- 
ers (Miskawayh, Tadjārib al-umam, ii, 96; Sato, State 
and rural society, 21). These levies were also called hakk 
al-a'shār (Hilal al-Sab?, Tuhfat al-umarà? fi tarikh al- 
wuzarā”, 363), which demonstrates the existence of a 
common view that ‘ushr rather than AAaradj was still 
to be levied on the private estates of farmers during 
that period. However, under the z&/à system, influ- 
ential village proprietors (fānī) who owned small plots 
of land (day'a) in the Sawad surrendered their estates 
to tā‘ holders in order to survive under their pro- 
tection (Sato, of. cit., 33-7). Generally speaking, Arabic 
and Persian society under the new régime experienced 
almost the same change in their taxation systems, as 
the distinction between kharadj and ‘ushr lands grad- 
ually disappeared (Johansen, The Islamic law, 80-1) [see 
also KHARADJ], and peasants began paying kharādi as 
well as miscellaneous taxes (mukūs [see MAKs]) to their 
iktàá' holders, except for the poll tax which was paid 
to the state treasury (Sato, 148-50). However, during 
the Ayyübid and Mamlük periods ‘usr as zakāt in 
addition to kharadj was levied on Egyptian and Syrian 
peasants contrary to Islamic law (Ibn Mammati, 
Kawānīn al-dawawin, 313; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a'shà, 
xii, 117; al-Nuwayri, Mhāyat al-arab, viii, 252, 259; 
Cahen, Makhzumiyyat, 34, 44). Regarding taxation on 
commercial goods, Muslim merchants under the ik/à* 
system paid about 2'2% of the value of their mer- 
chandise (Subh al-a'shā, ii, 457; S.D. Goitein, A 


; Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, 


270-1), while Aarb? merchants who came to Alexandria, 
Damietta, Tinnis or ‘Aydhab paid khums [q.v. in Suppl.] 
(a fifth), which actually ranged from 20 to 35% of 
the value of what they were carrying (Ibn Mammiati, 
325-7; S. Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agyptens im Spätmittelalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 199-200). According to Ibn Djubayr 
(d. 614/1217), all the goods belonging to Muslims 
arriving in Alexandria were brought into the govern- 
ment office, subjected to severe investigation, and then 
zakāt (probably a half or fourth of ‘ush7) was levied on 
them (Rikla, 13-14). 

In Anatolia and the Balkans under Ottoman rule, 
cavalrymen (sipahi) resided in villages that were their 
tīmār |g.v.| and were able to collect @shur (actually Vs 
to Vs of the peasant harvest) levied on crops and paid 
in kind (H. Inalcik, The Ottoman empire, London 1973, 
107; idem and D. Quataert, An economic and social his- 
tory of the Ottoman empire, Cambridge 1994, 113, 531). 
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In Persia under the Il-Khàns and the Safawids, pri- 
vately-owned land (milk), although small in scale, still 
remained, and 'uskr was levied on its owners (Camb. 
hist. Iran, v, 517-8, vi, 517). In Ottoman Syria also, 
ushr was levied on orchards, vegetable gardens, and all 
wakf land except in sacred cities like Mecca, Medina 


and Jerusalem (A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and | 
revenue in the towns of Palestine, Princeton 1978, 65, 131, | 


142, 151; M.A. Bakhit, The Ottoman province of Damascus, 


Beirut 1982, 147-8). This custom, in the course of | 
time, gave privileged Circassians and local notables in : 


Egypt the opportunity to achieve large-scale landowner- | 


ship through the accumulation of ‘ushiriyya land granted 
by Muhammad Alī (K.M. Cuno, The Pasha's peasants, 
Cambridge 1992, 180). 


Bibliography: |. Sources. Legal descriptions of | 


ushr and kharādj in the early Islamic period may 
be found in the following: Abū Yūsuf, A. al-Kharadj, 
Cairo 1962; Yahya b. Adam, K. al-Kharádj, Cairo 
1964; Abū ‘Ubayd, K. al-Amwāl, ed. Muhammad 
Kh. Harrās, Cairo 1968; Māwardī, a/-Ahkām al- 
sultāniyya, Cairo 1966. The first two important works 


have been translated by A. Ben Shemesh as Taxation ! 


in Islam, 1, Leiden 1958; ii, 1969 with free arrange- 
ment of the text. Al-Mawardi's al-Ahkam was recently 


translated into English by Wafaa H. Wahba as The | 
ordinances of government, Reading 1996, following the : 
French tr. by Fagnan, Traité des statuts gouvernemen- i 


taux, Algiers 1915. For further study of ‘ushr in his- 


tory, see the historical works of Balādhurī, Futūh | 
al-buldān, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh; Miskawayh, Tadjārib, | 


Ibn Mammātī, Kawānīn al-dawawin; and Nuwayri, 
Nīhāyat al-arab. 

2. Studies. C.H. Becker, Die Entstehung von *Usr- 
und Harag-Land in Agypten, in ZA (1904), 301-19, also 


in Zslamsludien, i, 218-33; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic tax- ; 


ation in the classic period, Copenhagen 1950 (impor- ; 


tant for his careful treatment of legal sources). 
Concerning the fiscal rescript of ‘Umar II, one pio- 
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H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal rescript of Umar I, in Arabica, 
ii (1955), 1-16; P.G. Forand, Notes on *Usr and Maks, 
in Arabica, xiii (1966), 137-41; and J. Shimada, Shoki 
isurāmu kokka no kenkyu, Tokyo 1996 (a very com- 
prehensive work differentiating historical fact from 
legal opinion). AAarádj and ‘ushr in early fiscal admin- 
istration have been studied by D.C. Dennett, 


Iraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984; and 
J.B. Simonsen, Studies in the genesis and early develop- 
ment of the caliphal taxation system, Copenhagen 1988. 
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state and rural society in medieval Islam, Leiden 1997. 
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in western Anatolia of] Ushak". It was the name 
of two families of Ottoman Turkey. 

I. The first is the family of leading ‘lama’, descend- 
ants of Hasan Husam al-Din ‘Ushshaki (d. 1001/ 


ter of Istanbul, whilst serving as kādī of the capital 
and kādī ‘asker of Anatolia; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 1045/ 
1635), kādī of Aleppo; and ‘Abd al-Rahim (d. 1087/ 
1676-7), kādī of Uskiidar. In the next generation, the 
tekke passed into the hands of another branch of the 
family, Mustafa having no male descendants, but two 
*Ushshaki-zades were still «lamā of high rank: Fasihi 
Mehmed (d. 1065/1654), kādī of Jerusalem, and ‘Abd 
al-Bāķī (d. 1090/1679), kādī of Mecca. This last mar- 
ried the daughter of a naktb al-ashraf, hence his prog- 
eny acquired the additional dignity of sayyid status. It 
was from this branch that there issued the most dis- 
ünguished members of the family in the next gener- 
ation: Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Nasib (d. 1139/1726), kādī 
‘asker of Rumelia, and Sayyid [brahim Hasib (d. 1136/ 
1724), kadi of Izmir. The latter is especially known 
for his writings, notably his Dhayl-i Shaka’ ik (or Dhayl-i 
‘At@i), a continuation of ‘Ata’i’s biographical work 
(Hada ik al-hak@ ik fi takmilat al-Shak@ ik), itself a contin- 
uation of Tashkóprüzade's a/-Shaka tk al-Nu'māniyya (in 
it he completed the fabaka of the ‘ulama’ and shaykhs 
of Murad IV's time and added four other fabakat cov- 
ering persons up to the reign of Ahmed II). He also 
wrote a history, the Tarikh-i "Uskshāķī-zāde. 

2. The second is that of merchants and notables 
who settled in Izmir at the end of the 19th century, 
and from whom there arose the novelist Khalid Diya? 
(Halit Ziya) [g.e.] and also Latife Khanim, for a time 
wife of Kemal Atatürk. 

Bibliography: HJ. Kissling (ed.), 'Uságízáde's 
Lebensbeschreibungen berühmter Gelehrter und Gottesmūnner 
des Osmanischen Reiches im 17. Jahrhundert (Reyl-i 
Sagá'ig, Wiesbaden 1965; H.G. Majer, Vorstudien 
zur Geschichte der Ilmiye im Osmanischen Reich. I. Zu 
Usakizade, seiner Familie und seinem Zeyl-i Sakaytk, 
Munich 1978; idem, art. Ugsdkizdde, in JA, of which 
the present article is a résumé. 

kc (NATHALIE ČLAYER) 

‘USHSHAKI-ZADE, IBRAHIM b. al-Seyyid ‘Abd ül- 
Bakr (1075-1136/1664-1724), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. 

He stemmed from a prominent family of ‘ulema’: 
his father was kādī of Mecca, his maternal grand- 
father was nakib ül-eshrüf and his younger brother 
‘Abdullah (d. 1139/1726-7 became kdadi-‘asker of 
Rümeli. Ibrahim followed a middle-ranking career as 


; a müderris, later rising to the posts of kādī of Medina 
Conversion and poll tax in early Islam, Cambridge, Mass. : 
1950; K. Morimoto, The fiscal administration of Egypt : 
in the early Islamic period, Kyoto 1975; M.G. Morony, | 


(1119/1707) and of Izmir (1125-6/1713-14). He died 
in Istanbul and was buried at the Keskin Dede ceme- 
tery near the Mosque of Nishandji Pasha (Salim, 
Tedhkere, Istanbul 1315/1897, 218-20; cf. Alī Ugur, 
The Ottoman ‘ulema in the mid-17th century. An analysis of 
the Vaka^i ul-fuzula of Mehmed Seyhi Efendi, Berlin 1986, 
pp. xii-xxi). 

“Ushshaki-zade’s Dheyl-i Shek@ ik-1 numāniyye is a bio- 
graphical dictionary of 11th/17th-century Ottoman 
‘ulema? compiled at the request of the Sheykh ül-Islam 
Feydullah (d. 1115/1703) as a continuation of the 


work of ‘Atat [9.v.]. Arranged in five tabakāt, it cov- 


aX Se | ers the period from 1043/1633 in the reign of Murad 

"USHSHAKI-ZADE, a Turkish patronymic ' 
whose first element is formed from a learned Arab- | 
isation of the nisba Ushāķī “pertaining to [the town ` 
i byati tarih, Ankara 1973, 358-60). A facsimile ed. was 


1592-3), founder of the ‘Ushshakiyya branch of the ; 


Khalwatiyya [¢.2v.] Süfr order. Hasan had three sons: 
Mustafa (d. ca. 1037/1628), who succeeded his father 


as head of the order's tekke in the Kasimpasha quar- | 


IV (where ‘Atā’ finishes) through the reigns of Ibrahim, 
Mehemmed IV, Süleymàn II and Ahmed II to 
1106/1694-5 (entries listed in A.S. Levend, Turk ede- 


published by HJ. Kissing as "Ušāgīzāde*s Lebensbe- 
schreibungen berühmter Gelehrter und Gottesmánner des osman- 
tschen Reiches im 17. Jahrhundert (Zeyl-t šagā”ig), Wiesbaden 
1965. The work was completed in 1114/1702 but 
only formally presented later to Čorlu "Alī Pasha [q.x], 
Grand Vizier 1118-22/1706-10. It was used as a 
source by the author's contemporary Mehmed Sheykhī 
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(1078-1 144/1667-1732), whose Weka^ ül-fudalà! was 
also compiled as a dheyl to *Ata^i. Although Sheykhī 
criticised ‘Ushshaki-zade’s work as inadequate, with 
entries neither as systematic nor as numerous as his 
own, it was nevertheless a valuable source for his 
work (cf. Ugur, op. cit., pp. xx-xxi) and remains a stand- 
ard biographical reference work. 

‘Ushshaki-zade also wrote verse, using the makhlas 
of Hasib. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
D (CHRISTINE WOODHEAD) 

*USHSHAKIYYA, a Safi order of the Otto- 
man empire arising out of the Khalwatiyya [g.v.] and 
developing within the empire from the last quarter of 
the 10th/16th century. 

Its founder, Hasan Husàm al-Din ‘Ushshaki, son 
of a merchant from Bukhara, came to Anatolia as 
the result of a dream. At Erzindjan [g.»], in eastern 
Anatolia, he received the idjāza of the Khalwatī shaykh 
Ahmad Samarkandi before he settled at Ushak in 
western Anatolia. There he began to direct his devo- 
tees in his own Sift path, which apparently combined 
elements of the three furuk to which he himself was 
affiliated, sc. the Khalwatiyya, Kubrawiyya and Nür- 


bakhshiyya (according to certain sources, he is reported | 


also to have received an idjaza from Ummi Sinan, 
pir of the Sināniyya, another branch of the Khalwa- 
üyya) Legend holds that he announced to the future 
Murad III (then residing at Manisa) his future great- 
ness, so that the latter invited the shaykh to Istanbul 
after his accession in 982/1574. Certainly, after a 
certain lapse of time, Husam al-Din settled in the 
Ķāsimpasha quarter, where a tekke was built, until the 
mid-18th century the only ‘Ushshaki one in the cap- 
ital. He was buried there, having died at Konya in 


1001/1592-3 on his return from the Pilgrimage. Con- | 


cerning his order's diffusion at this time, we know 
that it spread into Rumelia (in particular, to Edirne, 
Keshan, Gümüldjine/Komotini, Gelibolu, Filibe/Plov- 
div, Belgrade, Buda, Pecuy/Pec, Temeshvar and Kan- 
diye/Candia in Crete). We do not yet know about 
its spread within Anatolia. As for the Arab provinces, 
the sole reference is Ewliya Celebi’s mentioning its 
existence in Cairo during the second half of the 17th 
century. 

The ‘Ushshakiyya enjoyed a renaissance in the 
12th/18th century, when several new branches evolved. 
The most important one, the Djamāliyya, was founded 
at Istanbul by Mehmed Djamal al-Din *Ushshaki (d. 
1164/1751), considered as the pir; thant or second 
master of the order. Originally from Edirne, he was 
an affiliate of the Gūlshaniyya-Sezā'iyya (which influ- 
enced him strongly), the Sünbüliyya, the Sha‘baniyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya before creating his own order 
and settling in the Ottoman capital from 1155/1742 
onwards, where he then headed a iekke outside the 
Egrikapi Gate. Another branch, the Salahiyya, was 
created by ‘Abd Allah Salah al-Din ‘Ushshaki (d. at 
Istanbul between 1196/1782 and 1198/1784), son-in- 
law and disciple of the previous shaykh, and called 


piri thalith or third master of the order. He is above | 


all known for having made the teachings of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi his own (he is said to have been called the 


Muhyi al-Din of the Turks) and for having left be- | 
hind numerous works. A further branch of the order | 


was founded in western Anatolia, in the region of 
Canakkale, by Ahmad Djāhidī ‘Ushshaki, another 
khalifa of Mehmed Djamāl al-Din (d. 1170/1756-7, 
not 1070/1659-60, as is sometimes found in the lit- 
erature). In the 19th century, several *Ushshaki groups 
are said to have grown close to the Bektāshiyya, espe- 


cially the Djahidiyya (which is said, however, subse- 
quently to have declined). Also, the shaykh Emin 
Tewfik, settled in Istanbul since 1285/1868-9, is said 
to have attracted numerous Bektashis to his side. 
During this second period of the order's history (mid- 
18th century to 1925), the Ushshāķiyya seem to have 
been especially strong in Edirne and the region around 
it (notable at Dimetoka, Filibe and Aydos), in Istanbul 
(with five centres there) and in western Anatolia 
(Canakkale, Balikesir, Bursa, Izmir, Kula, Nazilli, etc.). 

Since the 1970s, the order, which has disappeared 
elsewhere, has re-emerged in Turkey, especially in the 
region of Balikesir (where resides its present spiritual 
head, Siddik Naci Eren, author of numerous works 
recently published) and at Istanbul, where the tekke at 
Kasımpaşa has been completely renovated since 1982. 
Dhikr is performed there twice a week, on Thursdays 
and Sundays (the dervishes first perform this sitting, 
then standing upright, and make the dewran by means 
of leaps). 
Bibliography: Harīrī-zāde Kemal al-Din, 7ibyan 
was@il al-hak@ik, ms. Süleymaniye, Fatih 430-2; 
Hüseyin Wassaf, Sefinet ül-ewliyà, iv, ms. Süleymaniye, 
Yazma bağışlar 2308; Hüseyin Aywansarayi, Hadikat 
ül-djewamr', i, 141, 233-6, ii, 23-5; Bandirmali-zāde 
Ahmed Mūnīb, Medjmü'/a-yi tekāyā, Istanbul 1307/ 
1889-90; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘OM, i, 53-5, 104- 
7; Sadik Widjdani, 7 umàr-i turuk-i ‘aliyyeden Khalwe- 
tiyye silsile-ndmesi, Istanbul 1338-41/1919-23, 103 ff; 
Dhākir Shükri Efendi, ed. M.S. Taysi and K. Kreiser, 
Die Istanbuler Derwisch-Konvente und ihre Scheiche 
(Mecmu‘a-i tekāya), Freiburg 1980, 11-12, 42-4, 52; 
Rahmi Serin, Halvetilik ve Halvetiler, Istanbul 1984, 
131-5, 141-2, 159-60; F. Onat, Pir Hasan Hüsameddin 
Ussáki, Istanbul 1990; B. Tanman, art. Ussakílik, in 
Dünden bugüne Istanbul ansiklopedist, Nihat Azamat, art. 
Cahidi Ahmed Ef., in Türkiye diyanet vakfi Islam ansik- 
lopedisi, N. Clayer, Mystiques, état et société. Les Halvetis 
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USHURMA, MANSUR, the first imam of the 
North Caucasus, who led the local Muslim resist- 
ance to the Russian conquest in 1199-1206/1785-91. 

l. His career 

Born in Aldi (Aldy), a village south-west of Grozny, 
of the family of a poor Ceéen farmer, Ushurma spent 
his early years looking after his neighbours’ flocks. 
He may have received some rudimentary Islamic edu- 
cation under a local mullā or scholars in nearby 
Dāghistān, although contemporary Russian and 
Ottoman sources consider him to be illiterate. At the 
age of 26 or later, he renounced the world, divorced 
his wife and went into retreat, in which he experi- 
enced a vision of two mounted messengers from the 
Prophet who entrusted him with the mission to spread 
and enforce Islam among the Čečens and their neigh- 
bours. Soon afterwards, in 1198/1784, he took the 
name “Mansir”, proclaimed himself shaykh and imam 
of the mountain peoples and invited them to aban- 
don their non-Islamic ways (i.e. tribal customs ('adat), 
wine-drinking, and the smoking of tobacco), and to 
observe strictly the Shara. His preaching had egali- 
tarian overtones, which made it popular with the 
impoverished peasants and marginalised elements of 
the Cecen, Kabard, Kumuk and Noghay Tatar [g.vv.] 
tribes, whose traditional life-style was disrupted by the 
Russian colonial encroachment and the growing eco- 
nomic inequity between them and their nobility, mem- 
bers of which tended to co-operate with the Russians. 

In Djumādā I 1199/March 1785, following two 
powerful earthquakes which may have been inter- 
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preted by the mountain peoples as an eschatological 
sign, Mansür called upon his fellow Ceéens to attack 
Kabarda in order to bring its tribes in line with the 
Sharia. Whether at that point his preaching included 
a call to holy war against the infidel Russians is not 
clear. Nevertheless, the Russian military administra- 
tion of the Caucasus reacted strongly by sending Col. 
Pieri with a considerable force to take him prisoner. 
The Russian contingent reached Aldy, stormed and 
burned it, chasing its inhabitants into the mountains. 
However, Mansür and his followers escaped and, on 
the: return march, ambushed the Russians in a thick 


forest, killing some 600 soldiers and officers, including | 
the commander. Heartened by their victory, Mansür's ; 


disciples declared it to be evidence of the divine sup- 


port enjoyed by their leader. His ranks swelled as he : 
was joined by the previously reluctant nobles from | 


Kabarda and Daghistan, who brought with them their 
disciplined and well-armed retainers. In the summer 
of 1199/1785, Mansür marched on the Russian for- 
tified town of Kizlyar, on the Terek, invested it and 


Russian fortress, Grigoriopolis, also ended in failure. 


These reversals did not discourage the imam. In August ; 
1785, he launched a second attack on Kizlyar, which | 


resulted in heavy casualties and desertions among his 
levies. Yet Mansür continued to enjoy the s of 
some powerful Kabard princes as well as many Ceéens, 
Kumuks and Dāghistānīs. However, in November 
1785, his motley army was routed by a Russian force 
led by Col. Nagel. This defeat caused the Kabard and 
Kumuk princes and nobles to desert Mansür and to 
throw themselves on the Russians’ mercy. 


from where he continued to harass Russian fortresses 


along the Caucasian Line. However, with his repu- | 


tation on the decline and his levies rapidly dwindling 


due to want of success, he was reduced to seeking a ! 
truce with his Russian foes, but these last were not | 


ready to accept anything short of complete surren- 
der. Hence Mansür continued to raid Russian fortresses 


and villages from his mountain strongholds. Gradually, | 


he shifted the focus of his propaganda from Kabarda 
to the Western Caucasus, which was home to the war- 
like mountain tribes, known collectively as the Adighes 
(Čerkes [g.0.]). This shift may have been occasioned 
in part by the growing interest in his activities of the 
Ottomans, who had previously denied him their sup- 
port, viewing him as a rabble-rouser. However, when 
a new Russo-Turkish war became inevitable, the 
Turkish military command in the fortified Black Sea 
ports of Anapa [9.v.] and Sógüdjuk (Sudžuk) decided to 
use the wndm’s religious prestige in order to unify the 
fiercely independent Circassian tribes and to bring them 
under Ottoman command. They aimed at making him 
a conduit of Ottoman influence on the anarchic Cerkes 
and Noghays, who were almost as suspicious of the 
Ottomans’ designs on their lands as they were of Rus- 
sians. Shortly before the war, Mansür made a num- 
ber of successful raids across the Kuban river and 
ravaged the territories under Russian control, carrying 
off hundreds of prisoners and thousands of cattle and 


Tekelli, causing the imām to seek refuge in Anapa. 
From that moment onwards, Mansür played prac- 
tically no role in the Russo-Turkish hostilities that 
ensued. With the war going badly for the Ottomans, 
Mansür found himself trapped in Anapa, which was 
soon besieged by the Russians. After the fall of this 
Ottoman fortress, he was taken prisoner and sent to 
St. Petersburg for the Empress’s inspection, who viewed 
him as a dangerous rebel (buntovsik). During an inter- 
rogation at the Peter-and-Paul Fortress, Mansür 
attacked his guard and stabbed him to death. In con- 
sequence of this episode he was shackled with chains 
and sent to the Schliesselburg Fortress, where he died 
on 13 April 1794. 

2. Mansür's ghazawāt 

Mansur was the first North Caucasus leader who 
consistently used Islam to unite the fiercely indepen- 
dent and mutually hostile tribal societies in the face 
of Russian colonial expansion. He may, therefore, be 
rightly regarded as the precursor of the three imams 


| of Dāghistān who waged a holy war against the 
burned one of the outlying forts. However, his troops | 
had to withdraw after their attack was repulsed by ! 
the Russian artillery. The subsequent siege of a smaller | 


Russians in 1829-59 [see sHAmiL]. However, unlike 
the Dāghistānī ynāms who had strong Süfi creden- 
tials, there is no hard evidence so far to link Mansür 
to either the Nakshbandiyya [9.v.] or any other Sūfī 
order. Furthermore, he does not seem to have received 
any formal religious education, which was to be so 
important for Shamil’s image among his followers. A 
Turkish student of theology (sófla or sokhta, who was 
sent by the Ottomans from Istanbul to examine Man- 
sūr's religious qualifications, reported that he was an 
illiterate shepherd who was ignorant even of Islam’s 
fundamentals, not to mention sophisticated theological 
speculation. His humble background as well as the 


| low social status of his following help to explain why 
Mansür took refuge in the mountains of Čečnya, | 


the Ottomans, ever suspicious of popular religious 
leaders, neither supported his movement nor took 
advantage of his capabilities, especially at the early 
stages of his rebellion. The same is true of the Kabard, 
Cerkes and Noghay nobles, who, with a few excep- 
tions, either refused to join him or deserted after the 
first reversals. Given these formidable odds, Mansür's 
long resistance to the Russian advance is all the more 
impressive and shows him to have been “a born leader 
of men, endowed with some high qualities to a very 
remarkable degree” (Baddeley, 51). 

The rare accounts of the imám's religious calling in 
Russian and Ottoman archives evince a familiar pat- 
tern which he shares with many contemporary Muslim 
reformers, such as Ahmad b. Idris, al-Tidjani, Mustafa 
al-Bakrī and Shah Wali Allāh [g.w.]. Yet in contrast 
to these highly versatile and prolific scholars, Mansür 
left no written legacy, except for a few brief letters 
to his followers and the Ottomans, which he proba- 
bly dictated to his cultured secretaries. Mansür claimed 
to be in direct contact with the Prophet and thus 


; able to foresee the future and protect his followers 


from enemy fire. He often appeared to his followers 
with his face covered by a shawl, a practice reminiscent 
of earlier claimants to special powers (cf. al-Mukanna‘ 
[4.5]. Far from claiming prophethood, as Russian 
sources try to have us believe, Mansür seems to have 


, presented himself as a divinely-inspired “renewer” 


sheep. When the war broke out in August 1787, the | 


Russians decided to put an end to this guerilla war- 
fare. An expedition sent against Mansür by the viceroy 


his levies in several bloody engagements. Mansür | 


made his last stand on the Urup river, where, on 20 


(mudjaddid [g.v.]), the person who appears at the turn 
of each Islamic century to restore Islam to its origi- 
nal purity. It is not fortuitous, therefore, that the pub- 


: lic announcement of his ghazawat, preceded by several 
of the Caucasus, Count Potemkin, soundly defeated | 


September 1787, his force was demolished by General : 


years. of intense meditation, was made in A.H. 1199. 

The long-standing confusion in academic and pop- 
ular accounts of the Caucasian Wars over Mansür 
Ushurma's religious claims (he was routinely described 
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as a “false prophet”, “charlatan” or “impostor”) springs, 
in large part, from the ignorance of Islamic doctrines 
on the part of the Russian colonial administrators 
who witnessed the rise and fall of his movement. The 
almost total illiteracy of his rank-and-file supporters, 
who were prone to misinterpret or exaggerate his 
claims, did little to dispel the Russians’ misconcep- 
tions. The perplexity over Mansür's real goals and 
identity took a curious twist when an 18th-century 
Florentine periodical identified Mansür as the rene- 
gade Dominican monk and adventurer Giovanni 
Battista Boetti, in an elaborate literary hoax that was 
taken at face-value by some 19th-century Western and 
Russian scholars. More recently, a re-imagined and 
idealised figure of Shaykh Mansür has become an 
important nationalist symbol of Ceénya’s struggle for 
independence from Russia (1994-6). 
Bibliography: For a standard Russian view of 
Mansiir, see V.A. Potto, Aavkazskaya voyna, Stavro- 
pol’ 1994, i, 134-50; cf. J. Baddeley, The Russian con- 
quest of the Caucasus, London, 1908, 47-56, which is 
based almost entirely on Russian sources. In Soviet 
historiography, a generally hostile approach to Man- 
sir, which portrayed him as a Turkish agent, was 
for many decades determined by the works of N.A. 
Smirnov, e.g. Turetskaya agentura pod flagom islama, in 
Voprosi istorii religii i ateizma, Moscow 1950, 11-63; 
idem, Politika Rossii na Kavkaze v xvi-xix vekakh, Mos- 
cow 1958, 135-62. For a revisionist view of Mansür 
in nascent Ceéen historiography, see Sh.B. Akhma- 
dov, Jmam Mansur, Grozny 1991, and Sheikh Man- 
sur i osvobodite’lnaya borba narodov Sevemogo Kavkaza, 
Grozny 1992, cf. Central Astan Survey, x (1991), 81-92. 
A detailed account of Mansür's movement, which 
is based on both Russian and Ottoman sources and 
which emphasises his perceived Süfi connections, is 
A. Bennigsen, Un mouvement populaire au Caucase au 
XVIII sècle, in Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, v/2 
(April-June 1964), 159-205. For a recent attempt 
to place Mansür in a broader historical, religious 
and social context, see A. Zelkina, [slam and society 
in Chechnia, in nal. of Islamic studies, xii/2 (1996), 
240-64. (A. KNvsH) 
USKUB, the Turkish form of the place-name 
Skopje, the capital of the present Macedonian Re- 
public. It lies on the banks of the Vardar river [see 
WARDAR] in the northwestern part of the plain, the 
Skopsko Polje, at an altitude of 220-340 m/720-1,115 
feet, in a fertile valley surrounded by mountains. Its 
central position as a crossroads, with a rich hinterland, 
in the Balkan peninsula, has always made Skopje the 
economic, cultural and political centre of the region. 

A few kilometres to the northwest of the present 
city was an Iilyrian colony called Skupi, which became, 
at the end of the Ist century B.C., the capital of the 
Roman province of Dardania (see PW, s.n. Skupi). 
Destroyed by an earthquake in 518, the Byzantine 
town was completely rebuilt by Justinian I as Justiniana 
Prima, and from this time dates the monumental aque- 
duct (bringing water to the town from the Skopska Crna 
Gora) and the fortress on the left bank of the Vardar. 
At this time, Byzantine Skopia was several times at- 
tacked by the incoming Slav peoples, and briefly con- 
quered by them towards the end of the 7th century, 
but for the next six centuries remained substantially 
in Byzantine hands, with intervals of Serbian and 
Bulgarian domination. Towards 1282 Skopje passed 
definitively to the Serbs, and became the capital of 
several of their mediaeval kings, who minted coins 


there and built palaces, churches and monasteries | 
(Milutin, 1282-1321; Stevan Dečanski, 1321-31; DuSan, | 


1331-55 [who was crowned emperor there in 1346 
and who promulgated there his famous law code in 
1349]; Uroi, 1355-71; Vukašin, 1365-71; etc), with 
its annual eight-day fair attracting merchants from as 
far away as Dalmatia and Venice. 

At the opening of 1392 (on 6 January?) the town was 
occupied by the Ottomans, thereby beginning over five 
centuries of Turkish domination (till 1912) (cf. F. Baj- 
taktarevié, ET' ! art. Ūskub, with references, also the 
notes of H. Šabanovič accompanying his translation 
of extracts from Ewliya Celebi, Putopis, odlomci o jugos- 
lovenskim zemljama, Sarajevo 1967, 278-92). Conscious 
of its strategic importance for controlling the Balkan 
lands further north and for watching over their Chris- 
tian vassals and tributaries, the Ottomans deported 
part of the town's population and brought in Turkish 
and other Muslim colonists from Anatolia and beyond. 
Hence Üsküb changed rapidly in appearance, with 
the destruction or transformation of its ancient palaces, 
churches and monasteries and the building of mosques 
(such as the Khünkar one built by Murad H in 1436-7 
onthe site of the old palace of the Serbian kings) 
hammāms, khāns, medreses, lekkes, türbes, etc. 

Now well behind the war zone, with a garrison which 
at times did not exceed 300 men, Ūskūb enjoyed a 
spectacular development from the 9th/15th to 1lth/ 
17th centuries, rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant centres of Ottoman Rumelia. It was an admin- 
istrative centre, where coins were minted, and enjoyed 
a great cultural role, where several Ottoman figures 
of renown lived for more or less long periods, includ- 
ing the poet ‘Ata’ (d. 930/1523-4; cf. Gibb, HOP, ii, 
191) the scholar Ishàk Gelebi (d. 949/1542-3; cf. 
Gibb, iii, 40-5), ‘Ashik Čelebi (d. 979/1571-2 [q.».]), 
the prose writer Weysī/Uweysī (d. 1037/1627-8 [g.v.], 
New‘i-zade "Atā'ī (d. 1044/1634-5 [¢.v.]). etc., whilst 
several of its medreses acquired a good reputation. It 
was a flourishing commercial centre, with colonies of 
Ragusan, Jewish, Armenian, Greek and Vlach mer- 
chants. Ca. 1450 the town had 33 mahalles (25 Muslim 
and 8 Christian), and a century later, in 951/1544, 
67 (53 Muslim and 14 Christian), and 1,015 shops. 
Various Western travellers described it when it was 
at its apogee in the lOth-11th/16th-17th centuries, 
as also Muslim travellers like Kàüb Celebi/Hadjdjr 
Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi. The latter records 70 


| mahalles, 10,060 solidly-built houses, 2,150 shops, 120 


mosques and mesdjids (45 of which were congregational] 
ones), 9 dar al-kurra), 70 mektebs, 20 tekkes, etc. The 
estimated population figures vary, with 12,000 houses 
and 60,000 persons in 1689. 

This period was brusquely ended with the War of 
the Sacra Liga, when Austrian troops under Piccolo- 
mini, supported by local Serbian insurgents, crossed 
the Danube and Sava and completely sacked and 
razed Uskiib on 26-7 October 1689, When the Turks 
re-occupied the town in 1690, most of the population 
had fled, the Muslims towards Istanbul and the Serbs, 
under their Patriarch Arsenije Čarnojevič, towards the 
Serbian lands further north and Hungary. Plague out- 
breaks further diminished the population, though 


| Christian Orthodox Serbs from Skopska Crna Gora 


and Muslim Albanians from northern Albania, Kosovo 
and the Debar region now came in, and there were 
periodic earthquakes. At the end of the 18th century, 
Uskiib was a small town of little importance, with ca. 
6,000 inhabitants, the Muslim quarter on the left bank 
of the Vardar, the Christian one on the right bank, 
and the Jewish one below the fortress. 

Only after 1800 did influxes of population cause a 
revival of Üsküb in the first decades of the new cen- 
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tury. In these early years, Orthodox Christians came | 
from Kosovo-Metohija and Macedonia, where they were ! 


being terrorised by Muslim Albanian bands in a period 


of declining Ottoman control, whilst Muslim muhadjirs i 


came in from the lands reconquered or occupied by 
the Serbians and the Austro-Hungarians, above all in 
the last quarter of the century (the sources record ca. 
2,000 muhadjirs arriving from Bosnia-Hercegovina after 
1878, who settled in a new quarter named after them, 
the Madžir mahalle on the right bank of the Vardar; 


especially during 1950-1. The remaining Muslim com- 
munity of Skopje (naturally, very closely controlled by 
the Communist régime), benefited from the 1950s on- 
wards, like the rest of Yugoslavian Muslims, from a 
more tolerant official attitude towards religious life: 


: permission for child education in the mosque; freer 


; permission to perform the Pilgrimage; a Muslim press 


most of these later left for Turkey during or after the ; 
Balkan Wars of 1911-12 or after the First World War) : 


[see MUHĀDJIR. 2]. With the Ottoman state managing 
to stabilise itself after 1840, Usküb's commerce revived 


at the coming of railways, especially after the comple- : 
tion in 1888 of the Belgrade-Salonica line through the : 


town, putting it in contact with Central Europe. Hence 
the population rose at the end of the 19th century to 
32,000 (17,000 of these being Muslims, mostly Alba- 
nians, but in part Turkicised ones, 14,200 Christians 
and 800 Jews). It is at this time that a Muslim press first 
appears there, with Kosowa as the official journal of 


the tvilāyet (the administrative centre having been trans- | 


ferred from Priština to Üsküb in 1875) from 1888 ull : 


1909, three issues of the sá/-nàme for the wildyet, and 


a non-official press after the Young Turk Revolution | 
(Yildiz, Enwàr-i. Hürriyyet, Ars, etc.) (see N. Clayer and | 


A. Popovic, Les revues turgues d'Üsküb et de Manastir à 


la fin de l'époque ottomane, in B. Kellner-Heinkele and : 


P. Zieme (eds.), Studia Ottomanica. Festgabe für G. Hazai, 
Wiesbaden 1997, 21-30), though this last was of short 


duration, the 1911-12 wars sounding the knell of the | 


Ottoman presence in the region. 


Captured by the Serbian army in 1912, Skopje | 
(Serbian: Skoplje) and Macedonia were occupied 1915- | 


18 by Bulgarian troops before becoming part, in 
December 1918, of the new Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes [see vvGosraviA| as the centre 
of *South Serbia". It rapidly became a fully modern 
city, with a population in 1941 of 80,000. A good 
part of the Muslims (mainly Turks) migrated to Turkey, 
especially in. 1920-4, so that the Muslims then rep- 
resented only one-third of the population, now mainly 
Orthodox. These Muslims retained in the inter-war 
period some 15 mosques, some 30 mesdjids and 16 tekkes 
belonging to various dervish orders. The community 
had over it an “Ulema-medilis”, a Wakf-me'arif coun- 
cil and a superior court of the Sharia, and there were 
mektebs and lower-guality medreses plus a well-organised 
state lycée founded in 1925 (“Velika medresa Kralja 
Aleksandra I°”). The Muslim press had some dozen 
titles, in Turkish and in Serbo-Croat (Ukhuwwet, 1919; 
Sosyalist Fedjri, 1920; Rehber, 1920; Birlik, 1925; Hakk 
Yolu, 1925; etc), some, however, only ephemeral. The 
main, and most interesting, of the three Muslim polit- 


ical parties was the “Dzemijet” (1919-25), not yet stud- | 


ied in detail. The Sūfī orders had continued somehow 


to function in Skoplje, since a certain number of sheykhs : 
; whilst Nicholas Choniates (ed. Bonn, 268, 331) men- 
Derviski redovi muslimanski. Tekije u Skoplju, Skoplje 1925). : 

During the Second World War (1941-4), Skoplje : 


and dervishes emigrated to Turkey (see G. Elezović, 


and Macedonia in general were occupied by Bulgarian, 


of part of the Serbian population and its replacement 
by incomers from western Macedonia. At its liberation 


(13-14 November 1944), Skopje became the capital ; 


of the Federated Republic of Macedonia within the 


(though not till 1987 did the first periodical appear 
in Skopje, El-Hilal, published in Macedonian, Turkish 
and Albanian); more tolerance for the public celebra- 
tion of religious festivals, etc.; and finally, in 1984, open- 
ing of the Isa-beg medrese. The main tekke of the city, 
that of the Rifa‘iyya, continued to function, though the 
massive emigration of Turks lost it a significant number 
of adherents. On the other hand, there was a consid- 
erable increase of skeykks and dervishes from Muslim 
gypsy groups. 

After the breakup of Titoist Yugoslavia in 1991-2, 
Skopje became the capital of the State of Macedonia. 
Like the rest of the region, its economic situation has 
become difficult. The Muslim community there, as in 
Macedonia in general, has become reorganised, but 
divisions between Albanian and Macedonian Muslims 
have become more and more apparent. 
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this art. and the older bibl. in the E/' art): Ewliya 
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na Vardar, Belgrade 1894; V. Bérard, La Macédoine, 

Paris 1897, 49-94; S. ‘Asim, Ūskub tārīkhi, 'Ūskūb 
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u Skoplju, in borik Radova SANU, iv/1, Belgrade 
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1544 godine, in Prilozi za Orijentalnu Filologiju, iii-iv 

(Sarajevo 1952-3), 607-19; A. Deroko, Srednjovekovni 

grad Skoplje, in Spomenik SANU, cxx (Belgrade 1971); 
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RT (A. Popovic) 

USKUDAR, known in Western Europe as SCUTARI, 
the most important of the Asian shore sub- 
urbs of Istanbul, situated at the southern end of 
the Bosphorus. 

We are ignorant of both the origin of the name and 
the exact date of its conquest by the Turks. Since An- 
tiquity it was called Chrysopolis (Xenophon, Anabasis, 
vi. 6) and seems to have been a suburb of the Greek 
colony of Chalcedon. The first person to give the place 
its present name, as Escutaire, is Villehardouin in 


1203 (Conquéte de Constantinople, Paris 1961, i, 136-9), 


tions Manuel Comnenus' palace of Scoutarion, at the 
cape of Damalis, to the west of Usküdar. Although 


| skoutarios for a shield-carrying soldier was used in the 
and latterly German, troops, bringing about the flight | 


4th century, and it has been suggested that the place 


: name stems from a corps of skoutarioi founded by Valens, 
| the form skoutērtos only appears in Byzantine titulature, 


Yugoslav Republic, and now began a spectacular urban | 
and economic development, reaching a population of ; 


half a million ca. 1985, despite a significant emigra- | 


tion of part of the Turkish population of Macedonia, | 


that of the kingdom of Nicaea, in the 13th century; before 


| this, the Byzantines used skoutarioi for the squires of the 


Franks. In view of Manuel Comnenus’ intensive build- 
ing programme after his marriage to Bertha of Sulz- 
bach, one might suggest provisionally that, towards the 
middle of the 12th century, a term imported from the 
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West gave its name to a palace and then the suburb 
where it was situated; Phrantzes (ed. Bonn, 112) states 
in the 15th century that the place “today called Scutari 
formerly [was called] Chrysopolis". 

There were several Ottoman Turkish incursions after 
the battle of Pelekonon in 1329, but no source confirms 
the date of 1352 given by Uzungargih (zahı osmanh 
tarihi kronolojisi, i, 25). Since there is a lack of historical 
mention or of traces of pre-1453 buildings there, one 
may conclude that any more or less effective Ottoman 
control of the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus before 
the fall of Constantinople was not accompanied by any 
permanent settlement. Bertrandon de la Broquiére, who 
crossed the Bosphorus at Uskiidar en route from Bursa 
to Pera in late 1432 or the beginning of 1433, merely 
states that “audit Escutary, assés bon lieu pour chargier 
et deschargier gens et chevaulx... y avoit des Turcs 
qui gardoient le passaige et recepvoient l'argent du 
tribut qu'il falloir baillier pour passer" (Le voyage d'oultre- 
mer, 140). 

With the arrival of the Ottomans, Uskiidar replaced 
Chalcedon/Kadikóy as the bridgehead for Constanti- 
nople towards Asia. The &hàss registers for 1498 for the 
vicinity of Istanbul mention the mūsellemān-t kal'a-yi 
Ūskiidār, all with Slav names, signifying the existence 
of walls, and mention vineyards in the town’s envi- 
rons, also cultivated by Christians (BBK, TT 1086, 
fols. 134a, 135a). This fortified point must have been 
situated at the side of the present Salacak. The mosque 


built by Mustafa III in 1758-61 and called Ayazma | 
Djami‘i after an Ottoman palace of that name known | 


since the 16th century and perhaps continuing in some 
way the Skoutarion of the Comneni, marks the town's 
acropolis. This same register mentions a nefs-i Uskiidar 


and also a karye-yi U., with six ortakéis (share-croppers | 
on the royal domains) and two reGya, all Christians. | 


Since the share-croppers registered in this document 
are all persons deported from various parts of the 
Balkans, it appears that Üsküdar was, like other envi- 
rons of Istanbul, at least partially resettled after the 
conquest of Constantinople. 


The first post-conquest building mentioned is the | 


mosque of Rüm Mehmed Pasha, Grand Vizier 1466-9, 
completed in 876/1471-2, within the ancient town, on 
the edge of the gardens of the Ayazma palace. In 
the next century, Stileyman I restored the palace of 
Üsküdar and in 955/1548 built, in the name of his 


daughter Mihr-i mah, a complex on the sea front, where |: 
were the remains of the ancient port, comprising a 


mosque, school, timāret and caravanserai. This strength- 
ened the role of Uskiidar as the bridgehead on the 
Asiatic shore and gave the signal for its development. 
In 988/1580 Sinan [g.v.] built for Shemsi Pasha a small 
complex on the sea front, a jewel of Ottoman architec- 
ture, whilst this same architect built for the queen-mother 


Nar Bànü [g.v.] in 991/1583 an imposing ensemble on | 
a height to the east of the town. The palace of Kawak | 


was probably begun in the early 17th century on the 
site now called Harem, on the vast site now occupied 
by the Selimiyye barracks and its espanade. In 1050/ 
1640 Kösem Sultan [g.] built the Cinili Djàmi* on 
the eastern heights, and a third queen-mother, Emet 
Allah Sultān, in 1708 built the Yeti Wālide Djàmi* 
in the town centre. In 1760 Mustafa III built the 
Ayazma mosque on the remains of the palace there, 
and Selim III in the opening years of the 19th cen- 
tury built a mosque and barracks for his Nizam-i 
Djedid [4e] on a part of the Kawak grounds; the 
barracks were burnt down by the rebellious Janissaries 
on the sultan’s deposition, but rebuilt in 1825-50 in 
their present form. During the Crimean War, 1854-6, 


the Haydar Pasha Military Hospital was built on the 
sea front, to the south of the Selimiyye barracks and 
to the north of the present Haydar Paga railway sta- 
tion (terminus on the Asiatic shore for the line from 
Anatolia) and harbour. The hospital tended the Allied 
wounded, and adjacent to it is a cemetery where 
8,000 British dead are buried. One should also men- 
tion Usküdar's many dervish tekkes in Ottoman times, 
with the Rifa‘iyya iekke especially well known latterly, 
as well as the fame of Ūskūdār until today for its 
immense Muslim cemetery, the Büyük Mezāristān. 

In the mid-17th century, Ewliyà Celebi, i, 472, 
counted 70 Muslim quarters, 11. Greek and Armenian 
and one Jewish. Vyzantios, Konstantinoupolis, Athens 1862, 
ii, 246, cites for the 1840s 72 quarters, of which three 
were Armenian, on the heights to the east and south 
of the town, plus a Greek one of 400 families, installed 
in the 19th century. The two Armenian churches still 
extant today date from 1617 and 1687. The Jewish 
quarter was situated, according to Eremiya Celebi, 
Istanbul tarihi, Istanbul 1952, 54, on the sea front near 
the mosque of Shemsi Pasha; it comprised Jews who 
came from Ghalata [g.v. in Suppl] in 1618 (Naim 
Güleryüz, Zstanbul sinagoglan, Istanbul 1992, 49), but has 
now disappeared. V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 
1894, iv, 642, gave a figure of 82,000 for the town's 
population at the end of the 19th century, including 
6,000 Greeks, 7,500 Armenians and 1,500 Jews. In 1940 
the population of the kaza of Uskiidar, including the vil- 
lages of the Asiatic shore as far as the Küçüksu river, 
was 54,969, and in 1990, 395,623. 

Bibliography: Murray's Hand-book for Constantinople, 
Brisa, and the Troad, London 1892, 107-11; Baedekers 
Konstantinopel, Kleinasien, Balkenstaaten, Leipzig 1914, 
221-6 (with plan; Mehmed Rā'if, Mirāt-i Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1996, i, 71-246; JA, art. s.v; Ibrahim 
Hakkı Konyalı, Üsküdar tarihi, 2 vols. Istanbul 1977; 
W. Mūller-Wiener, Das Kavak Sarayi. Ein verlorenes 
Baudenkmal Istanbuls, in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xxxviii 
(1988), 363-76. (Sr. YrRasiMos) 
USRUSHANA, the name of a region lying to 

the west of Farghāna [g.] in mediaeval Islamic 
Transoxania, now falling in the region where the 
eastern part of the Uzbekistan Republic, the north- 
ernmost part of the Tajikistan Republic and the east- 
ernmost part of the Kirghiz Republic meet. 

'The form Usrüshana is the best known, although 
Yāķūt (i, 245) says that Ushrüsana is preferable. In 
the Persian versions of the text of al-Istakhri and in 
the Persian text of the Hudūd al-Glam we find more 
often Surüshana, while Ibn Khurradadhbih sometimes 
has Shurüsana; the original form may have been 
Sróshana. This district lay to the northeast of 
Samarkand, between that town and Khudjand, and to 
the south of the Sir Darya (Sayhūn), so that it formed 
the approach to the valley of Farghàna; on the north- 
west it was bounded by the steppe. The southern part 
was occupied by the Buttam(àn) mountains, which ran 
along the upper course of the Zārafshān; these hills 
were generally regarded as forming part of Usrüshana. 
The geographical information about this region is 
based almost exclusively on the geographers of the 
4th/10th century, and the later geographers down to 
Hadjdji Khalifa only repeat what their predecessors 
have said; it appears therefore that the name 
Usrüshana had fallen into disuse before the end of 
the Middle Ages. As a result of its numerous streams, 
which flow into the Sir Darya, it was at one time a 
rich country, visited by many travellers because the 
route to Farghana lay through it. The geographers 


| describe several roads from Samarkand to Khudjand, 
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all of which passed through the towns of Sabat 
and Zamin; the name of the latter place still survives. 
The principal town—in which in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury the governor lived—was in all probability called 
Nawmandjkath—this must be the basis of the more 
or less uncertain readings of a number of manuscripts 
(cf. especially al-Balādhurī, Fugh, 420); the form 
Bundjīkat given by Yāķūt (i, 744; but see also iv, 


307, where the name is Kunb) and adopted by į 
Barthold is a late corruption; it lay a little to the | 


south of the great road and was identified in. 1894 
by W. Barthold with the ruins called Shahristān to 


the south of the present town of Ura Tube; these | 
ruins were examined a little later by P.S. Skvarski. | 


'The geographers describe the town in detail. Two 
other towns of some importance were the above- 
mentioned Zamin and Dizak, and a number of other 
places are recorded; there were also rural areas with- 
out towns, while al-Ya'kübi (Buldān, 294) says that 
there were 400 fortresses in the country. In the 
4th/10th century there was an important market-place 
called Marsamanda. There is some further geographical 
information about the country in the Bābur-nāma. 


At the time when the first Arab invasion of the | 


country took place under Kutayba b. Muslim [9.v.] 
(94-5/712-14), Usrüshana was inhabited by an Iranian 
population, ruled by its own princes who bore the 
tide of afshin (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 40). The first inva- 
sion did not result in conquest; in 119/737 the Turkish 
enemies of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri 
fell back on Usrüshana (al-Tabari, ii, 1613). Nasr b. 


Sayyār [g.v.] subdued the country incompletely in | 
121/739 (al-Baladhuri, 429; al-Tabari, ii, 1694), and : 


the Afshin again made a nominal submission to al- , 
Mahdi (al-Ya*ķūbī, Ta’rikh, ii, 479). Under al-Ma'mün, : 


the country had to be conquered again and a new 
expedition was necessary in 207/822. On this last 


occasion, the Muslim army was guided by Haydar, , 
the son of the Afshin Kawüs, who on account of | 


dynastic troubles had sought refuge in Baghdad. This 
time the submission was complete; Kawüs abdicated 
and Haydar succeeded him, later to become one of 
the great nobles of the court of Baghdad under al- 


Mu'tasim, where he was known as al-Afshin [gs]. : 


His dynasty continued to reign until 280/893 (coin 
of the last ruler Sayr b. ‘Abd Allah of 279 [892] in 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg); after this date, the 
country became a province of the Sàmanids and ceased 
to have an independent existence, while the Iranian 
element was eventually almost entirely replaced by 
the Turkish. 

Bibliography: The information of the mediae- 


During the rule of al-Zahir Barkük and with the 
establishment of the dīwān al-mufrad, the office of the 
Ustādār was further strengthened. Barkük appointed 
the Amir Djamal al-Din Mahmüd b. ‘Ali as Ustādār 
while also putting the administration of state matters 
in his hands. Djamal al-Din took over the authority 
that had previously been in the hands of the Vizier 
and the Supervisor of the Private Fisc, who now 
became his subordinates. Thus the Ūstādār took over 
the management of the sultanate's treasury. During 
the reign of Barkük's son, al-Nāsir Faradj, the ustā- 
dāriyya was given to Djamal al-Din Yüsuf al-Bīrī al- 
Bidjāsī, again together with the administration of all 
the sultanate's affairs. From that time onwards, it be- 
came accepted practice that the administration of the 
sultanate was in the hands of the Ustādār who acted 
as the Grand Vizier had done during the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdad. Yet in the 9th/15th century, 
this relative elevation of the Ustadars status was off- 
set by the general decline of the amirs’ status that 
followed the rise in status of the rank-and-file mam- 
lüks. As the man in charge of the treasury, the Ustadar 
now became subject to pressure from these latter mam- 
lūks; it could even happen that he was beaten by 
them and had his home looted when there were delays 
in payments due to them, or he might even be held 
hostage until their claims had been met. 

Bibliography: "Umarī, Masalik al-absár, Beirut 

1986, 118; Kalkashandi, Subh al-a'shà, iii, 457, iv, 

20, v, 457; Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 222; Zāhirī, Zubdat 

kashf al-mamahk, Paris, 1894, 106-7; Ibn Taghrī- 

birdi, Nudjüm, xv, Cairo 1971, 50, 410, 414, 433, 

xvi, Cairo 1972, 84, 96, 130, 138; Suyūtī, Husn 

al-muhádara, ii, Cairo 1881, 112; D. Ayalon, Studies 

on the structure of the Mamluk army, in BSOAS, xv 

(1954), 61-2; P.M. Holt, The structure of government in 

the Mamluk sultanate, in idem (ed.), The Eastern Medi- 

terranean lands in the period of the Crusades, Warminster 

1977, 58. (AMALIA LEVANONI) 

USTADH, Usrāb (a., pls. ustádhün, asdtidha), a term 
used from early Islamic times onwards to denote a 
person eminent and skilful in his profession. 
The word is clearly non-Arabic in origin, as was early 
recognised, see al-Djawaliki, al-Mu‘arrab, ed. A.M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1361/1942, 25; Lane, Lexicon, 56c). In 
fact, the word is Iranian, Pahlavi atvestād “master 
(craftsman)”, see D.N. McKenzie, A concise Pahlavi dic- 
tionary, London 1971, 14 (also occurring in Manichaean 
MP as "wystd) Through its usage in the Muslim 


; West, it may have given Spanish Vd. = Usted, though 


val Arabic geographers was utilised by Barthold in ; 
| Philology, xvii (1963), 328-32. 


his description of the region, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion’, London 1968, 165-9, to which 
should now be added Hudūd al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 


115, comm. 354. See also Le Strange, The lands of : 


the Eastem Caliphate, 474-6. (J.H. KRAMERs*) 
amirs in the Mamlük sultanate (1250-1517), who 
headed the Diwan al-ustédanyya that was responsible 
for managing expenditure on the sultan’s household 
supplies, including the sultan’s kitchens and beverage 
house (sharāb khāna) and various other needs, such as 
clothing for those living in the household, his mamlüks 
and others. The Ustadar was in charge of the food 
tasters (al-djdshankiriyya) even though their head, like 
himself, might be an Amir of a Hundred. The Ustadar 
was also responsible for the court retinue and the ser- 
vants [al-hdshiyya wa "L-ghilman] in the sultan’s palace 
and even had judicial authority over them. 


Hispanists usually reject this; a possible compromise 
has been suggested by G. Krotkoff, A possible Arabic 
ingredient in the history of Spanish Usted, in Romance 


1. In Arabic 
In classical Arabic, the term has a wide range of 
meanings since it designates, at one and the same 


astern | time, an intelligent and highly-esteemed person, a mas- 
USTADAR (P.), the title of one of the senior ` 


ter (in the sense of professor, maestro, especially in 
music) and also master crafisman. There is also the 
developed sense of “eunuch”, a synonym of khasi [q.v]. 
The feminine form ustādha is attested for a musician 
or female master-musician. In its different senses, ustādā 
corresponds, grosso modo, to the Arabic word shaykh. It 
is thus applied to a person who has perfectly mas- 
tered an art or science and is therefore capable of 
teaching and transmitting his knowledge to pupils or 
disciples. Thus ‘Adud al-Dawla, e.g., called Ibn al- 
‘Amid [g.».] ai-ustádh al-ra’is. In the Faumid caliphate, 
a certain number of high officials serving the ruler 
had this tide, such as the crown-bearer, the master 
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of protocol at court, the bearer of the royal ink stand, 
etc. (al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, ed. Cairo, iii, 483-4, 
ed. Beirut 1987, iii, 550 f£). Under the Mamlüks, there 
were in the sultans’ household up to four officials 
with the title ustāddār (< ustüdh al-dàr who looked 
after the sultan's personal expenditure, supervised the 
royal kitchens and domestic staff, etc. (M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syne à l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris 
1923, pp. LX-LXI, citing Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari; 
al-Kalķashandī, of. cit., Cairo, v, 457; and see UsTADAR). 

Ustadh designates, moreover, someone with an incon- 
testable moral authority, recognised by his peers and 
contemporaries as an exemplar, so that Ibn al-Khatib 
was able to say of a great scholar, wa-kāna al-ustadh, 
imam al-djamā'a wa-sibawayh al-sind‘a, Abū ‘Abd Allah al- 
Fakhkhàr (with ustadh used in an absolute sense). One 
might also mention that a/-Ustadh may (just like al- 
Imam, al-Kádi, etc.) become something of an honorific 
name within a certain tradition, e.g. al-Ustadh among 
the Shāfi'īs = Abū Ishak al-Isfarāyīnī [g.v.]. In the 
sphere of music and musicology, it denotes someone 
of supreme authority. Hence Yahya al-Makki (with 
whom Ishak al-Mawsilī had a connection) is described 
in the Aghdni (Beirut 1970, v, 53) as shaykh al-djama‘a 
wa-ustadhuhum, with, again, a reference to a group, a 
circle of disciples (djama‘a), indicating how he was looked 
up to (cf. Dozy, Supplément, i, 21; also Ibn Rusta, 123, 
tr. Wiet, 138, describes thus an organist who played 
at Constantinople). The euphemistic use of ustàdh for 
“eunuch” probably derives from the fact that many 
eunuchs held important offices, so that they inspired 
respect from their entourage. This explains why other 
euphemisms with a close-connected sense, such as 
shaykh and mu‘allim, and in Turkish, agha and kh*ada, 
were also applied to them. 

In modern standard Arabic, ustādh still retains its 
meaning of a school master, and especially of a uni- 
versity professor, as an academic title (ustādh dhū kurst, 
ie. with a titular chair); ustādk musātd, assistant pro- 
fessor; and al-ustddh al-akbar for the Rector of al-Azhar. 
It is further applied, as a term of respect, to intellectuals 
and official personages with links to the cultural world. 
In Egyptian and Syro-Lebanese dialects, it is used in 
the polite formulae when addressing a teacher or any 
other person, connected with a university or not, who 
has connections with the cultural sphere or has great 
moral authority, whence the neologism ustádhiyya “the 
position of master, professorate (El-Said al-Badawi and 
M. Hinds, A dictionary of Egyptian Arabic, Arabic- English, 
Beirut 1986, 19). In Egypt, ustā is still used today as 
a kind of respectful title when addressing a qualified 
workman or especially, the leader of a troupe of 
female dancers and musicians (ibid., 21). In the 
Maghrib, the term is at present used for any teacher, 
whatever his status, and likewise of a doctor of the Uni- 
versity; it is also used for any person connected with 
knowledge or exercising a craft requiring great skill 
and dexterity (A. Lentin, Supplément au dictionnaire. pra- 
lique arabe-frangais de Marcelin Beaussier, Algiers 1959, 3). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Abū Bakr al-Suli, tr. M. Canard, Akhbar 

ar-Réd? billâh wa "I-Muttagf billâh, Algiers 1946-50, i, 

210 n. 1; Bīrūnī, A: Tahkīk mā li 'l-Hind, Haydarabad 

1958, 3, 5, 17; Ibn al-Khatīb, al-Ihāta fi akhbàr 

Gharnata, ed. al-Khandji, Cairo 1973, i, 487, 504; 

E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks, Paris 

1837-44, i/1, 25-6 n. 1; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 

op. cit, p. LX n. 4. (F. SANAGUSTIN) 

2. In Persian 

The term often appears in Persian dialects as usta 
and even as usa (Tehrani, Yazdi). In early times it 


was an honorific given to learned men and teachers 
in the widest sense of the word, since the term con- 
veyed the idea of a person known for his wisdom, 
knowledge, skill, ingenuity, etc. (see Dihkhudā, Lughat- 
nama, s.v., with many poetic references). Al-Sam'ànr 
names a person who, as early as the reign of the 
Sāmānid Ismà'il b. Ahmad (279-95/892-907 [9.v.]), 
bore the title al-ustadh (K. al-Ansāb, ed. Haydarabad, 
i, 196-7; cf. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol inva- 
sion, 232). The famous vizier of the Büyid Rukn al- 
Dawla, Abu "l-Fadl Ibn al-‘Amid [9.v.], had this title, 
according to Miskawayh (see also J.Chr. Bürgel, Die 
Hofkorrespondenz ‘Adud ad-Daulas, Wiesbaden 1965, 78-9). 
During the Ghaznawid and Saldjük periods it was 
used in a broad sense as the opposite of shagird “pupil, 
novice", i.e. for a learned scholar or teacher, and also 
as an honorific for departmental heads in the ad- 
ministration in phrases like ustād-i diwàn (Abu "-Fadl 
Bayhaķī, Tārīkh-i Mas'üdi, ed. Ghani and Fayyāģ, 
Tehran 1324/1445, 498-9, 630; Hasan b. Muhammad 
Kumi, Tārīkh-i Kum, ed. Djalāl al-Din Tihrānī, Tehran 
1313/1934, 163). This usage for administrative heads 
continued into later times, as seen in Muhammad b. 
Hindüshah Nakhéiwàni, Dustür al-katib, facs., ed. A.A. 
Alizade, Moscow 1964, i/1, 82, 84, 101 and passim, 
with a special section on the lakabs and ad'iya to be 
used for ustāds. By this time it was also used for mas- 
ter artisans (Denise Aigle, Le soufisme sunnite en Fars, 
in L'Iran face à la domination mongole, Paris-Tehran 1997, 
244: Ustad "Alī Nadjdjar). 

In Timirid times there was a gradual shift in the 
term’s usage, for it became mainly applied to the 
heads of professional groups such as gilds (cf. H.H. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit, Wiesbaden 
1952, 143, 176, 193). This is the usage in a late Tīmū- 
rid inshà^ manual, whilst the ‘ulama? and other scholars 
are addressed as shaykh or kh" adja (Nizam al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Wāsi* Nizami, Munsha’ al-insha’, ed. R.D. Humāyūn- 
Farrukh, Tehran 1357/1958, i, 257-67). For the gild 
heads, see Chardin, Voyages, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811, 
iv, 92-3; Tadhkirat al-mulūk, facs. and tr. V. Minorsky, 
London 1943, tr. 58, 83. Ustād/ustā has continued 
to be used for a master craftsman until the present 
time. The title had always been used as a synonym 
for the Süfr designations shaykh, pir (R. Gramlich, Die 
schütischen Derwischorden Persiens. 2. Glaube und Lehre, Wies- 
baden 1966, 186), with reference to this person's teach- 
ing function; this is now obsolete, but in the 20th 
century, the term has been revived, as in the Arab 
world, for the highest category of teachers, i.e. univers- 
ity professors. 

It may also be noted that, in Ottoman Turkish, usta 
had also the meaning of “master craftsman, foreman” 
(cf. Redhouse, A Turkish-English dictionary, 87a). This per- 
son was associated, as in Persia, with the trade gilds, 
but also with the Janissary corps. See Gibb and Bowen, 
i, 281, 322, 357; and smr. 3. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
- , (W. FrLooR) 

USTADHSIS, the leader of a religious move- 
ment in Bādghīs [g.v.] who rebelled in 150/767 
against the ‘Abbasid government. 

The people of Badghis had been converted by 
Bihāfarīd [g.v.] to his Zoroastrian reform doctrine that 
had adopted practices and prohibitions inspired by 
Islam. Ustadhsis was a local chief there who had co- 
operated with the ‘Abbasid governor of Khurāsān Abū 
*Awn ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid (143-9/760-6). The Biha- 
faridis of Badghis wrote to al-Mahdī, son of the caliph 
al-Mansir and at that time viceroy of the East, de- 
manding to be recognised as Muslims. Al-Mahdi put 
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them under the command of Muhammad b. Shaddad, 
who was raiding the region of Kabul, and the latter 
gave them a share of the war booty. After their return 


home, they revolted under the leadership of Ustadhsis. ! 
Muhammad b. Shaddād revolted at the same time in | 


Bust in Sidjistan together with two Zoroastrian chiefs, 
Ādharūya al-Madļūsī and Marzbàn al-Madjüsi. Muham- 
mad b. Shaddad’s followers are described as belonging 


to the Lughayriyya (or Laghiriyya), an obscure Zoro- | 


astrian sect which, like the Bihafaridiyya, adopted some 
Islamic practices and beliefs. Numerous Kharidjites 
and Lughayris joined Ustadhsis in Badghis, whose fol- 
lowers are said to have numbered 300,000. Ustadhsis 


took possession of Harat and Büshandj, where his : 


supporters killed 700 tribesmen of *Abd al-Kays. Next 
they attacked Marw al-Rüdh and killed the prefect 
al-Adjtham together with many inhabitants of the 
town. In further fighting in Khurāsān, several ‘Abbasid 
leaders were killed. Then al-Mansür sent his general 
Khàzim b. Khuzayma with a strong army. After pro- 
longed manoeuvering, Khàzim, employing a ruse, de- 


feated the rebels and 70,000 of them are said to have | 


for the estates taken over by the caliph ‘Umar for 
the Islamic state (see Morony, 68-9). It also had a 
wider sense in Sāsānid times, as “province”, with its 
subdivisions being shahrs [g.v.] or, in ‘Irak, kūras [q.v.], 
and this again was taken over into Islamic usage. 
'There was, however, some confusion over exact ter- 
minology. Thus according to Hamza al-Isfahani, the 
Persians used kira for part of an ustān, whilst the 
Arabs used kūra as the equivalent of an ustān; thus 
he says that Fars comprised five ustāns or istāns, each 
subdivided into rustāks [4.v.] (cited by Yāķūt, Buldan, 
i, 39, Eng. tr. in Wadie Jwaideh, The introductory chap- 
ters of Yágüt's Mujam al-buldan, Leiden 1959, 57-8). 
In high ‘Abbasid times, ustān/istān acquired a spe- 
cial connotation regarding taxation. Ibn Khurra- 
dādhbih, 6, explains the term as meaning iha@za, land 
taken over by the state (Le. reflecting the events of 


: the Arab invasions, see above) but a century later, 


been massacred. Ustādhsīs escaped with some of his : 


companions to a mountain fortress in Badghis. He 


was besieged by Khazim, who had been joined by | 


Abū ‘Awn and Salm b. Kutayba, who were also sent 


by al-Mansür. Eventually, Ustādhsīs surrendered to | 


Abū ‘Awn, who spared his life and sent him and his ; 
family in chains to al-Mahdi. The assertion of al- | 


Ya'kübi that Khazim carried him to al-Mansūr, who 


executed him, is not confirmed by other sources. The : 


rebellion in Badghis continued at least until 153/770 


when al-Mahdi killed some 20,000 insurgents. Ac- | 


cording to the Khurāsānian chronicler al-Sallami [q.z.], 


some of his sources claimed that Maradjil, the mother ; 
of the caliph al-Ma’miin, was a daughter of Ustadhsis - 


and that her brother Ghalib murdered al-Ma’min’s 
vizier al-Fadl b. Sahl [g.z.] at the caliph's behest. The 
reliability of these reports is open to question. Other 
sources confirm, however, that al-Ma'mūn's mother 
Maradjil, who died soon after his birth, was a con- 
cubine from Badghis. 

Ustādhsīs adhered to the religious message of 


Bihafarid. In some sources he is accused of having . 
claimed prophethood but no doctrines of his own | 
are ascribed to him. Al-Shahrastàni (187) mentions a ' 


Zoroastrian sect named the Sīsāniyya or Bihāfarīdiyya, 
describing them as followers of Bihafarid without men- 
tioning Ustādhsīs. If the name Sīsāniyya is derived 
from that of Ustádhsis, as is commonly assumed, it 
would indicate that the later followers of Bihafarid, 
who survived at least until the 4th/ 10th century, were 
concentrated in Badghis. 


Bibliography: Ya'kübi, ii, 457; Tabarī, iii, 354- | the Caspian region, probably unrelated to the Rayan 


8, 773; Tha‘alibt Marghanī, Ghurar al-siyar, ms. ` 


Bodleian D'Orville 542, fols. 192b-193a; Gardizi, 


«ayn al-akhbar, ed. "A.H. Habibi, Tehran 1341/ ; 
1963, 125; Ibn al-Athir, v, 452-4; G.H. Sadighi, ` 


Les mouvements. religieuses iraniennes, Paris 1938, 155-62; 


‘A, Zarrinküb, Du karn-i sukūt, Tehran 1344/1965, : 


159-62; E. Daniel, The political and social history of 


Chicago 1979, 133-7. (W. MADELUNG) 

USTAN (PJ, a term of administrative geog- 
raphy in the eastern Islamic world dating from 
Sāsānid times and surviving into mediaeval Islamic 
usage. 

In later Sāsānid times, ustān could denote the state 
domains, administered by an ustāndār [g.v.], and this 
usage was taken over by the Arabs when they con- 


| vators of state lands (amlāk) and kala"r, 


al-Kh*arazmi, Mafātīh al-ulüm, 59, equates it with 
muķāsama [g.v.], land from which taxation was taken 
as a fixed proportion of its produce. In the adminis- 
trative and financial usage of the 4th/lOth century, 
ustān/istān is properly the taxation levied from culti- 
in effect 
mukasama (see MUKAsAMA. i; F. Løkkegaard, Islamic 
taxation in the classic. period, Copenhagen 1950, 87; 
C.E. Bosworth, Aba ‘Abdallah al-Kh"árazmi on the techni- 
cal terms of the secretary’s art, in JESHO, xii [1969], 133, 
also in Medieval Arabic culture and administration, Variorum, 
London 1982, no. XV). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
79; MJ. Morony, frag after the Muslim conquest, 
Princeton 1984, 129 and index. 

MS (C.E. Boswortn) 

USTANDAR (P.), literally “the holder of an ustān 
[¢.v.] or province”, an administrative term origi- 
nally found in Sāsānid Persia for the governor of a 
province or for the official in charge of state domains 
(see Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 448). When 
the Arabs conquered ‘Irak, the old Sasanid state lands 
were taken over as sawàfi al-ustān and administered 
by ustāndārs for the caliph ‘Umar (see M.J. Morony, 
lraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, 68-9 and 
index s.v. ustāndār). 

The title probably continued to be used meanwhile 
by local potentates in the un-Islamised Caspian prov- 
inces. In the 4th/10th century it appears in Arabic 
historical sources, with an Ustāndār of Rüyàn men- 
tioned for the first time in connection with events of 
336/947-8. The title appears on coins (see S.M. Stern, 
The coins of Amul, in NC, 7th ser, vol. vi [1967], 
231 (F), and was taken up by other local dynasties of 


ones, in Saldjük and later times. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article W. Madelung, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 219-20. 
X (C.E. BoswonTH) 
USTATH or Astaty (3rd/9th century, one of 
the earlier translators from Greek into 


_ Arabic. 
Khorasan under Abbasid rule 747-820, Minneapolis and : 


His original name was Eustathius, cf. his namesake, 


. the son of the physician Oribasius, who is spelled in 


quered ‘Irak, so that we find the term sawāfī al-ustán . 


Arabic the same way. Nothing being known about 
his life, one might assume that he belonged to the 
Melkite community, where the name was recom- 
mended in the calendar as that of a martyr. He trans- 
lated Olympiodorus' commentary on Aristotle’s On 
coming to be and passing away and a tract by Soranus, On 
enemas, which was revised later by Hunayn b. Ishak [9.v.]. 
His version of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, commissioned by 
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the philosopher al-Kindi [g.v.], is partly preserved in 
Ibn Rushd's [g.v.] “Great Commentary", who also 
relied on a later translation by Ishak b. Hunayn [4.2.]. 
A comparison reveals that Ustath’s translation is less 
elegant, but shows, according to Richard Walzer, “a 
remarkably good understanding of the by no means 
easy Greek text" (Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962, 120). 
He was thus instrumental in shaping an Arabic philo- 
sophical terminology. An apologetic writer Eustathius, 
of unknown date, who defended against a philoso- 
pher the dogma of the Trinity, may be identical with 
the translator. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Rushd, Tafsir 
ma bad al-tabi‘a, i-i, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1938- 
52; idem, Grand commentaire de la Métaphysique d'Aristote. 
Livre lam-lambda, tr. A. Martin, Paris 1984. 

2. Studies. Graf, GCAL, ii, 256-7; F.E. Peters, 
Aristoteles Arabus, Leiden 1968, 37-8, 49-50; J.N. 
Mattock, The early translations from Greek into Arabic, in 
G. Endress (ed.), Symposium Graeco-Arabicum, ii, Amster- 
dam 1989, 73-102; Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Litera- 
tur, in W. Fischer (ed.), Grundrif der arabischen Philologie, 
iti, Wiesbaden 1992, 3-23, 149. (G. STROHMAIER) 
USTUL (a. pl. asātīt), also spelled ustūt (for this 

type of variation, see W. Heinrichs, in Studies in honor 
of Georg Krotkoff, Winona Lake, Ind. 1997, 175-8), the 
most common term for a "naval fleet", and, sec- 
ondarily, also for an individual "galley" or 
“man-of-war”, 

The word is a loan from Greek øotóħoç, which 
means inter alia “(naval) expedition” and “fleet”. Al- 
Mas'üdi (d. 345/956 [9.v.]) is apparently the first to 
recognise the Greek origin of the word; he also gives 
a clear definition: al-ustūl kalima rümiyya sima li ‘l-marakib 
al-harbiyya al-mudjtami‘a (Tanbīh, 141). The word is not 
listed in the loan-word dictionaries of al-Djawaliki 
(d. 540/1145) and Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940/1533), 
but Shihab al-Din al-Khafadji (d. 1069/1659) has 
two mentions of it in his Shifa? al-ghalil, Cairo 
1282/1865-6, 38 (under ?-5-:-/) and 119 (under s-/-/). 
He defines it in the former passage as a naval "fleet" 
(al-sufun allatī yusāfaru fīhā li ’l-kital) and in the latter 
as a “man-of-war” (markab yuhayya'u li "L-kital). Al- 
Buhturi (d. 284/897) uses the term (in the first sense, 
although al-Khafādjī seems to suggest otherwise) in a 
poem addressed to the admiral Ahmad b. Dinar, prob- 
ably on the occasion of a sea battle in 232/846-7 
(Diwan, ed. H.K. al-Sayraft, Cairo 1963-4, ii, 984 = 
poem no. 387, 1. 30) Although thus attested rather 
early, only the latest dictionaries, such as Tad) al-'arüs, 
take notice of it. In the later historical literature it is 
not uncommon. The difference between "merchant 
ships" and “men-of-war” is expressed as a/-marākib al- 
safariyya vs. marākib al-asátil (Ibn Mammātī, Kawdnin, 
247-8). Note also the nisba: ustüli vs. djundi, i.e. “navy 
man” vs. “army soldier" (see Quatremére in BibL). 

On historical, technical, and administrative details 
see BAHRIYYA (for the early period, see Suppl.). 

Bibliography: H. Kindermann, “Schiff” im Arabi- 
schen, Zwickau 1934, i, and “Wortindex”, s.v.; 
E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de l'Egypte, 
Paris 1837, i, 157 n. 33; Ibn Mammātī, Āawānīn 
al-dawawin, ed. ‘Aziz S. ‘Atiyya, Cairo 1943, 247- 
8, 339-40; M. Mostafa [Mustafa], Die Chronik des 


Ibn Tyas. Indices, iv, Glossar, Erster. Abschnitt, Beirut | 


1992, s.v.; TA, sub radice s-/-5 Lane, s.v. (giving 
only the meaning "ship of war"; Dozy, s.v. For 
the Greek term, see Liddell and Scott, s.v. (mean- 
ings | and 3); D. Demetrakos, Mega Lexikon holes 
tés Hellēnikēs glósses, Athens 1964, xiv, 6707a (mean- 
ings | and 3). (W.P. HEINRICHS) 


USTUWA, said to mean "uplands", a district of 
mediaeval northern Khurāsān, comprising the 
fertile plain, famed for its grain production, through 
whose western part the Atrek river [g.v.] flows. The 
plain lies between the modern Küh-i Hazàr Masdjid 
and Kūh-i Bīnālūd/Kūh-i Shah Djahan mountain 
chains. Its urban centre was Khabüshàn, the later 
Kūčān [9.0.]. See KOGAN for further details. (Ep.) 

USUL (a.), lit. “origins, roots", a term of Arabic 
grammar. Here, the applications of this term can 
broadly be divided into two categories, (i) most fre- 
quently in the singular asi, denoting a basic form, 
concept or structure, and (ii) exclusively in the plural, 
denoting the fundamental principles of grammar as a 
science. 

The singular asi has a wide range of meanings 
extending over phonology, morphology and syntax 
(Baalbaki; Bohas, etc. 1990, index) conveniently sum- 
marised in Kinberg’s Lexicon of al-Farra? (s.v. asi) as 
“the original vocalization, form, construction, meaning, 
writing (in grammatical reconstruction, before phono- 
logical-morphological-syntactic-orthographical changes 
take place); basic function, meaning etc.; origin, source; 
basis; the root of a verb or noun”. The following 
examples are intended to give a general idea of the 
reference of asl, ignoring chronological factors: 

In phonology: (1) a standard phoneme in contrast 
with an allophone, (2) the original value of a phoneme 
before a sound change, e.g. t before it becomes ( by 
assimilation to $ in istabara. 

In morphology: (3) a root-letter in the derivational 
system, symbolised by f--7 representing the root as a 
semantic entity (and thus excluding alif, which can- 
not be a root letter), in which sense asl can also 
denote a whole root considered as triliteral, quadrilit- 
eral etc., (4) a radical consonant opposed to an aug- 
ment, e.g. 4, 4 6, but not m in maktab, (5) a morpheme 
opposed to an allomorph, thus u is the basic marker 
of independence (raf*) with Z, à and -n as secondary 
markers (furū, see below), (6) in morphophonological 
contexts, the assumed underlying form, e.g. *kawala 
in ģāla, and note also that the active verb is said to 
be the as! from which the passive verb is derived, (7) 
a paradigmatic constant, e.g. that certain patterns nor- 
mally do not have tanwin {q.v.], that certain singulars 
tend to take a particular plural pattern; likewise it is 
the norm, as/ for nouns to be inflected with short 
vowels. 

In syntax: (8) a syntactical constant, e.g. that sub- 


| jects precede predicates, that the particles kad and hal 


are always immediately followed by verbs, (9) the basic 
structure perceived as underlying certain syntactical 
units, thus the asl of zayd" hasan" "Lwadj' is zayd™ 
hasan" wadjhuhu. 

Some other senses of a more general nature may 


| be indicated here: (10) the semantic identity of a word: 


thus the as! of min “from” is to denote the beginning 
of a limit, and cf. the general principle (stemming no 
doubt from: law) that the meanings of words should 
not extend beyond their as/, (11) primary status within 
a set, thus wa- is the asl of the coordinating con- 
junctions wa-, fa-, thumma, hattà, and an is likewise the 
asl (not to mention the umm “mother”, which terms 
are evidently interchangeable in this context) of all the 
subordinating conjunctions. Similarly the primary cause 
of the djarr (oblique case) is the “particle of oblique- 
ness", Aarf/ģjarr, with the occurrence of the djar in 
annexation being regarded as secondary, far. 

Lastly (12) certain priorities are categorically referred 
to as asi, e.g. that nouns are more basic than verbs, 
singular has priority over dual and plural (so for exam- 
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ple the dual and plural pronouns are seen as derived | 


from their singulars), masculine over feminine, indef- 


inition over definition. By this point we are clearly | 


approaching a boundary between the simple mean- 
ing of asl as a basic or primary feature and its higher, 
theoretical sense of a general linguistic principle, which 
is most closely associated with the plural term usūl 
used generically, often in the phrases usül al-kalam, 
usūl al-arabiyya, usūl al-lugha, and eventually usül al- 
nahw. 

The terminological transition from as/ to usūl prob- 
ably reflects the change in 3rd/9th century attitudes 
resulting from contact with Greek scientific writings. 
As Baalbaki (173) points out, a latent notion of usūl 
as “general principles" is already discernible in al- 
Mazini (d. 247-9/861-3 [g.v.]) and becomes explicit 
in his pupil al-Mubarrad (d. 286/900 [g.v.]), who uses 
the term asl in the same range of meanings as Siba- 
wayhi (roughly as above, though we have not fol- 


new sense which Baalbaki (172) glosses as “what [al- | 
Mubarrad] considers to be the fundamental or main , 
themes related to a certain grammatical topic". Thisis ; 
an accurate description of al-Mubarrad's pre-scientific, | 


probably pedagogical usage, which is to be interpreted | 


also in the light of the important fact that Sibawayhi 


(d. ca. 180/796 (9.v.]) shows almost no signs of any | 


such notions: indeed the natural correlative of asi, 
namely /ar/furū* “branch(es)” hence “derivative or sec- 


ondary phenomenon" is so rare in the Aáb (two : 
instances only, neither decisive, Baalbaki, ibid.) that we ' 


can be quite certain that it played no significant part 
in Sibawayhi's linguistics, and we can draw a simi- 
lar conclusion about al-Farrā” (d. 207/822 [9.v.]) from 
Kinberg, whose index contains no instances of far‘ 

The second stage is self-consciously introduced by 
Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929 [9.v.]), author of the influ- 
ential Āttāb al-usūl fi ‘l-nahw (see caveat on printed 
editions, Bohas 1991), in which the terms asl and usül 
are notably frequent. What Ibn al-Sarradj meant by 
asl is easy to infer from such examples as “the as! of 
verbs is to be unvowelled and uninflected" (ii, 145) 
or “it is not that ‘kas? is an unvowelled form of 
‘kasas, for each of them is an asl’, ie. a regular, 
original pattern (ii, 406), or “the asl of the vocative 
is to attract the attention of the person called so that 
he will turn towards you and you can present him 
with a plea for help, or an expression of surprise, 
praise or grief" (i, 329), from which we see that he 
has more or less the same concept of asl as we find 
in Sibawayhi and al-Mubarrad. 

With usül, however, Ibn al-Sarradj takes a step for- 
ward on his own by interpreting usül al-kalām collec- 
tively as the basic principles of correct Arabic, effectively 
synonymous with the later term kawātd “rules”. By 
using these usū/ as his reference point, Ibn al-Sarradj 
was able to write a completely new type of pedago- 
gical grammar in which, as he says himself, “in each 
chapter we have discussed a sufficient quantity of indi- 
vidual issues (masd^il) to provide both exercise for the 
student and instruction for the scholar as befits this 
kind of work, for it is a book of basic principles” 
(i, 328, and cf. Baalbaki 174). 

The work may thus be regarded as the second 


Muktadab of al-Mubarrad, who was himself the mas- 


were said to have been acquainted and to have taught 
each other their respective skills of logic and gram- 
mar, and the anecdotal evidence confirms that Ibn 
al-Sarradj’s historical role was to articulate grammar 
in the ordered and systematic style of the newly 
imported Greek sciences (cf. Versteegh, 78-9). 

We may measure the ideological distance between 
Ibn al-Sarradj and Sibawayhi by comparing their treat- 
ment of predication: for Sibawayhi it is indeed true 
that the making of statements is the primary purpose 
of language (awwal, not asl!), Kitab, ed. Derenbourg 
i, 6, ed. Bülak, i, 7) but the value of an utterance is 
seen in ethical terms, as + mustakim: it is your social 
duty to your listener to finish an equational sentence 
once you start it (op. cit, i, 394/i, 346). But Ibn al- 
Sarradj, expressing himself in the modernised scientific 
vocabulary, declares that the basic function of speech 


| (asl al-kalām) is the conveying of information ( fē'ida, 
| i, 66) and that the distinctive property of a predicate 
lowed Baalbaki's formulations exactly, and adds a | 


is its falsifiability (al-tasdtk wa "l-takdhib, i, 62). 

The third stage in the evolution of the term usül 
must have begun soon after Ibn al-Sarradj, probably 
in tandem with early attempts to establish the prin- 
ciples of legal reasoning (usūl al-fikh [g.v.]). We must 
observe at once that the very title of Ibn al-Sarradj’s 
book, “The book of basic principles in grammar”, fi 
'-nahw, confirms that it is not a work on theoretical 
or methodological issues. For this we have to wait 
until there is an identifiable discipline in which the 
principles can be applied, to be precise, sinātat al-nahw 
“the art of grammar", which we find no earlier than 
Kudàma b. Djafar (d. 320-37/932-48 [g.v.]), who 
speaks of “the two arts of grammar and logic”, sinā'atay 
al-nahw wa ‘l-mantik (Nakd al-shir, ed. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956, 95; the one reference to san‘a in al- 
Farra’ is not strong evidence for the earlier existence 
of the concept, occurring as it does in the context of 
masnii, see Kinberg s.v.). Within only decades of Ibn 
al-Sarrádj's death, we have proof that grammar was 
already being practised as an art with its own usūl: 
in the /ntisár of Ibn Wallad (d. 332/943, see Sezgin, 
GAS, ix, 206-7), there is an absorbing debate about 
the fundamentals of grammatical methodology evok- 
ing several key terms and ideas. Framed as a defence 
of the “Basran” position against that of the “Kifans”, 
the passage vigorously rejects induction (istikrā”) as 
being no more reliable than mere supposition (gann), 
leading inevitably to contradictory results which cor- 
rupt the “foundations and principles of the art" mabānī 
'Lsinā'a wa-usūluhā (Bernards, 75). The "Basrans", on 
the other hand, hold firmly to the unanimously ac- 
cepted basic principles (lazima "l-basriyvána "l-usül, and 
later al-usūl al-mudjtama® ‘alayha, ibid., 76); since these 
include the concept of abstract operators (‘awamil ma*- 
nawiyya) and the axiom that one operator cannot oper- 
ate on another, we can be sure that usi/ here refers 
to the technicalities of grammatical science rather than 
(though at this early stage not wholly excluding) the 
observed regularities of Arabic discourse from which 
grammatical theories were derived. 

It is this sense in which usé/ al-nahw (in contrast 
with Ibn al-Sarradj’s usūl fi "I-nahw) can finally be taken 
to be the analogue of the closely related science usü/ 


; al-ftkh. This is certainly the understanding of Ibn al- 
major reformulation of Sibawayhi's Attāb after the | 


ter of Ibn al-Sarradj, and if by its rather discursive | 
style the Muktadab reminds us of al-Mubarrad’s other ; 


great work the Aamil, the Usal of Ibn al-Sarradj can- 
not fail to remind us of something by al-Fārābī, per- 


haps the /hsa@’ al-‘uliim. Al-Fārābī and Ibn al-Sarradj : 


Anbārī (d. 577/1181 [see AL-ANBARI], whose Luma‘ 


; al-adilla plainly asserts and conscientiously defends the 


proposition that these two sciences are methodologi- 
cally identical. This he does by transposing the process 
of grammatical reasoning entirely into the terminol- 
ogy of fikh, starting with the validity and transmission 
of linguistic evidence (with due attention to the case 
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of the single testimony), moving through the types of 
analogy, kās, and the rules of its application, and 
concluding with a number of subordinate procedures 
familiar from legal contexts such as istiksān, istishāb 
al-hāl and istidlàl [g.vv.] and conflicts of evidence and 
method. 

Ibn al-Anbàri merely set the seal on a process 
which had begun much earlier, during the 4th/10th 
century, the period when the three-way interaction 
between lawyers, grammarians and philosophers was 
at its most intense, with the Mu‘tazila acting as the 
yeast in this extremely powerful recipe (cf. Versteegh, 
130 ff). Already such figures as Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004 
[g.v], also GAS, viii, 209-14, ix, 194) and his more 
prominent contemporary Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002 [¢.2.], 
also GAS, ix, 173-82) had raised questions about the 
nature of grammar clearly reflecting the multidisci- 
plinary background of their speculations. For Ibn Faris, 
grammar was certainly a “science” (Sm, Sahibi, 81) 
and an art, smá'a (ibid, 31) with its own principles 
and derivatives, usūl and furi‘ (ibid., 30), and likewise 
Ibn Djinni (who knew Ibn al-Sarradj's work) enthusi- 
astically criticises and harangues other specialists in 
the sina‘a for their technical inadequacies. From Mehiri’s 
helpful account of Ibn Djinni we can select only one 
example of his views on the usüt “The Arabs prefer 
homogeneity and similarity, and to base the deriva- 
tive on the fundamental" (al-Arab tw thir min al-tadjānus 
wa 'Ltashābuh wa-haml al-far‘ ‘ald ‘l-asl: Khasā”is, i, 111; 
Mehiri, 133). 

The final touch comes with the formal definition 
of grammar as “a science with principles (usū/) by 
which sound and corrupt speech can be known”, 
as it is worded by ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani 
(d. 816/1413 [9.v.]), with an interesting alternative in 
which usūlis replaced by kawanin "laws" (Tatīfāt, 125), 
reminding us of al-Fārābī's formulation in his /hsā” 
(ed. A. Gonzáles Palencia, Madrid 1932, 10). Later, 
it became a widespread custom to begin works of 
grammar with some version of this definition. 

There remain: problems of interpretation and ob- 
scurities still to be clarified, especially the overlap in 
meaning between asl and a number of other terms 
such as wadjh, hadd, kiyás (g.v., and cf. Baalbaki, 167) 
and "illa (q.v. and cf. Ibn Djinnī, Ākasā ts, i, 164, where 
a list of dal is presented which might just as well 
have been called usé/). On the other hand, there is 
not much to be gained from equating as! and far 
with the modern linguistic concepts “unmarked” and 
"marked" respectively (Owens, 199-222). Not every 
asl/far pair can be explained in terms of marked- 
ness: it would be difficult to see in what way the 
non-existent *kawala is “unmarked” in relation to kala 
(the asterisk suggests that western convention in fact 
treats the unreal form as “marked”) or what is *un- 
marked" about the vocative in Ibn al-Sarradj’s defi- 
nition quoted above. As Owens himself admits (304 
n. 261), the distinction between asl and far is really 
one of logical hierarchies not of formal differences, 
but if that is the case, the alleged similarity between 
the Arab and western systems is defined out of exis- 
tence. However, one can agree with Owens (246-8, 
though seemingly contradicting 223-4) that it would 
be unwise to see in the theory of asl anything more 
than a fortuitous and potentially misleading resem- 
blance to “deep structure”. 

Finally, it is worth observing that usūl al-nahw and 
usūl al-Rkh may be closely related but are certainly 
not identical twins, in spite of Ibn al-Anbārī's attempt 
to unify the two sciences. In one way they are com- 
plementary: both have language as their input and 


correct action as their output, and the jurist’s reli- 
gious authority is reinforced by his grammatical exper- 
tise, Just as the secular presüge of grammar derives 
from its fundamental role in legal speculation. In 
another way, however, the output of grammar is a 
subset of the output of fikh, for everything the pious 
Muslim says should ideally remain within the Sharia: 
even language is a sunna. 
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asl in Stbawayhi’s Kitab, in A.K. Irvine, etc. (eds.), 
A miscellany of Middle Eastern articles. In memoriam 
Thomas Muir Johnstone 1924-1983, London 1989, 
163-77; M.H. Bakalla, /bn Jinni, an early Arab Muslim 
phonetician: an interpretative study of his life and contri- 
bution to linguistics, London-Taipei 1982; M. Bernards, 
Changing traditions, al-Mubarrad’s refutation of Stbawayh 
and the subsequent reception of the Kitab, Leiden 1997; 
G. Bohas, J.-P. Guillaume and D.E. Kouloughli, 
The Arabic linguistic tradition, London and New York 
1990; Bohas, A propos l'édition du Kitab al-”usūl: lac- 
cès aux textes, in K. Dévenyi and T. Iványi (eds.), 
Proceedings of the Colloquium on Arabic Grammar, Budapest 
1-7 September 1991 (= The Arabist, ii-iv) Budapest 
1991, 107-13; ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Sharīf al- 
Djurdjānī, a/-Tatīfāt, Tunis 1971; U. Haarmann, 
Religióses Recht und Grammatik im klassischen Islam, in 
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N. Kinberg, A lexicon of al-Farra’’s terminology in his 
Our'ān Commentary with full definitions, English summaries, 
and extensive citations, Leiden 1996; A. Mehiri, Les 
théories grammaticales d’Ibn Finni, Tunis 1973; J. Owens, 
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Arabic grammatical theory, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 
1988; Kees [C.H.M.] Versteegh, Landmarks in lin- 
guistic thought. IH. The Arabic linguistic tradition, London 
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USUL aL-DIN (A), “the bases (or principles) 

of the [Muslim] religion". 

Despite the symmetry of terms—which has given 
rise to an aberrant dual form, al-usülan', denoting equal 
competence in fikh and in kalàm—the word usūl does 
not have the same sense in the two parallel expres- 


| sions ujül al-din and usūl al-fikh [q.v]. The latter, as 


is well known, traditionally represent the sources on 
which the jurist bases his judgement, and these are 
mainly the four as defined in the classical system: 
Kur'àn, sunna of the Prophet, idjma‘ or consensus of 
the community, and kiyās or analogical reasoning. If 
this were equally the sense of the term usūl in the 
expression usil al-din, the two formulae usūl al-din/al- 
fikh would be virtually synonymous. For the theolo- 
gian goes back to exactly the same authorities to 
justify his interpretation of dogma except that, for his 
part, he usually divides them into two categories, mak- 
ing up what are for him the two great categories of 
dala’il “proofs”: the sam‘yya or shar'iyya “revealed” ones 
(Kur’an, sunna, idjmà*), and the ‘akiyya “rational” ones. 
But the usūl al-dīn, in ordinary usage, represent some- 
thing else: not the sources of theological judgement 
but, in some way, this judgement itself. These are 
the articles of dogma, the “kad or “truths which 
must be believed", as the Muslim theologians under- 


; stand them and argue about them according to their 


various orientations. Thus the science of usül al-din 
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is another way of designating the ‘m al-kalam [g.v.]. 

Here, e.g., is what al-Kh"ārazmī says in his Mafatth 
al-uliim, 39-41, about “the principles of religion about 
which the theologians (a/-mutakallimiin) debate”. He 
states, “First of all there is the affirmation of the gen- 
eration of bodies (Rudüth al-adisám) and the refutation 
of the dahriyya who affirm the eternity of time (dahr). 
Then the demonstration that the universe has a cre- 
ator (muhdith), who is God Most High, and the refu- 
tation of those who strip God of His attributes 


(mu‘attila). [The demonstration] that God is eternal, | 


knowing, powerful and alive. [The demonstration] that 
He is unique, and the refutation of the dualists (madjüs 
and zanádika), che trinitarians (the Christians) and all 


those who admit a plurality of creators. [The demon- : 


stration] that He does not resemble any things (lā 


other assimilationists (mushabbiha); [the demonstration] 


USUL at-FIKH, a term which is a parallel to fur 
al-fikh, the latter indicating “branches”, while usūl 
al-fikh indicates “roots” of the law [see sHarT‘a]. 
Both terms indicate an academic discipline and a lit- 
erary genre. Works of furà expound the norms of the 
law, while works of usūl are concerned with the sources 
of the law and the methodology for extrapolating rules 
from revelation. The literary genre of ujül al-fikh is 
continuous from the mid-4th/ 10th century (represented, 
notably, by the works of the Hanafis, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Shashi, d. 344/955, and Ahmad b. 
‘Aly Abū Bakr al-Djassas, d. 370/980) to the 13th/19th 
century. Given the developed form of the early works, 
it is clear that there was a prior tradition of teaching 
and study, a gradually emerging system for the clas- 


; sification and presentation of problems, and, at least, 
ushabbihu "l-ashyà?), and the refutation of the Jews and | 


that He is not a body, contrary to what many of the ; 
Muslim assimilationists affirm—how high He is above | 


all that! Then [the demonstration] that He is know- 
ing, powerful, alive from the very fact of His essence 
(bi-dhātihi), or—as the great majority of the theolo- 
gians think, except for the Mu‘tazila—that He is know- 
ing by a knowledge, alive by a life, powerful by a 
power, and that these attributes (sifāä are co-eternal 
with Him. 


"Then the question of knowing whether God is | 


visible or not; whether His will is originated in time 
or eternal; whether His word is created or uncreated; 
whether human acts are produced by God or by men; 
whether [human] capacity (istifāta) is anterior to the 
action or contemporaneous with it; whether God wills 


informal notebooks. The famous Risāla of Muhammad 
b. Idris al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820) is frequently looked on 
as the earliest work of usūl al-fikh but the temporal 
gap between it and the later literary tradition has led 
modern scholars to question its influence, or its date 
(Hallag, Was al-Shafi't .. .; Calder, Studies, ch. 9). Ex- 
tensive works of furü^, associated with different schools 
of law (madhahib), emerged before works of usūl and 
included polemical defence of established rules. It is 
probable that the origins of usūl as a separate disci- 
pline are to be found in the development and refine- 
ment of polemical activity of this kind (Calder, Studies). 

Works of furü' set out the norms of the law, in 


| greater or lesser detail, and with varying quantities of 


men's evil actions; whether a person who dies guilty | 
of a grave sin without having repented of it is destined ; 
for Hell in perpetuity or whether it is possible that | 


God may forgive him. [In this connection,] the Mu‘ta- 
zila say that [Muslims] guilty of a grave sin (ahl al- 
kabà"ir) are “evildoers” ( fussāk) who are neither believers 
nor unbelievers, which is an "intermediate state” (al- 


gians state, on the contrary, that every person is 
necessarily either a believer or an unbeliever—and 
that [the Prophet's] intercession (shafa'a) does not apply 
to these “evildoers”, the other [theologians] asserting 
that, on the contrary, it applies to them and to them 
only. 

"Then the demonstration of the reality of prophet- 
hood, pace the barahima who deny its existence. The 


demonstration of Muhammad's prophethood. Finally, | 


the question of the imamate, how one is to know who 
is fit to exercise it and who is unfit. 

“These are the principles of religion concerning 
which the theologians dispute and on which they stand 
in opposition to each other. The other [theological 
questions] are either derived from these or are pre- 
liminary in regard to them". 

The expression usūl al-din occurs in the titles of 
many treatises on kalam. One may merely cite, from 


the Ash'ari viewpoint, the K. Usa! al-din of Abū Mansür | 
al-Baghdādī [9.v.] and al-Shamil fi usūl al-din of Abu | 


'1-Ma'ālī al-Djuwayni [g.v.]; from the Hanaft-Māturīdī 
viewpoint, the K. Usūl al-din of Abu 'l-Yusr al-Bazdawi 
(d. 493/1099) and the Tabsirat al-adilla fī usūl al-din 
of Abu ’]-Mu‘in al-Nasafī (d. 508/1114 [see AL-NASArFĪ. 
II]; from the Hanbali viewpoint, al-Mu‘tamad fi usūl 
al-dīn of the kadi Abū Ya‘la [see IBN AL-FARRA’]; and 
from the Mu'tazili viewpoint, the work with the same 
title of al-Malahimi (d. 536/1141). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. See also that 

to ‘ILM AL-KALAM. (D. GIMARET) 


; justificatory argument. Works of usal identify and clas- 


sify the sources of the law, expound a methodology 
whereby these give rise to norms, and present a struc- 
ture of authority which distinguishes the qualified jurist 
(mufti/mudjtahid) from the layman or mukallid. Ideally, 
the discipline of usūl could be seen as a pure science 
presented in radical abstraction from normative detail. 


| Al-Ghazali [q.v.] (a Shāfi'ī) distinguished usūl at-fikh 
| from "m al-khilaf (the science of divergence), claim- 
. ing that only the latter dealt with specific examples 
manzila bayn al-manzilatayn' [g..])—the other theolo- | 


of norms and their relationship to revealed texts 
(Mustasfā, i, 5.5-7). According to him, the discipline 
of usül was concerned to identify the sources of the 
law and the general hermeneutical principles which 


| permitted extrapolation of norms from texts. This led 


naturally to a consideration of the nature and limits 
of the authority of the qualified jurist. The early 
Hanafi tradition was much less purist, more focused 
on the defence of acknowledged norms, though ulti- 
mately influenced by and convergent with the more 
abstract tradition. (Ibn Khaldün identified these ten- 
dencies as that of the theologians and that of the 
jurists respectively; see below.) 

The discipline of usül al-fikh takes its place as one 
of a bundle of disciplines (or literary genres) which 
constitute the academic articulation of Islam. These 
were listed by al-Ghazālī as six: theology (“lm al-kalam), 
Jurū al-fikh, usūl al-fikh, "ilm. al-hadith, Um al-tafsīr and 
“lm al-bātin. The last of these referred to the whole 
of the Sūfī tradition; the others are the major com- 
ponents of the scholastic and academic tradition of 
Islam. Al-Ghazālī described the science of kalām as 
the most general or universal (amm) of the religious 
sciences, the others being concerned with particulars 
(djuz’t). The science of kalam established the basic prin- 
ciples (God’s existence, the reality of prophets, the 
truth of their message, etc.) which serve as the ground 
for the other sciences. The usüli (specialist in usūl al- 
fikh) accepts the results of the science of kalām, accepts 
too, in principle, the results of the science of hadith, 
and expounds the way in which the Prophet’s words 
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indicate juristic norms, whether by explicit or implied 
meaning or through intellectual analysis and deduc- 
tion (Mustasfā, i, 5-6). For al-Ghazali, there were only 
three real sources—Book, Sunna, and Consensus 
(idjmà*)—though many techniques and devices beyond 
these required discussion. 

The standard contents of a work of usūl are exem- 
plified in the Afustasfa of al-Ghazālī, which represents 
a high point in the development of the Shafr'i trad- 
ition (a tradition which owed much to the Muttazila 
and to the Mālikī Abū Bakr al-Bāķillānī (d. 403/1014), 
see Chaumont, Bāgillānī, and below on Ibn Khaldün). 
Al-Ghazali’s work brought the tradition to a peak of 
organisation and expression and was highly influen- 


tial on subsequent works. After a brief, innovatory | 


introduction on formal logic, he organised his mate- 
rial under four broad headings which he characterised 


by an elaborate metaphor as 1. the fruit, 2. the tree, | 


3. the method of harvesting, and 4. the harvester. 
The fruit is the juristic classification of human actions, 
centrally focused on the five akkām (sing. hukm—the 


juristic status of an act: mandatory, preferred, per- | 


mitted, disliked, and forbidden), the categories of valid, 
null and defective, and other classificatory terms. The 
tree, meaning that which bears the fruit, refers to the 
sources. Al-Ghazālī identified four of these, a primary 
group of three (Book, Sunna and Consensus), and the 


intellect. The workings of abrogation (naskh) and the | 
difference between common report and isolated report | 


(tawātur, āhād) were a part of this section. Under the 
heading intellect, Al-Ghazali accepted only the prin- 
ciple of istishāb al-hàl meaning a presumption of con- 


ünuity. He dismissed as invalid a number of other | 


sources which, -by other writers, were sometimes ac- 


cepted: the opinion of the Companions, juristic pref- | 


erence (istihsān [g.v.], notably elaborated by the Hanafi 
tradition), public welfare (maslaha [g.v.]), and the con- 


/* 


sensus of the people of Medina (an exclusively Maliki 


principle). In his section on the method of harvest- ; 


ing, al-Ghazali dealt with hermeneutical principles in 
three groups: l. general principles of language and 
expression; 2. a theory of the explicit and the implicit; 
3. juristic analogy (kiyas). Much of his material here 
was classified and discussed, following the established 
tradition, under simple antithetical headings: command 
and prohibition, general and particular, ambiguous and 
clarificatory, absolute and qualified, etc. In his last 
section, on the harvester, he dealt with iģitikād [q.v]. 
The term means the exertion of the utmost possible 
effort to discover, on the basis of the sources and by 


rational use of hermeneutical methodology, a rule of | 
| b. “Umar, a Maliki, d. 646/1249) and the Minhād; of 


law. The discovered rule remains, however, a product 
of informed opinion (gann), not knowledge (4m). The 
qualifications, the task, and the authority of the mudjla- 
hid were all a part of the discussion of this section. 


This work effectively gathered and expressed all the | 


major questions of the discipline of usūt and is fully 
representative of the tradition as a whole. It was a 
highly conservative tradition. There were of course dif- 
ferent modes of expression, different preferences, elab- 
orations, explorations and refinements of argument, 
but the academic tradition was unified and continu- 
ous throughout the centuries. 

Ibn Khaldün (‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad, d. 
808/1406 [g..]) offered in his Mukaddima an illumi- 
nating account of the nature, origins and develop- 
ment of the science of «säl, an account which represents 
the educated view of his time and embodies much 


subtlety of observation and analysis. He identified the | 


conventional four sources of the law as Book, Sunna, 


Consensus and kās (analogy). He stresses that, on ' 


balance, for details of the law, these permit only the 
establishment of a prevalent opinion (ghalib al-zann), 
not real and definitive knowledge. The Kur'án was 
established as a source by its miraculous quality and 
its sound transmission. The Sunna, established as a 
source by the practice of the Companions, was guar- 
anteed by chains of transmission and classification of 
transmitters. Consensus, too, was established by the 
example of the Companions. The primary role of 
texts in the establishment of the law meant that cer- 
tain principles of language were fundamental to her- 
meneutical technique, including knowledge of lexis, 
morphology, syntax, and broader rhetorical and epis- 
temological principles. Many of the latter were classi- 
fied, as we have seen, under simple antithetical headings: 
command and prohibition, etc. Finally, kiyās was valid 
because, with the emergence of new events, these had 
to be judged by similarities and parallels that linked 
them to known rules. For Ibn Khaldün, the relatively 
late development of usūl al-fikh as a comprehensive 
science could be explained on the grounds that, for 
the earliest generations, the relevant skills were intu- 
itive and innate (in respect of language and its use) 
or based on personal experience (in respect of assess- 
ing transmitters of hadith, etc.). The first work of usūl 
al-fikh was al-ShāfiT's Risála. 

Ibn Khaldün went on to make his famous distinc- 
tion between the usūl of the theologians and that of 
the jurists. The difference was essentially one of abstrac- 
tion (tadjrid): the theologians abstracted the principles 
and the rules of the science from their normative 
exemplification. The early landmarks of the theologians’ 
tradition were identified by Ibn Khaldün as follows. 
1. The K. al-“Umad of the ķādī ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. 
Ahmad (Murtazilī, d. 415/1025 [g.v.]) and its com- 
mentary, the Afutamad, by Muhammad b. ‘Alt Abu 
"]-Husayn al-Basrī (436/1044). 

2. The K. al-Burhàn of al-Djuwaynī, Imam al-Hara- 
mayn (d. 478/1085 [q.».]). 

3. The Mustasfā of al-Ghazālī. 

4. The Mahsu! of Muhammad b. ‘Umar Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209 [q.v.]). 

5. The Lhkam of "Alī b. Abt "Alī Sayf al-Din al-Āmidī 
(d. 631/1233 [g.».]). 

Beginning apparently with Mu'tazili thinkers, this 
tradition was developed initially by Shāfi'ī/Ashfarīs. 
The later development of the tradition included Mahkt, 
Hanbali, and even Hanafi writers, their works taking 
the form for the most part of summary and com- 
mentary. The two standard textbooks of Ibn Khaldün's 
time were the Mukhiasar of Ibn al-Hādjib (Uthmān 


al-Baydawi (‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, a Shāfi'ī, d. 685/ 
1286 or 692/1293). 

The jurists’ tradition was essentially that of the 
Hanafis. (This tradition should be seen as prior to 
and productive of the theologians’ tradition. It is more 
focused on the rules of the law and the discovery of 
principles that justify the rules than on the abstract 
analysis of hermeneutical principles. This is probably 
how the discipline developed, emerging out of polem- 
ical defence of known rules) Ibn Khaldūn isolated 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-Dabbüsi (d. 430/1038) as the 
most important early writer in this tradition. His work 
and that of the other early Hanafis was developed 
in particular by "Alī b. Muhammad al-Bazdawt 
(d. 184/1089). Towards the end of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, Ahmad b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Sa'ati (d. 694/1295), author 
of the famous Madjma‘ al-bahrayn, a work of furi, com- 
bined, in his K. a/-Badī, the Hanafi (jurists’) tradi- 
tion with the tradition derived from al-Amidi, thereby 
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ensuring considerable convergence of the two tradi- 
tions in the subsequent period. 


Ibn Khaldūn's survey offers only his assessment of | 


highlights. Western scholarship has also attempted to 
analyse and characterise the tradition. The earliest sig- 
nificant work on usūl is Ignaz Goldziher's Die Záhiriten. 
Much is contained also in the writings of Joseph 


Schacht, and something more fragmentary in studies | 


by such as Robert Brunschvig, George Makdisi, Abdel 


Magid Turki, et al. The first to produce a large body | 
of studies focused on usūl is Wael B. Hallaq, and he | 


has been followed by younger scholars, notably Éric 
Chaumont. Majid Khadduri has produced a transla- 
tion of al-Shafi‘i’s Risāla, Bernard Weiss a very use- 
ful paraphrhse and commentary on Āmidī's Ifkām, 


and Chaumont a French translation of the K. al-Luma‘ : 


by Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al-Shīrāzī (d. 476/1083) (with valu- 
able introduction and bibliography). A useful guide to 


the topics of usūl is contained in Kamali, Principles. | 


However, neither a comprehensive history of usū/, nor 
a clear analysis of its function, has been provided by 
Western scholarship, although the dissertation of Aron 
Zysow (see Bibl.) goes a long way in this respect. 
Many of the works of the later tradition derive 
their value not from any novelty in what they have 
to say, but from virtuoso skills of linguistic expres- 
sion, and from elaboration of subtleties. A notable 
example is the Djam‘ al-djawami* of "Abd al-Wahhāb 


b. ‘Alt Tadj al-Din al-Subkī (d. 771/1369 [see ar- | 


SUBKI]. He describes his work as a condensation of 
his two commentaries, on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al- 
Hadjib, and the Minhadj of al-Baydawi, with numer- 


in details, the norms of the law were known prior to 
and independent of the tradition of usl. The histor- 
ical reality was that most Muslims belonged, by virtue 
of family or geography, to one or other of the four 
madhhabs and clung to that madhhab by a loyalty that 
was ultimately acknowledged and termed taklīd [g.v.] 
(in spite of the many caveats that surrounded that 
word). Chaumont (Jjthàd et histoire) has shown that the 
theory of idjtihad is not developmental: it is concerned 
with the discovery of the law as an eternal and endur- 
ing truth. Ibn Khaldūn offered an illuminating com- 
ment on the real situation. In his discussion of the 
science of dispute, which he perceived as a sub-genre 
within the science of usūl, he noted that the rules of 
usūl were deductive (li '-istinbāt) only for the mudjtahids 
(by which he meant the founding fathers of the 
madhhabs). Later jurists used the hermeneutical skills 
and arguments of usūl in order to preserve and defend 
norms that had already been deduced and were 
accepted through taklīd. A more positive appreciation 
of taklīd had been developed in the writings of the 
Shāfi'ī Ibn al-Salah (*Uthmàn b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān Abū 


* ‘Amr, d. 643/1245 [9.v.]) and his follower al-Nawawī 


(Yahya b. Sharaf Muhyi "I-Din, d. 676/1277 [q.v.]) 
(see Calder, Al-Nawawi’s typology). Usūl al-fikh, in this 
tradition, was perceived as a means to re-create (re- 
experience) the processes of discovery that had been 
enacted by the founding Imams. 

Re-creation, re-discovery, re-experience: it is con- 


, cern with repetition and defence of the known law, 


ous additions. This condensation was in turn expanded | 


in the commentary of Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 


Maņallī (d. 864/1459 [g..]) (Sharh Djam al-diawami), | 


and in the supercommentary (Hàshiya) of ‘Abd al- 


Rahman b. Djād Allah al-Bannānī (d. 1198/1784 [see ' 


BANNĀNĪ. 7]) That pattern of summary, commentary, 
and supercommentary marks the importance of con- 
tinuity, loyalty and repetition within the ongoing trad- 
ition. There was development it is notable for 
example that the commentaries on the Djam“ incor- 
porate and explore the distinction between idjhad in 


an absolute sense and idjitihàd fi "l-madhhab (meaning | 
juristic development within the parameters of school | 


loyalty, Maliki, Shāfi'ī, Hanafi, etc.). But development 
was not necessarily the point of the tradition, and 
was not always acknowledged. The constant re-dis- 


covery and re-expression, from generation to genera- : 
tion, of the rules that permitted the deduction of law . 


from revelation, was a community duty which had 
many of the qualities of a ritual. The re-enactment 
(re-appropriation) of what was known, of what was a 


permanent and inalienable part of the religious trad- , 


ition, was a sufficient motive for the continuous study 


and re-writing of what was already written. A notable : 


feature of the late commentaries is the foregrounding 
of linguistic form, and the incorporation of gram- 


matical and rhetorical analysis into the texts. This is > 


not a feature of usül only but of all the scholastic dis- 
ciplines; it suggests an acknowledgement that what 
begins in language (the language of revelation) ends 
only with a renewed discovery of language as the 
means to meaning. 


Modern scholars (notably Wael B. Hallag), and 


some of the earlier exponents of the indigenous trad- 
ition (including al-Ghazālī), have tried to present usa 
as an ongoing method for the discovery and the devel- 
opment of rules, implying that it points to a capac- 
ity for change and evolution in the juristic tradition. 


In fact, in broad terms, and to a considerable extent | 


| not concern with development, that most character- 


ises—and most reveals the profound religious and cul- 
tural values of—the legal sciences of Islam, both furü* 
and usūl. The articulation of these values in modern 
scholarship and in modern Muslim thinking is problem- 


| atic, largely because the concept of a law which is 


eternally valid is thought to be incompatible with the 
need for evolution and change in the modern world. 

Alongside usūl al-fikh, there are two other genres 
of legal meta-discourse, the “maxims” and the “inten- 
tions of the law”; for these, see KAWA‘ID FIKHIYYA and 
MAKASID AL-SHART‘A, in Suppl. 
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USUL ar-HADĪTH (principles of hadith) refers in 
a general way to the disparate disciplines the 
mastery of which distinguished a true scholar 
of hadith [g.v.] from a mere transmitter. The 
term was never satisfactorily defined nor was it dif- 
ferentiated from similar ones like 'ulūm (or ʻilm) al- 
hadith, istilah al-hadith, mustalahāt al-hadith, etc. It should 
be noted that the popular division of the study of 
hadith into riwaya (transmission) and diraya (intellectual 
appreciation), with the latter corresponding to the usūl 
al-hadith, is problematic in the light of actual usage. 
The exact boundary between the supposedly comple- 
mentary terms rizvāja and dirdya was never agreed 
upon and there are instances of the term ‘ilm al-riwaya 
being used as a synonym of usü! al-hadith. 

The study of hadith generated an enormous litera- 
ture, and many of the specific topics falling under 
the general rubric of usūl al-hadith were treated mono- 
graphically. However, the most representative works 
were those which attempted to summarise in a lim- 
ited compass the entire spectrum of this material. The 
authors of these works sought to equip the student 
with sufficient knowledge to read the fundamental doc- 
uments of the study of hadith with a reasonable de- 
gree of comprehension. It was agreed that the first of 
these guidebooks was al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayn al-ráwi 
wa "L-wà't (Beirut 1971) of Ibn Khallād al-Ramahurmuzi 
(d. ca. 360/971 [g.v.]), a judge and littérateur from 
Khizistan. By way of justifying his effort, he refers 
to the oft-lamented tendency of students to become 
preoccupied with accumulating lines of transmission 
and collecting unusual Aadith. Traditionally, this was 
viewed as a distraction from the more important tasks of 
understanding and applying the Aadith, and even from 
learning to recite them properly. Al-Rāmahurmuzīs 
somewhat unsystematic presentation of the material 
resembles the discussions with which some earlier 
authors had prefaced their hadīth collections (e.g. 
Muslim's Sahzh) and their books on personality criti- 
cism (e.g. Ibn Abi Hātim al-Razi’s Kitab al-Djarh wa 
t-tadil, Ibn Hibban’s Kitab Madjrithin). 

It is difficult to generalise about the works in this 
genre produced in the next two centuries, as they dif- 
fer in both form and content. Al-Hakim al-Naysábürt 
[¢.v.] placed great emphasis on terminological concerns 
and in his Kuāb Marifat 'ulūm al-hadith (Cairo 1937) 
attempted to improve upon al-Rāmahurmuzī by divid- 
ing the material into 52 categories which he called 
naws. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi [g.v.] was a towering fig- 
ure in usiil al-hadith. His efforts were distributed among 
a number of works, most notably his Kitab al-Kifaya 
ft Wm al-riwaya (Haydarābād 1357), Takyid al-'ilm 


(Damascus 1949) and ail-Djāmi* li-akhlāk al-rāwī wa- 
ādāb al-sāmi* (2 vols., Kuwait 1981). The last of the 
major works of this era was al-Ilmà' ilā ma'rifat usūl 
al-riwaya wa-takyīd al-samā' (Cairo 1389/1970) of the 
judge ‘Iyad b. Misa [g.v.]. 

The later development of the genre was dominated 
by Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazūrī [9.v.] and his Kitab Mari- 
fat anwā ‘im al-hadith (printed numerous times), pop- 
ularly known as the Mukaddima. During his tenure as 
the first head of the Dar al-hadith al-Ashrafiyya 
(opened in 630/1233) in Damascus, Ibn al-Salàh set 
out to write a commentary on al-Hākim's book and 
in the end produced an independent composition. He 
drew heavily on earlier works and like al-Hakim he 
divided the material into naws, although he re-arranged 
them and increased their number to 65. He departed 
from the method of his predecessors by relying less 
on the verbatim transmission of material from earlier 
authorities. This greatly increased clarity of his pre- 
sentation and allowed him to cover significantly more 
ground in roughly the same space. The material in 
the Mukaddima falls into four basic groups: 

(1) Terminology pertaining to the authentücity of 
the hadith (naws 1-22). This includes the discussion of 
the three basic grades of hadith—sahih (sound), hasan 
(fair) and daīf (weak)—and the other types of hadith 
bearing special names. 

(2) Guidelines for the collection, recording and trans- 
mission of hadith (naws 23-8). This section, the longest 
of the book, covers the practical concerns of the stu- 
dent and teacher of hadith, such as the different means 
of transmission and the words to be used to express 
them in the 2snàd. 

(3) Characteristics of hadith not directly bearing on 
their authenticity (naw's 29-36), e.g. shortness of isndd 
('ulüw), rare words in the text, contradictions in sig- 
nificance, abrogation. 

(4) Transmitters of hadith (naws 37-65). Although 
fundamental issues such as the definition of the con- 
cept “Companion of the Prophet” are discussed here, 
the emphasis is on matters which might mislead an 
inexperienced student. These include transmitters bear- 
ing similar names who might be confounded and ambi- 
guous gentilics which might lead the student to draw 
wrong conclusions about their bearer. 

Ibn al-Salah’s treatment of the topics making up 
these sections varies greatly in thoroughness. He covers 
some in the most minute detail while others he merely 
outlines and directs the reader to other works for fur- 
ther information. (Many of the specific matters ad- 
dressed in the Mukaddima are discussed elsewhere in 
this Encyclopaedia, see AL-DJARH WA °L-TA‘DIL and 
HADITH.) 

The appearance of the Mukaddima inaugurated a 
period of remarkable activity in usūl al-hadith, and 
until the present century most of the subsequent lit- 
erature has been based on Ibn al-Salàh's book, either 
directly or at one remove or more. Several comment- 
aries on it were produced, as well as numerous abridg- 
ments. The most famous of the latter was the Aļfiyya 
of Zayn al-Din al-Trakr (725-806/ 1325-1404), which 
reduced the contents of the Mukaddima to 1,002 verses. 
These abridgments in turn often found commentators. 
There were at least eleven commentaries written on 
the A4/fjya, including one from the pen of its origi- 
nal author. Of the later works on usūl al-hadith, the 
most interesting may be Nuzhat al-nazar (Benares 
1394/1974) of Ibn Hadjar al-Askalàni [g.v.J—an 
expansion of his Nukhbat al-fikar, itself an abridgment 
of the Mukaddima—due to its novel arrangement and 
its author's interesting insights into the subject-matter. 
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USULIYYA (4j, lit. “those who go back to 
first principles", from usül, sing. asl “root, basic 
principle” or, considered as a modern abstract noun 


formation, “the doctrine of going back to first : 


principles". 


1. In the legal parlance of classical Islam | 


More specifically, the term usüliyya is applied within 
the Twelver Shi*i tradition [see ITHNĀ ‘ASHARIYYA] to 
those of its adherents commonly identified as support- 
ing application of the rationalist principles of jurispru- 
dence—especially 2djtihàd [q.v.] to the revelation accepted 


by the Twelvers to interpret doctrine and practice | 


during the occultation (ghayba [g.v.]) of the Imam (be- 


ginning in 260/873-4) and the division of the com- ; 


munity into mudjtahids and mukallids. The term Usūlī 
does not appear to have been used until the 6th/] 2th 
century, and then in conjunction with continuous resist- 
ance by the Akhbaris or Akbbariyya [g.2.] to the incur- 
sions of rationalism into Twelver jurisprudence. 

The school’s origins lay in the Buwayhid period, 
when the community came under attack from other 
Shī'ī and Sunni groups, especially the Mu‘tazila. The 
latter's attack on the Twelver dependence on revelation 
struck at the essence of the faith, since the doctrine of 


the Imamate [see IMĀMA] hinged on acceptance of the | 


Imàms' revelation as the source of definitive ‘im [q.».]. 
Such Imamis as al-Shaykh al-Mufid Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Nu'mān (d. 413/1022), his student 
al-Sharif al-Murtadà ‘Ali b. Husayn ‘Alam al-Huda 
(d. 436/1044), and al-Shaykh al-Tūsī, Muhammad b. 
Hasan (d. 460/1067), later known as Shaykh al-Tāf'ifa, 
responded that the Sunni rationalists’ recourse to kiyās 
(analogy) [g.v.] and iditihad did not produce “ilm free 


from doubt and ikttilāf [g.v.]. Genuine m derived 
from recourse to the Kur'àn, the fawdtur (the tradi- 
tions of the Imams widely transmitted in succeeding 
generations), and Twelver idjmd‘ [q.v.]. Accepting the 
Imām's return as indefinitely postponed, however, these 
scholars evolved distinctive doctrines and practices for 
use over the longer term. In the process they incor- 
porated elements of their opponents’ jurisprudential 
methodologies, including recourse to ‘ak! (rational 
knowledge) as a source of ‘iim. 

Al-Tüsi, for example, specified that the mufi (the 
giver of a fatwa [g.v.]) was to be conversant with the 
Ķurān, the sunna, and the Imams’ traditions. Although 
he rejected idjtihad, given its Sunni associations, he 
required application of the Sunni exegetical principles 
of jurisprudence to the revelation and the mastery of 
Arabic. In his writings on usūl al-fikh (principles of 
jurisprudence), Aadith, and fikh [q.v], al-Tūsī's argu- 
ments for and his application of rationalist analyses 
advanced the importance of deductive jurisprudence 
and its practitioners. Competence in rationalist juris- 
prudence presupposed the division of the community 
between jurist and layman, and the latter's regard for 
the rulings produced by the former. The Buwayhid- 
period Twelver rationalists made provision for such a 
distinction, even if they did not agree on the degree 
of the lay believer's taklid to the mudjtahid. 

These Imāmī scholars also promoted the role of 
the practitioners of rationalist jurisprudence in the 


| community's practical affairs. Al-Tūsī ruled that attend- 


ance at Friday congregational prayer was mandatory 
in the presence of the Imam or his appointee—usually 
a reference to Imāmī sufarā” (sing. safir, representa- 
tive)—endowed the fakth with the authority of that 
appointee to lead these prayers, and required the 
prayer leader to possess ‘akl and ability in fikh. Al- 
Tūsī required the delivery of zakāt to the fukaha’, 
argued that the Imam had appointed the fukaha’ to 
undertake the kadā” [q.v.] and the hudüd (legal pun- 
ishments [g.v.] during the occultation, and denoted 
those permitted to exercise kadā” as those schooled in 
rationalist jurisprudence. 

The Buwayhid-period rationalists also permitted an 
active relationship between the fukaha’ and the estab- 
lished, non-Twelver political institution, albeit in the 
interests of spreading the faith and protecting the 
faithful. 

Later rationalist scholars further promoted both 
rationalist jurisprudence and the authority of the fakih 
in matters of doctrine and practice. Al-Muhakkik al- 
Hillt (d. 676/1277 [see Ar-HīLLī (2)) admitted that 
Twelver scholars had been practicing iģitikād “most 
often based on theoretical considerations not deduced 
from the literal meaning of the texts" (Madelung, 
Authority, 168; Calder, Doubt, 66-7). His student al- 
‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325 [see AL-Hī.Lī (1)]) for- 
mally adopted idjtihàd in certain areas of the law (a 
restriction described as /adjz?a “specialisation”). Both 
elaborated on the skills required of the fakih. According 
to al-"Allāma, sharā'i£ al-idjtihàd (the qualifications for 
exercising iditihád) included mastery of Arabic, knowl- 
edge of zdjma mastery of the Imàms' traditions, pro- 
ficiency in the dala^il ‘akliyya (the intellectual proofs), 
and expertise in the relevant exegetical terms. The 
‘ammi (the unqualified lay believer) was not to prac- 
tice taklīd in relation to usil al-din, but in the furü* 
(līt. “the branches", ie. practical norms of the law) 
he was to exercise éaklid in relation to a hukm or deci- 
sion reached by application of these skills. Al-‘Allama 
specified that neglect of such a decision constituted a 
sin, while the mudjiahid who reached an “erroneous” 
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decision having exercised these abilities in good faith 
was to be forgiven. 

Both granted the faķīk a pivotal role in the com- 
munity’s daily affairs, understanding him as the Imam’s 
designated deputy in these areas. The fakth who had 
attained the shara’it was to undertake kadā” and had 
a role in the processes relating to the zakat. Al-‘Allama 
permitted al-fakzh al-djami* li *L-sharā”it (“the fakih who 
has attained the qualifications”), one of the earliest 
uses of this reference, to implement the Audiid; he also 
required the Friday prayer leader to possess the shara’it. 
Al-Shahid al-Awwal (d. 786/1384 [see MUHAMMAD B. 
MAKKI]) echoed this definition of the shara’it, ruled 
that al-fakih al-djāmi* li ‘l-shar@it was to undertake 
kadā”, and supported the concept of “specialised” 
idjtihād. All permitted a wide degree of interaction 
between the fakih and the political institution. 

Immediately following the Safawids’ [g.v.] estab- 
lishment of Twelver Shī'ism in Persia, such Usülis as 
‘Alī al-Karaki (d. 940/1534) and al-Shahid al-Thani 


(d. 965/1557 [g.v.]) elaborated the concept of niyāba ; 


‘amma (general deputyship to the Imam) and identi- 
fied al-fakth al-djāmi* li "L-shard'it as n@ib ‘ämm (general 


deputy) who was delegated authority over the prac- : 


tical areas of the community's life. The nā*ib khāss 
was understood, if not always explicitly, to refer to 
the earlier sufarà. Al-Karakr's defence of his associa- 
üon with the early Shàhs as that permitted between 
the fakih/na@ib and claimants to the Imamate, how- 
ever, was disavowed by such Usūlī contemporaries as 
al-Shahid al-Thani, who rejected the Safawid claim 
to any special relationship with the faith and avoided 
Safawid territory. 

In the next century, official patronage insured that 
Twelver centres in Arab ‘Irak, the Gulf and Djabal 
*Amil were eclipsed by such Persian centres as Isfahan. 
The latter attracted and sustained prominent Arab 
and Persian Twelver scholars and thereby permitted 
considerable development of both the Usūlī and oppo- 
sition Akhbàrr polemics. In his Munyat al-mumārisīn, 
‘Abd Allah al-Samahidji (d. 1135/1723) catalogued 
the nature of the disagreements between and within 
each group, giving perhaps the fullest exposition of 
the Usūlī doctrine as it had developed by this period. 
Usülis required the mudjtahid to master kalām (theol- 
ogy), nahw and tasrīf (Arabic syntax and morphol- 
ogy), lughat al-arab (lexicography), mantik (logic), and 
the usül al-fikh al-arba‘a (the four fundamental sources 
of law). The latter comprised the Ķurān, the sunna, 
idjma‘ and dalil al-‘akl. Usülis divided the community 
into mudjtahids or mukallids, permitting the former to 
err, and forbade taklīd al-mayyit (following the ruling 
of a dead mudjtahid). Al-Samahidji also recorded the 
presence of “extreme” Usülis dismissive of any recourse 
to the revelation and requiring expertise in fifteen 
rationalist disciplines, over and above “the six prin- 
cipal” ones. These “extreme” elements may have com- 
prised those who argued that, as illegitimate rulers, 
the Safawid shahs were to be replaced by the fukaha’. 
By contrast, some “moderate” mudjtahids were por- 
trayed as agreeing with some Akhbārīs on such issues 
as idima‘, 

In this period, Usülis continued to disagree on the 
extent of taklīd. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ardabīlī 
(d. 993/1585) offered strong support for taklīd. Like 
the Buwayhid rationalists, Hasan b. al-Shahid al-Thānī 
(d. 1011/1602) held that taklīd was not incumbent 
concerning fundamental matters of the faith, but other- 
wise obligatory where the lay believer determined that 
his muffī had acquired the sharai. Baha’ al-Din al- 
*Amili or Shaykh Baha'r (d. 1030/1631 [g.»]) held 


that in matters of the usūl al-din, taklid was “safer”. 

Usülis of the Safawid period generally agreed that 
the lay believer was free to chose his own mudjtahid, 
based on personal assessment of the abilities of par- 
ticular scholars. They disagreed over the division 
between “specialised” or “partial” idjthad and idjtihad 
mutlak (absolute, or general iģjtihād). Hasan b. al- 
Shahid al-Thani argued against “partial” idjiihād and 
for the authority of al-mudjtahid al-mutlak. Shaykh Bahā'ī 
endorsed such a division, as did Muhammad Bakir 
al-Sabzawari (d. 1090/1679). Al-Samāhiģjī's reference 
to “partial” and “absolute” practitioners of iģitihād sug- 
gests that by the late 11th/17th century, this division 
was very nearly formalised. 

The insütutionalisation of this distinction facilitated 
the triumph of the Usüli school over the Akhbārīs 
at the hands of such scholars as Muhammad Bāķir 
al-Bihbihani (d. 1205/1791), known as al-Wahid, and 
the further differentiation of a clerical hierarchy by 
Muhammad Hasan al-Nadjafi (d. 1266/1850) and, 
especially, Murtada al-Ansārī (d. 1281/1864). Their 
contributions allowed for the evolution of such con- 
cepts as that of mardja^4 taklid (the source of emula- 
tion [g..]), the rankings of hudjdjat al-islàm and āyatullāh 
[g.». in Suppl.], and, eventually, the principle of gov- 
ernment by an expert in rationalist jurisprudence 
embodied in the term wilāyat-i fakih. 
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2. In modern Islamic theologico-political 
parlance 


Since the middle to late 1970s, usūliyya has been | 


in general use, first in the Arabic press and then in 
Arabic scholarly writings as well, as the equivalent of 
“fundamentalism”. Earlier, e.g. as recently as in the 
writings of Rashid Rida [q.v.], usūlī meant “a spe- 
cialist in the science of the usūl al-din [q.v.] or, more 
predominantly, the science of the usūl al-fikh [q.v.]”. 
In less formal Egyptian Arabic, Islamic “fundamen- 
talists” are often called islamiyyin, al-sunniyya, or, in the 


singular, by terms like ¿hwang? or ragil sunnī. No mat- | 


ter how awkward the term “fundamentalism” may 
actually be, it is improbable that it will be replaced 
by a term like “revolutionary extremist neotradition- 
alist ultra-Islamic radicalism” (Marty and Appleby, 
Fundamentalisms, i, p. viii). 

The word “fundamentalism” itself was coined around 
1920 in the North American Christian milieu. It ap- 
pears to have been derived from a series of pamphlets 
called The fundamentals. A testimony to the truth, published 


in America during 1909-15 (Lawrence, Defenders, 166; | 


Barr, Fundamentalism, 2). 

It is often argued, with great obstinacy, that funda- 
mentalism is a typically Christian, Protestant phenom- 
enon, hence the term is useless and even misleading 
when used in order to describe phenomena which 
take place in the world of Islam. Christian funda- 


mentalism certainly differs in many ways from its | 


Islamic (or Jewish) assumed equivalents. Nevertheless, 


several modern scholars suspect that the movements | 
described as fundamentalist have a number of com- | 


mon characteristics. 
Fundamentalism, it is often asserted since the late 


1980s and early 1990s, reduces a religious tradition , 


to a specific political ideology. This ideology is attrac- | 


tive to the politically excluded, who try to fight their 
way back to the centre of power by pleading that 
they simply want to implement neglected duties which 
their religion has imposed from old. In order to re- 
arrange the world in accordance with what they see 
as the will of God, they are ready to kill and to die. 
The belief in the literal inerrancy of the revealed 
scriptures is only a minor detail within the frame- 
work of the return of society and state to what God 
commands. 

It can be argued convincingly that North-American 
Protestant fundamentalism is the religious continua- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy that in 1865 lost 
the American Civil War. After a political and mili- 
tary defeat in the Civil War the South nevertheless 
wanted to teach the modern North a lesson. The 
modern North had to learn about God's intentions 
with the universe—if not with the United States of 
America (see e.g. Bloom, American religion, 197). With 
the help of Christianity reduced to a religious ideol- 


ogy, the excluded managed to strike back at the dom- 
inating élites. 

Religion was marginal in the world of the Zionist 
pioneers who built a Jewish state and society on 
Palestinian soil in the first half of the 20th century. 
Traditional Jewish piety and halakha were looked upon 
with disdain and sometimes even contempt. Religious 
Judaism hardly participated in the gradual putting- 
together of a modern Jewish state. It is Judaism re- 
duced to an ideology which in the 1990s gives those 
who were formerly excluded the power and the moti- 
vation to strike back, and perhaps even to take over 
the whole state. Since, however, the exclusion of the 
orthodox is not absolute—they, after all, can vote and 
be elected—they do not have to go as far as the 
Muslim fundamentalists and can safely accept the exist- 
ing structure of a state that was built by others as 
legitimate, as something they at a certain point in the 
future expect to take over. 

Islamic fundamentalism can be interpreted in a simi- 
lar way. In roughly the second quarter of the 20th 
century, the colonial powers left the Middle East, both 
under pressure from “the masses” and under pressure 


! from the international situation that after the end of 


the Second World War did not make allowances for 
the continuation of British, French or other colonial 
régimes within the world of Islam. The former colo- 


; nial rulers, however, did not hand over their power 


to the "masses", but to military élites. After the 
decolonisation process, the populations of the Middle 
East were almost completely prevented from play- 
ing the game of politics: no effective political parties 
were allowed to exist, and no elections that mattered 
were held. 

Once they were independent from their former 
colonial masters, the governments in the Muslim 
Middle East put great effort into getting support from 
both sides in the Cold War. They looked to Wash- 
ington and Moscow, but did not, however, look for 
support at home. Moreover, within their own terri- 
tories they went far in annihilating all social networks, 
except, of course, family and religion. In such a world, 
opposition movements could not but be religiously 
inspired or else become an insignificant family affair. 
There were simply no other sources of ideas or recruits 
other than family or religion. In such a perspective, 
Islamic fundamentalism is an unprecedented attempt 
by the masses to re-enter the game, by force if nec- 
essary. 

According to Ernest Gellner (d. 1995), the success 
of Islamic fundamentalism is largely due to the “con- 
tamination" of Islamic popular culture by the ideals 
of Islamic High Culture. According to him, an Islamist 
régime is nothing but a "political roof" which is put 
in place in order to protect and to implement the 


; ideals of Islamic High Culture. According to others, 
; no meaningful distinction can be made between Islam 


and Islamic fundamentalism: both want to rule and 
to implement the laws of Islam. 

Islamic fundamentalists, in their own words, believe 
that "to carry out God's prescripts [is] an obligation 
for the Muslims. Hence, the establishment of an Islamic 
State is obligatory, because something without which 
something which is obligatory cannot be carried out 
becomes itself obligatory. If such a state cannot be 
established without war, then this war is an obliga- 
tion as well. The laws by which the Muslims are 
ruled today are [not the laws of Islam but] the laws 
of Unbelief. The rulers of this age are [hence] in 
apostasy from Islam. An apostate has to be killed 
even if he is unable to carry arms and go to war”. 
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(‘Abd al-Salam Faradj, one of Sadat’s assassins, quoted 
in Jansen, Dual nature, p. xvi). 

Fundamentalists select a limited number of the pre- 
cepts of their religion and make these absolute. Jewish 
fundamentalists see it as obligatory (not any longer as 
only recommendable) to live in the Holy Land, hence 
they want to remove all others from the sacred soil. 
Christian fundamentalists see everything connected 
with the end or the beginning of life as God's exclu- 
sive domain. Hence they reject philological exegesis 
of the story of the Creation as recounted in Genesis, 
and they fight abortion, euthanasia and contracep- 
tives. Muslim fundamentalists want to see the Sharia 
applied by an Islamic government, and they have only 
a limited interest in the other aspects of Islam. If 
poverty, as some people believe, were to drive people 
to fundamentalism, its support would be even stronger 
than it is today. 

Bibliography: J. Barr, Fundamentalism, London 
1977; H. Bloom, The American religion, New York 
1992; Youssef M. Choueiri, Islamic fundamentalism, 
Boston 1990; E. Gellner, Postmodernism, reason and 
religion, London 1992; J.J.G. Jansen, The dual nature 
of Islamic fundamentalism, London and Ithaca 1997; 
B.B. Lawrence, Defenders of God: the fundamentalist revolt 
against the modern age, San Francisco 1989; M.E. 
Marty and R.S. Appleby, Fundamentalisms observed, 
3 vols. Chicago 1991-3; R.P. Mitchell, The Society 
of the Muslim Brothers, Oxford 1969. 

(JJ.G. Jansen) 

USUMAN DAN FODIO [see ‘UTHMAN B. FŪDĪ). 

USWAN, conventionally AswAn, a town in 
Egypt situated on the eastern bank of the 
Nile (lat. 24? 05' N., long. 32° 56' E). 

1. Up to the 9th/l5th century 

Originally, it was a small town (Swenet, Syene, Suan) 
facing the island of Elephantine, which was a much 
more important settlement in ancient Egypt. When the 
Muslim Arabs overran Egypt, the conquest of Upper 
Egypt [see aL-sa‘Ip] was entrusted to ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sa‘d [g.».]. The Arabs fixed their camp at Suan, facing 
the Byzantine settlement of Elephantine. An expedi- 
tion of 31/652 by ‘Abd Allah penetrated into Nubia 
[see AL-NOBA] but judged it prudent to withdraw, on 
the basis of the ancient factum, now the bakt [g.v.] or 
treaty, which envisaged non-aggression, freedom for 
merchants to circulate, and an annual tribute by the 
Nubians of slaves in return for the equivalent value 
in corn, wine, clothing and horses. Uswan then became 
the second military centre of Egypt after Fustat [g.v.] 
with a governor of second rank responsible to the gov- 
ernor in Fustat, and new contingents of Arab immigrants, 
mainly Kaysis, from the Hidjaz. 

The governors’ role in Aswan was essentially to pre- 
vent incursions by the Nubians and to regulate the 
exchanges foreseen under the terms of the bakt. In 
al-Mastūdī's time, the contingent of slaves due from 
the Nubians comprised 365 for the bayt al-mál, 40 for the 
governor in Fustat, 20 for the governor in Uswan, 
five for the town's kādī and twelve for the twelve pro- 
fessional witnesses there (udūl); for further details on 
the working out of this arrangement, see BAKT. The 
governor in Uswàn had finally to keep guard against 
the Bedja [g.v.] nomads of the deserts between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, who sometimes acted in consort with 
the Nubians (certain of the Bedja were Christians), and 
Bedja incursions led to the construction of a wall round 
Uswan in 212/827. The governor was further respon- 
sible for the tracks between the river and the Red Sea 
and for the safety of the pilgrims’ sea passage from 
*Aynüna (near ‘Akaba at the head of the Red Sea) 


and then by land to Uswān, and negotiated at Uswan 
a treaty of protection with the Bedja chiefs. A new fac- 
tor was the rediscovery of gold mines in the Wadi 
‘Allaki to the southeast of Uswān; for details of the 
subsequent exploitation of this precious metal, extend- 
ing over a century, see AL-SA‘ID. 

Uswàn was a lively centre in the 3rd/9th century, 
and scholars of Maliki fikh and hadith are mentioned 
there. After being for long only loosely attached to 
Lower Egypt, it gradually became more integrated 
within Egypt in general, with Uswan as a stage on the 
route from Fustat to the Hidjaz. It flourished partic- 
ularly under the early Fatimids, and it is from the 
first half of the 5th/llth century that the main sur- 
viving mausolea date. A feature of the period was the 
ascendancy in the Uswàn region of Kaysi Arab tribes, 
with the chief of Rabr‘a acquiring the title of Kanz al- 
Dawla (see on this process, aL-sA‘Ip). Nāsir-i Khusraw 
passed through the town in mid-century and mentions 
its fortifications and gardens, with everything animated 
by the departure of caravans for the Red Sea port of 
*Aydhàb [g.v.]. From this time onwards, too, Uswan had 
a Jewish community. In the next century, however, 
al-Idrisi’s evidence shows that the trade of the Hidjaz 
had been deflected from the town, and only its com- 
merce with Nubia remained. This change seems to have 
been connected with internal convulsions within the 
Fatimid caliphate when the vizier Badr al-Djamālī [g.v.] 
came to power, and Kis [9.v.] became the administra- 
tive centre of the upper Sa*id, attracting the Hidjaz trade 
and the pilgrim traffic. 

The Ayyübid period was one of peace for Upper 
Egypt with the Bani Kanz, the former Rabi‘a, now 
dominating Uswàn and the town gradually making 
the transition to Sunnism, although Shi‘ism remained 
strong there. The Mamlüks resumed an activist policy 
towards Nubia in 671/1273 and 674/1275, and Uswàn 
was raided by the Nubians. The Kanz al-Dawlas were 
more strictly controlled by the Mamlüks, but remained 
responsible for order in the region and seem to have 
received for this the revenues of Uswān as an 1kta so 
that they had a dominating influence in the town, 
which nevertheless continued to decline, its three madra- 
sas serving strictly local needs. With the revolt of the 
Ķaysī tribes, including the Kunüz, as they are now 
termed, in 767/1365-6, the balance there was upset; the 
latter lost their iktā' of Uswàn, and a Mamlük gover- 
nor was now appointed there. For the remainder of 
the century, Uswān was frequently attacked and sacked 
by the tribes, with the last Mamlük governor appointed 
in 801/1399. The ensuing crisis of the Mamlük state 
removed Uswān from the control of Cairo [see aLr- 
Sa TD], and al-Makrizi recorded for the year 815/1412- 
13 that Uswàn no longer existed, with no governor, 
notables, markets or houses. In the course of the cen- 
tury, the Mamlüks sent expeditions in the hope of 
re-establishing control in Upper Egypt, without last- 
ing effect. Egypt's southern frontier was now Kom 
Umbü, and one can conclude that mediaeval Uswàn 
disappeared at the opening of the 9th/15th century. 

Bibliography: There are many bibliographical 
references in J.-Cl. Garcin, Un centre musulman de la 

Hauie-Egypie médiévale: Qs, Cairo 1976. On the archi- 

tecture and epigraphy of Uswān during this period, 

see Creswell, The Muslim architecture of Egypt, i, Oxford 

1952, and ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Tawab, revisions 

of and notes on S. Ory, Stèles islamiques de la nécropole 

d'Assouan, 3 vols. Cairo 1977-86. 

(J.-Cr. Garcin) 

2. The post-1500 period 

Uswān passed under Ottoman control at an unknown 
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date, as a base in the province of Asyüt for raids 
into Nubia, Selim I having been content to leave 
Upper Egypt in the hands of the Hawwara tribes- 
men. Towards the mid-16th century, the expansion 
of the Fundj [g.v.] kingdom there was seen as a threat 
not only to Upper Egypt but also to the still-fragile 
Ottoman hold on the Red Sea Coast at Sawākin and 
then Masawwa* [g.w.]. Pace Ewliyā Celebi's informa- 
tion, it was not 945/1538 when Ozdemir Pasha [g.v.] 
left for the conquest of Nubia, on his return from 
Siileyman’s naval expedition against the Portuguese in 
India, but some twenty years later, when in 962/1555 
he attempted to penetrate into Nubia from Uswan, 
and some years later, certainly before 1567, all the 
region south of the town up to the Third Cataract 
passed under Ottoman control, becoming a new sandjak 
with Ibrim as its chef-lieu. However, in the last quar- 
ter of the century the Ottomans changed the admin- 
istrative structure of the region on several occasions, 
reflecting their need to strengthen it as a source of 
manpower and provisions for the garrisons in Sawakin 
and Masawwa' of the olet of Habesh. The Sa‘id 
A‘la (sc. the region between Kina and Uswan) was 
attached to the sandjak of Ibrim, then briefly in 1573 
was attached to the wilayet or Habesh; finally, in 992- 
3/1584-5, Nubia and the southern part of Upper 
Egypt became a separate province before passing once 
again under the Pasha of Cairo’s control. 

In the course of the 17th century, the decline of the 
Ottoman presence in the southern Red Sea region and 
the waning of the threat from the Fundj marginalised 
the sandjak of Ibrim, and at an unknown date, Uswān 
was detached from it. When Ewliya was there in 1083/ 
1672, the office of kāshif there was granted out by the 
governor of Upper Egypt for 40 purses, and there was 
a kddi in the town at the head of a kada’. In the early 
18th century, the Hawwara, all-powerful in Upper Egypt 
at that time [see AL-sa‘ID], exercised their influence over 
the town, in alliance with the Arabised Bedja tribe 
of the ‘Ababda. Militarily, Uswàn remained an impor- 
tant post with a usual garrison of 150 to 200 Janissaries 
in its citadel under their agha. Commercially, however, 
it now played only a marginal role, away from all the 
important routes, and in 1672 Ewliyà was struck by 
the absence there of any caravanserai, permanent 
shops, public bath or maktab for children. Its com- 
mercial influence wasseen only in a weekly market 
for local villagers, and on the evidence of Sicard in 
1720, a barter rather than a monetary economy was 
dominant there. But a certain liveliness developed in 
the course of the century from the transit trade borne 
from Nubia towards Cairo, since the First Cataract, im- 
mediately to the town's south, was not impassable for 
boats, although there was still a preference for unload- 
ing goods and transporting them a short distance along 
the rapids. 

According to the surveys of the scholars attached 
to Bonaparte's Egyptian expedition, the town stretched 
along the Nile and extended over a rectangle 750 m/ 
2,460 feet by 250 m/820 feet, with its houses built 
of mud brick, its citadel on the south side with mud 
walls, and beyond this last the ruins of the ancient and 
mediaeval town stretching over a vast space enclosed 
by granite walls. After October 1820, with Muhammad 
*Ali's conquest of Sinnār and Kordofān, Uswān recov- 
ered its pre-Ottoman period strategic role and also 
became an important commercial centre for trade with 
the Sudan. At the 1898 census, it had a population 
of 13,000 and a garrison of 781 troops. In 1902 the 
British completed construction of the first Nile barrage 
just above the First Cataract. This has now since the late 


1960s constituted the head of Lake Nasser, the Egyp- 
tian part of the Aswan High Dam project jointly under- 
taken by Egypt and the Sudan; the project required 
resettlement of 90,000 Egyptian fellahin from the region 
to the south of Uswàn, most of them to a new settle- 
ment at Kom Umbü 52 km/30 miles north of the town. 
Modern Uswan is the chef-lieu of the southernmost 
muhdfaza or governorate of Egypt, with industries and 
commerce and a university of its own; in 1970 the pop- 
ulation of the town was 206,000. 

Bibliography: Le voyage en Egypte du Vénitien anonyme 
aoüt-seplembre 1589, in Voyages en Egypte des années 1589, 
1590 et 1591, Cairo 1972; Ewliyà Celebi, Seyahatna- 
mesi. Misir, Sudan, Habes (1672-1680), Istanbul 1938; 
C. Sicard, Oeuvres, relations et mémoires imprimées, Cairo 
1982; James Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the 
Nile, "London 1804-5; V. Denon, Voyage dans la basse 
et la haute Egypte, Paris 1802; E. Jomard, Description 
de Syéne et des cataractes, in Description de l'Egypte, Paris 
1821, i, 128-33; ibid., Planches, i, pls. 30-1; T. Walz, 
Trade between Egypt and Bilàd as-Sūdān, Cairo 1978; 
Layla ‘Abd al-Latif Ahmad, al-Satd fī ‘ahd al-Shaykh 
Humām, Cairo 1987; V.L. Ménage, The Ottomans and 
Nubia in the sixteenth century, in AI, xxiv (1988), 137-54. 

t. (M. TUCHSCHERER) 

USYUT [see AsvüT]. 

*UTARID, the planet Mercury, Pers. Tir, also 
called al-Katib in Andalusian and Maghribi sources 
(see C.A. Nallino, al-Battānī, Opus astronomicum, Milan 
1903, i, 291). 

1. Mercury’s position, geocentric distance and size. Islamic 
astronomers usually follow the Ptolemaic order of plan- 
etary spheres and place Mercury in the second, counted 
from the centre of the Universe, between the sphere 
of the Moon and that of Venus which is, in its turn, 
followed by that of the Sun. This order was discussed 
in al-Andalus in the 12th century by Djabir b. Aflah 
[g.v.], who established that the Ptolemaic models must 
produce transits of Mercury and Venus on top of the 
solar disc and that, as these transits had never been 
observed, these two planets should be placed between 
the spheres of the Sun and Mars. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Mercury and Venus have no per- 
ceptible parallax even though, in the Ptolemaic order, 
they are nearer the Earth than the Sun, which does 
have parallax (R. Lorch, Arabic mathematical sciences, 
Variorum, Aldershot 1995, no. VI). Djabir’s reference 
to the lack of transits implies that he was not aware 
of the presumed observations of such phenomena 
(probably sun-spots) made by a nephew of Ibn Mu'adh 
al-Djayyani ca. 460/1068 (as reported by Ibn Rushd) 
and by Ibn Badjdja (as reported by Kutb al-Din al- 
Shirazi) (B.R. Goldstein, Theory and observation in ancient 
and medieval astronomy, Variorum, London 1985, no. 
XV). The problem attracted the attention of al-Bitrūdjī 
[go], who explained the lack of visible transits by 
stating that both Mercury and Venus are self-lumi- 
nous and cannot thus obscure the Sun under any cir- 
cumstances (Goldstein, al-Bitrüji: on the principles of 
astronomy, New Haven and London 1971, i, 125, ii, 
319). Concerning planetary order, al-Bitrüdjt, like 
Mu'ayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi (d. 664/1266) although for 
different reasons, placed Mercury below the sphere of 
the Sun and Venus above it (Goldstein, Bifrūjī, i, 124 fE., 
ii, 315-21; G. Saliba, The astronomical work of Mw ayyad 
al-Din al--Urdī, a thirteenth century reform of Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy. Kitab al-Hay'a, Beirut 1990, 59-61, 303). 

The interest in planetary distances appears at an 
early stage and Ya'küb b. Tarik wrote ca. 161/777-8 
a Tarkib al-aflak in which he established the minimum 
(60 20/21 terrestrial radii), and maximum (251 3/7 
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Lr. geocentric distances of Mercury, the diameter of | 
the planet being 4 16/21 tr. (D.A. Pingree, The 
Fragments of the works of Ya'qub b. Tārig, in JNES, xxvii 
[1968], 106). The main source used by Islamic astro- 
nomers for this topic was, however, Ptolemy's Planetary 
hypotheses (see N. Swerdlow, Ptolemy’s theory of the dis- 
tances and sizes of the planets, unpublished doctoral diss., 
Yale Univ. 1968), in which Mercury’s distances are 
64 tr. (min) and 166 tr. (max), the diameter being 
1/27 of the terrestrial diameter. In this work Ptolemy 
establishes his planetary distances on the basis of the 
rounded—and, in the case of Mercury, revised— 
values of the parameters of the Almagest, and later 
astronomers often tried to achieve more accurate results | 
by using the precise Ptolemaic parameters established 
in this latter book. This explains the frequent appear- | 
ance of 64;10 t.r. for the minimum distance and the 
fact that al-Farghānī [g..], who apparently did not 
know the Hypotheses, gives 167 t.r. as the maximum 
distance, which becomes 169;46 t.r. in al-Birüni's 
Tafhīm and 170;23 tr. in al-Kānūn al-Mas'üdi. As for 
the diameter of the planet, it is 1/28 td. in al- | 
Farghānī and Ibn Rusta [g.v.]. These small correc- : 
tions are found in authors who follow Ptolemy’s | 
method for the computation of planetary distances | 
and sizes; only al-"Urdī introduced modifications, sug- | 
gesting for Mercury's a shortest distance of 64;28 tr., ; 
a greatest distance of 206;58 t.r. and a diameter of | 
about 1/23;31 t.d. (Goldstein and Swerdlow, Planetary 
distances and sizes in an anonymous Arabic treatise. preserved 
in Bodleian Ms. Marsh 621 in Centaurus, xv [1970], 135- 
70; K. al-Hay'a, ed. Saliba, 297-313). 

2. Ptolemy’s Mercury model in Islamic astronomy. For the 
computation of Mercury’s longitude, the Indian astro- 
nomical tradition represented by the zīd of al- 
Kh”ārazmī [9.v.] uses the equivalent of an eccentric 
deferent and an epicycle, with no equant (O. 
Neugebauer, The astronomical tables of al-Khwanzmi, | 
Copenhagen 1962, 23, 29-30, 100). The Ptolemaic | 
model is far more complicated and one of its main | 
characteristics is that the centre of Mercury’s defer- | 
ent rotates on a small circle (radius 3? in the Almagest, 
2:30" in the Hypotheses), called the “director” (mudir) 
in later Arabic sources. Ptolemy’s model therefore 
implies a non-circular deferent which was identified 
as an ellipse by the Toledan astronomer Ibn al- | 
Zarķālluh [see AL-ZARĶĀLĪ], who used this curve for 
practical purposes in his treatise on the construction 
of the equatorium (W. Hartner, Oriens-Occidens, i, 
Hildesheim, 1968, 465-78; J. Samsó and H. Mielgo, : 
Ibn al-Zargülluh on Mercury, in Jnal. for the Hist. of | 
Astronomy, xxv [1994], 289-96). This idea reached the 
Mashrik, for it reappeared in the Tadil hayat al-aflak 
written by Sadr al-Shari‘a in 747/1347 (A.S. Dallal, | 
An Islamic response to Greek astronomy, Leiden 1995, 
120-1), while al-Kashi (d. 832/1429), also in a treatise 
on the equatorium, uses two intersecting arcs of a 
circle as an approximation to an ellipse (E.S. Kennedy, 
The Planetary Equatorium of... al-Kāshī, Princeton 1960, 
40-1, 170-2). In spite of this development, Ptolemy’s 
model and parameters predominated in Islamic astro- 
nomy until the 7th/13th century even though [bn al- | 
Haytham [g.e.] made a harsh criticism of Ptolemy’s 
method for establishing the eccentricity of Mercury 
(Almagest IX, 9) in a very obscure passage in his Shukūk : 
‘ala Batlamyüs (ed. A. Sabra and N. Shehaby, Cairo | 
1971, 29-34). In this respect we can only mention a : 
small correction, made by Ibn al-Zarkalluh, of the 
Ptolemaic eccentricity (2;51,26" instead of 3°), although 
W. Hartner (Oriens-Occidens, ii, Hildesheim 1984, 292- 
312, 316-25) believed that it derived from the new 


parameter used by Ptolemy in his Hypotheses. There 
was, however, an awareness of the fact that Mercury's 
apogee, as determined by Ptolemy (190? for ca. A.D. 
130), was incorrect by some 30°, and a far better 
position appears in al-Kh"àrazmi's zidj (224;54? for 
the time of the Hidjra). Ibn al-Zarkalluh's calculated 
positions of Mercury, for a cycle of 46 years, in his 
Almanac imply a longitude of the apogee of about 
210° (Kennedy et al., Studies in the Islamic exact sciences, 
Beirut 1983, 502-10); one may wonder whether this 
parameter is related to the 212;52° given by [bn al- 
Shatir for the Hidjra (Kennedy, Studies, 58). Ibn al- 
Zarkalluh also wrote a treatise On the invalidity of 
Ptolemy’s method to obtain the apogee of Mercury, which is 
mentioned by Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1139) (Djamāl al- 
Din al-‘Alawi, Rasā”il falsafiyya li-Abī Bakr b. Bagida, 
Beirut-Casablanca 1983, 77-8). Although this text has 
not been preserved, the topic attracted the attention 
of Andalusian astronomers of the 6th/12th century, 
for Djabir b. Aflah deals with it in detail in the sev- 
enth makāla of his [slah al-Madjist; Ptolemy obtained 
an approximate, not an exact, determination of Mer- 
cury’s apogee because he did not understand the geo- 
metrical characteristics of his model properly and thus 
his choice of observations was inadequate. Finally, 
although Ptolemaic theory considered that Mercury’s 
apogee—like that of the rest of the planets—was dis- 
placed with the motion of precession, the Andalusian- 
Maghribi group of zigs which appear between the 
6th/12th and the 8th/14th centuries [see zīpj] con- 
sider that the apogees of Mercury and Venus, at least, 
are kept at a fixed sidereal distance from the solar 
apogee and are thus affected by a motion discovered 
by Ibn al-Zarķālluh for the apogee of the Sun (1% in 
every 279 Julian years) [see sHAMs; J. Samsó and E. 
Millás, The computation of planetary longitudes in the zi} of 
Ibn al-Banna’, in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, viii [1998], 
265-70). 

3. Non-Ptolemaic Islamic models. The model for 
Mercury in the Almagest was reinterpreted in three 
dimensions, with spheres instead of circles, by Ibn al- 
Haytham in his Fi hayat al-Glam (T. Langermann, 
fon al-Haytham’s On the configuration of the world, New 
York and London, 1990, 47-54, tr. 168-92) This 
attempt, however, failed to give an adequate repre- 
sentation of the motion of Mercury and Venus in lat- 
itude, and Ibn al-Haytham dealt again with this second 
problem in two later works (A.I. Sabra, Ibn al-Haytham's 
Treatise. Solution of difficulties concerning the movement of 
Itifāf, in nal. for the Hist. of Arabic Science, ii [1979], 
388-422). The same author began, in his Shukük, the 
trend of Islamic criticisms of Ptolemaic models because 
they did not agree with physical reality and did not 
respect the principle of explaining planetary motions 
by the combination of uniform circular motions that 
take place around the centre of each circle. Mercury's 
equant—the point around which the centre of the 
planet’s epicycle moves uniformly and which is different 
from the centre of the deferent—was unacceptable on 
physical grounds, and a series of new, non-Ptolemaic, 
models for the planet were created from the 7th/13th 
century onwards (Saliba, Arabic planetary theories after the 
eleventh century AD, in R. Rashed, Encyclopedia of the 
history of Arabic science, 1, London 1996, 115-25). 
Evidence confirms that this kind of creative trend was 
still alive in the 11th/17th century (Saliba, A history 
of Arabic astronomy. Planetary theories during the golden age 
of Islam, New York-London 1994, 47 n. 54, 288). 
These highly original models tried to solve the two 
problems which affected the planet’s motion in lon- 
gitude: that of the equant, which Mercury shares with 
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the rest of the planets, and the fact that Mercury's 
deferent moves with egual motion around a point 
which is not its own centre. The solutions were not 
easy, and Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī acknowledged his fail- 
ure to create a valid alternative to the Ptolemaic 
model for Mercury (FJ. Ragep, Nasir al-Din al-T asi’s 
memoir on astronomy, i, New York 1993, 208-9). Five 
successful alternative models have been adequately 
studied. Only Ibn al-Shatir may have used a new 
observation for his model; the rest have the same 
empirical basis as the Almagest. 

(a) Al-"Urdi made a very limited modification of 
the Ptolemaic tools; an adequate combination of the 
velocities and directions of the two motions implied 
allow him to keep the rotation of the centre of the 
epicycle around the centre of the deferent which, in 
its turn, rotates on the small "director" circle, as in 
the Admagest. Al--Urdī thus gets rid of the equant and 
obtains a position of the centre of the epicycle which 
varies only slightly from that of Ptolemy (K. al-Hay’a, 
58-9, 235-8, 246-59). 

(b) Kutb al-Din al-Shīrāzī takes a step forward and 
gets rid both of the equant and of the “director” cir- 
cle by using two new mathematical tools provided by 
his predecessors: *al-"Urdī's lemma" and the *al-Tūsī 
couple". The latter shows how a combination of two 
circular uniform motions may result in a rectilinear 
motion. Al-Shirazi’s Mercury model replaces the 
Ptolemaic machinery by five supplementary epicycles 
which include two al-Tüsi couples. The resulting com- 
bination of their motions is equivalent to the crank- 
like mechanism of Ptolemy's “director” circle, but the 
resulting curve traced by the centre of the epicycle 
on which Mercury rotates is not the Ptolemaic ellipse 
but an oval pressed in at the waist which, as in the 
case of Ptolemy's model, produces two perigees at a 
distance of ca. 120° from the planetary apogee (E.S. 
Kennedy, Studies, 92-4). 

(c) Combinations of epicycles also provide another 
solution for the longitude of Mercury in Ibn al-Shatir’s 
Nihdyat al-swl: this author uses the combination of the 
motion of six spheres, of which the two last ones 
form an "al-Tüsi couple” which has the effect of en- 
larging and reducing the size of Mercury's epicycle 
in the same way as Ptolemy's "director" (Kennedy, 
Studies, 59-61). Ibn al-Shatir’s model is the first and 
only known one in which the starting point of all 
motions is the centre of the Universe and not a point 
displaced from it in the apse line; he is the first to 
use his own planetary models (including the model 
for Mercury) to compute a new set of non-Ptolemaic 
tables, ai-Zidj al-djadid (Kennedy, Studies, 492-9); finally, 
Ibn al-Shatir's model for Mercury is the same described 
by Copernicus both in his Commentariolus and in the 
De Revolutionibus. 

(d, e) The Tai hay'at al-aflak of Sadr al-Shari'a 
and an anonymous work attributed to ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Küshdjr describe two related models for Mercury which 
seem to represent a step backwards; strongly influ- 
enced by al-Shirazi’s lunar model, they use, like 
Ptolemy, an eccentric deferent and a "director" sphere. 
Sadr al-Shari‘a succeeds in making the motion of the 
centre of the epicycle uniform around the centre of 
the "director", while the motion of the deferent on 
which it travels is also kept uniform around its own 
centre. An additional epicyclet carries the centre of 
the planet-carrying epicycle and produces the changes 
in the size of the latter required by Mercury’s motion 
(Dallal, Islamic response, 119-33, 389-98). As for al- 
Ķūshģjī, he uses two epicyclets to regulate the motion 
of Mercury's epicycle. 


4. Mercury in Islamic astrology. Mercury has its domi- 
cile (bayt) in Virgo (by day) and Gemini (by night), 
while its detriment (wabal) corresponds to the oppo- 
site signs (Pisces and Sagittarius). During the night it 
dominates the triplicity (muthallatha) of air formed by 
Gemini, Libra and Aquarius, in spite of the fact that 
its nature is moderately dry and cold (which corre- 
sponds to the earthly signs). Its exaltation (sharaf) takes 
place in Virgo 15° and its dejection (Auda) in the 
opposite degree (Pisces 15°). It is a planet of ambigu- 
ous influence: according to al-Bīrūnī (Tafkīm, ed. R.R. 
Wright, London 1934, 233) when left alone it is 
inclined to beneficence, but when it is near another 
planet it intensifies its good or bad influences; it is 
either diurnal or nocturnal, depending on the sign in 
which it is or the planet with which it is associated; 
its sex (male or female) also depends on such associ- 
ations. This explains why al-Kazwini (Ātkār al-bilad, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, Góttingen 1849, i, 22) states that the 
astrologers called it munāfik (hypocritical). Abū Ma‘shar 
(al-Madkhal al-kabir, ed. R. Lemay, iii, Naples 1995, 
391-2) states that, according to the Persians, Mercury 
dominates the sixth climate, while the Greeks give it 
the third climate. Al-Bīrūnī (Tajhim, 242) states that 
Mecca, Medina, ‘Irak, Daylam, Gilan and Tabaristan 
are the places submitted to the influence of the planet. 
A detailed list of the indications given by Mercury’s 
influence, many of which are related to science, cul- 
ture and intellectual activities, can be found in Abi 
Ma‘shar’s al-Madkhal al-kabir (iii, 555). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

- (J. Samsó) 

"UTARID b. Muhammad al-Hāsib (“the calcula- 
tor”) al-Munadjdjim ("the astrologer”), mathemati- 
cian, astronomer and astrologer who apparently 
lived in the 3rd/9th century. He wrote various works 
in the fields of his expertise, including one on the 
use of the astrolabe and a/-Zidj al-kafi, which are now 
lost, although they were known to scholars like al- 
Birüni and ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Süfi. A work on burn- 
ing mirrors, K. fi Marāyā al-muhnka, and another 
on mineralogy, the A. Khawāss al-ahdjàr, do, however, 
survive. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Tadjad- 
dud, 336; Ibn al-Kiftī, Hukama’, 251; H. Suter, Die 
Mathematiker und Astronomer der Araber und thre Werke, 
67; Brockelmann, S I, 432; Sezgin, GAS, v, 254, 
vi, 161. (Ep.) 
UTAYBA, a great and powerful Bedouin 

tribe of Central Arabia, second only in impor- 
tance to the ‘Anaza or "Unayza [9.v.], and playing a 
significant role in the history of Arabia in the last 
150 years or so. Doughty describes them as having 
pasture grounds extending from al-Ta'if [9.v.] in the 
Hidjāz in the west to al-Kasim [g.v.] in northern 
Nadjd in the east. 

The name appears in various renderings in the 
travel accounts of Europeans, e.g. the ‘Ateyba, pl. el- 
*Ateybán of Doughty, and the *Oteybah of Palgrave; 
according to J.J. Hess, the modern pronunciation used 
by the *Utayba themselves is "Otēbe, pl. ‘Otban. 

The name ‘Utayba (in form a diminutive of "Utba) 
is applied in the older literature not to a tribe (the 
only isolated instances are several times in Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, “kd, Cairo 1316, iii, 61, the variant Banü 
"Utayba alongside of ‘Uyayna as belonging to the 
Yarbi‘ b. Hanzala) but to persons, of whom the three 
best known deserve at least a brief mention: ‘Utayba 
b. al-Hàrith b. Shihab al-Yarbu‘i, known as Sayyād 
al-Fawaris, one of the most celebrated heroes of the 
pre-Islamic wars of the Tamim against the Bakr (see 
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on him Caskel and Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, i, 
Table 69, ii, 577); *Utayba b. al-Nahhas al-"Idjh; gen- 
eral and representative of al-Muthanna b. Haritha 
who, among his other victories, defeated the Taghlīb 
[g.».] at Siffin in 14/636; and lastly, ‘Utayba b. Abr 
Lahab, who married Muhammad's daughter Umm 
Kulthüm (cf. F. Wüstenfeld, Register, 366-7; Ibn Durayd, 
Ishtikak, ed. Wūstenfeld, 42, 138, 208, 215; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'ānif, ed. Wüstenfeld, 37, 60-1; 70; al- 
Tabart, i, 2206-8; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 343-4). 

The ‘Utayba trace their genealogy back to Mudar 
and claim to belong to the Kays ‘Aylan [4.».] (Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, ii, 355, 367; the statement 
made by al-Ālūsī, Ta'rikh Nadjd, Cairo 1343/1924-5, 


88, that they belong to the Kahtàn is due to a con- | 


fusion with the Bani ‘Utba or ‘Atib; cf. al-Kalkashandi, 
Nihāyat al-arab, Baghdad 1332, 285 with al-Suwaydi, 
Saba’ ik al-dhahab, Bombay 1296, 45). They are divided 
into two main groups: the Ruwaka (in form like 
Ruwala [g.».]: see Néldeke, in ZDMG, xl [1886], 182; 


also Rawaka [nisba: Rawki] and Rūķa) and the Barķa | 
(Baraka [nisba: Barkàwi], also Barka) Their further | 


subdivision is very variously given: Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, i, 197, divides the Rawaka into 6, the Baraka 
into 10 tribes, the Handbook, i, 69 into 11 or 18 clans, 


while Fu'ād Hamza, Kalb djazirat al-‘Arab, 179-82, dis- | 


tinguishes three or four fakhdhs with a number of 
'ashiras and “@ilas; of all these, the names of which 
vary much in detail, we need only mention the Thibata 
(Dhawi Thubayt) who belong to the Ruwaka and 
according to their shaykh still surpass the “Ru‘uga and 
Barqa” in importance (Philby, The heart of Arabia, i, 
205, cf. 181, 194). Statistics of the year 1818 esti- 
mated the fighting forces of the ‘Utayba of the Hidjaz 
at 100 horsemen and 10,000 foot, and those of the 
Nadjd at 800 and 2,000 respectively (A. Sprenger, in 
ZDMG, xvii [1863], 218, 222). Palgrave, Narrative of 
a year’s joumey, ii, 84, put them at 12,000 in all, but 
Doughty, ii, 367, only at 6,000. The largest figure is 
that given by al-Batanūnī (al-Rihla al-Hidjaziyya, Cairo 
1329, introd., 52): 20,000; the Handbook of Arabia (First 
World War period, London n.d.), i, 69, gave for the 
*Rūgah” 2,500 tents and for the “Berqah” 3,000. 
The *Utayba occupy the eastern side of the Hidjaz, 
with the volcanic karra area between the hadjd) route 
and the Central Arabian steppes. Their grazing- 
grounds extend over 100 leagues east of Medina and 
Mecca as far as al-Kasim and al-Washin, in the south 
to the diras of the Ķahtān, Buküm, Shalāwa and 
Subay‘; in the west and north, their neighbours are 
the Harb, who sometimes penetrate as far as the cara- 
van road from Burayda to Mecca. In the wide area 
over which they lead their nomadic existence there 
is hardly a single settlement; it is in the east, in al- 
‘Arid, al-Sudayr, al-Kasim and in al-Mudhnib (al- 
Midhnab), that we meet with settled ‘Utayba of the 
Barka branch, where they have mixed with other 
tribes; in the west, the Ruwaka form a part of the 
population of al-T#if. The dira of the "Utayba is rich 
in springs, and in the winter and early autumn there 
is regular although not considerable rainfall; as a result, 
this region possesses in places very good pastures, and 
the rearing of sheep and camels, especially black 


camels, was traditionally one of the main activities of ! 


the ‘Utayba which brought them fame and wealth. 
The meat in al-Taif, for example, comes almost exclu- 
sively from their sheep; their country is also rich in 
game (Handbook of Arabia, i, 64, 67-8, 70, 604 [their 
most important settlements]; Doughty, ii, 367, 426, 
525; Philby, i, 122, 280). 


tance in the history of the ‘Utayba before the 19th 
century. According to Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, ii, 
106), they occupied also the Wadi Fatima in the 17th 
century and were driven out of it by the Harb 
(Handbook, i, 122). C. Niebuhr (Beschreibung von Arabien, 
388) mentions some ‘Utayba who came from the 
Hidjāz to the region of the Muntafik [g.v.] and had 
submitted to this great tribe. The history of the "Utayba 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries is a reflec- 
tion of the various wars between the powers in Nadjd 
and Hidjāz, who all endeavoured to win this impor- 
tant tribe over to their interests. At the conquest of 
the Wahhābī kingdom by the Egyptians, their leader 
Ibrahim, son of Muhammad Alī, in 1816 induced 
the *Utayba and various ‘Anaza tribes, by threats and 
bribes, to assist him against ‘Abd Allah b. Su'ūd. 
When Faysal b. Su'üd led the war of liberation against 
Egypt, his son ‘Abd Allah in 1850 defeated the east- 
ern *Utayba at the watering-place of al-Adjráb, while 
the Grand Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad b. ‘Awn, 
took the western "Utayba, as well as tribes of the 
Mutayr al-‘Alwiyyin under his protection. Nolde, Reise 
nach Innerarabien, 66, distinguished between 1842 and 
1872 no less than nine different powers continually 
at war with one another in Nadjd, among them the 
"Utayba. In 1872 the principal chief of the ‘Utayba, 
Muslit b. Rubay‘an, plundered the western settlements 
of al-Riyad, whereupon Su'üd b. Faysal made a raid 
as a reprisal into their territory; he had, however, to 
retire defeated and was himself severely wounded. 
After the "Utayba in 1881 and 1882 had plundered 
many camps of the Harb tribes who were subjects of 
Ibn Rashid of Hail [see RAsHID, AL], they also attacked 
the latter in the summer of 1883 but were completely 
defeated in al-‘Arwa; they suffered a similar defeat in 
1884, when they were allies of *Abd Allah b. Su'üd. 
In the year 1897 members of the house of Ibn Su‘id 
joined the Grand Sharif of Mecca, ‘Awn al-Rafik, 
and with the help of the Harb and ‘Utayba under- 
took campaigns against the possessions of ‘Abd al- 
*Aziz b. Rashid; in the autumn of 1903 the latter 
again defeated the “Utayba and Kahtan, but in April 
1907 he was in turn decisively defeated by Ibn Su'ūd 
with an army of these same tribesmen. Henceforth 
the sympathies of the *Utayba inclined more and more 
to the Grand Sharif, although they were for most 
part members of the confederation of tribes led by 
Ibn Su'üd. In 1910-11 Husayn b. ‘Ali with ‘Utayba, 
Harb and Mutayr troops took the field against 
Muhammad b. "Alī al-Idrisi in al-‘Asir supported by 
Ibn Su'üd's /kkwan, and about the same time the son 
of the Sharif, ‘Abd Allah, appeared in al-Kasim, say- 
ing he was intervening on behalf of the *Utayba, 
whose rights had been infringed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Su'üd. The latter promised to make the Sharif an 
annual payment of £4,000 and to secure for the 
*Utayba freedom from tribute, but he did not keep 
his promise. Scarcely had ‘Abd Allah returned to the 
Hidjaz than ‘Abd al-‘Aziz broke the treaty and made 
war on the ‘Utayba because they had given shelter 
to fugitive rebels of the house of Ibn Su'üd. In 1915 
‘Abd Allah again attacked ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; he advanced 
into the province of al-Sudayr in Nadjd, forced the 
eastern ‘Utayba to pay tribute and won a victory over 
the Barriyya, the allies of the Mutayr and subjects of 
Ibn Su'üd. The Ghatghat incident of 1918, brought 
about by an attack by the *Utayba upon /Kkwàn at 
prayer, again strained relations between the Sharif and 
Ibn Su'üd (Philby, of. cīt., i, 313). The history of the rise 
of the third Wahhabi kingdom was closely associated 


We know very little of happenings of any impor- | with the name of the leader of the ‘Utayba, Sultan 
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b. Bidjād. The occupation of al-Ta’if by a section of his 
forces in 1924 led to the surrender of Mecca and the 
further extension of the Wahhabi kingdom in the west. 

The *Utayba were a prominent element in the mili- 
tant Wahhābī movement of the /khwan [g.v.], whose 
heyday was from 1912 to 1930. From the lists com- 
piled by von Oppenheim and Caskel, it appears that 
the ‘Utayba had 19 hidjras or settlements for religio- 
economic activity, a number second only to that of 
the Harb and just ahead of those of the Mutayr [see 
AL-HIDJAR and AL-IKHWAN]. The ‘Utaybi leader Sultan 
b. Bidjād's power was curbed by Ibn Su'üd, and 
in 1929 the latter's brother ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman destroyed the hidjra of al-Ghatghat (al- 
Ghutghut) in the *Utayba dira and scattered the 
remnants of Sultān's followers. A process of settle- 
ment and sedentarisation of the "Utayba came under 
way in succeeding decades, with *Utayba well repre- 
sented in the Ailal (sing. hilla) or shanty towns which 
have grown up around the main urban centres of al- 
Kasim. The tensions arising from such processes as 
these and the extension of control by the Su'üdi fam- 
ily over the tribe erupted violently in 1979 when the 
Haram of Mecca was seized by a group of religious 
zealots, who considered themselves as Neo-/khwan, and 
one of whose leaders was Djuhayman b. Muhammad 
al-"Utaybī [see MakKA. 3. The modern period, at Vol. 
VI, 157b-159a). 

The Arabic dialect of the ‘Utayba is of the Central 
Arabian type; see "ARABIYYA. (iii) (2), at Vol. I, 577-8, 
and for a linguistic description, P.M. Kurpershoek, 
Oral poetry and narratives from Central Arabia, 3 vols. 
Leiden 1994-, in progress. 

Bibliography: W.G. Palgrave, Narrative of a year's 
journey through Central and Eastem Arabia (1862-63), 
London 1865, i, 31, 171-2, ii, 54, 72, 84; C.M. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge 1888, 
index s.v. ‘Ateyba; E. Nolde, Reise nach Innerarabien, 
Kurdistan und Armenien, 1892, Brunswick 1896, 47, 


54, 66-9, 74; J. Euting, Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner- | 


Arabien, Leiden 1896-1914, i, 64-5, ii, 226-7; D.G. 
Hogarth, The penetration of Arabia, London 1905, 109, 
267, 274, 291, 296, 325; JJ. Hess, Beduinennamen 
aus Zentralarabien, in SB Ak. Heidelberg, phil.-hist. K1., 
iii (1912), pt. 19 (collection of names, mainly "Utayba 
ones; T.E. Lawrence, Revolt in the desert, London 
1927, 26, 43, 84, 287; idem, Seen pillars of wis- 
dom, London 1935, 137, 197-8, 204, 490-4; H.St. 
J. Philby, The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i, 122, 
147, 155-6, 180-1, 194, 205, 313-14, ii, 213, 220, 
297; idem, Arabia of the Wahhabis, London 1928, 
index s.v. ’Ataiba; idem, Arabia, London 1930; 
A. Musil, Northem Neēd, a topographical itinerary, New 
York 1928, 268-88; idem, The manners and customs of 
the Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 264, 298, 364; 
Amin al-Rayhani, T. Naģid wa-mulhakātihi, Beirut 
1928; Fu'àd Hamza, Kalb djazirat al-Arab, Mecca 
1352/1933-4; Hafiz Wahba, Djazīrat al-‘Arab fi "I-kam 
al-ishrin, Cairo 1354/1935-6; M. von Oppenheim 
and W. Caskel, Die Beduinen, Leipzig and Wiesbaden 
1939-68; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 283, 286, 505, 507, 566; R.B. Winder, Saudi 
Arabia in the nineteenth century, London and New York 
1965; AJ. Cottrell (ed.), The Persian Gulf states, a gen- 
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(H. KINDERMANN-[C.E. Boswortu]) 
AL-'UTAYBA, Baur, a shallow, reedy lake in 
the Ghüta [9.v.] or cultivated land around Damascus 
in Syria, lying some 30 km/18 miles to the east of 
Damascus. 


Bibliography: Admiralty 
London 1943, 28-9. 
"UTAYBA s. AL-HARITH [see BISTĀM B. Kays}. 
*UTBA s. GHAZWAN b. al-Hārith b. Djabir, Abū 

‘Ubayd Allah or Abū Ghazwan al-Māzinī, from the 
Mazin tribe of Kays ‘Aylan and a half or confeder- 
ate of the Meccan clans of Nawfal or ‘Abd Shams, 
early convert to Islam and one of the oldest 
Companions of the Prophet. He was called “the 
seventh of the Seven”, i.e. of those adopting the new 
faith. He took part in the two /udiras to Ethiopia, the 
battle of Badr and many of the raids of Muhammad. 

During ‘Umar’s caliphate, he was sent from Medina 
to lead raids into Lower ‘Irak, capturing al-Ubulla 
(¢.v.], killing the marzbān of Dast Maysàn and cap- 
turing the Persian lord (sākib) of Furāt at the site of 
what later became Basra. Towards the end of 14/635 
he encamped with a group of Bedouin from the 
Upper Hidjaz, hence called the Ahl al-‘Aliya, at a 
place called Khurayba (cf. Yaküt, Buldān, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 363-4), and at some point after this built a mosque 
and dar al-imāra out of reeds, allotting lots to his war- 
riors; this became the nucleus of the mir of Basra 
[4.v.]. It seems to have become more permanent after 
“Utba died in 17/638 at the age of 57 and al-Mughira 
b. Shu'ba [g.v.] became his successor there. It was 
Abū Mūsā al-Ash‘ari [g.».] who eventually rebuilt the 
official buildings there out of sun-dried brick with 
thatched roofs. 

Bibliography: ibn Sa‘d, iti/1, 69; Balādhurī, 
Futüh, index; idem, Ansāb al-ashraf, WA, 4, 163-4; 
Ya'kübr, Ta'rkh, ii, 22, 71, 163, 166; Dīnawarī, 
122-4; Tabari, i, index; Mas'üdi, Murüdj, iv, 225 = 
$ 1558; idem, Tanbih, 357-8; Ibn Hadjar, /sába, no. 
9778; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 363 ff; Caetani, Annali, 
index to vols. iii-iv,; Ch. Pellat. Le milieu basrien et 
la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 3, 5, 8, 276; MJ. 
Morony, lrag after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, 
194-5, 245-6. _ (C.E. BosworTH) 
*UTBA ». RABI'A s. ‘App SHams B. ‘ABD MANAF, 

ABU 'L-WaLĪD, one of the chiefs of the Meccan 
tribe of Kuraysh, who refused to follow Muham- 
mad. He met his death in the battle of Badr. His 
daughter Hind [¢.v.] was the wife of Abū Sufyan [9.v.], 
and she avenged herself at Uhud on her father’s killer 
Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

Shocked by the number of adherents of Muham- 
mad, ‘Utba, having consulted the other chiefs of the 
Kuraysh, went to the Prophet to offer him anything 
he would care to ask if he would only abandon his 
propaganda. According to the traditional story, Mu- 
hammad in reply only repeated a part of süra XLI, 
which made such an impression on him that the effect 
was still visible when he rejoined his friends, whom 
he advised not to importune Muhammad any more. 
Tradition puts him in a similar light when it repre- 
sents him as one of those who, on the eve of the 
battle of Badr, endeavoured in vain to persuade the 
Kuraysh to withdraw by offering personally to pay 
blood-money for ‘Amr b. al-Hadrami, slain by the 
Muslims. ‘Utba himself was mortally wounded in the 
battle and his body was thrown into the common 
ditch (kalīb). Muhammad is said to have thought highly 
of his gifts, and later tradition is perhaps slightly more 
favourable to him than otherwise because he was an 
*Abshami but not an Umavī. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Sira, index; Muham- 
mad b. Habib, Muhabbar, 160, 162, 175; Ya‘kubi, 
Ta@rikh, ii, 6, 19, 36; Wākidī, tr. Wellhausen, 43, 
45, 50-1, 70, 80, 82; Tabari, i, index; F. Buhl, Das 
Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 183, 191, 242, 252; 
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H. Lammens, La Mecque à la veille de Vhégire, Beirut | 
1924, 69, 75; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, | 
Oxford 1953, 92-3, 121, 181; idem, Muhammad at ! 


Medina, Oxford 1956, 11, 14, 56, 263-4. 
: (AJ. WENSINCK*) 
AL-UTBI, the name of a family settled in 
Khurāsān, of Arab descent, which provided 
secretaries and viziers for the Sāmānids and early 


Ghaznawids [g.vv.] in the 4th/10th and early 5th/lith | 


centuries (from which of the *Utbas of early Islamic 
times they were descended does not seem to be speci- 
fied in the sources). 

l. Apo Dja'raR (ism and nasab variously given), 
vizier under the Sāmānid amir ‘Abd al-Malik I b. Nah 
I, from 344/956 to 348/959 and again, in company 
with Abū *Ali Muhammad al-Bal'ami [¢.v.], under his 
successor Mansür I b. Nüh I, a few years later. His 
policy aimed at strengthening the power of the ruler 
and the bureaucracy against the ambitious Turkish 


military commanders, and Kirmānī says that he ; 
restored the wealth of the state treasury to a level ; 


never seen before or after. Narshakhi (wrongly call- 
ing him Ahmad b. Hasan) says that he built a fine 
mosque in the Rīgistān of Bukhara. 

2. Anu "L-HusavN ‘ABD ALLAH B. AHMAD, appointed 
vizier to the amir Nüh II b. Mansür I in 367/977. 
Again, he endeavoured to curb the influence in the 
state of such Turkish commanders as Abu "l-Hasan 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim Sīmdjūrī, and acquired mili- 
tary as well as civil duties, but was murdered by 
agents of the generals Fa’ik and Muhammad Sīmdjūrī 
in or shortly after 372/982. His kinsman Abū Nasr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-*Utbi (see 3. below) 


worthy of the name. 
Bibliography: Nasir al-Din Munshi Kirmānī, 
Nasim al-ashār, ed. Djalal al-Din Urmawi, Tehran 


1959, 35-6; Sayf al-Din ‘Akili, Ātkār al-wuzarā”, | 


ed. Urmawi, Tehran 1337/1959, 147-8; Barthold, 

Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 110, 250-1, 

252-3. 

3. ABŪ NasR MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-DJABBAR, sec- 
retary, and famed historian of the early Ghaznawids. 

Born at Rayy ca. 350/961, through connections 
with his maternal uncle Abū Nasr al-‘Utbi, he entered 
the Sāmānid bureaucracy at Nishapür, becoming sāf:b 
al-barid there, serving as secretary to the Turkish gen- 
eral Abū "Alī Sīmdjūrī and the Ziyarid Ķābūs b. 
Wushmgir [g.».], before finally transferring to the ser- 
vice of Sebūktigin, where he worked alongside the 
great stylist Abu "I-Fath. al-Busti [¢.v.], and then of 


? 


his son Mahmüd of Ghazna. He served as an envoy 
for the new sultan to Gharčistān in 389/999 and | 


enjoyed the patronage of the vizier Ahmad b. Hasan | 


al-Maymandi [g.e.]. He was appointed sahib al-barid 
of Gandj Rustak in Badhghis, but dismissed as a result 


of intrigues by the local governor. He remained in | 
retirement tll his death in the later part of Sultan | 


Mas'üd's reign (either 427/1036 or 431/1040). 
Al-Thafālibī, Yatimat al-dahr, ed. Cairo, iv, 397-406, 
says that Abū Nasr wrote several works, including 


large number of manuscripts exist (see Brockelmann, 
P, 382-3, S I, 547-8), and several commentaries on 
it were written, e.g. the Basātīn al-fudalà? of ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nadjātī (ca. 720/1320) and Shaykh Ahmad al- 


| Manini’s al-Fath al-wahbi (1144-7/1731-4). Several Per- 


sian translations were made, including the simplified 
version of Abu "I-Sharaf Nasih Djurbādhkānī (ca. 602/ 
1205-6) (see Storey, i, 250-2). It is regrettable that no 
critical edition exists of al-‘Utbi’s work. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Th. Néldeke, Uber das Kītāb Jamint des... 

al ‘Utbi, in SBWAW, Phil.-hist. CL, xxiii (1857), 

15-102; C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire 

in Afghanistan and Eastern Iran 994: 1040, Edinburgh 

1963, 9-10; idem, Early sources for the history of the 

first four Ghaznavid sultans (977-1041), in IQ, vii 

(1965), 5-7, also in The medieval history of Iran, 

Afghanistan and Central Asia, Variorum, London 1977, 

no. XIII. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

AL-'UTBI, ABū ‘App ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 254/868 or the next year), fakiA 
of al-Andalus, originally from Cordova. 

His masters in al-Andalus were Sa‘id b. Hassan 
and the famous scholar Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi (d. 
234/848 [9.v.]), transmitter of the version of the 
Muwatt@ which became the canonical one in the 
Muslim West. In the course of a rihla to the East, 
he studied with Asbagh b. al-Faradj and Sahnün b. 
Sa‘id (d. 240/854 [9.v.]), author of the Mudawwana, 
one of the key texts in the diffusion of Maliki doc- 
trine in the mediaeval Muslim West. Al-"Utbī was 
considered an expert on fikh, and especially on masa’ il, 


: juridical questions, and with others was a muskāwar 
rightly considered him as the last vizier of the Samanids | 


(consultant faķīh) [see sHORA. 2.] under the Umayyad 
amir Muhammad. He had numerous disciples, the fakih 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubàba (d. 314/926) being 
notable here. 

Al-‘Utbi wrote a work on Maliki law, al-Mustakhradja 
min al-asmi‘a, also known as the ‘Utbiyya. This is an 
important compilation of masa’il, gathered by means 
of sessions of sama by the most important transmit- 
ters of Maliki doctrine such as Ibn al-Ķāsim. Although 
criticised by some traditionists, the work had a wide 
diffusion in al-Andalus and North Africa, and was 
used and consulted in later times. Its transmission 
through the mediaeval period can be plotted through 
Ibn Khayr’s Fahrasa, BAH, ix-x, 241-3, Ahmad al- 
Mandjür (d. 995/1587), Fihns, Rabat 1976, 18, and 
Hādjdjī Khalifa, ed. Flügel, iv, 183-4. On the frag- 
ments which have been preserved of the Mustakhradja, 
see Sezgin, GAS, i, 472, and M. Muranyi, Materialien 
zur malikitischen Rechtsliteratur, Wiesbaden 1984, 50-65. 
The text has been preserved in its entirety within the 
commentary which Abu 'I-Walīd Ibn Rushd al-Djadd 
(d. 520/1126 [g.». in Suppl.]) wrote on it, the K. al- 


| Bayàn wa "I-tahsil (various eds., "Beirut 1988-91, 22 vols.). 


Bibliography: Given in the arücle. 
- (ANA FERNANDEZ FÉLIX) 
AL- UTBĪ, Aso ‘App AL-RAHMĀN MUHAMMAD b. 


i ‘Abd Allah (Ubayd Allāh) b. ‘Amr (as given by Ibn 


poetry and a Latā'if al-kuttāb, but his fame rests on | 
the sole surviving one, al-Kitāb al-Yamini, a history of | 
the reign of Sebüktigin and that of (Yamin al-Dawla) : 
Mahmūd up to 411/1020. The model for its ornate ; 


and verbose style was, the author states, Abii Ishak 
Ibrahim al-Sabi’’s history of the Būyids, the K. al- 
Tādi. Despite its eulogies of the Ghaznawid rulers and 


| Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbis, iv, 397), early *Abbà- 


sid poet. 

He was born in Basra, a descendant of ‘Utba b. Abi 
Sufyan, and moved to Baghdad, dying in 228/842-3. 
Al-'Utbi was a poet (“one of the modern [muhdath] 


. stallion poets, whose verse was plentiful and excel- 


their exploits, the Yamini is by no means neglectful : 
of the darker sides of their reigns. Its florid style . 
ensured its great popularity in the Islamic East; a : 


lent”: Ibn Khallikàn, 399-400), tribal historian (i.e. of 
the akkbār of his own clan, the Bani Umayya—did 
this assume the form of anti-‘Abbasid polemics?), and 
writer of epistles: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 121, lauds his 
command of Arabic. Among his authorities was 
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Sa‘d al-Kasir (for Umayyad history: see Ibn al-Nadim, 
90). He counted al-Sidjistānī and al-Riyāshī among 
his pupils, suggesting an interest in philology: see the 
khabar given by Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit, concern- 
ing a Bedouin aphorism, presumably derived from his 
K. al-A'ārīb (“On the Desert Arabs"). Scant excerpts 
of his prose compositions (see Sezgin, GAS, i, 372 for 
a full list of al-Mas'üdi's references to him, and Ibn 
Khallikan, ii, 37, 201, iii, 258) and smatterings of his 
verse (of an occasional nature, mellifluous and unexcep- 
tional: upon exclusion by a chamberlain, on old age, 
and a threnody for dead sons) have been preserved. 
Al-"Utbī was probably a £atb [g.v.]: Ibn al-Nadim's 
entry (90) associates him with official functionaries, 
classifying him with the epistolary scribes whose pro- 
ductions were collected in a compendium (kilab madjmū‘. 
117). The following tides are mentioned: K. al-Khayl 
(“On horses”), K. al-Nisà^ al-lātī ahbabna wa-abghadna 
(“On women whose love turned to hate”), K. al-Akhlak 
(“On ethics”) and K. al-Dhabih (“On immolations”). 
The khabar (Ibn Khallikan, 400) concerning the zarāfa, 
an Abyssinian hybrid beast, suggests learning of the 
catholicity encountered in his contemporary al-Djahiz 
[g.v.]. An anti-Umayyad polemic is discernible in the 
tradition, originating with Ibn Kutayba (Mafārif, ed. 
‘Ukasha, Cairo 1969, 538) that he was “passionately 
fond of drinking”. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
: (J.E. MONTGOMERY) 

aL- UTBI, Ast Nasr MUHAMMAD [see AL-"UTBĪ. 3.]. 

AL-UTHAL, AL-ATHĀL (A), a pot used in the 
sublimation process in chemistry for causing 
bodies to pass from the solid state to that of gaseous 
aggregation by means of steam pressure. The word 
is a rendering of ai®&An (steam, fine smoke") which, 
via Syriac ītalī (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum", 55), 
became Arabic al-uthäl and lived on among the Latins 
as aludel (alutel). Representations of the device are 
found in M. Bertholet, La chimie au Moyen Age, i, 149, 
150, 156. The contrivance serves to sublimate mer- 
cury (zaybak), sulphur, orpiment (zamikh) and the like. 
It is made of glass or clay (fakkkhar) and consists of 
two tubes (zikk, actually hoses) fitted together. The 
mineral is put in the lower tube, the two tubes are 
fitted together with clay and the whole is put on the 
fire. The ascending smoke gets to the upper tube, 
cools down and produces the desired sublimate. 

Bibliography: Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des 

mots espagnols el portugais dérivés de l'arabe, Leiden 1869, 

repr. Amsterdam 1965, 187-8, after the glossary of 

Ibn al-Hashsha? on Razi's K. a/-Mansūrī, Kh“ arazmi, 

Mafātīh al-"ulūm, ed. Van Vloten, 257, tr. E. Wiede- 

mann, in Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. 

W. Fischer, i, 695; Dozy, Suppl., s.v. athàl; Berthelot, 

op. cit, ii, 111, 133. (A. DIETRICH) 

‘UTHMAN [for this name in the Turkish context, 
see ‘OTHMAN]. » 

“UTHMAN 5s. ‘AFFAN, the third of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs (23-35/644-55) He 
belonged to the great Meccan family of the Banü 
Umayya [g.v.], and more particularly to the branch 
of Abu '1-"Āsī who was his grandfather; for his geneal- 
ogy, see Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, U. 23, and the 
table in UMAvvA. His sudden support for the Prophet’s 
preaching began his life as a Muslim. 

‘Uthman was a very rich merchant and an ac- 
complished man of the world. The tradition which 
represented him as the very esssence of beauty and 
elegance to the extent of being overgroomed may very 
well have been authentic, precisely because it was so 
strange. Whatever deep motive led him to embrace 


a cause with such an obscure origin will always remain 
a mystery. Part of the historiographical tradition rel- 
ates the conversion of "Uthmān with his marriage to 
Rukayya [g.v.], the daughter of Muhammad; but other 
sources, probably more correctly, place his marriage 
after his entry into Islam. The conversion of "Uthmān, 
the first socially high-ranking Muslim, certainly cre- 
ated a stir and contributed to the success of the new 
religion. However, his personal action in this field was 
never remarkable. An indolent personality, though 
one marked by a lively faith and great generosity, is 
attributed by tradition to "Uthmān. This was unlikely 
to have been an invention to excuse the inactivity of 
the caliph with respect to the malpractices of his offi- 
cials, for the lack of energy and initiative ascribed to 
*Uthmān had become clear right from the start of 
his career, and this must have been a real defect of 
character. He is thought to have taken part in the 
two emigrations to Abyssinia and was later one of 
the muhadjirün to Medina. Certainly, he does not seem 
to have taken part in the battle of Badr (he is said 
to have been looking after his sick wife at the time; 
nevertheless, the Prophet thought he had been pre- 
sent and therefore assigned him part of the booty). 
After the death of Rukayya the alliance between 


*Uthmàn and the Prophet was renewed by his marriage 
| to another of the Prophet's daughters, Umm Kulthüm 


[g.v.]. The doubts that have been raised (see Lammens, 
Fütima el les filles de Mahomet, 3-5) over the authenticity 
of this marriage are not justified, in particular because 
the papyrus roll of Ibn Lahi‘a early bore witness to 
it (see R.G. Khoury, ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lahra, 282, tradi- 
tions 260-1, and 183, 7-8). Furthermore, there were 
clear advantages in such a union with a Meccan 
aristocrat. 

In the lifetime of the Prophet and during the cali- 
phates of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, 'Uthmàn played a 
most unobtrusive role. Hence the question is raised 
of how it came about that the council (shard [9.v.]) 
set up by ‘Umar on his deathbed should have cho- 
sen him as the successor to the second caliph. The 
sources relating to the history of this diligent "con- 
clave" have been analysed minutely by Caetani, but 
it is only too obvious that the mystery of such a 
secret debate is destined to elude the critical appraisal 
of history forever. Candidates who were too out- 
standing cancelled each other out. One of these was 
‘Ali, whose election would have signified the repudi- 
ation of the politics of ‘Umar. Such also, it would 
seem, were Zubayr and Talha, who were opponents 
of ‘Umar and suspected of ambition and greed. Of 
the three remaining candidates, Sa'd b. Abi Waķķās, 
«Abd al-Rahmàn b. ‘Awf and "'Uthmān, one would 
imagine that the reason the last was chosen, in addi- 
tion to his marriage connections with the Prophet, 
would be the fact that he belonged to the clan of 
the Umayyads, and this would be the most decisive 
argument in his favour. The Umayyads, even in the 
lifetime of Muhammad and especially in the caliphate 
of ‘Umar, had already partly regained the position 
they had enjoyed in the Djāhiliyya. It is pointless to 
imagine that Abt Sufyan, the head of the family, had 
been the deus ex machina of the politics of the first 
twenty years of the régime of the caliphate, and it 
would be naive to portray the Umayyads as having 
formed a sort of “secret committee” with the Islamic 
state to command at will. In reality, the Umayyads 
were able to wield their influence more because of the 
indisputable talent in public affairs which some of their 
members possessed than because of their noble birth. 
But from the time of “Umar this was counterbalanced 
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by the part played by the other elements, and in par- 
ticular by the oldest “Companions of the Prophet”. 
It was the strong personality of the second caliph 
which enabled him to maintain equilibrium between 
a number of heterogeneous factions who were often 
opposed to each other. 

But this was not the case with ‘Uthman. In fact 
as Wellhausen earlier observed, and as Caetani has 
amply demonstrated, ‘Uthman only furthered and de- 
veloped the politics of ‘Umar. The difficulties which 
he encountered were merely the consequence of the 


premises posed by his predecessor, but it was at this | 


point that the differences in their talents became i 


noticeable. 

The tragedy which brought a bloody end to the 
reign of *Uthmàn and ushered in the period of civil 
wars has caused much embarrassment to Arab histo- 


riographers. They have been obliged to record the | 
series of grievances brought against "Uthmān's regime | 


by his opponents, or vice versa, to recognise that the 
caliph had sinned against the law of his land, or even 
that his accusers, among whom were some of the 
most venerated patriarchs of this land, had lied or 
had been wrong. It was thanks to this distressing 
dilemma (from which the orthodox tradition extracted 
itself by the expedient of the “excusable error” and 
other subtle distinctions) that the long list of griev- 
ances has been preserved for us in great detail in the 
writings of Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, a/-Riyāģ al-nadira 
fi manakib al-ashara, ti, 137-52; al-Baladhuri, Ansāb, v, 
1-124. This work is of importance as it corrects and 
completes certain aspects of the information previously 
known, although it does not add much new material. 

The first grievance, and perhaps the most serious, 


was that he had nominated members of his family | 


for provincial governorships. While Syria had long 
been in the hands of the Umayyad Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyān, at Basra and at Küfa "Uthmān replaced Abū 


Mūsā al-Ash‘art and Saíd b. Abr Waķķās [g.ve.] by | 


his two relatives ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz and 
al-Walid b. ‘Ukba [g.vv.], his half-brother. When the 
latter was deposed, after being involved in a scan- 
dalous affair, he was replaced by another Umayyad, 
Sa'id b. al-‘As, to whom is attributed the well-known 
saying "the sawdd of Küfa is the garden of the 
Kuraysh". Even Egypt, first conquered by ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, fell to ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh, who 
was not an Umayyad and whose past was dubious. 
Finally, the private counsellor of the caliph, whose 
disastrous influence was described by tradition, was 
Marwan b. al-Hakam b. Abi "Asi, the first cousin 
of the caliph, who had recalled his father from the 
exile to which the Prophet had condemned him. 

It is impossible to deny a certain nepotism in the 
measures taken by ‘Uthman. However, his deeper 
motives must also be recognised. It was his intention 
to establish unity in his government and administra- 


tion, which was threatened by the excessive inde- : 
pendence enjoyed by his governors (see for example, | 


for matters relating to the nomination of judges, 
Khoury, Zur Emennung von Richtern, 197 ff. but cf. the 
views here of B. Johansen, Wahrheit und Geltungsanspruch. 


Kur Begründung und Begrenzung der Autorität des Oadi-Urteils , 
im islamischen Recht, in La Giustizia nell'alto medioevo (secoli. : 
IX-X1), ii, Spoleto 1997, 975-1065, esp. 981-2 n. 16). ` 
It was on the whole the same purpose as that pur- ` 
sued by ‘Umar, but by dint of his energy and pres- ; 


tige he had succeeded in conveying the weight of his 
authority even to the governors of other tribes and 
clans. ‘Uthman believed he would be able to obtain 
the same results by using officials who were bound 


to him by blood ties, but he was not successful. The 
roles were reversed and it was the caliph who sub- 
mitted to the influence of his relatives (perhaps, how- 
ever, to a lesser extent than the official historiography 
implies. Furthermore, popular discontent recognised 
this as the sole cause of the calamities and assumed 
that they were probably not the result of the char- 
acter of the official involved. 

The system of the dīwān instituted by ‘Umar 
required that war booty be perpetually increased, since 
the regular tax returns on the ahl al-dhimma were not 
enough for the salaries of the new recruits who were 
flocking to the provinces from the heart of Arabia, 
and it is one of the great merits of Caetani to have 
drawn attention to this. This was also the motivation 
for the new expeditions which continuously extended 
the frontiers of the Arab empire during the caliphate 
of *Uthmàn. One such expedition resulted in the con- 
quest of the last provinces of the Sāsānid empire, 
whose dynasty came to an abrupt end with the mur- 
der of the last of their kings Yazdagird III. Another 
was the occupation of Armenia; and then again a 
series of incursions were made along the coast of 
North Africa into Nubia and into Asia Minor, and 
by sea into the Eastern Mediterranean. If the con- 
quests accomplished or begun by the Arabs during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman were all to be examined, 


dt would be clear that, though they may not have 


had the prodigious verve of those which took place 


| under “Umar, nonetheless they marked in an impos- 


ing manner on the one hand the end of the initial 
period of the Arab empire, and on the other the pre- 
lude to the second period of expansion, that of the 
Umayyads. 

The booty gleaned from these expeditions was, how- 
ever, perhaps not as abundant as might have been 
hoped. Moreover, another of the grievances brought 
against "Uthmān arose from the fact that, instead of 
assigning such booty as there was to the fighters as 
a whole, he held back part of it for his governors 
and for members of his family, and thus developed 
the system of land grants (Katà^i* [see pay‘a; ĶATĪA]) 


| which had already generally been practised by ‘Umar. 


In this action is also possible to see a conscious attempt 
to create property for the state rather than simply 
being a means of enriching his relatives, which is a con- 
cept totally opposed to the populist procedure of a total 
division of the spoils of war among the combatants. 

The Islamic empire tended from internal necessity 
to favour an ordered administration modelled on that 
of the Byzantines or the Persians. ‘The one which ‘Umar 
had already drafted, the one which the Umayyads 
later realised in part and which the ‘Abbasids achieved, 
was the transformation of the incoherent and anarchis- 
tic grouping of the tribes and of an absolute monar- 
chy; this was also the programme embarked on by 
"Uthmān. He can be reproached for not having been 
able to choose the best methods of going about it, and 
can also be accused of not being up to the task, but 
his plan was adequate and merely followed the ideal 
set by ‘Umar. Moreover, the economic crisis that was 


| the inevitable consequence of the sudden enrichment 


of the Arab masses made it essential for the state to 
economise and to cut back on the total number of 
military allowances [see ‘aTA’]; in turn these only 
served to increase the number of the discontented. 
One of the measures which contributed most to the 
opposition of the religious lobby to "Uthmān, formed 
by the old Companions of the Prophet who were of 
simple or servile origins (Ammar b. Yasir, Abū Dharr, 
‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd [g.vv.], etc.) and the influence 
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of which the people strongly resented, was the offi- 
cial promulgation of the Kur'an (see Nóldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, ii, 42-119). What appeared to be 
the most offensive part of this procedure was the 
destruction of copies from the provinces. ‘Uthman was 
probably compelled to do this out of consideration 
for religious order and liturgy, but perhaps the dom- 
inant motive was still political in nature. The Kur 
[g.v.] who were the custodians and also, of course, 
the readers and interpreters of the sacred text, by 
their very position held enormous power over the 
masses, and this in a sense placed them outside the 
scope of the central authorities. These in turn had 
no way of checking whether the Kur'ànic passages 
used by the urrā” were authentic or not. By remov- 
ing this weapon from them and by setting itself up 
as the sole custodian of revelation, the ruling power 
intended to bring about unity and to establish its ab- 
solute power over the state. It was, however, only a 
natural reaction for the opposition to this tendency 
to accuse the caliph of having mutilated and destroyed 
the divine word. 

*Uthmàn succeeded in making enemies for himself 
with many different groups; he became the scapegoat 
of the turbulent elements among the amsār [see MIsR] 
because of economic difficulties. They were inclined 
to accuse the caliph of confiscating the property of 
Muslims for his own benefit. A new pieüsm was 
emerging to which the affirmation of the authority of 
the state seemed against the egalitarian principles laid 
down by the Prophet. And finally, formerly deposed 
governors and leading Companions, like Talha, al- 
Zubayr and ‘Ali, now out of power, were eager for 
it. It is questionable whether "Uthmān, while obvi- 
ously following the course of conduct imposed on him 
by the needs of the state and by the example of his 
predecessor, would have been able to avoid the des- 
tiny which overtook him and which so deeply dis- 
rupted Islamic unity. Though any answer to this sort 
of question will always be uncertain, in the realms of 
history it is possible to surmise that a more intelli- 
gent mind and a more energetic temperament than 
his (or rather a real political genius such as Mu‘awiya, 
had he been head of state) would perhaps have over- 
come these difficulties. Perhaps his counsellor Marwan, 


too, who some thirty years later would show himself | 


equal to a no less difficult situation, was lacking in 
experience or prudence. Certainly ‘Uthman was inca- 
pable on his own, but he was also badly advised, and 
the very Umayyads whom he had showered with 
favours and riches preferred to think of themselves 
than of their relative in danger. 

How the events took place can here be dealt with 
only summarily. Tradition mechanically divides the 
caliphate of "Uthmān into two periods of equal length, 
six years (23-29) of good government followed by six 
years (30-35) of lawlessness and disorder. The change 
is represented symbolically by the loss of the Prophet's 
seal which according to legend, "Uthmān dropped into 
the well of Aris in the year 30. Moreover, it was 
precisely at this period that the first rebellious move- 
ments began which were first seen in ‘Irak, the region 
which suffered most from the economic crisis and 
where the dissident forces were most widespread. Abū 
Dharr, one of the precursors of asceticism in Islam, 
was exiled to Syria with some of his companions, and 
later sent down to al-Rabadha [g.v.] to die there in 
destitution. Though the episode concerning him is 


embellished by legend, it is characteristic of the atti- | 


tude of the emerging pietism with respect to the 
worldly transformation of the caliph. 


Even more serious trouble erupted at Küfa in the 
years 32-3/652-4, under the leadership of the kurrā”, 
whose religious nature merged with political activity 
and who collected about them doubtful elements. 
Despite a few severe measures adopted against them, 
the faction leaders succeeded in provoking the depo- 
sition of Sa'īd b. al-‘As, who was replaced by the 
former governor of Basra, Abū Misa al-Ash'art, him- 
self a pietist and an adversary of "Uthmān. From that 
time onwards Küfa was beyond the reach of the cen- 
tral government. 

Even in Egypt, Ibn Abi Sarh had to yield to the 
violence of a group led by the young Muhammad b. 
Abi Hudhayfa, who, although he was the adopted 
son of ‘Uthman, nevertheless opposed him. It seems that 
the wily ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who had retreated to Palestine 
after being deposed, secretly supported the revolution- 
ary movement in Egypt. The role of this movement 
must have been more important than was previously 
believed, since the payrus of Ibn Lahi‘a described the 
events from an Egyptian perspective and noted that 
the number of Egyptians involved in besieging the 
caliph was plainly greater than that of other parties 
(see Khoury, ‘Abd Allāh Ibn Lahi‘a, 181 ff, 190 ff). 
The storm which was already looming broke at the 
end of 35/656 when the rebel troops advanced from 
the three provinces on Medina. The first to arrive 
were the Egyptian troops with ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. 


| ‘Udays at their head, and they went on the Friday 


to worship in the mosque of the Prophet (id:d., 116, 
282). Dramatic exchanges took place between the Egyp- 
tian troops and the caliph. The grievances against 
"Uthmān were set forth in extremely harsh language. 
But the rebels were disarmed by the humility and 
conciliatory attitude of the caliph, who consented to 
all their demands, promised to repeal all his previous 
measures and to change his governors. The Egyptians 
left satisfied, but on the way back, at the sand flats 
of al-‘Arish, a messenger from "Uthmān was stopped 
and a letter taken from him addressed by ‘Uthman 
to Ibn Abi Sarh containing the order to put to death 
or to mutilate the leaders of the movement on their 
return. 

The Egyptians were furious, retraced their steps and 
returned to Medina, determined on vengeance. It was 
at this point that the changes in fortune occurred, 
described by the papyrus roll of ‘Abd Allah b. Lahr‘a, 
which indicates that Ibn ‘Udays was at the head of 
the Egyptians (the account of the second siege). 
*Uthmàn denied that the letter was authentic and 
even insinuated that it had been forged by his ene- 
mies to ruin him. Although the official tradition has 
the tendency to ascribe this lie to Marwan, there is 
also evidence of other versions and even one (preserved 
only by al-Balādhurī) which claims that "Uthmān had 
suspected ‘Ali. In fact, this is what Caetani (Annali, 
viii, 159), without any knowledge of this text, had 
already supposed. It is well known from other sources 
that it was a common practice to invent false docu- 
ments designed to destroy an enemy who could not 
be defeated in any other way; but whatever one may 
think of this shady episode, it is certain that, whether 
or not it was the immediate cause of the tragic end 
of "Uthmān, other factors had already been set in 
motion. The events actually led, according to the 
papyrus, to a second siege of the house of "Uthmān, 
and the caliph began to speak in the presence of Abü 
Thawr al-Fahmi. The latter informed him of the re- 
turn of the soldiers to destroy him, and then comes 
the oldest self-defence of the caliph that is known in 
its original version in Islam (see Khoury, ‘ddd Allah 
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Ibn Lahra, 281, traditions 256 ff). In this text, Uthmān 
insists on the falsehood of the accusations levelled 


against him, highlights his role as the fourth person | 


to adopt Islam, his oral collection of the Kur'àn from 
as far back as the lifetime of the Prophet, his mar- 


riage to two of the Prophet’s daughters (without nam- | 


ing them) as well as his exemplary spiritual life in 


the Dhahiliyya and in Islam (ibid., 282, traditions 260- : 


4). Most hypocritical of all were the old Companions 


who opposed him in an underhanded manner. They ; 
did not dare to become accomplices in the violent ; 


deposition of the caliph, but neither did they wish to 


help him against the rebels; and so they, and in par- | 
ticular "Alī, maintained a malevolent neutrality. The ! 
Prophet's widow ‘A’isha [g.e.], who had led a violent | 
campaign against "Uthmān, preferred to avoid the | 


issue at the last moment on the pretext of a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. 


In his extremity, ‘Uthman knew how to retain all | 


his dignity. He refused to abdicate, and after a siege, 


the length of which was variously estimated by dif- | 


ferent sources, some individuals were able to enter 


his house in the final days of 35 (June 656). They : 


were led by Muhammad b. Abi Bakr [g.v.], the son 


of the first caliph and the brother of «Ā'isha, and it | 


was he who seized "Uthmān. It is not clear whether 
he was the one who struck the final blow, or if it 
was someone else; tradition cites several names, and 


it is evident that right from the beginning the whole : 


affair was obscure. It is said that the caliph's blood 


flowed on to the copy of the Ķuržān which he was | 


reading when he was attacked. His wife, the Kalbiyya 
Nā'ila bt. al-Furafisa, was injured, and the house was 
ransacked. During the night his body was buried in 
deepest secrecy by his wife and a few close friends. 
The troops which Mu'àwiya had sent from Syria (tradi- 
tion claims that they arrived too late and accuses 


them of duplicity) received the news of the murder | 
when they were half-way there, and so they hastened | 


to return. The same papyrus begins (see ibid, 244) 


with the pursuit of the Egyptian murderers, eventu- | 


ally imprisoned by Mu'àwiya in Lydda (Palestine), 


whose leader, Ibn *Udays, took flight but was recap- ! 


tured by a horseman and was battered to death. 
The election of the new caliph took place amid an 

atmosphere of tumult and terror, as is well known 

(see Caetani, Annal, ix, 321-42). According to this 


author, it demonstrates that no previous agreement : 
existed between the leading Companions which could | 


probably be thought to have anticipated these events. 


The election of ‘Ali was unquestionably due not so i 


much to the prestige afforded him by his family con- 
nections and his alliance with the Prophet, but more 
to the support of the Ansar who had regained influ- 
ence in their city while the Umayyad party was in 
disarray. But right from its inception, the new régime 


was destined to be attacked either by other competi- ` 


tors disappointed in their expectations, or by Mu‘awiya, 
the only Umayyad governor who had remained in 
control of his province. 


From then on, any political unity of Islam was over, | 
and soon religious unity also, making way for a period 


of civil wars and schisms. The caliphate of ‘Uthman 
and his bloody end marked a turning point in Islamic 
history and attributed an importance to the third 
caliph certainly not merited by what was in fact an 
altogether rather mediocre personality. History, and 
especially literary history, was captivated by his mur- 
der and wove various narratives around it, some of 
which were noteworthy and have been passed on under 
the heading of fima (g.v., and ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lahra, 


| 211-17; here there are different definitions of the term 
; which the papyrus uses; see also Sellheim, 88-9). 
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‘UTHMAN pB. FUDI, sc. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad 
b. "Uthmān b. Salih, known as Ibn Füdi (or Usuman 
Dan Fodio, to use the current Hausa form) (1754- 
1817), the founder of the largest independent 
state in 19th century Africa. A shaykh of the 
Kadiriyya, in 1804-8 he led a djihad that overthrew 
the existing sultanates in Hausaland and Bornu in 
what is now northern Nigeria. By preaching publicly 
and attracting students of all kinds, by writing ver- 
nacular poetry and books of instruction in Arabic, he 
inspired a reform movement that transformed the role 
of Islam in West Africa: what had been the profes- 
* sion mainly of religious specialists became the every- 
; day religion of ordinary people, including peasants 
; and herders, women and slaves. 

' Usuman dan Fodio was born on Sunday, 15 De- 
| cember 1754 at Maratta near Konni in northwestern 
Hausaland (on today's Niger-Nigerian frontier. He 
died in the newly-built capital, the city of Sokoto 
[¢.v.], on Sunday, 20 April 1817. In February 1804, 
at the start of the dad, he was elected by his com- 
munity as the first Imam and Amir al-mu^minin of the 
state that has since the 1960s become known as the 
"Sokoto Caliphate". By December 1808 the last of 
the great Hausa cities had fallen to the reformers, 

and in 1812 the Shehu (as he is popularly called) was 
able to divide the state into two halves, one under 

his son Muhammad Bello [g.v.] and the other under 
his brother ‘Abd Allah at Gwandu. He then devoted 

; himself again to teaching Süfism and writing. He was 
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a powerful preacher and prolific author, writing over 
a hundred works in prose and more than fifty in 
verse. As a poet he wrote in both Arabic and Fulfulde, 
many of the Fulfulde poems being later translated 
into Hausa. It is not proven that he wrote any poetry 
in Hausa but he preached in that language, while 
Fulfulde was his language of everyday use. 

His career divides broadly into three periods. The 
first, 1774-94, is a period of preaching. As a young 
scholar, he travelled to study under various local 
shaykhs and toured, preaching in Zamfara and for a 
while tutoring the sons of the Sultan of Gobir. He 
debated with other scholars, for example over the 
propriety of having women in the audience at teach- 
ing sessions or over whether knowledge of kalām was 
necessary for qualifying as a Muslim (and therefore 
having the rights of the Muslim *caste"). In general, 
the Shehu's position was populis: anyone, he argued, 
was a Muslim if he correctly carried out the prac- 
tices of Islam. These were explained in his major 
didactic work of the period, /hya al-sunna wa-ikhmad 
al-bida*. 

The second period, 1794-1810, was marked by a 
turning towards militancy. In 1794 he had a crucial 
vision, in which the Prophet instructed Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Ķādir al-Djīlānī [q.v.] to invest the Shehu person- 
ally with the sword of truth; before this time, neither 
a Muslim Süfi scholar such as Usuman nor his stu- 
dents would carry weapons. But now, with the explicit 
authority of both the Prophet and his own Shaykh 
in the Kadiriyya, the Shehu could order his follow- 
ers to take up arms and defend themselves. The 
rapidly rising numbers of peasants converting to Islam 
had been causing concern to the local state authori- 
ües (especially in war-ravaged Zamfara), not least as 
these new Muslims then claimed exemption from both 
taxation and military service, and often ceased to work 
for their fathers. Conversion was especially popular 
among slaves, who ran away to any shaykh who refused 
to let his new students return to slavery or be sold 
to non-Muslim owners. Once the Muslims had armed 
themselves, they forfeited their general immunity as 
religious specialists, and all Muslims—including con- 
servative communities of Fulbe scholars—became tar- 
gets for raids by the local military. It is therefore not 
surprising that there were Muslims even among his 
kinsmen who did not support the Shehu in his call 
for diihàd; they argued that the sultans in power were 
already Muslim and that the Shehu was therefore 
simply a trouble-maker. 

The majority of the Shehu’s students whose names 
are preserved in contemporary lists were Fulbe [4.v.], 
as were both the majority of his military allies in the 
Sokoto region and the majority of those to whom he 
gave flags of command in regions that were to become 
amirates. Some early supporters who were not Fulbe, 
such as Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salàm (of Gimbana and, later, 
Kware) or Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Chacha (of Raba, 
in Nupe), were killed by djihadist forces. Of the ģiihād 
leaders, only Ya'küb of Bauchi was not a Pullo or 
member of the Fulbe, but he had been a young stu- 
dent of the Shehu before the diihad and had been 
given a wife from Zamfara. Apart from his fellow- 
Fulbe, the Shehu's closest mentors and allies were 
Berber or Tuareg scholars from the Sahel, especially 
his shaykh Djibril b. ‘Umar from the town of Agadēs 
in the north; Djibril had been an early advocate of 
dyihad before being exiled. 

The period of militancy culminates in the gjihād of 
1804-8. As a shaykh now over 50 years old, Usuman 
did not himself take up arms, though on certain crit- 


ical occasions he went to the battlefield to support 
by prayer the djihadist forces. Though ‘Alt Jedo was 
appointed Amir al-djaysh to control the young djihādist 
militants, the Shehu used to give out flags for spe- 
cific campaigns, especially to his son Muhammad Bello 
and his brother ‘Abd Ullah; as commanders of expe- 
ditions they tried to enforce the rules on booty. Dur- 
ing this period, the books which he wrote under the 
pressure of dihàd (such as Bayan wudjüb al-higjra ‘ala 
"l'ibàd wa-bayān nasb al-imàm wa-ikamat al-ģjihād) are 
polemical and strict in their interpretations of the laws 
governing ģjikād and on who is and who is not to 
be counted as a Muslim. The result was that many 
states whose rulers were Muslim by any ordinary defi- 
nition were declared to be legitimate targets of djihad. 
His ģiihād was therefore not against pagans but pri- 
marily against Muslims unwilling to accept reform. 

The Shehu’s community had been so outnumbered 
that their ultimate victory in the gjihād seemed mirac- 
ulous, and this made some believe the Shehu might 
be the Mahdi [9.v.]. This he rejected (at most he was 
the mudjaddid [g.v.] for the 13th Islamic century); he 
was also personally disinclined at first to believe that 
the coming of the Mahdi was imminent. In 1806, 
however, he became convinced and sent a message 
to his regional flagbearers to be ready for the com- 
ing of the Mahdi. It was an extremely difficult time: 
deaths from famine and disease exceeded deaths even 
from dihàd, and cattle were dying in an epizootic. In 
such a crisis, millenarian expectations perhaps per- 
suaded waverers to join the very risky but righteous 
cause of gihad. The Shehu did not, however, support 
a hidjra to Mecca to await a putative Mahdi; indeed, 
neither he nor any of his independent successors ever 
left the Sokoto region, whether for the pilgrimage or 
on campaign. Instead, visitors were to come to Sokoto 
from other parts of West Africa, the Middle East and 
Europe, bringing with them their books, new tech- 
nologies and ideas. 

The third period, the period of pragmatism and 
power, from 1810 to 1817, was when the Shehu with- 
drew largely from the administration of the state. His 
ideas during this period—as expressed, for example, 
in his Nadjm al-ikhwan yahtadiina bihi bi-idhn Allah fi 
umür al-zamān—are much more moderate than they 
were during the d@hdd: practices that were previously 
taken as proof of un-Islamic government were now 
not ruled out. The imperatives of establishing effec- 
tive administration took precedence. His small com- 
munity of scholars and students had turned into a 
large state dependent on a military element more 
interested in materialism than Süfi discipline; as a 
result, the scholarly, quietist element of the commu- 
nity located itself at Gwandu, leaving the Shehu as 
a beacon to pilgrims in his house on the edges of 
the city at Sokoto. 

Especially in the last two years of his life (1815- 
17), the Shehu was regarded as a saint, with people 
coming to his house anxious to touch his clothes or 
acquire pieces of his hair. This worried him: he expli- 
citly denied he was a wal, though he admitted he 
could listen in on the conversations of the diim and 
had other unusual powers that obliterated distance. 
Several miracles are attributed to him, a number of 
which were recounted in a book written twenty years 
after his death by his son’s vizier Gidado, who had 
married Asma’, the learned daughter of the Shehu. 
The Shehu also worried whether he had been respon- 
sible for the death of Muslims in the course of the 
diihád, but he had now stopped writing. Though trou- 
bled by disturbed sleep and illness in his last years, 
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he was still well enough at 63 to father a child by 
a concubine, his son ‘Isa being born posthumously in 
1817. 

The Shehu's own family was large. He had 37 
children by a total of 13 wives (including at least one 
concubine); one of his sons had 63 children, a son- 
in-law 48. He insisted on his wives being in purdah 


(which was unusual at the time), and he educated his | 


daughters to become major poets in their own right. 
He wrote in verse about the proper behaviour of a 
husband to his wives, and he was concerned with the 
sexual morality of Fulbe women, describing graphi- 
cally the provocativeness of their dress and manner. 
His preaching depicted powerfully the terrors of hell- 
fire and the need to avoid the sins that make ^a 
Muslim in the morning become a pagan by the 


evening". His work, filled with detailed practical advice, ; 


has a strongly moral dimension which is often over- 

shadowed by the emphasis on his political success. 
The Shehu called upon his Fulbe supporters to 

intermarry and thus break down their divisive clan- 


nishness and concern for social hierarchy. Himself a : 
Torodo and a descendant of migrants from the Senegal | 


valley, the Shehu traced his origin back to Arabs (and 
Jews, according to his brother; the claim to descent 
from the Prophet was only made after his death). His 
family did not identify themselves as “Blacks” (ai-Sūdān); 
rather, they were the rulers for these Sadan and felt 
it their task to establish for them a truly Islamic umma; 
a Sūdānī was appointed muezzin to the new com- 
munity, in the manner of the Prophet Muhammad. 

On his death, the Shehu was buried (as was the 
custom) in his house, which by the 1850s had become 
the focus for the Yan Taru, an association of Muslim 
women who made regular visits to his grave. This 
was part of a concerted attempt by the Sokoto leader- 
ship to link the Kadiriyya with the Shehu and resist 
the growing success of the Tidjaniyya [g.v.] in attract- 
ing converts, hence the translations made into Hausa 
of the Shehu's poetry as well as the composition of 


books about the djihad and the Shehu's life. In the : 


20th century, the focus of attention has shifted some- 
what away from the Shehu and on to his son, 


Muhammad Bello, as the role model for the politically | 
able. In particular, the Premier of Nigeria's Northern | 
Region added “Bello” to his name and used to pray | 
; in Ibn Radjab, i, 384-87). 


publicly at Bello's tomb in Wurno; and it is Bello's 
house that has remained the caliphal palace in Sokoto. 
Nonetheless, the Shehu's house is preserved and is 
still visited, particularly by the old; but responsibility 
for developing a modern Ķādirī /arika for northern 
Nigeria has since passed from the Shaykh's heirs in 


Sokoto. Several of his books, however, remain in print | 


and are widely sold in rural markets, while his songs 
can be heard even today far beyond the boundaries 
of Sokoto. 

Bibliography: D.M. Last, The Sokoto Caliphate, 


*UTHMAN s. MARZÜK s. Humayp B. SALAMA 
AL-KURASHĪ, Ast "AMR (d. 564/1169, Hanbalī 
jurist and mystic, known as IBN Manzüx. He stud- 


| ied with Ibn al-Hanbalī (d. 536/1141, not “Ibn al- 


Djīlī”, as in Ibn Radjab, i, 306) at Damascus, though 
whether he was born there is not clear; he is also 
said to have met ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilàni [g.v.] and 
to have held him in high esteem. He lived mainly in 
Egypt and died there, aged over seventy years old. 
Only one work of his seems to be mentioned, an 
abridgement of Abū Nu‘aym’s Hihat al-awliya’, which 
bears the same title as Ibn al-Djawzi’s abridgement 
of the same work, Safwat al-safwa (Kashf al-zunün, 
Istanbul 1941-3, ii, col. 1080). Several short mystical- 
paraenetic discourses are quoted by Ibn Radjab. He 
appears to have acquired an odour of sanctity early 
on, and a number of miracles (karāmāt), especially 
referring to the flooding of the Nile, are attributed 
to him (Ibn Radjab, 307, ult.-308, 1. 9, and R. Gram- 


: lich, Die Wunder der Freunde Gottes, Wiesbaden 1987, 


index s.n. "Utmàn b. Marziiq al-Qurasi"). 

Ibn Marzük is said to have voiced an extreme 
Hanbalī position in saying that the faith and the works 
of man are uncreated (ghayr makhlük, kadim, see Ibn 
Radjab, 309-10, and cf. J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesell- 
schaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin 1991-7, 
iv, 578), for which he was taken to task by Ibn 
Taymiyya (Ibn Radjab, 310-11, and Ibn Taymiyya, 
Madjmü' al-fātāwā, vii, 680 fl., quoted after van Ess). 


|! Actually, it is Ibn Marzük's followers whom Ibn Tay- 
| miyya mainly attacks as imputing opinions to their 


shaykk which he probably did not hold. Indeed, Ibn 
Marzük's own formulation, quoted by Ibn Radjab 
from an unnamed book on usūl al-din, is more sophis- 
ticated: “Faith is uncreated in its words (i.e. the creed) 
as well as in its works; the movements of man are 
certainly created, but the eternal looms ( yazhar) in 


; them, just as the speech [of God] looms in the utter- 
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ances of man [when reciting the Ķurān].” Whether 
Ibn Taymiyya also accused his followers of having 
turned him into a “saint”, as Jacqueline Chabbi alleges, 
basing herself on the same passages in Ibn Radjab, is 
far from certain (for mentions of Ibn Marzük, see her 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani, in SI, xxxviii [1973], 80, 85). 

Ibn Marzük's son, Sa‘d, continued in the vein of 
his father as a Hanbali mystic (see the article on him 


‘Uthman b. Marzük should not be confused with 
another Hanbali mystic by the name of Ibn Marzük, 
sc. Abu "I-Khayr ‘Abd Allāh (d. 507/1113), a disciple 
of ‘Abd Allah Ansari (see S. Laugier de Beaurecueil, 
O.P., Khwadja ‘Abdullah Ansārī, Beirut 1965 120). 
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UTHMAN s. MAZ'UN s. Hasis, ABU °L-SA’1B, 


| of the Kuraysh clan of Djumah, one of the earliest 


Companions of Muhammad, the thirteenth man 
to adopt Islam and brother-in-law of the second caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab. He took part in the hidjra to 
Abyssinia, returned, like some other refugees, on the 
false news of a reconciliation between Muhammad 
and his pagan enemies, and became for some time 
the client of al-Walid b. al-Mughira. Soon he re- 
nounced this privilege, because he preferred to bear 


| his share in the insults offered to his co-religionists 
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in Mecca. On a quarrel between Uthmān and the 
poet Labid, see Ibn Hisham, 343-4. 

"Uthmān took part in the hidjra to Medina, where 
he found lodging with Umm al-A'là. When Muham- 
mad formed pairs of “brothers” between the Muha- 
djirūn and Ansar [see mu’AKHAT], *Uthmàn was 
associated with Abu "l-Harith b. al-Tayyihàn. He took 
part in the battle of Badr and died in the following 
year, 3 A.H., but according to other accounts, in the 
year 4. He was the first Muslim buried in Baki‘ al- 
Gharkad [g.v.]. The affection in which Muhammad 
held him was seen in the grief he showed at the sight 
of his corpse. Nevertheless, Muhammad is said to 
have reproved his widow Khuwayla bt. Hakim al- 
Sulamiyya for using language more natural than 
theological and for saying that her dead husband was 
one of the inhabitants of Paradise. 

In Tradition, *Uthmàn is the most characteristic 
representative of the ascetic tendencies which were 
not entirely foreign to primitive Islam. He abstained 
from wine before this beverage was prohibited. He 
neglected his wife, who did not fail to complain to 
*A'isha, whereupon Muhammad tried to divert him 
from a too rigorous asceticism by suggesting that he 
should follow his example. The tradition is also very 
well known according to which he asked Muhammad 
to permit him to castrate himself, a request which 
the Prophet did not at all consider with favour. 
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387-8; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 

97, 119, 179; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 

Oxford 1953, index; idem, Muhammad at Medina, 

Oxford 1956, index. (AJ. WENSINCK) 

‘UTHMAN DIKNA B. Asi Barr al-Sawākinī, con- 
ventionally Osman Dicna, a leader of the 
Sudanese Mahdiyya [qv] movement in the 
1880s and 1890s. For his career, see BEDJa, at I, 
1158b, and Kasara, at TV, 687a, and add to the Bibls. 
there: R. Hill, A biographical dictionary of the Sudan, 
*London 1967, 367-8, 408. 

*UTHMANIYYA, the adherents of a doctri- 
nal stance which originated at the same time and 
over the same question as Khāridjism and Shī'ism, 
but which did not survive beyond the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. Its history can be divided into four stages: 

l. Loyalism. The stance originated in response 
to the killing of Uthmān [g.».]. Had the rebels done 
right? The "Uthmāniyya were those who denied it. 
"Uthmān had in their view remained a legitimate ruler 
whose life it had been wrong to take. *By God, 


"Uthmàn was killed unjustly (maz/üm")" (al-Tabarī, i, | 


3434; cf. 3243.9-12; cf. Kur'an, XVII, 33). They clam- 
oured for "Uthmān's murderers to be brought to jus- 
tice and a new caliph to be elected by shard [q.v] 
(al-Balādhurī, Ansa, ii, ed. Mahmūdī, 223, 300, 327; 
al-Tabari, i, 3277), rejecting ‘Ali’s claim to the 


caliphate on the grounds that he was an accomplice ; 


in the murder and/or had seized power without con- 
sulting the community (Ps.-Nashi? in J. van Ess, Frühe 
mu'tazilitische | Háresiographie, Beirut and Wiesbaden 
1971, 88 19, 21, 26; al-Balādhurī, Ansab, ii, 226.10; 
al-Barradi, al-Diawahir, Cairo 1302, 101; al-Mufid, al- 
Djamal, tr. M. Rouhani, Paris 1974, 97 ff). Against 
them, the rebels argued that ‘Uthman had forfeited 


and died as a wrongdoer (zàlim"), not as somebody 
wronged (magliim”). All the rebels accepted "Alī's suc- 
cession, though the Kharidjites [9.v.] held that he, too, 
subsequently forfeited his position. 

Initially, all non-rebels must have been "Uthmānīs. 
All Muslims had the choice between loyalism and 
acceptance of the rebels’ cause (Kharidjite or Shi‘ite), 
and though a few allegedly contrived to remain neu- 
tral (cf. below, 2), loyalism will have remained what: 
one might call the default position of Islam until ca. 
700, when the Murdji'a [9.v.] appeared, advocating 
suspension of judgement on the rights and wrongs of 
the disputed figures. Loyalism was certainly well rep- 
resented even in ‘Irak. The Basrans fought against 
"Alī in the battle of the Camel [see at-pjamat], and 
refugees from the battle fled to Syria (al-Ya*ķūbī, 
Ta'rikh, i, 215; al-Nawbakhtī, 5); Kūfans and Basrans 
alike left ‘Irak to settle in the Djazira [9.v.] after ‘Ali’s 
victory because they were ‘Uthmanis (al-Balādhurī, 
Ansāb, ii, 297.9; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak'at Siffin, ed. 
*A.-S.M. Hārūn, *Cairo 1962, 12, 146; al-Ya'ķūbī, 
Ta’rikh, ài, 218; P. Crone, Slaves on horses, Cambridge 
1980, appendix I, nos. 13, 14, 16, 19); and still more 
Basrans joined Mu‘awiya when al-Hasan [gs] suc- 
ceeded, having previously kept quiet about their 
"Uthmàni views (Aghani*, xii, 329.5). In the second 
civil war, too, there was a substantial shīat bani umayya 
min al-uthmàniyya in Basra (al-Balādhurī, Ansāb, ivb, 
156.7), and the Basrans had a general reputation for 
"Uthmānism (al-basra kulluhā ‘uthmaniyya, al-Asma'ī in 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, a/-7kd al-farid, ed. Amin, al-Zayn 
and al-Abyārī, vi, 248.7) which some put down to 
the fact that three governors of theirs, including al- 
Hadjdjadj [g.v.], had been extreme lovers of ‘Uthman 
and the Umayyads (Nashwān al-Himyarī, al-Hür al- 
“in, ed. K. Mustafa, Cairo 1948, 230.2). But there 
were ‘Uthmanis in Küfa, too (al-Balādhurī, Ansāb, v, 
229.16,18; 275.18 (cf. also 214.19); xi, ed. Ahlwardt 
26.13; idem, Futüh, 308.3; al-Tabari, i, 3348.16; ii, 
342, 636, 659, 765-6; Agkānī*, xi, 251, xiv, 217.5, 
231.10, 232.4; al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, al-Akhbàr al- 


| muwaffakiyyát, ed. S.M. al-‘Ani, Baghdad 1972, 465). 


Some sources claim that Egypt was only converted 
to "Uthmànism by Yazid b. Abi Habib (d. 128/ 
745-6) or al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 175/791-2 [g.v.]), hav- 


; ing previously been ‘Alawi, as people would say by 


way of contrast with "Uthmānī; but this is difficult to 
believe (al-Dhahabī, Ta’rikh al-islam, v, 184; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta'rikh Madinat Dimashk, ed. ‘A. al-Shīrī, Beirut 1995-, 
ix, 42 (sv. Isma‘il b. ‘Ayyash); Ibn Hadjar, TaAdhib, 
vii, 463-4; J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschafi, Berlin 
and New York 1991-7, ii, 719; contrast al-Kindi, 
Governors, 18; al-Tabarī, i, 3241-45, 3401, 3408; al- 
Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo 1324-6, ii, 337.-4, 338.12. For 
the term ‘Alawi, see also Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, kd, vi, 
248.7; al-Balādhurī, Ansāb, v, 275.18; al-Fasawi, al- 
Ma‘nfa wa "-ta^rikh, ed. A.D. al--Umarī, Baghdad 1974- 
76, ii, 807). That ‘Uthmanism preponderated elsewhere 
in the early Umayyad period can probably be taken 


į for granted. 


In the first civil war the "Uthmānīs were led by 
Talha, al-Zubayr and ‘A’isha [9.vv.] in the Hidjàz and 
‘Trak, and by Mu‘awiya [g.».] in Syria. The two sub- 
divisions adhered to the same loyalist cause and 


; accepted Mu'āwiya as their sole leader when Talha 


and al-Zubayr were killed, but they did not remain 
united for long. After Mu‘awiya’s death, ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr opposed the succession of Yazid b. 
Mu'àwiya [g.vv.], claiming the caliphate for himself 
when Yazid died in his turn. Adherents of the Umay- 


his status as imám by his innovations in the law (ahdath) | yads and the Zubayrids alike continued to stress their 
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loyalty to ‘Uthman, but acceptance of the default posi- 
tion no longer implied agreement on contemporary 
politics. When the sources speak of "Uthmānīs in the 
Sufyanid period and second civil war they usually 
have the pro-Umayyad party in mind (similarly al- 


Djahiz, R. al-Hakamayn, ed. Ch. Pellat, in al-Mashnk | 


[1958], 428.ult., with reference to the Marwanid 
period). The Umayyads had the advantage of being 
actual kinsmen of *Uthman's, and most Muslims ac- 
cepted not only Mu‘awiya but also Yazid as Uthmān's 


mučāwiya or yazid (e.g. Aghānī”, xiv, 231.10; al-Tabari, 
ii, 342.7, 469.13) and vilifying ‘Ali and/or the 


Khāridjites with varying degrees of enthusiasm (al- | 


Balādhurī, Futūh, 308.4; Aghānī”, xii, 321). A Basran 
youth who would neither declare himself ‘alā din 
mu'áwiya nor curse the Muhakkima was executed (Abu 
"l-Aswad al-Du'alt, Diwan, ed. M.H. Al Yasin, Beirut 


1974, 92 ff., no. 47), as was the Küfan Hudjr b. ‘Adi | 


[g.v.] who would openly curse Mu‘awiya in allegiance | 


to ‘Alt (al-Tabari, ii, 115.6). Active supporters of the 
Umayyad régime were described as shīat ‘uthman, 


muGwiya or bani umayya (e.g. al-Tabarī, ii, 112.3; al- | 


Mas'üdi, Murüdj, iv, 352 = 
ivb, 156.7). They were men such as Busr b. Abi 
Artah, Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj [¢.vv.] (Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 
130, 195), Malik b. Misma‘ [see MAsāmra], Hassan b. 
Thabit, Ka‘b b. Malik and al-Nu'mān b. Bashir [g.v.] 
(al-Tabari, i, 3245.11; Agkāni*, xvi, 28.12, 29-30, 228.1, 
233-4, where they and other *Uthmànis incongruously 
address "Alī as Commander of the Faithful; Mas‘tidi, 
Murūģi, iv, 284, 297 = iii, $$ 1609, 1623, where they 


even pay allegiance to "Alī). Contrary to what i 


Wellhausen thought (Kingdom, 93 n), the Uthmānīs in 


Kūfa under al-Mukhtār were Umayyad loyalists, too | 


(see the references to Küfa given above). 
2. Three-caliphs thesis. The Umayyads con- 
tinued to stress their link with *Uthmàn in the 


ii, $ 1668; al-Balādhurī, : 


Thawri [9.v.] in Küfa and Malik b. Anas [go] in 
Medina (al-Fasawi, ii, 806-7; cf. van Ess, Theologie, i, 
224-5, on the many positions ascribed to Sufyān). It 
was apparently from Malik that Isma‘il b. Dawid al- 
Djawzi learnt the three-caliphs thesis, which he is said 
to be the first to circulate in Baghdad (cf. Madelung 
in Js, lvii [1980], 223-4. The many tradition- 


; alist scholars known to have been 'Uthmānīs include 


Hammad b. Zayd and others who died between 
151/768 and 186/802 in Basra (Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 24, 


successors, declaring themselves to be ‘alā din ‘uthman, | 42, 44, 45; cf. also van Ess, Theologie, ii, 64), the 


notorious historian Sayf b. ‘Umar (d. 180/796) and 
others in Küfa (cf. Crone in JSS, vi [1996], 237 ff; 
van Ess, Theologie, i, 216, cf. 235; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, 
v, 25-6, vii, 127, x, 270), as well as Ibn Ma‘in 
(d. 233/847-8), Abū Khaythama (d. 234/848-9) and, 
for much of his life, Ahmad b. Hanbal [q.v] in 
Baghdad (Ps.-Nāshi”, 8 113; W. Madelung, Der Imam 
al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der aiditen, 
Berlin 1965, 225). Traditions singling out Abū Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman as true caliphs, imāms to be imi- 
tated or the most meritorious men after the Prophet, 
with pointed silence about "Alī, are widely diffused in 
the literature (T. Nagel, Rechtleitung und Kalifat, Bonn 
1975, 229-30). 

The traditionalist message seems to have been that 
the guiding role taken by the leader of the umma in 
the time of the Prophet and the first caliphs had 
come to an end with the killing of Uthmān. “Today 
prophethood/the caliphate was taken away from 
Muhammad's community and it became kingship 
and tyranny”, as a Basran tradition declares with ref- 
erence to his death (Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, ed. 


| ‘A.-Kh. al-Afghani, ‘A.‘A. al-A'zami and M.M. al- 


Nadwi, Bombay 1386-1403, xiv, no. 18936). All lead- 


| ers of the Muslim polity thereafter were simply heads 


Marwanid period, but the largely ‘Iraki chroniclers ; 
now stop calling Umayyad loyalists ‘uthmdniyya or a ' 


shia and no longer describe them as in a state of 
religious obedience (alā dim) to the caliphs. Court 
poetry apart, all expressions suggesting that the 
Umayyads and their followers constituted a vehicle of 


salvation become extremely rare. Instead, the sources ; 
begin to speak of "Uthmānism as a stance adopted | 


by traditionalists (ashāb al-hadith [q.v.]). 


niyya rejected ‘Ali’s claim to the caliphate; but unlike 
them, they were only concerned with past caliphs, 
not with contemporary rulers. They were distin- 
guished by the conviction that the Rightly Guided 


of state; religious knowledge was now dispersed in the 
community, and keeping the community together was 
more important than ensuring the moral rectitude of 
its head. Rulers were necessary in order to uphold 
the law and preserve the community, and one should 
avoid civil strife, suffering death rather than letting 
oneself be embroiled in internal fighting: "Be the 
servant of God's who is killed, not the one who is 
the killer”, as a famous tradition has it. When the 
Basrans of the later Umayyad period are described 


, as ‘Uthmanis, the reference is not to Umayyad loy- 
Like their predecessors, the traditionalist "Uthmā- : 


Caliphs had been limited to three, namely, Abū Bakr, | 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman [g.v.]. “Blood, blood! *Uthmàn | 
is better”, as al-Zuhrī [¢.v.] would say when he was | 
asked about the relative merits of "Alī and 'Uthmaàn: , 
| in JRAS [1915], 643). The ‘Uthmanis were also among 
guided caliph or imām on whom one should model : 
oneself (al-Fasawi, Ma‘rifa, ii, 806, where al-Zuhri : 


«Alī had fought Muslims and so could not be a rightly 


seems not even to count "Uthmān as a caliph); *Ali's 
reign was fiina, as Ibn Hanbal and other Baghdadi 
traditionists were later to say (Ps.-Nāshi”, 8 113). “When 
the Prophet was alive and his Companions plentiful, 
we used to enumerate Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and Uthmān; 
then we would fall silent", as a famous statement by 
‘Abd Allah b. Umar has it (Ibn Abr Ya‘la, Tabakāt 
al-hanábila, i, 243.14, cf. 10; al-Bukhārī, Sahth, K. fada^il 
al-ashab, bab 4; cf. al-Ash'arī, Afaķālāi, 458.10,12). The 
Basran Hisham b. Hassan (d. ca. 146/763) would sim- 
ilarly enumerate Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and *Uthmàn and 


alists but rather to traditionalists who believed in 
abstention from fighting (al-kaff), adducing the kun ‘abd 
allah al-maktūl tradition (Akhbar al-dawla al-abbasiyya, 
ed. "AA. al-Düri and ‘A.-Dj. al-Muttalibi, Beirut 
1971, 206; al-Muķaddasī, 293.19; Ibn al-Fakih, 315, 
all citing a statement of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
reminiscent of al-Asma'T's; cf. also al-Balādhurī, Ansàb, 
ii, 81; al-Djahiz, R. Manakib al-turk, in his Tria opuscula, 
ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1903, 9, tr. Harley Walker 


the many traditionalists who would invoke as mem- 
bers of their own ranks ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa‘d 
b. Abr Wakkàs, Muhammad b. Maslama, Ka‘b b. 
Malik (elsewhere an ‘Uthmani in the sense of Umayyad 
loyalist) and others who had allegedly sought neu- 
trality in the first civil war (Mas'üdr, Murūģj, iv, 295- 
6 = iii, $ 1621; c£. al-Tabarī, i, 3070; Nagel, Rechtleitung, 
226-7; P. Crone and F. Zimmermann, The Epistle of 
Salim b. Dhakwān, Oxford forthcoming, ch. 6). 

3. Positions within the four-caliphs con- 
sensus. Traditionalist "Uthmānism changed charac- 


. ter, and eventually disappeared, with the spread of 
| the four-caliphs thesis. Already Nth b. Abi Maryam 
then fall silent. So, too, it is said, would Sufyan al- | 


(d. 173/789-90) and Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797 [g.z.]) 
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are said to have accepted four caliphs, though Ibn 
al-Mubarak is credited with the ‘Uthmani three-caliphs 
thesis too (al-Sarakhsī, Sharh Kitab al-siyar al-kabir li 
‘L-Shaybani, ed. S.-D. al-Munadjdjid, Cairo 1971-2, i, 
157-8; Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabakāt al-hanābila, ii, 40.13; 
Nagel, Rechileitung, 229). In any case, the four-caliphs 
thesis had practically swept the board in ‘Irak by the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century (Ps.-Nash?, $8 88-9, 
109-11; cf. Madelung in Js/, lvii [1980] on the date 
of this work). It was only in Baghdad that it contin- 
ued to be vigorously, though not unanimously, opposed 
(ibid., §§ 113-14; cf. van Ess, Theologie, iii, 189-90). Ibn 
Hanbal eventually came round to it (Madelung, Qasim, 
225 ff.), but his adherents do not all appear to have 
followed him, for the extreme traditionalists (hashwiyya, 
nabita) who positively revered Mu‘awiya and Yazid I 
can hardly have accepted ‘Ali as a legitimate caliph 
(cf. Pellat, in SZ, vi [1956]; AIEO, Alger, x (1952); cf. 
also al-Khayyāt, al-Intisar, ed. and tr. A.N. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, § 102), and it was precisely because the 
Hanbalis were excessively fond of Mu‘awiya that the 
4th/10th-century al-Mukaddasi [g.v.] found it impos- 
sible to include them in the great majority destined 
for salvation (39.7, 126.14, 365.12, 378-9). But this 
and other pockets of resistance (notably in Syria) not- 
withstanding, it is clear that people were rapidly com- 
ing to accept both "Uthmān and ‘Ali as rightly guided 
caliphs unless they chose to remain Kharidjites or 
Shī'ites. In terms of past imáms, Sunnism was taking 
over as the default position of Islam. 

But the mostly Küfan soft Shi‘ites who were per- 
suaded to accept "Uthmān as the third caliph found 
it impossible to go so far as to deem him to have 
been a better person then ‘Ali, though a caliph was 
normally assumed to be the most meritorious person 
(al-afdal) in his time. In terms of merit, their list of 
imams thus continued to run Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and 
«Alī, with "Uthmān tagged on at the end (Ps.-Nashi’, 
$ 110; compare al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
vii, 258.1, xii, 409.7). An 'Uthmānī now came to be 
someone who held *Uthmàn to have been more mer- 
itorious than "Alī, insisting that each caliph had been 
the most meritorious man in his own time, the order 
of merit and succession being identical (cf. Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, ii, 367.8, 11, 15, and 369.10). Pseudo-Nāshi” 
(8 29) may have this development in mind when 
he says that the "Uthmāniyya are now “joined to 
Murdji'a", Murdji'ites to him being people who 
accepted "Alī as the fourth caliph without having a 
special preference for either him or the Umayyads. 
All Sunnis are "Uthmānīs in this extenuated sense. 

But there were also soft Shī'ites who held "Alī to 
have been more meritorious than all the caliphs who 
preceded him, including Abü Bakr, whose caliphate 
they nonetheless accepted on the grounds that the 
less meritorious person (a/-mafdūl) was sometimes bet- 
ter suited for the task (thus some Zaydis and Mu‘tazila 
[g.vv.], cf. Ps.-Nashi', $8 68, 94). In debate with such 
people an ‘Uthmani was somebody who defended 
Abü Bakr's superior merit. The one example of this 
usage is al-Djahiz's epistle a/-‘Uthmaniyya (ed. *A.-S.M. 
Hārūn, Cairo 1955; cf. Pellat, in Arabica, iii [1956]; 
Nouiouat, in REI, lv-lvii [1987-9], 146 f£), which was 
refuted by the Zaydī Muttazili al-Iskāfī [¢.v.] (d. 240/ 
854) and a number of Imami Shi‘is, including al- 
Mastūdī (Muridj, vi, 56 ff. = iv, §§ 2281-2). One might 
have expected Abü Bakr's supporters to have been 
known as Bakriyya or Babkariyya, but a new coinage 
was apparently felt to be unnecessary: whoever upheld 
the merits of the first three caliphs against excessive 
claims on behalf of "Alī was an ‘Uthmani whether 


he focused on Abū Bakr, ‘Umar or ‘Uthman, it would 
seem. All Sunnis are *Uthmanis in this sense, too. 
4. Pro-Umayyad sect. As traditionalist ‘Uth- 
mānism disappeared in Sunnism, the pro-Umayyad 
variety resurfaced. In 324/935-6 al-Mastūdī came 
across a book in the ownership of an *Uthmàni client 
of the Umayyads in Tiberias (Tanbih, 336-7). Entitled 
Kitab al-barahin fi imāmat al-umawiyyin, it defended the 
Umayyad claim to the imàmate, listed the virtues of 
the caliphs and enumerated every one of them from 
"Uthmān to Marwan II, arguing that the latter had 
designated (nassa ‘ala) ‘Abd al-Rahmān I as his suc- 
cessor. It listed the Spanish Umayyads, too, down to 
the year 310/922-3, concluding with ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
III. The latter had acceded in 300/912, but he only 
adopted the caliphal title in 316/929 (D. Wasserstein, 
The Caliphate in the West, Oxford 1993, 10 ff), so the 
book was apparently composed in ignorance of the 
restoration of the Umayyad caliphate (pace Nagel, 
Rechileitung, 252-3). It was in any case a statement by 
the shi'at al-‘uthmaniyya (Tanbih, 337.4) as a sect in the 
old style, that is, a party defined by allegiance to a 
politico-religious leader by whom it saw itself as guided 
along the right path. Whether the party had any law 
and doctrine of its own is unknown, though it is 
tempting to credit it with much the same views as 
the Baghdadi Hashwiyya notorious for their venera- 
tion of the Umayyads. "Uthmānī devotees of the Umay- 
yads are also mentioned in 4th/10th-century Küfa, 
where they had a mosque of their own (dghānī*, xi, 
251). But that is the last we hear of them. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Goldziher, Muh. St, ii, 119 ff; 
H. Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du calife Omaiyade 
Mo'áwiya I", Paris, 1908 (= MFOB, ii [1907], 11- 
12; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de 
Gühiz, Paris 1953, 188 ff.; M. Zahniser, Insights from 
the "Uthmāniyya of al Fahiz into the religious policy of 
al-Ma’min, in MW, lxix (1979); W.M. Watt, The 
formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 75 ff., 
166-7; W. Madelung, The succession to Muhammad, 
Cambridge 1997, index. (Patricia CRONE) 
UTHULUDJIYA (a., a rendering of Grk. deoAoyta) 
refers to the so-called “Theology of Aristotle”, 
which consists in reality of extracts from the Enneads 
of Plotinus. The work is important not only in its 
own right but as illustrating a syncretic tendency in 
Arabic-Greek scholarship. In this context, F. Rosenthal 
notes “the almost complete absence of the name of 
Plotinus from Arabic literature”. This can be attrib- 
uted as much to textual corruption as to the mixture 
of fact and fantasy in the histories of the philoso- 
phers. Rosenthal criticises the suggestion of a confu- 
sion between the transliterations of Plato and Plotinus, 
arguing that “Plotinus” in Arabic should be Flütinus, 
a name found by al-Nadim in a list of philosophic 
commentators. Rosenthal suggests this as an emenda- 
tion for al-Ķiftī's Flūtīs, were this to refer to Plotinus, 
and a similar emendation could be applied to a ref- 
erence in Hadjdji Khalifa. The argument does not 
give value to the Arab tendency to shorten Greek 
names, but whether or not Plotinus is submerged in 
the shadow of Plato, his real importance for Arabic 
philosophy lies in his identification as the author of an 
Arabic translation of what was claimed to be a com- 
mentary by Porphyry on "the book of Aristotle the 
philosopher which is known in Greek as Uthiladjya” 
[see AL-SHAYKH AL-YŪNĀNĪ). 
A translation of this text was made by ‘Abd al- 
Masih b. ‘Abd Allah b. Na‘ima al-Himsi and cor- 
rected for Ahmad, the son of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
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(218-27/833-42 [9.v.]) by Ya‘kib b. Ishak al-Kindi. 
The work was dated by Dieterici to A.D. 840. Baum- 
stark showed that the Arabic was based on a Syriac 
version, and the manuscript tradition of the work, 
together with a number of its translations, was cov- 
ered by Steinschneider. A Latin translation by Petrus 
Nicolaus Faventinus was published in Rome in 1519, 
while the first edition of the text itself, edited by 
Dieterici, was brought out at Leipzig in 1882. In 1883 
Valentin Rose identified the material as being derived 
from the Enneads of Plotinus. Further material from 
the Enneads was supplied in 1941 by Kraus from an 
Egyptian ms. containing a Rīsāla fi "^m al-ilahi at- 
tributed to al-Farabi, while Rosenthal, introducing 
Ennead fragments from an Oxford ms., postulated a 
“Plotinus source", “compiled either as a Greek text- 
book of Plotinian thinking or for translation purposes". 

The importance of the work has not finally been 
assessed. Kraus rightly dismissed as exaggerated claims 
that it was the principal cause of the "hybrid" char- 
acter of Arab philosophy, but, as Kraus himself points 
out, it was used by al-Farabi in his attempt to rec- 
oncile the views of Plato and of Aristotle, as well 
as by Ibn Sinà, who doubted the authenticity of its 
attribution to Aristotle, and also by al-Rāzī. It was 


known to the Ikhwān al-Safa? in the second half of | 


the 4th/10th century and attributed to Plato by al- 
Suhrawardi al-Maktül. Nyberg noted it in connection 
with Ibn al-Arabi and Kraus refers to its influence 
on extremist Shi'i sects. 


first cause” together with “the world of the intellect”, 
"the descent of the natural soul into the corporeal 
world", “the casting off of the body” and “the progress 


from the world of the intellect to the divine world". | 


Its value, however, lies not in its details but in the | 
fact that it can be seen to add the unchallenged philo- ' 


sophical authority of Aristotle to the extension of an 
investigative technique based on logic and verifiable 
observation to fields where the restraints on specula- 
tion can progressively be relaxed. 


Bibliography: S. Munk, Mélanges de philosophie juive. | 
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UTRAR, OTRĀR, a town of mediaeval Islamic 
Central Asia notorious for its role in the irruption 
of the Mongols into the Islamic world. It lay on the 


right bank of the Sir Darya or Jaxartes just to the : 
south of the confluence with it of the Aris river. It is ; 


not found in geographical texts till the early 7th/13th 


century and Yaküt's Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 218, who 
has Utrar or Utrar. It may possibly be mentioned in 
al-Tabarī, iii, 815-16, year 195/810-11, but the read- 
ing here is doubtful, see M. Fishbein (tr), The History 
of al-Tabar, XXXI. The war between brothers, Albany 
1992, 71-2 and n. 292. 

In the history of the rise of the Mongols, Cingiz 
Khān's territories came to march with those of the 
Kh"arazm Shahs after Cingiz had kiled his rival 
Kūčlūg and added the lands of the Kara Khitay [4.».] 
to his empire. The Shah ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
had acquired Utrār from the Kara Khitay, but in 
606/1210 had had to quell a revolt by the local ruler 
left there, the Kara Khānid [see ILEK-KHĀNs] Tàdj al- 
Din Bilge Khan. By 615/1218 the Kh*ārazmian gov- 
ernor of Utrar was Ghayir or Kayir Khan Inal¢ik. In 
that year, a caravan of 450 Muslim merchants arrived 
in Utrar from Cingiz's territories. The governor consi- 
dered them, no doubt correctly, as spies, massacred 
them and seized their wares. A mission of protest 
from Cingiz to the Shah was humiliated and rejected, 
which made war between the two powers inevitable. 
Probably in the early autumn of 1218, a Mongol 
army appeared before Utrar, besieged it and captured 
it after some months, seizing and eventually executing 
Ghayir Khan Inalčik. Before the citadel had fallen, a 


| representative of the civilian official classes within the 


town, Badr al-Din ‘Amid, had already gone over to 
the Mongols. From Utrar, Cingiz then diverted his 


! military forces for the overrunning of all Transoxania. 
Amongst the subjects included in the work is “the : 


Utrár, like other towns ravaged by the Mongols, 
soon revived, for local maliks or governors minted 
coins there (see Zambaur, Die Muünzprágungen des Islam, 
i, Wiesbaden 1968, 38). Timür was there with his 
grandson Ulugh Beg, preparing for the China expe- 
dition, when he died on 17 Sha‘ban 807/18 February 
1405; and it was still flourishing in 859/1455 when 
there was a rebellion in Utrar, supported by the Khan 
of the Uzbeks, against the Tīmūrid Abū Sa‘id. But 
thereafter it fell into decay, and its site is now marked 
only by ruins (in the southernmost part of the mod- 
ern Kazakh Republic). 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources for the 
Mongol attack. Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 79-86; Djüz- 
djàni, ed. Habibi, Kabul 1341/1962, i, 311, ii, 104-6, 
tr. Raverty, i, 272-3, ii, 968-75; Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 
34 ff; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, xii, 361 fT. 

2. Studies. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 485; Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion, 177, 202, 356, 364, 397-9, 406-7, 412; 
idem, Four Studies on the history of Central Asia, Leiden 
1956-62, i, A short history of Turkestan, 37, 47, 48; 
idem, Ulugh Beg, in tbid., ii, 53-5, 74-6, 179; D.O. 
Morgan, The Mongols, Oxford 1986, 68-9. 

f (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

AL-UTRUSH [see HASAN AL-UTRÜsH]. 

UTSMI [see kavrak]. 

*"UTUB, a term (sing. *Utbi) which, in its most 
strict sense, refers to communities of Nadjdi ori- 
gin, probably from different tribal stocks, who in the 
17th century moved to the Gulf coast and settled, 
after various intermediary settlements, in Kuwayt 
and Bahrayn. A popular etymology is from the 
verb ‘ataba "to arrive at the threshold", in this case 
indicating arrival on the coast. The appelation Banü 
Utūb is sometimes used but would seem to be a mis- 
nomer, since the *Utüb are not a genealogically organ- 
ised tribe but a community of different tribal groups 
in a loose confederation. Oral tradition among the 
Al Kbalifa has their original home in al-Hadar in 
Eastern Nadjd (Al Khalifa 1996: 35, 242, 246) and 
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gives the reason for their original move as friction 
with other related clans. 

The leaders of the "Utūb were the three clans of the 
Al Khalifa, Al Subah and Djalahima, of which the 
first two are now the ruling families of Bahrayn and 
Kuwayt respectively. All three claim descent from the 
*Aneza or ‘Anaza [q.v.] through the Djumayla. Also 
included in the confederation are the Al Zayid (now 
Al Ghànim), the Al Salih and the Al Shamlàn (Dickson 
1956: 26). Lorimer (1908-15, ix, 1917-18) mentions the 
three leading clans plus the Al Fadil. Rush (1987: 233 
f., 196 (F) mentions oral traditions which also include 
among them elements of Tamim and Sulaym b. "Alī, 
presumably the Ma‘adid (see below). The same oral 
tradition was reported to the present writer by Shaykh 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Alt Al Thani of Katar. 
This movement and the associated settlements coin- 
cided with other large scale movements of individual 
clans and whole tribes from Central and Western 
Arabia eastward. In particular, one can mention that 
of the Ma‘adid clans of Tamim origin who settled 
the Katar peninsula, the Mutayr, 'Awazim and Rasha- 
yida tribes who moved over from western Nadjd 
to the region of Kuwayt, and the Banü Ka‘b and 
allied clans who occupied Khūzistān in south-west 
Persia. 

The early movements of the *Utüb as related by 
Rush, depending on local oral tradition and documen- 
tary evidence, are as follows. They left al-Hadàr in 
the Afladj region of Nadjd in about 1674. Rush con- 
siders that they may have moved at the same time 
as the Fudūl in consequence of the legendary Djarman 
famine. Following difficulties with local tribes, they 
then moved in about 150 boats, carrying their fami- 
lies and livestock to the protection of the Ottoman 
governor of Basra. They then moved to Kuwayt, or 
Grain as it was then called (Grane on old English 
maps), at the head of the Gulf, where they settled as 


clients of the Barrak b. ‘Uray‘ir of the Banū Khalid, | 


then ruler of Eastern Arabia. 

Like the Ma‘adid, they soon became known as a 
sea-faring group whose prosperity was based on pearl- 
ing, pearl trading and sea trade. The maritime nature 
of their power base is vividly illustrated by a con- 
versation reported in Al Khalifa (1997: 19) between 
Bishr the son of the Djalāhimī Rhama b. Djābir (see 
below) and Turki b. ‘Abd Allah b. Su'üd in Dar'yya 
in 1830, when the latter asked whether the "Utūb rode 
horses, to which Bishr replied “Our sons ride horses 
for amusement in their gardens, but our mount in 
which we take pride can carry a hundred warriors", 
meaning the khashab, as the *Utüb called their boats. 

The rise in the sea power and prosperity of the 
*Utüb, Ka‘b and Ma‘adid coincides with the demise 
of the Hwila under their leaders the Ķawāsim [¢.v.], 
who now remain in power as the rulers of Sharjah 
[see AL-sHARIKA] in the Emirates. The Hwila had dom- 


inated the Gulf sea routes under the loose suzerainty | 


of the Banü Khalid of al-Hasā, both being consid- 
ered subjects of the Ottomans. The Hwila were pre- 
sent on both sides of the Gulf but had their main 
centres on the Persian side, while the *Utüb had their 
centres on the Arab side. The rise of the *Utüb there- 
fore represents a rise in importance of the Arabian 
side of the Gulf, linked with the rising influence of 
the Al Su'ūd. At the same time, while the Zand rulers 
of southern Persia had their capital in Shiraz, the 
subsequent Kadjar rulers had moved their capital to 
the north in Tehran and took much less interest in 
the affairs of the south, so that the Arab shaykhs who 
dominated the Persian shore were left to their own 


devices. It may also be that the capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1776-9 and the famine there a few 
years later was a stimulus in the rise in influence of 
these Arab maritime states. 

The earliest European reference to them is in Van 
Kniphausen (1756), translated in Rush, 1987: 230, 
“They [the people of Kuwayt] are independent of the 
Shaykh of the desert (presumably Ibn "Urayir, BI) to 
whom they pay a small contribution... Several dif- 
ferent shaykhs rule them who all live in relaüve har- 
mony. The principal is Mobarek Eben Saback, but 
because this one is poor and still young, another called 
Mahometh Eben Khalifah, who is rich and possesses 
many vessels, enjoys equal respect among them". 
Although the exact movements of the *Utüb in the 
early stages depend mainly on oral report, later move- 
ments are better documented. Most authorities agree 
on the following. In Kuwayt the three clans are 
recorded as present in 1756, having arrived in 1716. 
Part of the Al Kbalifa then went to Zubara in Katar 
in 1765. Then in 1783 they sailed to Bahrayn and 
wrested that island from the Zand. Most of the 
Djalahima seem to have left Kuwayt after the Al 
Khalifa in the 1760s, though some stayed behind, 
known today as al-Nusf (Rush 1987: 196 ff., 10). The 
Al Khalifa at that stage retained control of the Katar 
peninsula, but were eventually replaced by the Ma‘adid 
under their leaders of the Al Thani, who are the pres- 
ent rulers of the state of Katar. 

The political structure of the *Utüb confederation 
was said to be as follows: the wealthy Al Khalifa were 
in charge of pearling and trade, the Djalahima organ- 
ised ships and naval defence, while the Al Subah pro- 
vided the governor who imposed law and order and 
handled relations with the Bani Khalid and the shep- 
herd tribes of the interior. 

One of the most colourful members of the "Utūb 
was Rhama b. Djābir b. *Adhbi of the Djalāhima, a 
near relative of the Al Khalifa, who carried on a life- 
long vendetta with them which is intimately involved 
with the history of the *Utüb as a group and illus- 
trative of the nature of the confederation. When the 
Al Khalifa left Kuwayt, the Al Subah were left im- 
poverished, they therefore “refused the Yalahimah 
(Jalahimah) their share of the revenue and ultimately 
expelled them from Kuwait. The Yalahimah tribe 
sought and ultimately obtained the protection of their 
kinsmen (Al-Khalifa) at Zobara; to each according to 
his rank was assigned an adequate income. In a few 
years they renewed their claim to rights founded on 
their original compact, which they were not, however, 
in a position to inforce. Urged by necessity and a sense 
of wrong, the Yalahimah quitted Zobara, and took 
up residence at Raveish, a barren spot at a short dis- 
tance eastward with the intention of revenging them- 
selves." (Bombay Government, 1856, vol. xxiv, 363). 
Rhama's anger seems particularly to have arisen from 
his exclusion, by the Al Khalifa, from a share of 
Bahrayn. Born in Kuwayt, but based alternatively at 
Būshihr, Khor Hassan in Katar and at nearby Dam- 
mam, and at one period as a subject of the Saudi 
state, he ranged the Gulf with a large fleet and a 
force of about 2,000 men, attacking the Al Khalifa 
and Al Subah and their allies but considering him- 
self an ally of the British or at least studiously avoid- 
ing them. He died finally in 1826 when, defeated and 
in danger of capture by the Al Khalifa, he blew up 
his ship with himself and his infant son in it. A graphic 
eye witness description of Rhama b. Djàbir occurs in 
Buckingham (1830, i, 124-5). 

It is worth mentioning that the Arabic dialect of 
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the descendants of the *Utüb in Kuwayt and Bahrayn, 


with that of the Ma‘adid of Katar and the dialect | 


of the Emirates, forms a distinct type, although with 
considerable differences from area to area. This East 
Arabian dialect type is an offshoot of the Central 
Nadjdi type, and is distinguished from it on the one 


hand, and from the dialect of the earlier coastal set- | 
tlers, the Hwila, the Hasawis (inhabitants of the Ķasā ; 


oasis) and the Baharina the earlier Shi‘t population 
of Bahrayn, on the other. The dialect type is described 
amply in Johnstone (1967), the main common char- 


acteristics being change of Old Arabic dim to y as , 
in masyid “mosque” and maylas “madjlis”, change of | 


kāf and kaf to c and g in fronting environments as in 
cidi “thus” and gidr “pot” and the restructuring of syl- 


lables ending with one of the guttural group $h, gh, | 
5 h and h as in Ikhadar < "akhdar “green”, mgharib < | 
“hamar” < | 


maghrib “sunset”, “aray? < ?a‘ray "lame", 
"amar “red” and ghawa < gahwa “coffee”. This com- 
monalty of dialect supports the tradition of the *Utüb 
themselves as to their Nadjdi origins. 

Bibliography: Baron Tido van Kniphausen and 
Van der Hulst, A description of the Persian Gulf and 
its inhabitants in 1756 [in Dutch}, General State 
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Historical sketch of the Uttoobee tribe of Arabs, and 
[Bahrayn] from the year 1716 to the year 1817, in 
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xxiv (1856), 362-425, repr. in R.H. Thomas (ed.), 
Arabian Gulf intelligence, London 1985; W.G. Palgrave, 
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Arabia (1862-63), 2. vols. London and Cambridge 


was unable to maintain his power over the unruly 
local Turco-Mongol amirs, and in 760/1359, after an 
abortive attempt by himself and by the Muzaffarid of 


| Yazd Mubāriz al-Din Muhammad, Uways managed 


to capture Tabriz, which his father had lost twenty 
years earlier. Uways also successfully extended Djala- 
yirid suzerainty during the years 762-5/1361-4 over 
the Muzaffarids [4.v.] of Isfahan, Yazd and Fars, where 
Muzaffarid princes were quarrelling over succession 
to the deposed Mubāriz al-Din Shāh-i Shudja‘ b. 
Muhammad [9.v.]. 

The later years of his reign were, however, more 
filled with difficulties. He quelled the revolt in 765/ 
1363-4 of his governor in Baghdad, Kh“ adja Mardjan, 
but more of a long-term threat were the Turkmen Kara 
Koyunlu [g.v.ļ of south-eastern Anatolia, the eventual 
supplanters of the Djalayirids in the early 9th/15th 
century. [n spring 767/1366 Uways marched west- 
wards against this enemy, securing Mawsil, Müsh and 
Mardin before wheeling round to Ādharbāydjān in 


| order to ward off an attack on the Djalāyirid province 
of Karabagh [g.».] by the Shirwan Shah [9.v.] Kay 


Kāwūs b. Kay Ķubādh. Kay Kāwūs was captured 
and brought back in chains to Baghdad, but released 
and restored to power as a Djalāyirid vassal (thus 
attested by coins which were then minted in Shirwan 
acknowledging Uways). 

In 772/1370 the local ruler in Gurgin, Amir Walt, 
successor there after the death of Togha Temür [¢.v.], 
attacked. Djalayirid lands in northern Persia but was 


; defeated near Rayy. Uways took the field personally 


1865; J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, "Oman ` 


and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15; Sir Arnold 
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Philby, Saudi Arabia, London 1955; H.R.P. Dickson, 
Kuwait and her neighbours, London 1956; R. Baily 
Winder, Saudi Arabia in the nineteenth century, London 


1750-1800. The rise and development of Bahrain and 


Persian Gulf states, a general survey, Baltimore and 


against him in 773/1371, but Amir Wali was able 
to occupy Sawa [g.v.]. Uways was preparing a fresh 
expedition when he died at Tabriz on 2 Djumādā I 
776/9 October 1374 at the age of thirty, so that 
Djalayirid attempts to expand eastwards through Persia 
collapsed. His reign was in fact the high-point of 
Djalayirid fortunes, and the dynasty’s decline set in 
after his death. 

Uways was the greatest of the Djalayirid rulers, 


: both as a military commander and as an enthusias- 
1965; A.M. Abu Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia ` 


tic patron of literature and the arts, being himself a 


; poet calligrapher and painter. Amongst his eulogists 
Kuwait, Beirut 1965; T.M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian | 
dialect studies, Oxford 1967; M.E. Yapp, The nine- | 
teenth and twentieth centuries, in AJ. Cottrell (ed.), The | 


London 1980; Talal Toufic Farah, Protection and pol- : 


itics in Bahrain, 1865-1915, Beirut 1985; A. Rush, 
Al-Sabah. History and genealogy of Kuwait's ruling fam- 
ily 1752-1987, London 1987; BJ. Slot, The origins 
of Kuwait, Leiden 1991; May M. Al Khalifa, Muham- 
mad b. Khalifa 1813-1890, al-ustüra wa ‘l-ta’rikh al- 
muwazi, Beirut 1997; Hasan b. Muhammad b. "Alī 
Al Thani, al-Djudhür al-ta’rikhiyya li-dawlat Katar, 
unpubl. ms. (B. INGHAM) 

UWAYS, the name of two rulers of the 
Djalayirids [g.7.], a dynasty of Mongol origin which 
succeeded to the heritage of the Il Khanids in ‘Irak 
and Adharbaydjàn. 

1. SHAYKH Uways (I) b. Hasan-i Buzurg (r. 757-76/ 
1356-74), was the son of the founder of the line and 
of the Copanid princess Dil-Shad Khātūn bt. Dimashk 
Kh*ādja b. Copan. Succeeding to power on his father's 
death, he probably also brought under his control the 


fiefs allotted to his brother Sultan Husayn when the : 
latter died in 760/1359. Uways made Baghdad his : 
capital, at first acknowledging the suzerainty of the : 


Mongols of South Russia and the Caucasus. The 
Golden Horde Khàn Djàni Beg had extended his 


authority over Adharbaydjan, but his son Berdi Beg ' 


was the poet Salmàn-i Sawadji [9.v.], whilst his court 
historian Abū Bakr al-Kutbi al-Āharī wrote for him 
the general history TàrikA-? Shaykh Uways (see Storey, 
i, 1233, 1269-70). 

Coins of Uways are known from a wide variety of 
mints, from Bākū in the north to Hilla and Basra in 
the south; almost all of them mention the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs, i.e. there is very little evidence that 
Uways had Shī'ī sympathies. 

2. Uways (II) b. Shah Walad (r. 814-24/1411-21), 
great-grandson of Uways I, whose mother was the 
Djalayirid princess Tandu. Since he came to power 
as a mere boy, Natanzi describes Tandu as his wazir. 
His sphere of power was limited to Lower ‘Irak and 
Khūzistān as a vassal of the Timürid Shah Rukh, until 
he was killed by the Turkmen chief Shah Muhammad 
in 824/1421; a decade later, Lower ‘Irak was to pass 
under Kara Koyunlu authority. 

Bibliography: See that for pjaLāvik. Primary 
sources include Ahari’s Tarikh Shaykh Uways, ed. 
and tr. J.B. van Loon, The Hague 1954, and Mu‘in 
al-Din Natanzi’s Muntakhab al-tawarikh, partial 
ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 1336/1957. Of secondary 
sources, see Ef! art. sv. (V. Minorsky); Shirin 
Bayānī, Tarikh-1 al-1 Djalayir, Tehran 1345/1966; 
Dorothea Duda, Die Büchmalerei der Gala iriden, in 
Isl., xlvii (1972), 28-76, xlix (1972), 153-220; G. Herr- 
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des Galāyiriden Seyh Oveys, in CAF, xix (1975), 1-84; 

H.H. Roemer, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, 6-9. For coins, 

see H.L. Rabino di Borgomale, Coins of the Jala’ ir, 

Kara Koyunlu, Musha'sha" and Ak Koyunlu dynasties, in 

NC, 6th ser., vol. x (1950), 94 ff; S. Album, 4 

checklist of popular Islamic coins, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

1993, 49. - (C.E. BoswonTH) 

UWAYS aL-KARANI, a legendary or semi- 
legendary younger contemporary of Muham- 
mad, said to have been killed at the battle of Siffin 
in 37/657, fighting on the side of "Alī. The nisba al- 
Karani connects him with the Karan sub-group of 
the Yemeni tribe of Murad [g.v.], and legend puts 
his early life in the Yemen. Uways first appears in 
the works of writers of the 3rd/9th century, Ibn Sa‘d 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal, as an impoverished and ragged 
figure who chose to live a life of solitude. Muhammad 
had allegedly foretold that Uways would come to see 
his second successor, ‘Umar, and said that Uways was 
both his bosom friend (khalil) in the Muslim commun- 
ity and the best person in the generation after him. 
These sayings gave rise to the subsequent legend, pre- 
sented at length in the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ attributed 
to ‘Attar (d. 618/1221), that Muhammad and Uways 
corresponded by telepathy, a legend that is the basis 
of the Sūfī tradition of the Uwaysiyya [go]. Thus 
Uways is a much-venerated figure in Süfism and in 
popular Islam, with tombs in various places, notably 
at al-Rakka in Syria and near Khiwa in modern 
Uzbekistan. 

One might mention that the curious Turkish name 
Weysel (as in ‘Ashik Weysel) comes from (U)weys el(- 
Karani). 

Bibliography: A.S. Hussaini, Uways al-Qarani and 
the Uwaysi Sufis, in MW, lvii (1967), 103-13; J. Baldick, 
Imaginary Muslims. The Uwaysi Sufis of Central Asia, 
London 1993, 15-21. (J. Barpick) 
UWAYSIYYA, a class of mystics who look 

for instruction from the spirit of a dead or 
physically absent person. 

The term is derived from the name of Uways 
al-Karanī (d. 37/657 [9.v.]), who is supposed to have 
communicated with Muhammad by telepathy. An- 
other important figure in the Uwaysī tradition is Abu 
"l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Kharakani (d. 425/1033 
[¢.v.]), who is presented as constantly visiting the tomb 
of Abū Yazid al-Bistámi [g.v.] and being taught by 
his spirit. Al-Kharakani is also recorded as having 
claimed to be taught directly by God; this is a fur- 
ther aspect of the Uwaysi tradition. The famous poet 
Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 791/1389 or 792/1390 [g..]) is 
described by an Indian visitor as being an Uwaysi 
(cf. J. Baldick, Imaginary Muslims. The Uwaysi Sufis of 
Central Asia, London 1993, 21-5, where further refer- 
ences are given). 

From the 8th/14th century onwards, the Uwaysī 


tradition acquires a new significance in the Naķshbandī | 


brotherhood. Its founder, Baha’ al-Din Nakshband 
(718-91/1318-89 [g.v.]) is said to have been taught 
by the spirit of an Uwaysi master, ‘Abd al-Khāliķ 
Ghudjduwani (d. 617/1220 [g.v.]). Baha’ al-Din’s suc- 
cessors claimed that some other figures in his spiri- 
tual genealogy, stretching back to Muhammad, had 
been Uwaysis, i.e. taught by Muhammad or by dead 
Süfis (ibid., 25-6). 

There seems to have been an Uwaysi movement 
in East Turkistan in the 10th/16th century, begun by 
one Kh*adja Muhammad Sharif (d. 963/1555-6). This 
movement apparently gave rise to the composition of 
an imaginary history of the Uwaysis, written in Persian 


of Uzgend in what is now Kyrghyzstan, and entided 
Tadhkira-yi Bughra-khānī in honour of the Ķarakhānid 
ruler Satuk Bughra Khan (d. 344/955) (English sum- 
mary from the manuscripts, in Baldick, Imaginary 
Muslims, 54-201). In the history, an evidendy imagi- 
nary Uwaysi brotherhood is presented as flourishing 
from the lst/7th to the 8th/14th centuries. The book 
consists of a series of biographies, usually of people 
who never existed. Each person is instructed, in the 
Uwaysi manner, by a prophet or leading early Muslim, 
and is said to be “on the heart” or “on the back" 
of one of the prophets. Here, the point is that the 
mystic must resemble the prophet in question: this 
resemblance, Uzgani emphasises, is especially strong 
when the mystic is on the prophet's back. Thus a 
mystic who is “on the back of Jacob” sees angels, 
weeps a lot and goes blind, one who is “on the back 
of David" is a singer and sinfully causes the death 
of a man, and so on; the biographies are modelled 
on the lives of the prophets in the kisas al-anbiya’ [q.v.) 
literature, much read in Central Asia. In this way, 
the reader is led to decode the biographies as adap- 
tations of the prophets’ lives already familiar to him; 
the book, as its author explicitly makes clear, must 
be constantly read by the reader to help him become 
an Uwaysi master himself. The Uwaysis, Uzgani ex- 
plains, enjoy a special anonymity; only God knows 
who they are. If they appear as practising Süfis in 
this world, they nonetheless obtain their instruction 
from an invisible source. 

One very important Uwaysi was the famous Indian 
reformer Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (971-1034/1564- 
1624 [9.v.]), who was also a member of the Naķshbandī 
brotherhood. After studying with a Naķshbandī mas- 
ter, he tells us, he became an Uwaysi, in the sense 
of no longer having a visible instructor but learning 
directly from Muhammad. In addition to this he was 
instructed by God himself (Baldick, op. cit., 26). 

The pen-name Üweysi (= Uwaysi) is used in a 
long Ottoman Turkish poem which dates from the 
reign of Murad IV (1032-49/1623-40) and attacks the 
degeneracy of the empire, along with the jurists, admin- 
istrators and Süfis of the day. In contrast, the poet 
extols the many hidden "friends of God". He claims 
that his spirit has always served to help God mani- 
fest himself, and that he knows God's secrets (ibid., 
26-7, and see wavsi). 

In 20th-century Iran, there has been a new Uwaysi 
movement, in a conscious reaction to the brother- 
hoods and their elders. This movement has centred 
around Muhammad ‘Anka (1306-82/1887-1962) and 
his son. It has been characterised by attempts to 
improve Süfism by integrating with it modern Western 
findings in the natural sciences. Under the reign of 
Muhammad Rida Shah (1941-79 [g.v.]) its meetings 
were attended by members of the Imperial court. Since 
the revolution of 1978-9, the movement's activities 
have been continued in exile; based in the U.S.A., it 
has established branches in many other countries. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. BALDICK) 

ÜWEYS, Kara, with the titles of Deflerdār or con- 
troller of finances [see DAFTARDAR], Celebi and Pasha, 
leading official of the Ottoman administra- 
tion during the reign of Sultan Murad IH 
[g.2.], d. 999/1591. 

Son of the kādī Nazir Muhyī 'I-Dīn Mehmed, from 
an old-established family of scholars in Aydin, he was 
educated as an lim and administrator, becoming kādī 
of Tire, having been picked out by Murad, at that 


around 1600 by one Ahmad b. Sa‘d al-Din Uzganī, | time still an “imperial prince" (shehzüde) and governor 
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of Manisa, as his personal defterdār. When Murad was 
in 982/1574 summoned to Istanbul as successor to 
Selim II, Üweys accompanied him, together with his 
khodja Sa‘d al-Din, his sheykh Shudja‘ al-Din and his 
close intimate Shemsī Ahmed Pasha, from the ancient 
line of the Isfendiyar Oghullari [g.v.], with the aim 
of wresting control in the state from the all-powerful 
vizier of the two previous reigns, Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha [g.»]. The latter opened hostilities in Shawwal 
982/February 1575 by arranging an accusation against 
Uweys of financial irregularities whilst travelling from 
Manisa to Istanbul, but through Shemsi Pasha’s pro- 
tection, he speedily became head of the second sec- 
tion of the financial department (shikk-i thàni deflerdari) 


and then bashdeflerdir or supreme head after the | 


removal of Sokollu Mehmed's protégé and previous | 


holder of that office, Lālezār Mehmed Celebi. 
Growing in influence with the sultan as those asso- 
ciated with the previous régime were gradually elim- 
inated, he became a pasha when he replaced the Grand 
Vizier’s cousin Mustafa Pasha, beglerbeg of Budun when 
the latter was executed, and acted as governor of 
Buda from September 1578 to the beginning of June 


1580, ruling this important frontier province and, as ` 


well as acting as administrator and financial director 
there, functioned as a war leader and a diplomat (for 
this period of his life, see the study, with muihimme 
defen. documentation, of M.T. Gökbilgin, Kara Üveys 
Pagamn Budin beylerbeylīči (1578-1580), in Tarih Dergisi, 
ii [1952], 16-34; also G. Dávid, Incomes and posses- 
sions of the Beglerbegis of Buda in the sixteenth century, in 
G. Veinstein (ed.), Soliman le Magnifique et son temps, 
Paris 1992, 389, giving the annual revenues received 
by him, latterly 913,014 aspers; and Cl. Römer, 


Osmanische Festungsbesatzungen in Ungarn zur Zeit Murad | 


IHI dargestellt anhand von Petitionen zur Stellenvergabe, Vienna 
1995, at 106 publishing a petition of Uweys and 
describing his seal). 

For the rest of his career, Uweys held various gov- 
ernorships in the Arab lands, about which we are not 
well informed: governor of Aleppo 990-3/1582-5 (when 
his protégé, the historian Mustafa ‘Alt [g.v.] was tīmār 
deflerdari of the province); of Damascus, 13 July to 
October 1585; then back at Aleppo; and finally recalled 
to Istanbul to take charge of the finances of the empire 
as bashdefierdār again with the rank of a beglerbeg (on 
7 Rabī* I 994/26 February 1586). Finally, he was 
appointed governor of Egypt in Rabi‘ I 995/mid- 
February 1587 with the mission of re-ordering the 
province’s finances, and died there in 1591, having 
been raised to the rank of vizier a year previously 
(for this chronology, see C. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and 
intellectual in the Ottoman Empire. The historian Mustafa 
"Alf (1541-1600), Princeton 1986, passim); a different 
chronology in F. Babinger, Die osmanischen Statthalter von 
Damaskus, in E.F. Weidner (ed.), Festschrift Max Freiherm 
von Oppenheim, Berlin 1933, 1-7. 


Bibliography: See the works of ‘Ali (Kunh ül- : 
akhbar, Menshe ül-inshà? and Layihat. ül-hakika (who, : 
not making the usual accusations of corruption and : 


brutality, saw in Üweys a good financial director 


Selānikī and Pečewī; and the Bibl to MuRAD mr. 
Gókbilgin's researches in the miihimme defterleri remain 
to be continued. (G. VEINSTEIN) 

AL-UYAYNA, an oasis in Nadjd [¢.v.]. now in 


the territory of the Banū Hanifa [see HANIFA B. LUDJ- 
AYM], although it is not mentioned as such by early 
geographers like al-Hamdani (who mentions another 
‘Uyayna in the territory of the Balharith in the Nadjran 
region), al-Bakrī and Yaküt. Nearby at Thaniyyat al- 
Ahisa, identified in modern tradition with the present 
settlement of al-Djubayla, took place, according to older 
lore, the encounter between Khalid b. al-Walid and 
Musaylima al-Kadhdhab [g.vv.] in ca. 11/633 known 
as the battle of *Akrabà or al-Yamama [9.vv.]. 
Al-Uyayna was always famous for its water 


; resources, wells and springs (uyūn), fed from the nearby 


hills. In the 9th/15th century the oasis passed into 
the hands of the local Mu‘ammar family. It was there 
that the reformer Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhàb 
was born in 1115/1703 [see IBN “ABD AL-WAHHAB] at 
a time when the oasis was being ruled by *Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. Mu'ammar, and he returned thither 
in ca. 1153/1740 and converted to his religious doc- 
trines the then ruler ‘Uthman b. Mu‘ammar. The 
oasis decayed in the 19th century, partly through polit- 
ical strife (Muhammad b. Mushārī Mu‘ammar had 
been briefly installed as ruler in al-Dir‘iyya [g.».] by 
the Egyptian general Ibrahim Pasha [go] 1819-21) 
and partly through failure of the water supply. The 
English traveller W.G. Palgrave in 1862 found it an 
uninhabited field of ruins (Narrative of a year's journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia, London 1965, i, 
381-2), and over sixty years later, H.StJ.B. Philby 
described it still as “the abomination of desolation” 
(Arabia of the Wahhabis, London 1928, 72-6). More 
recently, however, agriculture and some prosperity 
have been restored to the region. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 263, 269; ‘Abd Allah b. Khamis, Mu‘dam 
al-Yamama, 2 vols. Riyad 1978, ii, 198-205; idem, 
al-Diriyya al-Gsima al-ūlā, Riyad 1982, 393-400. 

(S.A. Ar-Rasuip) 
‘UYAYNA s. HISN, the charismatic chief of 
the Fazāra [g.v.] at the time of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. ‘Uyayna (“one having prominent eyeballs”) was 
a nickname, his real name being Hudhayfa. ‘Uyayna 
b. Hisn b. Hudhayfa b. Badr b. ‘Amr descended from 
famous warriors: his father led the Asad [g.v.] and 
Ghatafan {q.v.]; his grandfather, great-grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather commanded the forces of their 
own tribe, the Fazara, and those of other tribes belong- 
ing to the Ghatafan group. "Uyayna was called waththab 
or “leaper, jumper” since before the advent of Islam 
he had attacked a certain tribe (ie. in Arabia) and 

had then raided the Taghlib [g.».] in the Djazira. 
At the time of Muhammad, ‘Uyayna, together with 
the whole military force of the Fazàra, participated 
in the siege of Medina, having been promised by the 


; Jews the annual date crop of Khaybar [q.v.]. In Rabi‘ 


I 5/August-September 626 he concluded with Muham- 
mad a three-months’ non-belligerency pact which guar- 
anteed the safety of his herds when severe drought 


; pushed them to grazing lands within Muhammad's 
and a firm and just governor) and the histories of | 


sphere of influence. Several months later, ‘Uyayna 


| attacked Muhammad’s milch camels pasturing near 
: Medina. He undertook to assist in the defence of 
* Khaybar (Muharram 7/May-June 628) in return for 


Saudi Arabia (lat. 25? 0' N., long. 46° 06". It lies . 


near the upper end of the Wadi Hanifa [g.v.] some 
50 km/30 miles northwest of the modern capital al- 
Riyad. 

In pre- and early Islamic times, al-‘Uyayna lay in 


half its annual crop of dates, but deserted his Jewish 
allies before the battle began. Together with several 


| fellow-Fazàris he participated in the conquest of Mecca 


(Ramadan 8/January 630), and later he fought at 
Hunayn [g.v.] and al-Ta’if [¢.v.]. According to some, 
‘Uyayna had already embraced Islam before the con- 
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quest of Mecca, but his listing among the mu'allafa kulü- 
buhum [g.».] indicates that at Hunayn he was still an 
unbeliever. In Muharram 9/April-May 630, ‘Uyayna— 
carrying out Muhammad's order—attacked a subdi- 
vision of the Tamim [g.2.] temporarily living amongst 
the Khuza‘a [g.v.]. Some said that he was one of 
Muhammad's tax-collectors. 

In the ridda he swore allegiance to the false prophet 
Tulayha al-Asadi, but later he returned to Islam. He 
lived at least to the days of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, who 
was his son-in-law. 

Islamic historiography is generally hostile to ‘Uyayna, 
ascribing to him haughtiness coupled with the coarse- 
ness of desert dwellers (djafa’ sukkān al-bawadi) and 
foolishness. ‘Uyayna referred to Muhammad’s wife, 
‘Aisha bt. Abi Bakr [g.0.], as “this little woman of light 
complexion (Aumayrā”)”, and suggested an exchange 
between her and one of his own wives. Following this 
episode, Muhammad told ‘A’isha that ‘Uyayna was 
“a fool obeyed [by his people]" (al-ahmak al-muta‘). 
‘Uyayna accused ‘Umar b. al-Khattab of being ungen- 
erous and unjust and told ‘Uthman that fasting at 
night was for him easier than during the day. 

There is a dissenting voice, though, which is prob- 
ably that of a Fazārī source: ‘Uyayna told ‘Umar to 
beware of the Persians (‘adjam), showing him the place 
in his body where he would he stabbed. “Verily, there 
is counsel (ray) there", the fatally-wounded ‘Umar later 
said, referring to *Uyayna's place of dwelling. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansāb al- 
‘arab, ed. Harün, Cairo 1382/1962, 256-7; Tabari; 
Wāķidī, Maghāzī, ed. M. Jones, London 1966; 
Balādhurī, Ansād, i, index, s.v.; ibid., ms. Reisülküttap 
Mustafa Efendi 598, 1097b-1099a; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk (Umar b. al-Khattab), ed. 
Sukayna al-Shihabi, Beirut 1414/1994, 348-9; W.M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index. 

" MN. (M. LECKER) 

"UYUN MUSA [see ‘ayn Misa]. 

UYŪNIDS, a minor dynasty of mediaeval 
Arabia, whose capital was al-Katif [9.v.], ruling over 
al-Ahsā/al-Hasā [9.v.] in eastern Arabia from the 5th- 
7th/11th-13th centuries. They destroyed the Karamita 
[g.v.] there in 467/1076, though little is known of 
their history. They are reputed to be of Al Ibrahim 
of Murra [g.v.], a Kabila of ‘Abd al-Kays [g.».]. Their 
influence rapidly declined in the 7th/13th century, 
when about the middle of the century the *Usfürids 
[4.v.] assumed control of the region. 

Bibliography: ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘gam 
kabā”il al-Arab, iti, Beirut 1982, 1071; see also AL- 
BAHRAYN. (G.R. Swrrg) 
"UZAYR, a figure mentioned enigmatically in 

Kur'àn, IX, 30, as being called by the Jews “the son 
of Allah" and usually identified by Muslim 
commentators with Ezra, or sometimes with the 
man who slept for a hundred years (IL, 259). Modern 
scholars have suggested identifications also with the 
Biblical Enoch (Newby), Azazel (Casanova) and, fan- 
tastically, Osiris (Madjdi Bey). 

Later Muslim authors who heard from Jews or 
Christians (see e.g. al-Djahiz, al-Radd ‘ala ‘l-Nasara, ed. 
J. Finkel, 27, 33) that this accusation of sonship had 
no basis, explained that only one Jew (Finhàs) said 
this about ‘Uzayr (al-Tabari) only a small group of 
Jews worshipped ‘Uzayr in some past period (Ibn 


Hazm); or that the verse—like v. 31— refers to the ; 
extreme admiration of Jews for their doctors of law | 


(Abd al-Djabbār, al-Kurtubi, etc.). 


Muslim Sunni and Shi‘i authors (Kuràn com- | 
times, see BUKHARA; FARGHĀNA; KH“ARAZM; KHIWA; 


mentators, historians and authors of Kisas al-anbiyā ) 


tell, mostly on the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih 
[g..], the story of pious ‘Uzayr who miraculously re- 
membered or recovered the lost Torah. The Children 
of Israel were so grateful to him that they worshipped 
him as the Son of God. Some also mention his ques- 
tioning predestination (the story of the ants), where- 
upon God removed him from the list of prophets. 
Ibn Kutayba mentions in this context a Munadai 
‘Uzayr (see "Uyūn al-akhbar, ed. Y.A. Tawil, Cairo 1973, 
ii, 76). Many details of these stories show great sim- 
ilarity to the Vision of Ezra (or the Apocalypse of Ezra 
usually referred to as “JJ Esdras’ or “Fourth Ezra"), 
excerpts of which seem to have been known in Muslim 
circles from Christian Arabic translations (see A. Drint, 
The Mount Sinai Arabic version of IV Ezra. Text, transla- 
tion and introduction, diss., Groningen University 1995, 
esp. introd. 88 8-9, with a list on pp. 51-2 of Muslim 
authors who tell the story, and bibl). 

A negative image of *Uzayr was developed by the 
Andalusi Ibn Hazm [g.v.], who took ‘Azra-‘Uzayr 
the Scribe {al-Warrék) to be the person who falsified 
the Hebrew Bible [see TAHRīF] and accused him of 
being a liar and a heretic who ridiculed the faith (see 
his Fasl, i, 116-224). The later Jewish convert to Islam 
al-Samaw'al al-Maghribī (d. 1175) explained that Ezra 
interpolated into the Bible stories that sully David's 
origins (e.g. Gen. xix. 30-8) so as to prevent the rule 
of the Davidic dynasty during the second Temple (see 
his Jfhàm al-Yahüd, ed. and tr. M. Perlmann, 1964, 
text 62-63, tr. 60). 

General accusations of falsification of the Scrip- 
tures by ‘Uzayr, or by one of his disciples, can be 
found already with Mutahhar al-Makdisi (K. al-Bad? 
wa "l-ta'rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, v, 29 ff.) and al-Djuwayni 
(Textes apologetiques de Guwaint ed. M. Allard, Beirut 
1968, 44, 47). They seem to echo various pre-Islamic 
sources, and were well-known and refuted by Christians 
and Jews (see e.g. A. Jeffery, Ghevond’s text of the cor- 
respondence between “Umar II and Leo HI, in Harvard Theol. 
Review, xxxvii [1944], 269-332 and Ibn Kammüna's exam- 
ination of the three faiths, ed. and tr. Perlmann, Berkeley 
1967-71, text 90, tr. 53 ff). 

Through Ibn Hazm and al-Samaw'al, these accu- 
sations became the standard argument of mediaeval 
Muslim polemics against the Bible up to contempo- 
rary times (see Tafsir al-Manàr?, x, 326). 

Bibliography: See also EI! art. (B. Heller) and 
its Bibl; M. Ayoub, ‘Uzayr in the Quràn and Muslim 
tradition, in W.M. Brinner and S.D. Ricks (eds), 

Studies in Islamic and Judaic traditions, Atlanta 1986, 

i, 3-18; G.D. Newby, A history of the Jews in Arabia, 

Columbia, S.C. 1988, 59-62; Y. Erder, The origin 

of the name Idris in the Qur'an. A study of the influence 

of Qumran literature in early Islam, in NES, xlix (1990), 

339-50; H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval 

Islam and Bible criticism, Princeton 1992, 50-74; 

Yehuda D. Nevo, Towards a prehistory of Islam, in 

JSAL, xvii (1994), 108-41, esp. 123; C. Adang, 

Muslim authors on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible, Leiden 

1996. (Hava LAZARUS-YAFEH) 

AL- UZAYYIM [see Au-‘apaym]. 

UZBEK, UZBAK, UZBIK [see 6zBEc]. 

UZBEKISTAN, the name for a region of 


| Central Asia, literally “land of the Uzbeks/ 


Ozbegs”, adopted after the imposition of Bolshevik 
rule in Central Asia as the designation of one of the 
component republics of the U.S.S.R., now a repub- 
lic within the Commonwealth of Independent States. 
l. In the pre-Soviet period 
For the history of the region and its towns in these 
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KHOKAND; MÀ WARĀ” AL-NAHR; MANGITS; OZBEG; 
SAMARKAND; SHIBANIDS; TASHKENT; TURKISTAN. l. 
2. From 1920 to the present day 


The territory which corresponds today to that of | 
the Republic of Uzbekistan was split in 1920 between, | 


on the one hand, the General Government of Tur- 
kistan under Bolshevik control, and on the other, the 
emirates of Khiwa and of Bukhara, Russian protec- 
torates which became people's republics the same 
year. The People's Republic of Bukhara, headed by 
eminent reformists (djadids [g.v.]) such as Fayd Allāh 
Kh"àdjayev and ‘Abd al-Ra'üf Fitrat [g.v.], was still 
strongly imbued with Islam. In 1923, the Communist 
Party of Bukhara was purged of its djadid and “bour- 
geois” elements by Moscow and, in October 1924, 
the People’s Republic gave birth to the Soviet Socialist 


Republic of Uzbekistan (SSRUz) which adopted the | 


city of Tashkent as its capital in 1930. In 1929, what | 
is now ‘Tadjikistan, which then belonged to the SSRUz, | 


became an entirely separate Soviet Socialist Republic : 
and in 1936, Karakalpakistan was attached to the : 
SSRUz, within which it constituted an autonomous | 


republic. 


as since 1918, the oriental regions of the former amir- 
ate and of Farghāna had been the fief of the amirs 
supporters and of anti-revolutionaries, known by the 
name of basmacis, whom the Red Army succeeded in 
extirpating only in 1928 (in certain regions not until 
1935-6). During the Stalin era, the anti-religious policy 
of Lenin was applied with greater severity, resulting 
in the demolition of Uzbek Islam with the suppres- 
sion of religious tribunals (1924), of madrasas (1928), 
of wakfs, and the closure of many mosques (1930). 
This induced the religious to operate in secret. Fur- 
thermore, the great schism between the old Central 
Asia, that of the djadids, and the new, that of the 
Soviets, came about in the years 1937-9, at the time 
of the great Moscow purges, with the trials and exe- 
cutions of the leading ideologues of Muslim socialism, 


bilitated, including Fayd Allah Kh*àdjayev and ‘Abd 
Allah Kadiri, the latter being considered the first great 
novelist of the modern Uzbek language. However, there 
was no question of rehabilitating the djadid movement, 
still described as “reactionary”. 

The second key-date in the history of the SSRUz 
falls in 1960 with the arrival of Sharaf Rashidov (d. 
1983) who was to serve as first secretary of the Uzbek 
CP for 24 years, from 1959 to 1983 (he was also a 
member of the Praesidium). The weight of local and 
tribal rivalries, which Moscow was adept at exploit- 
ing, became increasingly decisive when the Farghānīs, 
in power since 1937, were replaced by the Samarkandis 
with Rashidov. The latter were to remain until 1983, 
at which date the Farghànis reappeared. Rashidov in- 
augurated a relatively tolerant period, and thus between 
1960 and 1970 writers were allowed more freedom to 
publish. In another context, in 1965 at the end of a 
violent anti-religious campaign launched by Khrushchev 
in 1954, the expression "parallel" Islam was coined 
to describe a clandestine Islam (cults of saints, illegal 
madrasas, Sūfī farikas), of which some groups of devo- 


| tees were to survive the Soviet period into the pre- 
The new republic experienced difficult beginnings, ; 


and those of representatives of Central Asian culture, | 
all being djadids (‘Alimdjan Ibrahimov, ‘Abd al-Ra'ūf | 
Fitrat, ‘Abd Allah Ķādirī, Tulugan Kh"àdjamiyarov | 


(Tawalla), ‘Abd al-Sulayman (Colpan), etc.) accused of 
being “bourgeois counter-revolutionary nationalists”. 
Fayd Allah Kh”ādjayev, present in the highest eche- 
lons of power in Bukhàra between 1920 and 1924, 


then in Tashkent between 1925 and 1937, became a ! ever, the frontal attack by Moscow on the Uzbek élites 


sent day. 

The third crucial phase in the history of the SSRUz 
followed the accession to power in the USSR, in 
1983, of Yuri Andropov. This marked the beginning 
of a period of crisis between Moscow and the SSRUz 
which was to last until the republic’s independence 
in 1991. The nationalism of the Uzbeks was censured, 
as was local corruption, and the system introduced 
by Rashidov was virulent denounced, the latter being 
publicly accused of having encouraged nepotism, local 
solidarities and clientelism (he was rehabilitated, by 
I. Karimov, in 1992). The “cotton affair” was the focus 
of multiple criticism, with accusations cast not only at 
the Uzbek mafia but also at its links with political 
circles; the SSRUz was seen as a mafia republic. But 
criticism went further in that Central Asian traditions 
were judged responsible for these deviations. It should, 
however, be noted that the objective of corruption was 
not invariably personal enrichment, it was often seen 
as a way of helping the community. 

The purges begun under Andropov were pursued 
until the early years of Gorbachev; between 1983 and 
1986, more than three-quarters of the members of the 


: central committee of the SSRUz were replaced. How- 


potent symbol for the victims of persecution. After | 


1939, the ruling clique of the SSRUz was thus rad- 
ically remodeled. 


confrontation with the Nazi menace, Stalin made con- 
cessions with regard to Islam while maintaining his 
anti-religious policy: he thus created four religious 


increased popular support for the latter. It fell to 
Mikhail Gorbachev, on becoming First Secretary of 


| the CP of the USSR in 1985, to pursue the reforms 
In 1941, anxious for Central Asian support in his : 


boards of which one, based in Tashkent, exercised : 


jurisdiction over the whole of Central Asia and : reforms in the economic sphere were inseparable from 


Kazakhstan, appointing all the muftīs. The muftī of the 
SSRUz, Babakhan b. ‘Abd al-Madjid Khan, was the 
first in a dynasty of muftīs (his son and his grandson 
followed him) which was to reign over Central Asia 
until 1989. It was also in the Stalin period, in 1952, 
that the Mir ‘Arab madrasa of Bukhara was re-opened. 

Stalin died in 1953, but his policy of militant athe- 
ism was pursued by his successors Nikita Khrushchev, 
leader of the USSR until 1964, and Leonid Brezhnev, 


of Russification (Party cadres, language and history). 


In 1956, during the 20th congress of the Communist | 


Party of the USSR, the murders committed by Stalin 


were denounced and numerous individuals were reha- | 


initiated by Andropov (who had died in 1984, being 
replaced for a few months by Konstantin Chernyenko) 
and continue the campaign against corruption. The 
period was symbolised by the concept of Glasnost, i.e. 
plain speaking and an end to secrecy. For Gorbachev, 


reforms conducted in the ideological, hence religious, 
sphere. Contemporaneously with the denunciation and 
replacement of the Uzbek élites in 1986, an anti- 
Islamic campaign was pursued from 1985 to 1988, 
although this failed to prevent a religious revival which 
had begun in the time of Andropov. Proving unpop- 
ular, Moscow’s aggressive campaign was halted in 1988, 
and Gorbachev, embroiled in political difficulties, saw 


I | rapprochement with religion as a possible solution. 
leader until 1983, along with a vigorous programme | 


But the collapse of the Soviet system was imminent 
and a new reconstruction of the USSR was inaugu- 
rated, namely, Perestroika, this was to open the way 
to unexpected changes and to a revision of Leninism. 
This period saw the exposure of all the grievances of 
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the SSRUz towards Moscow—ethnic, linguistic, cul- 
tural, ecological and religious—hitherto concealed. This 
was also the beginning of the rewriting of the history 
of Central Asia (the dasmači movement was presented 
as a movement of national struggle, the history of the 
amirate of Khokand was studied once more, etc.). 
The review Literature and Art of Uzbekistan. (Ozbekiston 
Adabiyati va Sanati), which in 1981 took the place of 
Civilisation of Uzbekistan (Ozbekiston Madaniyati) as the 
organ of the Union of Uzbek writers, was an impor- 
tant element in the cultural revival. Also appearing 
at this time were Perestroika clubs, including the Birlik 
(Unity) movement, founded in 1988 and becoming a 
political party. Uzbek became the official language in 
1989. The opposition in Moscow seized on ecological 
issues such as the scandal of the Aral Sea, exposed 
in 1987, and the monoculture of cotton, which had 
had a drastic effect on the nation’s water resources 
and on the health of a large section of the population 
(draining of the Aral Sea, contamination of water- 
sources, etc.). The production of cotton, which had 
increased between 1940 and 1980, was not to be re- 
duced until 1990, under pressure from Islom Karimov, 
the future “strong man” of the country. 

Although religious freedom had been granted to 
Christians in Moscow since 1988 at the time of the 
festivities marking the millennium of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, the First Secretary of the Uzbek CP, 
Rafik Nishànov, continued to vilify Islam. Everything 
changed, however, in 1989 and 1990, following numer- 
ous demonstrations which stimulated an acceleration 
of religious revival (re-opening of a number of mosques, 
return of the clergy to public life, expulsion of the 
last of the dynasty of Uzbek muftīs, Shams al-Din 
Babakhan, and his replacement by Muhammad Sadik 
Muhammad Yūsuf, who took an active part in all 
areas. The new economic conditions and nationalist 
fervour led to a number of inter-ethnic conflicts, e.g. 
the massacre of Meskhet Turks in Farghana in 1989 
and Kirghiz-Uzbek confrontation at Osh in 1990, and 
the departure of numerous Russians back to Russia. 

Appointed First Secretary of the Uzbek CP by 
Moscow in 1989, Islom Karimov (Islam Karim) was to 
guide the SSRUz towards independence on 1 Septem- 
ber 1991, less than a year after his declaration. of 
sovereignty and a few months after the failed putsch 
of August 1991 and the disintegration of the USSR. 
The 23rd Congress of the Uzbek CP saw its trans- 
formation, in September of the same year, into a 
*Democratic Party of the People". Of the two other 
existing opposition parties, Birlik and Erk (Liberty), 
the latter having broken away from the former in 1990, 
only Erk participated in the presidential elections of 
December 1991 which were won by Karimov with 
86% of the votes. 

The year 1990 may be considered the third key- 
date in the history of the SSRUz since it was then 
that revenge was taken for the purges of 1986; fol- 
lowing the Congress of the Uzbek PC, the Central 
Committee was reconstituted, with three-quarters of 
its members being replaced. On becoming President 
of the Republic of Uzbekistan (RU), Karimov main- 
tained collaboration with Moscow, and in December 
1991 the nation joined the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States, to which it is currently (1999) still 
linked. Between 1992 and 1993, the opposition was 
muzzled: the leaders of the Birlik and Erk parties (Abd 
al-Rahim Polaov and Muhammad Salih, respectively) 
were forced into exile. In 1994, new parties emerged 
in Uzbekistan: the Patriotic Progressive Party (Vatan 
Taraggičti), the Justice Party (Adolat) and the Party 


of National Renewal (Milli Tiklanish). In May 1995, 
following a referendum, Karimov was confirmed in his 
post as President of the Republic until the year 2000. 

From 1991 onward, de-Russification and return to 
Central Asian cultural traditions regarded as patri- 
mony (miros [mirath] became the norm. The nation 
was engaged in a veritable quest for identity. Names 
of individuals and toponyms were changed, as were 
the names of streets, squares, etc., and hitherto pro- 
hibited books were published: these included the 
Kur'àn, hadith collections, the poems of Ahmad Yasawī 
[g.v.] and the works of ģjadīd authors. The Uzbek lan- 
guage was purged of Russian words and neologisms 
were created, some of them borrowed from Caghatay 
or from Persian (there was even a course for the 
teaching of Caghatay, inaugurated by religious ele- 
ments at Namangan, in Farghāna, in 1990-1). In 1993, 
a law was passed calling for the replacement of the 
Cyrillic by the Latin alphabet in the year 2000, but 
the chosen alphabet was modified in 1995 and its 
adoption deferred until 2005 (a different Latin alpha- 
bet had already been used in Uzbekistan between 
1927 and 1940). 

Uzbekistan has ceremoniously rehabilitated some of 
the great figures of Central Asian history (Timir, 
Ulugh Beg), of Central Asian Islam (Abū ‘Isa al- 
Tirmidhi, Isma‘il al-Bukhārī), of djadidism (‘Abd Allah 
Kadiri) and of Süfism (Ahmad Yasawi, Baha? al-Din 
Nakshband). Numerous cultural traditions have been 
revived, such as the festival of Nawrüz and the wear- 
ing of the traditional head-dress (dopi). The RU respects 
the majority of Islamic traditions: religious festivals or 
toy (mawlüd, Ramadan, etc.), fasting, Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, even the cult of saints under certain condi- 
tions. But it is waging a ruthless war against all forms 
of fundamentalism, and keeping a close watch on its 
frontiers with Afghanistan and Tadjikistan. In 1990, 
it banned the Uzbek branch of the Party of Islamic 
Rebirth (Isom Uyghonish Partiyasi) which had just 
been constituted; as a result of this, the Islamists were 
forced underground. Subsequently, in 1992, an Islamic 
insurrection at Namangan (Farghana), led by the Ado- 
lat (Justice) movement, which sought to establish an 
Islamic state in the region, was violently suppressed. 
Between 1993 and 1996, numerous religious figures and 
Islamists were arrested, in Tashkent and in Farghāna, 
many of them former members of the Islamic Re- 
birth Party. As for official Islam, the Perestroika muft, 
Muhammad Sadik Muhammad Yūsuf, reckoned too 
independent and disrespectful of authority, was re- 
placed in 1993 by ‘Abd Allah Mukhtar (Mukhtarzan) 
(the latter being assisted by the former muftī Shams 
al-Din Bābākhān). Furthermore, Karimov has taken 
pains to control the activities of foreign missionaries 
in his land, expelling Saudi Wahhabis and Turkish 
Nurdjus, and prohibiting the publication in 1994 of 
the Turkish religious journal Zaman-Uzbekistan, issued 
by the Nurdjus. 

As for traditional Islam, it no longer needs to be 
clandestine as hitherto. Pilgrimage to the tombs of 
saints is a widespread practice, the most important 
of these being that of Baha’ al-Din Nakshband at 
Bukhara, but is controlled by the spiritual board. 
Healers (bakhshi) and popular exorcists (emci, darger) are 
no longer troublesome. Branches of the Nakshbandiyya 
[g.v.] tarīka which survived Soviet persecution today 
represent a traditional Islam, opposed to fundamen- 
talism, which plays an ever increasing role in the 
direction of the madrasas and the schools for aris, in 
particular in Farghāna. Since 1991 these farīkas, cen- 
tred on Khēķand and Andidjan, have extended their 
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network of activities and become gradually implanted 
in other provinces of Uzbekistan, in neighbouring re- 
publics, in particular in Kazakhstan and ‘Tadjikistan, 


and in Russia. In accordance with the law guaranteeing | 


“freedom of conscience and religious association” 
(1991), the RU is a centre, in addition to the “Spiritual 
Board of the Muslims of Transoxiana” for three other 
religions, sc. the Russian Orthodox Church, the Bap- 
tists and the Seventh Day Adventists. In the mone- 
tary sphere, in 1994, the RU began issuing its own 
national currency, known as sum. 

The RU, formerly the SSRUz, is the most densely 
populated region of Central Asia with a population 
of 23 million inhabitants in 1996; it had numbered 
4.3 million in 1913 and 8.1 million in 1959. In 1992, 
this population consisted of 71% Uzbeks, 8% Russians, 
5% Tadjiks, 4% Kazakhs and 2% Karakalpaks. 
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UZGEND, UZKEND [see 6zkenp]. 

UZUN HASAN x. ‘ALT b. Kara You ‘UTHMAN, 


together with his grandfather, one of the most cel- 
ebrated rulers of the line of Ak Koyunlu 
Turkmens [g.v.] and a statesman and military com- 
mander of genius. 

Expanding from his family’s base in Diyar Bakr 
{g.v.], Uzun (“the Tall") overcame his Kara Koyunlu 
(g.v.] Turkmen rivals, and in the east defeated his 
rivals for control of Persia, the Tīmūrids [9..], reign- 
ing 861-82/1457-78 over a powerful and extensive 


| state which comprised western Persia and Kirmān as 
tory. Stanford 1990; Helène Carrère d'Encausse, | 


far as the borders of Khurāsān, ‘Irak to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, Armenia, eastern Caucasia and 
eastern Anatolia. He was the resolute opponent of the 
Ottomans; he co-existed somewhat uneasily on the 
borders of ‘Irak and eastern Syria with the Mamlüks 
{q.v.]; and he was sought as an ally, by diplomacy 
and by the actual supplying of military equipment, 
by the Papacy and Western European powers, above 
all the Republic of Venice, also much concerned with 
aggressive Ottoman policies of conquest. His illness 
and death in middle age removed a major impedi- 
ment to Ottoman expansion eastwards, one which 
was only checked a generation later by the advent 
to power in Persia of the Safawids [q.v.]. 

Rivalries of the Turkoman tribes 

The original fief of the chiefs of the house of 
Bayundur and of their Turkoman tribe “of the White 


| Sheep” (Ak Koyunlu) was in Diyar Bakr (from before 


the period of Timür). From there they spread to the 
west, north and east. At first, the chief rivals of the 
Ak Koyunlu were the Kara Koyunlu Turkmens. That 
there were any religious differences involved, as 
Minorsky asserted in his E/' article, is problematical. 
The Ak Koyunlu certainly showed themselves as 
Sunnis, but the presence of any significant adherence 
to Shi‘ism amongst the Kara Koyunlu, apart from 
the general currents of sympathy for a folk-Shi‘ism 
discernible amongst many of the Turkmen groups in 
eastern Anatolia, is dubious. 

Kara Yoluk *Uthmàn died after a reign of more 
than thirty years in 839/1435. His son ‘Ali Beg spent 
his reign fighting with his brother Hamza against 
whom he sought the support of the Ottoman sultan 
Murad II and the Mamluk sultan Cakmak of Egypt. 
After the death of the two brothers, Djihangir, son 
of ‘Ali, resumed the struggle against the Kara Koyunlu 
but offended his brother Uzun Hasan, his uncle Kasim 
Beg (whom von Hammer, GOR’, i, 506, calls Hasan) 
and the governor of Erzindjān, Kilidj Arslan b. Pir ‘AH. 


. "greater number" of the begs of Kurdistan. Having 
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learned that Djihāngīr had set out for the summer 
encampments on the Ala-dagh (this name probably 
refers to the ancient Masius, a mountain between Diyar 
Bakr and Mardin), Hasan penetrated into the fortress 
of Diyar Bakr (Amid) in disguise, while Djihangir was 
forced to shut himself up in Mardin [9.v.]. This took 
place in 858/1454, and soon Hasan occupied Ruha 
and laid siege to Mardin (see ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, 247-9; 
Miinedjdjim-bashi, iii, 157). 

The intervention of Hasan’s mother, a female diplo- 
mat who played a great part in later developments, 
forced Uzun Hasan to return to Diyàr Bakr. He sought 
to recompense himself by a raid on Kara Koyunlu 
territory (Erzerüm, Awnik, Bayburt), but having failed 
to take Erzindjān returned to Diyar Bakr. 

On resuming the siege of Erzindjan, Uzun Hasan 
fell from his horse and was seriously injured. Djihangir 
seized the opportunity to sack the environs of Amid, 
but on Hasan's return sought refuge with the Kara 
Koyunlu Djihan Shah. His mother once more installed 
Hasan in Diyar Bakr and Djihangir in Mardin. The 
struggle was very soon resumed on a larger scale. Hasan 
marched on Erzindjān and Turdjan, from which he 
drove ‘Arab Shah, his brother’s representative, and 
then attacked Khurāsān and Karadja-Dagh (to the 
southwest of Diyar Bakr). The Kara Koyunlu Djihān 
Shah sent his amirs to the help of Djihāngīr, but Uzun 
Hasan defeated them in 861 (May 1457?; cf. Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nudjūm, ed. Popper, vii, 485). Djihàngir 


gave his son as a hostage, and another brother of ; 
Hasan (Uways of Ruha) also submitted to him. Uzun | 


Hasan installed the amir Khurshid Beg (perhaps his 
cousin; cf. Münedjdjim-bashi, iii, 376) in Erzindjan. 


This fortress was the key to the Armenian plateau. | 


About the same time, Hasan gave shelter to the Kara 
Koyunlu Hasan ‘Alt, who had rebelled against his 
father Djihan Shah, but had soon to expel him on 
account of his heretical opinions. These events occu- 
pied the years 858-61/1454-7, after which began the 
rapid rise of Hasan and the extension of his influence 
over the neighbouring lands. 

Operations in Kurdistan 

On the Tigris, he took Hisn Kayfa from the Kur- 
dish maliks descended from the Ayyübids (see Bidlisi, 
Sharaf-nama, ii, 149-55) and gave this fortress to his 
son Khalil. Si'irt and Haytham (in Bohtān) were later 
occupied (see also ?bid., ii, 9). 

Uzun Hasan between Karaman and Trebizond 

In the west, the successes of Uzun Hasan brought 
him into conflict with the Ottomans, who under the 
leadership of Mehemmed II Fatih had just completed 
the subjection of the Turkmen [9.v.] beyliks of Anatolia. 
The princes of Ķaramān [9.v.], gravely threatened by 
the Ottomans, endeavoured to enter into an alliance 
with their eastern neighbour Uzun Hasan. On the 
other hand, Uzun Hasan became involved in the 
affairs of the Byzantine empire of Trebizond, which 
was then almost at its end. In 1458, the last emperor 
of Trebizond, David, gave Uzun Hasan the daugh- 
ter of his brother and predecessor Kalo-Joannes, named 
Catherine, in marriage (in Europe she is more often 
called by her title Despina; cf. the Venetian trav- 
ellers). Trebizond was closely linked with Georgia, 
while Venice and Rome were closely watching events 
in these two Christian states. The Muslim sources 
entirely neglect this complex of international political 
interests (cf. W. Miller, Trebizond, the last Greek Empire, 
London 1926; Bekir Sıtkı Baykal, Fatih Sultan Mehmed- 
Uzun Hasan rekabetinde Trabzon meselesi, in Tarih Araş- 
tırmalar Dergisi, à. [1964], 67-81). 

The embassies sent by Uzun Hasan to Istanbul in 


1457 and 1460 revealed to the sultan his rival’s ambi- 
tions (cf. von Hammer, i, 464-6). Very soon passing 
to action, Uzun Hasan took by surprise the fortress 
of Koyunlu Hisar (or Koylu Hisar on the Kilkit-su 
above Nīksār) and sacked the suburbs of Tokat and 
Amasya (cf. Münedjdjim-bashi, iii, 376). 

Having disposed of the Isfendiyar-oghlu [q.v] of 
Sinope, Mehemmed [I turned his attention to Trebi- 
zond and, first of all, to Koyunlu Hisar. Uzun Hasan 
concentrated his forces near Kemākh, but the detach- 
ment sent into the mountains of Munzur (Sa'd al- 
Din, i, 476: kith-i Mndz?) was defeated by Ahmed Pasha. 
Uzun Hasan then sent his mother to negotiate, and 
on her appeal the sultan turned towards Bulghar- 
daghi (east of Gerdjanis, between the Kilkit-su and 
the Euphrates). In spite of the renewed appeals of 
Sāra Khātūn (the sultan called her “mother”), who 
said that Trebizond belonged to her daughter-in-law, 
the town was taken in 865/1461 and the Comneni 
dispossessed and exiled. A portion of the treasures 
taken in Trebizond was given to Sāra Khātūn (‘Ashik- 
pasha-zade, 159-60; Sa‘d al-Din; Miinedjdjim-bashi, 
ili, 376). 

The peace was of short duration, for according 
to Miinedjdjim-bashi, iii, 160-1, Uzun Hasan retook 
Koyunlu Hisar and advanced as far as the environs 
of Sīwās, but the Ottomans defeated those of his 
troops who had entered Anatolia. Uzun Hasan sent 
to Istanbul Khurshid Beg to ransom the Turkmen 
prisoners and ask the sultan to renounce his claims 
on Trebizond. In view of the circumstances (iktidà-yi 
wakt), the request is said to have been granted (! ?) 
and Uzun Hasan returned to Erzindjan and then to 
Diyar Bakr. (In this part of his story, Münedjdjim- 
bashi seems to give in somewhat different form the 
events of 865/1461.) 

Death of Djihān Shah and of the Timürid Abū Saīd 

Uzun Hasan very soon achieved brilliant successes. 
In 871/1466-7 his rival Djihan Shah of the Kara 
Koyunlu, who at this time held all Persia, marched 
on Diyar Bakr (on his plans, see his letter to 


i Mehemmed II, in Feridün Bey, i, 273). Uzun Hasan 


collected troops and received reinforcements from 
Mardin. On 1 Rabi‘ II 872, Djihān Shah had reached 
Mish and Čapākhčūr. Here his advance guards were 
defeated by Sultān Khalīl, son of Uzun Hasan. Djihān 


| Shāh, who, on account of the excessive cold, had sent 


most of his troops home, went back to Kīghī, whence 
he wanted to reach Erzindjan and the valley of Bālā- 
rid (Kilkit?). On 13 Rabi* II 872/11 Nov. 1467, Uzun 
Hasan attacked him unexpectedly and Djihān Shah 
lost his life while trying to escape. The field in the 
east now being open, Uzun Hasan began the con- 
quest of the lands which had been left without a mas- 
ter. He went via Mawsil to Baghdad, which he besieged 
for 40 days, but in Adharbaydjan, the son of Djihan 
Shah, Hasan ‘Ali, had assembled a large army (Kh"àn- 
damir, Habib al-siyar, iii, 234: 180,000 men) and 


| invoked the help of the Tīmūrid Abū Sa‘id, who set 


out from Khurāsān in Sha'bān 872/March 1468 and 
appointed governors for the whole of Persian ‘Irak. 
As a result of treachery on the part of certain amirs 
of Hasan ‘Ali, his army quartered at Marand broke 
up, and Uzun Hasan seized the opportunity to advance 
as far as Karabagh [q.v]. In the meanwhile, in spite 
of the protestations of friendship by Uzun Hasan, who 
recalled the loyalty of the Ak Koyunlu to the Timürids, 
Abū Sa‘id had reached Miyāna, but was caught there 
by the approach of winter. He thought of spending 
the winter in Karabagh [g.v.], out of which Uzun Hasan 
was to be dislodged, but his march to the Araxes was 
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disastrous and at Mahmūdābād [see MŪĶĀN| he was 
blockaded by Uzun Hasan. The negotiations conducted 
by Abū Sa‘id’s mother, however, came to nothing; 
he took to flight but was captured on 16 Radjab 
873/11 Feb. 1469. Two days later, Uzun Hasan, seated 
on the throne (to emphasise his accession?), received 


the prisoner kindly, but on 22 Radjab Abū Sa‘id was | 


handed over to his rival, the prince Yadigar Muham- 
mad b. Sultàn Muhammad b. Baysunkur, who put 
him to death. Abū Sa‘id’s amīrs were put under the 
command of Yādigār who, supported by Uzun Hasan, 


began the struggle against Husayn Baykara. The lat- | 


ter was temporarily driven from Harat (6 Muharram 
875/5 July 1470), but the exactions of the sons of 
Uzun Hasan (Khalil in Olang Rādkān and Zaynal in 
Kuhistān) provoked a rising against Yādigār, who was 
deposed and put to death by Sultan Husayn Baykara. 


After the disappearance of Abu Sa‘id, the Timürids : 
of Khurāsān remained a purely local dynasty, while : 
Uzun Hasan’s deputies occupied the remainder of Per- | 


sia, including Kirmān, Fars, Luristan, Khūzistān and 
Kurdistan (see the valuable details on the distribution 
of the fiefs in the letters of Uzun Hasan to Mehemmed 
ll: Ferīdūn Bey, i, 275, 276; cf. Habib al-siyar, iii, 
330). The governorship of Isfahan was entrusted to 
Uzun Hasan’s eldest son Oghurlu Muhammad, but 
that of the more important province of Fàrs went to 
the latter's slightly younger half-brother Sultàn Khalil. 
The discontented Oghurlu Muhammad was in fact to 
rebel in 879/1474, but on the appearance of his 
father's army (see below), fled to Baghdad and thence 


to the Ottomans. We possess a precious "ard-nāma : 
composed by the well-known scholar Djalal al-Din al- | 
Dawānī (d. 908/1502 [g.».]) which describes a review | 
of the Ak Koyunlu provincial army of Fars during ' 
Sultán Khalil's time (see V. Minorsky, A civil and mil- | 


itary review in Fars in 681/1476, in BSOS, x [1939-42], 
141-78). The Kara Koyunlu Hasan "Alī had retired 
to Hamadhàn, but was surprised there and killed by 


Uzun Hasan's forces in 873/1468 (see the History of : 


the Kutb-Shāhs, B.N. ms. Pers. 174, fol. 16b). About 
the same time, Baghdad also was occupied by the 
great amir Khalil-Beg, governor of Mawsil (Feridün 
Bey, ii, 276). 

After these great successes, it became evident that 
Uzun Hasan alone in Asia was strong enough to bar 


the Ottoman advance and the enemies of the latter, | 


the rulers of Karamàn and the Christians, particu- 


larly the Venetians, sought to exploit this new power. | 


Venetian policy 

On 2 Dec. 1463, the Venetian Senate had adopted 
the plan of an alliance with Uzun Hasan and L. Quirini 
was sent to Persia with this object. On 13 March 
1464, the first ambassador from Uzun Hasan (a cer- 
tain Mamenatazab?) arrived in Venice and spent six 
months there. In 1465 Kasim Hasan (?) arrived with 


a letter from Uzun Hasan. The negotiations were : 
interrupted for some time, but the conquest of Euboea. | 


(which the Venetians had held for 264 years) by the 
Ottomans in 1469-70 threw them into consternation. 
In February 1471, Quirini returned from Persia with 


Uzun Hasan’s ambassador Mirath (Murād?), while : 


another Persian representative arrived at the Vatican. 
It was then that the Venetian Senate sent to Persia 
the noble Caterino Zeno, who through his mother 


was a nephew of Despina Caterina, wife of Uzun | 


Hasan. On 20 April 1471, Zeno was in Tabriz. In 
the same year, Hadjdjt Muhammad (Azimamet) came 
to Venice with a request for arms and munitions. 
Giosafa Barbaro was then sent to Persia to take to 


Uzun Hasan six large mortars (bombarde), 600 arque- ` 


buses (spingarde), matchlocks (schioppetti), and munitions; 
200 fusiliers with their officers accompanied the con- 
signment. In Barbaro's secret instructions (of 11 Feb. 
1473), it was laid down that Venice would never con- 
clude peace with the Ottomans until they had been 
forced to renounce in favour of Persia all claims on 
Asia Minor as far as the Straits. Barbaro was delayed 
in Cyprus where he took part in the operations of 
the Venetian fleet (commanded by P. Mocenigo), which 
on the appeal of the princes of Ķaramān, had occu- 
pied Silifke and two other points on the coast. 

In the meanwhile, Zeno was active in Persia and, 
according to the European sources (Jorga, ii, 164), 
the nephew of the last Comnenus, who had sought 
asylum with Uzun Hasan, had invaded the region of 
Trebizond. 

Invasion of Asia Minor 

The Karamānids were working alongside of the 
Venetians to force Uzun Hasan’s hand. On the appeal 
of Pir Ahmad, Ishak’s successor, Uzun Hasan equipped 
an army which was placed under the command of 
the vizier ‘Umar Beg b. Bektash (the Amarbei Guisultan 
Nichenizza? of Zeno, 16) and Uzun Hasan’s cousin 
Yūsufča Mirza, and which (according to Angiolello, 
77) numbered 50,000 men (Zeno, 16: 100,000?). These 
troops advanced from Diyār Bakr on Tokat, which 
they sacked and then on Kaysariyya, where, as Sa‘d 
al-Din says, “they revealed their Turkmen character”. 
Caterino Zeno, 18-19, was an eye-witness of a part 
of these operations. (The attempt to take Bira from 
Egypt is perhaps connected with the same expedi- 
tions.) After some time, ‘Umar Beg returned to Diyàr 
Bakr while Yūsufča Mirza overran Karamàn and Hamid 
again. 

Resumption of the war with the Ottomans 

Mehemmed II was gravely concerned with these 
events and with this diplomatic activity of which he 
was certainly aware (see Feridün Bey, 285; Ibn Iyās, 
Badi al-zuhür, i, 145). Uzun Hasan's letters assumed 
a more and more aggressive tone (see Feridün Bey, 
i 278, and the humiliating title of imārat ma’ab was 
given to the sultan in them; and Mehemmed Is 
reply, loc. ci, in which he addresses familiarly the 
sardàr-i ‘adjam). In autumn 877/1472, the sultan crossed 
from Istanbul over to the coast of Asia, but was held 
up there by the cold season. But by 14 Rabi* I 877/19 
Aug. 1472), the prince Mustafa and the beglerbegi of 
Anatolia Dàwüd Pasha, who had a force of 60,000 
men under him, destroyed the Turkmens in the dis- 
trict of Kir-eli (west of Konya). 

Mehemmed set out in Shawwal 877/March 1473. 
His army numbered 100,000 men in all (cf. Sa'd al- 
Din, i, 529, confirmed by Angiolello, 79-80, who writes 
as if he were in the Ottoman army). The famous 
akinci [g.v.| ‘Alt Mikhal-oghlu [see MTKHAL-OGHLU] sent 
with the advance guard sacked Kemakh and took pri- 
soner the Armenians of this region. 

Uzun Hasan, who had arrived in the region of 
Erzindjān in late Rabi‘ I 878, end of July 1473, 
established himself on the hills on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and when Khàss Murad Pasha rashly 
crossed the river, he surrounded him and defeated 
| him. Khass Murad was drowned in the Euphrates 

and the total losses of the Ottomans rose to 12,000 

men (Angiolello. Caterino Zeno, who was in Uzun 
Hasan’s suite, gives | Aug. 1473 as the date of this 
| first encounter. The battlefield was in the district of 


Terdjān (above Erzindjàn) the low ground on the 
| Euphrates which Khass Murad (Angiolello) wished to 
| utilise begin at the level of Pekeridj. Sa‘d al-Din, i, 
535, is not explicit, but according to Angiolello (and 
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Zeno), the Ottomans were ready to abandon the cam- 
paign. They left the valley of the Euphrates, and leav- 
ing Bayburt on the right (towards the northeast}, took 
the road northwards towards Trebizond, evidently with 
the intention of turning there to the west. But while the 
Ottoman army was in the canton of Ué-aghizli (prob- 
ably to the north of the mountains which separate 
Erzindjan from the valley of the Kilkit-su), Uzun 
Hasan’s troops appeared on the heights of Otluk-beli 
(a mountain which separates the Euphrates valley from 
the sources of the Corokh) on the right flank of the 
Ottomans. The latter accepted battle and on 16 Rabi‘ I 
878/12 Aug. 1473 (according to Zeno, 10 Aug. 1473) 
routed the Ak Koyunlu army. The Sardar of Uzun 
Hasan, Kafir Ishak (a Christian?; according to Zeno, 
there were Georgians in the Ak Koyunlu army), fell 
on the battlefield, as did Uzun Hasan’s son Zaynal. 
Uzun Hasan himself took to flight, but it was not so 
precipitous as Sa‘d al-Din would have it, for Zeno’s 
account of 18 August is dated from the camp of Uzun 
Hasan, four days from Erzindjan. In any case, the 
Ottomans, thanks to their firearms (Zeno), gained a 
brilliant victory. The captured artisans and experts 
were taken to Constantinople. The Kara Koyunlu 
mobilised by Uzun received their liberty; the remain- 
der of the Turkmens were put to death (Katl-i mm) 
by order of the sultan. Dārāb Beg, commander of 
[Shabin-] Kara Hisar on the Kilkit-su above Koyunlu 
Hisar, hearing of the defeat of his master, handed 
over the fortress to the Ottomans. On the advice of 
the Grand Vizier Mahmūd Pasha, who explained the 
difficulties of keeping the territories still to be con- 
quered, the sultan refrained from pursuing Uzun 
Hasan, but later regretted this decision and the Grand 
Vizier lost his office (Sa‘d al-Din, i, 521-44). 

Uzun Hasan lost no appreciable territory by this 
defeat, but the moral effect must have been consid- 
erable. After the battle, Uzun Hasan wrote to Venice 
(Berchet, 137) that he was going to return to the 
attack (cavalcheremo adosso à l'Othoman) and at the same 
time sent Caterino Zeno on a mission to plead his 
cause with the European governments. The Polish and 
Hungarian ambassadors were sent back with Zeno. 

The Venetian Senate, which always attached great 
importance to the alliance, sent to Persia the secre- 
tary P. Ognibene. Barbaro, leaving at Rhodes the 
representatives of the pope and of King Ferdinand of 
Sicily, then set out and arrived in Tabriz on 12 April 
1474. Lastly, a new envoy, A. Contarini, left Venice 
on 13 Feb. 1474, arrived at Tabriz on 4 Aug. 1474 
and at Isfahan on 4 Nov. 1474. We also know that at 
this time the friar Lodovico of Bologna was in Persia, 
saying that he represented the Duke of Burgundy. 
But on this occasion, the ambassadors could obtain 
nothing definite out of Uzun Hasan. 

In the meanwhile, Uzun Hasan had gone to Shiraz 
to put down the rebellion of his son Oghurlu Muham- 
mad (see above). On his return from Tabriz he took 
leave of Contarini (26 April 1475) who saw a review 
of his troops (25,000?) but said that the expedition 
against the Ottomans was postponed to a later date. 
In 880/1475-6 the plague wrought great havoc in 
Persia, and Uzun Hasan's troops had to take the field 
against his brother Uways, who was defeated and slain 
at Ruhā (Ibn Iyās, ii, 160). Very soon the Venetians 
recognised the futility of their hopes, and less than a 
year after the death of Uzun Hasan signed a peace 
with the Ottomans (December 1478). 

Relations with Georgia 

According to Miinedjdjim-bashi, Uzun Hasan thrice 
invaded Georgia, in 871/1466, in 877 (summer of 


1472?) and after his defeat by the Ottomans. According 
to the Djihān-ārā this last expedition took place in 
881/1476-7; Barbaro (90) who was an eye-witness, 
took part in the negotiations with the Georgians. The 
Georgian sources of the 15th century are very con- 
fused (Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 3/1, 12, 249). The 
king of K‘art‘lia, Constantine III (1469-1505) seems 
to have utilised the support of the Ak Koyunlu against 
his rivals Bagrat of Imerethia and the Atabeg of Akhal- 
tsikhe (Kwarkware « Korkora). 

Relations with Egypt 

The frontier between the original fief of Uzun 
Hasan (Diyar Bakr) and the lands of the Mamlük sul- 
tans of Egypt lay roughly along the bend of the 
Euphrates. The Egyptian historians alone (used by Weil, 
Gesch. der Chalifen, v) tell us of the extensive relations 
between the Ak Koyunlu and the Burdji Mamluks. 
The rivalry with the Ottomans forced Uzun Hasan 
to deal very tactfully with the ruler of Cairo (we have 
references to them from 861/1456), but on the other 
hand, he had to seek an exit to the Mediterranean 
in order to be in contact with the Venetians. The 
lands on the right bank of the Euphrates belonging 
to the rulers of Egypt and Syria thus formed an 
impediment to him, and Uzun Hasan endeavoured 
to round off his lands at the expense of the Mamlüks. 

In 868/ 1463-4 the Kurds who had seized the strong- 
hold of Gargar (on the right bank of the Euphrates 
to the southeast of Malatya) sent its keys to Uzun 
Hasan, who in 869/1465 restored Gargar to the walt 
of Aleppo but at the same time recompensed himself 
by taking Kharpert (then occupied by Arslan Dulgha- 
dir and by ravaging Abulastayn [see ELBISTAN and 
DHU 'L-ĶADR). 

In 877/1471, Kakhta [g.v.] and Gargar were occu- 
pied by Uzun Hasan's troops, but the amir Yeshbek 
al-Dawādār sent by Ķā'it Bay [9.v.] drove the Ak Ķo- 
yunlu out of Bīra (see Ibn Iyās, ii, 140-4, and Behnsch, 
Rerum seculo XV, in Mesopotamia gestarum. liber, Breslau 
1838, sub anno 1783 [1471]). The Ottoman ambassador 
sent to Cairo stirred up feeling against Uzun Hasan, 
the ally of the Christians, but Ķā'it Bāy acted with 
prudence. The amir Rustam and the kādī Ahmad b. 
Wadjin, who were leaders of the ‘Irak hadid in 877/ 
1473, succeeded in getting the khutba read in Medina 
in the name of al-malik al-adil Hasan al-Tawil khādim 
al-haramayn, but the Amir of Mecca, Muhammad b. 
Barakat (see Ibn lyàs, iii, 514), arrested Rustam and 
his companion and sent them to Ka’it Bay, who a 
few months later liberated them “to please Uzun 
Hasan” (ibid., ii, 145-6). In 880/1475 Oghurlu Muham- 
mad, fleeing from his father, was supported by the 
Aleppan troops but the latter suffered a severe reverse 
(ibid., ti, 152). In 882/1477 Ka'it Bay visited the line 
of the Euphrates and re-established the situation. 

Death of Uzun Hasan 

Returning from Tiflis, Uzun Hasan fell ill, and at 
the age of 54 died at Tabriz on the eve of the feast 
of Ramadan of 882/night of 5-6 Jan. 1478, which 
agrees exactly with Barbaro’s statement, 93, sc. the 
Eve of Epiphany. 

The historians (Habib al-siyar, iii, 330; Djihān-ārā; 
Münedjdjim-bashi, iti, 165) praise his justice and 
piety. He created many pious endowments (kfayrāt 
wa-hasanat). On his mosque in Tabriz, see TABRIZ. 2. 
The Akhlak-i Djalālī of Dawānī is dedicated to Uzun 
Hasan. The astronomer "Alī Ķushčī lived at the court 
of Uzun Hasan and was sent as ambassador to the 
Ottoman court (see ‘ALT AL-ĶŪSHDJĪ). 

Administrative system 

From a lack of documentation, our knowledge of 
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Uzun Hasan’s administrative system is sketchy, but 
Minorsky discerned that the Ak Koyunlu rulers ap- 
parently endeavoured, under cover of strengthening 
“Islamic institutions”, to introduce an element of cen- 
tralisation into the system that had originally evolved 
under the Mongol Il-Khanids [g.7.]. It seems that they 
wished to halt the decline of central authority resulting 
from the extensive grants of land for salaries, pensions, 
etc., which were meant to be temporary but which 
often in practice became hereditary [see e.g. IKTA‘; 
sOYORGHAL; TIYUL]. There survive in Turkish archives 
some examples of Uzun Hasan's financial regulations 
enacted for Diyar Bakr and eastern Anatolia, and 
Persian historians occasionally mention the dastür and 
kaniin of Uzun Hasan, which seems to have been ap- 
plied at least up to the time of the second Safawid 
Shah Tahmasp I; but this was probably a fixing and 
codification of existing, local, customary law rather 
than a new financial system. On the other hand, he 
behaved like many other rulers of the time in arbi- 
trarily raising existing taxes and imposing new ones 
in order to finance his wars. See W. Hinz, Das Steuer- 
wesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, in ZDMG, 
c (1950), 177-201; A.K.S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant 
in Persia, London 1953, 101, 122-3; Minorsky, The Aq- 
Qoyunlu and land reforms, in BSOAS, xvii (1955), 449-62. 

The family 

The blood of the Ak Koyunlu princes was con- 
siderably mixed. The mother of Kara ‘Uthman, to 
begin with, was the princess Maria of Trebizond (see 
the Chronicle of Michael Panaretos, ed. Fallmerayer). 

Despina, whom Uzun Hasan married when he was 
thirty-four, was certainly not his first wife and in 1471, 
when her nephew Caterino Zeno visited her, she was 
living at Kharpert far from the court. She had re- 
mained a Christian and was buried in a church of 
Diyār Bakr (Barbaro, 84). According to Angiolello, 
73, Uzun Hasan had one son and three daughters 
by her; the son (Jacob ?) is said to have been strangled 
by his brothers after the father’s death (?). Despina’s 
daughter Martha (whom the Silsilat al-nasab-i safawiyya, 
Berlin 1843, 68, calls Bagi Aka; Habib al-siyar: Halima 
Begi Aka; and Münedjdjim-bashi: ‘Alam-Shah Begum) 
was given in marriage to Shaykh Haydar of Ardabil 
and became the mother of the Safawid Shah Isma‘il I 
(the mother of Shaykh Haydar, Khadidja Begum, was 
the sister of Uzun Hasan). 

The oldest son of Uzun Hasan, Muhammad, was 
the son of a Kurdish umm walad (cf. Ibn Iyās, ii, 160; 
Caterino Zeno, 36; Contarini, 173). In 879/1474, after 
a rising in Shiraz, he took refuge for some time with 
the Ottoman Bāyezīd II, but was finally killed in Persia 
by his father’s orders (Ibn Iyās, ii, 59). 

Uzun Hasan’s principal wife (mahd-i ‘ulya) was Saldjūk- 
Shah Begum, who played a very active part in the 
government (cf. Ta@rikh-i Amini, fol. 1986). Her sons 
were Sultan Khalil, Ya'ķūb, Yüsuf (and perhaps Masih). 
We do not know the name of Zaynal’s mother. 

Uzun Hasan’s viziers were Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Sayyid Ahmad, Burhan al-Dm ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Kirmānī and Madjd al-Din Shirazi (Habib al-siyar, iii, 
330). 

Bibliography: For older sources and stud- 
ies, see Minorsky's ET! art. The best consideration 
of sources for the Ak Koyunlu in general is now 
John E. Woods’ The Aqquyunlu (see below), 16-37, 
much of which is relevant for Uzun Hasan's career 
and reign. Especially notable is the Kuab-i Diyar- 
baknyya of Abū Bakr Tihrānī-Isfahānī (ed. Necati 
Lügal and Faruk Sümer, 2 vols. Ankara 1962-4), 


which was written for Uzun Hasan and his son 


Sultan Khalil between 875/1469 and 883/1478, 
with the ms. going up to 876/1472. General Persian 
historians like Kh*āndamīr contain further infor- 
mation, whilst for Uzun Hasan's external relations 
there is much in the Arabic historiography of the 
late Mamlük period and the diplomatic material in 
Italian archives. The Istanbul archives and libra- 
ries have relevant material, especially that relating 
to Uzun Hasan's wars with the Ottomans, and this 
includes captured letters, intelligence reports, etc., 
plus defiers from eastern Anatolia. Inskā” collections 
like Ferīdūn Bey’s Miinshe’at ül-selátin contain rele- 
vant documents, whilst Jean Aubin has described 
and discussed some Ak Koyunlu documents from 

Persia. Some Ak Koyunlu inscriptions from Persia 

have been published, including one of Uzun Hasan’s 

at the Great Mosque of Yazd. 

Of recent studies (in addition to those men- 
tioned in the article), see Minorsky, La Perse au XV‘ 
siècle entre la Turquie et Venise, Publs. de la Société 
des études iraniennes 7, Paris 1933, 6-7 (also in The 
Turks, Iran and the Caucasus in the Middle Ages, Vario- 
rum, London 1978, no. XII); ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, 
Ta^ rikh al-frak bayn al-ihtilalayn, iii, al-Huküma al-turk- 
maniyya, Baghdad 1357/1939; Mükrimin Halil 
Yinang, JA art. Akkoyunlular, F. Babinger, Mehmed 
der Eroberer und seine Zeit, Munich 1953, Eng. tr. 
Mehmed the Conqueror and his time, Princeton 1978; 
Bekir Sıtkı Baykal, Uzun Hasanın Osmanlılarla karşı 
kati mücadeleye hazırlıkları ve Osmanh-Akkoyunlu harbinin 
başlanması, in Belleten, xxi (1957), 261-84, with Ger- 
man tr. 285-96; idem, Die Riwalität zwischen Uzun 
Hasan und Mehmed H. um das Kaiserreich von Trapezunt, 
in Trudi XXV. Meždunarodnogo Kongressa Vostok'ovedou, 
Moscow 1963, ii, 442-8; G. Scarcia, Venezia e la 
Persia tra Uzun Hasan e Tahmāsp (1454-1572), in Acta 
Iranica, ser. 1, vol. iii (1974), 419-38; J.E. Woods, The 
Aqquyunlu, clan, confederation, empire. A study in 15th/ 9th 
century Turko-Iranian politics, Minneapolis-Chicago 1976, 
90-137; H.R. Roemer, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, Camb- 
ridge 1986, 168-82; C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic 
dynasties, 275-6 no. 146. 

z (V. Mmorsky-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

AL- UZZĀ, a pre-Islamic Arabian deity. The 
name means “The very powerful" or “The all- 
powerful". On its own, in the pre-Islamic period, it 
always takes the article (Lihyanite /n-z», Old Arabic 
°L-“zy, Nabataean "L^ plus the Aramaic form ‘zy’, and 
South Arabian ‘zyn), but in theophoric personal names, 
and occasionally in sources of the Islamic period, this 
is sometimes omitted (e.g. South Thamudic tm-i-zy as 
against tym-‘zy, J. Ryckmans, in S7, v [1956], 11). A 
variety of such compounds occurs in pre-Islamic North 
Arabian inscriptions, though by the rise of Islam only 
‘Abd al-"Uzzā is reported in the Hidjaz (J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen. Heidentums, *Berlin 1897, 39). 

Very little is known of the nature of al-‘Uzza. At- 
tempts to identify her with the planet Venus are only 
achieved through a tenuous series of equations with 
other deities in which each divinity is assumed to be 
endowed with all aspects of the others (see references 
in Wellhausen, 40-5) From this, efforts have been 
made to equate her with the goddess Aphrodite (e.g. 
H.W,J. Drijvers, Cults and beliefs at Edessa, Leiden 1980, 
185); with Rudā (A.G. Lundin, in R.G. Stiegner (ed), 
Al-Hudhud, Graz, 1981, 215-6); with ‘Azizi at Palmyra 
(Drijvers, op. cit. 152, 162-3); with al-Lat (Wellhausen, 
44-5) with al-Lat and Manat (Fahd, Le panthéon de 
PArabie centrale, Paris 1968, 176-7), and ultimately with 
a "common Semitic great goddess" representing a 
wide variety of astral and chthonic forces (Wellhausen, 
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45; Lundin, loc. cit; Fahd, loc. cit). The only unequiv- 
ocal equation of al-"Uzza with the planet Venus is in 
the 10th-century Syriac-Arabic dictionary of Bar Bahlūl 
(ed. R. Duval, s.v. est'rà); while the only explicit equa- 
tion of al-"Uzzā with Aphrodite, is in a Ist century 
B.C. to A.D. Nabataean-Greek bilingual inscription from 
the Greek island of Cos (F. Rosenthal, Die aramaisti- 
sche Forschung, Leiden, 1964, 86 and 91 n. 4). Henninger 
has noted that these strained identifications are based 
on non-Arab sources from the northern borderlands 
of the Peninsula and cannot be assumed to apply to 
Arabia as a whole, or to the cult of al-"Uzzā in Mecca 
in particular (in Anthropos, Ixxi [1976] 136-9). It is pos- 
sible, but at present unprovable, that al-Uzzà was 
considered by her worshippers to have some of the 
features of Aphrodite and/or to be in some way a 
manifestation of the planet Venus, but there is not 
enough evidence to establish exactly how she was con- 
ceived in any particular region or period. 

The only representations of al-‘Uzza which are iden- 
tified as such in inscriptions, are Nabataean: plain, 
rectangular baetyls with stylised eyes (e.g. M.R. Savig- 
nac, in Revue Biblique, xliii [1934] 586-9), of a type 
common throughout western Arabia, both as divine 
symbols and as grave markers. However, there are 
similar baetyls in Petra and the surrounding region 
representing al-Kutba, Atargatis, Isis, etc. 

In the early centuries A.D. the worship of al-‘Uzza 
is found in the Hawrān (RES, 2091, "Iz? ?lht bsfr'], 
“the goddess of Bosra”), Petra (e.g. RES, 1088), Wadi 
Ramm (Savignac loc. cit), Sinai (CIS, ii, 611, 1236, 
each by a kāhin of al-‘Uzza), Dedān (JSLih 58), a 
Sabaeo-Arabic text from Karyat al-Faw in central 
Arabia (Ja 2138, see J. Ryckmans, in JSS, xxv [1980], 
197-8), and (probably as an import from the north) 
in Sabaic, Qatabanian, and possibly one Minaic, in- 
scriptions (ibid., 196-7). 

In the 5th century A.D., Isaac of Anüoch speaks 
of the “Arabs” (farbāyē) sacrificing to ‘uzzi (ed. Bickell, 
i, 210-11) and, in the 6th century, there is evidence 
that she was worshipped by the Lakhmid royal house 
in southern Mesopotamia. Al-Mundhir IV swore by 
al-Lāt and al-‘Uzza (Aghani', ii, 21 1. 5 from the bot- 
tom) and sacrificed prisoners to her (Zacharius of 
Mitylene, ed. J.P.N. Land, in Anecdota Syriaca, iii, 247) 
while another Lakhmid prince, al-Nu'mān, submitted 
a dispute to her judgement (Hamdsa, 116). 

The Islamic sources suggest that, by the 7th cen- 
tury, worship of al-‘Uzza was firmly entrenched in 
Mecca and its environs (Hisham Ibn al-Kalbi, A al- 
Asnām, ed. A. Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1914, 27, tr. NAA. 
Faris, The book of idols, Princeton 1952, 22). Her main 
sanctuary was in a valley called Hurad in Nakhlat 
al-Sha’miyya on the road from Mecca to al-Tà'if 
(Yakut, iv, 765 ff; Ibn al-Kalbi, 18, tr. 16). Here, in 
Sukam, a side ravine of Huràd, Kuraysh dedicated 
to her a hima (g.v.] which vied with the karam [g.v.] 
or Sacred Territory of the Ka‘ba, (Ibn al-Kalbi, 19, 
tr. 17). At Nakhla were three samura (acacia) trees, 
from one of which the goddess revealed herself in the 
form of an Abyssinian woman with dishevelled hair, 
when Khalid b. al-Walid was sent by the Prophet to 
cut them down (idem, 25-6, tr. 21-2). A sacred stone 
was the object of ziyāra (Wellhausen, 39), though it 
is not clear whether this was in the same sanctuary 
or elsewhere (cf. Doughty's account of the veneration 
of al-‘Uzza in the form of a large stone at al-Ta'if, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, "London 1923, ii, 511, 515- 


16). Finally, there was a cave called Ghabghab which 
contained baetyls (Ibn al-Kalbi, 20-1, tr. 18-9) and 
into which the blood of sacrificed animals was poured 
(Ibn Hisham, 55 1. 6). The man credited with introduc- 
ing the worship of al-"Uzzā, Zālim b. As‘ad of Ghata- 
fan, constructed over her a sanctuary which he called, 
allegedly after the name of a volcanic mountain, Buss 
(see Wellhausen, 37-8; Fahd, of. cit, 165-6) and from 
which “oracular communications" were received (Ibn 
al-Kalbi, 18, tr. 16). 

The sanctuary of al-‘Uzzi at Nakhla was served 
by members of the Banü Sulaym [go], who were 
clients of Kuraysh, and the last such sādin, Dubayya 
b. Harami al-Sulami, was killed by Khalid b. al-Walid 
in 8/629-30 (Ibn al-Kalbi, 22, 24-7, tr. Atallah, 19- 
22). Ibn al-Kalbi insists on the extreme devotion of 
Kuraysh to this goddess. As well as ziyàra and sacrifice 
they held an annual festival in her honour (Wellhausen, 
39), while the Prophet himself recalled offering a white 
sheep to al-Uzza “while I followed the religion of 
my people" (ibid., 19, tr. 16-17). His uncle, Abū Lahab 
(whose ism was ‘Abd al-"Uzzā) was known for his 
“intense loyalty” to her (ibid, 23, tr. 20). When in 
3/624-5, Abū Sufyān set out to attack Muhammad 
he took with him the symbols of al-*Uzzà and al-Lāt 
(al-Tabari, i, 1395) and one version of his war-cry is 
*al-"Uzza is for us and not for you” (ibid., i, 1418). 
*Abd al-Muttalib took a dispute over water-rights 
to the kākin of ‘Uzza in al-Sha?m (Ibn Habib, al- 
Munammak fī akhbār Kuraysh, Haydarabad 1964, 98-9). 

She was also worshipped by Ghatafan, Khuzā'a, 
Kinàna, Tbakif (though their principal deity was 
Manat), Ghanm, Ghani and Bali (though Wellhausen, 
39, considered that the last three may not have wor- 
shipped her at Nakhla). Among the talbiyāt (or ritual 
invocations intoned by pre-Islamic tribes on their pil- 
grimage to Mecca [see TaLBlya]), those of the Hums, 
Madhhidj and Thakif submit al-‘Uzza, along with al- 
Lat, Manat, and other asnām (“idols”) to the High 
God of Mecca, the Lord of the Kaba (MJ. Kister, 
in JSAL, ii [1980], 36-8, 54-5 (nos. 41, 45, 48), and 
cf. 51 no. 12). On the co-existence of the idols and 
the High God, see ibid., 47-9 and references there (to 
which add W.M. Watt, in /st., lvi [1979], 205-11), 
and compare the oath of Dirham b. Zayd al-Awsi, 
“By the Lord of al-‘Uzza the propitious, and by God 
betwixt whose House [and Sukàm] Sarif stands" (Ibn 
al-Kalbi, 19, tr. 18). 

In the Kur'àn, al-Uzzà is mentioned only once, 
in LIII, 19-20 (“Have you considered al-Lat and al- 
"Uzzā and Manat, the third, the other”), which is 
said to have been followed by the "Satanic verses". 
These three are traditionally described as the bandt 
Allah, though this phrase does not occur in the Kur'an 
and has been applied to them by extrapolating from 
sūras XVI, 57; XXXVII, 149-53; XLIII, 16; and LUI, 
21. However, the phrase bandit Allah may originally 
have meant no more than “celestial beings" (Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 106) and is paral- 
leled in the ist century A.D. by a Palmyrene votive 
text to the dnt "| (Kh. al-As‘ad and J. Teixidor, in 
CRAI [1985], 286-93) and probably even earlier by 
Qatabanic and Sabaic dedications to the dnty 7! (i.e. 
the dual) and bnt "| (pl), with in no case any indi- 
cation as to the identity of these beings (Ryckmans, 
in JSS, xxv [1980] 200-3). 
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